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INITIALS USED IN VOLUME XVL TO IDENTIFY INDIVIDUAL 
CONTRIBUTORS ] 1 WITH THE HEADINGS OF THE 
ARTICLES IN THIS VOLUME SO SIGNED. 


A* B. Ch. 


A. B. Chatwood, B.Sc., A.M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.Elec.E. 


A. B. R, 


a. c.f: 


A. 0. S. 


'Alfred Barton Rendle, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., F.L.S. f 

Keeper, Department of Botany, British Museum. Author of Text Book on Classifi - < Leaf. 
cation of Flowering Plants , &c. \ L 


A. F. P. 


A. Go.* 


A. GV tL' 


AH. S. 


^ J. G. 


A. J. L. 


A. M. An. 


A. M. C. 


A. Po C. 


Alexander Campbell Fraser, LL.D. 

, v See the biographical article: Fraser, A. C. 

Aegernqnv Charles Swinburne!/ 

See the biographical article : Swinburne, A. C. 

Henry Austin Dobson, LL.D. , 

See the biographical article: Dobson, Henry Austin. 

Pierre Marie Auquste Filon. 

. ; ' See the biographical article: FIlon, P. M. A. 

Albert Frederick Pollard, M.A., F.R.Hist.Soc. 

. 1' '.t Professor of English History in the University of London. Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. Assistant editor of the Dictionary of National Biography, 1893-- 
i<)Oi. Lothian Prizeman, Oxford, 1892; Arnold Prizeman, 1898. ‘Author of 
England under the Protector S omer set y Henry VIII i; Life of Thomas Cranmer ; &c. 

Arnold Glover, M.A. , LL.B. (d 1905) 

Trinity College, Cambridge; Joint -editor of Beaumont and Fletcher for the Cam- - 
bridge University Press. 

' V I 

Rev. Alexander Gordon, M.A. 

Lecturer in Church History in the University of . Manchester. 

ai:: A rthur George Doughty, C.M.;G., M.A.,Litt.D., F.R. Hist.S., F.R.S. (Canada). 
Dominion Archivist of Canada. Member of the Geographical Board of Canada. . 
. Author of The Cradle, of New France ; &c. * Joint editor of Documents relating to the 
Constitutional History of Canada. 

Rev. Archibald Henry Sayce, iLitt.D., LL.D. 

See the biographical article: Sayce, A. H. 

Rev. Alexander James Grieve, M.A., B.D. 

Professor of New Testament and Church History, Yorkshire United Independent 
College, Bradford. Sometime Registrar of Madras University, and Member of 
Mysore Educational Service. 

Andrew Jackson Lamouretjx. 

Librarian, College of Agriculture, Cornell University. Editor of the Rio News - 
(Rio de Janeiro), 1879-1901. 


Locke, John. 


Landor. 


Locker-Lampson. 


Labiche. 


Lambert, Francis; 
Lambert, Nicholson. 


Layard. 

Laurentius, Paul; 
Libertines. 

Lafontaine. 


Laodicea. 


Logos (in part). 


Lima ( Peru ). 


Andrew Lang. ■ J T n h 

See the biographical article: LAng, Andrew. \ biocne. 

Adelaide Mary Anderson, M.A. r 

H.M. Principal Lady Inspector of Factories, Home Office. Clerk to the Royal _ .... 

Commission on Labour, 1892-1894. Gamble Gold Medallist, Girton College, Cam- ~ Labour Legislation, 
bridge, 1893. Author of various articles on Industrial Life and Legislation, &c. 


Agnes Mary Clerke. 

See the biographical article: Clerkb, A. M. 

Alfred Newton, F.R.S. 

See the biographical article: Newton, Alfred. 

Arthur Philemon Coleman, M]A., Ph D.. F.R.S. 


hue. Philemon Coleman, M]A., Ph D.. F.R.S. f 

Professor of Geology in the University 01 Toronto. Geologist, Bureau of Mines, ■< Li 
Toronto, 1893-1910. Author of Reports of the Bureau of Mines of Ontario . [ 

< A A complete list, showing all individual contributors, appears in the final voliin 


Lagrange; Laplace; 
Leverrier. 

Lammergeyer; Lapwing; 
Lark; Linnet; Loom. 

Labrador (in part). 
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A. P. Lo. 


A. S. C. 


A. St H. G. 


A. S. M. 


A. S. W. 


A. T. T. 


A. W. H.* 


A. W. Hu. 


A. W. R. 


A. W. W. 


B. D. J. 


C. C. W. 


C. D. W. 


C. F. A. 


0. F.-Br. 


C. H. Ha. 


C. J. B.* 


C. L. K. 


Larval Forms. 


Liquor Laws. 


Albert Peter Low. f 

Deputy Minister of Department of Mines, Canada. Member of Geological Survey 4 Labrador (in part). 
of Canada. Author of Report on the Exploration in the Labrador Peninsula ; &c. I 

Adam Sedgwick, M.A., F.R.S. f 

Professor of Zoology at the Imperial College of Science and Technology, London. J To „ . 

Fellow, and formerly Tutor, of Trinity College, Cambridge. Professor of Zoology 1 Ai “ rval *orms. 
in the University of Cambridge, 1907-1909. I 

Arthur Shadwell, M.A., M.D., LL.D., F.R.C.P. f 

Member of Council of Epidemiological Society. Author of The London Water- -s Liquor Laws. 

Supply ; Industrial Efficiency ; Drink , Temperance and Legislation. [ 

Albrecht Socin, Ph.D. (1844-1899). _ A 

Formerly Professor of Semitic Philology in the Universities of Leipzig and Tubingen. d J-ieDanon \in part). 
Author of Arabische Grammatik; &c. L 

Alan Summerly Cole, C.B. ' f 

Assistant Secretary for Art, Board of Education, 1900-1908. Author of Ancient J Lace. 

Needle Point and Pillow Lace’, Embroidery and Lace; Ornament An European Silks; | 

&c. • ‘ l 

Alfred St Hill Gibbons. J . 

Major, East Yorkshire Regiment. Explorer in South Central Africa. Author of 1 Lewanika. 

Africa from South to North through Marotseland . I 

Alexander Stuart Murray, LL.D. J T 

See the biographical article: Murray, Alexander Stuart. \ l*amp. 

Augustus Samuel Wilkins, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. (1843-1905). r 

Professor of Latin, Owens College, Manchester, 1869-1905. Author of Roman J Latin Language (in 
Literature ; &c. y 

A - t a Thomson. . / Life-boat: United i 

Official in Life Saving Service, U.S.A. ^ 

Arthur William Holland. f Leopold I. (Roman 

Formerly Scholar of St John’s College, Oxford. Bacon Scholar of Gray’s Inn, 1900 . 1 Levellers. 

Rev. Arthur Wollaston Hutton, M.A. f 

Rector of Bow Church, Cheapside. Librarian National Liberal Club, 1889-1899. < Leo XIII. 

Author of Life of Cardinal Newman ; Life of Cardinal Manning ; &c. [ 

Alexander Wood Renton, M. A., LL.B. f Landlord and Tenai 

Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Ceylon. Editor of Encyclopaedia of the Laws -j Letters Patent; 
of England. I Lodger and Lodging 

Adolphus William Ward, Litt.D., LL.D. I Tnrt<r» Timmac 

See the biographical article: Ward, Adolphus William. \ ® 5 

Benjamin Daydon Jackson, Ph.D. r 

General Secretary of the Linnean Society. Secretary to Departmental Committee J T . 
of II. M. Treasury on Botanical Work, 1900-1901. Author of Glossary of Botanic 1 Linnaeus. 

Terms', & c. I 

The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Crewe. f TAimwte 

See the biographical article: Crewe, ist Earl of. i x-apraae. 

Charles Crawford Whinery, A.M. . , J La Salle; 

Cornell University. Assistant editor nth Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britanmca. y Lincoln, Abraham ( 

Charles Dibdin, F.R.G.S. . f 

Secretary of the Royal National Life-boat Institution. Hon. Secretary of the Civil -j Life-boat: British. 
ServiceXif e-boat Fund, 1870-1906. [ 

Hon. Carroll Davidson Wright. f Labour Legislation 

See the biographical article: Wright, Hon. Carroll Davidson. \ States. 

Charles Everitt, M.A., F.C.S., F.G.S., F.R.A.S. [ Light: IntroducU 

Formerly Scholar of Magdalen College, Oxford. \ . History. 

Charles Francis Atkinson. ' r 

Formerly Scholar of Queen’s College, Oxford. Captain, 1st City of London (Royal J Long Island ( Battle \ 
Fusiliers). Author of The Wilderness and Cold Harbour. [ 

Charles Fortescue-Brickdale. r 

Barrister-at-Law, Lincoln’s Inn. Registrar of the Office of the Land Registry, J T-and Registration 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Author of Registration of Title to Land’, The Practice of they ® 

Land Registry', Land Transfer in Various Countries’, Sic. [ 

Sir Charles Holroyd. * / f 

See the biographical article: Holroyd, Sir Charles. j Legros. 

Carlton Huntley Hayes, A.M., Ph.D. . r 

Assistant Professor of History in Columbia University, New York City. Member J Leo I.-X. (Popes). 
of the American Historical Association. * l 

Rev. Charles James Ball, M.A. J 

University Lecturer in A.ssyriology, Oxford. Author of Light from the East. v Lamentations. 

Charles Lethbridge Kingsford, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A. T < 

Assistant Secretary, Board of Education. Author of Life of Henry V. Editor of J , asie L » vqn 01 

Chronicles of London and Stow’ s Survey of London. I duke of. 

Carl Theodor Mirbt, D.Th. f 

Professor of Church History in the University of Marburg. Author of Publizistik s Lateran Councils. 
im Zeitalter Gregor VII.; Quellen zur Geschichte des Papsiihums; &c. [ 


Lewanika. 


Latin Language (in part). 


Life-boat: United States. - 

Leopold I. (Roman Emperor ); 
Levellers. 


Leo XIII. 

Landlord and Tenant; 
Letters Patent; 

Lodger and Lodgings. 

Lodge, Thomas. 


Linnaeus. 


Laprade. 

La Salle; 

Lincoln, Abraham (in 4 . part)., 

Life-boat: British. 

Labour Legislation: United 
States. 

Light: Introduction and 

History. 

Long Island (Battle). 


Land Registration. 


Legros. 


Leo I.-X. (Popes). 


Lamentations. 

Lancaster, John of Gaunt, 
duke of. 
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C. Mo. 


C R.B. 


D. F. T. 


D. G. H. 


D. LI. T. 


D. Mn. 


D. M. W. 


E. B.* 


E. C. B. 


E. Da. 


E. D. J. W. 


E. Ga. 


Em 


E. J. D. 


e. o> 


E. R. Le 


William Cosmo Monkhouse. : 

See- the biographical article: IVJonkhouse, W. C. 

Charles Raymond Beazley, M.A., D.Litt., F.R.G.S., F.R.Hist.S. 

Professor of Modern History }n the University of Birmingham. Formerly Fellow 
of Merton College, Oxford, and University Lecturer in the History of Geography. 
Lothian Prizeman, Oxford, 1889. Lowell Lecturer, Boston, 1908. Author of 
Henry the Navigator ; The Dawn of Modern Geography ; &c. 

Henri G. S. A. de Blowitz. 

See the biographical article: Blowitz, H. de. 

Donald Francis Tovey. 

Author of, Essays in Musical Analysis : comprising The Classical Concerto , The 
Goldberg Variations, and analysis of many other classical works. 

David George Hogarth, M.A. 

Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Fellow of the British Academy. Excavated at Paphos, 1888; Naucratis, 1899 and 
1903; Ephesus, 1904-1905 ; ; Assiut, 1906-1907; Director, British School at 
Athens, 1897-1900; Director, Cretan Exploration Fund, 1899. 

David Hannay. 

Formerly British Vice-Consul 'at Barcelona. Author of Short History of the Royal 
Navy ; Life of Emilio Castelar ; i&c. 

Daniel Lleufer Thomas. 

Barrister-at-Law, Lincoln’s Inn. Stipendiary Magistrate at Pontypridd and 
i ;: Rhondda. 


Leighton, Lord. 


Leif Ericsson; 
Leo, Johannes. 


Lesseps, Ferdinand de. 


Lasso, Orlando. 


Latakia; 

Lebanon (in part). 

La Hogue, Battle of; 
Lauria, Roger de; 
Lepanto, Battle of; Lissa. 

Llantwit Major. 


Lobanov-Rostovski. 


Leptis. 


Leo, Brother. 


Rev. Dugald Maceadyen, M.A, f 

■ -^Minister of South Grove Congregational Church, Highgate. Author of Constructive -) Leighton, Robert (in part ). 
Congregational Ideals ; &c. L 

Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O. 

Extra Groom of the Bedchamber to H.M. King George V. Director ol the Foreign 

Department of The Times, 1891-1899. Member of the Institut de Droit Inter- J Lobanov-Rostovski. 
national and Officier de l’lnstruction Publique (France). Joint-editor of New 
Volumes (10th ed.) of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Author of Russia; Egypt 
and ttie Egyptian Question; The Web of Empire ; &c. 

Ernest Charles Francois Babelon. 

Professor at the College de France. Keeper of the department of Medals and 
Antiquities at the^BibliothequC Nationale. Member of the Academie des Inscrip- J rontis 
tions et de Belles Lettres, Paris. Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. Author of 1 ** 

Descriptions Historiques des Monnaies de la Republique Romaine; Traites des . * 

Monnaies Grecques et Romaines j Catalogue des Camees de la Bibliotheque Nationale. „ 

Edward Cuthbert Butler, O.S.B., M.A., D.Litt. (Dublin). f 

Abbot of Downside Abbey, Bath. Author of “ The Lausiac History of Palladius,” Leo, Brother, 
in Cambridge Texts and Studies, vol. vi. [_ 

Edward George Dannreuther, (1844-1905). f 

Member of Board of Professors, Royal College of Music, 1895-1905. Conducted) tj * 

the first Wagner Concerts in London, 1873-1874.^ Author of The Music of the | u m ... , 

Future; &c. Editor of a critical edition of Liszt’s Etudes. I 5 - 

Edward D. J. Wilson, T t . , 0 „ * 

Formerly Leader-writer on The Times. -^Londonderry, 2nd Marquess of. 

Edmund Gosse, LL.D., D.C.L. f T T . T V ^ 

See the biographical article : .GpssE, ;> Edmund. | Lampoon; Lie, Jonas L. E. 

EMI Ma?a?nf DSor S of E British Electric Traction Co., Ltd. Author of Manual of l ^SMing: Electric « Commercial 
Electrical Undertakings \ &c. [ Aspects). 

Edward Heawood, M.A. r 

Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Librarian of the Royal Geographical J. Livingstone Mountains. 
Society, London. [ 

Edward Joseph Dent, M.A., Mus.Bac. v ” r 

Formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Author of A. Scarlatti: his Life \ Leo, Leonardo. 
and Works . [ 

Edm;und Owen, M.B., F.R.C.S., LL.D., D.Sc. f 

^Consulting Surgeon to St Mary's Hospital, London, and to the Children’s Hospital, r - wor . r- 

1 Great Ormond Street, London. ! Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. Late Examiner ] Ll ™ r ;. °f Liver and 

in Surgery at the Universities: of Cambridge, London and Durham. Author of Gall Bladder. 

A Manual of Anatomy for Senior Students. 

Edgar Prestage. f 

Special Lecturer in Portuguese Literature in the University of Manchester. 1? p . 

Examiner in Portuguese in the Universities of London, Manchester, &c. Com- J " 0DC b f 
mendador, Portuguese Order of S. Thiago. Corresponding Member of Lisbon ] Lopes, Fernao. 

Royal Academy of Sciences, Lisbon Geographical Society, &c. Author of Letters 
of a Portuguese Nun ; Azurara's Chronicle of Guinea ; &c. 

Sir Edwin Ray Lankester, K.C.B., F.R.S., D.Sc. 

Hon. Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Director of the Natural History Depart- ^ 

, ments of the British Museum, 1898-1907. President of the British Association, 

1906. Professor of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy in University College, J Lamellihranehia (in 
London, 1874-^1890. ^ Linacre Professor of Comparative Anatomy at Oxford, 1 \ P • 

1891-1898, Vice-President of the Royal Society, 1896. Romanes Lecturer at 
Oxford, 1905. Author of Degeneration; The Advancement of Science; The King- 
* ^ dom of Man; &c. [ 


Londonderry, 2nd Marquess of. 
-^Lampoon; Lie, Jonas L. E; 


Livingstone Mountains. 
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E. V. L. 


F. E. B. 


F. E. W. 


F. G. M. B. 


F. G. P. 


F. J. H. 


F. V. B. 
F. v. H. 


F. Wa. 


F. W. R. 


F. W. Ra. 


G. A. Gr. 


G. F. B. 


G. F. K. 


G. H. C. 


G. S. L. 


G. W. T. 


H. A. L. 


H. B. W. : 


H. B, Wo. 


Edward Verrall Lucas. 

Editor of Works of Charles Lamb. Author of Life of Charles Lamb.. 

Frank Evers Beddard, M. A., F.R.S. 

Prosector of Zoological Society, London. Formerly Lecturer in Biology at Guy’s 
Hospital, London. Naturalist to “ Challenger ” Expedition Commission, 1882- 
1884. Author of Monograph of the Oligochaeta] Animal Colouration ; &c. 

Rev. Frederick Edward Warren, M.A., B.D., F.S.A. 

Rector of Bardwell, Bury St Edmunds. Fellow of St John’s College, Oxford, 
1865-1882. Author of The Old Catholic Ritual done into English and compared with 
the Corresponding Offices in the Roman and Old German Manuals ; The Liturgy and 
Ritual of the Celtic Church ; &c. 

Frederick George Meeson Beck, M.A. 

Fellow and Lecturer in Classics, Clare College, Cambridge. 

6 

Frederick Gymer Parsons, F.R.C.S., F.Z.S., F.R.Anthrop.Inst. 

Vice-President, Anatomical Society of Great Britain and Ireland. Lecturer on 
Anatomy at St Thomas’s Hospital and the London School of Medicine for Women. 
Formerly Hunterian Professor at the Royal College of Surgeons. 

Francis John Haverfield, M.A., LL.D., F.S.A. 

Camden Professor of Ancient History in the University of Oxford. Fellow of 
Brasenose College. Ford’s Lecturer, 1906-1907. Fellow of the British Academy. 
Author of Monographs on Roman History, especially Roman Britain; &c. 

Sir Franklin Lusiiington, M.A. 

Formerly Chief Police Magistrate for London. Author of Wagers of Battle . 

F. Vincent Brooks. - 


Lamb, Charles. 


Leech. 


Lection, Lectionary; 
Lector; 

Litany; 

Liturgy. 

Lombards (in part). 


Anatomy . 


Legion (in part)] 

Limes Germanicus. 


Lear, Edward. 
Lithography. 


Baron Friedrich von Hugel. f . ' ' 

Member of Cambridge Philological Society; Member of Hellenic Society. Author -j Loisy. 
of The Mystical Element of Religion. I 

Francis Watt, M.A. T 

Barrister-at-Law, Middle Temple. Author of Law's Lumber Room ; Scotland of A Law, John. 
to-day ; See. I 


Frederick William Rudler, I.S.O., F.G.S. T Labradorite* 

Curator and Librarian of the Museum of Practical Geology, London, 1879-1902. T 0 . T «mii; 
President of the Geologists’ Association, 1887-1889. ; (l^apis lazuli. 

Francis William Raikes, K.C., LL.D. (1842-1906). f T . 

Judge of County Courts, Hull, 1898-1906. Joint-author of The New Practice ; &c. \ "len. 

George Abraham Grierson, C.I.E., Pii.D., D.Litt. (Dubl.). 

Member of the Indian Civil Service, 1873-1903. In charge of Linguistic Survey of ; 

India, 1898-1902. Gold Medallist, Royal Asiatic Society, 1909. Vice-President of i Lahnda. 
the Royal' Asiatic Society. Formerly Fellow of Calcutta University. Author of 
The Languages of India] &c. [ 

Rev. George Edmundson. M. A., F.R.Hist.S. r 

Formerly Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. Ford’s Lecturer, 1900- J 
1910. Employed by British Government in preparation of the British Case in the 1 
British Guiana-Venezuelan and British Guiana-Brazitian boundary arbitrations. \ 

George Frederick Barwick. . f 

Assistant- Keeper of Printed Books and Superintendent of Reading-room, British 4 L av igerie. 
Museum. I . . 


George Frederick Kunz, A.M;, Ph.D., D.Sc. 

Gem Expert to Messrs Tiffany & Co., New York. Hon. Curator of Precious Stones, 
American Museum of Natural History, New York. Fellow of Geological Society of 
America. Author of Precious Stones of North America] See. Senior Editor of Book 
of the Pearl . . 

George Herbert Carpenter, B. Sc. . , v i . 

Professor of Zoology in the Royal College of Science, Dublin. Author of Insects ; 
Their Structure and Life. 

George Saintsbury, D.C.L., LL.D. 

See the biographical article iEaintsbury, George E. B. 


Labid. : 


George Somes Layard. ’ ; , 

Trinity College, Cambridge. Barrister-at-Law, Inner Temple. Author of Charles J’ Linton, William James, 
Keene ; Shirley Brooks ; &c. 

Rev. Griffithes Wheeler Thatcher, M. A., B.D. 

Warden of Camden College, Sydney, N.S.W. Formerly Tutor in Hebrew and Old 
Testament History at Mansfield College, Oxford. * . ;■ 

Hendrik Antoon Lorentz. , 

Professor of Physics in the University of Leiden. Author of La thiorie electro - 
magnetique de Maxwell et son application aux corps mouvants. 

Henry Benjamin Wheatley, F.S.A. 

Assistant Secretary, Royal Society of Arts, 1879-1909. President of the Samuel 
Pepys Club, 1903-1910. Vice-President of the Bibliographical Society, 1908-1910. 

Author of The Story of London] London Past and Present] See. 

Horace Bolingbroke Woodward, F.R.S. , F.G.S. 

Formerly Assistant Director of the Geological Survey of England arid Wales. 

President Geologists’ Association, 1893-1894. Wollaston Medallist, 1908. 


Lapidary and Gem-eutt^g. : :; 


Lepidopterk. 

La Bruy ere; La Fontaine; 
Lamartifite; ' : ' x> ^ 

La Rochefoucauld; Le Sage. 


Light: Nature of. 


London: History. 


A M M 


Logan, Sir William E.; 
Lot^dale, William. 
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H. Ch« Hugh Chisholm, M.A. f 

. *0.) rmiir, ulAFprmerly Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford.; Editor of the jith edition of yLloyd George, D. 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica; Co-editor of the ioth edition. I 


HDe. 


H. F. G. 


H. F. P. 

H. H. J. 

Hi M, SV; Vo 


H. R. T. 


H. St. 

H. T. A. 


H. W. B * 


H. W. C. D. 


H. Y. 


I. Ao 


J. An. 


J. A. F. 


J. A.JF,M. 

J. A. H. 


J. Dr. 

J. D. B. 


J. d: iri 




J. F.-K. 


Rev. Hippolyte Delehaye, S.J. 

Bollandist. Joint-author of the Acta Sanctorum. 

Hans Friedrich Gadow, M.A., F.R.S., Ph D. 

Strickland Curator and Lecturer on Zoology in the University of Cambridge. 
<v,a Author of Amphibia and Reptiles (Cambridge Natural History). 

Henry Francis Pelham, LL.D. 

See the biographical article: Pelham, H. F. 

Sii H&RY Hamilton Johnston, K.C.B., G.C.M.G, 

T - i ‘ See the biographical article : J oiinston, Sir Henry H amilton. 

mHenry Morse Stephens, M.A., Litt.D. 

Professor of History and Director of University Extension, University of California. 
Author of History of the French Revolution ; Revolutionary Europe ; &c. 

Hen^.Rickard Tedder, F.S.A. • i •: . ,T. •• , 

Secretary and Librarian of the Athenaeum Club, London. 

Henry Sturt, M.A. 

Author of Idola Theatri; The, Idea of a Free Church ; and Personal Idealism . ‘ 

Rev. Herbert Thomas Andrew*?. ' / 

Professor of New Testament Exegesis, New College, London. Author of the 
i»& 4 - Commentary on Acts,” in the Westminster New Testament ; Handbook on the 
Apocryphal Books in the “ Century Bible.” 

Herbert .William Blunt, M.A. 

Student, Tutor, and Librarian, Christ Church, Oxford. Formerly Fellow of All 
Souls’ College. 

Henry William Carless Davis, M.A. 

Fellow arid. Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
; 1805^1902. Author of Charlerh,agrie)_ England imdeY the Normans' and Angevins ; 
&c. .. ' ! ' ' • ' :i * 

Sir Henry Yule, K.C.S.I. 

Sfe& the biographical article: Yule, Sir Henry. ■ 

Israel Abrahams. 

Reader in Talmudic and Rabbinic Literature in the University of Cambridge. 
Formerly President, Jewish IJistorical Society of England. Author of A Short 
History of Jewish Literature ; Jewish Life in the Middle Ages ; Judaism ; &c. 

Joseph Anderson, LL.D. 

Keeper of the National Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh. Assistant Secretary to 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, and Rhind Lecturer, 1879-1882 and 1892. 
Editor of Drummond’s Ancient Scottish Weapons ; See. 

John Ambrose Fleming, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 

.1 .. . Pender Professor of Electrical Engineering in the University of London. Fellow of 
University College, London. 1 Formerly ^Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. 
Vice-President of the Institution of Electrical Engineers. Author of The Principles 
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rmr " a letter which was the twelfth letter of th<y Phoenician 
l l‘^-. i ’^phabet v , ( It hap in its history passed though many ! 
‘Mi ¥ form, eliding curiously: enbugh in its usual 

* in^sqript form with a s!hape almost identical with that 

which it had about 900 B.e. !( L L \ As was the xase with B 
and some other letters the Greeks did not everywhere keep the 
symbol in The position; in which they had borrowed it]/ . ; >^This, 
which was its oldest form in Attica and in the Chalcidian colonies 
©Dltaly, was the I form ; adopted by the Romans, who in time 
converted it into; the : rectangle L., which passed from them to .the 
nations bf western Europe, In the Ionic alphabet,; 1 however, 
from which the ordinary Greek alphabet is derived it appeared 
as A* A ! still more common form in other parts bf Greece was A* 
withdhedegl of unequal length; The editors of Herodotus have | 
not always i recognized that the name , of Labda, the mother of 
Gypselus; in the story (v.92) of the founding of the great family 
ot XMirithian' despots,.was derived from the fact that she was 
lame and so suggested the form of the Corinthian] L . Another 
form A 5 br l K ; was practically confined to the west of Argolis. 
^he j bf the Gireek letter is ordinarily given M Ldfhbd^bxxt 
in Herodbtis (above) and in Athenaeus x. p! 453 G where the 
harhes of the letters are given, the best authenticated form is 
fidbMdl , The Hebrew name, which was probably identical with 
tfib' Thbehibiati' which,' ; with-- a final vbwel added Ws 

u^Ual, %ould easily become Lambda, b being inserted between 
id arid hhpther ^oh^bliant. The' pronunciation of l varies a 
^reat 1 { aCcbtdihg to the point at which the ; tongue makes 
Contact’ with 1 the tbof ' of ’the mouth; The contact, generally 
abcaki^g^k at^the^ same' point as ! fof W, arid this accounts for an 
ihtpqhia^b 1 .between ;th!e& sounds Which occUrls in various 
lah^Mgb^, ^^. in LzAiklacfinid from thesame root as the Greek 
|(dIpV s $;fi r d tfie ! English tdarl -The change in Latin occurs in a 
vfeify 1 lihiitid • nhmber : of cases ; and v one; explanation of their 
occiiWbncb ik that they' are borrowed (Sabine) words. In pro- 
’huncifitibh the brbatK niay be allowed to escape’ at oiie or both 
iid^p J 6 fcthb; tongub. In most languages l is a fairly; stable sound; 

1 ' H6vvev^rV ; hiVe 0i ifiuch ; v difficulty in distinguishing 

;betviceh IMd rf In ! Old ; Persian T is ;foimd in only 5 two foreign 
^wbrdsl aiid in Saff&M'diffmen^ r ; &ndf differently 

In tlie Ilhie Words! Stherwisey however; the : interchanges 
betWeeU )' and l wete somewhat! "exaggerated by the older philo- 
logists. ' Before Other consonants / becomes silent in hot a> few 
.famgu&g^* /n#ablyfi»;‘.INfP€h, where 4 t r isTreplaced hy Mr a pd iu 
English* whet© iUiha;s i oCca^on.ally been restored in recent times, 
xvi. 1 


e.g+m fault which earlier was spelt without l (as in French whence 
it was borrowed), and which Goldsmith could still rhyme with 
aught.. Im the 15th century the Scottish dialect of English 
dropped . k largely both before , consonants and finally after a and 
u v . <k ;=*= all,: jV = fall, — pull, ^c ,= = : wool, bulk pronounced like 

book, &c,e W hile after 0 it appears as w, row (pronounced rau) = 
roily; know'** knoll, &c. It is to be observed that L= 50 does not 
come from, this symbol, but was an adaptation of >K the western 
Greek? formAof %, which had no corresponding sound in Latin 
and was therefore not included in the ordinary alphabet. This 
symbol was first rounded into JL, and then changed first to JL 
and ultimately to L. (P. Gi.) 

LAACHER SEE, a lake of Germany, : in the .Prussian Rhine 
Province, 5 m. W. of Brohl on the Rhine, and N. of the village 
of rNiedermendig. > It occupies what is; supposed to be a crater, 
of the Eifel volcanic formation, and the pumice stone and basalt 
found in . great quantities around it lend credence to this theory. 
It lies' 850 ft. : ‘above the sea, is 5 m. in circumference and 160 ft. 
deep, and is surrounded by an amphitheatre of high hills. The 
water is, sky rblue in colour, very cold and bitter to the taste. 
The lake has no natural outlet, and consequently is subjected 
to a considerable, rise and -fall. On the western side lies the 
Benedictine abbey of St Maria Laach (A bbatia Lacensis) founded 
in 1093 by Henry II., count palatine of the Rhine. The abbey 
church, , dating from the 12th century, was restored in 1838. 
The history, of the .monastery down to modem times appears to 
have been uneventful. In 1802 it was, abolished and at the close 
of the. Napoleonic wars it became/ a Prussian state demesne. 

! In 1863 it passed into the hands of the Jesuits, who, down to 
■ their expulsion in 1873, published here a periodical, which still 
| appears, entitled Stimpim ( aus Maria Laach. In 1,892 the 
! monastery was again occupied by tjhe Benedictines. 

LAAGER, a South, African Putch word (Dutch leger, . Ger. 

! lager, connected with; Eng. -‘ lair ”). , for a temporary defensive 
I encampment, formed by a Circle of wagqns, . The English word 
! is “ leaguer,”. aft-armed camp, especially that of a besieging or 
! “beleaguering ” : army;. The Ger A lager, in the sense of “ store/ 9 
is familiar as , the name of a light beer (see Brewing). 

LAAS, ERNST (1837-1885), German philosopher, was born 
on the i 6 th of June 1 83 7 at Fursten walde> He studied theology 
; and philosophy under ^Trendelenburg at Berlin, and eventually 
: became professor of philosophy in the new university of Strasp- 
| burg. In Kant's * Analogies der Erjahrung (1876) he keenly 
j criticized . Kant’s, transcendentalism, aud ■ in his chief work 
i LfyalisMu&iriwA Positivismus ; (3: ypls.-, ,18797-1884), he dre# a 


2 . LA BADIE— LABE 


clear contrast between Platonism, from which he derived trans- 
cendentalism, and positivism, of which he considered Protagoras 
the founder. Laas in reality was a disciple of Hume. 
Throughout his philosophy he endeavours to connect meta- 
physics with ethics and the theory of education. 

His chief educational works were Der deutsche Aufsatz in den 
obern Gymnasialklassen (1868; 3rd ed., part i., 1898, part ii. , 1894), 
and Der deutsche Unterricht aufhdhern Lehranstalten (1872; 2nd ed. 
1886). He contributed largely to the Vierteljahrsschr. f. wiss. Philos. 
(1880-1882); the Litterarischer Nachlass, a posthumous collection, 
was published at Vienna (1887). See Haniscn, Der Positivismus von 
Ernst Laas (1902); Gjurits, Die Erkenntnistheorie des Ernst Laas 
Falckenberg, Hist, of Mod. Philos. (Eng. trans., 1895). 

LA BADIE, JEAN DE (1610-1674), French jii vine, founder of 
the school known- as the Labadists, was bonTat Bourg, not far 
from Bordeaux, 6n the 13th of February 1610, being the son of 
Jean Charles de la Badie, governor of Guienne. He was sent 
to the Jesuit school at Bordeaux, and when fifteen entered the 
Jesuit college there. In 1626 he began to study philosophy 
and theology. He was led to hold somewhat extreme views 
about the efficacy of prayer and the direct influence of the Holy 
Spirit upon believers, and adopted Augustinian views about 
grace, free will and predestination, which brought him into 
collision with his order. He therefore separated from the 
Jesuits, and then became a preacher to the people, carrying on 
this work in Bordeaux, Paris and Amiens. At Amiens in 1640 
he was appointed a canon and teacher of theology. The hostility 
of Cardinal Mazarin, however, forced him to retire to the Car- 
melite hermitage at ' Graville. A study of Calvin’s Institutes 
slewed him that he had more in common with the Reformed 1 
tMh With' the Roman Catholic Church, and after various 
adventures he joined the Reformed Church of France and 
became professor of theology at Montaubanin 1650. His reasons 
for doing so he published in the same year in his Declaration 
<fb J tan de la Badie. His accession to the ranks of the Pro- 
testants was deemed a great triumph; no such man since Calvin 
himself, 1 it was said, had left the Roman Catholic Church. 
He was called to the pastorate of the church at Orange on the 
Rhone in 1657, and at once became noted for his severity of 
discipline. He set his face zealously against dancing, card- 
playing and worldly entertainments. The unsettled state of 
the country, recently annexed to France, compelled him to leave 
Orknge, and in 1659 he became a pastor in Geneva. He then 
accepted a call to the French church in London, but after 
various wanderings settled at Middelburg, where he was pastor 
to the French-speaking congregation at a Walloon church. 
His peculiar opinions were by this time (1666) well known, and 
he and his congregation found themselves in conflict with the 
ecclesiastical authorities; The result was that la Badie and his 
followers established a separate church in a neighbouring town. 
In 1669 he moved to Amsterdam. He had enthusiastic disciples, 
PMre Yvon (1646-1707) at ; Montauban, Pierre Dulignon 
(d. 1679), Franpois Menuret (d. 1670), Theodor Untereyk (d. 
1693), F. Spanheim (1632-1701), and, more important than 
any , Anna Maria v. Schiirman (1607-1678), whose book Eucleria 
ii 1 perhaps the best exposition of the tenets of her master. At 
t$e' head of his separatist congregation, la Badie developed his 
views for a reformation of the Reformed Churches: the church 
Is a communion of holy people who have been born again from 1 
sin; baptism is the sign and seal of this regeneration, and is ! 
Co be administered only to believers; the Holy Spirit guides 
the regenerate into all truth, and the church possesses throughout ! 
kll time those gifts of prophecy which it had in the ancient days; ; 
the coriimunity at Jerusalem is the continual type of every 
Christian congregation, therefore there should be a community ; 
of goods, the disciples Should live together, eat together, dance; 
together; marriage is a holy ordinance between two believers,! 
ahd the children of the regenerate are born without original 
sip, marriage with an unregenerate person is " not binding. 
They did not observe the Sabbath, because — so they said' — their 
life was a continual Sabbath. The life and separatism of the , 
community brought 1 them into frequent collision with their, 
neighbours and with the magistrates, and in 1670 they accepted 


the invitation of the princess Elizabeth, abbess of Herford in 
Westphalia, to take up their abode within her territories, and 
settled in Herford to the number of about fifty. Not finding the 
rest they expected they migrated to Bremen in 1672, and 
afterwards to Altona, where they were dispersed on the death 
of the leaders. Small communities also existed in the Rhineland, 
and a missionary settlement was established in New York. 
Jean de la Badie died in February 1674. 

La Badie’s works include La Proph 6 tie (1668), Manuel de pietS 
(1669), Protestation de bonne foi et saine doctrine (1670), Brieve 
declaration de nos sentiments touchant VEglise (1670). See H. van 
Berkum, De Labadie en de Labadisten (Sneek, 1851); Max Gobel 
(1811-1857), Gesch . d. christl. Lebens in der rheinisch-westphalischen 
Kirche {Cobtew, 3 vols, JJeinrjcb Hgppe (1820-1879), 

‘ Geschichte des FigtvsnfuSif Leiden^ r&7c|) ; VMbfec% ^iMhl,| (leschichte 
des Pietikmus, vol. ii fBotin^.jSSo)^ aid fego^cifrnvl Rffilr Yvon, 
A brege precis de la vie et de la conduite et des vrais sentiments de feu 
Mr de Labadie, and Anna Maria v. Schiirman, Eucleria (Altona, 
1673, 1678). Cf. the article in Herzog-Hauck, Realencyklopadie. 

LAB AHUM, the sacred military standard of the early Christian 
Roman emperors, first adopted by Constantine the Great after 
his miraculous vision in 312, although, according to Gibbon, 
he did not exhibit it to the army till 323. The name seems to 
have been known before, and the banner was simply a Christian- 
ized form of the Roman cavalry standard. Eusebius (Life 
of Const, i. 31) describes the first labarum as consisting of a 
long gilded spear, crossed at the top by a bar from which hung 
a square purple cloth, richly jewelled. At the upper extremity 
of the spear was a golden, wreath encircling the, sacred mpnogram, 
formed of the first two letters; of, thh n&jhe 1 ili 1 £hr$?^ fn laWr 
banners the monogram waksdmdtimb^ efhbrdfdered bhwe clofji. 
A special guard of iifty soldmrs ^a^ 'ap|{)6iiited td'--jJr6ffekkjib 
sacred standard. The denv&tj&U Pf Wor'd ' Jkbkirum is 

disputed; it appears to be connetted with the Basque iatMniat 
signifying standard. See Flag:; ') oC* ofLo -nijoa 

LABf, LOUISE CHARLIN PERRIN (d. -1525^1566), i Frew* 
poet, called- Ld Belle Cordiere, wa&\bdrn at Lyons; about 
the daughter of a rich ropetnaker, named Hharley or Charlim 
At the siege of Perpignan she is said; .to* have fought Pn, horse-, 
back in the ranks of the Dauphin, afterwards Henry II. ,> Some 
time before 1551 she married Ennemond- ; Perrin, : a riopemakeri 
She formed a library and gathered round her a i society which' 
included many of the learned ladies iof Lyons;— P^nettel du 
Guillet, Claudine and Sibylle SceVe and Clemence de /Bobrges* 
and the poets Maurice Scdvb, Charles Fontaine, fiPpntus rde 
T yard ; and among the occasional visitors were Clement : Marot 
and his friend Melin de Saint- Gelaisjj withiprobaWy Bonaventurd. 
des Periers and Rabelais. About i 5 i 5 .p)the-pQek ! Qliv.jer h 4 e Jd^-g^y 
passed through Lyons on , his. way to,I|taIy 'in thp, suite , J^ap 
d’Avanson, the French envoy to the Holy , Spe., . .t^e ippud 
of Ronsard, “ Prince of Poet§,” .•he;.,mejt r . 
reception from Louise, who straightway 
There seems little doubt that her passipu for ft£pgny iqspireq 
her eager, sincere verse,, and: the ^ S el^e^,,pr<)b|%|)]^!.^p^es^ i ^^ 
grief at his first absence. .A second. shqr^yisiL.tp ,,^'y bjti^w^S 
followed by a second’ longer, absence. oj 
shown more decisively in her SonmtS',.. which, 
quickly attained great popularity^, ;.p.uripg;. ; hi^ 

Italy Magny had apparently ; qonsoled punse^ 

ing of his return, encouraged , anoflieL admirer,,, : Qauqe^^^ 

when her lover returned; . unexpectedly:,, ^ r touf?q 

Rubys,. but Magny’s jealousy r found, oife j 

to the Sire Ay mon (Enneqiond) , , which ruined rher repulatjion; 

while Rubys, , angry at his dis/ms$ai, ..a.y^pg.e.jji 

his Htstotre veritable <fe ,Z^o^ r; (i5;73 ; ), v ...'phi^sca^d^ jS^qe^-a 

fatal blow at Lpuise’s position. , .ghostly, 

died, and she returned to her , epu^try ^ppse 

she died on- the 25th, ,of , 

the fortune she was deft to (tlie pppr r , j Her 

the Elegies apd onnets ^nje^tippe^ rj a ; ^prpsp" 

d’ amour (translatea intp En^ish by.^pbprt ^^en^^ji6o^)u^ 0 j 

See editions of her CEuvfeb by* P. < BlaheKeihki^ ’ t tby <£. 
Boy (2 vols , ji 887);< - ! A sketch qt ! Louise )Lab6;dnd ofidte Lydfipesie 
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M^r^c^el!g' r a#4 Mm ,<?/ the French 

'Kmmssance (ipoix /See ja&|J^,'^ayre l ,^1(7/^> de } 'i&fygpy ''( 1 , 8 $$)^] 
LApEL'^^^rehcji^ word,, nowT^^esented by lambeau, possibly 
a“vanant; ; it is of, obsCuro origin and may be connected with a 
Teikpnic" 4 iv6f^ appearing in’ the ' English “ lap a flap or fold), 


a ^lijp^, jicket, br card/of paper, metal or other material, attached 
|to ^an objecl:, su/chas a parceljbottle/ &c/, and containing a name, 
aMress,. / 'Ae^cripf ibn or ojitier iiifqrmatibn, for the purpose of 
Identi^ / j J 0^jgina)|y ‘ tjie word ineant a band or ribbon 

'of V liribn was thus applied to the fillets 
tfhfillae'j '"atfaCh^,. tp k bishop’s mitre. In heraldry the 
’’^isja riiarlk of cadency.” ., 

J t 1 In ^architecture; / the ' teiriri “ label ” is applied to the/ outer 
0 j ectf ^ wii^idows, arches, !&c., sometimes 
called ^ J'T&npstope ’/ >: °pr‘; “ /(Veather MbuldingJ, ,r or , / “ Hood 
mou^I . } ^h^ / !l fprmer . terms r s^em ' sparpely applicable,/ as this 
mb\il^iing. 1 is .often / inslete a building where no rain could 
comp, l^'xonse^tuently^ "jthpfe , isV no'^dnp. ;;In iNofman /. ’time’s j 

project,', and wlieh it did it was 
ver^dittle^ t ^a '^prffi^'part of the series of arcji mouldiiigs. Ip 
f t&e (/fearly English^ styles , they wefe ( not very large, sometimes i 
slightly under cut isom^times deeply, sometimes a quarter round ; 
^lfir chrihifer, a^d y^y frequently /a '“rolP 'or <lc scrolhmou^dmg, ,, 
so called because it resembles the, part of a scroll' where the edge 
lapSj pvqr the‘ ^qdy, of Jlie ^ Labels geiieraliy resemble the 

strinff-icdu^eS'bf’ tHe period, hiid ^ in f abt, often return horizontally 
ancl! foipf "s$ Hrigsl "^^^e less common in Cohtinental archi- ‘ 
beptufe than! in" English/ " ' ■ ; 

; ; l abe 0, ; jat Ail tJiJS ^ ' an^istius (c. 50 B.c~A.p. 18), Roman 
jiirist,' was the 'soil bf dPacuyius ' Ahtistiu^ a jurist who 

paused himself to be slain after the defeat bf his party at Philippi. 
A ipppibph pi ^ ^ ptebhian nobility, and in easy, circumstances, 

thejyquriger Labeq early, entered public life, , and soon rose to 
the i^praetorship; but his undisguised antipathy to the new 
r^ftriq, and the somewhat brusqhe .^manner in which in the 
senatpi he 'pccasiohally / gave expression to his republican sym- 
pathies-p-what Tacitus ; Qi nn, K iii. 7 5) calls, his incorrupta libertas — 
pro Ved -an ) obstacle to his advancement, and his rival,* Ateius 
■Capito/,/ 1 whb had; unreservedly 1 given in his adhesion to the 
prqmoted by ^ugusttis! io ; . thp consulate, 
when. f the ; aPPAiptment should baye fallen to Labeo ; smarting 
unden the wrong done himj habeb declined the office when it 
w.as offered to fiim in a subsequent year (Tac. Ann. iii. 75; 
.'Pd^ph^Jjp fr;, 47, Dig. 1 ; 2) / 1 Eroni this time he seems to have 
deyptWl'/Ms f ^hqje i. tihae; to/. j.urisptud^nj:e! His draining in the 
science had -been derived principally rfrom Trebatius Testa. 
TM his knowledge bf the law he added a wide general culture, 
ddi/Jxtih^^ liis‘ ! t ^ ^kpfe|6^a,li!>t L ! ' dl^ll^C tfc^, ; philology (gram- 
, ! ratid ; .a/iatiQuii as yaJluable aids in the exposition, 
expansion, and application; of legal doctrine. ; (Gell. xiii. 10). 
T)own ( to thei time of Hadrian his Was probably the name of 
greatest authority ; arid several of his works' were abridged ! 
arid iririotated by later haiids. While Capito is hardly ever 
tefOtred-tO', the dicta of Labeo are of constant recurrence in the 
j Wtitirigsbfthe ! claissifcal' jUrfetS^such as Gaius,/ Ulpian and Paul; 

f hrimbfet' ! of- thettri^ were thought worthy 

6 i A pri-efeefvatidnin Justinian’s Digest, Labeo gets the credit 
bf * Mrig- The- fOutidet ‘ df the • Proculiari sect or school, while 
'Gdp&o ds 1 spoken Of asf the founder of the rival Sabiriian one 
^oA 4 p 6 fiiiis dri-fr;' Dl]g. jL" 2) : £ but it is probable that the 
“¥eaP fodhder& 'of the ' two schoUie mtTe Proculris and Sabinus, 
followers fespectively of the methods Of Labeo and Capito. 
a rl Labels most impdrtant) literary work was the Libri Posteriorum } 
sO jqalled b^Gause ipublished qnly after his death. It contained a 
.^posrjtion ; ojt, ..cprunaqn Jaw/ His fi ibri ad Edictum 

'embraced a bommeritary, hot orily on the edicts of the urban arid 
peregrine praetors, but, also on that of the curqle aediles. His 
« %HrWavBvY'' : Mbi VIII., a collection 01 definitions and 
axibrriatid legal propositions, seems to have been one of his most! 
.dhahraeteristici productibiik > 1 £ ■ ) l l l ' / ;• i / ■ - " /• : /■ * 

ol iSee^^mrfEqkj *^Pe yita, mpribus,>et studiis M.j Ant. , Labeonis 

v 2 l - i-f Ma^coyius, De [ 
'SeeM /SdHtyfaiidt,' eP ProMimbr: i Perni be, . M. AnjtiMus ; 

l lMi I'dihV pfyvkWfflhPskd'* ] MKthtimerU l tier 'Kdizkftieit \ 
i)9.d8iii.<,v gxtol .'nd&rs&mt oL|).U tuef<i.b:yYrn/ j 


LABERIUS, KE 0 IIHJ 8 j-.(bo rRomam kuightband 

writer of mij^es; He seems to, have been a ihan of qau^tic wit, 
who wrqtef for his own pleasure. In 45 Julius Caesar ordered 
him to appear in one of his own mimes in a public contest with 
the actor / Publilius Syrus, Laberius pronounced a dignified 
prologue . on the degradation 1 thus , thrust on his sixty jyeats, 
and directed several sharp allusions against the dictator! -Caesar 
awarded the victory to Publilius, but restored Laberius tod his 
equestrian rank,, which he had forfeited by appearing? as: !a mimus 
(Macrobius, 5 ^. rib. >7); ,0 Laberitis was. the chief of those who 
introduced the mimus into' Latin literature towards, the - close 
of the republican period.; He seems to have : been a man of 
learning and culture, but his pieces did not escape the coarseness 
inherent to the; class of literature to ( which a they belong^ 
and Aulus GeIliuS: Jxvf 7 : , 1) accuses him of extravagance = in 
the coining of new' words.: : Horace (Sat. il 16) .speaks of him: in 
terms of qualified praisfe. nyu-; -• r' : ;y.- \ • .£ ; r -|',v.uf ‘10 

In addition to the prqlogue {/in^M^yrobius), the titles of f orty-fpur 
of his miriii have been preserved ; ( the fragment^ have,, been collected 
by O. Rihbbck iri his CaMicorUm'LdUndrttrn ieU%lide y (x8j$yj ]} 1 • 
LABIATAE (i:e, “ lipped,” ' Hat: labium, lip)) Jn bbtkny', ^ k 
natural order qf' seed-plants belonging tb the series Tribiflbr^e 
of the' dicotyledons, arid; containing about ! f 50 gbnefa With 
2800 species. The xriaj'ority are annual or perehnial ' Hbiftis . 



Fig. i.— Flowering Shoot qf Head-nettle (Lamium alburn),. ,/» 
Flower cut lengthwise, enlarged.; 2 calyx, enlarged; ^/ floral 
.diagram. ' 1 ‘ ‘ Vl ' i ' :n 

inhabiting the temperate zone, bbcoming shrubby in warmer 
climates. The stem is generally; square in section and the simple 
exstipulate leaves are arranged in ; decussating pairs (i&t each 
pair is in a plane at right angles to that of the pairs immediately 
above and below it),; the blade is entire,/, or toothed; lobed 
or more or less deeply cut. v The plant is of te^ hairy, and the kahrs 
are frequently glandular, the secretion, containingrua- scent 
characteristic of the genus or species. The flowers are : borne 
in the axils of the leaves- or bracts; they are rarely , solitary 
as in Scutellaria (skull-cap), arid generally forrii an? apparent 
whorl (verticillasler) a,t the node, consisting of a pair; of .cymose 
inflorescences each of which is a simple three-flowered dichasiUnl 
as in Brunella, Salvia, &c., or more generally a dichasium passing 
over into a pair of monochasial cymes as ; in ; Lamium Jfig 1 qi)> 
Ballota, Nepeta, &c. A number of : whqtls rriay be crowded* sat; tke 
apex of the stem arid the subtending leaves reduced to small 
bracts, the whole forming a raceme- or spike-like inflorescen.be 
as in Mentha (fig; 2; 5) Brunella, &c.; the bracts? are sOmotime^ 
large and coloured as in M&nazda, ppeoies oi Salvia, &c., in the 
latter the apex of the stem isi sometimes occupied ,'WitJif 
of /sterile coloured bracts. > The plan of fthe 
.uniform/ (fig. 1, Sh j 


LABI€AMAl/VIA4®fAMCHE 


?medkb’ plkne} with 5 'Sepals united; tSt&MriHal persistent cup- 
like calyx, 5 petals united to forrri a * t wo-lipped gapingcorblla, : 
^ sthmems inserted on the Corolla-tube, two of Hvhithj generally 
■the anterior p ! air, : are longer than - the other two (didynamous 
arrangement) -^-sometimes ! as in' Salma,, the i posterior pair is 
aborted^* and two superior median : carpels, each very early 
divided by a constriction in -a vertical plane, the pistil consisting 
of ! four cells each ‘containing one erect anatropous ovule attached 
to the base of an axile placenta; the style springs from the 
centre ;of the pistil between the four segments- (gyn&basic) , and 
is simple with a bifid apex. ■ The fruit comprises four one-seeded 
nutlets included in the persistent calyx; the seed has a thin 
testa , and the embryo almost or completely fills it. Although 
theigeneralvfoirm and plan of arrangement of the flower is very : 
uniform; there are wide variations in detail. Thus the calyx 
may bd tubular, belhshaped, or almost spherical, or straight 
or bent, and the length and form of the teeth or lobes varies 
&lsb ; 'it' riiay be equally toothed; as in mint (Mentha) (fig. 2 , 
’8)1 ’and marjoram (Onganum) ; ‘ or two-lipped as in thyme 
[Thymus), Lamium (fig, 1) and Salvia (jag. 2, 1);. the number 
pf , rierves affords useful characters for distinction of genera.,! 
there are. , normally five main . nerves | between which simple or 
fpr^d secondary nerves are more or less developed, (the shape : 



^:Fig. 2.— i, . Flower of Sage (Salvia officinalis). 2, Corolla of same 1 
cut open. showing the two stamens.;. S, flower of spearmint (Mentha 
viridis) ; %, corolla of same cut open .showing stamens ; 5, flower- 
ing shoot of same, r educed ; 6, floral diagram otSalyjd\ \ 

of the corolla varies widely, the differences being doubtless 
intimately associated with the pollination of the flowers by insect- 
agepcy, The tube is straight or , variously bent and often 
widens towards the mouth. Occasionally the limb is equally 
five-toothed, or forms, as in Mentha (fig. 2, 3 , 4) an almost 
regular four-toothed corolla by union of the two posterior teeth. 
Usually it is two-lipped, the upper lip being formed by the two 
posterior, the lower lip by the three. anterior petals (see fig. . 1, 
ahd - figi 2, 1, 6); the median, lobe of the lower lip is generally 
moist developed and forms a resting-place, for the bee or other 
insect when; probing the flower for horiey, the upper lip shows 
great variety in form, often, as in Lamium (fig, r)i, Stachys, &c., , 
it' is ! arched forming a protection from rain for the stamens, j 
urrifc may be flat as in thyme. ; In the tribe the four 

Upper; cpetals form the upper lip, and the single anterior one 
the lower lip, and in Teuerium the upper lip is \ absent, all five 
lobes being pushed 'forward to form 1 the lower:: The posterior 
Stamen is. sorhetimesu present as; a staminode', but generally 
Suppressed; the upper pair are -often; reduced to staminodes i 
oi more br less completely suppressed asrin Salvia (figi 2, -8) 6 ) ; ; 
ferely ? are> thdse developed and dhe anterior pair reduced. In 
‘Qokus the > stamens are monadelphous/ In Nepeta And; allied ! 
genera' the posterior pair are the longer, but. ; this is rare, the i 
riidyriamous character "being generally the result of the anterior ; 
pairdbeing ^the longer: The' anthers' are two-celled, e ! ach cell 
Splitting ^ -lengthwise ; > dthe > connective >: may* te > 1 more » or • dess 
developed ^between the Tells; an" extreme case is seen im Salvia \ 


'■(fig." J2, 8), -where the connective is ^fifdhn afid;j(finted (td'dKe 
filament, while the anterior anther-cell is reduced to. a' sterile 
appendage. Honey is secreted by a hypogynous disk^ In the 
more general type of flower the anthers and stigmas are pro- 
tected by the arching upper lip as in dead-nettle (fig. i) and many 
other British genera; the, lower lip ‘ affords a resting-place for 
the insect which in probing . the flower for the honey, secreted 
on the lower side of the disk, collects pollen on ’ its tack. 
Numerous variations in detail are found in the different genera; 
in Salvia (fig. 2); for instance, there is alevermechanism, the 
barren half of each anther forming a knob at the end of a^hort 
arm which when touched by the. head ' of an insect . pauses the 
anther at the end of the longer arm To descend on tlie insect^s 
back. In the less common type, where the anterior part of tbe 
flower is ' more developed, as in the Ocimoideae, the ., stamens 
and style lie on the under lip and honey is secreted on the, upper 
side of the hypogynous disk ; the insect in probing . the flower 
gets smeared with pollen bn its belly and legs. Both types 
include brightly-coloured flowers with longer tubes adapted to 
the visits of butterflies and moths, as species of Salvia y Stachys, 
Mpnarda, &c. ; some South American species of Salvia are 
pollinated by humming-birds. . In Mentha (fig. 2, 8), thyme, 
marjoram (Origanum), and aflied genera,, the. flowers are nearly 
regular and the, stamens spread beyond , the corolla. r , r , 

The persistent calyx encloses ; the ripe nutlets, and aids; in 
their distribution in various ways, by means of winged spiny 
or hairy lobes or teeth; sometimes it forms a swollen bladder. 
A scanty endosperm is sometimes present in the seed; the 
embryo is generally parallel to the fruit axis with a short inferior 
radicle and generally flat cotyledons. ' V : : ’ ,M ; 

The order occurs in all warm and temperate regions ; its chief 
centre is the Mediterranean region, where some genera such as 
Lavandula, Thymus, Rosmarinus and others form an important 
feature in the vegetation. The tribe Ocimoideae is exclusively 
tropical and subtropical and occurs in both hemispheres, The order 
is well represented in Britain by seventeen native genera ; , Mentha 
(mint) includihg' also .M.jpipeUta (peppermint) and Ml Pule gtum 
(pennyroyal) ; Origanum vulgar e (marjoram) ; Thymus Serpyllum 
(thyme);' Calamintha (calamint), including also C. Clinopodium 
(wild basil) and C, Acinos, ( basil thyme) ; Salvia (sage),, including 
S. Verbenaca \ (clary) ; Nepeta Cataria . (catmint) , N. Glechoma 
(ground-ivy) ; Brunella (self-heal) ; ScutUlaria (skull-cap) ; Stachys 
(woundwort) 5 S, Betonim is wood betony ; Galeopsis (hemp-nettle) ; 
Lamium (dead-nettle) ; ‘ Battotd (black horehound) ; . Teuerium 

(germander*); ; and ■ Ajuga (bugle) : ; 

Labiatae are readily distinguished from all other orders of the 
series, excepting Verbenaceae, in which, however, the style is 
terminal; but several genera, e.'g, Ajuga, Teuerium and Rosmarinus, 
approach ;Verbenaceae in this respect, and in; some genera of that 
order the style is more or less sunk between the ovary lobes. The 
fruit-character indicates an affinity with Bpraginaceae from which, 
however, they differ in habit and by characters of ovule and embryo. 

The presence of volatile oil renders many genera of economic use, 
such are thyrtie, mar j oram (Origanum) ; sage (Salvia) ■■, lavender 
(Lavandula),, rosemary (Rosmarinus), patchouli (Pogostemon)^ The 
tubers of Stachys Sieboldi are eaten in France. ,, 

LABICANA, VIA, an ancient highroad of Italy, leading E.S.E. 
from Borne, , It seems, possible that the road at first led , to 
Tusculum, that it wa? then prolonged to Labici, and later still 
became a: road for through traffic; it may even have superseded 
the Via Latina as, a route to the S.E.,. for, while; the distance 
from Rome to their main 'junction at Ad Bivium (or to another 
junction at Corppitum Anagninum) i$ practically identical, the 
summit level of the jforpier is- 725 ft. lower than that, qf the 
latter, a little to the west of, the pass of Algidus, After their 
junction it; is-probable; that the, road bore the • name Via Uatina 
rathen Thab Via Labicana. The course of the road after the 
first six miles drorn Rome is riot identical with that of any modern 
road, bqt (Can be clearly ; traced by remains t of pavement and 
buildings along its. course, / . , , , . , , , , ■ : : . , 

See T. Ashby in Papers qf the British School at Rome 15,sqq. , 
,r. . ',,v !■ ; (T. As!) 

LABICHE, EUGENE MARIN (1815-1888), French dramatist, 
was born 1 on r ;the : 5th : of May 181 5; 'of bourgeois parentage. He 
bead for the bar, bfit literature h^d, more powerful attractioris, 
and he was : hardly,, twenty: when he \gav e ip, tfie CMrubin--Ah 
impertinent little magazine, long vanished and = fprgotten-~a 









' ^yali^i style of the < period^ •%$ 
plus ;b#tte$ } sof$ ks plus fmsses. A few -others followed much jin ! 
the; same strain, but failed to catch -the attention of the public* j 
Hejteiedihisjhand at dt^^tiekritiGisin in ,the: the&trey, ! 

and in 1838, ;made a double venture on; the stage* The! -small 
Theatre r du pantheon produced, amid some signs of popular 
favour, a drama pf his, while a vaudeville* 

Monsieur. da jCoisU^ •mfyinteftt! 'Written .1 in 

cpllaboratipn with Marc Mighel, and; given ; at !v tlie Balais Rpyah 
introduced; for the first- time to the Parisians : a provincial: actor 
who was tp become and to remain jgteat favourite with them) 
Grasspt, the famous Jow comedian*; : In the; same! year ;Lubi,che> 
still, doubtful about his true vocatipm published a romance 
palled Xa Cld des champs. M. heph JJalevy, hjs successor- *at 
tire; Aqademy >apd his panegyrist, informs us that; the publisher 
became * a ; bankrupt soon after -the : ; noyel was ipufe ?‘A> lucky 
misadventure, : for,?, the biographer concludes, “ this t timely 
I^Uttnngipf Pestiny sent .Iiinp hack itp the stagey where | a, career 
of jsuccess/wiqs ^w.aiting;ihirn«i? ^ There* wa§ yet whether obstacle 
in, r the iWM* r )Vhen he married, [ he solemnlyr prpmised ; his wif e’$ 
parents; that be, would. renounce,: a fprpfessipn, then considered 
incompatible with > moral , regularity; and , i domestic , happiness, 
RuTa year, afterwards his, wifer>sppn.tauepu 4 y ^relpased him. from 
his .ypw, 3 rand { Labiche recalled the incident when h$ dedicated 
the fesf editipn pf his complete iwprk^^i“ Tp ; my - wife- ”1 j JLabkh^ 
mepnjun^ aaipihe, 3 r Pumanpird 

an$ othem contributed comic plays ] ipf empempd .with rCpuplete 
tpii ! ^risj ( thcaf^ea. j The series culminated in the memoth 
ame T fajce in five acts* pajlieAd^lqlh 4&MUSS 

; , (It remains r an 1 accomphshed > specimen, j$£ itheiiErenQh. 
i^prqg$p 3 .i#< w r hich some One is s in: search of, something, but does 
not finjdyitjdijil lye; minutes before the, curtaimialls^ Pripr ; ito 
that date Labiche had been only a successful: 
a, prpwd of others; but ; ay twelvemonth later he made ^ mew 
departure, \ Le Misanthropy et f , V^uvyrgnat. (All rthe-) plays 
givep for jthe mext twenty-five years, ; although -constructed ° n 
thp ; pld plan, contained ; a more or less , appreciable; dpse of 
that jcpm;p observation and good sensp which 5 gradually raked 
^he Brench rfarpe almost to the; level pf, the comedy v of character 
ap’d man nei:3 * “ Pf all the subjects,” he said, “which ofierpd 
themselves to me, ? I have selected; the bourgeois vi , Essentially 
mediocre ; in his vices and in his virtues, ( he i stands half-way 
between the hero, and the scoundrel,; between the s saint , and the 
profligate. ’V I)uring the second , period, of , his, • career 1 Labiche 
had the cpllaboratipn of Delacour, 5 Choler A and others. - When 
it; is asked what, .sharp in the authorship, and success pf- the, plays 
may be claimed for those men, we shall answer-in |lmile Angler -s 
words: j*-jrhe ;} distinctive qualities which secured , a lasting 
ypgue for the plays pf Labiche are to be found in all the comedies; 
Written by him; with different collaborators,, and are conspicuously 
absenfi frpm those which ithpy wrote without him A oAi mure 
useful and mpre important collaborator he found in. Jean Marie 
' Micheh Gepfiroy ( 1 81 3-1 8.83) whomhe had known as : 4 deputanb 

in ; hk younger days, and who, remained , his. faithful Interpreter: 
to the last.; peoffroy impersonated; bourgeois nptpnly tP; the 
public, but , to the. author, himself ; ; and it .may be r assumed that 
Labiche;; when writing, could see and hear Geoff roy ! acting the 
Chamctm and uttering^ ;in ; his pompous, fussy- way, the words 
that he had : just committed to paper* :CMimar,e \le biep-aimei 
(1863) ? . Le Jfqyage de M ,. , Perrichon ( i860);, ; L^; Grammaire, Un\ 
Pipd i 'Cagwtty -. (1864),? may be, quoted as the: 
happiest prpductipnSypf: Labiche. ; s / v ; lu. - ■ -n; 

fn 1877 he brought his connexion with the stage to a close,! 
%nd retired to his rural property in Sologne,. There: he could be 

f Victor Varin, pseudonym of Charles Yoirin (j 798- 1 869), 

Marc Ahtpine Am6d6e Michel (1812-1868), va u dey illist , l 

3 Lduis Francois Nicolaise, called Clairville (i 8 1 1^1879), part-' 
author of the famous Fille de Mme Angot (1872)1 ; f : 

\ ) ,1 Philippe pranpoisrPinpl, called Dumanoir (1806- 1 865).; , - v ; • ; J :? 

3 Alfred' Charlemagne jbarfigue,' called Delacpur 1 r(i 8 i§“f§ 85 )f 
For a! fist of " this author’s. piece;s see *, O. Lor enk, VMtilogue General; 

AamObiU'>d ■ J,c; , -i 

6 Adolphe Joseph Choler (1822-1889). mo n i.b 


s^en;! dressed as a farmer, with low+brimmed haty thick gaiteis 
add an ehof hious s^cky Superintending: Jhe ’ dgrictdthtalr ^oi4 
and • busily ! } engaged in’ ieclaimihg Jan^’ apdl ififtmjies* , J'Hjs Jil^ 
long friend, Augier, visited him in his principality, and, being 
left, ; alone in - the! library, ; took to treading? 1 his i hoiffelitam&tic 
productions,, scattered here^and Jhore? in the 1 shape of (theatrical 
brochures. He strongly adyised:. Labichei to. publish; a, collected 
and revised edition of hk works. L The rsuggestipni first declined 
as; a jokp : and long resisted, was ^finally accepted and v carried 
into; efiect. -;Labiche!s comic plays,i in ten volumesy were iasued 
during.! ;i878 and ,1879. The success was even greater than<had 
been expected ^by^ the ; anthoris- iinost aahgum e friends. Itphad 
been cpmmpnly 5 believed that these .plays owed their popularity 
im« great r measure to - the. favourite; actouSj who had appeared) in 
them;: but;it:WaS fnow discovered itkfrt, ah,- with the ^fiCprioh 
of Qeoffroyy bad] introduced into them a grotesque and caricatural 
elements thus eluding ^ fromothe spectator; dn 3 mnny cases, the-truo 
Comicy>yein yand .deligh.fM t delineation,:; of human, character^ 
$he jamaaemenL;; turned ^ijnjo admiration^ and the: engo^merpt 
became)! ao r ; general that? veryirfcwndared ;grumbk onjappeat 
scandalised; when, ini rSAoj fLabiphe wasielected jto,i the ifireneh 
Academy, Pf.Jt w/^s : ^fortu.nate)tbat,riin^ heihad)nefvejl 

dreamt jrof attaining, KjJhisj.high dktinetjkn;; for^Mi^xPailterM 
justlyfpbserved, -while tmng^o>g^iridipl)^^^ iwhisb 

Were ; in ? himy ^onldihpe beefinin danger < of losingrsqme j#f 
hissterling qualities,: bestoweAiHF^' 

him r he ? enjoyedritwithrfe good sen$e f apdi q^tfimOidestyt 
He/died>4]|i: ; ®ari^!0n,thec^3Td^uf ^imdajhaj 

.1 • rSome 'foolikhf admirers; haveplajced wx$m ailevebMiffcMolimef 
but it -will be'enoughyto s^lthat; he was somethings better tham 
a public amysew;- ; jfemy !?of >hk: play% have been transferred 
tp the . English ; stagey They arey bn ; rthei wbote; as! sound as they 
arei entertaining.; t Love , is, ./practically^ (Absent teom /his j theatre.! 
Ini -|ione / ofi his playsj did he - ever venture into ( ;the ; depthsoof, 
feminine psychology , and womankind . isrrpnly represented rin 
I them by pretentious old maids and silly, insipid, almost, dumb) 
young . ladies. He ridiculed marriage; according to the invariable 
! custom! of: French playwrights,, but - i ih /a ' friendly and ; gqod-> 

| natured manner; which; alw^yi left; a f door i open to ; repentance 
j and timely amendment. ; ’ He is ; n^ver coarse,: never suggestive^ 

; After i he died thei French) farceyiwhich he had raised, to some- 
thing akin to literatup^ relapsed r into (itSjformer gros$ness and 
j uU^meaningv/Compte^ltyofi^yijO ^ : ( (A^i,FlO : yi 

I ^ flik Theatre .yompletXw yok-r t?78^r.8y9) ; contains a;Rref%eby. 

: Emile Augier. '!]!.' . T'.'.i'.- ■ . Z r ' _! * 1 'CX'i-r 

; - ' ancient". CitV o| "35aL(tiUm, the modern 
s Cpmpatri; about 17 in. Trpm Rome, on the northern slopes 
j Of 'the Alban l|lills ? 1 f3p ft. above ‘ sea-level. ! It Occurs nnion^ 
j the thirty cities of the Lhtiii teagpe^ and it is said to have 
I joined' the Aequi in 4.19 -B.C. and to have b^n captured by . t|,e 
i Romans in 41 8. After this it does not appear in history, .arid 
; in' the tiine of !Cicer6: ahjd Strabo w^ alrtiost entirely deserted 
i ifj 5 fipt ! destroyed., '; ! Tra;cespf its ancient ‘walls have been mbtice^ 
j Its place was t$$£&$yjLh$r%spu$W$L^ 

I the post-statipii r established " in the lower ground on the c V|a 
I Labicana ($fee tAhic^A,’:yf^pa j ofihe modern yilia^e 

of Cdldhha), the ! site pif Whkn^!;attesi^ various inscriptions 
|j and by the course oft the; rbad itself . , J ’ ‘ ' ‘ T V r ,,-, V 7 4 ' 

: x See T; Ashby ^ rin Papers of J ike BUttsH School at Rome)? i/ 256 
j ^q!q.v . :>>■.; »1A r.ia -jr!i o- ^rhv ,t'i hamn'l i>o t ■ t; (T. As.) * 

! f : LABID (Abfi A Aqli -Labld ibh Rabl*a) (& 560^;* 661) , Arabian 
poet j belonged? to the; Bam - Ahur , h division of the tribe of the 
j Hawaziii; In^ ^ his younger < years he : was an active warrior and 
| his verse; ik largely concerned with inter-tribal disputes: * Later, 
j He was sent ' by a sick uhcleito get ademedy from Mahomet at 
| Medina and on this occasion wds much influenced by a part of 
j the Koran. He accepted Islam soon - after) but seems then to 
jhave Ceased writingi In: Omaris caliphate he is said to have, 
settled in ■ Kufai Tradition ascribes to. him a long ; life, but 
dates given are uncertain and contradictory. One of his: poemS 
: is contained in the Mo y aUakat (^.^:). ! - ; 

I T wehty bf 1 hiS 1 pBertis Wei^e 1 edited jby ChaiM! (Vfbnhd? I $8b) ; 

1 another thtrijkfiv#, in^3ienti^^a c -'G : erihliii th« 


§ LABIENUSSUAUA BO0&DONNAIS 


edited /(pisttifelyt <f r<ara! the remains:*)!; A; Huber) >by;'Gv 
R|-#£kelmanm (Leiden / 1892;) ;,cf. A.yon Kremer, Oker.die Qedichte 
dek^Lebyci (Vienna, 1.88 1). Stones of Labid are contained in the 
J^Ud^u^AgUaM^piivi 93 if. And ky. 137 ff. ; (G. W. T.) ", 

$nh'i ,inv; 7 ■ or:\q -v >: . r t a .7 •?- •• • • ' - < . •. 

vbLABlSNXJSy the (n&Me of a Roman ^ family; said (without 
Authority) to belong to the gehs Atia* The most important 
indmb'er was Titus LabienijsJ Ih 63 b.c., at Caesar's instigation, 
hepro&Cuted “Gains • Rabirius (g.v.) for treason; ill the same 
year/asUribfine ofthe plebs, he carried a plebiscite which in- 
directly secured for Gaesar the .dignity of pbntifex maximus 
(Dio r sC&Mus- xxxViiV’37) . He served > as s a legatUs throughout 
CabsaPs Gallic campaigns and took' Caesar -s place whenever he 
Weiit tO 'Rome. His> chief exploits in Gaul were the defeat of 
theTreviri under Indutiomarus in 54, his expedition against 
Enl^tia (Pari^) uh and h& victory • over Camulogenus and the 
AedULdn -the ‘ Hattie -year/ Gil the outbreak of the (civil war] 
hbWeVbf, ho Was one of the first to desert Caesar, probably owing 
t&ym mumming sense of- his own importance, not 'adequately 
recbgniwd^ by • Caesar; He was rapturously welcomed on the 
R6ftipaiali> side^-but he brought no' great strength with him] 
abdihife (dllfortuhe nhder POihpdy Was as marked; as his r success 
Md^beem under Caesar. ' FreWr the defeat at Pharsalus, to which 
Me mhfl/ Contributed by ^affecting to despise his late comrades, 
Me ‘ fled ^Cbteyra, >ahd ! thend© (to AMca; 1 There he was able by 
i®ere* fee© f 0f hhtnbers f tta inflict- 4 , Slight check upon Caesar at 
Ruspihairt ^.6. After the defeat at Thapstis he joined the younger 
Pplnpey iii Spaih, and Was killed* atMttnda (March 17th, 45). 

LABLACHE, LUIGI (1794-18 58) ,v F rahco-Itaiian singer, was 
borWai (Naples on the bth bf 'December 1794, the son of : a merchant 
#(|ilarseillesrwh6 had married anTHsh lady. In 1806 he entered 
the ^Cohservatono della Pieta de Turchini, where he studied 
music under Gentili and singingunder Yalesi, besides learning 
to ‘ play The violin and ; Violoficellb; As a boy he had a beautiful 
Alto vdice,' and by the age ; of twenty he had developed a magnifi- 
eent b^s with a. compass of twO' octaves from ' Eb below to 
Eb rv above the bass stave* After making his first appearance 
abWapleS f h© weht to Milan in 1817, and subsequently travelled 
t^(TUrik(/Vehfee and "Vienna:^ His first appearances in London 
andFaris m'i83bledLO annual engagements in both the English 
and French capitals/- His reception -dt St Petersburg a:.few ye'arS 
lateE Was lio - less enthusiastic/ ' In England he took part in many 
proVifiCiabmusical festivals,' and was engaged by Queen V ictoria 
to (teach" her singing. , On the operatic stage he was equally 
diibceSsftfli ih comic or tragic ' parts, and with His wonderfully 
powerful voice he could express either humour or pathos. Among 
Mis^ jEjnendis.- (were,.. Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti and Mercadante. 
^e;Vaa pne ,of tjie '^hirj;y-|'wq, torch-bearers chosen to' surround 
the poSml at . Beethoven^s MneraX in i8a7. He died at Naples 
on the- 23rd of January iS^S^giid was buried at Maisoii Lafitte, 
Paris. r . f Lablache’s Leporello in Don Giovanni was perhaps his; 
most famous impersphation; among his principal other r 61 es 
wpre Danciini in . Cefierenidta . (Rossini)., Assur in Semir amide 
(j^ossini) , v Gerpnimo in lla Gazza Ladra (Rossini) , Henry VIII. 
ip • [Anna Bolend (Donizetti), the Doge in Marino Faliero 
(Dppizettij, the title-role in Don Pasquale (Donizetti), Geronimo 
in ’ll Mdtrimonio Segreto (Cimarosa), Gritzenko in L’£t 6 ile du 
Nord (Meyerbeer), Caliban in The T empest (Halevy). 

bABOR DAY, in the United States, a legal holiday in nearly 
all of the states and Territories, where the first Monday in 
September r is.) observed , by parades and meetings of labour 
organizations. In 1882; the Knights of Labor paraded : in New 
York City on this day; in 1884 another parade Was held, and it 
was . decided that this day should be set apart for this purpose. , 
In 1887 ColbradOi made the: first Monday in September a ;legal : 
holiday; and :in 1909 Labor Day was observed as a holiday 
throughout the ; United States, except ip Arizona and North 
.Dakota; in Louisiana ; it is a /holiday only ; in New Orleans 
(Orleans; parish);, and. in Maryland, Wyoming and New Mexico 
itrris ^otl established as. ja holiday by statute, but in each may 
be proclaimed as such in any year by the governor: v- ?*. 

. ^tpri^plfce of central .France, yin 

lie deRirtment of J Puyrde^D^mei Vfe by of Mont-Dore 


; by road. Pop; (fp66): ^4biy^Eal Botnbbufe 1 ^ -situdtbd^pn^lie 
I right bank ofi th^ Dordogne aCt a-'he^hb.of 
; of Which arsenic is the "chki^ferfefit %flsfituefitp^d tised r & 
casbs of diseases'bf the skin and^respif atbry brga f ns^ rhhurtifetasrtil 
neuralgia, &e. Though known to fhe^ ^ Romafis' r fh^y^^ ftetb Jfiot 
in much repiite till toward^ the efid'bf th«c ^ ip^th '^efitury i ] fj Thh 
toWn has three thermal establishments and a casiribi ; ! • . ■ ; r)Y ; 1 

LABOUR CHURCH, THE^ an brganizatioii ^intended' to" %itfe 
expression to the ; religion : of : the labour movement. 1 ' ‘ This 
religion is not theological^— it ; leaves theoibgical ’ Questions j tb 
private individual conviction 1 — but “ j seeks 1 the } ;fealizati6n 1 df 
universal well-being by the establishment ' of 1 Sbcialism^d 
commonwealth founded upon justice and love.” It asserts that 
“■ improvement of sbcial conditions and the development' -of 
personal character are : both essential to emancipation^ Tro^i 
social and moral bondage, and to that end insists upbn the' duty 
of studying the economic and moral forces , of' society Z’ ;; Thb 
first? Labour Church was- founded' at Manchester '(Efigland) 
in October i8pi by a Unitarian minister, John Trevor. j3i Thf^ 
has 1 disappeared, but ; vigorous 1 successors have been established 
not bnly in the neighbourhood, but f in Bradford] Birmingham; 
Nottingham, London; Wolverhampton and other ’ cCnWes ‘pf 
industry, abotit 30 in all] with a membership] of 1 ^006? '< Man^ 
branches' ’ of the IndependeM- ‘Labour Party r anq ( ]thb /( B6ciai 
Democratic /Federation also hold Sufiday gatherifigfeTbr /a^fli 
and children, using the Labour Church hymn-book and ! a Siifflaf 
form of service, 1 the reading being' chosen from Dr Ytantbii Cbit i? a 
Message of Matt: There are special forms fbr; 'CMldmaming; 
marriages and burials. ' The (separate chfirchea- are "federated 
in a Labour Church' Union, which hbldS T an annual cbnfe'reWce 
and business ; meeting > in March. At' the cbmereme c bl/^pbp 5 
held in Ashton-under-Lyne] the name Laboiir Uhiircfr--’ 5 WaS 
changed to - Socialist Church. ?? 1 o.-nfl) uns 

LA BOURDONNAIS, BERTRAND FRANCOIS, ; 
de‘ Q6p9~i 753 \ Trench' naval commander, was - boYn^^SSlfife 
, Malo bn the it th of February 1699/ ' He ; Went ; 
boy, and in entered the servicb of the French India Gobi^afiy 
! as a lieutenant// In 1 7 24 he was' promoted l c'aptai'n]^nd ,j dMfta^d 
such bravery in the capture ; of - Mah^ ■ bf -te' 1 
j the name of the town was added to his own. Fof 0 tWd^eafS' 
1 he : was 'in the service of the- Portuguese vicerby bf ; Gba^ bflt'db 
1735 he returned to French service As governor ij pf T the lie 
France and the lie de Bourbon. His five yefirs n: administration 
1 Of the islands was vigorous and successful. ! A visit to 1 Fraficd 
in 1740 was interrupted by the outbreak of hostilities With GiMt: 
B ritain, and La Bourdonnais was pul J at the head of J a fleet 1 ifi 
Indian waters: : He saved Mahe, relieved Gefidr M 'Dnpleix r a¥ 
Pondicherry, defeated Lord Peyton, and; in ; i , 746 : particip l at'ed 
in the siege of Madras. He puarreUbd :); wfth;'^^ : ftver J ^B^ 
conduct of affairs in India, and his anger was ; increased f oil v hik 
return to the lie de France at 'finding^a suCCessof r) f6 j himlself 
installed there by his rival. He set ^ail 1 0n‘ a ^ Dutch^yes^i ; fp 
. present his case at court, and was captured by 1 the 'British] 

; but allowed to return to France on parole. Instead f b¥ ( Secfliing 
a settlement- of his quarrel with Dupleix, he was arfestied ( 1,748)^ 
on a Charge of gubernatorial peculation ' akld • maladfliihiy tr k tfbtty 
and secretly imprisoned for ovbr two years iri/tlib Bas'tiilbf 
: He was tried in 1751 -and acquitted, ( but ! hiS f health >r; Was 
I broken by the; imprisonment and by chagrin at 1 the loss of 
’ his property. To the : last he made' unjust 1 abcfisaViohS against- 
| Dupleix: He died at Paris bn the ' 10th ’• of : -\Nbye^nb'^'-\i7^]; 
|The French government gave his wfdbw pe&sidn of^ 

• livres. ; • ' :> - 1 ’- Yv; /-" : i,;V!K ; : v ' j[ - ' v * fi .*- 

| La Bourdonnais wfote ‘ Trait# id ’ rti&Wfr 
(Paris 1723), and left valuable memoirs which were ^publisjifd 
i by his grandson, a celebrated chess playpf, ' Cbunf ; £,./ G*.’ ( f^abe 
! dp , 1 a Bputdonnais (i79STi84Q) (latest ]pdiLon,/)£]afis^ ! ^89o). 
His quarrel with Dupleix has given- rise , to much ^ debate^ ? for; 
: a long while the fault was generally laid ‘ to the; ! arfpgbiibe; knd 
I jealousy of Dfiplbix, ^ but : 1 W: ^Cartwnght: and Cmb M4ilbspn ; . 

! have pointed out that La Bourdoiinkis was proupjvSuspiRbt^ 

I and over-ambitious. x // onfobf . e 
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. I Seer Gentles/ M^fnoirepour le Meur?de\la Bourdonndis, avec 

* 759 ) t j. TM Bf : M$ e fai&pty&W? 
nois? in & . J^ettpr i to', &. Priend, (London, 1748); pajhtin| des Qdbards, 
Rivdluiidnsde VlpJfe (Faris, 179$); Cbllifl ae Bar , HiHoife de VInde 
SMiMUdW fooderne (Parish 1814) ; ! Barchou de Penhobn, Histoire 
dd la eonguite l et (jfe Id fondation deV empire dnglais dans l (Paris* 
1^40); Margry, “ Less Isles de France et de/Boiirbon sons le gouverne- 
ment de ^a , Bourdonnais, ”, in. La Revue maritime, et , colpniale ( j 86? ) ; 
W. Cartwright, “ Dupleix et 1’Inde frahgaise,” in LaRevue bnthnnigue 
(1882) G. B. Mallesbri, Dupleix (Oxford, l i895) ; Ariandaranga 
Pillai / 1 Lev Prangads \ dMm I’LnaS, Dupleix f et Labourddfinais, extracts 
4 u r journal dr A bandar anrgappoulljz 'IZ3&-i?48 , ; trans* r ; in French by 
^inspr in ; pfpUi spdfiale des langnes orientals ; vivantes, series 3, 
vol. xv. (Paris, 1894). ■ i ' : 

- LABOtlH EXCHANGE/ a, term j very frequently applied to 
registries h'aying for their principal object the, better ; distribution 
of 4jDours(see Unemploy^nt). Historically the term is applied 
tp, of equitable labour exchanges established in 

Ijjng/and between 1832 and 1S34 by ; Robert Open and ,jils 
fpibopers. , The idea is said to havp originated with jpsiah Warrens, 
y$ip communicated; it to. Owen, Warren tried an, Experiment in 
^Cincinnati, opening an exchange nnder the ; title of a 

time stqrq.” ; He joined in starting another at Tiiscarawas^ 
Oh^o, and h third at Mount Vernpn, . Indiana,- ,b.ut none were 
ciuifet pn tfie sfime line r ^s the EngHsh .exchanges The funda- 
mental!^^ the English, exchanges was to establish a currency 
based.uppn labour; ( Owen ; in Th,e Crisis June 1^32 laid down 
th^f . ajt w ; ealt^ ; jproceecled from. Iabpnr and ; knowledge^, that 
J^b^ur .iand; knowledge were generally remunerated according 
.:and that, in ihe rnew:, e^phang^ v rjt ; wns 
pr^ppseil im^ke time ( , ihe jstandard -pi/ measure of/wealth) 
dC*|^iS r ^Eyr,,nifrr^ncy ^s:.nEp^sept?4 by “ labour notes,” the notes 
l^g' xne^jtte44 n • hdup> and the hour reckoned as being worth 
sixpence, this ’figure being taken a^ the mean between the wage 
qf |the ; ,hest ^nd the wprst paid labour/ • Goods were then tq be 
A pf c't , 4% , pew currency. The , exchange was, opened 
ip extensiye p/emisesln the Gray/slnn Road, near KingY Cross, 

r , Fpr sonije months 

f he ^st ablishpien t . met Witja considerable success, . and 7 consider- 
abfe number of tradesmen agreed to take labour notes* inpayment 
fqr thexr gpods. At first y an enormous number of , deposits w -as 
made, anpuntiug; ip seventeen weeks tQ 44^,501 hours. 5ut 
di^culties soon arose frptn the l^ck of sound practical valuatorsj 
( and : ft0^dhB inability of the promoters to distinguish between 
thelabqnr of the highly skilled and t hat, of ( the unskilled • Trades- 
men,, tqoj ^ere ^liidk tq* sj?P 0 that the exchange .might be forked 
to j their,, advantage; . ’ they .brought ? unsaleable stoc|: from 
their ; shops, . exchanged 'it 1 for labour notes, and then picked 
out. the hest. ; qf the saleable articles. , Consequently the . labour 

notes .began, d° ^depfea^te.;"... tjrpuble arejse ' .th§ vpjrpy 

th^ experiment ca^ 

r) J E"-: * ;i ,V ? 1 ; 1 V; :y ; '-Ji:: . > 

£ ,$eh F. ^odmorels' Robert Dwen,i ii. p,' xvii. (1906) ; , B. Jone^, 
uti-opWc&itie' "PfoduttfidW, c. viii. !(ip94) ; G, f J. HolyPakeV History of 
Cb^opefatidii^ ciiviiiv'^db); ' r ' n ’ ;r '* ' . ; ' 

; ^ BCf tm Lfe^lS^^OlTJ : Regulatibh- oF labour,^; in somb 
form or ahother, wheiher by custom, royal authority, eccleisi- 
#tidar rules or by formal legislation in the interests of a bbrn^ 
mUnity, is rib doubt As hid ;a£ the moist 1 ancteht fotms of civiliza- 
tiorr! f ’Arid older than all' ciyllfeatibri is’ the, necessity^ tor thq 
gretftbr, part of 'fnarikirid to' laborir for maintenance, whether freely 
ot iri 5 bqridk jf whether 1 fbr .themselVes arid their families or for the 
reddiireriieritk or superfluities of bthefe. ‘ Even while it Is clear; 
ho wbv^, that 1 manual labour, or ‘the; application: qf the bqdily 
forces^^ith'hr withbut' mechanical aid— to personal mainten- 
ance arid the production of goods, remains the common lot of 
the majority of citizeris bf the most developed, modern com- 
mrinrtibs, '^tilFfherb is riiuch risk of confusion if modern technical 
terms such as “ labour/ ’ “ employer/ 7 ^ labour legislation V 
dCb ffeely applied to conditions in . bygone civilizations with 
\vhqlly different iridtxstfial organization 1 and social relatioriships . 

T term t^labquf* ”, CLat r< , labor j mean§ strictly arjy energetic 
wbtk, r thoifgh in 'geiieifril it implies hard wbfk, but in modern 
parMrihriilt 3 is spriciMly ribnfihed c to iridlistrial Wbrk 6f the kind done 

by ■’ AV,rv>V) .V/ - 


iff recent time&inEngIind J thke^^beeii;a riot rible^ 'disiappeia^ririce 
f roM'-eii^e^t-nSe 5 ‘&i •; cd!rrefa!ttVex a*' 8KtiSii- 

ship which is greatly changed/ for exariiplb; in the rapid passage , 
ffom the Master arid Sefyant ' Act J ^8bf * to the [ Ehiplbyer/rinH 
Workman Act 1875. In; the T 8th ;ceritui:)^ the^ ^ teriri/^^hiaritL- 
factuirer passed from its application tb a forking Craftin^ah 
to its modern connotation bf at leriSt sotriri ebmjmamd r bf capital, 
the employer being no longer a small 1 ! wotking master. An 
even more- significant later rihange is Seen iri the Steady r dbvelbp- 
ment of a labour legislation, which arose in a clamant Social 
need for the, ( care of. specially helpless ‘/projected ” persons in 
factories and mines/into a wider legislation for the promotion 
of general iridUstriai health- safety arid freedom- for the Worker 
fftjm fraud iri iriakirig' Or j carrying out wage eoritradtsJ j ; 1 ' 1 ! 1 r u> 
n ; If/ theri, we can- these 'Signs of iriipbttsirit chants 

within so short a period; great cautiori is ; needed in riapiaiy 
reviewing long periods Uf tihie 'prior to that iridustriial re volutibh 
which is traced mainly : to the appMcatioh^dt tnebhariieal pb'wer 
tb friaChinery in aid of ; manual labour; ■ praeticaily : b^guri' arid 
'completed 1 within the second malf of the 1 8th cerituty; Iri 
if 4b arive for the fly-shuttle the Iboni was 1 as it Had herih/siflde 
weaving had begun 1 . . 1 arid the law oL the land %as? ’ ' '(Under 
the Act 'df r Apprentices of 1563)’ “ that wages ; in each district 
should’ he ; assessed by 1 fuStfeea of the . Peaces ’ % ( ■ Tufriirig 1 back 
to still earlier times/ legiklatibn-^whatever its- source cit arithotity / 
^must clearly be demoted to aims Very differient frdtri 1 modetri 
aims iri regulating; labour, when it rirbse before the lriboufer , 
as a ’manideperiderit dm an “ employer - foi* 5 the' means df doing 
wbirky had appeared, and when 5 migratory labour Was ; alriiost 
unknown through the serfdom Of pait of the populatibn andthb 
special ’Status secUred in towris^ t0 ! the artisafe : t ;op 
L In the great civilizations bf antiquity there Were gfeat aggrega 1 - 
tions of labour which w:as nbt sblely;^ 1 though’ ^ ^frequently it Was 
predominantly, ; slave 1 labour/ : and >bbme of the : featuteS : 1 ^df 
manufacture 1 and -miriing on a great scale 1 arose^ prOducmg the 
same sort of • evils arid indtisteial maladies^ teown f and .regiila ! fed 
in our own times! : Some of the ! maiadibs> wefe described by Pliriy 
and classed as ^ diseased ^slaVefo^ 1 And he- gave description 
of processes, for example in themetril trades, as belongingriritirely 
to his: own day, wM^ modem ; archaeblogicaI discoveries trace 
Mck 1 through the earliest hnown Aryan ' civilizations tO a’ 'pre- 
historic origin 'in the ^ East, : and which have never died out in 
western 5 Europe/ but ^ can 1 be ' traced > in a concentrated manu- 
facture with almbst 1 unchanged methods, ; ribw 1 in' France, rioW 
in Germany/ now In r Englarid. zvd-uLi : - v r L: v. 

? vEitde would He 1 gained dfij such a bketchriS this by ari endeavour 
to piece together the shattered and scanty materials fof a ^qm^ 
parative? history’ of the warding conditions and methodsbf 1 labOUr 
regulation over so 7 enormous a' rhnge. While our ; knowledge 
continually increases of -the remains ; of ancient craft- skill ! arid 
massed labour, much has yet to be discovered that may 1 thfOW 
light on f methods bf organisation : of t!he labourers. While iriuch, 
and in ’some* bivilizatioris ’most, of 1 the labour was Compuiyory 
or forced, it/is clear thauteo much hks: been sometimes aSSiiiried, 
and it is hyv no means 1 certain that even the pyramids of Egypt, 
much’ ltesls the< -beautif Ul< ekrliebt t Egyptian ’* prodricts iri 1 metai 
work, weaving^and other skilled craft work, Were typiohl 
products of slave labour; ’ Even in . Rome’ it was Only at times 
that the proportion 1 of slaves valued as property Was greatbr 
than that of hired workers, or, ^apart j froiri 1 capture in war - 'Or 
self-surrender in discharge Of a * debt / 1 that* purchase Of slaves 
by the trader, * manufacturer or agriculturist was generally 
considered the cheapest means of securing labour. As in early 
England the various stages’ of village industrial life, medieval 
town manufacture, and organization ki> craft gilds; and the 
beginnings of the mercantile system, were parallel with a greater 
on less prevalence of serfdom and even with the > presence 1 in 
part of slavery, so in other ages and 1 civilizations - the- varioub 
methods of, organization’ bf labour are found to isome* extent 
together . The Germans i in their primitive - settlements were 
accristbined (tot the- nbtion of slavery, i addl in’ the decline of the 
. -r (189^)1 ) . 7 / 1 . 
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.Roman , Empire Roman captives from among the most useful 
craftsmen were . carried away, . by their northern conquerors. 

The history and present details of the labour laws. of various 

■ qountries, are dealt with below in successive sections : (i) history 
of legislation in the United Kingdom; (2) the results as shown 
by The law in force in 1909, with the corresponding facts for 
(3) Continental Europe and (4) the United States. Under other 
headings (Trade-Unions, Strikes and Lock-Outs, Arbitra- 
tion and Conciliation, &c., &c.) are many details on cognate 
subjects. 

1. History in the United Kingdom 

• . ,;i» Until the Close of the, 15th Century. —Of the main conditions 
of industrial labour in early Anglo-Saxon England details are 
scanty. Mqpastic industrial communities, were added in 
.Christian times to ; village industrial communities. While 
generally husbandry was the first object of toil, and developed 
upder elaborate regulation in the manorial system, still a con- 
; sMeijable variety of industries grew up, the aim being expressly to 

■ make eaqh. social group self-sufficing, and to protect and regulate 
village artisans in the interest of village resources. This pro- 
tective system, resting on a, communal or co-operative view of 
labour and social life, has been compared as analogous to the 
T^ueh later and wider system under which the main purpose 
was to. keep England as a whole self-sufficing. 1 It has also been 
shown., how greatly a . fresh spirit of enterprise in industry and 
trade was stimulated first by the Danish and next by the Norman 
invasion; the former brought in a vigour shown in growth of 
villages, increase in number of freemen, and formation: of trading 
fowus;: the latter especially opened up new communications 
with the most civilized continental people, and was followed 
by . a considerable immigration of artisans, particularly of 
Flemings. In Saxon England slavery in the strictest sense 
-pixistpdj as; is shown in the earliest English laws, but it seems 
that the true slave, class as distinct from the serf class was com- 
paratively , small, and it -may well be that the labour of an 
Ordinary serf was not practically more; severe, and the remunera- 
tion-in maintenance and kind not much less; than that of agri- 
cultural labourers in recent times. : In spite of the steady 
protest of the Church, slavery (as the exception, not the general 
rule) did not die out for many centuries, and was apt to be 
revived as a punishment for criminals, e.g. in the fierce provisions 
of the statute of Edward VI. against beggars, not repealed 
until, 1597. At no time, however, was it general* and as the larger 
village and city populations grew the ratio of serfs and slaves 
fo the freemen in the whole population rapidly diminished, 
for fhe city populations “ had not the habit and use of slavery, ’• 
and- while serfs might sometimes find a refuge in the cities from 
exceptionally, severe taskmasters, there is no doubt that free- 
irnen ^gradually united with them under the lord’s protection, 
that strangers engaged in trade sojourned among them, and that 
a; race of artisans gradually grew up in which original class 
feelings were greatly modified.” , From these conditions grew two 
parallel . tendencies in regulation of labour. Oil the one hand 
there was, under royal, charters, the burgh or municipal organiza- 
tion and control of artisan and craft labour, passing later into 
the more specialized organization in craft gilds; < on the other 
hand, there was a necessity, sometimes acute, to prevent undue 
diminution in the. numbers available for husbandry or agricub 
tural labour. To the latter cause must be traced a provision 
appearing in a succession of statutes (see especially an act of 
Richard II., 1388), that a child under twelve years once employed 
in agriculture might never be transferred to apprenticeship in a 
qraft. The; steady development of England,, first as a wool- 
growing, later as a: cloth -producing country, would accentuate 
this difficulty. During the, 13th century, side by side with de- 
velopment of trading companies for the export of wool from 
England,, .may be noted many agreements on the part of monas- 
teries to sell their- wool to Florentines, and during the same 
century* absorption of alien artisans into the municipal system 
was ^practically completed, Charters of ; Henry I. provided for 

1 W. Cunningham) Growth , of English Commerce and . Industry. ^ 


naturalization Of these aliens. From the time of Edward I. 
to Edward III. a gradual transference of burgh customs, so fat 
as recognized for the common good, to statute law Was in pro- 
gress, together with an assertion of the rights of the crown against 
ecclesiastical orders. “ The statutes of Edward I.,” says Dr. 
Cunningham, a mark the first attempt to deal with Industry 
and Trade as a public matter which concerns the whole state) 
not as the particular affair of leading men in each separate 
locality.” The first direct legislation for labour by statute, 
however, is not earlier than the twenty-third year of the 
reign of Edward III., and it arose in an attempt to control the 
decay and ruin, both in rural and urban districts, which followed 
the Hundred Years’ War; and the pestilence known as the Black 
Death. This first “ Statute of Labourers ” was designed for the 
benefit of. the community, not, for the protection of labour' Of 
prevention of oppression, and the policy of enforcing customary 
wages and compelling the able-bodied labourer, whether free or 
bond, not living in merchandise or exercising any craft, to work 
for hire at recognized rates of pay, must be reviewed in the 
circumstances and ideals of the time. Regulation generally in 
the middle ages aimed at preventing any individual or section 
of the community 'from making what was considered an excep- 
tional profit through the necessity of others. 2 The scarcity of 
labour by the reduction of the population through pestilence: 
was not admitted as a justification for the demands for increased: 
pay, and while 1 the unemployed labourer was liable to be com- 
mitted to gaol if he refused service at current rates, the lords of 
the towns or manors who promised or paid more to their servants 
were liable to be sued treble th£ sum in question. Similar 
restrictions were made applicable to artificers and workmen. 
By another statute) two years later, labourers or artificers who 
left their work and went into another county were liable ; to 
be arrested by the sheriff and brought back. These and similar 1 
provisions with similar aims were confirmed by statutes of 
1366, 1368 and 1388, but the act of 1360, while prohibiting 
“ all alliances and covins of masons, carpenters, congregations) 
chapters, ordinances and oaths betwixt them made,” allowed 
“ every lord to bargain Or covenant for their works in gross 
with such labourers and artificers when it pleaseth them; so 
that they perform such works well and lawfully according to the 
bargain and covenant With them thereof made.” Powers were 
given by the acts of 1368 and 1388 to justices to determine 
matters under these statutes and , to fix wages. Records show 
that workmen of various descriptions were pressed by writs 
addressed to sheriffs to' work for their king at wages regardless 
of their will as to terms and place of work. These proceedings 
were founded on notions of royal prerogative, of which impress- 
merit of serimen survived as an example to a far later date. By 
an act of 1^88 no servant or labourer, man or woman, however, 
could depart out of the hundred to serve elsewhere unless bearing 
a letter patent under the king’s seal stating the cause of going 
and time of return. Such provisions would appear to have 
widely failed in their purpose, for an act of 1414 declares that 
the servants and labourers fled from county to county, and 
justices were empowered to send writs to the sheriffs for fugitive 
labourers as for felons, and to examine labourers, servants and 
their masters, as well as artificers, and to punish them on con- 
fession. An act of 1405, while putting a property qualification on 
apprenticeship and requiring parents under heavy penalties to 
put their children to such labour as their estates required, made’ 
a reservation giving , freedom to any. person “ to send their 
children to school to learn literature.” Up to the end of the 15th 
century a monotonous succession of statutes strengthening, 
modifying, amending the. various attempts (since the first 
Statute of Labourers) to limit free movement of labour, or 
demands by labourers for increased wages, may be seen in the 
acts of 1411, 1427, 1444, 1495. It was clearly found extremely 
difficult, if not impracticable, to carry out the minute control 
of wages considered desirable, and exceptions in favour of certain 
occupations were in some of the statutes, themselves. In 1 51 2 
the penalties for giving wages contrary to law were repealed so 
2 W, Cunningham, Growth of English Commerce and Industry* « 
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afSj related tp,>maMerSj!lput it als^ appears that ILdndon work- 
;ir$n rwjQviI<i 4 no| endjurbi the prevalent restrictions; as* to wages, 
and that; they secured in practice a greater freedom to arrange: 
itatesiwhen: working within the city. Several; of these statutes, 
and especially prxe of 1514, fixed the hours 1 of labour when 
limiting wages. ? During March to September the limits were 
5 a.m. to 7 or 8 ^M.^^vith half an hour off for breakfast and ah 
hour and a half ; off, for midday dinner. In winter the: outside ; 
limits were fixed by the length of daylight. 

Throughout the j 5 th century - the -rapidly increasing manu- 
facture: of cloth was subject to .■ a regulation which aimed at 
maintaining the standard of production and prevention of bad 5 
workmanship, and, the noteworthy statute 4 Edward IV. c. 1, , 
while giving power to royal officers to supervise size of : cloths, 

* modes of sealing, 1 ■ also repressed payment to workers in ; 
“ pins, girdles and unprofitable wares,” and ordained payment ! 
in true and lawful money. - > This statute (the first - against ! 
“ Truck ’ ’) gives an interesting picture of the ; way in which 
clothiers— or, as we should call them, wholesale merchants and 
manufacturers— delivered wool tch spinners, carders,, &c.,; by ; 
(Weighty and r paid \ for the work when . brought ; back finished. 
It appears ;that the work was carried on' in rurali as well as town 
districts., While this industry was growing and thriving other 
trades : remained backward, and agriculture was in a depressed 
condition. Craft gilds had primarily the same purpose as ;the 
Edwardian statutes^ that is, of securing that the public should 
be well, served, with good wares, and that the trade and manu- 
facture itself should be ion a sound basis as to quality of products 
and; should flourish. Incidentally there was considerable regula- 
tion hy the gilds of the conditions of 1 labour, but mot primarily 
in the ’interests of the labourer. Thus* night; work was prohibited 
because, it tended to secrecy and so to bad execution of work; 
working on holidays was prohibited to secure fair play between 
craftsmen and $0 on. The position of > apprentices was made 
clear through indentures, but the position of journeymen was 
less certain. Signs are not wanting of a struggle between journey ^ 
men . aind masters., and towards the end of the 15th century 
i masters themselves, in at least , the great wool trade, tended to 
develop i from craftsmen into something more like the modern 
capitalist employer; from an act of 1555 touching weavers 
•it is quite dear that this development had greatly advanced 
and that cloth-making was carried on largely by employers 
with - large capitals. Before this, however, while a struggle 
went bn between the town authorities and the craft gilds, journey- 
men began to form: companies of their : own, and the result of 
the various conflicts may be seen in an act of Henry VI., providing 
that: in; future new ordinances of gilds shall be^ submitted to 
justices: i Of the peace— a measure which was strengthened in 
1503- ; - ' • 7 ; ; • 

2. From Tudor Days until the Close of the 18th Century. — A 
detailed history of labour regulation in the 16th century would 
include some account of the Tudor laws against vagrancy and 
methods of dealing with the increase of pauperism, attributable, 
at least in part, to the dissolution of the monasteries under 
Henry VIII., and to the confiscation of craft, gild funds, which 
proceeded under Somerset and Edward VI. It is sufficient here 
to point to , the general recognition of the public right to compel 
labourers to: work and thus secure control of; unemployed as 
well as: employed. The statutes of Henry VIII; and Edward VI. 
against vagrancy: differed rather in degree of severity than in 
principle from legislation for similar purposes in previous and 
subsequent reigns. The Statute of labourers, passed in the 
fifth year of Elizabeth *s reign (1562), as well as the poor law of 
the same year, was to ^ considerable extent both a consolidating 
1 and ;an amending code of law, and. was so securely based on, public 
opinion: and deeply .rooted custom that it was j maintained in 
force jfor two.., centuries. It avowedly approves of principles 
and aims in earlier: acts, regulating: wages, punishing refusal 
toi work, and preventing free migration of labour. It makes, 
however^; :a ; great advance in its express aim of protecting the 
poor ; labourer <, .against , insufficient wages, and of ? devising a 
rjmchmery^by frequent: meeting of / justices^' which fmight yield 
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“unto the hired person both in time of scarcity and in Time of 
plenty a convenient, proportion of wages. ” • ' * Minute regulations 
were made governing the contract between master and servant, 
and their mutual rights and obligations ; on parallel i lihes for 
{a) artificers, (b) labourers in husbandry. Hiring was to be by 
the year, and any Unemployed person qualified in either calling 
was bound to accept service on pain of imprisonment; if 
required, unless possessed of property of a specified amount 
or - engaged in art, science or letters, or being a “ gentleman;” 
Persons leaving a service : were bound to obtain a testimohial,- 
and might not be taken into; fresh employment without product 
ing such testimonial, or, if in la new district, until 1 after showing 
it to the authorities of the place. A master might be fined 
and a* labourer imprisoned, and if contumacious, whipped, for 
breach of this rule. ’ The caref ully * devised scheme for technical- 
training of apprentices embodied* to a considerable extent the 
methods and experiences of the draft gilds. 1 ; Hours bf labour 
were nas. follows: ^ “All artificers 1 and labourers being hired for 
wages by the, day or week shall, betwixt the midst . of the months 
of March and September, be arid continue at their work at or 
before 5 b ’clock In the morning and continue at work and Hot 
depart until ; betwixt 7 and 8 o ’clock at night, except it be in 
the time of breakfast, dinner or drinking, The which time at 
the most shall not exceed two hours and a half in a day,; that is 
to say, at every drinking half an hour,: for his dinner one hoUr 
and for his sleep when he is allowed to sleep, the which- is from 
the midst of May to the midst of August, half ! an hour ; and all 
the said artificers and labourers betwixt the midst of September 
and the midst of March shall be and continue at their wbrk 
from the spring of the day in the morning until the night of the 
same day,: except it be in time afore appointed for breakfast 
and dinner, upon pain to lose and forfeit 1 one penny for every 
hour’s absence, to be deducted and defaulked but- of his wages 
that shall so offend.” Although the standpoint of the Factory 
Act and Truck Act in force at the beginning of the 20th century 
as regards hours of labour or regulation of fines deducted from 
wages is completely reversed, yet the difference is not great 
between the average length of hours of labour permissible under 
the present law for women and those hours imposed upon the 
adult labourer iir Elizabeth ’s- statute. Apart from the stand- 
point of compulsory imposition of fines, one advantage in the 
definiteness of amount deductable from wages would appear 
to lie on the side of the earlier statute. ' * i : 

Three points remain to be touched on in connexion with the 
Elizabethan poor law. In addition to (a) consolidation of 
measures for setting vagrants to work, we find the first com- 
pulsory contributions from the well-to-do towards poor relief 
there provided for; (b) at least a theoretical recognition of a 
right as well as an obligation on the part of the labourer to be 
hiredf* (c) careful provision for the apprenticing of destitute 
children and orphans to a trade. j . 

One provision of considerable interest arose in Scotland, 
which was nearly a century* later in organizing provisions for 
fixing conditions of hire and wages of workmen, labourers’ and 
servants, similar 1 to those consolidated in the f Elizabethan 
Statute of Labourers. * In 16.17 it was provided (and reaffirmed 
in 166 1) that power should be given to the sheriffs to compel 
payment of wages,* “that servants may be the niore willing fb 
obey the ordinance.” The difficulties in regulation of compulsbry 
labour in Scotland must, however, have been great, for in 1672 
houses of correction were erected for disobedient servants, and 
masters of these houses were empowered to force them to work 
and to correct them according to their demerits. While servants 
in manufacture were, compelled to work at reasonable rates 
they might not enter on a new hire without their previous 
master’s consent. •' •* * ' • -• •' ' •• • : 1 ; - "• *. ■ ■' ■ n .. 

Such legislation continued, at least theoretically, in force 
until the awakening effected by the beginning of the industrial- 
revolution— that is, until the combined effects of steady con- 
centration of capital dm the hands of employers and expansion: 
of trade, followed closely by an unexampled development of 
invention in t machinery and application of oower i to its usei 
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Gomptetelly! altered the facenof industrial England; , , From 'time 
-ms respect u of); >part}iGular; trader, ; .provisions : agaiiis;t 
trucki andi for payment of ^ages iin; current Goin/< similar ; to the \ 
act of (Edward: XV. in the woollen industry- were found necessary, ! 
and } :this branch > of labour legislation developed -through the ! 
lieigns of r Anne and f the four Georges ; until consolidation arid! 
amendment were: effected, rafter the completion of the industrial 
revolution, i in the -Truck Act of 1831. From the close of the' 
1 7ithi! century and n during the 18th century the legislature is 
no i longer . mainly .engaged in 1 devising means for compelling j 
labourers; and 1 artisans to entbr into involuntary . service, but I 
rgtherrin regulating the summary powers, of justices of i the peace ; 
in the matter of dispute between masters and servants in relation | 
to/i contracts/ and : agreements, i express or implied, presumed to 
have ,ibeen entered > into voluntarily on both sides, i While the ' 
movement to ;refer labour questions to the jurisdiction of the j 
justices thus gradually developed, the main subject, matter for 
their exorcise of .jurisdiction in regard to; labour also changed, j 
even, when theoretically for a; time the two sets of (powers— such | 
as f fe) .moderation of craft gild ordinances and ; punishment of ; 
workers refusing hire, or (h) fixing scales of wages and enforce- 
ment' of labour, contracts— might be concurrently exercised. 
Even in an; act of George IX. (.1 746) for settlement of disputes 
afid; differences: as to r waiges or other conditions under a contract 
pb labour, power; was retained for: the:- justices, .on complaint of 
the ( masters of misdemeanour or ilFbehaviour on the part of ; 
the servant, to discharge the latter from service or to send him 
to ia house of correction “ there to be corrected,:” that is, to be 
held toi hard labour for a term not exceeding a, month or to be 
coirrected by whipping. In: an act with similar aims of George 
IV;f(;i&2d),iwith a rather wider scope, the.power to order corporal 
punishment, and in 1867 to hard labour, for ; breach of labour 
contracts had disappeared, and soon after the middle of the 
19th ) century the right to enforce/ contracts; of labour also dis- 
appeared: - Then breach of such labour contracts became 
simply a .question of < recovery of damages j unless both parties 
agreed that; security .for performance of the contract shall be 
given, instead of damages. . 

While the endeavour to enforce labour apart from a contract 
died, i put in the; latter end of the 18th century, sentiment for , 
soime - (time ; had strongly grown, in favour of developing early 
industrial training of children. It appears to have been a special 
object of charitable and philanthropic endeavour in the 17th 
cefftury, as i well as the i&th, to found houses of; industry, in 
Which little . children, even under five years of age, might be 
trained for apprenticeship with employers. Connected as this 
development was with' poor relief, one of its chief aims was to 
prevent , future unemployment and vagrancy by training in 
habits and •: knowledge of industry , 1 but not un avowed was 
another; motive: . “ from;, children thus trained up to coftstant 
labour we may venture to hope the lowering of its priced 1 
'Jhe. evils and excesses which lay enfolded within such a move- 
ment, gave. first impulse to the new ventures . in labour 
legislation : which are specially the; work of the 19th century. 
Evident, as it is “ that before the Industrial Revolution very 
young children were largely employed both in their own homes 
and t as apprentices under the Poor Law,” 1 and that “ long before 
Reel’s [ time there' were misgivings about ' the apprenticeship 
system*’' stiff it needed the- concentration' and prominence of 
suffering/ and injury to child life in the factory system to lead 
to i parliamentary intervention. - : : 

h$.^Erom 1800 to the- Codes of 1872. and 1878 .—^ A serious out- ' 
break )Of fever in. 1 ) 84 in cotton mills near Manchester appears 
to have: < first, drawn widespread and influential public opinion 
to./?theifpverwork! of; children^ under terribly dangerous and 
insanitary conditions, on which the factory system was then 
largely 1 (being ; carried ion,: > 1 M local I inquiry; -> chiefly by a grdup 
Of , medical men presided over by Dr Rercival, was instituted 
by >the> Justices, of, the peaces for Lancashire, t and iff the forefront 
of fithe./ resulting report : stood a recommendation for limitation 

K>1 FrOm an “ Essay on Trade ” (P770), qjuoted iti History of Factory 
legislation^ by B. L. Hutchins and A. Harrison (1903) .-pp. 5, 6: 


ahd/contboLcif the working hours? dMhe /children*. ^ * A^tesotutfdn 
by\ the c County . justices followed, ain> #hich l > they defelated their 
intention i in r future toi refuse “indentures ‘ of ‘parish ? Apprentices 
whereby they shall be bound to Owners bf Cotton Milts 3 and other 
works in which children are obliged to work in the highti or ifiOre 
than ten Hours in- the day.” ! In 1795 the -Manchester Board 1 bf 
Health was formed, which, with 1 fuller information,- more 
definitely i advised legislation for the regulation of the hours and 
conditions of labour in factories;' In 1802 the Health and Morals 
of, .Apprentices Act was? passed, which in , effect formed the first 
step ‘towards prevention of injury to and protection 1 of labotir 
in factories. It was directly aimed only at evils of the apprentice 
system, under * which large numbers of - pauper -children -were 
worked in ' cotton and Woollen : mills without education j - for 
excessive hours, under wretched; conditions. : It; did not apply? to 
places employinglewer than twenty persons or three apprentices, 
and it applied the principle of limitation of hours (to twelve 7 a 
day) and abolition of night work, as Well as educational reqiiire- 
inents, only to apprentices. Religious teaching and suitable 
sleeping accommodation and clothing 1 were provided for in the 
act, also as regards apprentices/ ■ Lime- washing 1 and ventilation 
provisions applied to /all cotton and woollen factories employing 
more than twenty persons. “ Visitors ” were to be appointed 
by county; justices for repression of contraventions, and Were 
empowered to “ direct the adoption of ; Such sanitary regulations 
as they .might on advice think proper.” • The mills were to be 
registered by the clerk of the peace, and justices had pOwer to 
inflict fines of from £2 to £$ for 'contraventions; - Although 
enforcement of the very limited provisions of the act was ! in 
many cases poor or non-existent, in some districts > excellent 
work was done by justices, and in 1803 the West Riding of 
Yorkshire justices passed a resolution substituting the ten; hours’ 
limit for the twelve hours’ limit of the act, as a condition of 
permission for ; indenturing of apprentices in mills. ' j - - ; ■■ ! 

Rapid development of the application of steam power to manu- 
facture led to growth of employment of children in populous 
centres, otherwise than on the apprenticeship system/ and before 
long the evils attendant on this change brought the general 
question of regulation and protection of child labour in textile 
factories to the front; The act of 1819/ limited as it wfis/: Wa$ 
a noteworthy step forward, in that it dealt with this wider 
scope of employment of children in cotton factories, arid it- is 
satisfactory to record that it was the outcome of the efforts 
and practical experiments- of a great manufacturer, Robert 
Owen. Its provisions fell on every point lower than the aims 
he put -forward on his own experience as practicable, and notably 
in its application only to cotton mills instead of all textile factories. 
Prohibition of Child labour under nine years of age and limitation 
of the working day to twelve in the twenty-four (without 
specifying the precise hour of beginning and closing) were the 
main provisions of this act. No provision was made for enforce- 
ment of the law beyond such as was attempted in the 1 adt of 
1802. Slight amendments were attempted in the acts : of 1825 
and 1831, but the first really important factory act was in ^1833 
applying to textile factories generally; limiting employment 
of young persons under eighteen years of age, as well as children, 
prohibiting night work between 8,30 p/m - and *5.30 Mm;/ land 
first*- providing? for “inspectors ” to enforce ! the' law. -This is 
the act which was based on the devoted efforts of Michael 
Sadler, with whose name in this connexion that of Lord Ashley, 
afterwards earl of Shaftesbury, was from 1 832 associated. 
The importance of this act lay in its provision for skilled inspec- 
tion and thus for enforcement of the law by an independent 
body of men unconnected with the locality in which the manu- 
factures lay, whose specialization in their work enabled them 
to acquire information needed for further : development^ of 
legislation for protection* . of labour. Their powers; were ‘ to ’ a 
certain extent judicial, being assimilated’ to those possessed 
by justices ; they could administer oaths and /make such “ ! rules, 
regulations and orders ” as were necessary! for execution of the 
act, and Could hear complaints and impose? penalties under the 
act. Ih n 844 a textile 5 factory ‘ act modified these extensive 



ip.-^pp6t>brkl* .'J]po i wr4iis> € 6r^Ei3£^in^ ' the;' sef vide on lines fesemMing 
those of dur O^rf ‘time, and added ’provision' for certifying 
surgeons to examine Workers 5 under sixteen years of age as } to 
physical fitness for employment and jto, grant ; certificates of age 
and ordinary strength. Hours of labour, by the act of 1833, 
Were Ettiited for children under eleybii to 9 a day or 48 in the 
We6k, ahd: for! young persons under eighteen to 1 2 a day dr 69 
iri the Week. ; Between i 833 and i 844 thC movement in favour 
of a ten hours’ 'day, which had long 1 been in progress, reached 
its height in a tirfie of great commercial find industrial distress, 
but cbiild ribt b<q Partied into effect until 1847. By the act of 
1844 thd hours of adult Women were first regulated, and Were 
limited (as wefe already those of “ young persons ” J ) to 12 a; day; 
children were permitted either to work the same hours on alter- 
nate days or “half-time,” with compulsory school attendance 
fiS a Condition of, their employment. The aim' in thus adjusting 
the hours of the three classes of Workers was to provide for a 
practical standard working-day. For the first time detailed 
provisions' for health and safety began to make their appearance 
in the law. Penal compensation for preVentible injuries due to 
finfenced ; machinery Was also provided, ■ and * appears to have \ 
been the outcome of a discussion by Witnesses ‘before the Royal 
Commission bn Labour 1 of Young Persons in Mines and Manu- j 
faCtures in 1841. ' ' K ' • 

; From this date, 1841, begin the first attempts at protective 
legislation for labour in , mining. The’ first Mines Act of 1842 
follbWihg thd ; terrible revelations of the Royal Commission j 
referred to excluded women andgirls frbm uhderground working, 
and limited the employlnentnf boys, excluding frdm underground 
working those under , ten years, but it was 1 not until T850 that { 
systematic reporting of fatal accidents 1 and Until i 85^ that other , 
safeguards for ‘health, life and limb in mines Were *■ seriously 
provided by law. With the exception ;of regulations against 
truck' there’ Was no protection for the miner before' 1842; before 
1814 it was not customary to hold inquests on miners killed 
by ’ accidents in mifie's . F rom 1 84 2 onwards considerable inter- 
action in. the development of 'the two sets of acts .(mines and 
factories) , as regards special protection agaihst industrial injury ! 
to : health and limb, tbok place,; bpth in parliament and in the j 
'department : (Home Office) administering , them. Another 
strong inflhehce tending towards ultimate development of 
Scientific protection of health and life in industry began in the. 
h^fkaridyepbrts bf t&eSeties of sanitary commissions and Board 
bi ! Health { reports ftbih ^S'43 onwards: ' a Jn 184^ -the mines; 
Inspector made: his first report, but two years ,lat;er women were 
still ; employed to some extent underground. Organized iUspec- j 
; tibnpegan in i8‘5p ; , and in 18 54 the Select 5 Comipitfe'e bh Accidents'! 
Adopted 1 a suggestion of the lpspectdrt for legislative extenisibni 
j 6f the pfactice Of several; cblljefy owfiCrs. in : ftahiifig; Special! 

f Oh working' the aict of 1855 prbvjded; 

eh general rules, relating tb ! Ventilatibfi, ' fencing' of ’ disused 
hhhfts, pfbper means for signalling, 5 proper gauges' and ' valve 
^n^tbaih^boilpf, indicator and^ brake, for 'machine lowering ■ and; 
raiiihg; hlsb it provided that 1 detailed special rtfies submitted! 
by rhirie-owners to' the secretary of state, might, Oh his approval, | 
d^ave. the ? force ; of } law and be enforceable , by 1 penalty' • Thej 
'!Mines l ' Act of ' i860, besildes' e^tehdiUg ' the law Tb, ironstone' 
hhihe^ J following as* it did * Oh" ,a series /of disastrous 'accideritsj 
[ and explosions, strengthened! sorfie of tlie proyisioiis for" Safety. 
i At SeveM‘ inquests. Strong evidence. Was given of incorupetbrit; 
'management and neglect bf rules,’ and a ! demand was 1 made for; 
enforcing employment only Qf .certificated ihahagers of ! coal; 
inihes. ’ This; was hot met Uritil the' act of 1872/ "hut in\ 1860! 
certain sections relating to Wages and education Were introduced.; 
Steady development' of the 1 .coal industry, incr&s|ng association! 
gmorfg miners,; and increased' scientific knowledge Of (means of’ 
ventilation and of other methods for securing f safety, all paved 
the way to the Goal Mines Act of 1872, and' in the same year 
health and safety in metalliferous mines received theif first; 
r legislative treatment in' a code of similar scope and; character; 

' to that .of Tlig ChM l^iiibs Aft.; :ThiS-acf was fended ih i8$6,j 
and r^^Sied ahd rticbMfieT in Its prihcipal 5 hrb^isihhs 
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are stilt in force, With certain^ viSedspecial rules and modified 1 
tions Us regards repbrtihg of accidents (if 66) and employment 
of children (1903). Ft Was* based on the reComihendatibns of a 
Royal ' GOmmissibn, which had reported in. 1 1864* and* Which had 
shown the grave excess* of mortality and sickness among; metal- 
liferous miners, attributed to the inhalation' Of gritty- particles’, 
imperfect ventilation, great changes Of * temperature, r excessive 
physical exertion; exposure to Wet, and Other causes;. * The prof 
hibition of employment of Women and of boys’ under ten 'years 
Underground in this class of mines, as well as in ; coal mines 5 , 
had been effected by the act of 1842^ and inspection had been 
provided for in- the act of i860; these were* in amended’ form 
included in the code of 1872, the age of employment oft -boys 
underground being raised fo twelve. In the- ‘ Goal Mines Afct 
of ±872 we see the first important! effort to provide a complete 
code of regulation foir the special: dangers to health, life and 
limb in coal mines apart ‘ from other mines; it applied ; tb 
“ mines of coal/ mines of stratified ironstone, mines of shale and 
mines of fire-clay. 1 Unlike the-companion act^-applying itb 
all other mines— it maintained the age; limit of entering under- 
ground employment for boys at ten years, but for those between 
ten and twelve : it provided for a system of Working * analogous 
! to the half-time System in factories, including compulsory schodl 
attendance. The limits 6f employment foir boys from twelve 
to ‘sixteen were 10 hours in any one day and 54 in any one week. 
The chief Characteristics of the act lay in extension of the 
u general ” safety rules, improvement of the method of formulat- 
ing “ special ” safety rules, provision for certificated and com- 
petent management; and increased inspection.' Several important 
matters Were transferred from the special, to the general rules, 
such as compulsory use of safety lampis Where needed, regulation 
Of use of explosives, ahd securing of roofs and sides. Special 
fules, before being submitted td the secretary of state' f fdr 
approval, must be posted : in the mine dor two weeks * < With* < a 
nofice that objections might be 1 sent by any person ' employed 
td the district inspector. Wilful neglebt of safety 1 provisions 
became punishable in the case of employers as well as miners 
by imprisonment with hard 1 labour. B ut the most important 
new step, lay in the sections relating ‘to daily control and super- 
vision of every mine by a manager holding a certificate 1 of com- 
petency' from the secretary -of state, after examination by-a 
bdard J of examiners- appointed by the* secretary of state, power 
being retained for him 1 ■to;dause°iatef“lnqufry )i int6’ 'Competency 
of the holder of ’the' ‘cej^cafe;‘!aild'' ; tp cancel or suspend 
Certificate in ca^e Of proved unfitness'. 1 ; n 

' Returning 1 to the development r bf dactory and* Workshop law 
frbhi the y'eaf 1844, ‘ the main line of effort -1 ” after the aCt -of 
•1847 Restricted hours of women and J ybung‘ perSonk tO 1 db 
! a ' day ;! afip fikbd the daily limits ''between ; 6 r A.ivi ; . and 6 P;M. 
.■'"(Siiturddy 1 6 To '2 ' p.fiil^lay in r bringing trade after tirade 

;M some degree under the scope Of this braneh Of law; which had 
hitherto bfily regulated conditions ; in textile factortes. * Bleaching 
;;afid? dyeifig works Were 'included by the acts of i860 and J f 86*2 ; 
. lace factories by ‘ that of 1 86;i ! Calendering ahd finishing > by 
acts bf:' 1.863 arid 186^; bakehouses became partially regulkted 
; by an ! act of i86y, with specialdeference to local authorities fdr 
. admihistratibn of its clausek : The report of; the third Ghildrefi ? s 
‘ Employment Gommission brought together in accessible form 
ffie ' riiisef able facts relating ; tp’ child labofir iri 1 a } number of tin- 
Tegiiikibd industries in the year ' and the. act of iSfi^brofight 

some of (these earthenWare-m f aking, ! lUCifer 1 maRch^making, 
pef ctissibri cap and cartridge 1 making/ 'paper-staining, and fustian 
cutting) partly under the 1 scope of the various textile factory 
acts .ih force. A larger addition of trades Was made three yeSis 
later, ! but the act . of 1864 is particularly interesting in : that rt it 
first embodied some pf the results of inquiries of expert medical 
and sanitary commissioners, by requiring ventilation to - 'be 
applied to the removal of injurious gases, dust, f and other' irn- 
puritieS generated in manufacture, and mnde a first attempt 
to engraft" part Of tim / special fules system from; the mihe§ actk 
n The provisions for; framing ! such *rules disappehred inThe^Gon- 
solidating Aci Of 1^78; revived f n bettef f 6f m later. 
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The : Sanitary Act of; 1866, administered by local authorities) 
provided, for general sanitation in any factories and workshops 
not under existing factory acts, and the Workshops Regulation 
Act of 1867, similarly to be administered by local authorities, 
amended in 1870, practically completed the application of the 
main principle of the factory acts to all places in which manual 
labour was exercised for gain in the making or finishing of 
articles or parts of articles for sale. A few specially dangerous 
or injurious trades brought under regulation in 1864 and 1867 
( e.g . , earthenware and lucif er match making, glass-making) 
ranked as “factories,” although not using mechanical power, 
and; for a time employment of less than fifty persons relegated 
certain work-places to the category of “workshops,” but broadly 
the presence or absence of such motor power in aid of process 
was made and has remained the distinction between /factories 
and workshops. The Factory Act of 1874, the last of the series 
before the great Consolidating Act of 1878, raised the. minimum 
•age of employment for children to ten years in textile factories. 
-In most of the great inquiries into conditions of child labour 
the fact has come clearly to light, in regard to textile and non- 
textile trades alike, that parents as much as. any employers 
have, been responsible for too early employment and excessive 
hours of employment of children, and from early times until 
to-day in factory legislation it has been recognized that they 
must to some extent be held responsible for due observation of 
the limits imposed. For example, in 1831 it was found necessary 
to protect occupiers against parental responsibility for , false 
certificates of age, and in 1833 parents of a child or “ any Person 
having any benefit from the wages of such child ” were made 
to share responsibility for employment of children without school 
attendance or beyond, legal hours. , , 

During the discussions on the bill which became law in 1874, 
it had become apparent that revision and consolidation of the 
multiplicity pf statutes then regulating manufacturing industry 
had become pressingly necessary; modifications and exceptions 
for exceptional conditions in separate industries needed re- 
consideration and systematization on clear principles, and the 
main requirements; of the law could with great advantage be 
applied more generally to all the industries. In particular, 
the daily limits as to period of employment,, pauses for meals, ; 
and holidays, needed to be unified for non-textile factories and 
workshops, so as to bring about a standard working-day, and 
thus prevent the tendency in “the larger establishments to 
farm out work among the smaller, where it is done under less 
favourable conditions both sanitary and educational. ” 1 In 
these main directions, and that of simplifying definitions, sum- 
marizing special sanitary provisions that had been gradually 
introduced for various trades, and centralizing and improving 
The organization of the inspectorate, the Commission of 1876 
on the Factory Acts made its recommendations, and the Factory 
Act. of 1878 took effect. In the fixed working-day, provisions 
for pauses, holidays , general ; and special exceptions, distinctions 
between systems of employment for children) young persons 
and women, education of children and certificates of fitness for 
children and young persons, limited regulation of domestic 
^workshops, general principles of administration and, definitions, 
the law of 1878 was made practically the- same as that embodied! 
in the later principal act of 1 901. More or less completely revised 
are: (a) the sections in the 1878 act relating to mode of control- 
ling sanitary conditions in workshops (since 1891 primarily 
enforced by the local sanitary authority); (b) provision for ! 
reporting accidents and fpr, enforcing safety (other than fencing 
of mill gearing and dangerous machinery); (c) detailed regula- 
tion of injurious and dangerous process and trades; (d) powers 
of certifying surgeons ; (e) amount of overtime permissible 
■ (greatly reduced in amount and, now confined to adults); (/); 
age for permissible employment of a child has been raised from 
ten years to twelve years. Entirely new since the act of 1878 
< arf the provisions; (a) fox control of outwork; (b) for supplying 
particulars pf work and wages to piece-workers, enabling them: 

1 Minutes of Evidence, House of Commons, 1876; quoted in 
ffistory : of Factory Legislation, by Harrison and Hutchinson,p. 179. j 


to compute the total amount of wages payable to* them; (e) 
extension of the act to laundries ; (/) a tentative effort to Hjaiit 
the too early employment of mothers After childbirth. 

II. Law of United Ri-ngdom, 1910 ■ f 

Factories and Workshops , — The act of 1878 remained until 
.1.901, although much had been meanwhile superimposed, a 
monument to the efforts of the great factory reformers of the 
first half of the. 19th century, and the general groundwork of 
safety for workers in factories and workshops in the main 
divisions of sanitation, security against accidents, physical 
fitness of workers, general limitation of hours and times of employ- 
ment for young workers and women. The act of 1901, which 
came into force 1st January 1902 (and became the principal 
act), was an amending as well as a consolidating act. Comparison 
of the two acts shows, however, that, in spite of the advantages 
of further consolidation and helpful changes in arrangement of 
sections and important additions which tend towards a specialized 
hygiene for factory life, the fundamental features of the law 
as fought out in the 19th century remain undisturbed. So far 
as the law has altered in character, it has done so . chiefly by 
gradual development of certain sanitary features, originally 
subordinate, and by strengthening provision for security against 
accidents and not by retreat from its earlier aims. At the same 
time a basis for possible new developments can be seen in the 
protection of “ outworkers ” as well as factory workers against 
fraudulent or defective particulars of piece-work rates of wages. 

Later acts directly and indirectly affecting the law are certain 
acts of 1903? 1906, 1907, to be touched on presently. 

The act of 1878, in a series of acts from 1883 to 1895, received 
striking additions, based (1) on the' experience gained in other 
branches of protective legislation, e.g. development 
of the method of regulation of dangerous trades by ^^fyns 
“special rules” and administrative inquiry into t 878 ° 
accidents under Coal Mines Acts; (2) on the findings 
of royal commissions and parliamentary inquiries, e.g. increased 
control of “outwork ” and domestic workshops, and limitation 
of “overtime”; (3) on the development of administrative 
machinery for enforcing the more modern law relating to public 
health, e-g. transference of administration of sanitary provisions 
in workshops to the local sanitary authorities; (4) on the trade- 
union demand for means for securing trustworthy records of 
wage-contracts between employer and workman, e.g. the section 
requiring particulars of work and wages for piece-workers. The 
first additions to the act of 1878 were, however, almost purely 
attempts to deal more, adequately than had been attempted 
; in the code of 1878 with certain striking instances of trades 
injurious to health. Thus the Factory and Workshop Act of 
1883 provided that white-lead factories should not be carried 
on without a certificate of conformity with certain conditions, 
and also made provision for special rules, on lines later superseded 
by those laid down in the act of 1891, applicable to any employ- 
ment in a factory or workshop certified as dangerous or injurious 
by the secretary of state. The act of 1883 also dealt with sanitary 
conditions in bakehouses. Certain definitions and explanations 
of previous enactments touching overtime and employment 
of a child in any factory or workshop were also included in tie 
act. A class of factories in which excessive heat and humidity 
seriously affected the health of operatives was next dealt with 
in the. Cotton Cloth Factories Act 1889. This provided for 
special notice to the chief inspector from all occupiers of cotton 
cloth factories {i.e. any room, shed, or workshop or part thereof 
in which., weaving of cotton cloth is carried on) who intend , to 
produce humidity by artificial means; regulated both tempera- 
ture of workrooms and amount of moisture in the atmosphere, 
and provided for tests and records of the same; and fixed a 
standard minimum volume of fresh air (600 cub. ft.) to be ad- 
mitted in every hour for every person employed in the factory. 
Power was. retained for the secretary of state to modify by order 
the standard for the. maximum limit of humidity of the atmo- 
sphere at any given temperature. A short act in 1870 extended 
this poyjmr tp ; other measures for the protection of health. > 
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The special measures from 1878 to 1889 gave valuable pre- 
cedents for further developments of Special hygiene in factory 
life, but the next advance in: the Factory and Workshop Act 
1891* following the House of Lords Committee on the sweating' 
system and the Berlin International Labour Conference, extended 
over much wider ground. Its, principal objects were: (a) to 
render administration of the law relating to workshops more 
efficient, particularly as regards sanitation; with this end in 
view it made the primary controlling authority for sanitary 
matters in workshops the local sanitary authority (now the 
district council), acting by their officers, and giving them the 
powers of the less numerous body of factory inspectors, while at 
the same time the provisions of the Public Health Acts replaced 
in workshops the very Similar sanitary provisions of the Factory 
Acts; (b) to provide for greater security against accidents and 
more efficient fencing of machinery in factories; (c) to extend 
the method of regulation of unhealthy or dangerous occupations 
by application of special rules and requirements to any incident 
of employment (other than in a domestic: workshop) certified- 
by the secretary of state to be dangerous or injurious to health 
or dangerous to life or limb; (d) to raise the age of employment 
of children and restrict the employment of women immediately 
after childbirth; (e) to require particulars of rate of wages to 
be. given with work to piece-workers in -certain branches of the 
textile industries; (/) to amend the act of 1878 in various 
subsidiary ways, with the view of improving the administration 
of its principles, e.g. by increasing the means of checking, the . 
amount of overtime worked, empowering inspectors to enter 
work-places used as dwellings without a justice’s warrant; and 
the imposition Of minimum penalties in certain cases. On this 
act followed four years of greatly accelerated administrative 
activity. No fewer than sixteen trades were scheduled by the 
secretary of state as dangerous to health. The manner of pre- 
paring and establishing suitable rules Was greatly modified by 
the act of 1901 and will be dealt with in that connexion. 

The ^Factory and Workshop Act 1895 followed thus on a 
period of exercise of new powers of administrative regulation 
(the period being also that during which the Royal Commission 
on Labour made its wide survey of industrial conditions),; and 
after two successive annual reports of the chief inspector t of 
factories had embodied- reports and recommendations from the 
women inspectors, who in 1893 were first added to the inspector- 
ate. Again, the chief features of an even wider legislative effort 
than that of 1891 were the increased stringency and definiteness, 
of the measures for securing hygienic and safe conditions of work. 
Some of these measures; however, ' involved new ! principles, as 
in the provision for the prohibition, of the use of a dangerous 
machine or structure by the order of a magistrate’s court, and 
the power to include in the special rules drawn up in pursuance 
of section 8 of the act of 1891, the prohibition of the employment 
of any class of persons, Or the limitation of the period of employ- 
ment of any class of persons in any process scheduled by order 
of the secretary of state. / - These last two powers have both been 
exercised, and With the exercise of the latter passed away, 
without opposition, the absolute freedom of the employer of 
the adult male labourer to carry on his manufacture without 
legislative limitation of the hours of labour. Second only in 
significance to these new developments was the addition, for 
the first time since 1867, of new classes of workplaces not' 
covered by the general definitions in section 93, of the Con- 
solidating Act of 1878, viz. : (a) laundries (with special conditions 
as to hours, &c0; (&) docks, wharves, quays, warehouses* and 
premises on which machinery worked by power is temporarily 
used for the purpose of the construction of a building or any 
structural work in connexion with the building (for the purpose 
only of obtaining security against accidents)* Other entirely 
new provisions in the act of 1895, later strengthened by the act 
of 1901, were the requirement of a reasonable temperature in 
workrooms, the requirement of lavatories for the use of persons 
employed in any department where poisonous substances are 
used, the obligation on occupiers arid medical practitioners to 
report cases, of industrial poisoning ; and the penalties imposed 


on! an employer wilfully allowing i bearing apparel to be made, 
cleaned or repaired in a dwelling-house where am > inmate vis^ 
suffering from infectious disease. Another provision empowered ' 
the secretary of state to specify classes of outwork and area$f 
with a view to the regulation of the sanitary condition of premises, - 
in which outworkers are employed. Owing to the conditions 
attached to its exercise, no case was found in which this power: 
could come into operation,, and the act of 1961 deals with the / 

I matter on new lines. The : requirement of annual returns from - 
occupiers ’of persons employed, and the competency of the person 
charged with infringing the act to give evidence in his defence, v 
were important new provisions, as Was also the adoption of the > 
powers to direct a formal investigation of any accident; bn the l 
lines laid down in section 45 of the Coal Mines Regulation Act ; 
1887. Other sections, relating" to sanitation and* safety,* were- : 
developments of previous regulations, e.g. the fixing of a standard : 
of overcrowding, provision of sanitary accommodation separate 
for each sex where the standard of the Public Health Act Amend*? ■> 
ment.Act of 1890 had not been adopted by the competent local 
sanitary authority, power to order a fan or other mechanical 
means to carry off; injurious gas, vapour or other i impurity : 
(the previous* power covering only ; dust). The fencing of 
machinery and definition of accidents were made more precise, > 

? young persons, were prohibited from cleaning dangerous 
■machinery; and additional safeguards against risk of injury by 
fire or panic were introduced. On the question of employment 
the foremost, amendments lay in the almost complete prohibition? 
of overtime for young persons, and the restriction of the power 
of an employer to employ protected persons outside his’ factory 
or workshop on the same day that he had employed them in ' 
the factory or workshop. Under the head of particulars of work 
and wages to piece-workers an important new power; highly? 
valued by ‘the workers, was given to apply the principle with f 
the necessary modifications by order of the secretary of state' 
to industries other than textile and to outworker^ as, yyell ajs:^ 
: to those employed inside; factories and i workshops. ■ ■? ; >. • 

' In 1S99* an indirect modification of the limitation to employe ^ 
ment of children was effected by the Elementary Education: 
Amendment Act,, which, by raising from eleven to ■rp h ^ ct ^ i ! 
twelve the minimum age at which a child may, by jgOU £0 
the by-laws of a local authority, obtain total or ^ i 
; partial exemption from the obligation to attend school, made it 1 
unlawful for an occupier to take into employment any chile! 

1 under twelve in such a manner as to prevent full-time, attendance; 

: at school. The age of employment became generally thereby 
the same as it has been for employment at a mine above ground 
since . 1887. The act of 1901 made the , prohibition of employ- : 
ment of a child under twelve in a factory or workshop { direct 
and absolute. Under the divisions of sanitation; safety,* fitness* 
for employment, special regulation of dangerous trades, special 
control of bakehouses, exceptional treatment of creameries, ne^f 
methods of dealing with home work and outworkers, important 
additions -were made to the general law by the act of 1901; as/ 
also in regulations for strengthened / administrative control. 
New general safiitary provisions were 'those' ’ presc*fibi i hg | t ; $$ 
ventilation per se -for. every workroom, and . empowering : 1 the 
secretary of state to fix a standard of sufficient ventilation; 
(b) drainage of wet floors ; (c) the power of the secretary ! oh 
Stdte to define in certain cases what shall constitute sufficient 
and suitable sanitary accommodation. New safety provisions , 
were those relating to-— (a) Examination and report on steam 
boilers ; (b) prohibition of employment of a child in cleaning; 
belbw machinery in motion; (c) power of the district council 
to make by-laws for escape in case of fire. . The most, important 
administrative alterations were : (a) a justice, engaged; in the 
same trade as, or being officer of an association of petsOUs' 
engaged in the same trade as, a person charged With an Offence 
may not act at the hearing and determination of the charge- 
(b) ordinary supervision of sanitary conditions under which' 
outwork is carried on was transferred to the district? council,: 
power being reserved to the Home Office intervene in cade of 
neglect or (default by any district council. , 
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The t Employment v. of 1 Children ' Act 1903 , while 1 primarily 
providing for industries outside the scope of the ; Factory Act , 
incidentally secured that children employed as half- 
1903^906 timers should not also be employed in other occupa- 
190 $ r ' tions. The Notice of Accidents Act 1906 amended 
.! n-jf : : the whole system of notification of accidents,, simul- 
taneously in mines, quarries, factories and workshops, and 
will i he set : out in : following paragraphs. The F actory and 
Workshop Act of 1907 amended; the law in respect of laundries 
by generally applying the provisions of 1901 to trade laundries 
while ’grantingi them choice of new exceptional periods, and by 
extending the provisions of the act (with certain powers to the , 
Holme Office! by Orders laid before parliament to allow variations) 
to institution laundries carried On for charitable or reformatory . 
purposes,. • The Employment of Women Act 1907 repealed 
ah - exemption in the' /act of 1 90 1 (and earlier acts) relating to 
employment Of : women in vflax scutch mills, thus bringing this 
employment under the 1 ordinary provisions as to period of 
employment, ; < . . 

i The . following paragraphs aim at presenting art ! idea of the 
scppe <of the modified and amended law, as a whole, adding 
Where clearly necessary reference to the effect of acts, which 
ceased to apply after the 31st of December 1901: — r 
•The ; workplaces to which the act applies are, first, “ factories 
and ■ Workshops ” ; secondly y laundries, docks, wharves, &c., 

, ^ ( enumerated above ; as, introduced and regulated partially 

Uefinfr ’ only biy the act of 1895 and subsequent acts. Apart from 
lions, • * - this secondary list, and having regard to workplaces 

which remain undefined by the law, the act may broadly be said to 
apply to ptemfees, rooms or places in which manual labour, with or 
without » the aid of mechanical power, ^ is exercised for gain in or 
incidentai to the making, altering, repairing, ornamenting, washing, 
cleaning bf finishing or adapting for said of any article of part of any 
article* ! If steam , water or other mechanical power is uised in aid of 
the! manufacturing process, the workplace is a factory; if not, it is 
a sWprjc^hPP* There is, hpwever, a list, 9^ .eighteen classes of works 
(brought under the factory law for reasons of safety, &c., before 
Workshops generally wbre regulated) J which are defined as factories 
whether power is used ill them or ; not. ■ Factories- are, again, sub- 
divided into textile and non- textile : they are; textile if the machinery 
i^ } gn^ploye^ in. preparing, manufacturing or finishing, cotton, woql, 
hair, siik,' flaxy hemp, jute, tow, China grass, cqcoanut fibre or other - 
likq mp^erialteitHer Separately or. mixed together, of fluxed with any 
other material, of *any faibrit made thereof ; all other factories ate 
non-textile. The distinction turns on the historical origin of factory- 
regulation raqd the, regulations; jn textile- factories remain in some 
respects slightly more stringent than in ^ the non-textile factories 
ana 1 workshops, though the' feenefal’ prOvisidhs are almost the same.' 
Three special classes of workshops have for certain purposes to be 
distinguished : from ordinary workshops, which include tenement 
Wp^kshopsf (n) Domestic workshops, , any private house, room or 
place, which, though used as a dwelling, is by reason of the work 
caffied on there a workshop, and in. which the only persons employed 
are ''members of the' same fanfily; dwelling there 1 alone — in these 1 
wqmsflt’s, hours are unrestricted ; (6).; Women’s workshops, in which 
neither children nor young persons are employed — in these a more 
elastic arrangement of hours is permissible than in ordinary work- 
shops ; (c) Workshops in which men only are employed— these come 
ufldeh the same general regulations in regard to sanitation as other 
workshops, also . under the/ provisions of the Factory Act as regards 
security,; and; ?if certified, by the secretary o^ state, may be brought 
unqer special regulations. They are otherwise outside the scope of 
tht'act of 1901. / ' ^ . 

^Fhefl'erson to whom thfl regulations apply in the above-defined 
workplaces ar exchildren, i.e. persons between the ages of twelve and 
io>yLVte$r\ Vi young pqrsQns r ix. boys ,qr girls between ,the ages of fourteen 
(or if an educational qertificate has been obtained, thirteen) and 
eighteen years of age, and kvbnien, ix. females above the age of 
eighteen; these are all “ protected ’’ persons to whom the general 
provisions* of . the act , inclusive of the regulation of hours ana times 
of; ; employment, apply., # To adult men generally those, provisions, 
bVqqdly only apply which are aimed ^ at securing sanitation, and 
safety in the conduct of the manufacturing process. 

: The- person generally tespOflsible for observance of the provisions 
of 1 thei law, whether these (relate to health, . safety, limitation of 
tbq xhpurs s of labour, or other matters, , ,is >the occupier (a term un- 
qejhqed in the act) v of r the factory, workshop or laundry. , There are, 
lmweVei*, ‘ iffnite to, 'his; responsibility: (a) generally; where the 
Occupier has 1 used dufl diligence' to enforce the execution of the act,; 
and fcan show that' another person, ( whether agent servant, workman 
or pthpr petsomils the^eai qflfende^^ (6) specially in a factory , the 
septjpn® relating, to employtqenjt of protected persons, .where the 
owner Or ! hirer ' Of a 5 macnine 7 or implement . driven by mechanical 
power is some person other 1 than : the occupier of the factory, the 


ovyner or hirer, §0 far as, respects any offence against; the act cqm- 
; mitted ip relation to a person who is employed in connexion with the 
machine or implement) and is in the employment of pay of the 
owner or hirer, shall be deemed to be the occupier cif the factory; 
(c) for the one purpose of reporting accidents, the actual employer 
of the person injured in any factory or workshop ,is < bqund under ; 
penalty immediately to report the same to the occupier; (d) so far' 
as relates to sanitary conditions, fencing of machinery, affixing of 
notices in tenement factories, the owner (as defined by the Public 1 
.Health Act 1875b generally speaking, takes the place of the occupier. 

| Employment in a factory or workshop includes work whether. fqr 
! wages, qr not: (a) in a manufacturing process or handicraft, ..(&), iri, 
'cleaning any place used for the same, (c) in cleaning or oiling any] part 
of the machinery, ! (d) any work whatsoever incidental to the process 
or handicraft, or connected with the article made. Persons found in : 
any part of the factory or workshop, where machinery is used or. 

! manufacture carried on, except at meal-times, pr when, machinery; 
is stopped, are deemed to be employed until the contrary is proved] ‘ 
The act, however, does not apply to employment for the sole purpose 
of repairing the premises or machinery, nor to the process of pre-i 
(serving and., curing fish immediately , upon its arrival in the fishing; 
boats , in order to prevent the fish from being destroyed or spoiled,' 
nor to the process of cleaning and preparing fruit so far as is necessary' 
tb prevent it from spoiling atiring the months of. June, July, August; 
and September. Certain light handicrafts carried on by a family! 
only in a private house or room at irregular intervals are also outside > 
the scope of the act. ir . 

The foremost provisions are those relating to the sanitary con-" 
dition of the workplaces and the general security of every class of 
worker; Every factory mtist be kept in a cleanly con- b Wv 
dition, free from noxious effluvia, ventilated in such a f?- a r 
manner as to, render harmless,, so far as practicable, gases, tion * ? 
vapours, dust or other impurities generated in the manufacture; must 
be provided with sufficient and suitable sanitary conveniences separate 5 
for the sexes; must not be overcrowded (not less than 250 cubic- fti; 
during the day, 400 during overtime^ for each worker) . In ■, these 
matters the law of public health takes in workshops the pla.ee of the 
Factory Act, the requirements being substantially the same. 
Although,’ however, primarily the officers of the district ; council 
enforce the sanitary provisions in workshops, the government factory 
•inspectors may give notice of any defect in them to the district 
council in. wh,ose district they are situate ; and if proceedings are not 
I taken within one month by the latter, the factory inspector may act; 
iri default and recover expenses from the district council. This power' 
does ‘ hot extend to domestic workshops which' are uftder the law 
relating to public health so far as general sanitation is concerned^ 
General powers are reserved to the secretary of state > where , h fe 

• is satisfied that the Factory Act or law relating to public health 
: a!s regards workplaces has not been carried out by any district 
' council, to authorize a factory inspector during a period named' ih 

his order to act instead of the district council; -Other general sanitary 
provisions administered by the government ; inspectors. are the re^ 
i quirement in factories and workshops of washing conveniences, where 
i poisonous substances are used ; adequate measures for securing antb 
maintaining a reasonable temperature of such a kind as will hOt ! 

] interfere with : the purity of the air in eachi room in which any person, 

* is employed ; maintenance of sufficient means of ventilatipn in every, 
room in a factory or workshop (in conformity with such standard as! 

1 ihay be prescribed by order of the secretary of state) ; provision of a 
! fan to carry off injurious dust, gas or other impurity, and prevent 
their inhalation in any factory or workshop; drainage of floors 
where wet processes are parried on. For laundries and bakehouses 
; there are further sanitary regulations; e.g. in laundries all stoves for 
heating irons shall be sufficiently separated from any ironing-roofri 
! or' ironing-table, and the floors shall be ‘ 4 drained in such a manner 
: as will allow the water to flow off freely ” ; and in bakehouses a 
; cistern supplying water to a bakehouse must be quite separate from, 
that supplying water to a water-ploset, and the latter may not. 
communicate directly with the bakehouse. Use of underground 
■ bakehouses {ix. a baking room with floor more than 3 ft. below the 
ground adjoining) is prohibited, exdept where already used at the 
passing of . the act; further, in these cases, after 1st January 1964,. 
a certificate as to suitability in light, ventilation, &c., must be ob- 
; tained from the district council. . In other trades certified, by the 
secretary of state further sanitary regulations may be made to increase 
security for health by special rules to Te presently touched om ^ The 
I secretary of state may also make sanitary requirements a condition 
of: granting such exceptions to the general law as he is empowered to 
. grant. In factories, as distinct from workshops, a periodical lime 
washing (or washing with, hot water and soap where paint and 
varnish have been used) of all inside walls and ceilings once at least 
in ! . eyery fourteen months is generally required (in bakehouses once 
in six months). As regards sufficiency and suitability of sanitary 
! accommodation, the standards determined by order of the secretary 
; of state shall be observed in the districts to which it is m&de applic- 
; able. An order was made called the Sanitary Accommodation Order, 

; on the 4th pf February 1903, the definitions and standards in yfflich 
; have alsp been widely adopted by local sanitary authorities in 
; districts where the Order itself has no legal force, the local authority 
having parallel power under the Public Health Act of 189O. r i ; ! 
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-ro dnyert ; by ; power, 1 by fencing of > machinery, and by em- 
Wtf vi; ? • « ;•;, ppwering 'iftSpfedtors.tto i'obtala ! kft( enfder from a court of 
gccjdettts, ; Sll jurisdiction to prohibit the use; temporarily or 
absolutely! of machinery, Ways/ Works* or plant, including use of a 
steam boiler, which -cannot be used without danger to life and 
limb. Every hoist andfly-wheel directly connected with mechanical 
power, ahd every part of a water- wheel- or engine worked by 
mechanical power,* and every wheel race, must be Fenced, whatever 
its position, and every part of mill-gearing or dangerous, machinery 
niu^t either -be 'feriCed of be in sdch position that I it is .as^ safe as if 
foneMi- Ko ; protected persons may clean- any part of rnill- gearing in 
motion, >: and children i may further hotclean any part of or below, 
hiaiiufacttiring ^machinery - in' motion by r • hid of mechanical power-, 
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their 5 Ute until the danger ha© v been, removed; The district council; or, 
inToridou, the county council, or in .case of their default the f actory 
inspector^ can 5 require certain provisions for esc^^ in case of; fire in 
factories and workshops' in which more than forty persons are em- 
ployed^ special powers to make bydaws for means of escape from 
fire* in any factory or Workshop are, ini addition to any powers ; for 
preyentiOn bf fire’ that they possess, given to every district council, 
ih^Iibndottbo' the cbunty council. The means of escape must be kept 
free from Obstruction. 5 Provisions are made for’ doors to open out- 
wards in eachtoom in-which more than ten persons are employed, and 
to prevent the locking ;> bolting on ; fastening * of < doors so that they 
cannor easily be Opened from inside when any person is employed or 
abmealS'inside the Workplace. * Further,; provisions for security may 
be provided- %i Special regulations. ; Every ; boiler: fof generating 
steam- iri a faGtory or ! workshop or place; where the act applies; must 
bave a proper safety va ? lve;; a steam ; gauge,; ;and a water gauge, and 
every such boiler, valve and gauge must be maintained* ;in proper 
condition. Examination by a competent person must take place 
f at feast otiPe lit every fourteen monthb.1 . .The occupier bf any factory 
or workshop maybe liable for penal cpn^pensafionpot exceeding £iqo 
inpa^ofrinjfUrypr de^th, due;to uegfoctof any prpyisipfoor special 
fiule/the .whole [ox any part of which may be applied for the benefit 
pf 1 tnb ifij person 5 of fiiik 3 f Urhily , aS 5 the secretary of state dbtef r 

minesd^ When ra' death: has occurred by accident in a factoty or 
workshop,; thfe/CbrQn 5 erjimuSf advice; the wfoctory, inspector fori tbp 
district v of tbq pla9e un4v^^P^ Wuest. Tjfo secretary pf state 
fihaV.brdef a formal investigafipn of tbe cirpumstaiices of any accident 
‘Ss?m tMfif^e bf- mines. GafefUl and detailed provisions are mad<e fbf 
the reporting by occupiers tb inspectors, and entry, in the registers 
at factories and: workshops 0f accidents which occur in a factory or 
wpt^shpps.i}d, to p^use Josppf. life to a person employed fifere, or (6) 
are due to machinery moved' by' mechanical power, molten metal, 
hot liquid, eSijplbsibh,' escajpO ‘of gUs db f stehmV electfidity, so disabling 
"ahy person employed 4 tt the factory or* Workshop as to caUse- him to 
be; abientbhroughoul<at : least one whole day from,, his ordinary w or k» 
r foj tp s^ypther special cause, ydnqh the secretjarypf stajtemay 


hours’ interval for 5 meals and f al liltnit: of five hdu m for ispell§«m4 
(conditional) permission of, ovejrtime in nomte^tile foctpiie&t The 
hours of; work ihust be specified, nnd from Monday to 5 Friday m^ybe. 
between 6 a.m. 1 and 6 p.M., or 7 a.m> to, 7 p.m> ; inmon T textile*focforieS; 
and workshops the hours also may be taken between 8 a.m. and ^-p.MAi 
or by order of the secretary of state for special 1 industries ; 9 A*M,wtQ) 
9 p.M. Between these outside limits, with the-proyisq that mealb 
times must be fixed and limits as to spells observed, womemand 
young persons may be employed the full time* children on the, 
contrary only half time, on alternate days,, or in alternate set© 
attending school half time regularly. Qn /Saturdays, fin 
factories in which the period; commences at 6; ailimaani|foptpr- 
ingWork must cease, at *2 if not less, than one hour fis giyen r fob mqaJs»r 
or 11.30 'if f less than one hour is, given for meals (h^lfanfib^em^a 
allowed! for cleaning), and in nohj textile factories 0 and , workshops^ 
at.2 p.m., 3 P.M. or .4 p*M., according; as the hour of beginnitigiiSfb ; A*¥lij 
7- a.m... or 8 a.m.; In * 1 domestic workshops /’ (the total ftujmboW qfhdurs 
for young persons and children must not exceed those aliowedf m 
ordinary workshops, but, the outside limits for beginning! and t enchpg; 
are wider ;.- and the case is, similar as regards ; hours : pf r women in 
T women’s workshops.” Employment outside a f actoryor Worksnqn 
in the business of, the same fisfiimited in u planner siuiilato^ toiiha|2 laid; 
down in the Shop Hours Act, to be touched on presently, Ovepliifoe, 
in certain classes of factories, workshops and warehouse^ attached 
to them f. is ! permitted, under conditions, specified > fin the, .acts^, ; fof? 
women, to meet seasonal or junforeseeu pressure of business,; pr 
where goods of a perishable nature are dealt with, for young^rsph§ 
only in a very ; limited, degree - in- factories liable - to, stoppage > for 
drought or flood, or for an unfinished process. , Thepe , and; 9$h§r 
cases of exceptional working are under minute and carq|ui f ^dminfe 
trative regulations. Broadly these; same -regulations as to exceptional 
overtime may apply in laundries * but the act of ,1907 grantor fo 
laundries not merely ancillary to the. manufacture jcarriedrioui fo 


^wbf kin^'it¥ tho ifactory or 1 workshop/ Th the case of) (a)> or (b) nqtice 
(haSalso- 'to be sent to the >certifying surgeon by the occupier. ; Cases 
lead, .phosphorus,; arsenfoal and mercurial poisoning, or anthrax, 
contracted 'iii any factory or workshop must similarly be repotted 
iha-brlrubierJ and the HiitV bf reOOftinEr these jcasbs 


, pqisoningr can be extended , by the! 

secretary, pfi-staty ’ s order. r r . ; j .• ;v • , - ... 

Certificates Pf physical fitness for employment . must be obtained 
by‘ the'^^^ierfobmthe^fortifyihgbUr^ebn for the district for all 
irktial ! 0 P^tson^; ukder sixteen years: ofsagei employed in a/factory, 
^d'j fo ianyocla^S; of workshops to whichThe, requirement 
workers * i hasbeen extepdqd by, order of the secretary of State, andj 
wor&B an'finspectof’ foay. suspend any , such persons for re-ex-j 
; ahiinaitioh in ! 2J factory} v 6r for ; ekamination in a. workshop, when 
f ‘^dikease br : bodily^ infirmity ” I unfits the person, in his 'opinion,, for 
thejWqrk ; pf i the place. , The certifying surgeon may examine the 
, p^oqess.a^ .we.11 as, t^e person, submitted,, cind may v q.ualify the certifi- 
cate fie grhiits by. cqhditibns Us to the wbrk on which the person is fit 
£ td ; fe hmp6yed^ IS AhbccUpier Of la factory or workshop or laundry 
Shall 5 hot* kndwingly ; allow -A wonian to be employed therein within: 

. four;weqk%after-.;efoldbMb* .. . . , - , . ; : !. ; 

r Tfiq employ rpent of children, young persons and women is regu- 
lated ,as. regards ordinary and exceptiohal hours 1 of work! ordinary 
Hours' of andexceptidnal meal-times, length of spells and holidays.: 
on (gi^- ' . iThe outside limits of ordinary periods of employment and 
%rsoris. holidays are^ brpadly; the same fof textile factories as for 

• p /.. r , non-textile factories and workshops ; the main difference 
" iies m the requirement of hot less than a total two hours’ interval for; 
f; medfebu ! t bf the fwhlvef and a limit of four and a half hours for any 

• spell 6f Work, a longer, weekly -ha holiday/ and a prohibition of 
d owrtipip, in, f ex$ifo ? f aqtorfies cpmpa?; qd with a total one • and , a half 


and to - make use ,of one or other of two qxc^ptibp^If m^hbd^;^ 
arranging ; the - daily periods : so; as to t permit of f period^, , pf difforqnj 
length on ; different , days \ ( ,• , these expeptiohal , periods c^finot u bp 
worked in addition to overfime permissible under the .general law. 
Laundries married on in connexion , with charitable :qf 7 4efofmatbty 
institutions were brought, in 4907 within the sgppe r pf tfier fi^, ,|du^ 
special schemes for regulatioii^as- to hours, meals, holidayf, 
be submitted by, the managers to the secrefofv of sfote ti ,whpds ejpT 
poweredi to approve them if he is satisfied that they^ arjp nQt ler 1 


Parliament. ./■, ..un ^ - 0 if f 

Night work is allowed in certain specified industries, , unqef.' pop-- 
ditions* for male young persons, , but for no ; other wopkefo under 
eighteen and overtime for women may . never be later, than Dangerous 
:10 P.M. or beforefi a.m. Sunday work is prphibited excbpt , aJJ(J utJm 
under conditions, for Jews; and in factories, , workshops 
and lauiforiqs six .holidays -(genprahy : Bank, holidays) g&m 

must be ahowced.in the year ? - fin cfoameries fin whfqh vAxm' 
women, and young persons ai:e ; employed the secretary , of statemay 
bV special order vaiy thq ( beginning ; and; end pf the dai|y periddvpf 
employ mpnt,: .and alfow efopfoyrnenti-for. >ndt -.nnipr^ , 
ion Sundayscand holidays. t . , t:r . • nl .j-, rt.rf /-ivKrn 

:The; general , provisions pf, the .act .may be, supplen?er\fod f ^fiere 
specially daugerqus or unhealthy, trapes are; carriefi bfiviW ^P^^ 
regulations. , This was provided for fin the law m foree ;uhtil ;i ^|§t 
[Peqember jpOx, as in , the existing , principal: ,fot, anfi . fhej powefvto 
establish rples bad been exercised between 1 892.400, J9 QIj infiw^hty- 
two trades ,or processes where injury , arose; either from handUng o^ 
dangerous substances, such as lead and lead compounds, phosphofus, 
arsenic or fr v^ripus chemicals, or where there is iphaiatipp n Qf 
dust or noxious fumes,- or where there is danger of exbJosioh qr, iri- 
fectiqnbf anthrax . Before the rule cpuld be drawn up und^f fh^jfofo 
of 1891 to:i$95tthe secref arY of state had to certif y thfif ifi^ fine [par- 
ticular case qr class, of, cases in question fo.g. ; process pr fohhhip^ry), 
.there was, in his, opinion,, danger to life jOrfiipib or risk pffinfory to 
health ; thereupon .the chief inspector might pf opqse to: the; oqoupier 
of the factory or workshop such special rules ,or .nteasvu'ps 
necessary to meet the pircumsfances! Thb ocoupierfoight fofo^ 
or propose modificatipns, but if he did npt the rules 
s fin twenty-one days ; if he objected, and tpe secretary pf .state" di4 not 
assent to any proposed modification, the matters m diffcrence^Fad 
to be referred to arbitration, , the award in which finally settMithe. 
rules or requirement to be observed. Iii Npyember ;foQi, 7 fo thepafe 
of the earthenware and china industry, the last arbitratipn of fih e 
kind was opened and wus finally concluded in 1903. The parties fio 
fhe arbitration were the chief inspector,- on behalf of the spcfofiary of 
state, and the .occupier or oecuplpts,) but the workmen ) inforest 1 ed 
might be and were represented oir the arbitration. In the estabhshmg 
of the twenty-two sets of existing special rules only thrice 
arbitration been resorted to, and only :on r two: of these 
were , workmen represented. The provisions as to the , arbitration 
were laid down in the first schedule to the Act of : 1891, .afid i^vefe 
similar to- those under the Coal Mines Regulafipn Acts. IVIany/pf 
• these codes have still the force of law .apd will continue until in due 
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ddtffse 1 revised uttdei* the amended procedure of The act of 1901V 
Thriy might; licit drily- Tegulate conditions of - employment, but 5 also; 
restrict Qt> prohibit Employ tnehT of « any - class ; of Workers ;? where- 
such Restriction or prohibition affected adult workers the rules had to 
be laid for * forty days ; before : both Houses' of Parliament before 
cbmihg into operation . -h The- obligation to observe the rules - in? 
detail liea ! on workers' as; well ; as on occupiers, and the section in 
the aCt J of' 189 i' providing a penalty for non-observance was drafted ; 
as- in the Case of’ the mines,- so as To provide for a simultaneous fine 
for each (not exceeding two pounds for the worker, not exceeding'ten 
pdunds for the employer). 

: * The ^provisions as' to special regulations r of the act of 1901 touch 
primarily 5 the method of procedure j for making the regulations, but 
they also Covered for the first time 'domestic workshops and added a 
power* astd the kind of regulations that -may be made;: further,* 
they* strengthened the sanction for Observance' of any rules- that -may 
be ; establishedv by placing the occupier iii the same general position 
ds Regards penalty for non-observance as in other matters under the 
aCt?J n Oh the certificate -■•of 1 the secretary Of state that any manu- 
facture, machinery y plant; 1 process or- manual labour used in factories 
^ workshops is daiigerous* Or injurious' to life, health - or limb, . such 
regulations as appear to - the secretary of state to meet the necessity 
OPth’e Oase may be made -by him ! after he has duly published notice;: 
(1) -df'diis intention; (2) of the place where copies of the draft regu- 
lations can be Obtained ; and (3) of 'the time during which objection's 
ifO thehi cah be rxiade by persons affected. The secretary of state 
may modify the regulations to meet* the objections made. If not; 
unleSS the objection is withdrawn or appears to him frivolous* he 
shall* before making the regulations* appoint a competent person to 
field a public inquiry* With regard to the draft regulations and to 
repbtt to him thereork •’ The inquiryls tb be made under such rules 
ris the’ Secretary of 'state- may lay down, and when the regulations are 
mddeV they: mtiSt belaid ! ds soon as possible before parliament. Either 
House may annul these Regulations } or any of them, without prejudice 
tb tfie bower of . the secretary Of state to make new- regulations*. 
The 'Regulations may apply to all factories or workshops in which the 
certified- manufacture* process , &c is used , or to- a specified class. 
They’ may, rimbrig other 'things, (a) prohibit or limit employment 
of any perS6n M or class of ’persons; (b) prohibit,’ limit, or control use 1 
of any material Or process ; (e) v modify or extend special regulations 
contained In the Act. ’^Regulations have been- established among ! 
btMrs irl - the 'fbllbwing trades' arid* processes : felt hat-making where 
any [irfflhftiiriable • "solvent [is : Ubedj fiteTrittirig by hand ; ■ Manu- 
facture .of electric accumulators ; ; docks, f processes of loading, -uni- , 
foadihg’,; ^cc.; 1 fat distilling; factories in which self-acting mules are 
iised ; 'use of locOrtibtlves;' spinning and weaving 6f flax, hemp and 
jute; manufacture of painfs and colours; heading of yarn dyed; by ; 
m^Ms’bF lead ? cbmpOUrid^i r ! r:i: ’•< : '[' I 

"^Although the Factory and Workshop Acts haVe not directly ; 
•regulated Wages* they have made certain ’.provision for- securing to j 
“■V'.'T itnc* the Worker that the amount' agreed upon shall be 1 received : 

fa) ( W. e^tendifig' eVery abt in-force relating’ tW the inspe'C- ? 
yibh ! of Weights, ' measures’ ’arid Weighing; machines ;fbr Use ; 
ticu/ars in the sale bf goods tp those' 'used in a factory or Workshop 

op'fW* for checking 'br ascertaining the Wages of. persons em- j 

■ /blbyed; (&) by ensuring that piece- Wprkerb in the textile: 
trades’ (and ! other trades spefcified ! by the secretary' of ’State) -shall ! 
receive, before, commencing any piece . of work, clear 1 particulars of 
The Wages; abjpHteble ttrithe wprk j to be done and of the Work to which 
That [rate' is r tb applied!; yUfiless the particulars of work are a'scer- 

tainabie ’by ; ah autbmntic; indicator, they must be given to textile 
' warketS" ifrwritfng* arid iri the case of Weavers in the;Cbtton, worsted | 
•[rind > 7 yfd 611 £ri^ trade^ the particulars’ of Wages : frihst ‘ be ! supplied j 
'Separately 1 tb'ehch^worker, arid also shown on a placard in a con- 1 
‘SpicUbUS !i positipri, -Tri ; Other textile processes, it is sufficient to 
frirriiSh ! the particulars separately to each Worker. The secretary of: 
Sta.tb .ha’s; Used his pdjWefs td extend this protection' to non- textile 
''\work’ers , , 'With ( sUitaplb-'hipdifi'catioris, iri various hardware industries, 
iridlria|ng i pdri- making; : locks, r chains; in wholesale 1 tailoring arid 
; rinakirig ; of Wearing : apparel’,! ’in fustian Cutting, umbrella-making, 
brUsh-makirig and ' : a number of other piece-work trades. He 
; further hfis ! in mdst of these and other trades used ! his ! power to extend 
this prptbctiori tb oUt Writers. : ' y ; ‘ ' ' ' ' v ’ ” ’ ‘ •■■■ i-; ' 

‘ With a ! view 1 ; to /Cfi^bient ; adrriinistratidh df the - act' (a) certain 
^ilbtiC^s ^ hrive to ^ : be cdn^picUdrisly: exhibited :at the factory or work- 
r a, 'a J 't ' (P) fegistets’ and lists kept; and (c) notices sent 
' 1 tp the inspector 1 by the dCCilpief. Among 1 the first thd 
0 , * ! : : riidSt ; impdrtartt ; ghe ,the prescribed abstract of the act ; 
The, primes arid addresses of 1 the irispector and certifying surgeon, 
THe period of; employment, arid specified’ mriril-tirries (which may not 
jbe bhringrid withdpf frdsh riotice to the 1 irispector) , the air space arid 
^riUmDrir df persons Who may legally be employed in each room, afip 
[ pigSdribed ! 'particulars; of ; ; exceptional empldynient ; among the 
; Sedbrid 1 rire the 1 general- registers' Of childifen and ybung persons 1 eiri-j 
[ployed, Of accidents, 5 of lirheWashing, of ' overtime, and lists of; oUt- 
; Workers ; ampng the third, ate 1 thie; riotice Of beginning to 'occupy a 
[ fadtpry or ‘Workshop, 'Which: the occupier mrist send within one 
v riidnthy report of overt iirie C tri ploy merit ; notice df accident, poisoning 
; ! dr' anthrax, arid returns of pefsbnS empldyed, With' such other par- 
ticulars 'Us may ! be prescribed^ Thesh' must be sent to the chief 


inspector ) at intervals dT not dess thari onCi arid not more thari: three 
; years, as may sbe directed byuthe secretary of state.. : ; 

s ;The: aecretary, dfir.state for . thei Hornet h) f epiirtment ;! controls the 
! administration of the , j acts, appoiritsrthe; inspectors j^ferred^tbiri 
- the acts* assigns touthem their duties, and regulates the ; manner rind 
: cases in which they are to exercise the .powers of inspectors. The 
: act* > however, -expressly I assigns certain duties- and po wers to a chief 
irispector and certain to-district inspectors. -Many provisions of the 
i acts depend as to their operation on . the .making of orders, by the 
secretary; of state. These s orders may impose special obligations 
on oeGiipiers and increase the stringency of regulations, may apply 
exceptions as to employ merit, and: may modify or relax regulations 
to meet . special classes l of circumstances. In certain cases; ; jaheady 
indicated,, his orders guide or determine the action of district councils* 
and,- generally, in case of default by a coancil ; he rnay ^mpony ( er-(his 
inspectors to act as regards Workplaces* instead of . the council, .both 
under- the Factory Acts and, Fublic* Health Acts. . . /. r ,. , - > 

The powers of an inspector are to enter, inspect and examine, by 
day or by night, at ,any reasonable time, ,any factory or workshop 
(or laundry, dock, &c.), or part of one, when he has reason to believe 
that: any person is employed There; to ; take with him a constable, if 
he has reasonable cause to expect obstruction ; to require production 
of registers,- certifi^tes, ,:&c., under the i acts; to examine, alone or 
in the presence, of any other person,- as he sees fit, every person in the 
factory or workshop* or in a school where the children employed are 
being educated ; to prosecute, conduct or -defend before a court of 
summary jurisdiction any . proceeding under the acts ; and to, exercise 
Such other- powers as are necessary for carrying the act. into effect. 
The inspector has also the duty of enforcing the Truck Acts in places, 
and in respect of persons, under the Factory Acts. Certifying 
surgeons are appointed by the chief inspector subject to the regula- 
tions of- the secretary of state, and their diief duties. are (a) .to examine 
workers under sixteen, and persons under Special rules, as to physical 
fitness for the; daily work during, legal periods, with, power to grant 
qualified certificates as to the work for which the young worker is. fit, 
and (&) to investigate and report on accidents and cases of lead, 
phosphorus or other poisoning and anthrax. 1 .1 

In 1907 there were registered as under inspection 110*276 
factories, including laundries -with poWer^ 146,917 workshops 
(other 'fhari men’s ’ workshops), including laundries without 
poFcr; . of wpfks under, special rules j or regulations (includelj 
in the figures! just given) there were 10,586 and 19,687 non- 
textile works under orders for supply: of particulrirs to piece- 
workers. Of notices of accidents received there were 124,3 2 
of which .117.9 weite. fatal; of reported cases of poisoning there 
were 653, of which 40 were fatal. Prosecutions were taken by 
inspectors in 4474 cases and convictions obtained' in 4211 cases. 
Of persons employed there were, according to returns of occupiers, 
1904, 4, 165, 791 in factories and 688,756 in workshops i ): ' [ 

Coal ' Mines.— ^The mode of progress to be recorded in the 
'regulation of coal mines 1 since 1872 can be contrasted in one 
aspecf wiffi, the progress just recorded of factory' legislation 
since 1878. Consolidation was again, earlier adopted when 
large amendments were; found necessary, with the result, that 
by far- the greater part of the law is to be found iri the act of 
51887,, which repealed arid re-enacted; with amendments, the 
Coal Mines Acts of 4872 * and, 1886, and the Stratified Ironstone 
Mines (Gunpowder : ) Act, i88i; The act of 1881 was simply 
concerned with rules relatirig’to the use Of explosives 5 underground, 
r The act of 1886 , dealt ( with three questioris; (a) The [election 
and payment of check weighers (rie, the persons appointed and 
| paid by miners in pursuance of section 1,3 of the act of 1887 for 
the purpose of taking a correct account On their behalf of , the 
weight of the mineral gotten by therii, and for the -correct 
determination, of certain deductions for which they may be liable) ; 
{b). provision for new powers of the secretary of state to direct 
a formal investigation of any explosion or accident, and its Causes 
, and ( circumstances,' a provision which \y as later adopted iri the 
law relating To factories; (c) provisipn enabling any relatives 
of persons; whose death ? may have been caused by explosions 
or accidents in or about mines to attend in person, or by agent, 
coroners^; inquests ! [thereon; and to exarnhie witnesses. ' The act 
of ; i-§8 7 * which : amended* strengthened and consolidated these 
acts; and The earlier Consolidating Act of ; 1872, may also Be 
contrasted 'iri another .aspect with the general acts of factory 
legislatiori. In scope it formed, [ as its. ptincibal forerunner had 
done, a general code; and in some measure it went farther in 
the : way of consolidation than the Factory Acts had dope, 
inasmuch as certain questions, which iri factories are dealt With 




by statutes distinct from the Factory * Acts, have b f edn included 
m't!be : Mlnes ' ; Regulatidn Actsie.g./the prohibition Of the payihent 
of wages' iri public-houses, and tHe machinery relating to weights 
and measures whereby miners control their payment; .further, 
partly from the less changing .nature ,of the industry, but probably 
raainly froip the power of expression gained for miners by their 
organization, the code, so far as, it went, at each stage answered 
apparently on the whole more nearly, to the views and needs .of 
the : persons protected than the parallel, law, relating to factories. 
This was strikingly seen in the evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission; on Labour in 1892-1894, where the repeated expression 
of satisfaction on the part of the miners with the provisions 
as distinct from the administration of the code f a r w;ith a. few ■ 
trifling exceptions ”) is in marked contrast with the long, and 
varied series of claims and contentions put forward for amend- j 
ment of the F actory Acf s. . rfo - : 1. ; , ?, I 

Since the act of 1887 there ; have followed flve nffpor ? acts, 
ba^ed on the, recpmn^datioff of the officials . acting under the 
acts, : while, two of them give eflect to claims made by the miners 
before the Royal Commission on Labour. : Thus, in 1894, the 
Coal Mipes (Checkweigher) Act rendered it illegal for nn employer ; 
( 1 ‘ owner, agent, or manager of any mine, or any person employed \ 
by or acting under the : instructions of any suqff owner,. agent> : 
or manager ”) to make the removal of a particular check,weigher 
a , condition of employment, or to exercise improper , influence , 
in the appoint n*ent of a checkweigher. The need, for this 
provision was demonstrated by a decision of the Cpujt of .Session | 
l,n .Edinburgh, f which upheld an employer in his claim to the ! 
right of, dismissing all the workmen and re-engaging them on | 
condition that they would dismiss . a particular , chepkweigher, ; 
In 1896 a short act extended, the powers . to ; propose, amend l 
and modify special rules, provided for representation of workmen jj 
on arbitration under the principal; act on any matter in difference., j 
modified the » provision . for plans of * mines , in working , and j 
abandoned mines, amended three, pf ; the general rqles (inspection j 
before commencing w°th, , use of safety lamp apd non-inflamm- j 
able ^ffpstances* for stemming), and . empowered the secretary | 
pi state by order to prohibit or regulate t thp usp pf . any f exp}osive jj 
likely to . fiecomp dangerous. Ip 1 goo., another briefuct raised j 
the age r! pf employment of boys, underground from twelve tp j 
thirteen. r , In 1903 anpthpr amending act allowed as an alternative j 
dpajiificatipni for a manager’s certificate a diplpma in. scientific j 
and mining trainingaf terat least two years’ study at a .university j 
mining school or apprpypd by fhe | 

secretary ofi ( S;tate^^up^d;,pdfh> practical experience of at, fleas t j 
'threp r ycars in a mine, In thp sarpe year the Emplpyment I 
pf , Children Act j affected children ip , mines to ; the extejff. ; already | 
iindicated in. Cpnnexipp with iaetprips. •>.. In 1905 a, Coal Mines j 
dJtVeighifig of Minerals), Act , improve^ spine provisions relating J: 
to; apppiiitruent and pay of checkweighprs and facilities for therp I 
.and , their duly appointed deputies, in carrying opt Their duties, jj 
In i9pfi , the: Notice pf Accidents Act ; provided,; for improved j 
annual returns of. accidents ajid for .immediate .reporting tp the* 
.district; inspector of accidents under. . newly-defined conditions j 
"as they arise in, coal and metalliferous mines. „ i ; : : f .o I 

u- While the classes ofiminds regulated by the act of T 887 ardthe; 
same as those regulated fiy the.uct , of 1872 (i.e. mines, pf ppal, K pf | 
k t: f /stratified , ironstone, of shfile , and of fire- clay , r including j| 
Works abovp ground Where the minerals are prepared for ! 

* • * * uSe r by screening/ washing/ ^&C.) the interpretatioru Of the \ 

term.y mine ” is wider and simpler, including ‘6 every shaft in the 1 
course < of being sunk, and every leyei;and inclined plane : in tfie ; 
Course, of being driven, and all the , shafts, levels, planes , works, 
tramways arid sidings, both below gi'Orihd and above grpurid, in and 
adiacerit to arid belonging* to the niitiSe.” Of the- persons responsible I 
. under penalty for the observance of the acts the ; term ‘ ‘ [owner ” is ; 
defined precisely as in the act of 1872, but the term “ agent ” is 
.modified to mean “ any person appointed as the representative of the .• 
bWrier in respect of any mine or any part thereof, and, as such, 
superior to a manager appointed in pursuance of this act.’ ^ ‘ Of the 
persons protected, the term ‘ ‘ young person ’ ’ disappeared from the 
= act j arid ^‘bbyy^f^. 1 M a male uridef the age of sixteen years,” and ! 
“ girl,” fT; ■ t a female Under the age of sixteen years,” take their 
place; * and the term • ‘ woffiah ’’ means, as before, “a female of the 
age of sixteen years rind Upwards . ” The prohibition bf employment j 
Underground of women arid girls rerriams untouched, arid the pro- 


hibit»onr?of lemployment undergtprin4 iof .boys? hris befemsuccessiyely 
extCndbdifilotriohoys ; ofi^the age ofi ten iri ! 1872b to boys of twelve In 
1.887; - and to kpyst o;£ , thfiteeri « in, fj 900. The' age .of* employ ment! of 
boys and girls abovei ground, in connexiou with any minei is raised 
from ten years - in 1872, to twelve /years sirice 1887. ; The >hqups ,of 
employment, of a boy: below, ground: may not exceed fifty tf our in, any 
one week, nor teri in. any* one day f tom the time of leaving; the surface 
to the time i. of returning, td the surface. ^ Above ground any boy or 
girl urider thirteen (and over , twelve) ; may not be employed On. mote 
thanisix days; in any one week if employed on more than three* days 
‘in one week, the daily total must not exceed six hours, or in any other 
case ten, hours. Protected persons- above thirteen are limited to the 
same daily! and weekly total of hours as boys below ground, but there 
are: further provisions with regard to intervals for. meals, arid pro^- 
hibiting employment; for. more than five hours without an iintervalqf 
at least half an hour for a meal. / Registers must be ,kept, of all 
protected persons, whether ; employed above or below ground. 
Section 38 of the Public Health Act 1875, which requires separate and 
sufficient sanitary conveniences for persons of each sex, was < first 
extended by the: act of: ,1887 ito: the portions of mines above ground in 
which, girls and women are employed; underground this matter is in 
metalliferous mines :in Cornwall now provided for by special; rules. 
Ventilation; ; the; only other requirement in the acts that can; be 'classed 
as sanitary, Is provided ‘for nn every mine in the “ general rules; ” 
which are. aimed: at; securing safety of mines, and which/ so : far ias 
ventilation Is concerned, seek to dilute and render harmless noxious 
or inflammable gases. . The provision which prohibits employ merit 
of any persons in mines riot provided with at least two shafts i& made 
much more ;stringent by the act ,of 188,7 than iri the previous code, by 
increasing the distance between* the two shafts from 1 o f o 1 5 yds*, 
and increasing the height of communications between them. Other 
provisions amended or strengthened are those relating to the following 
points (a.) Daily personal supervision of the mine by the certificated 
manager ; y « {b). classes of certificates and constitution of board, fpr 
granting icertificates of: competency ; (c) plan of workings of any mine 
to be kept upitq ri date riot more than three months previously at the 
office ss off t he mine; fd) riotiee to be given to the inspector of the 
district by the owner, agent or manager, of accidents in or about any 
mine whieh-cause loss; of life ior serious personal: inj ury, or; are* Caused 
by explosion of) coal: or ; coal dust or any explosive or electricity or 
any other, special cause' that ithe secretary of state specifies*, by orders 
•and which causes! any personal injury to any person employed iri or 
about the mine; it is provided that the place where an explosion -or 
accifierit pqcur^ pausing loss : pf life or seriovis personal injury f ,sh,a|l be 
left for irispectiori for at ; least (tfiree days,, iinless this would, tend' t;o 
inefeasri br'cbhHMri a'aan^er or impeari forking of the this 

Was new* iri the* 'act n of 1887 ; (e)* notice to ; be 'given 1 of op^rirrif arid 
abandonment ,' of; any mine?: this , was extended to the opening! or 
aipapflojnL^fetit ofifiny ^seam : ; , (/) plan of jan* abandoned mipe ,or )S^aip 
tope sent within Three months; (g) formal investigatibn of any^ ex- 
filosibn ’or. Occident by direction of the secretary of state; /t mi 
^prOVisiOri, first introduced by the act[ of' 1886, Was 1 mbdifiridlri^i887 
.to admit the appointment; by the secretary of state of “ >any jeomt 
peferitrperspn to hold the investigation,; whereaSj under tk% e^rlipr 
sbetiqn 'ofijy an inspector. could bfi appointed. / . /. , , ' 

/ The ” generalTules ” : for safety iri tilings have been strengtheried lfi 
riiainy Wa!^s siricb thd riet bf i 872. : : Particrilar ' riifehtiriri-iH^-'be 
pf irule, 4 of the act of » 1 887, i relating to the inspection of >i pj r 

Conditions aa to griS,yentil!ation ; beyond appointed stations; > , j 
at the entrance td thfi mifio or different parts of .fifie 
This! fule generally refii,oved the earlier distiridtloh^ ^Tbtweeh miries in 
which iriflrimmrible ^ris has been if bund withitrtlte v pifeicedi : ri^' f tiw , eIVi 
[months, \and ihines imwhich it has not been so found ; of; rules; 16 
and J i,>nel^tigg)tp thp oonstruetion, m*, >.&£•$ pf safety lamps, Wh^cfi 
nre more detailed and stringent than rple 7 of the, aetpf 187:2,, wfiidi 
they replaced / ? of rule ; 12, relating to the use of explosives ^belpw 
-grourid ;' of rule "24, ‘which ‘requires the appoiritihent of a cbfnpeterit 
male, person- not less than- twenty-two years of age fqr working /the 
machinery. for lowering and Raising persons ,at the triinq; of [rule 34^ 
wfiich first required, provision r ,ot ambulances or stretefiers / witfi 
splints and 'bandages at the mirie^ ‘ready for .immediate iise ; of rule 
38, which ’strriftgtheried^ the pro virion for periodical 1 ' infepectidri-df 
the, mine /by practical miners on. behalf of: the workmen at their dwa 
cosfi. < 1 5 Vijth ; r^ferencegto the lastrcited rule,, during 4898Ha ; Prussian 
mining commission visited v OteatrBritaip, , France and Pelgjuip, r> to 
study arid cohipare the various 'methods of inspection by, working 
minetS* established iri these : three douiit ties. They fbiiiid thati^b far 
as the methods had 'been [applied, it was mbst Satisfactory Iri >Orbat 
Britain,, wffero the whole cost is? borne by the workers’ own organize? 
tions, and they attributed part of the decrease in number pf accidents 
per thousand ! employed since 1872 to, the; mauguf;atibn 
system. I 1 " '/ •' ; ’ ! : - ’ • • • 

The provisions as to the proposal, amendment arid modification 
of ” special rules,” last extended by the act of : 1/896,. mayc/ffe cbnr 
ttasted yyith, jthpse *of the Factory Act. In the ; latter , / . , 1 

it is not until an industry or process has been scheduled Special 
as dangerous or injurious by the secretary of state’s rw/es * 
order that occasion arises for the formation of special trile^ itrid 
then the initiative ’ rests With the Factory Departmenf: Whereas 1 in 
mines itiy incumbent in every Case qh the Owrier, agent or mahkget 




tee propose Withiri three monthbof the commencement of any work- 
ings for/ the approval of; the >' secretary of state, special * rules best 
Jsatoul&ted ? to prevent darigerous' 'accidents, and ; to provide for the 
safety , e convenience and proper discipline of the persons employed 
in or / abouti the - thine. These rules may, if they relate to lights and 
lamps Used in the mine^ description of explosives, watering and 
damping of the mine, or prevention of accidents from inflammable 
gas/'oi coal dust, supersede any general - rule in the principal act; 
Apart from the initiation of the rules, the methods of establishing 
theta, ‘Whether by agreement . or by resort to arbitration of the 
parties-' (i.w the mine owriers and the secretary of state), are practic- 
ally the samd as under the Factory Act, but there is special provision 
in the 'Mines Acts for enabling the persons working in the mine to 
transmit objections to -the proposed rules, in addition to their subse- 
quent right to be represented on the arbitration, if any. 

! 1 Of the Sections touching on wages questions, the prohibition of 
the payment of wages in public-houses remains unaltered, being 
re-enacted in 1887; the sections relating to payment by weight for 
amount of mineral gotten by persons employed, and for check- 
weighing the amount by a ‘ ‘ check-weigher ” stationed by the majority 
of workers at each place appointed for the weighing of the material, 
were? rb vised, particularly as to the determination of deductions by 
the act of 1887,' with, a view to meeti ng some problems raised by 
decisions on cases under the act of 1872. The attempt seems not to 
have been 1 wholly successful, the highest legal authorities having 
expressed Conflicting opinions on the precise meaning of the terms 
4 ‘“mineral contracted to be gotten.” The whole history of the de- 
velopment of this means of securing the fulfilment of wage contract 
toi the workers may be compared with the history of the sections 
affording protection to piece-workers by particulars of work and 
w^gfes in the -textile trades' since the Factory Act of 1891. 
yj'As regards legal proceedings, the chief amendments of the act of ! 
*1872 are: the extension of the provision that the “ owner, agent, 
kdminls- or manager ” charged in respect of any contravention 
irjit'ibii* by another person might be sworn and examined as an j 
Vl ; * ordinary witness, to any person charged with any offence 
under the act. The result of the proceedings against workmen by! 
the owner, - agent or manager in respect of an offence under the act • 
is to be reported within twenty-one days to the inspector of the ; 
district. The powers of inspectors were extended to cover an inquiry | 
as to the* care and treatment of horses and other animals in the mine, ! 
and<a!s to the control, management or direction of the mine by the 
manager.!'-/;' -v-; ■ ' •• 1 

>l S ^ important act wa& passed in 1908 (Goal Mines Regulation . 

limiting the hours of work for workmen below ground;. i 
Jtpnapted that,, subject to, various provisions* a workman was ; 
not/to be below ground in a mine for the purpose of his work, ! 
and of going, to and from his work, for more than j ! eight hours 
iq, jaiiy consecutive twenty-four hours. Exception was made 
in the? case, of, those below ground for the purpose of rendering; 
assistance in the event of an accident, or for meeting any danger, j 
or fof dealing with any emergency or work incompleted, through | 
unforeseen circumstances; which requires to be dealt with to 1 
aybid ^‘sefipus, interference Tp. the work of the mine,. The? 
authorities!: of every mine must fix the times for the lowering ; 
anff^aising of the men to begin . and 1 be : completed, and such j 
J:me§. f must f ,tie‘ -conSpicnbusl^' posted at the. pit head. These I 
|un,e£ Jm^st-be'-apprQvedi j?y an inspector. The term “workman ” : 
-in the , act -means any person : employed in a mine below, ground » 
whb is not* unofficial of the! mine (other than r a fireman, examiner j 
dr : deputy), br a mechanic Or a horse? keeper bf a person engaged j 
Splely in surveying or /measuring. In the case of a fireman, j 
examiner, deputy j bnsetter, pump minder, fanman or furnace j 
rtian; the maximum period for which he may be below ground ; 
IV nifie hotirs ; and a half. A register must be kept by the I 
^ttiqrities : o£ the mine pf the times of descent and ascent, j 
while- the workmen may, at their own:- ebst, station persons 
(whether holding the office of checkweigher br ; riot) f! at the pit ; 
hball M tb observe the yThid fifitfiorities t of the, mine may ! 

6xtepd;tfie hours of working % qne s hour a day on not more than 
sixty ‘days in, one calendar year (s. 3). The act may be suspended 
by j order In* ^council- in the-'eyent '-bf war or of imminent national 
danger or greai emergency, dr in the dvent of any 1 grave economic 
disturbance due to the demand for coal exceeding the supply! 
available - at [any time. - The act came into, force on the 1st of 
July 1 909 except for the counties of Northumberland and Durham 
Where its operation 1 was postponed until the 1st of 1 January 19.10. 

Ill 1905 the number of coal-mines reported on was 3126, and the ? 
U^mh^ri bf P^sons employed fielow ground, was <591,,$ 12 pf whom 
43,443 ■ wdf e under t i6, years of ?age v , Above ground 167,2^1 were 
9mpipyP^» ; of V whom 6154 wore, women . and girls. ; T he- number of 


separate- fatal’ accidents was 1006, causing! the loss -of It 205 j lives.. Qf 
prosecutions, by far the greater, number w^ro ■ -agalnsta wprkpi^ 
numbering in coal and Vhietalli'ferous t owners, .and 

managers were pfbsecute'd m ji ;M "cases, arid bbnvibtibris 'hfetdinM in 

43 eases. ! , ; ' : ' iv ' v ' - ruj; ' r; / T: hat; 

. Quarries —From 1878' Until 1894 open quarries (Us { aistifidt 
frorn underground quarries regulated by £he 'Metkllffbfbtls 
Mines Regulation Act) were regulated only by thW Ekctofy 
Acts sb far as they then applied. It wa^Taid ddWnTfi^ecttoh 
93 of the act of 1878 (41 Viet. c. 16), that “ any premises or plkce 
shall not be excluded from the definition of a factory or Workshop 
by reason only thkt such premises, &c., are dt is in 1 tfid ' dpefi 
air,”- thereby overruling the decision in Keiit : Vl ; A silty ;thkt 
quarries in which the work, as a whole, was carried on in tfie ppefi 
air were not factories; in a schedule to ’ the Same act quarries 
were defined as “ any place not being a mine in which per sdiii 
work in getting slate, stone, coprolite$ 6 r“ other-' ffiirifef 
The' Factory Act of 1891 made it possible to' bring these' places 
in part under “ special rules ” adapted to hieet the spedal 'risks 
and dangers of the operations curried on in them, arid by ofdbf 
of the secretary of state they were certified, December 1^92;, 
as dangerous, and thereby subject to special rules. Until tfibri, 
ks reported by one of the' "inspectors-'' of factories,' qUafries bad 
been placed under the Factory Acts wifhotit insertion bf appro- 
priate rules for their; safe working, and fiiariy of them ^ete 
u developed in a most dangerous manner Without kh^ ! tpgard 
for' safety, but merely for economy,” and 'managembf biaffybkd 
“ scarcely seen a quarry until they became managers . ’ ' ;T n filk 
report for 1892 it was recommended bj^ the chief ^iffipeciot bf 
factories that quarries should be subject to thb jtin^dietipU^hf 
the government inspectors of mines. 1 At the same time turrefiby 
was given, by the published reports of the evidence before , the 
Royal Commission on Labour, to the wi&h of large Mfhbe'rs 
of quarry men that open as well as underground 1 quarries ' ShbuM 
come- uhder more specialized government ibspectibn. j In i; i8dJ 
a committee of experts, including ifispebtors of * milled 
factories, was appbinted by the Home Office to : iiive'sf i^ate 5 Iffie 
conditions of labour in open quartie$;‘ afid iii ' h 894 the ; ^uatiries 
Act brought every quarry, : as defined in The' Factory^ Acf 5 f 
any part of which is mbrb than 20 ft r . ; d ; eep, ! und r er ^ > cef i tkin of ifie 
provisions of the Metalliferous Mines ’ Acts; ‘ arid under Ufite 
inspection of the inspectors kppbmted under' thbse acts; TuttHer, 
it transferred the duty of enforcing the Factory arid ^Vpflk^Hbp 
Acts, so far as they apply in quarries over 20 'ft', deepy f i brii !J f(ie 
Factory to the Metalliferous Mines inspectofs. y 1 

The' provisions of the Metallif erbUs^ Mines Acts’ i;8 7^2 arid' 1873, 
applied to’ ^uames, kre those relating ta- pkymerit bf Wagekiri 
public-houses, notice of accidents to the irispeetbr- appoirifnierit 
and powers of inspectors, arbitration,' coroner^ iripries tsJ:spMkl 
rules/ ; penalties , ! ; certain bf the definitions ; and tfie ^ppWerV 'of 
the secretary ; of state' finally to decide disputed dubstipiiV W f Hetlief 
places coriie within the' application j of r bhri; I acts.’ jJ „ Fbf 1 otbbr 
matters; arid in particular fencing bf machinery and'ririiplby inbrit 
of women ai)d young persoris, the 1 Factor jr Acts 'kpplf, Wifhf'a 
proviso that nothirig shall pf event 5 ; thh‘ einployiiiefit ' ^ bf j 
persons (boys) in three shifts for ! not more thkn bight hbrifs 
each. In 1899 it was reported by the ‘inspectors of ffiiries What 
special rules for safety had been established in bvbr iaddb quatries. 
In the reports for 1905 it wks. reported' that' the aCcpupts of blast- 
ing accidents indicated that there was still much laxity ‘iri 
observance of the Special rules, and that l many irregular r and 
^ dangerous practices are in vbgue.” . The absence or deficieney 
of external fencing to a quarry dangerous to the prilffic fias ; b^e|i 
since 1887 (,5b & 51 Viet. c. 19) deemed a. ; 
dealt with summarily in the manner provided by i the j Public 
Health Act 1875. * ! : - ' ; ‘ r />i: ’ by^»t>b 

: : : - f, if r O ' ; .»* ■}; l-().:fl f 

In 1905,. 94,8,19 persons were employed, of whom ; 59,97§ worked 
inside the actual pits or exeayations, and 34,84i putside, A .Up t ru pared 
with 1 900, there, was a total ; increase of 924 in fhe n,umber .pf ,perspps 
employed. Fatal accidents resulted in 1900 ( in- 127 deatfis V cpi^pajred 
with 1899 there was an increase of 10 jn- t-ke; number.; p { deatfis,- as 

rrofesspr t Le Neve Foster, pointed out, .this exceeded; the .average 
death-rate . of, underground workers pt./wines , under .the ^oal fd/nes 
Acts dpriing- the previous ten. years, in spite pf ; f 
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ncjtjiiug t ixx ffijjir footer s^plosip^S;, pf ,ga?,j underground fires, or inund^ 
afctrifjuteQ tlffi difference Jo a observance of pre? 
d^Mi8tfs ? ‘#hrch ; yii^bt in time f be. riemedfed b^'string^t ^dlii^tra- 
{ioftiof 1 the lawv ‘lh I905 there - Were 97^ accidents resulting in 
99 deaths. In 1900 there were 92 prosecutions against owners or 
agents, with 67^ convictions, s and 13 prosecutions of workers* with 12 
convictions, and iri 1905 there were 4^ prosecutions of owners or 
agents' witffi 43 bonvictioris and 9 prosecutions of workmen with 5 
convictions. - iri!'- ^ v • 

Tm 18831 a short act .extended to all “ workmen ” who are manual 
labpi^rer^ other ^han miners, with th$ , exception,, of (domestic or 
Payment ffiCmal servants, the prohibition, of- payment of wages in 
Qtwaxes ptiblic-hotises^ beer-shops and other places for the sale 
ihputilic- Gt spirituous ori fermented liquor, laid down in the Coal 
tibii&s. ) . : MinesrRdgulatiaM.-:aaid-/.Me.tallifdrQus. Mines Regulation 
, r • j , , ; _ ; r Acts. The places covered by the, prohibition : include any 
Office, garden or place belonging , to or occupied with the places 
n^nibd.* but the act* does not apply to such Wfiges' as are paid by the 
resident,; owner or occupier of the public-'house, beer-shop' = and other 
places included in the prohibition to anynworkman bon&.jide: em- 
ployed by him. The penalty for an offence against this . act is one 
ridr exceeding £10 (compare the' limit of £26 for the cbrrespb'nding 
OffeWce under the Coal Mines Act) , and bill offences may be prosecuted 
ancfcpen^lties reboyered in England and Scotland under the Summary 
jurisdiction Acts. Thq act does npt apply to Ireland, and no 1 special 
inspectorate is charged V^ith the duty^of enforcing its prqyisibns. 

Shop Hpurs.-^iv, four brief acts, 1892 to 1899, still in force, 
the first very limited steps were taken * towards the positive 
fegUffitidfi of the employment of shop assistants. In the act 
oi 1994 certain additional optional powers were given to any 
local authority making a “ closing order ? ’ fixing the hour (not 
earlier than 7 p.m. or on one day in the week 1 j».m.) at which 
sfiopS shall cease to serve customers throughout the area of 
thp autfi'ority bt apy specified part thereof a k regards all shbps 
or as regards any specified class of shops* : >-. Before such; an order 
can be made (r) a, prima facie case for it must appear to the local 
authority; (2) the local authority must inquire and agree; 
(3), :|ffie preffir must be drafted jand sent for confirrpption or other-, 
wise to the central authority, that is, the secretary of state for 
the Home Department ; . (4) the order must be laid before 
botR Houses of Parliament. The Home Office has given every 
encouragement to the ] making of such orders, but their number 
in ; England. 4s very small:,? and the act is practically inoperative 
in London and many large towns where the need is greatest. 
As the secretary of state pointed out in the House of Commons 
on the 1st of -May 1907, fjhe local authorities have not taken 
eupugh initiative,, but at the same time there is a great difficulty 
for them in obtaining the required two-thirds majority, among 
occupiers of the shops to be affected, in* favour of the order, t 
afid. at the ‘same time shop assistants have no power to set the 
law in motion. In England 364 local authorities have taken 
no steps) ; but in Scotland rather better results have been 
obtained. 1 The House, resolved, On the date named , that more 
drastic legislation is required* . As regards shopsj therefore, in , 
place of such general codes, as apply to factories,, laundries,, 
mines^only three kinds of protective requirement are binding 
dn^employers of shop assistants: (1) Limitation of the weekly 
tqfhl bf hours qf work of persons iifidbr eighteen years of age 
tp seventy-four inclusive ; of ’ meal-times ,* (2). prohibition of the 
employment of such persons in a shop on the same day that they 
hhve, tb the knowledge of the employer, been employed in any 
factory; or workshop for a longer period than would, iri both 
classes .of employment together, amount to the ; number of hours 
permitted ito such persons in a factory or workshop; (3) provision 
for ; the supply of seats by the employer, iri all rooms of a shop 
or Other premises where goods, are retailed to the public, for the 
use of female;: assistants employed in retailing the goods— the 
seats to be? in -the proportion ; of not fewer than one: to every 
three female assistants* 1 The first two requirements are contained 
iri the ! act of 1892, Which also prescribed that a notice, referring 
tq Jjffi 'prqyisibns jof ; the act,, and sbaHfigfthe, number of hours 
in ! the? week during which ; a young person may be lawfully 
employed intheshop, shall be kept exhibited by? the employer; 
tm liffiird requirement; was first ; provided by the, act of 1899.: 
The intervening acts of 1893 and 1895 are .merely supplementary 
to the act of 189 2 ; 1 .the former providing; for the salaries and 

which the counciLof any county or 


borough^andri^jtho/City.bliLpndon the-* 
empowered fey; ?tho act of < 18921 to . appoint; the latter* pro- 
viding a penalty of 40s. . for : failure of an employer to keep 
exhibited the notice of the provisions of the acts, which in the 
absence of a penalty it had been impossible to enforce. 3 The 
penalty for employment contrary to the acts is a fine not exceeding 
£1 for each person so employed, and for failure to compl^yffih 
the requirements as to seats, a fine not exceeding £3. for a first 
offence, and for . any subsequent Offence ; a fine of not less* ! than 
£1 and not exceeding £5; ■ : ; - • d r 

A wide : interpretation is given by the act of 1892 to the; class 
of workplace to which the limitation of hours, applies, “Sfiop;!, 
means retail and _ wholesale shops, markets, stalls , ana M eaj jj ast , 
warehouses in wffiefi assistants; are eniployed for bite, 0 /« S A 0 p/> 
and includes licensed public- houses and . refreshmerit * ; " 
houses of any kind. The person responsible for the . observance of 
tfie acts is the “ employer of the “ young persons , M (f,e {J pe^spns 
under, the age of eighteen years)", whose hours are limited, ffiid of 
the *“ fetnale assistants 1 ” for 1 whom sedts must be provided. NeTthei* 
the term “employer ” nor “ shop assistant 1” (used in the titfe of 1 the 
act of 1899) is defined ; but other terms have the meaning' assigned 
to , them in .the F actory, and Workshop Act 1878. , The ‘ ‘ semployeri ’ ! 
has, ip case, of any contravention alleged', the same power, as^the 
“ qccupiet ” in the Factory Acts to exempt himself from fine on probf 
of due diligeriCe and of the fact that some other person' is the actuial 
offender* : The provisions of the act of 1892 do not apply -to members 
of the samp family living in, a house of. which the shop ffprmsrpantnpr 
to members qf the employer’s family, or to any one wholly employed 
aa ri dqfriiestic Servant. ^ ' J ' 1 

In London, where the County Council has appointed men j arid 
wbmen inspectors :to apply the acts of 1892 to 1899, there were,? in 
I9P 0 . 73,929 premises, and in 1905, 84,269, under inspection. In the 
latter year there were 22,035 employing persons under ,18 years , of 
age. Iri 1900 the number of young persons under the acts were/: 
indoors, ioj239 boys and 4428 girls ; outdoors, 35,019 boys, 206 
girls. In 1905 the ratio between boys and girls had decidedly altered : 
indoors, 6602 bpys, 4668 girls ; outdoors, 22 ,654 boys, 308 gitls> - The 
nqmber of irregularities reported in 1909 were .9204 and .the pyot 
secutions wer^ 1 17; in‘ 1905 the irregularities were 6966 and the 
prosecutions nurnbered 34. As regards the act bf 1899, iri bfil^ 
1088 of the 14,844 shops affected in London was there found in 1900 
to be failure tq ' provide seats, fqr; the women employed in retailing 
goods.; The chief officer of, the Public Control. Pepartment reported 
that With very few exceptions the law was complied with at the end 
bf the first year of its application. , 

As regards cleanliness, ventilation,, drainage, Water-supply arid 
sanitary condition; generally, shops, have been since 1878. (by. 41. 
Vict. f ,C. 16,. s., Tq I;) .subject , to < the provisions of , the Public Health 
Act 1875, which ripply to all buildings, except factories under thq 
FaCtbty Acts, in which any persons, Whatever their number be, arb 
employed; ; 1 Thus, broadly, the same sanitary provisions apply In 
shops as in workshops, but in the former these -are enforced .solely 
by , the officers pf the. local authority, without reservation, of any 
powbr, as in workshops for the Home Office inspectorate, to act in 
default of the local authority. t f 

. Shop assistants, so far hs they are engaged in 'manual; not metely 
clerical labour, come under the provisions of the Truck Acts 1 831 , to 
1887, andjn uiiiciroumsffinces they fall within the section? directed 
against unfair and unreasonable fines in the Truck Act of 1896; but, 
unlike : employes in f factories, ‘workshops, laundries arid mines, 'they 
ate left to, apply nribse provisions so far as they can themselves, silice 
neither Home Office inspectors nor officers of the local authority hrive 
any specially assigned powers to administer the Truck Acts in shops: 

Truck .^-Setting aside the special Hosiery Manufacture 
! (Wages) Act 1874, aimed at a particular abuse appearing chiefly 
in the hosiery industry— the practice of makirig excessive 
charges on wages for machinery and frame rents— only ? twd 
acts, those of 18:87 and 1896, have been added tb the general 
law against truck since the act of 1831, which repealed all prior 
I Truck; Acts and which remain? the principal act. 'Further 
, amendments of the law have been widely and strenuously de- 
1 manded, and are hbped for as the result of the ; long inquiry 
by a departmental Committee appointed . early in 190b. The 
Truck Act Amendment Act 1887, amended and extended the 
> act without adding any distinctly new principle?; the Truck 
Act of 1896 was directed towards providing remedies for mutters 
shown' by decisions under the earlier Truck Act? to be outside 
the scope of the principles and provisions Of those acts. Crider 
: the earlier acts 1 the main objects were: (i) to make the; wages 
of workmen, i.ei the reward of labour, payable only in cufferit 
coin of the realm, and to prohibit whole or part payment bf 
wages im food or drink oi? Clothes or any other articles; 



a© 

forbid 1 agreeriientsy express or implied, between 1 employer and 
workmen as to the manner or plaee in which j or articles on which, 
a Workman shall expend his wages, or for the deduction - from 
wages of the price of articles (other than materials to be used 
in the labour of the workmen) supplied by the employer. The 
Th Truck : added- a further prohibition by making 

Aci i 8 & 7 l' ^ illegal for an employer to charge interest on any 
; advance of wages, “ whenever by agreement, custom, 
or otherwise a workman is entitled to receive in anticipation of 
the regular period of the payment of his wages an advance- as 
patt or on account thereof.” Further, it strengthened the section 
of the principal act which provided that nd employer shall haVe 
any action, against his workman for goods supplied at any shop 
belonging to the employer, or in which the employer is interested, 
by (a) securing any workman suing an employer for wages against 
any counter-claim in respect of goods supplied to the workman 
by atty person under any order or direction of the employer,! 
and, (© by expressly prohibiting an employer from dismissing 
any worker on account of any particular time, place or manner 
of expending his wages. Certain exemptions to the prohibition 
of payment otherwise than in coin were provided for in the act 
of 183 1, if ail agreement were made in writing and signed by 
the worker, viz, rent, victuals dressed and consumed under the 
employer’s roof, medicine, fuel, provender for beasts of burden 
Used* in the trade, materials and todls for use by miners, advances 
for friendly societies or savings banks; in the case of fuel, pro- 
vender and tools there was also a proviso that the charge should 
not exceed the real and true value. The act of 1887 amended 
these provisions by requiring a correct annual audit in the case 
pf deductions for medicine or tools, by permitting part payment 
of servants in husbandry in food, drink (not intoxicants) or 
other allowances, and by prohibiting any deductions for sharpen- 
ing or repairing workmen’s tools except by agreement not forming 
part of the condition of hiring. ; Two important administrative 
amendments were made by the act of 1887: (1) a section 
similar to that in the Factory and Mines Acts was added, empower- 
ing the employer to exempt himself from penalty for contra- 
vention of the acts on proof that any other person was the actual 
offender and of his own due. diligence in enforcing the execution 
of the acts; (2) the duty of enforcing the acts in factories, 
Workshops, and mines was imposed upoii 1 the inspectors of the 
Factory and Mines Departments, respectively, of the Home 
Office, and to their task they were empowered to bring all; the 
authorities and powers which they possessed in virtue of the 
acts Under which they are appointed; these inspectors thus 
prosecute defaulting employers and recover penalties under the 
Summary Jurisdiction Acts, but they do not undertake civil 
proceedings for improper deductions or payments, proceedings 
for which . would lie with workmen under the Employers and 
Persons Workmen Act 1875.; The persons, to whom the 
benefited benefits of the act applied were added to by the act 
bjfi!Truck of 1887, which repealed the complicated list of trades 
s \ contained ih the principal act and substituted the 
simpler . definition of the Employers and Workmen Act, 1875. 
Thus the acts 1831 to 1887, and also the act of 1896, apply to 
all workers - (men, women and children) engaged in manual 
labour, except domestic: servants;, they apply not only in mines, 
factories and workshops, but, to quote the published Home 
Office Memorandum on the acts, “ in all places where work- 
people are engaged, in manual labour under a contract with an 
employer,; whether or no the. employer be an owner or agent, or 
a parent) or be; himself a workman; and therefore a workman- 
whp employs -and pays others under him must also observe the; 
Truck Acts.’’ The, law thus in. certain circumstances covers 
outworkers for ■ a contractor or. sub-rcontractor. A decision of 
theHigh Court at Dublin in 1900 {Squire v. Sweeney) strengthened 
the inspectors in investigation of offences committed amongst 
outworkers by supporting the contention that inquiry and 
exercise of all the powers of an inspector could legally take 
place in parts, .of \ an employer’s premises other than those in 
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the : Factory Departmenty f the classes 1 ^of putWorkets protected, 
by deciding that ; only such as were 5 under a contract , personally 
to execute the work were covered. In 1905 the law in England 
was similarly declared in the decided case of Squire v. The 
Midland Lace Co. The 1 judges (Lord AlVerstone, C.J . ; and 
Kennedy ancj Ridley, J.J.) stated that they came to the con- 
clusion with “ reluctance,” and said: “ We venture ta. express 
the hope that some* amendirient of the law may be made so as 
to extend: the protection of. the Truck Act to a class 1 of work- 
people indistinguishable from those already within jits pro visions. ’’ 
The workers in question were lace-clippers taking out work to 
do in their homes, and in the words of the High Court decision 
“ though they do sometimes employ assistants are evidently, 
as a class, wage-earning manual labourers and not contractors 
in the ordinary and popular sense.” The principle relied on in 
the decision was that in the case oi Ingram v. Barries . * 

At the time of the passing of the act of 1887 it seems to have been 
generally believed that the obligation under the principal act to pay 
the “entire, amount of wages earned” in coin rendered « . , f 

illegal any deductions from wages in respect of fines. f, 

Important decisions in 1888 and 1889 showed this belief 8 V 
to have been ill-founded. The essential point lies in the definition 
of the word “ wages ” as the “ recompense, reward or remuneration 
of labour,”, which implies not necessarily any gross sum in question 
between employer and workmen where there is a contract tp perform 
a certain piece of work, but that part of it, the real net wage, which the 
workman >vas to ; get as his recompense for the labour performed.. As 
soon as it became clear that excessive deductions from wages as 1 well 
as payments by workers for materials used in the work wore; not 
illegal, and that deductions or payments by way of compensation to 
employers or by way of discipline might legally (with the single 
exception of fines for lateness for women and children, regulated by 
the Employers and Workmen Act 1875) even exceed the degree of 
loss, hindrance or damage to the employer, it also tame clearly , into 
view that further legislation was desirable to extend the principles 
at the root of thp Truck Acts. It was desirable, that is to say, to 
hinder mote fully the unfair dealing that may be encouraged by half- 
defined customs in Work-places, on the part of the employer in making 
a contract, while at the same time leaving the principle of freedom 
of contract as far as possible untouched. The Truck Act Track 
of 1896 regulates the conditions under which deductions . , js 96 
can be made by or payments made to the. employer, out 
of the “ sum contracted to be paid to the worker,” i.e. out of any 
ross sum whatever agreed upon between employer and workman, 
t makes such deductions or payments illegal unless they are in 
pursuance of a contract ; and it provides that deductions (or pay- 
ments) for (a) fines, (b) bad work and damaged goods, (c) materials, 
machines, and any other thing provided by the employer in relation 1 
to the work shall be reasonable, and that particulars of the same in 
writing shall be given to the workman. In none of. the cases men- 
tioned is the employer to make any profit; neither by fines, for 
they may only be imposed in respect of acts or Omissions which cause, 
or are likely to cause, loss or damage ; nor by sale of materials, for 
the price may not exceed the cost to the employer; nor by deduce 

■ tions or payments for damage, for these may not exceed the actual or, 
estimated loss to the employer. Fines and charges for damage must, 
be “ fair and reasonable having regard to all the circumstances of the 
case,” and no contract could make legal a fine which a court held 
to be unfair to the workman in the sense of the act. The contract 
between the employer and workman must either be in writing signed 
by the workman, or its t.erjns must be clearly stated in a notice, 
constantly "affixed in a place easily accessible to the workman to 
whom, if a' party to the contract, a copy shall be given at the time of 
making the contract, and who shall be entitled, on request, to obtain 

! from the employer a copy of the notice free of charge. . On each 
occasion when a deduction or payment is made, full particulars in 
1 writing must be supplied to the workman. The employer is bound to 
keep a register of deductions or payments, and to enter therein 
particulars of any fine made under the contract, specifying the 
amount and nature of the act or omission in respect of which the fine : 
was imposed., This register must be at all times open to inspectors . 
; of mines or factories, who are entitled to make a copy of the contract 
j or any part of it. This act as a whole applies to all workmen irt- 

■ eluded under the earlier Truck Acts ; the sections relating to fines ; 
; apply also to shop assistants.; The latter; however, apparently are 

i left to enforce the provisions of the law themselves, as no inspectorate , 
i is empowered t d intervene oh their behalf. In these and other cases ' 
\ a prosecution under the Truck Acts may be instituted by any person. 
Any workman or shop assistant may recover any sum deducted by 
j or paid to his employer, contrary .to the act of 1896, -provided that 
proceedings are commenced within six months, and that where he 
I has acquiesced in the deduction or payment he shall Only recover 
i the excess Over the amount which the court may find to have been 
I fair and reasonable in all the Circumstances of: the case. : >It is ex-* 


which the w^ork, is given oqt. Tt defined for Ireland, in a narrower 
flange ) than.;had hitherto been understood : and; acted; upon by | 


pressly declared in the act that nothing in it shall affect; the provisions > 
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pf the Coal Mines Acts with reference to payment by Weight, or 
legalize any deductions,, from payments made, in pursuance of those 
provisions. . The powers and duties of inspectors are extended to 
cover the case of a laundry, and of any place where work is given put 
by the Occupier of a factory or workshop or by a contractor or sub- 
contractor. Power is reserved for the secretary of sjtate to exempt 
by order specified trades or branches of them in specified areas from 
the provisions of the act of 1896, if he is satisfied that they are un- 
necessary for the protection of the workmen. This power has been 
exercised only in respect of one highly organized industry, the 
Lancashire cotton industry. The effect of the exemption is not to 
prevent fines and deductions from being made, but the desire for 
it demonstrated that there are cases where leaders among workers 
have felt competent to make their own terms on their own lines 
without the specific conditions laid down in this act. The reports 
of the inspectors of factories have demonstrated that in other in- 
dustries much work has had to be done under this act, and knowledge 
of . a highly technical character to be gradually ' acquired, before 
opinions could be formed as to the reasonableness and fairness, . or 
the contrary, of many forms of deduction. Owing partly tb diffi- 
culties of legal interpretation involving the necessity: of taking test 
cases into court, partly to the margin for differences of opinion as to 
what constitutes “ reasonableness ” in a deduction, the average 
dumber of convictions obtained on prosecutions is not so high as 
under the Factory Acts,, though the average penalty imposed is 
higher;, In 1904, 61 cases were taken info court resulting .in 34 
convictions with an average penalty of £1, iqs. In. 1905, 38 cases 
resulting in 34 convictions were taken with an average penalty of 
£i< 3s. In 1906, 37 cases resulting in 25 convictions were taken with 
an average penalty of £1, 10s. : • A . 

Reference should here be made to the Shop Clubs Act of 1902 as 
closely allied with some of the provisions of the Truck Acts; by its 
provision that employers shall not make it a condition of employment 
that any worktnan shall become a member of a shop club unless it is 
Registered under the Friendly Societies Act' of 1896., As in the case of 
payment of wages in Public Houses Act, no special inspectorate has 
the duty of enforcing this act. ' , 

III. Continental Europe ; i ; 

In comparing legislation affecting factories, mines, shops and 
: truck in the chief industrial countries of the continent with that 
of Great Britain, it is essential to a just yiew that inquiry should 
be extended beyond the codes themselves to the general Social 
order and system of law and administration in each country. 
Further, special comparison of the definitions and the sanctions 
6 f each industrial code must be recognized as necessary, for 
thc^e vary in all; In so brief a .sumniary as is appended ; ' here 
no more is possible than an outline indication of, the main general 
requirements and prohibitioiis of the laws as regards: (n) hours 
and times of employment, (2). ordinary Sanitation and special 
requireinents for unhealthy and dangerous industries, (3) security 
against accidents, and (4) prevention of fraud and; oppression in 
fulfilment of wage contracts. As regards the first of these sub- 
divisions; 1 in general in Europe the ordinary legal limit is rather 
wider than in Great Britain, being in several countries not less 
than 11 hours a day, and while in some, as in France, the nbrrpal 
limit is 10 hours daily, yet the administrative discretion, in- 
granting exceptions is rather more elastic. The weekly half- 
hOliday is a peculiarly British institution, On the other hand, 
in several European countries, notably France, Austria, Switzer- 
land and Russia, the legal maximum day applies to adult as 
! well as youthful labour, and not only to specially protected 
Classes of persons. As regards specialized sanitation for un- 
■ Healthy factory industries,, German regulations appear to he 
most nearly comparable with British. Mines’ labour regulation 
in several Countries, having an entirely 'different origin linked 
with ownership of mines, is only in few and rriost recent develop 
ments comparable with British Mines Regulation Acts. In 
■regulation of shops, Germany, treating this matter as an integral 
part of her imperial industrial code, has advanced farther than 
has Great Britain. In truck legislation most European countries 
(with the exception of France) appear to have been influenced 
by the far earlier laws of Great Britain,, although in some respects 
Belgium, with her rapid and recent industrial development, 
has made interesting original experiments. The rule of Sunday 
rest (see Sunday) has been extended in several coimfries, ; 
most recently In Belgium and SpainJ Im France this partially! 
attempted rule has bieen so modified as to^be practically a seventh 
day rest, not necessarily Sunday. • : > r/s ' 


F^awce.-HT-Hours of labour were, in France# first limitedin, factories 
(msims et /manufactures) for adults by the law of the 9th of September 
1,848 to 12 in; the. 24. Much uncertainty existed as to /the class of 
workplaces; covered. ; Filially, in 1885, an authoritative decision 
defined them as including : (1) Industrial establishments with motor 
power or continual furnaces# (2) workshops, employing over 20 
workers. In 1851, under condition of notification to the local 
authorities, exceptions, still in force, were made to the general limita- 
tion, in favour of certain industries or processes, among others for 
letterpress, and lithographic printing, engineering works, work at 
furnaces and in heating workshops, manufacture of projectiles of war, 
and any work for the government in the interests of national defence 
or security. The limit of 12 hours was reduced, as regards works tin 
which women or young workers are employed, in 1900 to 1 1, and was 
to be successively reduced to 10 J hours and to 10 hours at intervals 
of two years; from April 1900. This labour law for adults was pre- 
ceded ini 1841 by. one for children, which prevented their employment 
in factories before 8 years of age and prohibited night labour for any 
child under 1 3 . This ; was strengthened in 1874, particularly as 
regards employment of 1 girls under 21, but it was not until 1892 'that 
the labour of women was specially regulated by a law, still in force, 
with certain amendments in 1900. Under this law factory and work- 
shop labour is prohibited for children under 13 years, though they 
may begin at 12 if qualified by the prescribed educational certificate 
and medical certificate of fitness. The limit of daily hours of em- 
ployment is the same as for adult, labour, and, similarly, from the 
1 st of April >, 1902 was 1 o|, and two years later became 10 hours in the 
24. Notice of the hours: must be affixed, and meal-times or pauses 
with absolute cessation of work of at least one hour must be specified. 
By the act of 1892 one day in the week, not necessarily Sunday , had 
to.be given for entire absence from work, in addition to eight; recog- 
nized annual holidays; but this was modified by a law of 1906 which 
generally requires Sunday rest, but allows substitution of another day 
in certain a industries 1 arid certain circumstances. Night labourrr- 
work between 9 !km. arid 5 A.M.— is prohibited for workers under 18, 
and only exceptionally permitted; under conditions, for girls ;and 
women over i8‘ in specified : trades. In mines and underground 
quarries employment Pf women and girls is prohibited except at 
surface works, and at the latter is subject to the same limits as rin 
lactorie&oBoys of- 13 may be employed in certain work underground, 
but under 16 ! may not be employed more than 8 hours in the 24 from 
bank to bank. A law’ of 1905 provided for miners a 9; hours’ day 
and in 1907 an 8 hours’ day from the foot of the entrance gallery 
back to the same point. ^ 

: As; in Great Britain, distinct services of inspection enforce the 
law in factories and mines respectively. In factories and workshops 
an inspector may order re-examination as to physical fitness for the 
work • imposed of any worker under 16; certain occupations and 
processes are prohibited — e.g. girls under 16 at machines worked by 
treadles, and; the 1 weights that may be lifted, pushed or carried by 
girls : * or : boys under 18 are caref ully specified. The law applies 
generally to : philanthropic and religious institutions where industrial 
work is !! Carried on, as in ordinary trading establishments; and this 
.holds gooff even if the work is by way of technical instruction. 
•DofnCstic' workshops are not controlled unless the industry is classed 
as dangerous or unhealthy; introduction of motor power brings them 
ufider inspection. General < sanitation in industrial establishments is 
provided f br in a law of 1893, amended in 1903, and is supplemented 
by administrative regulations for special risks due to poisons# dust, 

. explosive > substances# gases, fumes, &c. Ventilation, both general 
and special; lighting, provision of lavatories, cloakrooms, good 
drinking water, drainage and cleanliness are required in all work- 
places, shbps, warehouses, restaurant kitchens, and where workers 
; arC lbdged by their employers hygienic conditions are prescribed for 
dormitories. In ? J many industries women, children and young 
workers are either absolutely excluded from specified unhealthy pro- 
cesses, or are adrriitted Only under conditions. As regards shops and 
offices, the labour' laws are : one which protects apprentices against 
overwork (law of 22nd February 1851), one (law of 29th December 
190b) which requires that seats shall be provided for women arid girls 
employed inretail sale of articles, and a decree of the 28th of ‘July 
1904 defining in detail conditions of hygiene in dormitories for work- 
men and Shop assistants. The law relating to seats is enforced by the 
inspectors of factories. In France there is no special penal legisla- 
tion agairist abuses of the truck system, or excessive fines and 
deductions from wages, although bills with that end in view have 
frequently been before parliament. Indirect protection to workers 
is no doubt in mriny cases afforded in organized • industries by the 
action of the Conseils de Prtid’hommes. 

Belgium.— In 1848 in Belgium the Commission on Labour pro- 
posed legislation to limit, as in France, the hours of labour for adults, 
but this proposal was never passed. Belgian regulation of labour 
in industry remains essentially, in harmony with its earliest begin- 
nings in 1863 and onwards, a series of specialized provisions to meet 
particular risks of individual trades, and did not, until 1889, give any 
adherence to a common principle of limitation of hours and times of 
labour' for * ‘ protected ’ ’ persons. This was in the law of the 13th of 
Dedeiriber 1889, Which applies to mines, quarries, factories, work- 
; shbpk : classed ris Unheal thy, wharves and docks, transports. As in 
; Franrie;Iridustriril bstriblishnientS having a charitable or philanthropic 
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W 1 educational character ate included* ' The persons protected are 
girls and women under 21 years, arid' boys under 16; and women 
over 21 only find a place in the law through the prohibition of their 
employment within four weeks after childbirth. As the houts of 
labour of adult women remain ordinarily Unlimited by law, so are 
the hours of boys from 16 to 21. The law of Sunday rest dated the 
17th of July 1905, however, applies to labour generally in all in- 
dustrial and commercial undertakings except transport and fisheries, 
with certain regulated exceptions for (a) cases of breakdown or 
urgency due to force majeure, (b) certain repairs and cleaning, (c) 
perishable materials, (d) retail food supply. Young workers 'are 
excluded from the exceptions. The absolute prohibitions of em- 
ployment are: for children under 12 years in any industry* manu- 
facturing Or mining or transport, and for women and girls under 21 
years below the surface in working of mines. BoyS under 16 years 
and women and girls under 21 years may in general not be em- 
ployed before 5 a.m. or after 9 p.m., and one day in the seven is to be 
set apart for rest from employment; to these rules exception may 
be made either by, royal decree for classes or groups of processes, or 
by local authorities in exceptional cases. Tne- exceptions may be 
.applied, generally, only to workers over 14 years, but in mines, by 
royal decree* boys over 12 years may be employed from 4 a.m. The 
•jaw of , 1 889 fixes only a maximum dr 12 hours of effective work, to be 
interrupted by pauses for rest of not less than i| hours, empowering 
the king by decree to forrnulate more precise limits suited to the 
special circumstances of individual industries. Royal decrees have 
accordingly laid down the conditions for many groups* including 
-textile trades, -manufacture of paper, pottery, glass, clothing, mines, 
quarries, engineering and printing works. In some the daily limit 
iisdo bdurs, but in more 10J or 11 hours* In a few exceptionally un- 
healthy trades, such as the manufacture of lucifer matches, vulcaniza- 
tion; of india-rubber by means of carbon bi-sulphide, the age of ex- 
clusion from employment has been raised, and in the last-named 
rocess hours have been reduced to 5, broken into two spells of a| j 
ours each; As a rule the conditions of health and safeguarding of | 

• employments in exceptionally injurious trades have been sought by i 
I a? series of decrees under the law of 1863 relating to public health in j 
Isuch industries. Special regulations for safety of workers have been ' 
s introduced in manufactures of white-lead, oxides of lead, chromate ; 
bfc lead,* lucifer match works, rag and shoddy works ; and for dangers i 
r corrimon to many industries, provisions > Against dust, poisons, ! 
\adcidents and other risks to health or limb have been codified in a : 
decree of 1896. A royal decree of the 3 1st of March ,1903 prohibits 
employment of persons under 16 years in fur-pulling and in carotting ! 
of; rabbit skins* and another of the 13th of May 1905 regulates use of j 
lead in house-painting. In 1898 a law was passed to enable the 
Authorities to deal with risks in quarries under the same procedure, j 
(Safety- in mines (which are not private property, but state conqes- | 
.sions to- be worked under strict state; control) has been provided for j 
vsinfcei x?8io. > In matters of hygiene, ; until ; 1899 the j powers of the ; 

public health authorities to intervene were insufficient, and> a law' 
(was passed authorizing the government to make regulations fotevery ! 
-kind) of risk in any undertaking, whether classed under, the ; law- of | 
public health or not. By a special law of 1888 children and young I 

• persons under 18 years are excluded from employment as pediars, j 
1 shaWkers or in circuses, except by their parents, and then only if they i 

have attained 14 years. Abuses of the truck system. have, since 1887, - 

• been regulated with care. The chief objects of the law of 1887 were 
to; secure payment in full to all workers, other than those in agri- 

! culture or domestic service, of wages in legal tender, to prohibit ; 

• payment of wages in public-houses* and to secure prompt payment of ; 
\Vages. Certain deductions were permitted under careful control for 

. specific customary objects: lodging, use of land, uniforms, food, 
firing. - A royal order of the 10th of October 1903 required use of 
automatic indicators for estimating wages in certain cases in textile j 
.processes. The law of the 15th of June 1 896 regulates the affixing in • 
i workplaces, where at , least five workers are. employed, of a notice ! 

; of the working rules, the nature and rate; of fines, if any, and the mode 
r of their application. Two central services the mines inspectorate; 
’and the factory and workshop inspectorate, divide the duties above 
vindicated. There is also a system of local administration of the 

- regulations relating to industries classed . as unhealthy, but the 

. tendency has been to give the supreme control in these matters to the 
.factory service, with, its expert staff. I 

h'\. HoltandiT^The first law for regulation of labour in manufacture 

- was passed in .1874, and this related only to employment of children. 
The basis of all existing regulations was established in the law of the: 

••.»/$th, 0f May, 1889, which applies to all industrial undertakings,, ex- 
cluding agriculture and forestry, fishing, stock-rearing. Employ-; 

• ment of ; children under 12 years is prohibited,; and hours are limited 
for young persons under 16, and for women of any age. These pro- 
tected; persons may be excluded by royal decree from unhealthy: 
(industries,; and suph industries are specified in a decree of 1897 
which, supersedes other earlier regulations. Hours of employment, 
must not exceed 1 1 in the 24, and at least; one hour for rest must be, 
given between 1 1 a.m., and 3 P.M., which hour must npt be spent in a- 
workroom* Work before 5 a.m. or after 7 p.m., Sunday work, and! 
Work on . recognized holidays: is generally (prohibited, but there are. 

f f exceptions*: Overtime from 7 to 10 p.m., under conditions, is al jp\ysedj 
vifpr;, Women and young workers, and Sunday work fbj; j ^pmei^ for 


example-; in butter? and cheese making, And night work for boys dyer 
14 in Certain industries. : Employment of women Within four Weeks 
of childbirth is prohibited. - Notices of working hburs must be 
affixed in workplaces. Underground work in mines is prohibited for 
women and young persons under 16, but in' Holland mining is a Very 
small industry.' In 1895 the first legislative provision ? was rilade for 
rotection of workers against risk of accident Or special injury to 
ealth. Sufficient cubic space, lighting, ventilation, sanitary ac- 
commodation, reasonable temperature, removal of noxious gases or 
dust, fencing of machinery, precautions against risk from; fire and 
other matters are provided for. The manufacture of lucifer matches 
by means of white phosphorus was forbidden and the export; importa- 
tion and sale was regulated by a law of the 28th of May 1901-. By 
a 1 regulation of the 16th of March 1904 provisions for safety and 
health of women and young workers were strengthened in processes 
Where lead compounds or other poisons are used, and their employ- 
ment at certain dangerous machines and in cleaning machinery ; or 
near driving belts was prohibited. No penal provision against 
truck exists in Holland, but possibly abuses of the system are prer 
vented by the existence of industrial councils representing both 
employers and workers, with powers to mediate or arbitrate in - case 
of disputes. • • : . . . ,• ;; .-s,. - 

Switzerland. — ‘In Switzerland separate cantonal legislation = pre- 
pared the way for the general Federal labour law of 1877 on: which 
subsequent legislation rests. Such 1 legislation is also cantonal as 
well as Federal, but in the latter there is only amplification or 
interpretation of the principles contained in the law of 1 877 , (whereas 
cantonal legislation covers industries not included under the Federal 
law* e.g. single workers employed in a trade {metier) and employment 
in shops, offices and hotels. The Federal law is applied to factories, 
workshops employing ybung persons under 18 ! or more than; 10 
workers, and workshops in which unhealthy or dangerous processes 
are carried on. Mines are mot included, but are regulated < in some 
respects as regards health and safety by -cantonal laws; Further, 
the Law of Employers;’? Liability 188 1^1887, which .< 'requires* in all 
industries -precautions against accidents and reports of all- serious 
accidents to the cantonal governments, applies to mines. This led, 
in 1896, to the creation of a special mining department, and mines, of 
which there are few, have to be inspected once a year by a mining 
engineer. The majority of the provisions of the Federal labour law 
apply to adult workers of both sexes, and the general limit of the 
11 -hourS’ day, exclusive of at least one hour for meals, applies to men 
as 'well' as women. The latter have* however, a legal claim, when 
they, have a household to manage, itqlqaye, work at tl}e r dinner-hqur 
half an hour earlier than t\ie men. Men and unmarried women may 
be employed in such subsidiary work as cleaning beforb hr aftfef; the 

g eneral legal limits. On Saturdays And eves of the eight public 
olidays the 1 i-hours’ day is reduced to 10. Sunday work and night 
work , are forbidden, , b‘ut exceptions are permitted cpndjtionally. 
Night: wo^k is defined as 8 p.m. to 5 A.m. in, summer, 8 p.m. to 6 a.m. In 
winter. Children . are excluded from’ employment in wbrkpldhes 
Under Lh‘U law until 14 years of age, and until 16 must: attend con- 
tinuation schools. Zurich canton has fixed . the working day for 
women at 10 hours generally,; and 9 hours on Saturdays and evesiOf 
holidays. BAle-Ville canton has the same limits and, provide that 
the very limited Sunday employment permitted shall be cotnpen- 
shted by double time off on another day. In the German-speaking 
cantons girls under 18 are not permitted to work overtime; in -all 
cAhtons except Glarus the conditional overtime of 2, hours ;inust be 
paid for at an enhanced wage. , : 

, [ Sanitary regulations and fencing of machinery are protdded' for 
with considerable minuteness in a’ Federal decree of 1897V The plans 
of every new factory must be submitted to the cantonal govern- 
ment. In the case of lucifer match factories, not only the building 
but. methods of manufacture must be submitted. Since 1901 f the 
manufacture, sale and import of matches containing white phosphofiis 
have been forbidden. Women must be absent from employ merit 
during eight weeks before and after childbirth. In certain (dangerous 
occupations, e.g . where lead or lead compounds are }n use, women 
may not legally; be employed during pregnancy. A resolution ofthe 
federal council in 1 961 classed' thirty-four different substances in use 
in industry as dangerous and laid down that in case of clearly defined 
illness of workers directly caused by use of any of these substances the 
liability provided by article 3 of the. law of the 25th of June .1881, 
And article 1 ofthe law of the 26th of April 1887, should apply to the 
manufacture. Legislative provision against abuses of the truCk 
system, appears to be of earlier origin in Switzerland (17th century) 
than any other European country outside England (15th century). 
The Federal Labour Law 1877 generally prohibits payment of 
wages otherwise than in current coin, and provides that, no deduc- 
tion shall be made without an express contract. 1 Some pf the 
cantorial laws go much' farther than the British act of 1896 iff for- 
bidding certain deductions - eigJ Zurich 5 prohibits any chargri for 
cleaning, warming or lighting workrooms or, for hire, of machinery. 
By the Federal law fines may not exceed; half a day’s, wage. Ad- 
ministration of the Labour laws is divided between inspectors 
appointed by the Federal Government and local authorities!, under 
supervision of the cantonal governments.? The Federal “Govern- 
ment forms a court -Of appeal against decisions of the cantonal 
governments. ...... . 




, of the icoriclifcionsi of labour yin > industry 

throughout the! German empire <isa provided >. for in. the Imperial 
indhsl^isilGode and the orders of the! Federal Council based thereon. 
Byi far the ; most important recent amendment socially is the law 
regulating child-labour, dated the 30th of March 1903, which relates 
to .establishments having industrial character in the sense of the 
Industrial Code. This Code is ; based on earlier industrial codes, of the 
separate states, but more especially on the Code of ^ 1869 of the 
North German Confederation. It applies in whole or in part to all 
trades . and : industrial occupations, except transport, fisheries and 
agriculture. Mines are only included so far as truck, Sunday and 
holiday rest, prohibition of employment underground of female 
labour, limitation of the hours of women and young workers are 
concerned ; otherwise the regulations for protection of life and limb 
of miners 'vary,; as do the mining laws of the different states. To 
estimate the force of the* Industrial Code in working, it is necessary to 
bear, in mind thecomphcated political /history of the empire, the 
separate ; administration by the federated states, and the generally 
considerable powers vested in administration of initiating regula- 
tions. .The Industrial Code expressly retains power for the states to 
initiate certain additions or exceptions, to the Code which in any 
given state may form part of the law regulating factories there. 
The Code (unlike the Austrian Industrial Code) lays doWnno general 
limit for, a normal working day for adult male workers, but since 1891 
full powers were given to the Imperial government to limit hours for 
any classes of workers in industries where excessive length of the 
working day 'endangers the health of the worker (RiG.O. § I2pe); 
Previously application had been made of powers to reduce the working 
day in such unhealthy industries as silvering of mirrors by mercury 
and ;. the. manufacture of white-dead. . Separate states had, under 
Mining laws, also limited hours of miners. Sunday rest was, in 1891, 
secured ; for every class : of workers, commercial, industrial and 
mining. Annua!! holidays were also - secured on church festivals. 
These provisions, ! however; are subject to exceptions under coiji- 
ditjons. An important distinction has , to be shown when we turn to 
the regulations for hours and times of labour for protected perspns 
(Wdiheii/yOung persohs arid children). Setting aside for the moment 
hours of shop assistants (which are under special sections since 1900), 
ifcds; to” ’factory workers” and not to industrial workers in general 
%t these limits apply, although. they may be, and in some, instances 
have been, furtrier extended — -for instance, , in ready-made clothing 
trades— by imperial decfee to workshops, and by the Child Labour 
Law® of 1903 regulation of the scope and duration of employment of 
children is much strengthened in workshops, commerce, transport 
and domestic, industries. The term “ factory ” (Fabrik) is not de- 
fined in the Code, but it is clear from various decisions of the supreme 
ddUrt 7 that it only in part coincides With the English term, and that 
sOriiO Workplaces, where processes are carried on by aid of mechanical 
oiwer., rank rather as English workshops. The distinction is rather 
etween wholesale manufacturing industry, with subdivision of 
labour, and small industry, where the employer works himself. 
Certdih classes of undertaking, viz. fofges, timber-yards, dock- 
yards’,- brickfields and open- quarries; are specifically ranked as 
factories. Employment of protected persons at the surface of mines 
and underground quarries, and in salt works and ore-dressing works, 
and of boys underground comes under the factory regulations. 
These exclude children from employment under 13 years, and even 
later if an educational certificate has not been obtained; until 14 
years hours of; employment may not exceed 6 in the 24. In processes 
and occupations under the scope of the. Child Labour Law children 
may apt be employed by their parents or guardians before 10 years 
of k^e 1 dr by other einployers befpre 12 years of age ; npr between 
the hours of 8 p.m. and 8 a.m., nor otherwise than in full compliance 
with requirements of educational authorities for school attendance 
and with due regard to prescribed pauses. In school term time the 
daily limit of employment for children is three hours, in holiday time 
three hours. As regards factories Gerriiany, unlike Great Britain, 
France find Switzerland, requires a shorter day for y oiing persons 
than for women — 10 hours for the former, 11 hours for the latter. 
Women over 16 years may be employed 11 hours. Night work is 
forbidden, i,e. work between 8.30 p.m. and 3.30 a.m. , Overtime may 
be granted to meet unforeseen pressure or for work on perishable 
articles; under conditions, by local authorities arid the higher ad- 
ministrative authorities. Prescribed meal-times are!— an unbroken 
half-hour for children in their 6 hours ; for young persons a mid-day 
pause of one hour, and half an hour respectively in the morning and 
a”i ternoon spells ; for women, ah hour at mid-day, but women with 
thh bare of a household have the claim, on demand, to an extra half- 
hour, as in Switzerland. No woman may be employed within four 
Weeks after childbirth, and unless a medical certificate can then be 
produced, the absence must extend to six weeks. Notice of working 
periods and rheal-tiriies must be affiked, and copies sent to the local 
authorities* s Employment Of protected persons in factory industries 
where there are special risks to health or morality may be forbidden 
or made dependent on special conditions. By the Child Labour Law 
employment; of children is forbidden, in brickworks, stone breaking, 
chimney sWeepirig, street cleaning and other processes arid occupa- 
tions. By an Otder of ! the Federal 'Council in 1902 female workers 
^ere excludedifrom ihaitti processes in forges and rolling mills. All 
industrial employers alike are bound to .organize labour in such a 


manner as to secure workers against ah jnfy do^healtlvakditb ensure 
good conduct I and propriety;/ insufficient light, suitable cloakrooms 
and sanitary accommodation,*! and ventilation to carry off i dust, 
vapours and other impurities are especially required. : / Dining-- 
rooms may be ordered by local authorities; Fenping land .provision 
for safety in case of fire are required in detail. The work of, the 
trade^ accident insurance associations in preventing accidents iis 
especially recognized in provisions ior; special rules in darigerous dr 
unhealthy industries. : Officials 'of the state factory departments are 
bound ; to; give opportunity- to : trustees of the trade associations^© 
express an opinion on special rules. In a large number of industries 
the Federal Council has laid .down special rules comparable with those 
for. unhealthy occupations in Great Britain. Ariiong therir emulations 
most recently revised; and strengthened are /those if or manufacture* of 
lead colours and lead compounds, and for horse-hair, and : brush- 
making factories. ; The relations between the state, inspeetor&.of 
factories and the ordinary, police authorities are regulated,; iri ! each 
state by its constitution.. Prohibitions of truck in its original rsenses 4 tf 
that is, payment of wages otherwise than in current! eoim-^applyt© 
any persons under a ; contract of service with An employer; ; for oa 
specified time for industrial purposes; members bf ai family; workirig 
for a parent or husband are not included ; outworkers iare porieredl 
Control of fines and deductions from Wages applies ; only iin fadtoiy 
industries and shops employing at least 2Qr workers. . Shop® hours 
are regulated (by requiring shops to be closed generallyi ibetwfeen 
9 P.M. and 5 A;M .,1 by requiring] a fixed. mid-day rest, of® Hours find 
at least 10 hours’ rest in the 1 24 for assistants. ! These limits 'trin be 
modified by administrative authority. Notice of hours arid working 
rules must be affixed. During the hours of compulsoiw closing! sale 
of goods on the streets or from house to house is forbidden. ioUnder 
the Commercial Code!® as under the? Civil Code; ; every; employer is 
bound to adopt every possible measure for/ maintaining? thei safety; 
health and good conduct of his® employes; , By an order ioL the 
Imperial Chancellor under the Commercial Code seats must be pro»- 
vided for commercial assistants and apprentices. ; ?■ i . - * > !. in 1 1 -■ i ; h H 
| A ustria.^r - The Industrial Code Of Austria, which in its present 

outline « (modified . by later enactments) dates* from 1883 ; \ miisbiM 
ji carefully distinguished * from the Industrial Code of ® the? kingdom 
|! of Hungary. The latter is, owing to the predominantly -agricultural 
\ character of the population, of later origin, and hardly had^practieal 
I force: before . the .law of 1 893 provided for inspection andepreyem- 
tion of accidents in factories. No separate* mining ; code exists in 
Hungary, andi conditions of labour are regulated by the Austrian 
law of 1854. The truck system is repressed On lines similar to those 
in -Austria fapd Germany. As regards limitation of I hours of; adult 
labour,; Hungary may be contrasted with both those empires in ‘that 
no restriction of hours- applies either to men’s; or-wotnen’s: houfs, 
whereas in Austrian factories both are limited to an< i/F-hours/- day 
with exceptional overtime for which payment mustalwAys be made 
to the worker.; The Austrian Code hasats origin,: howevef^like jfche 
British Factory Acts, in protection of child labour.] . • Its preserit s<bope 
is determined by the Imperial ” Patent ’’ of ii859/;hnd?a)l indristarial 
labour is included except minings transport, .1 fisheries, .forestry; 
agriculture >.and domestic industries. > Factories carei- defined) < as 
including industries in which a “ manufacturing, prdeess is carried bn 
in an, enclosed place by the aid of not - less /than (twenty v Workers 
; working with machines; with subdivision of labour,: i and . under 
: an employer who does not himself ^manually ! assist iri timework;” 
In smaller handicraft industries the compulsory - gild system of 
organization still applies. In every industrial establishment, large 
or small, the sanitary and safety provisions, general irequiremerit 
of Sunday rest, and annual -holidays (with conditional! exceptions), 
prohibition of truck and limitation of the ages of child- labour -.Apply. 
Night work for women, 8 p.m. to 5 a.m,, is prohibited only in? factory 
industries ; for young workers it is prohibited - in any* industry. 
Pauses in work are required in all industries; one, hour at, least mufet 
be given )a?t mid-day, and if the rriorning and afternoon spells, exceed 
5 hours each, Another half-hour’s rest at least must be given;, * Children 
may not be employed in industrial work before 12* years, and, then 
only 8 hours a day at; work that is not inj urious and « if ! educational 
; requirements are observed. The age of employment is raised; to 714 
for,“ factories,” and the work must be such as wilf nor hinder iphy^iCai 
development; Women may not be employed in regular? (industrial 
occupation within one month after childbirth. In certain scheduled 
unhealthy .industries, where certificates of authorization ffomdocAl 
authorities must be obtained by intending occupiers, conditions. of 
! health and safety for workers can be laid down in the certificate. 
The Minister of the Interior is, empowered to draw, up regulations 
prohibiting or ; making conditions for itfie ^ employment J of yourig 
workers or women , in dangerous or unhealthy industries,, The prpt- 
. Visions against truck cover not only all industrial workers engaged tin 
manual labour under a contract with an ; employer, but : also* shopr 
assistants; the special regulations against fines and deductions apply 
to factory workers and shops where at least 20 workers are employed. 
In mines under the Jaw of 1884, which; supplements the,; general 
i mining law, employment of women and girls underground ; is j proj- 
: hibited; boys from 12 to 16 and girls from 12 to 18 ipiay only, be 
employed at light work above ground; 14 is the earliest, age c , of 
j admission for boys underground. The shifts from Han&toxban^must 
not exceed hours, of which not imore than* 10 may . be effective 
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Work.) Suhdayrest must; begin not later than 6 A;M., and must be of 
24 hours’ duration. These last two provisions do not hold in case of 
pressing danger for safety y health or property. Sick and accident 
funds and. mining associations are legislated for in minutest detail. 
The general law provides for safety in ! working, but special rules 
drawn up by the district authorities lay down in detail the conditions 
of health and safety. As regards manufacturing industry, the 
Industrial Code lays no obligation on employers to report accidents, 
and until; the Accident Insurance Law of ' 1889 came into force 
no statistics were available. In Austria, unlike Germany, the factory 
inspectorate is organized throughout under a central chief inspector. 

Scandinavian Countries, — In- Sweden the Factory Law was 
amended in January 1901 ; in Denmark in July 1901. Until that 
year, however, Norway was in some respects in advance of the other 
two countries by its law of ‘1892, which applied to industrial works; 
including metal works of all kinds and mining. Women were thereby 
prohibited from employment : (a) underground; (p) in cleaning or 
oiling machinery in motion;- (c) during six. ^weeks’ after childbirth; 
unless provided with > a medical certificate stating that they might 
return at the end of four weeks without injury to health ; (d) in 
dangerous, - unhealthy or exhausting trades during pregnancy. 
Further, work on Sundays and public holidays is prohibited to all 
workers, adult and youthful, with conditional exceptions under the 
authority of the : inspectors* Children over 12 are admitted to 
industrial work on Obtaining certificates of birth, of physical fitness 
and of elementary education. The hours; of children are limited to 
6, with pauses; and of young persons (of 14 to 18 years) to 10, with 
pauses.. Night work between . 8 b.m. and 6 a.m. is prohibited. All 
Workers are entitled to a copy of a code of factory rules containing the 
terms of .the contract of work drawn up by representatives of employes 
with the employers and sanctioned by the inspector. Health and 
safety in working are provided for in detail in the same law of 1892; 
Special rules may be made for dangerous trades, and in 1899 such 
rules were established for match factories, similar to some of the 
British rules, but notably providing for a dental examination four 
times yearly by a doctor. In Denmark, regulation began with un- 
healthy industries, and it was not until the law of 1901 came into 
force, on the 1st of January 1:902, that children under 12 years have 
been excluded from factory labour. Control of child labour can be 
strengthened by municipal regulation; and this has been done in 
Copenhagen by an order of the 23rd of May 1903*. In Sweden the 
12 years’ limit had for some time held in the larger factories; the 
scope -has been extended so that it Corresponds with the Norwegian 
law. The hours of children are, in Denmark, 6J for those under 14 
years ; in Sweden 6 for those under 13 years. Young persons may; 
not in either country work more than 10 hours daily, and night work, ; 
which is forbidden for - persons under 18 years, is now defined as in 
Norway. ' Women may not be employed in industry within four 
weeks of childbirth, except on authority of a medical certificate. All 
factories. in Sweden where young workers are employed are subject to 
medical inspection once a year. Fencing of; machinery and hygienic 
bonditions ; (ventilation, cubic space, temperature, light) are regulated 
in detail. In Denmark the use of white phosphorus in manufacture 
of lucifer matches has been prohibited since 1874, and special regula- 
tions have been drawn up by administrative orders which strengthen 
control of various unhealthy or dangerous .industries, e.g. dry-cleaning 
works, printing works and type foundries, iron foundries and engineer- 
ing works. A special act of the 6th of April 1906 regulates labour 
and sanitary conditions in bakehouses and confectionery works. 

Italy and Spain .— The wide difference between -the industrial 
development of these southern Latin countries and the two countries 
with which this summary begins,: and the far greater importance of 
the- agricultural 1 interests, produced a situation, as regards labour 
legislation until as recently as 1903, which makes it convenient to 
touch on the comparatively limited scope of their regulations at the 
close of the series. It was stated by competent and impartial ob- ; 
servers from each of the two countries, at the International Congress 
on Labour Laws held at Brussels in 1897, that the lack of adequate 
measures for protection of child labour and inefficient administration 
bf such regulations as exist was then responsible for abuse of their 
forces that could be found in no other European countries. “ Their 
labour in factories, workshops, and mines constitutes a veritable 
martyrdom ’’ (Spain). “ I believe that there is no country where 
a Sacrifice of child life is made that is comparable with that in certain 
Italian factories and industries” (Italy). -c In both countries im- 
portant progress has since been made in organizing inspection and 
preventing accidents. In Spain the first step in the direction of 
limitation of women’s hours of labour was taken by a law of 1900; 
which took effect in 1902; in regulations for reduction- of hours of, 
labour for adults to 1 1 , {normally, in the 24. Hours of children under 
14 must not exceed 6 in any industrial work nor & in any commercial 
undertaking* Labour, before the age of 10 years and night work 
between 6p.m. and 5 a:m. was prohibited, and powers were taken to 
extend 1 the prohibition of night work to young persons under 16 years. 
The labour of children in Italy was until- 1902 regulated in the main 
by a law Of 1886, but a royal decree of 1899 strengthened it by 
classing night work for children under 12 years as “ injurious,” sucri 
Work being thereby generally prohibited for them, though exceptions- 
are admitted ;at the same time it was laid: down that children fro in 
12 to 15 years, might not be employed for more than 6 hours at night. 


The law of T 886 prohibits emjployment of children under ^ 9 years fin 
industry and under: 10 years in underground miningti Night’ work 
for- women was in I taly first prohibited by the law of the iqth of june 
1962 , and at the same time also for boys Under 15-, but this regulation 
was not to : take full effect for 5 years as regards persons already so' 
employed; by the same law persons -under 15 and women : of any age 
were accorded the claim to one day’s complete rest of 24 hours in the 
week ; the age of employment of children in factories, workshops, 
laboratories, quarries, mines, was raised to 12 years generally and 14 
years for underground work; the labour of female workers of any 
age was prohibited in underground work,- and power was reserved to 
further restrict and regulate their employment as well as that of male 
workers- under 1 5 Spain and Italy, the former by the law of the 1 
13th of March 1900, the latter by the law of the 19th of June 1902, 
prohibit the employment of women within a fixed period of child- 
birth; in Spain the limit is three Weeks, in Italy one month, which- 
may be reduced to three weeks on a medical certificate of fitness.; 
Sunday rest r is secured in industrial; Works, L witli regulated excep- 
tions in Spain by the law of the 3rd of March 1904. It is in the 1 
direction of fencing and other safeguards against accidents and as 
regards sanitary provisions, both in industrial workplaces and in 
minCs, that Italy has made most advance since her law of 1890 for 
prevention of accidents: ^ Special measures for prevention of malaria 
are required in cultivation of rice by a ministerial circular of the 23 rd 
of April 1903; work may not begin until an hour after sunrise and 
must cease an hour before r sunset ; children under 13 may riot be 
employed in this: industry. -ft (A. M. Ajt.) 

IV. United States . / v- 

Under the general head of Labour Legislation all American 
statute laws regulating labour, its , conditions, and, the relation 
of employer arid employe must be classed. lit includes/ iU - [ 

what is properly known as factory legislation. Labour ' 

legislation belongs to the latter half of the 19th century, so; far 
^ the United States is, concerned. Like England in the far past:,' 
the Americans in colonial , days undertook: to regulate : wages! 
and prices,' and later the employment of apprentices. Legislation 
relating to wages and prices was long ago abandoned, but* the; 
laws affecting the’ employment of apprentices^ still, exist in some 
form, although -conditions of employment have changed, so; 
materially that apprenticeships are not entered as of old; but 
the laws regulating the employment of. apprentices were, the 
basis on which -English, . legislation found a foothold; -whehj 
parliament wished ‘to regulate the labour of factory operatives*. 
The code of labour laws of the present time is almost entirely; 

: the result of the industrial revolution during the latter part of; 
the 1 8th century, under which the domestic or hand-Jribpu£v 
system was displaced through the introduction of , ' power 
machinery. As this revolution took place in the United States! 
at a somewhat later date than in England, the labour legislation 
necessitated by it belongs to a later, date. The factory, so far 
; as textiles: are concerned, was firmly established in America: 
during the period from 1820 to 1840, and it was natural that the 
English legislation found friends and advocates in the United 
States, although the more objectionable conditions accompanying 
the English factory were not to be found there. ■. , f 

The first attempt to secure legislation regulating f actory 
employment related to the hours of labour, which were very long 
: —from twelve to thirteen hours a day. As machinery Early ^ 
was introduced, it was felt that the tension resulting attempts \ 
from speeded machines and the close attention re- *° raj'u/ate 
quired in the factory ought to be accompanied by a - ours * % ; 
shorter work-day. This view took firm hold of the operatives, : 
and was the chief cause of the agitation which has resulted in a 
great body of laws applying in very many directions. As early 
as 1806 the caulkers and shipbuilders of New York City 1 agitated 1 
: for a reduction' of hours to ten per day, but no legislation followed. 1 
•! There were several other attempts to. secure some regulation- 
relative’ to hours, but there was no general agitation prior to 1831.1 
As Massachusetts was the state which first recognized the necessity' 
ipf regulating employment (following in a measure,' arid so far as * 
conditions demanded,! the English labour or factory legislation)./ 
i the history of such legislation in that state is indicative of that 
• in the United States, and as it would be impossible in this article 
I to give a detailed history dfi the origin of laws ih the different 
1 states, the dates of their, enactment, and their provisions, if, is 
best to follow -primarily the: course ,of ; the Eastern states-, and 
especially that of Massachusetts* where the first general agitation* 
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took place rind the first lkws were enacted. That state in 1836 
regdlcited by l^w the question; of the. education offyqung persons 
employed in manufacturing establishments. .The regulation of 
houirri; ; of labour was warmly discussed in < 1832,- ; and several 
legislative committees and commissions report ed upon it, but no 
specific action on the general question of hours of labour secured 
the indorsement of, the Massachusetts legislature until 1874, 
although the day’s labour of children under twelve years of age 
was limited to- tefi hours in 1842. Teri hours constituted a day’s 
labour, on a^ yoliintary basis, , in many trades in Massachusetts 
anjl other parts pi the • country as early as , 1853, .while in the 
shipbuilding trades thislwaS the workaday in 1844. In April 
1 840 1 President Van Buren issued': an order' i ‘ that all ; public 
Establishments will hereafter be regulated, as to working; hours, 
by the; ten-hours, system.” The real aggressive moyement began 
in 1845, through . numerous petitions to ■ the Massachusetts 
legislature urging a reduction of the day’s labour to eleven hour^/ 
blit nothing came of these petitions at that time. Again , ; in 1 8 50, 
a^irnilar, effort was made, and also in 1851 and 1852 j but the bills 
failed Then there , was ;a< period of quiet until 1865,: when . an 
unpaid commission made a report relative to the hours of: labour, 
apd recommended the establishment of a bureau of statistics 
for, the purpose of collecting data bearing upon the labour 
question. , { This was the first step in this direction in any country. 
The first bureau of the kind was established in Massachusetts in 
f86g, but meanWhile; in accordance with reports of commissions 
.and the address . ,<pf Governor Bullock in 1 866, and the. general 
sentiment which then prevailed, the legislature .passed an a l ct 
regulating in a measure the conditions of the employment of 
children Iii manufacturing establishments; and- this is one of 
the first la Wy qf thp kipd! ih' theVlTnited States, although the first 
legislation in The United States’ relating to the hours of labour 
Which the writer has' been able to find,: and for which he can fix 
‘a'datej Was eriaOted by the state of Pennsylvania in 1849, the law 
providing thaff ten hours should be a day’s work in cotton, 
woollen, paper,: bagging,. silk and flax factories. :ii; , ; f , 

The Massachusetts law of 1866 provided, firstly, that no child 
under ten should be employed in any manufacturing establish- 
V mept, and that no child between ten and fourteen 
; shpiild be so employed unless he had attended some 
chiMreh. 1 public Or private school at least > six > months, during the 
, year preceding such employment, and, further, that 
^uch employ inent should hot continue unless the child attended 
school at feast six months in each and every year; secondly,, a 
penalty not exceeding ! 50 for every owner or agent or other person 
knowingly employing : k child in violation of the act ; thirdly , 
that no child under the age Of fourteen should be employed in any 
Manufacturing establishment more than eight; hours in any one 
day; fourthly; that any parent or guardian allowing or consent- 
ing to employment in violation of the act should forfeit a sum 
not; to;' Exceed $50 for .each Offence ; fifthly, that the Governor 
instruct ; fbe .State constable \ rind bis .deputies to enforce the 
provisions , of ail laws for regulating the employment of children 
in manufacturing establishments^ The same legislature . also 
created; a domniission of three persons, whose duty- it was to 
investigate Vthe subject . » of hours; of labour in relation to _ the 
Social; educational and sanitary condition of the Working classes. 
In 'iBby a fundamental • law relating to schooling and hours of 
labour of children employed in manufacturing and mechanical 
;^fabhshm^^ s ; w us passed -by The Massachusetts 1 legislature; 
It , differed, profit thje act of the. year previous in some respects; 
going deeper into ( it he .general , question. • It provided that ; no 
.child } under ten should, be employed in any manufacturing , or 
^e/;haniqal,p^abiishmen^ 9f the commonwealth, and that no 
child between ten and fifteen should be so employed unless" he 
hadiattended school, public or private, at least three months 
during- the year next preceding his employment. There were 
provisions relating to residence, &c., and a further provision that 
,iiq time thau 120 half-days of actual schooling should be 
.depmed a.db^iy^lbut of three months v and that no chfld Undef 
^fJpeMshodJp enip}pyeS| or r^chaiiical 

estabd'shnient more fbapj sixty hours any one week. The law 


also provided penalties 1 for violation. It repealed the act of 

1866. t . , *' * .V, ‘ ' ' ' ' 

In i 86 q; began the establishment of that chain of offices in 
the United' States* the principle of which . has been adopted by 
other countries, known as bureaus of statistics of labour, 
their especial purpose being the collection arid dissemination of 
information relating to all features of industrial employment,; 
As a result of f the success of the first > bureau, bureaus; are: dn ; 
existence in thirty-three states; in addition to the' United States; 
Bureau of Labour.’ //" ’ 

A special piece of legislation which belongs to the common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, so far as experience shows, was that 
in 1872, providing for cheap morning and evening trains for the 
accommodation of Working men living in the vicinity of Boston/ 
Great Britain had long tad such trains, which were called 
parliamentary trains, . Under the Massachusetts law some of the 
railways running out of Boston furnished; the accommodation 
required, arid the system has since been' in operation; < 1 ; 

In different parts of the country the agitation to secure legisla- 
tion regulating the hours , off labour bepame aggressive again 
in 1870 and ? the years immediately following, there . ; 
being a constant repetition of attempts to secure the 
enactment of a ten-hours law, but in Massachusetts tioa t l 877 
all | the petitions failed, tilt 18 74, ^ when the legislature of 
that commonwealth established the hours off labour at sixty per 
Week not only for children under eighteen, but for women, the 
law providing that no minor under .eighteen and no Woman over 
that age should be employed by any person, firm or corporatiori 
in any manufacturing establishment more than ten hours . in any 
dne day. In 1876 Massachusetts reconstructed its laws relating 
to the employment of children,' although it did not abrogate the 
principles involved in earlier legislation, while: in 1877 the 
commonwealth; passed F actory Acts covering the general proh 
visions of the British laws. It provided for the general inspec- 
tion of factories and public buildings, the provisions of the law 
relating to, dangerous machinery, such as belting, shafting, gear- 
ing', drums, &Gj, which the legislature insisted must be securely 
guarded, and that no machinery other than steam engines should 
be cleaned while running. The question of ventilation and 
cleanliness was also attended to.: Dangers connected With 
hoistways; elevators and well-holes were minimized , by their 
protectiori by sufficient tfap-doors, while fire-escapes were made 
obligatory on all establishments ' of three or more storeys in 
height. All main doors, both inside and out side, of manufactur- 
ing establishments, as well as those of churches,, school-rooms,, 
town halls, theatres and every building used for public assemblies, 
should open outwardly whenever the factory inspectors of the 
commonwealth deemed it necessary. These provisions remain 
in the laws of Massachusetts, and other states have found it wise 
t© follow themi > ! n 

The labour legislation in force in 1910 in the various states of the 
Urii 9 n might be classified, in two general branches : (A) protective 1 
labour 1 legislation, or laws for the aid of workers who, on account of 
their economic dependence, are not in a position fully to protect 
themselves; (B) legislation having for its purpose the fixing of the 
legal status off the worker as an employE, such as laws relating to the 
making rind breaking Of the ; labour contract, the right to form 
organizations arid to assemble peaceably, the Settlement of labour 
disputes,' the licensing of occupations 1 , &c. 

•(A) The first clasS'lricludes factory and workshop acts* laws relating 
to hours of ' labour,work on Sundays and holidays, the payment of 
wages /the' liability of employers for injuries to their _ 
employes, &c. Factory acts have been passed by ■ W • 
nearly all j the 1 states of ; the Union. These may be a *j‘ a wo Jl Rm 
considered in two groups-^first, laws which relate to con- ; 

ditions of ernployment and affect only children,; young persons and 
women; and second, laws which relate to the sanitary condition yqf 
factories and Workshops and to the Safety of employes generally. 
The states adopting such laws have usually made provision for 
factory inspectors, whose duties are to enforce these laws and who 
have power to enter and inspect factories and workshops. The most 
common provisions of f he factory acts in the various states are those 
which fix an age lirnit below Which employment is unlawful. All but 
five states have Enacted such provisions, and these five states have 
practiCajily no 'manufacturing industries. In some states the laws 
fixing an age limit ' are restricted in their application to factories, 
.While in others they extend' also til workshops? bakeries, mercantile 
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establishments, rind pther wqrk; pkc&s vyhpre .ehild^n $m, employed. 
The prescribed age limit varies from ten to fourteen years. Provisions 
concerning the education, of children in factories ana workshops may 
bri considered iri -two ^roiif>s, ■' thoserclriting to apprenticeship and 
thosri requiring a certain educational qualification as a pre-requisite 
to* employment* r Apprenticeship laws are numerous, but they do not 
qpW, , , ,g£ea.t i force, because of,, the practical abrogation of the 
apprenticeship system through the operation of modern methods 
of ■ prbdiict'ion. /Most states have provisions prohibiting illiterates 
lihd'et a' Specified* age>- usually sixteen, from being employed in 
factories. and workshops. .The provisions of the factory acts relating 
to hours of labour and night work generally affect only the employ- 
ment, of wompp and young persons. Most of the states have enacted 
sricH K provisions, ( those liniitirig* the hours of children Occur ring more 
frequently than those ■- limiting the hours of women. The hour limit 
for ’work-in such cases ranges from six per day to sixty-six per week. 
\^here ^fhe! working time ,of children is restricted, the minimum age 
prescribed f6r supk children, ranges from| twelve to twenty-one years. 
In, some cases 'tfie 1 restriction pf the hpurs of labour of women and 
childteh is ’general, while in others it applies only to employment in 
one or* Kfnoto classes; of: industries,! Other provisions of law for the 
protection of, yypmeiTand; children, but not usually confined in their 
operation, to, factories and .workshops, are such as require seats for 
femafes and separate toilet; facilities for the sexes, and prohibit em- 
plByinerit in certain bccupatidha as in mines, places where intoxicants 
are manufactured; or sbld, in cleaning or, operating dangerous 
machinery, &c. ^Provisions; of factory acts '.relating to the sanitary 
cq’pditldri/pf . factories, ..and workshops, and the safety of employes 
have • been enacted m hearly all the manufacturing states of the 
Union. They prohibit dvdrCro^dihg, and require proper ventila- 
tion, 'sufficient light 1 and- heat, the lime-washing or painting of walls 
and ceilings, the provision of exhaust fans and blowers in places where 
dust/ op-, daqgerops fumes are generated, guards; on machinery, 
rnechanical belts and gearing shifters, .guards on elevators and hoist- 
ways, hand-rails bn stairs, fire-escapes, &c. : 

The statutes relating to hours of labour may be considered under 
five ; groups, namesly : (j,)< general laws which merely fix what shall 
\ o ; bp regarded as a day’s labour in the .absence of a contract ; 

Hours of ( 2 ) laws defining what shall constitute a day’s work on 
labour* public roads^ (3) laws limiting the hours of labour per 
day bh public works ; (4) laws liihitihg the hours of labour in certain 
occupations; and (5)1 laws which specify the hours per day or per 
week during which women and children may be employed. The 
statutes included in the first two groups place no restrictions upon 
the number', of hours which may be agreed upon between employers 
arid 1 employes, while those in the other three groups usually limit ' the 
freedom of /contract , and provide penalties* - for their violation. A 
Considerable number of states have enacted laws which fix a day’s 
labour in the absence, of any contract, some at eight and others at 
ten fiours, so that when an employer and an employe make a contract 
arid' they 1 do not specify what shall constitute a day’s labour, eight 
or ten hours respectively would be ruled as the day’s labour in an 
action which might come before the courts. In a number of the states 
it. Is qptional with the citizens to liquidate certain taxes either by 
cash payments or by rendering personal service. "Iri the latter case 
the; ferigth bf the working day is defined by law, eight hours being 
usually specified; The Federal government and nearly one-half of the 
states have laws providing that eight hours shall constitute aday[s 
Yfork for employes on public works. Under the Federal Act it is 
unlawful for any Officer of the govetnriient or of any contractor Or 
sribrioritPabtor fob public works to permit’ labourers arid mechanics to 
work longer than eight hours per day. The state laws concerning 
hburs of labour 1 have sinjilaf provisions, , Exceptions are provided 
for cases of extraordinary emergencies, such as danger to human dife 
or property.. . In many states, the hours of labour have . been limited 
by. law in occupations in which, ; on account of theirdangerous or 
insanitary character, the health of the employes would be jeopardized 
by dong , hours! of labour, or in which the fatigue^ occasioned by long 
hours would endanger the lives of the employes or of the public. 
The occupations for which such special legislation hasbeen enacted 
are those of employes on steam and street railways,; in mines and 
other-underground workings, smelting and refiping works, bakeries 
rind . cotton and woollen, : mills. Laws . limiting thehours of labour of 
women and ; children have ^beert considered; under factory and work- 
shop ‘ribts;- J ,?.■•! ./;•/' # \ 

" Wdrirly all states and Territories of the, Unfon have laws prohibiting 
the ^rripibyrne n t of labour on Sunday* These laws usually make it 
U } a misdemeanour; for persons; either to labour themselves or 

1 to compel or permit their apprentices, servants or other 
labour. employes, to labour bn the first day of the week. Ex- 
ceptions are made, in the case of household duties pr works .of 
necessity or charity, and in the case of members of religious societies 
who obsetve some other, than the first day of the week. 

Statutes .concerning, the, payment ,of wages of employes m a y he 
considered >in, two? groups.: (xi) thpse which relate ,tp the employment 
vi- } \i\ . > : contract,. s,uch : as laws fixing the maximum period of wage 

Payment payments, prohibiting the payment- of; wages in scrip or 
WS ( other evidences of indebtedness in lieu of lawful money, 
prohibiting r wage < , deductions . .on ; account ; of fines, breakage f of 
machinery, discounts for prepayments, medical attendance, relief 


funds or other purposes, Requiring the giving of notice of reductiqnqf 
wages, &c. ; (2) legislation granting certain privileges or affording 
special protection to working people with respect to their Wages, 
such as laws exempting wages from attachment, preferring Wage 
claims ini assignments, and granting workmen liens upon buildings 
and other constructions, on which they have been employed. ; , ; 

Employers’ liability laws have been passed to enable an employ^ 
to recover damages from his employer under certain conditions when 
he has been injured through accident occurring in the ; 

works of the employer. The common- law maxim that the 
principal is responsible for the acts of his agent does not liabint y* 
apply where two or more persons are working together under 
the same employer and one of the employes is injured through the 
carelessness of his fellow-employri, although the one causing the 
accident is the agent of the principal, ; who under the common law 
would be responsible., The old Roman law and the English and 
American, practice under it held that the co-employ ri was a, party to 
the accident. The injustice of this rule' is seen by a single illustration. 
A weaver in a cotton factory, where there are hundreds of operatives, 
is injured by the neglect or carelessness of the engineer in charge of 
the motive power. Under the common law the weaver could not 
recover damages from the employer,, because he was the co-employri 
of the engineer. So, one of thousands of employes of a railway 
system, sustaining injuries through the carelessness of a switchman 
whorii he never saw, could recover no damages from the railway 
company, both being co-employes of the same employer. The 
injustice of this application of the common-law rule has been recogr 
nized, but the only way to avoid the difficulty was through specific 
legislation providing that under such conditions as those related 1 , 
and 'similar Ones, the doctrine of co-employment should not apply, 
and that the workman should have the same right to recover damages 
as a passenger upon a railway train. This legislation has upset some 
of the most notable distinctions of law. 

The first agitation for legislation of this character occurred in 
England in 1880. A number of states in the Union have now 
enacted statutes fixing the liability of employers under certain 
Conditions and relieving the employ^ from the application of the 
common-law rule. Where the employe himself is contributory tp 
the injuries resulting from an accident he cannot recover, nor can he 
recover in Some cases where he knows of the danger from the defects 
of tools or implements employed by him. The legislation upon the 
subject involves many features of legislation which need not be 
described here, such as those concerning the power of employes tp 
make a contract, and those defining the conditions, often elaborate, 
which lead to the liability of the employer and the duties of the 
employ^, and the relations in which damages for injuries sustained 
in employment may be recovered from the employer. 

(B) The statutes thus far considered may be regarded as protective 
labour legislation. There is, besides, a large body of statutory laws 
enacted in the various states for the purpose of fixing the legal status 
of employers and employes and defining their rights and privilege? 
as such. 

A great variety of statutes have been enacted in the various 
states relating to the labour contract. Among these are laws de- 
fining the labour contract, requiring notice of termination 
of contract, making it a misdemeanour to break a contract Labour 
of service and thereby endanger human life or expose contract * 
valuable property to serious injury, or to make a contract of service 
and accept transportation or pecuniary advancements with intent to 
defraud, prohibiting contracts of employment whereby employes 
waive the right to damages in case of injury, &c. A Federal statute 
makes it a misdemeanour for any one to prepay the transportation or 
in any way assist or encourage the importation of aliens under 
contract to perform labour or service of any kind in the United States-, 
exceptions being made in the Case of skilled labour that cannot 
otherwise be obtained, domestic servants and persons belonging to 
any of the recognized professions. 

The Federal government and nearly all the states and territories 
have statutory provisions requiring the examination and licensing 
of persons practising certain trades other than those in the . 

class of recognized professions. The Federal statute re- Licensed 
lates only to engineers on steam vessels, masters, mates, 
pilots, &c. The occupations for which examinations and 
licences are required by the various state .laws are those of barbers, 
horseshoers, elevator operators, plumbers, stationary firemen, steririi 
engineers, telegraph operators on railroads' arid certain classes of 
mine workers and steam and street railway employes. , 

The right of combination and peaceable assembly on the pa!rt 
of employes is recognized at common law throughout the United 
States. Organizations of working-men formed for : /j 

their mutual benefit, protection arid improvement, . 

suefi as for endeavouring to secure higher wages, pq ns , “ 
shorter hours of labour or better working conditions, '///'; ! ; 
are nowhere regarded as urilawful. A number of states and the 
.Federal government have enacted statutes providing, fbi* thri 
incorporatiori of trade unions, but oWirig to thri ;M^dpihiroib 
regulation br inspection enjoyed by unincorporated tradbuniohs, 
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.veryfe^ h&ve^valheldfAemsel^ of 

,^te^; b^e< eMIe^ila^s ; ^eiiciiilg tdigive special prbtkfion tb 1 
land encourage (traded unions. 'Thus, nearly one-halfi of the states 
have; passed acts declaring it unlawful for employers to discharge 
workmen for joining labour organizations* or to make it a con- , 
dition of employment that they shall not belong to such Bodies. 
Laws of this kind have generally been held to be unconstitu- ; 
tionah Nearly all the states- have laws protecting, trade 
unions in the use of the union label, insignia of membership, ! 
credentials, &c., and making it a misdemeanour to counter- 
feit or fraudulently ? use them. A number of the states exempt j 
labour organizations from the operations of the anti-trust and 
insurance acts. . 

/ ; tlntil , recent years all legal action concerning labour dis- i 
turbances was > based upon the ■ principles of the common law. ! 
r, u Some of the states have now fairly complete statutory ; 
JLputes. enactments concerning labour., disturbances, , while 
. . ’ . < | others have little or no legislation of this class. The . 
right of employ 6s to strike for any cause or for no cause is sus- , 
tained by the common law everywhere in the United States . 
Likewise hn employer has a right to discharge any or all of his 
(employes when they have, no contract with him, and he may 
refuse to employ any person or class of persons for any reason 
or for no reason. Agreements among strikers to take peaceable ■ 
fneans to induce others to remain away from the works of. an 
employer until he yields , to the demands of the strikers are 
not held to be conspiracies under the common law, and the \ 
carrying out of such a purpose by peaceable persuasion and 
without violence, intimidation or threats, is not unlawful. 
However* any interference with the constitutional rights of 
another to employ whom he chooses or to labour when, where 
or on what terms he pleases, is illegal. The boycott has been 
held to be an illegal conspiracy in restraint of trade. The i 
statutory enactments of the various states concerning labour 
disturbances are in part re-enactments of the rules of common law I 
and. in part more or less departures from or additions to the ; 
established principles. The list Of such statutory enactments is 
a large one, and includes laws relating to blacklisting, boyr i 
Getting,* conspiracy against Working-men, interference with 
employment, intimidation, picketing and strikes of railway 
employes; laws requiring statements of causes of discharge of ; 
employe^ and notice of strikes in advertisements for labour; j 
laws prohibiting deception in the employment of labour and the 
hiring of armed guards by employers ; ' and laws declaring that j 
Oertain labour agreements do hot constitute conspiracy. Some of : 
these laws have been held , to be unconstitutional, and; some have i 
not yet been tested in the courts. , < 

The laws just treated relate almost entirely to acts either of i 
employers or of employes, but there is another form of law, naiiiely, . 
A+bHrti- that providing for action to be taken by others in the effort ! 
Hon and to P r event working people from losing employment,* either j 
cbncltla* by their own acts or by those of their employers, or to ! 
iioh: settle ;any differences which arise out of controversies ■ 

relating to wages, hours of labour, terms and conditions 
of: employment, rules, &c. These laws provide for the mediation and 
theiarbitration of labour disputes (see Arbitration and Concilia- j 
tion). Twenty-three states and the Federal government have laws j 
or constitutional provisions of this hature. In some cases they pro- | 
vide for the appointment of state boards, and in others of local boards I 
only. A number of states provide fori local or special boards in 
addition * to the Tegular * state boards. In some » states it is required I 
that a member of a labour organization must be a 'member of the j 
board* and, in general; both employers and employes must be 
represented. Nearly all state boards are required to attempt to ; 
mediate: between the parties to a dispute when information is re- ;j 
ceived of an actual on threatened labour ; trouble. Arbitration may 
be Undertaken in some states on * application from either party, in || 
others on the application of both parties. An agreement to' maintain i 
the status quo pending arbitration is usually required. The modes of ; 
enforcement of obedience to the awards of the boards are various. 
Some states depend on publicity alone, some give the decisions the 
effect of judgments of courts of law which may be enforced by 
execution; j while in other states disobedience to such decisions is 
punishable as for contempt of court. The F edefal statute applies 
only to common carriers engaged in interstate commerce, and provides 
fdr. 4h attempt to ibfe made at mediation by two designated gover/i- j 
ment officials in controversies between common carrier^ and their * 


emplbyes;' sihd/ )in case of the>failur^ of such? auiittembt;dfdrl tile 
formation of di 06 ard of :>^rbitratiion ebrisistihghf * thsq ! skme offibials 
together with certain other parties to be selected. Such arbitration 
boards are to be v formed qrilyat the request or 1 lipori the CotiSehi of 
both parties to the controversy. " * ' ’ <• ^ u ; y - n-’ ; 

; 'fhe enforcement of laws by executive or judieiai -actioii is 'an 
important matter^ relating to labour legislation, for .without 
action siiehdaWs Would remain dead ikt^PscyjLlhd^:^ 
the konslit^tipns of the states,, i|ie goyerp6r 
commander-in-chief of the military (forces, and he. has? i Hemfymw 
the power to order the militia or any part; ofitTritb 
active service in c0.se of insurrection, ' inva0ion,'tumtdt,C 
riots or breaches’ of ^ the peace or imminent ; 4ang$r \ 

thereof. Frequent action has been taken in they cash off strikes 
with the view of preventing or suppressing violence* threatened^ 
happening to persons or property, the effect beinig^ho^e^; j^h^ 
the militia . protects those working or desiring. or'ififip 

employers. The, president .of the United . States mayruse> the 
land and naval . forces whenever -by reason of insurrection, 
domestic violence * unlawful ' obstructions,' conspiracy, ; cbihB|iiK- 
tioiis or assemblages pf persons -it .'becomes:- impracjbicablp^tp 
enforce the laws of the. land by the ordinary course of^hd-icial 
proceedings; or/ when the < execution of the lairs is/ so 5 hindered 
by reason’ of such eyents that any portion of Class of J the 
are deprived thereby . qf their,' r rightk ’andy pwleges "mader j'f^e 
constitution and laws of the country. Under . this general .power 
the United States forces have been used for the protection of 
both employers apd employes, indirectly,; thprpnrpoppj^fl^g to 
protect mails and, as in the states, to see that .the laws ( am; carried 

OU.t.. -y: . I . . ',) iy/ 'if;-.- .. ;■! ., r f j i., » f r f at \ 

The power; pf the .courts to * interfere :in H Jabcmr disputes ds 
through the injunction and punishment thereunder , f or contepipf 
of court. , If. is a, principle of law that whep. thpre aTpdptprf eren£§$> 
..actual or- threatened, wit^ { property or wrfhrrightS; of. $ pecuniary 
nature, and the common or. statute, law ofifprs nq 
immediate remedy for the prevention pf ip jury, } a court pf equity 
may ( initerppse and issue its. prdpr pr dnjupptiom >.as; % whatrrTOst 
or must npt . j?e done, a violation , of which. , jg.iyes th^^^PF^ 
which issued it the power tp punish for contempt. : The^optrine 
is that something is necessary ( p P . b,e. , done ffa , s tqp* at , quqe ,t jhe 
destruction of property and the Qhstructiiqn- . of Bushiess, f apd tljp 
injunction. isimmediate in its action, ; pphis writhashp^ resqrtp4 
to frequently for the indirect protection, o^eipplqyfe and t pf 
employers, • I .vrviio^ynrte^-rW^.r 

Autuouities.— English : . (a) Factory 1 Legislation:; Abraham 
and Davies, Law relating ta Factories and Workshops ^ Lpuden;, r8q7 
and 1902) ; ; Redgrave,. ' f jFdftiry ; ^Acis\ (London, 1B97) ; , Rqyal 
Commission r on Labotifk Mintitks; of ctnft t>j,g€sis\ : Group 

J - > G (3 v volS7;. ! d 892-1 893) ; f Assistant > Gomimssiotiefis 1 RepbH 1 { &h 

Employ fnent ofi [Women 1(^893^' Fifth ,and< Final "Mepbrt\ lofi-tke Com? 
mission ,(11894) j International r Labour .Conference,^ L at.M Rerliu, 
Cqrrespdndence } l Coptmercial Series. (C, .,^042), f (;89Q)^, HpqSe. of 
Lords C6mmittee ?! Oh 1 the Sweating Sysfehi’; "Report ff80r) tibmh 
'Office- Reports: Annua! Reports oLH/M. Chief Inspectot ot Fhctoriei 
(1879 to >i9bt);i .Gqmmittee> on ! White? Lead and , ¥aariouS nLead 
Industries, 4*894),, .: Working .pli^hp ; Cotton ; Jplpth Factories 
(1897),; pangefous Trades (Anthrax) Committee, ;Dp„ Miscellane- 
ous Trades (i 896^97-9^9^ j Conditioris of Work iii jFish-CuHh^ 
Tradei '( 1 898) , Lead' Compounds - iii > Pottery (T 899^* r rPh6%phbrUs ! m 
Manufacture of : Lucifer Matches? (1899) ;;&c., &c.i; :Whately v Cooto- 
Taylpr, Modern , FactQry ; Syist^fn.l London, .,4891) ; Qli.yer-, Jf)angerqy$ 
Trades (London, 1902) \ Cunhirigham, Grpwlh of Englisli. Commerce 
and Indu'sirp ( 19 07) Hutchihs^'and J Uatirison, TIiitaH ! 1 '\ff J Eqbwi'y . 
Le'gisldiioh^ ( 1 903) ; ; Tifaili , Social England) , ' [ &c \ ' \b) ; - Mines 
and Quarries : Statutes , Coal i Mines] Regulation i Acts 1886, * >1894', 
L896, ,189,94 Metalliferous .> Mine^.f Regulartiqn f Apts ^187^* 

Quarries Act 1894 ; Royal Commissiori ' on Labour, 1 Minutes, of 
Evidence and Digests, Group “ A" r ’ (1892-1893; : 3 vdlS^ ; n Ro^al 
Commission on Mining Royalties,* Appendices if 1894) ; FT oirie ■ Office 
Reports : Annual General Report . upon the Mining , -Industry 
(1894-1897), Mines and Quarries, General f Reppi*ts P and 
(1898 to 1.899),, Annual Reports of H.M. Chief Inspect oFo^ Factories 
(1893-1895) (Qiiarries); MaesWinneV arid Rrist6wej /J fyat mifils 
Regulation Act 1887 (London, 1888). (c) Shops ^Statutes :" SMfp 

Hours Acts 1892, 1893* 1896,' Seats for Shop; Assistants Act 1899!; 
Report of Selecf ; Committee of House of Cqmmqns cm , the, Shop fiourf 
Regulation Bill 1886 (Eyre and Spottiswoode). ( d ) Tfuck: jCpme 
Office Reports : ‘ Annual ; Reports of H . M . Cjfiief I hsp’iectof - m 'Facfdrfey , 
especially 1895-1900, Memorandum on the Law relating to TfU^k 






and Qheckweighing Clauses- of the Coril Mines -> Acts ! 1896, Memor- 
andum relating to the Truck Acts, by iSir Kenelm Digby, with text of 
Acts (;i 897)- v.-:‘ : - r:-- n v ■. ;* 

. Continental Europe : Annuaire de la:. legislation du travail 
(Bruxelles, 1898-1905 ); Hygiene et securite desbravailleurs danssdes 
ateliers industriels (Paris, 1895); Bulletin de V inspection du travail 
' (Paris, 1895-1902) ; Bulletin de V office international dti travail (Paris, 
1902-1906); Congres international de legislation du travail , (1898) ; 
Die Gewerheordnung fur. das deutsche R^eich. ,(1) Landr^ann (1897) ; 
(2) Neukamp (1901) ; Gesetz betr . Kinder arbeit in gewerblichen 
Betrieben , 30. Mar z 1903; Konrad Agahd, Maiiz'sche jSesetzdusgabe , 
erster Band und siebenter Band (Wien, 1897-1898) ; Legge sugli 
infortunii del lavoro > (Milan, 1900) . 

United States: See the Twenty-Second Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of Labor (1907) giving all labour laws in force in the 
United States in 1907, with annotations of decisions of courts; bi- 
monthly Bulletins of the U.S. Bureau of Labor, containing laws 
passed isince those published in the foregoing; and decisions of courts 
relating to employers and employes; also special articles in these 
'Bulletins on “ Employer and Employe under the Common Law"” 
(Nol i), “ Protection of Workmen in their Employment ” (No. 26), 
“Government Industrial Arbitration ’’ (No. 60), “Laws relating 
to the Employment of Women and Children, and to Factory In- 
spection and the Health, and Safety of -Employes ” (No. 74), 
“ Wages and Hours of Labor in Manufacturing Industries, 1890 40 
1907 “ (No. 77), “ Review of Labor Legislation of 1908 and 1909 ” (No. 
'85) ; also “ Report of the Industrial Commission on Labor Legisla- 
tion ” (Vol. v., U.S. Commission's Report) ; C. D. Wright; Industrial 
Evolution in the United Slates, ( 1887) ; Stimson, Handbook to the Labor 
Laws of the United States, and. Labor in its Relation to Law; Adams 
and Suraner,Ldbbr Problems; Labatt[ Cdmmentaries on the Law of 
'Master and' Servant. ■ 

LABOUR PARTY, in Great Britain, the name given to the 
party in parliament composed of working-class representatives. 
As the result of the Reform Act of 1884, extending the franchise 
to a larger new working-class electorate, the votes of “ labour ” 
became more and more a mat ter of importance for politicians; 
arid the Liberal party, seeking for the support of organized 
labour in the’ trade unions, found room for a few working-class 
representatives, who, however, acted and voted as Liberals . 
It was not till 1893 that the Independent Labour party, splitting 
off under Mr J. Kieir Hardie (b. 1856) from the socialist organiza- 
tion known as the Social Democratic Federation (founded 1881), 
was formed at Bradford, with the object of getting independent 
candidates returned, to parliament on a socialist programme. 
Iri 1900 Mr K-eir Hardie, who as secretary of the Lanarkshire 
Miners’ Union had stood unsuccessfully as a labour candidate 
for Mid-Lanark ■ in ' 1888, and ; sat as M.P. for West Ham in 
1892^1895, was elected to parliament for Merthyr-Tydvil by its 
efforts, and in 1906 it obtained the return of 30 members, Mr 
Keir Hafdie being chairman of the group. Meariwhile' in 1899 
the Trade Union Congress instructed its, ( parliamentary , coin,- 
fpittee to call a conference, on the question of labour representa- 
tion; and in February 1900 this was attended by trade union 
delegates and also by representatives of the Independent Labour 
party, the. Social Democratic Federation and the Fabian Society. 
A resolution was carried to establish a distinct labour , group 
in parliament, who shall have Their own whips, and agree upon 
their own policy,- which must embrace a readiness to co-operate 
with,' any party which for the, time, ! being may be engaged in 
promoting legislation in the direct interest of labour,” and the 
coriimittee (the Labour Representation Committee) was elected 
for the purpose. Under their auspices 29 Out of 51 candidates 
were returned at the election of 1906,. ; These groups were distinct 
from the Labour members (“ Lib. -Labs ”) who obeyed the Liberal 
whips and acted with the Liberals. In 1908 the attempts to 
unite the parliamentary representatives of the Independent 
Labour party with , the Trades .Union members were successful. 
In June of that year the Miners’ Federation, returning 15 
members, joined the Independent Labour party, now -known 
fdr parliamentary purposes as the “ Labour Party ”; other 
Trades Unions, such as the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants, took the same step. This arrangement, came into 
force at the general election of 1916, when the bulk of the 
miners’ representatives signed the constitution' of the Labour 
party, which after the election numbered 40 members of parlia- 
ment. - : ; ' ; • , , . , d: < 


LABRADOR , 1 a i great: peninsula- in, British , North! America, *■ 
bounded: E: by the North Atlantic!:, N. b^ Hudson Stfait, W. 
by Hudson and James Bays, and S. by an arbitrary line extending 
eastwards > from, the south-east corner,, of Hudson Bay, near -51° 
N., to the mouth of the Moisie river, on the Gulf of St Lawrence, 
in 50° N., and thence eastwards by the Gulf of Sti Lawrences hit 
extends from 50° to 63° Ni, and from $$ 9 to 8o p W-., arid embraces 
an approximate area of 511,000: sq. ml Recent: explorations 
and surveys have added greatly to the knowledge of this - vast 
region, and have shown that much 10F the peninsula is riot : a 
land of “ awful desolation,” but a well-wooded country, contain- 
ing latent resources, of value in its;< forests, fisheries and minerals. 

Physical Geography— Labrador forms. ,the eastern limb bfThp V 
in the Archaean protaxis of North America (see CanaUa) ,' in- 
cludes most of the highest parts of that area. Along some portions 
of the, coasts of Hudson .and also of, Ungava Bay; there is a fringe of 
lowland, but most of the interior is a plateau rising toward the so'uth 
and east. The highest; portion extends least '"'arid west "betweeti iV 5 : i2 p 
and 54 9: N., where ! an immense granite area lies between the head- 
waters Of the larger rivers of the four principal’ drainage basins'; The 
lowest area; is between Hudson Bay and Ungava Bay; in the 1 north- 
west, where the general level is not more than 590 ft. above the sea. 
The only mountains are the range along the Atlantic coast’, extending 
from the Strait of Belle Isle to Cape Chidley ; in their southern half 
they rarely exceed 1500 ft., but increase in the northern half to? a 
general elevation of upwards, of 2990 ft., with numerous sharp peaks 
between 3000 and 5000 ft., some say 7000 or 8000 ft. The eoastsare 
deeply indented by irregular bays and fringed with rOcky islands, 
especially along the high Atlantic coast;' where long riarr6w°fiord& 
penetrate inland. Hamilton Inlet, 250 rh. north of the Strait of. Belle 
Isle, is the longest : of, these bays, with a length of i'5 Q m., and, a 
breadth varying from 2 to 30 m. The surface of the outer portions 
of the plateau is deeply seamed by valleys, put into the crystalline 
rocks by the natural erosion of riverS, depending for their length and 
depth upon the volume of water flowing through them. The- valley 
of the Hamilton river is the greatest, forms a continuation of . the 
valley of the Inlet and extends 300 m. farther inland,, while its 
bottom lies from 500 to 1500 ft. below the surface of the plateau into 
which it 4 is cut. The depressions between the low ridges of the 
interior are occupied by innumerable' lakes, many of great - size; 
including Mistassini, Mishikamau, Clearwater, Kaniapiskau and 
Seal,, all from 50 to 100 m. long. The streams discharging these lakes, 
before entering their valleys, flow on a level with the country and 
occupy all depressions; so that they frequently spiread out into lake- 
expansions and are often divided into numerous channels by large 
islands. The descent into the: valleys is usually abrupt,, being made 
by , heavy rapids and falls ;, the Hamilton, from the .level inferior, in 
a course of 12 m. falls 760 ft. into the head of its valley, this demerit 
including a sheer drop of 315 ft. at the Grand Falls, which; taken 
with the large Volume of the river, makes it the greatest fall in North 
America. The rivers of the northern and western watersheds drain 
about two-thirds of the peninsula ; the most important ; of th^. former 
are the Koksbak, the largest river of Labrador (over 500 hi! long) , the 
George, Whale and Payne rivers,' all flowing into Ungava Bay. The 
large rivers flowing westwards into Hudson Bay are the Povung* 
nituk, Kogaluk, Great Whale, Big, East Main and Rupert, varying 
in length from 300 to 500 m. The rivers flowing south are exceed- 
ingly rapid, the Moisie; Romaine, Natashkwan -and > St Augustine 
being the most important ; all are about 300, m. long. The Atlantic 
coast range throws most of the drainage northwards into the Ungava 
(basin, and, only small streams fall into the ocean* ; except) 
Hamilton, North-west and Kenamou, which empty into the heaq'pf 
Hamilton Inlet. , .. v 

Geology - -The peninsula is formed largely of crystalline schists; and 
gneisses associated with granites , and -other igneous: rocks;- all of 
archaean age ; there are also large areas of non-fossiliferous, strati- 
fied limestones, cherts,, shales and iron ores, the unaltered equivalents 
.of part of ; the .schists and gneisses. Narrow strips, of Animikie 
(Upper Huronian or perhaps Cambrian) rocks occur along the low- 
lying southern and western shores, but there are , nowhere' ■ else 
indications, of , the peninsula having been below sea-level : since an 
exceedingly remote time. - During the glacial period the country was 
covered by a thick mantle of ice, which flowed -out radially from a 
central collecting-ground. Owing to the extremely long exposure to 
denudation, to the subsequent removal of the greater (part of the 
decomposed rock by glaciers, and to the unequal weathering of the 
component rocks* it is now a plateau, which ascends somewhat 
abruptly within a few miles of the coast-line to heights of between 

1 From the Portuguese llavrador (a yeoman farmer). : The name 
was originally given, to Greenland ; ( 1 st half. of 16th ? century) and -Was 
transferred to the peninsula, in the belief that it formed part of the 
same, country as Greenland. The name was bestowed “ because rhe 
who first gave notice of seeing it [Greenland] was? a farmer (llavrador) 
from the Azores.’, ’ ’ See the historical sketch of Labrador by W. Sl 
Wallace in Grenf ell ? sXu6mder, &c., 1909; ,--1 -I; ; non' 
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SbcKari# sqpo ft.; r Th# iiifiterjbr :i& undulating, andttraversed by ridges 
of;' la\y, j f qunded hiUs, seldom > rising niqte thafi 509 : ft. above the 
surrounding general level. ’V. , , ..." 

h Mihefals.^ttie ; mineral Wealth is undeveloped. Thick beds' of 
excellent ; irbri ore cover large ar eas in the interior and along the 
shores ; pt / Hudson and; Ungava Bhys. Large areas of mineralized 
Hurpniaq rocks have also been discovered, similar to areas in other ; 
partsof Canada. where they pontain valuable depositsofgold,copper, ; 
nickel andl|ad; good prbspects of these metals have been found. 

ClifhdWA^Tkk 'climate ranges from cold temperate on the southern j 
coasts to arctic oh Hudson Strait, and is generally so rigorous that it j 
is. dpjyibtful. if the equntry is fit for agriculture north of 51 ®, except • 
on me dow ' grounds near the coast., On James Bay good crops of ; 
pbtajfi>ris ! and other roots 'are grown at Fort George, g^ 6 . N., while ■ 
about the head Of Hamilton Inlet, on the east Coast; and in nearly the : 
same latitude, similar crops are easily cultivated. On the outer coasts : 
tjie climate is more rigorous, being affected by the floating ice borne ! 
sputhwards on the Arctic current. In the inferior at Mistassini,. 
50® 36' ! N , a crbp of potatoes is raised annually, but they rarely 
mature. • ; No attempts at agriculture have been made elsewhere 
infand. 1 Owing to the absence of grass plains; there is little likeli- [ 
hoqd that 1 it , will ever be a grazing district. , There are only two 
seaspns in the. interior : winter begins early in October,; with the 
freezing of the small lakes, and lasts until the middle of June, when 
the icdoii fivers arid lakes melts 1 and summer suddenly bursts forth. 
Ertom; unconnected 'observations the lowest temperatures of’ the 
interior range from -50° F. to -60® F., and are slightly higher along 
the cpast.. 'The. mean summer temperature of the interior is about 
55 0 If., with frosts during every month in the northern portion. 
Oh the Atlantic coast arid in Hudson Bay the larger bays freeze solid 
between the 1st and 15th of December , and these coasts remain ice- 
bound until. late in June., r Hudson Strait is usually sufficiently open 
for navigation about, the, ipth of July. v ,■ ..... , # : r . ; 

yegetaiioh.— The southern half is included in the sub- Arctic forest 
belt; 'arid nine species of tree's constitute the whole ar borescerff flora 
of this region ; these species are the white birch, poplar, aspen, cedar.' 
Banksian pine, white and black spruce, balsam fir and larch. The. 
forest is continuous over the southern portion to 53® N., the only 
exceptions being the summits of rocky hills 'and the outer islands of 
the Atlantic and Hudson Bay, While the low ' margins and river 
valleys contain much valuable timber. Tq the northward the size 
and number of barren areas fapidly iricfease, ^o that in 55° N. more 
than; Jialf .tjbe country ,i$ treelqss., and twpr degrees, farther north ;fhe 
limit oT trees is ; reached, leaving, to the horthward,/ .only barrens 
covered With low ArctieflOweririg plants, sedges and lichens. 

1 < Fisheries. —The fisheries along the Shores bf ’the Gulf of St Lawrence j 
apd pf the Atlantic form practically the only industry of the White 
populfttiph scattered along thp coasts, ^swellas of a large, ptopprtipn 
oh the inhabitants of Newfoundland, The. census (1.89 1) of New-, 
fpriridlahd 1 gave io, 4^8 men,' 2681 women arid, 828 children employed 
ill t he ‘Labrador fishery in 86 1 vessels, of Which the tonnage amounted 
to 33,68,9 ; the total catch being. 488,788. quintals of cod, 1273 tierces 
of j salmon s and ; 38,2 8 barrels , of herring, which , compared with the, 
customs .returns for 1880, showed pri increase of cod, and decreases of. 
salmdri and hbfririg. The salmon h^Hery .albrig the Atlaritic coast is 
now very small,; the decrease being probably due to excessive use of 
cod- traps. The cod. . fishery is I now carried on along rthe entire 
Atlantic, epast . a.nd into, the; eastern p^rt .of, lUngaya, where 
excellent catches have been made since 1893. ? .The annual value of 
the ' fisheries brithe Canadian portion of the coast, is about $350,000. 
The fisheries of Hudson Bay f and bf the -interior are 'Wholly unde- 
veloped.! though /both the bay and the large takes of the interior are 
well, stocked with ; several species of . excellent fish, . including Arctic 
trout, brook trout/lake trout, white fish, sturgeon and cod*? 

t populqtion r r— TI iq population is , approximately , 14,500, or 
a^piut opepe^spn to every 35 sp. m*; it is made up of, 3 500 Indians, 
2900 .Bjskimo, and 9009 ; whites. ; The. last are confined to the 
cpastSj.^tiddQ IJudspn, s Bay Company’ s trading posts of the 

inferior. ■ On the Atlantic . coast they i are largely immigrants 
frpm . Newfoundland, together, , with descendants of English 
fishermen and Hudson .Bay Company’s servants. -To the, north 
qf Haniiitdp . Inlet they ; are of tpore or i less .mixed blood ; from 
marriage, with Eskimo women. , The; Newfoundland census; qf 
xppt; gave, 3634 as the number of permanent white: Residents 
^jqng the; Atlantic -coast, and the Canadian, census 1(1891) gave 
a of, ,5728;,.. mostly 

sdong;- the north , shore, pf , the Gulf of , St Lawrence, while the 
whites diyipg .at the . inland . posts -did U°t exceed fifty persons. 
It is difficult Iq . give, mote, than a rough approximation of the 
nuiubet>Q.f the native population,: owfng to their habits of roving 
from one trading post to another, and the consequent liability 
pfe .cquntipg thu sarne 5 [family jseyeral times if the returns: are 
qqurputed ,frpm the- hpok^of thp yariqus posts, ; the .only) available 
d^.vfqti^n: iu ;fpll^wing^esthnatqj is arrived 


at in > this mariner : 5 • Indians— west coast, 1200; Ungava Bay, 
200; east A doast; E 200 * south coast, 1900. Eskimo^ Atlantic 
cOast^ tbboj south ' shore of Hudson> Strait, 1 80P; east coak 
of Hudson Bay, 500. The Indians roam over the southern 
interior in small bands, their northern limit being determined 
by that of the trees on which they depend for fuel. They live 
wholly by the chase, and their numbers' are dependent Upon 
the deer and other animals ;= as a consequence there is ; a constant 
struggle between the Indian and the lower animals for exist-; 
eiice, with great slaughter of the latter, followed by periodic 1 
famines among the natives, which greatly reduce their nUrnbers 
and maintain ari equilibrium. The naltive population has thus 
remained about stationary for the last two centuries. The 
Indians belong to • the Algonquin family, and speak dialects of 
the Cree language. By contact with missionaries arid fur-traders 
they are more or less civilized, and the great majority of then! 
dre Christians:. Those living north of the St Lawrence ; 1 are 
Roman Catholic, while the Indians of the western watershed 
: have been converted by the missionaries of the Church Mission 
i Society; the eastern and northern bands have not yet been) 

; reached by the missionaries, and are still pagans. The Eskimo 
i of the Atlantic 1 coast have long been under the guidance of the 
Moravian missionaries, and are well advanced in civilization; 
those of Hudson Bay have ’been taught by the Church Mission 
! Society, ! and promise well; while the Eskimo of Hudson Strait 
alone remain without teachers, and are pagans. The Eskiitto 
I live along the coasts, only going inland for short periods to hunt 
I the barren-ground caribou for their, winter clothing; the ; re’st 
1 of the year they remain on the shore or the ide, hunting seals 
land porpoises, which afford them food, clothing arid Mel. 

1 The christianized Indians -and Eskimo read and write in their 
I own language; those under the teaching of the Church Mission 
; Society use a syllabic 1 character; the others make UsC-df the 
; ordinary alphabet, : ^ ” 1 ’’ ; .<• 

I Political Review. —SEhe peninsula is ! divided politically between 

■ the governments Of Canada, Newfoundland arid the proyinee 
; of Quebec. The government of Newfoundland, under Letter^ 

| Patent of the 28th Of March 1876, exercises jurisdictioii along 
j the Atlantic 5 doast ; the boundary between its tdmtory nhd 
j that of 5 Canada is a ! line' running due north and south froin AhSd 
j Sablori; 0n ! the north shore of the Strait 1 of Belle Isle, to y2° ’Ni; 

| the 1 remainder ofThe boundary being as yet unde ter rriined. The 
: northern boundary of the province Of Quebec follows the East 
j M ain river to : its source ! m Patamisk lake , thence by & line due 
| east to the Ashuanipi branch of the Hamilton river; it then 
j follows that river and Hamilton Inlet to the coast area under 
j the jurisdiction 1 of Newfoundland. The remainder ! of the 
j peninsula, north oi the province of Quebec, by order in council 

■ dated the 1 8th of Deceinber 1897, was coristituted Ungavri, 

District, an unorganized territory under the jurisdiction of the 
government of the Dominion of Canada. 1 • 

m AriTHQRiTiEs.'-WrW. T. Grenfell and others, Labrador: the Country 
j and the Pepple ^ew.Yovk^ 19.09)4 R. F. Holmes, “ A Journey in the 
Interior of Labrador,’ T Proc. R.G.S. x. 1 89-205 (1887) ;; , ,A«. -S* 
Packard, Thd Labrador Coast (New . York, 1891) ; Austen Cary; 
“ Exploration ’on Grand River, Labrador,” Bw/. Am. Geo. Sdc. vol. 
xxiv., 1892}; Ri Belt, ^! The Labrador Peninsula,” Scottish Geo: Mag. 

; J illy 1895. Also the following reports by the Geological Survey of 
Canada:— jR. Bell, ‘‘ Report on an Exploration of the East Coast qf 
: Hudson Bay J” 1877-18^8; “ Observations on the Coast of Labrador 
arid bn Hudson Striait and Bay,” 1882-1884; A. P. Low, “ Report 
on the Mistassini Expedition,” 1885; “ Report on James Bay and 
the Country East ? of Hudson Bay,” ; ; T 887-1888 ; ‘ ‘ Repqrt \ ,;on 
Explorations in the Labrador Peninsula, 1 89^1895, ”1896; “ Re- 
port on a Traverse of the 'Northern Part of the Labrador Peninsula,” 
1898 ; Report bn the South Shore of H udsori ! Strait , ” 1 1 899. Fbr 
History : W. G. Gosling, Labrador (1910). (A; • P. Lo. ; A. P;? *' ? 

LABRADQRFEE, or Labrador Spar, a lime-soda fblspar 
of the plagioClase (q.v.) group, often cut and polished as an 
ornamental stone. It takes its name from the coast of Labrador, 
where it was discovered j as boulders, by the Moravian Mission 
about ■ 1:770, and specimens were soon afterwards sent : to the 
secretary in London, the Rev. B. Latrobe. The felspar itself 
is generally;, of [ a •dull -grey i colour; with a rather greasy lustre, 
but many: ispricimehs exhibit lin certain directions a * magnificent 


play! of vcol oijr s^blue , gi-een, orange, purple or -red; the colour 
ill some .specimens changing when the stone is viewed in ; different 
directions.; This optical effect, known sometimes as “ labrador- 
escence, ' ? seems ? due : in some cases . to the presence ;of minute 
laminae of . certain minerals, like gothite or haematite, arranged 
parallel; : to the surface which reflects; the colour; but in other 
cases it may be/caused not so much iby inclusions as by a delicate 
lamellar ; structure . : iii..the .felspar, ; An J ayenturine effect is pro- 
duced by the ; presence pf microscopic; enclosures. The original 
labradprite ; was found in the, neighbourhood of Nain, notably 
in a; flagoon , about, 50 ml inland, and. in, St Paul’s Island. Here 
ifc.pecura with ihypersthene, of a rich bronzy sheen, forming a 
coarse-grained ; norite. ; When . wet, the stones are remarkably 
brilliant, i land • have been : called by the natives “ fire rocks. ” 
Russia, has also;, yielded chatoyant labradorite, especially near. 
Kiev, and , iri F inland ; a fine blue labradorite has been brought 
from Queensland:; and the mineral is also known in several 
localities in .the United States, as at Keeseville, in Essex county, 
NieiW;i¥prk. ; , The ornamental stone from south Norway, now 
latg^ly used as a, decorative; material in : architecture, owes its 
beantyjto a felspar with a blue opalescence, often called labra- 
dptit#, but really a kind of orthoclase which Professor W. C. 
Brpggerphas termed cryptoperthite, whilst the rock in which 
ftoppcursri is an augitersyenite called, by him laurvigite, from 
ife iChipf '=lpcality,> Laurvik in Norway, Common labradorite:, 
without Play pf colour, ; is : an important constituent of such 
rpcks < aa igabbro, diorite, ; andesite, dolerite and basalt. (See 
jpLAGippLASE.); Ejected crystals of labradorite are found on 
^putLRp^shia double parasitic cone on Etna, 
i flEhe j term ; labradorite is unfortunately used also, as , a rock- 
Uame, .having been applied; by, Fouque and Levy to a group 
phasic tocks rich in augitp and poor in olivine. (F., W. R.*) 
a( ]bABR 4 POR TEA, the popular name for a species of Ledum y 
a small evergreen shrub growing in bogs and swamps in’ Greenland 
aud dhe i mpre northern parts of Nprth America. The leaves are 
tqugh* j (densely, , covered f with brown wool on the , under face,; 
tragraut' when crushed; apd have been used) as a substitute for 
! t ,Thp plant-, is a -member of the heath family (Ericaceae). r 
the large vessel of the warm bath 
ip rfherrRwaU; thermae. These were cut; out; of great blocks of 
marble and; .grange, and .have,; generally an overhanging, lip. 
5 ;hpre js ,pne ip -the Vatican pf ; porphyry over 1; 2 ft . - in diameter.; 
Thejte^m Iqbrum is used in : zoology, of a lip or lip-like part; in 
eUforppiogy.it is, applied specifically to thp upper lip of an insect,, 
the; lower; hp^beingi te.rmed; labium. 

PRUYERE» Jl?AN 3D® ; i(; 1 64 5-16.96), . French; essayist and; 
Uiprafi^t r wasbprn in . Baris on ; the 16 th of August 1645, and not,: 
a^rwas, ppce the common statement, at Dourdan (Seine-et-Oise)- 
in /: i^3g. [fjis . family $a,s of the middle class, and his reference 
tp a certain (Gpoffroy de- la Bruy ere, a crusader* is only a satirical 
illustration of a method of self -ennoblement common in France 
as\m some other >coUntrieSi Indeed he himself ! always signed the 
name Delabmy ere in one word, thus avowing his r.oture. His 
{ftog^nitprs^ ^tewpv'ci?, were, of' respectable position, and he could 
te least as far as his great-grandfather, who had 
bePft a> strong; Leaguer. La Bruyer P’s own father was controller- 
geueraL'df * finance to the Hotel de Ville. ‘ The son was educated 
^Jratpriari^ .afjtd 1 • ! at : : the ! ' university of Orleans; he was 
c^p$yto /ij^pibar, /an&afi 1673 bought a. post in the revenue 
department -at Caen, which gave the status of noblesse and a 
certain income; In 1:687 he sold this ’office.- 1 His predecessor in it 
$aS a THSjtion of ^.Bpksvipt, ted; ft; is thofight tfiat .the transaction 
'theE caus$ to the great orator. 

Bpsteet, . i’who-Tr.om / the date of his own pfeceptorship of the 
dapphin, ;Was a: kind, of agent-general for tutorships in the royal 
family, introduced him ; in .1684 « to ; the. household of the great 
Coiade; < tb whose) grandson Henri ) Jules de Bourbon as well as 
MLtliM prince’s !gdrhbxi 4 e ; Mllb ide, Nantes, one of Louis XI Vi’s 
natural Children^; La Bruy ere became tutor. The rest of his life 
ifes ipassed in the household of the>pririce ,or else - at. court, and 
Jbe ise.emsTo j have i profited ; by the. inclinatioft which all the Conde 
family hadj for dhei society iof imen bf letters. Very little is 1 known 


of the events of this part— or, indeed* * of anypart^of his -life.: 
The impression derived from the few notices ofhimisbf |a silent, 5 
observant, but somewhat awkward man, resembling in mfiteem 
Joseph Addison, whose master in literature La Bruy£ren un- 
doubtedly was. Yet despite the numerous enemies which his 
book raised up for him, most of these notices are favourable^ 
notably that of Saint-Simon, an acute judge and one intterly: 
: prejudiced against roturiers . generally. There : is, however, a 
; curious passage in a letter from Boileau to Racine in which he 
regrets that “ nature has not made La Bruy ere as agreeable' as 
I he ^vould like to be.” His Caracteres appeared in 1688, ' and at 
once, as Nicolas de Malezieu had predicted, brought him a biePv 
: des lecteurs et bien des ennemis.” At the head of these were 
Thomas Corneille, Foritenelle and Benserade, who were pretty 
clearly aimed at in the book, as Well as innumerable bthe^ 
persons, men and women of letters as, well as of society, on whom 
the cap of La Bruyere’s fancy-portraits was fitted by manuscript 
<4 keys ” compiled by the scribblers of the day. The friendship 
1 of Bossuet and still more the protection of the Condes sufficjpntly: 
defended the author, and he continued to insert fresh portraits 
of his. contemporaries in each new edition of his book, especially! 

! in the 4th ( 1 689) . Those, however, whom he had attacked were 
powerful in the Academy, and numerous defeats awaited La 
Bruy ere before he could make his way into that guarded Hold. 
He ; was defeated thrice in 1691, and on one memorable occasion’ 
he had but seven votes, five of which were those ' of Bossuet j; 
Boileau, Racine, Pellisson and Bussy-Rabutin. It was not 
till 1693 that he, was elected, and even then an epigram^ which, : 
considering his admitted insignificance in conversation, was not 
| of - the worst, haesit iateri ‘ T ; - ■ \ 

“ Quand la Bruyere se presente : 1 

Pourquoi faut il crier haro ? , ' 4 

Pour faire un nombre de quarante •, , : , 

Ne falloit il pas un zero ? ” 

His unpopularity was, however, chiefly confined to the subjects, 
of his sarcastic portraiture, and to the hack writers of tho time,; 
of whom^ he was wont to speak with a disdain only surpassed 
by .that; of Pope. His description of the Mercury galant a'S‘ 
imm&diatement au dessous de rien ” is the best-remehibered 1 
specifnen of these unwise attacks; and would of itself accoupfi 
for th9 enmity of the editors, Fontenelle and, the younger: 
Corneille;. La Bruyere’s discourse of admission at the Academy, 
one of the best of its kind, was, like his admission itself, severely' 
criticized, especially by the partisans of the “ Moderns ” in the 
Ancient and Modern ” quarrel. With the Caracteres,; the; 
translation of Theophrastus, and a few letters, most of them 
addressed to the prince de Conde, it completes the list of his 
literary work, with the exception of a curious ^nd mvich-dispvifh^ 
posthumous treatise. La Bruyere died very suddenly* and not 
long after his admission to the- Academy. He is said to have been 
struck with dumbness in an assembly of his friends, and, being 
carried home to the Hotel de Conde, to have expired of apoplexy 
a day or two afterwards, on the 10th of May 1696. It is riot 
surprising that, considering the recent panic aboufi pdisbnifigi : 
the bitter personal enmities which he had excited and the peculiar 
circumstances of his death, suspicions of foul play should have 
been entertained, but there was apparently no foundation fbir 
them. Two years after his death appeared certain Dihlogues' sik 
le Quietisme, alleged to have been found among his papers in- 
complete, and to have been completed' by the editor. As these' 
dialogues are far inferior in literary merit to La Bruyere’s otheir 
works, their genuineness has been denied. But the stfai^ht 1 
forward and circumstantial account of their appearance given 
by this editor, the Abbe du Pin, a man of 'acknowledged probity, 
the intimacy of La Bruyere with BoSsuet, whose views in his 
contest with Fenelon these dialogues are designed to fufther, 
and the entire absence, at so short a time after the alleged author ’s 
death, of the 1 least protest on the part of his friends and repre- 
sentatives, seem to be decisive in their favour. ! ' 4 ff ! <Vi ■ 

Although it is permissible to dofibt whether the; value of tfe 
Ockactkres has not been somewhat exaggerated by traditional 
French criticism, they deserVe beyond all question a high ? place f 



^gok, ^.^Jhprpugjily v priginal, if that; term mm be 
accorded to a novel and skilful combination pf existing elements. 
Thp^tmatisp pf^Thgophrastus may Have furnished the first idea, 
but it gave, little more. . With the ethical generalizations and ; 
social XJutch painting of his original La Bruybre combined the 
peculiarities of .the Montaigne essay , of the Bens&es and Maximes 
or r which Easpal aud La ; Rochefoucauld are the masters, respect- 5 
iyely, . and lastly of that peculiar 17th-century , product,, the ! 
“ pprtrait ” pr elaborate literary picture of the personal and j 
inental characteristics of \ an individual. The result was-; quite | 
unlike anything that had , been before seen, and It has not been ! 
e^a^tiy,repr 9 | 4 ujce 4 ; since, though the essay of Addispn and; Steele | 
r^s^inhjesi jit , very closely, especially iU| the* introduction of : fancy j 
portraits. In t the titles of his work, ! and in ; its ■ extreme desultpri- 
mess, Ra ^ruyere reminds the reader of Montaigne,^ butjhe aimed 
too rpuch at; t sententiousness.to attempt; even the .appafeht cqut 
^ n^it^c^fthe, great ; essayist. .Theshprt paragraphs of >, which: his , 
chapters s consist are made ; up , of maxims proper, = of criticisms \ 
literary .ajid> ethical, and above alii of the celebrated sketches of 
indiyidtiais. .baptized with names taken from the plays and i 
rppiauces [ pf ; the j time, : These last are. the great feature, of the i 
^ork, H and -that , which gave it; its immediate if ,not its enduring ’ 
pppuiarity.; . ;r fThey; are, wonderfully piquant, extraordinarily 
lifelike 1 in ; a certain ; sense,, and must have j given? great pleasure 
qr , more v frequently exquisite, pain; to the, originals, who> were in 
many cases unmistakable and in most recognizable. , /; , 

• M ;Bq:t th^;e,is,^orpethiug wanting ip them.; . The, criticism of^ 
Qharppntier, who received La.Bruyerg at the Academy, arid 
wjip was pf . t.he opposite: faction, is in* fact, fully /justified i as far 
a§. it goes. b.a Bruyere literally,^ est , [trop] descendu dans le ! 
partiqul,ipr i .,y , ; He has peither, : like [ Mpjiere^ f embodied , abstract 
peculiarities in ^a , single hfe-like type, nor has, he, like i Shakespeare-, 
ipa j de- 1 the 1 individual, pass { sub speciem , yetemitatis, and serve as 
his individuality. He is a; photographer 
rather thau ; un : a#ast,jn his portraiture. So, too,; his-maxims] 
a^hably a§. } they ( are expressed^ and exact as their truth pfteri 
ig^aye [pnalpwerlevel than those of Ha /Rochefoucauld. . vBeside 
the , sculpturesque: precision, the, Roman brevity, the^ profound^ 
Upssof ethical intuifeipu ^ piercing to the .accepted hells fcerieath*?! 
of the great Frondeur, La Bruyere has the abb of 5 j a literary 
pgfifttfiaitre u 4r e $Rg ; [up, superficial; , pbservatiori ( ; in . ithe Ifinery 
of e$pr$l. \ , It isJudeed oniy, by comparison that he loses, but.theri 
it is by comparison that he is usually prai§ed< 1 * • His> abundant 
wjt and h^ , personal f f f malice /’ have done much to give - him his 
rank, in. jF tpnch literature, ibut much \ must also be • allowed; to 
his 0 purely, r litej^ry merits. With Racine; and Massillondie is 
probably the very best writer of what is somewhat arbitrarily 
styled ~H§|is 'hardly^eVbr incoffect—fhe highest 

merit He is always 

well-bred, never obscure, rarely though sometimes “'precious ” 
in. the Turns .and "niceties of language in whfch he delights to 
indulg^ ifi liis avowed design of attracting readers by" ; form, 
now t|nt,dn, point .of ^matter, “ tbut estf/dit.” ; It ought Ito be 
added Itfo bfs credit that he was sensible of the fojly Of impoverish- 
ing Frfnch by ejecting old words/ His chapter on “ Lei ouvrages 
de l , esfrit| , t|ou|h it s||>W§ that, 1 

like mbst of hik cqn,teinpora.ries except Fepblon, h 4 waslkhientably i 
ignorant q| the literature of his own tongue. * 

The editions oF La BrUy&re/both partial and'riomplete, have been 
extremely numerous.^, L,es Cafacthres ae Theophraste tradtiits du j 
GreCy avec^hs ‘ ce"s$cle? appea^d for the 

first time f|fcM®^febetng^puSlished by^MiehaMet, : t to -Whose little 
daughter, according L to tradition, La Bruyere gave the profits of the 
book as a dowf^/ T^b b^et^ddtfidds/lit'de'^ltered, Were published 
in the same year. In. thefollowing year,,nnd; In e^eh year, until 1.694-, 
with the eKebptibiidf 1693, h frbsh r editjon appeared, and, in all these 
five;' additions, omissions and alterations were largely made. A 
ninth t edition* i iadtei&dv.’- was i put forth in the year of the 

author ’a dqath. v Thq Academy: speech appeared in the eighth edition. 
Thej Quietist dialogues' werq published ip 1699 ;. most pf the letters ? 
including those 1 addressed to Cond 4 , not till 1 867. In recent times 
numerous editions of the complete works have appeared, fibtkhly 
th^e ; ^£,W^lc^en^. / M45fe Sgrvqig (1,867 r in^ thq ; sefieS oi Grdms 
A^qljnoau./(a scholndy reprintvof the last 
^ditiom auumnaHy, Qh^ssang 876) *ihe last >iisi orie 


ofi thp most generally useftd/as ihe editor has collected almost e^erf- 
thing of value in his predecessors. The literature of “keys ” tb 
La Bruyere; is extensive and apocryphal, AMost everything thdt 
can be done in this direction and in that of general illustration Wals 
done by .Edouard Fournier in his learned and amusing Comedie v de 
Ld Bruyere \ (1 866) ; M . Paul Morillot contributed a monograph f oh 
La Bruyere to the series of Grands 4crivains frangais in 1904. 

K- r ;vU . ; ; ' hi : • , • ^ ; <G. SA,)f 

LABUAN (a corruption of the Malay word labuk T an, slgfiifyiji^ 
an “ anchorage ”), an island of ? the Malay Archipelagp,; ,|| Lhh 
north-west coast of Borneo in 5 0 16' N., 115 0 i 5 ' fi/ * ' Its a.r e^. 
is 30 - 23 |q . m.; it . is 5 distant about 6 m. from the maiialanjl 
of Borneo at the nearest ‘jjoftitJ" ;ahd’ ^ lies ; oppositp _ to tbe nortiierp 
end 6 t the great Brunei Bay. The island is covered with loy 
hills rising from flats hear the shore to' an ( irregular; plpt p|u. 
near ! th| identic. About 1 500 acres are \ under rice cuitivatioi^, 
and there are scattered patches Of coco-nut and sago pajirns’ pn^ 
a, few- vegetable gardens) the latter owned for the 
by ‘Chinese, For . 1 the tbst Labuan is cpvered over most ^f ifs 
fextent by vigbroUl Secondary growth, amidst which t|ie cjj^rr^d 
triLiiiks qL treel iris! kt frequent intervals, the greater part 
forest of ( the island having been destroyed by great acci(|ental 
dbnflagrktiohl. Labuan, WaS ceded to Great Britain in ; t84^> 
Chiefly! through the instrumentality of Sir James Brooke/! thp 
first raj a of Sarawak , and was occupied two years later. 

At .the time of its cession the island was uninhabited, ; but in 
18S 1 the pbptifation numbered 5731, though it had declijned tp 
5361 in 1891. The cehsus returns^^ for 1901 give the population 
kf* S^ii/' The nktive population consists of Malay ^she^inep, 
Chijtible r / :, TJaihfIs; arid small shiftjrig^ ^ comriiumties bf /Kadayg^, 
Tiifonp 1 ' krid f pfher natives bf the neighbouring Bornean cpasL 
Th^fe ar| kbbut fifty European residents. At the fime, of its 
bCcripafiori by . Great Britain a brilliant future was predicted 
fb¥ Labu|n, Which it was thought woifld become a secpp.4 
Sirigaporb, These hopes Have not been realized. '* ; The 
deposit S, Wh|ch! r hfe of somewhat indifferent quality, J T fiavp^ pe^J 
Wofhbd With . varying degrees of failure by t a succession of ppm- 
pkriibs, ^he bf which, the tabiian & Bornbo ; Ltd., liquidate^ /jn 
f ; bb,i aftje^ the collapse pf a 'shaft upon which large sums tad 
bpln blended/ It w|s succeeded by the Labuan ’ CphlSeffll 
Lt^- The harbour {s 'a fine one, and th^e above-named company 
j^6lsb$sbl j ekpktileof 1 berihihgthelargest .Easterm 

gbffitf defeat To-djay £.abu'ari ctlefly exists 

^epbr ! for the-'flktiyes^ bf the rieighbonririg coast- of Bpjnep^ Wno 
sell their "prbdiicb — -beesWax, ' edible- ^ ^ 
gutta,^ tjceparig^. &c.,-~t° Chinese ' m 
Sirigkpbre. There is also a considerable trade in^ ’..’.shgo^^u^p. of 
Whieh ( dl’ptbdticed on the iriainland, and there are ’ thtqe , 
skgo-fk(U:pries ori the island where the 

ihld fibiif. The .Eastern Extension Teiegraph Coinpkny %s.' ?* 
Labuan with cables to Singapore^ J^o^igi- 
Hprightd British f North Borneo, Monthly steam 1 cbriiniqnkatiqh 
ll^riiajritkihetf By; a German firm between Labuan,, ^mghpptp 
arid ,r &e Philippines. The ! colony jpined the Imperial ^.eppy 
Pblta^b ^ UfiiPnrih' 1889. Them are a few mfles oj . road ^ ^ pri jtjie 
iyjkffitk^d h nietf e r gauge railway from the! hafbotir tp the ^pal 
friiries; the property Pf the coiripany. There is a Roman Chthpjjf 
church with, a resident priest, an Anglican church, visited petfppic- 
ifly by'k clefgyirikn from the mainland, two native and, Cheese 
sphbbtt f knd ^iaik)^^ club, built by the Roman Catholic ( m?^ion. 
Thb bishpp.df Singapore and' Sarawak is also bishop pf ,Labuap* 
The 1 European graveyard has repeatedly bpen : the scene ’ pf 
outrages perpetrated, it is believed, by natives from th^f^4|hik n d 
of Borneo, the graves being rifled and the hair of the head and 
other parts of the. corpses being carried off 'to furnish orn^meuts 
tb weappns knd ingredients in the magic philtres of the' nativ^. 
Pulau Dat, a small island in the near neighbourhood, pf J^huan, 
is the site of a fine coco-nut plantation whence puts and eppra 
are exported in bulk. The climate is hot and very ’humid, . , V , ; , 

/- Until i869 the expenditure of the colony was partly defrayed)by 
i^p^rlal dh-kld* hut after that date ?i it . ^as^eft tp c its qvm 
^esprirces. V A gamspri of imperial troops was maintained Ufitil 187^ 
Wheh the troops were WithdraWn kftbr nikhy deaths from feVerikrid 
dysentery had occurred among them. Since then law and drdet 
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have been maintained without difficulty by aj small mixed police \ 
fprce of Punjabis and Malays. From the i st of t J anuary 1 890 to 1 the I 
ilst of January 1906 Labuan was transferred for administrativb I 
purposes to the British North Borneo Company, the governor for* the I 
time being of the company’s territories holding also the royal com- • 
mission as governor of Labuaii; This arrangement did not ' Work 
satisfactorily and called forth frequent petitions and protests from I 
the > colonists. Labuan was then placed under the government of : 
the Straits Settlements, .and is administered by a > deputy governor | 
who, is a member of the Straits Civil Service. ‘ ....... ! 

LABURNUM, known botani.cally , as Laburnum , vulgar e » ( (or j 
Cytisus Laburnum ), a. familiar tree of , the pea family (Legu- j 
minpsae) ; it is also known as ; “ golden chain ” and “ golden rain,” i 
It is a native of the mountains of France, Switzerland, : southern : 
Germany, northern Italy, &c., has long been cultivated as, an 
ornamental tree throughout Europe, and was introduced into 
riorth-east America by the European colonists. Gerard records j 
it as growing in his garden in 1597 under the names ; of anagyris, i 
lkbiirnum or beane trefoyle (Herb all, p. 1239), but the date of 
its introduction into England appears to be unknown. ...In 
France it is called Vanhorn— a corruption from laburnum 
according to Du Hamel— as also arb.ois , i.e. arc-hois, “..the 
wood having been used by the ancient Gaffis for bows. . ,, It 
is still so employed in some parts of the Maconnois, where the 
bows are found to preserve their strength and elasticity for tali 
a century ” (Loudon, Arboretum, ii. 590). I."I I " 

I Several varieties of this tree are cultivated, differing in the 
size of the flowers, in the form of the foliage, &c., such as the 
“ oak-leafed ” (querdfolium) , pendulum, crispum,y & c.;Ivar. 
aureUin has golden yellow leaves. One of the most remarkable 
forms is Cytisus Adami x (C. purpuras cens), which bears three j 
kinds Of blossoms, viz. racemes of pure yellow flowers, others ; 
of a pdrple colour and others of an intermediate brick T red tint. 
The last are hybrid blossoms, and are sterile' with malformed 
bvtvle'Sj. though the pollen appears to be good. The yellow 
ahd, purple “ reversions V ’ are fertile. It originated in Paris 
iii ! i8i8 by M. Adam, who inserted a “shield ” of the barb-! <qf 
Cytisus purpureus into a stock of Laburnum. A vigorous itioqt^ 
from this bud was subsequently propagated. Hepce it . would 
appear t^at' the tWo : distinct species became united by their 
'cambium lasers, and the trees propagated therefrom, subsequently 
revetted to their respective parentages in bearing both, yellow 
aif d pufple flowers, :but produce as well blossoms of ap. inter- 
mediate or hybrid character. Such a result may be’ called, 

gfaft-h^bfid. ,,i For full details see Darwin’s Animals and 
Pldftts under Domestication. 4 1 ' I . } , 

The laburnum has highly poisonous properties. The roofs 
;faste like liquorice, which is a member of the same family as 
f he laburnum. It has proved fatal to cattle, though hares, and 
fabbit^ eat the bark of it with avidity, (Gardener’s Chronicle j 
l88i/, ; vbl. Xvi. p. 666). The seeds also are highly poisonous, 
possessing enretic as well as acrid narcotic principles j (especially 
in a green state. Gerard (loci cit t ) alludes, to the powerful effect 
produced on the system by taking the bruised leaves medicinally. , 
Pliny states that bees will not visit the flowers (N.H. xvi, .31)=, ! 
but tips is an error, as bees and butterflies play an important , 
prirt in the fertilization of the flowers, which they visit for the 
hedtair. ; : ,I ; ’ ‘ , ' ; ■ .. , /' . d ’ ; 

The heart wood of the laburnum is of a dark, reddish-brown 
Colour, hard and durable, and takes a good polish. Hence It ; 
is much prized by turners, and used with other coloured woods 
for inlaying purposes. The laburnum has been ‘called false 
■ebony from this character of its wood.; 

"LABYRINTH (Gr. \aftvp1vB0Sy Lat. labyrinthup), the.hame 
giVeh by the Greeks and Romans to buildings, , entirely or partly 
subterranean, containing a number of chambers, and intricate 
passages , which rendered egress puzzling and difficult. The word 
Is considered by some to be of Egyptian origin, while others 
connect it with the Gr. Xavpa, the passage of a mine. Apothef 
derivation suggested is from Xafipvs, a Lydian of Carian word 
meaning a - double-edged axe ” (Jourhdl of Hellenic Studies, 
xjti. 109, 268), according to which the Cretan labyrinth or 
palace of hlinos Was the house of the 1 double axe, the symbol 
pf £eus.II- ; .. ; ^ h/rv-i.r.o Ii'I L 


Pliny Hist, xxxVL 19, 9i) itiehtiqns the fdllowihg ds the 
four famous labyrinths of antiquity V ! / 

1. The Egyptian: of which a description is given by Herodotus 

(iii 1 48) and Strabo (xvii. 811). It was situated to the east of 
Lake Mberis, opposite the ancient site of Arsihob of Crocodilo- 
polis. According to Egyptologists, the word means “ the temple 
at the entrance of the lake.” According to Herodotus, the 
entire building, surrounded by a single wall, contained twelve 
courts and 3000 chambers, 1500 above and 1500 below ground. 
The roofs Were wholly of stone, and the walls covered with 
sculpture. Oh one side stood a pyramid 40 orgyiae, or about 
243 ft. high. Herodotus himself went through the upper 
chambers, but was not permitted to visit those underground, 
which he Was told contained the tombs of the kings who had 
built the labyrinth, and of the sacred crocodiles. Other ancient 
authorities considered that it Was built as a place of meeting for 
the Egyptian nomes or political divisions; but it is more likely 
that it was intended for sepulchral purposes. It was the work 
Of Amenemhe III., of the 12th dynasty, Who lived about 2300 b.C. 
It was first located by the Egyptologist Lepsius to the north of 
Hawara in the Fayum, and (in 1888) Flinders Petrie discovered 
its foundation, the extent of which is about 1000 ft. long by 
800 ft. wide. Immediately to the north of it is the pyramid of 
Hawara, in which' the mummies of the king and his daughter 
have been found (see W. M. Flinders Petrie, Hawara, Biahmu, 
and Arsinoe, 1889), i ^ 

2. The Cretan: said to have been built by Daedalus on the 

plan of the Egyptian, and. famous for its connexion with the 
legend of the Minotaur. ' It is doubtful whether it ever had any 
real existence and Diodorus Siculus says that 1 in his time it had 
already disappeared. By the older writers it was placed near 
Gttossus, and is represented on coins of 1 that city, but nothing 
corresponding to it has been found during the course of the recent 
excavations, unless the royal palace was meant. The rocks of 
Grete are full of winding caves, which gave the first Idea Of the 
legendary labyrinth. Later writers (for instance, Clkiidian, 
Be sekto Cons. Honor it, 634) place it near Gortyna, and a set 
Of winding passages and chambers dose to that place is still 
pointed Out 1 as the labyrinth ; these are, however, in reality 
ancient quarries; •’ j 1 n 1 

v 3. The Lemnian: similar in construction to the Egyptian. 
Remains of if existed in the time of Pliny. Its chief feature 
was its 150 columns. 

! 4 - The Italian : a series of chambers in the lower part ' of 
the tomb of Porsena at GlUsium. This tomb was 5 300 ft. square 
and 50 ft. high, and underneath it was a labyrinth, from which 



Fig. 1 .-^Labyrinth of London and Wise. 


it was exceedingly difficult to find an exit without the assistance 
of a clew of thread. It has been maintained that this tomb is to 
be recognized in the mound named Poggio Gajella near Chiusi. 

Lastly, Pliny (xxxvi. 19) applies the Word to a rude drawing on 
the ground or pavement, to some extent anticipating the modern 
or garden maze..; , . ; ’ ' . .V . :> '’II I. : I.-V. I .• 

On the Egyptian labyrinth see A. Wiedemann, Agyfitiscke Ges- 
chichte' (1884); p-J 258, and his editioffi ofI the : ' Second 5 book of 
Herodotus (1^890)4; ori the Gretan, C. Hobk, ttrela (1823-1829), : arid 
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A. JvEyaqsfii; Jgimig], qf Hqllepiip Stijdjf?* on, The subject generally, 
articles in Roschet's ’ Lexiuon der Mythologie and Daremberg and 
Skglib 'S t)icti6nna4re ^de^id/riMjiM^si U;uK; ■ ; r ^ . r. ; 

In gardening, a labyrinth or maze means an intricate network 
of pathways enclosed by hedges or plantations, so that those 



Fig. 2. — Labyrinth of Batty Langley, 
who enter become bewildered in their effortsto find the centre or 
make their exit. It is a remfiant of the old geometrical style of 
gardening. TEere are two methods ; of forming it. That which 
is perhaps the more common consists of walks, or alleys as they 
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- - Fig. 3i— Labyrinth at, .Versailles. 

were formerly called, laid out arid kept to an equal width or 
nearly so by r parallel hedges, which, should be so close, ^ftd thick 
that the eye cannot readily penetrate them. The task is to get 


to the' centre,^ ' which isr often- raised^ and ^generally contsiihs a 
covered seat, a fountain, ft statue or even a : small group ef trees. 
After reaching this point the ne^t thing is to ; return: To/ the 
entrance, when it is = found that egress is as difficult as- ingress* 
To every design of this sort there should be a key, but eveh thode 
who know; the key are apt to be perplexed. . Sometimes the 
desigh. . cqnsis^s. of alleys: only, as in fig. i, published in 1706 k# 
London and Wise. In such a case, when the farther * end ; is 
reached, n there only remains to ; travel back again, : Of a more 
pretentious character was a design published by Switzer in 1742. 



This is of octagonal iprmf With very numerous parallel hedges and 
paths, and Ifl sfk different entrances, whereof there is - but one 
that leads tdthe centre, and. that is attended with some difficulties 
and a great many stops.” Some of the older designs for laby- 
rinths, however, avoid this clpse parallelism of the alleys, which, 
though ji^ually Inyplved and intricate in their Windings, are 
carried l|rough^)ldths ofitjnek planting, as shown iifi fi|. 2, from 
a desigif published 1 h r 0 > by Batty Langley.; These blocks of 
shrubbery Ipvd^ehi cailed wildernesses. 1 To this latter class 
belongs Ifie celebrated labyrinth at Versailles .(fig, 3), of which 
Switzer Observes, That it “ is allowed by all to be the noblest of 
its kind ^n thmwoHd.” .' v - 

What^iT style % adopted, it is essential that there; should be a 
thick healthy grow^pf the hedges or shrubberies that confine the 
wandere^lplie tfees us^d should be impenetrable toThe ‘eye, and 
so tall that;;ab bne'eap look Over them; and the paths should be of 
gravel ah% Well kept. The trees chiefly; used for the hedges, and 
the best for the purpose, are the hornbeam among deciduous trees, 
or the ye# among evergreens. The beech might be used instead of 
the hornbeam on suitable soil. The green holly might be planted 





Fig. 5.— Maze at Somerleyton Hall. 


as- aft evergreen with very good results; and so might the American 
arbpr vitae, if the. ftatupal soil presented no obstacle.. The ground 
must be well prepared, so as to give the trees a good start, and a 
mulching of manure during the early years of their growth Would 
be of yniuch advantage. They must be kept trimmed in or clipped, 
especially in their earlier stages ; 0 trimming with the knife is much to 
be ; preferred, to clipping with shears. Any plants getting m^ichjiu 
advance of f trie rest should be topped, and the whole kept to some 
4 ft. or : 5 ft. in height until the lower parts are well thickened, Whbri 
it may be allowed to acquire the allotted height by imoderate annual 
increments 1ft cutting, the hedge (as indeed all ■ hedges) should ;be 
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kept broadest' atrthebase andnarrowed* upWardsiwhieh; prevents it j 
getting thin apd bare- below by the ftro^i^ir.grpvirtli bdngtfcawp j, 
tb£he tops. , J j 

i; Thenia^ ! ih the, gardens at ‘Hampton Cdiirt Palace' (fig: 4) is con- j 
sideirld otle of* the finest > examples m ! Eriglahd* ■* It Was planted in | 
tfierleainly part, of the .? reign of William: IILy though itihais been sup - 1 
posed. ,that , a maze had existed there since the time of. Henry VIII. I 
It, is constructed , on the hedge and alley system, and' was, it is 
belieVed, originally planted with hornbeam, but many of the plants ; 
havebeem replaced by hollies, yews, &c., : so that the vegetation 
is; mixed. The walks are- about /half a mile in length, and: the ground j 
occupied is a little over a quarter of an acre. r 'The.. centre Qpntains ! 
tWo’ large trees, With a seat beneath each. The key to reach this 
resting place is to keep the right hand continuously In contact with 
the hedge from first to last, going, round all the stops. . 

The rnaze in the gardens; at Somerleytoh Hall, near Lowestoft (fig. 
5), was designed by Mr John Thomas. The hedges are of English 



Fig. 6.— Labyrinth in Horticultural Society’s Garden. . 

yew, are/fibout 6i ft. high, and have been planted 4bout sixty years. ! 
In the'ceiitre i§ a 'grass mound, raisedto, the height of the hedges, and j 
on this mound is a pagoda, approached by a curved grass path . At | 
the two 'Corners on the western side are banks of laUrels 1 5; dr .1 6 ft. ; 
high! / 0n each side of the hedges throughout the labyrinth is a j 
smalf strip of grass. , ; ; 

There Was; alsd :a labyrinth at Theobald’s Parle, near Cheshunt , 
wheii this place passed from, the earl of .Salisbury into the possession ! 
of James L Another is said to have existed at ^Wimbledon * !H6use, I 
the Iseat of- Earl Spencer, which was probably laid out by Bro^n in 
the jfeth century. There is an interesting labyrinth, somewhat/ after 
the p)an of fig 2^ at Mistfey Place, Manningtree. ' ^ . j 

When|the gardens of the Royal. Horticultural Society at? South 
Kens^^bh/'W^te'beihg planned, ; Albert, Prihce ; ;Gohsort , the president 
of the' society, especially desired that there should be^ma^ formed 
in the a&e^gafdeh;. which was made in the form shbwnin fig. 6. ! 
This labyrinth, designed by Lieut. W. A. Nesfield' was for many years 
the chief point of attraction to the younger visitors to the gardens; 
but iLW^.nhdWO-d to go to rum, and. had to be destroyed. The gardens j 
themselves are now built over. , (T. Mo.) 

LABYRINTHULIDEA, the name given by Sir Ray Lankester 
^iSSs) : to Sareodina (g.?>.) forming a reticulate 1 "plasmodium ,> 
th,e denser masses united by ; fine pseudbpodical threads, hardly . 
distinct from some Proteomyxa, such as - 4 rche%ina. x V , 

; This is a small -and heterogeneous group. . \Labynnthula\ 
discovered by L; Gienkowsky, ! forms a network of i relatively 
Stiff threads; Oh which are scattered large spindle-shaped enlarge- 
ments, each representing an amoeba, with a single nucleus. 
The threads are pseudopods, very slowly- omitted and withdra wn. 
The ambebae multiply by fission in the active state J The nearest 
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Labynnthulidea. 


1. A colony or “ cell-heap ’’ of 

Ldbyrinihuldvitellina, Cienk. , 
crawling Upon an Alga. • 

2. A : colony, or “ cell-heap ” of 

CHl^yd'bmyxa ; labyritftfyid? 
oidSs,- 'Archer, with fully, ex- 
panded network pf 7 threads 
on, Which / the / bat-shaped 
Corpuscles (cells) are moving. , 
0, Is an ingested f odd >paf tjcle ; 
at c a portion of the general . 
protoplasm ' has detached /it- ;; 
siplf and become encysted: 

3 A portion of the,, network of 
Labyrinthula vitelUna, Cienk., ! 
more highly magnified, p, Pro- 
toplasmic .mass apparently 
produced by fiisibh Or Several 
filaments. i Fusion Of ■ 


several cells Which/hayCv lost 
their : defini^ 

con-tout* s, Corpuscles Which 
have become spherical and are 
/ : v;-;pQ longer mQving (perhaps 
about to be encysted) . 

4. A single spindle cell and threads 
chof , Ldb'yrifttkuld : macrocystis, 

\ 1 Cienk. n,')Httfcleus. 

5. A group; of encysted; cells of L. 
, - Macrocystis , embedded in a 

tough secretion. 

6 . 7 . Encysted cells of T.%kro- 
cystis „ With enclosed proto- 
plasm divided into four spores. 

8, 9. Transverse division of a noti- 
encysted spindle-refill : of ! L. 
niacrocystis .* ! - ; ! : 'i 



^caplliug.tte iBroSB 4#st . uMiiitgl^ leiier^es a 

single amoebae/, orrmore:rare^y four > (figs.* 16^ 7)^ The saprophyte I 
Ddplophry&$) derAp$wy:0di6& k. ) ipp^ars ^closely i allied> to this* * > j 
0 ; Chlamydmriym r(W. 0 Archer) resembles J Ldbyririthula in Its j 
freely? branched jpksmodinm, but contains yellowish chromato- 
phoresy apd? ahinute ;oval vesicles \$l physodes: , i)' filled with a 
.•sikbsta^cei iilpd-boVtannin-r^pdssibly phloroglucin-W-whieh glide 
airing dhe plasmodial tracks: i The ce&body contains numerous 
nUclel;; but; in its active state is not resolvable into distinct oval 
amoeboids.; It is vampMtrbphiey ingesting arid- digesting / other 
Prbtistay as well * as \ ^assimilating ' ’ by 1 its chroniatophofesy 'the 
product/ being oil/> not) starch. The ‘whole body >. may: form; a 
laminated cellulose resting ’cyst, from which it « riiay only tem- 
porarily errierge (figv 2), Or it may (undergo resolution into nucleate ; 
cells which then encyst, and become multinucleate: before rujotur- i 
ing: t the;e^st^afresh. : -> 1 A, ,v,voj JiWJKfu). Ad 

; Leyfderimi(Ei\ Schaudinn) is ; a parasite rin malignant diseases 
of the? pleura. The pseudopodia of adjoining cells unite: to forrii 
a, network;/ but rats affinities seem to such social naked: Fora- j 
*minifelra- tas- MFknogmmiaAs r ■ y u.y . . : 

1 SeeCienkowsky , A rdhiv f. MicrOscopische Anatoriiie, in'. 274 (1867), ! 
xiiv 44 (1 876) 5 W.-: Archer, Quark Jourl Microscopic 'Science^ ;xv.‘ 107 \ 
4^755^; R- Lftxike^teijt Jptd f , i <?iB9$4ifKw | WUS 

Jepkmsoft, Jbid. Ak ,£)&' 89 .$0$$ IW* ?9Pf Bjeitrdge zw } P hysiolpgie : 
Uriel '’MprpiolbgiA : hM6Arer Brgpriikrripn, ii.' 36 (1892)' IV.* 60 (l8#4); 
Pfehard, AriMA -Mr PMMmUiiridel 1 -iv. 1 / 296' 1 (1904) * : F. Schhiidmh 
and ; Leyden, i, Sihumgsberichte jder cK&niglitfo prcussischen t AUademHe 
v(l*8.9 ^);., { ,m ■: : v i ! ’ :C; i-.t-.f.im'.I;?.!, 

Mi LAC, a ; resinous incrustation formed bh;4the twigsl tnd yOung 
brariehes of various trees by an? insect,! GoccUs laccaj which Infests 
bheim / i The iterm lac \ Sanskrit j lakhy, Hindi . )u^ the same 

as • the hurfieral hundred thousamd^-and is? indicative 

of ithe countless hosts of ; insects < which i make them dppearance 
with everyisuCceSsivie /generation* , Tac Is a product Of the East 
Indies, coming especially from Bengal, Pegu, Siam ! and Assam, 
and<. >i&: , produced -by a ; nUmber $of ^tireeS > Of the species > Ficus , 
particulaiily reldgiosai > . The inSect: r which yields ? it as closely 
alliedg to /the j cochiheal 1 iiftsect, > iGocdus cacti; ‘ kerm.es, C. h ilicis 
and. Polish . 1 . grains, C. pohnibus, all of which, ; like the lac insect, 
yield ia red; cOkmririg! matter./ bThei minute 1 larval Insects fasten 
in i myriads On the young ; shoots,, i and, : insertirig their long pro- 
boscides into the bark, draw their [nutriment from : the sap of the 
plant. / The insects begin at Once: to] exude the resinous -secretion 
oveb their entire bodies;^ this ^forms in effectia cocoon^ arid, the 
separate/ ; / exudations^ / ; coalesping,. a> i continuous >hatd resinous 
lhyer regularly ‘ honey combed ' with small . cavities; is deposited 
over and arouaad/thedwigi : From; this: Hying, tomb the female 
iriseGtsyuwhiehf form! the? /great bulk of The whole, never escape. 
After their . impregnation, c whiph takes place : 'on, the: liberation 
pt ithe males, a>bolititjhree /months from? their ^ first/appearancey ‘the 
females develop ihtoi a singular; amorphous orgariism- /consisting 
.in its main features; of a large -smooth shining crimsOn-colouited 
sacrrpthe,>:oyaryH-with a beak stuck into the bark, and a few 
papillary processes projected above the^ resinous surface*. The 
red fluid in ; the- ovary is the substance ; which forms the lac dye 
of tcommerpei ; TboObltain the largest amount. : of -both resin and 
dye-stuff dt- Isi necessary toi ; gather the < tyrigs .. with their t living 
inhabitants in? or near June and November. T&c, eriOrusting 
the twigs as gathered is known in commetce as, “stick lac f H the 
resin 'crushed] to i small fragments and ; washed; in hot, water/ ?tp 
free it from- colouring, matter constitutes > m seed lac, ; and this?, 
when melted, strained through thick- canvas, arid spread out into 
thin layers, is known as “ shellac/ ? and is the fotm iri which tte 
resin ; is /Usually brought to r European - markets. Shellac varies 
in colour from a dark amber to an almost pure black;, the palest, 
known as “ orange-lac, ” is the most valuable; the, darker varieties 
— “ liver-coloured/^/ ; ■ “ ruby,” garnet,” &e. — diminish in 
value as the colour deepens. , Shellac may be bleached by dissolv- 
ing it In a, boiling lyeijof caustic potash and passing . chlorine 
through the solutiori fill all the resin Is precipitated, the product 
beingiknown'jasjwhite/shellac.: Bleached lac takes, light /delicate 
shadesnaft/colour^ / and dy©d: * & golden yellow It is much used in 
$hejiEast?fInd|eSf 0 ^iWQrMnganto chain orriaments for the? head 


and! for otheribersohahadorrimfentSi: ? is^priUcipallrigrediete 

In* sealing-wax/ and forms tHe bdsis of some of the mosf valudblt 
varnishes, besides! being useful in various ; cements, > &ci Average 
stick lac* contains about- 68 s % of resin, xo'Of lac dye and 6' of 4 
waxy substance. 1 Lac dye is obtained by evaporatiilg the watdr 
in which stick lac is washed, and comes into commerce in the 
form of small square cakesc It is in many respects similar to, 
although; mot identical with, cochineal/ i * c:) ; ! :)•>> (:j 
LACAILLE, NICOLAS LGJJIS OE ; (f 713-1762), French ^ astro|* 
riomer, was/born iat Rumigny, ih the Ardennesy on Ihe 15th of 
March 1713. >; Left destitute by the death of his fathery who held 
a pdstirithe household Of the duchess of Vend6me, liis theological 
studies at the College de Lisieux in Paris were prosecuted at the 
expense ob the/duke of BoUrboni After he had taken deaebn-s 
orders/ HoWever > he devoted himself 1 exclusively* f to science, and, 
through* ithfe pat-rpnage oF j. ; Qas^niy obtained employment, 
first in / surveying * the coast froni Nantes to 1 B ayonrie; then, Ih 
1739, inr remeasuring the French arc of the meridian. The 
success of this difficult operation, which occupied two years j and 
achieved the correction of ? the* anomalous result published by 
J. Cassini In 11718, wds mainly due to Lacaille’s - industry and 
skill;/ 1 He was rewarded by admission to the 'Academy andithe 
appointment 1 of mathematical professor in Ma^arin college, 
where he worked in : a small observatory; fitted for hife Use* His 
desire to observe the southern heavens led him to ; prdpose, ih 
1750/1 an astronomical expedition to the Cape of Good Hope, 
which was ; > officially sanctioned, and fortunately: / executed. 
Among -its! results were detdtminations of?'the Juriariand«>6f the 
.solar parallax 1 ; (Mars serving* [as ; an intermediary), the ■- first 
measurement? bf r a .South African? arc 1 of the meridian, and - the 
observation of / 10,000 southerri stars. On his return to Paiik 
ip ; 1 754 ;Lacaillp was. distressed to find .himself an object; of public 


attention* , he/ withdrew to Ma^arin 1 college, arid there • died, 


tivelyc shrift jif e/ he Had made more observations and calcujations 
than 1 all the astronomers of his time put together. The quality 
of his work' rivalled its quantity, while the disiriterestediiess 
and rectitude of his moral character earned him. pniy^sril 

respect. ■ . ) ! /•; ■' ’ ! ’ ; ■ yl 

His principal works are : Astroriomiae Fundameiila (1757),.' con- 
^diriirig a 4 taridafd catalogue of 398 strirs, re-edited by F: 'Bally 
iMcmmrA Roy. Astr^SocietyiVl 93) ; Tabulae Solares (1758) ;* CoHum 
auctrale. steUiferuni (1763) .(edited by j. T)* Maraldi) fi giving zoue- 


(f 74 1 );i frequently reprinted;; ditto de M&canique (1)743), &c. ^efitto 
d'A strpnomie .( 1 746) , 4th edition augmented by Lalande (1 779) q ditto 
4 }iQptique (1750), $0., , Calculations ( by him of . ^ejifisjes, f qr eighteen 
hundred years were inserted In L'Art de verifier les' dates* (17,50) ; fee 
communicated to the Academy in 1755 a classed catalogue f of f Ort^- 
two? southern nebulae/ and gaVe in L ih of his £pMfMrMes^ (1755) 
practical, rules for the employment of the lunarr method pf -longitude?, 
.proposing } .W§ ? ajdcjftions. jtq Pierre Bouguer’s TtaM'de Navigation 
41760) tnefrioqpl Of a riautiqal almanac. , ! ' . , 

See G. He Forichy, 1 ' ^iogrideLacaille, ’ [HisL de FA cad: des Sciences, 
pi' 197! 4x762)4: JG^/Brotier; Pfefacb to Lacaille-s Goetum^aristrate; 
Claude! Ca,rlier, Dds,cpurs .hidofiquey i prefixed to Laqaille’s r Jourtf&l 

Lalande,; Conyoissapfe 
22, 456, 461, 482; ;j. 

, f PP- 457-54^ ; J. S. Briilly, 

Hist, de Vastr. Modemej tortieS ii.y iii. , passim ; J. C i Poggendof ff ; Bwg. 
Lik.Hand-*"*- 1 '*- 1 " 0 r ‘— “■ — 

4§6, &c.; 


erpuch'r : R. Grarity Mist, of Physical Astrpfidmy, pp. 
VqK,* GesoMchte der -Astr anomie, A catalogue, of 


y T. Henderson, under 
the Supervision Of F. Baiiy, Was published in Londoit ; in 1 847. ’ r 

LACAITA, SIR JAMES [GiAdoko] (1813-1895), Anglb-ItUKah 
politician and writer. Born at Manduria in southerri Italy, 
He practised law In Naples, and having come in contact with 
a number of prominent Englishmen and Americans iri that? city, 
he acquired a desire to study the English language/ Although 
a moderate Liberal in politics, he never joined any Secret society, 
Hut ih 1851 after the restoration of Bourbon autocracy he was 
arrested for haying supplied Gladstone with Iriformation ori 
Bourboft misfhlq, . Through the iuteryentipn of tlie ) British 
arid. Russian ministers he was liberated, but on the: puhKoati^n 
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of Gladstone’s famous letters To Lord Aberdeen, he ; was obliged 
to leave Naples. He first settled in Edinburgh* where he married j 
Maria Carmichael, and then, in London; where he made numerous 
friends in literary and political circles;; arid was- professor of ! 
Italian at Queen’s College frorri 1853 X0. 1856. In the lritter year ; 
he accompanied Lord Minto to Italy, on which occasion he 
first met Cavour. From 1857 to 1863 he was private secretary 
(non-political) to Lord Lansdowne, and iri, 1858; he accompanied ; 
Gladstone to the Ionian Islands as secretary; for which services 1 
he Was made a K.C.M.G. the following year. In i860 Francis II. : 
of Naples had implored Napoleon III: to serid a squadron to 
prevent Garibaldi from crossing over from Sicily to Calabria; ! 
the emperor expressed himself willing to do so provided Great 
Britain co-operated, and Lord John Russell was at first inclined ; 
to agree. At this Juncture Cavour, having heard of the scheme, ; 
entrusted Lacaita, at the suggestion of Sir James Hudson, the 
British minister at Turin, with the task of inducing Russell to 
refuse co-operation. Lacaita, who was : an intimate friend both 
of Russell and ; his wife, succeeded, with the help of the latter, 
in winning over the British statesman just as he was about to 
accept the Franco-Neapolitan proposal, which was in con-; 
sequence abandoned; He returned to Naples late in i860 and the 
following year was elected member of parliament for Bit onto, . 
although he had been naturalized a British subject in 1855.; 
He took little part in parliamentary politics, but in 1876 was 
created senator. He was -actively interested in a number of 
English companies operating in Italy,, and was made one of the : 
directors of the Italian Southern .Railway Co. He had a wide 
circle of friends in many European countries and in America, 
including a number of the most famous men in politics and 1 
literature. He died in 1895 at Posilipo near Naples. 

An authority on Dante, lie gave many lectures on Italian literature 
and history while in England,; arid among : his writings may be I 
mentioned a large number of articles on Italian, subjects in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (1857-1860), and an edition of Benvenuto ; 
da Imola’s Latin lectures on Dante delivered iri 1375; he co- 
operated with Lord Vernon in the latter’s great edition of Dante’s , 
Inferno (London,: 1858-1865), and he compiled a Catalogue in four 
volumes of the duke of Devonshire’s library at Chatsworth (London, 
i 8 79 )> . . 

LA CALLE, a seaport of Algeria, in the arrondissement of 
Bona, department of Constantine, 56 m. by rail E. of Bona and 10 
m. W. of the Tunisian frontier. It is the centre of the Algerian 
and Tunisian coral fisheries and has an extensive industry in 
the curing of sardines; but the harbour is small and exposed 
to the N.E. and W. winds. The old fortified town, now almost 
abandoned, is built on a rocky peninsula about 400 yds. lqng, 
connected with the mainland by : a bank of sand. Since the 
occupation of La Calle by the French in 1836 a new town has 
grown up along the Coast. Pop. (1906) ! of the town, 2774; of the 
commune,’ 4612. ^ r ' , v 

La Calle from the times of its earliest records in the 10th century 
has been the residence of coral merchants. In the 16th century 
exclusive privileges of fishing for coral were granted by the 
dey of Algiers to the French, who first established themselves 
on a bay to the westward of La Calle, naming their settlement 
Bastion de France; many ruins still exist of this town. In 1677 
they moved their headquarters to La Calle. The company- — 
Compagnie d’Afrique — who ownedi the concession for the fishery 
was suppressed in 1798 on the outbreak of war between France 
and Algeria. In 1866 .the British consul-general at Algiers 
obtained the right to occupy Bona arid La Calle for an annual ! 
rent of £11, 000;,. but though the money was paid for several 
years; no practical effect was given to the agreement. The 
French regained possession' in 1817, were expelled during the 
wars of 1827, when La Calle was burnt, but returned and rebuilt 
the place in 1836. The boats engaged in the fishery were mainly ■ 
Italian, but the imposition, during The last quarter of the, 19th 
century, of heavy taxes on all save French boats drove the foreign 
vessels away. For some years the industry was abandoned, 
but was restarted on a small scale in 1903 . , 

See Abbe Poiret, Voyage en Barbarie . . . (Paris, 1789); E. 
Broughton, Si£ Years' Residence in Algiers (London, 1839) and Sir 
R. L. Playfair, Travels in the Footsteps of Bruce (London, 1877). ! 


LA CALPRENflDE, GAUTHIER BE COSTES, Seigneur de 
( c . 1610-1663); French novelist and dramatist, was born at the 
Chateau of Tolgou, near ; Sarlat . (Dordogne) , in 1609 or 1616. 
After studying at Toulouse, he came to Paris and entered the 
regiment of the guards, becoming in (1650 geritlenfan-in-ordinary 
of the royal household. He died in 1663 in consequence of a 
kick from his horse. He was the, author of several long heroic 
romances ridiculed by Boileau. They are: Cassmdre (10 vols., 
1642-1650); Cleopatre (1648) ; Faramond (1661) ; > and Les 
N ouvelles, ou les Divertissements de la princes se Alcididne {i66i) 
published under his wife’s name, but generally attributed to 
him. His plays lack the spirit and force that occasionally red'eem 
the novels. The best is Le Comte d’ Essex, represented in 1638, 
which supplied some ideas to Thomas Corneille for his tragedy 
of the same name. 

LA CARLOTA, a town of the province of Negros Occidental, 
Philippine Islands, on the W. coast of the island and the left 
bank of San Enrique river, about 18 m. S. of Bacolod, the 
capital of the province. Pop. (1903), after the annexation of 
San Enrique, 19,192. There are fifty-four villages or barrios 
in the town; the largest had a population in 1903 of 3254 and 
two others had each more than 1000 inhabitants. The Panayano 
dialect of the Visayan language is spoken by most of the inhabi- 
tants. At La Carlota the Spanish government established a 
station for the study of the culture of sugar-cane; by the 
American government this has been converted into a general 
agricultural experiment station, known as “ Government Farm.’’ 

LACCADIVE ISLANDS, a group of coral reefs and islands in 
the Indian Ocean, lying between io° and 12 0 20' N. and 71 0 
40' and 74° E. The name Laccadives ( laksha dwipa , the “ hundred 
thousand isles ”) is that given by the people of the Malabar 
coast, and was probably meant to include the Maldives; they 
are called by the natives simply Divi, “ islands,”, or Amendivi, 
from the chief island. There are seventeen separate reefs, 
“ round each of which the ioo-fathom line is continuous ” 
(J. S. Gardiner). There are, however, only thirteen islands; and 
of these only eight are inhabited. They fall into two groups 
—the northern, belonging to the collectorate of South Kanara, 
and including the inhabited islands of Amini/Kardamat, Kiltan 
and Chetlat ; and the southern, belonging to the administrative 
districLof Malabar, and including the inhabited islands of Agatt-i, 
Kavarattiy Androth and Kalpeni. Between the Laccadives 
and the Maldives to the south lies the isolated Minikoi, which 
physically belongs to neither group, though somewhat nearer 
to the Maldives {q.v.). The principal submerged banks lie north 
of the northern group of islands; they are Munyal, Coradive 
and Sesostris, and are of greater extent than those on which 
the islands lie. The general depth over these is from 23 to 28 
fathoms, but Sesostris .has shallower soundings “ indicating 
patches growing up, and some traces of a rim ’’ (J. S. Gardiner). 
The islands have in nearly all cases emerged from the eastern 
and protected side of the reef, the western/ being completely 
exposed to the S.W. monsoon. The islands are small, none 
exceeding a mile in breadth, while the total area is only about 
80 Sqi m. They lie so low that they would be hardly discernible 
but for thb coco-nut groves with which they are thickly covered. 
The soil is light coral sand, beneath which, a few feet down, 
lies a stratum of coral stretching over the whole of the islands. 
This coral, generally a foot to a foot and a half in thickness, 
has been in the principal islands wholly excavated, whereby 
the underlying damp sand is . rendered available for cereals. 
These excavations— a work of vast labour— were made at a 
remote period, and according to the native tradition by giants. 
In these spaces ( totam , “ garden ”) coarse grain, pulse, Mnanas 
and vegetables are cultivated; coco-nuts grow abundantly 
everywhere. F or rice the natives depend upon the mainland. 

Population *' and Trade.- — The population in 1901 was 10, 274, 
The people are Moplas, i.e. of mixed Hindu and Arab descent, 
and are Mahommedans. Their manners and customs are similar 
to those of the coast Moplas; but they maintain, their own 
ancient caste, distinctions. The language spoken is Malayalim, 
but it is written in the Arabic character. Reading and writing 
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$re common] accp'mplish^ebts: among the men* The chief 
industry ■: is the manufacture of coir. The various processes 
are entrusted to the .women. . The men employ themselves 
with ho^ibuilding the island produce to the 

coast. The exports from the Laccadives are of the annual 
value of about j£i 7,000. 

History. -r-^o data exist for determining at what period the 
Laccadiyes were first colonized. The earliest mention of them as 
distinguished from the Maldives seems to be by Albiruni (c. 1030), 
Who divides the whole archipelago’ (Dibajat) into the Divah Kuzah 
orCowrie Islands (the Maldives), arid the Divah Kanbar or Goir 
Islands (the Laccadives). (See : Journ. A siat. Soc. , September 1844,, 
p. ,265V. THe islanders were converted to Islam by an Arab apostle 
named Mufriba Mulyaka, whose grave at Androth still imparts a 
peculiar sanctity s to that island. The kazee of Androth was iii 1847 
still a member of his family, and wris said to be the twenty-second 
who had held the office in direct line from the saint. This gives 
colour to the tradition that The conversion took place about 1250. 
It is also further corroborated by the story given by the Ibri Batuta 
of the conversion of the Maldives; which occurred, as he heard, four 
generations (say one hundred and twenty years) before his visit to 
these islands in 1342. The Portuguese discovered the Laccadives in 
May f498, and built forts upon them, but about 1545 the natives 
rose upon their oppressors. The islands' subsequently became a 
suzerainty of the raja of Cannanore, and after the peace of Seririga- 
patam; 1792* the southern group was permitted to remain under the 
management of the native chief at a yearly tribute. This was often 
in arrear, and on this account these islands were sequestrated by* the 
British government in 1877. 

See The Patina and Geography of the Maidive and Laccadive 
Archipelagoes red. J. Stanley Gardiner (Cambridge 1 901-1905) ; 
MalabarDistrict, Gazetteer (Madras, 1908) ; G. Pereira, “ As Ilhas de 
Pyye ” (Bpletim dp, Soc. Geog. , Lisbon, 1 898-1 899) gives details 
relating to the Laccadives from the 16th-century MS. volume be 
ifisulis et peregrmdtidnle lusitanorum in the National Libraky, Lisbon. 

< LACCOLITE (Gf. M/c/cos, cistern, \idos, stone), lin geology, 
the name given by Grove IG Gilbert to intrusive masses 
of igneous rock possessing a cake-like form, which he first 
described from the Henry Mountains of southern Utah. Their 
characteristic is that they have spread out along the bedding 
planes of the strata, but are not so broad and thin as the sheets 
or intrusive sills which, consisting usually of basic rocks, have 
spread over immense distances without attaining any great 
thickness. Laccolites cover a comparatively small area and 
have greater thickness. Typically they have a domed upper 
surface while their base is flat. In the Henry Mountains they 
are from 1 to 5 iriv in diameter and range in thickness up to 
about 5000 ft. The cause of their peculiar shape appears to 
be the viscosity of the rock injected, which is usually of inter- 
mediate character and comparatively rich in alkalis, belonging 
to the trachytes and similar lithological types. These are. 
much lbss fluid than the basalts, and the latter in consequence 
spread but much more readily along the bedding planes, forming 
thirl flat-topped sills. At each side the laccolites thin out' rapidly 
so; that their upper surface slopes steeply to the margins. The 
strata above them which have been uplifted and bent are often 
cracked by extension, and as the igneous materials well into 
the 1 fissures a large number of dikes is produced. At the base 
of the laccolite, on the other hand, the strata are flat and dikes 
are rare, though there may be a conduit up which the magma 
tias flowed’ into the laccolite. The rocks around are often 
ihuch affected by contact alteration, and great masses of Vtheih 
have sometimes sunk into the laccolite, where they may be 
partly melted and absorbed. 

' Gilbert obtained evidence that these laccolites were filled 
at depths of 7000 to 10,000 ft. and did not reach the surface, 
giving rise to volcanoes. From the effects on the drainage of 
the country it seemed probable that above the laccolites the 
strata swelled up in flattish eminences. Often they occur side 
by side in groups belonging to a single period, though all the 
members of each group are not strictly of the same age. One 
laccolite may be formed on the side of an earlier one, and com- 
pound laccolites also occur. s When exposed by erosion they 
give rise to hills, and their appearance varies somewhat with the 
stage of development. 

Ip the ; western, part of South America Iaccplites agreeing in all 
e s§fhtial pmts with thpfe described by Gilbert occur inconsiderable 
numbers and present some diversity of types. Occasionally they are. 


asymmetrical, or have one steep or vertical side while the other is 
gently inclined. In other cases they split into a number of sheets 
spreading outwards through the ; rocks around. But the term" 
laccolite has also been adopted by geologists in Britain and elsewhere 
to describe a variety, of intrusive masses not strictly identical in- 
character with those of the Henry Mountains. Some of these rest 
on a puryed, floor, like the gabbro masses of the Cuillin Hills in Skye 
others are injected along a flattish plane of unconformability where 
one system of rocks rests on the upturned and eroded edges of an 
older series. An example of the latter class is furnished by the felsite 
mass, of the Black,;HUl/in the Pentlands, near Edinburgh, which has* 
followed the line between the Silurian; and the Old Red Sandstone,; 
forcing the rocks upwards without, spreading Put laterally tq any 
i great extent. ' : > • ; r ' ' • ; * 

The term laccolite has also been applied to many granite intrusions, 
such as those of Cornwall. . We know from the evidence of mining 
shafts which have been sunk in .the country near the edge of these 
granites that; they slope downwards underground with an angle of 
; twenty to thirty degrees. They have been proved' also to have been 
injected along certain wall-marked horizons; so that although the 
rocks of the country have been folded :in a very complicated manner 
the granite, can often be shown to adhere closely to. certain members, 
of the stratigraphical sequence for a considerable distance. , Hence it 
is clear that their upper surfaces are convex and gently arched, and it 
is conjectured that the strata must extend belovV them, though at a 
great depth, forming a floor. The definite proof of this has not been 
attained for no borings have penetrated the granites and reached 
sedimentary rocks beneath them. But often in i mountainous 
countries Whefe there are deep Valleys the bases of great granite 
laccolites are exposed To view, in the hill sides. These granite sills 
have a considerable thickness in proportion to their length, raise the 
rocks above them and fill them with dikes, and behave, generally; like 
typical laccolites. j I n contradistinction to intrusions of this type with 
a; well-defined floor we may place the batholiths, bysmaliths, plutorilc 
plugs and Stocks, which have vertical margins and apparently descend 
to unknown depths. It has been conjectured that masses of this type 
eat their way upwards by dissolving the # rock, above them and ab- 
sorbing it, or excavate a passage by breaking up the roof of the space 
they^ occupy while the fragments detached sink downwards arid are 
lost in the ascending magma. v > : ? ; (J. Si F.) 

LACE (corresponding to Ital. merletto, trina ; Genoese pizzo ; 
Ger. spitzen; Fr. dentelle; Dutch, kanten; Span, encaje; the 
English word owes something to the Fr. lassis or lacis, but both 
are connected with the earlier Lat. laqueus; early: French laces 
were also called passements or insertions and dents or edgings),; 
the name applied to ornamental open work formed of threads of 
flax, cotton, silk, gold or silver, and occasionally of mohair or 
aloe fibre, looped or plaited or twisted together by hand) (1) with 
a needle, when the work is distinctively known as “ needlepoint 
lace 1(2), with bobbins, pins and: a pillow or cushion, when the 
work : is known as “ pillow Jace and (3) by steam-driven 
machinery, when imitations of both needlepoint and pillqw 
laces are produced. Lace-making implies the production of, 
ornament and fabric concurrently. Without a pattern or design 
the fabric of lace cannot be made. 

The publication of patterns for needlepoint and pillow laces 
dates, from about the middle of the 16th century. Before that 
period lace> described such articles as cords and narrow brai ds of 
plaited and twisted threads, used not only to fasten shoes,, 
sleeves and corsets together, but also in a decorative manner to 
braid the hair, to wind round hats, and to be sewn as trimmings 
upon costumes., • 1 Jn a Harleian MS. of the time of Henry VI. 
and Edward IV.,, about 147 1 , directions are given for. the making 
of “ lace Bascon, lace indented, lace bordered, lace J covert, a 
brode lace, ; a round lace, a thynne lace, an open lace; lace for 
hattys,” &c. The MS. opens with an illuminated capital letter, 
in which is the figure of a woman making these articles. The 
MS. supplies a clear description how threads in combinations of 
twos, threes, fours, fives, to tens and fifteens, were to be, twisted 
and plaited together. Instead of the pillow, bobbins arid pins 
with which pillow lace soon afterwards was made,, tie hands were 
used,; each finger of a hand serving as a peg upon which was 
placed^ a “ bowys or “ bow,” or little ball of thread. Each 
ball might be of different colour from the other. , The writer of 
the MS. says that the first finger next the thumb shall be called 
A, the next B, and so on. According to the sort of cord or braid 
to be made, so each of the four fingers^ A, B, C, D might be called 
intb service. A “ thy fine lace ” might be made with three 
threads, and then only fingers A, B, C would be required. A 
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“'rbqrid ' ?i ^^ j ^tdiiter h tlidh r tJi^ -tthynno ’* 
tjli^'ser^tce forii; ^ ' ' ' ^1S ( dfoj^hj| 
ttie? juse pf ; threads ceji^i^i; fingers la- spit * 

braid might be madei But* when laces * of more : importance 
Were wanted, such as a broad lace for ** hattys;” 1 the dngers oh' 
the ihahds of assistants were; required. The siMlTer colds ' or 
“ thynne laces,” when fastened^n simple or fantastic .loops along' 
the edges of ^collars and cuffs, were called “purls ”, (see the small 
edge to the hollar Worn by Catherine de -Medici, PL IL fig. 4). 
In another direction frdni which sbpie suggestion may be derived 
as to the 'evolution of 'lace-makiiig'' notice should be taken pf; the 
fact i that .at; an early period; the darning of varied ornamental 
devices, stiff and georhetric in treatment into hand-made network 
of small square ! meshes (see squares; of ‘ Ji Idcis; PI. I . fig. i ) 
became specialized in many; Eurppean countries. •' This is held 
by sorne, writers: to be ? opus filatorium,” or “ opus araneum ” 
(spiders work).- Examples of this “ opus filatorium,” said to date 
from the i 3 th century exist iri public collectibris. The produc- 
tions . of ' this d^irp.ingdn the early part of the ‘ 1 6th century came! 
to be known as “ punto a maglia quadra c? in. Italy and as, 
“ lacis ” in Frarice, and through a growing demand for household 
and wearing linen, very : muph of the “ lacis ? Whs 'made iri white 
threads ' riot only in Italy and ! F ranee but also in Spain. Iri 
appearance it is a filmy fabric: With white threads also were 
the “ purlings ” < above mentioned - made* by means of leaden 
bobbins of; “'firirii,” j arid ] were called “ iriefletti/a piohib'irii ” (see 
lower border,' PI. II. fig.' 3);.! iCiit and; drawn thfea!d!ilhbn 
(tlic latter* known as “ tela rirata ” in Italy and , as “ deshiladp, f V 
in Spairi) were other 1 forms of embroidery as much in vogue as 
the darriing bn y net ! and the ; “ priflirig.^ The ornament of ; much 
Of; this cut ^ n d fir awn lihbii work (see' cpllar of -CathcririR de’ 
Medici,* Pl‘ II. fig. 4) , more restricted in scope ; than that of the 
darning on net, was governed by the recurrence of open squares 
formed by the withdrawal of the 1 threads. Within these squares 
arid rectangles fadiatirig devices ^usually were Worked by' means 
of whipped and' buttorihoie ' stitches ’ (PI. fig. 5). The general 
effect in the lirien was a succession ! bf insertions of borders of 
plaint or enriched reticulations, whence the name “ punto a 
reticella ” given to this class of embroidery in Itilyi Workfif 
similar 1 style and especially that with whipped stitches was done 
rather earlier in the Grecian islands, which derived' it from Asia 
Minor -and Persia; The close connexion of the Venetian republic 
with 1 Greece and the eastern islands j 'as Well as its commercial 
relations with the East; sufficiently explains ari* early 1 transplant- 
ing Of this kirid Of embroidery into Venice; as well as in' Southern 
Spain-; 1 : At* Venice besides being called “ f eticblla?* cut wbrk was 
also balled “ punto trigliato.” Once fairly established as; home 
industries such arts were quickly' exploitedwith-a beauty and 
variety bb pat terri, complexity of stitch and delicacy of e&ebu- 
t'iori, until insertions and edgings made ' independently 'Of any 
line'ri'ias a starting base 1 (see first two borders, PL II. fig. 3) ‘barite 
into being under the nariie of “ Punto in aria ” (PL II. fig. 7).! 
This was * the first variety of Venetian and Italian ; needlepoint 
lace in the middle -of the 16 th ceritriry; 1 and its appearance then 
almost* coiribides in date With that of the “ meriettf a piombihi,;” 
which was 1 the earliest Italian cushion ; or pillow lace (see lower 
edging; PL II. fig. 3). ' - - - 

'Phe many Varieties ox needlepoint and pillow laces will be 

^ The prevalence of fashion iri the above-meritioried sorts of em- 
broidery during the 1 6th ceritury is marked by the number, of patterns 
boqks -then published. . , In Venice a work qf.tfiis oJas? wasisspedby 
Alessandro Paganniiiq in 1527 ; anothen qf ,a siinilaf nature,- printed 
b^Pierre Guittiy? appeared in the ‘Sariie year 5 at 'Cologne! arid ; Ud 
Fleiir lu science depduMraicfure eVpatrotis de brodeH^Sfd'gdnufdbicque 
ehytalique , was published at Paris in 1530^ From* these early dates 
until; the beginning of the 17 th century pattern-books for embroidery, 
in Italy; France, Germany and, England f were.- published in great, 
abundance.; The; desighs’ contained mmriny of |n6Se 'dafing ffpifi tfie 
early X 6th Century were to ! bd workeffifor costumes nrid Harigirigb 1 , arid 1 
consisted bf scrolls., ; arabesques,' birds* ariimals,« flowers, - foliage, herbs 
and; grasses, f. ^piar, hqwpvpr, as. tfieir. reproduction, Ja,ce^ might] be 
concerned, the ^ execution^ of cbmpiicated. work , wa? involved which’ 
none 1 brit practised lfiee-Workers^sfidh as 'thpsd who arqse ri C'entufy 
liter, cOuld be expbbtedvtbffirideftake/U * ^ y *rro i. -di hns- .^hKvf xu 


touthedi ori under; the headmgtalldfct<ed;ib leach: these iriethod§ 
of- making ' lace.; ; ? Herb, however, -thei- grinaM 1 cirbrimstariceS * of 
their genesis / ffiay ^be f briefly 1 alludedicto. rtlfhe activity iri cold 
arid braid^makirig and iri ;ttod:-paatticular r^r;^ ibS^^bria-riiefitkl 
rieedlework. already meritioned clearly pbstrilated such spbcial 
labour as was capable of being converted ifitd ] lace-makifig; 
Arid from the ;i 6th centUFy onwards the stimffifis tblhelridti^fry 
in Europe was afforded by regular tradb demand/ ; obi|pl^C tfi 
the exertions of those, who ; encouraged their dependents - or 
proteges to give their spare time to remunerative home- occupa- 1 
tions ; . Thus the origin and perpetuation of the industry ' have 
cbine to Be associated With the women folk Vof ! p^s^nt^ and 
fisherriieri in circumstances which; present little,; dissimilarity 
whether in regard to needle lace workers now making lace’ in 
whitewashed -cottages arid cabins at Youghal and ; Eenirifire iri 
the south of Ireland, 6r those who produced theii “ pufiti iiti aria ^ 
during the 1 6th century about the lagoons of Venice, qr , French-, 
women who , made, the sumptuous “ Points de France V ^ at 
Alengon and elsewhere in the 17th and T 8th centuries; bf pillb^ 
lace Workers; to be seeri at the present day at little .^ea^id^;i?;illa^ 
tucked away, in Devonshire dells, or those who , were eiigaged 
more than four hundred, years ago in “ merletti a piombini -•dn 
Italian villages or on “ Dentelles au fuseau in Flemish low-; 
lands. The ornamental character, however, 1 of these ; several 
laces would be found to, differ much; but method?, materials, 
appliances and opportunities of, work would iri the main, be alike. 
As fashion in wearing laces extended, . so work ers crim e . , to be 
drawn' together into groups' by employers who ^ted chaiiriels 
for general trade. 2 Nuns in the past as in thq present 'huVesalso 
devoted attention to the industry, often^proyidirig in^f|fcc9JVM n i 
precincts wqjkrqoms nqt only for peasant •yrpn^jen. ;tp ca?:yy ouf 
commissions in the, service of the. efiurch or for fhe trade,, but 
also, for the, purpose, pf training ch.ildreri in; the art., ,; Elsewhere 
lace , schools have, beep fqunded by benefactors or organized by 
some leading , local iace-maker 3 as much for , trading , as , for. 
education. In all this* variety ( of circumstance; development' 
of. finer W9 r L has depended upon the abilities of the workers, being 
exercised under sound direction, whether derived through tihefe 
own , intuitions, or supplied by intelligent and tasteful employers. 
Where any such direction; has been ; absent the industry viewed 
cpmrnercially has suffered, its productions being devqid of artistic 
effect or adaptability to the changing tastes of demand, ; : : : 

, It is note worthy tfiat the two widely distant regions, of Europe 
where pictorial .art first flourished and attained high perfeptiprij 
north Italy and Flanders,; were . precisely the. localities where 
lace-ixiakiiig first became an industry ; of, > importance, both from 
pn artistic and from a commercial point of yjew. . Notwithstand-, 
ing more convincing evidence as to the earlier development of 
pijlow la,ce. making in Italy the invention, of pillow -jlace is often 
credited to ,tbe $ Fleipings ; f , but .there . .is no distinct trace qf ( the 
time or the locality. In a picture said to exist, in the churcfi.rif 
St Gqmar at Lierre, and sometimes, attributed to Quentin 
Matsys (1495), is introduced a girl apparently, working at some, 
sort of lace t w|th pillow,; bobbins* &C., which rire;; S°xnewhat 
similar jfcp the implements in use. in more recent'yimes.A From 
tfie v.ery infancy of Flemish art an active intercourse was main-r 
tained between the Low Countries and the. great centres qf 
Italian art; and it is therefore only what might b,e, expected 
that the wonderful examples of the art and handiwork of Venice 
in lace-making should soon , have come, to be known, to and 
rivalled among the equally industrious, thriving , and artistic 
Flemings, At the end of the, 16th century , pattern-boqks. were 
issued. , in Flanders having the same general . ehaftacf er. as those 
published' for the : guidance of tfie Venet|an^ and other Italian; 
laqermakp|si ;)j . . . ... ... . I, • 

• 2 A Very complete account of how these conditiona begati and 
developed at Alert eon, for instancy is given , iuMadame D.^spierre’sr 
istqirc Fpint d^Ale^qn ,( 1 ^gplto, which; isjapqended ;an int^Cs^f^ 

and annotated list of merchahtsl designers and|rnakers qf Poinjf 
d ’ Alen eon . ., , . . ■ • ’ ; ‘ 1 : : ! r ' '• ! : ] > t ’ : ■ 

■ 3 E;g. The farnily bf Camusat at Akn^pn f rqrri' i 602 uritil 1^93. 

> 4: The picture, howevef- as Seguin has ;poihted' but,' Was' probably 
painted ! soie thirty yearsirifety arid by jea'ri 1 1 ; ’ ■ ' hl " 5 ;i ’ i; ‘ 1 


r , dadtthm nr a rnVFRT FT COMPOSED OF SQUARES OF “LACIS” OR DARNED NETTING, DIVIDED BY LINEN CUT-WORK BANDS. 

IG 'ThTsquares lire wOTted^vIt^^roup^reiiresenting the Albert^Museun^) 1 ^ ramatlc story Celest.na, Spanish or Portuguese. 
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Plate II. 


LACE 



Fig. 3.— THREE VANDYKE OR DENTATED BORDERS OF 
ITALIAN LACE OF THE LATE i6th CENTURY. 

Style usually called “ Reticella . ” on account of the patterns being 
based on repeated squares or reticulations. The two first borders 
are of needlepoint work; the lower border is of such pillow lace 
as was known in Italy as “ merletti a piombini.” 







Fig. 4 — CATHERINE DE MEDICI, WEARING A LINEN 
UPTURNED COLLAR OF CUT WORK AND NEEDLE- 
POINT LACE. Louvre. About 1540. 


Fig. 7— BORDER OF FLAT NEEDLEPOINT LACE OF 
FULLER TEXTURE THAN THAT OF FIG. 3 , AND 
FROM A FREER STYLE OF DESIGN IN WHICH 
CONVENTIONALIZED FLORAL FORMS HELD TO- 
GETHER BY SMALL BARS OR TYES ARE USED. 
Style called “ Punto in Aria,” chiefly on account of its indepen- 
dence of squares or reticulations. Italian. Early 17th century. 




Fig. 5.-CORNER OF A NAPKIN OR HANDKERCHIEF FlG ' ^--AMEUE HAINAULT, 
BORDERED WITH “RETICELLA” NEEDLEPOINT WEARING A RUFF OF NEEDLEPOINT RETICELLA 

LACE IN THE DESIGN OF WHICH ACORNS AND LACE. By Morcelse. The Hague. About 1600. 

CARNATIONS ARE MINGLED WITH GEOMETRIC {Figs. 4 and 6 by permission of Messrs Braun, Clement & Co., 
RADIATIONS. Probably of English early 17th century. Dornach {Alsace), and Paris.) 
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; t France and England were nuLfarbehind Venice and Flanders 
in making needle and ' pillow lacel - ; Henry III. of ! France ( 1 574 “ 
1589) appointed a Venetian), iFrederic Vinciolo, pattern maker 
for varieties of linen needle Works and laces to his court. Through 
the influence of this fertile designer the seeds of a taste for lace 
in France were principally sown. But the. event which par 
excellence would seem to have fostered the higher development 
of the French art of lace-making was the 1 aid officially given it 
in the following ^century by Louis XIV 7 acting -on t^e^dvice 


done. < bn f a* 'jiiliow or cushion -and<'wMi •- the needier . in the'' «iyle 
of the laces made ! at » Venice, '.denoaj Ragusa andotherplaces, 
these French irnitations were to be 1 called “ points de France.'’'’ 
By 1671; the Italian ambassador at . Paris -writes,' “ 'Gallantly 
is the minister Colbert on his way to' bring 'the ‘lhvorid’aria’' to 
perfection/?' Six years later an Italian; Dontenigo Conlarini, 
alludes, to- the “ punto in aria,” ‘‘ which the' French can. no-# 
do' to admiration.” ■> The' Styles' of ■ design which emanated 1 froth 
the chief of the French lacO centre; Alengon, were more fanciful 



Fig. 2k — Portion of a Flounce of NCedlepoi 

sidered td be a peculiarity of “ Point d’Argentaii M : >dm^o f the 


Iftchvlcarly 


18th century,. " Point de France.” ; The honeycomb ground is; com 
fillings afe made in the manner of the “ Point d’Alengon reseau. f . j 


of his minister Colbert. Intrigue and diplomacy were put into 
action to secure the services of- Venetian lace-workers;, arid by 
an edict' dated 1665 the lace-making centres at Alehpon, Quesnoy, 
Arras, Reims, Sedan, CMteah Thierry, Loudun and elsewhere 
were selected for the operations of a company in aid of which 
the state made a contribution of 36,000 francs ; at the j same 
time the importation of Venetian, Flemish and other laces was 
strictly forbidden. 1 The edict contained instructions that- the 
lace-makers should produce all sorts of thread work, such as those 
• 1 See the poetical skit Rfaolte des pdssements et hroderies, written 
by Mademoiselle de la Tousse, cousin; of Madame de! S6vign6i'in;the 
middle of the 17th century,, which quarks the fjayouK.wliichTotejgp; 
Ihces at ifhat time commanded amongst the leaders of French fashion. 


and: less, severe than the Venetian, .and. it is. evident that, the 
Flemish lace-makers later on adopted many of these French 
patterns for.itheir Own use. The provision of French - designs 
(fig., 24), which owes; so much to the state, patronage; contrasts 
with the absence of corresponding provision in England and 

was noticed early in the 18th century by Bishop Berkeley. 
“ How,” he asks, “ could France -and Flanders .have drawn 
so much money: from other countries for figured silk, lace and 
tapestry, if they had not had their academies'of ^design?”!- /Ji.w' i 

It iff! ifaSrly ' evident 'too that-* the J Freiicii lhces thOfflselVesV'laicWn 
as bisett,e,” r “ gueHse,”; ,“ pampane ;’; and ".mignonette,’ were 
small and 'OTihp^Ju^%' fpsigfij^pt vWPW, ; W t W u ts pretend, 

design. 





LACE 


, » f£he humble endeavours of peasantry in England (which 
could boast of no schools of design), Germany, Sweden, Russia 
and Spain could not result in work of so high artistic pretension 
as that of France and Flanders. In the 1 8th century good lace 
was made in Devonshire, but it is only in recent years that to 
some extent the hand lace-makers of England aiid Ireland have 
become impressed with the necessity of well-considered designs 
for their work. ;Pillow lace making under the name of. “ bone 
lace making ” was pursued in the 17th Century in Buckingham- 
shire, Hertfordshire and Bedfordshire, and in 1724 Defoe refers 
to ithe manufacture of bone lace in which villagers We£6 wpnder- 
faily exercised and improved within these few years past. 
“Bone ” lace dates from the 17th century in England and was 
practically the counterpart of Flemish “ dentelles au fuseau,” 
and related also to the Italian “ merletti a piombini ” (see 
M. fig. to). In Germany, Barbara Uttmann, a native 
of Nuremberg, instructed peasants of the Harz , mountains to 
twist and plait threads in 1561/ She was assisted by certain 
refugees from Flanders. A sort of “ purling ” or imitation of 
the Italian “ merletti a piombini ” was the style of work produced 

then. , r 

Lace of comparatively simple design has been made for centuries 
in villages of Andalusia as. Well as in Spanish conventual estab- 
lishments. The “ point d’Espagne,” however, appears to have 
been a commercial name given by French manufacturers of a 
class of lace made in France with gold or silver threads on the 
pillow and greatly esteemed by Spaniards in the 17th century. 
No lape pattern-books have been found to have been published 
iii Spain; The needle-made laces which; came out of Spanish 
monasteries in 1830, when these institutions were dissolved, 
Were mostly Venetian needle-made laces. The lace vestments 
preserved at the cathedral at Granada hitherto presumed to be of 
Spanish work are verified as being Flemish of the 17th century 
(similar in style to PL fig. 14). the industry is not alluded 
to in Spanish ordinances of the 1 5th, 1 6th or 17th centuries, but 
traditions which throw its origin back to the Moors or Saracens 
are still current in Seville and its neighbourhood, where a 
twisted and knotted arrangement of fine cords is often worked 1 
under the name of “ Morisco ” fringe, elsewhere called macrame 
lace. Black and white silk pillow laces, or “ blondes,” date from 
the 1 8th century. They were made in considerable quantity 
in the neighbourhood of Chantilly, and imported for mantillas 
by Spain, where corresponding silk lace making was started. 
Although after the 18th century the making of silk laces more or 
less ceased at Chantilly and the neighbourhood, the craft is now 
carried on in Normandy— at Bayeux and Caen— as well as in 
Auvergne , which is also noted for its simple “ torchon ” , laces. 
Silk pillow lace making is carried on in Spain, especially at 
Barcelona. The patterns are- almost entirely imitations from 
iSth-century French ones of a large arid free floral character, 
tace-making is said to have, been promoted in Russia through 
the patronage of the court, after the visit of Peter the Great to 
Paris in the early days of the 18th century. Peasants in the 
districts of Vologda, Balakhua (Nijni-Novgorod), Bieleff (Tula) 
and Mzensk (Orel) make pillow laces of simple patterns. Malta 
is noted for producing a silk pillow lace of black or white, or red 
threads, chiefly of patterns in which repetitions of circles, 
Wheels and radiations of shapes resembling grains of wheat 
are the main features. This characteristic of design/ appearing 
in white linen thread laces of similar make which have been 
identified as Genoese pillow laces of the early 17th century, 
reappears in Spanish and Paraguayan work. Pillow lace in 
imitation of Maltese, Buckinghamshire and Devonshire laces 
is made to a small extent in Ceylon, in different parts of India 
and in Japan. A successful effort has also been made to re- 
establish the industry in the island of Burano near Venice, and 
pillow and needlepoint lace; of good design is made there. 

At present the chief sources of hand-made < lace f are France, 
Belgium, Ireland and England. 

France is faithful to her traditions : in , maintaining a lively 

1 Useful information has been communicated to the writer of, the 
present article on lace by Mrs B. Wishaw of Seville. 


and graceful taste in lace-making; Fashion' of Jate years has 
called for ampler and more boldly effective laces, readily produced 
with both braids and cords and far less intricate needle or pillow 
work than was required for the dainty and smaller laces of 

earlier date. . - • # / ' , 

In Belgium the social and economic conditions are, as they 
have been in the past, more conducive and more favourable 
than elsewhere to lace-making at a sufficiently remunerative 



Fig ; 25 —Collar and Berthe of Irish Crochet Lace. 


rate of wages. The production of hand-made laces in Belgium 
was in 1900 greater than that of France. The principal modern 
needle-made lace of Belgium is the “ Point de Gaze , 
Duchesse ” and Bruges laces are the chief pillow-made laces; 
whilst “ Point Applique ” and “ Plat Applique ’ are frequently 
the results not only of combining needle-made and pillow work, 
but also of using them in conjunction with machine-made net. 
Ireland is the best producer of that substantial looped-thread 
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Fig. 26.— Collar of Irish Crochet Lace. 

work known as crochet (see figs. 25, 26, 27) , which must be 
regarded as a hand-made lace fabric although hot classifiable 
as a needlepoint or pillow lace. It is also quite distinct in char- 
acter from pseudo-laces, which are really embroideries with a 
lace-like appearance, e.g. embroideries on net, cut and embroidered 
cambrics and fine linen. For such as these Ireland, maintains 
a reputation in its admirable Limerick and Carrickmacross 
laces, made not only in Limerick and Carrickmacross, but also, 








Fig. 9.— HENRI II..DUC DE MONTMORENCY, WEARING A 
FALLING LACE COLLAR. By Le Nain. Louvre. About 1628. 
(By permission of Messrs Braun, Clement & Co., 

Dornoch (Alsace), and Paris.) 


Fig. 8— MARY, COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE, WEARING 
A COIF AND CUFFS OF RETICELLA LACE. 
National Portrait Gallery. Dated 1614. 


Fig. 10.— SCALLOPPED COLLAR OF TAPE-LIKE 
PILLOW-MADE LACE. 

Possibly of English early 17th-century work. Its texture is 
typical of a development in pillow-lace-making later than that of 
the lower edge of “ merletti a piombini” in PI. II. fig. 3. 


Fig. II.— JAMES II. WEARING A JABOT AND CUFFS 
OF RAISED NEEDLEPOINT LACE. 

By Riley. National Portrait Gallery. About 1685. 

(Figs. 8 and 11, photo by Emery Walker.) 


Fig. 12. — JABOT OF NEEDLEPOINT LACE WORKED 
PARTLY IN RELIEF, AND USUALLY KNOWN AS 
“GROS POINT DE VENISE.” 

Middle of 17th century. Conventional scrolling stems with off- 
shooting pseudo-blossoms and leafs are specially characteristic. 
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Fig. 13— MME VERBIEST, WEARING PILLOW-MADE 
LACE A R&SEA U. 

From the family group by Gonzales Coquer. Buckingham Palace. 
About 1664. 

(By permission of Messrs Braun , Clement & Co., 

Dornach (Alsace), and Paris.) 




Fig. 15.— PRINCESS MARIA TERESA STUART, WEARING 
A FLOUNCE OR TABLIER OF LACE SIMILAR TO 
THAT IN FIG. 17. Dated 1695. 

From a group by Largilliere. National Portrait Gallery. 
(Photo by Emery Walker.) 


Fig. 16.— FLOUNCE OF PILLOW-MADE LACE A ROSEAU. 

Flemish, of the middle of the 17th century. This lace is usually 
thought to be the earliest type of “Point d’Angleterre” in contra- 
distinction to the “Point de Flandres” (fig. 14). 


Fig. 14.— PIECE OF PILLOW-MADE LACE USUALLY 
KNOWN AS “POINT DE FLANDRES A BRIDES.” 

Of the middle of the 17th century, the designs for which were 
often adaptations from those made for such needlepoint lace as that 
of the Jabot in fig. 12. 


Fig, 17. — VERY DELICATE NEEDLEPOINT LACE WITH 
CLUSTERS OF SMALL RELIEF WORK. 

Venetian, middle of the 17th century, and often called “rose- 
point lace,” and sometimes “ Point de Neige.” 





in Kinsale, Newry, Crossmaglen and elsewhere. The demand 
from France for Irish crochet is how far beyond the supply, a 
condition which leads not only to the rapid repetition by Irish 
workers of old patterns, but tends also to a gradual debasement 
of both texture and ornament. Attempts have been made to 

counteract this tend- 


I ency, 

; |p l| rf ; j success, as the sped- 

/ X * ||B pi | \ . hBK - I mens. of Irish crochet 

I in figs. 25, 26 and 27 

USB BS I * indicate. 

"^^SS ' mm -fl v ^ ‘‘Bk'I ' An appreciable 
B amount of pillow- 

| made lace is annu- 

a % supplied from 

Devonshire, Buck- 

Fig. 2 7 .-Lady s Sleeve of Irish Crochet Lace. ; rt g temgh ;^ . B ed- 

fordshire and Northampton, but it is bought almost wholly for 
home use. The English laces are made almost entirely in accord- 
ance with the precedents of the 19th century — that is to say, in 
definite lengths and widths, as for borders, insertions and flounces, 
although large shaped articles* such as panels for dresses, long 
sleeves complete skirts, jackets, blouses, and fancifully shaped 
collars of considerable dimensions have of late been freely made 
elsewhere. To make such things entirely of lace necessitates 
many modifications in the ordinary methods; the English 
kce-workers are slow to adapt their work in the manner requisite, 
and hence are far behind in the race to respond to the fashionable 
demand. No countries succeed so welkin promptly answering 
the variable call of fashion as France and Belgium. 

As regards trade in lace, America probably buys more from 
Belgium than from France; France and England come next as 
purchasers of nearly equal quantities, after which come "Russia and 
Italy. 


The greatest amount of lace now made is that which issues from 
machines in England, France and Germany. The total number pf 
persons employed in the lace industry in England in 1871 was 49,370, 
and .in 1901 about 34,929, of whom not more than 5000 rnaae lace 
by hand. 


The early history 1 of the lace-making machine coincides 
with that of the stocking frame, that machine having been 
adapted about the year 1768 for producing open-looped fabrics 
which had a net-like appearance. About 1786 frames for making 
point nets by machinery first appear at Mansfield and later at 
Ashbourne and Nottingham and soon afterwards modifications 
were introduced into such frames in order to make varieties of 


meshes in the point nets which were classed as figured nets. 
In 1808 and 1809 John Heathcoat of Nottingham obtained 
patents for machines for making bobbin net with a simpler and 
more readily produced mesh than that of the point net just 
mentioned. For at least thirty years thousands of women 
had been employed in and about Nottingham in the embroidery 
of simple ornament on net. In 1813 John Leavers began to 
improve the figured net weaving machines above mentioned, 
and from these the lace-making machines in use at the present 
time were developed. But it was the application of the cele- 
brated Jacquard apparatus to such machines that enabled 
manufacturers to produce all sorts of patterns in thread-work 
in imitation of the patterns for hand-made Ta^e. A French 
machine called the “ dentelliere ” was devised (see La Nature 
for the 3rd of March 1881), and the patterns produced by it 
were of plaited threads. The expense, however, attending the 
production of plaited lace by the “ dentelliere ” is as great as 
that of pillow face made by the hand, and so the machine has 
not succeeded for ordinary trade purposes. More successful 
results have been secured by the new patent circular lace machine 
of Messrs. Birkin & Co. of Nottingham, the productions of which, 
all of simple design, cannot be distinguished from hand-made 
pillow lace of the same style (see figs. 57, 58, 59). 

Before dealing with technical details in processes of making 
lace whether by hand or by the machine, the component parts of 
different makes of lace may be considered. * These are governed 


1 See Fel kin’s Machine-wrought Hosiery and Lace Manujactures. 


by the ornaments or patterns, which may be so designed* as 
they were in the earlier laces, that the different component parts 
may touch one another without any intervening ground- work; 
But as a wish arose to vary the effect of the details in a pattern 
ground-works were gradually developed and at first consisted of 
links or ties between the substantial parts of the pattern.' 
bars or ties were succeeded by grounds of meshes, like nets. 
Sometimes the substantial parts of a pattern were outlined With a 
single thread or by a strongly marked raised edge of buttonhole- 
stitched or of plaited work. Minute fanciful devices were then 
introduced to enrich various portions of the pattern. Some 
of the heavier needle-made laces resemble low relief carving in 
ivory, and the edges of the relief portions are often decorated 
with clusters of small loops. For the most part all this elabora- 
tion was brought to a high pitch of variety and finish by French 
designers and workers; and French terms are more usual in 
speaking of details in laces. Thus the solid part of the pattern 
is called the toils or clothing, the links or ties are called brides , 
the meshed grounds are called rSseaux, the outline to the edges 
of a pattern is called cordonnet or brode , the insertions of 
fanciful devices modes, the little loops picots. These terms are 
applicable to the various portions of laces made with the needle* 
on the pillow or by the machine. 

The sequence, of patterns in lace (which may be verified upon 
referring to figs. 1 to 23) is roughly as follows. From about 
1540 to 1590 they were composed of geometric forms set within 
squares, or of crossed and radiating line devices, resulting in 
a very open fabric, stiff and almost wiry in effect, > without 
brides or rSseaux, From 1590 may be dated the introduction 
into patterns of very conventional floral and even human 
and animal forms and slender scrolls, rendered in a tape-like 
texture,, held together by brides. To the period from 1620 to 
1670 belongs the development of long continuous scroll patterns 
with rSseaux and brides, accompanied in the case of needle- 
made laces with an elaboration of details, e.g. cordonnet with 
massings of picots* Much of these laces enriched with ’ fillings 
or modes was made at this time. From 1650 to 1700 the scroll 
patterns gave way to arrangements of detached ornamental 
details (as in PI. VI, fig. 22): and about 1700 to 1760 more 
important schemes or designs were made (as in PL fig. 19, 
and in fig. 24 in text), into which were introduced naturalistic 
renderings of .garlands, flowers, birds, . trophies, architectural 
ornament and human figures. Grounds composed entirely 
of varieties of MQdes as in the case of the rSseau rosace (PI. V. 
fig. 21) were sometimes made; then. From 1760 to .1800 small 
details consisting of bouquets, sprays of flowers, single flowers, 
leaves, birds, spots and such like were adopted, and sprinkled 
over meshed grounds,, and the character of the texture was gauzy 
and filmy (as in figs. 40 and 42). Since that time variants bej 
the .foregoing styles pf pattern and textures have been used 
according to the bent of fashion in favour of simple or complex 
ornamentation, or of stiff, compact or filmy textures. 

Needlepoint Lace— The way in which the early Venetian 
“ punto in aria ” was made corresponds with that in Which 
needlepoint lace is now worked. The pattern is first drawn 
upon a piece of parchment. The parchment is then stitched 
to two pieces of linen. Upon the leading lines drawn on the 
parchment a thread is . laid, and fastened through to the parch- 
ment and linen by means of stitches, thus constructing a skeleton 
thread pattern (see left- : , 
hand part , of fig. 30). 

Those portions which 
are to be represented as. 
the “ clothing or toils > . 
are usually worked as 
indicated in the en- 
larged diagram (fig. 29), , ....... 

and then edged as a rule with buttonhole stitching (fig. 28). 
Between these toils portions of the pattern are worked ties 
{brides) ox meshes (rSseaux), arid thus the various parts united inf 6 
one fabric are wrought on to the face of the parchment pattern 
and reproducing it (see right-hand part of fig. 36). A knife is 



Fig. 28. Fig. 29. 
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passed s ibetween the two pieces of linen at the ibtfdb of the parcH- ; 
ment,) cutting: the .stitches which have passed through the parch-* 
ifient and ; linen > and so releasing the lace itself from its pattern 
parchment.! In the earlier; stages-, the lace was made in lengths 
to Serve as insertions (passements) and also in Vandykes ( dbntelles ) \ 



■ s .FiG, 30.-- Parchment. Pattern showing work in progress : the 
more complete lace is on the right half of the pattern. 


to serve as edgings: Later on insertions and Vandykes were 
m f ade in one-piece. All of such were at first of a geometric 
style of pattern (PL figs. 3-5 and 6)v 

Following closely upon them came the freer style of design 
already mentioned, without and then with links or ties —brides — L 
interspersed between the various details of the patterns (PL II. 
fig. • fji which Were of flat' tapelike texture. In elaborate speci- 
mens of this flat point lace some lace workers occasionally used 
gold ! thread with the white thread. These flat laces (“ Punto in 
Aria are also called “ flat Venetian point." About 1640 >“ rose 
(raised) point " laces began to be made* (PI. III. fig. 12). They 
Were done in relief and those of bold design with stronger reliefs 
are called “ gros point de Venise." Lace of this latter class was 
used for altar cloths, flounces, jabots or neckcloths which hung 
beneath the chin ovef the breast (PL III: fig. 11), as well as for 
trimming the turned-over tops of jack boots: Tdbliers and 
ladies' aprons were also made of such lace. In these no regular 
ground was’ introduced.' AH ’ sorts of minute embellishments, 
like little knots, Stars and loops ox/picotsy^xd worked on to the 
irregularly arranged brides or ties holding the main ! patterns 
together, and the more dainty of theSe ukisecL laces (PL fig. 1 7 ) 
exemplify the most, subtle uses to which the buttonhole stitch 
appears capable of being put in making ornaments. But about 
1660' came laces with brides or ties arranged in a honeycomb 
reticulation or regular ground. To them succeeded lace in 
Which the compact relief gave' place to daintier and lighter 
material combined with a ground of meshes or feseau. The 
needle-made meshes were sometimes of single and sometimes of 
double' threads. A diagram' is given of an ordinary method of 
filaking sUch meshes (figi 3 1). 1 At the end of the 17th century 
^ the lightest of the * Venetian needlepoint 
1 " : 5 r laces were made ; and this class which 1 

waS Alrkiest texture is Usually 1 

1 known as : “ point i •• de • ■> V enise & reseaU " . 
' (PL Vo fig. 20a). It was contemporary 
• with the needle-made French laces ui Alen- 

Fig. 31; con * and Argentan 1 that became famous 

m , ; - > / ; ; o •. i towards the latter part of the 1 7th century 

(PL V. -fig. !2b&). ’ “ Point d’ Argentan " has been thought To 

be* especially distinguished on account of its delicate honeycomb 
ground of hexagOnaHy arranged brides (fig: ^32), a peculiarity 
alfeeady referred to in certain antecedent Venetian point laces. 
Often? intermixed with This hexagonal brides ground is the fine- 
meshed ground or rSsem I(fig. 20&) r which- has been held to be 
distinctive of “ point d'Alengon." But ' the styles of patterns 
and: |he methods of Working them, with rich variety of insertions ; 
on|^^;wi0| the ifpdt dr- raised buttonhole stitched 
edging,; ;arf alike in Argentan and Alen^on needle-made laces 
(PL' V. /fig; ‘ j 2o 6 and fig. 32). Besides the hexagonal' brides 

1 After 1650 tfie lace- Workers at Alen^on and its neighbourhood 
produced work of a daintier kind than that which Was being made by 
the Venetians. As a rule the hexagonal bride grounds of Alen^on 
laces are smaller than similar idetails in Venetian laces. The average 
size of a diagonal taken from j angle to angle in an Alepgonfor so- 
called Argentan) hex^gonwas about one-sixth of an inch, ana each 
side of the'hexagoii was about One-tenth bf an inch. Ah idea of the 
minuteness of - the Work can befofmed’frdm the fact that a side of a 
hexagon Would be oyercast with sonie iriiue or ten 'buttonhole stitches. 


ground and ’ the ground of meshes . another variety . of grounding 
(r£se$u rosace), was used in certainiAlencon designs,. This ground 
consisted of buttonhole-stitched skeleton hexagons within each 
of which was worked a small hexagon of. toile connected with the 
outer surrounding hexagon by means ?;oL sixlittle ties of brides 
(PL V. fig. 21). Lace with this particular ground has been 
cafled “ Argentella," and some writers have thought that it was 
a specialty of Genoese or Venetian work. But the chaf deter 
of the work and the style of the floral ,patterns are those of 
Alenjon laces. The industry at Argentan was virtually ajT off- 
shoot of that nurtured at Alenpoh, where “ lacisf ’ “ cut work " 
and “ velin " .(work on parchment) had been ^ made for yeai£ 
before, the well-developed needle-made “ point 
came into vogue under the favouring patronage of the sfatd- 
aided lace company mentioned as Having been formed in 1665. 



Fig. 32. — Border of Needlepoint Lace made in France about 
1740-1750, the clear hexagonal mesh ground, which is compactly 
stitched, being usually regarded as characteristic of the point de 
France made at Argentan. 

Madame Despierre in her Histoire du point d’ A lenqon gives an 
interesting and trustworthy account of the industry. ' 

In Belgium, Brussels has acquired some celebrity for needle- 
made ; laces. These,; however, are chiefly in imitation of those 
made at Alengon, but the toils is of less compact texture, and 
sharpness in definition of pattern. Brussels needlepoint lace is 
often worked with meshed grounds made on a pillow, and a plain 



thread is used as a cordonnet iox their patterns instead of a thread 
overcast with buttonhole stitches as in the French needlepoint 
laces. Note the bright sharp outline to the various ornamental 
details in PL V. fig. 26b. 

Needlepoint^ lace has also been occasionally produced in 
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Plate V. 



Fig. 18.— CHARLES GASPARD GUILLAUME DE VINTI- 
MILLE, WEARING LACE SIMILAR IN STYLE OF 
DESIGN SHOWN IN FIG. 19. About 1730. 



Fig. 19.— PORTION OF FLOUNCE, NEEDLEPOINT LACE 
COPIED AT THE BURANO LACE SCHOOL FROM THE 
ORIGINAL OF THE SO-CALLED “POINT DE VENISE 
A BRIDES PICOTfiES.” 


17th century. Formerly belonging to Pope Clement XIII., but 
now the property ol the queen of Italy. The design and work, 
however, are indistinguishable from those of important flounces of 
*' Point de France.” The pattern consists of repetitions of two 
vertically-arranged groups of fantastic pine-apples and vases with 
flowers, intermixed with bold rococo bands and large leaf devices. 
The hexagonal' meshes of the ground, although similar to the 
Venetian “ brides picotees,” are much akin to the button-hole 
pitched ground of “Point d’Argentan.” (Victoria and Albert 
Museum.) 



a Fig. 20. B 


A.— A LAPPET OF “ POINT DE VENISE A RESEAU.” 

The conventional character of the pseudo-leaf and floral forms 
contrasts with that of the realistic designs of contemporary French 
laces. Italian. Early 18th century. 

b.— A LAPPET OF FINE “ POINT D’ALENQON.” 

Louis XV. period. The variety of the fillings of geometric design 
is particularly remarkable in this specimen, as is the button-hole 
stitched cordonnat or outline to the various ornamental forms. 



Fig. 21— BORDER OF FRENCH NEEDLEPOINT LACE, 
WITH GROUND OF “ RfiSEAU ROSACE.” 18th century. 




Fl ° ° R CRAVAT PILLOW-MADE LACE OF FANTASTIC FLORAL) DESIGN, THE GROUND OF WHICH IS 

^OM POSED OF LITTLE FLOWERS AND LEAVES ARRANGED WITHIN SMALL OPENWORK VERTICAL STRIPS. 

Brussels. 18th century. (Victoria and Albert Museum.) 





England. Whilst the character of its design imthiFfealrfy 17th 
century was rather more primitive, as a rule, than thabbf the, 
contemporary Italian, the ihethod of its workmanship is virtually? 
the iame and an interesting specimen of English needle-made? 
lace inset into an early 17th-century shirt is illustrated in fig. 33. 
Specimens of needle-made work done by English school children 
may be met with in samplers of the 17th and 1 8th centuries. 
Needlepoint lace is JsuccessfuUy made at Youghal, JLenjnare and 
New Ross in Ireland* where of late years attention has been given 
to the |tudy of designs for it. The lace-making school at Burano 
near Venice produces handTinade laces which are, to a greatest ent, 
careful reproductions of the more celebrated classes of point laces, 
such as u punt o in aria/’ * 4 rose point de ;V0nise/>V pdint de 
Venise a reseau,” ''point d’Alencon,” '"point d'^rgentan” 
and others. Some good needlepoint lace is made in Bohemia 
and elsewhere ih the Austrian empire. . 

Pillow-made Lace.— -Pillow-made lace is built upon no sub- 
structure corresponding with a skeleton thread pattern such as 
is usfed for needlepoint lace, but is the representation of a pattern 
obtaihed by twisting and plaiting threads. ’ s ^ 

These patterns were never so strictly geometric in style as 
those adopted for the earliest point lace making from the ante- 
cedent cut linen and drawn thread embroideries. Curved forms, 1 
almost at the outset of pillow lace; seem to have been found easy 
of execution (see lower border; PI. II. fig. 3); its texture was 
more lissom and less crisp and wiry in appearance than that of 
contemporary needle-made lace. The early twisted* and plaited 
thread, laces, Which had the appearance of small cords merging 
into one another, were soon succeeded by laces of similar make but 
with flattened and broader lines more like fine braids of tape^ 
d$l; /'J.- fig. 2, and PI. fig. 10). But pillow laces of this tapey 
character must not be confused with laces in which actual tape 
cff braid is used. That peculiar class of lace- work does not arise 
until after the beginning of the 17th century when the weaving 
of tape, is said to have commenced in Flanders. In England 
this sort* of tape-lace dates no farther back than 1747, when two 
^fitchmen named Lanfort were invited by Un English firm to 
^et up tape looms in Manchester. ; i . 

The process by which lace is made on the pillow is roughly 
briefly as follows. A pattern is first drawn upon a; piece 
of paper or parchment. It is then 
pricked with holes by a skilled “ pattern 
pricker,” who determines where the 
principal pins shall be stuck for guid- 
ing the threads. This pricked pattern 
is then fastened to the pillow J The 
pillow or cushion varies in shape in 
different countries. Some lace-makers 
use a circular pad, backed with a flat 
board, in order that it may be placed 
upon a table and easily moved . Other 
lace-workers use a well-stuffed round 
pillow or short bolster, flattened" at 
life;; two ends, so that they may hold it conveniently on theif 
laps: From the upper part of pillow with the pattern fastened 
bn it hang the threads from the bobbins. The bobbin threads 
thus hang across the pattern. Fig. 34 shows the commence- 
ment, , for instance, of a double set of 1 three-thread 
plaitings. The compact portion in a pillow ' lace 
jhas a woven appearance (fig. 35). *■ ‘ i f 

About the middle of the 17th century pillow 
lace? of formal scroll patterns Somewhat in ; imita- 
tion of s those for ' point lace Was made, chiefly 
in Flanders. The earlier of these had grounds of 
ties f o,r brides and was often called “ point de Flandres” (PI. 
fig. 1 ; 14) in contradistinction to scroll patterns with a mesh 
ground, which were called “ point d- Angleterre ■ ’ (PI. fig. 1 6). 
Into Spain and France much lace from Venice and Flanders was 
imported as well as into England, where from the 16 th century 
the manufacture of the simple pattern “ bone lace ” by peasants 
in the midland and southern counties was still being carried* on. 
lhr> Gharles Hi’s tii fie its manufacture ‘ was) threatened; With 



FiG. 34.— Diagram show* 
ping six Bobbins in use. 



Fig. 35. 


extinction byr the preference given tp the more,,a|*tistic apd • 
finer Flemish) laces, flhe impQtftatipfifOf the letter? iWaa accords 
ingly prohibited. Dealers in Flemish lace sought to evade the 
prohibitipH^by cpifig certain of theirlac0$“ plant d’^nlletefre,,/ 
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, FlGf 3d*rtsBordef ;of English Pillpw-made (EjevonshtrepLace in 
the style of a Brussels design of the middle Of the 1 8th century. 

and smuggling them into England. But smuggling was-fiiade 
so difficult that English dealers were glad to obtain the services 
of Flemish lace-makers and to indficd them t0;S0ttle in England. 
It is from some such pku^e that the better i 7 t^lbfid : i 8 th-?een 4 ury 



Fig/ 37*.— Border of English (Bucks/ or Beds.) PilloW-fiiade Race 
in the «tyle of ia Mechlin design: of the! latter part of the; i 8th century* 

English pillow laces bear; resemblance to. pillow lacestof I 
of Mechlin and of Valenciennes. 
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ntified 


came 

instance, 
chief tech ' 

thread cor> 

sif* 


)uble? |Wf|t|4 

a|y of lOy fhreadk plaited three times 

alsd ' hexagonal ; bmTd' -‘Wntrast with the 
Mechlin mesh whilst four \ of /its, sides ,are ■> 
of double-twisted threads the other two ; • 
are of foiir ; threads 1 ‘plaited four times . 

(fig. 41). The finer specimen^ of Brussels ^ IGt ' 
lace are remarkable for thp fidelity and 
grace with which the botanical* forms in .many of its patterns 
are rendered (PI. VI. fig. 23). These are mainly reproductions or 
adaptations of designs for ^int d’AIenpon, find the soft quality 
imparted/tQ ^ ofpiflow-made lace cpntrasts 

with the harder and more crisp ai)pearance in needlepoint 
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lace. An example of dainty Brussels pillow lace is given in 
fig. 42. In the Brussels pillow lace a delicate modelling effect 



1 8th century. 


is dften imparted to the close textures of the flowers by means 
of pressing them with a bone instrument which gives concave 
shapes to petals and leaves, the edges 
of which consist in part of slightly raised 
cordonnet of compact plaited work. 

Honiton pillow lace resembles Brussels 
lace, but in most of the English pillow 
laces (Devonshire, Buckinghamshire, 
Bedfordshire) the rSseau is of a simple 
character (fig. 43). As a rule, English 
lace is made with a rather coarser thread 
than that used in the older Flemish 
laces. In real Flemish Valenciennes 
lace there are no twisted sides to the 
mesh; all are closely plaited (fig. 44) 
and as a rule tbef shape of the mesh is 
diamond but without the openings as 
Fig, 41 . — Enlargement shown in fig. 44. No outline or cordonnet 
of Brussels Mesh. to define the pattern is used in Valen- 
ciennes lace (see fig. 45). Much lace of the Valenciennes type 
(fig. 54) is made at Ypres. Besides these distinctive classes of 
pillow-like laces, there are others in which equal care in plait- 



Fig. 4 2. — Portion of a Wedding Veil, 7 ft. 6 in.X6 ft. 6 in., of 
Pillow-made Lace, Brussels, late 18th century. The design consists 
of light leafy garlands of orange blossoms ana other flowers daintily 
festooned. . Little feathery spirals and stars are powdered over the 
ground, which is of Brussels vrai reseau. In the centre upon a more 
open ground of pillow-made hexa-gohal brides is a group of two birds, 
one flying towards the other which appears ready to take wing from 
its nest ; an. oval ; frame containing twq hearts pierced by an arrow, 
and ahymeneal torch. Throughout this veil is a profusion of pillow 
renderings of various modes, the reseau rosace, star devices, &c. The 
ornamehtal devices are partly applied and partly worked into the 
ground (Victoria and Albert Museum). 



ing and twisting threads is displayed, though the- character of 
the design is comparatively simple, as for instance in ordinary 
pillow laces from Italy, from the Auvergne, from Bucking- 
hamshire, or rude and primitive as in laces from. Crete, 
southern Spain and Russia. Pillow lace-making in Crete is 
now said to be extinct. The laces were made chiefly of silk. The 



Fig. 43. Fig. 44. 


patterns in many specimens are outlined with one, two or 
three bright-coloured silken threads. Uniformity in simple 
character of design may also be observed in many Italian, 
Spanish, Bohemian, Swedish and Russian pillow laces (see the 
lowe,r edge of fig. 46). 

Guipure . — This name is often applied to needlepoint and 
pillow laces in which the ground consists of ties or brides , but 
it more properly designates a kind of lace or “ passementerie/’ 
made with gimp of fine wires whipped 
round with silk* and with cotton 
thread. An earlier kind of gimp was 
formed with “ Cartisane,” a little strip 
of thin parchment or vellum covered 
with silk, gold or silver thread. These 
stiff gimp threads, formed into a 
pattern, were held together by 
stitches worked with the needle. Gold 
and silver thread laces have been 
usually made on the pillow, though 
gold thread has been used with fine 
effect in 17th-century Italian needle- 
point laces. 

Machine-made Lace. — We ; have 
already seen that a technical peculi- 
arity in making needlepoint lace is 
that a single thread and needle are 
alone used to form the pattern, and 
that the buttonhole stitch and other 
loopings which can be worked by 
means of a needle and thread mark 
a distinction between lace made in 
this manner and lace made on the 
pillow. For the process of pillow lace 
tnaking a series of threads are in 
constant employment, plaited and 
twisted the one with another. A 
buttonhole stitch is not producible 
by it. The Leavers lace machine 
does not make either a buttonhole 
stitch or a plait. An essential prin- 
ciple of this machine-made work is 
that the threads are twisted together 
as in stocking net. The Leavers lace 
machine is that generally in use at 
Nottingham and Calais. French in- 
genuity has developed improvements . . t 

in thin m ,chin. wh„.b y laces of deli- 

cate thread are made but as fast of Alengon, and in pillow 
as France makes an improvement Mechlin and Brussels lace. 
England follows with another, and 

both countries virtually maintain an equal position in .this 
branch of industry. The number of threads brought into opera- 
tion in a Leavers machine is regulated by the pattern to be 
produced, the threads being of two sorts, beam or warp threads 



Fig. 45. — Lappet of deli- 
cate Pillow-made Lace, 
Valenciennes, about 1 750. 
The peculiarity of Valen- 
ciennes lace is the filmy 
cambric-like texture ana 
the absence of any cordon- 
net to define the separate 




and bobbin or weft threads; > Upwards of 8880 are sometimes 
used, sixty pieces of lace being made simultaneously, each piece 
requiring 148 threads-— 100 beam threads and 48 bobbin threads. 
The ends of both sets of threads are fixed to a cylinder upon 
which as the manufacture proceeds the lace becomes wound. 



Fig. 46. — Border to a Cloth. The wide part bearing the double- 
headed eagle of Russia is of drawn thread embroidery ; the scalloped 
edging is of Russian pillow- made lace, though the style of its pattern 
is, often seen in, pillow laces made by peasants in Danubian provinces 
as well as in the south of Spain. ' 


The supply of the beam or warp threads is held upon reels, and 
that of the bobbins or weft threads is held in bobbins. The 
beam or warp thread reels are arranged in frames or trays 
beneath the stage, above which and between it and the cylinder 
the twisting of the bobbin or weft with beam or warp threads 

takes place. The bobbins 
containing the bobbin or 
weft threads are flat- 
tened in shape so as 
to pass conveniently be- 
tween the stretched beam 
or warp threads. Each 
bobbin can contain about 
120 yds. of thread. By 
most ingenious mechan- 
ism varying degrees of 
tension can be imparted 
to warp and weft threads 
as required. As the bob- 
bins or weft threads pass 
like pendulums between 
the warp threads the 
latter are made to oscil- 
late, thus causing them 
to become twisted with 
the bobbin threads. As 
the twistings take place, 
combs passing through 
b o th w a rp and w e f t 
threads compress the 
twistings. Thus the tex- 
ture of the clothing or 



Fig. 47. 


toiU in machine-made lace may generally be detected by 
its ribbed appearance, due to the compressed twisted threads. 
Figs. 47 and 48 are intended to show effects obtained by 
varying the tensions of weft and warp threads. For in- 
stance, if the weft, as threads b, &, b, b in fig. 47, be tight 


and • tlie warp -thread slack, the warp thread d will be twisted 
upon the weft threads. But if the warp thread 1 a be tight and 
the weft threads b } b, % 6, be slack, as in fig. 48, then the weft 
threads will be twisted on the warp thread. At the same time 



the twisting in both these cases arises" from the conjunction of 
movements given to the two sets of threads, namely, an oscilla- 
tion or movement from side to side of the beam or warp threads, 
and the swinging or pendulum-like movement of the bobbin 
or weft threads between the 
warp threads. Fig. 49 is a 
diagram of a sectional eleva- 
tion of a lace machine repre- 
senting its more essential parts. 

E is the cylinder or beam upon 
which the lace is rolled as made, 
and upon . which the ends of 
both warp and weft threads are 
fastened at starting. Beneath ; 
are w, w, w, a series of trays 
or beams, one above the other, 
containing the reels of the 
supplies of warp threads; c, c 
represent the slide bars for the 
passage of the bobbin b with 
its thread from k to k, the 
landing bars, one on each side 
of the rank of warp threads; s, t are the combs which take; it 
in turns to press together the twistings as they are made. 
The combs come away clear from the threads as soon as 
they have pressed them together and fall into positions rea# 



F IG. 50. — -Machine-made Lace in 
imitation of 16th-century Needle- 
point “ Reticella ” Lace. 






r td pelrforbii their pressing] operatidus again^ ^/Phep contrivances j 
Tor giving each j thread a particular tension afid; movement* at j 
ascertain tiihfe are connected an/adaptation Of the? JacquaM; 
■ system of pierced cardsv The machine lace pattern 1 drafter has 
to calculate how many holes shall be punched in a card, and to 

determine the 1 position of 4 
such * holes. • Each hole 
regulates the mechanism; 
for giving movement to a! 
thread. Fig. $4 displays a 
piece of hand-made Valen- 
ciennes (Ypre$) lace and 
fig. 55 a corresponding piece 
woven by the machine. The 
latter shows the advantage 
that can be gained by using 
very fine gauge machines, 
thus enabling a; very close 
_ _ , . . imitation of the real lace to 

& “W 4 ”* * W 

Pillow Guipure Lace, : open and clear wseau or net, 

i < such as would be made on a 
coarse machine, and at “the same-time to keep the pattern fine and 
solid and standing out well from the net, as is the case with the 
real lace, which cannot be done by using a coarse gauge machine. 
In this example the machine used is a 16 point (that is 3 2 carriages ; 
to the inch), and the ground is made half gauge, that is 8 point,! 



Fig, 52/— -Border of Machine-made Lace in imitation of 17th- 
/ ' * century Pillow Lace. \M 


and the weaving is made the full gauge of the machine, that is ; 
16 point. ‘Fig. 56 gives other examples of hand- and machine- 
made Valenciennes lace. The machine-made lace ( b ) imitating 5 
i the real (a) is made on* a 14-point machine r (that is 28 carriages 
to the inch), the ground being 7 point and the pattern being full 
• r ; gauge or 14 point. Although 

the principle in these examples ; 
of machine work is exactly 
1 the same, in so far that they 
use half gauge net and full 
gauge clothing to produce the 
contrast as mentioned above, 
the fabrication of these two 
examples is quite different, 
that in fig. 55 beihg an example 
of tight : bobbins or weft, and 
! slack warp threads as shown 
in fig. 47 i WheteaS the ex- : 
ample in fig. 56 is made with 
slack bobbins or weft threads 

js wmmmmm. m- . f d asin , i 

: ,ining Border in imitation of , Irish hg. 48. In ng. 57 is a piece of 
Grpchet Lace, , ; hand-made lace of stout thread, 

■ . . ■ ■ * , ; ■ Very similar to much Cluny | 

lace made in the Auvergne and to ^Buckinghamshire “Maltese” : 
iace. Close to it are specimens of lace - (figs.; 58 and 59) made by ■ 
the new patent circular lace machine of MesSrs Birkin of Notting- 
ham: This machine although very slow in production actually 
reproduces the real lace, at a cost slightly below that of the harid- 


Fig, 54.r— -A Piece of Hand-made Pillow Lace, Belgian (Ypres)| 
20th century. (The machine imitation is given in fig. 55.) 


led to surprising results (figs. 53 and 50). Swiss, German and 
other manufacturers use machines in which a principle of She 
sewing-machine is involved. A fine silken tissue is thereby 



Fig. 56. — Small Borders 
(a) Hand- made and \(b) 
Machine-made Lace Valen- 
ciennes. (Nottingham , 20th 
Fig, 55. — Machine r made Lace in century.) 
imitation of the Hand-made Speci- 
men of fig. 54. (Nottingham, 20th 
century;) ; 


enriched with an elaborately raised cotton or thread embroidery. 
The whole fabric is then treated with chemical mordants which, 
whilst dissolving , the silky web, do not attack the cotton or 



Fig. > 57.^—Speci- Fig. 58. — Specimen of Machine-made Lace in 

mem of Hand-made which the twisting and plaiting of the threads 
Pillow Lace. , are identical, with those of the hand-made speci- 

men of fig. 57. (Nottingham, 20th century.)' 


thread embroidery.' A relief embroidery possessing the appear- 
ance of hand-made raised needlepoint lace is thus produced. 





Fig. 59. — Specimens of Machine-made Torchon Larie, in the same manner as such lace is rhade on the pillow by hand. , (Nottingham; 

j • :v; f \ 20th century.) ''" ;m ; ' A ;' ; : V : :i 


Figs. 6o and 6,1 give some idea of the high? quality, t^s ^JiicJi s fihis 
admirable counterfeit has been brought . , . ( : • , 

, .Collections of hau 4 r made lace,. chiefly exist in museums and 
technical ; institutions, as for instance < tl^e Victoria and Albert 
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. , Fig, 60,— Machine-made Lace off Modern Design. 

Museum in London, the Musee des Arts DecoraHfs in Paris, and 
museums at ; Lyojns^. Nuremb'ergy. B erlin, Turin and elsewhere. 



: FiG. 61 .^Machine>made Labe in imitation of I yth-cbntilty 
Needlepoint Lade] “ Gros point de Yenisei 1 ; 

In such places the opportunity is presented of tracing in chrono- 
logical sequence the stages of pattern and texture development. 

Liter ature.-^Tke literature of the art of lace-making is considerable. 
The series of 16th- and 17th-century lace pattern-books, of . which the 
more important are perhaps those by F. Vinciolo (Paris,, 1587), 
Cesare Vecellio (Venice, 1592), and Isabetta. Catanea f arasole 
(Venice, 1600), not to mention several kindred works of earlier and 
later 
large 

limited , 

of Brussels issued a brochure in 1863 upon these patterns, and in the. 
same year the marquis Girolamo d’Adda contributed two biblio- 
graphical essays Upon the same subject to the Gazette des Beaux- Arts 
(yob xv.: p. 342 seq., and vol. xvii. p.421 seq.). In 1864 Cayaliere 
A. Merli wrote a pamphlet, (with illustrations) entitled Online ed 
usd fielle trine a filo di rete ; Mons F. de Fertiault compiled a brief and 
fqther faneiful Histoite de la dentelle in i 843 , in which he reproduced 
Statements' to be’ found iri Diderot’s Encyclopedic, .. subsequently 
qUoted by Rolanddela Platiere. The first ~ 



on Cotton Print Works 
nd in the first Report, of 

„ ...... ... .... r .- nT -._ ‘ Observations on.Lace. 

JR.eports upon tlie International Exhibitions of 1851 (London) and 
.1867, (Paries), by M. Aubry, Mrs Palliser and others contain inf orma- 
tionndheerning lace-makmg. The, most important work first issued 


inventories, state papers, fashionably j ournals, diaries, plays, poems, 
have been laid under ephtribution with surprising diligence.. A pew 
edition published in 1902 presents the work as entirely revised, re- 
written and enlarged under the editorship of M. Jourdain and Alice 
Dry , den. > In 1 875 the Arujidel Society .brought out Ancient ^Needle- 
point and Pillow Lacey a fplio volume of ^permanently printed, photo- 
graphs taken .from; ..'some of the finest specimens of apeient, lace 
ollected fpr the International Exhibition, of 1874. These .‘.^ejre 


co 


accompanied by a brief history , of lace, ; written from the 'technical 
aspect of jthe art, by, AlarC.S. Cole. At the same time appeared a 
bulky imperial 4to volume bySpguiri] entitled. La Dentelle, illustrated 
with >vood-cuts and fifty photo-typographical plates. Seguim divides 
his work into four sections. The first is devoted to a sketch of the 
origin of laces j the second deals with pillow laces, bibliography of 
lacC and a review of sumptuary 1 edicts ^ the thhd* relate^tbmlfedle- 
made lace; and the fourth contains an account of places where llace 
has beep and; is made, remarks upon commerce in lace, and upon the 
industry of lace makers. ; Without sufficient conclusive evidence 
Seguln accords 1 tb France the palm for having excelled in produartg 
practically'' all the richer sorts of laces, notwithstanding that both 
before and since the publieationjof his otherwise valuable work] many 


thb Industrial MuseUm, Nuremberg. In 1 88 i a series of fourfcantor 
Lectures on the art of lace-making were delivered before the Society 
of Art§ ]by Alan S,. Cole. , 


. A technical History of the Manufacture of Venetian Laces, by 
G. M. Urbani deGneltof / with plates, was translated by Lady 
Lay ard ,oand published at Venice by Signor Ongahia. The History of 
Machind-wr ought Hosiery and; Lace Manufacture (London, 1867),' by ' 
Felkin, has, already been referred to. There is also a technological 
essay j upon lace made by. machinery, with diagrams of lace .stitches 
rind patterns (Techmloitsdhe ' Studie’n im SachsiscHeh : Erzgebirge, 
Leipzig, 1878), by Hugo Fischer. In 1886 the Libraire Rejiouard, 
Paris, published a History of, Point ft A lengon, written by Madatne 
Q. .Despierres, which gives a. clpse and interesting account of /the 
industry, together with a list, compiled from local records, of makers 
afid dealers from" 1602 onwards ] 1 — Embroidery and Ldce: their manu- 
facture and history from tM remotest antiquity to the 1 present l ddy; by 
Ernest Lefebure, lace-maker’ and administrator of the Ecole des Arts 
Pecoratifs, tmusla-ted aqd, enla;rged with notes by Alan S. Cole, wa* 
published in London ? in 1 888. It is a well-illustrated handbook for 
aniateurs, 1 collectors arid general readers —Irish laces made/froiii 
niodern designs are illustrated in a Renascence of the Irish Art of Lade - 
making; published in 1 888 1 (London) r—Anciennes Dentelles > beiges 
formanp la collection, de fend madame Augusta Baronne Liedts et 
dpnn£es au Musee de Grunthuis d grumes, published at . Antwerp in 
1889, consists of a folio volume containing upwards of 1 8 1 1 photo- 


^ ,-ingi 

types— many f ull size— of fine specimens of lace. The ascriptions 5 of 
country and date of 1 origin are Occasionally inaccurate, on accouht 
of a top; obvious -desire to credit Bruges with being the birthplace of 
all sorts of lace- work, much of which shown in this, work is distinctly 
Italian in style,— The $ hefetbpaedia r of Needlework, by Th^sO' <Je 
Dillmont- Dornach (Alsace, 1801), is a detailed guide to several kinds 
of embroidery, knitting,, crochet, tatting, netting arid midst of the 
essential stitches fpr needlepoint lace. It is well illustrated with 
wood-cuts and process blocks. — An exhaustive history of Russian 
lace-making is given in La Dentelle russe, by Madame Sophie 
Davidoff, published at Leipzig, 1895; Russian lace is principally 
pillow- work with) rather heavy thread, and upwards of eighty 
specimens are reproduced by photo-lithography in this book. 

A short account of the best-kn.own varieties of Point and Pillow 
Lace, by A. M. S. (London, 1899), is ihustrated with typical specimens 
of Italian, Flemish; French and English laces, as well as with magni- 
fied details of lace, enabling any; one to identify the plaits, the twists 
ai^d lopps of. threads in the actual making of the iabric—V.Industrie 









LACE-BARK TREE^-LA CHAISE-DIEU 


des tulles r el dentelles mecaniques dans le Pas de Calais , 1815-1900 , 
by Henri Henon (Paris, 1900), is an important yolume of over 600 
pages of letterpress, interspersed jyith abundant process blocks* of 
the several kinds of machine nets and laces made at Calais since 1815. 
It opens with a short account of the Arras hand-made laces, the pro- 
duction of which is now' almost extinct. The bopfc was sold, for the 
benefit Of a public Subscription towards the erection of a sthtue in 
Calais to J acquard, the inventor of the apparatus by rheans of which 
all figured textile fabrics are manufactured. It is of some -interest to 
note that machine net and lace-making at Calais owe their origin to 
Englishmen, amongst whom “ le sieur R. Webster arrive a St Pierre- 
les-Calais en Decembre, 1816, venant d’Angleterre, est I’un des 
premiers qui ont etabli dans la communaute une fabrique de tulles,” 
&c. Lace-making in the Midlands: Past and Present, by C. C. 
Channer and M. E. Roberts (London, 1900) upon the lace-m^king 
industry in Buckinghamshire, Befif orshire' and Northamptonshire 
contains many illustrations of laces made in these counties from the 
1 7th century to the present time. Musee retrospectif. Dentelles d 
^exposition universelle Internationale de 1900 a Paris . , Rapport de 
* Mons. E. Lefebvre contains several good illustrations, especially of 
important specimens of Point de France of th£ 17th and 18th 
centuries. Le Point de France et les autres dentelliers au X VI I e et au . 
XVIII 6 siecles, by Madame Laurence de Laprade (Paris, 1905) , brings 
together much hitherto scattered information throwing light upon 
operations in many localities in France where the industry has been 
carried on for considerable periods. The book is well and usefully 
illustrated. 

# 'See also Irische Spitzen (30 half-tone plates), with a short historical 
introduction by Alan S. Cole (Stuttgart, 1902) ; Pillow Lace, a 
practical handbook by Elizabeth Mincoff and Margaret S. Marriage 
(London, 1907); The Art of Bobbin Lace, a practical text-book of 
workmanship, &c., by Louisa Tebbs (London, 1907); Antiche trine 
itdliane, by Elisa Ricci (Bergamo, . 1908), well illustrated; Seven 
Centuries of Lace, by Mrs John Hungerford Pollen (London and New 
York,’ 1908), very fully illustrated. (A. S. C.) 

LACE-BARK TREE, a native of Jamaica, known botanically 
as Lagetta lintearia, from its native name lagetto. The inner 
bark consists of numerous concentric layers of interlacing fibres 
resembling in appearance lace. Collars and other articles of 
apparel have been made of the fibre, which is also used in the 
manufacture of whips, &c. The tree belongs to the natural order 
Thymelaeaceae, and is grown in hothouses in Britain. 

LACEDAEMON, in historical times an alternative name of 
IyACONiA (q.v.). Homer uses only the former, and in some 
passages seems to denote by it the Achaean citadel, the Therapnae 
of later times, in contrast to the lower town Sparta (G. Gilbert, 
Sludien zur alts par tanischen Ge ( schichte i Gottingen, 1872, p. 34 
foil.). It is described by the epithets KoCkr\ (hollow) and KiqT^ecFaa 
(spacious or hollow), and is probably connected etymologically 
with X&fc/cos, lacus, any hollow place. Lacedaemon is now the 
name of a separate department, which had in, 1907 a population 
of 87,106. 

LACfiPfiDE, BERNARD GERMAIN fiTLENNE DE LA VILLE, 

Comte de (1756-1825), French naturalist, was born at Agen. in 
Guienne on the 26th of December 1756. His education was 
carefully conducted, by his , father, and the early perusal of 
Buffon’s Natural History awakened his interest in that branch 
of study, which absorbed his chief attention. His leisure he 
devoted to music, in which, besides becoming a good performer 
on the piano and organ, he acquired considerable mastery -of 
composition, two of his operas (which were never published) 
meeting with the high approval of Gluck; in 1781-1785 he also 
brought out in two volumes his PoStique de la musique. Mean- 
time he wrote two treaties, Essai surV electricity (1781) and 
Physique g^rale et particular e (1782-1784), which gained him 
the friendship of Buffon, who in 1785 appointed him sub- 
demonstrator in the Jar din du Roi, and. proposed to him to become 
the continuator . of his Histoire naturelle. . This continuation 
was published under the titles Histoire des quadrupedes ovipares 
et des serpents (2 vols., 1788-1789) and Histoire naturelle des 
reptiles (1789). After the Revolution Lacepede becanie a 
member of the legislative assembly, but during the Reign of 
Terror he left Paris, his life having become endangered by his 
disapproval of the massacres. When the jardin du Roi was 
reorganized as the Jardin des Plantes, Lacepede was appointed 
to the chair allocated to the study of reptiles and fishes. In 
1798 he published the first volume of Histoire naturelle des 
poissons; the fifth volume appearing in 1803; and in 1804 


| appeared his Histoire descetaces. from this period till his death 
- the part fie took in politics prevented him making afiy . further 
contribution of. importance to science. In 1799 he . became a 
senator, in 1801 president of the senate, in 1 803 grand chancellor 
of the legion of honour, in 1804 minister of state, and at the 
Restoration in 1819 he was created a peer of France. He died at 
fipinay on the 6th of October 1825. During the latter part of 
his life he wrote Histoire generate physique et civile de V Europe, 
published posthumously in 18 vols., 1826. 

A collected edition of his works on natural history was published 
in 1826. 

LACEWING-FLY, the name given to neuropterous insects of 
the families Hemerobiidae &nd Chrysopidae, related to the ant- 
lions, scorpion-flies, &c., with long filiform antennae, longish 
bodies and two pairs of large similar richly veined wings. 1 The 
larvae are short grubs beset with hair-tufts and tubercles. They 
feed upon Aphidae or “ green fly ” and cover themselves with the 
emptied skins of their prey. Lacewing-flies of the genus Chrysopa 
are commonly called golden-eye flies. 

LA CHAISE, FRANCOIS DE (1624-1709), father confessor of 
Louis XIV., was born at the chateau of Aix in Forey on the 
25th of August 1624, being the son of. Georges d’ Aix, seigneur 
de la Chaise, and of Renee de Rochefort. On his mother’s side 
he was a grandnephew of Pere Coton, the confessor of Henry IV. 
He became a novice of the Society of Jesus before completing 
his studies at the university of Lyons, where, after taking the 
final vows, he lectured on philosophy to students attracted by 
his fame from all parts of France. Through the influence of 
Camille de Villeroy, archbishop of Lyons, Pere de la Chaise was 
nominated in 1674 confessor of Louis XIV., who intrusted him 
during the lifetime of Harlay de Champ vallon, archbishop of 
Paris, with the administration of the ecclesiastical patronage of 
the crown. The confessor united his influence with that of 
Madame de Maintenon to induce the king to abandon his liaison 
with Madame de Montespan. More than once at Easter h$ is 
said to have had a convenient illness which dispensed him from 
granting absolution to Louis XIV. With the fall of Madame 
de Montespan and the ascendancy of Madame de Maintenon 
his influence vastly increased. The marriage between Louis 
XfV. and Madame de Maintenon was celebrated in his presence 
at Versailles, but there is no reason for supposing that the 
subsequent coolness between him and Madame de Maintenon 
arose from his insistence on secrecy in this matter. During the 
long strife over the temporalities of the Gallican Church between 
Louis XIV. and Innocent XI. Pere de la Chaise supported the 
royal prerogative, though he used his influence at Rome to 
conciliate the papal authorities. He must be held largely 
responsible for the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, but not 
for the brutal measures applied against the Protestants. . He 
exercised a moderating influence on Louis XIV.’s zeal against 
the Jansenists, and Saint-Simon, who was opposed to him' in 
most matters, does full justice to his hugiane and honourable 
character. P&re de la Chaise had a lasting and unalterable 
affection for Fenelon, which remained unchanged, by the papal 
condemnation of the Maximes. In spite of failing faculties he 
continued his duties as confessor to Louis XIV. to the end of 
his long life. He died on the 20th of January 1709. The 
cemetery of Per e-la- Chaise in Paris stands on property acquired 
by the Jesuits in 1826, and not, as is. often stated, on property 
personally granted to him. 

See R. Chantelauze, Le Pere de la Chaize. £tudes d'histoire re- 
ligieuse (Paris and Lyons, 1859). 

LA CHAISE-DIEU, a town of central France, in the depart- 
ment of Haute Loire, 29 m. N.N. W. of Le Puy by rail. Pop. 
(1906) 1203. The town, which is situated among fir and pine 
woods, 3500 ft. above the sea, preserves remains of its ramparts 
and some houses of the 14th and 15th centuries, but owes its 
celebrity to a church, which, after the cathedral of Clermont- 
Ferrand, is the most remarkable Gothic building in Auvergne. 
The west fagade, approached by a flight of steps, is flanked by 
two massive towers. The nave and aisles are of equal height 
and are separated from the choir by a stone rood screen. - The 
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choir, terminating in an apse? with radiating chapel, contains the 
fine tomb and statue of Clenient VI., carved stalls and some 
admirable Flemish tapestries, of the early 16th century. There 
is a ruined cloister on the south side. The church, which dates 


from the 14th century, was built at the expense of Pope Clement - 
VI., and belonged to a powerful Benedictine abbey founded in 
1043. There are spacious monastic buildings of the i 8 th century. 
The. abbey was formerly defended by fortifications, the chief 
survival of which is a lofty rectangular keep to the south of the 
choir. Trade in timber and the making of lace chiefly occupy the 
inhabitants of the town. 

LA CHALOTAIS, LOUIS RENt DE CARADEUC DE (1701- 
1785), French jurist, was born at Rennes, on the 6th of March 
1701. He was for 60 years procureur general at the parliament 
of Brittany. He was an ardent opponent of the Jesuits; 
drew up in 1761 for the parliament a memoir on the constitu- 
tions of the Order, which did much to secure its suppression 
in France; and in 1763 published a remarkable “ Essay on 
National Education, ” in which he proposed a programme of 
scientific studies as a substitute for those taught by the Jesuits. 
The. same year began the conflict between the Estates of Brittany 
and the governor of the province, the due d’Aiguillon (q.v .) . 
The Estates refused to vote the extraordinary imposts demanded 
by the governor in the name of the king. La Chalotais was the 
personal enemy of d’Aiguillon, who had served him an ill turn 
with the king, and when the parliament of Brittany sided with 
the Estates, he took the lead in its opposition. The parliament 
forbade by decrees the levy of imposts to which the Estates 
had not consented. The king annulling these decrees, all the 
members of the parliament but twelve resigned (October 1764 
to May 1765). The government considered La Chalotais one 
of the authors of this affair. At this, time the secretary of state 
who administered the affairs of the province, Louis Philypeaux, 
due de la Vrilliere, comte de Saint-Florentin (1705-1777), received 
two anonymous and abusive letters. La Chalotais was suspected 
of having written them, and three experts in handwriting 
declared that they were by him. The government therefore 
arrested him, his son and four other members of the parliament* 
The arrest made a great sensation. There was much talk of 
“despotism.” Voltaire stated that the procureur general, in 
his prison of Saint Malo, was reduced, for lack of ink, to write 
his defence with a toothpick dipped in vinegar — which was 
apparently pure legend; but public opinion all over France was 
strongly aroused against the government* On the 16th of 
November 1765 a commission of judges was named to take charge 
of the trial. La Chalotais maintained that the trial was illegal ; 
being procureur general he claimed the right to be judged by 
the parliament of Rennes, or failing this by the parliament of 
Bordeaux, according to the custom of the province. The judges 
did not dare to pronounce a condemnation on the evidence of 
experts in handwriting, and at the end of a year, things remained 
where they were at the first. Louis XV. then decided on a 
sovereign act, and brought the affair before his council, . which 
without further formality decided to send the accused into exile. 
That expedient but increased the popular agitation; phUosophes, 
members of the parliament, patriot Bretons and Jansenists 
all declared that La Chalotais was the victim of the personal 
hatred of the due d’Aiguillon and of the Jesuits. The govern- 
ment at last gave way, and consented to recall the members of 
the parliament of Brittany who had resigned; This parliament, 
when it met again, after' the formal accusation of the due 
d’Aiguillon, demanded the recall of La Chalotais. This was 
accorded in 1775, and La Chalotais was allowed to transmit 
his office to his son. In this affair public opinion showed itself 
stronger than the absolutism of the king. The opposition to 
the royal power gained largely through it, and it may be regarded 
as one of the preludes to the revolution of 1789. La Chalotais, 
who was personally a violent, haughty and unsympathetic 
character, died at Rennes on the 12th of July 1785. 

See, besides the Comppes-Rendus des Constitutions des Jesuites and 
the Essdi d'Mucation nationale\ the Memoires de la Chalotais (3 vols. : , 
1766^1 767) 1 ; Two works containing detailed bibliographies are 
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Marion, La Bretagne et le due d'Aiguillon (Paris, 1893), and B. 
Pocquet, Le Due d'Aiguillon et La Chalotais (Paris, 1961). See also 
a controversy between these two authors in the Bulletin critique for 
1902. 

LA CHARITY, a town of central France in the department 
of NieVre, on the right bank of the Loire; m, N.N.W. of Nevers 
on the Paris-Lyon-Mediterranee railway. Pop. (1906) 3990. 
La Charit6 possesses the remains of a fine Romanesque basilica, 
the church of Sainte- Croix, dating from the nth and early 12th 
centuries. The plan consists of a nave, rebuilt at the end of 
the 17th century, transept and choir with ambulatory and side 
chapels. : Surmounting the transept is an octagonal tower of 
one story, and a square Romanesque tower of much beauty 
flanks the main portal. There are ruins of the ramparts, which 
date from the 14th century. The manufacture of hosiery, boots 
and shoes, files and iron goods, lime and cement arid woollen 
and other fabrics are among the industries; trade is chiefly in 
wood and iron. 

La CKarit6 owes its celebrity to its priory, which was founded in 
the 8th century and reorganized as a dependency of the abbey of 
Cluny in 1052. It became the parent of many priories and 
monasteries, some of them in England and Italy. The possession of 
the town was hotly contested, during the wars of religion of the 
1 6th century, at the end of which its fortifications were dismantled. 

LA CHAUSSEE, PIERRE CLAUDE NIVELLE DE (1692- 
1754), .French dramatist, was born in Paris in 1692. In 1731 
he published an Epitre a Clio, a didactic poem in defence of 
Leriget de la Faye in his dispute with Antoine Houdart de la 
Motte, who had maintained that verse was useless in tragedy. 
La Chaussee was forty years old before he produced his first 
play, La Fausse Antipathie (1734). His second play, Le Prtjuge 
d la mode (1735) turns on the fear of incurring ridicule felt by 
a man in love with his own wife, a prejudice dispelled in France, 
according to La Harpe, by La Chaussee’s comedy. VJEcole 
des amis (1737) followed, and, \ after an unsuccessful attempt 
at tragedy in Maximinien, he . returned tp comedy in Mdlanide 
(1741). , In Melanide the type known as comedie larmoyante 
is fully developed. Comedy was no longer to provoke laughter, 
but tears. The innovation ^consisted in destroying the sharp 
distinction then existing between tragedy and comedy in French 
literature. Indications of this change had been already offered 
in the work of Marivaux, and La Chaussee’s plays led naturally 
to the domestic drama of Diderot and of Sedaine. The new 
method found bitter enemies. Alexis Piron nicknames the 
author u le Reverend Per e Chaussee ” and ridiculed him in one 
of his most famous epigrams. Voltaire maintained that the 
comHie larmoyante was a proof of the inability of the author 
to produce either of the recognized kinds of drama, though he 
himself produced a play pf similar character in V Enfant prodigue. 
The hostility of the critics did not prevent the public from shed- 
ding tears nightly over the sorrows of La Chaussee’s heroine.; 
L’Ecole des meres (1744) and La Gouvernante. ( 1747) form, with, 
those already mentioned, the best of his work. The strict 
moral aims pursued by La Chaussee in his plays seem hardly 
consistent with his private: preferences. He frequented thq 
same gay society as did the comte de Caylus and contributed 
to the Recueils de ces messieurs. La Chaussee died on the 14th 
of May 1754. Villemain. said of his style that he wrote prosaic 
verses with purity, whjle Voltaire, usually an adverse critic of 
his work, said he was “ un des premiers apres ceux qui ont du 
genie.” ■ t ; 

For the comedie, larmoyante, see G. Lanson, Nivelle de la Chaussee 
et la comedie larmoyante (1887). 

LACHES (from Anglo-French lackesse, negligence, from 
lasche , modern Idche , unloosed, slack), a term for slackness 
or negligence, used particularly in law to signify negligence 
on the part' of a person in doing that which he is by law bound 
to do, or unreasonable lapse of time in asserting a right, seeking 
relief, or claiming a privilege. Laches is frequently a bar to 
a remedy which might have been had if prosecuted in proper 
time. Statutes of limitation specify the time within which 
various classes of actions may be brought. Apart from statutes 
of limitation courts pf equity will often refuse relief to those 


who Have allowed finrriiEtsonAblb time to eliap&fe in seeking A" 
on the principle: vigilantibus ac non donnientibus far#, fab-, 
veniunt. 

LAG^INE, an incorporated town in Jacques Car (tier, county, 
Quebec, Canada, 8 m. W. of Montreal, on Lake St Louis, an 
expansion, of the St Lawrence river, and at the upper end of 
the Lachine canal. Pop. ( 1901 ) 5 56 1 . It is a station on the 
Grand, (Trunk railway and a port of call for steamers plying 
between Montreal and the Great Lakes. It is aiavourite summer 
resprt 1( fpr the people of Montreal. If , was named in 1669 in 
mpckery of its then owner, Robert Cavelier <Je la Salle (1643- 
16)87), who dreamed of a westward passage to China. In 1689 
it; was ther scene of a terrible massacre of the French by the 
Iroquois. ..... . ; , , ,/ '’V. 'V . 

LACHISH a town of great : importance in $. Palestine, often, 
rpentiqned in the Tell el-Amarna tablets. It was destroyed 
by Joshua for joining the league against the Gibeonites (Joshua 
x, 31-3,3) ar l 4 assigned to the tribe of Judah (xv. 39). Rehoboam 
fortified) it (2 Chron. xi. 9). King Amaziah having fled hither, 
was here murdered by conspirators (2 Kings xiv. 19). 
Sennacherib here conducted a campaign ( 2 , Kings xviii. 13)' 
dfiring which Hezekiah endeavoured to make' terms with him: 
the campaign is commemorated by bas-reliefs found in Nineveh, 
now in the British Museum (see G, Smith’s History of Sennacherib i 
p. 69). It was one of the last cities that resisted Nebuchadnezzar 
(Jer, xxxiv. ' 7) . The meaning, of Micah’s denunciation (i. 13) 
of the city is unknown. The Onomasticon places it 7 m. from 
Eleuthefopolis on the S. road, which agrees with the generally; 
received identification, Tell el-IJesi, an , important mound 
excavated for. the Palestine Exploration Fund by Petrie Arid 
Bliss, 1896-1893., The name is preserved in a small Roman 
site in . the neighbourhood, Umm Lakis, which probably repre- 
sents a later dwelling-place of the descendants of the ancient 
inhabitants of the city. 

. See W. M.‘ Flinders Petrie, Tetl el-IIesy, and F. J. Bliss, A Mound 
of many Cities, both published by the Palestine Exploration Frind. 1 

- r - : 1 '■ ;• ' • ' (R A. S. M.) 

' LACHMANN, KARL KONRAD FRIEDRICH WILHELM 

(1793-1851), German philologist and critic, was born at Bruns- 
wick on the 4th of March 1793. He studied at Leipzig and 
Gottingen, devoting himself mainly to philological studies. 
In i f 8i j> he joined the Prussian army as a volunteer chasseur and 
accompanied his detachment fo Paris, but did not encounter the 
enemy. In I8i6 he became an assistant master in the Friedrich 
Werder gymnasium at Berlin, and a privdt-docent at the university. 
The' same summer he became one of the principal masters in 
the ; Friedrichs-Gymnasium of Konigsberg, where he assisted 
his colleague, the Germanist Friedrich Karl Kopke (1785-1865) 
with his edition of Rudolf von Ems’ Bar lawn und Josapkat 
(1818), and 'also assisted his friend in a coriteriiplated edition 
of the works of Walther von der Vogelweide. In January 1818 
he became professor extraordinarius of classical philology in 
the riniversity of Konigsberg, and at the same time began to 
lecture on Old German grammar arid the Middle High German 
poets. He devoted himself during the following Seven years 
to An extraordinarily minute study of those subjects, and* in 
X824 obtained leave of absence in order that he might search 
the libraries of fniddle and south Germany for further materials. 
Iri 1823 ’ Lachmann was noiriinated extraordinary professor 
of classical and German philology in the university of Berlin 
(ordinary professor 1827) /and in 1830 he was admitted a member 
of the Academy of Sciences. The reriiainder of his laborious 
and ! *druitful life- as am author and -ia , teacher* was uneventful. 
He died om the 13 th of March 1851. s i 

'Lachniannv who was the translator of the first volume of P. E., 
MullerV Sagabihliqthek, des skandmavischen. Altertums (1816), /is a 
figure, of consid^rabie/importance ijithe history of ’German philqlogy ! 
(seeRudolf iron R&Umer,. Geschichteder geimdni'scHen FMlbfogib] 1870)'. J 
in Mi' ‘ ‘ ; HabiiitationsSChrift ” U ber ' die Utsprungliclle i Gestalt des j 
Gedichts der Ntbelunge Not’ (:i 816), and ostill ■ more 5 ri his -review of 
Haigen’s Nib&jmgmi and Benecke’s Rqnerius,,c ontribu^d in i8i7 f tp 
the , J.enaische 1 Liter aturzeitung he had already laid down the rules of 
textual criticism arid elucidated the phonetic arid metrical ’pririciples 
of Middle High Gdfriiari in A maririeri which marked fa distinbt 


i advance in (that branch/dffirivestigatibmr? The rigidly scientific char- 
: acter of .his^^thodybecome^ ^nqrea^iiji^y! apparent in, ,th efaswafpl 
! #us den hochjieupscjten Bichtern des, areizefinten fabrifandeiis, (1820), 
; iil the edition Of Ifartmariii’s iw&ti 'in those of Walther 

von der Vogelweide (1827) arid Wolfram vbn Eseheribach (1833), in 
the papers “ Ober das . Hildebrandslied,” “ Tiber althochdeutsche 
; Betonung und Verskunst , ” * / Uber den Eingang des, : Parzivals,’ ’ and 
“ liber drei Bruchstuqke niederrheinischer GedicHte ’’ published in 
the Abhandlungen of the Berlin Academy /and in Der Nibelunge Not 
und die Klage (1&26, iithed., 1892), which was followed by a critical 
commentary in 1836. Lachmann’s Betrachtungen uber> Homer's 
Bias , first published ip the Abhandlungen of. the Berlin; Academy .in 
1837 and 1841, in which he sought to show that the Iliad consists; pf 
sixteen independent “ lays ” variously , enlarged, arid interpolated; 
have had considerable influence on modbfn ' Homeric criticism 
(See Homer) v : although his 1 views are no; longer; accepted. His 
smaller edition; of the N ew T estament appeared in 1831, 3rd ed. 1846 ; 
the, larger, in two volumes, in 1842-1 850. The plan of Lachmann’s 
edition, explained by himself in the Stud. u. Krit. oi 1830, is a modi- 
ficatiori ' of the unaccomplished project of Bentley. ! It seeks to 
restore tfie most ancient reading; current in Eastern MSS., rising the 
consent of the Latin authorities ; (Old Latin and .Greek Western 
Uncials) as the main proof of antiquity of a, reading where the oldest 
Easterp authorities differ. Besides Propertius (1816), Lachmariri 
edited Catullus (1829) ; Tibullus (1829);^ CeHesius (1834); Teren- 
tianus Maurus (;i 836) ; Babriusfi 845) ;• Avianus (1845) ' Gains (1841- 
1 842) •; the: Agrimenspres . . Romani . ( 1 848-71 852) ; Lucilius (edited 
after his death by Vahjen,, 1876) ; andLuprptiifs. ( 1.850) / , The lpst, 
which was the. main occupation of the closing years of his life, from 
1845, was perhaps his greatest achieVemerit, and has been character- 
ized by Munro as “ a work which will be a landmark for scholars as 
long as the Latin language, contiriues to be studied.” Lachmann. also 
trapslated Shakespeare’s sonnets (1.820) and : Macbeth (1829)., 

See M. Hertz, Karl Lachmann , eine Biographie (1851) /where a full 
list of Lachmann’s works is given; F. Leo, Rede zur Sacularfeiet 
K. 'Lachmanns ( 1 893) ; J. : Grimm,. biography in Rhine Schnften; 
W. Scherer in A llgemeine. de.utsche Biographie, xvii. , and J. E^ Sandy s. 
Hist, of Classical Scholarship , iii., (1908), pp. 127-131. 

LACINIUM, PROMUNTURIUM (mod. Capo del le Golonne), 
7 m S.E. of Crotona (mod. Cotrone) ; the easternmost point 
of Bruttit (mod. Calabria). On the cape still stands a single 
column of the temple erected to Hera Lacinia, which is said to 
have been fairly complete in the 16th century;' but to have been 
destroyed to build the episcopal palace at Cotrone^ It is a 
Doric column with capital, about 27 ft. in height. Remains of 
marble roof-tiles have been seen on the spot (Livy xlii. 3) arid 
architectural fragments were excavated fin 1886-1887 by the 
Archaeological Institute of America. The sculptures found 
were mostly buried againj but a few fragments, some decorative 
terra-cottas and a dedicatory inscription to Hera of the 6th 
century B.C., in private possession at Cotrone, are described 
by F. von Duhn in Notizie degli scavij 1897, 343 seq. The date 
of the erection of the temple may be given as 480^440 b.c.; 
it is not recorded by any ancient writer. ■ s : ■ 

See R. Koldewey arid' O. Puchstein, Dfe gfiechischen Tempehin 
Unteritalien und Sioilien (Berlin 1899, 41.). ^ • i/ ; ' n 

LA CIOTAT, a coast town of south-eastern France in the 
department of Bouches-du-Rhone, on the west shore of the Bay 
of La Ciotat, 26 m. S/E. of Marseilles by rail. Pop. (1906) 
10,562. The port is easily accessible and well sheltered: The’ 
large shipbuilding yards and repairing docks of the? Messaged es 
Maritimes Company give employment to between 2000 arid 
3000 workmen.. Fishing and an •• active : coasting trade are 
carried on; the town is frequented for sea-bathing. 1 La < Ciotat 
was in , ancient times the port of the neighbouring town, of 
Githarista (now the village of Ceyreste) . ■ ■ ■ • - , ! . r • , 

LA CLOCHE, JAMES DE [“Prince James Stuart 1644 ?- 
1669), a character who Was . brought into, the history of England 
by Lord Acton in ’1862 ! ( Home and* Foreign, Review,; 

174 : “The Secret History of Charles II.”), From informal 
tiori ! discovered by Father Boero in i the archives of the Jesuits 
iri Ronfie; Lord Acton: averred that Charles- II., when a Jad at 
Jersey^ had a naturaksonvi; James. , The evidence fo.llq!ws. ; ■ Qri 
the : 2ridi 6f i April 1668; as/the register of the 5 Jesuit House of 
Novices: at Rome attests; , ‘ ■ there; enitered J aeobus. de la Cloche: ” 
His baggage was, exiguous, his attire was clerical. , He’ is described 
as “ from the island of Jers ; ey, under the king of England, aged 
24,” He possepsed^ two, /doeun^ent^ [iq;, French^ p to 

have been i written iby t Charles II. at Whitehail, ; on the 2 5th,>of 



September fc66& :^nd on nwlvf tli of JRe&fiaryi ■ 7 <‘ : In both 
Charles acknowledges Jamfesito, be his natural* som,i he styles 
him f ‘ James de la Cloche.de Bbu^g du Jersey/’ and avers that 
to recognize hirii publicly “ would imperil the peace of : the 
kingdoms ”-^why is not apparent. A third certificate of birth, 
in Latin, undated, was from Christina of Sweden, who declares 
that James, previously a Protestant, has been received into the 
church of Rome , at Hamburg , (where in 1667,-1668 she was 
residing) on the 29th of July 1667. The next paper purports 
to be a letter from Charles II. of August 3/13 to Oliva, general 
of the Jesuits. The king writes, in French, that he has! long 
wished to be secretly received into the church. He therefore 
desires that James, his son by a young lady “ of the : highest 
quality,” and born to him when he was about sixteen, should be 
ordained a priest, come to England and receive him. Charles 
alludes to previous attempts of his own to be secretly admitted 
(1662). James must be sent secretly to London at once, and 
Oliva must say nothing to Christina of Sweden (then meditating 
a journey to Rome), and must never write to , Charles except 
when James, carries the letter. Charles next writes on August 
29/September 9. . He is most anxious that Christina should not 
meet James; if she knows Charles’s design of changing his 
creed she will not keep it secret, and Charles will infallibly 
lose his life. With this letter there is another, written when the 
first had been sealed. Charles insists that James must not be 
accompanied, as novices were, when travelling, by a Jesuit 
sociiis or guardian. Charles’s wife and mother have just heard 
that this is the rule, but the rule must be broken. James, who 
is to travel as “ Henri de Rohan,” must not come by way of 
France. ; Oliva will supply him with funds. On the back of 
this letter Oliva has written the draft of his brief reply: to Charles 
(from Leghorn, October 14, 1668). He merely isays that the 
bearer, a French gentleman (James spoke only French), will 
inform the king that his orders have been executed. Besides 
these two letters is one from Charles to James, of date August 
4/14. It is addressed to “ Le Prince Stuart,” though none of 
Charles’s bastards was allowed to bear the; Stuart name. James 
is told that he may desert the clerical profession if he pleases. 
In that case “ you may claim higher titles from us than the 
duke of Monmouth.” (There was no higher title save prince 
of Wales!) If Charles and his brother, the duke of York, die 
childless, “ the kingdoms belong to you, ahd parliament cannot 
legally oppose you, unless as, at present, they can only elect 
Protestant kings.’ ’ This letter ought to have opened the eyes 
of Lord Acton and other historians who accept the myth of 
James de la Cloche. Charles knew that the crown of England 
was not elective, that there was no Exclusion Act, and that there 
were legal heirs if he and his brother died without issue. The 
last letter of Charles is dated November 18/28, and purports 
to have been brought from England to Oliva by James de la 
Cloche on his return to Rome. It reveals the fact that Oliva, 
despite Charles’s orders, did send James by way of France, 
with a socius or guardian whom he was to pick up in France 
on his return to England. Charles says that James is to com- 
municate certain matters to Oliva, and come back at once. 
Oliva is to. give James all the money he needs, and Charles 
will later make an ample donation to the Jesuits. He acknowr 
ledges a debt to Oliva of £800, to be paid in six months. The 
teader will remark that the king has never paid a penny to 
James Or to Oliva, and that Oliva has never communicated 
directly with Charles.- The truth is that all of Charles’s letters 
are forgeries. This is certain because in all he writes frequently 
! as if his mother, Henrietta Maria, were in London, and constantly 
in company with him. Now she had left England for France 
in 1 66 5 j and to England she never returned. As the letters — 
including that to “Prince Stuart/’ — are all forged, it is clear 
that de la Cloche was an impostor. His aim had been to get 
money from Oliva, and to pretend to travel to England, meaning 
to enjoy himself. He did not quite succeed, for Oliva sent a 
socius with him into France. His precautions to avoid a meeting 
with Christina of Sweden were necessary. She knew no more 
of him than did Charles, and would have exposed him. « 
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The name of James;de/a Cloche appears no more in documents. 
He reached Rome jn December 1668, and in January a person 
calling : himself ■- “ Prince James Stuart ” appears in Naples, 
accompanied by a socius, styling himself a French knight of 
Malta, Both are on their way to England, but Prince James 
falls ill and stays in Naples, while his companion departs. The 
knight of Malta may be a Jesuit. In Naples, Prince James 
marries a girl of no position, and is arrested on suspicion of being 
a coiner. To his confessors (he had two in succession) he says 
that he is a son of . Charles II. Our sources are the despatches 
of Kent, the English agent at Naples, and the Lettere, voL iii., 
of Vincenzo Armanni (1:674), who had his information from one 
of the confessors of the “ Prince.” The viceroy of Naples 
communicated with Charles II., who disowned the impostor; 
Prince James, however, was released, and died at Naples in 
August 1669, leaving a wild will, in which he claims for his son, 
still unborn, the “ apanage ” of Monmouth or Wales, “ which 
it is usual to bestow on natural sons of the king.” The son lived 
till about 1750, a penniless pretender, and writer of begging 
letters. 

It is needless to pursue Lord Acton’s conjectures about later 
mysterious appearances of James de la Cloche at the court of 
Charles, or to discuss the legend that his mother was a lady of 
Jersey-— or a sister of Charles! , The Jersey myths may be found 
in The Man. of the Mask ( 1908), by Monsignor Barnes, who argued 
that James was the man in the iron mask (see Iron Mask). 
Later Monsignor Barnes, who had observed that the letter of 
Charles to Prince James Stuart is a forgery, noticed the impossi- 
bility that Charles, in 1668, should constantly write of his mother 
as resident in London, which she left for ever in 1665. 

Who de la CJoche really was it is impossible to discover, but 
he was a bold and successful swindler, who took in, not only the 
general of the Jesuits, but Lorcj Acton and a generation of 
guileless historians. 1 (A. L.) 

LA CONDAMINE, CHARLES MARIE DE (1701-1774), French 
geographer and mathematician, was born at Paris on the 28th 
of January 1701. He was trained for the military , profession, 
but turned his attention to science and geographical exploration. 
After taking part in a scientific expedition in the Levant (1731), 
he became a member with Louis Godin and Pierre Bouguer of 
the expedition sent to Peru in 1735 to determine the length of a 
degree of the meridian in the neighbourhood of the equator. 
His associations with his principals were unhappy; the expedi- 
tion was beset by many difficulties, and finally La Condamine 
separated from the rest and made his way from Quito down the 
Amazon, ultimately reaching Cayenne. His was the first 
scientific exploration of the Amazon. ; He returned to Paris 
in 1744 and published the results of his measurements and travels 
with a map of; the Amazon in Mem. de Vacademie des sciences, 
1 74 5 (English translation 1 745-1 747) . On a visit to Rome La 
Condamine made: careful measurements of the ancient buildings 
with a view to a precise determination of the length of the Roman 
foot. The journal of his voyage to South America was published 
in Paris in 1751. He also wrote in favour of inoculation, and on 
various other subjects, mainly connected with his work in South 
America. He died at Paris on the 4th of February 1774. 

LACONIA (Gr. Aamavucfi), the ancient name of the south- 
eastern district of the Peloponnese, of which Sparta was the 
capital. It has an area of some 1,048,000 acres, slightly greater 
than that of Somersetshire, and consists of three well-marked 
zones running N. and S. The valley of the Eurotas, which 
occupies the centre, is bounded W. by the chain of Taygetus 
(mod. Pentedaktylon, 7900 ft.), which starts from the Arcadian 
mopntains on the N., and at its southern extremity forms; the 
promontory of Taenarum (Cape Matapan). The eastern portion 
of Laconia consists of a far more broken range of hill country, 
rising in Mt. Parnon to a height of 6365 ft. and terminating in 
the headland of Malea. The range of Taygetus is well watered 
and was in ancient times covered with forests which afforded 
excellent hunting to the Spartans, while it had also large iron 
mines and quarries of an inferior bluish marble, .as well as of the 
famous rosso antico of Taenarum. Far poorer are the slopes of 
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Parnon, consisting for the most part of barren limestone uplands 
scantily watered. The Eurotas valley, however, is fertile, and 
produces at the present day maize, olives, oranges and mulberries 
in great abundance. Laconia has no rivers of importance except 
the Eurotas and its largest tributary the Oenus (mod. Keleffna). 
The coast, expecially on the east, is rugged and dangerous. 
Laconia has few good harbours, nor are there any islands lying 
off its shores with the exception of Cythera (Cerigo), S. of Cape 
Malea. The most important towns, besides Sparta and Gythium, 
were Bryseae, Amyclae and Pharis in the Eurotas plain, Pellana 
and Belbina on the upper Eurotas, Sellasia on the Oenus, Caryae 
on the Arcadian frontier, Prasiae, Zarax and EpidaurUs Limera 
on the east coast, Geronthrae on the slopes of Parnon, Boeae, 
Asopus, Helos, Las and Teuthrone on the Laconian Gulf, and 
Hippola, Messa and Oetylus on the Messenian Gulf. 

The earliest inhabitants of Laconia, according to tradition, 
were the autochthonous Leleges (q.v.). Minyan immigrants then 
settled at various places on the coast and even appear to have 
penetrated into the interior and to have founded Amyclae. 
Phoenician traders, too, visited the shores of the Laconian Gulf, 
and there are indications of trade at a very early period between 
Laconia and Crete, e.g. a number of blocks of green Laconian 
porphyry from the quarries at Croceae have been found in the 
palace of Minos at Cnossus. In the Homeric poems Laconia 
appears as the realm of an Achaean prince, Menelaus, whose 
capital was perhaps Therapne on the left bank of the Eurotas, 
S.E. of Sparta; the Achaean conquerors, however, probably 
contented themselves with a suzerainty over Laconia and part 
of Messenia ( q.v .) and were too few to occupy the whole land. 
The Achaean kingdom fell before the incoming Dorians, and 
throughout the classical period the history of Laconia is that 
of its capital Sparta {q.v.). In 195 b.c. the Laconian coast towns 
were freed from Spartan rule by the Roman general T. Quinctius 
Flamininus, and became members of the Achaean League. When 
this was dissolved in 146 B.c., they remained independent under 
the title of the “ Confederation of the Lacedaemonians ” or 
“of the Free-Laconians ” (koivov t&v AaKedcupiovtwvor’EXevdepo- 
XaK&vuv ) , the supreme officer of which was a arpar^yos (general) 
assisted by a ra/xtas (treasurer). Augustus seems to have 
reorganized the league in some way, for Pausanias (iii. 21, 6) 
speaks of him as its founder. Of the twenty-four cities which 
originally composed the league, only eighteen remained as 
members by the reign of Hadrian (see Achaean League). In 
a.d. 395 a Gothic horde under Alaric devastated Laconia, and 
subsequently it was overrun by large bands of Slavic immigrants. 
Throughout the middle ages it was the scene of vigorous struggles 
between Slavs, Byzantines, Franks, Turks and Venetians, the 
chief memorials of which are the ruined strongholds of Mistra 
near Sparta, Geraki (anc. Geronthrae) and Monem vasia, “ the 
Gibraltar of Greece,” on the east coast, and Passava near 
Gythium. A prominent part in the War of Independence was 
played by the Maniates or Mainotes, the inhabitants of the 
rugged peninsula formed by the southern part of Taygetus. They 
had all along maintained a virtual independence of the Turks 
and until quite recently retained their medieval customs, living 
in fortified towers and practising the vendetta or blood-feud. 

The district has been divided into two departments (nomes), 
Lacedaemon and Laconia, with their capitals at Sparta and 
Gythium respectively. Pop. of Laconia (1907) 61,522. 

Archaeology . — Until 1904 archaeological research in Laconia 
was carried on only sporadically. Besides the excavations under- 
taken at Sparta, Gythium and Vaphio (q.v.), the most important 
were those at the Apollo sanctuary of Amyclae carried out by 
C. Tsountas in 1890 ('Ecjyqp,. apxcuoX. 1892, 1 ff.) and in 1904 by 
A. Furtwangler. At Kampos, on the western side of Taygetus, 
a small domed tomb of the “ Mycenean ” age was excavated in 
1890 and yielded two leaden statuettes of great interest, while 
at Arkina a similar tomb of poor construction was unearthed 
in the previous year. Important inscriptions were found at 
Geronthrae (Geraki), notably five long fragments of the Edictum 
Diocletiani , and elsewhere. In 1904 the British Archaeological 
school at Athens undertook a systematic investigation of the 


ancient and Medieval reihains inLacbnia. ;The results, of which 
the most important ? are summarized in the article; Sparta, are 
published in the British School Annual i x. ff . The acropolis of 
Geronthrae, a hero-shrine at Angelona in the south-eastern 
highlands, and the sanctuary of Ino-Pasiphae at Thalamae have 
also been investigated. 

Bibliography. — -B esides the Greek histories and many of the 
works cited under Sparta, see W. M. Lea'ke, Travels in the Morea 
(London, 1830), cc. iv.-viii., xxii., xxiii. ; E. Curtius, Peloponnesos 
(Gotha, 1852), ii. 203 ff. ; C. Bursian, Geographic von, Griechenland 
(Leipzig, 1868), ii. 102 ff. ; Strabo viii. 5; Pausanias iii. and the 
commentary in J. G. Frazer, Pausanias' s Description of Greece 
(London, 1898), vol. iii.; W/G. Clark, Peloponnesus (London, 1858), 
155 ff. ; E. P. Boblaye, Recherches geographiques sur les mines de Id 
Moree (Paris, 1835), 65 ff. ; L. Ross, Reisen im Peloponnes (Berlin, 
1841), 158 ff. ; W. Vischer, Erinnerungen u. Eindriicke aus Griechen- 
land (Basel, 1857), 360 ff. ; J. B. G. M. Bory de Saint-Vincent, 
Relation du voyage de V expedition scientifique de Moree (Paris, 1836), 
cc. 9, 10; G. A. Blouet, Expedition scientifique de Moree (Paris, 
1831-1838), ii. 58 ff. ; A. Philippson, Der Peloponnes (Berlin, 1892); 
155 ff,; Annual of British School at Athens* 1907-8. 
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LACONIA, a city and the county-seat 1 of Belknap county, 
New Hampshire, U.S.A., on both sides of the Winnepesaukee 
river, 28 m. N.N.E. of Concord. Pop. (1900) 8042 (1770 
foreign-born) ; (1910) 10,183. Laconia is served by two divisions 
of the Boston & Maine railway, which has a very handsome 
granite passenger station (1892) and repair shops here. It is 
pleasantly situated in the lake district of central New Hampshire, 
and in the summer season Lake Winnisquam on the S. and W. 
and Lake Winnepesaukee on the N.E. attract many visitors. 
The city covers an area of 24*65 sq. m. (5-47 sq. m. annexed 
since 1890).. Within the city limits, and about 6 m. from its 
centre, are the grounds of the Winnepesaukee Camp-Meeting 
Association, and the camping place for the annual reunions 
of the New Hampshire Veterans of the Civil War, both at The 
Weirs, the northernmost point in the territory claimed by colonial 
Massachusetts; about 2 m. from the centre of Laconia is 
Lakeport (pop. 1900, 2137), which, like The Weirs, is a summer 
resort and a ward in the city of Laconia. Among the public 
institutions are the State School for Feeble-minded Children, 
a cottage hospital and the Laconia Public Library, lodged in 
the Gale Memorial Library building (1903). Another fine 
building is the Congregational Church (1906). The New Hamp^ 
shire State Fish Hatchery is in Laconia. Water-power is 
furnished by the river. In 1905 Laconia ranked first among the 
cities of the state in the manufacture of hosiery and knit goods, 
and the value of these products for the year was 48*4% of the 
total value of the city’s factory product; among its other 
manufactures are yarn, knitting machines, needles, sashes and 
blinds, axles, paper boxes, boats, gas and gasolene engines, and 
freight, passenger and electric cars. The total value of the 
factory products increased from $2,152,379 in 1900 to $3,096,878 
in 1905, or 43-9%. The portion of the city N. of the river, 
formerly known as Meredith Bridge, was set apart from the town- 
ship of Meredith and incorporated as a township under the name 
of Laconia in 18557a section S. of the river was taken from 
the township of Gilford in 1874; and Lakeport was added in 
1893, when Laconia was chartered as a city. The name Laconia 
was first applied in New England to the region granted in 1629 
to Mason and Gorges (see Mason, John). 

LACONICUM (i.e. Spartan, sc. balneum , bath), the dry sweating 
room of the Roman thermae, contiguous to the caldarium or hot 
room. The name was given* to it as being the only form of warm 
bath that the Spartans admitted. The laconicum was usually 
a circular room with niches in the axes of the diagonals and was 
covered by a conical roof with a circular opening at the top, 
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according to Vitruvius (v. ^6), “from which , a brazen shield is 
suspended by chains, capable of being so lowered and raised 
as to regulate the temperature.” The walls of the laconicum 
were plastered with marble stucco and polished, and the conical 
roof covered with plaster and painted blue with gold stars. 
Sometimes, as in the old baths at Pompeii, the laconicum was 
provided in an apse at one end of the caldarium, but as a rule 
it was a separate room raised to a higher temperature and had 
no bath in it. In addition to the hypocaust under the floor the 
wall was lined with flue tiles. The largest laconicum, about 
75 ft. in diameter, was that built by Agrippa in his thermae on 
the south side of the Pantheon, and is referred to by Gassius 
(liii. 23), who states that, in addition to other works, “ he con- 
structed the hot bath chamber which he called the Laconicum 
Gymnasium.” All traces of this building are lost; but in the 
additions made to the thermae of Agrippa by Septimius Severus 
another laconicum was built farther south, portions of which 
still exist in the so-called Arco di Giambella. 

LACORDAIRE, JEAN BAPTISTE HENRI (1802-1861), French 
ecclesiastic and orator, was born at Recey-sur-Ource, Coted’Or, 
on the 12th of March 1802. He was the second of a family of 
four, the eldest of whom, Jean Theodore (1801-1870), travelled 
a great deal in his youth, and was afterwards professor of com- 
parative anatomy at Liege. For several years Lacordaire studied 
at Dijon, showing a marked talent for rhetoric; this led him 
to the pursuit of law, and in the local debates of the advocates 
he attained a high celebrity. At Paris he thought of going on 
the stage, but was induced to finish his legal training and began 
to practise as an advocate (1817-1824). Meanwhile Lamennais 
had published his Essai sur 1’ Indifference, — a passionate plea 
for Christianity and in particular for Roman Catholicism as 
necessary for the social progress of mankind. Lacordaire read, 
and his ardent and believing nature, weary of the theological 
negations of the Encyclopaedists, was convinced. In 1823 
he became a theological student at the seminary of Saint 
Sulpice; four years later he was ordained and became almoner 
of the college Henri IV. He was called from it to co-operate 
with Lamennais in the editorship of U Avenir, a journal estab- 
lished to advocate the union of the democratic principle with 
ultramontanism. Lacordaire strove to show that Catholicism 
was not bound up with the idea of dynasty, and definitely allied 
it with a well-defined liberty, equality and fraternity. But the 
new propagandism was denounced from Rome in an encyclical. 
In the meantime Lacordaire and Montalembert, believing that, 
under the charter . of 1830, they were entitled to liberty of 
instruction, opened an independent free school. It was closed in 
two days, and the teachers fined before the court of peers. 
These reverses Lacordaire accepted with quiet dignity; but 
they brought his relationship with Lamennais to a close. He now 
began the course of Christian conferences at the College Stanislas, 
ydiich attracted the art and intellect of Paris; thence he went 
to N6tre Damej and for two years his sermons were the delight 
of the capital. His presence was dignified, his voice capable of 
indefinite modulation, and his gestures animated and attractive. 
He still preached the gospel of the people’s sovereignty in civil 
life and the pope’s supremacy in religion, but brought to his 
propagandism the full resources of a mind familiar with philo- 
sophy, history and literature, and indeed led the reaction against 
Voltairean scepticism. He was asked to edit the Univers, and 
to take a chair in the university of Louvain, but he declined both 
appointments, and in 1838 set out for Rome, revolving a great 
scheme for christianizing France by restoring the old order of 
St Dominic. At Rome he donned the habit of the preaching 
friar and joined the monastery of Minerva. His Mtmoire pour 
le retablissement en France de Vordre des freres prtcheurs was then 
prepared and dedicated to his country; at the same time he 
collected the materials for the life of St Dominic. When he 
returned to France in 1841 he resumed his preaching at Notre 
Dame, but he had small success in re-establishing the order of 
which he ever afterwards called himself monk. His funeral 
orations are the most notable in their kind of any delivered 
during his time, those devoted to Marshal Drouet and Daniel 
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O’Connell being especially marked by point and clearness. He 
next thought that his presence in the National Assembly would 
be of use to his cause; but being rebuked by his ecclesiastical 
superiors for declaring himself a republican, he resigned his seat 
ten days after his election. In 1850 he went back to Rome and 
was made provincial of the order, and for four years laboured 
to make the Dominicans a religious power. In 1854 he retired 
to Sorreze to become director of a private lyceum, and remained 
there until he died on the 22nd of November 1861. He had been 
elected to the Academy in the preceding year.' 

The best edition of Lacordaire ’s works is the CEuvres completes 
(6 vols., Paris, 1872-1873), published by C. Poussielgue, which con- 
tains, besides the Conferences, the exquisitely written, but uncritical, 
Vie de Saint Dominique and the beautiful Lettres d unjeune homme sur 
la vie chretienne. For a complete list of his published correspondence 
see L. Petit de Julleville’s Histoire de la langue et de la litter ature 
frangaise , vii. 598. 

The authoritative biography is by Ch. Foisset (2 vols., Paris, 1870). 
The religious aspect of his character is best shown in Pere B; Cho- 
carne’s Vie duPere Lacordaire (2 vols., Paris, 1866 — English translation 
by A. Th. Drane, London, 1868) ; see also Count C. F. R. de Montal- 
embert ’s Un Moine au XIX lme sihcle (Paris, 1862 — English transla- 
tion by F. Ayl ward, London, 1867). There are lives by Mrs H. L. 
Lear (London, 1882) ; by A. Ricard (1 vol. of L'&cole menaisienne , 
Paris, 1883); by Comte O. d’Haussonville (1 vol., Les Grands 
fcrivains Frangais series, Paris, 1897); by Gabriel Ledos (Paris, 
1901); by Dora Greenwell (1867); and by the due de Broglie 
(Paris, 1889). The Correspondance inedite du Pere Lacordaire, edited 
by H. Villard (Paris, 1870), may also be consulted. See also Saint- 
Beuve in Causeries de Lundi. Several of Lacordaire’s Conferences have 
been translated into English, among these being, Jesus Christ (1869) ; 
God (1870); God arid Man (1872); Life (1875). For a theological 
study of the Conferences de Notre Dame, see an article by Bishop 
J. C. Hedley in Dublin Review (October 1870). 

LACQUER, or Lacker, a general term for coloured and 
frequently opaque varnishes applied to certain metallic objects 
and to wood. The term is derived from the resin lac, which 
substance is the basis of lacquers properly so called. Technically, 
among Western nations, lacquering is restricted to the coating 
of polished metals or metallic surfaces, such as brass, pewter and 
tin, with prepared varnishes which will give them a golden, 
bronze-like or other lustre as desired. * Throughout the East 
Indies the lacquering oL wooden surfaces is universally practised, 
large articles of household furniture, as well as small boxes, trays, 
toys and papier-mache objects, being decorated with bright- 
coloured and variegated lacquer. The lacquer used in the East 
is, in general, variously coloured sealing-wax, applied, smoothed 
and polished in a heated condition; and by various devices 
intricate marbled, streaked and mottled designs are produced. 
Quite distinct from these, and from all other forms of lacquer, 
is the lacquer work of Japan, for which see Japan, § Art. 

LACRETELLE, PIERRE LOUIS DE (1751-1824), French 
politician and writer, was born at Metz on the 9th of October 
1751. He practised as a barrister in Paris; and under the 
Revolution was elected as a depute supplcant in the Constituent 
Assembly, and later* as deputy in the Legislative Assembly. 
He belonged to the moderate party known as the “ Feuillants,” 
but after the 10th of August 1792 he ceased to take part in 
public life. In 1803 he became a member of the Institute, 
taking the place of La Harpe. Under the Restoration he was 
one of the chief editors of th e Minerve franqaise; he wrote also 
an essay, Sur le r8 Brumaire (1799), some Fragments politiques 
et litter air es (1817), and a treatise Des partis politiques et des 
factions de la pretendue aristocratie d’aujourd’hui (1819). ( 

His younger brother, Jean Charles Dominique de Lacre- 
telle, called Lacretelle le jeune (1766-1855), historian and 
journalist, was also born at Metz on the 3rd of September 1766. 
He was called to Paris by his brother in 1787, and during the 
Revolution belonged, like him, to the party of the Feuillants. 
He was for some time secretary to the due de la Rochefoucauld- 
Liancourt, the celebrated philanthropist, and afterwards joined 
the staff of the Journal de Paris, then managed by Suard, and 
where he had as colleagues Andre Chenier and Antoine Roucher. 
He made no attempt to hide his monarchist sympathies, and 
this, together with the way in which he reported the trial and 
death of Louis XVI., brought him in peril of his life; to avoid this 
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danger he enlisted in the army, but after Thetmidor he returned 
to Paris and to his newspaper work. He was involved in tHef 
royalist movement of the 13th Vendemiaire, and condemned to 
deportation after the 18th Fructidor; but, thanks to powerful 
influence, he was left “ forgotten ” in prison till after the 18th Bru- 
maire, when he was set at liberty by Fouche. Under the Empire 
he was appointed a professor of history in the Fdculte des lettres 
of Paris (1809), and elected as a member of the Academie fran- 
Caise (181 1) . In 1827 he was prime mover in the protest made by 
the French Academy against the minister Peyronhet’s law on the 
press, which led to the failure of that measure, but this step cost 
him, as it did Villemain, his post as censeur royal . Under Louis 
Philippe he devoted himself entirely to his teaching and literary 
work. In 1848 he retired to Macon; but there, as in Paris, he 
was the centre of a brilliant circle, for he was a wonderful causeur , 
and an equally good listener, and had many interesting ex- 
periences to recall. He died on the 26th of March 1855. 
His son Pierre Henri (1815-1899) was a humorous writer and 
politician of purely contemporary interest. 

J. C. Lacretelle’s chief work is a series of histories of the 18th 
century, the Revolution and its sequel: Precis historique de la 
Revolution frangaise, appended to the history of Rabaud St Etienne, 
and partly written in the prison of La Force (5 vols., 1801- 1806) ; 
Histoire de France pendant le XV IIP siecle (6 vols., 1808 ); Histoire 
de V Assemblee Constituante (2 vols., 1821 ); L’ As semblee Legislative 
(1822); La Convention Rationale (3 vois., 1824-1825); Histoire de 
France depuis la restauration (1829-1835) ; Histoire du consulat et 
de F empire (4 vols., 1846). The author was a moderate and fair- 
minded man, but possessed neither great powers of style, nor striking 
historical insight, nor the special historian’s power of writing minute 
accuracy of detail with breadth of view. Carlyle’s sarcastic remark 
on Lacretelle’s history of the Revolution, that it “ exists, but does 
not profit much,” is partly true of all his books. He had been an eye- 
witness of and an actor in the events which he describes, but his 
testimony must be accepted with caution. - 

LACROIX, ANTOINE FRANCOIS ALFRED (1863- ), 

French mineralogist and geologist, was bom at M&con, Saone et 
Loire, on the 4th of February 1863. He took the degree of 
D. es Sc. in Paris, 1889. In 1893 he was appointed professor of 
mineralogy at the Jar dm des Plantes , Pads, and in 1896 director 
of the mineralogical laboratory in th e Ecole des H antes Etudes. 
He paid especial attention to minerals connected with volcanic 
phenomena and igneous rocks, to the effects of metamorphism, 
and to mineral veins, in various parts of the world, notably in' 
the Pyrenees. In his numerous contributions to scientific 
journals he dealt with the mineralogy and petrology of Mada- 
gascar, and published an elaborate and exhaustive volume 
on the eruptions in Martinique, La Montague PeUe et ses erup- 
tions (1904). He also issued an important work entitled Miner a- 
logie de la France et de ses Colonies (1893-1898), and other works 
in conjunction with A. Michel Levy. He was elected member 
of the Academie des sciences in 1904. 

LACROIX, PAUL (1806-1884), French author and journalist, 
was born in Paris on the 27th of April 1806, the son of a novelist. 
He is best known under his pseudonym of P. L: Jacob, bibliophile , 
or “Bibliophile Jacob/’ suggested by the constant interest he 
took in public libraries and books generally. Lacroix was an 
extremely prolific and varied writer. Over twenty historical 
romances alone came from his pen, and he also wrote a variety 
of serioUs historical works, including a history of Napoleon III., 
and the life and times of the Tsar Nicholas I. of Russia. He 
was the joint author with Ferdinand Sere of a five-volume work, 
Le Moyen Age et La Renaissance (1847), a standard work on the 
manners,’ customs and dress of those times, the chief merit of 
which lies in the great number of illustrations it contains. He 
also wrote many monographs on phases of the history of culture. 
Over the signature Pierre Dufour was published an exhaustive 
Histoire de la Prostitution (1851-1852), which has always been 
attributed to Lacroix. His works on bibliography were also 
extremely numerous. In 1885 he was appointed librarian of the 
Arsenal Library, Paris. He died in Paris on the 16th of October 
1884. 

LACROMA (Serbo-Croatian Lohrum ) , a small island in the 
Adriatic Sea, forming part of the Austrian kingdom of Dalmatia, 


and lying* leks than ffealf a mile south of RAgusa. 1 Though barely 
i f m. in length, LacrbmA is f eiriarkkble for the beauty of its sub- 
tropical vegetation. It was a favourite resort of the j archduke 
Maximilian, afterwards emperor of Mexico f : ( i 83 2-1867) * who 
restored the chateau and park; and of the Austrian croWA prince 
Rudolph (1857-1889). It contains an 11th-century Benedictine 
monastery; and the remains of a church, said by a very doubtful 
local tradition to have been founded by Richard I. of England 
(1 1 57-1 199), form part of the imperial cMteau. 

See Lacroma , an illustrated descriptive work by the crown princess 
Stephanie (afterwards Countess Lonyay ) (Vienna, 1892); 

LA CROSSE, a city and the county-seat of La Crosse county, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A., about 180 m. W.N.W. of Milwaukee, and 
about 120 m. S.E. of St Paul, Minnesota, on the E. bank of the 
Mississippi river, at the mouth of the Black and of the La Crosse 
rivers. Pop. (1900) 28,895; (1910 census) 30,417. Of the 
total population in 1900, 7222 were foreign-born, 3130 being 
German and 2023 Norwegian, and 17,555 were of foreign- 
parentage (both parents foreign-born), including 7853 of German 
parentage* 4422 of Norwegian parentage, and 1062 of Bohemian 
parentage. La Qrosse is served by the Chicago & North Western, 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul, the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, the La Crosse & South Eastern, and the Green Bay & 
Western railways, and by river steamboat lines on the Mississippi 
The river is crossed here by a railway bridge (C.M. & St P.) and 
wagon bridge. The city is situated on a prairie; extending back 
from the river about 2§ m. to bluffs, from which fine views may 
be obtained. Among the city’s buildings and institutions are the 
Federal Building (1886-1887) j the County Court House (1902- 
1903), the Public Library (with more than 20,000 volumes); 
the City Hall (1891), the High School Building (1905-1906), the 
St Francis, La Crosse and Lutheran hospitals, a Young Men’s 
Christian Association Building, a Young Women’s Christian 
Association Building, a U.S. Weather Station (1907), and a 
U.S. Fish Station (1905). La Crosse is the seat of a state Normal 
t School (1909). Among the city’s parks are Pettibone (an island 
! in the Mississippi), Riverside, Burns, Fair Ground and Myrick; 
The city is the see of a Roman Catholic bishop. La Crosse is 
an important lumber and grain market, and is the principal 
wholesale distributing centre for a large territory in S.W. Wis- 
consin, N. Iowa and Minnesota. Proximity to both pine and 
hardwood forests early made it one of the most important 
lumber manufacturing places in the- North-west;, but this 
industry has now been displaced by other manufactures. The 
city has grain elevators, flour mills (the value of flour and grist 
mill products in 1905 was $2,166,116), and breweries (product 
value in 1905, $1,440,659). Other important manufactures are 
agricultural implements ($542,425 in 1905), lumber and planing 
mill products, leather, woollen, knit and rubber goods, tobacco] 
cigars and cigarettes, carriages, foundry and machine-shop 
products, copper and iron products, cooperage, pearl buttons, 
brooms and brushes. The total value of the factory product 
in 1905 was $8,139,432, as against $7,676,581 in 1900. The 
city owns and operates its water-works system, the- wagon 
bridge (1890-1891) across the Mississippi, , and a toll road (2 J m. 
long) to the village of La Crescent* Minn. :( 

Father Hennepin and du Lhut visited or passed the site of 
La Crosse as early as 1680, but it is possible that adventurous 
coureurs-des-bois preceded them. The first permanent settlement 
was made in 1841, and La Crosse was made the county-seat in 
1855 and was chartered as a city in 1856. - , ^ : 

LACROSSE, the national ball game of Canada. It derives its 
name from the resemblance of its chief implement used, the 
curved netted stick, to a bishop’s crozier. It was borrowed 
from the Indian tribes of North America. In the old days, 
according to Catlin, the warriors of two tribes in their war-paint 
would form the sides, often 800 or 1000 strong. The goals were 
placed from 500 yds. to § m. apart with practically no side 
boundaries^ A solemn dance preceded the game, after which the 
ball was tossed into the air and the two sides rushed to catch 
it on “ crosses,” similar to those now in use. The medicine^men 
acted as umpires, and the squaws urged on the men by beating 



thPm with switches. Th<^gkihe^^ from 

the early French settlers /in Canada/ Vljf 1763, Rafter Canada 
had become British, the, game was used: by the aborigines to 
carry out an ingenious piece of treachery* On the 4th of June, 
when the garrison of Fort Michilimackinac (how Mackinac) was 
celebrating the Ring’s birthday, it was. invited by the Ottawas, 
under their chief Pontiac, to witness a game of “ baggataway ” 
(lacrosse). The players gradually worked their way close to the 
gates, when, throwing aside their crosses and seizing their 
tomahawks which the squaws suddenly produced from under 
their blankets, they rushed into the fort and massacred all the 
inmates ex-cept a few’ Frenchmen. 1 

The game found favour among the British settlers, but it was 
not Until 1867, the year in which Canada became a Dominion, 
that G. W; Beers, a prominent player, suggested that Lacrosse 
should be recognized as the national game, and the National 
Lacrosse Association of Canada Was formed. From that time 
the* game has flourished vigorously in Canada and to a less 
extent in the United States.* In 1 868 an English Lacrosse 
Association was formed, but, although a team of Indians visited 
the United Kingdom in 1867, it was not until sometime later 
thpt the game became at all popular in Great Britain. Its 
pibgiress was much encouraged by visits of teams representing 
the Toronto Lacrosse Club in 1888 and 1902, the methods of the 
Canadians and their wonderful “ short-passing 55 exciting much 
admiration. In 1907 the Capitals of Ottawa visited England, 
playing six matches, all of which were won by the Canadians. 
The match North v. South has been played annually in England 
since 1882. A county championship was inaugurated in 1905. 
A,. North of England League, embracing ten clubs, began playing 
league matches in 1 89 7; and a match between the universities 
of Oxford! and Cambridge has been played annually since 1903. 
A match between England and Ireland was played annually from 
1881 to 1964. 

Implements of the Game . — The ball is made of indiarubber sponge, 
weighs between 4i and 4J oz., and measures 8 to 8 i in., in circumfer- 
ence. The “ crosse ” is formed of a light staff of hickory wbod, the 
top being bent to form a kind of hook, from the tip of which a thong 
is drawn and made fast to the shaft about 2 ft., from the other end; 
The oval triangle thus formed is covered with a network of gut or 
rawhide, loose enough to hold the ball but not to form a bag. At no 
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part must the crosse measure more than 12 sin. in breadth, and no 
pietal must; be used in its manufacture. It may be of any length tq 
suit the player. The goals are, set up not less than 100 nor more than 
150 yds. apart, the goalposts being 6 ft. high and the same distance 
apart. They are set up in the middle df the “ goal-crease,” a space 
of 12 ft. square marked with chalk. A net extends from the top rail 
and sides of the posts back to a point 6, ft. behind the middle of the 
line between the posts. Boundaries are agreed upon by the captains. 
Shoes may have indiarubber soles, but must be without; spikes^ 

The Game.— ’The object of the game is to send the ball, by means of 
theerosse, through .the enemy's goal-posts as many times as possible 
during the two periods of play, precisely as in football and hockey. 
There are twelve players on each side. In every position save that 
of goal there are two men, one of each side, whose duties are to 
“ mark .’’ and neutralize each other’s efforts. The game is opened by 
the act of “ facing,” in which the two centres, each with his left 
shoulder towards his opponents’ goal, hold their crosses, wood down- 
wards, on the ground, the ball being placed between them. When 
the signal, is given the centres draw their crosses sharply inwards in 
order, to gain possession of the; ball. The ball may be kicked or 
struck with the crosse, as at hockey, but the goal-keeper alone may 
handle it, and then only to block and not to throw it. Although the 
ball may be; thrown with the crosse for a long distance — 220 yds. is 
about the limit — long throws are seldom tried, it being generally 
more advantageous for a player to run with the ball resting on the 
qrqsse, until he can pass it to a member of his side, who proceeds with 
thp either by running, passing to another, or trying to, throw 

the 1 1 u j^tPUgh 80 ^ 1 * The crosse, usually held in 

both hands, is made to retain the ball by an ingenious rocking motion 
ohly acquired by practice. As there is no “ off-side •” in Lacrosse, a 


player may pass the ball to the front, side or rear.’ No charging . 
allowed, but one player may interfere with another by standing 
directly in front of him (“ body-check ”), though without holding, 
tripping or striking with the crosse. No one may interfere with a 
player who is not in possession of the ball. Fouls are penalized either 
by the suspension of the offender until a goal has been scored or until 
the end of the game; or by allowing the side offended against a 
“ free position.” When a “ free position ” is awarded each player 
must stand in the position where he is, excepting the goalkeeper 
who may get back to his goal, and any opponent who’ may be nearer 
the player getting the ball than 5 yds.;. this player must retire to 
that distance from the one who has been given the “ free position,” 
who then proceeds with the game as he likes when the referee; says 
“ play.” This penalty may not be carried out nearer than 10 yds, 
from the goal. If the ball crosses a boundary the referee calls 
“ stand,” and all players stop where they are, the ball being then 
“ faced ” not less than 4 yds. within the boundary line by the two 
nearest players. 

See the official publications of the English Lacrosse Union; and 
Lacrosse by W. C. Schmeisser, in Spalding’s “ Athletic Library.” 
Also Manners , Customs and Condition of the North American Indians 1 
by George Catlin. ■ , • • ; 

LA CRUZ, RAM 6 N DE (1731-1794), Spanish dramatist, Was 
born at Madrid on the 28th of March 1731. He was a clerk in the 
ministry of finance, and is the author of three hundred sainetes\ 
little farcical sketches of city lifey written to be played between 
the acts of a longer play. He published a selection in ten volumes 
(Madrid, 1786-1791), and died on the 5th of March 1794. The 
best of his pieces, such as Las Tertulias de Madrid , are delightful 
specimens of satiric observation. r . ’ ; , 

See E. Cotardo y Mori, Don Ramon de la Cruz y sus 'obras (Madrid j 
1899) ; C. Cambronero, Sainetes s inedites existentes en la Biblioteea 
Municipal de Madrid (Madrid, 1900). , , ; . 

LACRYMATORY (from Lat. lacrima y a tear), a class of small 
vessels of terra-cotta, or, more . frequently, of glass, found in 
Roman and late Greek tombs,, and supposed to .have been 
bottles into which mourners-dropped their tears. They contained 
unguents, and to the 1 use of unguents at funeral ceremonies the 
finding Of so many of these vessels in tombs is due. They/ are 
shaped like a spindle, or a flask with a long small neck and a body 
in the form of a bulb. ... l 

LACTANTIUS FIRMIANUS (c. 260-c. 340), also called Lucius 
Caelius (or Caecilius) , Lactantius Firmianus, was a Christian 
writer who from the beauty of his style has been called the 
“ Christian Cicero.” His history is very obscure; He was born 
of heathen parents in Africa about 260, and became a pupil of 
Arnobius, whom he far excelled in style, though his knowledge 
of the Scriptures was equally slight; About 290 'he went to 
Nicomedia in Bithynia while Diocletian was emperor, to teach 
rhetoric, but found, little work to do in that Greek-speaking 
city. In middle age he became a convert to Christianity, and 
about 306 he went to Gaul (Treves) on the invitation of Constan- 
tine the Great, and became tutor to. his eldest son, Crispus. He 
probably died about 340. v. ; - • * , 1 

Lactantius’ chief work, Divinarum InsfUutionum Libri Sepiemi 
is an “ apology ” for and an introduction to Christianity, 
written in exquisite Latin, but displaying such ignorance as to 
have incurred the charge of favouring the Arian and Manichaean 
heresies. It seems to have been begun in Nicomedia about 
304 and finished in Gaul before 311. Two long eulogistic 
addresses and most of the brief apostrophes to the emperor are 
from a later hand, which has added some dualistic touches. 
The seven books of the institutions have separate, titles given to 
them either by the author or by a later editor. The first, De 
Falsa Religione, and the second, De Origine Err oris, attack the 
polytheism of heathendom, show the unity pf the God of creation 
and providence, and try to explain how men have been corrupted 
by demons. The third book, De Falsa Sapientia, describes 
and criticizes the various systems of prevalent 1 philosophy. 
The fourth book, De Vera Sapientia et Religione, insists upon ’the 
inseparable union of true wisdom and true religion, and maintains 
that this union is made real in the person of Christ. The fifth 
book, De Justitia, maintains that true righteousness is not to be 
found apart from Christianity, and that it springs from piety which 
consists in the knowledge of God. The sixth book, De Vero 
Cultiiy describes the true worship of God, which is righteousness# 
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q?.': Ichiefly in the exercise of Christian love towards 

^ in. The seventh book, De Vita Beata, discusses, 
x liety of subjects, the chief good, immortality, the; 

tent and the resurrection. Jerome states that 

^ /wrote an epitome of these Institutions , and such a 

worfp^irJi may well.be authentic, was discovered in MS. in the 
royal library at Turin in 1711 by C. M. Pfaff. 

Besides the Institutions Lactantius wrote several treatises: 


{1) De Ira Dei , addressed to one Donatus and directed against 
the Epicurean philosophy. (2) De Opificio Dei sive de F or matione 
Hominis, his earliest work, and one which reveals very little 
Christian influence. He exhorts a former pupil, Demetrianus, 
not to be led astray by wealth from virtue; and he demonstrates 
the providence of God from the adaptability and beauty of the 
human body. (3) A celebrated incendiary treatise, De Mortibus 
Persecutor uni, which describes God’s judgments on the persecutors 
pf his church from Nero to Diocletian, and has served as a model 


for numberless writings. De Mort. Persecut. is not in the earlier 
editions of Lactantius; it was discovered and printed by Baluze 
in 1679. Many critics ascribe it to an unknown Lucius Caecilius ; 
there are certainly serious differences of grammar, style and 


temper between it and the writings already mentioned. It was 
probably composed in Nicomedia, c. 315. Jerome speaks of 
Lactantius as a poet, and several poems have been attributed 
to him '—De Aye Phoenice (which Harnack thinks makes use of 
1 Clement), De Passione Domini and De Resurrectione ( Domini ) 
or De' Pascha ad Felicem Episcopum. The first of these may 
belong toLactantius’s heathen days, the second is a product of 
the Renaissance ( c . 1500), the third was written by Venantius 
Fortunatus in the 6th century. 


'Editions: O. F. Fritzsche in E. G. Gersdorf’s Bibl. pair. eccl. x., xi. 
(Leipzig, 1842-1844); Migne, Pair. Lat. vi.,vii. ; S. Brandt and G. 
Laubmann in the Vienna Corpus Script. Eccles. Lat. xix., xxvii. 1 and 
2.^(1890-^93-97). Translation: W. Fletcher in Ante-Nicene Fathers, 
vii. Literature : the German histories of early Christian literature, 
by A. Harnack, O. Bardenhewer, A. Ebert, A. Ehrhard, G. Kruger’s 
Early Chr. Lit. p. 307 and Hauck-Herzog’s Realencyk. vol. xi., give 
guides to the copious literature on the subject. 


LACTIC ACID (hydroxypropionic acid), C 3 H 6 03. Two lactic 
acids are known, differing from each other in the position 
Occupied by the hydroxyl group in the molecule; they are 
known respectively as a-hydroxypropionic acid (fermentation or 
inactivelactic acid),CH 3 - CH(OH) • C 0 2 H, and/ 3 -hydroxypropionic 
acid (hydracrylic acid), (q*v,), CH 2 (0H)*CH2-C02H. Although 
on structural grounds there should be only two hydroxypropionic 
acids, as a matter of fact four lactic acids are known. The third 
isomer (sarcolactic acid) is found in meat extract (J. v. Liebig), 
and may be prepared by the action of Penicillium glaucum on 
a solution of ordinary ammonium lactate. It is identical with 
a-hydroxypropionic acid in. almost every respect, except with 
regard to its physical properties. The fourth isomer, formed 
by the action of Bacillus laevo-lacti on cane-sugar, resembles 
sarcolactic acid in every respect, except in its action on polarized 
light (see Stereoisomerism) . 

Fermentation, or ethylidene lactic acid, was isolated by K. W. Scheele 
{Trans. Stockholm Acad. 1780) from sour milk (Lat. lac, lactis, milk, 
whence the name). About twenty-four years later Bouillon Lag- 
range, and independently A. F. de Fourcroy and L. N. Vauquelin, 
maintained that Scheele’s new acid was nothing but impure acetic 
acid. This notion was combated by J. Berzelius, and finally refuted 
(in 1832) by J. v. Liebig and E. Mitscherlich, who, by the elementary 
analyses of lactates, proved the existence of this acid as a distinct 
compound. It may be prepared by the lactic fermentation of 
starches, sugars, gums, &c., the sugar being dissolved in water and 
acidified by a small quantity of tartaric acid and then fermented by 
the addition of sour milk, with a little putrid cheese. Zinc carbonate 
is added to the mixture (to neutralize the acid formed), which is kept 
warm for some, days and well stirred. On boiling and filtering the 
product, zinc lactate crystallizes, out of the solution. The acid may 
also be synthesized by the decomposition of alanine (a-aminopro- 
pionic acid) by nitrous acid (K. Strecker, Ann., 1850, 73, p. 27) ; by 
the oxidation of propylene glycol* (A. Wurtz) ; by boiling a-chlor- 
propionic acid with caustic alkalis, or with silver oxide and water ; by 
the reduction of pyruvic acid with sodium amalgam; or from 
acetaldehyde by the cyanhydrin reaction (J . Wislicenus, Ann., 1863, 
128, p. 13) ' 

GHs-CI-IO — CH 3 -CH( 0 H)-CN — GH 3 -CH( 0 H)-C 0 2 H. 



It forms a. colourless, syrup, of specific .gravity 1 ^2485 (1574.°), and 
decomposes on distillation under ordinary atmospheric pressure ; 
but at very low pressures (about 1 mm.) it distils at about 85° C., and 
then sets to a crystalline solid, which melts at about 18 0 C. It 
possesses the properties both of an acid and of an alcohol. When 
heated with, dilute sulphuric acid to 130° C., under pressure, it is 
resolved, into formic acid and acetaldehyde. Chromic acid oxidizes 
it to acetic acid and carbon dioxide; potassium permanganate 
oxidizes it to pyruvic acid; nitric acid to oxalic acid, and a mixture 
of manganese dioxide and sulphuric acid to acetaldehyde and carbon 
dioxide. Hydrobromic acid converts it into a-brompropionic acid, 
and hydriodic acid into propionic acid. 

Lactide, 0 <^ go* C 1 I (CH 3) a crystalline solid, of melting-point 

124 0 C., is one of the products obtained by the distillation of lactic 
acid. 

LACTONES, the cyclic esters of hydroxy acids, resulting from 
the internal elimination of water between the hydroxyl and 
carboxyl groups, this reaction taking place when the hydroxy 
acid is liberated from its salts by a mineral acid. The a and / 5 L 
hydroxy acids do not form lactones, the tendency for lactone 
formation appearing first with the 7-hydroxy acids, thus 7- 
hydroxybu tyric acid, CH2QH »CH 2 »CH 2 ’CQ 2 H, yields 7-butyro- 

lactone, CH 2 • CH 2 * CH 2 * CO* O. These compounds .may also be 
prepared by the distillation of the 7-halogen fatty acids, or by 
the action of alkaline carbonates on these acids, or from 187- or 
7<$-unsaturated acids by digestion with hydrobromic acid or 
dilute sulphuric acid. The lactones are mostly liquids which 
are readily soluble in alcohol, ether and water. On boiling 
with water, they are partially reconverted into the hydroxy acids. 
They are easily saponified by the caustic alkalis. 

On the behaviour of lactones with ammonia, see H. Meyer, 
Monatshefte , 1 899, 20, p.717; and with 1 phenylhydrazine and 
hydrazine hydrate, see R. Meyer, Ber., 1893, 2:6, p* 1273 ; L. Gatter- 
mann, Ber., 1899, 32,. p. 1133, E. Fischer, Ber., 1889, 22, p. 1889, 

y -Butyrolactpne is a liquid which boils at 206° C. It is miscible 
with wat er in all proportions and is volatile in steam. 7 -Valero- 

lactone, CH 3 *CH*CH2*CH2*C0*0, is a liquid which boilsat 207-208° 
C. 8 -lactones are also known, and may be prepared by distilling 
the 5 -chlor acids. 

LA CUEVA, JUAN DE (i55o?-i6o9?), Spanish dramatist 
and poet, was born at Seville, and towards 1579 began writing 
for the stage. His plays, fourteen in number, were published 
in 1588, and are the earliest manifestations of the dramatic 
methods developed by Lope de Vega. Abandoning the Senecan 
model hitherto universal in Spain, Cueva took for his themes 
matters of national legend, historic tradition, recent victories 
and the actualities of contemporary life: this amalgam of epical 
and realistic elements, and the introduction of a great variety 
of metres, prepared the way for the Spanish romantic drama 
of the 17 th century. A peculiar interest attaches to El Infamador , 
a play in which the character of Leucino anticipates the classic 
type of Don Juan. As an initiative force, Cueva is a figure 
of great historical importance; his epic poem, La Conquista 
de Betica (1603), shows his weakness as an artist. The last 
work to which his name is attached is the Ejemplar portico 
(1609), and he is believed to have died shortly after its 
publication. 

See the editions of Saco de Roma and Ellnfamador, by E. de Ochoa, 
in the Tesoro del teatro espanol { Paris, 1838), vol. i. pp. 251-285; 
and of Ejemplar poetico, by J. J. Lopez de Sedano, in the Parnaso 
espanol , vol. viii. pp. 1-68 ; also E. Walberg, “ Juan de la Cueva et 
son Ejemplar poeticc ” in the Acta Universitatis Lundensis (Lund, 
1904), vol. xxix. ; “ Podmes inedits de Juan de la Cueva (Viaje de 
Sannio,) ” edited by F. A. Wulff, in th e Acta Universitatis Lundensis 
(Lund, 1886-1887), vol, xxiii. ; F. A. Wulff, “ De la rimas de Juan 
de la Cueva, Primera Parte ” in the Homenaje d Menendez y Pelayo 
(Madrid, 1899), vol. ii. pp. 143-148. (J. F.-KJ, ? 

LACUNAR, the Latin name in architecture for a panelled 
or coffered ceiling or soffit. The word is derived from lacuna, 
a cavity or hollow, a blank, hiatus or gap. The panels or coffers 
of a ceiling are by Vitruvius called lacunariq. .. 

LACUZON ( 0 . Fr. la cuzon, disturbance), the name given 
to the Franc- Comtois leader Claude PRost (1607-1681), who 
was born at Longchaumois (department of Jura) on the 17 th 
of June 1607. He gained his first military experience when 
the French invaded Burgundy in 1636* karryiug the French 
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troops from the castles of Montaigu and St Lauren t-la- Roche , 
and devastating the frontier districts of Bresse and- Bugey. with 
fire and sword (1640-1642). In the first invasion of Franche- 
Comte by Louis XIV. in 1668 Lacuzon was unable to make any 
effective resistance, but he played an important part in Louis’s 
second invasion. In 1673 he defended Salins for some time; 
after the capitulation of the town he took refuge in Italy. He 
died at Milan on the 21st of December 1681. 

; LACY, FRANZ MORITZ, Count (1725-1801), Austrian field 
marshal, was born at St Petersburg on the 21st of October 
1725. His father, Peter, Count Lacy, was a distinguished 
Russian soldier, who belonged to an Irish family, and had 
followed the fortunes of the exiled James II. Franz Moritz was 
educated in Germany for a military career, and entered the 
Austrian service. He served in Italy, Bohemia, Silesia and the 
Netherlands during the War of the Austrian Succession, was 
twice wounded, and by the end of the war was a lieut.-colonel. 
At the age of twenty-five he became full colonel and chief of an 
infantry regiment. In 1756 with the opening of the Seven 
Years War he was again on active service, and in the first 
battle (Lobositz) he distinguished himself so much that he was 
at once promoted major-general. He received his third wound 
on this occasion and his fourth at the battle of Prague in 1757. 
Later in 1757 Lacy bore a conspicuous part in the great victory 
of Breslau, and at Leuthen, where he received his fifth wound, 
he covered the retreat of the defeated army. Soon after this 
began his association with Field-Marshal Daun, the new 
generalissimo of the empress’s forces, and these two commanders, 
powerfully assisted later by the genius of Loudon, made head 
against Frederick the Great for the remainder of the war; , A 
general staff was created, and Lacy, a lieutenant field-marshal 
at thirty-two, was made chief of staff (quartermaster-general) 
to Daun. That their cautiousness often degenerated into timidity 
may be admitted — Leuthen and many other bitter defeats had 
taught the Austrians to respect their great opponent — but they 
showed at any rate that; having resolved to wear out the enemy 
by Fabian methods, they were strong enough to persist in their 
resolve to the end. Thus for some years the life of Lacy, as of 
Daun and Loudon, is the story of the war against Prussia (see 
Seven Years’ War). After Hochkirch (October 15, 1758) 
Lacy received the grand cross of the Maria Theresa order. In 
1759 both Daun and Lacy fell into disfavour for failing to win 
victories, and Lacy owed his promotion to Feldzeugmeister only 
to the fact that Loudon had just received this rank for the 
brilliant conduct of his detachment at Kunersdorf. His responsi- 
bilities told heavily on Lacy in the ensuing camp^gns, and his 
capacity for supreme command was doubted even by Daun, 
who refused to give him the command when he himself was 
wounded at the battle of Torgau. 

After the peace of Hubertusburg a new sphere of activity 
was opened, in which Lacy’s special gifts had the greatest scope. 
Maria Theresa having placed her son, the emperor Joseph II., 
at the head of Austrian military affairs, Lacy was made a field- 
marshal, and given the task of reforming and administering 
the army (1766). He framed new regulations for each arm, a 
new code of military law, a good supply system. As the result 
of his work the Austrian army was more numerous, far better 
equipped; and cheaper than it had ever been before. Joseph 
soon became very intimate with his military adviser, but this did 
not prevent his mother, after she became estranged from the 
yOung emperor, from giving Lacy her full confidence. His 
activities were not confined to the army. He was in sympathy 
with Joseph’s innovations, and was regarded by Maria Theresa 
as a prime mover in the scheme for the partition of Poland. 
But his self-imposed work broke down Lacy’s health, and in 
1773, in spite of the remonstrances of Maria Theresa and o£ the 
emperor, he laid down all his offices and went to southern France. 
On returning he was still unable to resume Office, though as 
an unofficial adviser in political and military matters he was 
far from idle. In the brief and uneventful War of the Bavarian 
Succession, Lacy and Loudon were the chief Austrian commanders 
against the king of Prussia, and when Joseph II. at Maria 
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Theresa’s death, became the sovereign of the Austrian dominions 
as well as emperor, Lacy remained his most trusted friend. 
More serious than the 1 War of the Bavarian Succession was the 
Turkish war which presently broke out. Lacy was now old and 
worn out, and his tenure of command therein was not marked 
by any greater measure of success than in the case of the other 
Austrian generals. His active career was at an end, although 
he continued Jiis effective interest in the affairs of the state 
and the army throughout the reign of Joseph’s successor, 
Leopold I. His last years were spent in retirement at his 
castle of Neuwaldegg near Vienna. He died at Vienna on the 
24th of November 1801. 

See memoir by A. v. Arneth in Allgemeine deutsche Biographie 
(Leipzig, 1883). K 

LACY, HARRIETTS DEBORAH (1807-1874), English actress, 
was born in London, the daughter of a tradesman named Taylor. 
Her first appearance on the stage was at Bath in 1827 as Julia 
in The Rivals, said she was immediately given leading parts 
there in both comedy and tragedy. Her first London appearance 
was in : 1-830 as Nina, in Dimond’s Carnival of Naples 1 Her 
Rosalind, Aspatia (to Macready’s Melantius) in The Bridal, and 
Lady Teazle to the Charles Surface of Walter Lacy (1809-1898)^ 
to whom she was married in 1839— confirmed her position and 
popularity. She was the original Helen in The Hunchback 
(1832), and also created Nell Gwynne in Jerrold’s play of that 
name, and the heroine in his Housekeeper. She was considered 
the first Ophelia of her day. She retired in 1848. 

LACY, MICHAEL ROPHINO (1795-1867), Irish musician, 
son of a merchant, was born at Bilbao and appeared there in 
public as a violinist in 1801, He was sent to study in Paris 
under Kreutzer, and soon began a successful career, being known 
as “ Le Petit Espagnol.” He played in London for some years 
after 1805, and then became an actor, but in 1818 resumed the 
musical profession, and in 1820 became leader of the ballet at 
the King’s theatre, London. He composed or adapted from 
other composers a number of operas and an oratorio* The 
Israelites in Egypt. He died in London on the 20th of 
September 1867. .( 

LACYDES OF CYRENE, Greek philosopher, was head of the 
Academy at Athens in succession to Arcesilaus about 241 b.C; 
Though some regard him as the founder of the New Academy, 
the testimony of antiquity is that he adhered in general to the 
theory of Arcesilaus, and, therefore, that he belonged to the 
Middle Academy. He lectured in a garden called the Lacy deum* 
which was presented to .him by At talus I. of Pergamum, and for 
twenty-six years maintained the traditions of the Academy. 
He is Said to. have written treatises, but nothing survives. 
Before his death he voluntarily resigned his position to his pupils, 
Euander and Telecles. Apart from a number of anecdotes 
distinguished rather for sarcastic humour than for probability, 
Lacy des exists for us as a man of refined character, a hard worker 
and an accomplished orator. According to Athenaeus (x. 438)" 
and Diogenes Laertius (iv. 60) he died from excessive drinking; 
but the story is discredited by the eulogy of Eusebius (Prdepi 
Ev. xiv. 7) , that he was in all things moderate. 

See Cicero, A cad. ii. 6; and Aelian, V.H. ii. 41; also articles 
Academy, Arcesilaus, Carneades. ^ : 

LADAKH, AND BALTISTAN, a province of Kashmir, Indial 
The name Ladak, commonly but less correctly spelt •Ladakh, 
and sometimes Ladag, belongs primarily to the broad valley of 
the upper Indus in West Tibet, but includes several surrounding 
districts in political connexion with it; the present limits are 
between 75 0 40' and 8o° 30' E., and between 32 0 25' and 36° N. 
It is bounded N. by the Kuenlun range and the slopes of the 
Karakoram, N.W. and W. by the dependency of Baltistan or 
Little Tibet, S.W. by Kashmir proper, S. by British Himalayan 
territory, and E. by the Tibetan provinces of Ngari and Rudok. 
The whole region lies very high, the valleys of Rupshu in the 
south-east being 15,000 ft., arid the Indus near Leh 11,000 ft,, 
while the average height of the surrounding ranges is 19,000 ft. 
The proportion of arable and even possible pasture land to barren 
rock and gravel is very small. Pop., including Baltistan (1901) 
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165 j99!2,,5f w&om3o / 2k6dn Ladakh proper are Buddhists, whereas I 
the* Bialtisiha^e adopted the. Shiahr form of Islam, 


; tu!re ihitheish^d^ andHthisdifferehriadias occasiona%yiexe9eded 
.90° ; i Themeam&nual , temperature at Leh r is 40°, ; that, of 

the coldest mohthsii( January arid February) > only 18? rind 19°, 


; The natural features of the country may ibe best explained by 
reference to two native terms, under one or other of which every 
part is included; viz. chdngtang, i.e. “ northern.,' or high plain,” 
where the. amount of level; ground is considerable, and rong, 
i.e •. deep valley, ’ ’ where : the contrary condition prevails . 
The former predominates in the east, diminishing gradually 
westwards. There, although the vast: alluvial deposits which 
once: filled the valley to a remarkably uniform height of about 
15-000 ft. have left their traces on the mountain sides, they have 
undergone immense denudation, and. their debris now forms 
secondary deposits, flat bottoms or shelving slopes, the only 
spots available for cultivation or pasture. These masses of 
alluvium are • often either metamorphosed to a subcrystalline 
rock still showing the composition of the strata, or simply con- 
solidated by lime. 

Grand scenery is exceptional, for the valleys are confined, 
and. from the higher points the view is generally of a confused 
mriss of brown or yellow hills, absolutely barren, and of no great 
apparent height. The parallelism characteristic of the Himalayan 
ranges continues here, the direction being north-west and south- 
east. A central range divides the Indus valley, here 4 to 8 m. 
wide, from that of its north branch the Shyok, which with its 
fertile tributary valley of Nubra is again bounded on the north 
by the Karakoram. This central ridge is • mostly syenitic gneiss,, 
and north-east from it are found, successively, Silurian slates, 
.Carboniferous shales and Triassic limestones, the gneiss recurring 
at the Turkestan frontier. The Indus lies along' the line which 
separates the crystalline rocks from the Eocene sandstones and 
shales; pf : the lower range of hills on the left bank, the lofty 
mountains behind them ; consisting of parallel bands of rocks 
from Silurian to Cretaceous. , , 

i : Several lakes. in the. east districts at about 14,000 ft. have been 
of much greater extent* and connected with the river systems of 
the: country, but they are now' mostly without outlet, saline, 
and : in process of desiccation. 

Leh is the capital of Ladakh, and the road to Leh from Srinagar 
lies up the lovely Sind valley to the sources of the river at the 
Zoji La Pass ( 1 1 *300, ft.) in- the Zaskar range. This is the range 
which, skirting the southern edge of the upland plains of Deosai 
in Baltistan, divides them from the valley of Kashmir, and then 
continues to Nanga Parbat (26,620 ft.) and beyond that mountain 
stretches to the; north of Swat and Bajour. To the south-east it 
is an unbroken chain till it merges into the line of snowy peaks 
seen from Simla and the plains of India— the range which reaches 
past Chini to the famous, peaks of Gangotri, Nandadevi and 
Nampa. It is the most central and conspicuous range in the 
Himalaya. The Zoji La, which curves from the head of the Sind 
valley on to the bleak uplands of Dras (where lies, the road to the 
trough of the Indus arid Leh), is, in spite of its altitude, a pass 
on which little snow lies; but for local accumulations, it would 
be. open all the year round. It affords a typical instance of that 
cutting-back process by which a river-head may erode a channel 
through a watershed into the plateau behind, there being no steep 
fall towards the Indus on the northern side of the range. From 
the Zoji La the road continues by easy gradients, following the 
line of the Dras drainage,/ to the Indus, when it turns up the 
valley t% Leh. . From Leh there are many routes into Tibet, 
the best known being that from the Indus valley to the Tibetan 
plateau* by the Chang La* to Lake Pangkong and.Rudok (14,000 
ft.) . Rudok occupies a forward position on the western Tibetan 
border analogous to that of Leh in Kashmir., The chief trade 
route -to Lhasa from Leh, however, follows the line offered by 
the . valleys of the Indus and the Brahmaputra (or Tsanpo), 
crossing the divide between these rivers north of Lake Mana- 
sarowar. 

The observatory at Leh is the most elevated observatory 
in Asia. “ The. atmosphere of the Indus valley is remarkably 
clear and transparent, and the heat of the sun is very great. 
There is generally a difference of more than 6o° between the read- 
ing of the exposed sun thermometer in vacuo and the air tempera- 


but it rises ; rapidly from . February -to July, in which , irionth it 
reaches. 62° with a mean diurnal riiaximum of 8o p both in that 
month and August, arid an average difference of 29° or 30° 
between the early morning and afternoon. The mean highest 
temperature of the year is 90 0 *. varying between 84° and . 93 0 
in the twelve years previous to 1893. On the other hand; in 
the winter the minimum thermometer falls occasionally below 
o°,. and in 1878 reached as low as, 17 0 below zero. The extreme 
rarige of recorded temperature is therefore not less than 1 id 0 . 
The air is as dry as Quetta, and. rather more uniformly so. . . i. 
The amount of rain and snow is insignificant. The average 
rain (and snow) fall is only 2-7 in. in the year.” 1 The winds are 
generally light, and depend on the local direction of the valleys. 
At Leh, which stands at the entrance of the valley leading to 
the Kardang Pass, the most common directions are between 
south and west in the daytime and summer,, and from north- 
east in the night, especially in the later months of the year. 
In January and February the air is generally calm* and April 
and May are the most windy months of the year. 

Vegetation is confined to valleys and sheltered spots, where- a 
stunted growth of tamarisk a n 6 ,Myricaria, Hippophae and Elaeagnus, 
furze, and the roots of burtsi, a salsolaceous plant, supply the traveller 
with much-needed firewood. The trees are the pencil cedar ( Jumpertis 
excelsa ), the poplar and willow (both extensively planted, the latter 
sometimes wild), apple, mulberry,; apricot and walnut. Irrigation's 
skilfully managed, the principal, products being wheat, a beardless 
variety of barley called grim , millet, buckwheat, pease, beans and 
turnips. Lucerne and prangos (an umbelliferous plant) are used as 
fodder. ; ’ 

Among dofnestie animals are the famous shawl goat, two kinds of 
sheep, of which the larger (huniya) is used for carrying burdens, and 
is a. principal source of wealth, the yak and the dso, a valuable 
hybrid between the yak and common cow Among wild animals are 
the kiarig or wild ass* ibex; several kinds of wild sheep, a’ntelbpe 
( Pantholops ) , marmot,- hare and other Tibetan fauna. 

The present value of the trade between British India and Tibet 
passing through Ladakh is inconsiderable Ladakh, however, is im- 
proving in its trade prospects apart from Tibet. It is curious that 
both Ladakh and Tibet import a considerable amount df trerisute, 
for on the borders of western Tibet and within a radius of < Ido 
or 200 m. of Leh there centres a gold-mining industry which 
apparently only requires scientific development to render it enorm- 
ously productive. Here the surface soil has been for many centuries 
Washed for gold by bands of Tibetan miners, Who never work deeper 
than 20 to 50 ft., and whose methods of washing are of the crudest 
description. They work in winter, chiefly because of the binding 
power of frost on the friable soil, suffering great hardships, and; ob- 
taining but a poor return for their labour. But the remoteness ; of 
Ladakh and Vts extreme altitude still continue to bar the way to 
substantial progress, though its i central position- naturally entitles 
it to be a great trade mart. # *. = ?•' / 

The adjoining territory of Baltistan forms the west extremity of 
Tibet, whose natural limits here are the Indus from its abrupt south- 
ward bend in 74 0 45' E., and the mountains to the north and 1 west, 
separating a comparatively peaceful Tibetan population from the 
fiercer Aryan tribes beyond. Mahommedan writers about ; the .1. 6th 
century speak of Baltistan :> as “ Little Tibet,” and of Ladakh as, 
“Great Tibet,” thus ignoring the really ^ Great Tibet ’altogether. 
The Balti call Gilgit “ a Tibet,” and Dr Leitner says that the ChilaSi 
call themselves Bot or Tibetans; but* although these districts may 
have been overrun by the Tibetans* or have received rulers of that 
race, the ethnological frontier coincides with the geographical one 
given. Baltistan is a mass of lofty mountains, the prevailing forma- 
tion being gneiss. In the north is the: Baltoro glacier, the largest out 
of the arctic regions, 35 m. long, contained between two ridges whose 
highest peaks to, the south are 25,000 and ftp the north 28,265 ft. 
The Indus, as in Lower Ladakh, runs in a narrow gorge, widening, for 
nearly 20 m. after receiving the Shyok. The capital, Skardu, a scattered 
collection of houses, stands here, perched on a rock 7250 ft. above the 
sea. The house roofs are flat, occupied only in part by a second 
Story, the remaining: space being devoted to drying apricots, ; the 
chief staple of the main valley, which supports little, cultivation. 
But the rapid slope Westwards is seen generally in the vegetation. 
Birch, plane, spruce and Pinus excelsa appear; the fruits are finer, 
including pomegranate, pear, peach, vine and melon, arid where 
irrigation is available, as in the North Shigar, and at the deltas of -the 
tributary valleys, the crops are more luxuriant and varied; , . , , 

History.— The earliest notice of Ladakh is by the Chinese 
pilgrim Fa-hien, a.d. 400, who* travelling in search of a purer 
1 H. F, Blandford, Climate and Weather of India (London, 1:889) •. 
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faith, found Buddhism flourishing novelty to 

him feeing the prayer-cylihder/the effic^bf of rililchhe declares 
is incredible. Ladakh formed part of thriTibetan empire until 
its disruption in the ioth century; arid Cilice then has continued 
ecclesiastically subject, and sometimes tributary, to Lhasa. 
Its inaccessibility saved it from any Mussulman invasion until 
1531, when Sultan Said of Kashgar marched an army across 
the Karakoram, one division fighting its way into Kashmir 
and wintering there. Next year they invaded eastern Tibet, 
where nearly all perished from the effects of the climate. 

Early in the 17th century Ladakh Was invaded by its Mahom- 
medan neighbours of Baltistan, who plundered and destroyed the 
temples arid monasteries; and again, in 1685-1688, by the Sokpa, 
who were expelled only by the aid Of the lieutenant of Aurangzeb 
in Kashmir, Ladakh thereafter becoming tributary; The gyalpo 
or king then made a nominal profession of Islam, and allowed 
a mosque to be founded at Leh; and the Kashmiris have ever 
since addressed his successors by a Mahommedan title: When 
the Sikhs took Kashmir, Ladakh, dreading their approach, offered 
allegiance to Great Britain. It was, however, conquered and 
annexed in 1834-1841 by Gulab Singh of Jammu — the un war- 


like Ladakhis, even with nature fighting on their side; and against 
indifferent generalship, being no match for the Dogra troops. 
These next turned their arms successfully against the Baltis 
(who in the 18th century were subject to the Mogul), and were 
then tempted to revive the claims of Ladakh to : the Chinese 
provinces of Rudok and Ngari. This, however, brought down 
an army from Lhasa, and after a three days’ fight the Indian 
force was almost annihilated — chiefly indeed by frostbite and 
other sufferings, for the battle was fought in mid-winter, 15,000 
ft. above the sea. The Chinese then marched on Leh, but were 
soon driven out again, and peace was finally -made on the basis 
of the old frontier. The widespread prestige of China is illustrated 
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to enable one to get up and down;' usually made of wood and 
sometimes of metal or rope. Ladders are generally movable, 
and differ from a staircase also in having only treads and no 
“ risers.” The term “ Jacob’s ladder,” taken from the dream 
of Jacob in the Bible, is applied to a rope ladder with wooden 
steps used at sea to go aloft, and to a common garden plant of 
the genus Polemonium on account of the ladder-like formation 
of the leaves. The flower known in England as Solomon’s 
seal is in some countries called the “ ladder of heaven.” 

LADING (from “ to lade,” O. Eng. hladan , to put cargo on 
board; cf. u load ”), BILL OF, the document given as receipt 
by the master of a merchant vessebto the consignor of goods, 
as a guarantee for their 1 safe delivery to the consignee. (See 
Affreightment.) — ■ : ' : ' > 

LADISLAUS [I.], Saint 1 (1040- 1 09 5) , king of Hungary, the 
son of B 61a I . y king' of Hungary, and the Polish princess Richeza^ 
was born in Poland, whither his father had sought refuge, 
but was recalled by his elder brother Andrew I. to Hungary 
: (1047) arid brought up there. He succeeded to the throne 
s on the death of his Uncle Geza in 1077, as the eldest member of 
the royal family, and speedily won for himself a reputation 
I scarcely inferior to that of Stephen I., by nationalizing Christianity 
1 and laying the foundations of Hungary’s political greatness; 
Instinctively recognizing that Germany was the natural enemy 
of the Magyars, Ladislaus formed a close alliance with the pope 
j and all the other enemies of the emperor Henry IV., including the 
anti-emperor Rudolph of Swabia and his Chief supporter Welf, 
I duke of Bavaria, whose daughter Adelaide he married. She 
bore him one. son and three daughters, one of whom, Piriska; 
married the Byzantine emperor John Comnenus. The collapse 
of the German emperor in his struggle with the pope left Ladislaus 
free to extend his dominions towards the south, arid colonize 
and Christianize the wildernesses of Transylvania and the lower 


by the fact that tribute, though disguised as a present, is paid 
to her, for Ladakh, by the maharaja of Kashmir. 

The principal works to be consulted are F. Drew, The Jummoo and 
Kashmir Territories; Cunningham, Ladafc; Major J. Biddulph, The 
Tribes of the Hindoo JKoosh; Ramsay, Western Tibet; Godwin- 
Austen, The Mountain Systems of the Himalaya,” vol. vi. ; , Proc. 
R.Q.S. (1884); W. Lawrence, The Valley of Kashmir (1895) ; H. F. 
B landlord, The Climate and Weather of India (1889); (T. H. H. *) 


Danube. Hungary was still semi-savage, and her native barba- 
j rians were being perpetually recruited from the hordes of Peche- 
negs, Rumanians and other races which swept over her during 
the nth century. Ladislaus himself had fought valiantly in 
his youth against the Pechenegs, and to defend the land against 
the Rumanians, who now occupied Moldavia and Wallachia 
as far as the Alt, he built the fortresses of Turnu-Severin and 


LADD, GEORGE TRUMBULL (1842- ); American philos- 

opher, was born in Painesville, Lake county, Ohio, ori the 
19th of January 1842. He graduated at Western Reserve 
College in 1864 and at Andover Theological Seminary in 1869; 
preached in Edinburg, Ohio, in 1869- 1871, arid in the Spring 
Street Congregational Church of Milwaukee in 187 1-1879 > 
and. Was professor of philosophy at Bowdoin College in 1879- 
1881, arid Clark professor of metaphysics arid moral philosophy 
at Yale from 1881 till 1901, when he took charge of the graduate 
department of philosophy arid psychology; he became professor 
emeritus in 1905. In/ 1879-1882 he lectured on theology at 
Andover Theological Seminary, and in 1883 at Harvard, where; 
in 1895-1896 he conducted a graduate seminary in ethics. He 
lectured in Japan in 1892, 1899 (when he also visited the uni- 
versities of India) and 1 906-1 967. He was much influenced by 
Lotze, whose Outlines of Philosophy he translated (6 vols., 1877), 
and was one of the first to introduce (1879) the study of experi- 
mental psychology into America, the Yale psychological 
laboratory being founded by him. 

■ Publications.— The ' Principles of Church Polity ( 1 882 ) ; The 
Doctrine of Sacred Scripture ( 1 884) fWhat is the Bible? (1888) ; Essays 
on The Higher Education (1899), defending the “ old ” (Yale) system 
against the Harvard or “ new ” education, as praised by George H. 
Palmer '; ‘Elements of Physiological Psychology (1889, rewritten as Out- 
lines of Physiological Psychology , in’ 1890) ; Primer of Psychology 
(1894) ; Psychology, Descriptive and Explanatory (1894) ; and Outlines 
of Descriptive Psychology (1898) ; in a “ system of philosophy,” 
Philosophy of the Mind (1891) ; Philosophy, of Knowledge * (1897) ; A 
Theory of Reality (1899) ; Philosophy of Conduct (1902) ; and Philosophy 
of Religion (2 vols., 1905) ; In Korea with MarquisTto (1908) ; and 
Knowledge, Life and Reality (1909). ; ! < > 

LADDER, (O. Eng. hlaedet) of Teutonic origin, cf. Dutch lee?, 
Gw? Letter ) the ultimate origin is iri 1 the root seen in“ lean,” 
Gri ; ri Set 1 of Steps br "rungs ” between twb lf suip^brts 


Gyula Fehervar. He also planted in Transylvania the Szeklers, 
the supposed remnant of the ancient Magyars from beyond the 
Dnieper, and founded the bishoprics of Nagy-Varad, or Gross* 
War dein, and of Agram, as fresh foci of Catholicism in south 
Hungary and the hitherto uncultivated districts between the 
Drave and the Save; He subsequently conquered Croatia, 
though here his authority was questioned by the pope, the 
Venetian republic and the Greek emperor. - Ladislaus died 
suddenly in 1095 when about to take part' in the first Crusade. 
No other Hungarian king was so generally beloved. The whole 
nation mourned for him for three years, and regarded him as a 
saint long before his canonization. A whole cycle of legends 
is associated with his name. . < 

See J. Babik , Life of Si Ladislaus (Hung.) (Egef, 1892); Gydrgy 
Pray, D.issertatio de St Ladislao (Pressburg, 1774) ; Antal Gdndczy, 
Diss. hist. crit. de St Ladislao. (Vienna, 1775). jg ; (R, N. B.) 

LADISLAUS IV., The Kumanian (1262-1290), king of Hungary, 
was the son of Stephen V., whom he succeeded in 1272. From 
his tenth year, when he Was kidnapped from his father’s court 
by the rebellious vassals, till his assassination eighteen years 
later; his whole life, with orie bright interval of military glory 
Was unrelieved tragedy. His minority, 1272-1277, was ah 
alternation of palace revolutions and civil Wars, in the course 
of which his brave Rumanian mother Elizabeth barely contrived 
to keep the upper hand. In this terrible school Ladislaus matured 
precociously; At fifteen he was a man, resolute, spirited, enter- 
prising, with the germs of inany talents and virtues, but rough; 
reckless and very imperfectly educated. He was married 
betimes to Elizabeth of Anjou, who had been brought up at the 
Hungarian court. The marriage Was a purely political Orie, 
arranged by his fathefT arid a Section of the Hurigariari riiagriates 
to counterpoise hostile 1 Gbririan knd Czech influences. ; During 
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the earlier part of his reign, Ladislaus obsequiously followed the 
direction of the Neapolitan court in foreign affairs. In Hungary 
itself a large party was in favour of the Germans, but the civil, 
wars which raged between the two factions from 1276 to 1278 
did not prevent Ladislaus, at the head of 20,000 Magyars and 
Rumanians, from co-operating with Rudolph of Habsburg in the 
great battle of Durnkrut (August 26th, 1278), which destroyed, 
once for all, the empire ; of the, Pr emyslidae. A month later 
a papal legate arrived in Hungary to inquire into the conduct 
of the king,, who was accused by his neighbours, and many of 
his own subjects, of adopting the ways of his Rumanian kinsfolk, 
and thereby underminings Christianity. Ladislaus was not really 
a pagan,- or he would not have devoted his share of the spoil of 
Durnkrut to the building of the Franciscan church at Pressburg, 
nor would, he have venerated as he did his aunt St Margaret. 
Political enmity was 'largely responsible for the movement against 
him,, yet the result of a very careful investigation (1279-1281) 
by Philip, bishop of Fermo, - more than justified many of the 
accusations brought against Ladislaus. He clearly preferred 
the society of the semi-heathen Rumanians to that of the 
Christians; wore, and made his court wear, Kumanian dress; 
surrounded himself with Rumanian concubines, and neglected 
and ill-used his. ill-favoured Neapolitan consort. He was finally 
compelled to take up arms against his Rumanian friends, whom 
he routed at Hodmezo (May 1282) with fearful loss; but, 
previously to this, he had arrested the legate, whom he subse- 
quently attempted to starve into submission,: and his . conduct 
generally was regarded as so unsatisfactory that, after repeated 
warnings, the Holy See. resolved to supersede him by his Angevin 
kinsfolk, whom he had also alienated, and on the 8th of August 
1288 Pope Nicholas IV. proclaimed a crusade against him. For 
the next two years all Hungary was convulsed by a horrible civil 
war, during which the unhappy young king, who fought for his 
heritage to the last with desperate valour, was- driven from one 
end of his kingdom to the other like a hunted beast. On the 
25th of December 1289 he issued a manifesto to the lesser gentry, 
a large portion of whom sided with him, urging them to continue 
the struggle against the magnates and their foreign supporters; 
but on the roth of July 1290 he was murdered in his camp 
at Rorosszeg by the Rumanians, who never forgave him for 
deserting them. 

See Karoly Szabo, Ladislaus the Cumanian (Hung.), (Budapest, 
1.886).;; and Acsady, History of the Hungarian* Realm, i. 2 (Budapest, 
1903). The latter is, however, too favourable to Ladislaus. . 

(R. N. B.) , 

LADISLAUS V. (1440-1457), king of Hungary and Bohemia, 
the only son of Albert, king of Hungary, and Elizabeth, daughter 
of the emperor Sigismund, was born at Romarom on the 22nd 
of February 1440, four months after his father’s death, and was 
hence called Ladislaus: Posthumus. The estates of Hungary 
had already elected Wladislaus III. of Poland their king, but 
Ladislaus’s mother caused the holy crown to be stolen from its 
guardians at Visegrad, and compelled the primate to crown the 
infant king at Szekesfejervar on the 15th of May 1440; where- 
upon, for safety’s sake, she placed the child beneath the guardian- 
ship of his uncle the emperor Frederick III. On the death of 
Wladislaus III. (Nov. 10th, ^1444), Ladislaus V. was elected 
king by the Hungarian estates, though not without considerable 
opposition, and a deputation was sent to Vienna to induce the 
emperor to surrender the child and the holy crown; but it was 
not till 1452 that Frederick was compelled to. relinquish both. 
The child was then transferred to the pernicious guardianship 
of; his maternal grandfather Ulrich Cillei, who corrupted him 
soul and body and inspired him with a jealous hatred of the 
Hunyadis* On the 28th of October 1453 ; he was crowned king 
of Bohemia, and henceforth spent most of : his time at Prague 
and Vienna. He remained supinely indifferent to the Turkish 
peril; at the instigation of Cillei did his best to hinder, the 
defensive preparations of the great Hunyadi, and: fled from the 
country on the, tidings of the siege of Belgrade. On the death 
of Hunyadi he made Cillei governor of Hungary at the diet of 
Futtak (October 1456)., and when that traitor paid with his life 


for his murderous; attempt on Laszlo Hunyadi at Belgrade, 
Ladislaus procured: the decapitation of young Hunyadi (1 6th of 
March 1457), after a mock trial which raised such a storm in 
Hungary that the king fled to Prague, where he died suddenly 
(Nov. 23rd, 1457), while making preparations for his marriage 
with Magdalena, daughter of Charles VII. of France. He is 
supposed to have been poisoned by his political opponents in 
Bohemia. , • 

See F. Palacky, Zeugenverhor iiher den Tod Konig Ladislaus von 
Ungarn u. Bohmen (Prague, 1856) ; Ignacz Acsady, History of the 
Hungarian State (Hung.), vol. i. (Budapest, 1903). , . 

LA DIXMERIE, NICOLAS BRICAIRE DE (c 1730-1791)', 
French man of letters, was born at Lamothe (HauterMame). 
While still young he removed to Paris, where the rest,, of. his 
life was spent in .literary activity.: He died on the 26th of 
November 1791. His numerous works include Contes philo- 
sophiques, et moraux (i*i 6 $ ), Les Deux Ages du gout et du genie 
sous Louis XIV. et sous. Louis X V. (1 769) , a parallel and contrast, 
in which the decision is given in favour of the latter; VEspagne 
litter air e (1774); Elogede Voltaire (1779) smdEloge de Montaigne 
(1781). : , ' 

LADO ENCLAVE, a region of the upper Nile formerly ad- 
ministered by the Congo Free State, but since 1910 a province 
of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. It has an area of about 15,000 
sq. m,, and a population estimated at 250,000 and consisting 
of Bari, Madi* Ruku and other Nilotic Negroes. The enclave is 
bounded S.E. by the north-west shores of Albert Nyanza — as 
far south as the port of Mahagi — E. by the western bank of the 
Nile (Bahr-el- Jebel) to the point where the river is intersected 
by 5 0 30' N., which parallel forms its northern frontier from the 
Nile westward to. 30° E. This meridian forms the west frontier 
to 4 0 N,, the frontier thence being the Nile-Congo watershed to 
the point nearest to Mahagi and from that point direct to Albert 
Nyanza. 

The country is a moderately elevated plateau sloping north- 
ward from the higher ground marking the Congo-Nile watershed. 
The plains are mostly covered with bush, with stretches of forest 
in the northern districts. Traversing the plateau are two 
parallel mountainous chains having a general north to south 
direction. , One chain, the Ruku Mountains, (average height 
2000 ft.), approaches close to the Nile and presents, as seen from 
the river, several apparently isolated peaks. At other places 
these mountains form precipices which stretch in a continuous 
line like a. huge wall. From Duffle in 3 0 34' N. to below the 
Bedden Rapids in 4 0 40'N.thebed of the Nile is much obstructed 
and the river throughout this reach is unnavigable (see Nile) , 
Below the Bedden Rapids rises the conical hill of Rejaf, and 
north of that point the Nile Valley becomes flat. Ranges of hill, 
however, are visible farther westwards, a,nd a little north of 5° N. 
is Jebel Lado, a conspicuous mountain 2500 ft. high and some 
12 m. distant from the Nile. It has given its name to the district, 
being, the first hill seen from the Nile in the ascent of some 
1000 m. from Rhartum. On the river at Rejaf, at Lado, and at 
Riro, 28 m. N. of Lado, are government stations and trading 
establishments. The western chain of hills has loftier peaks 
than those of Ruku, Jebel Loka being about 3000 ft. high. 
This western chain forms a secondary watershed separating 
the basin of the Yei, a large river, some 400 m. in length, which 
runs almost due north to join the Nile, from the other streams 
of the enclave, which have, an easterly or north-easterly direction 
and join the Nile; after comparatively short courses. 

The northern part of the district was first visited by Europeans 
in 1841-1842, when the Nile was ascended by an expedition 
despatched by Mehemet Ali to the, foot of the rapids at Bedden. 
The neighbouring posts of Gondokoro, on the east bank of the 
Nile, and Lado, soon became stations of the Rhartum ivory 
and slave' traders. .After the discovery of Albert Nyanza by 
Sir Samuel Baker in 1864, the, whole country was overrun by, 
Arabs, Levantines, Turks and others, whose chief, occupation , was 
slave raiding. The region was claimed as, part of the Egyptian 
Sudan, but it was not .until the arrival of, Sir Samuel Baker at 
Gondokoro in 1879 as governor ; of the equatorial provinces^ 
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that any effective control of the slave lftdera'%as attempted. : 
Baker was succeeded by General C. G. Gdfdon,who established, 
a separate administration for the Bahr-el-Ghazal. In 1878 
Emin Pasha 1 became governor of the Equatorial Province, a 
term henceforth confined to the region adjoining the main 
Nile above the Sobat confluence, and the region south of the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal province. (The whole of the Lado Enclave 
thus’ formed part of Emin’s old province.) Emin made his 
headquarters at Lado, whence he was driven in 1885 by the 
^Mahdists. He then removed to Wadelai, a station farther south, 
but in 1889 the pasha, to whose aid H. M. Stanley had conducted 
an expedition from the Congo, evacuated the country and with 
Stanley made his way to the east coast. While the Mahdists 
remained in possession at Rejaf, Great Britain in virtue of her 
position in Uganda claimed the upper Nile region as within the 
British sphere; a claim admitted by Germany in 1890. In 
February 1894 the union jack was hoisted at Wadelai, while in 
May of the same year Great Britain granted to Leopold IL, as { 
sovereign of the Congo State, a lease of large areas lying west of * 
the upper Nile inclusive of the Bahr-el-Ghazal and Fashoda. 
Pressed however by France, Leopold II. agreed to occupy only 
thaflpart of the leased area east of 30° E. and south of 5 0 30' N., 
and in this manner the actual limits of the Lado Enclave, as it 
was thereafter called, were fixed. Congo State forces h^d 
penetrated to the Nile valley as early as 1891, but it was not 
until 1897, when on the 17th of February Commandant Chaltin 
inflicted a decisive defeat on the Mahdists at Rejaf, that their 
occupation of the Lado Enclave was assured. . After the with- 
drawal of the French from FashodafLeopold II. revived (1899) 
his ‘ claim to the whole of the area, leased to him in 1 894. In 
this claim he was; unsuccessful, and the lease, by a new agreement 
made with Great Britain in 1906, was annulled (see AeriCa, § 5). 
The king however retained the enclave, with the stipulation 
that six months after the termination of his reign it should be 
•handed over to the Anglo-Stidanese government (see Treaty 
Series, No/ 4, 1906). 

See Le. Mouvement geographique (Brussels) passim, and .especially 
articles in the 1910 issues. 

LADOGA (formerly Nevo), a lake of northern Russia, between 
59° 56' and 6i° 46' N., and 29 0 53' and 32° 59' E., surrounded 
by, the governments of St Petersburg and Olonets, and of Viborg 
in Finland. It has the form of a quadrilateral, elongated from 
N.W. to S,E. Its eastern and southern shores are flat and 
marshy, the north-western craggy and fringed by numerous 
small rocky islands, the largest of which are Valamo and Konne- 
vkz, together having an area of 14 sq. mi Ladoga is 7000 sq. m, 
in area, that is, thirty-one times as large as the Lake of Geneva; 
but, its depth being less, it contains only nineteen times as much 
water as the Swiss lake. The greatest depth, 730 ft., is in a 
trough in the north-western part, the average depth not exceeding 
250 to 350 ft. The level of Lake Ladoga is 55 ft. above the 
Gulf of Finland, but it rises and falls about 7 ft., according to 
atmospheric conditions,, a phenomenon very similar to the 
seiches of the Lake of Geneva being observed in connexion with 
_ this. . : : ' ' , : • 

; The western and eastern shores consist of boulder clay, as well as a 
narrow strip on the southern shore, south of which runs a ridge of 
crags of Silurian sandstones. The hills of the north-western shore 
afford a variety of granites and crystalline slates of the Laurentian 
system, whilst Valamo island is made up of a rock > which Russian 
geologists describe as orthoclastic. hypersthenite. The granite and 
marble of Serdobol, and the sandstone of Putilovo, are much used 
for buildings at St Petersburg; copper and tin from the Pitkaranta 
mine are exported. 

No fewer than seventy rivers enter Ladoga, pouring into, it the 
waters of numberless smaller lakes which lie at higher levels round it. 
The Volkhov, which conveys the waters of Lake Ilmen, is the largest; 
Lake Onega discharges its waters by the Svir ; and the Saima 
system of lakes of eastern Finland contributes the Vuoxen and 
Taipale rivers; the Syas brings the waters from the smaller lakes 
and marshes of the Valdai plateau. Ladoga discharges its surplus 
water by means of the Neva, which flows from its south-western 
Corner into the Gulf of Finland, rolling down its broad channel 
104,000 cubic ft. of water per second. 

The water of Ladoga is very pure and cold; in May the surface 
temperature does, not exceed 36.® Fahr., and even in August it reaches 


only 50® and 53°, the average yearly temperature of the* aif at 
Valamo being 36-8°. The lake begins to freeze in October, but it is 
only about the end of December that it is frozen in its deeper parts; 
and it remains ice-bound until the end of March, though broad ice- 
fields continue to float in the middle of the lake until broken up by ■ 
gales. Only a small part of the Ladoga ice is discharged by the Neva ; 
but it is enough to produce in the middle of June a return of cold 
in the northern capital. The thickness of the ice does not exceed 
3 or 4 ft. ; but during the alternations of cold and Warm Weather, 
with strong gales, in winter, stacks of ice, 70 and 80 ft. high, are 
raised on the shores and on the icefields. The water is in continuous 
rotatory motion, being carried, along the western shore from nprth 
to south, and along the eastern from south to north. The vegetation 
on the shores is poor ; immense forests, which formerly covered them, 
are now mostly destroyed. But the fauna of the lake is somewhat 
rich; a species of seal which inhabits its waters, as well as several 
species of arctic crustaceans, recall its former connexion with the 
Arctic Ocean. The sweet water Diatomaceae which are found in 
great variety in the ooze of the deepest parts of the lake also have an 
arctic character. 

Fishing, is very extensively carried on. Navigation, which is 
practicable for only one hundred and eighty days in the year, 4s rather 
difficult owing to fogs and gales, which are often accompanied, even 
in April and September, with snow-stormS. The prevailing winds 
blow ffoin N.W. and S.W. ; N.E. winds cause the water to rise in the 
south-western part; sometimes 3 to 5 ft. Steamers ply regularly 4 n 
two directions from St Petersburg — to the monasteries of Konneyitz 
and Valamo, and to the mouth 6f the Svir, whence they go up that 
river to Lake Onega and Petrozavodsk; and small Vessels transport 
timber, firewood, planks, iron, kaolin, grdnite, marble, fish, hay and 
various small wares from the northern shore to Schlusselburg, and 
thence to St Petersburg. Navigation on the lake being too danger- 
ous for small craft, canals with an aggregate length of 104 m, were 
dug in 1718-1731, and others in 1861-1 886 having an aggregate 
length of 101 m. along its southern shore, uniting with the Neva at 
Schlusselburg the mouths of the rivers Volkhov, Syas and Svir, all 
links in the elaborate system of canals which connect the upper 
Volga with the Gulf of Finland. 

The population (35,000) on the shores of the lake is sparse, and the 
towns— Schlusselburg (5285 inhabitants in 1897) *» New Ladoga 
(4144) ; Kexholm (1325) and Serdobol-^-are small. The monasteries 
of Valamo, founded in 992, on the island of the same name, and 
Konnevskiy,, on Konnevitz island, founded in 1393, ai*p visited every 
year by many thousands of ^pilgrims. (P. A. K. ; J. T. Be.) 

LADY (O. Eng. hlaefdige, Mid. Eng. Idfdi, lavedi; the first part 
of .the word is hid} , loaf, bread, as in. the corresponding hldjord, 
lord; the second part is usually taken to be from the root dig-, 
to knead, seen also in; “ dough”; the sense development from 
bread-kneader, bread-maker, to the ordinary meaning, though 
not clearly to be traced historically, may be illustrated by that 
of “ lord ”),; a term of which the , main applications are two, 
(1) as the correlative pf “ lord ” (q.v.) in certain of the usages 
of that word, (2) ; as the correlative of “ gentleman ” (#.*>.). 
The primary meaning of mistress of a household i$, if not obsolete, 
in present usage only a vulgarism. The special use of the word 
as a title of the V irgin M ary, usually 1 ‘ 1 Our Lady, ”• represents 
the Lat. Domina Nostra. In Lady Day and Lady Chapel the 
word is properly a genitive, representing the O. Eng. hlaSfdigan. 
As a title of nobility the uses of “ lady ” are mainly paralleled by 
those of “ lord.” It is thus; a less formal alternative to the full 
title giving the specific rank, of marchioness, countess, vis r 
countess or baroness,, whether as the title of the husband’s 
rank by right or courtesy, or as the lady’s title, in her own right. 
In the case of the younger sons of a duke or marquess, who by 
courtesy have lord prefixed to their Christian and family name, 
the wife is; known by the husband’s Christian and family name 
with’ Lady prefixed, e.g. Lady John B. ; the daughters of dukes, 
marquesses and earls are by courtesy Ladies; here that title 
is prefixed to the Christian and family name of the lady, e.g. Lady 
Mary B., and this is preserved if the lady marry a commoner, 
e.g. Mr and Lady Mary C. • “ Lady ” is also the customary 
title of the wife of a baronet or knight; the proper title, now 
only used in legal documents or on sepulchral monuments, is 
“ dame ” {q.v.)\ in the latter case the usage is to prefix .Dame 
to the Christian name of the wife followed by the surname of the 
husband, thus Dame Eleanor B., but in the former, Lady with 
the surname of the husband only, Sir A. and Lady B. During 
the :15th and 16th centuries “ princesses ” or daughters of the 
blopcj royal were usually known by their Christian names with 
“the Lady ” prefixed, e.g. the Lady Elizabeth. ; 
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/ While “ lord ” has? retained its original 'application as a title j 
Of nobility Or rank without extension, an example which has been | 
followed in Spanish usage by “ don,” “ lady ” has been extended ; 
in meaning to be the feminine correlative of “ gentleman /” 
throughout its sense developments, • and in this is paralleled by 
pewit in German, ! mddante in French, donna in Spanish, &c. 
It Is the general word for any woman, of a certain social position 
(see ‘Gentleman).. 

LADYBANK, a police burgh of Fifeshire, Scotland, 5! m. 
S.W. of Cupar by the North British railway, § m. from the left 
hank of the Eden. Pop. .(1901) 1340, Besides having a station 
qn the main line to Dundee, it. is also connected with Perth and 1 
Kinross and is a railway junction of some importance and 
possesses a locomotive depot. It is an industrial centre, linen 
weaving, coal mining arid malting being the principal industries. 
Kettle, a village 1 m. S., has prehistoric barrows and a fort. 
At Collessie, 2 -| m. N. by W., a standing stone, a mound and 
traces of ancient camps exist, while urns and coins have been ; 
found. Between the parishes of Collessie and Monimail the 
boundary dine takes the form of a crescent known as the Bow' 
of Fife. Monimail contains the Mount, the residence of Sir 
David Lindsay the poet (1490-1555). Its lofty site is now 
marked by a clump of trees. Here, too, is the Doric pillar, ! 
100 ft. high, raised to the memory of John Hope, 4th earl of 
Hopetouri. Melville House, the seat of the earls of Leven, lies 
amidst beautiful woods. 

LADYBftAND, a town of the Orange Free State, 80 m. E. of 
Bloemfontein by rail. Another railway connects it with Natal 
via Harrismith. Pop. (1904) 3862, of whom 2334 were whites. | 
The town is pleasantly situated at the foot of a flat- topped hill 
(the Platberg), about 4 m. W. of the Caledon river, which 
separates the province from Basutoland. Ladybrand is the 
centre of a rich arable district, has a large wheat market and is 
also a health resort, the climate, owing to the proximity of the 
Mriluti Mountains, being bracing ; even during the summer 
months (November-March). C&al and petroleum are found in 
the neighbourhood. It is named after the wife of Sir. J. H. Brand, 
president of the Orange Free State* < 

LADY-CHAPEL, the chapel dedicated to the Blessed Virgin 
arid attached to churches of large size. Generally the chapel was 
built eastward of the high altar and formed a projection from the 
main building, as in Winchester ; Salisbury, Exeter, Wells, St 
Albans, Chichester,, Peterborough and Norwich cathedrals,— in 
the two latter Cases now destroyed. The earliest Lady-chapel 
built 1 was that in the Saxon: cathedral of Canterbury; this was 
trahsfered in the rebuilding by Archbishop Lanfranc to the 



thorigh *in‘ -some parts- old Lady Day, 
I is still the date for ; rent ; paying * j See 
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Annunciation^ 

LADYSMITH^ a town of Natal, 189 m. N. W. of Durban by 
rail, on the left: brink of the Klip tributary of the Tugela. Pop. 
(1904) 5568, of whom 2269 were whites. It lies 3284 ft. above 
the sea and is encircled by hills, while the Drakensberg) are some 
30 m. distant to the N.W. Ladysmith is the trading centre of 
northern Natal, and is the chief railway junction in the province, 
the main line from the south dividing here. One line crosses Van 
Reenen’s pass into the Orange Free State, the other runs north- 
wards to the Transvaal. There are extensive railway workshops. 
Among the public buildings are the Anglican church and the 
town hall. The church contains tablets with the names of 3200 
men who perished in the defence and relief of the town in the 
South African War (see below), while the clock tower of the 
town hall, partially destroyed by a, Boer shell, is kept : in its 
damaged condition. 

Ladysmith, founded in 1851, is named after Juana, Lady 
Smith, wife of Sir Harry Smith, then governor of Cape Colony. 
It stands near the site of the camp of the Dutch farmers who in 
1848 assembled for the purpose of trekking across the Drakens- 
berg. Here they were visited by Sir Harry Smith, who induced 
die majority of the farmers to remain in Natal. The growth of 
trie town, at first slow, increased with the opening of the railway 
from Durban in 1886 and the subsequent extension of the line 
to Johannesburg. . , : , 

In the first and most critical stage of the South African; War 
of 1899-1902 (see Transvaal) Ladysmith was the centre of the 
struggle. ' During the British concentration* on the town there 
were fought the actions of Talana (or Dundee) on the 20th, 
Elandslaagte on the 21st and Rietfontein on the 24th of October 
1899V On the 30th of October the British sustained a serious 
defeat in the general action of Lombard’s Kop or Farquhar’s 
Farm, and Sir George White decided to hold the town, which had 
been fortified, against investment and siege until he was relieved 
directly or indirectly by Sir Redvers Buller’s advaned The 
greater portion of Buller’s available troops were despatched to 
Natal iri November, with a view to the direct relief of Ladysriiith, 
which meantime the Boers had closely invested. His first attempt 
was repelled on the 15th of D ecember in the battle of Cplensd, 
his second on the 24th of January 1900 by the successful Boer 
counterstroke against Spion Kop, and his third whs abandoned 
without , serious fighting (Varilkranz, Feb. 5) . But two oir 
three days after Vaalkranz, almost simultaneously with Lord 
Roberts’s advance on Bloemfontein Sir Redvers Buller resumed 


-west end of the nave, and again shifted iri 1450 to the chapel on 
the east side of the north transept. The Lady-chapel at Ely 
cathedral is ’ a distinct building attached to the north transept; 
at Rochester the Lady-chapel is west : of the south transept. 
Probably the largest Lady-chapel was that built by Henry III. 
in 1220 at Westminster Abbey, which was 30 ft, wide, much in 
excess of any foreign example; and extended to the end of the 
site now occupied by Henry VII. V chapel. Among other 
notable English examples of Lady-chapels are those at Ottery- 
St-Mary, Thetford, Bury St Edmund’s, Wimborne, Christ- 
church j, Hampshire; in Gorriptori Church, Surrey, and Compton 
Martin; Somersetshire, and Darerith, Kent, it was built over the 
chancel. At Croyland Abbey there were two Lady-chapels. 
Lady-chapels exist in most of the French cathedrals and churches, 
where they form part 1 Of the chevet; in Belgium they were not 
introduced before the 14th century; in some cases they are 
Of the same size as the other chapels of the chevet, but in others, 
probably rebuilt at a later period, they became much more 
important features; and in Italy and Spain during the Renais- 
sance period constitute Some of its best examples. 

LADY DAY, originally the name for all the days in the church 
Calendar marking any event in the Virgin Mary’s life, but now 
restricted to the feast of the Annunciation, held on the 25th of 
March in each year. Lady Day was in medieval and later times 
the Beginning of the legal year in England. In 17 52 this was 
altered to the 1st of Jrinuary, but the 25th Of March remains One 


the offensive in the hills to the east of Colenso, which he gradually 
cleared of the enemy, and although he was checked after reaching 
the Tugela below Colenso (Feb. 24) he was finally successful 
in carrying the Boer positions (Pieter’s Hill) on the 2 7th and 
relieving Ladysmith, which during these long and anxious 
months (Nov. i-Feb. 28) had suffered' very severely, from want 
of food, and on one occasion (Caesar’s Camp, Jan. 6, 1900) had 
only with heavy losses and great difficulty repelled a powerful 
Boer assault. The garrison displayed its unbroken resolution 
on the last day of the investment by setting oh foot a mobile 
column, composed of all men who were not too enfeebled to 
march out, in order to harass the Boer retreat. ; This expedition 
was however countermanded by Buller. < • : 

LAELIUS, the name of a Roman plebeian family, probably 
settled at Tibur (Tivoli) . The chief, members were:— : , 7 ; 

Gaius Laelius, general and statesman, was a friend of the 
elder Scipio, whom he accompanied on his Spanish campaign 
(210-206 b.c.). In Scipio’s consulship (205), Laelius went with 
him to Sicily, whence he conducted an expedition to Africa. 
In 203 he defeated the Massaesylian prince Syphax, who, 
breaking his alliance with Scipio, had joined the Carthaginians, 
and at Zama (262) rendered considerable service in command of 
the cavalry. In 197 he was plebeian, aedile and in 1.96 praetor Of 
Sicily. As consul in 190 he was employed in organizing the 
recently conquered territory in Cisalpine Gaul. Placentia ; and 
Cremona were 1 repe6pl6d, 'rind a neWhOlohy founded at Borionia. 



He is last heard of in i 7 oas: ambassadijro ne, * Gank 

Though little is known; of his petsonal^p^li^pi his intimacy 
with Scipio is proof that he. must hav^tleen Io nian of some 
importance. Silius ftalicus (Punica, xv* 450) describes him as 
a man of great endowments, an eloquent orator and a brave 
soldier. - - 

See Index to Livy; Polybius x. 3. 9, 39, xi. 32, xiv. 4. 8, xv. 9. 
12, 14; Appian, 25-29 ; Cicero, Philippica, xi. 7. 

His son, Gaius Laelius, is known chiefly as the friend of the 
younger Scipio, and as one of the speakers in Cicero's De senectute , 
De.amicitia (or Laelius) De Republica. He was surnamed 
Sapiens (‘ ‘ the wise ■’), either from his scholarly tastes or because, 
when, tribune, he “ prudently ” withdrew his proposal (1 51 -B.c,) 
for (the relief of the farmers by distributions of land, when he 
saw that it was likely to bring about disturbances. In the third 
Punic War (147) he accompanied Scipio to Africa, , and dis- 
tinguished himself at the capture of the Cothon, the military 
harbour of Carthage, In: 14$ he carried on operations with 
moderate success against Viriathus in Spain; in 140 he was 
elected consul. During the Gracchan period, as a staunch 
supporter of Scipio and the aristocracy, Laelius became obnoxious 
to the democrats. He was associated with P. Popillius Laenas 
in the prosecution of those who, had supported Tiberius Gracchus; 
and in 13 1 opposed the bill brought forward by C. Papirius Carbo 
to render legal the election of a tribune to a second year of office. 
The attempts of his enemies, however, failed to shake his reputa^ 
tion. He was a highly accomplished man and , belonged to, the 
so-called “ Scipionic circle,’’ He studied, philosophy under the 
Stoics Diogenes Babylonius and Panaetius of Rhodes; he was 
a poet, and the plays of Terence, by reason of their elegance of 
diction, were sometimes attributed to him. With Scipio he was 
mainly instrumental in introducing the study of the Greek 
language and literature into Rome, He was a gifted orator* 
though his refined eloquence was perhaps less suited to the 
forum Than to the senate. He delivered speeches De Collegiis 
(145) against the proposal: of, the tribune . C. Licinius Crassus to 
deprive the priestly colleges of their right of co-optation and to 
transfer the power of election to the people; Pro Publicanis 
(139), on behalf of the farmers of the revenue ; , against the 
proposal of Carbo noticed above; Pro Se, a speech in his own 
defence, delivered in answer to Carbo and Gracchus; funeral 
orations, amongst them two on his friend Scipio. Much informa- 
tion is given concerning him in Cicero, who compares him to 
Socrates. •; 

See Index to Cicero; Plutarch, Tib. Gracchus, 8; Appian, 
Punica , 126; Horace, ; Sat. ii. 1. 72; Quintilian, Instil, xii. ip. 10; 
Suetonius, Vita Terentiiy Terence, Adelphi, Pro!. 15, with the 
commentators. : . 

LAENAS, the name bf a plebeian family in ancient Rome, 
notorious for cruelty and arrogance. The two most famous of 
the name 1 are:—- * 

GaiUs Popillius Laenas; consul iii 172 b.c. He was sent 
to Greece in 174 to allay the general disaffection, but met with 
little success. He took part in the war against Perseus, king 
of Macedonia (Livy xliii. 17, 22);. When Antiochus Epiphanes, 
king of Syria, ! Invaded Egypt, Laenas Was sent to arrest his 
progress. Meeting him near Alexandria, he handed him the 
decree of the senate, demanding the evacuation of Egypt. 
Antiochus having asked time for consideration, Laenas drew a 
circle round him with his staff, and told him he must give an 
answer before he stepped out of it. Antiochus thereupon 
submitted (Livy xlv. 12; Pblybius xxix. ii; Cicero, Philippica, 
vi ii. 8; Veil. Pat. i. to). 

Publius Popillius Laenas, son of the preceding. When 
Consul in 132 b.c. he incurred the hatred of the democrats : 
by his harsh measures as head of a special commission appointed 
to take measures against the accomplices of Tiberius Gracchus. 
In 123 Gaius Gracchus brought in a bill prohibiting all such 
commissions; and declared that, in accordance with the old: 
laws of appeal, a magistrate who pronounced sentence of death 

1 The name is said by Cicero to be derived from laena , the sacer- 
dotal dlbak carried by Marcus ' Popillius (consul 359) when he went 
to the forum to quell a popular rising. / ; . ; ^ ^ , 


LAETUS 

ap^nst a citizen, , without the people’s assent, should be guilty 
of high treason. It is not known whether the bill contained a 
retrospective clause against Laenas, but he left Rome and 
sentence of banishment from Italy was pronounced against him. 
After the restoration of the aristocracy the enactments against 
him were cancelled, and he was recalled (121). 

See Cicero, Brutus , 25. 34, and De domo sm , 31 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 7; 
Plutarch, C. Gracchus, 4. 

LAER (or Laar), PIETER VAN (1613-c. 1675), Dutch painter, 
was born at Laar en in Holland. The influence of a long stay 
in Rome begun at an early age is seen in his landscape and back- 
grounds, but in his subjects he remained true to the Dutch 
tradition, choosing generally lively scenes from peasant life, as 
markets, feasts, 5 bowling scenes, farriers’ shops, robbers, hunting 
scenes and peasants with cattle. From this taste, or from his 
personal deformity, he was nicknamed Bamboccio by the 
Italians. On his return to Holland about 1639, he lived chiefly 
at Amsterdam and Haarlem, in which latter city he died in 1674 
or 1675. His pictures are marked by skilful composition and 
good drawing; he was especially careful in perspective. His 
colouring, according to Crowe, is “ generally of a warm, brownish 
tone, sometimes very clear, but oftener heavy, and his execution 
broad and spirited.” Certain etched plates are also attributed 
to him. 

LAESTRYGONES, a mythical race of giants and cannibals. 
According to the Odyssey (x. 80) they dwelt in the farthest north, 
where the nights were so short that the shepherd who was 
driving out his flock met another driving it in. This feature of 
the tale contains some hint of the long nightless summer in the 
Arctic regions, which perhaps reached the Greeks through the 
merchants who fetched amber from the Baltic coasts. Odysseus 
in his wanderings arrived at the coast inhabited by the Laestry- 
gones, and escaped with only one ship, the rest being sunk by 
the giants with masses of rock. Their chief city was Telepylus, 
founded by a former king Lamus, their ruler at that time being 
Antiphates. This is a purely fanciful name, but Lamus takes 
us into a religious world where we can trace the origin of the 
legend, and observe the god of an older religion becoming the 
subject of fairy tales (see Lamia) in a later period. 

The later Greeks placed the country of the Laestrygones in Sicily, 
to the south of Aetna, near Leontini; but Horace (Odes, iii. 16. 34) 
and other Latin authors speak of them as living in southern Latium, 
near Formiae, which was supposed to have been founded by Lamus. 

LAETUS, JULIUS POMPONIUS [Giulio Pomponio Leto], 
(1425-1498) , Italian humanist, was born at Salerno., He studied 
at Rome under Laurentius Valla, whom he succeeded (1457) 
as professor of eloquence in the Gymnasium Romanum. About 
this time he founded an academy, the members of which adopted 
Greek and Latin names, met on the Quirinal to discuss classical 
questions and celebrated the birthday of Romulus. - Its constitu- 
tion resembled that of an ancient priestly college, and Laetus 
was styled pontifex maximus. The pope. (Paul II.) viewed these 
proceedings with suspicion, as savouring of paganism, heresy 
and republicanism. In 1468 twenty of the academicians were 
arrested during thp carnival; Laetus, who had taken refuge 
in Venice, was sent back to Rome, imprisoned and put to the 
torture, but refused to plead guilty to the charges of infidelity 
and immorality. For want of evidence, he was acquitted 
and allowed to resume his professorial duties; but it was for- 
bidden to utter the name of the academy even in jest. Sixtus 
IV. permitted the resumption of its, meetings, which continued 
to be held till the sack of Rome (1527) by Constable Bourbon 
during the papacy of Clement VII. Laetus continued to teach 
in Rome until his death on the 9th of June 1498. As a teacher, 
Laetus, who has been called the first head of a philological 
school, was extraordinarily successful; in his own* words, like 
Socrates and Christ, he expected to live on in the person of his 
pupils, amongst whom were many of the most famous scholars 
of the period. His works, written in pure and simple Latin, 
were published in a collected form (Opera Pomponii Laeti 
yaria, 15 ?i) * They contain treatises on the Roman magistrates, 
priests and lawyers, and a compendium of Roman history from 
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the death of the younger Gordian to the time of Justin III. 
Laetus also wrotfe commentaries on classical authors, and pro- 
moted the publication of the editio princeps of Virgil at Rome 
in 1469. 

See The Life of Leto by Sabellicus (Strassburg, 1510); G. Voigt, 
Die Wiederbelebung des klassischen Alterthums , ii. ; F. Gregorovius, 
Geschichte der Stadt Rom im Mittelalter, vii. (1894), p. 576, for an 
account of the academy; Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship 
(1908), ii. 92. 

LAEVIUS (? c. 80 b.c.), a Latin poet of whom practically 
nothing is known. The earliest reference to him is perhaps in 
Suetonius ( De grammaticis , 3), though it is not certain that the 
Laevius Milissus there referred to is the same person. Definite 
references do not occur before the 2nd century (Fronto, Ep. ad 
M. Caes . i. 3; Aulus Gellius, Noct. Att. ii. 24, xii. 10, xix. 9 ; 
Apuleius, De magia , 30; Porphyrion, Ad Horat. earn . iii. 1,2). 
Some sixty miscellaneous lines are preserved (see Bahrens, 
Fragm. poet. rom. pp. 287-293), from which it is difficult to see 
how ancient critics could have regarded him as the master of 
Ovid or Catullus. Gellius and Ausonius state that he composed 
an Erotopaegnia , and in other sources he is credited with Adonis , 
Alcestis, Centauri, Helena , I no, Protesilaudamia, Sirenocirca , 
Phoenix, which may, however, be only the parts of the Eroto- 
paegnia. They were not serious poems, but light and often 
licentious skits on the heroic myths. 

See O. Ribbeck, Geschichte der romischen Dichtung , i. ; H. de la 
Ville de Mirmont, Etude biographique et litteraire sur le poke Laevius 
(Paris, 1900), with critical ed. of the fragments, and remarks on 
vocabulary and syntax; A. Weichert, Poetarum latinorum reliquiae 
(Leipzig, 1830) ; M. Schanz, Geschichte der romischen Litter atur 
(2nd ed.), pt. i. p. 163; W. Teuffel, Hist, of Roman Literature (Eng. 
tr.), § 150, 4; a convenient summary in F.Plessis, La Poesie latine 
(1909), pp. 139-142. 

LAEVULINIC ACID (/3-acetopropionic acid), C 5 H 8 03 or 
CH 3 C0-CH2-CH 2 *C02H, a ketonic acid prepared from laevulose, 
inulin, starch, &c., by boiling them with dilute hydrochloric or 
sulphuric acids. It may be synthesized by condensing sodium 
acetoacetate with monochloracetic ester, the acetosuccinic ester 
produced being then hydrolysed with dilute hydrochloric acid 
(M. Conrad, Ann., 1877, 188, p. 222). 

CHa-CO-CH-Na CH 3 -C0-CH-CH 2 -C0 2 R 

1 -> I ->CH3C0CH 2 -CH 2 .C0 2 0H. 

C0 2 R C0 2 R 

It may also be prepared by heating the anhydride of 7-methyloxy- 
glutaric acid with concentrated sulphuric acid, and by oxidation 
of methyl heptenone and of geraniol. It crystallizes in plates, 
which melt at 32-5-33° C. and boil at 148-149° (15 mm.) (A. 
Michael, Jour . prak. Chem., 1891' [2], 44, p.. 114). It is readily 
soluble in alcohol, ether and water. The acid, when distilled 
slowly, is decomposed and yields a and /3-angelica lactones. 
When heated with hydriodic acid and phosphorus, it yields 
w- valeric acid; and with iodine and caustic soda solution it 
gives iodoform, even in the cold. With hydroxylamine it yields 
an oxime, which by the action of concentrated sulphuric acid 
rearranges itself to N-methylsuccinimide [CH 2 -CO] 2 N-CH3. 

LA FARGE, JOHN (1835-1910), American artist, was born 
in New York, on the 31st of March 1835, of French parentage. 
He received instruction in drawing from his grandfather, 
Binsse de St Victor, a painter of miniatures; studied law and 
architecture; entered the atelier of Thomas Couture in Paris, 
where he remained a short time, giving especial attention to the 
study and copying of old masters at the Louvre; and began 
by making illustrations to the poets (1859). An intimacy with 
the artist William M. Hunt had a % strong influence on him, 
the two working together at Newport, Rhode Island. La Farge 
painted landscape, still life and figure alike in the early sixties. 
But from 1866 on he was for some time incapacitated for work, 
and when he regained strength he did some decorative work 
for Trinity church, Boston, in 1876, and turned his attention 
to stained glass, becoming president of the Society of Mural 
Painters. Some of his important commissions include windows 
for St Thomas’s church (1877), St Peter’s church, the Paulist 
church, the Brick church (1882), the churches of the Incarnation 
(1885; and the Ascension (1887), New York; Trinity church, 


Buffalo, and the? “ ’Battle Window ” in Memorial Hall at 
Harvard; ceilings arid windows for the house of Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, windows- for the houses of W. H. Vanderbilt 
and D. 0. Mills, and panels for the house of Whitelaw Reid, 
New York; panels for the Congressional Library, Washington; 
Bowdoin College, the Capitol at St Paul, Minn., besides designs 
for many stained glass windows. He was also a prolific painter 
in oil and water colour, the latter seen notabiy in some water- 
colour sketches, the result of a voyage in the South Seas, shown 
in 1 89 5. His influence on American art was powerfully exhibited 
in such men as Augustus St Gaudens, Wilton Lockwood, Francis 
Lathrop and John Humphreys Johnston. He became president 
of the Society of American Artists, a member of the National 
Academy of Design in 1869; an officer of the Legion of Honour 
of France; and received many medals and decorations. He 
published Considerations on Painting (New York, 1895), 
Hokusai: A Talk about HoksiUti (New York, 1897), and An 
Artist’s Letters from Japan (New York, 1897). 

See Cecilia Waern, John La Farge , Artist and Writer (London, 1896^ 
No. 26 of The Portfolio). 

LA FARINA, GIUSEPPE (1815-1863), Italian author and 
politician, was born at Messina. On account of the part he took 
in the insurrection of 1837 he had to leave Sicily, but returning 
in 1839 he conducted various newspapers of liberal tendencies, 
until his efforts were completely interdicted, when he removed 
to Florence. In 1840 he had published Messina ed i suoi monu- 
menti, and after his removal to Florence he brought out La 
Germania coi suoi monumenti (1842), L ’ Italia coi suoi monu- 
menti (1842), La Svizzera storica ed artistica (1842-1843), 
La China, 4 vols. (1843-1847), and Storia d y Italia , 7 vols. 

(1846-1854). In 1847 he established" at Florence a democratic 
journal, L y Alba, in the interests of Italian freedom and unity, 
but on the outbreak of the revolution in Sicily in 1848 he returned 
thither and was elected deputy and member of the committee 
of war. In August of that year he was appointed minister of 
public instruction and later of war and marine. After vigorously 
conducting a campaign against the Bourbon troops, he was 
forced into exile, and repaired to France in 1849. In 1850 he 
published ‘his Storia documentata della Rivoluzione Siciliana 
del 1848-184Q, and in 1851-1852 his Storia d y Italia dal 1815 
al 1848, in 6 vols. He returned to Italy in 1854 and settled at 
Turin, and in 1856 he founded the Piccolo Corner e d ’ Italia, an 
organ which had great influence in propagating the political 
sentiments of the Societa Nazionale Italiana, of which he ulti- 
mately was chosen president. With Daniele Manin ( q.v .), one 
of the founders of that society, he advocated the unity of Italy 
under Victor Emmanuel even before Cavour, with whom at 
one time he had daily interviews, and organized the emigration 
of volunteers from all parts of Italy into the Piedmontese army. 
He also negotiated an interview between Cavour and Garibaldi, 
with the result that the latter was appointed commander of 
the Cacciatori delle Alpi in the war of 1859. Later he supported 
Garibaldi’s expedition to Sicily, where he himself went soon 
after the occupation of Palermo, but he failed to bring about 
the immediate annexation of the island to Piedmont as Cavour 
wished. In i860 he was chosen a member of the first Italian 
parliament and was subsequently made councillor of state. 
He died on the 5th of September 1863. 

See A. Franchi, Epistolario di Giuseppe La Farina (2 vols., 1869) 
and L. Carpi, II Risorgimento Italiano, vol. i. (Milan, 1884). 

LA FAYETTE, GILBERT MOTIER DE (1380-1462), marshal 
of France, was brought up at the court of Louis II., 3rd duke 
of Bourbon. He served: under Marshal Boucicaut in Italy, and 
on his return to France after the evacuation of Genoa in 1409 
became seneschal of the Bourbonnais. In the English wars he 
was with John I., 4th duke of Bourbon, at the capture of Soubise 
in 1413, and of Compiegne in 1415, The duke then made him 
lieutenant-general in Languedoc and Guienne. He failed to 
defend Caen and Falaise in the interest of the dauphin (after- 
wards Charles VII.) against Henry V. in 1417 and 1418, but in 
the latter year he held Lyons for some time against Jean sans 
Peur, duke of Burgundy. A series of successes over the English 


government of Dauphiny and the office Of marshal of France. 
La Fayette commanded the Franco-Scottish troops al the battle 
of Bauge (1422), though he did not, as has been sometimes stated, 
slay Thomas,, duke of Clareiice, with his own hand. In 1424 
he was taken prisoner by the English at Verneuil, but was 
released shortly afterwards, and fought with Joan of Arc at 
Orleans and Patay in 1429. The marshal had become a member 
of the grand council of Charles VII., and with the exception of a 
short disgrace about 1430, due to the ill-will of Georges de la 
Tremouille, he retained the royal favour all his life. He took 
an active part in the army reform initiated by Charles VII., and 
the establishment of military posts for the suppression of brigand- 
age. His last campaign was against the English in Normandy 
in 1449. He died on the 23rd of February 1462. His line was 
continued by Gilbert TV. de La Fayette, son of his second 
marriage with Jeanne de Joyeuse. 

LA FAYETTE, LOUISE DE (c. 1616-1665), was one of the 
fourteen children of John, comte de La Fayette, and Marguerite 
de Bourbon-Busset. Louise became maid of honour to Anne of 
Austria, and Richelieu sought to attract the attention of Louis 
XIII. to her in the hope that she might counterbalance the 
influence exercised over him by Marie de Hautefort. The affair 
did not turn out as the minister wished. The king did indeed 
make her the confidante of his affairs and of his resentment 
against the cardinal, but she, far from repeating his confidences 
to the minister, set herself to encourage the king in his resistance 
to Richelieu’s dominion. She refused, nevertheless, to become 
Louis’s mistress, and after taking leave of the king in Anne of 
Austria’s presence retired to the convent of the Filles de Saint e- 
Marie in 1637. Here she was repeatedly visited by Louis, with 
whom she maintained a correspondence. Richelieu intercepted 
the letters, and by omissions and falsifications succeeded in 
destroying their mutual confidence. The cessation of their 
intercourse was regretted by the queen, who had been reconciled 
with her husband through the influence of Louise. At the time 
of her death in January 1665 Mile de La Fayette was superior 
of a convent of her order which she had founded at Chaillot. 

See Memoir es de Madame de Motteville ; Victor Cousin, Madame de 
Hautefort (Paris, 1868); L’Abbe Sorin, Louise- Angele de La Fayette 
(Paris, 1893). 

LA FAYETTE, MARIE JOSEPH PAUL YVES ROCH GILBERT 
DU MOTIER, Marquis de (1757-1834), was born at the chateau 
of Chavaniac in Auvergne, France, on the 6th of September 1757. 
His father 1 was killed at Minden in 1759, and his mother and his 
grandfather died in 1770, and thus at the age of thirteen he was 
left an orphan with a princely fortune. He married at sixteen 
Marie Adrienne Frangoise de Noailles (d. 1807) * daughter of the 
due d’Ayen and granddaughter of the due de Noailles, then one 
of the most influential families in the kingdom. La Fayette 
chose to follow the career of his father, and entered the Guards. 
■'* La Fayette was nineteen and a captain of dragoons when the 
English colonies in America, proclaimed their independence. 
“ At the first news of this quarrel,” he afterwards wrote in his 
memoirs, “ my heart was enrolled in it.” The count de Broglie, 
whom he consulted, discouraged his zeal for the cause of liberty. 
Finding his purpose unchangeable, however, he presented the 
young enthusiast to Johann Kalb, who was also seeking service 
in America, and through Silas Deane, American agent in Paris, 
an arrangement was concluded, on the 7th of December 1776, 
by which La Fayette was to enter the American service as major- 
general. At this moment the news arrived of grave disasters to 
the American arms. La Fayette’s friends again advised him to 
abandon his purpose. Even the American envoys, Franklin 
and Arthur Lee, who had superseded Deane, withheld further 
encouragement and the king himself forbade his leaving. At 
the instance of the British ambassador at Versailles orders were 
issued to seize the ship La Fayette was fitting out at Bordeaux, 
and La ^ Fayette himself was arrested. But the ship was sent 

1 The family of La Fayette, to the cadet branch of which he be- 
longed, received its name from an estate in Aix, Auvergne, Which 
belonged in the 1 3th century to the Motier family. 
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from Bordeaux to a neighbouring port in Spain, La Fayette 
escaped from custody in disguise, and before a second lettre 
de cachet could reach him he was afloat with eleven chosen 
companions. Though two British cruisers had been sent in 
pursuit of him, he landed safely near Georgetown, S.C., after 
a tedious voyage of nearly two months, and hastened to Phila- 
delphia, then the seat of government of the colonies. 

When this lad of nineteen, with the commahd of only what 
little English he had been able to pick up on his voyage, pre- 
sented himself to Congress with Deane’s authority to demand a 
commission of the highest rank after the commander-in-chief, 
his reception was a little chilly. Deane’s contracts were so 
numerous, and for officers of such high rank, that it was impossible 
for Congress to ratify them without injustice to Americans who 
had become entitled by their service to promotion. La Fayette 
appreciated the situation as soon as it was explained to him, 
and immediately expressed his desire to serve in the American 
army upon two conditions — that he should receive no pay, and 
that he should act as a volunteer. These terms were so different 
from those made by other foreigners, they had been attended 
with such substantial sacrifices, and they promised such import- 
ant indirect advantages, that Congress passed a resolution, on 
the 31st of July 1777, “ that his services be accepted, and that, 
in consideration of his zeal, illustrious family and connexions, 
he have the rank and commission of major-general of the United 
States.” Next day La Fayette met Washington, whose lifelong 
friend he became. Congress intended his appointment as purely 
honorary, and the question of giving him a command was left 
entirely to Washington’s discretion. His first battle was Brandy- 
wine (q.v.) on the nth of September 1777, where he showed 
courage and activity and received a wound. Shortly afterwards 
he secured what he most desired, the command of a division — 
the immediate result of a communication from Washington to 
Congress of November 1, 1777^ in which he said:- — , 

“ The marquis de La Fayette is extremely solicitous of having a 
command equal to his rank. I do not know in what light Congress 
will view the matter, but it appears to me, from a consideration of 
his illustrious and important connexions, the attachment which he 
has manifested for our cause, and the consequences which his return 
in disgust might produce, that it will be advisable to gratify his 
wishes, and the more so as several gentlemen from France who 
came over under some assurances have gone back disappointed in 
their expectations. His conduct with respect to them stands in a 
favourable point of view— having interested himself to remove their 
uneasiness and urged the impropriety of their making any unfavour- 
able representations upon their arrival at home. Besides, he is 
sensible, discreet in his manners, has made great proficiency in our 
language, and from the disposition he discovered at the battle of 
Brandywine possesses a large share of bravery and military ardour.” 

Of La Fayette’s military career in the United States there 
is not much to be said. Though the commander of a division, 
he never had many troops in his charge, and whatever military 
talents he possessed were not of the kind which appeared to 
conspicuous advantage on the theatre to which his wealth and 
family influence rather than his soldierly gifts had called him. 
In the first months of 1778 he commanded troops detailed 
for the projected expedition against Canada. His retreat from 
Barren Hill (May 28, 1778) was commended as masterly; and 
he fought at the battle of Monmouth (June 28,) and received 
from Congress a formal recognition of his services in the Rhode 
Island expedition (August 1778). 

The treaties of commerce and defensive alliance, signed by the 
insurgents and France on the 6th of February 1778, were promptly 
followed by a declaration of war by England against the latter, 
and La Fayette asked leave to revisit France and to consult his 
king as to the further direction of his services. This leave was 
readily granted; it was not difficult for Washington to replace 
the major-general, but it was impossible to find another equally 
competent, influential and devoted champion of the American 
cause near the court of Louis XVI. In fact, he went on a mission 
rather than a visit. He embarked on the nth of January 1779, 
was received with enthusiasm' and was made a colonel in the 
French cavalry. On the 4th of March following Franklin wrote 
to the president of Congress: “ The marquis de La Fayette, 
is infinitely esteemed and beloved here, and I am persuaded will 
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do everything in his power to merit a continuance of the same 
affection from America.” He won the confidence of Vergennes. 

La Fayette was absent from America about six months, and 
his return was the occasion of a complimentary resolution of 
Congress. From April until October 1781 he was charged with 
the defence of Virginia, in which Washington gave him the 
credit of doing all that was possible with the forces at his disposal; 
and he showed his zeal by borrowing money on his own account 
to provide his soldiers with necessaries. The battle of Yorktown, 
in which La Fayette bore an honourable if not a distinguished 
part, was the last of the war, and terminated his military career 
in the United States. He immediately obtained leave to return 
to France, where it was supposed he might be useful in negotiations 
for a general peace. He was also occupied in the preparations 
for a combined French and Spanish expedition against some of 
the British West India Islands, of. which he had been appointed 
chief of staff, and a formidable fleet assembled at Cadiz, but 
the armistice signed on the 20th of January 1783 between the 
belligerents put a stop to the expedition. He had been pro- 
moted (1781) to the rank oi.marechal de camp (major-general) 
in the French army, and he received every token of regard 
from his sovereign and his countrymen. He visited the United 
States again in 1784, and remained some five months as the 
guest of the nation. 

La Fayette did not appear again prominently in public life 
until 1787, though he did good service to the French Protestants, 
and became actively interested in plans to abolish slavery. In 
1787 he took his seat in. the Assembly of Notables. He 
demanded, and he alone signed the demand, that the king 
convoke the states-general, thus becoming a leader in the 
French Revolution. He showed Liberal tendencies both in 
that assembly and after its dispersal, and in 1788 was de- 
prived, in consequence, of his active command. In 1789 La 
Fayette was elected to the states-general, and took a prominent 
park in its proceedings. He was chosen vice-president of the 
National Assembly, and on the nth of July 1789 presented a 
declaration of rights, modelled on Jefferson’s Declaration of 
Independence in 1776. On the 15th of July, the second day of 
the new regime, La Fayette was chosen by acclamation colonel- 
gelneral of the new National Guard of Paris. He also proposed 
the combination of the colours of Paris, red and blue, and the 
royal white, into the famous tricolour cockade of modern France 
(July 17). For the succeeding three years, until the end of the 
constitutional monarchy in 1792, his history is largely the history 
of France. His life was beset with very great responsibility 
and perils, for he was ever the minister of humanity and order 
among a frenzied people who had come to regard order and 
humanity as phases of treason. He rescued the queen from the 
hands of the populace on the 5th and 6th of October 1789, 
saved many humbler victims who had been condemned to death, 
and he risked his life in many unsuccessful attempts to rescue 
others. Before this, disgusted with enormities which he was 
powerless to prevent, he had resigned his commission; but so 
impossible was it to replace him that he was induced to resume 
it. : In the Constituent Assembly he pleaded for the abolition of 
arbitrary imprisonment, for religious tolerance, for popular 
representation, for the establishment of trial by jury, for the 
gradual emancipation of slaves, for the freedom of the press, 
for the abolition of titles of nobility, and the suppression of 
privileged orders. In February 17^0 he refused the supreme 
command of the National Guard of the kingdom. In .May he 
founded the. “Society of 1789” which afterwards became the 
Feuillants Club. He took a prominent part in the celebration 
of July 14, 1790, the first anniversary of the destruction of the 
Bastille. After suppressing an Zmeute in April 1791 he again 
resigned his commission, and was again compelled to retain it. 
He was the friend of liberty as well as of order, and when Louis 
XVI. fled to Varennes he issued orders to stop him. Shortly 
afterwards, he was made lieutenant-general in the army. He 
commanded, the troops in the suppression of another Smeute, 
on the occasion of, the proclamation: of the constitution 
(September 18, 1791), after, which, feeling that his , task 
was dope, he retired into private life. This did not prevent 


his Mends ;frohi prffeosing him ior^the mayoralty^ of r; Paris in 
opposition to. iPetiorlh * > . . . . 

When, in Decemb^fri7 91, three armies were formed on the 
western frontier to attack Austria, La Fayette was placed in 
command of one of them. But events moved faster than La 
Fayette’s moderate and humane republicanism, and seeing that 
the lives of the king and queen were each day more and more 
in danger, he definitely opposed himself to the further advance 
of the Jacobin party, intending eventually to use his army for 
the restoration of a limited monarchy, ; On the 19th of August 
1792 the Assembly declared him a traitor. He was compelled 
to take refuge in the neutral territory of Li6ge, whence as one 
of the prime movers in the Revolution he was taken and held 
as a prisoner of state for five years, first in Prussian and 
afterwards in Austrian prisons, in spite of the intercession of 
America and the pleadings of. his wife. Napoleon, however, 
though he had a low opinion of his capacities, stipulated in the 
treaty of Campo Formio (1797) for La Fayette’s release.: He 
was not allowed to return to France by the Directory. He 
returned in 1799; in 1802 voted against the life consulate of 
Napoleon; and in 1804 he voted against the imperial title. 
He lived in retirement during the First Empire, blit returned 
to public affairs under the First Restoration and took some 
part in the political events of the Hundred Days. From , 18 18 
to 1824 he was deputy *for the Sarthe, speaking and voting 
always on the Liberal side, and even becoming a carbonaro. 
He then revisited America (July. 1824-September 1825) where 
he was overwhelmed with popular applause and voted the: sum 
of $200,000 and a township of land. From 1825 to, his death he 
sat in the Chambenof Deputies for Meaux. During the revolution 
of 1830 he again took command of the National Guard anff 
pursued, the same line of conduct, with equal want of success, 
as in the first revolution. In 1834 he made his last speech-^- 
on behalf of Polish political refugees. He died at Paris on the 
20th of May 1834. In 1876 in the city of New York a monument 
was erected to him, and in 1883' another was erected at Puy. 

Few men have owed more of their > success and usefulness 
to their family rank than La Fayette, and still fewer have abused 
it less. He never achieved distinction in the field, and his 
political career proved him to be incapable of ruling a great 
national movement; but he had strong convictions which 
always impelled him to study the, interests of humanity, and a 
pertinacity in maintaining them, which, in all the strange vicissi- 
tudes of his eventful life, secured him a very unusual measure of 
public respect. No citizen of a foreign country has ever had iso 
many and such warm admirers in America, nor does any Statesh 
man in France appear to have ever possessed uninterruptedly 
for so many years so large a measure of popular influence; and 
respect. He had what Jefferson called a “ canine appetite 
for popularity and fame, but in him the appetite only seemed to 
make him more anxious to merit the fame which he enjoyed. 
He was brave to rashness; and he never shrank from danger 
or responsibility if he saw the way open to spare life o& suffering, 
to protect the defenceless, to sustain the law and preserve order. 

His son, Georges Washington Motier de La Fayette 
(1779-1849), entered the army and was aide-de-camp to General 
Grouchy through the Austrian, Prussian and Polish , (1805-07) 
campaigns. Napoleon’s distrust of his father rendering promo- 
tion improbable, Georges de La Fayette retired into private life 
in 1807. until the Restoration, when he entered the Chamber of 
Representatives and voted consistently on the Liberal side. 
He was away from Paris during the revolution; of July 1830, 
but he took an active part in the “ campaign of the banquets,” 
which led up to that of 1848. He died in December of the next 
year. His son, Oscar Thomas Gilbert Motier de La Fayette 
(1815-1881), was educated at the ficole Polytechnique, and 
served as an artillery officer in Algeria. He entered the Chamber 
of Representatives in 1 846 and voted, like his father, with ,the 
extreme Left. After the revolution: of 1848 he . received a post 
in the provisional government, and as a member of the Con- 
stituent Assembly: he became secretary of the war committee. 
After the dissolution of , the Legislative Assembly In *851, he 
retired from public life, but emerged on the establishment of 
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i&t thirds r public, beconrfng *Jifcf s$na,toJ&ft j8f^. His . broker 
Edm9^d,Mqtjer de La Fayette (18 18-11890) shated Ids political 
opinions*. He was one of . tke secretaries of the>iCoMtituent 
Assembly, and a member ; of the, senjate from 1876 to r 888. 50- 

See Memoir es historicities et pieces authentiqueS stir >M. de La 
Fayette pour servir d; I’histpire des revolutions (Paris, An II., « 1 793- 
1794 ) ; B* Sarrans, La FayMte et la Revolution de 1830, htsfoire des 
choses et des hommes de Juillet (Paris, 1834) ; Memoirei, correspond- 
dnces et mariuscnts de La Fayette, published by his family ^6 vdls. ; 
Paris* 1837-1838) ; Regnault Watin, Memoires pour servir cl la vie- dii 
general La Fayette (Paris, 1824 b A. ; Bardoux* La jeunesse de La 
Fayette (Paris, 1892) ; Les Qtermlres ann&es de La Fayette (Paris* 
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Budmger, Ld Fayette in Oesterreich (Vienna, r 1898) j- andi JM. M 
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LA FAYETTE, MARIE^DELEINE PI 0 CHE s 1 ! DE LA 
VERCrlfE, Comtesse DE: (1634-1692),, trench moyelist,; was 
baptized in Paris,: on tke 1 8th of March 1,634. Her father, Marc 
Roche, de la Vergne, commandant of Havre, died, when she was 
sixteen, and her mother seems to have' been more, occupied with 
her own than her daughter V interests. Mme de la Vergne 
married in 1651 the chevalier: de S6vignf, and Marie thus !beqame 
connected . with , Mme de Sevigne, who ( was ? destined i to . :b ( e a 
lifelong friend. She studied, Greek, Latin ' and: Italian,: and. in- 
spired. in one of her tutors, Gilles de i Manage, an enthusiastic 
admiration which he expressed in verse fn three op four languages. 
Marie reamed in 1655 Francois jHotier, comte' de . Jba Fayette, 
They lived on the count’s estates' in Auvergne* according to her 
own account (in, a letter to Menage) quite, happily^ but after 
the birth of her two sons her husband disappeared sq ;e%cjually 
that: it. was long supposed that Ike , died abouh 1660,! though 
he teaH^iived until ,. 1683^ ^ returned 

to Paris, and about 1665 contracted an intimacy with the due 
de la Rochefoucauld, then, engaged on hk.^qoeimes. ^he con- 
stancy and affection, that marked , this, liaison '.pn..,bplh. '.sides’ 
justified it in the eyes of society, and when jn i68q Lapochefou- 
cauid died Mme de La Fayette, received ( fhe sinqerest sympathy., 
Her first novel, La Prineesse die > Montpen^er, was published' 
anonymously in 1662 ; ..Zayde, appeared in 1670 ujider the name 
pfi L de Segrais; and in 1678 her masterpiece,' La Prineesse 
de QVev.es i alsci under the name of Segrais, The Instpry of the 
modern novel of sentiment ibegins with the Prineesse 4e Cttves. 
The, interminable pages of Mile de.Schd^ with’ the PrSpieuses 
and their admirers., masquerading as Persons or ancient Romans 
had already, been discredited by the, . burlesques of Paul Scarrqn. 
and Antoine Furetiere. It remained for . Mme de La Payette, 
to achieve the more difficult task of ; substituting something 
mqre satisfactory than the disconnected episodes of the romcm 
comque. This she accomplished in a story offering in }ts short-, 
ness and simplicity a complete contrast to . the extravagant 
and lengthy romances of, the time. The interest pf thq stpry 
depends not on incident but on (he characters of the personages. 
They! act in a perfectly reasonable" wn^nnd their motives arq 
analysed with the finest discrimination.! No doubt the semi- 
autobiographical character of the material, partially explains 
Mme df La Fayette. s refusal to^acknoiyiedge the book. Cpn- 1 . 
temporary critics, even Mm^ fhem^fpund’ 

fault with the avowal made fey Mme de ^Cleves ; tpLenhus|apdl 5 . 
In answer to these criticisms, which: her anonymity prevented I 
her from ' answering directly, Mme de La Fayette wrote, her, 
last" ndyel, ' the ' Cdmtesse de Tende. : ; , ' 

The character of her work and her history have combined 
to give an impression of, melancholy and sweetness that oqly 
represent^ one,' side of her; character," for a correspondeiice 
brought to light comparatively recently, showed her , as the acute 
diplomatic agent of Jeanne de Nemours, duchess of Savoy, at 
the coiirt of Louis XIV. She had from her early days also been : 
. intimate .with;Henrietfa 6f Hk|laiid, dhtkess^to I 

whose inimedikte^ ckrecjtion. she wfcjte^her ffistom % Mqdarne 
^ ^ ^hScHJ onl^ ^ 'Stie :^r^ ; 


momoirs of dhe reign ^ i of Louis ’XIV;, which, with the exception 
| Of two chapters, fotr the years 1688 and 1689 (published at 
Amsterdam, 1731), were lost throiigh her . son’s carelessness; 
Madame de La Fayette died on the 25th of May 1692. j : 

.See S^iinte-Beuve, Portraits de femmes ; the comte d’Haussbnvnle, 
Madame . de La F ozyette ( 1 891 ),. in the series' of Grdnds edrivains 
frangatsi 'M. de. Lescurefs notice prefixed to an edition 1 of: the 
Prwcesse de Cleves (i88j); .and a critical edition of the historical 
memoirs by Eugene Asse (1890), See also L. Rea, Marie Madeleine, 
comtesse de La Fayette (1908). l! ' ; 

LAFAYETTE, -a;. city and ; the v county-seat of Tippecanoe 
county, Indiana, H.S,A*,;situated at- the former head of, navigat 
tion on the Wabask rivej;, about 64 m^ N.W. of Indianapolis. 
Fop. (11999). tS,i id,; of whom ; 2266; were foreign-born; ; (r 9 ro 
census) . j : 20,08 iu. It , is served by the: Chicago, Indianapolis 
& Louisyillei, , thf Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St Louis, 
the Lake Erie & Western, and the,; Wabash railways* and by 
the Terre? Haute, Indianapolis: & Eastern (electric)., and the Fort 
Wayne. Wabash Valley (electric) railways. The river is. nqf 
no w , navigable at j this point* , Lafayette is in the valley of; thie 
Wabash river, .which is sunk below the normal level of the plain/ 

I surrounding heights being the; walls, of; the Wabash basin. 

; The city has an excellent system of public schools, a good public 
library,: two hospitals* the Wabash Valley Sanitariiimr, (Seventh 
i Hay 1 Adventist), , St Anthony’s Home ; for old people and * two. 
j orphan mylvmnvM is the, seat ; of : Purdue University, a cp^educa- 
! tional, techmcal ^nd agricultural institution* opened in; 1874, 
l and named in honour 0^., ifohn , -Purdue (1802-1876)* who gave 
j it $150,000. This university .is under state control, and Received: 
the proceeds of the Federal agricultural college grant of 1862 
I a n d : of the second Morrill Act of 189c ; in connexion with * it 
j there is an agricultural , experiment station. It had in 1908- 
i IQ99 180 instruefom,!; 1900 students, and a library of 25)000 
: volume^, and pamphlets. ; Just qutside the city is the State 
Soldiers’ Home, where provision is also made for the wives and 
widows, of soldiery; in; 1908, it contained, 553 men and 700 
: women. The city lies in the heart of a rich agricultural region, 
j ai *d is an important v m a rket. for grain,: produce and horses. 

: its, manufactures are . beer, foundry , and machine shop 

j products (the.. Chicago,: Indianapolis & Louisville railway has 
shops here), straw board? telephone apparatus, paper, wagons* 

; packed meats, canned goods, ^our and carpets; the value of 
!the factory product increased from $3,514,276 in 190a to 
.$4,6315,415 in 1905, or 31-8%* The municipality owns its water, • 
works. . ; . .//.:■ ... : , , .... 

: Lafayette is about 5 m, .N.E. of the site of, ancient Wea, 

■j (Miami); Indian village known as Quiatanon,: where, the French 
• established a post about 1720. The French garrison gave way 
Tn .the English abqut 1760; the .stockade fort . was destroyed 5 
during -tlie conspiracy of -Pontiac, and was never rebuilt. . tW« 
head-quarters of , Tecumseh and his brother, the “ Prophet*^ 
were established, 7 m., N. of Lafayette near the. mouth of the; 
Tippecanoe: river, ana the settlement there was known as the 
“ Prophet’s Town.’’ ; Near, this place, and near The site pf the- 
present village .of Battle Ground (where the Indiana. Methodists ! 
now have a summer encampment and a camp meeting, in August)' 
j was fought 011 the. 7th of, November 181 1 the battle of Tippecanpo, 
ih )^hic*h the ^Indians were decisively defeated . by 
j Wihi#, Henry Ha^|son, ! the , whites , losing 188! in killed and | 
Wounded , and The Indians, abouk an equal number. The battle 
| ground is owned hy tjie‘ state ; K in! 1907 the state legislature and 
| the r United , States. - Congress each appropriated $12,500 fqr. a. 
monument, .which, took the form of a granite shaft 90 ft. high. 
The first American settlers on the site of Lafayette appeared; 
about 1 8^p, and the town was laid out in 18.25* but for many 
ye^rs its growth: was slow. ' The completion of the Wabash and! 
Erie canal marked a new! era in its development, and. in 1854: 
Lafayette was incorporated. . -' 'T.'/'V 

; number of localities in France,^ 

differentiated by agnomens. La Ferte Imbault (department of 
Loir-et-Cher) was in- the possession of Jacqiies d’fitampes 
(1 596-1668), 'mafSKal of France, and ambassador in. ^nglajid;. 


who was known as the marquis of La Ferte Imbault. La 
Ferte Nabert (the modern La Ferte Saint Aubin, department 
of Loiret) was acquired in the 1 6 th century by the house of Saint 
Nectaire (corrupted to Senneterre) , and erected, into a duchy 
in the peerage of France (duche-pairie) in 1,665 for Henri de Saint 
Nectaire, marshal of France. It was called La Ferte Lowendal 
after it had been acquired by Marshal Lowendal in 1748. 

LA FERTfi-BERNARD, a town of western France, in the 
department of Sarthe, on the Huisne, 27 m. N.E. of Le Mans, 
on the railway from Paris to that town. Pop. (1906) 4358. 
La Ferte carries on cloth manufacture and flour-milling and 
has trade in horses and cattle. Its church of Notre Dame has 
a choir (16th century) with graceful apse-chapels of Renaissance 
architecture and remarkable windows' of the same period; the 
remainder of the church is in the Flamboyant Gothic style. 
The town hall occupies the superstructure and flanking towers 
of a fortified gateway of the 15th century. 

La Fert6-Bernard owes its origin and name to a stronghold 
(Jermett) built about the nth century and afterwards held by 
the family of Bernard. In 1424 it did not succumb to the English 
troops till after a four months’ siege. It belonged in the 16th 
century to the family of Guise and supported the League, but 
was captured by the royal forces in 1590. 

LA FERTfi-MILON* a town of northern France in the depart- 
ment of Aisne on the Ourcq, 47 m. W. by S. of Reims by rail. 
Pop: (1906) 1563. The town has imposing remains comprising 
one side flanked by four towers of an unfinished castle built 
about the beginning of the 15th century by Louis of Orleans, 
brother of Charles VI. The churches of St Nicholas and Notre- 
Dame, chiefly of the 1 6th century, both contain fine old stained 
glass. Jean Racine, the poet, was born in the town, and a 
statue by David d’ Augers has been erected to him. 

LAFFITTE, JACQUES (1767-1844), French banker and 
politician, was born at Bayonne on the 24th of October 1767, 
one Of the ten children of a carpenter. He became clerk in 
the banking house of Perregaux in Paris, was made a partner 
in the business in i860, and in 1804 succeeded Perregaux as 
head of the firm. The house of Perregaux, Laffitte et Ciei 
became one of the greatest in Europe, and Laffitte became 
regent (1809), then governor (1814) of the Bank of France and 
president of the Chamber of Commerce (1814). He raised large 
sums of money for the provisional government in 1814 and for 
Louis XVIII. during the Hundred Days, and it was with him 
that Napoleon deposited five million francs in gold before' 
leaving France for the last time. Rather than permit the govern- 
ment to appropriate the money from the Bank he supplied 
two million from his own pocket for the arrears of the imperial 
troops after Waterloo. He was returned by the department 
of the Seine to the Chamber of Deputies in 1816, arid took his seat 
on the Left. He spoke chiefly on financial questions; his known 
Liberal views did not prevent Louis XVIII. from insisting on 
his inclusion on the commission on the public finances. In 
1818 he saved Paris from a .financial crisis by buying a large 
amount of stock, but next year, in consequence of his heated 
defence of the liberty of the press and the electoral law of 1867, 
the governorship of the Bank was taken from him. One of the 
earliest and most determined of the partisans of a constitutional 
monarchy under the duke of Orleans, he was deputy for Bayonne 
in July 1830, when his house in Paris became the headquarters 
of the revolutionary party. When Charles X., after retracting 
the hrited ordinances, sent the comte d’Argout 1 to Laffitte to 
negotiate a change of ministry, the banker replied, “ It is too late. 
There is no longer a Charles X.,” and it was he who secured 
the nomination of Louis Philippe as lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom. On the 3rd of August he. became president of the 
Chamber of Deputies, arid on the 9th he received in this capacity 
Louis Philippe’s oath to the new constitution. The clamour 
of the Paris mob for the death of the imprisoned ministers of 
Charles X., which in October culminated in riots, induced *the 

L Apollinaire Antoine Maurice, comte d’Argout (1782-1858), after- 
wards, reconciled to the July monarchy, and a member of the Laffitte, 
Casimir-Perier and Thiers cabinets. ; 


more moderate members of the government — including Guizot, 
the due de B roglie and Casimir-Perier — to hand over the 
administration to a ministry which, possessing the confidence 
of the revolutionary Parisians, should be in a better position 
to save the ministers from their fury. On the 5th of November, 
accordingly, Laffitte became minister-president of a government 
pledged to progress ( mouvement ), holding at the same time the 
portfolio of finance. The government was torn between the 
necessity for preserving order and the no less pressing necessity 
(for the moment) of conciliating the Parisian populace; with the 
result that it succeeded in doing neither one nor the other. 
The impeached ministers were, indeed, saved by the courage 
of the Chamber of Peers and the attitude of the National Guard; 
but their safety was bought at the price of Laffitte’s popularity. 
His policy of a French intervention in favour of the Italian 
revolutionists, by which he might have regained his f popularity, 
was thwarted by the diplomatic policy of Louis Philippe. The 
resignation, of Lafayette and Dupont de l’Eure still further 
undermined the government, which, incapable even of keeping 
order in the streets of Paris, ended by being discredited* with all 
parties. At length Louis Philippe, anxious to free himself 
from the hampering control of the agents of his fortune, thought 
it safe to parade his want of confidence in the man who had 
made him king. Thereupon, in March 1831, Laffitte resigned, 

1 begging pardon of God and man for the part he had played in 
raising Louis Philippe to the throne. He left office politically 
and financially a ruined man. His affairs were wound up in 
1836, and next year he created a credit bank, which prospered 
as long as he lived, but failed in 1848. He died in Paris on the 
26th of May 1844. 

See P. Thureau-Dangin; La Monarchic de Juillet (vol. i. 1884). 

LAFFITTE, PIERRE (1823-1903), French Positivist, was 
born on the 21st of February j8 23 at Beguey (Gironde) . Residing 
at Paris as a teacher of mathematics, he became a disciple of 
Comte, who appointed him his literary executor. On the 
schism of the Positivist body which followed Comte’s death, 
he was recognized as head of the section which accepted the full 
Comtiari doctrine; the other section adhering to Littre, who 
rejected the religion of humanity as inconsistent with the 
materialism of Comte’s earlier period. From 1853 Laffitte 
delivered Positivist lectures in the room formerly occupied by 
Comte in the rue Monsieur le Prince. He published Les Grands 
Types de Vhumanite (1875) and Corns de philosophic premiere 
(1889). In 1893 he was appointed to the new chair founded 
at the College de France for the exposition of the general history 
of science, and it was largely due to his inspiration that a statue 
to Comte was erected in the place de la Sorbonne in 1902. He 
died on the 4th of January 1903. 

LA FLECHE, a town of western France, capital of an arrond- 
issement in the department of Sarthe on the Loire, 31 m. S.S.W. 
of Le Mans by rail. Pop. (1906) town 7800; commune 10,663. 
The chief interest of the town lies in the Prytanee, a famous 
; school for the soris of officers, originally a college founded for 
the Jesuits in 1607 by Henry IV. The buildings, including a 
fine chapel, were erected from 1620 to 1653 and are surrounded 
by a park. A bronze statue of Henry IV. stands in the market- 
place. La Fleche is the seat of a sub-prefect and of a tribunal 
of first instance, and carries on tanning, flour-milling, and the 
manufacture of paper, starch, wooden shoes and gloves. It is an 
agricultural market. 

The lords of La Fleche became counts of Maine about 1100, 

; but the lordship became separate from the county and passed 
in the 1 6th century to the family of Bourbon and , thus to 
: Henry IV. ’ 

LAFONT, PIERRE CHlSRI (1797-1873), French actor, was 
born at Bordeaux on the 15th of May 1797. Abandoning his 
profession as assistant ship’s doctor in the navy, he went to 
Paris to study singing and acting. He had some experience at 
a small theatre, and was preparing to appear at the Opera 
Comique when the director of the Vaudeville offered him an 
engagement. Here he made his debut in 1821 in La Somnambule , 
and his good looks and excellent voice soon brought him into 

\ 


public favour. After several' years at the MouVeautes and the 
Vaudeville, on the burning of the latter dn f 83 8 he went to 
England, and married, at Gretna Green, Jenny Colon, from 
whom he was soon divorced. On his return to Paris he joined 
the Varietes, where he acted for fifteen years in such plays as 
Le Chevalier de Saint Georges, Le Lion empailU , Urn dernier e 
conqutte, &c. Another engagement at the Vaudeville followed, 
and one at the Gaiete, and he ended his brilliant career at the 
Gymnase in the part of the noble father in such plays as Les 
Vieux Garqons and Nos bons villageois. He died in Paris on the 
19th of April 1873. 

LA FONTAINE, JEAN DE (1621-1695); French poet, was 
born at Chateau Thierry in Champagne, probably on the 8th of 
July 1621. His father was Charles de La Fontaine, ’ “ maftre 
des eaux et forets ” — a kind of deputy-ranger-— -of the . duchy of 
Chateau Thierry; his mother was Frangoise Pidoux. On 
both sides his family was of the highest provincial middle 
class, but was not noble; his father was also fairly wealthy^ 
Jean, the eldest child, was educated at the college (grammar- 
school) of Reims, and at the end of his school days he entered 
the Oratory in May 1641, and the seminary of Saint-Magloire 
in October of the same year; but a very short sojourn, proved 
to him that he had mistaken his vocation. He then apparently 
studied law, and is said to have been admitted as avocat , though 
there does not seem to be actual proof of this. He was, however, 
settled in life, or at least might have been so, Somewhat early. 
In 1647 his father resigned his rangership in his favour, and 
arranged a marriage for him with Marie Hericart, a girl of sixteen, 
who brought him twenty thousand livres, and expectations. 
She seems to have been both handsome and intelligent, but the 
two did not get on well together. There appears to be absolutely 
no ground for the vague scandal as to her conduct, which was, 
for the most part long afterwards, raised by gossips or personal 
enemies of La Fontaine. All that is positively said against 
her is that she was a negligent housewife and an inveterate 
novel reader; La Fontaine himself was constantly away from 
home, was certainly not strict in point of conjugal fidelity, and 
was so bad a man of business that, his affairs became involved 
in hopeless difficulty, and a separation de biens had to take 
place in 1658. This was a perfectly amicable transaction for 
the benefit of the family; by degrees, however, the pair; still 
without any actual quarrel, ceased to live together, and for the 
greater part of the last forty years of La Fontaine’s life he lived 
in Paris while his wife dwelt at Chateau Thierry, which, however, 
he frequently visited. One son was born to them in 1653, and 
was educated and taken care of wholly by his mother. 

Even in the earlier years of his marriage La Fontaine seems 
to have been much at Paris, but it was not till about 1656 that 
he became a regular visitor to the capital. The duties of his 
office, which were only occasional, were compatible with this 
non-residence. It was not till he was past thirty that his literary 
career began. The reading of Malherbe, it is said, first awoke 
poetical fancies in him, but for some time he attempted nothing 
but trifles in the fashion of the time — epigrams, ballades, rondeaux, 
&c. His first serious work was a translation or adaptation of 
the Eunuchus of Terence (1654). At this time the Maecenas 
of French letters was the Superintendant Fouquet, to whom 
La Fontaine was introduced by Jacques Jannart, a connexion 
of his wife’s. Few people who paid their court to Fouquet went 
away empty-handed, and La Fontaine soon received a pension 
of 1000 livres (1659), On the easy terms of a copy of verses for 
each quarter’s receipt. He began too a medley of prose and 
poetry, entitled Le Songe de Vaux , on Fouquet ’s famous country 
house. It was about this time that his wife’s property had to 
be separately secured to her, and he seems by degrees to have 
had to sell everything of his own; but, as he never lacked 
powerful and generous patrons, this was of small importance 
to him. In the same year he wrote a ballad, Les Rieurs du 
Beau-Richard , and this was followed by many small pieces of 
occasional poetry addressed to various personages from the king 
downwards. Fouquet soon incurred the royal displeasure, but 
La Fontaine, like most of his literary proteges, was not unfaithful 


to him, the well-known elegy Pleurez, nymphes de Vaux, being 
by no means the only proof of his devotion. Indeed it is thought 
not improbable that a journey to Limoges in i 663 in company 
with Jannart, and of which we have an account written to his 
wife, was not wholly spontaneous, as it certainly was not on 
Jannart ’s part. Just at this time his affairs did not look promis- 
ing. His father and himself had assumed the title of esquire, 
to which they were not strictly entitled; and, some old edicts 
on the subject having been put in force, an informer procured a 
sentence against the poet fining him 2000 livres. He found, 
however, a new protector in the duke and still more in the 
duchess of Bouillon, his feudal superiors at Chateau Thierry, 
and nothing more is heard of the fine. Some* of La Fontaine’s 
liveliest verses are addressed to the duchess, Anne Mjmeini, 
the youngest of Mazari'n’s nieces, and it is even probable that 
the taste of the duke and duchess for Ariosto had something 
to do with the writing of his first work of real importance, the 
first book of the Contes, which appeared in 1664. He was then 
forty-three years old; and his previous printed productions 
had been comparatively trivial, though much of his work was 
handed about in manuscript long before it was regularly published. 
It was about this time that the quartette of the Rue du Vieux 
Colombier, so famous in French literary history, was formed • 
It consisted of La Fontaine, Racine, Boileau and Moliere, the 
last of whom was almost of the same age as La Fontaine, the 
other two considerably younger. Chapelle was ; also a kind of 
outsider in the coterie. There are many anecdotes, some pretty 
obviously apocryphal, about these meetings. The most character^ 
istic is perhaps that which asserts that a copy of Chapelain’s 
unlucky Pucelle always lay on the table, a certain number of 
lines of which was the appointed punishment for offences against 
the company.; The coterie furnished under feigned names 
the personages; of La Fontaine’s version of the Cupid and Psyche 
story, which, however, with A donis, was not printed till 1669. 
Meanwhile the poet continued to find- friends. In 11664 he was 
regularly commissioned and sworn in as gentleman to the 
duchess dowager of Orleans, and was installed in the Luxembourg. 
He still retained his rangership, and in 1666 we have something 
like* a reprimand from Colbert suggesting that he should, look 
into some malpractices at Chateau Thierry. In the same year 
appeared the second book of the Contes, and in 1668 the first 
six books of the F ables, with more of both kinds in 1671. In 
this latter year a curious instance of the docility with which the 
poet lent himself to any influence was afforded by his officiating, 
at the instance of the Port-Royalists, as editor of a volume of 
sacred poetry dedicated to the prince de Conti. A year after- 
wards his situation, which had for some time been decidedly 
flourishing, showed signs of changing very much for the worse. 
The duchess of Orleans died, and he apparently had to give up 
his rangership, probably selling it to pay debts. But there was 
always a providence for La Fontaine. Madame de la Sabli&re, 
a woman of great beauty, of considerable intellectual power 
and of high character, invited him to make his home in her house, 
where he lived for some twenty years. He seems to have had 
no trouble whatever about his affairs thenceforward; and could 
devote himself to his two different lines of poetry, as well as to 
that of theatrical composition. 

In 1682 he was, at more than sixty years of age, recognized 
as one of the first men of letters of France. Madame de Sevigrie, 
one of the soundest literary critics of the time, and by no means 
given to praise, mere novelties, had spoken of his second collection 
of Fables published in the winter of 1678 as divine; and it is 
pretty certain that this was the general opinion. It was not 
unreasonable, therefore, that he should present himself to the 
Academy, and, though the subjects of his Contes were scarcely 
calculated to propitiate that decorous assembly, while his 
attachment to Fouquet and to more than one representative 
of the old Frohdeur- party made him suspect to Colbert and the 
king; most of the members were his personal friends. He was 
first proposed in 1682; but was rejected for Dangeau. The next 
year Colbert died and La Fontaine was again nominated. Boileau 
was also a candidate, but the first ballot gave the fabulist 


sixteen votes against seven only for the critical The kirig,*: whose 
assexit: wats necessary, not .merely for eleqtidn but* foru a second 
bailc>t in case of the failure, of an absolute majority,: Was ill+pleased* 
and the election was. left pending. Another vacancy occurred; 
however, some months later, and to this Boileau was elected. 
The king hastened to approve the choice effusively, adding, 
“ JViQUS pouvez incessamment recevoir La Fontaine, il a promis 
d’etre sage.”* His admission was indirectly the cause of the 
only: serious literary quarrel of his life.: A dispute- took place 
between: the Acaderiiy and one of its. members, Antoine, Furetiere, 
on the subject of ; the latter’s French dictionary; which was 
decided to be a breach of the Academy’s corporate privileges. 
Furetiere, a. man of , no! small ability, bitterly assailed those whom 
he: considered /to be his enemies,? arid among them La Fontaine; 
whose unlucky Contes \ made, him peculiarly vulnerable, his 
Second , collection , of these tales having, been the- subject of. a 
police condemnation. The death of; the author of the Roman 
Bourgeois, however, put an end to this , quarrel. ; Shortly after- 
wards La Fontaine had a share' in la still more famous; affair; 
the celebrated Ancient-arid-Modern . squabble in which Boileau 
alnd- Pet rault were the chiefs, - and in which La Fontaine (though 
he -had been specially ? singled, out by Perrault ; for favourable 
comparison with Aesop and ; Phaedrus): took the (Ancient, side. 
About the same, time: (1685-1687) he made the acquaintance 
of the last of his many hosts • and protectors, Monsieur and 
Madame ; d’Heryart, and fell in love with a certain . Madame 
Ulrich, a> lady of some, position but of doubtful character.*; This 
acquaintance, was' i accompanied by • a great familiarity : with 
Vendome, Chaulieu and , the rest of the libertine coterie of the 
Temple ;• but * , though Madame de la Sabliere had long given 
herself up almost, entirely to good works and' religious ■ exercises, 
La: Fontaine continued an inmate of her house until her death 
in 1693. 1 What followed is told in one; of the best known of 
the; many ! stories bearing on his childlike nature. Hervart s on 
hearing of -the death, had set out at once to find La Fontaine. 
He met him in the street in great sorrow, and begged him to make 
his home at his house.l!;/- J’y allais ’’ was La Fontaine’s answer j . 
He ‘had already undergone the process of conversion during 
aosevere illness the year before; An energetic young priest; 
M; Poucet, had brought! him;; not indeed to understand, but, to 
acknowledge , the impropriety of the Contes, .andait is said that 
the destruction of a keW playrof some merit was; demanded and 
submitted to as a proof of repentance. A pleasant story is told 
of; the young duke of Burgundy, Fenelon’s pupil, who was then 
only, ^eleven years old, sending 50 louis t6 La Fontaine ; as a 
present of his own motion. But, though La Foritaine recovered 
fpf the time, he was broken. by age and, infirmity* and his new 
hosts had to nurse, rather than to entertain him, which they 
did very carefully and kindly. He did a little more work, com- 
pleting. his Fables, among -other things ; but he did: not survive 
Madame de la Sabliere much ; more than two years, dying on the 
13th of April 1695, at the age of seventy-three. He was buried 
in the cemetery of the Holy Innocents. . His wife survived him 
riedrly fifteen years. . • , 

? , i The! ; curious personal character of La Fontaine, like that of 
some other men of letters, has: been enshrined in a kind of legend 
by literary tradition. At an early age his absence of mind and 
indifference to business gave a > subject to Tallemant des Reaux. 
His later contemporaries helped to- swell the tale* and the i8,th 
century finally accepted it, including the anecdotes of his meeting 
•his/ son* being , told who he was, and remarking, - Ah* > yes, 1 1 
thought ; I. had’ seen him somewhere! ’’ of his : insisting, on fighting 
a duel ; with a «• supposed admirer of his wif e , and then imploring 
him to visit; at his house just as before ; of his going into company 
with ; his - stockings ; wrong ■ side : Put, • &c. ,! with* for a contrast, 
those Pf ' his awkwardness : and silence, - if not positive rudeness, 
in { company. , It ought ; to be remembered, as .a I comment On the 
unfavourable description by La Bruy ere, that; La Fontaine was! .a 
special friend arid ally of Benserade, La Bruyere’s chief literary 
enemy. : But after : all deductions much will remain, especially 
when It is remembered that one Pf the -chief authorities for these 
ariecdotes is Louis Racine, a man who possessed intelligence 


arid [moral w#t%)Wridsfwho repelvedr/fhem 'from has father La 
F ontaine’s: attached [friend for more than thirty years. * ; I Perhaps 
the.: best worth ;recording pf all these stories* is one, of the : Vieux 
Coloriibier : quartette, which tells how Moliere, while' Racine 
and Boileau were exercising their wits upon “ le bonhomme ” 
or ‘Me bon ” (by both which titles La, Fontaine was familiarly 
known), remarked; to a bystander, “ Nos beaux esprits pnt beau 
faire * dls n’effacerorit pas le bonhomme.” They have not . 

The works of; La Fontaine, the total s bulk, of which is considerable, 
fall no less naturally than traditionally into, three divisions, the 
Fables , the Contes and the miscellaneous works. Of these the first 
may be said to be known universally, the second to be known to 
all lovers of French literature, the third to be with a few exceptions 
poetically fprgpjtteri. This distribution of % he judgment pf posterity 
is as usual just' in the main, but not wholly. There are excellent: 
things in the,Q5fri)r<?i Dvberses, But their excellence is only occasional, 
and it 'is not at the best equal to that of the Fables or the Contes; 
It was thought by contemporary judges who were both competent 
and friendly that La Fontaine attempted too many styles, and there 
is something in the criticism. His dramatic efforts are especially 
Weak. The best; pieces usually published under his nam e—Kagotin, 
Le : Flbrentin, 'La Coupe enchantee, were originally -fathered" not by 
him but by Champmesle, the husband, of the, famous actress who 
captivated Racine .apd Charles cjb Sevigne. , His avowed work vras 
chiefly in the form of opera, a form of no great value at its best. 
Ptyche has all the ’advantages of its charming story and of La 
Foritaine ? s r style, ' blit it is • perhaps principally interesting nowadays 
because of the framework of personal conversation already alluded to. 
The mingled prose and, verse, pf the Songe de Vaux is not uninterest- 
ing, but its best things, such’ as the description of night— 

Laissant tomber les fleurs et ne les semant pas,” 

which has enchanted French critics, are little more than conceits,, 
though as in this- case sometimes very beautiful conceits. The 
elegies, the epistles, the. epigrams, the ballades, contain many things, 
which would be very creditable to a 1 minor poet or a writer of vers de 
s0ciet6, : but eVern if they be taken according to the wise rule of modern 
criticism, 'each iniits kind, and judged simply; according to! their rank 
in that kind, they fall far below the merits of the two great collections 
pf verse narratives which have assured La Fontaine’s immortality. 

J between the actual literary merits of the two there is not much 
to choose, but the change of mariners and the altered standard of 
literary decency have thrown the Contes into the shade., These; tales 
are identical in general character with those which amused Europe 
from the days of th ; e early fabliau writers. Light love, the mis- 
fortunes of husbands, the* cunning of' wives, the bread) of their vows 
by ecclesiastics, constitute the staple of their subject. Iri some 
respects: La Fontaine is the best of such tale-tellers, while he is 
certainly the latest who deserves such excuse as may be claimed by 
a writer. Who does riot choose indecent subjects from a deliberate 
knowledge that they are ebrisidered indecent, and with a deliberate 
desifb to pander to a vibious taste. No one who followed him in the 
style/ can claim this excuse he cari, and the way in which contempor- 
aries of stainless virtue, such : as Madame de Sevigne speak of his .work 
shows that, though the new public opinion was growing up, it was not 
finally accepted. In the Contes La Fontaine , for tfie most part 
attempts little Originality ' of theme. He takes his stories (varying 
them, -it is true, in detail not a little) from Boccaccio, from Marguerite, 
from the Cent Nouvel.les Nouvelles, &c. He applies to them his 
marvellous power of easy sparkling narration, and his hardly less 
rnarvellous faculty of saying more or less outrageous things in the 
most polite and gentlemanly manner. These Contes have indeed 
certain drawbacks: They are not penetrated by the half pagan 
ardour for physical beauty and the delights of sense which animates 
and excuses the early Italian Renaissance. They have not the subtle 
mixture of passion and sensuality, of poetry and appetite, which 
distinguished the work of Marguerite and of the Pleiade. They are 
emphatically ■' contes pour rire, a genuine expression of the esprit 
gaulpis of the fabliau writers and pf. Rabelais, destitute of the gross^ 
ness of envelope which had formerly covered that spirit. A com- 
parison of “La Fiancee, d.u roi de Gar be ” with its original in 
Boccacicio’ (especially if the reader takes M. Emile Montegtit’s ad- 
mirable essay as a commentary) will illustrate better than anything 
else what, they have and, what they have not. Some writers have 
pleaded hard for the admission of actual passion of the poetical sort 
in such pieces as . “ La Courtisane amoureuse,” but as a whole it 
must be admitted to Be absent, y : - y . ; 

The Fables , with hardly less animation arid narrative art than the 
Contps r are free from disadvantages (according to modern notions) of 
subject, and exhibit the versatility and fecundity of the author’s 
talent perhaps even more fully. La Fontaine had many predecessors 
in the fable and especially in the beast fable. Iri his first issuer 
comprising what are now called the first six books, he adhered to the 
path- of , These * predecessors with some closeness; but Hn the . litter 
collections he allowed himself far ipore liberty, and it is in these parts 
that his genius -is rriost fully manifested. The boldness of the politics 
is' as much to be considered as the ingenuity of the moralizing; as the 
intirriate knowledge of human nature displayed in the substance of 
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_ f ; , gfa-|jieir forrn. It has j 

„„„ : ,the -viey of hu^a^character which La | 

Fbritainle expresses is" tifrautf aa^^^ that of \ 

La RochcfoucauldV for whipm Vthg pbdt ribr tairily { had : a profOtirid j 
admiration. The discussioh ofithis points woirld lead us too far Here. 
It may only be said that satire (and La Fontaine is eminently a 
satirist) necessarily concerns itself with fthevdarjcer rather than with 
the lighter shades. Indeed the Objection has become, pretty nearly 
obsolete with the obsolescence df what may be; called the sentimental 
ethical school of criticism. : Its lasts overt expression was- made by 
Lamartine, excellently answered by Sainte-Beuve. Exception has 
also been taken to the Fables on mot^e purely literary,, but hardly less 
purely arbitrary grounds by Lessing. ^ Perhaps the best criticism 
ever passed upon La Fontaine’s Fables is . that of Silvestre de Sacy, 
to the effect that they supply three several delights to three several 
ages ? the child rejoices in the freshness and Vividness Of the, story-, 
the eager student of literature in the consummate art with, which jt is 
told, the experienced man of the world in the, subtle reflections on 
character and life which it conveys. Nor has ariy one, with the ex- 
ception of a : few paradoxers like Rousseau and a few sentimentalists 
like Lamartine, denied that the moral tone of the whole is as fresh 
and healthy as its literary . interest is vivid. , The book has therefore 
naturally become the standard reading book of t French both at 
home and abroad, a position which it shares in verse with the 
TeUmaque of Frinelon in prose. It is no small testimony to its merit 
that ; not even this use or misuse has interfered withUts popularity. 

.The general > literary character of La Fontaine is, with allowance 
made for the difference of subject, visible equally in the Fables and in 
‘the Conies. Perhaps one of the hardest sayings in French literature 
for an English student is the dictum of JdubCrt to the effect that 
“ ll y d dans La, Fontaine, une plenitude de poesie qu’on ne trouve nulle 
part dans les autres auteurs frangais. ’ ’ The difficulty arises from the 
ambiguity of the terms. For inventiveness of fancy and for diligent 
observation of the rules of aft La Fontaine deserves, if not the first, 
almost the first place among French poets. 'In his hands' the oldest 
story becomes ; novel, fhe , most hackneyed moral piquant, the most 
commonplace details fresh and appropriate. As to the second point 
there has not been such unanimous agreement. It used to be . <con r 
sidered that La Fontaine’s ceaseless diversity of metre, his archaisms, 
his licences in rhyme and orthography, Were merely ingenious devices 
for the sake of easy writing, intended to evade the trammels of the 
stately couplet and rimes difficiles enjoined jby Boileaui Lamartine 
, in the attack; already mentioned affects contempt , of the “ vers 
boitefix, disloqubs, inegaiix, sans symmetric ni dans iqreille pi sur \$ 

. page.” This opinion may be said to have been finally exploded by 
the « most accurate metrical critic and one of the most skilful metrical 
practitioners that France has ever had, Theodore de Banville ;;and 
it is only .surprising that it should ever haye been entertained by any 
professional maker of verse. La Fontaine’s irregularities are strictly 
regiilated; His cadences carefully a ; rfariged, ; and the whole effect may 
be said to be (though, of course, in a light and tripping measure jnkead 
of a stately one) similar to that , of the stanzas of the English pindaric 
ode in thehjnds of Pry den or Collins. There is therefore nothing 
agaiffst La' Fontaine on the score of invention and nothing on the 
Score 1 of art.'^ Biit ^sbmethirlg more, at least according to English 
standards, is j Wanted to make' up a “ plenitude of poCsy , ’’arid this 
something; more La Fontaine seldom or , never exhibits. ' In words 
.used : by J oubert , himself elsewhere, •• he, never f ‘ transports. ’ ’ * The 
facility of transporting is possessed and used in very different manners 
by different poets. * In some it tikes the form of passion, in some of 
half mystical enthusiasm for ; nature, in sotne Of corhirianding elo- 
quence,; in some of moral fervour. . La Fontaine has none of these 
things : he is always amusing, always sensible, always clever, some- 
times even affecting, but at the same time always more or less prosaic, 
Were it not for his admirable versification. He is riot a great poet, 
perhaps not even 1 a great humorist ; but he is the most admirable 
teller of light tales in verse that has ever existed- in any time or 
country ; and he has established in his ,verse-tale a model which is 
qevCr likely to be surpassed. 

La Fontaine did not during his life issue any complete edition of 
his works, nor even of the two greatest and most important divisions 
off them. The? most remarkable of his separate publications hate 
already , been noticed* Others were -the Poeme de. Id captivite de St 
'Male (167.3), one of the pieces inspired by the Porf-Rqyalists, the 
Pbeme du Quinquina (trips), a piece of, task work alsq, though of a 
Very different kindyarid a hturibrirrif pieces published either in small 
pamphlets or with the works of other inen. Among the latter may 
be singled out the. pieces published by the, poet with the. works of 
his friend Maucroix (1685). The year after his death some post- 
humous works appeared, and some years after his son’s death the 
scattered poems, letters, &c., with the addition of some unpublished 
work bought from the family in manuscript, were carefully edited 
and published as CEupres diver ses (1729). Luring the 1 8th century 
two of the most magnificent illustrated editions ever published of 
aiiy 5 poet reproduced the two chief works of La Fontaine. 5 The 
Fables were illustrated by Oudry (1755-1759), the Contes by Eisen 
(*l$6i;) i < This latter under tlie : title of- ■ “ Edition r des Fermiets- 
” fetches ; a highnprice. , r « Puring* the first ; thirty -years of 
greaLstudeptof French ^th-century 
‘ of Didot three successive editions of 


La Fontaine, the last (1 82^1827) being perhaps entitled to the rank 
of the standard, edition, as his Histoite de la me et xtes ouvrages de- \La 
Fontaine is the standard biography and bibliography. The. lafer 
editions of M. Marty-Laveaux in the : ’tygMtiriehne/ A. 
Pauly- in the Collection des classiques frdngaises of M. Letrierre arid 
L. Moland in that of M. Gamier supply in different iorms all that can 
be wished. The second is the handsopiest, the third, whjeh is com- 
plete, perhaps the, mpst generally useful. Editions/ selections,, trans- 
lations, &cl, of the PaBtes, especially for school use, nr* - 
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, , , . r4 . ... v ...... are {nriumerable; 

but an illustrated edition published by the Libraine des BibliopfMes 
(1874) deserves to be mentioned asi not unworthy of its 18th-century 
predecessors. The works of M. Grouchy, Documents inedits. Stir 
La Fontaine (1893); of G. Lafenestre, Jean de La Fontaine, _ (1895V, 
and of Emile 'Faguet, Jean de Ld Fontaine (i960), should/b’e 
mentioned. 1 - . ' ' : 1 '* (G. SA.) r J 

LAFONTAINE; SIR LOtllS HIPPOLYTE, Bart, "(i 807-1864, 
Canadian statesman and judge, third son of Antoine Menard 
LaFontaine (1772-1813) and Marie-J-Fpntaine Fienveriuei ; was 
born at Boucherville in the province of, Quebec on the 4|h of 
October 1807. LaFontaine was educated at the! College .de 
Montreal under the direction of the Sulpiciaris, and was called 
to the bar of the pf oyirice of Lowel Canada on the 1 8th oi { August 
1829. He married "firstly ; Adele, daughter of A. Berthelot of 
Quebec; and, secondly, Jane, daughter of Charles Morrison, 
of Berthier, b^ whom he had two sons. In 1830 He was elected 
a member of the House of Assembly for the county of Terrebonne, 
and became an ardent supporter, of Louis Joseph Papineau iff 
opposing the administration of the goyernor-in-chief ? which led 
to the rebellion of 1837. LaFontaine, however, did not approve 
the violent methods of his leader, and after the hostilities at 
Saint Deriis he presented a petition to Lord Gosford requesting 
him to summon , the assembly and to adopt measures to stem 
the revolutionary course of events in Lower Canada. The 
Rebellion broke out afresh in the autumn of 1838; the constitution 
of 1791 was suspended; LaFontaine was imprisoned for a 
brief period; and Papineau, who favoured annexation ' by 'the 
L T nited StateS, was in exilo. ‘ At this crisis in Lower Canada the 
French Canadians turned to LaFontaine as their leaded, and 
Uffder his direction maintained their opposition to the special 
council, comprised of 'nominees of the crown. In 1 839 , Lord 
Sydenham, the gbyrirnor-gefferal, offered the solicitor generalship 
to LslFrihtaine, which he refused; and a(ter the Unipn of 1841 
LdFrintaine Was defeated in the county of Terrebonne thrbugh 
the governor’s influence. Quring the next year he obtained a 
Sbat in the assembly of the province of Canada, and on the death 
of Sydenham he was called by Sir Charles Bagot to form an 
administration with Robert Baldwin. The ministry resigned 
in Noyeiriber 1843, as a pro test against the actions of Lord 
Metcalfe, V who had ' succeeded B agot. In ; . 1848 taFontj^ine 
formed a new administration with B aldwin , and remaiued in 
office until 1851, When he retired from public life. It was duni^g 
the ministry of LaFontaine-B aldwin that the Amnesty Bill 
was passed, which occasioned grave riots in Montreal, personal 
violence to Lord Elgin and the destruction of the pafliament 
buildings. After fhe death of Sir James . Stuart in 1853 La- 
Fontaine was appointed chief justice . of Lower Canada apd 
president of the seigrieurial court, which settled the , ve^ed 
question of land tenure in Canada ; and in 1 854 he was creajtqd 
a baronet. He died at Mqntrpal on the 26th of Febrqpi^ 18^4. 

LaFontaine was, well yersed in constitutional histoiy and Frepqh 
law ; he reasoned closely and presented hjs conclusions with directness*, 
He was upright irt his conduct, sincerely attached to the traditions of 
his race, and laboured conScientiously to establish responsible govefn- 
ment in Canada. His principal works' are: V A nalyse de Vordonnance 
du conseil special sur ( les bureaux d’hypotheques (Montreal; ? 1842) ; 
Observations sur les questions seigneuriales (Montreal, 1854) ; see La- 
Fontaine, by A. DeCelles (T ofonto, 1 906) . (A. G. D.) _ { 

LAFOSSE, CHARLES DE (1640-1716), French paipter,; was 
born in Paris. He was rine of the most noted and least .syryile 
pupils of Le Brun, under whose direction he shared in the; chief 
of the great decorative works undertaken in: the r,eign of Loujs 
XIV. Leaving France in 1662, he spent two years in Rorne and 
three in Venice, and the, influence of his prolonged: studies , of 
Veronese is evident in his (( Finding, of Moses ; ’.V(houyre), wd 
in . 5 his /( Rapp; of Rrp^erpjjie; ’’; (honyre) , , which he . presented 
to the Royal Academy as hisMiploma picture in 1673. He was 
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at once named assistant professor, and in 1674 the full responsi- 
bilities of the office devolved on him, but his engagements did not 
prevent his accepting in 1689 the invitation of Lord Montagu 
to decorate Montagu House. He visited London twice; remaining 
on the second occasion — together with Rousseau and Monnoyer-— 
more than two years. William III. vainly strove to detain 
him in England by the proposal that he should decorate Hampton 
Court, for Le Brun was dead, and Mansart pressed Lafosse to 
return to Paris to take in hand the cupola of the Invalides. 
The decorations of Montagu House are destroyed, those of 
Versailles are restored, and the dome of the Invalides (engraved, 
Picart and Cochin) is now the only work existing which gives 
a full measure of his talent. During his latter years Lafosse 
executed many other important decorations in public buildings 
and private houses, notably in that of Crozat, under whose roof 
he died on the 13th of December 1716. 

LAGARDE, PAUL ANTON DE (1827-1891), German biblical 
scholar and orientalist, was born at Berlin on the 2nd of 
November 1827. His real name was Botticher, Lagarde being 
his mother’s name. At Berlin (1844-1846) and Halle (1846- 
1847) he studied theology, philosophy and oriental languages. 
In 1852 his studies took him to London and Paris. In 1854 he 
became a teacher at a Berlin public school, but this did not 
interrupt his biblical studies. He edited the Didascalia aposto- 
lorum syriace (1854), and other Syriac texts collected in the 
British Museum and in Paris. In 1866 he received three years’ 
leave of absence to collect fresh materials, and in 1869 succeeded 
Heinrich Ewald as professor of oriental languages at Gottingen. 
Like Ewald, Lagarde was an active worker in a variety of 
subjects and languages; but his chief aim, the elucidation of 
the Bible, was almost always kept in view. He edited the 
Aramaic translation (known as the Targum) of the Prophets 
according to the Codex Reuchlinianus preserved at Carlsruhe, 
Prophetae chalddice (1872), the Hagiographa chaldaice (.1874), 
an Arabic translation of the Gospels, Die vier Evangelien , arabisch 
aus der Wiener Handsckrift herausgegeben (1864), a Syriac 
translation of the Old Testament Apocrypha, Libri V. T. 
apocry phi syriace (1861), a Coptic translation of the Pentateuch, 
Der Pentateuch koptisch (1867), and a part of the Lucianic text 
of the Septuagint, which he was able to reconstruct from manu- 
scripts for nearly half the Old Testament. He devoted himself 
ardently to oriental scholarship, and published Zur Urgeschichte 
der Armenier (1854) and Armenische Studien (1877). ' He was 
also a student of Persian, publishing Isdias persice (1883) and 
Persische Studien (1884). He followed up his Coptic studies 
with Aegyptiaca (1883), and published many minor contributions 
to the study of oriental languages in Gesammelte Abhandlungen 
(1866), Symmicta (i. 1877, ii. 1880), Semitica (i. 1878, ii. 1879), 
brienfalia { 1879-1880) and Mittheilungen (1884). Mention 
should also be made of the valuable Onomastica sacra (1870; 
2nd ed., 1887). Lagarde also took some part in politics. He 
belonged to the Prussian Conservative party, and was a violent 
anti-Semite. The bitterness which he felt appeared in his 
writings. , He died at Gottingen on the 22nd of December 1891. 

See the article in Herzog-Hauck, Realencyklopadie ; and cf. Anna 
de Lagarde, Paul de Lagarde (1894). 

LAG ASH, or Sirpurla, one of the oldest centres of Sumerian 
civilization in Babylonia. It is represented by a rather low, 
long line of ruin mounds, along the dry bed of an ancient canal, 
some 3 m. E. of the Shatt-el-Hai and a littleness than 10 m. N. 
of the modern Turkish town of Shatra. These ruins were dis- 
covered in 1877 by Ernest de Sarzec, at that time French consul 
at Basra, who was allowed, by the Montefich chief, Nasir Pasha, 
the first Wali-Pasha, or governor-general, of Basra, to excavate 
at his pleasure in the territories subject to that official. At 
the outset On his own account, arid later as a representative of 
' the French government, under a Turkish firman, de Sarzec 
continued excavations at this site, with various intermissions, 
until his death in 1901, after which the work’ was continued under 
the supervision of the Commandarit Cros. The principal excava- 
tions were made in two larger mounds, one of which proved to 
be the site of the temple, E-Ninnu, the shrine of the patron god 


of 'Lagash, Nin-giiSU Or Ninib. This teiriple had been raked and 
a fortress built upon its ruins, in the Greek or Seleucid period, 
some of the bricks found bearing the inscription in Aramaic 
and Greek of a certain Hadad-nadin-akhe, king of a small 
Babylonian kingdom. It was beneath this fortress that the 
numerous statues of Gudea were found, which constitute the 
gem of the Babylonian collections at the Louvre. These had 
been , decapitated and otherwise mutilated, and thrown into the 
foundations of the new fortress. From this stratum came also 
various fragments of bas reliefs of high artistic excellence. . The 
excavations in the other larger mound resulted in the discovery 
of the remains of buildings containing objects of all sorts in 
bronze and stone, dating from the earliest Sumerian period 
onward, and enabling us to trace the art history of Babylonia 
to a date some hundreds of years before the time of Gudea. 
Apparently this , mound had ? been occupied largely by store 
houses, in which were stored not only grain, figs, &c., but also 
vessels, weapons, sculptures and every possible object connected 
with the use and administration of. palace and temple. In 9, 
small outlying mound de Sarzec discovered the archives of 
the temple, about 30,000 inscribed clay tablets, containing 
the business records, and revealing with extraordinary minute- 
ness the administration of an ancient Babylonian temple, the 
character of its property, the method of farming its lands, herding 
its flocks, and its commercial and industrial dealings and enter- 
prises; for an ancient Babylonian temple was a great industrial, 
commercial, agricultural and stock-raising establishment. Unr 
fortunately, before these archives could be removed, the; galleries 
containing them were rifled by the Arabs, and large numbers 
of the tablets were sold to antiquity dealers, by whom they have 
been scattered all over Europe and America. From the inscrip- 
tions found at Tello, it appears that Lagash was a city of great 
importance in the Sumerian period, some time probably in the 
4th millennium B.e. It was at that time ruled by independent 
kings, Ur-Nina and his successors, who were engaged in contests 
with the Elamites on the east and the kings of Kengi and Kish 
on the north. With the Semitic conquest it lost its independence, 
its rulers becoming patesis , dependent rulers, under Sargon arid 
his successors; but it still remained Sumerian and continued to 
be a city of much importance, and, aboye all, a centre of artistic 
development. Indeed, it was in this period and under the 
immediately succeeding supremacy of the kings of Ur, Ur-Gur 
and Dungi, that it reached its highest artistic development. At 
this period, also, under its patesis , Ur-bau and Gudea, Lagash had 
extensive commercial communications with distant realms. 
According to his own records, Gudea brought cedars from the 
Amanus and Lebanon mountains in Syria, diorite or dolorite 
from eastern Arabia, copper and gold from central and southern 
Arabia and from Sinai, while his armies, presumably under his 
over-lord, Ur-Gur, were engaged in battles in Elam on the east. 
His was especially the era of artistic development. Some of 
the earlier works of Ur-Nina, En-anna-tum, Entemena and 
others, before the Semitic conquest, are also extremely interesting, 
especially the famous stele of the vultures and a great silver vase 
ornamented with What may be called the coat of arms of Lagash, 
a lion-headed eagle with wings outspread, grasping a lion in each 
talon. After the time of Gudea, Lagash seems to have lost its 
importance; at least we know nothing more about it until the 
construction of the Seleucid fortress mentioned, when it seems 
to have become part of the Greek kingdom of Characene. The 
objects found at Tello are the most valuable art treasures up to 
this time discovered in Babylonia. ^ 

See E. de Sarzec, Decouvertes en Chaldee (1887 foil.). • ? 

(J.P.Pe.) ; 

LAGHMAN, a district of Afghanistan, in the province of 
Jalalabad, between Jalalabad and Kabul, on the northern side 
of the Peshawar road, one of the richest and most fertile tfacts 
in Afghanistan. It is the valley of the Kabul river between the 
Tagao and the Kunar and merges on the: north into Kafiristan, 
The inhabitants,., Ghilzais and Tajiks, are supposed to be the 
cleverest business people in the country. Sugar, cotton and 
rice are exported to Kabul. The Laghman route between Kabul 
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and India crossing the llunar river into the Mohmand country 
is the route followed by Alexander the Great and Baber'; but 
it has now been supplanted by the Khyber. 

LAGOON (Fr. lagune, Lat. lacuna , a pool), a term applied to 
(i) a sheet' of salt or, brackish; water near the sea, (2) a sheet of 
fresh water of no great depth or extent, (3) the expanse of smooth 
water enclosed by an atoll. Sea lagoons are formed only where 
the shores are low and protected from wave action. Under these 
conditions a bar may be raised above sea-level or a spit may 
grow; until its end touches the land. The enclosed shallow water 
is then isolated in a wide stretch, the seaward banks broaden, 
and the lagoon becomes a permanent area of still shallow water 
with peculiar faunal features. In the old lake plains of Australia 
there are occasional wide and shallow depressions where water 
collects permanently. Large numbers of aquatic birds, black 
swans, wild duck, teal, migrant spoon-bills or pelicans, resort 
to these fresh- water lagoons. 

; LAGOS, the western province of Southern Nigeria, a British 
colony and protectorate in West Africa. The province consists 
of three divisions: (i) the coast region* including Lagos Island, 
being the former colony of Lagos; (2) small native states 
adjacent to the colony; and (3) the Yoruba country, farther 
inland. The total area is some 27,000 sq. m., or about the size 
of Scotland. The province is bounded S. by the Gulf of Guinea, 
(from 2 0 46' 55" to 4 0 30' E.); W. by the French colony of 
Dahomey; N.' and E. by other provinces of Nigeria. 

Physical Features . — The coast is low, marshy and malarious, and 
all along the shore the great Atlantic billows cause a dangerous surf. 
Behind the coast-line stretches a series of lagoons, in which are small 
islands, that of Lagos having an area of 3! sq. m. Beyond the 
lagoons and mangrove swamps is a broad zone of dense primeval 
forest — “ the bush ’’--^-which completely separates the arable lands 
from the coast lagoons. The water-parting of the streams flowing 
north to the Niger, and south to the Gulf of Guinea, is the main 
physical feature. The general level of Yorubaland is under 2000 ft. 
But towards the east, about the upper course of the river Oshun, the 
elevation is higher. Southward from the divide the land, which fe 
intersected by the nearly parallel courses of the rivers Ogun, Omi, 
Oshun, Oni and Oluwa, falls in continuous undulations to the coast, 
the open cultivated ground gradually giving place to forest tracts, 
where the most characteristic tree is the oil-palm. Flowering trees, 
certain kinds of rubber vines, and shrubs are plentiful. In the 
northern regions the shea-butter tree is found. The fauna resembles 
that of the other regions of the Guinea coast, but large game is 
becoming scarce. Leopards, antelopes and monkeys are common, 
and alligators infest the rivers. 

The lagoons, lying between the outer surf -beaten beach and the 
inner shore line, form a navigable highway of still waters, many miles 
in extent. They are almost entirely free from rock, though they are 
often, shallow, with numerous mud banks. The most extensive are 
Lekki in the east, and Ikoradu (Lagos) in the west. At its N.W. 
extremity the Lagos lagoon receives the Ogun, the largest river in 
Yorubaland, whose current is strong enough to keep the seaward 
channel open throughout the year. Hence the importance of the 
port of Lagos, which lies in smooth water at the northern end of this 
channel. The outer entrance is obstructed by a dangerous sand bar. 

Climate and Health . — The climate is unhealthy, especially for 
Europeans. The rainfall has not been ascertained in the interior. 
In the northern districts it is .probably considerably less than at 
Lagos; where it is about 70 in. a year. The variation is, however, very 
great. In 1901 the rainfall was 1 12 in., in 1902 but 47, these figures 
being respectively the highest and lowest recorded in a period of 
seventeen years. The mean temperature at Lagos is 82-5° F., the 
range being from 68° to 91 °. At certain. seasons sudden heavy squalls 
of wind and rain that last for a few hours are common. The hurri- 
cane and typhoon are unknown. The principal diseases are malarial 
fever, smallpox, rheumatism, peripheral neuritis, dysentery, chest 
diseases and guinea-worm. Fever not; unfrequently assumes the 
dangerous form known as “ black- water fever.” The frequency 
of smallpox is being much diminished outside the larger towns in the 
interior, in which vaccination is neglected. The absence of plague, 
yellow fever, cholera, typhoid fever and 1 scarlatina is noteworthy. 
A mild form of yaws is endemic. 

; Inhabitants*-— The population , is estimated at 1,7 50,000. The 
Yoruba people, a Negro race divided into many tribes, form the 
majority of the inhabitants. Notwithstanding their political 
feuds and their proved capacity as fighting men, the Yoruba 
arp distinguished above all the surrounding races for their 
generally peaceful disposition:, industry, friendliness, courtesy 
and: hospitality towards -strangers. They are also intensely 
patriotic. Physically they resemble - closely their Ewe and 


Dahomey neighbours, but are of somewhat lighter complexion, 
taller and of less pronounced Negro features. They exhibit 
high administrative ability, possess a marked capacity for trade, 
and have made remarkable progress in the industrial arts. The 
different tribes are distinguished by tattoo markings, usually 
some simple pattern of two or more parallel lines, disposed 
horizontally or vertically on the cheeks or other parts of the 
face. The feeling for religion is deeply implanted among the 
Yoruba. The majority are pagans, or dominated by pagan beliefs, 
but Islam has made great progress since the cessation of the 
Fula wars, while Protestant and Roman Catholic missions have 
been at work since 1848 at Abeokuta, Oyo, Ibadan and other 
large towns. Samuel Crowther, the first Negro bishop in the 
Anglican church, who was distinguished as an explorer, geo- 
grapher and linguist, was a native of Yorubaland, rescued 
(1822) by the English from slavery and educated at Sierra Leone 
(see Yorubas). 

Towns. — Besides Lagos (q.v.) , pop. about 50,000, the chief 
towns in the colony proper are Epe, pop. 16,000, on the northern 
side of the lagoons, and Badagry (a notorious place during the 
slave-trade period) and Lekki, both on the coast. Inland the 
chief towns are Abeokuta (q.v.), pop. about 60,000, and Ibadan 
(q.Vt), pop. estimated at 150,000, 

Agriculture and Trade —Th^ chief wealth of the country 
consists in forest produce, the staple industries being the collec- 
tion of palm-kernels and palm oil. Besides the oil-palm forests 
large areas are covered with timber trees, the wood chiefly cut 
for commercial purposes being a kind of mahogany. The destruc- 
tion of immature trees and the fluctuations in price render this a 
very uncertain trade. The rubber industry was started in 1894, 
and in 1896 the rubber exported was valued at £347,000. In 
1899, owing to reckless methods of tapping the vines, 75% of 
the rubber plants died. Precautions were then taken to preserve 
the remainder and allow young plants to grow. The collection 
of rubber recommenced in 1904 and the industry again became 
; one of importance. A considerable area is devoted to cocoa 
plantations, all owned by native cultivators. Coffee and tobacco 
of good quality are cultivated and shea-butter is largely used as' 
an illuminant. The Yoruba country is the greatest agricultural 
centre in West Africa. For home consumption the Yoruba 
grow yams, maize and millet, the chief articles of food, cassava, 
sweet potatoes, sesame and beans. Model farms have been 
established for experimental culture and for the tuition of the 
natives. A palatable wine is obtained from the Raphia vinifera 
and native beers are also brewed. Imported spirits are largely 
consumed. There are no manufactures on a large scale save 
( the making of country cloths ” (from cotton grown, spun and 
woven in the country) and mats. Pottery and agricultural 
implements are made, and tanning, dyeing and forging practised 
in the towns, and along the rivers and lagoons boats and canoes 
are built. Fishing is extensively engaged in, the fish being 
dried and sent up country. Except iron there are no valuable 
minerals in the country. 

The cotton plant from which the “ country cloths ” are made 
is native to the country, the soil of which is capable of producing 
the Very finest grades of cotton. The Egba branch of the Yoruba 
have always grown the plant. In 1869 the cotton exported was 
valued at £76,957, but owing to low prices the natives ceased to 
grow cotton for export, so that in 1879 the value of exported 
cotton was only £526. In 1902 planting for export was recom- 
menced by the Egba on scientific lines, and was started in the 
Abeokuta district with encouraging results. 

The Yoruba profess to be unable to alienate land in per- 
petuity, but native custom does not preclude leasing, and land 
concessions have been taken up by Europeans on long leases. 
Some, concessions are only for cutting and removing timber; 
others permit of cultivation. The northern parts of the pro- 
tectorate are specially suitable for stock raising and poultry 
culture. 

The chief exports are palm-kernels, palm-oil, timber, rubber 
and cocoa. Palm-kernels alone constitute more than a half in 
value of the total exports, and with palm-oil over three-fourths. 
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The trade -in these products is practically confined to Great 
Britain and Germany, the share of the first-named, being 25 % 
to , Germany’s 75%. ; Minor exports • i are coffee,. “ country 
cloths,” maize, shea-butter and ivory. 

Cotton goods are the most important of the imports, spirits 
coming next) followed by building material, haberdashery and 
hardware and tobacco. Over 90% of the cotton goods are 
imported from Great Britain, whilst nearly the same proportion 
of the; spirit imports come from Germany. Nearly all the 
liquors consist of “ Trade Spirits,” chiefly gin, rum and a con- 
coction called “ alcohol,” introduced (1901) to meet the growing 
taste of the people for stronger liquor. This stuff contained 90% 
of pure alcohol and sometimes over 4 % of fusel oil. To hinder 
the sale of this noxious compound legislation was passed in 1 903 
prohibiting the import of liquor containing more than 3% 
of , fusel oil, whilst the states of Abeokuta and Ibadan prohibited 
the importation of liquor stronger than proof. The total trade 
of the country in 19,05 was valued at £2,224,754* the imports 
slightly , exceeding the exports. There is a large transit trade 
with Dahomey. 


Communications . — Lagos is well supplied with means of com- 
munication. A 3 ft. 6 in. gauge railway starts from Iddo Island, and 
extends past Abeokuta, 64 m. from Lagos, Ibadan (123 m.), Oshogbo 
(175 m.), to Illorin (247 m.) in Northern Nigeria, whence the line is 
continued to Jebba and Zunguru (see Nigeria). Abeokuta is served 
by a branch line, i jm. long, from Aro on the main line. Railway 
bridges connect Iddo Island both with the mainland and with Lagos 
Island; (see Lagos, town).. This line was begun in 1896 and opened 
to Ibadan in 1991. In 1905 the building of the section Ibadan- 
Illorin was undertaken. The railway was built by the government 
and cost about £7000 per mile. The lagoons offer convenient channels 
for numerous small craft, which, with the exception of steam- 
launches, are almost entirely native-built canoes. Branch steamers 
run between the Forcados mouth of the Niger and Lagos, and also 
between Lagos and Porto Novo, in French territory, and do a large 
transit trade. Various roads through the busly have been made by 
the government. There is telegraphic communication with Europe, 
Northern Nigeria and South Africa,, and steamships ply regularly 
between Lagos and Liverpool, and Lagos and Hamburg (see Lagos, 
town). 

Administration, Justice, Education, &c — The small part of the 
province which constitutes “ the colony of Southern Nigeria” is 
governed as a crown colony. Elsewhere the native governments are 
retained, the chiefs and councils of elders receiving the advice and 
support of British commissioners. There is also an advisory native 
central council which meets at Lagos. The great majority of the 
civil servants are natives of the country, some' of whom have been 
educated in England. The legal status of slavery is not recognized 
by the law courts and dealing in slaves; is suppressed. As an institu- 
tion slavery is dying out, ana only exists in a domestic form. 

The cost of administration is met, mainly, by customs, largely de- 
rived from the duties on imported spirits. From the railways, a 
government monopoly, a considerable net profit is earned. Ex- 
penditure is mainly under the heads of .railway administration, other 
public works, military and police, health, and education. . The 
revenue increased in the ten years 1895^-1905 from £142,649 to 
£410,250; In the same period the expenditure rose from £144,484 
to £354> 2 54- 

The defence of the province is entrusted to the Lagos battalion of 
the West African Frontier Force, a body under the control of the 
Colonial Office in London and composed of Hausa (four-fifths) and 
Yoruba. It is officered from the British army. 

The judicial system in the colony proper is based on that- of 
England. The colonial supreme court, by agreement with the rulers 
of Abeokuta, Ibadan and other states in the protectorate, tries, with 
the aid Of native assessors, all cases of importance in those countries. 
Other cases are tried by mixed courts, or, where Yoruba alone are 
concerned, by native courts. 

There is a government board of education which maintains a few 
schpols and supervises those voluntarily established. These are 
chiefly those of various missionary societies, who, besides primary 
schools, have a few secondary schools. The : Mahommedans have 
their own schools. Grants from public funds are made to the 
Voluntary schools. Considerable attention is paid to manual train- 
ing, the laws of health and the teaching of English, which is spoken 
by about one-fourth of the native population. 

History.— Lagos Island. , was so , named ; by the Portuguese 
explorers -of , the , 15 th century, because of the numerous lagoons 
or lakes on this part of the coast. The Portuguese, and after 
them the French, had settlements here at various points* In 
the 1 8th century Lagos Lagoon became the chief resort of slavers 
frequenting the , Bight of Benin, this portion of, the Gulf of 


Guinea becoming known * pre-eminently as the Slave Coast. 
British traders established themselves at Badagry, 40 m. Wt 
of Lagos, where in 1851 they were attacked by Kosoko, the 
Yoruba king of Lagos Island. As a result a British naval force 
seized Lagos after a sharp fight and deposed the king, placing 
his cousin, Akitoye, on the throne. A treaty was concluded 
under which Akitoye bound himself to put down the slave 
trade. This treaty was not adhered to, and in 1861 Akitoye’s 
son and successor, King Docemo, was induced to give rnp his 
territorial jurisdiction and accept a pension of 1200 bags of 
cowries, afterwards commuted to £1000 a year, which pension 
he drew until his death in 1885. Immediately after the proclama- 
tion of the British annexation, a steady current of immigration 
from the mainland set in, and a flourishing town arose on Lagos 
Island. Iddo Island was acquired at the same time as Lagos 
Island, and from 1862 to 1894 various additions by purchase 
or cession were made to the colony. In 1879 the small kingdom 
of Kotonu was placed under British protection. Kotonu lies 
south and east of the Denham Lagoon, (see Dahomey). In 
1889 it was exchanged with the French for the kingdom of Pokra 
which is to the north of Badagry. In the early years of the colony 
Sir John Glover, R.N., who was twice governor (1864-1866 and 
1871-1872), did much pioneer work and earned the confidence 
of the natives to a remarkable degree. Later Sir C. A* Moloney 
(governor 1886-1890) opened up relations with the Yoruba 
and other tribes in the hinterland. He despatched two com- 
missioners whose duty it was to conclude commercial treaties 
and use British influence to put a stop to intertribal fighting 
and the closing of the trade routes. In 1892 the Jebu, who acted 
as middlemen between the colony and the Yoruba, closed several 
trade routes. An expedition sent against them resulted in their 
subjugation and the annexation of part of their .country. An 
order in council issued in 1899 extended the protectorate over; 
Yorubaland. The tribes of the hinterland have largely welcomed 
the British protectorate and military expeditions have been 
few and unimportant. (For the history of the Yoruba states 
see YorubAs.) 

Lagos was made a separate government in 1863; in 1866 it 
was placed in political dependence upon Sierra Leone; in 1874 
it became (politically) an integral part of the Gold Coast Colony, 
whilst in 1886 it was again made a separate government, ad- 
ministered as a crown colony. In Sir William Macgregor, M.D., 
formerly administrator of British New Guinea, governor 1899- 
1904, the colony found an enlightened ruler. He inaugurated 
the railway system, and drew much closer the friendly ties 
between the British and the tribes of the protectorate, Mean- 
time, since 1884, the whole of the Niger delta, lying immediately 
east of Lagos, as well as the Hausa states and Bornu, had been 
acquired by Great Britain. Unification of the British possessions 
in Nigeria being desirable, the delta regions and Lagos were 
formed in 1906 into one government (see Nigeria). 

See C. P. Lucas, Historical Geography of the British Colonies , vol. iii. 
West Africa (Oxford, 1896) ; the annual Reports issued by the Colonial 
Office, London; A. B. Ellis, The Y or uba- speaking Peoples (London, 
1894) ; Lady Glover, The Life of Sir John Hawley Glover (London, 
1897). Consult also the works cited under Nigeria and Dahomey. 

LAGOS, a seaport of West Africa, capital of the British colony 
and protectorate of Southern Nigeria, in 6° 26' N.,,3 0 23' E. on* 
an island in a lagoon named Lagos also. Between Lagos and 
the mainland is Iddo Island. An iron bridge for road and rail- 
way traffic 2600 ft. long connects Lagos and Iddo Islands, and 
another iron bridge, 917 ft. long, joins Iddo Island to the main- 
land. The town lies but a foot or two above seadevel. The 
principal buildings are a large government house, the law* courts, 
the memorial hall erected to commemorate the services of Sir 
John Glover, used for public meetings and entertainments, 
an elaborate club-house provided from public funds, and the 
police quarters. There are many substantial villas that serve 
as quarters- for the officers of the Civil service, as well r as numerous 
solidly-built handsome private buildings; The streets are Well 
kept; the town is supplied with electric light, and there is a 
good water service.' The chief stores and depbts Stor goods are 
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ali en the banks of The swariips of which originally 

Lagos Island entirely ^consisted have been reclaimed. In, 
connexion with this work a' canal, 25 ft. wide, has been cut right 
through the island and ? a sea-wall built round its western half . ! 
There is a commodious public hospital, of the cottage type, 
on a good site. There is a racecourse, which also serves as a 
general public recreation ground. Shifting banks of sand form 
a bar at the sea entrance of the lagoon. > Extensive works were 
undertaken in 1908 with a view to making Lagos an open port. 
A mole has been built at the eastern entrance to the harbour 
and dredgers are at work on the bar, which can be crossed by 
vessels drawing 13 ft. Large ocean-going steamers anchor 
not less than 2 m. from land, and goods and passengers are 
there transhipped into’ smaller steamers for Lagos. Heavy 
cargo fe carried by the large steamers to Forcados, 200 m. farther 
down the coast, transhipped there into branch boats, and taken 
via the lagoons to Lagos. The port is 4279 m. from Liverpool, 
1203 from Freetown, Sierra Leone (the nearest safe port west- 
ward), and 315 from Cape Coast. 

The inhabitants, about 50,000, include, besides the native 
tribes, Sierra Leonis, Fanti, Krumen and the descendants of 
some 6000 Brazilian emancipados who were settled here in the 
early days of British rule. The Europeans number about 400. 
Rather more than half the populace are Moslems. 

LAGOS, a seaport of southern Portugal, in the district of Faro 
(formerly the province of Algarve) ; on the Atlantic Ocean, and 
on the estuary of the small river Lagos, here spanned by a fine 
stone bridge'; Pop. ( 1 900) 8291 i ’ The city is defended by fortifi- 
cations erected in the 17th century. It is supplied with water 
by an aqueduct 800 yds. long. The harbour is deep, capacious, 
and completely sheltered on the north and west; it is frequently 
visited by the British Channel fleet. Vines and figs are extensively 
cultivated in the neighbourhood, and Lagos is the centre of 
important sardine and tunny fisheries. Its trade is chiefly 
carried on by small coasting vessels, as there is no railway. 
Lagos is on or near the site of the Roman Lacobriga. Since the 
15th century it has held the formal rank and title of city. Cape 
St Vincent, the ancient Promontorium Sacrum, and the south- 
western extremity of the kingdom, is 22 in. W. It is famous 
for its connexion with Prince Henry {q.v.) y the Navigator, who 
here founded the town of Sagres in 1421; and for several 
British naval victories, the most celebrated of which was won 
in 1797 by Admiral Jervis (afterwards Earl St Vincent) over a 
larger Spanish squadron. In 1759 Admiral Boscawen defeated 
a French fleet off Lagos.: The great earthquake of 1755 destroyed 
a large part of the city. 

LA 'GRACE, or Les Graces, a game invented in France during 
the first quarter of the 1 9th ceiitury and called there le j'eu des 
Gr dees. It is played with two. light sticks about 16 in. long and 
a wicker ring, which is projected into the air by placing it over 
the sticks crossed and then separating them rapidly. The ring 
is caught upon the stick of another player and thrown back, 
the object being to prevent it from falling to the ground. 

LA GRAND* COMBE, a town of southern France, in the depart- 
ment of Gard on the Gardon* 39 in. N.N.W. oLNimes by rail. 
Popi (1906) town, 6406; commune, 1 1,292. There are extensive 
coal mines in the vicinity. 

LAGRANGE, JOSEPH LOUIS (1736-1813), French mathe- 
matician, was born at Turin, on the 2 5th of January 1 736. He 
was of French extraction, his great grandfather, a cavalry 
captain, having passed from the service of France to that of 
Sardinia, and settled in Turin under Emmanuel II. His father 
Joseph Louis Lagrange, married Maria Theresa Gros, only 
daughter of a rich physician at Cambiano, and had by her eleven 
children, of whom: only the eldest (the. subject of this notice) 
and the youngest survived infancy. His emoluments as treasurer 
at war, together with his wife’s fortune, provided him with 
ample means, which he lost by rash speculations, a circumstance 
regarded by his son as the prelude to his own good fortune; for 
had he been rich, he used to say, he might never have known 
mathematics. 

The genius of Lagrange did not at onefe take its true bent. 


•Ms earliest tastes * were literacy rather than scientific, arid he 
learned the rudiirients of geometry during his first year at the 
college of Turin, Without difficulty, but without distinction. ' 
The perusal Of a tract by Halley {Phil, Trans, xviii. 960) 
roused his enthusiasm for the analytical method, of which he 
was destined to develop the utmost capabilities. He now entered, 
unaided save by his own Unerring tact and Vivid apprehension, 
upon a course of study which, in two years, placed him bn a ley el 
With the greatest of his contemporaries. At the age of nineteen 
he communicated to Leonhard Euler his idea of a general method 
of dealing with isoperimetrical ’’ problems, known later * as 
the Calculus of Variations.' It was eagerly welcomed by 'the 
Berlin mathematician, who had the generosity to withhold from 
publication his own further researches on the subject; until- His 
youthful correspondent should have had time to complete arid 
opportunity to claim the invention. This prosperous bperiirig 
gave the key-note to Lagrange’s career. Appointed, in 1,7 54, 
professor of geometry in the royal school of artillery, he formed 
with some of his : pupils— for the most part his seniors— friend- 
ships based on community of scientific ardour. With the aid of 
the marquis de Saluces and the anatomist G. F. Cigna, he 
founded in 1758 a society which became the Turin Acaderiiy of 
Sciences. The first volume of its memoirs, 1 published in the 
following year, contained a paper by Lagrange entitled Reckerckes 
sur la nature et la propagation du son, in which the power of his 
analysis and his address in its application were equally con- 
spicuous. *• • He made his first appearance in public as the critic 
of Newton, and the arbiter between d’Alembert and Euler. . By 
considering only the particles of air found in a right line* he 
reduced the problem of the propagation of sound to the solution of 
the same partial differential equations that include the motions 
of vibrating strings, and demonstrated the insufficiency of the 
methods employed by both his great contemporaries in dealing 
with the latter subject. He further treated in a masterly ^manner 
of echoes and the mixture of sounds, arid explained the pheno- 
menon of grave harmonics as due to the occurrence of beats so 
rapid as to generate a musical note. This was followed, in the 
second volume of the Miscellanea Taurinensia (1762) by his 
“ Essai d’une nouvelle methode pour determiner les maxima et 
les minima des formules integrates indefinies,” together with the 
application of this important development of analysis to the 
solution of several dynamical problems, as well as to the demon- 
stration of the mechanical principle of “ least action.” The 
essential point- in his advance on Euler’s mode' of investigating 
curves of maximum or minimum consisted in his purely analytical 
conception of the subject. He not only freed it from all trammels 
of geometrical construction, but by the introduction of the 
symbol <5 gave it the efficacy of a new calculus. He is thus justly 
regarded as the inventor of the “ method of Variations a 
name supplied by Euler in 1 7 66. ! - 

By these performances Lagrange found himself, at the age 
of twenty rsix, on the summit of European fame. Such a height 
had not been reached without cost. Intense application during 
early youth had weakened a constitution never robust; and led 
to accesses of feverish exaltation culminating, in the spring of 
1761, in an attack of bilious hypochondria, which permanently 
lowered the tone of his nervous system. Rest and exercise, 
however, temporarily restored his health, and he gave proof 
of the undiminished vigour of his powers by carrying off, in 
1 764, the prize offered by the Paris Academy of Sciences for the 
best essay on the libration of the moon. His treatise was remark- 
able, not only as offering a satisfactory explanation of the coin- 
cidence between the lunar periods of rotation and revolution, 
but as containing the first employment of his radical formula 
of mechanics, obtained by combining with the principle of 
d’Alembert that of virtual velocities. * His success encouraged 
the Academy to propose, in 1766, as a theme for competition, the 
hitherto unattempted theory of the Jovian system. The prize 
was again awarded to Lagrange; and he earned the same dis- 
tinction with essays on the problem of three bodies in 1772, on 
the secular equation of the moon in 1774, and in 1778 oh the 
theory of cometary perturbations. 


He had in the meantime gratified a long felt desire by a visit 
to Paris, where he enjoyed the stimulating delight of conversing 
with such mathematicians as A. C, Clairault, d’Alembert, 
Condorcet and the Abbe Marie. Illness prevented him from 
visiting London. The post of director of the mathematical 
department of the Berlin Academy (of which he had been a 
member since 1759) becoming vacant by the removal of Euler 
to St Petersburg, the latter and d’Alembert united to recommend 
Lagrange as his successor. Euler’s eulogium was enhanced by 
his desire to quit Berlin, d’Alembert’s by his dread of a royal 
command to repair thither; and the result was that an invita- 
tion, conveying the wish of the “ greatest king in Europe ” to 
have the “ greatest mathematician” at his court, was sent to 
Turin. On the 6th of November 1766, Lagrange was installed 
in his new position, with a salary of 6000 francs, ample leisure 
for scientific research, and royal favour sufficient to secure him 
respect without exciting envy. The national jealousy of 
foreigners, was at first a source of annoyance to him; but such 
prejudices were gradually disarmed by the inoffensiveness of his 
demeanour. We. are told that the universal example of his 
colleagues, rather than any desire for female society, impelled 
him to matrimony; his choice being a lady of the Conti family, 
who, by his request, joined him at Berlin. Soon after marriage 
his wife was attacked by a lingering illness, to which she suc- 
cumbed, Lagrange devoting all his time, and a considerable store 
of medical knowledge, to her care. 

The long series of memoirs — some of them complete treatises 
of great moment in the history of science — communicated by 
Lagrange to the Berlin Academy between the years 1767 and 
1787 were not the only fruits of his exile. His Mecanique 
analytique, in which his genius most fully displayed itself, was 
produced during the same period. This great work was the 
perfect realization of a design conceived by the author almost 
in boyhood, and clearly sketched in his first published essay. 1 
Its scope may be .briefly described as the reduction of the .theory 
of mechanics to certain general formulae, from the simple 
development of which should be derived the equations necessary 
for the solution of each separate problem. 2 From the funda- 
mental principle of virtual velocities, which thus acquired a new 
significance, Lagrange deduced, with the aid of the calculus 
of variations, the whole system of mechanical truths, by pro- 
cesses so elegant, lucid and harmonious as to constitute, in Sir 
William Hamilton’s words, “a kind of scientific poem.” This 
unification of method was one of matter also. By his mode of 
regarding a liquid as a material system characterized by the 
unshackled mobility of its minutest parts, the separation between 
the mechanics of matter in different forms of aggregation finally 
disappeared, and the fundamental equation of forces was for 
the first time extended to hydrostatics and hydrodynamics. 3 
Thus a universal science of matter and motion was derived, by 
an unbroken sequence of deduction, from one radical principle; 
and analytical mechanics assumed the clear and complete form 
of logical perfection which it now wears. 

A publisher having with some difficulty been found, the book 
appeared at Paris in 1 788 under the supervision of A. M. Legendre. 
But before that time Lagrange himself was on the spot. After 
the death of Frederick the Great, his presence was competed 
for by the courts of France, Spain and Naples, and a residence 
in Berlin having ceased to possess any attraction for him, he 
removed to Paris in 1787. Marie Antoinette warmly patronized 
him. He was lodged in the Louvre, received the grant of an 
income equal to that he had hitherto enjoyed, and, with the 
title of “ veteran pensioner ” in lieu of that of “ foreign associate ” 
(conferred in 1772), the right of voting at the deliberations of the 
Academy. In the midst of these distinctions, a profound 
melancholy seized upon him. His mathematical enthusiasm 
was for the time completely quenched, and during two years 
the printed volume of his Mecanique , which he had seen only in 
manuscript, lay unopened beside him. He relieved his dejection 

1 CEuvres, i. 15. 2 Mec . An ., Advertisement to 1st ed. 

3 E. Duhring, Kritische Gesch. der Mechanik, 220, 367 ; Lagrange, 
M 4 c. A n. i. 166-172, 3rd ed. 


with miscellaneous studies, especially with that of chemistfy, 
which, in the new form given to it by Lavoisier, he found “ aisee 
comme Palgebre.” The Revolution roused him once more to 
activity and cheerfulness. Curiosity impelled him to remain 
and watch the progress of such a novel phenomenon; but 
curiosity was changed into dismay as the terrific character of the 
phenomenon unfolded itself. He now bitterly regretted his 
temerity in braving the danger. “ Tu l’as voulu” he would 
repeat self-reproachfully. Even from revolutionary tribunals/ 
however, the name of Lagrange uniformly commanded respect, 
His pension was continued by the National Assembly, and he 
was partially indemnified for the depreciation of the currency 
by remunerative appointments. Nominated president of the 
Academical commission for the reform of weights and measures, 
his services were retained when its “ purification ” by the 
Jacobins removed his most distinguished colleagues. He again 
sat on the commission of 1799 for the construction of the metric 
system, and by his zealous advocacy of the decimal principle 
largely contributed to its adoption. 

Meanwhile, on the 31st of May 1792 he married Mademoiselle 
Lemonnier, daughter of the astronomer of that name, a young 
and beautiful girl, whose devotion ignored disparity of years-, 
and formed the one tie with life which Lagrange found it hard to 
break. He had no children by either marriage. Although 
specially exempted from the operation of the decree of October 
1793, imposing banishment on foreign residents, he took alarm 
at the fate of J. S. Bailly and A. L. Lavoisier, and prepared 
to resume his former situation in Berlin. His design was frus- 
trated by the establishment of and his official connexion with 
the ficole Normale, and the ficole Polytechnique. The former 
institution had an ephemeral existence; but amongst the 
benefits derived from the foundation of the ficole Polytechnique 
one of the greatest, it has been observed, 4 was the restoration 
of Lagrange to mathematics. The remembrance of his teachings 
was long treasured by such of his auditors — amongst whom 
were J. B. J. Delambre and S. F. Lacroix— as were capable of 
appreciating them. In expounding the principles of the differ- 
ential calculus, he started, as it were, from the level of his pupils, 
and ascended with them by almost insensible gradations from 
elementary to abstruse, conceptions. He seemed, not a professor 
amongst students, but a learner amongst learners; pauses for 
thought alternated with luminous exposition; invention 
accompanied demonstration; and thus originated his Theorie 
des fonctions analytiques (Paris, 1797). The leading idea of this 
work was contained in a paper published in the Berlin Memoirs 
for 1772. 6 Its object was the elimination of the, to some minds, 
unsatisfactory conception of the infinite from the metaphysics 
of the higher mathematics, and the substitution for the differential 
and integral calculus of an analogous method depending wholly 
on the serial development of algebraical functions. By means 
of this “ calculus of derived functions ” Lagrange hoped to give 
to the solution of all analytical problems the utmost “ rigour of 
the demonstrations of the ancients ”; 6 but it cannot be said 
that the attempt was successful. The validity of his fundamental 
position was impaired by the . absence of a well-constituted 
theory of series; the notation employed was inconvenient, 
and was abandoned by its inventor in the second edition of his 
Mecanique ; while his scruples as to the admission into analytical 
investigations of the idea of limits or vanishing ratios have long 
since been laid aside as idle. Nowhere, however, were the 
keenness and clearness of his intellect more conspicuous than 
in this brilliant effort, which, if it failed in its immediate object, 
was highly effective in secondary results. His purely abstract 
mode of regarding functions, apart from any mechanical 01 
geometrical considerations) led the way to a new and sharply 
characterized development of the higher analysis in the hands 
of A. Cauchy, C. G. Jacobi, and others. 7 The ThZorie des 
fonctions is divided into three parts, of which the first explains 
the general doctrine of functions, the second deals with its 

4 Notice by J. Delambre, CEuvres de Lagrange , i. p. xlii. 

5 CEuvres, iii. 441. 6 Theorie des fonctions, p. 6. 

7 H. Suter, Geschichte der math, Wiss, ii. 222-223. 


application to geomeM*y, and the third with its bearings on 
mechanics. * w : 

On the establishment of the Institute, Lagrange was placed 
at the head of the section of geometry; he was one of the first 
members of the Bureau des Longitudes; and his name appeared 
in 1791 on the list of foreign members of the Royal Society. 
On the annexation of Piedmont to France in 1796, a touching 
compliment was paid to him in the person of his aged father. 
By direction of Talleyrand, then minister for foreign affairs, 
the French commissary repaired in state to the old man’s 
residence in Turin, to congratulate him on the merits of his son, 
whom they declared “ to have done honour to mankind by his 
-genius, and whom Piedmont was proud to have produced, and 
France to possess.” Bonaparte, who styled him “la haute 
pyramide des:sciences mathematiques,” loaded him with personal 
favours and official, distinctions. He became a senator, a count 
of: the empire, a grand officer of the legion of honour, and just 
before his death received the grand cross of the order of reunion. 

The preparation of a new edition of his Mecanique exhausted 
his already failing powers. Frequent fainting fits gave presage 
of a speedy end, and on the 8th. of April 1813 he had a final 
interview with his friends B. Lacep&de^ G. Monge and J. A. 
Chaptal. He . spoke with the utmost calm of his approaching 
death; “ c’est une derniere fonction/f he said, “ qui n’est ni 
penible ni desagreable.” He nevertheless looked forward to a 
future meeting, when he promised to complete the autobio- 
graphical details which weakness obliged him to interrupt. 
They remained untold, for he died two days later on the 10th of 
April, and was buried in the Pantheon, the funeral oration being 
pronounced by Laplace and Lacepede. 

Amongst the brilliant group .of mathematicians whose magnani- 
mous rivalry contributed to accomplish the task of generalization 
and deduction reserved for the 1 8th century, Lagrange occupies an 
eminent place. It is indeed by no means easy to distinguish and 
apportion the respective merits of the competitors. This is especially 
the case between Lagrange and Euler on the one side, and between 
Lagrange and Laplace on the other. The calculus of variations lay 
undeveloped in Euler’s mode of treating isoperimetrical problems. 
The fruitful method, again, of the variation of elements was intro- 
duced by Euler, but adopted arid perfected by Lagrange, who first 
recognized its supretrie importance to the analytical investigation of 
the planetary movements. Finally, of the grand series of researches 
by which the stability of the solar- system was ascertained, the glory 

? iust be almost equally divided between Lagrange and Laplace, 
n analytical invention, and mastery over the calculus, the Turin 
mathematician was admittedly unrivalled. Laplace owned that he 
had despaired of effecting the integration of the differential equations 
relatiye to secular inequalities until Lagrange showed him the way. 
But Laplace unquestionably surpassed his rival in practical sagacity 
and the intuition' of physical truth., Lagrange saw in the problems 
of nature so many occasions for analytical triumphs; Laplace re- 
garded analytical triumphs as the means of solving the problems of 
natqre. Ojne mind seemed the complement of the other; and both, 
united in honourable rivalry, formed an instrument of unexampled 
perfection for the investigation of the celestial machinery. What 
may be called Lagrange’s first period of research into planetary 
perturbations extended from. 1 774 to 1784 (see Astronomy : History ). 
The; notable group of treatises communicated, 1781-1784, to the 
Berlin Academy was designed, but did not prove to be his final 
contribution to the theory of the planets. After an interval of 
twenty-four years the subject, re-opened by S. D. Poisson in a paper 
read on the 20th of June 1808, was once more attacked by Lagrange 
with all his pristine vigour and fertility of invention. Resuming the 
inquiry into the invariability of mean motions, Poisson carried the 
approximation, with Lagrange’s formulae, as far as the squares of 
the disturbing forces, hitherto neglected, with the same result as to 
the stability of the system. He had not attempted to include in his 
calculations the orbital variations of the disturbing bodies; but 
Lagrange, by the happy artifice of transferring the origin of co- 
ordinates from the centre of the sun to the centre of gravity of the 
sun and planets, obtained a simplification of the formulae, by which 
the same analysis was rendered equally applicable to each of the 
planets severally. It deserves to be recorded as one of the numerous 
coincidences of discovery that Laplace, on being made acquainted 
by Lagrange with his new method, produced analogous expressions, 
to which his independent researches had led him. The final achieve- 
ment of Lagrange in this direction was the extension of the method 
of the variation of arbitrary constants, successfully used by him in 
the investigation of periodical as well as of secular inequalities, to 
any system Whatever of mutually interacting bodies. 1 “Not 
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without astonishment,” even to himself} regard being had to the 
great generality of the differential equations, he reached a result so 
wide as to include, as a particular case, the solution of the planetary 
problem recently obtained by him. He proposed to apply the same 
principles to the calculation of the disturbances produced in the 
rotation of the planets by external action on their equatorial pro- 
tuberances, but was anticipated by Poisson, who gave formulae for 
the variation of the elements of rotation strictly corresponding with 
those found by Lagrange for the variation of the elements of revolu- 
tion. The revision of the Mecanique^ analytique was undertaken 
mainly for the purpose of embodying in it these new methods and 
final results, but was interrupted, when two-thirds completed, by 
the death of its author. 

In the advancement of almost every branch of pure mathematics 
Lagrange took a conspicuous part. The calculus of variations is 
indissolubly associated with his name. In the theory of numbers 
he furnished solutions of many of P. Fermat’s theorems, and added 
some of his own. In algebra he discovered the method of approxi- 
mating to the real roots of. an equation by means of continued frac- 
tions, and imagined a general process of solving algebraical equations 
of every degree. The method indeed fails for equations of an order 
above the fourth, because it then involves the solution of an equa- 
tion of higher dimensions than they proposed. Yet it possesses the 
great and characteristic merit of generalizing the solutions of his 
predecessors, exhibiting them all as modifications of one principle. 
To Lagrange, perhaps more than to any other, the theory of differ- 
ential equations is indebted for its position as a science, rather than 
a collection of ingenious artifices for the solution of particular 
problems. To the calculus of finite differences he contributed the 
beautiful formula of interpolation which bears his name; although 
substantially the same result seems to have been previously obtained 
by Euler. But- it was in the application to mechanical questions of 
the instrument which he thus helped to form that his singular merit 
lay. It was his just boast to have transformed mechanics (defined by 
him as a “ geometry of four dimensions ’’) into a branch of analysis, 
and to have exhibited the so-Called mechanical “ principles ” as 
simple results y>f the calculus. The method of “ generalized co- 
ordinates,” as it is now called, by which he attained this result, is 
the most brilliant achievement of the analytical method. Instead 
of following the motion of each individual part of a material system, 
he showed that, if We determine its configuration by a sufficient 
number of variables, whose number is that of the degrees of freedom 
to moVe (there being as many equations as the system has degrees of 
freedom), the kinetic and potential energies of the system can be 
expressed in terms of these, and the differential equations of motion 
thence deduced by simple differentiation. Besides this most im- 
portant contribution to the general fabric of dyriamical science, we 
owe to Lagrange several minor theorems of great elegance— among 
which may be mentioned his theorem that the kinetic energy im- 
parted by given impulses to a material system under given con- 
straints is a maximum. To this entire branch of knowledge, in short, 
he successfully imparted that character of generality and com- 
pleteness towards which his labours invariably tended. 

His share in the gigantic task of verifying the Newtonian theory 
would alone suffice to immortalize his name. His co-operation was 
indeed more, indispensable than at first sight appears. Much as 
was done by him, what was done through him was still more import- 
ant. Some of his brilliant rival’s most conspicuous discoveries were 
implicitly contained in his writings, and wanted but one step for 
corripletion. But that one step, from the abstract to the concrete, 
was precisely that which the character of Lagrange’s mind indisposed 
him to make. As notable instances may be mentioned Laplace’s 
discoveries relating to the velocity of sound and the secular accelera- 
tion of the moon, both of which were led close up to by Lagrange’s 
analytical demonstrations. In the Berlin Memoirs for 1778 and 1783 
Lagrange gave the first direct and theoretically perfect method of 
determining cometary orbits. It has not indeed proved practically 
available; but his system of calculating cometary perturbations 
by means of “ mechanical quadratures ” has formed the starting- 
point of all subsequent researches on the subject. His determina- 
tion 2 of maximum and rriinimum values for the slowly varying 
planetary eccentricities was. the earliest attempt to deal with the 
‘problem. Without a more accurate knowledge of the masses of the 
planets than was then possessed a satisfactory solution was ini- 
possible; but the upper limits assigned by him agreed closely with 
those obtained later by U. J. J. Leverrier. 3 As a mathematical 
writer Lagrange has perhaps never been surpassed. His treatises 
are not only storehouses of ingenious methods, but models of sym- 
metrical form. The clearness, elegance and originality oj his mode 
of presentation give lucidity to what is obscure, novelty to what is 
familiar, and sitnplicity to what is abstruse. His genius was one of 
generalization and abstraction; and the aspirations of the time 
towards unity and perfection received, by his serene labours, an 
embodiment denied to them in the troubled world of politics. 

Bibliography. — Lagrange’s numerous scattered memoirs have 
been collected and published in seven 4to volumes, under the title 
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CErnres de Lagrange, publUes sous les soins de,M. Ji A. Serret (P&ns, 
1867-1877); The first, second and third sefetiohs of this publication 
comprise; respectively the papers communicated by him to the 
Academies of. Sciences of; Turin,. Berlin and Paris; the fourth in- 
cludes his miscellaneous contributions to other scientific collections, 
together with his ^additions to Euler’s Algebra, and his Legons 
Uemerltaires at the ficole Normale in 1795. Delambre’s notice of his 
life, extracted from the Mem . deVInstitut, 1812, is prefixed to the 
first volume. Besides the separate works already named are Resolu- 
tion des equations numeriques (1798, 2nd fed., 1808, 3rd ed., 1826), 
and Legons sur le calcul des fonctions { 1805, 2nd ed., 1806), designed 
as; a commentary and supplement to the first part of the Theorie des 
fonctions . The first volume of the enlarged edition of the Mecanique 
appeared in 1 81 1, the second, of which the revision was completed by 
MM Prony and Binet, in 1815. A third edition, in 2 vols., 4to, was 
issued in 1853-1855, and a second of the Theorie des fonctions in 1813! 

See; also J. J. Virey and Potefi Precis historique (1813); Th. 
Thomson^ Annals of Philosophy- (1813^-1820), vols.^ ii. and iv. ; 
H; Suter, Geschichte der math. Wiss. (1873) ; E. Duhring, Kritische 
Gesch . der allgemeinen. Principien der Mechanik (1877, -2nd ed.) ; 
A; Gautier, Essai historique sur le probleme des trois corps (1817); 
R. Grant, History of Physical Astronomy, &c. ; Pietro Cossali, ftloge 
(Padua, 1813); L. Martini, Cenni biogrdfici (1840); Moniteur du 26 
F&vrier (1814); W. Whewell, Hist, of the Inductive Sciences, ii. 
passim; J. Clerk Maxwell, Electricity and Magnetism , ii. 184; A, 
Berry, Short Hist, of Astr., p. 313; J. S. Bailly, Hist. de Vastr. 
maderne, iii. 156, 185, 232; J. C. Poggendorff, Biog. Lit. Hand- 
wdrierbuch. (A. M. C.) 

1 LAGRANGE- CHANCEL [Chancel], FRANCOIS JOSEPH 

!{ 167 7-1 7 58), French dramatist and satirist, was born at Perigucux 
on the 1st of January 1677; He was an extremely precocious 
boy, : and at Bordeaux, where he was educated, he produced a 
play ivhen he was nine years old. Five years later his mother 
took, him, to Paris, where he found a patron in the princesse 
de Conti, to whom he dedicated his tragedy of Jugurtha or, as it 
was called later, Adherbal (1694). Racine had given him advice 
And was present at the first performance, although he had long 
lived ip complete retirement . Other, plays followed : Oreste et 
Pylade* (i6gj) , Meleagre (1699), Amasis (1701), and Ino et Meli- 
certe (1715): Lagrange hardly realized the high hopes raised by 
his prfecbcity, although his only serious rival on the tragic stage 
was Campistron, but he obtained high favour at court, becoming 
maitre d’hdtel to the duchess of Orleans. This prosperity ended 
With' the publication in 1720 of his Philip piques, odes accusing 
the regent, Philip, duke of Orleans, of the most odious crimes. 
E(e , might have escaped the consequences of this libel but for 
the bitter enmity of a former patron, the due de La Force. 
Lagrange found sanctuary at Avignon, but was enticed beyond 
the bopndary of the papal jurisdiction, when he was arrested 
and sent as a prisoner to the, isles of Sainte Marguerite. He 
contrived, however, to escape to Sardinia and thence to Spain 
and Holland, where he produced his fourth and fifth Philippiques . 
On the death of the Regent he was able to return to France. 
JHe was part author of a Itistoire de PSrigord left unfinished, and 
made a further contribution to history, or perhaps, more exactly, 
to romance, in a letter to filie Freron on the identity of the Man 
with V the Iron Mask. Lagrange’s family life was embittered 
by- a long lawsuit against his son. He died at Perigueux at the 
end of December 1758. 

! y He had collected his own works (5 vols., 1758) some months before 
his death. His most famous work, the Philippiques, was edited by 
M. de Lescure in 1858, and a sixth philippic by M. Diancourt in 1886. 

LA GRANJA, or San Ildeeonso, a summer palace of the kings 
of Spain; on the south-eastern border of the province of Segovia, 
and on the western slopes of the Sierra de Guadarrama, 7 m. 
by road S.E. of the city of Segovia. The royal estate is 3905 
ft. above; sea-level. The scenery of this region, especially in 
the. gorge 9 f the river Lozoya, with its granite rocks, its dense 
forest of pines, firs and birches, and its red- tiled farms, more 
nearly resembles the highlands of northern Europe than any 
other part of Spain. La Gran j a has an almost alpine climate, 
with a clear, cool atmosphere and abundant sunshine. Above 
the palacfe rise the wooded summits of the Guadarrama, culminat- 
ing , in : the peak of Penajara (7891 ft.) ; in front of it the wide 
plains of Segovia extend northwards. The village of San 
Ildefonso, the oldest part pf the estate, was founded in 1450 
by Henry IV., who built a hunting lodge and chapel here. In 



1477 ; the ehabei dvas frisedtented By &F|rdinand and Isabella ; to 
the monks of the Parral, a neighbouring Hieronymite monastery 1 
The briginal granja (i.e. grange or farm); established by the monks, 
was purchased in 1719 by Philip: V., after the destruction of his 
summer palace at Valsain, the ancient Vallis Sapinorum, 2 m; 
S. Philip determined to convert the estate into a second 
Versailles. The palace was built between 1721 and 1723. Its 
facade is fronted by a colonnade in which the pillars reach to the 
roof. The state apartments contain some valuable 18th-century 
furniture, but the famous collection of sculptures was removed 
to Madrid in 1836, and is preserved there in the Museo del Prado; 
At La Granja it is represented by facsimiles in plaster. The 
collegiate church adjoining the palace dates from 1724, and con- 
tains the tombs of Philip V. and his consort Isabella Farnese. 
An artificial lake called El Mar, 409 5 ft. above sea-level, 
irrigates the gardens, which are imitated from those of Versailles, 
and supplies water for the fountains. * These, despite the anti- 
quated and sometimes tasteless style of their ornamentation, 
are probably the finest in the world; it is noteworthy that, 
owing to the high level of the lake, no pumps or other mechanism 
are needed to supply pressure. There are twenty-six fountains 
besides lakes and waterfalls. Among the most remarkable 
are the group of “ Perseus, Andromeda and the Sea-Monster,” 
which sends up a jet of water no ft. high, the “ Fame,” which 
reaches 1.25 ft., and the very elaborate “ Baths of Diana.’’ It 
is of the last that Philip V. is said to have remarked, “ It has 
cost me three millions and amused me three minutes.” Most 
of the fountains were made by order of Queen Isabella in 1727^ 
during the king’s absence. The glass factory of San Ildefonso 
was founded by Charles III. 

It was in La Granja that Philip V. resigned the crown to his son 
in January 1724, to resume it after his son’s death seven months 
later; that the treaties of 1777, 1778, 1796 and 1800 were signed 
(see Spain : History) ; that Ferdinand VII. summoned Don Carlos to 
the throne in 1832, but was induced to alter the succession in favour 
of his own infant daughter Isabella; thus involving Spain in civil 
war; and that in 1836 a military revolt compelled the Queen- 
regent Christina to restore the constitution of 1812. 

LAGRENfiE, LOUIS JEAN FRANCOIS (1724-1805), French 
painter, was a pupil of Carle Vanloo. Born at Paris on the 
30th of December 1724, in 1755 he became a member of the 
Royal Academy, presenting as his diploma picture the “ Rape of 
Deianira ” (Louvre). He visited’ St Petersburg at the call of the 
empress Elizabeth, and on his return was named in 1781 director 
of the French Academy at Rome; he there painted the “ Indian 
Widow,” one of his best-known works. In 1804 Napoleon 
conferred on him the cross of the legion of honour, and on 
the 19th of June 1805 he died in the Louvre, of which he was 
honorary keeper. 

LA GUAIRA, or La GuAyra (sometimes Laguaira, &c.), 
a town and port of Venezuela/ in the -Federal district, 23 m, 
by rail and m. in a direct line N. of Caracas. Pop. (1904, 
estimate) 14,000. It is situated between a precipitous mountain 
side and a broad, semicircular indentation of the coast line which 
forms the roadstead of the port. The anchorage was long con- 
sidered one of the most dangerous on, the Caribbean coast, and 
landing was attended with much danger; The harbour has been 
improved by the construction of a concrete breakwater running 
out from the eastern shore line 2044 ft., built up from an extreme 
depth of 46 ft. or from an average depth of 29 J ft., and rising 
19J ft. above sea-level. This encloses an area of 76! acres, 
having an average depth of nearly 28 ft. The harbour is further 
improved by 1870 ft. of concrete quays and 1397 ft. of retaining 
sea-wall, with several piers (three covered) projecting into deep 
water. These works were executed by a British company, 
known as the La Guaira Harbour Corporation, Ltd., and were 
completed in 1891 at a cost of about one million sterling. The 
concession is for 99 years and the additional charges which the 
company is authorized to impose are necessarily heavy. These 
improvements and the restrictions placed upon the direct trade 
between West Indian ports arid the Orinoco have greatly increased 
the foreign trade of La Guaira, which in 1903 was 52% of that 
of the four puertos habilitados of the republic. The shipping 
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entries of that year ij\ ' <§$wfiteh ; $8(3* entered with 

general cargo and 14-wlfMoal exclusively. > , The exports included 
152,655 bags cdffee, %r4^47 ; bags cacao and li 32,891 hides! 
For 1905-1906 the ! imports at La). Guaira 7 * were valued officially 
at £767,365 and the exports at £663,708. The city stands on 
sloping ground stretching along the circular coast line with a 
varying width of 130 to 330 ft. and having the appearance of 
an amphitheatre. The port improvements added 18 acres of 
reclaimed land to La Guairals area, and the removal of old shore 
batteries likewise increased its available breadth. In this narrow 
space is built the town, composed in great part of small, roughly- 
made cabins, and narrow,' badly-paved 1 streets, but' with- good 
business houses on its principal street. From the mountain side, 
reddish-brown in colour and bare of vegetation' the solar heat 
is reflected with tremendous force, the mean annual temperature 
being 84° F. ; The seaside towns of Maiquetia, 2 m. - W. -and 
MaeutOj 3 m. E., which have better climatic and sanitary 
conditions and are connected by a narrow-gauge railway, are 
the residences of many of* the wealthier merchants of La Guaira; 

La Guaira was founded in i 588, was sacked 1 by filibusters 
under Amias Preston in 1595, and by the French under- Gram- 
mont in 1680, was destroyed by the great earthquake of 
the 26th of March 181.2V and suffered severely in the war for 
independence i In 1903 , pending the Settlement of ■ claims of 
Great Britain, Germany and ' Italy against Venezuela ^ La 
Guaira was blockaded by B ritish-German-Italian ; meet. ! 

LA GU£R0NNI£RE, LOUIS fiTIENNE ARTHUR DUBREUIL 
HElION, Vicomte de ( 1 81 6-187 5) , T French politician, was 5 the 
scion of a noble Poitevin family. Although by birth and educa- 
tion* attached to Legitimist principles, he became Closely 
associated with Lamartine*, to whose organ, Le Bien Public j he 
was a principal contributor. After the stoppage of this 'paper 
he wrote for La Presse, a, nd in 1850 edited Lfr Pays: A character 
sketch of Louis Napoleon in this journal (caiiseH differences with 
Lamartine, and La Gueronniere became more and more closely 
identified with the policy of the prince president. Under the 
Empire he was a member of the council of state (1853), senator 
(1861), ambassador at Brussels (1868), and at Constantinople 
(1870), and grand officer of the legion of honour (i866)fi He 
died in Paris on the 23rd of December 1875. Besides his 'Etudes 
it portraits politiques contemporaias (1856) his most important 
works are those on the foreign policy of the Empire: La France, 
Rome et Italic ( 1 851), L’A bandon de Rome (1862), De la politique 
inter ieure et extCrieure de la France (1862). - ■•>.* * 

His elder brother, Alfred Dubreuil Helion, Gomte de La 
Gu&ronniiere (1810-1884), Who remained faithful to the Legitimist 
party, was also a well-known writer and journalist. He Was con- 
sistent in his opposition to the July Monarchy - and the Empire; 
but in a series of books on the crisis of 1870-1871 showed a 
more favourable ! attitude to the Republic. . 

LAGUERRE, JEAN HENRI GEORGES (1858- ), French 

lawyer and politician, was born in Paris on the 24th of June 
1858. Called to the bar in 1879, he distinguished himself by 
brilliant pleadings in favour of socialist and anarchist leaders, 
defending Prince Kropotkine at Lyons in 1883, Louise Michel 
in the same year; and in 1886, with A. Millerand as colleague 
he defended Ernest Roche and Due Quercy, the instigators of 
the Decazeville strike. His strictures on the procureur de la 
Republique on this occasion being declared libellous he was sus- 
pended’ for six months and iii 1 89b he again incurred suspension 
for an attack on the attorney-general, Quesnay de Beaurepaire. 
He also pleaded in the greatest criminal cases of his time, though 
from 1893 onwards exclusively in the provinces, his exclusion 
from the Parisian bar f halving been secured ofl the pretext of 
his connexion with La Presse. He entered the Chamber of 
Deputies dor Apt in 1883 as a representative of the extreme 
revisionist programme, and was one of the leaders of the 
Boulangist agitation:' He had- formerly written for Georges 
Clemenceau's organ La Justice, ' but When ClemenceaU refused 
to impose any shibboleth on the radical party he betaine director 
of La Presse. He rallied to the republican party in May 1891, 
shme mbiiths before 5 General Boulanger's suicide. He ? was not 


re-eledted to the Chamber in 1893 . Laguerre was an excellent 
lecturer on the re volutionary period of French history; concerning 
Which he had collected * ? many valuable r and • rare documents i 
He interested himself in the fate of > the' - Little Dauphin 
(Louis XVII.) , whose supposed remains, buried at Ste Marguerite ' 
he proved to be those of a boy of fourteen. 

LAGUNA, or La LagunA, an episcopal city and formerly the 
capital of the island of Teneriffe, in the Spanish archipelago 
of the Canary Islands'. Pop; (1900) 13,074. Laguna is 4; fin Nl 
by W. of Santas Cruz, in a plain 1800 ft. above; sea-level, sur- 
rounded by mountains. Snow is unknown here, and the mean 
annual temperature exceeds 63 0 F.; but the rainfall : is very 
heavy, and dn winter : the plain is sometimes flooded. The 
humidity of the • atmosphere, combined with the warm climate 
arid rich volcanic soil,, renders 'the district exceptionally Fertile; 
wheat, wine and tobacco, orangbs and other fruits, are produced 
in 1 abundance. Laguna is the fkvourite summer residence of 
the wealthier inhabitants 1 of Santa Cruz.; Besides the cathedral, 
the city contains several picturesque convents, now secularized, 
a fine modern town hall, hospitals, a large public library and 
some ancient palaces of the Spanish nobility. Even the modern 
buildings have often an appearance of antiquity, owing to the 
decay Caused by damp, and the luxuriant growth of climbing 
plants. •• ; ; ‘ ^ 

LA HARPE, JEAN FRANCOIS DE (r 739-1 803), French: critic; 
was born in Paris of 1 poor parents on : the 20th of November 
1739. His father, who Sighed himself Delharpe, Was a descendant 
of a noble family Originally bf^Vaud, V Left an orphan at the age 
of; nine, Xa Harpe was taken care of for six months by the sisters 
of charity; and his education was provided for by a scholarship 
at the -College d'Harcourt. When nineteen he was imprisoned 
for some months on the charge of haying written a satire against 
his '"protectors at ' the college. La Harpe always denied his guilt, 
but this culminating misfortune of an early life spent entirely 
in the position of a dependent had possibly something to do 
with the bitterness He evinced in later life. In 1763 his tragedy 
of W arwick was played before the court. This, his first plfiy, 
was' perhaps the best he ever wrote. The many authors whom he 
afterwards offended \Vere always' able to observe that the critic's 
own plays did not ’ reach : the standard of excellence he set up. 
TimoUofi{if6%), Piitiramdnd{t j6$) and Gustave Wasa (i 766) were 
failures. Melanie ' Was a Better play, but was never represented. 
The success of Warwick led to a correspondence with Voltaire', 
who conceived a high opinion of La Harpe, even allowing 1 him 
to correct his Vtrses. ! Ih 1764 La Harpe married the daughter 
of a coffeC house keeper. ' ! ; This marriage, which proved ; Very 
unhappy and 1 Was 1 r dissolved, did not improve his position 1 . 
They Were very pool, and forsoihe time were guests pf Voltaife 
at Ferney. / ' / ^fen^afteriVoKalrb' , $ death, La Harpe iii his Upraise 
of the philosopheF'vehttiied on some reasonable, but rather 
ill-timed; Criticism of individual works, he was accused of treachery 
to One who had been his constant friend. In 1 768 he returned 
from Ferney to Pfifis,. Where 1 he began to Write for th eMercuPe. 
He Was a born fighteir and had' small mercy on the authors Whose 
work he handled! ; B fit he Was Himself violently attacked, arid 
suffered under many 'epigrams/ especially ' those of Lebrufi- 
Findare. No more striking proof of the general hostility can be 
given than his reception (1776) at the Academy, which Sainte- 
BeuVe calls his fi execution!” Marmontel, who ! received him, 
used the occasion to eulogize La ’ Harpe 's predecessor, Charles 
Pierre Colardeau, especially for his pacific, modest and, indulgent 
disposition. J The speech was punctuated By the applause of the 
audience, Who chose to ‘regard it as a series of sarcasms on the 
new member. Eventually La Harpe was compelled to resign 
from the Mercure, which he had edited from 1770. On the 
stage he produced Les Barrnecides (1778), Pkiloctete, Jeanne dp 
Naples (1781), Les Brdrdes '(1783),; Ccrioldn (1784), VirgiHie 
(17 86). In 1 786 he began a course of literature at the newly- 
established Lycee. In these lectures, ‘ published as the Cours de 
Utter ature ancienne et moderne, La Harpe is at his best, for hp 
found a standpoint 1 more Or less independent of' contemporary 
polemics. Hfi ikkaid to be lii&acfih dealing with the ancibnW, 
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and he had only a superficial knowledge of the middle ages, but he 
is excellent in his analysis of 17th-century writers, , SainterBeuyd 
found in him the best critic of the French school of tragedy, which 
reached its perfection in Racine. La Harpe was a disciple of the 
“ philo sopkes ” ; he supported the extreme party through the 
excesses of 1792 and 1793. In 1793 he edited the Mercure de 
France which adhered blindly to the revolutionary leaders. 
But in April 1794 he was nevertheless seized as a “ suspect.” 
In prison he underwent a spiritual crisis which he described in 
convincing language, and he emerged an ardent Catholic and a 
reactionist in politics. When he resumed his chair at the 
Lycee, he attacked his former friends in politics and literature. 
He was imprudent enough to begin the publication (1801-1807) 
of his Correspondance litter aire (17 74-1 791) with the grand-duke, 
afterwards the emperor Paul of Russia. In these letters he 
surpassed the brutalities of the Mercure . He contracted a 
Second marriage, r which was dissolved after a few weeks by his 
wife. He died on the nth of February 1803 in Paris, leaving 
in his will an incongruous exhortation to his fellow, countrymen 
to maintain peace and concord. Among his posthumous works 
was a Prophetie de Cdzotte which Sainte-Beuve pronounces his 
best work. It is a sombre description of a dinner-party of 
notables long before the Revolution, when Jacques Cazotte 
is made to prophesy the frightful fates awaiting the various 
individuals of the company. i • 

Among his works not already mentioned are :■ — Commentaire sur 
Racine (1795-1796),, published in 1807 ; Commentaire sur le thedtre de 
Voltaire of earlier date (published posthumously in 18 14),. and an epic 
poem La Religion (1814). His Co urs de litterature has been often 
reprinted. To the edition of 1825-1826 is prefixed a notice by 
Pierre Daunou. See also Sainte-Beuve, Causeries du lundi , vol. v.; 
Q. Peignot, Recherches historiques , bibliographiques et litteraires , , ... 
sur La Harpe (1820). 

LAHIRE, LAURENT DE (1606-1656), French painter, was 
born at Paris on the 27th of February 1606. He became a 
pupil of Lallemand, studied the works of Primaticcio at Fontaine- 
bleau, but never visited Italy, and belongs wholly to that transi- 
tion period, which preceded the school of Simon Vouet. His 
picture of Nicolas V. opening the crypt in which he discovers 
the corpse of St Francis of Assisi standing (Louvre) was executed 
in 1630 for the : Capuchins of the Marais; it shows a gravity 
and sobriety of character which marked Lafiire’s best work, and 
seems not to have been without influence on Le Sueur* The 
Lquvre contains eight other works, and paintings by Lahire are in 
the museums of Strasburg, Rouen and Le Mans. His drawings, 
of which the British Museum possesses a fine example, “ Pre- 
sentation of the Virgin in the Temple,” are treated as seriously 
as his paintings, and sometimes show simplicity and dignity 
of effect. The example of the Capuchins, for whom he executed 
several other .works in Paris, Rouen and Fecamp, was followed 
by the goldsmiths’ company, for whom he produced in 1635 “ St 
Peter healing the Sick ”? (Louvre) and the “ Conversion of St 
Paul ” in 1637. In 1646, with eleven other artists, he founded 
the French Royal Academy of Painting and Sculpture. Richelieu 
called Lahire to the Palais Royal; Chancellor Seguier, Tallemant 
de Reaux and many others entrusted him with important 
works of decoration; for the Gobelins he designed a series of 
large compositions, Lahire painted also a great number of 
portraits, and in ,1654 united in one work for the town-hall of 
Paris , those of the principal dignitaries of the municipality* 
He died on the 28th of.. December 1 656:. 

LAHN, a river of Germany, a right-bank tributary of the 
Rhine. Its source is on the Jagdberg, a summit of the Rothaar 
.Mountains, in the cellar of a house. (Lahnhof), at an elevation 
of 1975 ft. It flows at firsf eastward: and then southward to 
Giessen, then turns south-westward and with a winding course 
reaches the Rhine between the towns of Oberlahnstein and 
Niederlahnstein. Its valley, the lower part of which divides 
the Taunus hills from the Westerwald, is often very narrow and 
picturesque; among the towns and sites of interest on its banks 
are Marburg and Giessen with their universities, Wetzlar with 
its cathedral, Runkel with its castle, Limburg with its cathedral, 
the castles of Schaumburg, Balduinstein, Laurenburg, Langenau, 


Burgstein and: Nassau ^ arid the well-known health resort of Ems. 
The Lahn is about 13 5 m. long; it is navigable from its mouth 
to Giessen, and is partly canalized. A railway follows the valley 
practically throughout. In 1796 there were here several en- 
counters between the French under General Jourdan and the 
troops of the archduke Johan, which resulted in the retreat of 
the French across the Rhine. 

LAHNDA (properly Lahnda or Lahinda, western, or Lahnde-di 
boll, the language of the West), an Indo-Aryan language spoken 
in the western Punjab. In 1901 the number of speakers was 
3,337,917. Its eastern boundary is very indefinite as the language 
gradually merges into the Panjabi immediately to the east, but 
it is conventionally taken as the river Chenab from the Kashmir 
frontier to the town of Ramnagar, and thence as a straight line 
to the south-west corner of the district of Montgomery. Lahnda 
is also spoken in the north of the state of Bahawalpur and of the 
province of Sind, in which latter locality it is known as Siraiki. 
Its western boundary is, roughly speaking, the river Indus, 
across which the language of the Afghan population is Pashto 
(Pushtu), while the Hindu settlers still speak Lahnda. In the 
Berajat, however, Lahnda is the principal language of all classes 
in the plains west of the river. 

Lahnda is also known as Western Panjabi and as Jatki, or 
the language of the Jats, who form the bulk of the population 
whose r mother- tongue it is. In the Derajat it is called Hindko 
or the language of Hindus. In 1819 the Serampur missionaries 
published a Lahnda version of the New Testament. They 
called the language Uchchl, from the important town of Uch 
near the confluence of the Jhelam and the Chenab. This name 
is commonly met with in old writings. It has numerous dialects, 
which fall into two main groups, a northern and a southern, 
the speakers of which are separated by the Salt Range. The 
principal varieties of the northern group are Hindki (the same 
in meaning as Hindko) and Pothwari. In the southern group 
the most important are Khetranl, MultanI, and the dialect of 
Shahpur. The language possesses no literature. 

Lahnda belongs to the north-western group of the outer band of 
Indo-Aryan languages ( q.v .), the other members being Kashmiri 
(q.v.) and Sindhi, with both of which it is closely connected. See 
Sindhi; also Hindostani. (G. A. Gr.) 

LA HOGUE, BATTLE OF, the name now given to a series of 
encounters which took place from the 19th to the 23rd (O.S.) 
of May 1692, between an allied British and Dutch fleet and a 
French force, on the northern and eastern sides of the Cotentin 
in Normandy. A body of French troops, and a number of 
Jacobite exiles, had been collected in the Cotentin. The 
government of Louis XIV. prepared a naval armament to cover 
their passage across the Channel. This force was to have been 
composed of the French ships at Brest commanded by the count 
of Tourville, and of a squadron which was to have joined him 
from Toulon. But the Toulon ships were scattered by a gale, 
and the combination was not effected. The count of Tourville, 
who had put to sea to meet them, had with him only 45 or 
47 ; ships of the line. Yet when the reinforcement failed to 
join him, he steered up Channel to meet the allies, who were 
known to be in strength. On the 15th of May the British fleet 
of 63 sail of the line, under command of Edward Russell, after- 
wards earl of Orford, was joined at St Helens by the Dutch 
squadron of 36 sail under Admiral van Allemonde. The apparent 
rashness of the French admiral in seeking an encounter with 
very superior numbers is explained by the existence of a general 
belief that many British captains were discontented, and would 
pass over from the service of the government established by 
the Revolution of 1688 to their exiled king, James II. It is said 
that Tourville had orders from Louis XIV. to attack in any case, 
but the story is of doubtful authority. The Brjtish government, 
aware of the Jacobite intrigues in its fleet, and of the prevalence 
of discontent, took the bold course of appealing to the loyalty 
and patriotism of its officers. At a meeting of the flag-officers on 
board the f* Britannia,” Russell’s flag-ship, on the 15th of May, 
they protested their loyalty, and the whole allied fleet put to sea 
on the 1 8th. Oft the 19th of May, when Cape Barfleur, the 


north-eastern point of the Gotentin, was 2 1 ;nt S.W. of them, 
they sighted Tourville, who was then 20 m. to the north of Cape 
La Hague, the north- Western extremity of the peninsula, which 
must not be confounded with La Houque, or La Hogue, the 
place at which the fighting ended. The allies were formed in a 
line from S.S.W. to N.N.E. heading towards the English coast, 
the Dutch forming the White Or van division, while the Red or 
centre 'division under Russell, arid the Blue or rear .under Sir 
John Ashby, were wholly composed of British ships. The wind 
was from the S.W. and the weather hazy. Tourville bore down 
and attacked about mid-day, directing his main assault oh the 
centre of the allies, but telling off some ships to watch the van 
and rear of his enemy. As this first encounter took place off Cape 
Barfleur, The battle was formerly often called by the name. On 
the centre, where Tourville was directly opposed to Russell/ the 
fighting was severe. The British flag-ship the “ Britannia ” 
(100), and the French, the “ Soleil Royal ” (100), were both 
completely crippled. After several hours of conflict, the French 
admiral, seeing himself outnumbered, and that the allies could 
outflank him and pass through the necessarily wide intervals 
in his extended line, drew off without the loss of a ship. The 
wind now fell and the haze became a fog. Till the 23rd, the two 
fleets remained off the north coast of the Cotentin, drifting 
west with the ebb tide or east with the flood, save when they 
anchored. During the night of the igth/2oth some British ships 
became entangled, in the fog, with the French, and drifted 
through them on the tide, with loss. On the 23rd both fleets 
were near La Hague. About half the French, under D’Amfreville, 
rounded the cape, and fled to St Malo through the dangerous 
passage known as the* Race of Alderney (le Ras Blanchard). 
The others were unable to get round the cape before the flood tide 
set in, and were carried to the eastward. Tourville now trans- 
ferred his own flag, and left his Captains free to save themselves 
as they best could. He left the “Soleil Royal,” and sent her 
with two others to Cherbourg, where they were destroyed by Sir 
Ralph Delaval. The others now ran round Cape Barfieur, and 
sought refuge on the east side of the Cotentin at the anchorage 
of La Houque, called by the English La Hogue, where the troops 
destined for the invasion were encamped. Here 13 of them 
were burnt by Sir George Rooke, in the presence of the French 
generals and of the exiled king James II. From the name of 
the place where the last blow was struck, the battle has come 
to be known by the name of La Hogue. 

Sufficient accounts of the battle .may be found in Lediard’s Naval 
History (London, 1735), and for the French side in Tronde’s Batajlles 
navales de la France (Paris/1867). The escape of D’Amfreville’s 
squadron is the subject of Browning’s poem “ Hervfi Riel.” 

(D.H.) 

LAHORE, an ancient city of British India, the capital of the 
Punjab, which gives its name to a district and division. It lies 
in 31 0 35' N. and 74 0 20' E. near the left bank of the River Ravi, 
1706 ft. above the sea, and 1252 m. by rail from Calcutta. 
It is thus in about the same latitude as : Cairo, but owing to its 
inland position is considerably hotter than that city, being one 
of the hottest places in India in the summer time. In the cold 
season the climate is pleasantly cool and bright. The native 
city is walled, about ri m. in length W. to E. and about f m. 
in breadth N. to S. Its site has been occupied from early times, 
and much of it stands high above the level of the surrounding 
country, raised on the remains of a succession of former habita- 
tions. Some old buildings, which have been preserved, stand 
now below the present surface of the ground. This is well seen 
in the mosque now called Masjid Niwin (or sunken) built* in 
1560, the mosque of Mullah Rahmat, 7 ft. below, and the Shivali, 
a very old Hindu temple, about 12 ft. below the surrounding 
ground. Hindu tradition traces the origin of Lahore to Loh 
or Lava, son of Rama, the hero of the Ramayana. The absence 
of mention of Lahore by Alexander’s historians, and the fact 
that coins of the Graeco-Bactrian kings are not found among 
the ruins, lead to the belief that it was not a place of any import- 
ance during the earliest period of Indian history. On the other 
hand, Hstian Tsang, the Chinese Buddhist, notices the city in 
his Itinerary (a.d. 630) ; and it seems probable, therefore, that 


Lahore first rose into prominence between the 1st and 7th 
centuries a.d. Governed originally by a family of Chauhan 
Rajputs, a branch of the house of Ajmere, Lahore fell successively 
under" the dominion Of the Ghazni and Ghori sultans, who made 
it the capital of their Indian conquests, and adorned it with 
numerous buildings, almost all now in ruins. But it was under 
the Mogul empire that Lahore reached its greatest size and 
magnificence. The reigns of Humayun, Akbar, Jahangir, Shah 
Jahan and Aurangzeb form the golden period in the annals and 
architecture of the city. Akbar enlarged and repaired the fort, 
and surrounded the town with a wall, portions of which remain, 
built into the modern work of Ranjit Singh. Lahore formed the 
capital of the Sikh empire of that monarch. At the end of the 
second Sikh War, with the rest of the Punjab, it came under 
the British dominion. 

The architecture of Lahore cannot compare with that of 
Delhi. Jahangir in 1622-1627 erected the Khwabgah or “ sleep- 
ing-place,” a fine palace much defaced by the Sikhs but to some 
extent restored in modern times; the Moti Masjid or “ pearl 
mosque ” in the fort, used by Ranjit Singh and afterwards by 
the British as a treasure-house; and also the tomb of AnarkaH, 
used formerly as the station church and now as a library. Shah 
Jahan erected a palace and other buildings near the Khwabgah, 
including the beautiful pavilion called the Naulakha from its 
cost of nine lakhs, which was inlaid with precious stones. The 
mosque of Wazir Khan (1634) provides the finest example of 
kashi or encaustic tile work. Aurangzeb ’s Jama Masjid, or 
“great mosque/ 5 is a huge bare building, stiff in design, and 
lacking the detailed ornament typical of buildings at Delhi. 
The buildings of Ranjit Singh, especially his mausoleum, are 
common and meretricious in style. He was, moreover, responsible 
for much of the despoiling of the earlier buildings. The streets 
of the native city are narrow and tortuous, and are best seen 
from the back of an elephant. Two of the chief features of 
Lahore lie outside its walls at ShaKdara and Shalamar Gardens 
respectively. Shahdara, which contains the tomb of the emperor 
Jahangir, lies across the Ravi some 6 m. N. of the city. It 
consists of a splendid marble cenotaph surrounded by a grove 
of trees and gardens.. The Shalamar Gardens, which were laid 
out in a.d. 1637 by Shah Jahan, lie 6 m. E. of the city. They 
are somewhat neglected^ except on festive occasions, when the 
fountains are playing and the trees are lit up by lamps at 
night. 

The modern city of Lahore, which contained a population 
of 202,964 in 1901, may be divided into four parts: the native 
city, already described; the civil station or European quarter, 
known as Donald Town; the Anarkali bazaar, a suburb S; of 
the city wall; and the cantonment, formerly called Mian Mir. 
The main street of the civil station is v a portion of the grand 
trunk road from Calcutta to Peshawar, locally known as the 
Mall. The chief modern buildings along this road, west to east) 
are the Lahore museum, containing a fine collection of Graeco- 
Buddhist sculptures, found by General Cunningham in the 
Yusufzai country, and. arranged by Mr Lockwood Kipling; a 
former curator of the museum; the cathedral) begun by Bishop 
French,, in Early English style, and consecrated in 1887; the 
Lawrence Gardens and Montgomery Halls, surrounded by a 
garden that forms the chief meeting-place of Europeans in the 
afternoon; and opposite this government house, the official 
residence of the lieutenant-governor of the Punjab; next to 
this is the Punjab club for military men and civilians. Three 
miles beyond is the Lahore cantonment, where the garrison is 
stationed, except a company of British infantry, which occupies 
the fort. It is the headquarters of the 3rd division of the northern 
army. Lahore is an important junction on the North-Western 
railway system, but has little local trade or manufacture. The 
chief industries are silk goods, gold and silver lace, metal work 
and carpets which ate made in the Lahore gaol. There are also 
cotton mills, flour mills, an ice-factory, and several factories 
for mineral waters, oils, soap, leather goods, &c. Lahore is 
an important educational centre. Here are the Punjab University 
with five colleges, medical; and law colleges, a central training 


college, the Aitchison Chiefs’, College for. the . sons , of , natlvb 
.noblemen, ; and a number of , other ? high ■ schools and technical 
and ; special schools; , « , . , , • i . ; ■ ; * ; < 

The District oe Lahore .has an area of 3 704 sq. m*,' and its 
population in 1901 was 1^ 162^109, consisting chiefly; of Punjabi 
Mahommedans with * a large admixture of Hindus and Sikhs. 
In* the north-west the district includes a large, part of the barren 
Rechna Doab, while south of : - the Ravi is a desolate alluvial 
tract, liable to floods. The Manjha plateau, however, between 
the: Ravi: and the Beas, has: been rendered fertile by the Bari 
Doab canal. , The principal crops: are wheat, pulse, millets, 
: ttiaize, , oil-seeds and cotton. There are numerous factories for 
ginning and pressing- cotton. Irrigation is provided by the main 
line of the Bari Doab canal and its branches, and by inundation- 
cuts from the Sutlej. The district is crossed in several directions 
by lines of the North-Western railway.- Lahore, Kasur, Chunian 
and Rai wind are the chief trade centres, 

; .The Division oe Lahore extends along the right bank of 
the Sutlej, from the Himalayas to Multan. It comprises the six 
districts of Sialkot^ Gujranwala, - Montgomery, Lahore, Amritsar 
and Gurdaspur. Total area, 17, 154 sq. m. ; pop. (1901) 5, 598,463. 
The commissioner for the division also exercises political control 
over ; the hill state of Chamba. The common language of the 
rural- population and oL artisans is Punjabi; while Urdu or 
Hindustani is spoken by the educated classes. So far from the 
seaboard,, the range between extremes of winter and summer 
temperature in the sub-tropics is great. The mean temperature 
in the shade in June is about 92 0 F.-in January about 50 9 ; In 
midsummer . the! : thermometer sometimes rises to 1 1 5 0 in the 
shade, and remains on some occasions as high us 105 9 throughout 
the night. In winter the morning temperature is sometimes 
as low as 2o°. The rainfall is uncertain, ranging from 8 in. to 
25 -with an average of 15 in* The country as a whole is parched 
and arid, and greatly dependent on irrigation. 1 

LA HOZ Y MOTA, JUAN CLAUDIO DE(i63o?~i7io?), 
Spanish dramatist, was born , in Madrid. lie became a knight 
of Santiago in 1653, and soon afterwards succeeded his fathet* 
as regidor of Burgos. . In 1665 he was nominated to an important 
post at the Treasury and in his later years acted as official 
censor of the Madrid theatres. On the 13 th of August 1709 
he signed his play entitled Jose}, Salvador de Egipto, and is pre- 
sumed to have died in the following year, Hoz is not remark- 
able for originality of conception, but his recasts of plays by 
earlier writers are distinguished by an adroitness which accounts 
for the esteem in which he was held by his contemporaries . 
El MontaMs Juan Pascal and El casligo de la miserid, reprinted 
in the Biblioteca. de Autores • Espafioles i give a just idea of his 
adaptable talent. e . a; ■ . 

. LAHR, a, town in the grand-duchy of Baden, on the; Schutter, 
about 9 m. S. of Offenburg, and on the railway Dinglingen-Lahn 
Pop. (1900) 13,577. One : of the busiest towns /in Baden, it 
carries oh manufactures of tobacco and cigars, woollen goods, 
chicory, leather, pasteboard, hats’ and numerous other articles, 
has .considerable trade in wine, while among its other industries 
are printing and lithography. Lahr first appears as a town ;in 
1 278,, ■ and after several vicissitudes it i. passed wholly to Baden 
in 1803. s - • • • : l*i '• . . •/' • •“••• " 

f See Stein, Geschichte und Beschreibung der Stadt Lahr (Lahr, 1827) ; 
and Stitterlin, Lahr und seine Umgebung. (Lahr, 1904). . 

< LAIBACH (Slovenian,- Ljubljana), capital of the Austrian 
duchy of Carniola, 237 m. S.S/Wfof Vienna by rail. Pop. (1900) 
36,547, mostly Slovene. It is situated on the Laibach, near its 
influx into the Save, and. consists- of the town proper and eight 
suburbs. Laibach is an episcopal see- and possesses a cathedral 
in the Italian style, several beautiful churches, a town hall in 
Renaissance style and a castle, built in the 15th century, on the 
Schlossberg, an eminence which commands the town. Laibach 
is the principal centre of the national Slovenian movement, 
and it contains a Slovene theatre and several societies for the 
promotion of science and literature in the native tongue. The 
Slovenian language is in general official use, and the municipal 
administration is purely Slovenian/ The industries include 


tnannfactufe bricks, oil; rifihhm and woollen cloth, 
fire-hose, and paper. ,m -v. : <y&r -Y 

Laibach, is supposed to occupy the site .of the ancient Emona or 
Aemona, founded by the emperor Augustus in 34 B.C. It was 
besieged by Alaric in 400, and in 451 it was. desolated by the Huns. 
In 900 Laibach suffered much from the Magyars, who Were', however, 
defeated there in 914; . In the 12th century the town passed into the 
hands of the dukes of Carinthia; in 1270 it was taken by Ottocar of 
Bohemia; and in 1277 it came under the Habsburgs. In the early 
part of the 15th century the town was several times besieged by the 
Turks. The bishopric was founded in 1461. On the 17th of March 
<1797 and again on the 3rd of June 1809 Laibach was taken by the 
French, and from 1809 to 1813 it ; became the seat of, their general 
government of the Illyrian provinces. F rorn 1816 to 1849 Laibach 
was the capital of the kingdom of Illyria. The town is also historic- 
ally known from the congress of Laibach, which assembled here in 
1821 (see- below). Laibach suffered severely on the 14th of April 
1 895 from an earthquake. 

Congress or Conference of Laibach ,— Before the break-up of 
the. conference of Troppau (q.v.), it had been decided to adjourn 
it till the following January- and to invite the attendance of 
the king of Naples, Laibach being chosen as the place of meet- 
ing. Castlereagh, in the name of Great Britain, had cordially 
approved this invitation, as “ implying, negotiation ” and there- 
fore as a retreat from the position taken up in the Troppau 
Protocol. Before leaving Troppau, however, the three autocratic 
powers, Russia, Austria and Prussia, had issued, on the . 8th of 
December I820, a circular letter, in which ; they reiterated the 
principles of the Protocol, i.e. the right and duty of the powers 
responsible for the peace of Europe to intervene to suppress 
any revolutionary movement by which they might conceive 
that peace to be endangered (Hertslet,’ No. 105). Against this 
view Castlereagh once more protested iA a circular despatch of 
the; 19th of January 1821, in which he clearly differentiated 
between- the objectionable general principles advanced by the 
three powers, and the particular case of the unrest in! Italy, 
the immediate concern not of Europe at large, but of Austria 
and . of any other Italian powers which might consider themselves 
endangered (Hertslet, No. 107). • 

The conference opened on the 26th of January 1821,; and its 
constitution emphasized the divergences revealed in the; above 
circulars. The emperors of Russia and Austria were present 
in person, and with them were Counts Nesselrode and Capo 
dlstria, Metternich and Baron Vincent; Prussia and France 
were represented by plenipotentiaries. But Great Britain, On 
the ground that she had no immediate interest in the Italian 
question,' was represented only by Lord Stewart, the ambassador 
at Vienna, who was not armed with full powers, his mission being 
to watch the proceedings and to see that nothing was done 
beyond or in. violation of the treaties. Of the Italian princes, 
Ferdinand of Naples and the duke of Modena came in person; 
the rest were represented by plenipotentiaries. 

It was soon clear that A more or less open breach between 
Great Britain and the other powers Was inevitable, Metternich 
was anxious to secure an apparent unanimity of the powers to 
back the Austrian: intervention in' Naples, and every device 
Was used to entrap the English representative into subscribing 
a formula which would have sdemed to commit Great Britain 
to the principles of the other allies. When these devices failed, 
attempts were made unsuccessfully to exclude Lord Btewart 
from the conferences on the ground of defective powers. Finally 
he was forced to an open protest, which he caused to be inscribed 
on the /journals,; but The action of Capo dTstria- in reading to the 
assembled Italian ministers, who were by no means reconciled 
to the large claims implied in the Austrian intervention, a declara- 
tion in which' as the ' result of the • ‘ intimate union established 
by solemn acts between all the European powers ” the Russian 
emperor offered to the allies “ the aid of his arms, should new 
revolutions threaten new dangers,” an attempt to revive that 
idea of a “ universal union ” based on the Holy Alliance (q.v.) 
against which Great Britain had consistently protested. 

The objections of Great Britain were, however, not so* much 
to’ an Austrian intervention in Naples as to the ; far-reaching 
principles by which it was sought to justify it. King Ferdinand 
had been invited to Laibach, according to the circular of the 
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8th: < of December,; in Ithatv b& [might be -free/ to act, a$ 

“mediator- between ; his /erring peoples i-and the, stated whose 
tranquillity; they; threatened.” The cynical-use > he made of his 
“•freedom ” to , repudiate obligations solemnly Contracted 
described! elsewhere (see Naples, History). The result of this 
action was the Neapolitan declaration of war, and the occupa- 
tion of /Naples by Austria^ with the ’sanction of the congress.; 
This was* preceded, on the ioth; of March, by the revolt; of the* 
garrison of Alessandria and the military; revolution inPiedmont, 
which in its turn was suppressed, as a result of negotiations at 
Laibach, by Austrian troops. It was at Laibach, too, that, on 
the- 19th of March, the emperor Alexander received; the news! 
of Ypsilaiiti’s invasion of the Danubian principalities, which 
heralded the outbreak of the War of Greeks Independence, and 
from Laibach Gapo dTstria addressed to the Greek leader the 
tsaris repudiation of his action. ) - > ... > \ / \ 

- The conference closed on the 1 ith; of May, on . which date 
Russia, ■ Austria and* /Prussia * issued - a, declaration > (Her.tslet/ 
No. 108) i “ to proclaim to the world ! the principles whieh: guided 
them ’ ’ in ■ coming ‘ ■ to , the assistance of subdued peoples,” a 
declaration which once ' more' affirmed the principles of\ the 
Troppati Protocols > In this; lay ; the t European sigUificanceof th e 
Laibach conference, of which the , activities had been mainly 
confined ! to/ Italy. . The ; issue of the • 'declaration without the. 
signatures of- the ^representatives/ of Great Britain and France 
proclaimed the disunion ; of the alliance/ within I which-t-to use 
Lord; Stewart’s words— there existed “ a triple . understanding 
which bound the - parties r to carry forward their own views in 
spite 6f dny • difference of opinion between them and - the two 
great constitutional governments.” ■=: ' 

No separate history of the congress exists/ but 'innumerable refer- 
ences are ;to be found in general histories and in memoirsi “correspond- 
ence, &C., of thfe time. See Sir E. ; Ijertslet, Map of Europe (London, 
1875) ; Castjereagh, Correspondence ; Metterffich, Memoirs y N.' 
Biancni ,tSloria clqcumeritata delta: dtplomazia Europea iii Italia (8 vols!, : 
Turin, 1865-187/2) ; ’ Gentz's correspondence (see GENtZ, F. von) . 
Valuable unpublished correspondence is preserved at the Record 
Office in the volumes marked .Ev O.^Austriar Lord Stewart, January ; 
to February 1821, and March to September 1 8? I. (W. A. P») 

? LAIDLAW, « WILLIAM (1780-1845) j. friend and amanuensis 
of Sit Walter Scotty was born at Blackhouse, Selkirkshire* on 
the 19th of November 1780, the. son of a sheep* farmer. After 
an elementary i education in Peebles he returned to work upoii 
his father’s farm. James Hogg, the shepherd poet, who, was 
employed at , Blackhouse for some > years, became Laidlaw’s 
friend and; appreciative critic. Together they assisted Scott 
by ; supplying material for j his; Border Minstrelsy, and Laidlaw,- 
after two failures as a farmer in Midlothian; 'and Peebleshire, 
became Scott’s steward at Abbotsford. He also acted as Sctxtt’s 
amanuensis at different times, taking down a large part oi*The 
Bride of Lammermoor, The, Legend of Montrose and Ivanhoe, 
from the author’s dictation. He died at: Contin near Dingwall, 
RossrShird, on ; the 1 8th of ! May 1845 .. » Of his .poetry, , little is 
known except Luey’s FMttin’ , in- IJoggf srF orest Minstrel. t 1 , v^. 

.LAING/ ALEXANDER GORDON , ( 1 793^1826), : Scottish 
explorer,: the; first. European .to reach i Timbuktu, was born at 
Edinburgh on; th^ .27th of December 1,793, He was- educated 
by his iather, ! William . Laing, ; a private! teacher of classics;, and 
at! Edinburgh University > : .In 181 1 he , went to- Barbados as 
clerk to. his,*maternal uncle ! Colonel (afterwards General) Gabriel 
Gordon. Through General Sir Geprge Beckwith, governor of 
B aribados, he obtained an efisigney in ? the , York Light Infantry. 
He was employed in the West Indies, and in 1822 was prompted 
to a company in the Royal African Corps. In, that year, while 
with his regiment at. Sierra Leone, he was sent by the governor, 
Sir Charley MacCarthy,. to, the Mandingo country, with the double 
object; of opening up commerce and; endeavouring to abolish the 
slave trade in that region. : Later in the same, year Laing. visited 
Falaba, the capital of the Sulima country, and ascertained the 
source of the Rokell. He endeavoured to reach the source of 
theNiget| but.was. stopped by th^naiiv&a LBfe was-dmwever, 
enabled to fi^>it with (approximate accuracy F /He took am, active 
parkiirthe.Ashftnti of i ; 8^3t->?4j/and wisent honied with 


despatches containing- Ihe, news of the death in action of Sir 
Charles MacGarthy * Henry ^ 3rd . Bark -B athurst/ .then secretary 
1 for> the colonies, instructed Captain Lainglo undertake a journey, 

: via Tripoli and Timbuktu) to, further elucidate .the hydrography 
: of the Niger basin. : Laing left- England in February / 1825,; and* at 
| Tripoli on the 14th of; July, following h.e/maiiried;Emipa’Warriiig>-- 
ton, daughter of the British consul. Two days later, leaving this 
; bride behind, he started to cross the Sahara/ being accompanied 
•by a sheikh who: was subsequently accused of planning! his 
- murder.^ Ghadames, was » reached) by an indirect: route,- , in 
j October 1825^ and In December Laing was. in the Tual territory, 

J where he was well received by *. ; the Tuareg . ,On the 1 Qth t ;• of 
: January 1826 he left; Tuat, and made., for Timbuktu across* the 
; desert of TanezrofU ; Letters from him ; written, in May - and 
July following told; of sufferings, from lever and -tte plundering 
; of his caravan- 'by? Tuareg, - Laing< -being ; wounded in twenty tfour 
| places; in : the ; fightings - Another; letter - dated: /from Timbuktu 
| on: the 21 st of: September announced his arrival in. that city on 
j the preceding 18th of August/ and the insecurity of his position 
j Owing to \ the hostility , of the Tula chieftain; Bello, /then ; ruling 
j the ,vi city; > h He -added , • that he , -intended leaving- Timbuktu in 
1 three days’ time. , No ; further news - was received . ; from , < the 
traveller. From native ; information it was ascertained that he 
l left Timbuktu on the day - he had planned and: f was ; murdered 
' on' the night of, the; 26th of September 18:26. ; His papers; wfere 
• never recovered, though it : is believed that . they .were i secretly 
brought to Tripoli .in : 18^:8. In 1903 the French government 
placed, a tablet, bearing the name of the explorer and the date, of 
his: visit on . the house occupied by him during his thirty^eight 
days’. Stay in - Timbuktu., >| ; //r *' 

While in England in 1824 Laing prepared, a narrative of his, earlier 
journeys!, which was published in, 1^25 and entitled Travels in the 
T imartnee Jtobr'ahkd and Sdolima Countries , in | Western A fried. ‘ ! ' 5 1 ; 

| LAING, DAVID (i 793-1 8 78) ; Scottish antiquary, the son of 
William Lajng, a bookseller in Edinburgh, was born in that city 
on the 20th of April 1 7 93 .‘ ' .Fducuted at the Canongate Grammar 
School, when fourteen he was apprenticed to his father. Shortly 
! after the death of’ the latter in 183 7, Laing was elected to the 
librarianship of the Signet Library, which post he retained till 
! his death. Apart from an extraordinary general bihiiographical 
I knowledge^ Laing wm> best known as a lifelong student of the 
| literary . and , artistic histqry of 'Scotland. lie published , no 
| original voliimes, but contented himself with editing the works 
! of others. Of these, the chief &ie— Dunbar’s Works ( 2 vols., 

: 1834), with"' a supplement added in 1865; Robert Bdtllie’s 
! Letters and Journals (3 vols., 1841-1842) ; John Lenox’s Wortis 
(6 vols., 1846-1864); Poems and Fables of Robert Henry son 
\ (1865),;, Andrew of Wyntoun’s fjrygynale Crony kil , of Seotldnd 
(^ volsh 1872-1879); Sir David' Lyndsay’s [Poetical Works 
; (3 vols,,! 18^9). Laing was for more than fifty years a member 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scqtland; and he contributed 
upwards of a hundred separate papers to their Proceedings. 
lie was also for nibre than forty ^ears seCretary^ to the Lannatyrle 
Club, many .of the ptibljcatioiis 0^ w|dch were - editedljiy Jiitn!. 
; He was struck with' paralysis in i878 \Htile iri the Signet;;Lib|fary, 
[ and it is related that^’ on reebvierihg eohccibUshes^, he lboked 
j about and asked if a proof of Wyntbiin hid ,been sent' frptn the 
printers.; He died a feV days afterwards, on the 1 8th of October, 
in his eighty-sixth year. His library wks sold by auCtibn, a!iiq 
realized ^16,13:7^ To th^Uhiversit^ of Edinburgh he Bequeathed 
. His Collection ’ pf M S§. 

See the Bidgraphicai Memoir prefixed to Select Remains of Ancient, 
Popular and Romance Poetry of Scotland i edited ; by John Small 
(Edinburgh,; 1885) ; also T* G. ; Stevenson,. Ffptfces of David Laing 
with List of his Publications, &c.> (privately printed 1878). , . s 

LAING/ MALCOLM (1762-1818), Scottish historian,: son i of 
Robert Laing, and elder brother ' of Samuel Luing the elder, 
was, born on his ? paternal : estate on the Alainland of Orkney. 
Haying, , studied at the grammar ' school ; of Kirkwall and. at 
Edinburgh, University, ffie was> called , to, the Scotch bar in, 1785) 
but devoted his time mainly tp historical studies. , In 17,93 L® 
completed: ithe Iai#h vaud ;la§ti volume pf , jRobert^ ^lUenry's tHitfary 
of $rit@ittp ilhet fppplian which hepwrote T hping injfs stfpngjy 


LAING; 



liberal tone at variance with the preceding part oi the work'; 
and in 1802 he published his History of Scotland from the Union of 
the Crowns to the U niort of the Kingdoms , a’ work showing consider- 
able research. Attached to the History was a dissertation on 
the Gowrie conspiracy, and; another on the supposed authenticity 
of Ossian’s poems. In another dissertation; prefixed to a second 
and corrected edition of the History published in 1804, Laing 
endeavoured to prove that Mary, queen of Scots, wrote the 
Gasket' Letters, and was partly responsible for the murder of 
Lord Darnley. In the same year he edited the Life and Historie 
of. King James F/., and in 1805 brought out in two volumes an 
edition of Ossian’s poemsi Laing; who was a friend of Charles 
Jaimes Fox, was member of parliament for Orkney and Shetland 
from 1807 to 1812. He died on the 6th of November 1818. 

■ LAING, ; SAMUEL (181 0-1 897), 1 British * author and tail way , 
administrator, was born at Edinburgh on the 12th of December 
1810. He was the nephew of Malcolm Laing, the historian of 
Scotland; and his father, Samuel Laing (1780-1868), was also 
a well-known author; whose books on Norway and Sweden 
attracted much attention, Samuel Laing the younger entered 
St John’s College, Cambridge, in 1827, and after graduating as 
second wrangler and Smith’s prizeman, was elected a fellow, 
arid remained at Cambridge temporarily as a coach. He was 
called to the bar in 1837, and became private secretary to Mr 
Labouchere (afterwards Lord Taunton), the president of the 
Board of Trade. In 1842 he was made secretary to the railway 
department, and retained this post till 1847. He had by then 
become an authority on railway working, and had been a member 
of the Dalhousie Railway Commission; it was at his suggestion 
that the “ parliamentary ” rate of a penny a mile was instituted. 
In 1848 he was appointed chairman and managing director of 
the London, Brighton & South Coast Railway, and his business 
fa-culty showed itself in the largely increased prosperity of the 
line. He also became chairman (1852) of the Crystal Palace 
Company, but retired from both posts in 1855. In 1852 he 
entered parliament as a Liberal for Wick, and after losing his 
seat in 1857, was re-elected in 1859, in which year he was ap- 
pointed financial secretary to the Treasury; in i860 he was 
made finance minister in India. On returning from India, he 
was re-elected to parliament for Wick in 1865. He was defeated 
in 1868, but in 1873 he was returned for Orkney and Shetland, 
arid retained his seat till 1885. Meanwhile he had been re- 
appointed chairman of the Brighton line in 1867, and continued 
in that post till 1894, being generally recognized as an admirable 
administrator. He was also chairman of the Railway Debenture 
Trust and the Railway Share Trust. In later life he became 
well known as an author, his Modern Science and Modern 
Thought (1885), Problems of the Future (1889) and Human 
Origins (1892) being widely read, not only by reason of the 
writer’s influential position, experience of affairs and clear 
style, but also through their popular and at the same time 
well-informed treatment of the scientific problems of the day. 
Laing died at Sydenham on the 6th of August 1897. 

LAING’S [or Lang’s] NEK, a pass through the Drakensberg, 
South Africa, immediately north of Majuba (q.v.), at an elevation 
of 5400 to 6000 ft. It is the lowest part of a ridge which slopes 
from Majuba to the Buffalo river, and before the opening of 
the railway in : i 89 1 the road over the nek was the main artery 
of communication between Durban and Pretoria. The railway 
pierces the nek by a tunnel 2213 it. long. When the Boers 
rose, in revolt in December 1880 they occupied Laing’s Nek 
to, oppose the entry of British reinforcements into the Transvaal. 
On the 28th of January 1881 a small British force endeavoured 
to drive the Boers from the pass, but was forced to retire. 

LAIRD, MACGREGOR (1808-1861), Scottish riierchant, 
pioneer of British trade on the Niger, was born at Greenock in 
1808, the younger son of William Laird, founder of the Birken- 
head firm of shipbuilders of that name. In 1831 Laird and 
certain Liverpool merchants formed a company for the commercial 
development of the Niger regions, the lower course of the Niger 
having been made known that year by Richard and John Lander. 
In 183 2 the company despatched two siliall ships to the Niger, 


one, the “ Alburkah,” a paddle-wheel steamer of 55 tons designed 
by Laird, being the first iron vessel to make an ocean voyage. 
Macgregor Laird went with the expedition, which was led by 
Richard Lander and numbered forty-eight Europeans, of whom 
all but nine died from fever or, in the case of Lander, from 
.wounds. Laird went up the Niger to the confluence of the 
Benue (then called the Shary or Tchadda), which he was the 
first white man to ascend. He did not go far up the river but 
formed an accurate idea as to its source and course. The expedi- 
tion returned to Liverpool in 1834, Laird and Surgeon R. A. K. 
Oldfield being the only surviving officers besides Captain (then 
Lieut.) William Allen, R.N., who accompanied the expedition 
by order of the Admiralty to survey the river. Laird and 
Oldfield published in 1837 in two volumes the Narrative of an 
Expedition into the Interior of Africa by the River Niger . . .. -in 
1832 , 1833 , 1834. Commercially the expedition , had been; 
unsuccessful, but Laird had gained experience invaluable ito 
his successors; He never returned to Africa but henceforth 
devoted hiiriself largely to the development of trade with West 
Africa and especially to the opening up of the countries now 
forming the British protectorates of Nigeria. One of his principal 
reasons for so doing was his belief that this method was the best 
means of stopping the slave trade and raising the social condition 
of the Africans. In 1854 he sent out at his own charges, but with 
the support of the British government, a small steamer, the 
“ Pleiad,” which under W. B. Baikie made so successful a voyage 
that Laird induced the government to sign contracts for annual 
trading trips by steamers specially built for navigation of the 
Niger and Benue. Various stations were founded on the Niger, 
and though government support was withdrawn after the death 
of Laird and Baikie, British traders continued to frequent the 
river, which Laird had opened up with little or no personal 
advantage. Laird’s interests were not, however, wholly African. 
In 1837 he was one of the promoters of a company formed to 
run steamships between England and New York, and in 1838 
the “ Sirius,” sent out by this company, was the first ship to 
cross the Atlantic from Europe entirely under steam. Laird 
died in London on the 9th of January 1861. 

His elder brother, John Laird (1805-1874), was one of the first 
to use iron in the construction of ships; in 1829 he made an 
iron lighter of 60 tons which was used on canals and lakes in 
Ireland; in 1834 he built the paddle steamer “ John Randolph” 
for Savannah, U.S.A., stated to be the first iron ship seen in 
America. For the East India Company he built in 1839 the first 
iron vessel carrying guns and he was also the designer of the 
famous “ Birkenhead.” A Conservative in politics, he repre- 
sented Birkenhead in the House of Commons from 1861 to his 
death. 

laIs, the name of two Greek courtesans, generally distim 
guished as follows. (1) The elder, a native of Corinth, born 
; c. 480 B.C., was famous for her greed and hardheartedness, which 
gained her the nickname of Axine (the axe). Among her lovers 
were the philosophers Aristippus and Diogenes, and Eubatas 
(or Aristoteles) of Cyrene, a famous runner. In her old age 
she became a drunkard. Her grave was shown in the Craneion 
near Corinth, surmounted by a lioness tearing a ram. (2) The 
younger, daughter of Timandra the mistress of Alcibiades, born 
at Hyccara in Sicily c . 420 b.c., taken to Corinth during the 
Sicilian expedition. The painter Apelles, who saw her drawing 
water from the fountain of Peirene, was struck by her beauty, 
and took her as a model. Having followed a handsome Thessalian 
to his native land, she was slain in the temple of Aphrodite by 
women who were jealous of her beauty/ Many anecdotes are 
told of a Lais by Athenaeus, Aelian, Pausanias, and she forms 
the subject of many epigrams in the Greek Anthology; but, 
owing to the similarity of names, there is considerable uncertainty 
to whom they refer. The name itself, like Phryne, was used 
as a general term for a courtesan. 

See F. J acobs, Vermischte Schriften, iv. ( 1 830). 

LAISANT, CHARLES ANNE (1841- : ), French politician, 

was born $t Nantes on the 1st of November 1841, arid Was 
educated at the ficole Poly technique as a military engineer. 







He defended the fort bf Issy at the siege of Paris, and served 
in Corsica and in Algeria in 1873. In 1876 he resigned his 
commission to enter the Chamber as deputy for Nantes in the 
republican interest, and in 1879 he became director of the Petit 
Parisien. For alleged libel on General Courtot de Cissey in this 
paper he was heavily fined. In the Chamber he spoke chiefly 
qn army questions; and was chairman of a commission appointed 
to consider army legislation, resigning in 1887 on the refusal 
of the Chamber to sanction the abolition of exemptions of any 
kind. He then became an adherent of the revisionist policy 
of General Boulanger and a member of the League of Patriots. 
He was elected Boulangist deputy for the 18th Parisian arron- 
dissement in 1889. He did not seek re-election in 1893, but 
devoted himself thenceforward to mathematics, helping to make 
known in France the theories of Giusto Bellavitis. He was 
attached to the staff of the ficole Poly technique, and in 1903- 
1904 was president of the French Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

>• In addition to his political pamphlets Pourquoi 'et comment je suis 
Boulahgiste ( 1 887) and LAnarchie bourgeoise ( 1 887), he published 
mathematical works, among them Introduction & V etude des quart - 
ernions (1881) arid Theorie et applications des Squipollences (1887). 

LAI- YANG, a city in the Chinese province of Shan-tung, 
in 37 p N., 120 0 55' E., about the middle of the eastern peninsula, 
ori the highway running south from Chi-fu to Kin-Kia or Tirig- 
tsu harbour. It is surrounded by well-kept walls of great 
antiquity, and its main streets are spanned by large pailous 
or monumental arches, some dating from the time of the emperor 
Tai-ting-ti of the Yuan dynasty (1324). There are extensive 
suburbs both to the north and south, and the total population 
is estimated at 50,000. The so-called Ailanthus silk produced 
by Saturnia cynthid is woven at Lai-yang into a strong fabric; 
and the manufacture of the peculiar kind of wax obtained from 
the la-shu or wax-tree insect is largely carried on in the vicinity. 

LAKANAL, JOSEPH (1762^-1845), French politician, was born 
at Serres (Ariege) on the 14th of July 1762. His name, origin- 
ally Lacanal, was altered to distinguish him from his Royalist 
brothers. He joined one of the teaching congregations, and for 
fourteen years taught in their schools. When elected by his 
native department to the Convention in 1792 he was acting 
as vicar to his uncle Bernard Font (1723-1800), the constitutional 
bishop of Pamiers. In the Convention he held apart from the 
various party sections, although he voted for the death of 
Louis XVI. He rendered great service to the Revolution by 
his practical knowledge of education. He became a member 
of the Committee of Public Instruction early in 1793, and after 
carrying many useful decrees on the preservation of national 
monuments; on the military schools, on * the reorganization 
of the Museum of Natural History and other matters, he brought 
forward on the 26th of June his Projet d* education natibnale 
(printed at the Imprimerie Nationale), which proposed to lay 
the burden or primary education on the public funds, but to 
leave secondary education to private enterprise. Provision was 
also made for public festivals, and a central commission was to 
be entrusted with educational questions. The scheme, in the 
main the work of Sieyes, was refused by the Convention, who 
submitted the whole question to a special commission of six, 
which under the influence of Robespierre adopted a report 
by Michel le Teletier de Saint Fargeau shortly before his tragic 
death. Lakanal, who was a member of the commission, now 
began to work for the organization of higher education, and 
abandoning the principle of his Pro jet advocated the establish- 
ment of state-aided schools for primary, secondary and university 
education. In October 1793 he was sent by the Convention to 
the south-western departments and did not return to Paris 
until after the revolution of Thermidor. He now became 
president of the Education Committee and promptly abolished 
the system which had had Robespierre’s support. He drew up 
schemes for departmental normal schools, for primary schools 
(reviving in substance the Projet) and central schools. . He 
presently acquiesced in the supersession of his own system, 
but continued his educational reports after his election to the 
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Council of the Five Hundred. In 1799 He was sent by the 
Directory to organize the defence of the four departments on 
the left bank of the Rhine threatened by invasion. Under the 
Consulate he resumed his professional work, and after Waterloo 
retired to America, where he became president of the university 
of Louisiana. He returned to France in 1834, and shortly 
afterwards, in spite of his advanced age, married a second time. 
He died in Paris on the 14th of February 1845; his widow 
survived till 1881. Lakanal was an original member of the 
Institute of France: * He published in 1838 an Expose sommaire 
des travaux de Joseph Lakanal. 

His eloge at the Academy of M oral arid Political Science, of which 
he was a member, was pronounced by the comte de R6musat 
(February 16, 1845),, and a Notice historique by F. A. M. Mignet was 
read on the 2nd of May 1857. See also notices by £ mile Darnaud 
(Paris, 4874), ‘‘ Marcus ” (Paris, 1879), P. Legendre in Hommes de la 
revolution (Paris, 1882),. E. Giiillon, Lakanal et V instruction, publique 
(Paris, 1 881). For details of the reports submitted by him to the 
government see M. Tourneux, “ Histoire de !’ instruction publique, 
actes et deliberations de la convention, &c.”in Bibliog. de Vhist. de 
Paris (vol. iii., 1900) ; also A. Robert and G. Cougny, Dictionnaire 
des parlementaires (vol. ii., 1890). 

LAKE, GERARD LAKE, ist Viscount (1744-1868), British 
general, was born on the 27th of July 1744. He entered the 
foot guards in 1758, becoming lieutenant (captain in the army) 
1762, captain (lieut.-colonel) in 1776, major 1784, and lieut.- 
colonel in 1 792, by which time he was a general officer in the army. 
He served with his regiment in Germany in 1760-1762 arid with 
a composite battalion in the Yorktown campaign of 1781? 
After this he was equerry to the prince of Wales, afterwards 
George IV. In 1790 he became a major-general, and in 1793 
was appointed to command the Guards Brigade in the duke of 
York’s army in Flanders. He was in command at the brilliant 
affair of Lincelles, on the 18th of August 1793, and served on the 
continent (except for a short time when seriously ill) until April 
1794. He had now sold his lieut.-colonelcy in the guards, and 
had become colonel of the 53rd foot arid governor of Limerick. 
In 1 797 he was promoted lieut .-general. In the following year 
the Irish rebellion broke out. Lake, who was then serving in 
Ireland, succeeded Sir Ralph Abercromby in command of the 
troops in April 1798, issued a proclamation ordering the surrender 
of all arms by the civil population of Ulster, and on the 21st of 
June routed the rebels at Vinegar Hill (near Enniscorthy, Co. 
Wexford). He exercised great, but perhaps not unjustified, 
severity towards all rebels found in arms. Lord Cornwallis 
now assumed the chief command in Ireland, and in August sent 
Lake to oppose the French expedition which landed at Killala 
Bay. On the 29th of the same month Lake arrived at Castlebar, 
but only in time to witness the disgraceful rout of the troops 
under General Hely-Hutchinson (afterwards 2nd earl of Donough- 
more) ; but he retrieved this disaster by compelling the surrender 
of the French at Ballinamuck, near Cloone, on the 8th of 
September. In 1799 Lake returned to England, and soon after- 
wards obtained the command in chief in India. He took; oyer 
his duties at Calcutta in July 1861, and applied himself to the 
improvement of the Indian army, especially in the direction 
of making all arms, infantry, cavalry and artillery, more mobile 
; and more manageable. In 1802 he was made a full general. 

On the outbreak of war with the Mahratta confederacy . in 
1803 General Lake took the field against Sindhia, and within 
two months defeated the Mahrattas at Coel, stormed Aligahr, 
took Delhi and Agra, and won the great victory of Laswari 
(November ist, 1 803 % where the power of Sindhia was completely 
broken, with the loss of thirty-one disciplined battalions, trained 
and officered by F renchmen, and 426 pieces of ordnance. This 
defeat, followed a few days later by Major-General Arthur 
Wellesley’s victory at Argaum, compelled Sindhia to come to 
terms, and a treaty with him was signed in December 1803. 
Operations were, however, continued against his confederate, 
Holkar, who, on the 17th of November 1804, was defeated; by 
Lake at Farrukhabad. But the fortress of Bhurtpore held; out 
against four assaults early in 1805, and Cornwallis, who succeeded 
Wellesley as governor-general in July of that year — superseding 
Lake at the same time as commander-in-chief— determined 


to put an end to the war. - But after c the death of Corji^IJis 
in October; of the- same -year, Lake pursued Holkar into ,th^ 
Punjab arid compelled him to surrender at Amritsar in December 
1805.- 4 Wellesley in a despatch attributed much of the success 
of the iwar to Lake’s “ matchless; energy, ability and valour.” 
For his services Lake received the thanks of parliament, and was 
rewarded by a peerage in September 1804., At the conclusion 
of the, war he returned to England, and in 1807 he was created a 
viscount. He represented Aylesbury in the House of Commons 
from 1790 to 1802, and he also was brought into the Irish parlia- 
ment by the government as member for Armagh in 1799 to 
vote for the Union. He =died in London on the 20th of February 
1808. t ; : • • .v . ••• •:. . / 

; See H. Pearse, Memoir Of the Life dhd SeWices 'of Viscount Lake 
(London, 1908). ; G. B. Mafleson, Decisive Battles' of India (1883) ; 
J. Grant Diiff , 5 History bf the' Mahraitas ( 1 873) ; / short memoir in 
From Crofhivell to Wellington \ ed. Spehser Wilkinson. " ' 

LAKE. Professor : For el ; of Switzerland, the founder of the 
science of limnology (Gr. Xt txvr), a lake) 5 , defines a lake (Lat. 
lacits) as a mass of still water situated in a depression of the 
ground, without direct communication with the sea, The, term 
&rsbmetimes applied to widened parts of rivers, and. sometimes 
to bodies of water which lie along sea-coasts, even at sea-level 
and in direct communication with the sea. The terms pond, 
tarn, loch and mere are applied to smaller lakes according to size 
and position. Some lakes are so large that an observer cannot 
see low objects situated on the opposite shore,.’ owing to the 
lake-surface assuming the general curvature of the earth’s 
surface. Lakes are nearly universally distributed, but are more 
abundant in high than in low latitudes. They are abundant in 
mountainous regions, especially in those which have been 
recently glaciated. They are ..frequent along rivers Which have 
low gradients and wide flats, where the y are clearly connected 
with the changing .channelof the river. . Low lands' lji piroxiniity 
to the sea, especially in wet climates, have numerous lakes, as, 
for instance,! Florida.’ Lakes may be either fresh or salt, Recording 
to the nature of the climate, soriie being much more ^alt' than the 
sea itself t They occur, in all altitudes ;'j Lake Titicaca in South 
America is 12,500 ft; above sea-ieVOl, and Yellowstone LakO 
in the tlrhited States is, 7741ft. above the sea; OU the; other hand, 
the surface of the Caspian Sea is 86 fc, |the' t Sga J <SiP ft. 
and the Dead Sea 1292 it. below the level lot the ocean. 

The primary source of lake water is atmospheric precipitatidh, 
which may reach the lakes, through fain, melting ice and snow, 
springs, rivers and imihedidte run-off from the land-surfaces. 
The surface of the earth, with which we are directly in touch, 
is composed of lithosphere, hydrosphere and atmosphere, and 
these interpenetrate. Lakes, rivers,, the water-vapour of .the 
atmosphere land the water of hydration of the lithosphere, must 
all be regarded as outlying portions of the, hydrosphere, which 
is chiefly made : up| bf the great oceans. Lakes may be compared 
to oceanic islands. Just as an oceanic island presents many 
peculiarities in its rocks, soil, fauna arid r flbra, due to Its isolation 
from the larger terrestrial masses, so does a lake present peculi- 
arities and an individuality in its physical, chemical arid biological 
features, bwihg to its positioii apd separation from the waters 
of the great oceans. . V ; 

Origin Of Lakes. — From the geological poirit of view, lakes may be 
arranged into three groups : (A) s Rock-Basins, (B) Barrier- Basins 
and (Q Organic Basins, ; ,, ; : p = "-i i. 5 . r, 

, A- Rock- Basin s have .been, formed in . se veral ways. - - 
1 1. By slow movements of the earth's crust, during the formation pf 
mbiilitains ; the Lake 6f ] Geiieva in ; Switzerland arid the Lake of 
Annecy in France are dub to the subsidence or wafpirig of part of the 
Alps ; on ; the other . hand, Lakes : Stefaniq, . Rudolf, Albert .Isfyapza, 
Tanganyika and Nyasa in Africa, and the Dead S<>a,in Asia Minor, 
are all believed* to lie in a , great rift or sunken valley. 

2: By Vblcdhic AgentieS. ^Crater dakris formed On the sites of 
dormant volcanoes may be from <su few yards to; several miles in 
width i have generally; a circular form, and are often without, visible 
outlet. Excellent examples -pf such lakes are to be^ seem in the : pro- 
vince of. Rome (Italy) arid in the central plateau of France, where 
MV Defebecque found the Lake of ISsarles 329 fL in depth. The riibst 
splendid crater-lake is found on the summit of the Cascade* range of 
Southern ; Oregon. (U§i A.)*. This lakeis200Q ft : . in depth., / 

3; By Subsidence due, to Subterranean Channels and Caves in timer 


stone Rocks < — When tjhe$p$s pfigfeatlJinestpne caves or urid^gpound 
lakes fall in’, they produce at the surface what are . balled limestone 
sinks. Lakes similar to these afb also ! fbdndfm regions abbbiridink in 
rock-salt deposits ; -the Jura range off eri many such fakes; ■ ; ; ; -u ’ 

4. By Glacier Erosipn.-r-K. C. Ramsay > has shown that innumerable 
lakes of the northern hemisphere do not lie in figures produced by 
underground disturbances, nor in areas of subsidence, nor in syn- 
clinal folds of strata, but are the results of glacial erosion. Many 
flat alluvial plains above gorges in Switzerland, as well, as in the 
Highlands of Scotland, . were, without doubt, What Sir Archibald 
Geikie calls glen-lakes, or true rock-basins, which have been filled 
up by sand and mud brought into them by their tributary streams. 

B. BARRiER-BASiNS.—^These may be due to the following causes :— 

1. A landslip often occurs in mountainous regions, where strdta, 
dipping, towards the valley, rest on Soft layers; the hard rocks slip 
irpo the valley after heavy rains, dimming, back the drainage,, which 
then forms a barrier-basin. Many small lakes high up in the Alps; 
arid Pyrenees are formed by a river being dammed back in this Way, 

2. By a Glacier.— Alaska, in Scandinavia and in the Alps a 

glacier often bars the mouth of a tributary Valley, the strearh flowing 
therein is dammed back, and a lake is thus formed. The, best-known 
lake of this kind is the Marjelen Lake in the Alps, near the great 
Aletsch Glacier. Lake Castain in Alaska is barred by thri Malaspiaa 
Glacier ;: it is 2 or 3 m. long and 4 m. in width when at its highest 
level ;{ it discharges through a tunnel 9 m. in length beneath the icer 
sheet*. The famous parallel roads of Glen Roy in Scotland are suc- 
cessive terraces formed along the shores of a glacial lake during the 
waning glacial epoch. Lake Agassiz, which during the glacial period 
occupied the valley of the Red River, arid of which the present Like 
Winnipeg is a remnant, was formed by an ice-dam along the margin 
of two great ice-sheets. It is estimated to haye been 700 m. in length, 
and to have covered an area of 119,000 sq. m., thus exceeding the 
total area of the five great North AmCricah lakes : $uperirir (31,20b), 
Michigan (22,450), Huron with Georgian Bay (23,800);* Erie (9960) 
and Ontario (7240). ; , T • * • • ; •: 

3 . By the Lateral Moraine of an Actual Glacier . — These lakes some- 
times occur . in the .Alps of Central Europe and in the Pyrenees 
Mountains. \ ; : ' 11 ' ,v:i 

4. By the Frontal Moraine of an Ancient Glacier.— The barrier in 
this case? consists <of the last ' moraine left by the retreating glacier. 
Such lakes are. abundant in the northern hemisphere, especially ip 
Scotland and the Alps. 

5. By Irregular Deposition of Glacial Drift — After the/fetreat of 
Continental glaciers great masses of glacial drift are left Ori m^ iarid- 
surfaces, but, on account -of the manner in which these fnasses were 
deposited, they abound in; depressions, that become filled with wafer. 
Often ,thes ( e lakes , are without visible outlets, the .water frequently 
percolating through the glacial drift. These lakes are so numerous 
iri ! the nofth-eristerri part Of North Ariierica that one can trace the 
southern boundary of the great ice-sheet by following the; southern 
limit of the lake-strewn region, where lakes -may be counted by tens 
of thousands, varying from the size of a, tarn to that of the great 
Laurentian lakes above mentioned. 

6 . By' Sand (irifted into Dunes.— It is a well-known fact that sand 
may travel across; a country for several miles in the direction of the 
prevailing winds; When these sand-dunes obstruct a y alley a lake 
may be formed. A good example of such a . lake is fpund in Moses 
Lake in the state of Washington ; but the sand-.durics inay also fill up 
or subriierge fiVer- valleys and lakes, Tor instance, ’in the Sahara, 
Where the Shotts are ■ like vast lakes: in the early morning j and in 
the afternoon, when much evaporation has taken place, like vast 

plains of white salt. , .... . w . 

7. By Alluvial Matter deposited by Lateral Streams —If the current 

of a main river be riot powerful enough to* sweep away detrital rriktter 
brought down by a lateral stream, a dam is formed causing a lake. 
These lakes are frequently met with in the narrow valleys of the 
Highlands, of Scotland., ; . f , , ' ... 

8 . By' Flows of Lava,— Lakes of this kind are met with in volcanic 

regions. . ’ " M '• ' ! 'V'”' 

C. Organic Basins.— In the vast tundras, that skirt the Arciic 
Ocean in both the 1 Old rind the new world, a great number Of frozen 
ponds' arid lakes are met with, surrounded by banks of vegetation. 
SnowJ-bariks are generally accumulated every season at the? same 
spots. ; During summer,, the growth of the c tpndra vegetation i is 
very rapid, and the snow-drifts that last longest are surrounded 
by luxuriant vegetatioii. When such accumulations of snow 
finally melt, the vegetation on the place they occupied is much less 
than along their borders. Y ear after year such places become more 
and, . more depressed,, comparatively to the general surface, where 
vegetable growth is more abundant, arid thus give origin to lakes.’"' 

It is well kriOWn that in Coral-reef regions small bays ate cut Off 
from the ocean by the growth, of corals, and thus ultimately fresh- 
water basins are; formed. - • T :•••• ^ r, •-•■■,* 

. f Life History of Lakes.— Fxdm thri time of its fbrriiatiori a lake 
is destjned 1 to disappear. The historical period has riot been 
long enough to. enable rrian to have Watched the birth, "life rind 
death of any single lake of considerable size, still by study irig the 


bf the course 


various stages of 
they run can be 6 

In humid regions' i^q processes tend to the extinction , of a 
lake, viz. the deposition of detrital matter in the lake, and the 
lowering of the lake by the cutting action of the outlet stream 
on the barrier. These outgoing streams, however, being very 
pure and clear, all ( detrital matter; haying been deposited in the 
lake, have less eroding power than > inflowing streams. One 
of the best examples of the action of the filling-up process is 
presented by Lophs Dome, Veil and Lubnaig , in the Callander 
district of Scotland. In post-glacial times these three lochs 
formed, without doubt, one continuous sheet of water, which 
subsequently became divided into three different basins by the 
deposition of sediment. Loch Dome has been separated, from 
Loch Voil by alluvial cones laid down by two opposite streams. 
At the head of Loch Doihe there is an alluvial flat that stretches 
for i| m., formed by the Lbchlarig river and its tributaries. 
The long stretch of alluvium that separates Loch Voil from ; 
Loch Lubnaig has been laid down by Calair Burn in Glen Buckie, 
by the Kirkton Burn at Balquhidder, and by various streams 
on both sides of Strathyre. Loch . Tubnaig once extended to a 
point J hi. beyond its present outlet, the level , of the loch being 
lowered , about 20 ft. ( by the denuding action of the ri ver Leny 
on its rocky barrier. 

In arid regions, where the rainfall is often less than 10 ins. 
in the year j the action of winds in the transport of sand and dust * 
is -more in evidence than that of rivers, and the effects of evapora^ 


ge of climate in the direction of aridity reduced the level of 
||ihlake below the level of the outlet, the waters became gradually 
salt, and the former great fresh-water lake has been reduced 
gradually to the relatively small Great Salt Lake of the present 
day. The sites of extinct salt lakes yield salt in commercial 
quantities. ! ; j! . , /V.""'’' 

The Water of Lakes. — (a) Composition. — 1 1 is, interesting to com- 
pare the quantity of solid matter in, and the chemical composition of, 
the water of fresh and salt lakes: — ; • ••• v ' 

Total Solids by Evaporation 
' • expressed ip Gramg pecLttfO. 

Great Salt Lake (Russefl) . . . . . 238-12 , ,..L' 

Lake of Geneva (.Delebecque) . .. . .... _ ‘0-1775, .; ; 

The following analysis of a sample of the water of the Great Salt 
Lake (Utah, U.S.A.) is given: by I* Q. Russell : — ’ > 

( . Grams per Litre. Probable Cdmbinatioil. 

Na . . . 75-825 NaCl . . 192-860 

K . . . 3-925 K2SO4 . . ' . 8-756 

Li . . . o-02i L12SO4 . . 0-166 

Mg . . . 4-844 MgCl 2 . . .15-044 : 

Ca . J .; . 2-424 MgS04 . . 5-216 

Cl . . . 128-278 CaS04 . . 8-240 

SO 3 . . . 12-522 Fe 2 0 3 -fAl 2 0 3 . 0-004 

O in sulphates . 2-494 Si 0 2 . . . o-oi8 

Fe 2 0 3 “f AI2O3 . 0-004 Surplus SO3 0-051 

Si 0 2 . ; : o-o 1 8 

B02O3 . . . ^ trace 

Br 3 , ; . faint trace C ' 

The following analyses of the waters of other salt lakes are: given 
by Mr J. Y. Buchanan (Art. “ Lake,” Ency. Brit., 9th Ed.), ^n anajy-r 
sis. of seaT water from the Suez Canal being added for comparison :-rr? 
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„ Iron . . . . 

„ Magnesia . . 

0*0053 
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0-0014 




9-4031 

0-0069 < ; 
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Carbonate of Soda . ;- f ' v 






5-3976 . 

...... , . 

Phosphate of Lime . . 

0-0028 


0-0021 



, ...... J '.": 
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Sulphate of Lime . . ; .. 

.. : : • 

1/3499 ; 

0-9004 

; •, - ; 

0-757.0 

0-8690 

. . 

'. , :U 8593.., y; 

... „ Magnesia . . 

0 9324 

2-9799 

3*0855 

6^-9550 ; 

I3-5460 


0-2595 

.» 3*2231 

,, ' Soda . . . 

i-mi 
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, ■ ■ ; 

2-5673 


; „ Potash . . 


i '■ v # ' 

• . : . K) t j. > 


... 


0-5363 

! ■■ - ;■ : <•! • 

Chloride of Sodium . • 

6>9O08 

6-2356 

8-1163 

83-2840 

I92-4I00 

76-5000 

8,0500 

40-4336 - 

0-6231 , 

„ Potassium , . , /... 

0-2209 

: 0-1145 , 

0-1339 

9*9560 


23-3000 


,, Rubidium 

0*0055 

6-0034 

: 0-2510 

I5-46IO 



0-0265. .; 

' „ Magnesium . r 


0*0003 

0-6115 

129-3779 

95*6000 


4-7632 1 

„ ; Calciuril . . 

• • # ! 




0-5990 

22-4500 


! . . .. ^ 

Bromide of Magnesium . . 

0-0645 


o-oo8i 

o*I93° 

• 2-3100 


0-0779, 

Silica . . . . . . . 

0-0098 


0-0024 

: 

0-2400 

0-076l 

0-0027 

Total Solid Matter 

11-1463 \ 

10-8987 . 

12-9773 : 

284-9960 

222-7730 1 

22 I-2600 

I7-2899 

5I-0264 ' 


tion greater than of precipitation. Salt and bitter- lakes prevail 
in these regions. Many salt lakes, such as the Dead Sea and the 
Great Salt Lake, are descended from f resh-water ancestors, 
while others, like the Caspian' and Aral Seas, are isolated portions 
of the ocean. Lakes of the first group have usually become salt 
through^ a decrease in tjie rainfall of the region in which they 
occur. The water begins to get salt when the evaporation from 
the lake exceeds the inflow. The inflowing waters bring' in a 
small amount of saline' and alkaline matter, which becomes 
more and more . concentrated as the evaporation increases. 
In lakes of the second group the waters were salt at. the outset. 
If inflow exceeds evaporation they become fresher, and may 
ultimately become quite fresh. If the evaporation exceeds the 
inflow they diminish in size, and their waters become more and 
.more salt and bitter. The first lake which occupied the basin 
of the Great Salt Lake of Utah appears to have been fresh; then 
with a change of climate to have become a salt lake. Another 
change of climate taking place, the level of the lake rose until it 
overflowed, the outlet being? by the Snake river; the lake then 
became fresh; This expanded lake has been called Lake Bonne- 
ville, which dovered h* i'&ifa of about 17,000 sq. m. Another 


This table embraces examples of several types of salt lakes. ! In the 
Koko-nor, Aral and open Caspian Seas we have examples of the 
moderately salt , . non-sat urated waters. In the Karabugas, a branch 
gulf of the Caspian, Urmia and the Dead Seas we have examples' of 
saturated Waters containing principally chlorides. Lake Vail is . ap 
example of the alkaline seas which also occur in Egypt, Hungary 
and other countries. Their peculiarity consists in the quantity of 
carbonate of soda dissolved in their waters, which is collected by the 
inhabitants for domestic and commercial purposes. 

The following analyses by Dr Bourcart give an idea of the chemical 
composition of the water of fresh-water lakes in grams per litre: — 
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0-0008 
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0-0012 

0-0006 

0-0008 
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0-0017 
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Na ? S04 . . . 

O-OOI I 

0-0038 
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0-0021 
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0-0044 
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0-006 

0-0305 

0-0003 

0-00130 

MgC0 3 . . - . 

GaS0 4 . * . . 

0-0046 

0-0158 

0*0008 

0*00015 

CaCOa . . ! 

0-107 

0-1189 

o-oo6i 

0-00178 ’ 
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(b) Movements and T emperature of Lake- Waters.— (i ) In addition 
to the rise and fall of the surface-level of lakes due to rainfall and 
evaporation, there is a transference of water due to the action of wind 
which results in raising the level at the end to which the wind is 
blowing. In addition to the well-known progressive waves there are 
also stationary waves or ‘ ‘ seiches ’ ’ which are less apparent . A 
seiche is a standing oscillation of a lake, usually in the direction 
of the longest diameter, but occasionally transverse. In a motion 
of this kind every particle of the water of the lake oscillates syn- 
chronously with every other, the periods and phases being the same 
for all, and the orbits similar but of different dimensions and 
not similarly situated. Seiches were first discovered in 1730 by 
Fatio de Duillier, a well-known Swiss engineer, and were first 
systematicklly studied by Professor Fore! in the Lake of Geneva. 
Large numbers of observations have been made by various observers 
ih lakes in many parts of the world. Henry observed a fifteen-hour 
seiche in Lake Erie, which is 396 kilometres in length, and Endros 
recorded a seiche of fourteen seconds in a small pond only hi metres 
in length. Although these waves cause periodical rising and falling 
of the water-level, they are generally inconspicuous, and can only be 
recorded, by a registering apparatus, a limnograph. Standard work 
has been done in the study of seiches by the Lake Survey of Scot- 
land, under the immediate direction of Professor Chrystal, who has 
given much attention to the hydrodynamical theories of the pheno- 
menon. Seiches are probably due to several factors acting together 
or separately, such as sudden variations of atmospheric pressure, 
changes, in the strength or direction of the wind. Explanations such 
as lunar attraction and earthquakes have been shown to be un- 
tenable as a general cause of seiches. 

2. The water temperature of lakes may change with the season 
from place to place and from layer to layer; these changes are 
brought about by insolation, by terrestrial radiation, by contract with 
the atmosphere, by rain, by the inflow of rivers and other factors, 
but the most important of all these are insolation and terrestrial 
radiation. Fresh water has its greatest density at a temperature of 
39-2° F., so that water both above and below this temperature floats* 
to the surface, and this physical fact largely determines the water 
stratification in a lake. In salt lakes the maximum density point is 
much lower, ^nd does not come into play. In the tropical type of 
fresh- water lake the temperature is always higher than 39° F., and the 
temperature decreases as the depth increases. In the polar type the 
temperature is always lower than 39 0 F., and the temperature 
increases from the surface downwards. In the temperate type the 
distribution of temperature in winter resembles the polar type, 
and in summer the tropical type. In Loch Ness and other deep | 
Scottish lochs the temperature in March and April is 41 0 to 42 0 F., 
and is then nearly uniform from top to bottom. As the sun comes 
north, and thh mean air temperature begins to be higher than the 
Surface temperature, the surface waters gain heat, and this heating 
goes oil till the month of August. About this time the mean air 
temperature falls below the surface temperature, and the lodi begins 
to part with its heat by radiation and conduction. The temperature 
of the deeper layers beyond 300 ft. is only slightly affected throughout 
the whole year. In the autumn the waters of the loch are divided 1 
into two compartments, the upper having a temperature from 49 0 to 
* 55 ° F., the deeper a temperature from 41® to 45°. Between these lies ! 
the discontinuity-layer {Sprungschicht of the Germans), where there 
is a rapid fall of temperature within a very short distance. In 
August this discontinuity-layer is well marked, and lies at a depth of 
about 150 ft.; as the season advances this layer gradually sinks 
deeper, and the layer of uniform temperature above it increases in 
depth, and slowly loses heat, until finally the whole loch assumes 
a nearly uniform temperature. Many years ago Sir John Murray 
showed by means of temperature observations the manner in which 
large bodies of water were transferred from the windward to the lee- 
ward end of a loch, and subsequent observations seem to show that, 
before the discontinuity-layer makes its appearance, the currents 

f )roduced by winds are distributed through the whole mass of ^ the 
bch. When, however, this layer appears, the loch is divided into 
two current-systems, as shown in the following diagram 

Direction of Wind 

— TU _ 

'' —1 
— - 


Current systems in a loch induced by wind at the surface. (After 
Wedderburn.) 

AB, Discontinuity layer. E, Secondary surface current, 

i C, Surface current. F, Secondary return current. 

D, Primary return current. 

Another effect of the separation of the loch into two compartments 
by the surface of discontinuity is to render possible the temperature- 
seiche. The surface-current produced by the wind transfers a large 
quantity of warm water to the lee end of the loch, with the result that 
the surface of discontinuity is deeper at the lee than at the windward 


end,. .When the rwind peases, a temperatitrer seiche is started,; just 
as an ordinary seiche is started in a basm^qf jwater which has been 
tilted. This temperature-seiche has been studied experimentally 
and rendered visible by superimposing a layer of paraffin on a layer 
of water. 

Wedderburn estimates the quantity of heat that enters Loch Ness 
and is given out again during the year to be approximately sufficient 
to raise about 30,000 million gallons of water from freezing-point to 
boiling-point. Lakes thus modify the climate of the region in which 
they occur, both by increasing its humidity and by decreasing 
its range of temperature. They cool and moisten the atmosphere 
by evaporation during summer, and when they freeze in winter a 
vast amount of latent heat is liberated, and moderates the fall of 
temperature. 

Lakes act as reservoirs for water, and so tend to restrain floods, 
and to . promote regularity of flow. They become sources of 
mechanical power, and as their waters are purified by allowing the 
sediment which enters them to settle, they become valuable sources 
of water-supply for towns and cities. In temperate regions small 
and shallow lakes are likely to freeze all over in winter, but deep 
lakes in similar regions do not generally freeze, owing to the fact that 
the low temperature of the air does not continue long enough to cool 
down the entire body of water to the maximum density point. Deep 
lakes are thus the best sources of water-supply for cities, for in 
summer they supply relatively cool water and in winter relatively 
warm water. Besides, the number of organisms, in deep lakes is 
less than in small shallow lakes, in which there is a much higher 
temperature in summer, and consequently much greater organic 
growth. The deposits, which are formed along the shores and on the 
floors of lakes, depend on the geological structure and nature of the 
adjacent shores. 

' Biology . — Compared with the waters of the ocean those of 
lakes may ' safely be said to contain relatively few animals and 
plants. Whole groups of organisms — the Echinoderms, for 
instance — are unrepresented. In the oceans there is a much 
greater uniformity in the physical and chemical conditions 
than obtains in lakes. In lakes the temperature varies widely. 
To underground lakes light does not penetrate, and in these 
some of the organisms may be blind, for example, the blind 
crayfish ( Cambarus pellucidus) and the blind fish ( Amblyopsis 
spelaeus) of the Kentucky caves. The majority of lakes are 
fresh, while some are so salt that no organisms have been found 
in them. The peaty matter in other lakes is so abundant that 
light does not penetrate to any great depth, and the humic acids 
in solution prevent the development of some species. Indeed, 
every lake has an individuality of its own, depending upon 
climate, size, nature of the bottom, chemical composition 
and connexion with other lakes. While the ocean contains 
many families and genera not represented in lakes, almost 
every genus in lakes is represented in the ocean. 

The vertebrates, insects and flowering plants inhabiting lakes vary 
much according to latitude, and are comparatively well known to 
zoologists and botanists. The micro-fauna and flora have only 
recently been studied in detail, and we cannot yet be said to know 
much about tropical lakes in this respect. Mr James Murray, who. 
has studied the Scottish lakes, records in over 400 Scottish lochs 724 
species (the fauna including 447 species, all invertebrates, and the 
flora comprising 277 species) belonging to the following groups; the 
list must not be regarded as in any way complete: — 


Fauna. Flora . 


Mollusca . . 

7 species 

Phanerogamia . 

65 species 

Hydrachnida . 

• 17 


Equisetaceae . 

1 


Tardigrada . . 

• 30 

tt 

Selaginellaceae . 

1 


Insecta . 

7 

ff 

Characeae . 

6 

»> 

Crustacea . . 

. 78 

ft 

Musci . . 

18 

ft 

Bryozoa . . . 

7 

tt 

Hepaticae . . 

; 2 


Worms . 

25 

ft 

Florideae 

2 


Rotifera . 

. 181 


Chlorophyceae . 

142 

if 

Gastrotricha . . 

2 

t } 

Bacillariaceae . 

26 

tt 

Coelenterata . . 

1 

ft 

Myxophyceae . 

10 

tt 

Porifera . . 

Protozoa . . . 

1 

. 91 

ft 

Peridiniaceae 

4 



447 

>> 


2 77 

tt 


These organisms are found along the shores, in the deep waters, 
and in the surface waters of the lakes. ■ ) 

The littoral region is the most populous part of lakes ; the existence 
of a rooted vegetation is only possible there, and this in turn supports 
a rich littoral fauna. The greater heat of; the water along the margins 
also favours growth. The great majority of the species in Scottish 
lochs are met with in this region. Insect larvae of many kinds are 
found under stones or among weeds. Most of the Cl^idoqera, and the 





Copepoda of the genus Cyclops, andthp Harpacticidaejare only found 
in this region. Wate^i|iites, nearly all the Rotifers, Gastrotricha , 
Tardigrada and MolldScf airp found here, and Rhizopods are abund- 
ant. A large number of the littoral species in Loch Ness extends 
down to a depth of about 300 ft. 

The abyssal region, in Scottish lochs, lies, as a rule, deeper than 
300 ft., and in this deep region a well-marked association of animals 
appears in the muds ort the bdttom, but none of them are peculiar 
to it: they all extend into the littoral zone, from which they were 
originally- derived. In Loch Ness the following sparse population 
was recorded :-~ 

1 Mollusc : Pisidium pusillum (Gmel). 

3 Crustacea: Cyclops viridis, Jurine. 

Candona Candida (Mull). 

•’ Cypria ophthalmica, Jurine. 

3 Worms : Stylodrilus gabreteae ,, Vejd. : 

Oligochaete, not determined. 

, . Automolos morgiensis (Du Plessis), 

1 Insect: Chironomus (larva). 

Infusoria:. Several, ectoparasites on Pisidium and Cyclops , 
... not determined. 

In addition, the following were found, casually at great depths in 
Loch Ness: Hydra, Limnaea peregra, Proales ddphnicola and 
Lynceus affinis. 

The pelagic region of the Scottish lakes is occupied by numerous 
microscopic organisms* belonging to the Zooplankton and Phyto- 
plankton. Of the former group 30 species belonging to the Crustacea, 
Rotifera and Protozoa were recorded in Loch Ness, Belonging to the 
second group 150 species were recorded, of which 120 were Desmids. 
Some Of these species of plankton organisms are almost universal in 
the Scottish lochs, while others are quite local. Some of the species 
occur all the year through, while others have only been recorded in 
summer or in winter. The great development of Algae in the surface 
waters, called “ flowering of the water ” ( Wasserbliithe) , was observed 
in August in Loch Lomond; a distinct “ flowering,” due to Chloro- 
phyceae, has been observed in* shallow lochs as early as July. It 
is most common in August and September, but has also been 
observed in winter. 

The plankton animals which are dominant or common, both over 
Scotland and the rest of Europe, are : — 

Diaptomus gracilis. 

Daphnia hyalina. 

Diaphanosomdbrachyurum . 

Leptodora kindtii. ; 

Conochilus unicornis. 

Asplanchha priodonta, 

Polyarthra platyptera. 

Anuraea cochlearis. 

Notholca longispina. 

Ceratium' hirundinella. * 

Asterionella. 

All of these, according to Dr Lund, belong to the general plankton 
association of the European plain, or are even cosmopolitan. 

The Scottish plankton on the whole differs from the plankton of 
the, central European plateau, and from the cosmopolitan, fresh- 
water plankton, in the extraordinary richness of the Phytoplankton 
in species of Desmids, in the conspicuous arctic element among the 
Crustacea, in the absence or comparative rarity of the species 
commonest in the general European plankton. Another peculiarity 
is the, local distribution; of some of the Crustacea and many of the 
Desmids. 

The derivation of the Whole lacustrine population of the Scottish 
loOhs does not sedm to present any difficulty. The abyssal forms 
have been traced to the littoral zone without any perceptible modi- 
fications. j The plankton organisms are a mingling of European and 
arctic species. The cosmopolitan species may enter the lochs by 
ordinary migration. It is probable that if the whole plankton could 
be annihilated, it would be replaced by ordinary migration Within a 
few years.. The eggs and, spores of many species can be dried up 
without injury, and may be Carried through the air as dust from one 
lake ; to another ; others, which would not bear desiccation, might 
be carried in mud adhering to the feet of aquatic birds and in various 
other ways. The arctic species may be survivors from a period when 
arctic conditions prevailed over a great part of Europe. 5 What are 
known as “ relicts of a marine fauna have: not been found in the 
Scottish fresh- water lochs. . 

It is somewhat remarkable that none of the organisms living in 
ftesh- water lochs has been observed to exhibit the phenomenon of 
phosphorescence,' although similar organisms in the salt-water lochs 
a few miles distant exhibit brilliant phosphorescence. At similar 
depths in the seadochs there is usually a great abundance of life 

when compared wifh that found in fresh-water lochs. 

Length, Depth, Arm and Volume of Lakes. — In the following 
table will be found the length, depth, area and volume of some 
°f principal lakes of the world. 1 Sir John Murray estimates 

1 prvergence between certain of these figures and those quoted 
elsewhere in this work may be accounted for by the slightly different 
results arrived at by various authorities. ; ; ; ; j 
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the volume of water in the 560 Scottish lochs recently surveyed 
at 7 cub. m., and the approximate volume of water in all the 
lakes of the world at about 2000 cub. m., so that this last number 
is but a small fraction of the volume of the ocean, which he 
previously estimated at 324 million cub. m. It may be recalled 
that the total rainfall on the land of the globe is estimated at 
29,35° cub. m., and the total discharge from the rivers of the 
globe at 6524 cub. m. 


British Lakes 



Length 

in 

Miles. 

Depth 

in 

Feet. 

Area 

in 

sq. m. 

Volume in 
million 
cub. ft. 

I. England— 
Windermere . 

10-50 

Max, 

219 

Mean. 

78-5 

5-69 

12,250 

Ullswater . . 

7*35 

205 

33 

3*44 

7.870 

4,128 

Wastwater . 

3-00 

258 ■ 

134*5 

i- 12 

Coniston Water 

5*4i 

184: 

79 

1-89 

4,000 

Crummock 

Water . . 

2-50 

144 

87-5 

o-97 

2,343 

Ennerdale 

Water . . 

2-40 

148 

62 

1 • 12 

1,978 

Bassenthwaite 
Water . 

3-83 

70' 

18 

2-06 

1,023 

Derwentwater 

2-87 

72 

18 

2-06 

1,010 

Hawes water . 

2-33 

103 

39*5 

0-54 

589 

Buttermere 

U. Wales— 

1-26; 

94 

54*5 

0-36 

537 

Llyn Cawlyd . 

1-62 

222 

109-1 

0-18 

941 

Llyn Cwellyn . 

1*20 

122 

74*i 

‘ o-35 

713 

Llyri Padarn . 

2-00 

94 

52-4 

o-43 

632 

Llyn Llydaw . 

I-II 

190 

77-4 

0-19 

409 

Llyn Peris 

I *10 

114 

63-9 

0-19 

344 

Llyn Dulyn 

0-31 

189 

I04-2 

0-05 

156 

III. Scotland — 

Ness . . ... 

24-23 

754 

433*02 

21*78 

263,162 

Lomond . . 

22-64 

623 

121*29 

27*45 

92.805 

Morar ... j 

n-68 

1017 

284-00 

10-30 

81,482 

Tay * 1 . ’■ 

14*55 

508 

199-08 

10-19 

56,550 

Awe . . 

25-47 

3°7 

104-95 

14-85 

43.451 

Maree ... 

13.46 

367 

125-30 

11-03 

38,539 

Lochy . 

9-78 

53i 

228-95 

5*9i 

37,726 

. Rannoch . . 

9-70 

440 

167-46 

7*37 

34.387 

Shiel . 

17-40 

420 

132-73 

7*56 

27,986 

Arkaig 

12-00. 

359 

152-71 

6-24 

26,573 

Earn . ; . 

6-46 

287, 

I37*83 

3*9i 

1442 1 

Treig ... 

5*10 

436 

207-37 

2*41 

13,907 

Shin . . . 

17-22 

162 

51-04 

8-70 

12,380 

Fannich . 

6-92 

282 

108-76 

3*60 

10,920 

Assynt . 

6-36 

• 282 

101*10 

3*io 

8,731 

Quoich 

6*95 

281 . 

104*60 

2*86 

8,345 

Glass ... . . . 

4*°3 

365 

159*07 

1*86 

8,265 

Fionn (Cam- 
more) < 

5*76 

144 

57*79 

3*52 

5/667 

Laggan . . 

7*04 

174 

67-68 

2-97 

5>6oi 

Loyal . 

4-46 

217 ; 

65-2,1 

2-55 

4,628 

IV, Ireland — 

Neagh . . 

17 

102 

40 

153 

161,000 

Erne (Lower) . 

, ( 24 ■ 

226 

43 

43 

62,000 

Erne (Upper) . 

!3 

89. 

10 

15 

5,oqo 

Corrib . . . 

27 

152 

3° 

68 

59,POO 

' Mask . . 

IQ 

m 

52 ,/ 

35 

55,ooo 

Derg . . . 

■ 24 

119 

30 

49 

47,000 


European Continental Lakes 



Length. 

in 

Miles. 

Depth 

in 

Feet. 

Area 

in 

sq. m. 

Volume in 
million 
cub ft. 



Max. 

Mean. 



Ladoga . : . . 

125 

732 

300 

7000 

43,200,000 

Onega .... 

145 

749 

20O 

3800 

21,000,000 

Vener . . . 

93 

292 

108 

2149 

6.357,000 

Geneva . . 

45 

1015 

506' 

225 

3,175,000 

Vetter . . 

68 

413 

128 

733 

2,543,000 

Mjosen . f . 

57 

1483 


139 

2,882,000 

Garda . . , 

38 

1124. 

446 

143 

1,766,000 

Constance . . 

42 

827 

295 

208 

1,711,000 

Ochrida . . . 

19 

942 

479 ‘ 

105 

1,391,000 

Maggiore . . 

42 

1220 

574 

1 82 

1,316,000 

Como ... 

30 

1345 

513 

56 

794,000 

Hornafvan . ; . 

: 7 : 

1391 

253 

93 

777.000 




LAKE CHARL 


African JvAk.es 


; / f • •: . V-- " •• \r 

Length 

in 

Miles. 

Depth 

! in !i - : ; 

Feet. 

Aria 

in 

sq. m. 

Volume iri 
million - - 
cub. ft. 

Victoria Nyanza 

200 

Max. " 
240 

Mean. 

26,200 

5,800,000 

Nyasa v ; ; .' . : 

350 

2580 


14,200 

396,000,000 

Tanganyika . 

420 

2100 


12,700 

283,000,000 



Asiatic Lakes 


, ; 1 t.i ! • ; . =: ' 

Length 
• in 
Miles: 

Depth ; 

in \ 
Feet. 

Area 

in 

sq. m. 

Volume in 
million 
cub. ft. 

Aril . . ; :. ,. 

265 

Max, 

222 

Mean. 

.5^ 

24,400 

43,600,000 

Baikal . . : ; 

339 1 

5413 


11,580 

7,000, 

274,000,000 

Bafkash . ; ... i 

323 : 

j; 33 


, 4,880,000 

Urmia .; . . i 

80 

59 

1 5 , 

L750 

732,000 


American Lakes 



, \~1. T . ! J L, J 

Length 

Depth 

Area 

Volume in 


in 

: in . , 

in 

million 

1 • . 

Mi^es. 

feet. 

sq. m. 

cub. ft. 

Superior . . . 

412 

Max. 

ioo3 

Mean. 

475 

31,200 

413/000,000 

Huron . :. . . 

263 

730 

250 

23,800 

166,000,000 

Miphigan . . . . , 

335 

870 

.325 

22,450; 

203,000,000 

Erie'- .. .' . ; 

,. 240 

210 

70 

9,960 

19,500,000 

Ontario .j .. , ! 

190 

738 

300 

7,240 

61 ,000,000 

Titicaca . 

120 

924 

347 

3,200 

30,900,000 


New Zealand Lakes 


: j": ! 

Length 
* in 
Miles ; 

Depth 

in 

Feet. 

Area 

in 

sq. m. 

Volume in 
. million 
cub. ft. 

Taupo . . . 

25: ' 

Max. 

534 

Mean. 
367 . 

238-0 

2,435,000 

Wakatipu . . 

49 

I242 

707 

II2-3 

2,205,000 

Manapouri 

19 

1458 

3?8 

56*0 

512,000 

Rotorua . .. .• , ; 

• 7*5 

120 

39 

31-6 

34,000 

Waikarimdana ;. 

• 7*25 

846 

397 

14-7 

166,000 

Wairaumoana . 

. 5*25 

375 

! 175 

6*i 

30,000 

Rotoiti . ; , 

io*7 

230 

p 9 

14*2 

27,600 


Authorities.— F. A. Forel, “ Handbuch der Seenkunde: al!ge- ! 
meine Limnologie,” BibUothek geogr. Handbiicher (Stuttgart, 1,901), 
Le Liman , npoitograpfiieTimnologique (3 vols., Lausanne, 1892-1901) ; 
A. Delebecque, Les\Lacsfranqais , text and ; plates (Parish 1898); 

xFt.* Mill,! “ Bathymetrical Survey of the English Lakes,” Geogr. 
frourn. # vol. vi. pp. 46 and ii35 (^893) ; Jehu, “ Bathymetrical and 
Geological Study of the Lakes' of Snowdonia,” Trans . Roy< Soc. 
Edin, vol. xl. p. 419 (1902); Sir John Murray and Laurence Pullar, 
“ Bathymetrical Survey of the Freshwater Lochs of Scotland,” Geogr . 
foicrn. (1900 to 1908, re-issued' in six volumes, Edinburgh, 1910); 
W. Halbfass, “ Die Morphometrie der europaifichen Seen,” Zeitschr. 
GeselL 'Erdkunde Berlin (Jahrg. 1903;, p. 592;! 1904, p. 204) ; I. C. 
Ruisselk. . Lafzes of North America (Boston land London, 1895); 
<p. Zacharias, “ Forschungsberichte aus der biologischen Station 
zu Plon ” (Stuttgart) ; F. E. Bourcart, Les Lacs alpins suisses: etude 
chimique et physique (Geneva* 1906) ; G. P. Magrini, Limnologia 
(Milan, 1907). (J. Mu.) 

I LAKE CHARLES, a city of Louisiana, U.S.A., capital of 
Calcayieu Psarish, 30 m. from the Gulf of iVIe^ico and about 218 m. 
(by rail) W. of New Orleans. Pop. (1&89) 838, (1890) 3442, 
(1900) 6680 (2407 negroes) ; (1910) 11,449. It is served by the 
Louisiana jz: Texas (Southern ■ Pacific System), the St Louis,* 
Watkins &■ Gulf,; the Louisiana & Pacific and the Kansas City 
Southern railways. ! Thn city is charmingly iituated on the shore 
of Lake Gliarles, and! on the, Calcasieu river, which with some 
dredging can be made, navigable for large vessels for 132 m. 
from the Qulf . It is ; a Winter resort. Among the principal 
bUildings ate a Carnegie library, the city hall, the Government; 

1 the Court ; house, ft Patrick’s : sanatorium, the> masonic: 
temple and the- Elks’ ciuh . Lake, Charles is in the prairie region 'of* 
Southern Louisiana,! to; the N. of which , covering a large part of the : 
state, are magnificent forests of long-leaf pine, and lesser lowland 


Kansas City Southern extending to the iNAV^haye opened up 
the very best of the forest. The country to the S. and W. is 
largely given over to rice culture. Lake Charles is the chief 
centre of lumber manufacture in the state, and has rice mills, 
car shops and an important trade in wool. Ten miles W. are 
sulphur mines (product in 1907 about 362,000 tons), which with 
those of Sicily produce a large part of the total product of the 
world. Jennings, about 34 m. to the E., is the centre ’of oil 
fields, once very productive but now of diminishing importance. 
Welsh, 23 m. E., is the: centre of a newer field; and others lie 
to the N. Lake Charles was settled about 1852, largely by 
people from Iowa ahd : neighbouring states, was incorporated 
as a town in 1857 under the name of Charleston and again in 
1867 under its present name, and was chartered as a city in 1886. 
The city suffered severely by fire in April 1910. 

LAKE CITY# a town and the county-seat of Columbia county, 
Florida, ILS.A., 59 m. by rail W. by S. of Jacksonville. Pop. 
(1900) 4013, of whom 2159 were negroes / (1905) 6509 ; (1910) 
503 2. Lake City * is served by the Atlantic Coast Line, the r 
Seaboard Air Line and the Georgia Southern & Florida railways. 
There are ten small lakes in the neighbourhood, and the town 
is a winter and! health resort. It is the seat of Columbia College 
(Baptist, 1907); the Florida Agricultural College Was opened 
here in 1883, became the university of Florida in 1903 / and' in 
1905 Was abolished by the Buckman Law. Vegetables and fruits 
grown for the northern markets, sea-island cotton and tobacco 
are important products of the surrounding country, and Lake 
City has some trade in cotton, lumber, phosphates and turpentine/ 
The town was first settled about 1826 as .Alligator; it was 
incorporated in 1854; adopted the, present name in 1859; 
and in 1901, with an enlarged, area, was re-incorporated. 

LAKE DISTRICT, in England, a district- containing all the 
principal English lakes, and variously termed the Lake Country, 
Lakeland and “ the Lakes.” It falls within the north-western 
counties of Cumberland, Westmorland and Lancashire (Furness 
district) , about one-half being within the first of these. Although 
celebrated far outside the confines of Great Britain as a district 
of remarkable and strongly individual physical beauty, its area 
is only some 700 sq. m., a circle with radius of 15 m. from the 
central , point covering practically the whole. Within this circle, 
besides the largest lake, Windermere, is the highest point in 
England, Scafell Pike; yet Windermere is but <iof m. in length, 
and covers an area of 5*69 sq. m., while Scafell Pike is only 
3210 ft. in height. But the lakes show a wonderful variety of 
character, from open expanse and steep rock-bound shores to 
picturesque island-groups and soft wooded banks; while the 
mountains have always a remarkable dignity, less from the 
profile of their summits than from the bold sweeping lines of 
their flanks, unbroken by vegetation, and often culminating 
in sheer cliffs or crags. At their feet, the flat green valley floors 
of the higher elevations give place in the lower parts to lovely 
woods. The streams are swift and clear, and numerous siiipll , 
waterfalls are characteristic of the district. , To the north, west; 
and south, a flat coastal belt, bordering the Irish Sea, with its ■ 
inlets Morecambe Bay and Solway Firth, and broadest in the 
north, marks off the Lake District,, while to the east the valleys; 
of the Eden and the t,une divide it from the Pennine mountain 
system. Geologically, too, it is individual. Its centre is of 
volcanic rocks, complex in character, while the Goal-measures 
and New Red Sandstone appear round the Jdges. The district 
As a whole is grooved by a main depression, running .from north 
to south along the valleys of St John, Thirlmere, Grasmere and 
Windermere, surmounting a pass (Dunmail Raise) of only 
783 ft. ; while a secondary depression, in the ‘ same direction, 
runs along Der went Wat el, Borrowdale, Wasdale and Wastwater, 
but here 1 Sty Head Pass, between Borrowdale And Wasdale, 
rise’s to 1600 ft. , The centre ‘of the i$-m. radiiis .lies on the 
lesser heights ; between Langstrath arid Duniiiail ^aise,. which 
may, however* be the .crown qf ; an aneient dome of rocks, the. 
dissected skeleton of which, worn by the warfare of aiif and Tain. 







arids ice, now alo^— — VT - F/ , 

^SurVey'of <the } E|p^P®iHkes 
■The principal featutf|8?f thedistrict mky be indicated by follow^ 
ing this circle roundT^hi north, by westy south and east* v -n! i i 

Thp fiver Derwent ^ 0 >f.) , rising in the tarns and “ gills ” or 
“ ghylls ’••' (small ^trea^iS biirinirig in deeply-grooved clefts) north of i 
Sty. Head Pass' and the Sdrif ell mass flows north through the wooded 
Borrowdale arid fbrms Derwentwater and Bassenthwaite. These 
two lakes are in a class apart irom all the rest , bping broader for their 
length, and quite shallow (about i8,ft. average and 70 ft. maximum)', 
as distinct f r om the lbrig^ narrow and deep troughs occupied by the 
other chief lakes, : which average from 40 to 135 ft. deep. Derwent- 
water (q*v.) > studded with many islands, is perhaps the most beautiful 
of ;all. Borrowda^e is joined on the east by the bare wild dale of 
JLapg.strath, and, the Greta joins the, Derwent immediately below 
Derwentwater y the town of Keswick lying near the junction. 
Derwentwater and Bassenthwaite occupy a single depression; a flat 
alluvial plain separating them. From Seatoller in Borrowdale a road 
traverses Honister Pass (1 iqo ft.), whence it { descends westward;, ; 
beneath the majestic^ Honister Crags, where green slate is quarried, 
into the valley containing Buttermere (94 f t. triax. - depth) and 
Crummock Water (144 ft.},' drained by the Cocker. Between this 
and the Derwent 1 valley the principal: height is Grasmoor;(279i ft.)}; ! 
southward a^ steep na;rrqw ridg f e (|ligh . Style, 2643) divides it from ! 
hjnnerdale, containing Epnerdale Water (143 ft. max. depth), which is ; 
fed by the Liia arid drained by the Ehen. A splendid range separates j 
this dale 1 tom Wasdale arid its tributary Mosedale, including Great 
Gable (2949 ft.), Pillar 4-2927), with the precipitous Pillar Rock on 
the Ennerdale flank and Steeple (2746). ^Wasdafe'Head, between 
Gable apd .the, Scafell range, , is peculiarly grand, With dark grey ; 
screes arid black crags frowning above its narrow bottom. On this ; 
side' of Gable is the fine detached rock, Napes Needle. Wastwatei*, ' 
3 f rii. in length, is the deepest lake . of all (258 ft .) j its floor, like those j 
of Windermere and Ullswater, sinking below sea-level. Its east • 
shore consists of a t great range of screes. East of Wasdale lies the; 
range of Scaf ell (q-v.), its chief points being Scafell (3162 ft.), Scafell 1 
Pike (3210) , Lingmell (2649) rind Great End (2984), while the line is 
continued over Esk Hause ‘Pass (2490) along a fine line iof heights 
i{Bow .Fell, 2960 ; Crinkle Crags, 28 16), to embrace the, head of | 
Jpskdale. Theline then descends to Wry nose Pass (1270 ^ft.), from 
Which the Duddon rpris south through a vale of peculiar; richness in 
its flower parts; while the range continues south to culminate in the 
Old Man of Coniston (2633)-. with , the splendid Dow Crags above j 
Goats Water, Thp pleasant vale of Y ewdale drains south to Coniston 
Lake ($2 m. long,; 184 ft. max. depth), east of which a lower, well- 
wooded tract, containing fWb beautiful lesser lakes, Tarn Hows arid 
EsthWaite Water, '.extends to Windermere (q.v’A This lake collects 
waters by the Brat hay from Langdale,: the head of which, between 
Bow Fell and Langdale Pikes y.2401. ft.), (1 is very fine; and by the 
Rothay from Dunmail Raise and the small lakes of Grasmere and 
Rydal Water, embowered in Woods. East of the Rothay valley and 
Thirlmere lies the mountain mass including Helvellyn (3118 ft.) , 
Fairfield (2863) and other points; with magnificent crags at several 
places on the eastern. side towards Grisedale and , Patterdale., These 
dales drain to Ullswater (205 ft. max., second to Windermere in area), 
,and so north-east to the Eden. To the east arid south-east lies the 
ridge named High Street (2663 ft.) / frorn the Roriian road still trace- 
able from south to north along its summit, and sloping east- again to 
the sequesteredHawes Water (193 ft.^max.), a curiously shaped lake 
nearly r divided by, the delta pf the Measand Beck. There remains the 
Thirlrriere valley. Thirlrnere itself was raised 1 in level, a rid adapted 
by means of a darn at the north end; as a reservoir for the writer- , 
Supply of * Manchester in 1800^-1894. : It drains ?. north by ; St John’s 
Vale into the Greta, ; north of which again rises a mountain-group of 
which the chief surrimits are Saddleback or Biencathra (2847 ft.) ,and 
the graceful r peak of SkiddaW A ($054) • The most noteworthy Water- i 
falls rire— Srikle Force; (Dano-Nof Wegiari fors, foss), besidesCrummock, ! 
Lodore near Derwentwater, Dungeon Gill Force, . beside Langdale, 
Dalegarth Force in Eskdale; Aira near Ullswater, . sung by Words- 
worth, Stock Gill Foree and Rydai Falls near Ambleside. 

. The principal centres iri the Lake District 1 are Keswick (Derwent- 
water) , Ambleside, Bbwriess; Windermere and Lakeside (Winder- ; 
mete) , Coniston and Boot: (Eskdale) , all of which, except Ambleside j 
and .Bowness (w-hichinearly joins W;mdetmere) .are accessible by rail. | 
The considerable village of Grasmere lies beautifully at the head of : 
the lake of that riairiq; arid above EsthWaite is the small town of 
Hawkshead, With ari ancient church, and picturesque houses curiously 
built on the hill-slope and sometimes spanning the streets. There are 
tegular steamer services . on Windermere and Ullswater. Coaches 
and cars traverse the main roads during the summer, but many of 
the finest dales and passes are accessible only on foot Or by ponies. 
All the mountains offer easy routes to pedestrians, but some of them, 
as Scafell, Pillar, Gable (Napes Needle), Pavey Ark above Langdale 
and Dow Crags near Coniston, also afford ascents for experienced ! 
climbers. 

This mpuntairious district, haying the sea tp the west, records ari 
uriuSually heavy faittfalk ! ? Near SeathWaite, 1 below Styhead Pass, 
the largest annual rainfall in the British Isles is recorded, the average 


Wftite rife f No ve mber , December arid January and 'September p : o b 
:: Fish taken in the lakes include perch, pike } char andi troiit iri 
Windermere, Ennerdale, Bassenthwaite, Derwentwater, &c. , , anp the 
gwyniacl or fresh" water herring in Ullswater. ; The r industries^ 'of the 
Lake District include slate quarry irig arid ribriie lead arid Mnc hiirirrig, 
and waving, bobbin-making and pencil- making. ^ ‘ ^ 

Setting aside London and Edinburgh, no . locality ip the British 
I sips is so intimately, associated with ;the histrory of, English, Jiter^ture 
as the Lake District. In point of time the poet whose name is firsf 
connected with the region ,i^ Gray;, who Wroth a jbu trial of hiy tbur 'iri 
1 769. Blit it was Wordsworth, ri native of Cumberland; born on -the 
butskiffs of the* Lake District itself, who really made, it a! .Mecca for 
Jpvers of English poetry. Oiit of f his long life of eighty years,, sixty 
were spent amid its lakes and mountains, first as a schoolboy' at 
HaWkshead, and afterWards as a resident ’ at Grasrriere ( 1799^181^ 
arid Rydal Mount (1813-1850). In the churchyard of Grasriiere the. 
poet and his wife lie buried;, and very near to them are the remains 
pf Hartley Coleridge (son of the poet), who himself lived niany year^ 
at Keswick, Ambleside and Grasmere. Southey, thp jtrjend pf Words 1 * 
Worth, was a resident of KpsWick for forty years. ’( 1 803-1843) j diit( 
was buried iri CrosthWaite churchyard. Samuel Taylor s Cbleridge 
lived some time at Keswick, arid: also with the Wordsworths at 
Grasiriere^{ iErpm,i 8°>7 to Christopher, North (John Wilspn) was 
settled at Windermere. De Quincey spent the greater part of the 
years 1809 to 1828 at Grasmere, in the first cottage which ; Wbfd's 1 
Wor th had j inhabited. '•* : Ambleriide, or its enviroris, Was : also the 'place 
of residence of Db Arnold (of Rugby), Who spent there the vacations 
of the last ten years of fiis life; and of Harriet Ma,rf ineau, ; who f BqiJLt 
herself a house there in 1845. At Keswick Mrs Lynn ; . Linton riyas 
bbrri iri, i 822 . Brahtwobd, a house beside Cbnistbn Lrike, Was ! thb 
home of’ Ruskiri during the last years of his life. In ridditibh tb 
these residents or natives of the ‘locality; Shelley, Scott, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Clough* Grabb Robinson, Carlyle,- Keats, Tennyson, 
M attfiew., Arnpidv Mrs Hemans, Gerald Massey and others of less 
reputhfion made longer or shorter visits, bb were; bbrind by ties 1 of 
friendship With the poets already meritioned. The' Vale of St Johri; 
near Keswick, ‘ recalls ■ Scott’ s Bridal of Tviermairi:. ; *But ithere i^la 
deeper connexion : than .this between? pi$trict and,. English 

letters. .Geripan literature tells pf several literary schools, or groups 
of writers animated by the; same idbas, arid working in the ' spirit of 
the same prihciples and by the ! same poetic methods. The most 
notable instance — indeed it is almost the orily instance — of the kind 
in, English literature. 1 st he; Lake School of Popts. , Qf this school ,tfip 
acknowledged fiead pnd founder was Wordsworth, and the tenets 
it professed are fhosb laid down by the poet hiiriself iri the frihious 
preface to the edition of The Lyrical Ballads Which he published iri 
1 800. Wordsworth’s theories of poetry— -the objects best suited for 
poetic treatment,, tfie , characteristics of such treatment and the 
choiqe of diction suitable for the, purpose- — may be said to have 
grown out of the ^oil and suhstaricb of the fakeis arid mountains, arid 
out of the homely lives of the people, of Cumberlarid airid Wbstfnbre- 
land. ' : ; r »:. - . > . 4 -<ri! : ':•) .vvj \u 

- Spe Cumberland, Lancashire, Westmorland. Thp following 
is a selectipri. from the. literature of the subject: Harriet Martmeau,, 
The English Lakes { Wiriderrriere, 1858) ; Mrs Lynp Linton,' T%k iLakb 
Country (London, 1864J; E. Waugh, Rambles in the Lake Country 
(1861) and In the: Lake ; Country’ .(1880);; • W. Knight,; Through 
Wordsworth Country (Loridbn, 4:890) ; , H, 4 D. Rawnsley, Literary 
A ssociations ; of) the English, Lakes (2 vols^ , Glasgow, , 1894L and Life 
and Nature oj f ike English’ Lakes’ (Glasgow, 1899) ; ,Stopiord Brookb, 
Dove Cottage, WordsiubrtW s' Home from 1800 to 1868 ; -A. G. Bradley, 

! 'The Lake District i its Highways and: Byeways (London,- 1901) ; Sib 
John Harwood, , History of fheAThirlfriere Wq^T\ Scheme \ (18,95) i fpt 
mountain-climbing, Col. J. Browri, Mountain Ascents in Westmor- 
land and Cumberland (London, 1888); Haskett-Smith, Climbing An 
' the British Ist#$S part. i.; j GWbriiG. Jorie^, ! R6ck-cUrnbiihg%n { the 
English Lake District; 2nd ed» by W. M. Crook (Keswick, T900); j 

LAKE D WELLJN GS,. ; the term , employed Jn archa<eolpgy . .for 
habita.tipns constructed, ; not ; ;on ; the dry ; land, .but within , the 
mar gifts’ lof lakes or creeks at, some distance. Jrom the shote. ;i; 

f The villages of the ■ Guajiros in , the Gulf of Maracaibo ; are 
.described by Goering ras , composed of houses with low f sipping 
roofs perched on lofty piles ; and connected with; each qthqr s by 
bridges of planks. , Each house consisted^ pf two apartments ; 
the floor was formed of split stems of trees set : close / together 
and covered with mats ; they were reached from the shorp by 
dug-out canoes poled over the shallow waters, and a notched 
tree trunk served as a ladder. The custom is also common bn 
the estuaries of the Orinoco and Amazon.; A similar systein 
prevails in New Guinea. Dumont d’Urville describes four such 
villages in the B;ay of Dorei, containing from, eight , to fifteen 
blocks Or clusters <of houses, each ; block separately built onpiles, 


and consisting of a row of distinct dwellings. C. ; D. Cameron : 
describes three villages thus built on piles ih Lake Mbhrya, of 
Moria, in Central Africa, the motive here being to prevent surprise 
by bands of slave-catchers. Similar constructions have been 
described by travellers, among the Dyaks of Borneo, in Celebes, 
in the Caroline Islands, on the Gold Coast of Africa, and in other 
places. ^ 

Hippocrates, writing in the 5th century b.c., says of the people 
of the Phasis that their country is hot and marshy and subject 
to frequent inundations, and that they live in houses of timber 
and reeds constructed in the midst of the waters, and use boats 
of a single tree trunk. Herodotus, writing also in the 5th 
century b.c., describes the people of Lake Prasias as living in 
houses constructed on platforms supported on piles in the middle 
of the lake, which are approached from the land by a single 
narrow bridge. Abulfeda the geographer, writing in the 13 th 
century, notices the fact that part of the Apamaean Lake was 
inhabited by Christian fishermen who lived on the lake in wooden 
huts built on piles, and Sir John Lubbock (Lord Avebury) 
mentions that the Rumelian fishermen on Lake Prasias “ still 
inhabit wooden cottages built over the water, as in the time of 
Herodotus,” 

The records of the wars in Ireland in the 16 th century show 
that the petty chieftains of that time had their defensive strong- 
holds constructed in the “ freshwater lochs ” of the country, 
and there is record evidence of a similar system in the western 
parts of Scotland. The archaeological researches of the past 
fifty years, have shown that such artificial constructions in lakes 
were used as defensive dwellings by the, Celtic people from an 
early period to medieval times (see Crannog) . Similar researches 
have also established the fact that in prehistoric times nearly 
all the lakes of Switzerland, and many in the adjoining countries 
—in Savoy and the north of Italy, in Austria: and Hungary and 
in Mecklenburg ahd Pomerania— were, peopled, so to speak, 
by lake-dwelling communities, living in villages constructed on 
platforms supported by piles at varying distances from the 
shores. The principal groups are those in the Lakes of Bourget, 
Geneva, Neuchatel, Bienne, Zurich and Constance lying to the 
north of the Alps, and in the Lakes Maggiore, Varese, Iseo and 
Garda lying to the south of that mountain range. Many smaller 
lakes, however, contain them, and they are also found in peat 
moors on the sites of ancient lakes now drained or silted up, as 
at Laibach in Carniola. In some of the larger lakes the number 
of settlements has been very great. Fifty are enumerated in the 
Lake of Neuchatel, thirty-two in the Lake of Constance, twenty- 
four in the Lake of Geneva, and twenty in the Lake of Bienne. 
The site of the lake dwelling of Wangen, in the Untersee, Lake of 
Constance, forms a parallelogram more than 700 paces in length 
by about 1 20 paces : in breadth. The Settlement at Morges, 
one of the largest in the Lake of Geneva, is 1200 ft. long by 1 50 
ft. in breadth. The settlement of Sutz, one of the largest in the 
Lake of Bienne, extends over six acres, and was connected with 
the shore by a gangway nearly 100 yds. long and about 40 ft. 
wide. ' , ' 

The substructure which supported the platforms on which 
the dwellings were placed was most frequently, of piles driven 
into the bottom of the lake. Less frequently it consisted of a 
stack of brushwood or fascines built up from the bottom and 
strengthened by stakes penetrating the mass so as tojkeep it 
from spreading. When piles were used they were the" rough 
stems of trees of a length proportioned to the depth of the water, 
sharpened sometimes by fire and at other times chopped to a 
point by hatchets. On their level tops the beams supporting 
the platforms were laid and fastened by wooden pins, or inserted 
in mortices cut in the heads of the piles.. In some cases the 
whole construction was further steadied and strengthened by 
cross beams, notched into the piles below the supports of the 
platfortn. The platform itself was usually composed of rough 
layers of unbarked steifis, but occasionally it was formed of 
boards split from larger stems; When the mud was too soft to 
afford foothold for the piles they were mortised into a framework 
of tree trunks placed horizontally on the bottom of the lake. 


Qn the other handy when the bottom wasrockyso that the piles 
could not be driven, they were steadied # their bases by being 
enveloped in a mound of loose stones, in the manner in which 
the foundations of piers and breakwaters are now constructed. 
In cases where piles have not been used, as at Niederwil and 
Wauwyl, the substructure is a mass of fascines or faggots laid 
parallel and crosswise upon one another with intervening layers 
of brushwood or of clay and gravel, a few piles here and there 
being fixed throughout the mass to serve as guides or stays. At 
Niederwil the platform was formed of split boards, many of 
which were 2 ft. broad and 2 or 3 in. in thickness. 

On these substructures were the huts composing the settle- 
ment; for the peculiarity of these lake dwellings is that they 
were pile villages, or clusters of huts occupying a common 
platform. The huts themselves were quadrilateral in form. 
The size of each dwelling is in some cases marked by boards 
resting edgeways on the platform, like the skirting boards over 
the flooring of the rooms in a modern house. The walls, which 
were supported by posts, or by piles of greater length, were 
formed of wattle- work, coated with clay. The floors were of 
clay, and in each floor there was a hearth constructed of flat 
slabs’ of stone. The roofs were thatched with bark, straw, reeds 
or rushes. As the superstructures are mostly gone, there is no 
evidence as to the position and form of the doorways, or the size, 
number and pbsition of the windows, if there were any. In one 
case, at Schussenried, the house, which was of an oblong quad- 
rangular form, about 33 by 23 ft., was divided into two rooms 
by a partition. The outer room, which was the smaller of the 
two, was entered by a doorway 3 ft. in width facing the south. 
The access to the inner room was by a similar door through the 
partition. The walls were formed of split tree-trunks set upright 
and plastered with clay; and the flooring of similar timbers 
bedded in clay. In other cases the remains of the gangways or 
bridges connecting the settlements with the shore have been 
discovered, but often the village appears to have been accessible 
only by canoes. Several of these single-tree canoes have been 
found, one of which is 43 ft. in length and 4 ft. 4 in. in its greatest 
width. It is impossible to estimate with any degree of certainty 
the number of separate dwellings of which any of these villages 
may have consisted, but at Niederwil they stood almost con- 
tiguously on the platform, the space between them not exceeding 
3 ft. in width. The size of the huts also varied considerably. 
At Niederwil they were 20 ft. long and 12 ft., wide, while at 
Robenhausen they were about 27 ft. long by about 22 ft. wide. 

The character of the relics shows that in some cases the settle- 
ments have been the dwellings of a people using no materials 
but stone, bone and wood for their implements, ornaments and 
weapons; in others, of a people using bronze as well as stone and 
bone; and in others again the occasional use of iron is disclosed. 
But, though the character of the relics is thus changed, there is no 
corresponding change in the construction and arrangements of 
the dwellings. The settlement in the Lake of Moosseedorf, 
near Bern, affords the most perfect example of a lake dwelling 
of the Stone age. It was a parallelogram 76 ft. long by 50 ft. 
wide, supported on piles, and having a gangway built on faggots 
connecting it with the land. The superstructure had been 
destroyed by fire. The implements found in the relic bed under 
it were axe-heads of stone, with their haftings of stag’s horn and 
wood; a flint saw, set in a Handle of fir wood and fastened with 
asphalt; flint flakes and arrow-heads; harpoons of stag’s horn 
with barbs; awls, needles, chisels, fish-hooks and other imple- 
ments of bone; a comb of yew wood 5 in. long; and a skate 
made out of the leg bone of a horse. The pottery consisted 
chiefly of roughly-made vessels, some of which were of large size, 
others had holes under the rims for suspension, and many were 
covered with soot, the result of their use as culinary vessels. 
Burnt wheat, barley and linseed, with many varieties of seeds 
and fruits, were plentifully mingled with the bones of the stag, 
the ox, the swine, the sheep and the goat, representing the 
ordinary food of the inhabitants, while remains of the beaver, 
the fox, the hare, the dog, the bear, the horse, the elk and the 
bison were also found. - 


The settlement icyf t|^obenhauseA, In the moor which was 
formerly the bed of th#:'ancietit Lake of Pfaffikon, seems to have 
continued in occupation after the, introduction of bronze. The 
site covers nearly 3 , acres, and is estimated to have contained 
100,000 piles. In some parts three distinct successions of 
inhabited platforms have been traced. The first had been 
destroyed by fire. It is represented at the bottom of the lake 
by a layer of charcoal mixed with implements of stone and bone 
and other relics highly carbonized. The second is represented 
above the bottom by a series of piles with burnt heads, and in 
the bottom by a layer of charcoal mixed with corn, apples, 
cloth, bones, pottery and implements of stone and bone, separated 
from the first layer of charcoal by 3 ft. of peaty sediment inter- 
mixed with relics of the occupation of the platform. The piles 
of the third settlement do not reach down to the shell marl, 
but are fixed in the layers representing the first and second 
settlements. They are formed of split oak trunks, while those 
of the two first settlements are round stems chiefly of soft wood* 
The huts of this last settlement appear to have had cattle stalls 
between them, the droppings and litter forming heaps at the lake 
bottom. The bones of the animals consumed as food at this 
station were found in such numbers that 5 tons were collected 
in the construction of a watercourse which crossed the site. 
Among the wooden objects recovered from the relic beds were 
tubs, plates, ladles and spoons, a flail for threshing corn, a last 
for stretching shoes of hide, celt handles, clubs, long-bows of 
yew, floats and implements of fishing and a dug-out canoe 12 ft. 
long. No spindle-whorls were found, but there were many: 
varieties of cloth, platted and woven, bundles of yarn and balls 
of string. Among the tools of bone and stag’s horn were 
awls, needles, harpoonsj scraping tools and haf tings for stone: 
axe-heads. The implements of stone were chiefly axe-heads 
and arrow-heads. Of clay and earthenware there were many 
varieties of domestic dishes, cups and pipkins, and crucibles 
or melting pots made of clay and horse dung and still retaining 
the drossy coating of the melted bronze. 

The settlement of Auvernier in the Lake of Neuchatel is one 
of the richest and most considerable stations of the Bronze age. 
It has yielded four bronze swords, ten socketed spear-heads, 
forty celts or axe-heads and sickles, fifty knives, twenty socketed 
chisels, four hammers and an anvil, sixty rings for the arms and 
legs, several highly ornate torques or twisted neck rings, and 
upwards of two hundred hair pins of various sizes up to 16 in. 
in length, some having spherical heads in which plates of gold 
were set. Moulds for sickles, lance-heads and bracelets were 
found cut in stone or made in baked day. From four to five 
hundred vessels of pottery finely made and elegantly shaped are 
indicated by the fragments recovered from the relic bed. The Lac 
de Bourget, in Savoy, has eight settlements, all of the Bronze 
age. These have yielded upwards of 4000 implements, weapons 
and ornaments of bronze, among which were a large proportion 
of moulds and founders’ materials. A few stone implements 
suggest the transition from stone to bronze; and the occasional 
occurrence of iron weapons and pottery of Gallo-Roman origin 
indicates the survival of some of the settlements to Roman times. 

The relative antiquity of the earlier settlements of the Stone 
and Bronze ages is not capable of being deduced from existing 
evidence. “ We may venture to place them,” says Dr F. Keller, 
“ in an age when iron and bronze had been long known, but had 
not come into our districts in such plenty as to be used for the 
common purposes of household life, at ; a time when amber had 
already taken its place as an ornament and had become an object 
of traffic.” It is now considered that the people who erected 
the lake dwellings of Central Europe were also the people who 
were spread over the mainland. The forms and the ornamenta- 
tion of the implements and weapons of stone and bronze found 
in the lake dwellings are the same as those of the implements 
and weapons in these materials found in the soil of the adjacent 
regions, and both groups must therefore be ascribed to the 
industry of one and the same people. Whether dwelling on the 
land or dwelling in the lake, they have exhibited so many 
indications of capacity, intelligence) industry and social organi- 


zation that they cannot be ^considered as presenting, even in : 
their Stone age, a very low condition of culture . or civilization., 

| Their axes were made of tough stones, sawn from the block 
and ground to the fitting shape. They were fixed by the butt in 
a socket of stag’s horn, mortised into a handle of wood. Their 
knives and saws of flint were mounted in wooden handles/ and 
fixed with asphalt. They made and used an endless variety of 
bone tools. Their pottery, though roughly finished, is well made, 
the vessels often of large size and capable of standing the, fire 
as cooking utensils. For domestic dishes they also made wooden 
tubs, j plates, spoons, ladles and the like. The industries , of 
spinning and weaving were largely practised. They made fiets 
and fishing lines, and used canoes. They practised agriculture, * 
cultivating several varieties of wheat and barley, besides millet' 
and flax. They kept horses, cattle, sheep, goats and swine./ 
Their clothing was partly of linen and partly of woollen fabrics 
and the skins of their beasts. Their food was nutritious and 
varied, their dwellings neither unhealthy nor incommodious. 
They lived in the security and comfort obtained by social 
organization, and were apparently intelligent, industrious 'and 
progressive communities. 

There is no indication of an abrupt change from the use of 
stone to the use of metal such as might have occurred had the 
knowledge of copper and bronze, and the methods of working 
them, been introduced through the conquest of the original 
inhabitants by an alien race of superior culture and civilization. 
The improved cultural conditions become apparent in the 
multiplication of the varieties of tools, weapons and ornaments 
made possible by the more adaptable qualities of the hew 
material; and that the development of the Bronze age culture 
in the lake dwellings followed the same course as in the surround- 
ing regions where the people dwelt on the dry land is evident 
from the correspondence of the types of implements, weapons, 
ornaments and utensils common to both these conditions of 
life. . •- . 

Other classes of prehistoric pile-structures akin to the lake 
dwellings are the Terremare of Italy and the Terpen of Holland. 
Both of these are settlements of wooden huts erected on piles, 
not over the water, but on flat land subject to inundations. 
The terremare (so named from the marly soil of which they 
are composed) appear as mounds, sometimes of very considerable 
extent, which when dug into disclose the remains and relic beds 
of the ancient • settlements. They are most abundant in the 
plains of northern Italy traversed by the Pound its tributaries, 
though similar constructions have been found in Hungary in the 
valley of the Theiss. These pile- villages were often surrounded 
by an earthen rampart within which the huts were erected in 
more or less regular order. Many of them present evidence of 
having been more than once destroyed by fire and reconstructed, 
while others show one or more reconstructions at higher levels 
on the same site. The contents of the relic beds indicate that 
they belong for the most part to the age of bronze, although in 
some cases they may be referred to the latter part of the Stone 
age. Their inhabitants practised agriculture and kept the 
common domestic animals, while their tools, weapons and 
ornaments were mainly of similar character to those of the 
contemporary lake dwellers of the adjoining regions. Some of 
the Italian terremare show quadrangular constructions made 
like the modern log houses, of undressed tree trunks, superposed 
longitudinally and overlapping at the ends, as at Castione in the 
province of Parma. A similar mode of construction is found in 
the pile- village on the banks of , the Save, near Don ja Dolina 
in Bosnia, described in 1904 by Dr Truhelka. Here the . larger 
houses had platforms in front of them forming terraces at different 
levels descending towards the river. There was; a cemetery 
adjacent to the village in which both unburnt and cremated 
interments occurred, the former predominating. From the 
general character of the relics this settlement appeared to belong 
to the early Iron age. The Terpen of Holland appear as mounds 
somewhat similar to those of the terremare, and were also pile 
structures, on low or marshy i lands subject to inundations from 
the sea. Unlike the terremare and the lake dwellings they do 


not seem to belong to thF prehistoric ages', but yield indications- 
of occupation in post-Romafi atid medieval times; ' j 

Atrf horities.— T he materials for the investigation of this singular 
phase of prehistoric life were first collected and systematized by jDr 
Ferdinand Keller (1800-188.1), of Zurich, and printed in MiUheilungen 
der ' A ntiquarischen Gesellschafi in Zurich, vols.' ix.-xxii., 4to (1855- 
1886). The substance of these 1 reports has been issued as a separate 
work im England, : The Lake Dwellings of Switzerland and other parts 
of ' Europe, by Dr Ferdinand Keller , 1 translated and arranged by 
Jphn Edward Lee, 2nd ed.,(2 vols. 8vo, London, 1878). Other works 
on the same subject are Frederic Troy on, If abitationS' lacustres des 
tempi anciehs et ntodernes (Lausanne, i860) ; E. Desor, Les Palafittes 
ou constructions lacustres du lac de. Neuchdtel (Paris, 1865) ; E. Desor 
and JL. Favre, Le Bel Age du pronze lacustre : en Suisse (Paris, 1874) ; 
A. , Perrin, Etude prehistorigue sur la Savoie specialement d, V epoque 
lacustre (Les Palafittes du lac de Bburget, Paris, 1870); Ernest 
Chantre, Les Palafittes oil constructions lacustres du lac de Paladru 
(Ghambery, 1871)4 . Bartolomeo Gastaldi, Lake Habitations and 
prehistoric Remains in the Turbaries and Marl-beds of Northern and 
Central Italy ? ^translated by C. H. Chambers (London,, 1865) ; Sir 
John Lubbock (Lord Avebury), Prehistoric Times (4th ed., London, 
1878) ; 1 Robert Miinro, The Lake-Dwellings of Europe (London, 1890), 
with a bibliography of the subject. (J. An.) 

LAKE < GENEVA; a city of Walworth county, Wisconsin, 
U.S.A., 65 m. N.W. of Chicago. Pop. (1900) 2585, of whom 
468 were foreign-born;; .(1905) 3449; (1910) 3079. It is served 
by ' the Chicago & Northwestern railway. The city is pictur- 
esquely situated on the shores of Lake Geneva (9 m. long and 
i to 3 m. wide) 1 , a beautiful body of remarkably clear water, fed 
by u springs, and encircled by rolling hills covered with thick 
groves of hardwood trees. The region is famous as a summer 
resort, : particularly for Chicago people. The city is the seat 
of Oakwood Sanitarium, and at Wiliams Bay, 6 m. distant/ 
istfie Yerkes Observatory of the University of Chicago. Dairying 
is 1 the most important industrial interest] The first settlement 
on Lake Geneva was made about 1833; The city was chartered 
in 1893. • . ,• - ••• 

LAKE OF THE WOODS, a lake in the south-west of the 
province of Ontario, Canada, bordering west on the province of 
Manitoba, and ; south t on. the state of Minnesota. : It is of 
extremely irregular shape, and contains many islands. Its 
length is 70 m., breadth 10 to 50 m., area 1500 sq. m. It 
lies in the centre of the Lauren tian region between Lakes 
Winnipeg and Superior, and an area of 36,000 sq. m. drains 
to it. It collects i the waters of many rivers, the chief being 
Rainy fiver from the east, draining Rainy Lake. By the Winni- 
peg river on the north-east it discharges into Lake Winnipeg. 
At Its source Winnipeg river is 1057 ft. above the sea, and drops 
347 ft. in its course of 165 m. The scenery both on and around 
the, lake is exceedingly beautiful, and the islands are largely 
occupied by the summer residences of city merchants. Kenora, 
a ■ flourishing town at the source of the Winnipeg river, is the 
centre of the* numerous lumbering and mining enterprises of 
the vicinity. -*? * ' ■. .* • ;■ 1 

> LAKE PLACID, a village in Essex county, New York, U.S.A., 
oh the W. shore of Mirror Lake, hear the >S: end of Lake Placid, 
about 4 2 } m. N.W. of : Ticonderoga ; Pop. ( 1 90.5 ) 1514; (19 io> 
1682. The village is served by the Delaware & Hudson railway. 
The region is one of the most attractive in the Adirondacks, 
and is a much frequented summer resort. There are four good 
golf courses here, and the village has i a well-built club house, 
called the “Neighborhood House. T The village lies on the 
narrow strip of land (about | m.) between Mirror Lake (about 
11m. ilong] N. and S., and J m. wide), and Lake Placid, about 
5] m. long : (N.N.E. by - S.S.W.)y and about if m. (maximum) 
broad f its altitude is 1864 ? ft. The lake is roughly divided, 
from ! N. to S. by three islands— Moose, the largest, and Hawk, 
both privately owned, and Buck^—and is a beautiful sheet of 
water in a picturesque setting of forests and heavily wooded 
hills rand mountains.; Among the principal peaks in the Vicinity 
are Whiteface 'Mountain (4871 ft.), about 3 m. N.W : of the N • 
end of the lake / McKenzie Mountain (387 2 ft.), about 1 m. 
to the. W., and; Pulpit Mountain (2658 ft.)f on the E. shore. 
The summit- of Whiteface Mountain commands a fine view, 
with Gothic (4738 fti)/;Sad:dlebaCk (433a ft.) r Basin (4825 ft.), 
Marpy (5344;ft.), : and McIntyre (5210 ft.)- mountains about 10 m. 


II to the S’. and'Lake Champlain to the Fk;%nd>to the N.E. may*be 
! seen/ on clear’ dayS, ' the spires of ' Montreal Tm the Valleys ' E; 

\ and S. are the headwaters of the famous- Ausable river. About 
! 2 m: E. of the Village, at North Elba, is the grave of the aboli- 
tionist, John Brown, with its huge boulder monument, and near 
it is another monument which bears the names of the 20 persons 
who bought the John Brown farm and gave it to the state/ 
The railway to the village was completed in 1893. The village 
was incorporated in 1900. ' 1 : 

LAKEWOOD, a village of Ocean county, New Jersey, U.S.A./ 
in the township of Lakewood, 59 m. S. by W. of New York city,' 
and 8 m. from the coast, on the Central Railroad of New Jersey. 

! Pop. (1900) of the township, including the village, 3094; (1903) 
4265; (1910) 5149. Lakewood is a fashionable health and 
winter resort, and is situated in the midst of a pine forest,' 
with two small lakes, and many charming walks and drives. 
In the village there are a number of fine residences, large hotels* 
a library and a hospital. The winter temperature is 10-12° F. v 
warmer than in New York; The township of- Lakewood was 
; incorporated in 1892. - 

LAKH (from the Sans, laksha , one hundred thousand)/ a 
j term used in British India, in a Colloquial sense to signify a 
lakh of rupees (written 1 ,00,000) , which at the face value of the 
rupee would be worth £10,000, but now is worth only £6666. 
The term is also largely used in trade returns. A hundred 
lakhs make a crore. 

LAKHIMPUR, a district of British India in the extreme east 
of the province of Eastern Bengal and Assam. Area, 4529 sq. m. 
It lies along both banks of the Brahmaputra for about 400 m.; 
i it * is bounded N. by the Daphla, Miri, Abbr and Mishmi hills, 
E. by the Mishmi and Kachin hills, S. by the watershed of the 
Patkai range and the Lohit branch of the Brahmaputra, and W. 
by the districts of Darrang and Sibsagar. The Brahmaputra 
is navigable for steamers in all seasons as far as Dibrugarh, in 
the rainy season as far as Sadiya; its navigable , tributaries 
within the district are the Subansiri, Dibru and Dihing/ The 
i deputy-commissioner in charge exercises political control over 
numerous tribes beyond the inner surveyed border. The most 
important of these tribes are the Miris, Abors, Mishmis, Khairitis,- 
Kachins and Nagas. In 1901 the population was 371,396/ 
an increase of 46 % in the decade. The district has enjoyed 
remarkable and continuous prosperity. At each successive- 
census the percentage of increase has been over 40, the present 
; population being more than three times as great as that of 1872. 
This increase is chiefly due to the numerous tea gardens and to 
the coal mines and other enterprises of the Assam Railways 
and Trading Company. Lakhimpur was the first district ; into 1 
. which tea cultivation was introduced by the government, and 
; the Assam Company began operations here in 1840. The 
railway, known as the Dibru-Sadiya line, runs from Dibrugarh 
to Makum, with two branches to Talap and Margherita, and 
has been connected across the hills with the Assam-Bengal 
railway. The coal is of excellent quality] and is ‘exported by 
river as far as Calcutta. The chief oil-wells are at Digboi. The 
oil is refined at Margherita, producing a good quality of kerosene 
oil and first-class paraffin, with Wax and other by-products. 
The company also manufactures bricks and pipes of various 
kinds. Another industry is cutting timber, for the manufacture 
of tea-chests, &c. 

Lakhimpur figures largely in the annals of Assam as the region 
where successive invaders from the east first reached the Brahma- 
putra. The Bara Bhuiyas, originally from the western provinces of 
India, were driven out by the Chutias (a Shan race), and these in 
their turn gave place to their more powerful brethren, the'Ahoms, 
in the 13th century. The Burmese, who had ruined the native 
kingdoms,: at the end of the 18th century, were 'in 1825' expelled by 
the British, who placed the southern part of the country, together 
with Sibsagar under the rule of Raja Purandhar Singh ; but it. was 
not till 1838 that the whole was taken under direct British' adminis- 
tration. The headquarters are at Dibrugarh. ; • 

' ■See Lakhimpur District Gazetteer (Calcutta, 1905). I ; : ■ / ; . 

LAKSHMl (Sans, for “mark;” “ sign^’ generally used in 
composition with punya., “ prosperous hence -“ good 5^^- 
“good fortune ”), in Hindu mythology, the wife- of Vishnu: 



worshipped as f She 

has many other namfl|pje chief beihg Loka mata (“ mother of 
the world dO/ Padma/c^tlhe lotus n )/ Padma/layU (“she Avho 
dwells on a, lotus ”;) hnd'jafadMja * (“ the ocean-born ”). She 
is represented as of a bright golden colour and seated on a lotus. 
She is said to have been botn from the sea of milk when it was 
churned from ambrosia* 1 Many quaint myths surround her 
birth.: In the Rig Veda her name: does not occur as a goddess. 

LALAING, JACQUES DE (a 1420-71453)* Flemish knight* 
was originally in the service of the duke of Gleves^and aftef wards 
in that of the duke of Burgundy; Philip III., the Good, gaining 
great i renown by r his prowess in the tiltyardi The duke of* 
Burgundy entrusted him with embassies to the pope and the 
king of France (1451)/ and subsequently sent him to put down 
the I revolt of the inhabitants of Ghent, in which expedition he ; 
was killed; . His biography, Le Liwe des fonts- de messire Jacques 
de Lalaing , which* has been! published several times, is mainly 
the ! work of the B uf gundian herald 1 and chronicler J ean le 
Fevre, better known as Toison d’or ; the Flemish historiographer 
Georges Chastellain and the herald Charolais also took part in 
its compilation. ; 

LALANDE, JOSEPH JEROME LEFRANfAIS DE (1732-1807),; 
French ■ astronomer, ! was. born at Bourg (department of Ain)y 
on the nth of July 1732. His parents sent him to Paris’ to 
study law; but the accident of lodging ip the H6tel Cluny, where 
J . N i DeHsle had his observatory, drew * him to astronomy, and 
he became the- Jealous and favoured pupil of both Delisle? and 
Pierre Lemonnien He; however, completed his legal studies, 
and ^aa about to return to Bourg to practise there as an advocate^ 
when Lemonnier obtained permission 'to send him to Berlin, to 
make /observations on the lunar parallax' in concert ! with those 
of'N. L. Lacaille at the Gape of - Good Hope. -The successful 
execution of his task procured for him, i before he was twenty-one/ 
admission to the Academy of Berlin, and the post of adjunct 
astronomer to that, of Paris. He now devoted himself to ! the 
improvement of > ; the planetary theory, publishing ■ iii 1759 a 
corrected edition of Halley’s tables, with a history of the cele- 
brated comet whose return in that year he had aided Clairault 
to Calculate. In 1 7621 J. > N. Delisle resigned in his favour the 
chair of astronomy in the College de Frante, the duties of which 
were ; discharged by Lalande for : forty<-six yea rs* His house * 
became ; an . astronomical ! seminary, and amongst > his pupils? 
were' J. B. J. Delambre, G. Piazzi, P. Mechain; and his own 
nephew Michel Lalande. : By his ; publications in connexion 
with the transit of 1 769 he won great and, in a measure, deserved 
fame. ' But his love of notoriety * and* impetuous temper com* 
promised the \ respect ■ dub to his i scientific zeal, though these 
faults were partially balanced by his generosity and benevolence. 
Heidied on the?4th of/April ito7i ; r -u • - < 

i Although his • investigations 1 were; conducted with diligence gather 
than genius, the career of Lalande must be regarded, as of eininent 
service to astronomy. As a lecturer an<d writer he gave to the 
science unexampled popularity; Ms plahSetdry tables, into Which hb 
introduced Corrections lor mutual perturbations, were the best 
available up to the end the; 1 8th century j; , and; the, Lalande; prize,* 
instituted by hii$ in j $92 for , the ohl^f, astronomical ; performance of 
each yedr, still testifies to his enthusiasm; for his favourite pursuit. 
Amongst Ilia voluminous works a 'teTrtiite d-dstrMpmie (2 Vois.,1764; 
enlarged edition, 4* volsi, 1771^1781 ; 3rd ed., 3 vbls., 1792) ; Histoire 
ctljeste franpaise (i8qi), giving the places, of 50,000 stars.; Biblio- 
graphic astronomijque ,(1803), .with a history of astronomy from 1781 
to 180^7 Attrop'Oftiie des dames (1785)-; Abrege de navigation C1793) ; 
Voyage d'un frdnqdis en Iidiie (1769), a Valuable record of his travels 
in 1765-Hi 766. He communicated 1 above one hundred and fifty 
papers to the Paris, Acadepiy of Sciences, edited the 'Connois$mce. t de$ 
temps (1759-1774), and again (1794-1807),. and wrote the concluding 
2 Vols. of the 2nd edition of Montucla’s Histoire des mathematiques. 
(1802). - '7'--. : ' '' ' :<t 

Bee Mtmoires de l’ Institute t;. viii. (1807) (J; B. J. Delambre) ; 
Delambrej Hist. de V asir, au XVIIP sibcle, p.; 547 ; Magazin encyclo- 


p.: 428 ; . J; G. Poggendprff, Biog. Lit. HandivoHetbmM M. Marie, 
Hist* des s sciences i ix. 35. . t ; - ; , . . L • / ; • ;> ■ ■- = * • • • i , ; ; • ’ , 

; ; LALlN,a town ot; north-western ; Spain, in the province of 
Pontevedra;. r Bop. (1 990)- ad, 2 3 8^ ; ; Lalin - is thei centre of the 
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tfcaSpJn* kgncukura/F.prbdifcts of the fertile? highlands between 
the Deza and Arnego drivers. The local industries are tanning 
ahd the manufacture of; paper. Near Lalin are the ruins of the 
Gothic abbey of Carboeiro. 1 j i / 

LA LINEA, or La Lin^a de la Congepgion, i town of Spain; 
in the province of Cadiz, between Gibraltar and San Roque-; 
Pop. (1900) *31,802. La >Linea, which derives its name from 
the line or boundary dividing Spanish territory from the district 
x of Gibraltar, is & town of comparatively modern date and* was 
formerly looked , upon as ! a> suburb of San Roque, It is now a 
distinct frontier post and headquarters of 1 the Spanish com- 
mandant; of the f lines of ! Gibraltar. The fortifications ■ erected 
here in the 16th century: were dismantled by the British in 18 iO; 
to prevent the landing of French invaders^ and all the existing 
buildings are modern. They include barracks, <casinos; ! a theatre 
and a bulbring, much frequented by the inhabitants ahd garrison 
v of - Gibraltar; La Lihea,' has? some trade iti cereals, fruit and 
vegetables*; it- is- the residence - of large numbers of labourers 
employed in Gibraltar. ? : ; : ; : * : ? 1 ; • ; 

LALITPUR, a town Of British India, in Jhansi district, United 
Provinces* Pop^: (1901) 11; 560. It has a station bn the Great 
; Indian Peninsula railway, and a large trade in oil-seedS) Sides arid 
ghi. It- contains several* beautiful Hindu and Jain temples. 

* It was formerly, the headquarters of a district 1 of * the same name; 

which waa- incorporated with that of Jhansi in 4891; The 
Bundela chiefs of Lalitpur were among those who most eagerly 
joined the Mutiny, and it was only aftbr a Reverb : ^trugiglc' t|ia£ 
the district was pabifidd; 7 1 ; .! ? ]7 

LALLY, UlOMAJl ARTHUR, Coiute de, Baron de Tollendal 
(i702 : -i766)7 French genera^ was born at Romans; DaupHihe, 
in January 1702, being the son of Sit Gerard' O’Lally , an Irish 
Jacobite who married a French lady of noble family, from 
whom the son inherited his' titles. Entering-thh French army 
in 1721: he served in the war of 1734 against Austria; he was 
present at Dettingem (^1743); and- commanded the- iregiment de 
Lally in the famous Irish brigade at Fontenoy -(May 1745); He 
; was made a brigadier on the field by Louis XV. He had previ- 
ously been mixed :• up in -several Jacobite plots, and in ; 1745 
, accompanied Charles Edward to Scotland, serving as aide-de- 
camp at the battle of Falkirk (January 1746). Escaping to 
France, he served with? Marshal Saxe in the Low Countries, 
and 1 at the capture of Maestricht (1748) was made< a* marshal 

* de camp. When war broke- out with England in T756 Lally was 

given ; the Command of a French expedition to* India, He 
reached Pondicherry in April 1758, and at : the outset met with 
some , trifling .military success* He was a man of courage and a 
capable general; but his i pride and ferocity made 'him disliked 
by : his officers and hated by his soldiers, while he regarded the 
natives as slaves, despised -their assistance^ arid trampled on their 
traditions of caste; > ; In consequence everything went wrong with 
him. He was unsuccessful in an attack on TanjoreJ and h^d 
to retire from the riege of Madras (1758) o*#ing to the timely 
arrival of the British -fleet. He was defeated by Sir Eyre Goote 
at* Wandiwash (1760)7 ?and besieged in 1 Pondicherry and -forced 
to capitulate (1761); He was sent ak & prisoner of war to England* 
While in London, 1 h-e heard that he ^ was accused iii France of 
treachery, and insisted, against advibe, oii returning on parole to 
stand his ; trial. He was kept' ? prisoner for nearly - two years 
before the trial began; then, after many painful delays; he was 
sentenced to death (May *6, 1766); and three days later beheaded* 
Louis XV. tried to throw the responsibility for what was 1 um 
doubtedly a judicial murder on ( his ministers and’ the* 'public; 
but 1 his policy needed a scapegoat, and he was probably well 
content hot to exercise his authority; to save an almost friendless 
foreigner. v J t 7^ - ; • ^ : -• -. 

See G. B. Mallesori, The Career of Couiit Lally (1865) ;; “ Z’s ” 
(the marquis de Lally-T^llendal) article ih the Biographic Michaud; 
and Voltaire’s CEuvres computes ^ The legal documents are. pre- 
served in the BibUoth^ue Natip^Ie* - ; 

LALLY-TOLLENDAL, TROPHIME GERARD, Marquis de 
; (1751-1830), was born at Paris on the 5th of March 1751. He 
was the; legitimized son of the oonitei detkaify.a&d only 1 discovered 
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the secret &i his birth on the day of his father’s execution; when 



he resolved to devote himself to clearing his father’s memory. 
He was supported by Voltaire, and in 1778 succeeded in persuad- 
ing Louis, XVI. to annul the decree, which had sentenced- the 
comte.de Lally; but the parlement of Rouen, to which the case 
was referred back, in 1784 again decided in favour of Lally ’s 
guilt. The case was retried by other Courts, but Lally’s innocence 
was never fully admitted by the French judges. In 1779 Lally- 
Tollendal bought the office of Grand bailli of Etampes, and in 
1789 was a deputy to the states-general for th t noblesse of Paris. 
He played some part in the early stages of the Revolution, but 
was too conservative to be in sympathy with all even of its 
earlier developments. He threw himself into opposition to the 
“ tyranny ” of Mirabeau, and condemned the epidemic of re- 
nunciation which in the session of the 4th of August 1789 
destroyed the traditional institutions of France. Later in the 
year he emigrated to England. During the trial of Louis XVI. 
by the National Convention (1793) he offered to defend the 
king, but was not allowed to return to France. He did not 
return; till the time, of the Consulate. Louis XVIII. created 
him a peer of France, and in 1816 he became a member of the 
French Academy. From that time until his death, on the nth 
of March 1830, he devoted himself to philanthropic work, 
especially identifying himself with prison reform. 

See his Plaidoyer pour Louis XVI. (London, 1793); Lally- 
Tpllendal was also in part responsible for the Memoir es, attributed 
to Joseph Weber, concerning Marie Antoinette (1804); he further 
edited the article on his father in the Biographie Michaud; see also 
Arnault, Discours prononce aux funerqilles de M. le marquis de Lally - 
TolletMal le 13 mars' 1830 (Paris) ; Gauthier de Brecy, Necrologie de 
M.< le marquis de Lally-T ollendal (Paris, undated) ; Voltaire, CEuvres 
completes (Paris, 1889), in which see the analytical table of contents, 
vol. ii. 

LALO, EDOUARD (1823-1892), French composer, was born 
at Lille, on the 27th of January 1823. He began his musical 
studies at the conservatoire at Lille, and in Paris attended the 
violin classes of Habeneck. For several years Lalo led a modest 
and retired existence, playing the viola in the quartet party 
organized by ArmingaUd and Jacquard, and in composing 
chamber music. His early works include two trios, a quartet, 
and several pieces for violin and pianoforte. In 1867 he took 
part in an operatic competition* an opera from his pen, entitled 
Fiesque, obtaining the third place out of forty-three. This 
work was accepted for production at the Paris Opera, but delays 
occurred, and nothing was done. , Fiesque was next offered to the 
Theatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, and was about to be produced 
there when the manager became bankrupt. . Thus, when nearly 
fifty years of age, Lalo found himself in difficulties. Fiesque 
was never performed, but the composer published the pianoforte 
score, and eventually employed some of the music in other works. 
After the Franco- German war French composers found their 
opportunity in the concert-room. Lalo was one of these, and 
during the succeeding ten years several interesting works from 
his pen were prqduced, among them a sonata for violoncello, a 
“ divertissement ” for orchestra, a violin concerto and the 
Symphonie Espagnole. for violin and orchestra, one of his best- 
known compositions. In the meanwhile he had written a second 
opera, Le Roi d y Ys , which he hoped would be produced at the 
Opera. The administration offered him the “ scenario ” of a 
ballet instead. Lalo was obliged to be content with this, and 
set to work with so much energy that he fell ill, the last scenes 
of the ballet . being orchestrated by Gounod. Namouna, the 
ballet ; in question, was produced at the Opera in 1882. Six 
years later, on the 7th pf May 1888, Le Roi d’Ys was brought 
out at the Opera Comique, and Lalo was at last enabled to taste 
the sweets of success. Unfortunately, fame came to him too 
late in life. A pianoforte concerto and the music to Neron, a 
pantomimic piece played at the Hippodrome in 1891, were his 
last two works. He had begun a new opera, but had only 
written the first act when, on the 23rd of April 1892, he died. 
This opera, 1 . La Jacquerie j was finished by Arthur Goquard, and 
was produced in 1895 at Monte Carlo, Aix-les-Bains and 
finally in Paris. Laid had distinct originality, discernible in his 


employment ©fqckdoUs rhythmic devicbsi His musk is ever 
ingenious and brilliantly effective. 

LA MADD ALENA, an island 2\ m. from the N;E. coast of 
Sardinia. Pop. (1901) 8361. Napoleon bombarded it in 1793 
without success, and Nelson made it his headquarters for some 
time. It is now an important naval station of the Italian fleet, 
the anchorage being good, and is strongly fortified. A bridge 
and an embankment connect it with Caprera. It appears to 
have been inhabited in Roman times. r - -i 

LAMAISM, a system of doctrine partly religious, partly political. 
Religiously it is the corrupt form of Buddhism prevalent in Tibet 
and Mongolia. It stands in a relationship to primitive Buddhism 
similar to that in which Roman Catholicism, so long as the 
temporal power of the pope was still in existence, stood to 
primitive Christianity. The ethical and metaphysical, ideas 
most conspicuous in the doctrines of Lamaism are not confined 
to the highlands of central Asia, they are accepted in great 
measure also in Japan and China. It is the union of these ideas 
with a hierarchical system, and with the temporal sovereignty 
of the head of that system in Tibet, which constitutes what is 
distinctively understood by the term Lamaism. Lamaism 
has acquired a special interest to the student, of comparative 
history through the instructive parallel which its history presents 
to that of the Church of Rome. 

The central point of primitive Buddhism was the doctrine 
of “ Arahatship a system of ethical and mental self-culture, 
in which deliverance was found from all the mysteries ■ • ' 

and sorrows of life in a change of heart to be reached ■■■■> 
here on earth. This doctrine seems to have been vehicle.”* 
held very nearly in its original purity from the time 
when it was propounded by Gotama in the 6th century B.c. 
to the period in which northern India was conquered by the 
Huns about the commencement of the Christian era. Soon after 
that time there arose a school of Buddhist teachers who called 
their doctrine the “ Great Vehicle.” It was not in any contradic- 
tion to the older doctrine, which they contemptuously called the 
“ Little Vehicle,” but included it all, and was based upon it. 
The distinguishing characteristic of the newer school was the 
importance which it attached to “ Bodhisatship.” The older 
school had taught that Gotama, who had propounded the doctrine 
of Arahatship, was a Buddha, that only a Buddha is capable 
of discovering that doctrine, and that a Buddha is a man who 
by self-denying efforts, continued through many hundreds of 
different births, has acquired the so-called Ten P dr amitas or 
cardinal virtues in such perfection that he is able, when sin and 
ignorance have gained the upper hand throughout the world, 
to save the human race from impending ruin. But until the 
process of perfection has been completed, until the moment 
when at last the sage, sitting under the Wisdom tree acquires 
that particular insight or wisdom which is called Enlightenment 
or Buddhahood, he is still only a Bodhisat. The link of connexion 
between the various Bodhisats in the future Buddha’s successive 
births is not a soul which is transferred from body to body, 
but the karma, or character, which each successive Bodhisat 
inherits from his predecessors in the long chain of existences. 
Now the older school also held, in the first place, that, when a 
man had, in this life, attained to Arahatship, his karma would 
not pass on to any other individual in another life — or in other 
words, that after Arahatship there would be no rebirth; and, 
secondly, that four thousand years after the Buddha had pro- ; 
claimed the Dhamma or doctrine of Arahatship, his teaching 
would have died away, and another Buddha would be required to 
bring mankind once more to a knowledge of the truth: The 
leaders of the Great Vehicle urged their followers to seek to 
attain, not so much to Arahatship, which would involve only 
their own salvation, but to Bodhisatship, by the attainment of 
which they would be conferring the blessings of the Dhamma 
upon countless multitudes in the> long, ages of the future. By 
thus laying stress upon Bodhisatship; ratfipr than upon Arahat- 
ship, the new school, though they doubtless merely thought 
themselves to be carrying the older orthodox doctrines to th<rir 
logical conclusion, were really changing the central point of 




Buddhism, and were altering the diree^6^6f 'theffibntal vision. 
It was of no avail that they adhered in other respects in the main; 
to the older teaching, jthat they professed to hold to the same 
ethical system, that they adhered, except in a few unimportant 
details, to the old regulations of- the order of the Buddhist mendi- 
cant recluses. The ancient books, preserved in the Pali Pitakas , 
being mainly occupied with the details of Arahatship, lost their 
■exclusive value in the eyes of those whose attention was being 
directed to the details of Bodhisat ship. And the opinion that 
every leader in their religious circles, every teacher distinguished 
among them for his sanctity ; of life, or for his extensive learning, 
was a Bodhisat, who might have and who; probably had inherited 
the karma of some great teacher of old, opened the door to a 
flood of superstitious fancies. 

It is worthy of note that the new school found its earliest 
professors and its greatest expounders in a part of India outside 
the districts to which the personal influence of Gotama and of his 
immediate followers had been confined. The home of early 
Buddhism was round about Kosala and Magadha; in the 
district, that is to say, north and south of the Ganges between 
where Allahabad now lies onjhe west and Rajgir on the east. 
The home of the Great Vehicle was, at first, in the countries 
farther to the north and west. Buddhism arose in countries 
where Sanskrit was never more than a learned tongue, and where 
the exclusive claims of the Brahmins had never been universally 
admitted, The Great Vehicle arose in the very stronghold of 
Brahminism, and among a people to whom Sanskrit, like Latin 
in the middle ages in Europe, was the literary lingua franca. 
The new literature therefore, which the new movement called 
forth, was written, and has been preserved, in Sanskrit — its 
principal books of Dharma, or doctrine, being the following nine: 
(i) Prajnd^pdramitd ; (2) Ganda-vyuha; (3) Dasa-bhumis-vara ; 
(4) S amddhi-raj a; (5) Lankdvatdra ; (6) Saddharma-pundarika] 
(7) Tathdgata-guhyaka ; ( 8 ) Lalita-vistara ; (9) Suvarna-prabhasa . . 
The date of none of these works is known with any certainty, 
but it is highly improbable that any one of them is older than the 
6th century after the death of Gotama:. Copies of all of them 
were brought to Europe by Mr B. H. Hodgson, and other copies 
i have been received since then; but only one of them has as* 
yet been published in Europe (the Lalita Vistara , edited by 
Lofmann), and only two have been translated into any European 
language. These are the Lalita Vistara , translated into French, 
through the Tibetan, by M, Foucaux, and the Saddharma 
Pu^darika, translated into English by Professor Kern. The 
former is legendary work, partly in verse, on the life of Gotama, 
the historical Buddha; and the latter, also partly in verse, 
is devoted to proving the essential identity of the Great and the 
Little Vehicles, and the equal authenticity of both as doctrines 
enunciated by the master himself. 

Of the authors of these nine works, as of all the older Buddhist 
works with one or two exceptions, nothing has been ascertained. 
The founder of the system of the Great Vehicle is, however, 
often referred to under the name of Nagarjuna, whose probable 
date is about a.d. 200. 

Together with Nagarjuna, other early teachers of the Great 
Vehicle whose names are known are Vasumitra, Vasubandhu, , 
Aryadeva, Dharmapala and Guriamati — -all of whom were 
looked upon as Bodhisats. As the newer school did not venture 
30 far as to claim as Bodhisats the disciples stated in the older 
books to have been the contemporaries of Gotama (they being 
precisely the persons known as Arahats), they attempted to 
give the appearance of age to the Bodhisat theory by representing 
the Buddha as being., surrounded, not only by his human com- 
panions the Arahats, but also by fabulous beings, whom they 
represented as the Bodhisats existing at that time. In the 
opening words of each Mahayana treatise a list is given of such 
Bodhisats, who were beginning, together with the historical 
-Bodhisats, to occupy a position in the Buddhist church of 
those times similar to that occupied by the saints in the corre- 
sponding period of the history of Christianity in the Church of 
Rome. And these lists of fabulous Bodhisats have now a distinct 
historical importance. For they grow in length in the ; later 


works; and it is often possible by comparing therm one with 
another to fix, not the date, but the comparative : dge of the 
books in which they occur. Thus it is a fair ihference to draw 
from the shortness of the list in the Opening words of the Lalita 
Vistara, as compared with that in the first sections of the Sad- 
dharma Pundarika , that the latter work is much the younger 
of the two, a conclusion supported also by other considerations. 

Among the Bodhisats mentioned in the Saddharma Pundartka, 
and not mentioned in the* Lalita Vistara ; as attendant on the 
Buddha are Manjii-sri and , A valokites vara. That these saints 
were already acknowledged by the followers of the Great Vehicle 
at the beginning of the 5th century is clear from the fact that 
Fa Hien, who visited India about that time, says that “ men 
of the Great Vehicle ” were then worshipping them at Mathura, 
not far from Delhi (F. H., chap. xvi.). These were supposed to 
be celestial beings who, inspired by love of the human race, 
had taken the so-called Great Resolve to become future Buddhas, 
and who therefore descended from heaven when the actual 
Buddha Was on earth, to pay reverence to him* and to learn 
of him. The belief in them probably arose out' of the doctrine 
of the older school, which did not deny the existence of the 
various creations of previous mythology and speculation, but 
allowed of their actual existence as spiritual beings,' and only 
deprived them of all power over the lives of men, and declared 
them to be temporary beings liable, like men, to sin and ignor- 
ance, and requiring, like men, the salvation of Arahatship. 
Among them the later Buddhists seem to have placed their 
numerous Bodhisats; and to have paid especial reverence to 
Manju-srI as the personification of wisdom, and to Avalokite- 
s wara as - the personification of overruling love. The former 
was afterwards identified with the mythical first Buddhist 
missionary, who is supposed to have introduced civilization 
into Tibet about two hundred and fifty years after the death of 
the Buddha. 

The Way Was now open to a rapid fall from the simplicity 
of early Buddhism, in which men’s attention was .. directed 
to the various parts of the system of self-culture, 
to a belief in a whole pantheon of saints or angels, Cystic 
which appealed more strongly to the half-civilized trinities . 

races among whom the Great Vehicle was now pro- 
iessed. A theory sprang up which was supposed to explain 
the marvellous powers of the Buddhas by representing them 
as only the outward appearance, the reflection, as it were, or 
emanation, of ethereal Buddhas dwelling in. the skies. These 
Were called Dhydni Buddhas , and their number was supposed 
to be,- like that of the Buddhas, innumerable. Only five of 
them, however, occupied any space in the speculative world 
in which the ideas of the later Buddhists had now begun to 
move. But, being Buddhas, they wbre supposed to have their 
Bodhisats; and thus out of the five last Buddhas of the earlier 
teaching there grew up five mystic trinities, each group con- 
sisting of one of ? these five Buddhas, his prototype in heaven 
the Dhyani Buddha, and his celestial Bodhisat. Among these 
hypothetical beings, the creations of a sickly scholasticism, 
hollow abstractions without life or reality* the particular trinity 
in which the historical Gotama was assigned a subordinate 
place naturally occupied the most, exalted rank, Amitabha, 
the Dhyani-Buddha of this trinity, soon began to fill the largest 
place in the minds of the new school; and Avalokiteswara, 
his Bodhisat, was; looked upon with a reverence somewhat less 
than his former glory. It is needless to add that, under the 
overpowering influence of these vain imaginations, the earnest 
moral teachings of Gotama became more and more hidden from 
view. The imaginary saints grew and flourished. Each new 
creation, each new step in the theory, demanded another, 
until the whole sky was filled with forgeries of the brain, and 
the nobler and simpler lessons of the founder of the religion 
were hidden beneath the glittering stream of metaphysical 
subtleties. 

Still worse results followed on the change of the earlier point 
of view. The acute minds of the Buddhist pandits, no longer 
occupied with the practical lessons of Arahatship, turned their 
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attention, ,ms ri far* as^it swasv riot Engaged upon; their- hierarchy | 
of mythological beings, to.questions of metaphysical speculation, j 
which; in. the ; earliest Buddhism, are not i only discouraged ! 
but forbidden.) • .We, find dong' treatises on the nature of being, ! 
idealistic dreams .which have as little to do with the Bodhisatship j 
that j is concerned - with the sal vation of the dvorld :• as with the I 
Arahatship that is concerned with- the perfect life. Only one 
lowervstep was possible j and that; Was 5 not long in being taken. \ 
The- animism common alike to theAuntaught Huns and to their 
Hindu conquerors, but condemned in early Buddhism; was 
allowed to revive; As the stronger ; side of Gotama’s teaching 1 
was neglected, the debasing belief in rites and ceremonies, ; 
and charms and incantations, which had' been the especial object 
of ; his scorn, began . to > spread like the Birana weed warmed 
by; a tropical sun in marsh and muddy soil. As in India, after 
the expulsion of Buddhism, the degrading worship of Siva 
and: ) his : dusky bride had been incorporated into Hinduism 
from the savage devil worship .of Aryan and of non- Aryan 
tribes* so; as pure Buddhism died away in the north, the T antra 
system, a mixture of magic and witchcraft and sorcery, was 
incorporated into the corrupted Buddhism. : i 

r The founder of this/ system seems to have been Asanga, an 
influential monk of Peshawar, who wrote the first : text-book of 
the . creed, the i Yogachehara Bhurtii Sdstra, in the 6th 
fahtra century a.d* Hsuari Tsang, who travelled in the first 
system. half of the 7th, -found the monastery where Asanga had 
v lived in ruins, and says that he had lived one thousand 

years after the Buddha. 1 - Asanga managed with great dexterity 
to reconcile) the two opposing systems by placing a number of 
Saivite gods or devils, both male and female, in the inferior 
heavens I of the then prevalent Buddhism, and by representing 
them as worshippers and supporters of the B uddha and of 
Avalokitesvara. He thus made it possible for the half-converted 
and rude tribes to remain Buddhists while they brought offerings, 
and even bloody offerings, to these more congenial shrines, and 
while their practical belief had no relation at all to the. Truths 
or the Noble Eightfold Path, but busied itself almost wholly 
With obtaining -magic powers {SiddJii) , by means of magic phrases 
(.Dhdrani), and magic circles {Maftdala). Asanga’s happy idea 
bore but too ample fruit. In his own country and Nepal, the 
new wine,! sweet and luscious to the taste of savages, completely 
disqualified them from enjoying any -purer drink; and now in 
both countries Saivisrii is supreme, and Buddhism is even nomin- 
ally extinct, except in some outlying districts of Nepal. But this 
full effect has only been worked out in the lapse of ages; the 
Tantra literature has also had its growth and its development, 
and some unhappy scholar of i a future age may have to trace 
its loathsome history. The ‘nauseous taste repelled even the 
self-sacrificing industry of B umouf , when he found the later 
Tantra books to; be as immoral as they are absurd. “ The pen,” 
he says, “ref uses, to* transcribe doctrines as miserable in respect 
of form as they are odious and degrading in respect of meaning.” 

• Such had been the decline and fall of Buddhism considered 
as an ethical system before its introduction into Tibet. The 
manner in which its order ’ of mendicant recluses, at first fourided 
to afford bette'r opportunities to. - those who wished 5 ' to carry 
out ! that system in : practical life, developed at laist into ■■ a ‘hier- 
archical / monarchy will best r be understood by a sketch of the 
history :of Tibet. .! 

Its real history commences with Srong Tsan Gampo, who 
was born a little after 600 a.d.,* and who is said in the Chinese 
■ chronicles to have entered, in 634, into 5 diplomatic 
political ^ Relationship with Tai Tsung, one of the emperors of 
History. 1 the Tang dynasty. He was the founder of the present 
capital of Tibet, now known as Lhasa; and in the 
year 622 (the same year as that in which Mahomet fled from 
Mecca) he began the formal introduction of Buddhism into 
Tibet. ; For this purpose he sent the minister Thumi Sambhota, 
afterwards looked upon as an incarnation of Manju-srI, to India, 
there to collect the sacred books, and to learn and translate them. 

1 Watters’s YUm Chwdng, edited by Rhys Davids and Bushell, 
i; 210, 356, 271/ ; ‘ 5 • 


Thumi* SanifejEbtiilaBad'dingly dnverited^an alphabet /fdh ; the 
Tibetan language on -the > model- of bhl^tfidiaft alphabets then in 
use; And* aided by the king, who* is ^represented -to have ! been 
•an industrious student ;and translator, he. wrote, the first 5 books 
by which Buddhism became known in his native land.- The 
most famous of the works ascribed to him is the Mani Kambum , 
“ the Myriad of Precious Words ’— a treatise chiefly ; on religion, 
but which ■ also contains an account of the; introduction of 
Buddhism into Tibet, and of the closing part of the life of Srong 
Tsan Gampo. He is also very probably the author of another 
very ancient standard work of Tibetan Buddhism, the Samatog, 
a short digest of Buddhist morality, on which the civil laws of 
Tibet have been founded. It is said in the Mani Kambum to 
have fallen from heaven in a casket (Tibetan, samatog), and, like 
the last-mentioned work, is only known to us in meagre abstract. 

King Srong Tsan Gampo’s zeal for Buddhism was shared 
arid supported by his two queeiis, Bribsun, a princess from Nepal, 
and Wen - Ching, a princess from China. They are related to 
have brought with them sacred ' relics, books and pictures, 
for whose better preservation two large monasteries were erected. 
These are the cloisters of La Brarig (Jokhang) and Ra Moche, 
still, though much changed and enlarged, the most sacred abbeys 
in Tibet, and the glory of Lhasa. The two queens have become 
'semi-divine personages, and are worshipped Under the 1 flame 5 of 
the two Dara-Eke, the “ glorious mothers,” being regarded 
as incarnations of the wife of Siva, representing respectively 
two of the qualities which she personifies, divine vengeance 
and divine love. The former is worshipped by the Mongolians 
as Okkin Tengri , “ the Virgin Goddess ” ; but in Tibet and 
China the role of the divine -virgin is filled by Kwcm- Fifty a 
personification of Avalokitesvara as the heavenly word, who 'is 
often represented with a child in her arms. Srong Tsari Gampo 
has also become a sairit; being looked upon as an incarnation 
of • Avalokitesvara ; and the description in the ecclesiastical 
historians of the measures he took for the welfare of his subjects 
do great credit to their ideal of the perfect Buddhist king. f He is 
said to have spent his long reign in the building of reservoirs, 
bridges and canals; in the promotion of agriculture, horticulture 
'and manufactures; in the establishment of schools and colleges; 5 
and in the maintenance of justice arid the encouragement of 
virtue. B ut the degree of his success ' riiust have been slight. 
For after the death of himself arid of his wives Buddhism gradu- 
ally decayed, and was subjected by succeeding kings to ; cruel 
persecutions; and it was not till more than half a century 
afterwards, under King Kir Song de Tsan, who reigned 740-786, 
that true religion is acknowledged by the ecclesiastical historians 
to have become firmly established in the land. 

This monarch again sent to India to replace' the sacred books 
that had been lost, and to invite Buddhist pandits to translate 
them. The most distinguished of those ‘ who came r xHe 
were Santa Rakshita, • Padma Sambhava and Kamala Tibetan 
Sila, for whom, and for their companions, the king sacred 
built a splendid monastery ; still existing; at Samje, 00 s * 
about three days’ journey south-east of Lhasa; It was to them 
that the Tibetans 5 owed the great collection of what are still 
regarded as their’ saCred books— the Kandjur. It consists of 
100 volumes containing 689 works, of which there are two ‘or 
three complete sets in ‘Europe, one of them in the India Office 
library. A detailed analysis of these scriptures has been pub- 
lished by the celebrated Hungarian scholar Csoma de Koros, 
whose authoritative work has been republished in French with 
complete indices and very useful notes by M. LeonFeer. These 
volumes 5 contain about a dozen Works of the oldest school of 
Buddhism, the Hfnayana, and about 300 works, fliostly very 
short, belonging to the Tantra school. But the great bulk of 
the collection consists of Mahay ana books, belonging to all 
the previously existing varieties of that widely extended Buddhist 
sect; and, as the Sanskrit originals of many of these writings 
are now lost, the Tibetan translations 5 will be of great value, 
not only for the history of Lamaism, but also for the history of 
the later forms of Indian Buddhism. 

The last king’s second Softy Lang Darma, concluded in- May 822 
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the above-mentionb<L gi^M^COrivent Of. to Bmngo^ktewg), 
arid is' still 1 ; to be se^ri^te^fe 1 o He is 5 described 1 iri the' church 
chrOriiciesms anfneafcttktiPii <^tHe/evfi/bpM^ 
sdfccePded iri sup$EpsAg?BudMhi^ tHP greater part 

oil the/ land. 1 1 53 he ; period from /Brorig* Tata /GaffipOJ idowh«t^ ^thfe 
death of Bang®arthla ’Mvhd was? murdered- about a:oI in a 
'civil !war£ M called in the Buddbfet 1 bobks ^ >the&st intfodiietioh 
of religion/ 7 ’ It was f followed by more/thari) aA : Gerfttiry"0^>iivil 
disorder- ' and - 'Wars, ' 1 diirihg which ! then exiled Buddhist monks 
at temp'tPd ( * unsuccessfully; again r.&nkK again! to * rettirni* Mahy 
are the stories? of martyrs* l arid/ confessed who-* €re believed 5 to 
have liyed in fMi^itrbnblods fi&M,F 4 $d ®M#%Ior ? S/wl#e‘ at 
last j Giro wmed with success, for in thel cbnturyfcomnienGin^?with 
the - ' reign of Balamgun ? in> 97 1 / there f took? / place * \ the 1 secori 4 
introduction of; religiori ” into *Tifeet;fmPrei r dspeeMly'Jutider } the 
guidance of the pandit Misha j Mio/came To? Tibet iriiroijit, and 
of his famous native pupil and follower )B tom Stony j The long 
pe Ad'/ ofe depression ? seems ? hot to have! been -without *Ul- beneficial 
MfluesnCe oh the i persecuted Buddhist- churchy for, these teachfets 
are i reported I' to have placed! the- Taritta System* f more >in the 
background, and to have .adhered more strongly to the purer 
forms' of the Mdhayaua development of the ancient faith./) 
k> For abouttbfeehuridred years the Buddhist church Of /Tibet 
was left in peace;- subjecting the country mbre and /more COm- 
’riij" 5 pfstely tofts Control!, ■ and? growingrtn 1 po wet land in 
temporal 1 ! wealthO - During)? thik 1 tftne it achieved 'its * greatest 
have * : victory, and; underwent the most important- change ih 

51 ?Camis and? organizations ? [ After - the reihtroduc- 

e La pas. . )0 |, ^Buddhism? 'into \ the:/^ kihgdom of shbw;^ i the 
ancient dynasty > never 'recovered ; its power: 'kis'/representativeS 
continued for I soffie vtiine to ■ ? claim n the > i so V qreign t$ y ; hvtV * the 
•country ; was practically I very much ih the condition Of (Germany 
at about* the same time 4 -chief tains ofhlmost independent power 
ruled (from their castles onlthe hilhtopsbVef the .adjacent valleys; 
•engaged ,in pet ty wars, f and \ conducted ' plundering > I expeditions 
against; the neighbouring - tenants, , whilst the »gr'eat abbeys were 
places of; refrige for the studious' or -religious, and their heads wef e 
the only rivals to the barons tin social stater and in mahy respects 
the (only, protectors and; friends x of? the people! Meanwhile 
Jenghiz <K*han had founded the Mongol -empire, and his grandson 
/Rupiah Khan (became 1 ai convert to the rB uddhism < of the Tibetan 
Kaunas! \ He granted to the . abbot) of the ( Sakya monastery in 
southern t Tibet; the? title - oft tributary sovereign of i t hehcountry , 
head; of the Bifddhist - church; and Overlord over ‘ the? numeroiis 
barons /and; abbots, and (im return; was officially ? crowned by the 
abbot! as ruler; over the extensive; domain bf tteMongol empire. 
-Thus' was,the foundation laid: :at one and the isame^tdme of the 
. temporal sovereignty of the Laffias: of Tibet, and of the suzerainty 
over ; Tibet loff the ; emperors of China. One of the firkt aerts of * the 
•“; head uf’ the- ehufeb was the printing of a carefully revised 
edition: of! the Tibetan /Scrip tures— an> undertaking which 
occupied) altogether nearly thirty : years and wai* riot completed 
till .1:3,06.- sri in V ? :>J; if- ; ! "! ; : >v: j v; it - U-u 

: ; Uriderr; Kubl'ai ; s: [successors ; in f China' k the / Buddhist) ?cause 
flourish^dgrriatly, :and the Sakya Lamas extended (their power 
both i at home arid abroad. , /The rdignity of abbot at 'Sakya 
became; hereditary, the ; abbots:, breaking i so far; the . Buddhist 
rule ;.o jf 0 celibacy; that! they } ^rt&mained ■ married;! until they /had 
begotten a son and- heir. But rather mOre ; tHfn half a century 
/afterwards their) power was : threatened rby r a'} formidable rival 
,at home; a Buddhist reformed, • >.> , o v nn . : i cr- - -n , / u-n 

> Tsorigkapa^ithe^Luther tof; Tibet,; was born; albbut 1357 on the 
fSpot ? where the- famous: tndnastery 'Of ; Kuribum how stands. He 
■•u) 0! >y . ; very early eriter^dL: the; order, i dnd; studied at?' Sakya, 
Hither M Brigung and other ‘monasteries! He then spent eight 
l of Tibet,* ( M ylars; as a hefcmit j inuTakpo in; southern Tibet, whdre 
do ; •! ,7 ; : the comparatively purer teaching of lAtisha- (referred to 
abqve) was; Still prevalent. ; , About; 1390 he appeared as a public 

« ‘ f Published with at^imilehhd 1 ttaM arid hotels ih the ioUrridl 
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t tetiiher: and 1 mformm l imuLhas^ihhd* ibefe e^ his> death: Ih* i 1^9 
' thbf^werei three Mge s mbnaBteries^there<tdritaming $4,060 of his 
: disO%>lesi ( besides others/ ih other /parts! of the country/: ? His 
!v 61 uininoUs works,! of which the most:famohs<:are the> Sumbdn 
arid the ^w ‘Nitni^Zlshenpb, /exist in * f printed) Tibetan oopie$; in 
Europe, 1 but have not yet been translated br arialysed.^ /But 
the principal? -lines on Which ' his^ reformation^ proceeded' die 
sufficiently attested; v ;.He ? insisted iri the first /piace bn the 
complete carrying; out! of: the ancient rules? of the 4 rdei^sfo c 4 he 
celibacy t of its ! member^,/ and as ? to? simplicity ?iiri/ dreSsi < 0ne 
result of ! the second of; these it wo reforms was to makb it necessary 
for • every! monk openly to declares himself -either (in favour of.br 
against itheiriew viewsi ; For! Tsongkapa dnti/ his! followers ?wdre 
the yellow ior/orangeboloured garmeritk which- had been sthe 
distinguishing; mark, of the- order in the * lifetime of its fouhdei, 
and; in support of the /ancient (rulesiTsongkapa reinstated the 
fdrthi^htly) rehearsal- of ' the . Bdtwkvfakk® or ^ idisburdenment ” 
inriregularvassemblies of Ithe Bordefilat Lhasa^a? practice which 
had f allbni into desuetude/ /> He hilso: d esfoxed (the/ custom ‘ Of the 
first disciples? to /hold the soncalLed nVmsd od I yearly : retirement, 
and; the ipublie meeting of thenorder ?at fts 'dose/ 1 In allvthese 
respedts he 1 was simply following the directions of the Vinaya, 
?or \ regulations' Of ? the order; >ak established* probably in /the? time # 
of > Gotama - himself^ and s as cert ainly jianded. /do Wh: from thp 
earliest times iriothe! pifakas r ;or; sacred, books; 1 Further; he? sdt 
his/fac^; agdindt the Tantia system, arid against the animistic 
superstitions* I which had r been allowed ) if p ; creep into ? life again. 
He' laid (stress ori the ,selfHCulture involved iri thfe practice of the 
pdramitdsior cardinal virtues, and established an annual national 
fast or week- of prayer to rie held during the first days of each 
year. This ^astninstitutiori. indeed is? pot l found in the sancienlt 
Vinaya, but was. [almost certainly f modelled on - the: traditional 
account of i the similar assemblies convoked by Asbka and other 
Buddhist/ sovereigns; in 'India every] fifth year. /Laymen as well 
-as monks take! part , in : the proceedings, the details of which ate 
unkrio wri; to us, except from/the accounts of the Catholic mission- 
aries-— Fathers Hue and Gabet-^who- describe! the principal 
ceremonial as, in outward ■ app^rance, wonderfully: like the 
high massvd In doctrine the great 'Tibetan teacher; who? I had* no 
access to the? Fall , Ti takas,! adhered in i the fnain to the /purer 
forms of the Mahayana) school ; in; .questions of , church govern- 
ment heitooklititlepart:, and $id>n 9 t dispute the titular supremacy 
of i the Sakya Ltmasv .? , - tniherrifiec^M :of bis: teachings weakened 

^heir/powe^ii s^Then* omnge^ hoocfe;F as bis; followers were- called, 
rapidly gained in numbers and influence, until they - so * over- 
• shadowed vthe ^ redrhoods^lufe (the followers of: i the older? sect 

were called,! that in the middle Of the 1 ^th/ dentUry ; the erripOrpt 
Of 'China^ the two JfeMers of the ne#' ieCt at f Hat 

.:i'imq%;the’l{itular pyerlofifs :Qf fhe : church and tri^Uitary 
over , the realm of .Tibet, f These, two ■ leaders wete then, known 
as the Dalai Lama and the 1 Fantsktn'Ldm% and were "the abbots 
of the great iponastefies at Geduri Diibpa, riOaf JIdiasa, and ;at 
Tashf tunpOj in Far^hqf. T/bet r ^^^^^ Since thaf time 

the, abbots of • these monasteries have continued to exercise the 

sovereignty over Tibet; ’ ?t tn., ; :*-!•;!/-/.! -a.- -- 

] ' ; ,.As- th^fO^ha^ been no further change in the doctpne, arid rip 
further 

history! of/ iidmaism since that date unnoticed/ and * ?; v/v. iw\\ 
^QUsidetjSpmi^pf incip^ point§pn ,t}xe f;o^i|tufiQ^^.t^ 

Lamaism, t of , tQ-day r ’ / And ; first as, Toythe. pipde ? pf MmMlsm 
0 eJqcting sucpe^spfs fp<jthe two .Great; Laruas. Jt wjfclh:.v.£ ,rri 
Haye beep .noticed, .jba^Jt^^as an ^oldj i,diea r ,pf f [th© v nor;theni 
Buddhist^ jqpk, uppn , distinguished iue,mbers ; , 9 ft tHe prder - as 
incarnatipna r of ( aiqkdqsyata, of, Mafiju 4 n^>oppf| v d^|^ha. 
These beings, were supposed, to possess- t^e power, : whjlsf t they 
continued,, to Jive iri heayqn, ,Qf? appearing on earth in, a N{rf^dm r 
ka&a,! o^appaqtiqnaftbpdy. ,, s In fhe ; same w9-y ^ thp Fari^h e n £ 4 $® 
is looked upon as an incarnation, the Nirmana-kaya, of Amitabha, 
r ^hO’ had prevrou^y ’^pA’ed urideF fhe pritWaffd f&f^a of 
. T^bpy^pa; Hifris^^a^ 8 ' tH^i ifiplai ilurqa,’ is : jlqp^ 'upon/ ad ^ 

, mcaruafripri! ot? Avalpkitesvarav.t Thforetically; itherefore^l the 
former, as the spiritual successor of the great arid) al§#bf 
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Amitabha, who occupies the higher place : in the my thologybf the] 
Great Vehicle, would be superior to the> latter, * as ^ the spiritual I 
representative of Avaloki t es vara. But practically ’ the-; Dalai ! 

\ Lama, owing to his position in i the capital/ ,-i has the political j 
supremacy:, and is actually called the Gyalpo RmpMske\ \ u t he j 
glorious king ’ ’ — his companion being content, ; 'with' the title | 
Paritshen Rinpotshe, . “ the glorious teacher,”/ i When either bf j 
them dies it is necessary for the other toi ascertain in whose body j 
the celestial being whose .outward form has been dissolved, has 
been pleased again to incarnate himself, For that purpose the 
names of all male children born just after the death of the 
deceased Great Lama are laid before his survivor. He i chooses 
three out of the whole number; their names are thrown; into a 
golden casket provided for that purpose by a former emperor of 
China. The Chutuktus, or abbots of the great monasteries, then 
assemble, and after a week of prayer, the lots are drawn in their ! 
presence and in presence' of the surviving Great Lama and of the 
Chinese political resident. : The child whose name is first, drawn is 
the future Great Lama; the other two receive, each of them 500 
pieces of silver. The Chutuktus just mentioned correspond in : 
many ; respects to the Roman' cardinals. Like the Great Laihas, ; 
they, bear the title of Rinpotshe or Glorious,: and are- looked upon 
as incarnations of one or other of the celestial BodhiSats of the 
Great Vehicle mythology. Their number varies from ten to a 
hundred; and it is uncertain whether; the honour is inherent in 
the abbacy of certain of the greatest cloisters, or whether the Dalai 
Lama exercises the right of choosing - them. Under 1 these high 
officials of the Tibetan hierarchy there come the' Chubil Kharis, 
who fill the post of abbot to the lesser monasteries, and are also 
incarnations. Their number is very large ; there are few monas- 
teries in Tibet or in Mongolia which do not claim to possess one of | 
i these living Buddhas. Besides these mystical persons there are in ; 
the Tibetan church other ranks and degrees, Corresponding to the 
deacon, full priest, dean and doctor of divinity in the West. At ! 
the great yearly festival at Lhasa they make in the cathedral an 
imposing array, not much less magnificent than that of the * clergy 
in Rome; for the ancient simplicity of dress has disappeared' in 
the growing differences of rank, and each division of the spiritual 
army is distinguished in Tibet, as in the’ West, by a special 
uniform. The political authority of the Dalai Lama is confined 
to Tibet itself, but he is , the acknowledged- head also of the 
Buddhist: church throughout Mongolia and (China. He has no 
supremacy over his co-religionists ih- Japan, and even in China 
there are many Buddhists who are' not practically under his 
control or influence. * ‘ “ ; 

The best work on Lamaism is still Koppen’s Die Lamaische Hierarchies 
und Kirche (Berlin, 185,9). See also Biishell, “ The Early History of j 
npi^et,” in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society.,, .1879-1 880, yol. j 
xiL; Sanang Setzeri’s History of the East Mongols (in Mongolian, j 
translated into German by J. Schmidt,' Geschichte der' Ost-Mongoleri) ; l 
“ Analyse du Kandjur,” by M. L6on Feer, in Annates du Musde ; 
Gaifnet (18S1) ; Schott, Uebef den \ Buddhismus in \ Hoch-Asien, ; i 
Gutzlaff, Geschichte des, Chinesischen Reiches \ Hue .« and Gabet, 
Souvenirs d' un voyage dans la Tartarie, le Tibet, et la Chine- 
(Paris, 1 858) ; Pallas’s Sammlung MstoriScher Nachrichteh fiber die j 
Mongolischen V biker schaf ten ; Babu Sarat Chunder Das’s 1 Contri- 
butions on the Religion and History of Tibet,/ ’ in the* Journal of the ! 
Bengal Asiatic Society, 1881; L. A.. Waddell, The . Buddhism of 
Tibet (London, 1895); A. H. Francke, History of fVestern Tibet ] 
(London, 1907) ; A. Griinwedel, Mythologie des Buddhismus in Tibet 
und der Mongolei (Berlin, 1900). ! , (T. W; R. D.) 

LAMALOU-LES-BAINS, a watering-place of southern Frahce ; 
in the department of Hetault, 53J m. W. of Montpellier by fail, i 
in a valley of the southern Cevennes. * 1 Pop. (±906)' 720. 1 The 
waters, which are both hot and coldj; are Used in 'cases of fhefi-l 
mat ism, sciatica, locomotor ataxy arid' nervous n^aladies. 1 ■ ' i 

*■’ * LAMA--MIAO, or Dolon-nor, a city of the province of Chih-li, I 
China, 150 m. N. of Peking, in a barren sandy 1 plain watered by i 
the Urtingol; a tributary of the SHah^-th-kb. The town proper, 
almost exclusively occupied by Chinese; is about a niile in length : 

. . 1 1 ^is statement , .representing . the : , substantial nnd , historical 1 
position, is retafneid, in spite, of the crises of March^ 1910, when | the I 
Dalai Lanin took ijf uge ftorUt he£ h i ne : s6 in fhdia; andof 1904, when: 
the British expedition occupied Lhasa' arid the Dalai Lamafledto 
China TiB;ET)> • V- .v-n> J r C J • :? • ; 
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stains a population of about 26 ,qoo„ rlUfihkO; the. ordinary Chinese 
f teswn /Of the same/ rank, lit is not- walleeL^ A busy trade fs carried 
On between the Chinese; and the Mongolians, who # bring in their 
cattle* > sheep, ; camels, hide$,and: woof to barter i for, tea, tobacco, 
cotton and silk , At some distance from the; Chinese town lies the 
Mongolian quarter, jwith two: groups of lama temples, and; villages 
occupied, by about 2300 priests. .>■ Dr Williamson r( Journeys in 
Eftirtk Qhma, 1,870) described jthe; chief temple; a& a huge; oblong 
building with an interior not unlike a! 5 Gothic chur ch J Lamar- 
miao is , the ; seat of a , manufactory of bronze idols and 5 other 
articles of, ritual, which find their way to all parts of Mongolia 
and Tibet.; The craftsmen work in their own houses. -j 
LAMAR, LUCIUS QUINTUS CINCINNATUS (1:825^1893), 
American : statesman ; and j udge, was born at : the old ■ - . Lamat 
Homestead,” in Putnam county, Georgia, on the s i-iyth of 
September 1825. His father, Liicius Q. C. Lamar. (1797-1834), 
Was an able lawyer, a. judge of the superior court of Georgia, 
and the compiler of the Laws ; of Georgia from 1810 .to i8.1g 
(1831). Jin 1845 -young' Lamar graduated from .EmOry College 
(Oxford, :Ga.), ; andi in 1847 ; was admitted: ;to: - the bar.:; In 
1849 he removed to Oxford, Mississippi, and in 1850-1852 
was adjunct profes$or of ; mathematics in the, state uni- 
versity., : : In 185 2 . he -removed , to Covington, Ga. , to ! practise 
law, and in 11:853 ; Was, 'elected a member of the Georgia . House of 
Representatives.,; In 1855 he returned to Mississippi, and two 
years later became a member of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives,: where he served until December i860, when he, with- 
drew: to become a candidate for election to the “ secession ” 
convention of Mississippi. He was elected to the convention, and 
drafted for it the Mississippi ordinance of ' secession. In the 
summer of a 860 he had accepted; an, appointment to the chair of 
ethics 4nd metaphysics in the university of Mississippi, but, 
having been appointed a lieutenant-colonel in the Confederate 
Army in the spring of t86i, he; resigned . his professorship* The 
colonel of his regiment (Nineteenth Mississippi) was killed early 
in the battle of .Williamsburg, on the 5th of May 1862, and ; the 
command then fell to Lamar, but in October he resigned /from 
the, /army < In November 1862 he was appointed by President 
Jefferson Davisi special commissioner of the Confederacy to 
Russia; but he did not proceed farther than Baris, and .his 
mission was koon terminated by the refusal of the Confederate 
Senate^ to ■ Confirm bis appointment. In 1866 ' he. Was : agaifi 
appointed to the chair of ethics and metaphysics in the uni- 
versity of .Mississippi; and in the hext year was -transferred to the 
chair of law*, but in 1870, Republicans 1 having: become trustees 
of the university! upon the readmissiofi of the state into the 
Union; he resigned. From 1873 to 1877 he was again a Demo- 
cratic representative in Congress ; from 1877 to 1 885 he was -a 
United ; States senator; from : 1885 to January 1888 he was 
secretary of the interior ; and frbm 1888 -until’ his death at 
Macon, v Gaj on the 23rd of January 1893^ he ‘was ! an associate 
justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. In Congress 
Lamar fought the silver and greenback craze and argued forcibly 
against the protective tariff; in the department of the interior 
he introduced various reforms; and oni/:theii Supreme' Court 
bench his; dissenting opinion in the N eagle Case (based upon a 
denial that certain powers belonging to : Congress, but 1 not 
exercised, were* : by implication vested in the department of 
; j ustice) is famous. B ut he is; perhaps best known for 1 the part he 
took after the> Civil War in helping to effect a reconciliation 
between the North a ! nd the South. D uring the early secession 
movement he strove to arouse the white people ^ of the ! South 
from: their indifference, declaring Jhat secession-alone could save 
themf from a doom similar to that of the former; ; Whites of San 
Domingo. ? He;probably never changed his convictions as to the 
righteousness of : the “ lost .* cause ;” ; but be ; accepted the , result 
of the wai*;ds a filial settlement of* the idiff ei/ences leading to itsvand 
. st to ve f to restore the/ South in the Union* and tp/ effect the reunion 
of the nation in feeling as well -as in government. ! 1 This is 'iri- pdrt 
| seen from, sueff speeches as his j eulogy ; pri ! /Charles -Sumner . (2 7th 
of April 1874), his leadership in reorganizing the Democratic 
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presidential eljectiop.pf SB76*,, oy> ' 4 ) f fiv.mn. 

See Edward Mayes,. iLuciu§ Q.) Q. Lamar * His ; Life,)- Times w&. 
Speeches >( Nashville, Temp* 1896.), / - -« ' 7 - , , r 

LAMARCK, ' JEAN BAPTISTE ANJ0LNE 0E 

MONET, Chevalier ; de: (17447-1829), ;F rench naturalist, was 
born on the 1 st of August 1744, at Ba^antin, a village; pf Picardy .• 
He was an .eleventh child ; and rhis, father^ lord of the manor and; 
of, pldi family, but of limited jm^ans, haying placed three tspns 
in the army i ide?tined this one for the church, and sent him; to the • 
Jesuits at Amieps* where he continued till his father's! death. * 
After this he would; remain with the Jesuits; no longer, and, ; not 
yet seventeen, yearn of age, started for the seat of war at Bergen- 
op-Zpom, before which place one -pfr hisr brothers, (had • already; 
been killed; Mounted on, an old, horse, with a boy : from the; 
Village ( as! attendant, and furnished hy a , lady with, a letter , pf > 
introduction to a colonel, he reached, his, destination: Qn the \ 
evening .before a battle. , Next morning thei colonel found that, 
the new; and; very diminutive volunteer; had post ed, himself in 
the front rank of, a body of grenadiers, and could not be-induced; 
to } quit the position. In the battle, the company which he had 
joined became exposed to: the fire of the enemy's artillery, and 
in the confusion of retreat was forgotten. All the .officers and 
Subalterns were ; killed, and no t more than fourteen men, were left,; 
when :thei oldest, grenadiers seeing: there, were up more French; 
}n sight proposed; to ! the young volunteer so sponcbeppmc/com* 
mandant , to withdraw his men* This he ref used - to do without 
orders,:, -These at last arrived; and -for his bravery he was made; 
an officer pn the sppt, ,and soon after was named tp a lieutenancy, 

After - the, peace, the regiment was sent to Monaco. , There, 
one of his comrades playfully lifted. him by the head, and to this 
it, was imputed that he was seized with djsease of thp glands of the 
neck;, so; severe, as. to put a stop to bis military care,er A He- went 
to, Paris: and’ began .the study of medicine, rsuppor ting himself, by 
working; in a banker’s office He early became interested) in? 
meteorology and in physical and. chemical speculations > of a 
chimerical kind, , , but v happily threw his , main . strength ; into 
botany, and in . 1 773 published his Flore frqngaisp, a . work in 
whi.ch :by , a dichotomous r system of contrasting characters he 
enabled the student with facility to determine -specieAvi This 
Work, which went through several editions and l.ong keptthe field, 
gained for its author, immediate popularity , as welf as admission 
to the Academy, of - Sciences.? ; p ; ' ! ? j •( , = 

. . 1 ;In 1.781 and $ 7 $$, under the title of, botanist tp the, iking,, an 
appointment obtained for him by Buff on, whose son accompanied 
him, he travelled through various: countries of Europe,; extending) 
his knowledge of natural history ;., and on his return he began 
those elaborate contributions; to botany on which; his reputation 
in Jhatr , science; principally , rests,, namely, the U^ctionnqirg , de 
$ptja$i$yje,. and the Illusprapiom de Gepres ){ vqiumin o US, l? works; 
contributed to ; th h MncyclopHie, Mjethodique (a 785)5. { f In 1793,, in 
consequence of changes in the organization of the natural history 
department at ; the, jardin du Jfcoi, where he had helcjLa botanical; 
appointments since 178,8, Lamarck , was , present ed to a zoological 
chair* , and nailed; :0n to .lecture on the ;• Imecla and* t . Vermes , of 
Linnaeus, the animals ; for which he introduced the term. In- 
veHebraitq. Thus driven, comparatively late in. life, to devote his 
principal attention, to .zoology instead of botany, ; .he had , the 
misfortune soon after! to^ suffer from? i impaired vision; and the 
malady , resulted; subsequently in total , blindness* ; Yet , his 
greatest zoological work , the ... Histone ypatyrelle . des qnimaux 
sans verlebreSj was ; published from 181.3 . to. 1822, with the. 
assistance* in the last , two volumesy of his eldest daughter and, 
of P,, A. Latreille (1 76 2-1,833) ... . A volume of, plates ;qf the fossil 
ah ells, ;of the; neighbourhood of Paris was collected in .1823 from 
his memoirs in the Annales des Museums. He died on the 1 8th 
of December 1829, r r - j n } ;; . K ; iji07 ..*i’ . , ,- 

, The character s of ; Lamarck as a naturalist is 4 - remarkable , alike 
fpri its, excellences land, ifa .defects, His j excellences were /Widths 
qf jScqpe, . f erfilif y rx of adeaS; and a ipre-eminenl i f acuity, of precise 
description .arifing mo-t only { frpm a, singffi.arly;ferse i isfy}e r bub 
from I % j dear | insight .intp |hof h . the .distinotiye features and jth§ 


nces of I forms.; That: part of his zoological work which; 
constitutes his isolid claim ) to the highest honour as a zoologist 
iis to be found in his; extensive and; detailed labours in the depart-- 
| men ts of living and fossil j Imertebrata. His endeavours at 
classification of the great groups were necessarily defective oil 
\ account of the imperfect i knowledge possessed in his time in, 
regard to many of them, e,g. echinoderms, ascidians and inn-; 

; testinal worms; yet they ;Rre not without interest* partietilanly 
; qn account of the comprehensive attempt to unite in one great 
| division; as AyticulMa. all those; groups that appeared to present 
: a segmented; construction. Moreover, - Lamarck Was the first 
tp distinguish vertebrate ? from invertebrate animals by the ; 

! presence of a vertebral column, and among the Invertebrata 
s to found the groups Crustacea, A rachnida and Annelida,.. In 
1 1785 (Hist, , del* A cad.) he evinced his appreciation of the necessity ; 

! of natural orders 4 n botany by an attempt at the classification 

■ of plants,; interesting, though crude, and : falling immeasurably 
| short of ; the I system which grew in the hands of his intimate 
- friend A.. L. de ; Jussieu, The problem of; taxonomy has never 
j been put more philosophically than he subsequently put it in hi$ 

; A nimaUfX sans vetlebres: “ What arrangement must be given 
to the general distribution of animals, to make it conformable to; 

; the order of nature in the production of these beings? ” 

The most prominent defect in Lamarck must be admitted to 
have been want of control in speculation. Doubtless the specula^ , 
i tive tendency furnished a powerful incentive to work, but; it/ 
outran the legitimate deductions from observation, and led him 
into the production ; of volumes of worthless chemistry without; 

! experimental basis, ,as well .as ^^into spending much time on fruitless 
| meteorological predictions* , . His A nnuaires Meteor ologiques were ? 

: published yearly ; from 1 8po to 1 8 10, and .were? not discontinued ; 

; until after ; an unnecessarily public and brutal tirade from 
N apoleon, administered pn the occasion of, being presented 
| with, one of his WQrks; on natural history. 

I Tq t|ie general reader the name of Lamarck is chiefly interesting; 
on account pf; his theory of. tfep origin of life and of the diversities 
1 of animal fprmf- ■ ( ? The idea, which appears to have been favoured 
by Buffon before him, (that species were not. through:, afl time 
unalterable/; and that} the .more .complex might have been 
j developed from pre-existent simpler forms, became with Lamarck: 
i a belief; or, t as he imagined, a demonstration. Spontaneous 
• generation, ;he considered, .might be easily conceived as resulting 
'from such agencies as heat and electricity causing in small 
gelatinous bodies an utricular: structure, and inducing a “ singular 
tension,” adkhid of u erethispie ” or “ orgasme and, haying 
tfius; accounted.- for ( ;the., first appearance of life, he explained; 
the] whole organization^ of animals and formation of different , 
organs by. four laws (introduction to his Histoire naturdle des , 
animaux sans vertebnes, riSr s) 

: ii. “ Life by I its proper forces tends continually to increase ithe: 
■volume; of eyer-y bpdy possessing it, and to enlarge its parts, up tot 
a limit which it brings about. , ... . 

’ ^ k ‘ The productibn of a new organ in an, animal body results from 

the siiperventioil Of a new want 1 (desoin) continuing to make itself 
| fblty and a new movement which; this want gives birth to arid em; 
courages* ?/•,{■-. :..iv Y . j , j . ; -f ’ ...... j;:-., ; /_ 

I , ,3.// The development of organs and their force of action are con- 
j stantly in ratio to the employ ment of these organs. 

All which ' has 1 been acquired; 1 laid down* or changed iri the 
I organization of J individuals in the course of their life is conserved 
j by . generation and transmitted to the new individuals which proceed 
Trom; those wffich ha undergone those changes.’ . 

j The second law is often referred to as Lamarck’s hypothesis of 
the -evplutipn of : organs ip, animals by appetence or longing,, 
j although he does not teach that the animal's desires affect its,. 
! conformation « directly, but that ; altered wants lead to altered 
habits, which result in ; the formation of new. organs as well as , 

I in modification, growth or dwindlmg of those previously existing. ; 

■ Thus, her suggests that,; ruminants being pursued by carnivora,: 
j their legs have- grown slender; .and, their legs being only fft; 

| for support, while , their jaws are weak, they have made attack 

i with = the crown: of the head?, and ; the : determination of fluids , 
j t hitfier, has led to the growth pf horps. So also the stretching , 
j of the giraffe's, neck to reach the foliage hp supposes to have led* 
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to >it&v elongation^ andxthe karigaroOy fitting >upMght-to« stijapati 
the young in its : pouch; he imagines to have had its foredimbs; 
dwarfed by disusey and its 'hind* legs' and tail 1 exaggerdted f }by- r 
Using Them in leaping. The fourth law expresses the inheritance 5 
of -acquired « characters) which is, denied' by Augustf Weismanh' 
and his ! followers; For a more detailed account of Lamarck’s 




ol J anuUrywSf B pm-M M&feftOi&fs <Wnp$gs include < UW ipfcbMol 
del risorgimento italiano (Florenc^\M^$)^Qialnd • P>Wgrbi$'‘'tiii 
dtato - 7 ( /‘ whH y <7 

See Q. Massani, II generate AlfonsfrlJ&MdYwvdra it ^Milanvi88o). > • 

LAMARTINE, AtPiKMSE aMHfiS LCWi l 
I (^potrSfcpp FrenChpoet, historian and statesman,' was hbrh^at 


place in the history of * the doctrine of evolution, see: Evolution;* 
yLA MARGHERITA; CLEMENTE SOLARd, Count del (1792- 
1869); Piedmontese statesman, 'waaborh at MondOvil 1 5 He studied ! 
law at Siena and;Turiny hut Tiedmoilt Wasaithat- time under 
French: domination, and being devoted to the house hf Savoy 
he: tefubed to- take his degree, as 1 this ‘proceeding would Have- 
obliged him to recognize the authority of’ the usurper ; 1 after the 
restoration of the Sardinian kingdom, however, he f graduated; 
In =i8 r6 he^entered the ' diplomatic service: ' Later he returned 1 
tty iFurin, ahd succeeded in gaining the confidence 5 and esteem J 
of ' King Charles: Albert- who in 183 5 appointed him ! minister, of 
foreign affairs. A fervent Roman 5 Catholic, devoted to the pope 
and to the Jesuits, friendly; to Austria and firmly attached to 1 
the principles of 'autoCrkcy,' he strongly opposed every attempt' 
at > political 1 innovation 'Uand Was iri consequence bitterly hated 
by the liberals; When' the 'popular agitation in 1 favour of con- 
stitutional reform 5 first broke out the king felt obliged to dispense 
With* La' Margheritd -s services, although he had Conducted public 
affairs ' With considerable: ability and ! absolute loyalty, even 
upholding the dignity Of the 'kingdom in the face of the arrogant 
attitude of the Cabinet-bf Vienna! He expounded his political 
creed and his policy as Mnister to Charles Albert (from February 
1835* -to 1 October' 1847)’ in his ‘Jlif J j •’ 
pUblished iri r 8$i ;h document 5 ofgreat interest for the study Of 
the 1 conditions -of Piedmont and Italy at that'tiffie. 1 Iri' he 
was elected deputy for- San Quirico, but he persisted in regarding 
his mandate: as derived' from the royal authority rather than 
as an emanation of the- popular will. ■' ; As- leader Of* The ' Cleribal' 
Right in the parliament he 'Strongly opposed CavOtir-s polity, 
Which was eventually to lead to Italian unity; and' on the estab- 
lishment of the -kingdom of Italy he retired from public life: ( - 

LA MARMORA, 1 ALFONSO FERRERO . 5 (1804^1*878), ' Ttaiian 1 
general f ahd ! 'statesman 5 1 Was born a ,t Turin on the' 18th of 
November 1804. ' : Fie entered the Sardinian army in L823; and 
was a captain in^March 1848- when he 1 gained 1 distinction and 
the rank of major at the'Siege of PbaChWa! 'Ofithe 5th of ! AffgUsT 
1848 he ; liberated Charles’ Albert, king of Sardinia, from the- 
Milan 1 revolutionaries, : and in October wUs; promoted general 
and appointed minister of war. After suppressing the re Volt of 
Genoa' in 1849, he again assumed i in November 1849 the’ portfolio 
of war, which, khve during the period Of' his- command of the 
Crimean * expedition) * he retained until * ! i 859. Having ; recoil^ • 
structed the Piedmontese army, he took part in the war of 1839’ 
against Austria; and in. July 1 of- -that year, succeeded CaVoUr in 
the 'premiership. ; Tn ri i860 he was sent to; Berlin , and St Peters-' 
burg tq arrange, for the recognition of The kingdom o£ Italy \ 
an|. ,$ub^equenriy i held the offices of governor' of Milan, and 
royaLlieutenant at Naples, until, in Sept ember ,1 8.64, he succeeded; 
Minghetti as premier. In this capacity he modified theTsCOpe 
of the September Cbtive^iioh-; by ;a note ;iii : which he ! ;;daimed 
for Italy full (freedom of .acjtiqn: in respect of national aspirations 
to the possession of Rome,' a document of which Visconti Venosta. 
df terwards’-tbok 'advantage when justifying the ltalian occupation 
of Rome in 1870." Tfi : Aprirt866 La Maxfacnti, coricMdbd /'dfir 
alliance with 5 Prussia against Austria* and, on the outbreak 1 of 
war ! in 1 Jhiie, took 1 command of an army corps* but was : defeated 
at CustbZza On the 23rd bf June. Accused of treason by his Mlb^- 
cbuntrymenj arid of duplicity by : the ; Prussians, he eventually 
published iff defence Of his 'tactics ( 1 873) a series 1 of documents 
entitled Un 1 fid 1 piii'dv luce sugli ' eiienti- dell’ Mrtd 1 ’ 1866 /(More 
light bn the eVeiits 1 of 1866) a 1 ’Step L Which- ; causedVJMtation i ‘id 
Germany, ahd exposed him to the 5 charge 'of : having Violated 
state ‘secrets. Meanwhile he had been sent * to Paris ini;867 to‘ 
oppdSC bhe'TfencK^expeditibii; ! t6 Pdfiib, Hand in 1 876, after the' 
occupation of J Roifie by theTfaharis/hM bbefi 1 appointed Tjbu- 1 
Tbnhiit-rtyal OfTHOhew^capitaL ? He ! died at Florence 1 oii r theTth ? 


MAcOnbntbe; 2rist of October 1 1-790., The Ordbr of his* surnames 
| is- a; Controversial matter,- ahd ’they afe 1 sometimes - reversed: 

; The -family bf Lamartine ' was good, and* 5 the title « of f Prat Was 
i taken 1 ! from : an • estate in ! Prariche 1 Gomtei r 5 His 5 father fI Was imy 
; prisoned during the Terror, and only released owing tb the eVentS 
j of the 9th Thermi'dor; 1 Lamartine’s' r early education Was rfeceivCd 
! from his mother; s He was sent tb school at Lyons rin> r 8657 but 
; not being happy There wa's transferred ! to the^careol the Peres de 
| la Foi at 'Belieyy where he remained' until 1809. 5 1 For some time 
: afterwards he lived : at home; reading romantic and poetical 
literature, 1 but in 181 i r he Set out for /Italy; where he seems to 
j have sojourned nearly two 'years; His family having been steady 
j roydiistsy he entered the ' Gardes dU’ corps’ at the return of thd 
H BoUrbohsy and during the- Hundred Days he sought refuge 5 first in 
j Switzerland and then at Aix-en-Savoie/ where he fell inTovey With 
j abundant : results of the poetical kind. After Waterloo he rCr 
! turned to Parisl >Tn 1818-1819' he revisited Switzerland/ Savoy 
j and 1 Italy, 5 the death > Of his; beloved 'affording him new 1 subjects 
for vefse. lon After 'some' -diffiGUl ties he had his first book; 1 the 
j MSditdtMs; 1 poetiquCi et 1 teUgieusesy published : (i8ao): * T f was 
I exceedingly popular; and 1 helped him to ‘ make a position. He 
; had left the arrhy for sometime; he now 5 entered the diplomatic 
‘j service 5 and ’ Was 'appointed secretary TO the embassy at 'Naples: 

; On his wayto his post he ; marricdy in ? i823, ; at Geneva a 1 young 
! English lady, 1 Mariahne Birch ■ ' who had both money and' beau ty/ 
j and in the same^ear Pottfyues : appeared: 

; ■ In-' 1 824 he was transferred to Florence 1 ' whefe' he' remained five 
I ye4rs. ■•^Hh^'Ldsf 'GAnlo &f l 6kiMk ‘Harold' appeared ’ih^rS^; ind 
! he had to fight a duel (in which he was wounded) with an Italian 
; officer* Golbhel Pepe, in COhsequence of'a phrase in it. GharieS X;, 
j oh whose coronation he wrote; a poem, gave him the ordei of the 
Legion of Honour. The Harmonies po^Uques et religieiises 
appeared in 1 1 8S9, ' when he : had left Florence. Having refused 
an -appointment m/Paris under the Pol'ignac ministry, he Weiit' On 
a special 'ihission to Prince Leopold of SaXe-Gbburg. In the same 
year he Was ; elected t0 .the : ! Aoadeniy! ’ Lamartine%as ■in Switzem 
land, not in Paris, at the time of the Revolution ! Of July,' and; 
though 1 he^pUt fbrth a pamphlet ; -on' ; Rational , ' 5 Pdlicy f , ,;i - 1 he 
did nbt At 5 that -crisis take any active part in' politics; refusing, 
hoWever, /to' icohtiniie his diplomatic Services ! under / the neW 
government. ; In 1832' he set out with fafs J VViffe and 5 daughter for 
Palestine;' having been unsuccessful in his Candidature foir-a seat 
in 3 the- Chamber: His daughter jtilja died' at Beirut / and before 
long' he j redeiVed > the J he\vh bf his ; election by a constituency 
(BergUes) in the department ol 5 the' Nord. He returned through 
Turkey f ahd Germany, find m'ade ; his fir st speech 5 shortly after 
the beginning pf : ' 1834; ' Thereafter 1 'he spoke 5 Constantly,’ and 
acquired conSiderable' i reputatibn i as' an orator, ^bringing out^ 
moreover,' mkriy books in prose and' verse. ' HiS Eastern 1, travels 
( Vby 'age 'en ’Orient) appeared ih 183 5,- his Chute d’uh * binge and 
Jdcelyh \ri 183 7/ ahd his RecUeilUrhehts, the : ' laSt ' remarkable 
VOlunie of his pOetry, in 1839:' As the reign- of LbUis 'Philippe 
went bn ; .Lamartine; who had previously" bebn a liberal loyalist; 
sbihething after the fashion of ChateaUbriahd, became more knd 
mbte '' democratic in ’ Ms^ bpinions; r! He* set about his greatest 
prose 'Work* the JBHsioird d$s • (SirontiMs; which at first appeared 
periodically; and Was published as ( a Whole in' 1847 J 1 Like many 
other FferiCh histories, f it r was & pamphlet as well as a Chronicle, 
arid the subjCets ; bf f LamartineC' pen ' became ' his models : in 
politicki 5 iV: ‘ bTb -T '- A "” n ;<l •• ' ■) 

At the revolution of February Lamartine Was one 6f the first 
tb- declare fbr provisional 'gbVernnient ;; and j became a member 
of ItV’With the post 6f minister for foreign affairSv' HWwas ! elected 
fdrThb hew' ] cbn§tif uent 1 assembly 1 in; tem different! 1 departments; 
a!nd waS Cheaen 1 diie 4 f the five members Pfthe 'Executive: Gohi- 
mitftee. : ' Fbl ^-He# 1 months indeed 1 Lamartine; 51 frbin' 




di^lngulsfed mw , of , 

macy, and ^iel^qu^I speaker ; in parlla<merit 

became one of the ior^q§|; ffiEurope. His inexperience 
in.; - The . |roii|.tine j ; ; tinp^act-ical 

nature iof his coll^ag^es^a^df^e lu|brile$ce of The? Parisian mob, 
proved fatal to his chances. He gave some ; proofs of statesman- 
like ability, a^d his eloquence, was , repeatedly called into; requisir 
tion; s jtoqpaqly ^the.-JPatfeians^?/ Bjiffinhbi one, pan permanently 
qarry > op .the. government < of a great cquntry : byi speeches |rpm the: 
balcony : of, a hojise in,: the. capital? and Lamartine found himself 
ipi a ddemma. So long as he held :jaloofc from Xedru-Roilin « and 
the. mpre> radicals ;o£ his colleagues* .the; disunion ; resulting* 
Weakened -th§ government ; as 'soon as he effected [an approxima- 
tion \torthem , the middle , classes f elL offf rpm him. The ; quelling 
of the > iesm-reption of : thp • *5tffi of ! May iWas -his last .successful! 
act), . A, .inpnth slater the renewal i9f ^ctiye; disttirbanees/hrpught 

on ;the ; fighting. of /June) .and Lamartine’s, influence wasv.extin- 
gqished in favoqr of Cavaigpac.; Moreover, his chance of renewed 
political spreiepainence was gone. He had been tried and found, 
wanting, .having .neither-thevirtnesnon the;yiees,of his situation. 
Jn r January ; <15849; though he was ; nominated for the presidency, 
o v nly : a few thopaand, i votes? were, [given to him,, and three 
mpnthSj ,■ > latep * he was .not ? even, elected tP ? the Legislative > 
4ssemhly*. v.v-, 1, 77 , v - ;/ » r:\y- J. ) 

* , : Theremaining|story ; oJ Larnartine’s life is somewhat melancholy. 
He [had never beema rich man, nor. had hoi been, a saving one, [and 
during ,his [period . pf popularity, and office he had incurred .great 
ejxpensesv.r He. now^aet -tp work .to repair his fortune by um 
remitting -literary [labour, ; rHehrought onti in the a 

series oi, Confidences^ and somewhat later & kind of autobiography, 
entitled Raphael^ ,■ , He ; wrote sever<al\ historical works of more or 
less ? importance, the. History, of , the , RevolrJiow, of 184$, The 
history of the Restoration ^ The\ History of . Turkey , . The History] 
of , Russia , besides a, large number , of small biographical and ; 
miscellaneous; wo^ks ?< - 7 In ^§5? r! ^,suhsQriptiQ ; m was opened for 
his ! benefit. , ;Two ,years f afterwards, following the example; of ; 
Chateaubriand, | he, supervised an eiaborate edition of his own 
wprks in, forty-one volumes.. , This, occupied five years, and while 
he , iwas ? engaged pn > it his wife died, (1863). He was now over , 
seventy phis powers had. deserted him, and even, : if they had no£ 
thp > PUhjip taste had entirely [changed. His, efforts had not \ 
succeeded in placing him ; jin .a position of independence;: and at; 
last,. i$^ 7 > the government ofthe Empire (from which he had ; 
perfprqe stpod-alopf, though he Teyqr considered it necessany to 
adopt th e ;a9tive protesting, attitude of Edgar Quinnt land .Victor , 
Hugo) came to his assistance, a VPte. of f 20, qqq being proposed; 
in Apr|} -of That . year; for his benefit, by, ;£.mile Ollivier. This was ? 
creditable to; both parties,, for. Lamartine, both as -a distinguished > 
man ; of Jetters and as, a , past servant of , the , state,; ; had every 
claim to the bounty of his country. But he was reproached, for 
accepting it by the extreme . republicans and irreconcilables. 
He^idmot; enjoy it . long> dying,, on the 28th of February 
VV‘ * 70V Vi*!/-. b: ; ..n bp. ; TO. •*>•*/ 

J 'As' a statesman Laraartirie was placed during his brief tenure of 
office in a ; positioh f tom! which it Would Have been almost impossible 
for "any j m a m. who ^as not s prepared *ahd ) able > t6 play the dictator; 
tp f emerge: withr^mdit«ij;fiAt ^o time in history were; iinpractical, 
crptqhets so , the ( 5 th^ head§ pf men -as i|i ,i 848., ; But , Lamartine 
cojila ha^Miy^ have guided tne ship of state safejy^ ; [’_everi’ ih much; 
calffi^We^ther;^ : He amMble eVen'd^tiffiapie, the chief fault 
of hisucharactef hejdgw^nft^r land ah incuMble tendeney^ towards 
the^triGUlrffect; wh|qh mokes ihis tifavels,, memoirs and other personal 
recpjde t s|f well 4 s ffis, histpricaf wPtk s radically nuti\nstWP r thy. Nor 

does it appear, thar he.had ^ n y. settled political ideas. He did good 
by ‘ mbderatifig v the ' revblutibnnf y and ‘ destructive 1 atdouf of the 
Parisian populace *in x 848 ;; but he had been perhaps more responsible 
than! any , other isingle personr for bringing about the events: pf > that » 
yearly f the. y^gue aufj frothy republican ? deelamation of his Hfstoire \ 
des Gtrofrdtns. ! f ' f ‘; ' ' , ‘ ’ 

•^'Md^must be said 1 of ! his‘ literary position.; 1 Lafbfartihe, had bhe ad- 
vantage of coming at a ; time/ when.; ithd literary field, at 1 least in the 
departments of ibelles lettres^ was aimpst empty The. feeble school 
oj^descriptiye epfc poets of the extreme .^ecadenf?.* fabulists 

ana niisceltanepui ^^‘yerse-makers, which the .Empire Had nourished 
cdifldyihtiyFy 1 nd T One. n r ‘Mffl£ihe f x$e } Stael f wasTieadi Chateaubriand; 
tioxi^Mj^bwa^somethihiiof^toMyaMli^jm ^efetedbMP 


rqfpffition. Lamartine dW upt himself go; the complete length of the 
Rpm^ntic reyivah/but he, ;went far in that direction. He availed; 
v hJhisSf of the reviving | interest in legitimism and Gatholicism which 
| was represented by Ronald and Joseph de Maistre, of . the nature 
; worship of Rousseau and Bernardin. de Saint Pierre, of the senti- 
mentalism of Madame de Stael, pf the medievalism and the romance 
i of Chateaubriand and Scott, of the maladie du siecle of Chateaubriand 
and Byron. Perhaps 3 if his matteribe Very closely analysed it Will be 
found that he added hardly anything of his owft. But if the parts of 
[ the : mixture were l|kp s [other 1 things The: mixture itself was -not.;' It 

* seemed indeed to -the immechuf e, generation so original that tradition 

* has it that the MeditaPions were refused by a publisher because tltey 

| were in none of the accepted styles. 1 T Hey appeared when Lamartine ; 

| was nearly thirty^ years < oldi The best of: them,, and the best thing 
that Lamartine qver did, is; the famous Lac, describing ; hfs return to i 
; thy little mountain tarp pbLc.Bpurget .after thp death of Els ^ mistress, 

I with whom he had visited' it m p^iier days/ The verse is 'exquisitely" 
i harmotiipUs^ the' sentiments ^ebriventionah but refined arid delicate, 
the imagery well chosen and gracefully expressed. There is an un- 
; questionablelwant pf ,yigout;bnt tolreaders of that day thp! want of 
! vigour was entirely cpmpefxsated by the f presence of, freshness, and? 
grace. Laniartiiie’s chief misfoftune in poetry was not only that Kis 
note was' a ! somewhat Weak onei but that he could strike, but ohe. 
The four voludnes ofthe Meditations’, the* Harmonies andth aRecueMe^ 
ments, which contained the! prime of his verse, are perhaps the most, 
monotonous reading fo be founci; anywhere in work of equal bulk by 
; a ppet of equal talent. . Thpy cpritaifi nothing but meditative lyrical 
pieces, almost arty orie of which i^ tybical of the whole, though there is * 

| considerable variation ; of merit . The ■ two ! riarrktive poertis which 
: succeeded the early lyrics, Jocelyn and the Chute d'un ahge, were, 

| according to Lamartine’s original ; ptan, patts of .a vast' “ Epic of the 
[Ages,” some further fragments of which survive. Jocelyn had at one 
! tirrie more popularity iri England than mbst French versei 1 La Chute 
\d%n ange, in Which 1 the Byronic, influence is more: obvious than in 
; any other; ofcLariiartirie’s/Wbrl^r -ffiv which some have also; seen 
that of - Alfred de* Vigny, is - mpre, ambitious in theme, and less, regu- 
; lated by scrupulous cpndijtions^ -of' delicacy in |handhng, than most of 
| its author’s pbe try. It does, however, little more than prove that 
isuch audacities- were not for him. - r < 

!/. Asva prose; Writer Lamartine was very fertile. His characteristics 
! in hls prpse ftctioia: and descriptive work are not yery different from 
! those of his poetry. He ; is, always and everywhere sentimental, 
though very frequently; as in his shorter prose, tales (The Stone 
Mason of Saint-Point 1 , Graziella, &c.f, he ! is graceful as well as 
sentimental. In his histories the effect j isv worse. It has been 
hinted thaf Lamartine’s personal narratives are doubtfully trust- 

* worthy ; with regard . to his Eastern travels some of the episodes . 
jwCre stigmatized as fner e ; inventions^ In his histories proper the 

! special 1 mo ti VCTof' embellishriierit disappears, but the habit of iri- 
accuracy remains; o As 1 an ' historian he belongs ' exclusively to the 
: rhetorical schQp} ,as distinguished from the philosophical on the one 
hand and the documentary on the pthet;. - v \ 

i It is not siifprisirig when these charaLcteristics of Lamartine’s Work 
|af e appreciated to find thrit his fame : declined With singular rapidity 
.in France. ;i As a poet he had lost; his reputation many years before 
I he • died. Hq 1 was ; entirely eclipsed by the brilliant and vigorous 
school who 4 succeeded him with Victor Hugo at their head. His 
; power of initiative in ppetly was very small, and the range of poetic 
. ground^wHich he could coVer strictly limited. He could only carry 
: the : picturesque 1 Sentimentalism of* Rousseau, Bernardin de Saint? 
Fierre and Lhateapbriand a little farther, ; gnd , clothe itrin language: 
and verse a little less antiquated than that, of . Ch^nedolle ,and Mille-i 
voye. ^ He has been said to be a French Cowper, and the parallel holds 
good in respect of Versification and of his relative position to the 
more daririgly innovating school that followed, though not in respect 
of individual | peculiarities. ■ ; Lamartine in. short occupied a kind of 
[half-way house between the 18th century and the Romantic move- 
: ment, arid ,he mever got ariy farther. When Matthew Arnold 
; questioned his importance fri conversation with Sainte-Beuve, the 
j answer was, >“'■ He is important To^i,’- and it was a true answrir ; but; 
! the .limitation is obvious. Jn mprq : recent years, however, efforts 
! have ^bjeen made by Brunetiere and others to remove it., The usiial 
revolution of critical as of other taste, the obliviori of personal rind 
! political unpopularity ; arid above rill the ! reaction against Hugo arid 1 
: the extreme Romantics, have been the ; main agents in this. La- 
martine has been; extolled >; as a pattern of combined passion, and 
restraint,. as. ri model of nobility, of sentiment, and as a harmonizer of 
; pure French qlasricism in taste and expression with much, if not all, 
the better part of RdmanticiSrii itself! These oscillations of opinion 
are frequettt, if not universal, and it is only after more than one or two 
swings [that the pendulum remains at the perpendicular. , The above 
remarks are an attempt to correct extravagance in . either direction. 

I But it, is difficult to believe that Lamartine can ever permanently 
I take rank arnong the first order' of poets. 1 ’ 

The edition men tioned is the most complete one of Lamartine, but 
there are many issues pf his[ separate worksy Aftrir his death some 
. poems and M empires medic o f his . youth were, published, and also 
two volumes of correspondence , while in 1 893 Mile V. de Lamar tine 
\ added a void me of ‘LMres to hirii. The change of views above re- 
: f erred to* may be studied In thb detached artMes of M M. Brunetiere, 


Faguetj Lemiaitre, &c., and in the more substantive work of Ghl de : 
Pomairols, Lamartine (1889) ; E. Deschanel, Lamartine 1 (t 893) > 
E. Zyrowski, Lamartine ( 1896) ; ; and perhaps best Of all ihthe 
Preface to Emile Legouis’ Clarendon Press 1 edition: of 'Jocelyn (1^06), 
where a vigorous effort is made to combat the idea of Lamartine’s 
sentimentality and femininity as a poet. (G. Sa.) 

LAMB, CHARLES (17 75-1834), /English essayist and critic, 
was born in Crown Office Row, Inner Temple, London, on the 
ioth df February 1775. His father, John Lamb, a Lincolnshire 
mail, who filled, the situation of clerk arid servant -cothpanion 
to Samuel Salt, a member of ; parliament and one of the benchers 
of - the Inner Temple, was successful in obtaining for Charles, 
the youngest of three surviving children, a presentation to 
Christ’s Hospital, where the boy remained from his eighth to 
his fifteenth 'year.^iyfia-i.ySQiv^Here he had for a schoolfellow 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, his senior by rather more than two 
years, and a close and tender friendship began which lasted for 
the rest of the lives of both. . When the : time came for leaving 
schpol, where he had learned some Greek and acquired consider- 
able facility ; in . Latin composition, Lamb, after a brief stay at 
home (probably spent, as his schpol holidays had often been, 
oyer old English authors in Salt’s library) was condemned to the 
labours of the desk—-" an inconquerable impediment ” in his 
speech disqualifying him for the clerical profession, which, as 
the school exhibitions were usually only given to those preparing 
for the church, thus deprived him of the only means by which 
he could have obtained a university education. For a short 
time he was in the office of Joseph Paice, a London merchant, 
and then for twenty-three weeks, until the 8th of F ebruary 1792, 
he j held a small post in the Examiner’s Office of the South Sea 
House, where his brother John was established, a period which, 
although his age was but sixteen, was to provide him nearly 
thirty years later with materials for the first of the Essays ' of 
Elia: On the 5th of April 1792, he entered the Accountant’s 
Office in the East India House, where during the next three and 
thirty years the hundred official folios of what he used to call 
his true “ works ’’ were produced. 

Of the years 1792-1795' we know little. At the end of 1794 
he saw much of Coleridge and joined him in writing sonnets in 
the M orning Post, addressed to eminent persons : early in 
1795 he met Southey and was much in the company of James 
White, whom he probably helped in the composition of the 
Original Letters of Sir John Falstafl; and at the end of the year 
for a short time hie became so unhinged mentally as to necessitate 
confinement in an asylum. The cause, it is probable, was an 
unsuccessful love affair with Ann Simmons, the Hertfordshire 
maiden to whom his first sonnets are addressed, whom he would 
have seen when on his visits as a youth to B lakes ware House, 
near Widford, the country home of the Plumer family, of which 
Lamb’s grandmother, Mary Field/ was for many years, until 
her death in 1792, sole custodian. . 

It was in the late summer of 1796 that a dreadful calamity 
came upon the Lambs, which seemed to blight all Lamb ’s 
prospects in the very morning of life. On the 22nd of September 
his sister Mary, “ worn down to a state of extreme nervous 
misery by attention to needlework by day and ,to her mother 
at night,” was suddenly seized with acute mania, in which she 
stabbed her mother to the heart. The calm self-mastery and 
loving self-renunciation which Charles Lamb, by constitution 
excitable, nervoiis and self rmistrust Ail, displayed at this crisis 
in his own history and in that of those nearest .him, will ever 
give him an imperishable claim to the reverence and affection of 
all who are capable of appreciating the heroisms of common 
life. With the ; help of friends he succeeded in obtaining his 
sister’s release from the lifedong restraint to which she would 
otherwise have! been doomed,' on the express condition that he 
himself should undertake the responsibility for her safe keeping. 
It proved no light charge : for though no _ ope was" capable of 
affording a mere intelligent or , affectionate ; companionship than 
Mary Lamb during her periods of health, there was ever present 
the apprehension 6f , the recurrence of her malady; and when 
from time to time .jhe premonitory symptoms had become 
unmistakable, there was no alternative but her removal, which 


took place •iffqtliestness and tedrs. Hbiy deeply the Whole course 
of Lamb’s domestic life must have been affected by his singular 
loyalty as a brother needs not to be pointed out. 

Lamb’s first appearance as an author was made in the year 
of the great tragedy of his life ( 1 796) , when there were published 
in the volume of Poems on Various Subjects by Coleridge four 
sonnets by “ Mr Charles Lamb of the India House.” In the 
following year he contributed, with Charles Lloyd, a pupil of 
Coleridge, some pieces in blank verse to the second edition of 
Coleridge’s Poems. In 1797 his short summer holiday was 
spent with Coleridge at Nether Stowey, where he met the 1 
Wordsworths, William and Dorothy, and established a friendship 
with both which only his own death terminated. In 1798 , under 
the influence of Henry Mackenzie’s novel Julie de Roubigni, 
he published a short and pathetic prose tale entitled Rosamund 
Gray, in which it is possible to trace beneath disguised conditions 
references to the misfortunes of the author’s own family, and 
many personal touches; and in the same year he joined Lloyd 
in a volume of Blank Verse, to which Lamb contributed poems 
occasioned by the death of his mother and his aunt Sarah Lamb,; 
among them being his best-known lyric, “ The Old Familiar 
Faces.” In this year, 1798, he achieved the unexpected publicity 
of an attack by the Anti- Jacobin upon him as an associate of 
I Coleridge and Southey (to whose Annual Anthology lie had 
contributed) in their Jacobin machinations. In 1799, on the 
death of her father, Mary Lamb came to live aggdn with her 
brother, their home then being in Pentonville; but it was not 
I until 1800 that they really settled together, their first independent 
joint home being at Mitre Court Buildings in the Temple, where 
they lived until 1809. At the end of 1801, or beginning of 1802, 
appeared Lamb’s first play John Woodvil, on which he set great 
I store, a slight dramatic piece written in the style of the earlier 
Elizabethan period and containing some genuine poetry and 
happy delineation of the gentler emotions, but as a whole 
deficient in plot, vigour and character; it was held up to ridicule 
by the Edinburgh Review as a specimen of the rudest condition 
of the drama, a work by “ a man of the age of Thespis.” The 
dramatic spirit, however, was not thus easily quenched in Lamb, 

and his next effort was a farce, Mr H -, the point of which lay 

in the hero’s anxiety to conceal his name “ Hogsflesh ” ; but 
it did not survive the first night of its appearance at Drury 
Lane, in December 1806. Its author bore the failure with rare 
equanimity and good humour — even to joining in the hissing — 
and soon Struck into new and more successful fields of literary 
exertion. Before, however, passing to these it should be men- 
tioned that he made various efforts to earn money by journalism, 
partly by humorous articles, partly as dramatic critic, but 
chiefly as a contributor of sarcastic or funny paragraphs, “ sparing 
neither man nor woman,” in the Morning Post, principally in 
1803. 

In 1807 appeared Tales founded on the Plays of Shakespeare, 
written by Charles and Mary Lamb, in which Charles was 
responsible for the tragedies and Mary for the comedies; and 
in 1808, Specimens of English Dramatic Poets who lived about 
the time of Shakespeare, with short but felicitous critical notes. 
It was this work which laid the foundation of Lamb’s reputation 
as a critic, for it was filled with imaginative understanding of 
I the old playwrights, and a warm, discerning and novel apprecia- 
tion of their great merits. In the same year, 1808, Mary Lamb, 
assisted by her brother, published Poetry for Children, and a 
collection of short school-girl tales under the title Mrs’ 
Leicester’s School; and to the same date belongs The Adventures 
of Ulysses, designed by Lamb as a companion to The Adventures, 
of Telemachus. In 1810 began to appear Leigh Hunt’s quarterly 
periodical, The Reflector, in which Lamb published much (includ- 
ing the fine essays on the tragedies of Shakespeare and on 
Hogarth) that subsequently appeared in the first collective 
edition of his Works, -which he put forth in 1818. 

Between 18 it, when The Reflector ceased, and 1820, he wrote 
almost nothing. In these years we may imagine him at his 
most social period, playing much whist and entertaining his ’ 
friends on Wednesday or Thursday nights; meanwhile gathering 
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that reputation as ak.|Cpn^rs^tipn%list; pr/inspirer of, conversation 
in others, which Hazlitt). who was at one time one! of Lamb’s 
closest friends, has done so much to celebrate. When in 1818 ap- 
peared the Works in two volumes, it may lie that Lamb considered 
his literary career over. Before coming to 1820, and an event 
which was in reality to be the beginning of that career as it is 
generally known — the establishment of ^ the London Magazine — 
it should be recorded that in the summer of 1819 Lamb, with his 
sister's full consent, proposed marriage to Fanny Kelly, the 
actress, who was then in her thirtieth year. Miss Kelly could 
not accept, giving as one reason her devotion ? to her mother. 
Lamb bore the rebuff with characteristic humour and fortitude. 

The establishment of the London Magazine in 1820 stimulated 
Lamb to the production of a series of new essays (the Essays 
of Elia) which may be said to form the chief corner-stone in : 
the small but classic temple of his fame. The first of . these, 
as it fell out, was a description of the old South Sea House, 
with which Lamb happened to have associated the name of a 
“gay light-hearted foreigner ” called Elia, who was a clerk in 
the days of his service there. The pseudonym adopted on this 
occasion was retained for the subsequent contributions, which 
appeared collectively in a volume of essays called Elia, in 1823. 
After a career of five years the London Magazine came to. an 
end; and about the same period Lamb's long connexion with 
the India House terminated, a pension of £450 (£441 net) having 
been assigned to him. The increased leisure, however, for which 
he had long sighed, did not prove favourable to literary pro- 
duction, which henceforth was limited to a few trifling contribu- 
tions to the New Monthly and other serials, and the excavation 
of gems from the mass of dramatic literature bequeathed to the 
British Museum by David Garrick, which Lamb laboriously 
read through in 1827, an occupation which supplied him for a 
time with the regular hours of work he missed so much. The 
malady of his sister, which continued to increase with ever 
shortening intervals of relief, broke in painfully on his lettered 
ease and comfort; and it is unfortunately impossible to ignore 
the deteriorating effects of an over-free indulgence in the use 
of alcohol, and, in early life, tobacco, on a temperament such as 
his,, His removal on account of his sister to the quiet of the 
^country at Enfield, by tending to withdraw him from the 
stimulating society of the large, circle of literary friends who 
had helped to make his weekly or monthly “ at homes " so 
remarkable, doubtless also tended to intensify his listlessness 
and helplessness. One of the brightest elements in the closing 
years of his life was the friendship and companionship of Emma 
Isola, ,whom he and his sister had adopted, and whose marriage 
in 1833 to Edward Moxon, the publisher, though a source of 
unselfish joy to Lamb, left him more than ever alone. While 
living at Edmonton, whither he had moved in 1833 so that his 
sister might have the continual care of Mr and Mrs Walden, 
who were accustomed to patients of weak intellect, Lamb was 
overtaken by an attack of erysipelas brought on by an accidental 
fall as he was walking on the London road. After a few days' 
illness he died on the 27th of December, 1834. The sudden death 
of one so widely known, admired and beloved, fell on the public 
as well as on his own attached circle with all the poignancy of 
a personal calamity and a private grief. His memory wanted 
no tribute that affection could bestow, and Wordsworth com- 
memorated in simple and solemn verse the genius, virtues and 
fraternal devotion of his early friend. 

(! ! Charles Lamb is entitled to a place as an essayist beside 
Montaigne, Sir Thom Browne, Steele and Addison. He unites 
many of the characteristics of each of these writers-— refined and 
exquisite humour, a genuine and cordial vein of pleasantry and 
heart -touching pathos. His fancy is distinguished by great delicacy 
and tenderness; and even his conceits are imbued with human 
feeling and passion. He had an extreme and almost exclusive 
partiality for * earlier prose writers, particularly for Fuller, 
Browne and Burton, as well as for the dramatists of Shake- 
speare's time; and the care with which he studied them . is 
apparent in all he ever wrote. It shines out conspicuously in 
his style, which has an antique air ; and; is redolent of the 


peculiarities of the 1 7 th century; r Its j quaintness has subjected 
The afithor to the charge of affectation, but there is nothing really 
affected in his writings. His style is not so much an imitation 
as a reflexion of the older writers;! for in spirit fie made himself 
their contemporary. A confirmed, habit of studying them, in 
preference to modern literature had made something of their 
style natural to him; and long experience had rendered it not 
only easy and familiar but habitual. It was not a masquerade 
dress he wom, but the costume which showed the man to most 
advantage, With thought and meaning, often profound* though 
clothed in simple language, every sentence of his essays is 
pregnant. •■■■; .• ; , : 

He played a considerable part > in reviving the' dramatic 
writers of the , Shakesperian age; for fie preceded Gifford and 
others in wiping the dust of ages from their works. In his 
brief comments on each specimen he displays exquisite powers 
of discrimination: his discernment of the, true meaning of his 
author is almost infallible. His work was a departure in criticism. 
Former editors had supplied textual criticism and alternative 
readings: Lamb's ; object was to show how our ancestors felt 
when they placed themselves by the power of imagination in 
trying situations, in the conflicts of duty or passion or the strife 
of contending duties; what sorts of loves and enmities theirs 
were. ■ s , ; : - 

As a poet Lamb is not entitled to so high a place as that which 
can be claimed for him as essayist and critic. His dependence 
on Elizabethan models is here also manifest, but in' such a way 
as to bring into all the greater prominence his native deficiency 
in “ the accomplishment of verse." Yet it is impossible, once 
having read, ever to forget the tenderness and grace of such 
poems as “ Hester," Tfie Old Farhiliar Faces," and the lines 
“ On an infant dying as soon as born " or the quaint humour of 
“ A Farewell to Tobacco." A s a letter writer Lamb ranks very 
high, and when in a nonsensical mood there is none to touch 
him. 

Editions and memoirs of Lamb are numerous. The Letters., with a 
sketch of his life by Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd, appeared in 1837; 
the Final Memorials of Charles Lamb by the same, hand, after Mary 
Lamb’s death, in 1848; Barry Cornwall’s Charles Lamb: A Memoir, 
in 1866. Mr P,; Fitzgerald’s Charles Lamb: his Friends, His Haunts 
and his , jBooks (r866) ; W. Carew Hazlitt’s Mary and Charles Lamb 
(1874). Mr Fitzgerald and Mr Hazlitt have also both edited the 
Letters , and Mr Fitzgerald brought Talfourd to date with an edition 
of Lamb’s works in T87CM 876. Later and fuller editions are those 
of Canon Airiger in 12 volumes; Mr Macdonald in< 12 volumes and 
Mr E. V. Lucas in 7 volumes, to which in 1905 was added The Life 
of Charles Lamb, in 2 volumes. : (E. V. L.) 

LAMB (ja. word common to Teutonic languages ; cf . Ger . Lamm ) , 
the young of sheep, The Paschal Lamb or Agnus Dei is used as a 
symbol of Jesus Christ,, tfie Lamb of God (John i. 29), and 
u lamb," like “ flock," is often used figuratively of the members 
of a Christian church or community, with an allusion to Jesus' 
charge to Peter. (Jofin xxi. 15). , The “ lamb and flag " is an 
heraldic emblem, the dexter fore-leg of the lamb supporting a 
staff bearing a banner charged with the St . George's cross. This 
was one of the crests of the Knights Templars, used on seals as 
early as 1241; it was adopted as a , badge or crest by the Middle 
Temple, the Inner Temple using another crest of the. Templars, 
the winged horse or Pegasus. The old Tangier regiment, now 
the Queen's Royal West Surrey Regiment, bore a Paschal Lamb 
as its badge. From their colonel, Percy Kirke (q.v.), they were 
known as Kirke's Lambs. The exaggerated reputation of the 
regiment for brutality, both in Tangier and in England after 
Sedgmoor, lent irony tp.the nickname. 

LAMPALLE, MARINE THfiR^SE LOUISE OF SAVOY- 
CARIGNANO, Trincesse de (1 749-1792), fourth daughter of 
Louis Victor of Carignano (d> 1.774) ..(great-grandfather of King 
Charles Albert of Sardinia), and of Christine Henriette of Hesse- 
Rheinf els-Rothenburg, was born at Turin on the 8th of September 
1749. In 1767 she was married to Louis Alexandre Stanislaus de 
Bourbon, prince of Lamballe, son of the duke of Penthievre, a 
grandson of Louis XjV.'s natural son the count of Toqlouse. Her 
husband dying the following year, she .retired with her father-in- 
law to , Rambouillet, where she lived until the marriage of the 


daruphin, tyhen * " ^ ^etiiiA^ed to ' court. 5 Marie " 

Charmed; by her gehtle andhaiVe mariners, singled 1 K8r OiitTor 
a companion and’ confidante. The xmpetUoUs character of f He j 
dauphiness found in Madame de Laihballe that submissive ; 
temperament which yields to force of environment ; ' arid -the ! tWo ! 
became fast friends. iMtbr her accession Marie Antoinette, in ; 
spite of the king’s opposition, had her appointed superintendent ! 
of the royal household. Between 1776 and 1785 the comtesse de i 
Polignac succeeded in ’ supplanting her; but when the queen , 
tired of the avarice of the Polignacs, she turned again to Madame ; 
de Lamballe. From 1785 to the Revolution she was Marie 
Antoinette’s closest friend and the pliant instrument of her 
caprices. ‘ She came with the queen to • the Tuileries and as her 
salon served as a meeting^place for 1 the queen and the members ! 
of the Assembly whom she wished to gain over, the people believed i 
her to be the soul of all the intrigues. 5 After a visit to England in j 
1791 to appeal for help for the royal family she made her will 
and returned to the Tuileries, where she continued her services J 
to the queen Until the 10th of August, when she shared her 
imprisonment in the Temple. On the 19th of August she Was 
transferred to La Force, and haying refused to take the oath 
against the monarchy, she was on the 3rd of September delivered 
over to the fury of the populace, after which her head Was 
placed on a pike and carried before the windows of the queen. 

'Sfee George Bertin, Madame de Laniballe (Paris, 1888); Austin 
Dobson, Four Frenchwomen (1890); B. C. 1 Hardy, Princesse de 
Lamballe (1908) ,; rr Cojnte de Lescure, La Princesse de Laniballe ... . 
d’apres des documents' inedits ( 1 864) ; sorne letters of the: .princess 
published by Cli. Schmidt in La Revolution fran$aise(vo\..xxxix. t : 
r 900) ; L. Lambeau , Essais sur la morl de madante la princesse de • 
Lamballe ( 1902) ; Sir F. Montefiore, The Princesse de Lamballe (1896) . 
The ' Secret , Memoirs of ■ the Royal Family of France . . ... now first 
published f rom the Journal , Letters and Conversations of the Princesse 
de Lamballe (London, 2 vols., 1826) have sincq appeared ip various 
editions in English and in French. They are attributed to Catherine 
Hyde, Marchioness GoViori-Broglio-Solari; and are apocryphal. 

LAMBALLE, a town of north-western France, in the depart- 
ment of C6tes-du-Nord, on the GouesSant 13 m. E.S.E. of §t 
Brieud by rail.. Pop. (1906) 4347. v Crowning thq eminence on 
which the town is built is a beautiful Gothic church (13th; and 
14th centuries), once the chapel of the castle of the counts of 
Pent hie vre. La Noue, the famous Huguenot leader, was mortally 
wounded in' i$p r in the siege of , the castle, which Was dismantled 
in 1626 by Richelieu. ; .Of the other buildings, ; the, church of St 
Martin (nth, 1.5th and 16th centuries) is the chief. Lamballe 
has an important haras (depot for stallions) and carries on trade 
in grain, tanning and leather-dressing; earthenware is manu- 
factured in the environs. Lamballe Was the capital of the terri- 
tory of the counts of Penthievrd, who in 1569 Were' made dukes. 

LAMBAYEQUE, a coast : department of northern Peru, 
bounded N. by Piura, E. and S. by Cajamarca and Libeftad. 
Area, 4614 sq. m. Pop. (1906 estimate) 93,070. It belongs to the 
arid region of the coast, and is settled along the rivet valleys 
where irrigation is possible. It is one of the chief sugar-producing 
departments of Peru, and in some valleys; especially hear 
Ferrenafe, rice is largely produced. Four railways connect its 
principal producing centres with the small ports of Eten and 
Pimentel, viz.: Eten to Ferrefiafe, 27 m. ; Eten to Cayalti, 23 in; ; 
Pimentel to Lambayeque, 15 m. ; and Chiclayo to Patapo, 15 m. 
The principal towns are Chiclayo, the departmental capital, 
with a population (1906 estimate) of 10,506, Ferrenafe 6000, 
and Lambayeque 4500; ; v 

LAMBEAUX, JEF (Joseph Marie Thomas), (1852-1968), 
Belgian sculptor, was born at Antwerp; He : studied at the 
Antwerp Academy of Fine '• Artsy and was a! pupil of Jean Geefs. 
His first Work, “ War,’’ was exhibited in 1871, and was followed 
by a long ! series of humbroUs groups, 1 including ! Children 
dancing,” Say ‘ Good Morning;’ “ The Lucky Number ” and 
“ An Accident ” (1875). He then went to Paris, where he 
executed for the Belgian salons “ The Beggar ” and “ The Blind 
Pauper,” and produced “ The Kiss ”'(1881), generally regarded 
as his masterpiece. After 1 visiting Tthly, where he Was much 
impressed by the Works of Jean Bologhe, he showed a strong 
predilection for effects of force and motion. ' Other notable* Works 
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Exposition ^ HriiVer defile 1 at Lffige' in .; ip6 |); /kirn ‘ ‘ The' Humkn 
Passions,” a colossal' marble bas-reli<bf , elaborated Jrcnn a Sketch 
exhibited; in 1889. Of his numerous' btistS ’fhay be . mentioned 
those of Hendrik Conscience, arid of Charles Bals, the' burgomaster 
of B russels . He 5 died on the : 6 th; Of ! June 1 968; ; ; ; ‘ ' 1 

y j LAMBERMONT, AUGUSTE, BarPn; (181^-1905), Belgian 
statesman, Wa!s born* at Dion-le-V al in Brabant on the 25th Of 
March 1 1819. He came of a family' of small faf rider proprietors, 
who f had held land durihg three centuries. He Wag intended for 
the priesthood and entered the seminary of Flofeiffe, but* his 
energies cMriiOff a more' active 'sphere. He left the monastery for 
Louvain University. Here he studied law, and also. , prepared 
himself for the military , examinations. ; At that' ' juncture, 'the 
first Carlist war broke but,' and Lambermont hastened ! to the 
scene of action. His services Were ' accepted (April' 1 838) 'and ’ he 
Was entrusted With the command of two sitlall cannon. 1 He also 
acted as A.D.C . to Colonel Durando. He grefitly distinguished 
himself, and for his intrepidity on oriedccasibn he was de'cbrated 
with the Cross of the highest military Order Of St 1 Ferdinand. 
Returning to Belgium he entered the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs in 1842. He served in this department sixtydhree yeaf s. 
He Wa^ closely associated With several 1 of the mbs t ' important 
questions ixi Belgian' history during ' the last half of the 19th 
century — notably the -freeing of the Scheldt. He was one of the 
vety first Belgians to see the importance of developing the trade 
of their country, and at his oWfi request he Was attached to the 
coinmercial branch of the foreign office. The tolls imposed by the 
Dutch ori navigation on the Scheldt 1 strangled Belgiah trade, for 
Antwerp was the only port of the country. The' Dutch had the 
right to make this levy under treaties going back to: the treaty of 
Munster in 1648, and they clung to it 'still more tehhciOusly aiftet 
B elgium separated herself in 1830-1 83 1 from the United kingdom 
Of the Netherlands— the London conference in 1839 firing the 
toll payable to Holland at r- 50 florins (3s.-) per tonV ; Prom 18 56 to 
1863 Lambermont devoted most of his energies to the removal of 
this impediment. 'In 1856 he drew up a plan of action, 'and he 
prosecuted it with untiring perseverance until he saw it embodied 
ih an international convention seven years later. TWenty-6ne 
powers and states attended a conference held onf he question 'at 
Brussels in 1863, and on the 15th of July the treaty freeing; the 
Scheldt was' ’sighed. For this > achievement Lambermont was 
made a baron. ; Among Other important ' conferences’ In ' which 
Lambermont took a leading part Were those of Brussels (1874) 
On the usages of ' war, Berlin (1.884^1885) on Africa and the 
Congo region, arid Brussels ( 1 896) on Centfal African' Aff aits' arid 
the Slave Trade. He was joint reporter with Baton <ie Courcel 
Of the Berlin conference in 1884-1885; arid on 'several OcCasiqris 
he Was chosen as arbitrator by one or other of the great European 
powers.' B ut his great achievem erit was the freeing of the Scheldt^ 
and in token of its gratitude the city of Antwerp erected a fine 
monument to fiiS memory. He died ph the 7 th of March 1965. 

■ LAMBERT, DANIEL' (1770-1869), an Englishman famous for 
his great rize, was' born near Leicester on the i3th of March 
x 7 76, the son Of the keeper of the j ail, to Which post he 1 succeeded 
in 1 7 91. About this time his size and weight increased ; enor- 
mously; ■ and though he had led an active arid ; athletic life* He 
weighed in 1793 thirty-two stone' (448 lb). In’ 1806 he resolved 
to ; profit by his notoriety, arid resigning his Office went Up } to 
London and exhibited himself. He ; died f ori 1 (he 2 1st Of July 
i 869 s , arid at the tirtie measured 5 ft. ix iri; in height arid Weighed 
52! stone (739 lb) i His waistcoat, riow J in the Kings Ly rin 
MUseum, measures 102 in. round the waist. His coffin contained 
1 12 ft. Of elm arid Was 'built on wheels. 1 5 His 1 riame Ms be'eii Used 
aS 1 ; a- synonyrii : for immensity. George Meredith ! describes 
London as the 1 ^ ^Daniel Lambert of cities,” arid Herbert Speiirier 
usesdhephrase ^ a Daniel Lambert Of learning.” His enormoUs 
proportions were depicted oma ! number Of tavern sighs, but the 
best 1 portrait u 0f him, a large mekzbti rit, is.' preserved; at the 
British Museutri iri iiy&bn^ CffiedMUea: : ’ c 
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between 1485 ana 1487. At the age of 15 he entgf$djAh$t 
^jrancis(;arf , monastery t < Ay£gn$C, nnd n after 
. itijpLer aii,i ^^cpapjijf . t t ? I 
iai^d.; His' afubyt of ihe , pcxiptnreg shopjh his faith, i^.J^pma^ 
Ca.tjipric .'t^plogjr^j^pii'^by 1^2,2 J^e had abandoned his^ordeL 
and became ,9! t^e.llelp^niatipn iii.S^itze^ 

land abb r G^nhanv., ( ije ) } did nqt, , 5 however, ; identify , ; himself 
edher ‘ with, i ^^i^glian.i|9j, ! or . Lutheranism?. . bp ^disputed with 
Zwlngli at;;^rieh;in his Mftyito Eisenach 

and Wittenberg; .wher^ L e married fn 3$$$, He returned tp 
Strassburg. ip 4 *j 24, ’bpmg; .anxious, tp spread pp doctrines .of the 
^pf orniatiop ‘ anjLpn^ / the , ^renqhrispeabjng population, of s the 
npxghbbuidippdi 'L Ty thp (^erinana hp was disj^rusfed, and in. 4526 
bis^ptj.Yi|ie^ jWptp p^oMl^ted b^ ^exit^ of Strassburg. ' lie was, 

f wever, , bpti^ien^pd .’by, Jappb Sturm, who recommended bint 
r tbp t^andbraf rliilip of ^lesse^ .the most liberal; pf the, jd?erin?m 
reforming, princes, ’ With Philip ’s encouragement . he drafted 
tn^t sphpm ? e f of’ icplesiastical reform ipr tV ^bicb bp famous* 
Its ,|>asis was essentially democratic and.poiigregational, though 

it proyidedf of thp government pfjtbp, whple^chtpipb by rfiie^ns Pf 

a synod. Pastors were to be ,ejectpd ,by the congregation, and the 
wf^plp system of canon-la^;'. ^as r rpp.itdiatpd,, / This schpn^p, was 
submitted ' by Philip ; tp a synod at . Hpmbprg,; but Luther 
. intervened and persuaded the Landgraf tp, abandon it. It was 

fgr.ifpp’dei^qdratic,' to commend ifself tp ; the Lutherans? who ;&ad 

by 'this .time’bonhd the Lutheran capse tp thp suppprt of princes 
rather than" fo that of tbe 'people.; Mitip continued tp favour 
Lambert, who was/ apppihtcd professor ; and Lead of . the theo- 
logical , faculty in; the ' Lanilgraf ’s new, , afniypf sity pf iyi a.rbp r g- 

M r icCManiil ton (q\y. j , the Sep t fish martyr,, was pne pf Lis pupils ; 

* i^tigatipn that /Hamilton cpnaposed 
tys^Loc^ coMmmes^pt. Patrick's IflerjLs a s they, .were popularly 


d||fpd in Sioftand .; ' |Lanibprt w.US AlsO . ppp, S>h f L e j drippy \ who* 
took ,p^rf .in' t|Le|'^p^ r ;Conf9rei^,ph^^h^ lic/had, 

lbng wayered . be:twepn . tfe Luthpran an,d thp ^wingbany yh^ 

r\f a t‘ kvri ^ o Qimrvov { c> f>rtnioVQWr>a rto-fiMif alir o rlAT\lQi^ 


L539>. anJ was' hufiyh' at^ hfarbnrgi . 

. A qatalpguPfof Laipbprt’s ■< writings is, giypn in H.aag’s La France 
Sroteslariie . See al§o lives of Lambert by, Baum (Strassburg, 1849) ; 

''W. ^ Hbsseiltaiiib^ fElbhffeldfiShdb Stieve (Breslau, 1867] and Louis 
RuffPt u(Parfs, 't' i 8^ ! )7 Loriiiie^, Mfe df ■ PatHcfc ' Hamilton ' ! (i 8 ^ 7 )V 
Aoilib- I^ichtpr, "Me ■ eyarigelisbken . Kmdhenordnnrtgen dee m' 6 . Jahrh: 
(Weimar, 1846); Hessencamp, Hessische Kircfy£nordmingen { ) im. 
Zeitalter ,. der f Reformation philip s , of . Hesse’s Qorresfipndeme yvitl/i 
edr M. (i .Lptiz; 1 Ondsay, 1 ttist. 1 Reformation, ' 'Ailgemeine 
detitsekd Biographies " ! ' j ’ ! ;1 ' r,: - r > uV i ^' /0rn}:> ( " (A. P. PI) ' 

: W'- 1 h'h^pw 

physicfef ? 4 m^thpmaiiqiari •> apd , ■ astronpruer, . ^yap, . bo.ria ,a-jt s Muh 
baiisen, , Alsace, on tfie f j?d£h of h He' ^yas Vthe sop pf 

a |ta|L)r ; 5 ana tbd ; sbgbt , plympt(tary f . ipstruciipn r h? pb tamed 

at 'ihpffep' school of his hafiye f o,w;n" ' wajs, khpplppiehted' fcy : his 

pwnfpriyat£rpadi^^^ 

irpnwprks j, and subsequent ly '(474^ ^cret^ry, tp Prpf essbr lselip, ? 
fne editor of a iiewspaper at Basel/ who tjbree years fatef recpniT 


Lambert^had peculiar oppor tunitiqsjipi:^ improving him^lf In, his 
hter ary/and sciehd& ^studipsf fji : 4 7,$ P whiter, qomplptha^ wifh 
his', pupils ’a tours of" twP ' years’ ' h u 4kfipn t hrpugb Odttihgpn, 



B^'^^ph^Ebtfis^^grahgfeV/' lb ifdi 
he proved the irrationality of 7r; a simpler proof was given 
Spine^bat later by , . Lpgenh r p* . Tbp introduction of hyperbolic 
functions into trigonometry -was hlsp. due to ,bWf. 1 • His gepmetrir 


became ; for , brief suebessi' Vje/^utpnyalH* j}}^ hpnie^ ‘ > . In ? , i 7 && he 
reinpyad fo' 6 erlim / wheib; hp , received naapy iaYpufS) atihp, banii 
pf 'hfed|iric>k, thp JGfr eat hndjyas; elected a napmbey pi thp » H^oy a, I 
^j^demy(9f' r( §cipnc^ : '^7 ed^ie<J| tbe/^ptlin 

l^himefiff ' He(died of ^honsumptipu a^tb/of SeptUjnhci 

LZ 7 y/ ' / fi^sh^ulSlica tio^^ sjio w 

pin act!^ mi^d 4 ^tn^a ^ijigular f^cif ity f ny^p^hg i ^at^inalA9^ 


by his, inyestigatipns,- and^be , was led tp seyeral remarh 
tbeotenas bn cpnicC •which %h r his^narue? Irbe most, imppHanf 
are ; (r) ‘ Tp expbp^ the time, of describibg an elliptip/arc undpt 
the Newton£an la:w of grayitation in tprms of the focal distances, 
of the htithd anxl hhal; points^ and thp length pf f hej chprd joining 
them- (a), Arthpprbna -relating to the apparent curvature, of thp 
geocentric path of a^ornet.. . . l v > , 

* Lambert’s /most; important Work, IPyrometHe (/Berlin, 1779)1 is; a 
systematic, tm a ti se ' 04 heat, containing thp r-eeords and fuli discus- 
sion of fmany.. p^U, exppriments.. Worthy, pf special notice 

also are PHotonietrid (Augsburg,/ 'if 66), ' Insigniores qrbitae come- 
tdrkrn 1 tyroffiptaUPf Augsbur 176 1 )’( and Beiiratge *zuiri' Gebrduche 
der Mttthematik undfieren Anwendung i(f vols. /Berlin; 1 765-1.772). ; j r I 
The. Memoirs^ thp Bprlini Academy i from 17641 to .1 784 contain 
many . : pf hi.h PUPCrp ( > r which, treat x f o| such subject^ as. resistance, of 
fluids, magnetism, comets, probabilities, the ; .problem of three bodies , 
metebrolbg^; ; &ci ; lb ; the v A ctd t Helvetica '' f : arid ' in the 

Neva deta ebudiia f 1 763*3 7,69)11 several - of r his ; contributions appear. 

I n B, ode’s Jqhrbucfi' {4776-ti 780), he discusses nutatipn , aberration , of 
light, j Saturn’s rings and comets; in 5 the , Npva qcty. fHehjeffpa -. ;( J .787), 
be; Has a , long paper T Sur je son d^s /corps eiastiques,’Vin/Bernoulli 
add 1 Hindenburg^ 1 Magatid (1/87-1788) K ’He f - tfedt^' of; the f roots of 
equation : kiid-, of parallel > lines'; 1 and in Hindfenbuf g^S A rchii ( 1 798^ 
1799) hp iwrites pn optics and 1 perspective. !Many of these pieces 
were published posthumously. Recognized as amppg the first 
mathematicians of his day, he was also jsyidefy. known ■ iqi* tbp -uni- 
veirsillty (biid depth 1 j 6f bis philolbgipal and ph'il bsdpbical knowledge. 
The most , •‘valuable of his logical and p'KilosPphical mehidirs WPre 
pubJishcd^ollectiyely'in 2vyo&^(i7^^)v* •> ;r i ,i. 

,,,-Spp Huber’^ ■Z i awbfri,n$ch l( setn$fli i Zebyn 'und Wir^en) ,M. Ghasles, 
Geschichte der Geometrie ; and Baensch, Lamberts Philosophic , und 

‘ ? ^' r/ f ! ua '’’ ' / :U: ’ r J,;l \ : . : 

; LAMBEJIT ( [alias- , j!NiCHpLSO^], ; JOHN,/ ,(di , 1538), , English 
Protestant •> martyr, . W43 bern at : N orwich and pducatpd , at 
(/ambtidgCij whpfe ; he graduated ;B’.A, aud was; admitted in 1 5 21 
U.fpflow , Qf Quepn’s ,QQllpge i on thp. nomination of Catherine of 
Aragon. After acting for some years,, as 4, “ maas-pripst, ” his 
yfcfflfa j^^e-i of .hilney and Arthur; 
and episcopal . persecution oorupplted : Wm, ; according to bis ,own 
account,,. ]to assume; , the ; name Lambqrt , instead of Nicholson. 
He, bkewise removed tp Antwerp, where he bocanie chaplain to 
the JEnglish factory,., and Torn^ed % friendship with Frith and 
Lyndale^.. ; ^^ EjCturning to England in 4;53.4? be, carpe under, the 

notice, of Arphbishop ’V^arham^ ^ who, . questioned him closely on 
his, religious . beliefs. ,, d^ath in August: 1532. relieved 

Lambert, from fin^yp^c^ftte .d^ajigq^ and he earned for s°m^ 

years by, teaching- Lutih-and preqh thp (Stocks Market . iii 
London; - The ,duhc of Norfolk ; and other reactionaries accused 
him of heresy, in j 1,53 6, but reforming tendencies were still in 
the ; ascendant?; and; Lamberf escape^; , In , 1^3 8, however,, the 
reaptmu , had r , begun, ; and : Lambert; was r its, .first victim^ ; He 
singled himselfouLfor persecution by denying the Real Presence: 
and Henry bad justrejepfed tte Lutheran proposais 

for a theological union, was in no. mood to tolerate worse heresies, 
Lambiert i had challenged spme views expressed by Dr , john 
Taylor, afterwards bishop of Lincoln;, and Cranmer , as arch-r 
bidiop condemned Lamber t ’ s opinions. H e appealed to. the king as 
supreme headvpf fhnChurch, and'On th e id® of Hpvember.IIenry 
heard the case in .person .before a large assembly of spiritual and 
temporal p.e ; ers. For five honrs Lambert dhpnted. with tbehing 
and ten, bishops ^and th^n^ as he b°fdly; denfed that fhe Eucharist 
was, the body of Christ 5 hf! was condemned to death By - Cromwell 
as vicegerent. HenryjS cpndef c ension and patience produced 
a great (impression Qn,hfe|^ 

said by Foxe to have as^ed^ambeft’s parjdon bef of ^ hfs e^^utjdm 
and ,;Qrahm^fi if yentuaily/ ®e -yie.ws he ^gpde^hf 1 d f )h 

i’ ^Iwfhheld thb ; ,a^|d,df 

o?fj I/dou . oufjtnoo ed I'ttewioH lo •/’sorb.v- >‘uixn/-0'D ' 



T < 




See Letters and Papers of Henry VII /. ; Foxe’s A cte and Monu is 
Merits;, . Fronde* History;; , Dixons; Church [ History ; Gaifcdnjer,* 
Lollardy and the Reformation, , Diet, of . Nat., Biog. and authorities 
there cited. '■ " V ' \ ‘ ’ 'j (A. F/P.) ! 

LAMBERT, JdHN (16^9-1694), Ehglish geheral hi the Great 
Rebellion, was born at Chiton Hall, Kirkby Malham, in the West 
Ridiiig of Yorkshire. His family was of ancient lineage, and long 
settled in the county. He studied law, but did hot make it his 
profession. In 1639 he married Frances, daughter of Sir William 
Lister; At the opening of the Civil War he took up arms for 
the parliament, anil in September 1642 was appointed a captain 
Of horse, in the atmy commanded by Ferdinando, Lord Fairfax. 
A year later he had become colonel of a regiment of horse, and 
he distinguished hirnsClf at the siege of Hull in October, 1643. 
Early in 1644 he did good service at the battles of Nantwich 
and Bradford. At Mars ton: Moor Lambert’s own regiment was 
routed by the charge, of Goring’s horse; but he cut his 1 way 
through with a few troops and joined Croihweli on the other side 
of the field. When the New. Model army was formed in the 
beginning of. 1645, Colonel Lambert was appointed to succeed 
Fairfax in command of the northern forces. General Poyntz, 
however, soon replaced hint, and under this officer he served in 
the Yorkshire campaign of 1645, receiving a wound before 
Pontefract. In 1646 he Was given a regiment in the New Model, 
serving with Fairfax in the west of England, and he was a 
commissioner, with Cromwell and others, for the surrender of 
Oxford in the same . year. “It is, evident,’ ’ says. . C. , H. ; Firth 
(Diet. Nat, Biog,)) “ that he was from the first regarded as an 
officer of exceptional capacity and specially selected for semi- 
political employments.” \ " 

When the quarrel between the army, and the parliament 
began, Lambert threw himself warmly into the army’s cause. 
He assisted Ireton in drawing up the several ' addresses and 
remonstrances issued by the army, both men having had some 
experience in the law, and being “ of a subtle and working brain.” 
Early in August 1647 Lambert was sent by Fairfax as major- 
general to take charge of the forces in the northern counties. 
His wise and just managing of affairs in those parts is commended 
by Whitelocke. He suppressed a mutiny among his troops, 
kept strict discipline and hunted down the moss-troopers who 
infested the moorland country. 

When the Scottish army 1 under the marquis of Hamilton 
invaded England in the summer of 1648, Lambert was engaged 
in suppressing the Royalist rising in his district. The arrival 
of the Scots obliged him to retreat; but Lambert displayed the 
greatest energy and did not cease to harass the invaders till 
Cromwell came up from Wales and with him' destroyed the 
Scottish army in the three days’ fighting from Preston to Warring- 
toil. After the battle Lambert’s cavalry headed the chase, 
pursuing the defeated army d outrance, and filially surrounded 
it at Uttoxeter, where Hamilton surrendered to Lambert on the 
25th of August. He then led the advance of Cromwell’s army 
into Scotland, where he was left in charge on Cromwell’s return. 
Fr 6m December 1648 to March 1649 he was engaged in the siege 
of Pontefract Castle; Lambert was thiis’ absent from London at 
the time of Pride’s Ptirge and the trial add execution of the king. 

When Cromwell was appointed to the command of the' war 
in ' Scotland ( J uly 1650) , Lambert went with him as major- 
general and second in command. He was WoUnded at Mussel- 
burgh, but returned to the front in time to take a conspicuous 
share in ; the victory ’of Dunbar. He himself defeated the 
“ Prof esters ” or “' Western Whigs at Hamilton, on the 1st 
6f .December 1656! In July 1651 he was sent into Fife to get 
in; the re ( ar and flank of the Scottish' army near Falkirk, and 
force them to decisive action by cutting off their supplies. This 
mission, in the course of which Lambert wom an important 
Victory at Inverkeithing; ' was executed ' with 1 entire' - success, 
whereupon ■' Charles II., ' as ’^Lamberf ‘ had foreseen; made dor 
England. For the events; of the Worcester campaign, which 
quickly followed, see 1 QreAt RinEtLlON. Lambert’s part in 
the general* 1 plan Was ! carried out most brilliantly, and in the 
crowning victory of Worcester he commanded the right wing of 


th^ ; Ehghsh J ®my,'iahd hadhi^'Hbt^e sbbflffijihf him.- Parliament 
now 1 conferred’ y 6n him a grant of lands in Scotland worth £1000 
per annum. ” ’ . : 1 

In October 1651 Lambert was made a commissioner to settle 
the affairs of Scotland, and on the death of Ireton he was appointed 
lord deputy of Ireland (January 1652). He accepted the 
office ; with pleasure, and made magnificent preparations; 
parliament, however, soon afterwards reconstituted the Irish 
j administration' and Lambert refused to accept office on the new 
: terms. Henceforward he began to oppose the Rump. In the 
council of officers he headed the party desiring representative 
government, as opposed to Harrison who favoured a selected 
; oligarchy of “ God-fearing ” men, but both hated what remained 
of the Long parliament, and joined in urging Cromwell to dissolve 
it by force. At the same time Lambert was consulted by the 
parliamentary leaders as to the possibility of dismissing Cromwell 
from his command, and on the 15th of March 1653 Cromwell 
refused to see him, speaking of him contemptuously as “ bottom- 
less Lambert.” On the 20th of April, however, Lambert accom- 
panied Cromwell when he dismissed the council of state, on the 
same day as the forcible expulsion of the parliament. Lambert 
now' favoured the formation of a small executive council, to be 
followed by an elective parliament whose powers should be 
limited by a written instrument of government. Being at this 
time the ruling spirit in the council of state, and the idol of the 
army, there were some who looked on him as a possible rival 
of Cromwell for the chief executive power, while the royalists 
for a shdrt. time had hopes of his support. He was invited, 
with Cromwell, Harrison and Desborough, to sit in the nominated 
parliament of 1653; and when the unpopularity of that assembly 
; increased, Cromwell drew nearer to Lambert. In November 
1 1633 Lambert presided over a meeting of officers, when the 
question of constitutional settlement was discussed, and a proposal 
made for the forcible expulsion of the nominated parliament. 
On the ist of December he urged Cromwell to assume the title 
of king, which the latter refused. On the 12th the parliament 
resigned its powers into Cromwell’s hands, and on the 13th 
.Lambert obtained the consent of the officers to the Instrument 
of Government (q.v.), in the framing of which he had taken a 
leading part. He was one of the seven officers nominated to 
seats in the council created by the Instrument. In the foreign 
policy of the protectorate he was the most clamorous of those 
who called for alliance with Spain and war with France in 1653* 
and he firmly withstood Cromwell’s design for an expedition 
: to the West Indies. 

In the debates in parliament on the Instrument of Govern- 
ment in 1654 Lambert proposed that the office of protector 
should be made hereditary, but was defeated by a majority 
which included members of Cromwell’s family. In the parlia- 
ment of this year, and again in 1656, Lord Lambert, as he was 
now styled, sat as member for the West Riding. He Was one of 
the major-generals appointed in August 1655 to command the 
militia in the ten districts into which it was proposed to divide 
England, and who were to be responsible for the maintenance 
of order and the administration of the law in their several districts. 
Lambert took a prominent part in the committee of council 
which drew up instructions to the major-generals, and he was 
probably the originator, and certainly the organizer, of the 
system of police Which these officers were to control. Gardiner 
conjectures that it was through divergence of opinion between 
the protector and Lambert in connexion with these. “ instruc- 
tions ” that the estrangement between the two men began. 
At all events, although Lambert had himself at an earlier date 
requested Cromwell to take the royal dignity, when the proposal 
to declare Oliver king was started in parliament (February 
i 65 7)" he at once declared strongly against it. A hundred officers 
headed by Fleetwood and Lambert waited on the protector, and 
begged ’him to put a stop to the proceedings. Lambert y as not 
convinced by Cromwell’s arguments, and their complete estrange- 
ment, personal as well as political, followed. On his refusal 
to take the oath of allegiance to the protector, Lambert was 
deprived of his commissions, receiving, however, a pension of 




£2000 a year. He retired to his; gardeni at Wimbledon, and* 
appeared no more in public during Oliver Cromwell's lifetime; 
but shortly before his: /death Cromwell sought a reconciliation, 
and Lambert and his wife visited him at Whitehall, 
v . When Richard Cromwell was proclaimed protector his chief 
difficulty lay with the army, over which he exercised no effective 
control. Lambert, though holding no military commission, was 
the most popular of the old Cromwellian generals with the 
rank and file of the army, and it was very generally believed 
that he would instal himself in Oliver's seat of power. Richard's 
adherents tried to conciliate him, and the royalist leaders made 
overtures to him, even proposing that Charles II. should marry 
Lambert's daughter. Lambert at first gave a lukewarm support 
to Richard Cromwell, and took no part in the intrigues of the 
officers at Fleetwood's residence, Wallingford House. He was 
a member of the parliament which met in January 1659, 
and when it was dissolved in April under compulsion of Fleetwood 
and Desborough, he was restored to his commands. He headed 
the deputation to Lenthall in May inviting the return of the 
Rump, which led to the tame retirement of Richard Cromwell 
into obscurity; and he was appointed a member of the com- 
mittee of safety and of the council of state. When the parlia- 
ment, desirous of controlling the power of the army, withheld 
from Fleetwood the right of nominating officers, Lambert was 
named one of a council of seven charged with this duty. The 
parliament's evident distrust of the soldiers caused much dis- 
content in the army; while the entire absence of real authority 
encouraged the royalists to make overt attempts to restore 
Charles II., the most serious of which, under Sir George Booth 
and the earl of Derby, was crushed by Lambert near Chester 
on the 19th of August. He promoted a petition from his army 
that Fleetwood might be made lord-general and himself major-! 
general. The republican party in the House took offence. 
The Commons (October 12th, 1659) cashiered Lambert and other 
officers, and retained Fleetwood as chief of a military council 
under the authority of the speaker. On the next day Lambert 
caused the doors of the House to be shut and the members 
kept out. On the 26th a “ committee of safety " was appointed, 
'of which he was a member. He was also appointed major- 
general of all the forces in England and Scotland, Fleetwood 
being general. Lambert was now sent with a large force to 
meet Monk, who was in command of the English forces in 
Scotland, and either negotiate with him or force him to terms. 
Monk; however, set his army in motion southward. Lambert's 
army began to melt away, and he was kept in suspense by Monk 
till his whole army fell from him and he returned to London 
almost alone. Monk marched to London unopposed. The 
“ excluded " Presbyterian members were recalled. Lambert 
was sent to the Tower (March 3rd, 1660) > from which he escaped 
a month later. He tried to rekindle the civil war in favour of 
the Commonwealth, but was speedily recaptured and sent back 
to the Tower (April 24th). On the Restoration he was exempted 
from danger of life by an address of both Houses to the king, 
but the next parliament (1662) charged him with high treason. 
Thenceforward for the rest of his life Lambert remained in 
custody in Guernsey. He died in 1694. 

Lambert would have left a better name in history if he had been a 
cavalier. His genial, ardent and excitable nature, easily raised and 
easily depressed, was more akin to the royalist than to the puritan 
spirit. Vain and sometimes overbearing, as well as ambitious, he ; 
believed that Cromwell could not stand without him; and when 
Cromwell was dead, he imagined himself entitled and fitted to succeed 
him. Yet his ambition was less selfish than that of Monk. Lambert 
is accused of no ill faith, no want of generosity, no cold and calcu- 
lating policy. As a soldier he was far more than a fighting general 
and possessed many of the qualities of a great general. He was, 
moreover, an able writer and speaker, and an accomplished negotiator 
and took pleasure in quiet and domestic pursuits. He learnt his love 
of gardening from Lord Fairfax, who was also his master in the art of 
war. He. painted flowers, besides cultivating them, and incurred the 
blame of Mrs Hutchinson by “ dressing his flowers in his garden and 
working at. the needle with his wife and his maids." He made no 
Special profession of religion ; but flo imputation is cast upon His 
npraf character by his detractors. It has been said that he became 
a Roman Catholic before his death. 
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/ LAtyBERT OF, HERSFELD (d. p. 1988), German chronicler, 
was probably a Thuringian by birth and became a monk in the 
j Benedictine abbey _ of Hersfeld in 1058. As he was ordained 
priest at Aschafienburg he is sometimes called Lambert of 
Aschaffenburg, or Schafnaburg. He made a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, and visited various monasteries of his order; but 
he is famous as the author of some Annales. From the creation 
of the world until about 1040 these Annales are a jejune copy 
of other annals, but from 1046 to their conclusion in 1077 they 
are interesting for the history of Germany and the papacy. 
The important events . during the earlier part of the reign of 
the emperor Henry IV., including the visit to Canossa and the 
battle of Hohenburg, are vividly described. Their tone is 
hostile to Henry IV. and friendly to the papacy; their Latin 
style is excellent.; The Annales wexe first published in 15:^ 
and are printed in the: Monumenta Germaniae historica , Bande 
iii. and v. (Hanover and ; Berlin, i826 foL). Formerly Lambert's 
reputation for accuracy and impartiality was very high, but 
both qualities have been somewhat discredited. 

Lambert is also regarded .as the author of the Historia Hersfeld- 
ensis, the extant fragmehts of Which are published in Band v. of the 
Monumenta of a Vita Lulli, :Lullus, archbishop of Mainz, being the 
founder of the abbey of Hersfeld ; and. of a Carmen de belloSaxonicq . 
His Opera have been edited with an introduction by O. Holder- 
Egger (Hanover, 1894). 

See H ; . Delbriick, Uber die Glaubwiirdigkeit Lamberts von Hersfeld 
(Bonn, 1873) ; A. Eigenbrodt, Lamport von Hersfeld und die heuere 
Quellenfqrschung (Cas,sel, 1396) ; L. von Ranke, Zur Kritik 
frankisch-deutscher Reicbsapnalisten (Berlin, 1854); W. Watten- 
bach, Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen Band ii. (Berlin, 1906) and 
A. Potthast, ^W^^^a Historica (Berlin, k896). 

LAMBESSA, the ancient Lambaesa, a village of Algeria, in 
the arrondissement of Batna and department of Constantine, 
7 m, S.R, of Batna and 17 W. of Timgad. The modern village, 
the centre of an agricultural cplony founded in 1 848, is noteworthy 
for its great conyicjt ^ establishpietit .. (built about 1850). The 
remains of the Roman Jpwh, and,. more especially of the Roman 
camp, in spite of wanton vandalism, are among the most interest- 
ing ruins in northern Africa. They are now preserved by, the 
Service des Monuments historiqyes and excavations have resulted 
in many interesting discoveries. The ruins are situated on the 
lower terraces of the Jebel Aures, and consist of triumphal 
arches (one tp Septjmius Seyerus, another to Commodus), 
temples, aqueducts, vestigps of an amphitheatre, baths and 
an immense quantity of masonry belonging to private houses. 
To the north and east lie extensive cenaeteries with, the stones 
standing in their original alignments; to the west is a similar 
area, from which, however, the. stones have been largely removed 
for building the modern village. Of the temple of Aesculapius 
only one column .is standing, though in the middle of the 19th 
century its facade was entire. The capitol or temple dedicated 
to Jupiter, Juno and Minerva, which has been cleared of debris, 
has a portico with eight columns. On level ground about two- 
thirds of a mile frpm the centre of the ancient town stands the 
camp, its site now partly occupied by the penitentiary and its 
gardens. It measures 1640 ft. N. to S. by 1476 ft. E. to W., and 
in the middle rise the ruins of/a building commonly called, but 
incorrectly, the praetorium. This noble building, which dates 
from a.d. 268, is 92 ft. long by 66 ft. broad and 49 ft. high; 
its southern facade has a splendid peristyle half the height 
of the wall, consisting of a front row of massive Ionic columns 
and an engaged row of Corinthian pilasters. Behind this 
building (which was roofed), is a large court giving access to 
other buildings, one being the arsenal. In it have been found 
many thousands of projectiles. To the S.E. are the remains of 
the baths. The ruins of both city and camp have yielded mapy 
inscriptions (Renier edited 1500, and there are 4185 in the Corpus 
Inscr. Lat. vol. viii.) ; and, though a very large proportion are 
epitaphs of the barest kind, the more important pieces supply 
an outline of the history of the place. Over 2500 inscriptions 
relating to the camp have been deciphered. In a museum in 
the village are objects of antiquity discovered in the vicinity. 
Besides inscriptions, statues, &c., ate some fine mosaics found 
in 1905 near the arch of Septimius Seyerus. The statues include 


thds £ cfc Ae&culapiuA arid Hygieia, ' froSP tfie of 

Aeseulapitis. •' '" r '- ; ' ’'"•■* v ;:; l; v; - i; - *- - 

: Lambaesa was a military foundation^ The Cariip of thetbitd 
legion- i(L£gio: I IL Augusta) »r]l&'wjuch- it;pwe;s ;if$ .origin, appear®? to 
have^boqn established between a.,d v^f.2^ anch 129, Jn. theitime of! 
Hadrian,, whose address to his soldiers was fou nd driscribed on a> 
'dfllar lh a ; second camp t0 ; fhh°west of the great camp still extanf. ; 
By 166 merition is made of the decUriohs bf^a victfsi do-ciiriae of which; 
are known* -by name ; and., the vicus Became/ a mdnicipium probably | 
<at the tim ( e; when it was, madgj the, capital- of. the ■ newly founded : 
province of Nurnidia. The legion was ; removed by Gordianus, but 
restored By 1 Valeriarius and Gallieriu$ ; and its" final departure did ; 
not take place till after 392. The town sdOh afterwards declined, i 
It. never became the seat of a bishop; arid no' Christian inscriptions 
have been found among the ruins.: ; ; ! 

About 2 m. S. of Lambessa are the, ruins of Mar kuna, the ancient 
Verecunda, including two triumphal arphe^ ;; * ' ! ' 

See S. Gsel X, lies Monuments antiques de VAlgerie (Paris, 1901 ) arid 
VAlgerie dans Vantiquite (Algiers, 1903) ; L. Renier, Inscriptions', \ 
romaine? de MAlgerie (Paris,, 1855) ; Gustav Wilmann; Die rortp ; 
Lagerstadt Afrikas,” in Comrneiitationes phiU : in. honor etn ,, Th. \ 
Mommseni (Berlin, 1877) ; Sir L. Playfair, Travels . in .the Footsteps \ 
of Bruce (London, 1877) ; A. Graham, 1 Romdn Africa' (London, 1902). 

LAMBETH, ; a southern, metropolitan borough of London, 
England, bounded N;W. by the river Thames > N.E. by Southwark, I 
E. by Camberwell and. W. by Wandsworth 1 and’ Battersea, 
and extending S. to the boundary of the county of London. , 
Pop. (1901) 301,895, The name is commonly confined, to the , 
northern part of. the borough, bordering the river; i but the 
principal districts included are Kennington and Vauxhail (north 
central) , Brixton (central) and part' of Norwood (south) . Four 
road-bridges cross the Thames within the limits of the, borough, 
namely Waterloo, Westminster, Lambeth and Vauxhail,. of. 
which the first, a fine stone structure, dates' from 1817, and is; 
the oldest Thames bridge standing withm the county of London. ! 
The main thoroughfare runs. S. from Westminster Bridge Road 
as Kennington Road, continuing as } Brixton Road and Brixton 
Hill, Clapham Road branching S.W. from it , ,at Rennirigton. 
Several thoroughfares also converge upon Vauxhail Bridge, and 
from ! d point’ near this down tO Westminster;’ Bridge the riVer 
is bordered by thd fine Albert Rmbankment/ '^ 1 ; ‘ ' 

’ Early records present the name Lamb-kythe in Various forms. 
The suffix is common along the river in the meaning of a haven, 
but the prefix is ‘less clear; a Saxon word signifying mud is 
Suggested. B r ixtcjn, and Kenriington are mentioned in Domesday ; i 
and in Vauxhail is ! concealed the nariie of Falkes ' de Breaute, 
an unscrupulous adventurer of the tirrie of jbhn’and Henry III. 
exiled iri 1225. The manor of North Lambeth wris given to the 
'bishopric of Rochester in the time df Edward the Confessor, 
arid' the bishops had a house here till the 1 6 th Century. ’ They did 
not , however; retain the' manor • beyond the close of the 1 2th ■ 
■century; when it was Acquired by the see of Canterbury. The j 
: pklace of the archbishops is still here, arid forms, with the parish 
church, a picturesque group df buildings, lying close to the fiver ! 
Opposite the majestic Houses of Parliament,' rind to some extent . 
joining with them to make of this reach of the Thames one of 
the' hriest prospects in ' London. The oldest part oif the palace 
remaining is the Early English chapel, The ; so-called Lollard’s • 
Tower, which retains evidence x of its use as a prison, dates \ 
c, 144b, There is a fine Tudor gatehouse df brick, and the hall 
is dated 1663. The portion now inhabited by the archbishops 
was Orected 1 in 1834 and fronts a spacious quadrangle. Among 
the portraits ‘of the archbishops here are* examples by Holbein, j 
Fan Dyck, Hogarth arid 'Reynolds. There is a valuable library. ! 
The church of St Mary was rebuilt c. 1850, though the ancient ! 
riionuirients preserved give it .an appearance of antiquity, Here 1 
are toriibs df some of the afchbishops, ihcluding Bancroft (d. 
16 tb), and of the two Tradescants, collectors, and a memorial j 
to 1 Elias' ' Ashmole, whose name is preserved iri the Ashmolean 
Museum at. Oxford University, to which he presented the collec- ‘ 
tiOns .of hiS’ friend the younger TradescanF (d. 1662). In the 
present Westminster Bridge Road was a circus, well known in i 
thd later 18 th ! ; and early - 19th cerituriek as Astley’s, arid near 
V atixhall B ridge were 1 the belebrated V auxhall Gardens. . 

; The principal mpderri pleasure ground s are Kennington Park (20 i 
acres) dand Brockwell Park (127 ricbes) sorith 6f Bfixtdn, arid near the 


f ¥Mthe‘fri>%i4tl fenrilhgtoM Ovaly the ground 

: of ;the^riiTdy}Q(^unty Qileket of Its home matches apd 

pf , ;ot h^r } ft ii^apprtanjb ( .fixtures.;; f \-fepL9ng* jnsf ltiitipna » the { . pr-ineipal » , is 
K St Thorrias’ Hospital, ; the exterisiye. !buildirigS|^ q£ ^ wfyi^'Jrpnt the 
. Albert Embarikirieril:. ' 'Tliie. 5 dflginH f orindatidri drived from 1213; wris 
situated iff * Southwark; and ? ‘was- ’ edrine6ted With’ * the! priory of 
BermOndseyf : The. existing ’ buildings, ■subseqtieritly' enlarged,; were 
opened in 1871, . are divided . into a . series, of blocks, . and include a 
medical school, Other ^hospitals are the .Royal, . for .phildren and 
women, Waterloo Road, the Lyirig-iii' Hospital, Vork'Rbad, arid the 
: Sbuth- western ! fever ■ hospital in ; Stockwell. ’ ThefO rire ; technical 
institutes in Brixton and Norwood, and on :. Brixtori Hill isTrixtOn 
Prison. In the northern, part of the. borough are numerous ; factories, 
including the g^reat Doulton pottery works. The ? parliamentary 
borough of Lambeth has forir divisions, North, Kenriington, Brixton 
and Norwood, - each’ returning 1 one member. The bbrough council 
consists of a mayor; 10 aldermen and 6o- councillors. Area; 4080-4 
acres, ; ; ; • : • r L • .• • , '-f;.; 

LAMBETH CONFERENCES, the; name given do the periodical 
; assemblies of bishops- of the Anglican Communion’ (Pam Anglican 
isynods), ? which since .1867 have met at Lambeth- iPalace, the 
Londoni residence of ' the archbishop of Canterbury. : 1 The idea 
iof these meetings was first; suggested in a letter to the archbishop 
of Canterbury by Bishop Hopkins of Vermont in 1851, but the 
immediate impulse came from ; ) the colonial Church iri Canada. 
In 1865 the synod of that province, 1 in an urgent letter to- the 
archbishop of Canterbury (Dr Longley) ,: represented the unsettle- 
ment of members of the Canadian. Church caused by recent legal 
decisions of the Privy Council, and their alarrin lest ' the revived 
action of Convocation ■ ( should leave- us governed by . canons 
different from those in force in England and Ireland, and thus 
cause us to drift into the. status, of an independent ' branch of 
the Catholic Church.’’ They . therefore requested him: : to call 
a u national . synod of the bishops of the Anglican 1 ChurCh at 
home and abroad/’ to; meet under: his leadership. After consult- 
ing both houses of ; t-he Convocation of Canterbury, - Archbishop 
Longley assented, and convened all the bishops of the: Anglican 
Communion (then 144 in number) to meet at Lambeth in 1867. 
Many Anglican bishops (amongst- them the archbishop of York 
and most of his suffragans) felt so doubtful as/to the wisdom of 
such an assembly that they; refused to - r attend ;it, and* Dean 
Stanley declined’ to allow ■ Westminster Abbey to Be used for 
the closing^ service, giving as i his ) reasons - the partial character 
of the assembly, ; uncertainty /as to the effect of its - measures 
and “ the presence bf prelates; not belonging - to our Church i” 
Archbishop Longley said in; -his opening address, however,’ that 
-they had no desire to; r assume “ the functions of a general feynbd 
of all the churches; in full communion with the Church of England / 9 
but merely to “discuss matters! of; practical interest, and pro- 
nounce what we deem expedient iri resolutions which inay serve 
as - safe 'guides! to future' actioh.” Experience has shown how 
valuable; and wise -• this course . was; The resolutions of the 
Lambeth Conferences have never been regarded as synodical 
decrees, but their weight has increased with each conference. 
Apprehensions such as those which possessed the mind of Dean 
Stanley have long passed away. ^ ! ’ > 

•; Seventy^six bishops accepted; the primate’s invitation to the 
first conference, - which met at Lambeth on the 24th of September 
1867, and sat for four days,; the 1 sessions being in private. The 
archbishop opened the conference with, an address: deliberation 
followed; committees were appointed to ; report on special 
questions; resolutions were adopted, and an encyclical letter 
was addressed to the - faithful of the : Anglican Corrimunion. 
Each of the ! Subsequent Conferences has beeri first received in 
Canterbury cathedral and addressed by the arcribishop from 
the chair of St Augustine. : It has then met at Lambeth^ and 
after sitting for five day's for deliberation ripon the fixed subjects 
and appointment of comhiittees,, has' adjOurricd; to' meet again 
at the end of a fortnight and sit. for { five /days riiore/ to receive 
reports, adopt resolutions and, to. put i forth - > the encyclical 
letter. : • ; : • ' • - j >■ • ; : 

I. First Conference (September ‘ 24-28, . 1867); convened arid . 'pre- 
sided oyer by Archbishop Longley. The proposed ’order Of subjects 
was entirely altered iri view ofVthe Coieriso cas^' fpr ^jch/Urgeridy 
Was claimed ; and' rnost of the time yras' spent^ ^'iri HfscuSsirig r ri/ ; /Df 
the thirteen resolutions adopted by the donfererice/ twd have direcrt 
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m. IL >®e£QMn Cottfmm?: (July <*8 !$to PMb4d<td I 
pyer b^,4^9frbjishop,..'J*aitt'l j<®i£Ws Rccasien po : hpsitanp ( ^ agpp^s 
; to have' been felt;' ioo bishops were' presebt^ and the ppenlpg 
•SetixiM was preached by the OF Y or& /: 'The rOpbrtSbf the! 

.fivefold! cortiiiiittees* (basedcimRart upcfeotbpse df theKconittiitteej 
*Mi 1 867), were epibodiedjkfe tbejMey^ipalfetter^r^* Oh fhe bestimAde 1 


ifter^ctffi^'dbnditidn^^ wlffi ftdihafi CatfidlicA ; fe^dftitldti^Bs 

dCsireM to '**'• irtalfitairi-akd 1 fetfeti^tlie'ii : %ne 
cfiiendly relation^ [?> between 1 the Churches; of- the- Anglican (Qom- 
iin.upion aod ^th^iaincien^i CjhniichvOf Holland ”;IJaqseifistv/see 
j) afid', Jthq old | Cathplic Churches ; and resplntipris #6-73 
made elaborate prcfvislpfe (qr ‘k r projected cprj 5 ot 4 fe! iinidn between 
the Anglican Chutdh and th e 'UMas ErStMM (Mdtavi^'B¥ethtefil). 
As ; - to I 1 * '.hoihe> (reunion / f 'hbw£ver4 tit! was .inade perffeotlynciear>tHat 
this would; only < be ( possible r* on lines suggested/by suph pr^c,edpat s 


va II IP THird^Mfe'f^ncCrQulf 3-27; 5 5888), convehed afid presided! 
over by Archbishop Benson; 1 43 '(bishops present); the j chief rsUbjeCtj 
of . qpnsidefatipni j b^ug ; the. ppsit\on t pf? cojitn^nniities ivy hich^do * not I 
’ possess the •histpric/episoopaiJe. In addition to the encyclical letter, j 
c nik^keii;relsbluid6rts Were piit tofth, aM thb rejportsrof ^ tWelve special j 
; Pdinmfttyfe* at e * ap$inded upon Which! they! are ( baskd; >, the • Subj ects 
h’eihg r ihtehiperance,; purity* diyorGO, ; polygamy,?! observance- 1 pfj 


' Chthoifci, °&cV, Eastern ChUrches, Itihdkfcfefdfddi^ttirie^rtd 'Worship. 1 
the f ^ most* J important y is dhe * famous > - ’Larfibeith j 

S iadr ilat eral , • \ which laidi down -a fourfold basis. for home reunion-^-; 

%, Hply ]ScriptHT es » t^./^pps^s^ri^nd) c^qds, thp twp] 

sahranients ordamedipy Christ nimseli and the historic, episcdpate. V, : 
‘ 1 { * ffy . ; PbuM ConfPrmte' (jftily 5 -§? t , r&97). Addn^endd by ( Artnb.islidp j 
- ^ensOh) presided pyer by^ Atehbishod Temple? 'i^4^biShopsi pftseht.j 
•One- pf the chief 5 -subjects ; for consideration ^ was the • icreation^of- ai 
.y) tribunal! of reference ”i v the ( ; resolutions, op -subkpt ; wer ? c| 

witlidfawn, owing, it fs said, to the opposition of' the American | 
/biihdbi ahd a more* geh'eral resdlutibn in > faV'dxir‘ of a u< cdffihltative! 
1 body (,?,j %as 1 Substituted; ' ••Thfe'>eri<^€lichl'"lhtte^ i-is aecoihpanled by| 
• -sixty^ thrfee readl utions^ (Whack ineluae chref ul provision for pf ©Vi ncial \ 
organization and the e^ct^nfiR 11 ;^ i thp .tjitle , “ arphbiskop -J^^lj 
jpcietropolitans^ a “ than|kfnl recognition of the feviyaj ; pf brotherhoods! 
1 ajid sisteirhdddsi ! hnd'of the office dt^eatbnbis/^arial^’d^ifedfo pro-*; 
’ ! riiote friendly ^relati'6rtS^itn'-the ; 'Ef^tdfh r ‘€hbfches 5 and the ^afibusl 
>Qld CathdUc i bodies)* and the ? reports of the eleven icohimittees are; 

. -f9,o^)i '.cmvened 

bisiibj) ' Raiicli ll ' Davidson, whp pwSid^d j zii bishop 1 w«e pre'seHt.-, 
The^PMef Subjects* Of^ discussion 1 WOfet the telatibW Of'tdith and! 
* moderh; thought, the supply and; training? of; the clergy^; educatidn,! 


Scieh<he, &c.) , the queStidris;Of r mafriagO afid divbfceiPrganlzatlbn of . 

( the- Ahglican Church; 1 lietihibn 1 With btne^ iDhfircheSi The' results Of j 
j the deliberations' were embodied in'; spyefityneight? resolutions; which 
were appended to. the encyclicahissued,; in theiname of the conference, 
pyjhe, ArcHbi?hp,B .^f. P,aoieri»itry ,dtf; tfeej tb. pf.August, ’ 

"'’Trie' fifth Eanipeth bofifefetice, fRllbWifi^st^ it dm fclbse ofi'tjie groat 
^P^h^AfigHbamcfongfe^ ! fefha : ftabie^maihw'dSi)n'bbf i bftheg 
v pf thq influeiice and many-sided activity ;of the Anglican Church; and? 

. as , a- cRnspicuRUf ; ma^if of her oharao^ri^^ pr itiqiples, ; Qf i 
tfie* seventy-eight resqlutibps noflp, is, in^nv ; §en§e eppqh-makingJ 
arid their spirit is ! that r of ' the' tfaditiofiai ’ Anglicdfi vm ^edM, : In; 
geheralCthby ate chdraetfeH^ed by’ a fifni^a'dherenoe 5 ^ '^9 tne-fiihda-' 
i mental articles] of Catholic orthodoxy,- temipered by a tolerant: 
afttitude toward#: tho^e ^o^ Rf “ the ; household^ : of the faith h ’; The! 

, report qf the compijittee, on faith .and modern .tfio^ght^ip *!: adaithful; 
attempt to show hbw the'clkim Of bfir hord Jesfis Ehrtst, Whicn^ ^tne| 

. CWurbh iS Set tb^resent ;tbe^Ch%enefatibhj may, lihdefitHe chatabtef-; 
iiistic ebnditions :of our time,! beSt^camtnand allegiance. On the) 
? *bues,tion L of education (Res. 5 n-59) vthe confercncejreaffirmed'Strongly; 
r the,peqe^ity n fpr definite Cfiristiam teapfi^?: scjfipol^tV-^^larf 
bystelhf ** ueing condefimed a p ' * jeducationalty as well as mprallyl 

* Unsolihd, since' they ; fail to : cb^broinate the 1 tiraihifig ' Of ! the ! Whole* 
.maturerof the child] n ». (Res. 5 i)i 1 i !T?hei resolutibns/on questions^ afEebt-; 

ing foVeign missions (20-26) deal with e.g. the overlapping of episcopal; 
jppsdictipns (22) and.|the ^tahlishment.of ChHrches,pp, lipesvQf racej 
or eblour,' which 1 is cbhaemned' (!2p)y "Thehesbliitions on quesfibns of| 
mhVHage' ahd divbrce ,i (37^3) ihej 

i Churchi;; it jis, however ^ interesting to dote that^ the resbluMoh! (40)! 
.deprecating thej resmarriage* in^ehujrchjpf , thR iunooent; iP^rty to, raj 
diyprce wnaRarried oqly by ,eighty- ; seven? vptes to ( eighty-fRur. . fn; 
iresblutibns 44 to 53 the conference deals wit h t he' duty of the Churchl 

• tbWahds .modern deniocrati’c IdeSls find koeiai prbblerris ; afiRtttiS j the; 
•:^ponab!litiyi)ofi^ ia^stbrs r for the eharactcf ’ and iconditibns bf the! 

; concerns *ip> which their moaey dai placed; (49) ;, “ while brankferi ac-; 
kno^iedging, the moral gqins sQmejt,in3;es won , by- war ! * strongly; 
supports "the ^stefision of mternfitibnal , arbitration. (52) ; arid' 
^rilpnasi^es the diity bf a stfictet obServafidb bf Siinday (^3) . On the| 
j question ofreunibki, thelideak bf horpdrate unity Was reaffirmed (58).! 

It was decided to send a deputation of bishbp.S; with > a . letter » of j 
fgjpelilig to r jthe-gatioR§l r cqunR^ Rf t^.^iuq^q CfiRrch ^bo t u,t to bel 
assemDiea (6b) and certain conditions were laid down for, mter-i 

“ SoiiftiQnibh' Wifih^ ^nettaifi ^of^ 5 bPtfie^ ^feakteiin- 


i the rbeobstructionrofi the^Centml Gdmsultiativ^ Body do representative 
f lines ; (54-56) this -body to consist >of r the -archbishopi pf ^Canterbury 
and seventeen bishops appointed -by , the. yariqus Churches . of the 
‘ Anglican* Commiinibn' throiignbutythe ,'i^brfq/ A nofable’ featute' bf 
the coi.ferbnbe whs tHe :l pi*h^hfce of thb f BWedith :) biShb’p of TCalfnar , 

! Who presented -a letter from the archbishop) bfi Upsala; as> a , tentative 
advance {towards closer relations, between' the Anglican ChUtcfe#nd 
ithe EyangpliRal Church Sweden,; -a *« v ,, 7 - - ^ 

See AfSfibishpp R/ Ti Davidson, The Lafobeth Conferences pf i&Q?, 
'l 878 citid i88'8 (Lbhdon,‘ 1896) ’; Gortf&Mce df 'Buhops l ofHke y AngMk)dn 
Coinihmwnl Encyclical^ Letter y 8cc. (London,; 1897 andii^oB ). 1 

LAMBINUS, DIONYSIUS*' f the Latinized/I naaiifc; of De^is 
vL ambin (t 5 20^ 1 5 72) , F r ench classical scholar^ bomiat : Mon tteuil- 
vsuti-mer in; Picardy. Having devoted 1 sever*alr /years < to classical 
istudies during, a /residence in Italy^ he' wUs ; invited to Paris in 
i 1 650 to fill the i professorship of: Latin in the College i de . France, 
r Which dhe ;so;on afterwards exchanged? ? for that* of! -Greek.; His 
nleotures.\tvere frequently! mterrupted>iby rlhisi ilLhealth valid the 
religious disturbances of> the time.. His -death (September 157 2) 

1 is said to:! have ibeen caused by^ : his« Apprehension that he r might 
i share! the fate of 1 his friend Pefcet rRamiis^ (Pierrb - de » la Rakn6b) , 
who had been : killed -iit\ the massacre of St: Bartholomew. 
Lambinus was one of the greatest ^scholars of hfe age, and his 
editions of classical authors' are still' li^ef fill ' In te^tfial criticism 
he was a conservative, but . by yncf 1 A slavish , one; indeed, 

his opponents accused, him of £ rashness In emeiidatiom His chief 
defect is that he refers ^vagtiely to his MSSi without specifying 
othe. soprceiOf his^ .readingsy ; s v o ? that ( (heir relative importance 
cannpfibe estirpated*: But r his [ commentaries , . with- their wealth 
’} bf; illustration and parallel passages,- are a ■, mine of, information. 
In j The opinion of the » best •.scholars^] he- preserved-: the. happy 
mean in his annotations, ? although . his own 1 countrymen have 
Ooinod.t'he ,W0jd lambiner, forexpress trifling and di%senress ; .; 0 ,. ( , 


*oflCMillaU.me t Mbrel;HPlautUs ( 1 ^ 76)4 a! :.a c- d;:;! ,> ) v ;r;. $ 

See Peter Lazer, De Dionysio Lambino narratio, printed in Orelli’s 
'Qnofftfwiicpn. P< TprfliQityuin ., . (h iS^fi), ; anji^ ; Trmm, fas# ftissimoruin 
' virdrum praefationes 1 dd . Ppistolae familiares ^aMquPtT Mureti. 


virdrum pfaefaHones dp. epistolae fdmilicLres ^pMduoir Mureti, 
L&fftbiiifpRepi! : (Pari^, f also Sandyi, Misti of daCticaT Scholar- 

sMp (1 968 / i’i* 1 188) , andi A, Horawitz in Erscli and : Girubef *$i 'AUg& 
r0l?if^?MhfiyMO0<j^0* it?; if !■ •:!. s c:; : i ■ i ! 5. ?U w ; ' 

LAMBOURN, a market town in the.!Neivbuiy parliamentary 
division of Berkshire, England, 65 mi Wv of London/ . the terriiihus 
of the I/airibourn Vallejy light railway from Newbury, ’ ; Pop. 

( lie^ " iip^ • tlife th/l^fn^urh, 

‘ a iributary, pf the Rennet famous for its. trout-fishing,’ among 
theBerkshire 3D owns. The church of St Michael is cruciform 
And principally late Norman/; but has numerous 1 additions of 
; : Unfit. vljgs'' been considerably / altered 
restoration. The inmates, of an 1 almshouse founded by; John 
{E&tburyy ^ . 1*500, ; by his; dOsire still hold service '{daily, at )his 
tomb in the church. A Perpendicular market-cross Stahds 
v/ithOut the church. The toWii has agricultural ! trade) biit ft s 
! chief importance' Is j derived from large training stabies in the 
neighbourhood. 5 1 TO the UOrth of the ! town is A large group of 
tumuli known as the Seveh Barrows, asCertaiAed by excavation 
to be a British burial-place. ;* - v 

LAMECH (^.V)/ the biblical patriarch, ‘ appears in each ; of 
the antediluvian .genealogies, Gep. iv. 16-24 J.^ and Gefi. v. P. 
; Jp } the former fie is ? a, descendant' of Cain,, ahd f hfpugjfi. fii^ .sops 
t the au thor: of primi tive ciyifeation ; in the latter he is^the father 
of Noah. vBUt it is-now general^ held that thC^e two genealogies 
are variant adaptafidrik v Of ^ihe 5 BAByiiohliii ^li$f' ^ of ^fitnitive 
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kings (see Eno£h). It dbubtfhF whether 

identified with the name of any one of th<^se/ kings; fie piay 

have been introduced into the genealogy from another tradition. 



o nq1|^ laibfcay Statidhpis^eso : da ; I&ggoap ’the 
. >$ite r kifle : of * jj^'Bdufb and'.'n^^fHe 1 ; 

,r<aib^ayi Lamego us / an ancient $nd picturesque ; .<$ty/ ; m ,! it he 
midst of a b eautif ul mountain region; ] ItspriricipaL , buildings 


••n; In the older narrative in Gem > iv. Lamech ’s family drenthej 
Originators of various advances in civilization; he himself; 
^ thd ;fitst to marry mpre than one wife/ - Adah ( u prhariierit/’ j 
/perhaps ; specially “ dawn - j and Zillah (“ shadow /’) . jEEe has 
•» three sons Jabal, Jubal, and Tubal, the last-named qualified by 
the ’ addition of Cain ■ (— “ smith ” 1 ), The assonance 1 of these ; 
/baffles is probably interitional, cf . the brothers Hasan ; and Hosein 
of, early Mahommedan history, Jabal institutes the life of 
, nomadic shepherds, J ubal is the inventor of music , T ubah Cain 
the first smith. Jabal and Jubal may be forms; of a root used in 
Hebrew and Phoenician' for ram and ram’s horn (i'.el trumpet),; 
and underlying our 1 * jubilee.’ ’ Tubal may be the eponymous , 
ancestor of the people < of that name mentioned in Ezekiel ' in 
connexion with “vessels of bronze/’ 2 All three names are: 
sometimes derived from ^ in the sense, of offspring, ;so : thrit 
' they would be three different words for “ son/’ and there are 
numerous other theories as to their etymology. \ Larnech has 
also a daughter Naamah ( u gracious,” ^ pleasant/’ f< comely 
cf. No’m&n, a name of the deity Adonis). * This narrative clearly 
'intends to account for the origin of these yarious arts as they j 
existed in the narrator’s time; it is not likely that he thought 
. of these discoveries as separated from his own age by a universal 
flood; nor does ' the tone of the narrative ; suggest that the 
primitive tradition thought of these pioneers of civilization as 
members of an accursed family. Probably the passage was 
originally independent of the document which told of Cain and 
. Abel and of the Flood; Jabal may be a variant of Abel. An 
. ancient poem is connected with this genealogy : - 

“ Adah and Zillah; hear my voice; 

Ye wives of Lamech, give ear unto my speech. 

I slay a man for a wound, 

A young man for a stroke ; 

1 1 For Cain’s vengeance is sevenfold, 1 T ' : j 

P.fi But Lamech’ s seventy-fold and seven.” : > : 

Iii view of the connexion, the poem is interpreted as expressing 
Lamech’s exultation at the advantage he expects to ; derive 
from Ttibal-Cain’s new inventions; the worker in bronze' will 
fOrge f6r him new and formidable weapons, so that he Will be 
able tO take signal vengeance for the least injury; But the poem 
probably had originally nothing to do with the genealogy. It 
H rh;ay have been a piece of folk-song celebrating’ the prowess; 
of the tribe of Lamech ; or it may have bad some relation to 1 
a story of Cain and Abel in which Cain was a hero and not a| 
villain. ■ •• - ■'/ ./ "/ ' A . • , ' '• •' t j' 

The genealogy in Gen. v. belongs to the Priestly Code!//;.! 
450 B.C., and may be due to a revision of. ancient tradition in 
the light of Babylonian archaeology. It is noteworthy that.; 
according to the numbers in the Samaritan MSS. Lamech dies; 
in the year of the Flood. ! • !•!/ AJ 

; The origin of the : name Lamech and its original meaning are 
doubtful. It was probably the name of a tribe or deity, or, both. 
According, to C . J . Ball , 3 Lamech is an adaptation of the Babylonian 
Laniga , a title of Sin the rriooti. god, and synonymous with ' ubdra, 
'in the name Ubara-Tutu, the Otiartes of Berossus, who Is the ninth 
of the ten primitive Babylonian kings, and the father of; the Hero of 
: the Babylonian flood story , j ust as Lamech is the ninth , patriarch , 

. and. the father, of Noah. Spurred 4 states that Lamech cannpt, be 
(explained from the Hebrew, but may possibly be connected with the; 
Arabic, yalniakun, “ a strong young man/’ •’ ■'/ / n ! ' j 

Outside of Genesis, Lamech is only mentioned in the Bible inu 
Chron. i., 3, Luke iii* 36, Later Jewish tradition expanded and inter-; 
prefed the story in its usual fashion. • .....,y (W. H. Be.) . j 

;LAMEQO, a city of northern Portugal, in the district of Vizeuj 
and formerly included in the province of Beira; 6 m, by; road; 
S. of the river Lfouro and 42 m; E, of Oporto.. Pop. (1900): 

1 The text of Gen. iv. 22 is partly corrupt; and it is possible that; 

; the text u sed by the Sept uagint did, not: contain Cain. H . > ‘i. . A , i j 
. 2 Gen. x. 2, Ezek/xxyii. 13. ( . .1 . .>,• f i 

3 Genesjs , in Haupt ’ s Sacred Books of the Old T esiaiherit on iv. 19, 
cf . also the notes on 20-22, for Lamech ’s family!. The identification 
of Lamech with Lamga is also suggested by Saycey Expository Times f 
: vii. 3d7 r Cf. also Cheyne* • * Cainifes ’ ’ in Encyc. Biblipa . ; , , j 

... f 4 Notes on the Hebrew ( Text, of Genesis , in loco . u , . , . ; ... , . . ' 


'ate the iqth-century Gothic cathedral, Moorish citadel; Roman 
MtHi r; ahd a churOh which occupies, the site bf a mdsque, arid, 
./hough , intrinsically commonplace, is celebrated m Portugal 
as the seat Of the legendary cortes of 1143 or 1144 (see PoitryGAi*, 
History}, The principal industries 5 > are viticulture - and < the 
rearing r of swine, Which futnish the sb-called .^ Lisbon hariis.” 
Lamego was a Moorish frontier. ; fprtress of spine importance 
: in the 9th and 10th centuries. It was captured in 1057 by 
Ferdinand I. of Castile and Leon. ^ : 

LAMELLIBRANCHIA (Lat.^ lamella, & smaU n ofi tHiri plate, 
and Gr. , fipayxLO', gills)!, . the fourth of the five classes of ; ariimais 
constituting the phylum ; Mollusca < (q.v.) . The Lamellibranchia 
are mainly characterized by the rudimentary condition of the 
;h ( ead, and the retention of the primitive bilateral symmetry, 
the latter feature being accentuated by the lateral compfessibp 
; of. (the body and. the development of the shell, as two, bilaterally 
symmetrical plates or valves coveting each one side of the 
‘ animal. The fdot is cofnmpnly a simple cylindrical or plough- 
share-shaped organ, used for boring in sand and mud, and riiore 
rarely presents a crawling disk similar, to that of Gastropoda; 
in some forms it is aborted. The paired ctenidia are very greatly 
developed right and left of the elongated body, and form the 
most prominent organ of the group. Their function, is. chiefly 
not, respiratory but nutritive, since it is by the currents produced 
by their ciliated surface that food-particles are brought to the 
feebly-develribed mouth and buccal cavity. ; ; 

The Lamellibranchia present, as a whole a somewhat uniform 
. structure. The chief points in which they vary are— (1). in the 
structure of the ctenidia or branchial plates; (21) dn the preserice 
of pne or of two chief muscles, the fibres, of which run,acMss,the 
ariimaTs body from orie valve o^ flie shell to the other (aidductprs) ; 
; ,(3) in tfie greater or less elaboration of the posterior portion of 
the mantle-skirt so as to form a pair of tubes, by one of Which 
water is introduced into; the 1 sub-pallial chamber, whilst by the 
‘ other it, is expelled; ' (4) in ; the perfect or deficient symmetry 
of J the two valves of . the shell and the connected soft parts, as 
compared With one another; (5) iin the development of the foot 
as a disk-like crawlirig organ ; • ^rcaj ' • [fflncidaf 
Trigqniq, Lepton, Galeommd), as/ simple plpugE^ke ^^tbrighe- 
; shaped organ (if nionidae,. &c,), as a re-curved saltatory organ 
\\Cardium , &c.) : , as a long burrowing cylinder (Solenidae, &c.), 
or its partial (Mytilacea) or even complete abortion (Ostraeacea) . 
/ The Essential MoliUscan organs are, wifh these; exceptions, 
uniformly well developed;. The mantle-skirt is always , long, 
and hides the rest of the animal from view, its dependent margins 
meeting in the middle line below the ventral surface when the 
animal is retracted; it is, as it wpre, slit iri the median liiie 
before arid behind so as to form two flaps, a right and j A, , left ; 
on these the right and the left calcareous valves of the shell 
are borrie respectiyely, connected by an uncalcified part of the 
shell called the ligament: In many ernbryo Lamellibrhiicbs a 
centro-dorsal primitive shell-gland or follicle has been defected. 
The mouth lies in the median line anteriorly* the anus in the 
’ median line posteriorly. ; * : : ! f 

Both btenidia, right and left, ate invariably presserit, ; the axis 
pf each taking origin from the, side pf the body as in the schematic 
1 archi-Mollusc (see fig. 15). A pair of renal tubes opening right 
and left, xather far forward : on the sides of the body, are always 
:pres«eht. , Each opens by its internal extremity . intp the peri- 
cardium. A‘ pair of genital apertures,! connected f by. gpnital 
ducts with .the paired gonads^ are found right- and left nears the 
nephridial pores, except in a few cases where 1 the genital duct 
joins that of the renal organ ^^^^yto). The sexes are pften, 
but not always, distinct. , hfo accessory glands or copulatpry 
. organs are, ever present in LamellibranchSi . The ctenidia often 
act as brood ^pouchesi ‘y *•'. -• ■ 

' A dorsal contractile heart, { .with symriletrical rj,ght .and left 
aiif ides receiving aer/ted. WbPd\ ftppi fhp ctenidi^ , and inaptlp- 



iff thosefeW’ 

</TT<ir nir ( r: x^ m * ~y y , 

developed/ iij as in , fltKei; /Mpflus/da/ is, figt , a blood T space $jxt 
develops feom )the |tii!0©iw*tiiikatdsl rwkhm^bP 

extbtiOiTby the pair of renal tubes/ M As ih * Cephalopoda fend 
pbssibty other Mollusca) water "pan fie introduced through; 
thp nephri^ia into/th/^ spa^^r / r 5 .Tj^ qahal keeps/yOryi, 

nearly to the median vertical plane whilst exhibiting a number; 
of flexures and loopiftgs in this plane. A pair of large glandular 
outgrowths, the so-called “liv.er'” or 
exigs $s iri /Other Molluscs. A pair of 'jkdal^bfe^ 
pair of osphrkdia at the base of the gills, , appear to be ( atwayS) 
present^J^ lfypical nervous systSp&is present (fig./ig)-, vcoii^istiia^ 
of a;kprebro-p] eural ganglion-pak, Jtiuited/ by ; connectives to H] 
pe#al j • g|gklion-pair and a vis©§ria% ^pglfpn^pak $$$$$* 
S^lan<^.||p|. /' " y 1 : : ,l' :7t A ? * A < 

I A pyloric caecum .connected with the stomach is commonly 
foipd, containing a tough flexible cylinder’ oi ] ^ ftaiisp&rbht; 
ca^flagippdaappearance, Called the “ grystnllincSl^d^^ 

In many fea^^branchs.-a > gland is^bund, ©n, the liitider; ;surfacO: 
of the topt in 1 the^inM dine, which secreted a .substance AwHichs 
sets into "the- ioxm.sd Uthrdids— the so-^IlCd; i<f bysgB-^by 1 
^an§.p|, which, the, animal can, fix } itself, 
is iound in, the young and npi in thei adult, (Angdontg,, tfnip 9 \ 
Cyclas). In some Lamellibranchs; (PPcteWf Sppndylus^iPhdlas^ 


margin of the n^antle-sbirt, , apparently by; the modification of> 
tentacles commonly found there; There are no pores in the foot 
br elsCwhere in Lamellibr anchia by which water can pkss into 
andf^t ofEhevakfil^ 1 : / . /;///; 

/ in the sea, $ome s mftpsh waters, 

A very few have the power of swimming by opening and shuttings 
thp valves of the shell 1 (Pectehi Uma)\ most cin.; crawl slowly 
or burroAv rapidly; others are, yrheh adult, perihanpntly fiftcd 
to stones or rocks either; by the shell o^ the hyssus, In deyelop- 
ment sorjae Lamellibranchia pass ■ through a < free-swimming 
trophosphere stage with : preoral ciliated ■ band ; -other- fresh- 

'*(t !KS ~* ‘ 



a&w y 

Fig/ I.— -Diagrams of: the external form and anatomy of Anodonta 
cygnea,Pm Pona-.Mussel ; in figures} i , 3, 4/ 5,- 6 -the; animal is seen from 
the left side, the centro-dotfsal region uppermost. (1) Animal removed 
from. its shell, .a probe g passed into the' subrpallial chamber through 
the ctonrenfe si phonal notch. (2) VieWfrbm! the ventral surface of 
an Anqdon with its foot * expanded >and issuing from between the 
^gaping; shells. (3) The left man tle?flap reflected upwards so ’ asito 
expose! the sides: of the/body ; (4) Diagrammatic section of Anddon 
to, show the course of the alimentary canal. i f 5) The two gill-plates 
pB<thei©ftisi&e reflected; upwards so! as>tp! expose! the? fissure between 

* '• /■/'! c 1 [‘i/h'' i ’lii 
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foot and gillr, where the, probe g parses., (6) Diagram to> show the; 
positions of the /nerve- ganglia,, heartland nepjiridiu* . r *, 

- < betters, in all the figures, m follows ; ; ; ; ; ; . > 

a, -jCeutrp-dotsal area. ,>oi 1 of the inner lamella > of the, ; 
•, (Margin of, the left mantle? , : - inner gillrpjate and the side 
■flap; '! J : ; : ■ \ j : : of the foot, through which 

Cy Margin of the right- mantle- : ; the probe g passes intb the 

: , i flap, , ■ .. .[ upper division of the, sub- 

4 Excurrent siphonal notch of ; . ; ipallial space; ; 

the mantle margin. aa f Line of concrescence of the 

e, Encurrent siphonal notch of : ; inner lamella of the right 
the mantle margin. : inner gill-plate with ; the 

/, Foot, i.o ; » 1 » ; • Inner lamella of the left 

g, , Probe . passed 1 : 1 into! ; the , , : inner gill-plate. ; r ; / . 

Superior division of, .the sub- ab v ac , ad, Three pit-likedepres- 

pallialrChamber through the ‘ sions in the median , line 
- /excurrent siphonal notch, ; m of the foot suppdsed by 
and issuing by the side of . ,!■■ ■■ some writers to be pores bd- 
i < the foot ? into.. > the inferior . , , mitting Water irito the 

.. , : ; division ? of the sub-pallial - : j ! ! . ■ ^ [vascular system.- 
• i • chamber.:.:-,, • , im' -Left shell yalve. .!//,/ • ; 

hy * Anterior (pallial) •. adductor, - : aft Space occupied by hver. 
.muscle of the shells^ , i; . : , ; i Space occupied gonad, j 

rf Anterior retractor i muscle of] ah, M uscular siibstaince of the 

i 'j thedoot. ! 1 *•;*:; •», n-.- vu ; : : >Uj ■■■■' foot. / V , ; 

ky. * Protractor muscle of, the foot, v ai, < \ Duct of the liver on the wall 

h \ Posterior <, (pedal) u adductor {;.« of the stomach. 

•: v muscle -of: ?the shells, -ri T \ aky Stomach. ; /./A. 

Posterior retractor muscle; df al, Rectum traversing the ven- 

/' the foot.: : oj t » triple of th^e n^art// /•'"/ - 

n, j Anterior 1 labial tentacle, r. ; tim* Pericardium. V ; ■ .V ^ 

o, < ; Posterior labial tentacle. . an,, plandular portion Of the left 
ps Baserline of [origin of the re- -,i > mephridium. . 

. f v I • fleeted mantle-flap from the ^ ap , : i V eiltridle, of the' heart, 
i. Aside ;of > the bodyp > . ! - aq, Aperture by. A/hich "Uhe left^ 

q, i Left external • gill-plate. ; - | ; auricle: joins the ventricle. 

r, Left internal -gill-plate. ar, i.l^dn-glandular portion df the 

Try Inner 1 lamella fof the. right. ■ . A, left nephridium. 

rinner gill-plate. , >r: : a$, Anus; - ^ •• : - 

rgi Right- outer ’gill-plate. , at, . Pore. Reading from the peri- 

s, Line! of ! concrescence of the . dardium into the glandular 

outer lamella < pf the left , j . \ sac, of the left nephridium. 
outer gill-plate with the left an. Pore leading from! the gland- 
mantle-flap. !.-[»( \ : - ular into the non-glandular 

t, < Pallial ,tentades> { I ■ n A , : d : . ; portion of the left neph- 

w, The thickened, muscular;, ridium. 

; pallial. margin i which ad- av, , Internal pore leading from 
heres to^the shell and form$ the j. non-glandular portion 

•k: ithei pallial line; of the leftu ruf/t of the left nephridium to the 

i'.rside. .- •> 1 -- M ? ; - , , external pore x. , , 

v t That of the right. side, .-A? am, Left cerebro-pleuro-viscerat 
Wf The mouth. ganglion, 

av Aperture of the left organ axy ‘ Left pedal ga ngl io n. 

of Bojanus ; (nephridium) ay, Left otocysL 
A exposed by’ . cu tting^, the az , Left' # olfactory ganglion 

attachment of the inner (parietd- splanchnic), 

lamella of the ^ItixiCSS^ 0f- / the pericardium 

plate. /!> ■ ! 4 A A ; separating that space from 

y, Aperture of the genital duct.; the non-glandular pdrtion of 

z, - Fissure between thefreeedge the nephridia. > i /' 

water; f6rrii$ y^hich carry the young in brood-pouches forpied 
by the'Gtenidia have skpprbssed this larval phase, / ? ;; 

As an example of the orgariizatidti, of a Lamellibranch, we 
shk;ll ; teyiew thd ; Structure d| the>cbmmon pond^Mussdl^Ot/swan 
mussel. , 0 UodoUta cygnedj; ,cbmpai|ihg it with other Lamelli- 
b/aAcbia/ : A ; — — ••"'/ . •’ 

i The swan-mussel has superficially a perfectly developed bilateral 
symmetiy. The left side of the animal is seen as when removed from 
its shell in fig; 1 (i). The, yalyes of the shell have been repioved by 
severing their adhesions to the muscular areae ^, i, k, l, m, u. The 
free edge of the left half of the mantle-skirt h is represented as a, little 
contracted* imordfer to show the exactly similar free edge of the right; 
half, of: the mantle-skirt h These edges are not attached to, Although 
they touch j' one another-; each flap (right or left) can be freely thrown 
back in the way carried out in fig/ 1 (3) for that of the^left ^Side. This 5 
is not always the case with Lamellibraiichs ; there is in the group 
a tendency for the corresponding edges of the mantle-skirt to/ fuse 
together by concrescence, and so to form a more or less completely 
closed bag, < as in’ the; Scaphopoda - (Dentalium). In this Way the 
notches d, e of the hinder part of the mantle-skirt of Anodonta are in 
the? siphonate forms; converted into two separate Holes, the edges of/ 
the mantle being elsewhere; fused together along this hinder margin. 1 
Further ithanA this,; the part of the mantle-skirt bounding the two 
holes is frequently drawnv.out go a& 'to: form a pair of tubes; which 
project from the shell (figs, 8, 2 p). In : such -Lamellibranchs 5 as the’ 
oysters, scallops andimany others which have the-edges of the mantle^; 
skirt quite free; there? are numerous r tentacles upon those edges. 1 




/id lie* t us* how e3aam8|M 
' > of ‘Aftadontd, and* <m<k bdtnffwa 
t h tough dt 'Phis cahf bfcd 3 #je®r 




r#o$dftion r in, rthe>[ ancestors 3 q£ ^th#ywhdW*.sejdesj *pf< j ikirifeAa f maHi- 
fibta^ahia!. i ; t The 1 pheriomenbri* > s^ff “ 4^h<erescenee, ” yWhich vwe* halve 
already had toiaolfe as showing . iirapbrtahtlW in regard tonthe 


half bl the maritle^skfriayi^repfes^ated in'figoi, (3)3 jWe thus expose* free edg’es of the mafftlfe-rskhit and the formation, of the /siphons, ; j#s 
the ioloue-h^likOr foot ff) 'th^tfeieftiiabialtentacles^ihd^ ffethvo left! what, above. , all things, ha^ i cOmplka^ed .the structure ; of bthe 


gill-plates orlfefydtenidto 1/ (5)v©ne ioLthe: labialtentacleSin ’ 

is also throwri back to sHow^themouth m and the two ; left I gill-plates j 
are reflected' to show thbogilkplfites of * thd^right side* \(?r^tq) pro-] 
jeetitig behindthjef oot/ the inner or median plate! of each side being 
* uaited * by concrescence * to >itsi fellow 1 bf * the opposite v side: along^ a I 

' ' .f /__v . nni- _ i jl I. 


continuous' line (an). The left ihher gilbpiate is also snipped to show .; like structure, consisting of a 

: li .> . ; o ^ the isubjadent, orifices, of the left* renaL organ vascular axis,, on each siqe of 

x, and of the genital gland (testis or ovary) y. which is set a row of numerous 
; : :•) b The footthus: exposed, in :Anodonta • is a> Siriiple lamelliforriy or filamentous bro- 

./ /l ' -muscular tongue-like organ. It can be pro-’ cesses. /These processes/ \are- * 

i v :.- - *j|bl^ ■ ; truded between the flaps sof the mantld (figb 1 1 hollow, arid receive the y'enbus 

dL Ifgl [1] [2]) so as to issue from the shell, and by: blood frpm, and return it again 

.its action the Atiodonta can slowly crawl or* aerate ; d// into, the holldw axis, 


Lamellibranch ctehidiutmi ;r .Gur present , iknoWledge * of; * the interest* 
ing series of modifications through which the Lamellibranch gill- 
plates have developed to their Ipost complicated form is due to 
K. H. Peck, K. Mitsulcuri, and W., G. Riclewood. The Molluscan 
ctenidium is typically a plume-; j j ^ 



its action the Artodonta can slowly crawl or ! aerateji/; into, the hollbw axib, 
burrow in soft ipud or sand pther Lamelli-; in which an afferent arid ah 


branChs mayihave a larger foot Relatively than : efferent blood-vessel may _be// 
has Anddonia. In Area ft has a sole-likej differentiated. In/the, genus^ 
surface. J InA Area too and many others it; Nucufa (fig. 10) /yre^haW an 
carries a byssus-forming gland ana a byssus-i example of a / Laptellipfanch 
cementing gl&iid. In the cockles, in Cardium. retaining this plume-like form 
andtliri Tpg 6 nia :y it is capable,' of a sudden of gill. In t^ie ^fccacea (e.g. 
strokp, which> causes {the animal to jump when Area and Pectfincums) the lateral 
out of the water, in the latter genus to a processes which ate set op. the 



of gill. In the ? Stcacea (e.g. / i v II V 

Area arid Pectfificwus ) the lateral - , ULf-' 

processes which'' are set op; the _/? •%, 

axis of the cteriidium are njqjJJ'V^ , r \ » 

lamellae, Zfcmt bte slightly^®^'^ /ft v *.' • ^ 

tened, jvpry - ^ lorig tubes ophblfpw^/-‘ ; ' b 1 y\ , 7 

filamenlsv^ 'If hese filan^Cp^;!'p , e v 1 c ^ 

so fine and are set sO 'closely , v /’ ’ . 7 ' /' 

together that' they appear to / vt " •* Vi 

form a continuous membrane' ; „ FiG.'^.^yicw ftom the ventral 


until examined with i, .lens." (pedal) aspeCfr/of . the animal of 
The microscppe^ shows thafothe Area noae , the ri^intje-flap and 
neighbouring- filaments are v hbld\ gilLfilaments , havtrig . bepn cut 
together s>by.- .' patches V pf /’Sfi'a.- aWayl. (jfcprikester^ ' 1 ’ 
called “ciliated \> junctions,' a/ Mouth/ V\ /> ; 

which interlock with one ahc>ther ^ b,\ Anus. . , }\ \ s t 

just as two brushes -plrned extremity 

made to. do. In fig. - J\i> A h>r/, of^ the ^gill-axis ^ or ctenidial 
portion’ of four filaments of a ^ /axis’ brthe right side, 
ctenidium^ . of the sea-mussel^ 5 d, Do. of the left side. 
(Mytilus^A^&presented^ having e;/f, Antef iorportipnsofthese axes 
precisely th^samP structure : : fused. % ; coripregeehee to the 

those, qf Area.. 1%0 !; filaments * wall if the bO“dy. : - 

of the gill (ctenidium) pf Mytilus g i Anterior adductor muscle, 
and Area thus form two closely J, Posterior adductor, 
set rows which depend from the . A, Anterior labial teptaclq. . r , v 
axk of ! the' gilt ‘like twd paraifel^^ ! Tosiynor fabk^ieritacie. ' ‘ 

plates. Further, their structure % ' Base line of the foot. 

'is iprofduridly {triodiflfld-by the - Sold of tlib foot: ^ ■/; 1 ' -A 
ciiridus boriditibn/bf the free 4 V Ghllbslty: 1 r n * ■ r - u - 1 • 

erids r of-the dependiri^- 1 filaments. i * * f/i ■ ; 

These are ’actually reflected at a sharp angle^doubled on themselves 
in fact^and^hris form^h additional row of filaments (see fig. in B). 


~ cu^tt a ui Uicran g i nnierior aauucxor muscie. 

*}% 7 — Shell of Aspergillum and A %fa thus form tw0 close l y % Posterior adductor. 

' y.-v,, ' i<* or }% ma * I set rows which depend fropi the. Anterior labial tentacle. ,. v 

FigV ; &MS hfell- < df • valve§ a, now embedded' in a* bon- axi^ of Thb 'gill 1 like ifeirintridS. : 1 

Aspergillum vagim- tmuOrisdalcincation 01 tubular form. plates. Further, their structure! %' ’ Slse line of the foot. 

MMi RWP W? n 'l - • • ./ b> r Z \ I Ik iprofburidly/riiOdiiyd^by the 'Sol^of tfe foot:^ fy ; -A 

.. jn j j r | in;, -r'«n v ot (yn- --.si. .*/, .n/o ■} | ciiridus boriditibn^bf the free Gfelllbsltyi ' in ' . - r(( lfli ■ 

iheightl the foot is reduced , to little more | ends- of the dependiri^i filaments. ; >V f - b ^ / f 1/ ■ ; 

' than f 5 a .tubetcle-; parrying ; the -apertures of these, glands. In the 1 These are ’actually reflected at a sharp angle^doubled on themselves 
f oyster it is abseht altogether Vf f !;v.-/ ; '..*.-•/*! 1 ■ in fact^and>thris form^ah 'additional row of filaments (see %. ill B). 

i:A . Therlabial: tentacles or palpis of Ano&onta {nt o, in fig. 1 ..[3],, [5}) are ; Consequently, *each primitive fllament’hasaidescendingiand anascerid- 
: highly /yasculari )flat! processes? richly supplied with nerves. The left ! ing ramus, and instead bf ehch ip w formihg a* sirriple platfe^ 5 the plate 
;antetior tentacie ; (se.eii inithe figure) iis; joined at. its. base, in. frqnt qf | is double, consisting of a' descending and-an ascending lamella. As 
themouth (^) to the right anterior tentacle, and similarly the . lefL (ri) the axis of the cteiiidiurii; lies % the side of the bbdy/and ds very 
and right posterior tentacles are joined behind the mouth. . Those of frequently connate with *thri body, as SO qf-tenhappens in Gastibpbds 
Area ( i , k m fig. 9) show this relation to the mouth (a). These organs also, we find at? sebnvenierit to speak of the two plate-dike structures 
are characteristic of all Lamellibranchs ; they do not.vafy except in f briried von each f cteriidial hkis afe the outer arid the inner gilFplath; 
;i . : /'b :v i ' : • i; /•- ■ : f - : ( * esichiofithes^ Is composed of two lamellae, an outer (the 

1 ; •' - ! "j *' " *••;•••• 7 ,f reflected) arid^ an adaxial in the case bf* ‘the outet giH- 

•« i of : ’ 1 : ; rrm^ J ! pl&te, and dri'adaxial and an inner*’ (the; reflected) In the 

?ii L * * - f ■' c A Jim ' calse of’the' dinner gill-plated‘ This’ is.the condition seen. iri 

’ ‘ *,/‘ f T '^/ Area and MyPilus, the so-called 'plates>diViding Upon the 

' fr ’ - : .! 5 ) : slightest touch i into their constituent filamepts, /which 

y;*y. - * , : > ‘ ; ' V! /r^^TT''"T} ! m , ij >' are! but ! lbosefy conjoined* by their ‘‘ riiliaired'tjunp^ions:;” 

■ ; ' ' " . } "' L ' Complications follow upon this in other forms. - Even in 

ZPi G ; g .— PsAmmnhia fiorida ! f right 1 side, showing ex- ' ; 1 / -i Mytilus and Area a connexion •ishereand : there Termed 

bkrided fobt e, and g incurrent apd g excurrent siphon^. . ' WBSM> f * between iflhe ascending and descending rami of a filament 

(From 0 We’n.) ' > / ? • v : ;h j ,, * n r .oj - . : ; > ^ by hblloW < extehsible odtgtb\^th^-^called • ^ntbrilamellar 

• s.o A.r/c. y.rr* l; - ;,i ; . j:-. ^ •. *■> ■ j ^ > junctibns -? ,f ' {iVJj in ZB, fig. 11 ). Nevertheless the ^filament 

.-••• « ' r :. '-v ; •/ n -; ?l / i;i :i /b-: f, y., t . ; ; \Aiu\u ;is (^riiplete tubb formed of chitirioWs ' subhtanefe arid 

* Mke/bfeifiy: Sometimes ;d¥ayrn but to stfoamerdike dimensibns. ' -Their! y clothed exterhally by > cifiated epithelium/ drit^rhally b^ epdoth^litfen 
^appeararice 'rind pbsi'tibn suggest that they are in: some why related ! 1 and lacunar tissue — a form of connebtiveWsue/'-aSshdwndri fig; 1 1, C 

vi Uv*} A V* U ' L V „ J-1 7 ^.. „ • i. 






, Fig. , 8 .^Psdmmobia fioMal '' right ’ si^e, showing ex- ' 
phrided fobt e, and g irtciiRrent arid excurrerit siphon^/ , Ji ; ;i 
./FronaGWeril) ,./ ' 


^riiqrphblbgicajfy tb the ’gill-plates, the anterior lribial Rentacle 5 being 'a j Now let us supposeris Mppbris in the genus Dreissensia — ageniifstnot far 
cbritiririati6n fi Qf the r briter gill-plate,’ arid the posterior ri coritiriuation: removed from; Mytilus-^iihX the ciliated intef^fitrimentar jurictioiiis 
of the ifiner^ill-plateb There is rio ; erirbtyolbgicacl eyideri^tb support: (fig. 12) give place to sblid permanent' inter^filameritar junctiqns, so 
? this u suggested eorihexipri; arid, as will appear immediately/ 1 the that the filaments are converted,, as it were, into a trellis-work. 
‘ history df the gill-plates iri various f orins Of Lamellibranchs does not Then let us suppbse thai: the Iri^dr^lamellrir jrihetibris f rilready ribted 
direetjy! fayour it/ - The palps Ure 1 really derived from part bf the Ixi MytiMsl beepfrie yery riymerbils,' Ifirge’ arid: irr eguMr) by- therri^ tdb 
velrir areribf theTarva/ ’ - 1 ! r / : // : ' :n >n 1 ! two trefKs^worikkbf : filuttfclrife 'fltotf W 1 bb ; ’ uriite ! d' J sb %s ; xo a 

T ■’ 1 The ? gifl-p>ates have ri s sttuctrire yery/difierent ^frbrii tfiat of the; ^orige-HKe* • set ;! of ; ? $.yace]s ! bei^eeW .;;WitHin(‘ *&£ t|*abeculaej6f 

1 labi'al ! teritacles,ririd ! bne ; whidh in Anddonta i'Ssirigularl^ com plicated] the sponge- Work blbbd biRculates, ;and be tWperi , the trabecrilae tl|e 


ris 'dbrriprifed^ With the tbri^rtion ■ presented by these -orgaris m sbrrie! 
j bRhe^^aMelhbrdiibhs/ rind With What 7 rilUst teve beriri Ifheir brigiriril 1 


^borige-like! Wet ot syaebs J betWee’ri; 5 tfefir. ; Within 1 the trabeculae J6f 
the spbrige-Work; blbbd bifoulates, 5 and betWeeri, theUrabepdlrib The 
Watet c, p^es/ hriyihg’ >! bnteifea by^THd ; atMture^ left , iri‘ thb ? tfelhf- 


intralamellar spongy growth becomes, the more do the original; gill - \ 
filaments lose the character of blood-holding tubes; and tfend to become | 
dense elastic rods for the simple purpose of supporting the spongy ] 
growth. This is seen both in the sect iork of* -Dfeissensia 'gill 1 (fig; id ) j 
and in those of Anodonta (fig. 1 3 A : , B,C) . ,Tnthe drawing of Dreiss- \ 
ensia the individual filaments/,/;/ are cut across in one lamella at the 



Fig. 10.— Structure pf the Ctenidia of Nucuta. (After Mitsukuri.) * 
See also fig.. 2. V;V' > 

A. Section across the axis of a s the left valve of the shell 

ctenidium with a pair; of’ , add the .left half of the i 

plates — flattened and mantle^skirt, are removed. j 

shortened filaments — at- a, a, Anterior adductor muscle; 

tached. p-a,j posterior adductor muscle. ! 

i, j,kig Are placed on or near the ^.m, Visceral mass. 

r. membrane which attaches, /, Foot; 

the axis of the ctenidium to g, Gill. ! . > 

the side of the body. ; J, Labial Tentacle. 
a, b, Free extremities of the plates l.a, Filamentous , appendage of 
(filaments). # : the labial tentacle. 

d, Mid-line of the inferior lb, Hpod-like appendage of the 

border. labial tentacle. 

e, Surface of the plate. ; ; m, Membrane suspending the 

t, Its upper border. - \ ; / gill, and attached to the 

h, Chitinous lining of the plate. r . body along the line x, ,y, 2,. 

r, Dilated blood-space. - , , w.' . > , v. * V v/ ■ 

ii, Fibrous tract. . , V < . p, Posterior end of the gill 

0 , Upper bloodrvessel of ; the , (ctenidium). - , 

axis. ,.:■!= - 1 C. Section across one of the gill- 

n, Lower blood-vessel of the > % plates {A, B , in A) com- 
axis., • ... parable with fig. 11 Q. 

s, Chitinous framework of the i.o <, , Outer border. 

: axis. . • ; d.a> Axial border. , . 

cp, Canal in the same., > L/>; Latero-f rental epithelium. 

A, B,Line along which, the cross- i$ if ; Epithelium! of general sur- 
, . section C of the, plate is r , face, h .} r t s. 

s taken. . ! n > t ; Dilated blood«space. ! 

B . ’ Animal of a male Jtfuciciq, h; , Chitinous lining ■; (compare 1 
. proximo, , Say, as seen when ; i , • ! A). . *■ ) • ‘ : j /).> ■ . ( 

horizon of an inter-filamentar junctip^: in the, pthpr (lower in the; 
.figure) at a ; point where they are free. > r The chitinous. substance ch as: 
observed to be greatly, thickened" as compared witfi what it is in 
fig. 11 C, tending in fact to obliterate .> altoget her f fie lu men of, the 
filament. And in Anodonta -(fig. 13, C) thas; pbt^emtipmis effected. 
In: Anodonta, 1 besides, being t hickened, the .skeletal ^ubstance of tfie 
.filament develops a. 


.filament, r Althohghnthe Structuretof; thes cteifidium is- thus highly 
complicated fin Anodohta,ih\ m yet mote - so ini some of the siphonate 
genera iofrLaimellibranohs. • The filaments take on a secondary 
grouping/ the surface of the lamella being thrown into a series of half- 
cylindrical bridges, each consisting of ) ten or') twenty filaments ;r a 
filament) of much greater strength and thickness thahThe others may 
be , placed : between ; each pair of groups. In A nodonta^ as 1 in many 
other Lamellibranchs,? the ova and hatched embryos are carried for a 
time in. the ctenidia or gill apparatus,' and' in this particular case the 
space between the two lamellae of the outer gilhplate is that which 
serves to receive the ova' (fig. 13, A). The young are nourished by a 
substance formed by the cells which cover the spongy inter-lamellar 
outgrowths. r • 

Other points in the modification of the typical ctenidium/ must be 
noted in order to understand the ctenidium of Anodonta . The axis 
>of each ctenidium, right and left, starts from a point well forward 



Fig. ,ii.— Filaments of the Ctenidium of Mytilus edulis . 

, ; (After R. H. Peck.) 

A, Part of four filaments seen ment taken so as tb cut neither 
1 from the outer face in order to a ciliated junction nor an inter- 
show the ciliated junctions c.j. ; lamellar junction. -/;£.,;> Frontal 

B, Diagram of the posterior face epithelium; l.j.e' ., l.f.e?l, the two 
of a single complete filament with rows of latero-frontal epithelial 
descending ramus and ascending cells with long cilia ; ch, chitinous 
ramus ending in a hdok-like pro- tubular lining of the filament; 
cess \ep. <ep . ,the ciliated junctions ; lac., blood lacuna traversed by a 
il,j., inter-lamellar junction. > few processes of connective tissue 

C : , Transverse section of a fila- cells; b.c., blood-corpuscle. 5 

near the labial tentacles, but it is at first only a ridge, and does not 
project as a free cylindrical axis until the back part of the foot is 
reached. This is difficult to see in Anodonta, but if the mantle-skirt 
be entirely cleared away, and if the dependent lamellae which spring 
from the ctenidial axis be carefully cropped so as to leave the axis 
itself intact, we obtain the form shown in fig. 15, where g and h are 
respectively the left and the right ctenidial axes projecting freely 
beyond the body. In Area this can be seen with far less trouble, for 
the filaments are more easily removed than, are the consolidated 
lamellae formed by the filaments of Anodonta, and* in Area the free 
axes of the ctenidia are large and firm in texture (fig. 9, c,d). ^ / 

If we were to make a vertical section across the long axis of a 
Lamellibranch which had the axis of its ctenidium free from its origin 
onwards, , we should find .such relations, as are shown in the diagram 
fig fj 16, ,A. The gill axis d is seen lying in the sub-pallial, chamber 
ibetweerii the .foot h and the mantle c. From it depend the gitt- 
filaments or lamellae— formed by united filaments— drawn as , tlack 
lines/. On the left -side these lamellae areTepresented as haying ; only 
a sriialb reflected growth, on the right side the reflected ramus or 
lamella, is complete (/r and er). The, actual condition in Anodonta, at 
the region where 5 the gills begin, anteriorly, is shown, in, fig.; 16,, B. 
The axis of the ctenidium is seen to be adherent to, or fused by con- 
crescence wifh, the body- wall, and moreover on each side the outer 
; lamella of fhe outer gill-plate is fused to the mantle, whilst, the inner 
lamella of the inner gill-plate is fused to the foot. If we tuke another 
: section pearer the hinder margin; of the foot, we get the arrangement 



Fig. i 4.— GilJ-lameilae of fynodontaJ- (After R. H. Peck.) 


Fig. 12 . — Transverse Section of the Outer Gill-plate of 
.Dfeisserisia polymorpha. (After R. H. Peck.) 
f , Constituent gill-filaments. bc,\ Blood-corpuscles. / 

ff, Fibroussub-epidermic tissue.- /^, Frontal epithelium. 
ch, Chitonous substance of the If If e", Two rows oilaterd-irontal 
filaments.,. epithelial cells w;fth long 

nch, Cells related to the chitonous T] cilia, 
substance. - * 

lac, Lacunar tissue. v \ substance of the inter- 

pig, Pigment-cells. v filanientar junctions. 


Diagram of a block cut from 
; the < outer; lamella of the outer 
I gill-plate and seen from the inter- * 
1 lamellar surface. 1 'fl Constituent 
filaments; trf, fibrous tissue of the 
transverse kite bfilam eritar 3 unc- 
tions; v , blood-vessel, ilj\ Inter- 


lamellar junction. The series of 
oval holes oh the back of the ... 
lamella are the water-pores which / 
open between the filaments in 
irregular rows separated hori- 
zontally by the transverse inter- 
filmentar junctions. 
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affixed to the foot Passing still farther back behind the foot, we 
find in Anodonta the condition shown in the section D, fig. 16. The 
faxes i 1 are no\v free; the J v ; ' ' ’■ ’■ • 

outer lamellae of, the outer a A 

gill-plates (er) still adhere o \ I 

by concrescence to 1 the' ; . \ / ’ C 

mantle-skirt,' Whilst the 

inner lamellae of the inner Y I ^/Sv 

I gill-plates meet one another /\ / s f \ 

I and fuse by concrescence at 

g. -In the lateral 'view of " \ \ y V 

I the animal r With reflected X V \ \ 

mantle-skirt and’ gill-plates, <* / \ \ 1 

i the line of concrescence of \ - 1 1 

the inner lamellae of the \ / | 

inner gill-platCsiis rek&ihjr 7 \ \ o h 

, seeh : it' : is marked , in L \ \ n ** 

:fig f : I : (5). Ih the same; / / r 0 

figure the free part of the ? _ /*// . ’ . . v * 

i inner labella of the ' inner \ F } G : i 5 ;““Vl^ ram . of , a r vl f w “ om 
p-ill-nlate re^tinv on the font the left side pi the animal of Anodonta 
gnSrEff ^theS ' *yznaea : i from which the mantle-skirt, 
Cached part— the most the lablal tentacles and the gill-fila- 
; anterior— has 1 ' been' snipped "tents hare, been' entirely removed’ so 
! with 'scissors 'SO as to shoW ; to ( shpw the relations; of the axis 
the genital , and nephridial of the giU-plumes or ctemdia g, h. 
apertures Waind y. The cofi- (Drigmal.) . 
crescence then of the free a * Centro-dorsal area, 
edge oCthe fefleCtdd lathelkc *>: Anterior adductor muscle. 

; of the : gilliptafes Of- Anbdoff 1 % Postenor adductor muscle, 
is very extensive, ft isim-V^ Mouth. 

; portant, because' such a; p’ Anus. 

- concrescence W by hp means /» . ; : . ■ _ 

; universal^: anet dbes ? nbt Free portion of the axis of left 
occur,, for example, in ... 




universal, ; and ‘ dbes r not Free portion of the axis of left 
occutV for 1 eXample, in L^; e Pi^mm. ... 

Mytiltts or in further, f ; A^;pf nght ctenidmm. t 

because when its Occurrence Portion^ of the axis of the left 
; is onre annreriated the' fe - ctemdium which is fused with, the 
lAiSil rf^S ^Mrtes df^ , base of Jhe |op^the twb dotted;; 
\ Anodonta td 'the piume-typn — ... -- -- 

I of the simplest ctehidiurti 


lines indicating the origins of the 
two rows of gill-filaments. 


Fig. i3i~Trkn6verse Section's of Gill-plates of Anodonta. 
(After R. H. Peck.) ■ 

A,. Ou 4 ter gill-plate. 1 /, Constituent filaments. 

Bj .Thner ^ill-plate. /ac, Lacunar tissue. 1 . 

C:' A pprtibn of B mote highly ch , Chitonous substance of the 
d.l, Outpr ikmella. ,f [magnified. ; filament. s 

id, ' l ! ttfier lamella:. ‘ 1 ' chf , Chitonpus; r,bd , embedded in 

i ty >k Blbod^vb^yel. 1 : >;r ‘' ''"the softer siibstanee ! ^’ 7 ■ ! 


iof the Amplest ctehidiurti T t wo ^ gijl-filaments. . 
i presents' mo : difficulty \ • and , Line of pngm of the anterior labial 
lastly, it has importahee in * 5 ^ tentacle, 

reference tb its phyfeiblogibal Nephndial aperture, 
significance. The mechani- Genital aperture. . 

cal reyult’bf the cbncrescence? *>> Lme of origin of the posterior labial 
s of the outer lamellae to the tentacle.] ; ; ; 

mantle-flap, andbf the inrter ; •, ; 

•lamellae to one another as. shown in section D, fig. i6, is that 
I the sub^pallial spade ; is divided into two Spaces by ‘ a horizontal 
septum;? The ^upper' kpa^e ty) '-communicates with the outer world 




by*' .thenexcurre&t ttmasti peripr ^sipfi^nal ^4btdk»,!«o£ uithei i mmttk 
' (%. f s i , d) $1 the* flower ■ jpaee i ejohitoumciate&fbyn the lowei^isiph&iaf 




of j T;r a ^y l e rs eSe j qti°^ of, a Latneljibranch to* 
. of ihe u G\\hl&mlhe,:M the 
t 9 ( ,;the foot, ^n^it^ pne another./ .(Lankester.) , r. 

conditions jswitfi^ 


exGurren| 
similar to 
pericar d ju m/d n d haaj 

1 j 


stream passed The coil of the intestine in Ajiodonta is 
i#H>f oth^r Lamellibmnchs. Thl^ rectum tra%erses the 
4q.d hag^ it^ere, 

cirounu it. $, This i$ hot.^n ppuspl^^angefflhfTh Latnclfibranchs, 
:1 and a A 

I pair of ductsTS) lead! frOfii th# f ,%^lnla;|^|miei|f of tftlf, alimentary 
\ tract malted stomach hito a gair4|3argelipi|eiive g)Snb^tl#sb- 
called liver, the branches of which; are clq^l^Fpacked in Thi^ region 
(a/). # TKe food of the Anodonta, as : ;qf other? L|:rnellib r^tich s v -consi st s 
; of microscopic animal and vegetable organism^, brought to the tpouth 
by the stream which sets into the 'shb-pkllial chamber at the”; lower 
: siphonal notch 4 in fig. i). Probably a straining of water from solid 
i particles is effected by The lattice-work of the ctenidia or gill-plates. 

; The Heart of A nqdontd consists of a median ventricle einbracing She 
irecturri (fig, 18 , A), and giving off an anterior and a posterior artery. 


:•*.< - . rairr-TTr-^,...^ ^iTlefiectedrlarhellaof outer gill- 

free gill-ax^,. 

b, Condition at foremost region /, Adaxial lamella of inner gill- 
m Anodonta. [donta. plate. 

jfoy. Reflected lamella of s innerj 
n.;h. ±,?$ 1 plate. , : 

... . S, Line of con 

a, Visceral mass. 

b, Foot. *: ? f. 

Cj Mantle flap.\ \ J Yh, 


d, Axis of gill .o^cfenidilim;- • i 

e, Adaxial lamella of outer gill- J 

piatp. . \ ,/v /'■ 

notqh\ (e in) fig. ,r). The only communicatipn fiptweeh f ithel - two 
-- ;excepttng through tfie YteUis-worhof the gilbplates, is by 
/ I \ the ;! (f b t (s)). 

1 1 v the non-co.ncresGence pf..$j part] 

df tfie inner lamella ; ot the 
inner ; gill-plate with the (opt! 
A probe ;(g)i f.is, introduced 
through. this? slit-like -passage, - 
and h jis seen tq pass out by the 
' ( excarrent siphonal ; [notch. •, ’It : 
is through This passage,! or. in r 
directly ifirpfigfi the ? pores of j 
the .gill-Tplatesy that the water 
f i introduced, iptp, the lower sub-.; 
i pallia) /space mpst pass on.. its 
; way to tfie excurrent, siphonal 
: notefi.. Suph a subdivision of 
the pallia) .chamber, and . direc- , 
tibnpf ithecur, rents set up wi thin , 
i it> dp not, exist in ; ,a< number of 
Lamellibraachs. which have the 
gill-lamellae comparatively free 
(Mytilu t $ in Area, Trigonia, &c.), 
and,, it is in! these forjns that 
FlG. 17 .— Vertical Sectibh'titfbugh ^ is lfast modification;, by 

^^Wantle-feW " cL,; "'" lamellae.; > T ■ , r . / 

Hrmfk of 

compose! ‘.-of, twi^; lafriellae. ? P p^fj^Paedia Rrpfesspr-XSir) 
Foot “ h ;m ; ' iL r ; 0 u : k- Rn R a.nkester suggested. that 
Ventricle 5 f the h^aft; ?! '’l ' 1 ,»llT 9 txupT 

a Auricle r ‘ *! n . tur^iWopld - furnish characters 

PiPY Pericardial* cavity.;! ’ f u jelapficatory , t^ue^. and 

Is Intestine, ' / ' ;W, V >l J u ; thia^. suggestion ha.s ; been 

.0 ro vu.i tolTowedi Q-u.t fry iPr. i; Pau,l 

Pelseneer in the classification '^now generally adoptOdti.:, -{-.‘-ro J - 
The alimentary canal of Anodonta is^sho 1 vridri!(i%i;jI f -The 
mo^th Js . placed between The ; anterior adductor. / and the foot ;; the [ 
anusi opens 011,41 median papilla : overlying, the jposterior adductor^ 
andcdisehargesilintbl the-, superior fipallial' charpber along] which, the 


_ 4 ne ot concrescence of the 
reflected jlamellaeiof. the two 
inpet gillrplates. V 
Recfum.. ; ..; 'Yyy ... . 

Sfipra-branchial space of the 
sinb-pallial chamber . , . . > •. 




. I » k 9 u ^ , t 

Fig. 18. — Diagrams showing the Relations of Pericardium and 
Nephridia in a Lamellibranch such as Anodonta. f' 

A, Pericardium opened dorsally a, Ventricle of .the heart. 3 \ 
f so a® t° expose the heart and b, Auricle/ . < a , ! ; uY 

: the floor of the pericardial- bb, Cut f emiianTof the auricld. 
chamber' d. c, Dorsail; wall ofthe pericardlilm 

:B, Heart removed and floor of cut and! reflected. 

the pericardium cut away on e, Reno-pericardial orifice, 
the left side so as to open the /, Probe introduced into theieft 
vnpn-glandular , ; saic ■ of the ; ‘ !h reno-pericajrdial orifice/'^ 
nephridium, ' exposing the % ' No'h-glahdhrari sac of TM' left 
glandular sac b, which is also U nephridium. 
cut into so as to show the . hf Glandular sac ,,ofv the deft 
probe jf. ’ nephridium. ; • i 

: C, Ideal pericardium and neph- i, Pore leading from the glandu- 
fijdium viewed laterally. , lar into the non-glandular 

D, Lateral view- showing the sac of the left nephridium. 

. actual relation of the glandu- k, Pore leading from the ndn- 
lar and non-glandular sacs of . glandular sac to the exterior, 
the nephridium. The arrows or. Anterior. .; • / ; !. :• 

indicatei the course of fluid o&; Posterior, cut remnanflbfthe 
from 'the pericardium outr intestine andWentricle. 

wards/: :i 

and of two auricles which open into the ventricle by orifices pro- 
tected by valyes. ' (y/% 

The bldod is colourless, and has (bldurldss^appeboid cotpiiscles 
floating in it. In Cerdtisolen legumefo, various species pf ArcgY$n& a 
few other species the blood is qrimsoriv owing ’to The presence of 
corpuscle^ impregnated with haemoglobin^ , t ifegblood 

is drivehiby the ventricle through, fhe f arteries into vessel-likesbaces, 

! which Spon/becdme irregular TacuhaC: sutrounding the yiseera^ 'but 
! in par|S^4^/^the ! labial • tentacles:, and: walls ' of "the vguT^-vejt^ fine 
| vessels witff ehdbtheliaL^ll-lining'afe found- /^fie/blp Its 

way by large veins to a Venous Isinus wHichllies in the middleTine 
below the heart, Having the paired renal organs (nephfidia^placed 
: between ft ^Fd ^h a f jorgan/ , Hencg it passes Through the .vesseJs of 
ithe glandular" walls' J 6f ' thet.^epfiricii^ ••.l^ghb a na left into the’giH- 
lamellae, ; whence it returns Through many ’ openings . the Widely ? 

stretched auricles, ; In.,the.filamehts of the gill of tffdt^rahchi^ arid^ 
; m^nyj v Filibr§it c hr a tfie tubular cavity,- is ■ divided by $ bpe 4r leS^ 
jcomplete fibrous septum, ; into two efianneis,, ’for > an : d. 

t;VTfie'ye^^cle and kuricies of 'finQ<fvnip,\i% in a. 
'pericardiuwi whiefi isfcldthed with a pavement endothehbm^’^.figj 18 ) ' v 


I t ’ does not contain tfhbbloud.-: 

syst&hip this isolatiort^ttfao^^oaitdiutti; w &' Mfetyt i nbi^MfW^ in 

Gastropods and Cephalopods, A good case for the examination* ob 
the iqtiestibn as: to whefew>#dodneafeefs;#ie jpfeicardiuih w LaineMi- 
branohs, or' escapes from the foot } or by the renal organs When the 
animal* suddenly contracts/ ia f titnishedi by the CevMisolewfegumeri, 
which has red blood-corpiasdes/ ACcording to observations made by 
Penrose on an ; uninjured; » GeraPisvUk > Ugumen , no red ■corpuscles ate 1 
^n-d- ■ - j •!:: f -y’ to be seen in the * pericardial 

C ■ i & - . > j :.'%■. i 5 space, although the heart is? 

. ytr*. filled" With them, s and -no such 

I f Tl ■ • -T \C-. > w V corpuscles are ever discharged 
\ \ T. j/T-T InR yfrt X n l - by- the >i aniinal when it is 

‘ r\V /l\ ^ \ / •"'•'b MtafcfefU -10 ;;>•</ -xrK; v > » ;»i 

HMwk* IM / \ -:. J . 1 \ / “ L ; ’ ’ ■ ' r The pair of renal organs > of ’ 

ft ,”"1:’ ' p \| ‘ l • , \\/ Z Afiodonta, called : in > "Lkmelli- 

/ ^ ; ; r V \ / branchs the organs of Boj anus, 

j ‘ ; ■ y , I / 7T -f - >- > i : lie below the membranous floor * 

j . \ ?V *-V.’ 1 ' ' of jthe . peritardiumy and open 

(• ; p ' ; \ : -1 (T,'- T -1 ‘I I 1 ' J into it/ by two well-marked; 
< ’ ; t I 1 II . apertures * and */ in; ifiga r 8 )i : 

\ ' ' t I -1 - / * 1 Each : nephridiu m j ) after bein g 

' / -/: 1 J \ 7 / {>••■.; bent f upon itself as; shown) ini 

4 - - \ j Jr 1 V/i fig- ' 1 Gy D, opens : to j the? 

V • / \ / f r ex terior by a pore placed at the 

\v 1/ \ I f 1 \ point marked a: in fig. r fe) ! ,( 6 )* 

\\: J ) One half ipf each nephridiu mis 

V\ / / of a dark-green Colour A and 

[ J " VV ll// ’ « ■ • ; .glandular- (h in fig. 18 )v ; This 

'V |j' > \ opens into the tpfliec ted portion* 

x- •' ■ v . < i ■ i which overlies ■ it asshowh )in; 

•‘I.- S' c ^ : • the; diagram figi i 8 v ; D/ i\\ the, 

• ’ Fig. i 9 ^Nerve-ganglia and f latter has non-glandulat walls, 

Gprds • : Of : three ; Lameliibranchsv and ' opens by the -pore ;&rt®> the ! 
(From Gegeribaur.,)- ' >t ) exterior* m . The rehal organs 

A di Teredo ' ; : may be more ramified in other. 

B,’ Oi mMonta. ’ ! . Laniellibranchs than they are 

C Of Pecten ' 1 f m Anoddnta. < In some , they - 

a. Cerebral 'ganglion r paif (-ce# ,; a^^t^'todi8<^rer.-..That- 

. bfb-b'lcuro-viseeral). " ■ of the^cotomto oyster was- dev, 

b, PedM ganglion-pair. : ■ fonbed by Hoek Each , ne-i 

c'i ' Olfatfbi^ fdsjihradlal)' ganglioh- PMfwra ,tn : thenbyster - isr a 
n..»- y ° pyriform sac, which communif’ 

/’cji :•)!*: • -jh .! i; : f / : : ■ cates by ta, narrow cdnal withi 

the urino-genital gifoove placed to the** front of the - great !adr, 
ductor muscle; by a secoUd narrow canal it communicates with the 
pericardium. From ! all parts of; the pyriform sac marrow stalk-like: 
tubes i are i giyeni off, ending, in ; jabundan t widely-spread branching 
glandular - caeca, h which, form the, essential' renal secreting apparatus. . 
The* genital duct opens by p. pore; into, the urino-genital -groove of the* 
oyster (the same arrangement being repeated on each side of the body) 
close to but distinct from the aperture of^the nephridial canal. 
Hence, except f pr the iorma t io n of a urino-genita); p’ooye, the aper- 
tures ,4£e; ^ in A Hoek’s 

discovery a brb^n^lbt^f^vestment^Whe kiir^le^df;Tjie/heart of 
the/<^ster ha4p!een;%|lppp%d tq tepffeent ther^nephridih-i^a ru 4 i- 
meWfary st^te/ggffiis investment, ^ ^ Which occffts also 1^'^haM Fili- 
bi^rtichia, f^o£ff|£;|ho^peritaMial; glands, comparable to the peri^rdial 
accessory ^iafha^fat g| 6 Wth^ pt Qephalopoda. In Unionidd%\axi& 
several otfiier forrffs tho^ricaijdial glands are extended into drfeerti- 
I ' n ’‘"^-^.icu 1 ^, of‘ thej pericardium which penetrat^. the 

i r f , mantle an4 constitute the organ of If|ber. 

\\ | \ * The glands*|ecrete hippuric acid which gasses 

\Ayl ^ rom Ahe pejeardium into the renal orgpfis. 

W \\m fern f.1. ^p&rvouSs !^stetn and Sense-Orga0 < — In 
v \ . /! /Amdonta the|| are three well-developea pairs 
/ nerve (fig- T 9 » B, an£.Mt I ( 6 )). 

° / An anterior pa^ ? lyi n g one oni^eam side of 

' • the mouth (fig. I 9 ‘p©^), antb connected in 

Fig. 20 .^-Otocyst front of it by a comm^ure, are the repre- 
of Cyclas. (From sentatives of the cerebral and pleural ganglia 
Gegenbaur.) • ' r : J ■ \ of •; the < typical Mollusc , .> wh ich are . not here 
&' Capsule t ' 1 differentiated as they are in Gastropods*/ A 

: C i 1 (ated celis l i ni ng r P'air^laced close/ogether in the foot ffig.; 
r, tfie Shmidt 5 ; : r M 9 ; to:, o,;and tig. I *( 6 ), at)\ are the typical 
o Otblitm ^ : s > pCdab ganglia;; they are joiffed to the cerebro-v 

* .* :* pleural; ganglia by; connectives.: T > . k • : 

Posteriorly beneath ;tbe r posterior adductors, and covered only by 
a 'thin layer of elongated* ep'idetnial cells, are the visceral' gSanglia. 
United With thesU gaiiglia. on 5 the lOUter sides ate the osph radial 
ganglia, above which the epithelium is modified to Term a pair of 
senseidrgans, corresponding^’to The bsphradia Pf^ other MdllusCs. Irt 
soiffe U^Mellibrahehs - the bsphr^dihl ga%lik- ifeCehfe ilerve-fibresv not 
frork the Visceral gaUgliU, but -from : the derCbral ganglia along the : 
viscerUl commissure.' F othierly 1 The posterior ^ pair ! 6 f' gahglia Were 1 
identified ( as ■ siriiply; the 2 bsph r^dlhl ^aiiglia, ' and the • interior •- pair as 
the^rebrklliJpleUrkTkrid Visfcferap gUn^fia United- into a single pair. 
BUT it ! hak. sipce- 'disd#eettd' that p ih- the: ProtpbrUAchia The 
c^birhl^'ga^jglla- ‘distfheti each giving: origin t'P 

ite bWti ' ddtihecti^e'' Which tb 1 the - pedel^gUhglidit^ K The ■cerebro^ 


d pleyrb^pedalconneCtiyes^lho^ever) nn^hes^ bases: arte only 
„ ^ in tMTnMhbparts of theiPcourSev and unite together fot^ the 
®w#hhlfi of their^fenith/or for nearly the whole length. ^ } Moreover, 
ihnia^y formsiun which in the adult/ cohdition therehs only a sihglei 
pair of anterior ganglia and a single pedal connective, a pleural 
ganglion distinct Trdm\the cerebral has beenTecoghhed in the course 


| ganglion distinct Trcun)the cerebral has been recognized in the course 
| of development: *} is, however, no/ evidence of thp union of a 

I visceral paiWWitJ^T^^ipbro-pleural. ( % s 

<; The sense-organs' of- 4 - kodonta other than the osphradia consist of 
| a pair of btpeysts attached to the pedal ^h^Iia (fig:, t ( 6 ), dy). The 
: o tocysts of Cycla$ peculiarly favourable for study on' account of 

! the transparency df the small foot in which they lie, and may be taken 
;as typical pf those of Uamellibranchs generally. The structure of 








Fig,. 2 T.-^Pallial Eye of Spondylm ^ (FrPm Hickson*)] 

a, Prae-cbrheai epithelium. ^ /,! Retinklnerye. - / ^ 

b, Celltilarilensi ! g, Complementary nerve.,-; s 

\c, Retinal body/ ^ ^ } h, Epithelial - cells filled £ ' With 

\d } Tapetum* .l‘‘> / / r ]' pigment. 

\e, Pigmenty £ - // '' v> k, T e hbakle*'- ^ v T.Y 

one is exhibited in fig. 20 * : ' A single otolith is present as in the veliger 
embryos of* Opisthobranchia. In Filibranchia and many Proto- 
branchia -(or statqcyst) . contains numerous? particles 

(otoconia) . The organs s are deyelqped s ^^nyaginatibns of the epi- 
dermis of the foot, and in The majority q'f r . the Protobranch ia f the 
ofifice, of 'inyfagifiktiqtl remains open ithrdii^liqUt ^ lifb ; ; this /is' also thi 
Cafe, in Myfitud ificliidirig jtM com mon mUsfel. ' 1 ? , ; 

: Anodotyfd ti&k nbfeybsfeT^hy sort, khd ! the tentacles on tlie mantle 
i edgefafe ffmited t6 itslpBsterior border. This deficiency is Very usual 
' in, the Class ; ; at t;he fehie time, many Ukrtiellibrandis have tentacle's' 
ori the edge of the niaht^c sppplied by d paif qfiargie; ; ;Wellrdeyei()ped 
nerves, which afe‘ -giyhn ’ bff Trom the! cefebrfeblb^ 

1 •-<: A ‘ Jy-' ' B ' V< •T'a-. 


W) - i 

•«« a:ttcT> 


a ? 


Fig. 22. — Two Stagf|S:. ; in‘ -the; Development pf; ^nodontad ’ (Worn 
, , » ? j Balfour. ) . ; Both . figures represent; the glocnidium stage.] ; ‘ , 


s^jWhen free swimmings - shows 
* * I j the i two,- dentigerous , valves 
■'« ! widely open.: ■ r ; : . * !>r 5 

ff vA later >stage.„ after fixture to 
the fin of a fish. :■ ; ] n 
k sheii:..,-/, 

a, Adductor muscle. : ‘ , 

, I Teeth of the ] shell. ' . ’ i , ‘ ' [ 


ows -T>y, Byssus, ;i • V i 
Ives u.a^iAnterior adductor^ , • 

- p.ad, Posterior adductor, , ,, 
s to wh ./Man tier flap. 

,l\Sm tfe-.k' , ' ! : ] : - 

t.i r - 6r, v Branchial. filaments.; 
;T nk.V, ptdc'ysti <r ' ' ' ! ■ 


j ^KTeeth of fee shelly - ;,* n< ^ ’ ,pjaink}.'. . *] TVi 

andvery frequently 'spine of these tefitaCles have uhdergohe -a special 
mCtaffiorphosis ' Converting- thent Thtd ihigbly* organized eyes! Such 
; eyeS qn the mdhtle-edgd^te found in PtcUn j $pQhd$d$\ LiMtiyPjfyiti; 
Pectunculus, Modiqlafy ■}€dfdiuMf r -TeUWdy j n Mdct¥Ay ^'VenW,! Soidriy 
; Phbltis aMd . tjcMihfonjfifd! i : Th^y; totally distitlct 1 frbm' the cephalic 
eyes of topical Mdllusca,' and have' a different structure arid ’historical 
development^ They have originated' not 2 1 as pits but as tentacles* 

, They agree with the dorsal eyes of Oncidium (Pulmonata) in the curi- 
! qus fact That ! the optic nerve penetrates the capsule of the eye and 
j passes in front of the retinal body (fig.! 2 p, ,so that its fibres .join the 
! antCrioir faces; sof the \nerve-bndn cells* asuin- Vertebrates^ instead of 
i their posterior faces as in. the cephalic eye^ of> M ollusca and Arthro^ 
; poda; moreoverv^ ; the.)ieifetis mbt; ta cuticular; product >but a? cellular 
structure/ wbioh;:agaiiii ; is a Teat uebof agreement iwith the ’Vertebrate 
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eye. It must > however, be .distinctly ; borne in mind -that there ; is % 
fundamental difference between the eye of; Vertebrates and; ofeall 
other groups in the fact that in the Vertebrata the retinal body is 
itself a part of the central nervous System, and not a separate 




Fig. 23:— Development of the Oyster, Ostrea edulis. 
1 (Modified from Horst.) 


A, Blastula stage (one-cell-layered 

sac), with commencing, iri- 
, vagination of the wall of the 
, , sac at bl, the blastopore. 

B, Optical section of a somewhat 

later stage, ' in which a 
second invagination has be- 
gun— namely, that of the 
shell-gland sk. 
bl t Blastopore. 

en, I nyaginated endoderm (wall of 
tfiSe future arch-enteron). 
ec, Ectoderm. 

C, Similar optical section at a 

little later stage. / The in-, 
vagination connected with 
the blastopore is now inore 
"' contracted, dy and ceils, we, r. 
forming ,the tnesoblast from 
which the coelom 1 and muscu- 
r , lar and skele to- trophic tissues 
' develop, are separated/ 

D, Similar section of a later stage. 

The blastopore, bl , nas 
closed ; the anus will sub- 
sequently perforate the cor- 
responding area. A new 
aperture, m, the mouth, has 


eaten its way into the in- 
yagi nated endodermaj sac, 
and the celts pushed in with 
it constitute the stomodae- 
um. The shell-gland, sk, is 
flattened out, and a delicate 
.shell, .5, appears on its sur- 
face. The ciliated velar ring 
is v cut in the section, as 
shown by the two projecting 
I cilia on the upper part of the 
figure. The embryo is now 
a Trochosphere. ; 

E, Surface view of an embryo at 

a period almost identical with 
that of D. 

F, Later embryo seen as a trans- 

m, Mouth. [parent object. 

ft, Foot. 

a, Anus. 

0, Intestine. 

st, Stomach. ; , x 

tp, Velar area of the prbstomium. 
The extent of the shell find 
commencing upgrowth of the 
mantle-skirt is indicated by 
a line forming a curve from 
a to F.‘ 


N.B.—ln this deyelopmertt, as in that of Pisidium (fig. 25), no 
part of the blastop'ore persists either as mouth, or as anus, , but the’ 
aperture closes — -the pedicle of invagination, or narrow neck of the 
piyaginated, archientprpn, becoming, the intestine. , The. mouth and 
the anus are formed, as independent ip-pushings, the mouth with 
stoniodaeum first, /and the short anal proct.od.aeum much later. 
This interpretation of the appearances is contrary; to that of Horst, 
from whom pur : drawings of the oyster’s development are, taken. 
IJhe account given by the, American William K. Broods differs jgreatjy 
as to matter, of fact from that of Iiprst, and appears to be erroneous, in 
sopie respects . , , : \ .* j. ; . .. . ; : . , , ' . - * 

modification of the epiddrmis— myelonic as opposed to epidermic. 
The structure of the reputed eyes of several of the above-named 
genera has not been carefully examined. In Pecten and Spondylus, 
however; they have been fully studied (see fig. 21, and explanation). 
Rudimentary ‘cephalic; eyes: occur in the Mytilidae and 'm Avicula at 
the base of the first filament of the inner gill, each consisting of; a 


I pigmented epitheKab ifbssa;: ^ : ; lens. , . In the 

■ Arcidae the -pallialeye^ are compouridprdaeoted somewhat like; those 
; of Arthropods. hnoo r . :> 

, ; Generative Organs — The gonads of A nodorita are placed . in . distinct 
male and female individuals. ». In some Lamellibranchs— for , in- 
stance, the European Oyster and the Pisidium pusillum-r-the sexes, 
are united in the same individual; but here, as in most hermaphro- 
dite animals, the two sexual elements are not ripe in the same 
individual at the same moment. It has been conclusively shown 
that' the Ostrea edulis does not fertilize itself. The American Oyster 
(O., virginiana) and the Portuguese 
Oyster ( 0 . angulata) have the sexes : 
separate, and fertilization is effected 
in the open water after the dis- 
charge of the ova and the sperma- 
tozoa from the females and males 
respectively. In the Ostrea edulis \ 
fertilization of the eggs is effected 
at the moment of their escape from 
the, ; uro l genital grobve, or even 
before, by means of spermatozoa’ 
drawn into the sUb^pallial chamber \ 
by the incurrent ciliary stream, and } 
the: embryos pass through the early 
stages, of development whilst en- 
tangled between the gilblamellae of 
the female parent (fig. 23). In 
Anodonia the: eggs pass into the 
space between the two lamellae of 
the outer gill- plate, and .are there 
fertilized, and advance, whilst still in 
this position to the glochidium /phase 
of development (fig. 22). They; may 
be found here in thousands in the 
summer and autumn months. The 
gonads themselves ; are extremely 
simple arborescent glands which 
open to the exterior by two simple 
ducts, one right and one left, continu- 
ous with the tubular branches of the gonads. In the most primitive 
Lamellibranchs there is no separate generative aperture but the, 
gonads discharge into the renal cavity, as in Patella among Gastro- 
pods. This is the case in the Protobranchia, e.g. Solehomya , in which' 
the gonad opens into the reno-pericardial duct. But the generative 
products do not pass through the whole length of the renal tube: 
there is a direct opening from the pericardial end of the tube to the 
distal end, and the ova or sperms pass through this. In Area, in 
Anomiidae and in Pectinidae the gonad opens into the external part 
of the renal tube. The next stage of modification is, seen in Ostraeai 
Cyclas and some Lucinidae, in which the generative and renal ducts 



' Fig. 24.— Embryo of Pisid- 
ium pusillum in the diblastula 
stage, surface view (after Lan- 
kester). The embryo has 
increased in size by accumula-/ 
tion of liquid between the, 
outer and the invaginated 
cells. The blastopore has 
'closed. 



Fig. 2 5. t-B, Same embryo as fig. 24, in optical median section, 
showing the invaginated cells hy which form the arch-enteron, and 
the mesoblastic cells .me which are budded off frprp the surface of tie 
mass hy, and apply themselves to the inner 1 surface of the epiblastic 
cell-layer ep. C, The same embryo focused so as to show the meso- 
blastic cells which immediately underlie the outer cell-layer. 

open .into a cloacal slit, on the surface of the body. In Myjtilus the 
two apertures; are on a common, papilla, in other cases the two aper- 
tures are ; as in Ahodonta. The Anatinacea and Poromya among the 
Septibranchja are; however, peculiar in having, two genital apertures 
pn each side, one male and one female. [These, forms are hermaphro-, 
dite, with an ovary and testis, completely separate « from each ‘other ■. 
on each side of the body, each having its own duct and aperture. 

The development oi Anodonta is remarkable for the curious larval , 
form known as glofhidium (fig. 22); The x gl^^ the gill- , 

pouch of its parent and swims by alternate .opening and shutting of 
the valves of its shell, as. do adqlt Pecten and Lima, txhi\\x\g\ at the 
same time a long byssus thread. This byssus is not homologous with 
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that of other Lamellibranehs, but originates, frpm a single glandular An extraordinary modification' of the veliger occurs in the'He- 
epithelial cell embedded' in v the tissues oB tE^dorsal anterior side of vdlopment ofi NuMa&w&iYolMa, aikd probably other members of -the 
-the adductor muscle. - Bythis itda brought in to' contact with the fin 1 same families. After the s formation ofi the gastrulaby epibole the 
,of a fish* such asr^perch^stioklebstck ]<& others, and effect^ a hold larva becomes* enclosed by an ectodermic test covering the whole of 
; thereon by means of . the toothed edge of its shells.' .. Here it, becomes the original* surface i of the body, ' I including the shell-gland, ; and 
encysted, and is nourished by the exudations of the fish. , It rerpains j leaving only a small opening at the posteHor;end in which. the sto mo- 
in this condition f'oba period; of two to $ixweeks, and during this time daeum and proctodaeum are formed. >fn Yoldia arid Nucula proximo, 
the permanent organs are developed from the cells of ; two, i sy m- the test consists of filve rows of flattened cells, the three median rows 
metrical cavities behind tfie/ udducfc or- ’ muscle. The early Ifirya of bearing circlets, of dong^Ea*;, At the anterior end of the test is the 
Anodonto is not unlike the trochosphere of other Lamellibranehs, but apical plate from the! centre of which projects a long flagellum a& in 
the mouth is wanting. The; glochidiUm is .formed by s the precocious many other Lamellibranch : larvae.- «. In Nucula, delphinodonta k the test 
development of 3b;e t^nterior; adductor and. the retardation of 41 the is uniformly covered with ; short cilia, and ther& is; nov flagellum. 

; other/ organs except the. shell. Other Lamellibranehs exhibit either When the larval development is completed the test is cast off, its 




a trochosphere larva which 
becomes a veliger differing only 
from the Gastropod’s ana 
Pteropod’s veliger in . having 
bilateral shell-calcifications in- 
stead of - a , single central , one ; 
or, like; Anodonto, they may 


cells breaking apart and; falling to pieces leaving the young animal 
with a well-developed shell exposed and the internal organs in an 
advanced state. The test is really a ciliated velum developed in the 
normal position at the Apical pole but reflected backwards in such 
a way as to cover the original ectoderm except at the posterior end. 
In Yoldia and Nucula proximo the ‘ova are 3 set free in the water and 
the 1 test-larvae are f tee-swimming, but in Nucula .delphinodonta. 


of the mother, though without 
• < • f ’IS - presenting . such a # specialized 

larva as the glochidium. An 
• 1 13 example of the former is , seen 

M/M pean oyster, to the figure of 
/which and its explanation the 
; , , ■ ! WiM / reader is, specially, referred (fig. 

® 23). An example of the latter 

. ■ V Vrv. •. W ' ! - « . e is seen in, a common little fresh- 
t > i Embryo of water bivalve, the, Pis id nun 
Ptstdtunp - . The unshaded area gives p us iii^^ which has been studied 

/ si r ^ v ^ s ^ e ^ by Lankester./ T^e gastrula is 
(After, Lankes ter.) ; , formed in .this, case by invagina- 

m. Mouth, \ , ,tion The embryonic cells con- 

x, Anus. tinue to divide, Qnd form an 

/*, Foot. oval vesicle containing liquid 

hr, Branchial filaments, (fig. 24) ; within this, at one 

. mn, Margin . of ; the > mantle T skirfe. ? , pole, ; is seen the mass of in- 
B, Organ qf pojanus. yaginated cells >(fig. 25, hy). 

These invaginated cell? are the 
.archentaron ; they,proljferate nnd give, off branching cells, which apply 
themselves (fig. 25 j : Q), ,t <p the inner face- of the yesjqle, thus forming 
the mesoblast. The outer single layer of cells which constitutes the 


develop within the gill-plates the female forms a thin- walled egg-case of mucus attached: to the 


posterior end of the shell arid in communication With, the pallia! 
chamber; in this case the eggs develop and the tesMarva isbri- 
closed. A similar modification of the velum occurs in Dentalium and 
in Myzqmenia among, the Amphineura. : , , f -, r> - n , v 

Classification of, Lamellibranchia 

The classification originally based on the structure of the 
gills by P. Pelseneer included. five orders, viz. : the Protpbrahchia 
in which the gill-filaments,? are flattened and. not reflected; the 
Filibranchia in which the filaments are long’ and reflected? with 
non- vascular junctions; the Pseudo-lamellibranchia in which 
the gill-lamellae are vertically folded, the, inter filamentax ' and 
interlamellar junctions being vascular or non-yascplar; the 
Eulamellibranchia ' in which the interfilamentaf and inter- 
lamellar junctions) are. vascular;; and lastly the Septibranchia 
in which the gills are reduced to a horizontal pai tition. The 
Pseudolamellibranchia included the oyster, scallop and thieir 
allies y^hich formerly constit^ the order 
only a single large adductor muscle or in addition a very /small 
anterior adductor. The researches of W; G: Ridewood 1 have 


surface of the vesicle is the ectoderm or epiblastv The little mass of ! shown that in ! gill-structure the Pectinacea agree with the.' Fili- 
hypoblast or enteric cell-mass now enlarges but remains connected j, ranchia and’ tKe 'Okfaeacea with the Eulam^mbrahchiaV ajid 
with the cicatrix of the blastopore or orifice of invagination by a - t\ w * , v. . v ■. 

stalk, the rectal peduncle. • The enteron itself becomes bilob«l and ! accordingly, the order Pseud olamellibranclua is now suppressed 
is joined, by a pew invagination, that of the mouth and st.omodaeum. ; and its members divided between the two other orders mentioned. 
The mesoblast fnultiplies^ its cells, Wni’efi^ The four orders now retained exhibit successive stages in the 

Partly? skeletoxtrophicv L Centro-dorsally now appears the em- modification of the ctenidia by reflection and concrescence of 
byromc shell-glandi.' it The i pharynx i or stomodaeum is still smau, : •‘V r*! 4 u > li T t! .r - ' 1 ' 1 jj ; 

the foot not yet prominent A later stage is seen in fig. 26, where: the filament, but other, organs, such as the heart, adductors, 
the pharynx is widely dpeh and the r fbot ! prominent. No ciliated: renal organs, may not show corresponding stages. On the 

- ; - - ! : : i.u i s i f/; contrary considerable differences in these organs may 

: 1 m ) ' : ' occur within any single otder. The ProtdbtancHia, how- 

^ 1 ever ’ PP ss ess several primitive; characters, besides tjiat of 

the branchiae.- In Them the foot --has a flat ventral': sur- 
•lii 4^?^ Hi a w face used ter creeping, as in Gastropods, the byssus gland 

\ Wj' i.: is but slightly developed, the pleural ganglia are distirict, 

•ap.' u 1 [,rf "^ T1 ' mmmammmmm. j ^ there is a relic of the pharyngeal cavityj in some, forms 

V;; J SBw- i at ; with a; pair of glandular saos, ; the gonads retain their 

■ , ^ ^ th^ ''rit^^cavitles, • ; tod the 

Mta Drew, in laniester’s Treatise on Zoology. (A; & C. Black.)’ In addition to the characters given above, it may be 

Fig, 27.— Surface view of a forty-five hour embryo of Yoldia limatula. noted that the mantle is provided with a hypobranchial 

O.C, Apical Qilia. Zj/, -Blastopore; ;■%. Depression where the cells that term the gland on the outer side of each gill, the auricles are 

cerebral ganglia come to the surface. i ;• muscular, the kidney s . are glandular through; their whole 

, ‘ length, the sexes are separate. 

velum or pre-oral (cephalic) lobe ever develops. The shell-gland . ; . ,1; ; 4 " 

disappears, ! the mahtle-skirt is raised 3 Us k ridge, the paired shell- Farm I. Soiertomyidae.—^One row of branchial filaments is directed 
Waives are secreted, the anus dpens by a proctodaeal ifigrowth into dorsally, the other yentrally ; the mantle has a long pbstero- 

the rectal peduncle^ arid thO rudimeilts of the gills {hr) and of the ventral suture and a single' posterior aperture ; the labial palps 

• renal organs (B) appear (fig. i 26, lateral view), and thus the chief of each side are fused together ; shell elongate ; hinge Withou t 

organs and general form bl the adtrlt are acquired. Later changes teeth ; per ios trac um thick. Solenomyd,. ^ v ; ? r 

donsist in the growth Of the shell- Valves Over the whole area Of the! Tam. 2. NuculidOe.—hohikl palps free, very broad, and provided 
mantle-flaps, arid in- thb^multiplicatiOn of the gill-filaments and their i ( with a posterior appendage; branchial filaments transverse; 
ephsolidation to form 'gill-platesi , It is important to note that the ; shell has an angular' dorsal border; to&ritle Operi- along its whole 
gill-filaments are formed one by one posteriorly: Thetabial tentacles ; ; border. Nuciild^ AcUaiPronUculd. ; ; ^ : i 

« are formed lute* In the allied genUs € , yi;te i a byssus gland is formed ; Fam. 3. L£didde:^-Li ke the ; N uculidae, but mantle hhs two 

in the foot and subsequeUtiy 'disUppears/ but no i$uch gland bOOurs in i posterior suturfes and two- ujlited ' siphons. 'Led^ Yoldia. 
Visidium, Malletia, ?v‘i > 


cerebral ganglia come to the surface. i 

velum or pre-oral (cephalic) lobe ever develops. The shell-gland , 
disappears, ! the mantle-skirt is raised- Us 4 ridge, the paired shell- : 
halves are secreted, the anus dpens by a proctodaeal ingrowth into 
the rectal peduncle* arid thO rudiments of the gills (hr) and of the 
• renal organs (B) appear (fig. i 26, lateral view),' and thus the chief 
organs and general form bf the adtrlt are acquired. Later changes 
ednsist in the growth Of the shell- Valves Over the whole area Of the ! 
mantle-flaps, and in the multiplication of the gill-filaments and their : 
consolidation to form 'gill-platesi. It is important to note that the ; 
gill-filaments are formed one by one posteriorly: The labial tentacles \ 
« are formed late. In the allied genus CyCldsi a byssus gland is formed ; 
in the foot and subsequbntly fm^ppears? bvit no isuch glUnd bOOurs in i 
Pisidium, -urr r A - ; 


[Fam 4 I ^ SiliuTri&mrz- 



families. ' ■!' -i-r: / o:; y>r.i ■, 77 71 r S' 7 ;-:u! 77 , "h.,- >..; >*J 7 77 J 

; ujFatfin it,.; i?fdecaf^W(ia^btSfeell,e)4witalvle With 'hinge dentition as* in 
: ,.»•» t ' kircoLa Brddcandium; • * Silurian ‘afcdi Devonian.! n K17 r. im 311} ns.A 
v '.Famc s dV.AnUpleurddde.i-t Shell ineqiidvalve. Antipleurdfy Silurian. 
=-;v:Fain;; \$mCar$iolidae,r^Shblh! &qmvaiv& and*! Venfcricose ;l hinge 
77 without teeth; -« Cardiol ®\ Silurian and: Devonian. ■ iS .i ; m--D 
niFami! 4 .-Gt'ammysiid neii-t^Shell^thin,' equivalve; oval- or elprigate; 

1 ; > hinge without teeth. * / Grammysid ;; Silurian* t and Devonian. 

. a i ( i i Protomya ; . i Devonian; , Gdrdiombrphd ; ; Silurian to r Carbon*- 
■ erif .iferous. : 7 . bo /n; 7 . *■*!•' : • ; - x i . ; 

i Fam.: 5. Vla&tidqe .-^- Shell very rinequi valve; hinge without^ teeth. 
7:. i Vlasta ; Silurian. 7 - l:;)-: * i /;' • - s : : :! -;V7 

1 Fam. 6:. Solenopsidae .^ Shell eauivalve, greatly elongated, tirn- 
f ! 1 bones very far forward. • Sblenopsis ; Devonian to : Trias j * 

' ■■■-,. 7 t • .Order ii. ' FjXtBRANCHIA\.- ,/v 
; Gill-filament ventrally directed and reflected, connected by 
pil|a,tCd ' ^Uflctions.^ l ^oot 'generally prdvided with ' % highly 
developed byssogenous apparatus. , _ . . . . ; / , f . > . * ,7 . f ■ , ; ;f5 

’:■{ ■ ntvriVyo.r, 1 - *'ti 1 Sub-order I.^—Anomiacea'. > 

Very asymmetrical, with a single' large posterior adductor. The 
heart is not contained in the pericardium, lies dorsad qf the rectum 
and gives off a single ’'ab^ta • khterforfy'. The reflected borders of the 
inner) gill-plates of either, side .are; fused .together in the middle ! line. 
The gonads open into the kidneys and the right gonad, extends into 
ftihhile. Shell thin Cdtimi^f fixed. ! ’ ; : > 

• Farit. : I. Anomiidh&.^—Fo®t i kriall ; inferior (right)- ValVe' of adult 
c\ j i ,7’pdrforated to; allow 1 passage; jo f the ,> byssus.j Ammia ; byssus 
. i . . ; [large a n 4 cal^ifledjf , British. 1 P t lacuna , hyssus atrophied in 
, ' adult, tiypotrema. .Carolia . , Epfii^pium, Placunano-miq. , 

. " / . ‘ '' . §ub-qrder.' Il.^4 rcacea . t •. f. _ . , !f ’ .. • ^ V. * ' .. ; 

Symmetrical; man tie open throughout , its extent; generally with 
well develBped : ahteridt and pokeriof adductors. ' The heart lies in 
the ; pericardium- 1 and' gives' off £WO- ! aortae: ! Gills without ! inter- 
lahiellarrj unctions; . Renal and: genital apertures separate, . ’ ,/ , : 

■j ; pjam. r. A rctdae—fyorders .of the ipaptle, bear , cqi^pqund, palhal 
^ eyes. : The labial , palps are ; direct continuations ’of; the lips. 
? f Min^e plidddnt, that, is to say, it hais iiiirriefous' ’teeth on either 
1 ’ ! -side of the umhdnes and 'the' teeth ate perperi'diciilar to ! the edge. 

7 / i 'Atoa ; fdbti by^ssiferous ; <■: British. , ; PecMnculuS ;; < foot without 
; byssus ; ; British. Scaphula : ; freshwater H : ; .Jndia* : Argifia. 
Bathyarca, jiaftialiq. Senifych. ' 44 ^. 4 r^.". ,7/ 

! ' Fain. •’ 2I Paralleiodd^iidae .-- Shell as 5 in Arch, ‘ tiiit 'the posterior 
hinge teeth elongated ahd : parallel to the' cardinal border. 

, , Ouaillaea ; ; recent and fossil f rom : the j urassic. !A 11 the’ other 

f enera are fqssil : ; parqllelodpn ; Devonian to rTertiary.. , Cur- 
owa^h.j.CjarhoniferpuSj 

Fkmt 3. Limopsidqq— Shell orbicular j hinge curved, ligametit 
7 ' : ' ! ' ^longer tflansVersely'’ ' th’ari ahtero-posteribrlyY •’ fo6t elongate, 

> * 1 > pdihted anteriorly i ■ and'> posteriorly , 1 Limopsis. < r • Trindcria ; 

Tertiary.-.: : 771 • ;.> .7-- •.)(!: 7 7 ^-7,-7 •> .7(7. 

, ( Faui. fa ^hilpbryidqe.-rr&iQd^^ anterior part 

atrophied, umbones projecting. Fhtlobrya. 

' Faihi CyHodbntidde^Eidmcti 'shell bquiValve and ; inequi- 
7 ; lateral, short/ eOfiivexit Cyrtodoittay iSiluriah sand Devonian. 
\ r _( ; Cypricqrdites^ Silurian. ,, s Vaftuxemjq^ , Silurianiv 
,,jpam. ; 6 ,., Tr ( igQ?fiid t ae~§he\l i rthick: ^ fq.ot . elongated, pointed in' 

’ front' and' behind, 'yhhtrai' ^'border .sharp; .byssus abseht. Tri- 
K \ ! gomti'i shell ~ ; ’ • 1; umboiies j directed : backwards;'’ 

s ' This genus was Very ^abundant in the Secondary epoch ^ especially 
r {.; ifl, Jurassip seas. * .There are , six Hying species, all in Australian 
seas. Living specimens were first discovered, in . 1,827,! Schiz- 
odus ; Permian. Myophoria; Trias. 

Fam. 7. Lyrodesmidae — Extinct shell inequilateral, posterior 
side shorter ; - Hinge short; teeth ih’ forfn of a fan. Lyrodesnta; 

. Silurian. v , ... . 7 .. , 4 .. . . 

t ; ( _ ! ' v '[ \ t ‘ . Sub-order it %—Mytildcbq^ .. [ 

Symmetrical, >; the/'ahteribr addhctor' small or absent. Heart gives 
off ofily ! an hntmor dorta. r Surface bf gills ^mbpth; gill-filafneiits afl ! 
ktnilar] ! with f interlatri'ellar junctions.^ Gonads generally extend into 
mantle and open at sides of kidueys. ; Foot linguifortn and bysisiferous. 

Fam. 1. My tilidae . —Shell inequilateral, anterior end short ;,| 
\ , ; r , hipge withqut ; teeth; iUgai^eut >external. >v ]^aqrlo has a posterior 
ssuturpy ,s Gephalfe , eyes .presenit ^ British; ; • .Jtfftqibla ; 

; ; ; ( British. 7 - 1. J$pclwiarjig,& ) :Bjriii§h. wpnellq. i: Stqvelia. |i 

i ^ r 77, -- 7 . >. 

Fam. 2. Modiolopsidq^.^E^txnc t; Sflurian ,tq ^Cretaceous,* ad- i 

! , > duqt or f muscles [sub-equal:; . - My °- ! 

-cowhq. , \!i ni). 7,7 ' 77'VMf; ’ 7 i ' ^ 7 t.;' >7777 7 - .1 17 ;.. 7 , ; djr .7 i 

' Fam.' ; 3. P^rmdqc.^Sl^dl : - yery f inequilaitera},* ligament; sub-| 
divided ; mantle open . ^hf QUghoutvJVsahterrOr .adductor , absent. 1 
,, M.efnch ; ! )Gt#natlM\ inhabits , spopges, 7, BakeweMpq* Gevyillqia; * 

. AV.v Trias to \Eoceue.i, ; Odon>t 0 perm;\ Trias. Imc^ramus ; Jurassic 
to Cretaceous. i .V m 'I 


i* aht,; loi vk ni> fc 




; r r i M ; bnbfhyariah ^with bpaa niahtle j r « ^11$ -folded and the filametks 
lat sutnmits 1 arid- bases* %£ the^fqlds! - different r f rbm ^ the * others. 


Dimya; recept 


... ... high; hinge toothless^ 

7 ; y-bysSUk 1 Pulsella: * K !l 7 •7'7-- 7-<- 77 7 : 77 ) ,; 7r; -<7: 

Fam J 2 j AmciiUdaei^S hell ( very * ineqailateral ; eardiflal border 
: ‘ *, straight With tWo 5 auriculae, the posteribr the 1 longer^ ; Foot with 
■ a very stout 1 byssus. f Gills fused 5 16 the f “mantle. ; Avicula ; 

' ; British. ! Mele&grina . 'Pearls' are obtainedlrbrn a spePies of this 
7 )7 gehhsiii- the Petsiah Gulf , 'Indian Ocean, <&c. Malleus: ^Several 

' extinctgenera; >; 7 ^ . ( 

FamJ 3. Prasinidae,^ Shell inequilateral, with anterior umbones 
1 and prominent anterior ! auricula; cardinal border arched. 
'■■■' ‘Prasina. 7 ^ *-v.. j 

■ Fam. 4. Pterineidae.-^- Extinct ; Palaeozoic. \ 

Fam. 5’. Lu'kulicatdiidqe^Ex tinct ; Silurian and Devoriiah. . . 

7 Fam. 6: Gonodqrdiidae-— Extinct ; $iluriapL io Carboniferous!: 

Fam.- 7. Afnbon^dhiidde.^Phi. tinct;; 'Silurian, and Devonian. , The 
1 1 last two ! families are dimyarian, with sma^ll anterior adductor. 

1 ' Fam: 8. ^Mytilinidae: — Extinct; Silurian to Cretaceous; ad- 
duetbrs’ slib-equal. '"** -7. * : * , t 

5 Fam. -9. A mussiid'ae*— Shell ; orbicular, smooth . externally With 
? 7 ' radiating costae internally. Gills without interiameflar Junc- 
;: tiohs .Amussium: ■ - 

F am 1 . 7 10. Spondyl'idae.^— Shell very inequiyal ve» fixed- bylhe right 
1 r : valve 1 Which is 1 the larger. No byssus. c Spondylus; shell with 
spiny ribs; adhererit by the spines. PUcatula: 

Fam. 1 i . Pectinidaei^ShelY with radiating .. ^ilp.s ? ; (dors^J bprder 
' With tWq auriculae. - -.Fbot byssjiferpus. ■ ! 1VI , Iporid<Q^ ; • 

Well developed 7, ey%s. v -' : • l Pfcte% orbjcujar, . , wi^ }i Veqpal 
; ' auriculae; withbuti ’a byssal sinus; British., , n ^Cklqrqys ; vi an- 

'■ r * ? 1 r *- ! terif6r'. t atiticlila 5 -thib { larger and with a byssal sinus; British. 

: ‘ Ped'upi? * PSMdamussium. Camptonectes . ; ' Byalb- 

•; ; r patten: abyssal; . ^ 

.7;. 777 , S.ub-order V. — Dimyaeea. -•’7«dn 

' 11 r Dimyarian, with Orbicular and almost eqtlilateral shell; adheferit ; 
hinge Without teeth ■'and ligament internal. Gills With fre'e non- 
reflebted filampntk ^ 

Fam, Dimyidae.— Characters ' of the •• sub-order. 

Jf: ; 4 'in abyssal depths' and fossil sjiicb the Jurassic, 

; ! ; Order III. EtTLAMELLlhRANCHIA ; l: ; ; 

Edges of the mantle generally* united by one or two sutures. 
Two adductors usually , present. 7 ' Branchial'' united 

by vascular interfilamentar juiicticfiis and yAscul ^ir interlamellar 
jpnctions j thq. latter ‘contain the afferent yessejs. The gonads 
always ihave their own fproper external apertures. - ' * . , > 

!7)..7,.»l,7' cV\‘ §ub-prder I.^mOstraqaceq ., ; , . r :/ . , :r ; 

Monomyarian or with a very small anterior adductor. Mantle 
open; foot rather small ; branchiae folded. ;j, shell inequi valve. 

Fam. 1. Limidae . — Shell withljaijaqql^ei;; ! Foot! tdigiriform, with 
byssus. Borders of mantl^''mthTon^an&'numefqvi's i, 'te!ntacles. 
Gills not united with niantlb Lim&; members , of this genus 
form a nest by means of the by sAus>: • or Switri by clappirig the 
valves of the shell together, :Limqea, ' 'i J 

. F am, .- 2 ,.„ Ostraeidae.-^yF dot much reduced/ and without- byssus. 
Heart usually on the:vqntra|#de H/t|e^ rectUrn; Gills fused to 
the mantle. 7 Shell irregular, fixed inkhe young by the jef^ and 
larger valve. Ostraea ; foot absent in the adult ; edible and 
cultivated ; some species, as the British 0. edulijs, are hermaphro- 
dite. _ . ; * ^ -* s 

Fam. 3. Eligmidae, — Extinct; Jurassic.,' . *. ‘ 

Fam. 4 . Pinnidae . — Shell elongated, truncated and gaping 
posteriorly. , Dimyarian,, with .a very sm^alLatiteripr, qckiuctQr. 
Foot with byssus. Pinna: British. Cyrtopinna. ' Avicjiib- 
7 • * :pt/nita ; -fossil, '■* Carboniferous' a-nd Permian. ^Pimtigetidi Jutassic 
; 7-i and CretaCeous. Atriiia) 'fossil and recent, from: CarboniferOtls 
to present day. - ■ ■ ■ ' ' i; ! *■ > '-.'u-o 'i; i: •:[ : -• • ; 

: . 7 . .7 ;< 7 ■■ 7 v i; /,.> 

: rM’antfeipnly'sligkfe closed ; usually there is .only u single sutuce. 
Siphons ^bsqnt-qr yery^ shprt. Gills smooth' ; Nearly always, .di- 
myarian. = Shell equivalye, wiithr.»nj’.q^W^ ; l?g^inentr:)n i.Hlyi 
, ; panu 1... $rei } ss ) ensi 0 jw--w . Shell .elongated ;• hinge ; without* teeth ; 

, . summits, of yulyps with internal rseptum.* - Siphons , short. 
preissensiq; lives -in. fresh, wnter, but originated . from the 
, j Caspian ,Sea|; ; introduced into England about 1824., . 7777. 

,7 Fnm* 2 - v Modfiolarcidae^jT-E opt with 14 'plantar ; surface the .; two 
bt^pqhial [pluses senve *,as incubatory pouches.! Modwlarcai- < ' ■ 

; ^..iAstarqidaey -^ Shell concentrically; striated:; 4 f Opt elongate, 
. ; without7%^us^i Asfapfc ; ; v W&qM&i tOpti .$\ 5 ^Secondary. 

Prosocoelus\ Devonian. 7 7 V'*v>7 ‘ ‘ 



flHIA 


* 2 $ 


-fiFamtiSi, C^^ig.-jShell^rfekiEk, rwMh radiating Costae j.j foot 
carmafced , to often!. byssifeteirsv- GardM. : • •ThudRa. *. 'Mlneria. 
) ^\Vmmtard%a.?\V >i n ; d ivT .« r ; rr: .; ; -[ 

• ^Fam; b.* Condy^ccd^^ With ail external 

ligament . Condylocardia . . t&mdMM. GarMtopsis . , . n : ■ \ 

Fam. 7. Cyprinidae.—- Mantle :. oppn * in fron.t, with two pallial 
sutures; external ri ' ipIFplatris; ^ smaller "than the internal. 

i : ? > f ^ * f f&itfflfttfyPs r^kW^Phoms ;.? Devonian •, to 

Jessie. to ^ 


> ; ■ rmr; . ? u'zjxtmr:' rftt* i vevoman •, to 

Tnw. .^mwca^o; furassic.to TVffiary; 1 

* r '^ bus l to-Tem^A ? - ,/ ! n-)w .;:5 m>. ii- • ;u')c -a Jij:;;-rhm a olnl- 

Fa* ^ latgrily closed; pedalibrifirie ismall; 

!i } &lp W ar » * With pxominerit and 

. .coiled umbones. nnPajrMW'TZA&di'r'- ' i .i .fun- 


n • j r-WT» iptpHH ** 1 u ,waw prominent ana 

.... — ' •*.•«>« 

1** 6 K a M°~ 

plate. £««|ia; ; .^oraiaftoo'r' '6'Aish. 

Corbts. Gonodon-' Tnas and - Jurassic'. ^Mutikltai tipper 

fUiifiT^aceous.fij , , , v ,-, .. ., y .. .,, 

>$* 8 h *?• if** '^^^'.Wp»g^di veiihifbrrti; erid- 

s, mg < iiri , »a . ?iaitd\M'r.' ■ ^nl a ^(ripmpnt \ ' " TT^inaihl^iiri ■■•'.oxt-j 4.J, . ; 


■ rfivv . ,iiOr:niy;r r,~j <?.■:< i n’' wwi-n/ 'rws^Mj ..y.wapwmid.wiu-: 

$k&< , 


., t WJM 3 - 1 


: 9 i?h ? % . il! 0 I ¥S t 9 i*c ^ub-|n^ng^lar. Vjfixtirici'.. 

^feprlDiguiarf } nearly ! eqqilaterai ,; 
vd wm prnrn^, if^boiu^pUfi^tS. ,Creta<^oys: 
j : , CjUtcaf(diu / ni. yGcaldia. Pseudedmondia. \ .) ! ' s 

]Pam. 16. Leptoriidae. Shell thin; no siphons ; foot long and* 
, ! | " ByssjferpUs| jjnaijteoi 

Fam. 17. <?ateom^iidaei-+-Mantle refleoted over shell.; shell thin,; 

vrdtaSpOKtciftda^wd 


. i^l?'-j i V“ i ‘ itUw Sub^andeti #1 1 er^Wellih 0 ce<h -> ;': r n < b r, ,; siWs 

teuMe notie^%ii&^W'cl®3|' l tW6‘ | riiiiiaJ ^ t^/ 6'iwell- 

! d gill r l*la(te ; difeqjed tlp,W^rdS‘ sifibons 

;,<. it I . W lW9^^y &)$»'&$& palpv * very ‘ 'lavle ; 

' C apsU. Macoma. l> • ..<u», v ,n. ,,.i J ..o i.c-pTc; ,..s 4 

| , Fa ?;\ 5croWc«/aH^;^Ex^rnal%ill^iaites directed upwards ; 
i ' . ' ^'c P k$r 1 s ^ ^;sepamfejand)reseessiv6ly>flang;. foot .without; }byS*is. 

. , . . >r . ocroowularia ; >n. i esiktsaaii'ne^ .‘o,iBritish.‘ ; ,t /> 'Syndo^sm^i <\ .sBmtish 
: ;; ^ Gumm m a$ !b>lc: Alnxoftoji In- -mx* 

I Fam. 3. .Donacidae. External gill-plate directed ventra%; 
t - *• siphonsi geparate^ , of 1 moderate > lejhgth, anal -siphotiv the longer. 

Fhni. 4. Mmodesmati ^exv— External' gilkplate, direeted: vdntrally ; 
j . sl phons separate and'equal. Mesodesma . Ervilia ; British ^ 

nnuU ky j~m T/i-yrtij odt ’uA h"-\mv. znc.-n'Ac ■■■.mAwM >• 

w ‘ ' * - f < > < 


Fid, 29 .^-Thti same animal as; -S8,' with its- foot and siphdns 
’>. „f '! ^pan'led. 'Letters psdA 8|^&;i.'.(Frottu G^enbaur ;}" ■?, 

' Farms: Shelf^vwy high'^aiid sjiottf' dihrtfarian; 

Pnnj^ adduetor, impressio^ on. a prominent apophysis. 

! directed' ‘ ' ^diitfelly ; 


py M jpnmnous. sneatn ; root long, bent 
i ; %: a» <m \ British (figs. 28, 20). 
fmMa a ' { '" *’■- I ! ■$*%$>- Z : ^o«w. » Hdiero'cardm. 1 ' Vdn- 

' Sub-iir'citef'lV;— ^ VeTniVaXeu: ‘ ' 


jgvsnrff PM??, genera .yarn an, internal snell prob- 

, abiV Delong this; teiftfily ^(Madf^^Sdndm, ScibbWeH&y dbti v- 
t^ m^is^hw^th a Spatangid. lEntoitelm; pateitic >m Sytiaptd.) ,b 
^Fam. jjSi' }'Kellyellidae;.rr&%&\ • ,ajn&lr > apertuj^e// wi^ (|Vjery> 

Vw AmPmi bFocene.- . • Itpteka ; Epcbrie. 1 _ : Ui ; ‘ " T ' U;j 

;; -FaW: F^iphbfrsV Mb'reJ'BF-lei^ 1 united' ?; Witli 

c ^ !!l:u ' ; f -; a oto: ; p^pillpseiii bfifiees pdMi'al line: 

I'm -tf p j viiir^-n ^ni ;■,. . w - , Mw i.tbi-'r^j i3fin wt; .'fre^^^^er., 

-( >'| * £Mf.n 9mjp <*/'H C ' U t fr-i mtfcw.*- 

* Galatea.' Fisctier'id . . ' ^ 

; * FartiPioV- ■Gjclqdid(Xe.- J - J Q tie slphoh 5 
1 - >j * r! Of. twb -frbe siphoris r witH simple: 

( u j t { prifieesijj pallia! >\ixi& ;^imp4 1 hej--» 

■ 1 1 , .rnap^roditp,, embryos ,. inpubated 

. ;v in external " gill-plate ; frbsfe- 
"watet^; Cfdt&Y 

'tu n <■> ; i -turn ‘BHtldiv mn\<di-y. •nv. V-, 

•u'- • '. l 0 j '--" -■ q? di*o<i , Earn.; 21 short 

jin /; •i^f'W&PWr withj' prorninenti 

Myf&fy r %t pght V^lye of the , , uhioones and internal bgamefit^ 

shell ahd ‘‘ ’'tight rhanile-flap Jil Rqrtgid; ‘braidkisH waterVFlbtidh; 
removed; 1 (arid the • isiphonsb ( ; Gardiniidae .-^ Shell eibn' 

re t r a c t e d. (From Gegen- gated, inequilateral, - j ■ E?itinpt* 
?®V 3 'hirL i .;>.>v oh .bijnvrom a J. . - .A r W , .and. Jurassic. 

iti filter and mner gilk jd, rithracosia ; Carboniferous and 

' ’ v 5 P; Phtmian. Ario0p^tif ] 'Trias. 1 

i v * Eapial tentaeldi :i ■ ; f ‘. ’w v . • P&Mye&f&kW M ivu-V/..-.. 

xp^bOppte r-mndf lower ; Pam<w ; 

; • _ . t>V ? ck ; . ,P^st«ri?r 


Z>r or f , Quter arid inner; gill- 

y 4 , ;■ .; ‘ 1 * birites. 5 .; ; • } K •• ; ; ■• ^ ; s ^ 

’ Eafeial tentacle;^ ‘ ! ^ 

thy) Jr.} bOpp^ri rmndf lower ; 

/ V *> , , . adduct'ori limpressibri on" a myo- 

. “^d-flab. ; ' C phb'rdi^ >l kj^6pli^sis. ?! 1 Esctirietv 

md t 14 ■ Afttenbr * a d d u c tor s ' ' 'Megdloaofti ; ^ Devonian ■• : to oj ur-^ 
° bmiisde. ad( rtibr/ ii'bi a -assic.: ! Pmk$r 4 stripMTtte? ;qnd 
Ppstfpqr jad^eto^ h ,.,aj^^s,ic, v ,D-M:r^; .Turkic, 
pr } G . .. picerocqrdiumj y Jtirass}c. "b 1 ’ 

r .b . .. * V ', i Frifri.’ 24. 1 

1 ' l 'TObb.d?: (u> ‘ ! ' lateral;;'; iriantle !with!*k>a singdb 
:xj <>j aq\)d'-;i<| ; v: sutw^e 'and 

r k 4 *FY%}&j glochidmm.,, Umq;[ JBritisb. . Awdonta/i 

Bhm. 2 5. Afuldidiit ! Differs from TJiiionidac in lmving twd 
j^KmaUfah i ^r^-i .ifrgshpht^ ,0 Mml^yMiodony , Maflvch 


Two pallial sutures, sifef^Wwhat.elongated and partially or 
. wholly united. Gills slightly folded; 'A liulb on the posterior aorta. 

; ^L'lgamentl^itterfth.U' - i‘hv?- ij.;-:, ( 

i pallittl' sinusrshhllowW 

(absent..' ■'lVw#Jt >Brftishb' Bmniw, ■ 'British; ■' Tdpes’, ' Btitishi 
(,-yclina. Lucinopsis\ British. Meretrix/''€mi:BrMsh. ! Venii- 

«(/us. •■;• i T ' a«miK.i«i*? l!; -'":. ,W»V,»A. .J .mG-i 

2- bPefriibfewe.-^Bdi'lng' farms' 'Wkh a rediited fbbti’ shell 
; : , - 1 'PMholatiifomis, 

I ' Prigrtially arl ilihabitant of-thh ‘feast df'thh tihited States, has 
; been acclimatized for some years in the Notth'Seii. '■ : - ! 

: ‘ ;‘:Fam--3j Gluucdmyme.-r ; Slphoiis to#«ahd.;;''unitedt; f®ot 

; small; Shell thin,. ‘tyith; deep; pa'Hiil' 'feihus yffeesh dr> brackish 
: ' ' wa^er. \GlqtpCdf 0 a,>-Wd)nfHfMk^ . ■ nun-, 

I ' Suborder V.—Cardiacea! : \ , * • ’’ y 

f Two pallial suture§. y , : ^iphpps general^y^ short. Foot cylindrical, 
WmM Wf^r elongated, . bysspgenpus:. ' Gills much, folded. SheU 

exterrial H^ambriC: ' ■ ; 1 1 

! F a ^ f :J ‘ i :* v^ry * slxprit-' 

I surrounded b^ papillae which' bftpn briar byes; foot very ibrig 
: T pallial line without ^hus addudtprri/ CmUUm; 

i m ; i | rit #* Pseudd-keliya. \ 0 Moc£rdiM- Emhe^LithbcamUrn; 
i Eocene. ' ' • ' ’ ' : uiq:.*:;; ..y g> 

F am.,2i Limnqcqrdiidae — Siphoria^et^dbng; uriiirid throughout ; 

■ ;%a 'arid fdssil; trbrh thb ; Tetdfat^F 

I Tertiary.' '■ ;; V. ; ' • u, ; ; • -. . . y.ufiv, u u . g. - * 

" Fam. ’3: 7 'ridddnidae'. — Ma ntle 1 closed td ' a, donsidbrable cktent- 
. each ptherr ; rio siphons; 4 single ad- 

;■ ■'.« I j I-/ £H$ap 4 y; z&ppfipu^; i - • v ' v • ( f / ; 

. 'v/; t.w * •. >. : . :.\i >. Sub-order VI .jtrGhdmaceq. ■ • . ; .• ; . > 

Asymmetrical-, iriequivalve, ‘ fixed, With extensive pallial sutures • 
2? • a ip ^- , Fwp adductors... Foot, reduced ahd Without bVssus. 
Shell thick; without palhabsiniis.; ■ ■no- j .- a.tt . a- ; ,<j 
F^ m. 1 . Chamidae. Shell with sub-equal valves arid prominent 
t m Dones ••miore or- f^*>-spaFa#*vboiledi;-aigamerit Eternal. 
tnqtna. Diceras ; Jurassic. Requienia; Cretaceous. Mather- 
omti; Cret^cebtlfeC • < r>: <’ <*uu :!■ ■!>;•■ .g-'u;;,-; ,-. nri ! 

Farii. 2. Ga^rfete^Shell inriquiyalve; fixed valve spiral or 
cpnicau free valve coiled or spiral.; Cretacebusv;^ ^Gaprina. 

■ CaprokHa . . Capmnuld, & c. '. >; .-v; *. 

^ ' vbryi:' inequivalve ; ! fixed ‘ valve 

<■ \< r bri 2fi9 ^vi^>bpe]pculi%mf'-^ Maiio- 

'pledrdn.: Bdyfoal ^#heilwb Ml^hg-ttwmilie'^A(^tlje^' ; kriowii 
as Rudi^aripare rilbsrilt all^d rtlfeW'k^eitinct 

,!iu «Mrie htmfmsdmm 
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conical elongated right vklvei ithe free left valve is not spiral, 
an$ is , furnished jWith prominent apppfiyses to. ; . which the 
:'addud:6rs ’ ■'{ ‘ ’ * V d ; " ■ .. . 

. Faml , ^dfl^ftiSffe.r^n^X conifialor biconvex; without canals 

? ip!the external . ! ; 

Fam. 5. 1 Hiflpurtiidael—F ixed valve 1 long, . cy liudrb cpnical , with 
1 ' thfee longitudinal fhrrows which correspond internally to two 

‘ pillars for support of the siphons. ’ Hippurites. Arndudia. 

: , ,•;<• /. Subrorder Vll.—^Myacea. 

. ! Mantle closed to a considerable extent; siphons well developed; 
gills much folded and frequently prolonged into the branchial siphon. 
Foot compressed and generally byssiferous. Shell gaping, with a 
pallia! sinus. ■ > t * i; h- /:> • .'••••••. - : v r 

.■ Fam. 1 . : Psatninobiidae, .-^-Siphons ' very long and quite separate ; 
foot large; shell oval, elongated, ligament externals Psam- 
mobia;> British. 0; SaSguinolariad Asaphis. Elizia. Soleno- 
■ tettlria. • :'V.;s\y... -U Lr .-/X • ••• • 

Fam. 2. Myidae — Siphons united for the greater part of their 
length, and with a circlet of tentacles near their extremities ; 
foot reduced; shell, gaping; ligament internal. My a; British. 
Sphenia ; British. TUgpiia./; Platyodon. Cryptomya. 

Fam. 3. Corbulidae . — Shell sub-trigonal, inequivalve; pallial 
sinus shallow; siphons short, united, completely , retractile ; 
foot large, pointed, often byssiferpus. Corbulomya. , Pammya. 
Erodona and Mimella are foto South America. 
Fam. 4 . Lutrariidae . — Mantle extensively -closed ; a fourth pallial 
aperture behind the foot; siphons long and united; shell 
elongated, a spoon-shaped vprpjection for the* ligament ori each 
valve. Lutraria; British. Tresus. Standella . 

.Fam, 5. 5^e^aei-r-Elongate.d r burrowing forms ; foot cylindrical, 
powerful, without byssus'; .shell long, truncated .apd- gaping at 
each end. Solenocurtus ; British. Tagelus; estuarine. Cerati - 
soleny British. * Cultellus:, British y \ jSiliqua. , Solen; British. 
“' ; ' :i ,Ensi$; British,. } ‘ r ’[ , ‘ , ' ’ V.* 

Fam. 6. Saxicavidde — Mantle extensively closed, with a small 
. ; f pedal orifice ; siphons > long, united, covered v by a chitinpus 
’ sheath ; gills prolonged into the branchial siphon ; foot small; 
shell gaping. Saxicava ; British, Glycimeris. Cyrtodaria. [ 

' p^itn 7,. GastrocMenidap .— Shell thin,’ gaping widely at ‘ the 
posterior end; anterior adductor much reduced ; mantle ex- 
tensively closed ; siphons long, -united. . Gastrochaena) British. 
Fistulana. ' ' ' / : ^ 

Sub-order Xlll.—Adesmacea. 

Ligament wanting; shell gaping, with a styloid apophysis in 
the umbdnal cavities. Gills : prolonged into the branchial, siphon. 
Mantie; largely closed,, siphons long, united. Foot short, truncated, 
discoid, without bySsus. > | . >i ^ .1 . 

Fam. 1. Pholadidae . — Shell containing alt the organs; heart 
traversed by the rectum; two aortae. Shell with a pallial 
, - : sinus; dorsal region protected - by accessory ; plates. Pholas ; 
British. ! Pholcididea ; British, > , Jouannetia. Xylophaga ; 

British. Martpsia. ' . . ; / •. . : v : 

. Faun ,2,; , T eredinidae.--$he\\ globular, covering only a , small 
portion of the vermiform body ; heart on ventral side of 
rectum; a single aorta; siphons lpng, united and furnished 
with two posterior calcareous “pallets.” Teredo ; British. 
Xylotrya. 

' !l ' / Sub-order IX.— d natinacea. 

hermaphrodite,, the ovaries and testes distinct, with separate 
apertures. Foot rather small. • Mantle frequently presents a fourth 
Orifice. External gill-plate directed, dor sally and without reflected 
lamella. , Hinge yithout teeth. 

; Fam v 1. Thracidae.^Mdxit\e. with a fourth aperture; siphons 
long, quite separate, completely retractile and invertible. 
v> 2"/jmaa; British. Asthenothaerus. 

\ j'am^ 2. Per 0 lomidad —Siphons separate, naked, completely re- 
tractile but ript inyertible, Periplpma. Cochlodesma. • Tyleria. 

! Fam. 3. Anatinidae.-r-Siphons long, united, covered by a chitinous 
sheath,, not completely retractile. Anatina. Pleciomya ; 

_ Jurassic and Cretaceous, 

Fam. 4. Pholadoniyidae ,— Mantle with fourth aperture; siphons 
very long, completely united, naked, incompletely retractile ; 
foot small, with -posterior appendage. Pholadomya. 

. : Earn* 5;.,- Arcpmyidae.— Extinct ; Secondary and Tertiary. , , Arco - 
V: .-mya*. Qoniomya. ■, , , 

Fam. 6. Pholadellidae. — Extinct; Palaeozoic. Pholadetta. Phy- 
i . Jimya. ; AUorisma,* , ^ . ...... 

• : Fam> 7. Pieuromyidae.— Extinct'; Secondary. Pieuromyav Gres- 
. \ sly p. Ceromya. . y ; - 

Fam. 8. Pandoridae . — ^Shell thin, inequivalve, free; ligament 
.internal;: siphons veiy short. : Pandora;, British, , Coelodon. 
Clidiophora , ; : > , ? •. - i{; r : 

Fam. 9. My ochamidae.— -Shell very inequivalve, solid, with a 
pallial, sinus,; siphons; shorty foot small. ,; Myockama. Myodora. 
„ Fain. ip. ChQtnQsimeiipMi—K fourth pallial aperture present ; 
1 , . ipedal ; aperture 1 stnall ; siphpns very , short- and separate; shell 
j rf fiixed by the right valve, irregular- Ghamostrdea. 

. , 1 Fain.; ,1 1 . Clavagepidae.— -Pedal aperture very sjnal!, foot rudi- 


i i ; ; I meiitary ;rrmlw?ic6rifeued;^a(!k^ calcareous tube 

secreted by the siphons. Clwbdgellck^ ? BrecfrUds. {Aspergillum ) . 
j Fatp. ; 12 . i Lyonsiidae .. — -Foot . byssiferous:; siphopsi ) short,; in- 
v vertible. Lyonsia ; British, Entodesma. 1 Mytihmeria. > 

Fam. 13. Verticordndae . — -Siphons short, gills, papillose; foot 
; h small; shell globular. M any species abyssal. V erlicordia. 

Euciroa. Lyonsiella. Halicardia. ; >? 

Order W. Septibranchia ... , 

Gills have lost their respiratory function, and are transformed 
into a muscular septum on each side between mantle and , foot. 
All marine, live at considerable depths, and are carnivorous* 

j Fam. 1. Porontyidae . — Siphons short and separate ; branchial 
siphon with a large valVe; branchial septum bear& : .two groups 
' of orifices on either side ; ; hermaphrodite. ; ’ Ptirtiinjraj British. 
Dermatdniya. Liopistha ; Cretaceous. ; ^ ! ’ 

F am. 2 . Cetoconchidae . — Branchial septum wj.th three groiips ,of 
orifices on each side; siphons short, separate; brahchial siphdn 
with a valve. Cetoconcha ( Silenia ) . 

._ Fam. 3, Cuspidariidae— Branchial septum with four or five pairs 
; ' of very narrow symmetrical orifices ; siphons long, united; their 
extremities surrounded by tentacles; sexes separate. ' ‘Ciispi- 
durid] British. 1 / 1 H 

Authorities. — T. Barrois, “ Le Stylet crystallin des; Lamelli- 
branches,” Revue bioL; 'pford France , i. (189a) ;; Jameson, Ut Oh the 
Origin of Pearls,” Prdc . Zool. Sod (London, ‘ 1962) ; R. H. Peck, 

“ The Minute Structure of } the Gills of Lhmellibrahch MoHiisca,” 
Quart. Journi Micr . \§ciy xvii. : (1877) ; W. G. Ridewqdd, “ Oh ; the 
Structure of the Gills of the Lameilibranchia,”\PM^. Trans. B. cxcv. 
(1903) ; K. Mitsukuri, On .the Structure and Significnnce of .sbme 
aberrant forms of Lamellibrahcfiiate Gills,” Quart. journl Micr. Sci. 
xxi. (i$8i) ; A. H . Cooke, ‘ ‘ Molluscs,” Cambridge Natural History, 
vol. iii. ; Paul Pelseheef, “ Mollusca,” Treatise on Zoology, edited by 
E. Ray Lankester, pt r v. (E. R. L.; J. T. C.) f 

LAMENNAIS, HUGUES FfiLICITi ROBERT DE (1782-1854) , 
French priest,, and philosophical arid political writer, was 'born 
at Saint Malo, in Brittany, on the 19th of June 1782.! He was 
the son of a shipowner of Saint Malo ennobled by Louis XVI. 
for public services, and was intended by his father to follow 
mercantile pursuits. He spent long hours in the library of an 
unple, devouring the writings of Rousseau, Pascal' and pthers. 
He thereby acquired a vast and varied, though , superficial, 
erudition, which determined his subsequent career. Of a sickly 
and sensitive nature, and impressed by the horrors of the French 
Revolution, : his mind was early seized with a morbid yipw of 
life, and this temper characterized him throughout all his changes 
of opinion and circumstance. He was at first inclined towards 
rationalistic views, but partly through the influence of his 
brother Jean Marie (1775-1861), partly as a result of his phildr 
sophical and historical studies, he felt belief to be indispensable 
to action , and saw in ' religion the most powerful leaven of the 
community. He gave utterance to these convictions in; the 
Reflexions sur Vetat de Teglise. en France pendant te 18^ siecle 
et sur sa situation ,actuelle } published anonymously in Paris in 
1808. Napoleon’s police seized the book as dangerously ideo- 
logical, with its eager recommendation of religious revival and 
active clerical organization, but it awoke, the ultramontane 
; spirit which has since played so great a part in the politics of 
churches and of states. 

• As a rest from, political strife, Lamennais devoted most of 
the following year to a translation, in exquisite French, of the . 
Speculum Mondchorum of Ludovicus Blosius (Louis: (je; Blois) 
which he entitled Le Guide spirituel (1809). In i8ir he received 
the tonsure arid shortly afterwards became professor of mathe- 
i matics in an ecclesiastical college founded’ by his brother at Saint 
1 Malo. Soon after Napoleon had concluded the Concordat with 
Pius VII. he published) in conjunction with his brother, De la 
tradition de T&glise sur V institution des Mques (i8i4), ! a writing' 
occasioned by the emperor’s nomination of Cardinal; Maury to 
the archbishopric of Paris, in which he strongly . cppB emne i 
the Gallican principle which allowed bishops to be created 
i irrespective of the pope’s sanction. I ie w^aS Paris at the first 
; Bourbon restoration in 1814, which he Hailed with satisfaction, 
less as a monarchist than as a strenuous apostle of religious 
regeneration. J Breading Cent Jours y he escaped to London, 

where he obtained a ineagre livelihood by giving French lessons 
ih a schopr founded by the. abb6 Jiil^s Carron for French emigres ; 


he also became tUtbtf r atfthfc»hotttfe'o{ Efi% 'Jemin^ba&j'WhOse ; 
first impression of WrnlaS^an irftbecile Changed intofriendship. 
On the final overthrow ofNapoleon in 1 815 he ret urned to Paris, t 
and in the following l y ear ; 4 rith ffiahy misgivings' as to His calling, 
he yielded to his brother’s and Carron’s advice, and Wa& Ordained i 
priest by the bishop, of Rennes. . 

The first ; volume ; of his great,; work,; Essai sur V indiff erence 
en matter e de religion, appeUreddri 1817 (Eng* ! trails, by Lord. 

: Stanley i,o{ , Alderley, London, s affected Europe like 

a spell, investing,; in the, words pf Lacqrdaire, a humble , priest 
with all tire authority once enjoyed; by Bossuet. Lamennais 
denounced toleration, and advocated a. Catholic restoration, 
to, belief . ; The right pf private judgment, introduced by Descartes 
and Leibpitz. into ; philosophy , and : science, . by, Luther into 
religion and by Rousseau and the Encyclopaedists into .politics 
and society,, had; ho contended, j terminated in practical atheism 
and spiritual d ( eatjb., 1 i Ecclesiastical authority .-founded on , the 
absolute revelation dejiyered to, the Jewish people, but supported 
by the uniyersal tradition of all nations, he proclaimed, to be 
the sole hope pf regenerating the European communities. r Three 
more, volumes (Pans, j 8 1,8-1 8 24) followed,; and met with a mixed 
reception from ;the Gallican bishops and monarchists, but , with 
the, enthusiastic adhesion pf the younger , clergy* The \vqrk 
Was examined by three. Roman, theologians, and received the ! 
formal approval, of Leo. XII. Lamennais visited Rome at the- 
pope’s request, apd was offered a place in, the Sacred College, ! 
which; he. refused. On his ref urn to France he ; took a prominent ! 
part in political .work, and .together with .Chateaubriand, the j 
vicomte de Villele, was, a regular contributor fo ; the Conservaleur, 
but when Villele became the chief of the supporters of absolute ; 
monarchy, Lamennais withdrew his support and started; two 
.rival organs? Le , Drqpeau, . tyanc and , Le Memorial catholique . I 
Various other minor works, together Yfith Ve la religion consider ee \ 
dans ses rapports ptyec llprdre civil . et politique (2 vols., 182.5- 
18216), kept his name before. the public. - . , 

He retired to La Ch&iaie and gathered round; him a host pf 
brilliant, disciples;! including, C. de Mpntalembert,. Lacordaire 
and Maurice, d^rCuerin, his object being to form an organized 
body pf opinion to persuade the French clergy apd laity to throw I 
off the yoke of the state connexion. With Rome. i at his, back, 
as he; thought, he adopted a frank and bold attitude in denouncing 
the liberties of thq .Gallipan church.. His, health htoke down! 
and he went to the Pyrenees to recruit. On his return, to La ! 
Chenaie In r i827 .hp .bad another . dangerous illness, which power- j 
fully impressed him r wifh the thought that he had only, been 
dragged back . to ljfe tp be the instrument of Providence. , Les ; 
Progrls de lft revolution et de la guerre contre Veglise (i8?8) marked 
Lamennais’s, complete renunciation of royalist principles, and ; 
henceforward he dreamt-of the advent of a theocratic democracy, j 
To give effect to these vie wshe. founded L’A venir r the first number j 
of which, appeared on the. 1:6th pf October 1830, with the motto ; 
“ ; God and Liberty. * From the first the paper, was aggressively 
democratic;, it demanded rights; pf local administration; . UP ; 
enlarged : suffrage, .universal freed,om of conscience) freedom of j 
instruction, of meeting, and of the press. Methods of worship ! 
Were tobe .criticized, improved or abolished in , absolute sub- 
mission to the spiritual, not to the temporal authority. With 
the help of. Montalembert, he founded the Agence g^ner ale pour \ 
la\ defense, de la liber te . ; religieuse , which became a far-reaching 
organization? it had agents all over .the land who noted any 
violations pf religious freedom and reported them to .. head- ! 
quarters* As a result, L’ Avenir’s ezree? was stormy, and; the • 
opposition pf the Conservative bishops checked its circulation; 
Lampnnais,. Montalembe£t .and Lacordairp resolved to suspend j 
it for a while, and they set out to Rome in November 1831 
to obtain* the approval of Gregory XVI. s The “pilgrims of 
liberty ” were, after mucb ppposition, received in audience, by 
the pope, but only on the condition that the object which, brought i 
them to Rome should mot be mentioned. This was a bitter 
disappointment to such earnest ul tramontanes, who received, 
a few days after the audience, a letter from Cardinal Pacca, 
advising their departure -&om‘ Rome suggesting that the* 


•^bJy^ee, Whilst adfiii^tin| the justice of their intentiohs, ! w 
like the matter left open for the present. LaCof daire arid Montal- 
embert obeyed; Lamennais, however, remained in Rome, but 
his last hope vanished With the issue of Gregory’s letter to the 
Polish bishops, in 'which .the Polish patriots Were reproved , and 
the tsar W^s affirmed to be their lawful sovereign. Se then 
“ shook the dust of &ome from off his- feet.” At Munich, 
in 1832, he received the encyclical Mirari vos, condemning his 
policy; as a result L’ Avenir. ceased and the. Agence was; dissolved. 

; Lamennais, With his two lieutenants, submitted 1 , : and , . cfeeply 
wounded, retired to La Ch6naie. His genius and prophetic 
insight had turned the entire Chtholie church against him, and 
those for Whom he had fought so long were the; fiercest of his 
opponents. The, famous P4rol.es d’un croyant , published in 1834 
through the intermediary of Sainte-Beuve, marks Lameiinais ? s 
severance from the church.- “ A book, small in size, but immense 
in its perversity; ” Was Gregory’s . criticism in a new encyclical 
letter. A tractate; of aphorisms, it has the vigour of a Hebrew 
prophecy and! contains the choicest gems of poetic feeling lost 
in a whirlwind of exaggerations, and distorted, views of kings and 
rulers. The Work had an extraordinary circulation and wat 
translated into many Eiiropean languages. It is now forgotten 
aa a- whole, but the beautif ulapppals to lpve and human brother- 
hood are still i;eprinted|in eyepy hand-bopk of French literature. it , 

Henceforth Lamennais w^s the apostle of the people alone. 
Pes Affaires de Rome, 4e$ jfiaux de Veglise, ei de la soefiti (1837) 
came from old habit of religious di^cussiops. rather. th a n frpna his 
real mind of 1837, or at piost it was but a last wprd. Le Lime 
du peuple (j$37), De l’fsclavage moderne (1S39), Politique & 
I’usage du peuple (1839), three volumes of, articles from the 
journal of . the extreme dempcracy, Le Monde, are titles pf works 
which show that • he had arrived among the ; missionaries ,pf 
liberty, equality apd fraternity, and he soon ;got a share of thei j: 
martyrdom. Le Pays et { le gouvernement ( 1 840) paused , him a 
year’s, imprisonment. , { lie struggled through difficulties of lost 
friendships, limited means, and personal illnesses, faithful to 
the last to his hardly won dogma of the sovereignty of the people, 
and? to judge, % his contribution to Louis Blanc’s Revue du 
progrbs, was ready for something like commupism. fie : was 
napied president pf the “ Soci6te de ja solidarite republi.came,” 
which counted half , a. , million adherents ^in fifteen The 

Revolution . of 1848 had his sympathies, and; he started Le 
Peuple , constituant ; .however, he was compelled to §top ; it on 
the ,1.0th of July, .complaining that silence was for the poor, 
but again he was at the head of La Revolution dfmqcraliqtte 
et social e, which also succumbed* In the; constituent assembly 
. he 3, at on the, left till the .coupe . d’etat of X apoleop IIJ, in j8 ^ 1 
put ap end tp all hopes of popular, freedom. While deputy he 
drew up a copstitutipn^ but it was rejected as f tpp radical., .There- 
after a translation of Dante chiefly occupied him till his . death, 
which took place,; in Paris on the ,27th of . February •1854^ -^He 
refused, tp be reconciled to the church, and was. buried, according 
to his own directions at Pere La Chaisp withput fpperal rites., 
being mourned by a . countless concourse of democratic and 
literary admirers. : . vr . : 

During the most difficult time of his republican period he 
found solace for his intellect in the composition of Une voix 
de prison , Written during his Imprisonment f in a sirhilar-strain 
to Les paroles d’un croyant, i This is an interesting •contribution 
to the literature of captivity; it was published in Paris in i 1:846. 

! He also wrote EsqUisse r de philosophic (1 840). ; Of * the four 
volumes of this work the third, which is an exposition of art 
as a development from the aspirations and necessities of the 
| temple, stands pre-eminent, and remains the best evidence of 
his thinking power and brilliant style. / • . v? ;; 

' There are two so-called CEuvres completes de Lamennais , the first in 
io volumes (Paris, 1836-1837), and the other in 10 volumes (Paris, 
s 1844) ; both these are ! very Incomplete and only contain the Works 
mentioned above. , The most > noteworthy of his writings , $iub4e- 
uently published ar^ Amsphaspands- et\ Darvands (184^), Le peuil 
e Id Polo gne 1 1846), Melanges pMlosophiques el Mitiqups {1856) , 
Les &vaiigtles J (iS46) and La Divind Comedie, these latter being trails- 
lations of the GO^l^hhd o^Dant^' - iU-iv- 


t 



CorrespondaHce inedite Centre Latnennais et ie barton de/VitrolleSi edited 
.fey., If,, jp^Eqrgups (1319-1^53 ) sQonfadeftcgs M, Lamentiais, h$?es 
inedites de 1821 a 1848 ^^ dited by A. dii Bpis deja ^illerabel (13.86) 
%tinienfiais d'dpfei aes dbrttkentsWediiSi by Alfred ^OiisSel (Renties,j 
2 Volis.v‘1892) ; Labienriais iniimej W'aprl's u ke bortespondance inedtie, 
by Ae Roussel (Rennes, 1897) 3 Un Latnennais i inconnu, edited by A. 
Layeille, ; ( 1898) ; ; Lettres < de JLaynennais & , Monpalewhert , edited: , by 

E. _ D. Forgues ( 1898) • and many : pther letters published . in , the j 

Rebut 3 bleiie, Revue britunmiffo / 

yl J Alist ; of jives or studies on Lameriftfiis Would All' several eoltifnris. ' 
The following may be mentioned. A Blaise,' Essai biographique sur 
;M. de Latnennais, 5(185,8) ;E. D. Forgoes* ; Notes et , souvenirs , (1859) 

F. Brtinetipre, N.ouvequ# essais sur la litierature contemporaine (1893) ;| 
Tzgu&t, Pblitiques et mordlistes, ih '(1898) 1 B. JanAt;. LdPhilo'idphie 

de Latnennais : (1890) ; : P. Mercier, S.J., LdmenWais d’cCpres ! ’sa 
correspohdance et les tnavaux les plus retents \(x. 8 § 3);; A: Mollien et 
‘F. : Duine ; , Latnennais ^ sa: vie / et t se$yidees; r Pages. choisies (Lyops, ; 
.189$) ;Tfie Hon. W. Gibson, The A bpe de Lqtnmenais and the Liberal 
Catholic , Moventehi in France (London, T896) * E. Renan EsSdis del 
titdrdle'eb J de critique (1857) > E. Scherer, Melanges ; d£ 'critique religieUse\ 
*(1859) i G. E. Spullef, Latnennais , , ePude d'histoire et de politique' 
religiente ,(1892) ; y Mgr. . , Rieard, ; Nicole metiaisienne (1 882) , and ! 
,$ainte-B^uye, Eortraitdcoit'i^^Oirqin^ tome i. (1832) , and Nouveaux 
LundiSy iome i. p. 22 ; tOme xi, p. '847}' ' ' l 

LAMENTATIONS (LatrientatiohsPf Jeremiah), 'a book of : the 
Old Testament. In Hebrew M,SS. and editions this little colleid- 
tioh of litutgipal poems is entitled rnA A h how /, the first 
word of ch. i. (arjd ch^. ifc, iv.);; cf. the; books of the Pentateuch, 
and; 'the Babylonian Epic Of * Creation 1 (a far older example). 
Ih the Septuagint it is called Qprjvoi, u Funeral-songs ” Or 
Apirges,” the usual rendering of Heb.nmp (Atti. y. i;> Jet. 
Vii. 29; 2 Sam. 1. 17), which is, iiT fact, the name in the Talmud; 
%Baba Bathrd 1 «>#) and other. Jewish Writings; and it was known ; 
as pUch to the Fathers (Jerome, (findth). The Septuagint (B); 
introduces the book; thus: “ And it came to pass, after Israel i 
Wap taken captive and Jerusalem laid waste; Jeremiah hat ! 
weeping:, And lamented With this lamentation over Jerusalem, ; 
Afid said . . a notice which may have related originally : 
to the firist poem Only. Some Septuagint MSS., and the Syriac 
Arid hther -versions, have the fuller ; titlA ' Larhentaiiohs of Jeremiah. 
In the Hebrew Bible Lamentations is placed among the Cetubim 
or Hagibgfripha, ! usually as the middle book Of the five MegilVolh 
or ' Ferial Rolls ; (Canticles; RutH; Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, : 
'Esther) according to the order of the 1 days on which they arfe I 1 
rfead in the Syrifigdgue,Lamentatidris being read oh the 9th of ! 
Ab (6th of August), when the destruction of the T e mplb 1 is 
commemorated (Mass. Sopherirn' 1 1 3) 1 But the Septuagint 
A^ehds- the book to Jeremiah (Baruch intervening); just as ! 
it; adds Ruth to Judges; thus making the number Of the books 
Of the .HebrbW Canon the same as that Of the letters of the' Hebrew • 
viz; tWenty-two (so Jos. c. Ap. 1. 8);, instead : of the 


^yhagogal tWerity-f Our (see Baba Bdihra 14 b ) . 

[External features and poetical . 'structure.-— These poems exhibit ' 
a 1 peculiar metre, the so-called f limping verse, ” of which Am. 
v. 2’ is a good instance: / ; ' 1 ' ' ; ; 

' ; ' “ She is fallen, to rise no more— 1 

Maid Israel ! 

-y- r. t.):' a-: •' Left lorn upon her land — : 

v|, x - , .... none, raising her ! M - : ; . ' 

(A longer line, with three accented ; syllables, is followed by > a 
shorter with two. Chs. -i.-iii. consist of stanzas of three such 
couplets each ; chs. iv. and v. of.two Uke Am. v. 2. This metre 
came ih time to be distinctive of elegy. The text of Lamenta- 
tions, however; so often deviates ■ from it, that > We can r Only 
affirm the tendency of the poet to: cast his couplets into this 
type (-Driver) . Some : anomalies, both of metre and of sense, ! 
may be removed by judicious: emendation; and many lines 
become smooth enqugh ? jf v we assume a crasis of open vowels 
pf, the same ’ class, , or A, diphthongal pronunciation pf others, qr 
contraction or silence of certain suffixes as in Syriac^ The oldest 
elegiac utterance^ are not couched in this metre; e.g. David’s 
(2 Sarhl iii. 33 f. Abner; ib. i. 19-2 7 Saul and Jonathan). Yet the 
Aefrain , pf , the fetter, ; j I^.Mf y lii gipborim^ Ah how are heroes 
fallen! ” agrees with our longer^ line,. The remote ancestor of 


be ^ogni^diim^hqi Bafeyloniannepic 
,qfiGilgahiesh/jWtit|onfAt Joastj a? thousand yoars earlier:!^ \ \ 

-oi n - nl \ 

j EAbanb my friend, ipy little brother ! | ; Leppard , pf the Wild V ’ 

Kiki tuskut | Kiki luqul-ma < ; ; ; 

. 1 bri shd ardmmu | ! ftimi \ittisli ' ? ; ' ' ; " ' 

HoW •shall ? i , -be'dUmb?-t' : HoWshall'I b^Wail ? : 

’ • « • The friend whom I love [ Is turned to 'clay ! ’ ’ , - 

1 Like a few of the Psalms, Lamentations i.-iv. Are alphabetical 
; acirOstrcs. 1 f Each poem contains twenty-two’ stanzas, borresppnd- 
lfig to the tweiity-tWo letters Of the Hebrew alphabet; and each 
1 startza be^in^ : With its* proper letter. 1 (In ch. ilil ! ekch Of thb three 
couplets iri a stanza begins with the same letter, .so that the 
alphabet is repeated thrice: cf. Psalm cxix 1 . for ’ airi eight-fold 
repetition.) 1 The alphabet of Lamentations ii. iii. iv v varies from 
1 the ritual Order i of the letters ; by placing - Fe before A'itiA The 
Aairie ' ; ^ubtles^’ ' : the ! case * in ch. i. ; alsb j until : somri 1 scribe 
filtered it. He went ’no further, because : the' seh^e forbade it 
in the other instances. The variation may have been one Of 
, local use, , either in Judea or in B fibyloriia; or the fiuthOr may 
have Had some fanciful reason for trie transposition; 1 such as, 
for example, that Fe following Sattiech (so) ’ might'; Suggest the 
wbfd nsb, u Wail ' yfi! ” (2 Sam. iii. 31).* : Although the 1 oldest 
Hebrew elegies are riot alphabetic acrostics;, it is a : curiou? ?aci 
that thri; word ATfi/ “ Was he a coward? (Sct Vi!? ; Is 1 , vii: ’A), 
is formed by the initial letters of the fpur lilies on Abner (orri. 

V line 3) ; Arid the iiiitials Of the verses Of DavidA great eiegy 
fire AW’ ‘jtybri A rt , which' m^y be read' as a sentence meaning, 
perhaps, : ^ Lo , 1 1 the Avenger ” (cf: Deut. xxiii; 41, 43) u will 
: go forth! 99 ; pr the first two letters ( V?i)‘ may stand for An 5 Art, 

‘ ‘ Alas, my brOthOr Jf ” ( J er . xxii. 18; cf . xxxiv: 3) . Iri cryptic 
fashion the poet thus registers a vow of • vengeance on the 
Philistines'; Both kinds of acrostic Occur side by-side in the 
Psalms. Psalm 5 ex.', ail aOrO^tic oi the same kind as DavidA 
elegy, is followed by r Psalms cxi. cxii., which are alphabetical 
acrostics, like the Lamentations. Such artifice^ are not in them- 
sOlves greater > clogs' on poetic expression than 1 the excessive 
alliteration of old Saxon verse or the strict rhymes Of modern 
lyrics. (Alliteration, both initial and 'internal,; is comriion in 
Lairientfitidns:)’ M ‘ • ‘ l ' ; : ; ; :: ' 

As the final piete- ch, v. may have suffered more in transniissiori 
than 5 those which precede it— even tO th^ extent of losing the 
acrostic form (like some of the Psalms arid NahUm i.), besides 
half; of. its’ stanzas. If we divide the chapter into 1 quntrairis, 
like chi iv:, we notice several Vestiges of anficrostic; The Aleph 
stfinza (verses 7, .8) still precedes the Bbth ] (ve rses 9, id), arid- the 
|Afe is ! still quite clear (verses 17, 18; cf. i. v i6). Trarisposirig 
verses 5,' 6, and correcting their text. We see that the Jod stanza 
(verses 3, 4) precedes the Latried ] (verses 6, 5); [ Cdph having 
disappeared between them. With this clue, Wb may rearrange 
the' Other qufitrains in alphabetical sequence, ealch according 
tO its initial letter. We thus get a broken series of eleven stanzas, 
beginning with the letters n (verges 7, 8), a (9, 10), ?i (2r, 22); 

V ftp; cf. Psalm cii. 13; and 20), r (1, 2), ri (13, Dmri; 14), 

v s (3, 4), (6, Dri^; .5, ri'aan . . ; by), 2 (ii, Y id), ]i (i 7; 18), 
arid ; (15, 16) , successively. Ah internal connexion will now 
be apparent in all thO stanzas. / ; : i . 1 ; ; 

General subject and outline of contents.— The theme of Lamenta- 
tioris is the final siege arid ffiH of Jerusalem (s86' b:c.); and the 
attendant and subsequent riiiseries of the Jewish people. 1 ' 

Iri ch; i.' We haVe a vivid picture of the distress Of Ziori, f after 
All is' Over. 1 The poet does not describe the /events of the >iege, 
nor tiie horrors of the capture, but the painful experience of 
Subjection find tyranny Which followed! Neither this nor ! ch. 
ii. is strictly a ‘ ‘ dirge.” ; Zion is riot dead. 1 She is ! ’ personified 
as a widowed princess, bereaved arid desolate, -sitting amid 
the ruins' of Her former 1 joys, { arid brooding over her calamities. 
Frorri versO ijc to The end (except verSe 17) she heriself is the 
spefiker:-^ ’ : ' ' s " r ''- 1 ; - 5 ( 1 

' : ' ’ r ; p / ' ; 4< 0 dome, ye travellers All •! * ) ; : •/ ' • • r r • ' ! ; ‘ : • ; * 

-• •• f ' Behold and see i > : v - '■ 

■ i ; : If? grief .there be like jiainp ! ; ■ *. • s 
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She; images het-sbrrbw#8 
m *3-1$)*; ascrMitgJail^ii^Wb^to,^ 
provoked by her- sins/.and diifying f or verigeUnce oia the malicious 
rivals ; who had rejoieid 1 at hei Overthrow 5 . ' • a ‘ ^ - N 1 
! The text has suffered niUbh;/ \ : .Ver'i& $c read : 'd&l (v. i8), /f info 
captivity , ’ ’ nf-is£>. (v*. f 7)# 4 * adversaries/’ For versei 7 , ?.see Budde,. M. 

read/fn^^jn ‘Was abound/ Ver§9 ;J 9 c \ readjj 
mb -\M ‘vfy ^ Adk .^.Fdi it#ey !spugfit w food to .restore 
iifeV ahd 1 found it iiot i cf. Septiiaginf ; "and verses 11, 16. 
Verse 20 : ; ' the Ihebngriibus / Aha ;v 3,‘ 5 *- ‘Fbr -I' ,; grievously fe- 
heMed,/.’ Should be; ?brn;>*n©b:i; j“* My inwards/ burn ; Vi;i > Hds. ?ki. 
8. , .^r^ 3 u 2 it i f- fi -'I, AJl ) : piy foes heard,; rejoiced; That IT (cf> 
TsalW 13), “Thqu didst. jBriag Tho^ ’’ (^47.3), , “ jthe 
Dtiy Thou hast ' proclaimed ; Let them become like met Let the 
tiriie? / fity ; §£$ Be^iuagitii) “ of their calamity bdnief **■ - r; ' ! : ' ‘ ] 

. ‘ Cl^pt^r 'pvrn : wrath .the Lord | Bjeclbudjf . .Jlatjh- 

^loji 1 1 ^ V T^ie poet | laments yahweh’s anger as thte ( ; yr.iLe 
Caifse . < which destroyed city.; and /kingdom, f suspended feasj; 
ap$ ^^a^hath^ rejected. altar* and sanctuary. •• He mentions 
u|>tbat . of , the.ilyiqtors^ in ,tfre.“ ( Temple; j /he^ dismantling 
of the ' .walls ;,' the j exile . of, Ling , and princes . (verses - 1-9)1. 
i|c . ^caUs thp, , moprpiiig in the doomed ^ity/jhg. .chilclijen 
dying,, of : hunger . i^r’ ,tng sjtreefsf the prophets deluding” the 
r .with ,Y t ain ’hqpe^ p fa^ers-by ( jeered 1 . at the, fallen . cjty ; 
and. all her $pe^ie$ r triumphbd pver her (yetses 19-17)., ; Sic >n 
ft .^fgeft. to pry ’ £9 th^'.tfprd in, protest againsk His pitiless , work 
lyersesl^S-2?)^^.,' 'A ‘ ; ‘ 

Here !*, too, emendatiph ,is! necessary. Verse 4a: t •■«n 1 y«5^ “ .He 
fixed; F[is fitrdW ; ,’/ sc.\on' the string (Septuagint, brepkojoey): 
cf/ Psalm xi. 1 2, \ 1 'Add at the 5 end f Wk (jin) nVo, “ He spent > His 
aiiiger : ’ c see. ( iivi 11 1. :«• Eiek. • vii. ,8 , xx. 8,21. Vetie 6 : 

“And, Hej broke .down the Wall of i [His dwellings 
placa,!’ . ^Septuagint rd a^r^k, pf. . Psalm t lxxxiy. 7/.,] > whefe 

nyib follows 1 , as here). Is', v. 5.; s? Psalms lxxx. 13; Ixxxix. 41J 
Perh^s ‘'Dln'V, yidfses • % T^. ; But Septdagint f kdl ] ; {Si€we¥qur^^ 
&*iQ v - tl (i* iS, T7)i=;cri3 , r (iV’ 1 4);; o'r even ’ ’• VerSe 9/ perhaps^: 

“ He Snfk > ;• (y?^)j ; her ! gates, ; anj the ground^— He ; shattered her 
bars; .He v mnde Her. kingnand ( her princes, wander ler^ xxiii. 
i)- 1 - Afnong the nations without Tprah (cf. . E^ek.. vii. 26 f .-)? 
VetSe dB i “ Cry much ’' (nad; } dr bitterly, db, Zeph. i. .14) Jit unto 
the Lord; <& Virgin daughter of 1 Zibhl — Verse ig f is ! metrically 
mdundanfc* ;;knd! The , (last <claii>sed dd/not : agree ; with what follows. 
. 4 J r Pp^ .tj^,,jiffe 0 of r thy, Qchil^n ’/was altered) frpm “ for what ,H e 
hath done to thee ( | J (1? ?^) ; and then ; the rest was adjdedi 

The- dhifornt gloom Of this, thd'mdst dilrge-llke pi' all the pieces, is 
unrelieved by a single fay ^of hope,* evesn the hope bf ; vengeance ; cf 
chapters J. ' iii* iv.i ad: fin \ • -• ! • ^ i [■• • y- > "A 

Chapter iii.— Here 1 ■ the nation is personified 1 as a man (cf. 
Hos. -i'ki>- ■'i'):/- ^ivhb laments his own calamities In' ! vieW 1 of i! 
*12-22, -ik )• 20-2df this is ; hardly a serious' deviation 1 f rdm the 
Strict form of degy' (Klageliedy . ! Budde makes much Of “ the 
blosd external connexion with chi#;/ The truth is that the break 
t&bas : as between any two ! of these poems. Chapter ® . 

ends with a mother? s lament ; over her slaughtered children; 
bhapterdiil makes v an entirely new beginning, with ! its abruptly 
indepdfidbnt' <4 l am the>Man! ,,f Tlte Suppression' of ^the' Diyifie 
•Mame is intentional. Israel durst not breathe it, until 1 compelled 
by theiclimax $ verse 18 r cf; Am. vi; i 6. 5 Contrast its fredUency 
afterwards, when ground of hope 1 is found in the Divine pity 
and purpose (verses 2 2-40); and when the cOntrite nation turns 
touts God in prayer (Verses 55-66); The spiritual aspect Of things 
ii mow the main topic; * The poet deals less with Ixicident , ' and 
more with the moral significance 1 of the ; r natioh?s sufferings. ! It 
is^Thec'rrfigiods^^buiminat^oh 1 ( &t the book. His poem ; is father 
lyrical than narrative/ Which 1 may accourit for some dbsCtiritids 
inithe connexion of thought; but his alphabetic scheme proves 
that/ he designed twenty- two stanzas; not sixty-six detached 
couplets^ There is something arresting in that bold “ l !am the 
Mam/; and- the lyrical intensity, the religious depth and 1 beauty 
of the? whole, mayiwell^ ^ blind us to occasional ruggedness of metre 
and/ language; r abrupt i transitions 1 from 'figure to figure - and 
othbr alleged'/ blemishes/ 46 me of which may ■ not have 1 seemed 
shchi to The poet ’s r contemporaries (e.g. the repetition of the 
acrostic WOrd; far more frequent - in Ps^lm cxix.) ; and sdnie 
disappear on 1 re Vitiom of the text. li; 

'•> 'Vbr§e% ^pe^hap^ / He sallowed 1 pp / (Jte h 1 y - and 

begirt] myxheadff/(Sfptuagint) / ‘ .with glopm .ihfwsiiilss Ivriil fo/jcL 


IS; > •NeH > /fx; n ^2)/k Verse^ i4t : / < all ’ 
people,/ ‘father 1 dll ped<jM$ : (Heb/MSB. and SyL); r Verse a f6&; 

-^sl And/ -Hb* ■ feaM Off' hiy ! 'souf '-Toi: ' eVef/’ ''’see <y 'y<Sifsfe 

-3 Fsalnx ( 'lxxxV£ir// i §.i ./Verse ; 26 :> ; It dsn good - $o> waii *> t f ^nn^) 
^»<^ “(pp?T\fs^xlyiLi5)rri p?J l It ; ,go$d"Jfyl/kp <wapfr md 
} tiliMA ; ;Verse. *31, /add m:> “his 
soul,. The verse is : a reply t6 I ja. . Verses 34-36 render : • /'To 
ernyh . tindef 1 1 His : /feet' ‘ / i ■ l P Adonhi • ’purposed i{ ii 6 t ( w (Geri. ? xk. lO; 
Psalm >lkyij T8).o i.Verse ; 39, tn^^GenuVw $ ; or - ;^vrtr.NehV f iix; ^9) % 
the, necessary s ^oncJpV^Pp Wfey Toth .a, mortal Complain? ’ ’ .(br 

m??, H ^ e .br- : 

lives by f Tightepusness (E^ek. 1 xxxn,i. ,19). Fpr the wording* cf 
Psalm IxXXix; 1 ^/' VersSe .*43#:'' ThBtf didyt 1 dneohipay^ With -Vfttg. 

Hos. dxih li) y /ranger ahd pur&ue^ uaJ’^d;Syntax L - ! i^ 

66a.; Verse: 49 >/iSd-f ,iL'.r<J[.8:I al§o)^ ; Verselo^f :.v .-/“sMihf 

m t#^> Mfc !,te . •il’f ”, frWWtufo &y : , . weeping,,, mfiMy 
people: Verse 48: ch. , 1. 16 : Ter. Xxxn 15. Verse 32 ; They 
puelled ' my n l!fe; iii^the Pit • 1 pheol ; Tsalriik XjOcx 4* lkxxvjii/ 4, 
verse 5 &) f v / Th^y .> brought' } 'ik#'- 'dffim to' 1 Aiaddori 1 ” 
cf.: Psalm Jxxxvm- ttKl V^rse 58; O plead/j Lord,, ithe 'cause* of >my 


ingp*’ ; irtf; <pi;» Cv^ufFl cf.^Versi 3 6/ Verse 61 & repeated- by 
mistake froim ?6oA. y\ \ " Perhaps 5; 1 j ; 4 1 Wherewith (they ; ; doggedin my 

usual , and onrri, as in verse . 1 4 r and , T ob dxxx, , 9? s Yeyse pi : 
“ Thou ',wilt ;i giye 'them madhess'^ (61. Awol 5 i;UpM)'Ma$&lk t K ttiad) 
“* of 5 heart j < Thoii { - Wilt 1 fctfflfe- and> consume them !” 1 (tmri; hKh ) P \ 5 . >: 
Chlapfer * ■“ Ah’,i■tio ; W•• 40 th , gold *grOW:dirii, M . 1 (/ ;i) (li 
i food uk, /r : Theifinestr om change hue!/’? ,( jv-.. . ./•> 


The poet , yhoWs hoW [ famine } iiiH the sWofd : deyplktM^' Zidii 

(verses f-x6). i?, Mf WaSTahwhfr^Wbfk; a/W^dfei^y^he^eambii 

World, ; bUt; adcOiiiif eA !f8t ISy ; the fcrifhds of ! prbphets! ahd 1 prfMI 


did the "besieged watch f of : sudhouf k /ffom Egypt (Jer/ ’xxxvii; 

5 ^ ; apd/eVen^ ^‘the fast fbrihfh -hbpV thfe^ght^of ^jVahWeml 

Ahoiri i t , ed, ,, ; v ' K,mg v: 2 bdeiidli, ' Was ToomM,- to ;fait (veirkey i fcdb) 
Jer:; xxXixl^ ^q^fij/i/Edlhh/fej^eed ih' her^i^'XEzek.;/^^//^ 
xxxv, ' i 5 ; <Of>kd; j ! PsAlm v'dxxxVn 1 .' ’ 7) ; ; but' Tidn :, is sfii‘ S is f ; no^ 
atohed fof (ef Ts. kl j ^)', ( Siid shhitiky look forward to, the jhdgjmeht 
of hfeP fiife ‘fger^es ; * '- Mi f ; Vj '•!•* :r ' 4 '/; •/'• < ; 

Verne v> 65 / perhaps : 4 ‘ ilnd ; th^r^ ™ tarried not ’’ '(pry 
bVs); ' bf// rrdd/xxiv.; 22/; V'erse ! \jd : A li Their body H *' (rdd dA'P) 

“ was a sapphire i ’ /see Ct. V/I4*/ Dh/x. 6.- 'Verse 9 f i ( :“ Happier 
were, the^lain.qf the swords Tnan fheisTaiti pfi famine! Fbr they 
(Septuagiijiti pm,},. \ H , they parsed v away, ” * •(??>,.*! . : Sgptuagint J^^alipi 
xxxix 14) “ with a ? stab ” (Tu^. k. 34; Ts. . xiii.^ ii/ Jer., v li,..4k 
u Suddenly; iri the - field ('^ ^3; Jer. nv*.{ r ;i8^; A Verse/' XSl 
add* k\n -hftef fiv- ? fkiv; 1 1 { 4 ; ! - "JeL ;C; >£&i/ v i 6. Ver^e 'FfKh 

“ While 1 we watphed /{(Septuagint). a continually c ” > inssvnnhssw. 
Verse s 1 ,8 .. “ -Qur; ^fepsj weiie-cqrbfd (rm MSSf ; , ; see: ; Pro. , jiv,- ^ 
m vmM UrmjWmm ri.hpOUr r ope^i pHc^s / (petg^ r t^e ,apy 
gates i Neh. viii. f,‘3).; v The completion of our days drew high ^ 
J#b' ; ' r -nikW f3i' • •* * Of/" TeV; ; ' r yiil/ . 33 ; * ’ 'Job % c ! ; -^Thr 

odr endi was bomc^^.fEaek/ Viij 2/6c&c.); Verse Ti, ^eptudgint brif. 

(dittogr, : ? j)l“ Sefitjer r ip, jjthe ; Ijand! pfl judahi; leL/iEkekv' 
Xxxv. ,1,0,; pqcxyi- .;§• /perhaps, ,Seijef of fheTapd- .. s r .. / 

* ’ Chapters y.---A< sorrowful; supplication, ini which the speakers 
d eplore/ hot; the fall of Jerusalem , but their ownt state of ogallirig 
dependence and hopeless, poverty. 7 They are* still Buffering' tm 
the* sins /of their f athers, Y who perished; in the; catastrophe /(verso 
7*)/ They 1 are; ati theiinerey of /servants / (verse 85 cf.. 2 'Eihgs 
xxv. 24 ; Neh. v. 1 52 iVed, f even; rtheir* ‘ boys i 1 lorded ? it 5 over 
the people .^), under; a tyranny : of pashas of the/ worst 1 type 
(verses in f .) ; ' : 1 The soil, is i owned hy aliens; and thb Jewt ? have 
to buys, their; water andifirewbod (verses 2/ 4; . cf. Neh. ixe ^dfv). 
While busy? harvesting',, they areo exposed to the raids' of - the 
B edoiiins (verse * 9) ; r Jackals * prowl ; among thb r ruihs;; of oZioh 
(verse; iS/pf. Nehv^iV;; 3);ai And /this condition of /thifigsv has 
already lasted a Very long time; (verse 20); ; c = 1 : | a ’ ; 

Verses 5 f( trabspd^b’ and/ fbad f - ‘ Tb ' ! adversaries- ’’ ! * '(tHtib) 
“i we submitted ; Saying. /’ i (n)p«!?) , ( i “ A We shall < be satisfied / With 
bread ’;” (cL JeL .xlikiifh “Th^v/yoke pf/ppr ,^ck r they madb 
h^yy .,(%h< y* xfc r t>s?n.. >y- r ^ toil, | 4fid;, r no . rest 

is /allowed us.’ -j "Verse 13 : * 4 Nobles endured ip grincl,, Ana prmces 
staggered finder logs ” (b'l’in for'” bni/hb, Which belbngs tb Versb 
V%$ 1 - PVT^J. /EcdU -xl 7/f xx^iv. id; /Nefi. Tv. Tij>; ' 




v. 7 ;yi- 17)* Verse 19, “ But Thou- /. . ’'-psalm eii, 13 (fi fell out after ; 
preceding 1,, Verse 18). Verse 52 ^pn^it ok i; dittegr. of following ap., ,; :tC{ \ 

Authorship ' wd date.-^- T|ie traditiofi of % premfih’s authorship | 
cannot be traced higher tbfip. the S.eptuagint version* . Tie ' 
prefatory note there may come from a Hebrews MS;, but perhaps 
refers to chapter i. only (“ Jetemiah; s&tig this dirge ”). The 
idea that Lamentations, was originally appended to Jeremiah 
iii the Hebrew C^non, as it is;in ( th f e old versions, and iwas after- 
wards separated* from it and; added to the other Megilloth for 
the liturgical convenience Of the Synagogheprests on the fact 
that Josephus ( Ap. i; ; 1, 8) and, following hint, Jerome and 
prigeii reckon 22 bpoks, taking ^Ruth with Judges and Lamenta- 
tions with Jeremiah; whereas the ordinary Jewish, reckoning 
gives 24 books, as in our Hebrew Bibles. There is no evidence 
that this artificial reckoning according to the fiumber of letter's 
in the Hebrew alphabet was ever much more than a fanciful 
suggestion. Even in the Septuagint the existing order may 
not be original. It - appears likely that Lamentations was not 
translated by , the same hand ; a.s Jeremiah (N oldeke) ; U nlike 
the latter, the Septiaagint : Lamentations sticks closely to the 
.Massoretic text. The two books can hardly have been united 
from the first. On the strength of 2 Chrort. xxxv. 25, some 
ancient writers (e.g. Jerome ad Zech. xii. 11) held that Jeremiah 
composed Lamentations. When, however, Josephus (Ant, x. 
5, 1) states that Jeremiah wrote an elegy on Josiah, still extant 
in his day, he may be merely quoting a little too much of Chron. 
loc . cit . ; and it is obvious that he need not mean our book (see 
Whiston’snote). ; It is urged, indeed,, that the author of Chronicles 
could not have imagined a prophet to have sympathized wdh 
such a king as Zedekiali so warmly as is imphed by Lamentations 
iv, 20; and, : therefore, he must . have connected the passage 
with Josiah, the last of the r .good kings; , However that may 
have been, the Chronicler neither says that Jeremiah wrote all 
the elegies comprised ,jfi -The. Qir^oth % nor does ; he. imply that the 
entire collection consisted, of only five pieces. .Rather, the 
contrary; for he implies that Xfa jQpfpth confained^np.t only 
Jeremiah’s single dirge on Josiah, . but t alsp the elegies of “ all 
the singing men and singing women,’ ■ from the time ' of Josiah ’s 
death (608) down to his own day (3rd century),. The untimely 
fate of Josiah be f came a stock allusion in ' dirges. f It is.not meant 
that for three centuries' the dirge- writers had nothing else to 
sing, of ; much less, that they sang of the fall of Jerusalem (pre- 
supposed by our book) before its occurrence. ! Upon the whole, 
it dobs nOt seem probable, either that the Chronicler mistook 
Lamentations iv. for Jeremiah’s dirge on Josiah, or that the 
book he calls The Qinoth was identical with our Qinoth. Later 
writers misunderstood him, because — on the ground of certain 
obtrusive similarities between Jeremiah and Laments 
(see Driver, L.O.T. p, 433' f,), and the. Supposed referehbe iii 
Lamentations iii. 53 ff. to Jerbmiah xxxyiii. 6 if., as well as the 
fact that Jeremiah; was the one wellr known inspired writer who 
had lived through the siege of Jerusalem—they naturally enough 
ascribed this little book to the prbphet. It is certainly true 
that the same emotional * temperament, dissolving in * tears at 
the spectacle of. the country’s, woes, arid expressing itself to a 
great extent in the same 1 or similar language, is noticeable , in 
the. author (s) of Lamentations i.-iv; and in Jeremiah, i And both 
refer these woes to the same cause, vi^ the sins of the nation, 
and; particularly of its prophets and priests* < - : n c ~ • 

This, however, is not enough to prove identity of authorship; 
and the following considerations militate strongly against the 
tradition. . (i.) The; language and style, of Lamentations, are 
in general very unlike those of Jeremiah * (see the details in 
Nagelsbach and Lohr) ; whatever allowance may be made fof 
coriventional differences in the . phraseology of elegiac poetry 
and prophetic prose, even of a more or less lyrical cast, (ii.) 
Lamentations i.-iv. show a knowledge of Ezekiel? (of. lamentations 
ii, 4 c; Ez. xx. .8, at ; Ldril. ii. .14;. Ez. xii. 24; xiii. ; 10, 14; 
Lam. ii. 15; Ez. xxvp. 3; r xxviii’ 12; Lam. iv. 20; Ez. xix. 
4, 8) and of IS. xl.-lxvi. (Lam. , i. to, oripnb; Is. MV; 10; La!tri r 
1, is; 1 Is. Ixiii. ; : 2; Lam. ii 1 ;V|W lxvi. 1 ; Lam / ] ju. 2 e; Is. 
xliii. 28; Lam. ii. . 13 tk^ 3 verbs; Is. xL t8, . 25; Lam. ii. 15c; 


h. 1 |.) . .s; Lam. iii. 36; I& 

Ll Is. Iii; i0; Lam. 

iv»;r 07 ^; Is. 1 xlv. ; 20; Lam. : iv. 22;: Is. xL 2). Jeremiah, does 
not quote Ezekiel; and he could hardly have quoted ■ writings 
of the age of Cyrus.* (iii.) The coincidences of language between 
Lamentations and certain late Psalms, such as Psalms lxix., 
lxxiv., lxxxv, Ixxxviii., lxxxix., cxix., are numerous and signifi- 
cant, at least ris a general indication of date, (iv.) The point of 
view of Lamentations sometimes differs from that of the prophet. 
This need fiat be the case in i. 21 f. where the context shows that 
the u enemies ” are not the Chaldeans, but Judah’s ill neighbours, 
Edom, Ammon, Mpab and the rest (cf. iy.i 21 f.; iii. 39-66 tnay 
refer to the same foes) . Ch. ii. 9 c may refer to popular prophecy 
{“her prophets ”; cf. verse 14), which would naturally be 
silenced by the overwhelming falsification of its comfortable 
predictions (iv. 14 ff.; cf. Jer. xiv. 13; Ezek. vii. 26 f.; Psalm, 
lxkiv. 9). But though Jeremiah was, by no means disloyal 
(Jer. xxxiv. 4 f.), he would hardly have spoken of Zedekiah in 
the terms of Lam, iv. 20; and the prophet . never looked to 
Egypt for help, as the poet of iv. 17 appears to have done. It 
must be admitted that Lamentations exhibits, upon the whole, 
“a poet ' (more) in sympathy with ; the old life of the nation/ 
whose attitude towards the temple and the king is far more 
popular than Jeremiah’s” (W: Robertson Sriiith); cf. i. 4, 
to, 19, ii. 6, 7, 20 c: (v.) While 5 we firid iri Lamentations some 
things that we should not have expected from Jeremiah, we 
miss other things characteristic of the prophet. There is np 
trace of his , confident faith in the restoration of : both Israel 
and Judah (Jer. iii. 14-18, xxiii. 3-8, xxx.-xxxiii.), nor of his 
unique doctrine of the New Covenant (Jer. xxxi. 31-34), as a 
ground of hope and consolation for Zion. The Only hope ’ ex- 
pressed in Lamentations i. is the hope of Divine vengeance, on 
Judah’s malicious rivals, (i. 21 f.) 5 and even this is wanting from 
ch; ii. Chapter iii. finds comfort in the' thought of Yahweh’s 
unfailing mercy,* but ends with a louder cry for vengeance. 
Chapter iv. suggests neither hope nor consolation, until the en<$> 
where we have an assurance, that Zion’s punishment is complete, 
and She will not again be exiled (iv. 21 f.). The last word is 
woe 1 or Edom. In chapter v. we have a prayer for restoration; 

‘ • ilake us return , O Yahweh, and w;e shall return,! ’f (i.e. to 
our pristine state). Had Jeremiah; been the author, we should 
have expected something more positive and definitely prophetic 
in tone and spirit. (The author of chapter iii. seems; to have 
felt this. It was apparently , written in view of chapter ii. as; a 
kind of religious counterpoise to its. burden of despair, which 
it first; takes up., verses 1-20. and then dissipates, verses 2 1 ff ,). 
(yi>) It seems almost superfluous to add that j; in the -hrief arid 
troubled story of the prophet’s life after the. fall of .the city 
Jer. xxxix.-xliv.), it is difficult ;to specify an occasion when 
he may be supposed to* have enjoyed the necessary leisure find 
quiet for the composition of these elaborate and carefully -com 
structed pieces, in a style so remote from his ordinary freedom 
and spontaneity of utterance. And if at the very end of his 
stormy career he really found- time and inclination to write any- 
thing of, this nature, we may wonder why it was not included 
in the considerable and somewhat miscellaneous volume of his 
works,, or at least mentioned in the chapters which relate to fiis 
public activity after the catastrophe, I ; : < * ; : 

: , Pudde’s -date, 550 b.c., might not be too early for chapter: v., 
if it : stood> alone. But it was evidently written as the close of 
the book,, and perhaps to complete the number of five divisions*, 
after the; model of the. Pentateuch; which would bring it below 
the date of Ezra (457 b.c.). ; And this date is supported by 
internal indications. The Divine forgetfulness has already 
lasted , a very long time since the catastrophe* (•(: for evfer;” 
verse 20); which seems to imply the lapse of : much more; than 
tlfirty-six years : (cf. Zech. i. 12). 1 The hill; -of fZirin is still :a 
deserted site haunted by jackals, as it was when Nehemiah 
arrived,, 445 B>c. (Neh; i. 3,; ii* 3, *43, 17,. iv. 3)... And the condi- 
tions, political and economic, seem to agree with what is told us 
by Nehemiah of the state of things which he found, and which pre- 
vailed before his corning: cf. esp. Nehc v. 2-5 with Lament a tiori 4 




V; 2, ; io,; sand Nehl* wl S,~8. < There* 

is nothings chapter i; which Beheiidah himself might not have ' 
written, had he been, a; poet (ef. Neh. i. 4) J The narrative of ! : 
Neh. xiii. .throws light on verse 10; aiid there are mahy coim 
cidCnees of language, e.g. “■ The Province ” (of Judea), Neh. ; iv* 
3; cf. verse 1; •“ adversaries ?’> (dvis), of Judah’s hostile neigh- 
bours, verse 7, > Neh, iv. 1 1 ptf made my, strength stumble, v 
verse 14, ef. NehJ iv. 4 (Heb. J; the praybrs, verses 21 f., Neh. 
iv. 4 f. (Heb. iii. 36 h):, are similar. The memory of what is told 
in Neh. iv. 5 (11) , Ezra iv. 23 f., v. 5, may perhaps have suggested 
the peculiar term rmn, stoppage, arrest- Vetse f. With verse 3 
Judah migrated from oppression ;■ From greatness of servitude; 
She settled among the nations, Without finding a resting-place,” ; 
cf . Neh; i v. 18 end, Jer. xl. 11 f. The ‘ ■ remnant of the captivity ’ ? 
(Neh; i. 2 f.) became much attenuated (cf. verse 4), because all 
who could escape from the galling tyranny of the foreigner 
left the country (cf; verse 6). Verses xi, 19 (dearth of food), 
20 (danger in the field, starvation in the house) agree curiously 
With Neh. v. 6, 9 f. ••• *'.'•/ 

Chapters ii. and iv. can hardly be dated ^earlier than the 
beginning of the Persian period. • They might then have been 
writ tern by one who; as a young man of sixteen or twenty, had 
witnessed the terrible scenes: of fifty years before. If, however, 
as is generally recognized, these poems are, not the ; spontaneous 
and. unstudied outpourings of passionate grief, but compositions . 
of calculated art and studied effects, written for a purpose, it 
is obvious that they need not be contemporary. A poet of a > 
later generation might have ; sung of the great drama in this 
fashion; The chief 1 < incidents and episodes would be deeply 
graven in! the popular memory; and it is the poet’s function 
to make the past live again. There is much metaphor (i. 13- 
15; ; iLx-4, iii. 1-18, iv; ; 1 if.); s arid ? little detail beyond the 
horrors usual in long sieges (see Deut. xxviii. 52 ff.; 2 Kings , 
vi. 28 f .) Acquaintance with i. the existing literature and the 
popular reminiscences of the last days of; Jerusalem would supply 
an ample foundation for all that we find in these poems. 

Literature. — -T he older literature is fully given by Nagelsbach in 
Lange’s Blbeliverk A.T. xv.' (1868, Eng. trans., 1871, p. t7); Among 
commentaries may be noticed 1 thbse of Kalkar (in Latin). (1836)!; 
O. Thenius* in ; Kurzgef assies Exeg. Hqndbuch (1855), who ascribes 
chapters ii. and iy. to Jeremiah (comp. K. Budde in Z.A.T.W' 1 i: iB% 2, 
p. 45) ; 1 Vaihinger (1857) ; Neumann (1858) ; H. .Ewald in his 
Dichtety vpi. 1;' pt. ii. (2nd ed;, 1866); Ehgelhafdt‘ (i867) ; Nagels- 1 
bach, op. cit. (1868); E. Gerlach, Die Klagelied. Jer. (1868) ; A* ; 
Kamphausen in Bunsen’s Bibelwerk iii. (1868) ; C. F. Keil (4872) (Eng. ; 
trans., 1874) ; Payne Smith in The Speaker's Commentary^ Reuss, 
La 'Bible: poesie lyrique (1879) ;‘ T. K. Cheyne, at end of “ JereifiiahY” ‘ 
Pulpit Commentary ( 1883-18815) pE* H. Plumptre, in- Ellicdtt’s 
O.Ti for i English Readers ( i 884) ; S. Qettli / in Strack-Zockler’s / 
Kurzgef., IComm . A . TV vii. ( 1 889:) ; M. Lohr (.1 89 1 ) and again Hand - , 
koynmmtar zum . A .TV (1 893) ; F. Baethgen ap., , Kautzsch, pie 
Heilige , Schrift d. A.T . (1 894) ; W. F. Adeney, Expositor's Bible ; 
(1895) ; S. Minbcchi, Le Lamentazioni di Geremid (Rome, 1897); and 
Ki Budde!, “ Funf Megillot,” in Kurzer Hd.-Comm. zum A.T. (1898). 

Fpr ; textual and literary . criticism see also. Houbigant, Notae 
Criticae, ii. 47,7-483 (1777); E. H. Rodhe, Nurn Jeremias Tlirenqs 
sbripserit quaestiones (Lundae, 1871) ; F. Mpiitet, Etude sur U livie 
des Lamentations (Geneva, 1875) ; G. Bickell, Cdrmina V: T. metrice, 

1 1 2-1 20 (1882), and Wiener Zeitschrift filr Kunde des M or genlandes, 
viii, , IQI ff, (1 894) (cf. also, his Dichtungen der Heb,rder, i. 87-t 08-, 1 
1882) ; Merkel, X) her das A.T. Buck der Klagelieder. (Halle, 1889) ; 

J. DyserinCk, Theqlogisch Tijdschrifty xxvi. 359 ff. (1892) ; S. A. Frie^, 

‘ 1 Fafallele zwischen Thr. iv. , v. find der Makkabaerzeit , 1 i T:W . , 

xiii. i io ff; (1893) (chaps.; iv. v. Maccabdari ; i.-iii. Jeremiah’s) ; and 
on the other side Ldhr, Z.A.T.W. xiy. 51 ff. (1894).;: id. ib.; p.,31 ff., ; 
Der Sprachgebrauch des Baches der Klagelieder ; and Lohr, ** Threni iii. 
und die jeremianische Autorschaft des Buches Her Klagelieder,” 
Z.A .T. W.y xxivi 1 ff. (1904). 1 ’ 

Oh the prosody, see (besides the works of Bickell and Dyserinck) 

K. Budde, “ Das hebraische Klagelied/’ ^.d.r. W. f ii. 1 ff . (188^)., iii. 
299 ff. ( 1 883 )> , xi., 234 ff- (1891), xii, 31 ff. 261 ff.. (1892) ; Preussische 
Jafirbuchety Ixxiii. 461 ff . ( i 893) ; and C. J ! . Ball, ” The Metrical 
Stfiietfure Of Qirioth,” P 1 S.B.A . (March 1 887); (The writer Was then 
unacqtiainted with Budde’s previous labours.) . 

The following may also be consulted, NOldeke, Die A.T. Literatur , 

§ p. X42r 148 (1868) ; SeineCke, Gesch. des Volhes Israeli, ii. 29 ff .: :( 1 884) ; 

tade, Gesch . p. ; 704 , n. 1 (1887) ; Smend in Z.A. T. W. ( 1 888) , 
p. 62if. ; Steinthal , ‘ 4 Die Klagelieder Jer.’;’ in Bibel und Rel. -philosophic , 
16H33X1890} ; Driver; LiQ. T. (1891 )y p. 428, “The Lamentations!’ ; amd . 
Ch%nC’s article I ‘iLamentastions^Book),’’ Tn Enbi Bibl. iiil (G. J. B.^)| 


LAMETH, ALEXANDRE THEODORE VICTOR, Comte de. 
(1 760-1829);; Trench; soldier rand politician, was born M Baris! 
on the 20th of. Gctober 1760.; He served in the American War: 
of Independence under Rochambeau, and in 1789 was sent as 
deputy to the States General by the nobles of the bailliage of, 
Peronne. In the Constituent Assembly he formed with Barnave 
and Adrien Duport; a sort of association called the ” Triumvirate,” 
which controlled a group of abbut forty deputies forming the 
advanced left of the A^embly. He presented a famous report’ 
in the Constituent 4 s s^mbly on fhe organization of the army, 
but is better known by his eloquent speech on the 28th of 
February 1791, at the Jacobin Club, against Mirabeau, whose 
relations with the cpifrt were beginhing to be suspected, and who 
was a personal enemy of Lameth. However, after the flight of 
tfie king to Varennes,, Lameth became reconciled with the court. 
He served in the army; as marSchapde-camp under Luckner and 
Lafayette, but was accused; of treason J on the 1 5th of August 
1 792, fled 1 the country, and was imprisoned by the Austrians. 
After ,hi^ release he engaged in commerce at Hamburg with his 
brother Charles and' the due d’Aiguillon, and, did hot return to 
France u'hf il : 'fhe ‘ 'Cphaulat^l, ? The. Empire he was made 
prefect successively iii several’ departments, and in 1 8 10 was 
created a baron. In ; 1814 he attached himself to the Bourbons, 
and under the TLestpratipn was appointed prefect of Somme, 
deputy for Seine-Inferieure and finally deputy for Seine-et-Oise, 
in which capacity he was a leader of the Liberal opposition. 
He died in' Paris on the 1 8th of March 1829. He was the author 
of an important JHistpry of the 'Constituent Assembly (Paris, 5 
2 vols., 1828-71829). 1 t ^ 

Of his two brothers, Theodore Lameth (1756-1854) served 
in the American war, ’ sat in the Legislative Assembly as deputy 
from the department of Jura,, and ‘became marechal-de-camp ; 
and, Charles M alo, Francois LAmeth (1757-1832), who also 
served iii America, was deputy to the States General of 1789, 
but emigrated early in the Revolution, returned to France 
; under the Consulate, and was appointed governor of Wurzburg 
under the Empire. Like Alexandre, Charles joined the Bourbons, 
succo^ng Alexandra as deputy in 1829. 

I See F f A. Aulard. Xw Orateurs de VAssemblee Constituante (Paris, 

1 965) ; also fvl . Tourneux, Bibliog. de Vhistoire de Paris (vol. iv. , 
1906, ” Lameth : * • vv,.; ■ . 

! LAMET 7 ?|E, ' - ’ , ' (1709-1751), French 
'physician and philosopher, the earliest of the materialistic 
writers of the ’ inuminatibn, was born at St Malo on the 25th 
of ' December 1 709. After studying theology in the Jansenist 
schools for some ye^rs , ! he suddenly decided to adopt the 
profession Of medicine. 5 *In 1733 'he went to Leiden to study under 
Boerhaave, and in 1742 returned to Paris, where he obtained 
the appointnxent of surgeop to the guards. During an attack 
of fever he! made observations on himself with reference to the 
action of quickened circulation upon thought, which led him to 
the conclusion thaf psyphical phenomena were to be accounted 
for as (He effects of organic changes in the brain and nervous 
system. This . conclusion he/ ^ worked out in his earliest philo- 
sophical work, the Pfistoire naturelle d e I’dme, which appeared 
about 1745. So great was the outcry caused by its publication 
that Lamet trie was forced to take refuge in Leiden, where he 
developed his do6 tfiLnes still more boldly and completely, and 
with great originality, in U Homme machine (Eng. trans., 
London, .1750; ed. with introd. and notes, J. Assezat, 1865),, 
and V Homme piante y treatises based upon principles ' of the 
most consistently materialistic character. The ethics of these! 
principles were worked out in Discqurs sur le bonheur f La 
\ Volupte , and U Art de jouir , in which the end of life is found in 
the pleasures of ithe senses, and virtue is reduced to self-love. 
Atheism is the only means of ensuring the happiness of the world, 
which has been rendered impossible by the wars brought about 
jby theologians. The soul is only the thinking part of the body, 

1 and with the body* it passes ! away* When! death comes, the farce \ 
is over (Id farce < eshjouie), therefore let us take our pleasure 
while we can* Lametfcrie has been called the Aristippus of 
modern materialism,” j 5 So strong) -Was the feeling against turn 


if 
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that mmy# Ha 

Frederick the! Great* not io’nly ? allowed khinb? to ^practise -<a&v a) 
physician/ but appointed him > fcburt oseadeik) ? > ®e< died : onrf the> 
nth fof; November *175.1;-;. His’ coifeetdd (Euvres philosopMques^ 
aippearedv after ‘hi& death in several dditioris*, published in London j \ 
Berlin and" Amsterdam respectively. .» 0 1 r ,u ; ; . r 
‘ The; chief authority for his life Is kked&lbgei written by.Frederiek the 
Great>fermtM4^Aas^at’si.-fsdi of fltgmrnp mnctyine). In modem times,' 
La.TOttri^ has,. ^een judged, Jes^ severely^ see /F,’ A n Lange,: Gesqhichte . 
des^Materiaitsmus. |Engrtrahs.; by fft C, Thomas, ii. i88d) : N^rde ' 
Qttdpht tyld. &brf$$%qridt } 4 -) &' a ’'MtttPie, 'id itihetses ctimres •(1873, '"With 
complete hikory> of-vhiSMWorks)^. 1 & Fofitzky, J. D. 'dd Ldmettrie , 
S&in ibebeftyUfyd \$ 0 ine^fflierjpe (1,900) ;-< Fo Bicavet, / ‘ La Mettrie e£ | la; 
crifiqpe, ailpmande,*”. .ip dpompfp. rendu, dps i.zfyipqp ?dqs. 

Sciences , . morales $ pplitfquek y . xxxji. ( 1 889) , a ' reply to German re- 1 
HAbifitatiphs'of Lambttrie? 01 ‘ • : ' y ; j ; ' ' c y T m; ' u : - r ' • v \ r: y v 

I'pAMfkt iri /Greek';; qiideti off Libya.' She was( 
beloved by 'Zeus; apd^henflera xbbbed her of her children but 
of jealousy, s|fe killed every*' child she 'could get into her 'poWer 
(t)j6dJ‘-Sic.;;kx. '’4:1 ScftoiV' feStSpiiihes,; . 757)/ Hence. 
i$Ma 1 cathe’ ; to ! mtyui a female, bogey or demon, Whose name; 
was' (used; by ! Greek mothers : to , ftrigmpri their Children ; from ' 
the; Greek' she passed into '.Romaii demohbiogy. ' She was repre- 
senTed’ wij^h/ a ^woman’s face anil a serpent’s tail. y She ‘was alsdi 1 
khowri ak : a sort of 1 Bqrid/the' prototype Of the modern vathptrd; 
who/ in the. form.; of a beautiful;' yoirian enticed ybung'’ men ; t :& 
her 5 'embraces^ in . order , that she might ‘ feeii on/ their life and : 
heart 1 $ bfeipd? In /this f prm she /appears in /Goethes/ Dip ’ Brdtif^ 
von pprinth ^ (and* ''KeatS^s/ Ldrnia. The name 4 Lamia is .clearly 
the' feihihiiie form hf 'Lahius, king- oh the L^estiygpries 
At some, early period, or imsome districts* Lamps arid Lamia 
^bytht'^^Orping; to' soiri^ /^ccoup^^ Boseidon)' were , 

Worshipped /as ' gobs ; but I/the ‘ namep .did, not , attain 5 general, 
cufrency.' 'Theh history is remarkably like .that bf the maligpaht 
class dfdqmdhs 'in Germanic arid ‘ Celtic folk-lore. ' Bpth. fames ' 
odcuh m the' ^ geographical' / nomenciattire. of Greece' and ' Asia J 
Minor parid it is probable that the deities belong’ to that rehgiori 
which spread! from 'Akk/^ pto" Greece. / ! 

Eh g- hlanmaesspl^ loaf ? arid ‘ 

mgesse ? mass, , “ loaf-mass ;”) j .originally ' in ' England' the fjes'tival 
of ,tiie ydieat/hrityest ; cGebrated/pri the ist. of &Ugu,st ? , 0 ,S. It 
was one of the old quarter-days, being equivalent to midsummer) ; 



still; payable in| /England at' 'Lammast^ Scotl^hd it /is ; 

gbherally;obsprved, but dn ; the. 1 2th of August, smce tlie alttra- ' 
tipn of tjie calendai* in ’Gpprjge. il ’s f reign. Its/nariiehw^s ; in'’ 
alfusidh ' to/ the, custbm L that’'eac^i , ’; wprshipppb. shotild presOiiL in' 
the cburch a loaf /made of the new Wheat as J ari pnering of: the 1 
fii-st-fruits. . r /V " | ■ ’.'‘/'.r, 1 ' ^ • / /* I/ 

A relic sysieiii-tif' aj^ibuitur^;putVivdi 

in' the ;sp- i calied//hhammas . Lands. ” These were lands ' enclosed 
ahT held m severalty during^the; grpwing' of corn and grass arid 
thrown open to. pasturage /during /the* rest 'b£. the ; year for' those 
whp / had 1 ePmmp^ t/ghts. j /.These qbminoijiers / niighb be the 
seyeral. owhers^ the inhabitants pf/a^parishv/fr v eemeri qT a bp'rorigh, 
teriapts bf a maridr,;&c. / The ppening’of the fields by throwing 
down; the ' fences took place' on fLariima.s Day (12th of Augiist) 
for corp-iarids ; arid on 4 ;0^;^Mjdsumpi^r L)ayl(6t:h’ dLduiyt tbr 
grass..' I’ 'TKe^ ; remained open until me ‘ fol|bwing Lady ' Day.' 
ThusVin law; '//lammas lands ^ belong to the several bw’riej;s iri 
fdh-simple/subject; for half the, year to the; rights of ' pasturage 
of other . peopfe 1 (Baylid v . , ^ssm^Amtiersti 1877, 6 Ch. D. , 50)/ ‘ ' 1 
‘See' 1 further T. Seebohm, 1 T^d'Bngtish ^y^ilfHge CMn^iiUtijfy Gv'L’ ? 
ElSon, ■ Cornfrioris and WWst& ( Band$\ fk • } Vmogriadoff > ’ WilVainage in \ 
■England/.-' k, :>nj :ai‘ ni A* *\ hut: . v-; v \ . ! 

LAl(i]ta<ERGSYE^'l«Ger. MMmrh^^der^Eamm, drimb, and Geier, 
vriltere)-! £ - or 4 bearded ; : ynliure; 1 "the* » Fulco -c barbdtus oof ^Linnaeus; 
arid^the 1 ''ft&rbdtuSjbf} Iriiejdftr^ ^otnithologist^,‘ bnebf the/ 

gfahdest 1 * bitdsiOffprey nb’f i the Taladabct-ic ■r%ion^infebiting : 
l^ydmdurit^'chtoi^fos&^PotttigaMo 
though -withiri historic' tinie^^ihasibeeh exteirminat^d ^ several! 
of its arideriLhauhtsJ^fts^ northerUtrarige?l(n>iEurope> does^ ridt 
Beeiri to'te^vemfeerided^ farther ^thte the ' southern Trontieri: of:. 


f Bavdria, /or.rthe^ neKp^bburibOoii rMlSalzburgj-t but ; in,/Asia it? 
formerly/ irerighesdi. fa»e jrigheis iatitiude,ilhay ? ng been < f ©uridi :dvenusoi 
j lately Ias i n 83a 1 in thfe, Amiir tegion i whpre,; according to. , iG.i ;Fi 
jRadde ^Beitr^ 'Kmnifi. bRussi rRdehs, xxiikljpl 467));,, lit has now. 
j left, but its: name! It is: not uncommon on many, parts of i the) 
i Hdriaalayas, 1 ^whero it breeds ; (and on the ^mountains of Kuiriiaon 
arid the. Punjab, and/ is the f golden eagle /* of most Anglos 
Indians.' It is found also in Persia,. Palestine,! Crete arid Greece; 
theftalian.Alps, Sicily, Sardinia,. arid Mauritania. A->< ; ; . n 

I Mn some external ; characters; the . lammergeyer is intermediate > 
between the families Vulttiridm dw&Falconidae, and the opinion ; 
of ' systematists has from timer to time .varied 'as tq- its proper' 
position. It is now generally : agreed, however, that, it >is‘ more: 
jclosely : allied with the . eagles J than with the vultures, and The 
ishb-family GypaMinae. of The Ealcomdae • has been formed! to) 
contain it, , :• • - : •/ j:-' vd? .-r:ot! k; -7;- < o-ibv 

I The whole length of the bird is from 43 tb 46 im,; of which;:! 
hoWever, about 20 are due. to. the /long ; cuneif brmr / tailyi while : 
ithe pointed wings measure more than 30 in. from the* carpal/ 
joirit to The tip;, The top of the Read isi white, bounded by black, 
which, beginning iri; stiff bristly ■ feathers. tuTrited forwards, over 
'the base of the beak, proceeds; on either sidej of the- fafcerin 'a • 
well-defined band- to the eye, where it bif urea less into. Two narrow/ 
stripes, of which the upper one passes above and beyond, That?: 
feature -till just in front of the scalp it suddenly turns up wards.: 
across, the' bead' and meets the ; corresponding stripe> frbm' the 
opposite side, enclosing, the ; white.; forehead already: mentioned,/ 
while the ; lower stripe extends; beneath the eye about: ...$$ 'far ■ 
backwards^ and; then suddenly stops i A; tuft; Of black, bristly , 
feathers: projects beardlike from: the; base of The ;mandible,‘and ? 
igiyes. the bird one of its: commonest epithets in many languages.- . 
The rest of the bead, the he'eky throat; and lower parts generally 1 
ar:e Tlbthed with lanceolate feathers off; a pale 4 tawny, colours! 
sometimes so pale- as to be nearly white: beneath; while the 
scapulars, back and wing-coverts generally, .a are of, : a glossy ; 
greyish-black,- most ! of the feathers; ihaving f a. white shaft and a - . 
median, tawny line. . The quill-feathers, both , of thg wings and 
tail, are of a dark, blackish-grey,; The irides arqpf ghglit orange, 1 
and. the sclerotic tunics^equivalemt! to : the ‘-white oft the eye.? 
iin most ariimals^-whiCh in few birds arb visible, are iri this very 
icprisiiicuriuS arid of . a bright scarlet-, ' giving it ari air of; great ( 
Iferocity. In the > young of the. year .the s Whole ’ head, .xieck , and \ 
thfoat are clothed in dull black,, and. most .'of the feathers of the 
imaritle and Wing^coverts are broadly tipped and mesially ! 
sti^ked^th-jt^Wri^ or lightish-grey. . ‘ / ; . v.d/l. V 

• , The lammergeyer breeds early, in the year. The nest is pf \ 
large size, built' of ^ticks, lined with soft, material arid: placed 
of Tock-^a snot, briiriff chosen, and ofteri ocCunied for 


ion a ledge of rock-^-a spot being chosen, and ofteri occupied for 
many ■ ^rears/; which’, is nearly ' always difficult of accesS; '' Here 
in the month of February a single egg [is. usu^ly ^dt ‘ .Tjii^/is ■ 
more than 3 in. in, length by nearly 2| in brfeadth, of a pale 
but lively brownish-orange. The young ! when in the nest are 
clad; iri 4 owri of a dirty white, Varied; with, grey . on the head : 
and nepk, and . with ochraceous in the . iliac region,. /( ■’/ , i; / /; 

There js much discrepancy as to the ordinary : food of: the- 
lammergeyer, some observers maintainiiig that l it lives almost 
erifirely on carrion, offal and even 5 ordyfe; but . ‘ there ; is’ , no | 
question of its frequently taking . living prey; arid ft is, reasonable * 
to suppose, that this bird, like so many others; is not. everywhere. 
nnifdrm>dri ! its;; habim. Its name shows dt toy be : the; reputed; 

; enemy of aftppherdri,; and it is jn S0md m^dsU r ri ritving to thrift ; 
! hostility that it has been exterminate^ .in , so many ; parts' of fts- 
! European range.:. But the lammergeyer has also a great partiality 
Ifdri bones, 'which when small enough it j swallows/ 1 > When they^rire ; 
too larg^,' itds said to dear dvith , f herii; to a, gteat 'height ririd dropy 
ithem on a. took qy ktofte, that/ they may be 'brqkqh' ;>ftfto- /pjeqes, ; 
of convenient size. Hence; its : name ossif rage,? . by! * which p the.. 

• ; A See )a (paper by . Dr vGirtanner on this ./bird in.Switzerlands;(cF^ i 
handi. x St-QMU .naiurwl GesellscJiafti T 8 ri 9 ~ii 8 . 70 , ,pp/ 1 47 - 244 L , h i-v- / 

? Among other criiries attributed to^ the: species J isthdt., aecordirigo 
; tb i Pliny ; Nat. \ x. ‘ ea’p; 3) , - pfe havirigC d^usedithe -death of /fhb * 
pbefl Aesdhylus, dropping a^toftpise ionifhisrbald head! / In thei 




Hebrew is . right Jy'f n^i&^P^r<ife@<S ife#sieniof> 
the TBJMe' - (Lew xiiM/3;; ©eut. IcbdfupKtednihi© 

o$PWPi ami applied to !a bird which HaismbMkbitof the Mindr /-? 4 ’ : 

, * t'3?b$'M mpwgeyeriof • nontfeeasiem ^ 

ally disffeiacty ahdJ <is, khowmsksioGypaeius /nteridiotiaMszm: & 
modifies e - Inhabits litbTj^.6mblb»:*tiip.f^rtjhi^ bird^ from iwhicb 
it* 'diSeirs in littlemore -than (wanting: the ?blaeb 6tm|>fe belbw/rth& 
eye> andbhaviitgt>the/lo^e^ffyart)idf the itarsn^;baiie of ifeathersU 
It lisfIhe«;^)goMen eagbf- of! Brted&e IFmwhp )ahd/ has 'dapml 
be^htiftdty figuredhy Joseph/ W 61 # in?®. RuppelFs Sysfc Whets.' 
dMM&gd Nord^QS^Afrika-S’ (Tafqa ) .* - B ? o<:, fiod lm5jm(AdNtf)imj 
a LAM 0 IG|NOJSf, : a ’French) family, ;dwhich takes/its? natagirom? 
Lampignon, a^ place said? to have been in its posse§si©nisino4 the ' 
r3th century, One of « its? several branches i is that l of Laihoignom 
de Malesherbes. Several of the LamoignohS ' halve d played! 
important parts in the history of F^|hcb; and the -family has? been 
specially distinguished m ; , the leg 4 l\; profession; > « * GtnnLilAU'ME 
de« Kmoignon (1617^1077), attiih^Cjeminmce *uas : > & fla^yeP 
and be&Sme president of the p^rlement of Paris 
on the popular, and' later ontfie royalist side' during the.Eronde, 
he presided at the ear-liefsitiings of the trial of’ Fouqiieti, ; whom 
he regarded as innocent, -and he was associated 1 with Golberty 
whom .,h e was able more than once to thwartic Lainoignoh 
tried toy|^ of prance and sought the k>&efy;hf 

n|ensof detWs like Boijeau and Kacine; a Having- ireceiydd tMehi 
rewards dor his .public "services, herdieiiii^ Paris bn the»iibth {<of 
Decemb^' 16/77. Giiillaunip’s seedftdson, Nicolaside Lamoignon 
( 1648-1^^4)7 took the surname of B asville. Folldwing i his 
hereditary calling He filled .many public offices, serving as int end- 
ant of Montauban, of Pau, of Poitiers and of Languedoc ; b ef ore 
his T 'retirement? in: i7<i8. > ?His adnfiHistratiom of Lahguedoc >wa& 
chiefly iremark’able for vigorous measures against? the Camisardsi 
and othbr #r<Dtestknts, but ? ini other .‘ directions 1 his work ihibhfe 
south pfi Ef ahbeokas . more beneficent, as^r -folio wing the: example: 
of: Colbert, hd .t encouraged agriculturb- and. industry * .generally’ 
ahd vdid something ! towards improving? the' means! of communica^ 
tiont (r.He wrote] a 'M emoird, which? contains muGh iinterestingi 
information: about? his < public work, JiThis #asi published < at 
Amsterdam iiri;*r 724. Lartioignon; #hO. is ^called by Saint? Simon,? 

• “JfcKe Mng-'and/tyranittofriLangdedbc,^ dibd in Paris on the 17th 
of May ©7 24. Chretien Francois bEKLAMOiGitON: ? (j 173 &ra 7 :& 9 ) ' 
entered public life at an early age andl was.aa actor in the? troubles? 
which : heralded the Revolution, First son < the Side of the parley 
meht andi later on that of .* the. king he was one of : the assistants of! 
Lomenie dg, Brienne, whose unpopularity and fall he shared. 
He committed suicid^on the 15th of May 1789. 

LAMQNT, JOHANN VON (1805-1^79), Scottish-German 
astronohxer .and fiiagrietician, was born ,at Btabmar, Aberdeen- 
shire, on 43)% of December 1805. yjpgj$#as sent at the age 
of twelve i^bj^M^^diat thi^ Scottish n^fi^tery in Regensburg, 
and apparently ^l^en af fe^a©&^tuifitbd i^his native country. 
His strong bent for sbfentihafstudies Va§ ro^ogiiized by the head 
of the monastery, P. Deassoiif"€^^wl^^%c6mmendation he 
was admitted in 1827 to the then new dbservatory of Bogen- 
hausen (near Munich), where he worked rinder J. Soldner. 
After the death of his chief in 1835 he was, on lL.IL, Schumacher’s 
recommendation, appointed to succeed him as director of the 
observatory. In 185.2 he beeaifie professor of astronomy at 
t?he/uhi*versity* Of Mikfich • and? held fobt h these po&ts t iRMsdlath* ? 
which todld ' placet on the 6th?ofc Au^t?:r8i79 J , f dLamou)t5was'ia n 
member r of r the : academies of Brussels, Ifp&aia and Prague ,i Ms 
the Royal Societiy of Edinburgh,? of :the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society <arid of many other learned corporations. * Among i has 
cdntriBuitions < to : astronomy m& ay-fife cnoted f his* ^eleven fizotie - 1 
catalogues? of Starsy '.‘Ws^meaStkeMents^idm f 

iibbulaeirradd‘H<blusterS, and; nhis ^determination of . .the i ifiass >df ; 
Bfanfis ffomicobservatiioiis of ? its'>safelliteS/v(Mew.i Asirom^Qd. 
xJk^r, 1838) . vA m-agnetic' observatory > was equipped <at\ B ogen- 


!(MQTITE 


I hausm f nin ^840 1 thrdugl| hfev iidt3ati^;<'i’h-e? K bxedut^ 
i hefaslVe magnetic surveys>y849Mi8587 hnnouhdbd - the magnetic 
i decenlmal I period da vi 8^6, fi and.: his/ discdvery rof eartdi-eurrte^ 
| ifi : 1862,1 ? Has? (MWft&btUihi 1/849); is 

j ajStandard.wdrkoU f the.subjeotaO w A r oci;i o:iw hur 


the kfrfivTj, uf/Greek dk^kaliwiter^. 


1 Sir E.:>Roft&lds'S Ghti iBmfcs.- reMiig'^Ekcfr 4 e$y ®h& magnetism} 

| pp^2^4^3t \Ilqyal §Q$i,e$y'p Qat'- 'Pfi Scientific P^erAi /vols. iii.i viibaB 
j ) L AMORI CIERE, OHRlS>TOPHiE fa^QN > vLOUIS JUGHAIfl^ 
i DE ?j(i 806*1 8fi5)y Ereawir igendral, wwas ibofh^at) >NanJtes on dtlre 
! mtb * of. /September i8q6 y. rand I entered! the Engineers: in 1828^/ 

! He seryeddn the ? Algetian • campaigns' from: 1 830? onwards, ; and* 

| by/ 3:840 ; he had risen Hi© Ithe j grade r birlmmScMaMe^eafdpv(ma}or^) 
j general) ! • (Three /years: later * he / was niada/ai general ' of division^ 

1 He was/ one of >thi) most? distinguished ratid efeoiemt of ?Bugeaudis ? 
j gbnerals, * rendered qspedial j service at 1 Islyi (August : ; 14;? :>i 844)7: 

: acted temporarily as :goverrior-genef al /lof //Algeria, and finally' 

; effected a ithe ^capture r of: Abdj * .el-RAden: an £.847* > Lambrieidre 
I todk^m^pmt^ m thb v pdlitic!al fivbnts of 1848, both as ; sc member 
| of the Chamber of Deputies and fifiltdry -1 ' 

j Hndefi the fbgimb ofj CeneraP/CavMgfiafdIBe , MSB time 
! midis terf/of war J 8 ::Frdfru ? ©848 j to > 1-85 $ j Lambriddre : waS cond of 
[i the most conspicuous opponents of the policy of. Louis Napoleon^ 
and* at/ the coup d y Mafaoi‘ the shdi of 1 December ;r8 5 i r he 1? was 
! arrestedi and bxiiedri ? >He /refused to . give tin This* /allegiance » to the? 

| emperor; N apoleoh J III.9 and! in i860 iaceepted thb* command 
| of the pkpal army; >which • he led in the 'Italian campaign of? r86o,. 
i On the 1 8th; of September pf fihat year) he waS severely, defeated? 

; by' the (Italian arihy ai>CasMfidardo: / His lastiyearswerespent- 
: in) cbmbldte: retirement in Eraiide (he had been allowed to return 
j ini 1857.),, and he/: Med at . Prouzel i (Somnae)^onB the. i ithlof 
: September !i<865?. cv,vh. ; l >/.-• r/>0( o>U -h-r \ui 

I V See jKeller, Le£$vercd ] 4 e i £&norfy$re .(pjaHSVi<$873^ ■ ' u > : : j n >0 

liAi MOTHE LE VAYER, FRANgOIS DE (158841672); French 
j Wrifeeiiy ? tes> born; in /Pads aof a* /noble? family of /'Maine: , -His? 

| father was ? hn aviocut ati the/parlement- bf * Paris /and ' autnor* of . 
j a >!curious treatise n on «: the functions .- of ambassadors, entitled: 
i LSgatusj, y spu* > 'Js)e i > fagdtmurmi Privileges, idffiuo $to munefa . Ubellub 
I (uisto) and illustratedrimainly? f dom : ancient history^ ^'Frangoisi 
! succeeded his father at! >the Bpailemenit,: but: gave! up - his post’ 

; about i 1647 > and ; devoted himself otb- travel j dud 8 belle's !l lettmsi 
His Considerations stir VMaquence frdngmse (©638) ! procured? fiiip ' 

; admissioh to i the; Academy^ and? his De r Pinstmction de { Mgn tie 
I Dauphin, i (1:640) j attracted the' attention of Richelieu.! Iln 1649* 

; Anne of Austria entrusted; .him with the/ educatiokjOf drear seebnd, 
son :knd'\sUbsequently ^witb the^ i)coihpletipk >: ^f^-iOo^^^IV'/s: 
j education,: ^which hadVbeen* very mtieh /neglected. > The^dut-dcime: 

? of ' his pedagogic labours ' was a f sedes of - books oomprisingtthd 
' Gtographie ; - RhUmique, 'Mot ale; Ecqnomique, Politique, i iLogique p 
and! Physique^ dw prince (i63'.ih*i: 6^8)':: :>:.*Phe/ 'king*.. reMrdedrhig 
i tutor by -appointing himrhistoxiographbr bf France’ and idouncillor! 

; of / state. La Mothe iLei Vayen died iin- Paris. ; >Mbdesty Sceptical, I 
and bccasionally bbsoene -in his Latin- pieces sand* In his verses^ 
j he made himself - a persohm gmta . -at; the? - French: i court^ ;wherd 
libertinism/ a-nj ideas and morals was hailed; with relish 1 . Besides? 
Hisi ’educatiokal 'worksy he : wrote- WugementA stir: les ^aMiMsl et 
; pirimipxtm. hUtoriens' grecs \et hdtms; (91646)] ;;ar treatise ' entitled 
! Dtiepeu de< cerptiudi qu’ik y d em kistoire £1668) 7 which>in/ a./sease\ 
marks / the beginning// of r hislorieal::'Criticisip!lini iFrahee; i/and 
! sbeptical Dialogues,' * published posthumously uridbr- the pseudo^- 
|nym of Qfosius'BTubefo. i ■ An. incomplete edition ^ -.of his works: wa^ 
j published at >Dresdmiinia>7564i;7 59. Br/u \\{< moil .m^rvoul m 
| SeeiBaylei-’ ! DicHonnaite.ecritique^ article ^'Vayerfi’g L. ! fetierim,/ 
\Essai sur La Mothe Le Vayen \ £$491* ■‘'/rnve.:,Y' In :Avol 

j fbA? 8M0T111, . ANTOINE rHDUl)AR lijpE ; ((i 6724x73 i)V ^ /Prehch 
| author, wasv bOrn in>sParis/ion the/i8th of January 2. 

1 16.93 fiis comedy . Jpest prigmemd proved- a ! complete -fa^ure; ’which 
; so depressed? the rauthor: f that / he < • coMempl/ated . . joining/ j' the 
I Trappkts,: 'but dfpiir ! years later her again :bpgadf<wr»tingnop^rast 
Iknd baHets,jc^.fi'fIl 1 iE^o^eig'^s^iv(^97),mnd? trageddesr/^one of 
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which, Inks de Castro (172$), was produced with immense! 
success , at the Theitre F rangais. , He was a champion ;of- the' 


sfeesi oiothm^sfir^e^) ithet ^Ifestival of lamps, ,r Lychnokaie,! 
which wap held atoSais in Egypt, except ;in the vast: number of* 


moderns in the revived controversy ; of the ancients and moderns. 
Madame Dacier had. published; ( 1699) a translation Of the Iliad, 
and La Motte, who knew no Greek, made a translation (1714) 
in verse founded on her work. The nature of his work may be 
judged' from his Own expression: “ I have taken the liberty 
to change what I thought disagreeable 4’n \ He defended the 

moderns in the Discours sur Homer e prefixed to his translation, 
and in his Reflexions sur la critique (1716); Apart from the 
merits of the controversy, it was conducted on La Motto’s side 
with a wit and politeness which compared very favourably 
with his opponent’s methods. He was elected to the Academy 
in 1710, and soon after became blind. La Motte . carried on a ! 
correspondence with the duchesse du Maine, and was the friend 
of Fontenelle. . He had; the same freedom from prejudice, the 
same inquiring mind: as the latter, and it is on the excellent prose 
in which his ; views are ; expressed that his reputation rests. He 
died in Paris on the 26th of December 1731. 

His CEuvrks du thedtre (2 vols.) appeared in 1730, and his (Euvres 
(10 vols,) in 1754. See A. H. Rigault, Histoire de, la, , querelle des 
anciens et des modernes : (1859). 

LAMOUREUX, CHARLES (1834-1899), French conductor 
and violinist, was born at Bordeaux on the 28th of September 
1834. ,H0 studied at the Pau Conservatoire, was engaged as 
violinist at the Opera, and in 1864 organized a series of concerts 
devoted to chamber music. Having journeyed to England 
and assisted at a Handel festival; he thought he would attempt 
something similar in Paris. At his bwn expense he founded 
the “ Societe de l’Harmonie Sacree,” and in 1873 conducted 
the first performance in Paris of Handel’s Messiah. He also 
gave performances of Bach’s St Matthew Passion , Handel’s^ 
Judas Maccabaeus , Gounod’s Gallia , and Massenet’s Eve . In 
1875 he conducted the festival given at Rouen to celebrate the 
centenary of Boieldieu. The following year he became chef 
d-orchestre at the Oprira Comique. In 1881 he fouftded the 
famous concerts associated with his name, which contributed 
so much to popularize Wagner’s music in Paris. The perform^ 
ances 1 of detached pieces taken from the German master’s works, 
did riot, however, satisfy him, and he matured the project to 
produce Lohengrin, which at that time had not been heard in 
Paris. For this purpose he took the Eden Theatre, and on the 
3rd of May ±887 he conducted the. first performance of Wagner’s 
opera in the French capital. Owing to the opposition of the 
Chauvinists, the performance was not repeated; but it doubtless 
prepared the way for the production of the same masterpiece 
at the Paris Opera a few years later. Lamoureux was successively 
second chef d-orchestre at the Conservatoire,: first chef d-orchestre 
at the; Opera Comique, and twice first chef d’ orchestre at the 
Opera. He visited London on several occasions, and gave 
successful concerts at the Queen’s Hall. Lamoureux died at 
Paris on the 21st of December 1899. Tristan und Isolde had 
been at last heard in Paris, owing to his initiative and Under 
his direction. After conducting one of the performances of this 
masterpiece he was taken ill and succumbed in a few days, 
having had the consolation before his death of witnessing the 
triumph of the cause he had so courageously championed. 

LAMP (from Gr. Xa/x7ras, a torch, Xa/xTrety, to shine), the general 
term for an apparatus in which some combustible substance, 
generally * fot illuminating purposes, is held; , Lamps are usually 
associated with: lighting; though- the term is also employed in 
connexion with heating, (e:g. spirit-lamp); and as now employed 
for, oil, gas and electric light, they are dealt with in the article 
on Lighting. F rom the artistic point of view, in modern times, 
their variety precludes detailed reference here; but their archaeo- 
logical history deserves a fuller account. 

; 1 A ncient Lamps. ^Though / Athenaeus states (xv. 760) that the 
lamp . (fhvxvos) was not aft ancient invention in Greece, it had 
crime; into general use there for domestic purposes by the 4th 
century b.g., ! and no doubt had long before been employed 
for; temples or other places where a permanent light was required 
in room of the torch of Homerictimesi Herodotus (ii.i 62) 


them; Each was ; filled with oil ho as to burn the whole night.- 
I Again he speaks of: evening as the tiftie of lamps (irepl Xux^cov, 
vii. 215). Still,' the scarcity of lamps in a style anything like 
l that of an early period, compared; with the immense number of 
them from the late Greek and Roman age, seems to justify 
i the remark of Athenaeus. The- commonest ‘sort of domestic 
lamps were of terra-cotta and of the shape seen in figs. 1 and 2 
with a spout or nozzle ( pvKTrip ) in which the wick (dpvaXkis) 
burned, a round hole on the top to pour in oil by, arid a handle 
to: carry the lamp with. A lamp with two or more spouts Was 
8 i/iv%os, rplfxv^osy &c., but these terms would not apply 
strictly to the large class of lamps with numerous holes for wicks 
; but without nozzles. 

Decoration was con- • 
fined to the front of 
j the handle, or more 
; commonly to the 
; circular space oft: the 
: top of the lamp,: and 

lit consisted almost Fig. i. 

; always of a design in 
: relief, taken from 
; my thology or legend,; 
from objects of daily 
I life or scenes such as 
displays of gladiators ' 
or chariot races; 
i from animals and 
the chase. A lamp in the British Museum has a view of the 
interior of a Roman circus with spectators looking on at a 
chariot race. In other cases the lamp is made altogether of a 
fantastic shape, as in the form of an animal, a bull’s head, or a 
human foot . Naturally colour was excluded from the ornamerita- 
tion except in the form of a red or black glaze, which would 
resist the heat. The typical form of hand lamp (figs. 1, 2) is a 
combination of the flatness necessa'ry for carrying steady and 
remaining steady when set dcwn, with the roundness evolved 
from the working in clay and: characteristic of vessels in that 
material. In the bronze lamps this same type is retained, 
though the roundness was less in keeping with metal. Fanciful 
shapes are equally common in bronze. The standard form of 
handle consists of a ring for the forefinger and above it a kind 



Fig. 3. 


of palmette' for the thumb. Instead of the palmette is, sometimes 
a crescent , no doubt in allusion to the moon. It would only be 
with bronze lamps; that the cover protecting the flame from 
the wind could be used, as was the case out of doors in Athens. 
Such a lamp was in fact a lantern. Apparently it was to the 
lantern that the Greek word lampas, a torch, was first transferred, 
probably from a custom of having guards to protect; the torches 
also. Afterwards it came to be employed for the* lamp itself 
Qibxyos* iucerna). When Juvenal (SaL iii. 277) speaks of the 
aenea lampas , he may mean a torch with a bronze handle, but 
more, probably either a lamp or a lantern. Lamps used for 
suspension were mostly 1 of bronze, and in such cases the decora- 
tion was on the under part, so as to be seen from below. Of 
This the best example is the lamp at Cortona, fpund there in 





Bills. 



PEBUSA 


t$4® (engraved, Monumeniid 1 imsitkfcfc* m£$pi 41/14^/ and ih 
Dennis, Cities- and Cemeteries' of Etruria] indeed, ii.pi 403). 
It5 is v set round with sixteen? nozzles' ornamented alternately 
with a siren arid a satyr playing on a double flute. Between 
each pair of nozzles is a head of a river god, and: on; the bottom 
of the lamp is a large mask of Medusa, surrounded by bands of 
animals. These designs are in relief, and the workmanship, 



Fig. 4. — Bronze Lamp in British Museum. : * 

which appears to belong to the beginning of the 5th century 
B.C., justifies the esteem in which Etruscan lamps were held in 
antiquity (Athenaeus xv. 700). Of a later but still excellent 
style is a bronze lamp in the British Museuin found in the baths 
of Julian in Paris (figs. 3, 4, 5). The chain is attached by means 
of two dolphins very artistically combined. Under the nozzles 
are heads of Pan (fig. 3); and from the sides project the fore- 
parts of ’ lions (fig. 5) . To what 
extent lamps may : have been used 
in temples is unknown. Probably 
the Erechtheum on the acropolis 
of Athens was an exception in 
having a gold one kept burning 
day and night, just as this lamp 
itself must have been an exception 
in its artistic merits. It was the 
work of the sculptor Callimachus, 
and was made apparently for the 
newly rebuilt temple a little before 
400 B.C. When once filled with 
oil and lit it burned continu- 
ously for a whole year. The wick 
was of a fine flax called Carpasian (now understood to have been 
a kind of cotton), which proved to be the least combustible of all 
flax (Pausanias i. 26. 7). Above the lamp a palm tree of bronze 
rose to the roof for the purpose of carrying off the fumes. But 
how this was managed it is not easy to determine unless the 
palm be supposed to have been inverted and to have hung above 
the lamp spread out like a reflector, for which purpose the polished 
bronze would haVe served fairly well. The stem if left hollow 
'would collect the fumes and carry them but through the roof. 



Fig. 5. 


Thislamp was refilled on exactly the same day each year, ;so 
tfcatf -there seems to; have been an idea o£ measuring r timer by it, 
such as may also have been the case in regard to the lamp stand 
capable of holding as many lamps as ) there iwere 
days of the year,; which Dionysius the Sicilian tyrant placed in 
the Prytaneum of Tarentum . At Pharae in Aehaia there; wris 
in the market-place an oracular statue of Hermes with a marble 
altar before it to : which bronze lamps Were attached by means 
of lead. Whoever desired to consult the statue went there rin 
the evening and first filled the lamps and lit them, placing also 
a bronze coin* ion the altar. A similar custom prevailed at the 
oracle of Apis in Egypt (Pausanias viL 22. 2). At Argos he speaks 
of a chasm into which it was a custom continued to his tiriie 
to let down burning lamps, with some reference to the goddess 
of the lower world, Persephone (ii. 22 . 4.) . At Cnidus a large 
number of terra-cotta lamps w^re found crowded! in one place 
a little distance below the surface, and it was conjectured that 
there must have been there some statue or altar at which it had 
been a custom to leave lamps burning at night (Newton, Disr 
coveries at Halicarnassus, &c., ii. 394). These lamps are Of 
terra-cotta, but with little ornamentation; and so like each other 
in workmanship that they must all have come from one pottery, 
and may have been all brought to the spot where they; were 
found on one occasion,; probably the funeral of a person with 
.many friends,* or the celebration of a festival in his honour, 
such as the parentalia ariiong the Romans, to maintain which 
it was a common custom to bequeath property. ' For example, 
a marble slab in the British Museum has a Latin inscription 
describing the property which had been left to provide among 
other things that a lighted lamp with incense on it should be 
placed at the tomb of the ; deceased on the kalends, nones and 
ides of each month (Mus. Marbles, v. pi. 8, fig. 2). For birthday 
presents terra-cotta lamps; . appear to have been frequently 
employed, the device generally being that of two figures of 
victory holding between them a disk inscribed with a good 
wish for the hew year : annv nov favstv felix. This * is 
the inscription on a lamp in the British Museum, which besides 
the victories has among other symbols a disk with the head of 
Janus. As the torch gave way to the lamp in fact, so also it 
gave way in mythology. In ; the earlier ; myths, as in that of 
Demeter, it is a torch with which she goes forth to search for 
her daughter, but. in the late myth of Cupid/ arid Psyche it is an 
oil lamp; which Psyche carries, and from which to her grief a 
drop of hot oil falls on Cupid and awakes him. Terra-cotta 
lamps have very frequently the name of the maker stamped on 
the foot. Clay moulds from which the lamps were made exist 
in considerable numbers.. (A. S. M.) 

LAMP-BLACK, a deep black pigment consisting of: carbon 
in a very fine state of, division, obtained by the imperfect com- 
bustion of highly carbonaceous substances. It is manufactured 
from scraps of resin and pitch refuse and inferior oils and fats, 
and other similar combustible bodies rich in carbon, the finest 
lamp-black being procured by the combustion of oils obtained 
in coal-tar distillation (see Coal-Tar) . Lamp-black is extensively 
used in the manufacture of printing ink, as a pigment for oil 
painting and also for “ eboriizing ” cabinet work, and in the 
waxing and lacquering of leather. It is the principal constituent 
of China ink. 

LAMPEDUSA, a small island in the Mediterranean, belonging 
to the province of Girgenti, from which it is about 112 m. S.S.W. . 
Pop. (i 901 , with Linosa — see below) 2276. Its greatest length is 
about 7 m., its greatest width about 2 m.; the highest point 
is 400 ft. above sea-level. Geologically it belongs to Africa, 
being situated on the edge of the submarine platform which 
extends along the east coast of Tunisia, from which (at Mahadia) 
it is 90 m. distant eastwards. The soil is calcareous; it was 
covered with scrub (chiefly the wild olive) until comparatively 
recent times, but this has been cut, and the rock is now [bare. 
The valleys are, however, fairly fertile. On the south, near the 
only village, is the harbour, which has been dredged to a depth 
of . 13 . ft.; and is a good one for torpedo boats and small craft. 

1 The island was, as remains of hut foundations show, inhabited 


in .prehistoric times;?;; Punic fombs a^d^-R6man<jbmldm^§aalS6 
exist near; the harbour! o The island is theHLopadusa ofoiStdabb, 
land the^Lipadosa of: Ariosto’s Odhndo Fur iosbpthe scene .oflthe 
landing of Roger of Sicily rand of his cbnVersioh by; theoherffiiL 
A i thousand; slaves! f were' 1 taken from its Ipopulation :ih> 155^. 
fin 1436 it -was given by Alfonso, of Aragon ; to?Don Giovanni 
dO -Caro, baron of Moiitechiaro. In 1661^ 1 Ferdinand < Tommasi?, 
its then ownOr;: received the title of ; prince 'from Charles II. of 
Spain. In 1737 'the earl of Sandwich found only .» one Inhabitant 
upon: ft; in 1760 sortie French settlers established themselves 
there* ' -Catherine : II . of Russia- proposed: to buy it as a Russian 
rhaval station/ Und the British < government? 'thought- of doing 
the same’ if Napoleon had succeeded in seizing Malta* In 1,860 
a part of it was- leased to Salvatore Gatt of Malta, wholn] fS-ro 
sublet paita of it to, Alessandro: iFefnandez.. 1 In 1843 onwards 
Ferdinand; Lib of .Naples established a.: Colony there. o There: /is 
now ’an Italian penal colony ior domicilio emtio, with 'Some 400 
IcohVictS ; («eei ‘B. Sanvisente, U I sola di Lampedusa eretia m 
eblbniap. Naples, 1-849). >■ Eight miles Wi is the islet of Lampronei 
ILinosa, some 30 ml to the ,N;N.E.^ measures about 2 by 2 m., 
and- is’ entirely volcanic;; its’ highest point is 610 ft. above sea 1 
level; Pop* (1901) -about' 260!: It has landing-plates oh the Si 
and Wv/iand is more fertile than Lampedusa; but >it suffers- from 
the lack, of springs.. t ; Sahvisente says q the water in Lampedusa 
isigood! t A fewl fragments of undoubtedly Roman pottery an d 
some Roman coins have been found there,' but the cisterns and 
the ruins of houses- are probably of . later date (P. Calcaraj 
Descfizione delll l isola di Linosa / Palermo, 185 1, 29) . 1 (T. As . ) 1 ; 

LAMPERTHEIM, i a town in the grand?duchy ofrI Hessh 
Darmstadt; 8 m. N* from Mannheim Iby the railway to Frankfort? 
on-Main via B iblis, and r at the junction of lines to Worms and 
Weinheim. It contaiiis ia Roman,) Catholic cihurch and a fihe 
Evangelical chutch, and- has: chemical and cigar factories. Pop; 

1 900) ’80:20.'. / ! ' •» r -i.- 

LAMPETER j (Manbedr-ponUStepkdn), a market to wn, / muni- 
cipal ; borough and assize' town of Cardiganshire, Walts ; 1 on 
the right bank of the Teifip - here crossed ‘by an - ancient stone 
'bridge; 1 Fop! (1 961?) 1 17 2 hi Lampeter is a ; station on the so^ 
called Manchester-and^Milford branch line of the Great Western 
railway. Though of -ancient originy the town ife entirely modern 
in appearance; its most 1 conspicuous object being the Gothic 
buildings ' of St 1 David’s College, founded 'in i 18 2 2 which 1 * cover 
a large arba and; Contain a valuable 'library bf English; ' Welsh 
and foreign works (see: Universities). The modernized parish 
church of - St Peter, or - Pedr/ contains- some old - monuments \ of 
the Lloyd family/ ; North of - the town are the park and mansion 
of Falcondale, the seat of the Harford family; n* :: ; 

: ( The name of Llanbedr^poht-Stephlanigdes to ^rove? the ealrly 
foundation pf the plate by : St - Pedr^a - Celtic missionary - of the 
6th ; century,; - while one Stephen was the original * builder of the 
bridge; over the TbifL : - As/ ad important 1 outpost in the upper 
valley of the Teifi, Lampeter possessed a castle/ which was 
demolished- by > Owen ; Gwynedd in the ! :12th ? century* ; - In 1 188 
the -town, was visited by Archbishop > Bald wins od his way from 
-Cardigan to , S trata-'Flof ida 1 Abbey, and - the' Crusade was?; vigors , 
otisly! preached at this/spofi. ? Lampeter was fifst imeorporated 
Under - Edward LLy j but the- earliest known charter- dates from 
the reign of Henry VI., whereby the principal officer of the town, 
:a - portreeve, was to? » be appointed ? arinually at ; the court Leet of 
the- manor, r; The 1 town WaS subsequently ? governed ;>unddr oa 
confirmatory charter of, i8i4v but in 1884 ai new charter, was 
obtained, whereby . the corporation' was empowered to: consist 
of -:a? inayor,. 4 aldermen 1 and' 12^ Councillors: Although) only a 
small agricultural . centrby Lariipeter has since 1 886 r become the 
assize -town ;of Cardiganshire -oWing to its convenient, position. 
Until? the? Redistribution Act? of 1885 -Lampeter formed o one of 
the group; of boroughs comprising 1 the Cardigan? parliamentary 
district* , b ;t?i h;:; i'):, H'.i.d /ffil- .t?c r ! ‘ .rur 
i LAMPOON, - a?? "virulent: 1 satire; either in prose or ybrse; The 
idea; of dnjustieeiand UnsciupUIOusnessbseems : to be Essential 
to; its definition. Although in its; use The; word is -properly and 
?almost- exclusively < English^ the 'derivation appears to be -French. 


ffiittrb. deriye^ ilfifbtti Parisian a^gbt, drink 

greedily, an . greatrrmQuthf uH. word appears ytbvhave ibegtin 

tOvbe prbvalbutflnrtheimiddl^'Qf the >i7th beiituryi and Euretietfe 
has prbservedja fragment from a popular song> Which .says :-r-r \ 1 ‘ /. 

! Jacques fiiyant de:Dubliii ; - ‘-in?? >i 

, ■. , ■ Dit a Uauziin, son; cousin, a, = *•.-. - ! n c>r ; . -;n ; jo 

y : . , Preuez spin de ma couronhe, ; >.fr v ; , 

■'Jf’aurkFsdirfde hi’a persbnnb; ' ' 

Lampons! lamponsl ” 

— that is to say, let us driiiji heavily, and begone dull care. 
Scarron speaks of a wild trbpp, singing leridas and lampons . 
There is, also, a rare French /verb, lamponner, to attack with 
ridicule, used earlier in the i^flf century by Brantome. In its 
English form, lampoon, the w|fd is used by Evelyn in 1645, 
“ Here they still paste up theifl drolling lampoons and scurrilous 
papers,” and soon after it is gdHprb , — “ suppose we lampooned 
all the pretty women in Town.’f Both of these forms, the noun 
and the verb, have been preserved ever since in English, without 
modification, for violent arfd rbc^ ess literary censure. Tom 
Brown (1663-1704) was a^past master in the art of lampooning, 
and some of his attacks /bp th^; celebrities of his age have a 
certain vigour. When Dryden became a Roman Catholic, Brown 
wrote: — - /Qf . , 

Traitor to Gpd and rebel to thy pen, 

Priest-riddei| P6et, perjured s.cfii of Ben, 

If ever thou prove honest, j:ben the nation 
May modestly believe in t ransubstantiation . 

Several of the heroes p|vthe DunciaS, an4 in particular John 
Oldmixon ( 1 6 73-1 742) / were charged without unfairness with 
being professional lampooner^. The coarsl diatribes which were 
published by Richard Savage8( 1697^1-^43)^ mainly against Lady 
Macclesfield, werU, nothing' more nor less than lampoons, and 


As a rule, however, the lampoon possessed no poetical graces, 
and in its veiy nature was usually anonymous* 1 Thfe notorious 
Essay on Woman (L764) of John Wilke&Vwas a lampoon, and 
was successfully proceeded against, as an obscene libel. The 
progress of civilization of the law made it 

more and more impossible fon private malice to take the form 
of baseless andasourrilous ^attack, . and the : lampoon, in its open 
shape, died of public decency in the 18th century. Malice, 
especially) in, An anonymous; form,, and- passing dnomanuseript 
frohi hand to; hand, has continued, however, to make use of f this 
very unlovely form of literature. It has constantly -reappeared 
at times* of- political disturbance; » and the; French; have seldom 
failed to : Exerciser their : wicked? wit .upon their unpopular rulers* 
See also Pasquinade. . u ;n , . 'm.(E*vG;);o 

LAMPREY, a fish? belonging; to the. family - rFelromyzmtidQe 
(from arirpos and) jaufw, [liter, ally,, stone-suckers), which with the 
hag-fishes or • Myximdae . -forms ; a distinct tsuhelass of fishes , 
the 'Cyclostomata, : distinguished -by the lOW otgainlzation of their 
skeleton, which is cartilaginous, withouLWertebrallsegmentation, 
without * ribs or; . real, v jaws,; and ■ without limbs* ' The lampreys 
are readily > recognized by their ; long/ •; eeblilb, ; shaleless body, 
terminating anteriorly; in the circular, suotorialvimbuth character- 
istic . of, the whole sub-class.; I On each sijdp; behind the;;he|d, 
there is a: row? of seven branchial openings, throfi^h y^hich the 
water is \ conveyed to -md* frtmThe /gills^:' ? fiy m^afis of their 
miouth they fasten ;sto? stones; > boa|s, &c., as well as to other 
fishes? their ^object being; to obtain a resting-place^ on the former, 
whilst they attach themselves ter the latter to derive nourishment 
from them., The inner surf ace-, of their cup-shaped mouth is 
armed with pointed ; teeth,, with which they perforate the integu- 
ments .of' the fish attacked j- scraping off i : particles of <>th^. flesh 
-and sucking I the blood. Mackerel, < cod, pollack and ; flat-fishes 
are the - kinds - most , frequently ; afctkcked ; by ; them - -in , the sea ; 
of iriver-rfish the and the -shadare - somer 

- times, found , with ; the marks of the -teeth of the -lamprey; Or with 
the fish; j actually < attached to ; theirni .-About fifteep species . !are 
known ?frOm ; , the 1 coasts; and rivers of the itemperate ! regions of 
tM ( northern and- sofitherii heimspheres-. a » Jn^GrCat! Britain and 
.Europe i geixerally j three? species - occur, » viz): the large spotted 




Jamperrt (Pi 3 4 p&teo”! 

arrff jsmdfpiper ” {P^$ranchic$i$)lJ Tn$;£tet'>twbi rifeiririgratory,; 
entering rivers in the spring t to /spawn; of the ;riverdamproy, j 
.however,; specimens: mt = met iwteh * in fresh i^at^r j aU>?the year ; 
roi^ni ) . In! North i America nfeonf iten -spedes >o£ Tririiprey occur, | 
wMle y ill South [America I andi * Aristrala$ia stift } others? aref qnrid. ; 
XamproySj > especially the: sea?l|tmprey:, £ are, esteemed.^ as; food, 
formerly: more sod than at ; present jbuti jtheir iflesh is mot , easy 
of digestion*. .IJentyll* of England is said to have-fallen a victim 
to this, his .favourite dish. .^The species of greatest useisthe ; 
river-lamprey- whiqh as , bait is , preferred to all others in the j 
Cod and turbot- fisheries of the/ North Sea. Yarrell- States that ■ 
formerly the, Thames alone supplied from , i , 000 ,000 tort ? 200 , 000 ; 
lamperns annually ,i but r 'their- ; number 7 has* < so much fallen off | 
.that, for instance, in 1876 only 40,000 were, sold, to the! cod- 
:flfeher$>o Xjhat year* however, was an unusually bad year; the; 
lamperns, from their scarcity* , fetched :£8, : ips. i a: thousand, 
.whilst in ordinary ,y earsi/fo is considered a fair price. -The season j 
for f catching lamperns closes > in thu ^ Thames aboutrthe middle ) 
of .March. The origin of, the name lamprey is obScurep it is, an j 
adaptation of Fr. lomproie, Med. bat. lampreda ; - this has. been j 
taken as a variant Of, another Med. Eat. form 'tantfetra, which ! 
occurs; in ichthyological; works of the .middle; ages \ ; the, derivation j 
from; lampefe : petms, }to lick stones, is aispedmen of* etymological I 
ingenuity* , The development of .lamprey Si has received rmuch ; 
attention on the part of naturalists, since *Aug. MhUer discovered I 
that. 1 they < .undergo; ; a ; metamorphosis,;; and , that, , the minute ; 
worm-like \ ' lamperns . previously^ ■ known under . the name of j 
lA pitfiQCoetes;} and. abundant in, the sand and m.ud of many streams, 
were nothing but the undeveloped young of ; the river-lampreys 
and 1 small lamperns., , rSee CycnosTOi^ATAi ; u; ; s.-ii ; j- 

; Gr. XajU7rp6s, bright, and the/terminal 

part ; of >. the 1 word porphyry, , meaning rocks, containing . bright | 
pOrphyritic crystals)* a group of , rocks f containing , phepocrysts, | 
UdiaUyof: biotite arid hornblende (with bright cleavage surfaces) , j 
often; also of olivine and - augite, but not ; [of [felspar. , They are 
thus distinguished -from [the porphyries and porphyrites in which I 
the felspar has crystallized in two generations. They are essenti - 1 
ally * Vrdikei rodks, ,? i Oceutring :aS - dikes and thin sills, land are ; 
also ‘found as marginal facies of plUtohic lritrusioris. They furnish j 
$ . ^00^; Sample - of the correlation wkich of ten i exists : bCtWeeri j 
pe|rpgrap;hical types , and their mode of occurrence) . showing I 
the importance of physical eOnditions in determining the mirlera- j 
logical, 5 and \ structural Characters of locks. They are usually i 
dark Viu ; pOloUr, owing to the; abundance of fetro-maghesian j 
silicates, ; of relatively high specific gravity > and liable to ± decom- j 
/position, < Eon these: reasons they' have been defined as at melano- \ 
cf&le 1 series (rich > in 1 the f dark minerals) ; > and fhey n are * Often 
accompanied by a complementary leucocralh series (rich In the 
.White '» minerals felspar and quarts) 'such: as apliMs^^oiphylies 
and felsitds. Both have been 1 produced by s differentiation of 
a * parent mrigriia, and if the t two complementary sets of rbcks 
could be/rnixed in the right proportions* it is presumed that a 
- mass i bl similar-: chemical composition toe the parent magma 
Iwofikhbe [produced; h .*:■•:/ : .'.-i/-;’ ■ -.! ■ */ : UV;v -/ r / ? 

1 *' Beth ; ini ; the i hand , specimens and in ; microscopic slides <M ! 
lamprophyric rocks biotite - arid hoirnblende aife ! usually con- 
spicuous. : Though ; black by reflected light they are; brown by 
. transmitted fight arid :higMy : pleochroic. ; Iri some cases ’they \ 
are ’ yeliow-brown* in other cases chestnut-brown and [reddish j 
brown; in: the - same rock the two minerals , have strikingly 
similar - colour ! and pleochroism. Augite, when it; occurs, ; is 
sbriietimes? greeri, at other times: puriple. Felspar is restricted I 
ito: the; ; ground iniass; quartz^ ibeemrs - sometimes but is scarce. 
-Although porphyritic structure - is almost universal; Tt is some- 
times [ nol Very - marked^ The large biotitea and. hornblendes | 
are: not , sharply distinct from those of intermediate. - size, -which 
Jiri I turri j graduate ?into the small- crystals ; of the same minerals 
] in the ground mass. : As a rule all the ingredients have rather; 
iperfect- Jcrysfallirie; forms (exieept quartz) , hence itHese rocks have j 
i beexr'caU^^r/^'p.lanii^^m^^ / Intmariy 


aquittk, arid fClspathic^ mgrbdients^ ^ to ; odcur i in )rouhded 
Spots, or ocelli , in ? which there has beCn progressive cr y^talli^a-. 
tfon f jf W _ to wa^fis/the* pCntre. ; "l|hesb ; spp'ts y - 

coiisist of radiate * or brush^like fefcpara j( with some mica md 
hornblende) or iof quartz aind ielspar; ; A central area of [quartz 
;Or of analcite probably represents ari brigirial ! miarblitic cavity 
infilled' af j!a,. later peribdl ! . 

There are two great groups, of lampropbyres^ ^differing in com- 
position while retaining the general features of the class.; One 
of ffhese accompanies ; irif rusions ; Of gfariite‘ and . diorite ;i aiid 
includes tlib friinettes, kersantities, VogesiteS 
.The other; • is <; found; idn-i - association • with j nophennO; >r syorr|tes, 
essexites and : teschenites, .and is exemplified by camptoriites, 
mbrichiquites arid alribites. ' Tke (kimplemeritaty f faci!es r bf -the 
fi$i) group is the apktes ? . pbiphytites ;; 

second group indudesjbQStonite.S) Unguaites and ptlie^ rocks, J [; 

/The ^rdiii^didritit-l^mpfd^H^res' (the first bf these two grbupS) $re 
found in matly districts where granites rind dibriteS bccijr; ' ^ the 
Scottish Highlarids arid 'Southerl y glands, the ^ Tafee^ ^distHety lreTarid, 
the Vbsges, Black F ptest, H^rz, &c. ; As 'ri rule they dp ridt’ mbCeed 
directly from thb ! granite; 1 but: ' fbtrh Separate dikes 1 Whi^H niri^ * b‘e 
dritm 1 than ? ! a!rid[ cbrisequehtly |riiay ! crit, the grriritfek arid dibrites. 
Iri Other districts whete granites' are abundant no rocks of this cl|ss 
are known. It is rare tp f fifid .only one member of the group' present, 
but ‘riiinettesj; VogeSites, kersafriites,' &c 7 .rill appear arid: there 5 are 
;fisuriUy tranSitibnal'frirmS: 1: Fohf i)is ! rba’s(iri these tpek Spyci’es. fiifist 
riot ' be regarded' ris! sharply distiriit frdtri brie another 1 .' / The r grbup 
as a Whore is h 1 well-Charabterized ! T orib arid shows few Triririsif 16 ri's tp 
porphyries,, porphyrites and pther dike types; its sfibdiVi^iidri'S, 
hBwbver, tend to iriergb iritb one ripotHbri rind especially wHek they 
are weathered are hard to diffbrefttiate[ The preSericb or ribsbririb of 
; the • four'dbmiuarit. mirierrils, . orthoclase, yplagioplaSe, biotite ^iid 
hornblende, determines the species. Minettes contain biotite and 
! orthoclase ; jkersantites, biofite arid plagioclase. Vogesites cohtaip 
: hornblende and orthoclase ; • spessartites, hornblende arid plagio;- 
clase.’ Fachi variety of lariiprofphyre may and Often- dbes contaih 
j all four [ minerals bjutc is ! parried according to the two. which pre- 
[ ponderate. 1 These rotks' contain also iron" oxides (usually rtitanfler-. 

| bus), apatite; sometimes spheheyaagite andblLVirie.* The hOfriblendJe 
! rind biotite ate btOwri or greenish brown, [and as a rule their; crystals 
[eVeh jwheri’’ spiall are Vety; perfect and give thle 1 micrO^seCtipnS rip 
[easily recognizable character. Green hornplepde Occurs fri yspme Of 
these rocks. The augite .puilds eurnorphic Crystals of pale green 
cpibiir ,, of ten zonal arid readily weathering. # Olivirib iri ’ thb fresh 
state is rare; it forms rounded, corroded grains; in many Cases it 
is decomposed to green pr colourless hornblende; ifli radlatlri§^nfests 
(pilite). t ; The s , plagioclase occurs * as small , .rectangular <• crystal.6 ; 
orthoclase may have similar shapes or piay be fibrous and groupcd i.n 
sheaflike aggregates which are narrow in the. middle arid spread* out 
towards 1 both ends. If dtiaitz is preserit; it 1 is the i last prbduet -bf 
Crystallization and the Only mineral - devoid of idio’morphism*;: ; it rfills 
up . the spaces between the; other ingredients of - thej rpek.' t; As sp}l . 
lamPmphyres .are prone to ^iteration by weathering , a, .great abund- 
ance of secondary minerals is usually found iri them'; xne[ principal 
;rire[ calcitib 1 - and other brifbbriates, limonite, chlorite, ; qurirfz rind 
kribliri. : ' ;?, ^ ; ' :; I' [ -> 1; ' r h ‘: /' ; "j\iA A>L:u'.l 

Ocellar structure is common ; the ocelli consist plainly of /prtho- 
clasej and quart?; and may be, a quarter of an inch:- 
Another feature bf the^e rocks is the presence of large fpre^ri ‘p $ stats 
br ; Xeribcrysts Of 1 felspar' ‘arid of quartz. ' Theif forms' are f blinded , 
indicating partial -res6rption f by the solvent action of thblainprbjikyric 
•magma ; and: the: quartz may ibe surrounded: by corrosion; borders] pf 
ininerals.such, as .augite, and. hornblcndp produced where the . naagnia 
is attacking the crystal. These crystals af e of dbubtful origin; they 
rife dften bf corisfde'rabie Mke arid f may 'be' cari^pibubris^ih^mririq- 
specimens of the rocks. It is supposed that they did ‘nbt crystallize 
,irii;the lamprophyre dike but in some way^ were caught up by it. 
Other enclosures, mbre certainly of foreign origin; are- of ten seen,; such 
as quartzite, schists, garnetiferous rocks, granite, &c. These 
be baked and altered or in other cases partly dissolved. Cordierite 
may be fbrmed either" iri?. the* enclosure of- in *the danipf o|)h^rlCi WJIere g 
it takes the; shape Of hexagonal prisms which in pblarizedi light brerik 
iUp.into six sectors, triangular in shape* diverging fropi fhc centre^ of 
the crystal. .... -A ..... '■ 

The second, group bf lariiprophyrib dike' rbcks ' 
monchiquiie, dlHbite series) iri much ; les£ coriurioir than those ribove 
described. As a rule they Occur together# and there* are 'transitions 
between the different > sub-groups as* in ; the g^nitp-dioritiq lamprp- 
, ph.yres. In.Swpden, Brazil, Portugal, Norway, tfie nprth of Scotian^, 
Bbliemia, ‘ Arkansas and other plrides' this v risMnblagb of rock types 
has been* mot? with , always, presenting nearly identical* features. In 
most cas£s, though mot in alh , they have , a close /association wrih 
nephbline or lririeitei syenites and similar rpeks rich iri; alfelie^ j iTms. 
indicates a genetic affinity flikehthat w s 

and the minettes, &c., aria further proof of this Connexion lsfurnished 
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by the occasional occurrence in those lamprophyres of leucite, hatiyne a favourite- holi«Jay 4 l ? sort, beitlg the point from which The' falls » 

and^other felspathoid minerals. - __ : > 1 . \ V i of tihe Clyde >are r ?asuaSly: visited/ ^ iThd! principal buildings are 

The camptomtes (called after Campton, New Hampshire) are dark .. ... ...... f T1 V. ■ -v .. . f , . ^ 

brown, nearly black rocks often with large hornblende phenberysts. ^he town hall, the county buildings, the assembly rooms, occupy- 
Their essential minerals in thin section are hornblende of a strong ing the site’ of an old Franciscan monastery, three hospitals, a 


reddish-brown colour ; augite purple; pleochroic* and rich in titanium, 
nlivine and plagioclase felspar. They have the porphyritic and 
panidiomorphic structures described in the rocks of the previous 
group, and like them also have an ocellar character, often very con- 
spicuous under the microscope. The accessory minerals are biotite, 
apatite, iron oxides and analcite. They decompose readily and are 
then filled with carbonates. Many of these rocks prove on analysis 
to be exceedingly rich in titanium; they may contain 4 or 5% of 
titanium dioxide- 

The monchiquites (balled after the Serra de Monchique, Portugal) 
are fine-grained and devoid of felspar. Their essential constituents 
are olivine and purplish augite. Brown hornblende, like that of the 
camptomtes, occurs in many of them. An interstitial substance is 
present, which may sometimes be a brown glass, but at other times 
is colourless and is believed by some petrographers to be primary 
crystalline analcite. They would define the monchiquites as rocks 
consisting of olivine, augite and analcite ; others regard the analcite 
as secondary, and consider the base as essentially glassy. Some 
' monchiquites contain haiiy ne ; while in others small leucites are 
found. Ocellar structure is occasionally present, though less marked 
than in the camptonites. A, special group of monchiquites rich in 
deep brown biotite has been called fourchites (after the Fourche 
Mountains, Arkansas). 

The alnoites (called after the island of Alno in Norway), are rare 
rocks found in Norway, Montreal and other, parts of North America 
and in the north of Scotland. They contain olivine, augite, brown 
biotite and melilite. They are free from felspar, and contain very 
low percentages of silica. 

The chemical composition of some of these rocks will be indicated 
by the analyses of certain well-known examples. 



SiO. 

I. 1 

5270 

II. 

52*12 

III. 

45-15 

IV. 

54-67 

V. 

41-96 

VI. 

43-74 

VII. 

29-25 



MgO 

CaO 

Na 2 0 

7*23 

5*33 

3*12 

6-36 

5-78 

2-34 

6*38 

8-83 

,2-67 

6- 1 1 

4-96 

3-85 

5-oi 

9-47 

5 -i 5 

6-98 

I0:8l 

3-°6 , 

17-66 

17*86 

077 


I n addition to the oxides given these rocks contain small quantities 
of water (combined and hygroscopic), C 0 2 , S, MnO, P 2 0 6 , Ca 2 0 3 , &c. 

(J, S. F.J 

LAMPSACUS, an ancient Greek colony in Mysia, Asia Minor, 
known as Pityusa or Pityussa before its colonization by Ionian 
Greeks from Phocaea and Miletus, was situated on the Hellespont, 
opposite Callipolis (Gallipoli) in Thrace. It possessed a good 
harbour; and the neighbourhood was famous for its wine, so 
that, having fallen into the hands of the Persians during the Ionian 
revolt, it was assigned by Artaxerxes I. to Themistocles to provide 
him with wine, as Percote did with meat and Magnesia with 
bread. After the battle of Mycale (479 b.c.), Lampsacus joined 
the Athenians, but, having revolted from them in 41 1, was 


convalescent home; the Smyllum orphanage and the Queen 
Victoria Jubilee fountain. The industries include cotton-spin- 
ning, weaving, nail-making and bilWorks, and there are frequent 
markets for cattle and sheep. Lanark is a place of considerable 
antiquity. Kenneth II. held a parliament here in 978, and it 
was sometimes the residence of the Scottish kings, one of whom, 
William the Lion (d. 1214), granted it a charter. Several of 
the earlier exploits of William Wallace were achieved in the 
neighbourhood. He burned the town and slew the English 
sheriff William Hezelrig. About 1 m. N.W. are Cartland 
Craigs, where Mouse i Water runs through a precipitous red 
sandstone ravine, the sides of which are about 400 ft. high. 
The stream is crossed by a bridge of single span, supposed to ! be 
Roman, and by a three-arched bridge, designed by Thomas 
Telford and erected in 1823. On the right bank; near this bridge, 
is the cave in which Wallace concealed himself after killing 
Hezelrig and which still bears his name. Lanark was the centre 
of much activity in the days of the Covenanters. William LithgbW 
(1582-1645), the traveller, William Smellie (1697-1763), the 
obstetrician and Gavin Hamilton ( 1730-1797), the painter, 
were born at Lanark. The town is one of the Falkirk district 
group of parliamentary burghs, the other constituents being 
Airdrie, Hamilton, Falkirk and Linlithgow. 

New Lanark (pop. 795), 1 m. S., is famous in connexion 
with the socialist experiments of Robert Owen. The village 
was founded by David Dale (1739-1806) in 1785, with the support 
of Sir Richard Arkwright, inventor of the spinning-frame, who 
thought the spot might be made the Manchester of Scotland. 
In ten years four cotton mills were running, employing nearly 
1400 hands. They were sold in 1 799 to a Manchester company, 
who appointed Owen manager. In the same year he married 
Dale’s daughter. For many years the mills were successfully 
conducted, but friction ultimately arose and Owen retired in 
1828. The mills, however, are still carried on. 

There are several interesting places near Lanark. Braxfield, on 
the Clyde, gave the title of Lord Braxfield to Robert Macqueen (1722- 
1799), who was born in the mansion and acquired on the bench the 
character of the Scottish Jeffreys. Robert Baillie, the patriot who 
was executed for conscience’ sake (1684), belonged to Jerviswood; an 
estate on the Mouse; Lee House, the home of the Lockharts, is 3 ni. 
N.W. The old castle was ; largely rebuilt in the: 1 9th century. It 
contains some fine tapestry and portraits; and the Lee Penny-f 
familiar to readers of Sir Walter Scott’s Talisman— which was brought 
from Palestine in the 14th century by the Crusading knight. Sir 
Simon Lockhart. It is described as a cornelian encased in a silver 
coin. Craignethan Castle on theiNethan, a left-hand tributary joining 
the Clyde at Crossfqrd, is said to be the original of the “ TillietudlemT 
of Scott’s Old Mortality. _ 


reduced by force. It was defended in 196 b.c. against Antiochus 
the Great of Syria, after which its inhabitants were received 
as allies of Rome. Lampsacus was the chief seat of the worship 
of Priapus, a gross nature-god closely connected with the culture 
of the vine. The ancient name is preserved in that of the modern 
village of Lapsaki, but the Greek town possibly lay at Chardak , 
immediately opposite Gallipoli. , 

See A. L. Castellan, Leltres sur la Moree, V Hellespont, &c. (Paris,! 
1 820) ; Choiseul Gouffier; Voyage pittoresque dans V empire ottoman 
(1842). : ; ' ■ ■ " 

& LAMPSTAND, a pillar, tripod or figure extending to the 
floor for supporting or holding a lamp. The lampstand (lampa- 
dbre) is probably of French origin; it appears to have been in 
use in France before the end of the 17th century. 

LANARK, a royal, municipal and police burgh, and county 
town of Lanarkshire, Scotland, standing on high ground about 
half a mile from the right bank of the Clyde, 31 m. S.E. of 
Glasgow by the Caledonian railway. Pop. (1901). 6440. It is 

1 1 . Minette (Weiler, Alsace). II. Kersantite (NeUbrunn, Thur- 
ingia). III. Vogesite (Castle Mountain, Montana). IV. Spes- 
selrtite (Waldmichael, Spessart). V. CamptonLe (Campton Falls). 
VI. Monchiquite (Riado Ouro, Serra deTingua). VIL Alnoite (Alno, 
Sweden). •• •■' : 


LANARKSHIRE, a south-western county of Scotland, 
bounded N. by the shires of Dumbarton and Stirling, Ei by 
Linlithgowshire, Mid-Lothian and Peeblesshire, S. by Dumfries- 
shire and W. by the counties of Ayr, Renfrew and Dumbarton. 
Its area is 879 sq. m. (562,821 acres). It may be described as 
embracing the valley of the Clyde; and, in addition to the gradual 
descent from the high land in the south, it is also characterized 
by a gentle slope towards both banks of the river. The shire is 
divided into three wards, the Upper, comprising all the southern 
section, or more than half the whole area (over 330,000 acres); 
the Middle, with Hamilton for its chief town , covering fully 
190,000 acres; and the Lower, occupying the northern area 
of about 40,000 acres. The surface falls gradually from the 
uplands in the south to the Firth of Clyde. The highest hills 
are nearly all on or close to the borders of Peeblesshire ; and 
Dumfriesshire, and include Culter Fell (2454 ft.) and Lowther 
Hill (2377). The loftiest heights exclusively belonging to 
Lanarkshire are Green Lowther (2403), Tin to (2335), Ballen- 
cleuch Law (2267), Rodger Law (2257), Dun Law (2216), Shiel 
Dod (2190), Dungrain Law (2186) and Comb Law (2107). 
The principal rivers are the Clyde and its head waters and 
affluents (on the right, the Med win, Mouse, South Calder, North 






CMt tod Kelvin; on .tlie* left, * : the' Dongle: Nethan, Avon,' 
Rqtteri jCaldeV anil Cart). There 

sise* the f e w', srieets of water, in the nprmT^Woo;dend Resprvqjr,? 
Bishop lid^hj Hogganfield Loch, Woodend Loch, , Lochend 
Loch^mainty feeding the MonMahd and the Forth and Clyde 
Qa palls. ^ ! The most famous natural feature^ toe the. Falls bfj 
Clyde at Bonnington, - Corra, Dundaff arid Stonebyres, I 

Geology. — The southern upland portion is built up of Silurian and 
Ordovician rocks ; the northern lower-lying tracts are -formed of 
Carboniferous and Old Red Sandstone rocks. Ordovician, strata 
cross the county from !$. W. to N.E. in a heft $ r 7 m.iri breadth which 
is brought up by, a fault against ; tlie Old Red and the Silurian on 
the northern side. This fault runs by . Lamington, Robefton and, 
Crawfprdjohh, The Ordovician fopks lie ; in a synclinal fold with? 
beps of. Caradoc age in the centre flanked by graptplitic, shales, 
grits and conglomerates, including among, the last-named -the local 
M , Haggis-rpck the- well-known Jpad mines of Leadhills are worked; 
in these formations. Silurian shales and sandstones, &c. t extend 
sopth of the Ordovician belt to the bounty boundary *». and again, on 
the northern .side pi , the Ordovician bplt two small tracts appear 
through the Old Red Sandstone ? on the crests qf ; anticlinal folds? 
The Old Red Sandstone covers an irregular tract nofth of the Ordo- 
vician, belt ; a .lower division consisting of sandstone, conglomerates 
and * myd- stones ! is the most extensively developed ; above this is 
found a series of contemporaneous porphyrites and melaphy res, con? 
fordable upon, the lower divisioh m the west of the county but are not? 
so in toe east- 1 An apper series ; of sandstones and, grits is seen ipr j 
a shpit distance, west of Lamingtq% Lanark stands phi the Old . Red; 
Sandstone and the Falls qf i Clyde occur in the same rocks, ; Rconomic-’ 
ally the most important geological featureis the coal basin of the 
Glasgow district . The axis of this basin lies in a N.E.-$.\y v dirbc- 
tion; in the . central part,; including Glasgow, Airdrie, , Motherwell, 
WisnaWt Carluke, lie the coal-measures,; consisting of ; sandstoiipp, 
shales, mails and fireclays with spams of coal and ironstpne. There 
arc eleven; beds oh workable coal, .toe more important spams being 
the Ellj ^Airij .Spliitt,; Pyotshaw ( and ATrtuewell. Underlying the 
coal-measures is the Millstone Grit fpe^ion the northern side bptween 
Glenboig and Hogganfield— Here the fireclays of Garnkirk, Gartcbsh 
and Glehbpig, are worked— -and on the south and south-east of. the 
coal-measures^ but not on ,the; western side, because it is there cut out 
by a fault.; . Beneath the last-named , formation comes the Carbon-, 
iferpiis .Limestone series with thin coals ;and ironstones, and again 
beneath this is toe Calciferpus Sandstone series w^ich in the south-, 
east consists ; pf sandstones, .shales, &c.,. but in the west the greater ; 
part! pf the series is composed of intprbedded yplcamc rocks-— 
porphyrites and meiaphyres. It will be observed that in general jtoe 
younger formations lie nearer the centre of the basin and the older 
oncsrbrbp out around, them. Besides the volcanic rocks mentioned 
there are intrusive basalts in the , Carboniferous rocks like that in the 
neighbourhood of Shotts, and the spialler masses at Hogganfield near, 
Glasgow ; and elsewhere. Volcanic hecks are found in the Carluke and 
Kilcadzow districts, marking the vents of former volcanoes arid 5 
spyeral cjike^ of Tertiary age traverse the older rocks. An intrusion 
pf pink fblsite in early Old Red times has been toripauseofTiritq 
U ill. 1 1 Evidences of the Glacial period are abundarit in the form of 
karii^s- arid Other -deposits of gravel, sand and boulder clay. The ice 
in flowing northward and southward from; the higher ground took, 
an easterly direction when it reached, the lower ground. In the lower 
reaches of the Clyde the remains of old beaches at 25, 50 and i 00 ft. 
abpve the present sea-level are to be observed. . ! 

Clittihte and Agriculture.— rainfall averages 42 in. annually, 
being higher in the hill country- and lower towards the north. > The 
temperature for the year . averages 48 0 F. , for J anuary 38° and for 
July 59°, The area under grain has shown a downward tendency, 
since 1886. Oats is the principal crop, but barley and whefit are 
also ’grbWiii 'Potatoes and turnips ' are raised on a large scale. ; In 
the Lower Ward market-gardening has increased! considerably, and 
thp quantity of vegetables, grapes ; and tomatoes reared under glass 
has reached great proportions. An ancient industry in the vale of 
the Clyde for many miles below Lanark is the oultivatfori of fruit, 
several of the orchards being said to date from the time of Bede. 
The apples and pears afe of good repute* There has been a remark- 
able extension in the culture of strawberries,, hundreds of acres being 
laid down in beds. The sheep walks in, the: upper and middle wards 
afri heavily stocked and the herds of cattle are extensive, toe favoured 
breeds being Ayrshire and a cross . between this and “ improved 
Lanark.” Dairy-farming flourishes, the cheeses of Carnwath and 
Lesmahagowbeingdn steady demand.; Clydesdale draught-horses are 
of high class. . They are supposed fq have, been bred from Flanders 
horries imported early in the 18th century by the 5th duke of 
Hamilton. Most of the horses are kept for agricultural work, but 
a considerable number of unbroken horses and mares are maintained 
for; stock. Pigs are numerous,; bei-ng extensively reared by » thq 
miners. The largest farms are situated in toe Upper Ward, but the 
general holdihg r uns from 50 to too* acres. More than 2 i ,000 acres 
a^e under wbria. 1 ; 1 ■ ""' 5 - ' wr>v \ ; ; 

Other Industries, — The leading industries are those in connexion 



v^ithvthe- rich and extensive coal and iron field tpifhe east and ! south- 
east pf Glasgow ; the shipbuilding at Govan and Partick and in, 
Glasgow harbour ; the textiles at Airdrie, Blantyre, r Hamilton; 
Lanark; Nriw Lanark, Rutherglen tod Glasgow ; engineering it 
Cairibuslang, Gafluke^ Coatbridge, Kinning Park, Motherwell and 
Wishaw, and the varied, and flourishing manufactures centred in 
and around Glasgow 

Communications,- — In the north of the county , where population is 
most dense and the mineral field exceptionally rich, railway facilities 
are highly developed, there being fpr 10, or 12 m. around Glasgow 
quite a network of lines. The Caledonian Railway Company’s main 
line to the south runs through the whole length of the shire* sending 
off ; branches at several poihts, especially at CarstairS ; J unctibn. 
The North British Railway Company serves various towns' in the 
lower and middle wards and its lines to Edinburgh cross the nprth- 
western corner and the north of the county. Only in the immediate N 
neighbourhood of Glasgow, does the Glasgow and South Western 
system compete for Lanarkshire traffic, though it combines with the 
Caledonian to work the M ^Lanarkshire and Ayrshire railway. 

! The Monkland Canal in the far north and the Forth and Clyde Canal 
in the north and .north west carry a considerable amount of goods, 
and before the days of railways afforded one of the principal means 
: of comriiunication 1 between cast arid west. 

Population and Administration, —-The population amounted in 
:] 1189 1 to 1,105,899 and in 1901 to 1^339,327, or 1523 persons to the 
! sq. r m. Thus though only tenth in point of extent, it is much the 
J most populous county in Scotland, containing within its bounds 
I nearly one-third of the population of the country. In 1901 there 
! were 104 persons speaking Gaelic only, and 26,905 speaking Gaelic 
jand 'English.; The chief towns, with populations in 1901 , apart from 
I Glasgow,, are Airdrie (22,288), Cambuslarig (12,252), Coatbridge 
5 (3d,b9 I )» Govan (82,174), Hamilton (32,775), Kinriing Park ( 13,852) , 
Larknail (11,879), Mbtherwell (36,418), Partick (54,298), Rutorirglen 
i (17,220), Shettleston (12,154), Wishaw (20,873). Among smaller 
[towns are Bellshill, Carluke, Holytown, Lanark, Stonefield, Tolli 
cross and Uddingston ; aiid Lesmahagow and East Kilbride are 
| populous villages arid mining centres. The county is divided into 
; six parliamentary divisions : — North-east, North-west, Mid arid 
: South Lanark, Govan arid Partick each returning one member. 
The royal burghs are Glasgow, Lanark and Rutherglen; the 
municipal and police burghs Airdrie, Biggar, Coatbridge, Glasgow, 

I Govan, Hamilton, Kinning Park, Lanark, Motherwell, Partick, 
Rutherglen arid Wishaw. Glasgow returns seven members to Parlia- 
ment ; Airdrie, Hamilton and Lanark belong to the Falkirk group 
and Rutherglen , to the ; Kilmarnock group of parliamentary burghs^ 

1 Lanarkshire is a sheriffdom, whose sheriff ^principal is confined to his 
judicial duties in the county, and he has eight substitutes, five of 
whorn sit constantly in Glasgow, and orie each at Airdrie, Hamilton 
and Lanark; : The shire is under school-board j urisdictioh, many 
schools earning grants for higher education. For advanced educa- 
tion, besides the university and many other institutions in Glasgow 
there are a high school in Hamilton, and technical schools at Coat-? 
bridge and Wishaw. The county council expends the “ residues ” 

| grant in supporting lectures and classes in 1 agriculture and , agri- 
cultural chemistry, mining, dairying, cookery, laundry work, nursery 
land, poultry-keeping, in paying fees and railway fares and; prOr 
viding bursaries for technical students, *and in subsidizing science 
land ait and technical classes in day and evening schools. 1 A director 
of technical education is maintained by the council. Lanark, 
Mbtherwell and Biggar entrust : their shares of the grant to, the 
epunty council, and Coatbridge , and Airdrie themselves subsidize 
I science and art and evening classes arid continuation schools. 

History.— A.t an early period Lanarkshire was inhabited by 
a- Celtic tribe, the Damnonii, whose territory was divided by 
the wall of Antoninus between the Forth and Clyde (remains 
of which are found in the parish of Cadder), but who were peyei; 
wholly subjugated by the Romans. Traces of thpir fortifications, 
mounds, and circles exist, while stone axes, bronze celts, querns 
and urns belonging to their age are occasionally ; unearthed. 
Qf the Romans there axe traces in the camp on B eattock summit 
near Elvanfqot, in trie fine bridge over the Mouse near Lanark, 
in the roap to ( tlie south of Strathaven, in the wall already 
; mentioned and in the coins and other relics that have been dug 
iup. After their departure trie country which included Lanarkf 
j shire formed part of trie kingdqm of Strathclyde, whicri, in trip 
7th century, was subdued by Nprthumbrian Saxons, wrien great 
numbers of trie Celts migrated into Wales. The county once 
embraced a pprtion of Renfrewshire^ but this was disjointed in 
the time of Robert III. The shire was then divided into two 
wards, the Over (with Lanark as its chief town) and the NefRer 
(with Rutherglen ‘as its capital). The present division into three 
wafds was not effected till the 18th centuty.:' Independently 
of Glasgow, LanarkshRe lias not bpfpe any part continubusly 
in the general riistory of Scptland, but has beeu tl;e ?cene pt 
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the people; 'defeating .Clavethouse at- Brumclog} (*679)^ : (but) 
suffering defeat themselves at Bothrireli Brig 1 (*1679)! ; 

. See W. Hamilton, Description of, the Sherijf&ditis* of tidndrk and- 
Renfrew f Mrittlarid Glub iff 831) ; ' C. y. ; Irving. and ; A 5 MmY&pp The 
Upper Wprd 'of^BMdrk^kife ' {Glasgow;* • i‘ 864 f J ' \Tk£ Clydes&aVe\ Stud 
Book (Glasgow) ; W. A. /Cdwari; ‘ 1 tfiStory of Lanark (Lanark) Tgls?) 
Etttracts frdM the RecdHsbfiHe Burgh of Lanark' (Glasgow, 1 1893) - ' : ; 

LANCASHIRE, a nortHf western county • of , Engjancl,, bounded, 
NiE; i by /^Westmorland, E. by Yorkshire) , S. by Cheshire, Wl 
by the Irish Sea and N. ! W. by Cumberland^ : The 1 area is 
Sjd(; 'iriG, , ’thefiouWty ^being'tb^sixth iri siie in England. Th£ coast' 
is rgerie.rally ;flat, apd broken , by great inlets) : |With wi< 4 e expanses 
of /sandy foreshore : at low tide. The chief : inlets,, from - N. to S., 
are-^the - bstuary of ’the 1 fi i ^er : - ; D^ddbiiy '-which; with the river 
itself, Separates the cotinty. from ; Cumberland j Morecambe 
Bay; and the estuaries r oj ; tjlie: Ribble , and/ the ,Mer,sey. 
Morecambe Bay receives the rivers Crake and! Leven in acommon 
estuary,’ and the 'Kent from' Westmorland; whites the Lune aMd } 
the Wyre ; discharge’ into .Lancaster ; Bay, which is only partially 
sppapated; ftom' Morecamhe Bay jby the promontory of feed! 
Nab/- Morecambe Bay - also, detaches; from the rest of the county 
the district -Of Furness (q.f.)\' extending westward to the Duddon/ 
arid hkying off its ’coast; ’the ’ island of Walney, ! 3 m. in tength/ 
arid ^yerkl sniall isles y/ithin the strait between Walney and the; 
mainland., . The principal .seaside resorts, and watering-places, ■ 
fibril S- to -N.;- are -Soiithport, Lytham, St Arine^omthe-Seay 
Blackpool; : 'Fleetwood arid Morecambe while at the head of ’ 
lylorecanibe ,, Bay ; are several pleasant villages frequented, by 
visitors* such as Arnside and Grange;. f Of the. rivers the Mersey, 
(f.v.)) "separating the county' from Cheshire, is the principal; 
arid deceives from , Lancashire the IrWell,/ Sankey and other 
s|naU /^ibhier. which rises in the inountains of 

the > West Riding of yorkshire,*forms for a few miles the: boundary; 
with that county, and thenflowsS.W. to’ Preston; receiving the- 
|f odder ’front;; the ; 'N/ and the Caldef aricl 1 DarWen front the ; S. 
Uad^lfire 'j^La . sbrijre ip , two of the .English cfisjtrlcts mpst; 
famous/ for thein scenery, ;but does not include the finest part pj 
either, i Furness, entirely hilly except for a narrow coastal 
trrict , ekteridS N i ; to include the southern part of s the Lake 
i)istri;ct (q.v.) ; it ! , contains Cpiiistori. Lake and borders Winder:; 
mere, i which, are drained respectively by 1 the Leven and , Crake,:.; 
withn some- smaller* lakes and such mountains as the Old Man 
arid’ Wetherlam. ! ; Another J elevated district,, forming part of , k 
’stretchmgifpm the: Scottish border, coveted 
by the riame.of - Renhine^ uplands iri * its broader appli cat ion, runs f . 
albng the whole 1 eastern boundary -of the main portion of the 
coiirit^y and to the south of the' Ribble occupies; mote' than half ’ 
the area) stretching west nearly to Liverpool. The moorlands 
ifidhe sbutherri district ark generally bleak arid coyer ed ; with 
HCathCr; Towards the north the' scehery; is frequently beautiful, 
the : green rOurided elevated ridges being separated by' plbasant' 
Cultivated valleys variegated by woods arid watered by rivers'. ' 
None' of the summits df ! the range within Lancashire attains 
an Elevation of £060 ft./ the highest, being Biackstone Edge 
ft.) ■ Pendle Hill (1831 ft.) and Boulsworth Hill (1700 ft.). 

■Aforig the' sea-coast : from the Mersey td Lancaster there is a- 
cbtitiriubus plain fornferly Occupied by peat mosses j many : of; 
which have been 1 reclaimed. The largest ik Chat' Moss bet.Weeri 
Liverpool and ! Manchester. Iri soine instances , these mosses 
h’kye’ '-exHibiteii' ' r thd ' '^henbyichbri of a inoyiiig bog. A large 
district ‘in the’ ribrth beldrigin^ 'tb.'Lfe'. d&hJjH of Lancaster was 

‘ onC t;iriie ' occupied : by * fbresta, but; these have Wholly dis^ 
ap»p6ared, fhbugh .theif existence : is irCcalled in hbmenelathrey 
ks ^li’ the Forest of 'RdsSendale, near the Yorkshire boundary 
kbtokwhat Sbiith) of thebentre! - ! ‘ : ^ M ^ •' 1 ' - 



strata ; , fdugc^ ! the .west and squth;; wb;il? most, of , the detap ^4 
northern portion is made up of Silurian and Ordovician formations; 
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femipe6'ai-fiad««{ frigietony 
Bet Ween) thefee; >two! coal baSins r there h ; -ai > moderately i hilly district 
in which, .grits i%nd bjapk . shales, pf edqniinate, * wjth , a brq^d { .tfapt f of 
Umestone and , shales . which . are . well , exposed in the , quarries at 
Clitherbe arid, at Jtoftg^idf^ey Chippiiri^, Wfiall'ey and t>6wnhani: : The 
limestone again' appears iri 'the north at Boltori-l^rSands; Burtbridri-; 
Kendall, ^ Grange, Ulverston and Daltop-in-F urness. Large pocket? 
of Adh irori ofe 'kfe worked in the, limestone iri the lfurness district. 
The belt of Trias includCs the Bunter sandstone arid coriglpmerate,; 
Which rk-rigbs from B a rr o w-in^F Urness , through Garstarig,' Pfestbn, 
Ormkkhk/ LiVerpobl, ; Warrin’gtbn arid' Salford ; and Keuper riiarls,: 
which 'underlie the surface between the Buriter outcrop' and the sea.; 
On J the cbakt 1 there is a considerable development of 5 bldWri sarid 
bbtWeeri Blackpbol and 'Lythairi 0 kiid between Southport 1 and S)ea-; 
fprth. Ndrth of BroUghtori-in-F urneSs, Ulverstoii and Cartiriel are 
the'; Silurian 1 rocks around Lakes \yindermere arid Cbmston ‘ Watet)! 
iriciudirig the Coniston grits and fla^s and ‘ the Brathay flags. These. 
roCkh are bounded by the Ordovician; Gohiston limestone, rariging' 
rioftH-bast 1 ; a'ndj ibuth L WbstV rihd : the volcariic scries; of Borrbwdaie.; 
A , gbbd deal of ' the solid ! gtology ' is obscured in man’y' placed by| 
glkCia| drif t) boulder clay and 1 sands.’ ; ‘ : - • :>,i •' / ; J 

The ayailable 1 Coal/ supply 1 of. Lancashire has’ beeri estimated ; at 
aboUt. ‘five thousand millipns of tons; 1 'In 1852 the amount raised Was 
8,225,000 tbris ;; inf 1 89^ it Wa ! s £4,387,475 tons’. In th‘e ) prodUCtibii 
of : Coal Laricashire' vies; with Y brksMre, but • each is’ about bnC-fhir d 
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bririef The rCd riematitic; iroh bbtariried 1 iri tfie;’ Fbjrhptes J district is 
very valuable/ bUt is liable to decrease/ The district also prpdiices 
a fine blue .slate/ Metals, exebpting: iron, ' are uriimportarif. ;; j 
y,€j$fHate/up&'- Agriculture.— The climate in the hilly districts; is 1 
freqhcritfj? cold,' ^bUt' "in the more Sheltered parts lying to: the south 
aria West it is mild ‘arid 'genial/'' From its westerly situation and the 
attraction of the hills' thrire is a‘ high rainfall iri : the ! hilly districts 



requitriri' k large ariiourit of labour. 1 Ip Some districts’ it' is moth of ! a 
peaty nature; arid in’ the 01 d Red Saridstone districts' of the 5 Mersey 
there ia a tract of light srindy loarii, easily, Wbfk'dd, arid well; adapted; 
for ’Wheat rind potatbes/i In many ; district^ the r 'ground has been 1 
rkhdiered /unfit ' for’ agricultural bpetations. by thp rubbish ffPiri; 
cpkl-pits'. ' ’ A low proportion (abptit se veil- tenths) of thb tbtai arek is 
uridef cultivation, arid of this: nearly three-f Oiirths ;is in perrrianerit" 
pastpte; cows being largely kept for the 'supply of milk to the tbWns;! 
Whifd inf the uplands many sheep are reared. ! In addition : to thh 
cultivated area, about 92,000 acres .are 1 under hill pastufag’e. 1 A 
gradual increase is noticeable in 1 the acreage undbr pats, which' 
pdbupy more than severi-t'enths of the area u rider grain crops, and iff 
thah under wheat, . to the exclUsiPri of the cultivation pf barley. (Jf 1 
g|ieen crops fhe potato is the chief; \ ; 

Industries and 'Trade .- — South Lancashire is) the .principal 
seat of the cot tori : manuf actute in the World, the trade centr)ri^ 
upon Manchester; Oldham ana the ri.eigHbouririg ; densely, popij- 
lated ' district. - It employs upwards of 400,000 operatives. 
The worsted, woollen and/ silk manufactures, flax; : hefrip and 
jUte industries; though of le^ impprtarice^ employ cprisideriable. 
numbers. Non-textile factories, employ about 385^000 bands.' 
The manufacture of machines, appliances, conveyances, toolsp 
&c:, ’ are very important, especially iri supplying tbe needs Of) 
the immense weaying and 5 spinning; industries. For the sariie 
purpose there is a large branch of industry in the manufacture 
Of bobbins from the wood grown in the northern districts of the 
county. Of industries prin'cipally confined to ceftairi definite; 
centres there may be ; mentioned— tbe) manufacture:. of irori and ! 
s.teel at Barrow-in-Furness, a town of remarkably rapid growth 
sirice the middle of the 19th century; the great' < glass^ : works 
at St Helens; thb watch-making works at RresCot, and; the 
leather, ' works at Wafririgton. Printing, bleaching and dyeirig 
^o^ks, , . paper and chemical works, , india-rubber, an<d tobacco) 
manufactures are among* the chief of the ; other resources of this! 
great 'iridustrial region. Besides the port of Liverpool, of world- 1 
widp importance, the principal ports { dte M an ch ester, 1 brought 
into commUriiCiation with .the sea .by ; the Manchester , ; ; §hip; 
Canrili opened in 1894, > B atro w-in-Furness s and Fleetwood; 
While' Preston arid Lancaster have docks and a ? considerable 


e by the rivers Lune arid ’Ribble respectively. 
The sea fisheries, for which Fleetwood ' arid Liverpool ! .are .trig 
chief ports;' are of considerable value. -r? r - , vvv .v/'u ;, , v/v. ) 
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' ’ .dommtinibatwiis.— Apart from the Manchester Ship Canal, ^canal- 
traffic plays iriri) 6 , ftant' pjart in' tWe industrial region." In 1766 the 
Sankey canal} h o m. Idrtg, the first canal opened iri. Britaih ^apaft 
fijofiiiyery early \v;or,ks) , was constructed to carry coal from St Helens 
to Liyerpooi.,; Shortly after^arjd^ the cjpke of Bridgewater ? projected 
the great capal f^rom Manchester across the f fwell tp ; Wprsley, ot- 
pleted in if6 1 arid bearing' the hkhid pf 5 its ydriginatpr. Jhe E.ee.clf 
and Liverpool c&nril, begun in 1 770V connects Liverpool 5 and 5 cither 
iifipQrtant towna with:! Leeds by»a)circliit0u&?ibute:of ri3Qimic The 
other principal canals are the Rochdale, the Manchester .. (to H udders 
field), an ,4 the, Lancaster, connecting Preston and JCenaal A short 
ckfial cbnnefits^Ul^er^tdd with Mdtecaffibe .Bay./ iphtWork of railr 
way s covers the ; iridiksttial region. -The main line of- the London arid 
North* Western railway enters the county at Warrington,! and runs 
north, through Wigan, Preston, Lancaster • arid Car nfortfiv^ f t ^ also 
serves. Liverpool and Manchester, providing the shortest route to 
edchof these citfes from ! London, ahd Shares with the Lancashire 
krid ^Yorikshire^Coinpany joint 1 lifted tb Southport, 'Blackpool 1 arid 

to Fleetwood,; Wherice tnerelis reguferstealmshipcommunicatiOrtwith 
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the northern trunk, lines frorn London have services to ; Manchester 
and Liverpool. Jhe Cheshire (Lines systerp, worked by a commutes 
of Jhe Great Northern, Great Central apd Midland icompanies,, Jinks 
their \systpihs with the South Lahcasjiiire district / generally* i nnd 
rnaintainjiines between.Liverpool and Manchester, both these cities 
With Southport, .and numerous branches, Branches of /the Midland 
railway from, its, main lin^in Yorkshire serve Lancaster, Morecampe, 
and Hey sham ,and . Carrifbrth, where connexion is.made with the 
Furness railway to yiverston, : Barrow# Lake , Side, Copiston, &c? , > 1 

'Pppt^d^io^ and ' ^dMinist^dUo^^ih^i : area, . of 
county is 1, 2031365 acres. Its (population in i8oi was 673,486) 
ini ^1891, '.3,926,760;; and * in* d 901; 4406,409.’ ; The 1 - 
administrative count f ' is 1,^196,753. heies. jhe distnbution^dl 
the Jpdustml population, may be best appreciated -by . showing 
the, parliamentary divisions,, parliamentary, ' county; and muni* 
cipal 1 ’boroughs* and urban districts as plao^ among s the •'foU'r 
divisfonk; pf > th^ anderit ] c^iakt^ji In thp i^hah 
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follows where necessary. The figures show pdpulattdii in 

1901. 

Northern Division.— This embraces almost all the county N. 
of the Ribble, including Furness, and a small area S. of the Ribble 
estuary. It is considerably the largest of the divisions. Parlia- 
mentary divisions, from N* to S. — North Lonsdale, Lancaster, 
Blackpool, Chorley. Parliamentary, county and municipal boroughs— 
Barrow-in-F urness (57,586; one member) ; Preston (112,989 ; two 
members). Municipal boroughs— Blackpool (county borough ; 
47,348), Chorley (26,852), Lancaster (40,329; county town), More- 
cambe (11,798). Urban districts— Adlington (4523 ; Chorley), 
Bispham-with-Norbreck (Blackpool), Carnforth (3040 ; Lancaster), 
Croston (2102 ; Chorley) , Dalton-in-F urness ( 1 3,020) , Fleetwood 
( 1*21,082) , Fulwood (5238 ; Preston) , Grange (1093), Heysham (3381 ; 
Morecambe), Kirkham (3693 ; Preston), Ley land (6865 ; Chorley), 
Longridge (4304 ; Preston), Lytham (7185), Poulon-le-Fylde (2223 ; 
Blackpool) , Preesall-with-Hackinsall (1423 ; Fleetwood), St Anne’s- 
on^the-Sea (6838, a watering-place between Blackpool and Lytham), 
Thornton (3108 ; Fleetwood), Ulverston (10,064, in Furness), withnell 


5(33^9 ; Chorley). 


vorth-Eastern-Division.— This lies E. of. Preston, and is the 
smallest of the four. Parliamentary divisions — Accrington, Clitheroe, 
Darwen, Rossendale. Parliamentary , county and municipal boroughs 
\ — Blackburn (127,626; two members) ; Burnley . (97,04.3 ; one 
member). Municipal boroughs — Accrington (43,122), Bacup (22,505), 
Clitheroe (11,414), Colne (23,000), Darwen (38,212), Haslingden 
(18,543, extending into South-Eastern division), Nelson (32,816), 
Rawtenstall (31,053). Urban districts — Barrowford (4959; Colne), 
Brierfield (7288; Burnley), Church (6463; Accrington), Clayton-le- 
Moors (8153; Accrington), Great Harwood (12,015; Blackburn), 
Oswaldtwistle (14,192; Blackburn), Padiham (12,205; Burnley), 
Rishton (7031 ; Blackburn), Trawden (26^.1 ; Colne), Walton-le- 
Dale (11,271; Preston). 

South-Western Division. — This division represents roughly a 
quadrant with radius of 20 m. drawn from Liverpool. Parliamentary 
divisions — Bootle, I nee, Leigh, Newton, Ormskirk, Southport, 
Widnes. Parliamentary boroughs - — the city [and county and 
municipal borough of Liverpool (684,958; nine members) ; the county 
and municipal boroughs of St Helens (84,410; one member); Wigan 
(60,764 ; one member), Warrington (64,242; a part only of the 
parliamentary borough is in this county). Municipal boroughs — 
Bootle (58,566), Leigh (40,001), Southport (county borough ; 48,083), 
Widnes (28,580). Ur ban districts — Abram (6306; Wigan); Allerton 
(noi ; Liverpool), Ashton-in-Makerfield (18,687), Atherton (16,211), 
Biilinge (4232; Wigan), Birkdale (14,197; Southport), Childwall 
(219; Liverpool), Formby (6060), Golborne (6789 ; St Helens), 
Great Crosby (7555; Liverpool), Haydock (8575;, St Helens), 
Hindley (23,504; Wigan), Huyton-with-Roby (4661 ; St Helens), 
I nce-in- M akerfield (21,262), Lathom-and-BursCough (7113; Orms- 
kirk), Litherland (10,592 ; Liverpool), Little Crosby (563 ; Liver- 
pool), Little Woolton (1091 ; Liverpool), Much Woolton (4731 ; 
L i ver pool ) , Ne w ton-i n-M a ker field (16,699), Ormskirk (6857), Orrell 
(5436 ; Wigan), Prescot (7855 ; St Helens), Rainford (3359 ; St 
Helens), Skelmersdale (5699 ; Ormskirk), Standish-with-Langtree 
(6303; Wigan), T y ldesley- wit h-Shakerley (14,843), Upholland 
(4773; Wigan), Waterloo- with-Seaforth (23,102; Liverpool). 

South-Eastern Division.— -This is of about the same area as the 
South-Western division, and it constitutes the heart of the industrial 
region. Parliamentary divisions— Eccles, Gorton, Hey wood, M iddle- 
ton, Prestwich, Radcliff e-eum-F arnwortfi, Stretford , Westhoughton. 
Parliamentary boroughs — the city and county of a city of Manchester 
(5^872; six members) ; with which should be correlated the ad- 
joining county and municipal borough of Salford (220,957; three 
members), also the county and municipal boroughs of Bolton 
(168,215; two. members), Bury (58,029; one member), Rochdale 
(83,114; one member), Oldham (137,246; two members), and the 
municipal borough of Ashton-under-Lyne (43,890). Part only of 
the last parliamentary borough is within the county, and this 
division also contains part of the parliamentary boroughs of Staly- 
bridge arid Stockport. Municipal boroughs — Eccles (34,369), Hey- 
wood (25,458), Middleton (25,178), Mossley (13,452). Urban districts 
— Aspull (8388; Wigan), Audenshaw (7216; Ashton-under-Lyne) , 
Blackrod (3875 ; Wigan), Chadderton (24,892; Oldham), Cromp- 
ton (13,427; Oldham), Denton (14,934 ; Ashton-under-Lyne) , 
Droylsden (11,087 J Manchester), Fails worth (14,152 ; Manchester), 
Farnworth (25,925; Boltdn), Gorton (26,564; Manchester), Heatori 
Norris (9474; Stockport). Horwich (15,084; Bolton), Hurst (7145; 
Ashton-under-Lyne), Irlam (4335 ; Eccles), Kearsley (9218; Bolton), 
Lees (3621; Oldham), Levenshultne' (11,485 ; Manchester), Little- 
borough (11,166; Rochdale) , ; Little Hul ton (7294 ; Bolton) , Little 
Lever (5119; Bolton), Milnrow (8241 ; Rochdale), Norden (3907; 
Rochdale), Prestwich (12,839; Manchester), Radcliffe (25,368; 
Bury); Ramsbottom (15,920; Bury), Roy ton (14,881; Oldham), 
Stretford (30,436 ; .Manchester) , Swinton-and-Pendlebury (27,005 ; 
Manchester), Tottington (6118; Bury), Turton (12,355 » Bolton) , 
Urmston (6594 ; ; JVfanchester) , Warale , , (442 7 ; Roqhdale) , West- 
hbughton (14,377 ; Bolton), Whitefield pr Stand (6588; Bury), 
Whitworth (9578 ; Rochdale) , Worsley (12,462 ; Eccles). 



the duchy of Lancaster, a crown office, and retains the chancery 
court for the county, palatine. The chancery of the duchjy 
of Lancaster was once a court of appeal for the chancery of the 
county palatine, but now even its jurisdiction in regard t|b 
the estates of the duchy is merely nominal. The chancery of the 
county palatine has concurrent jurisdiction with the High Couit 
of Chancery in all matters of equity within the county palatine, 
and independent jurisdiction in regard to a variety of other 
matters. The county palatine comprises six hundreds. 

Lancashire is in the northern circuit, and assizes are held at 
Lancaster for the north, and at Liverpool and Manchester for the 
south of the county. There is one court of quarter sessions, and the 
county is divided into 33 petty sessional divisions. The boroughs 
of Blackburn, Bolton, Burnley, Liverpool, Manchester, Oldham, 
Salford and Wigan have separate commissions of the peace and 
courts of quarter sessions; and those of Accrington, Ashton-under- 
Lyne, Barrow-in-Furness, Blackpool, Bolton, Bury, Clitheroe, Colne, 
Darwen, Eccles, Hey wood, Lancaster, Middleton, Mossley, Nelson, 
Preston, Rochdale, St Helens, Southport and Warrington have 
separate commissions of the peace onlyl There are 430 civil parishes. 
Lancashire is mainly in the diocese of Manchester, but parts are in 
those of Liverpool, Carlisle, Ripon, Chester and Wakefield. There 
are 787 ecclesiastical parishes or districts wholly or in part withih 
the county. . . c , 

Manchester and Liverpool are each seats of a university and of 
other important educational institutions. Within the bounds of 
the county there are many denominational colleges, and near 
Clitheroe is the famous Roman Catholic college of Stonyhurst. 
There is a day training college for schoolmasters in connexion with 
University College, Liverpool, and a day training college for both 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses in connexion with Owens College, 
Manchester. At Edgehill, Liverpool, there is a residential training 
college for schoolmistresses which takes day pupils, at Liverpool p 
residential Roman Catholic training college for schoolmasters, and 
at Warrington a residential training college (Chester, Manchester 
and Liverpool diocesan) for schoolmistresses. ' 

History .— THe district afterwards known as Lancashire ( was 
after the departure of the Romans for many years apparently 
little better than a waste. It was not until the victory of iEthel- 
frith, king of Deira, near Chester in 613 cut off the Britonjs 
of Wales from those of Lancashire and Cumberland that even 
Lancashire south of the Ribble was conquered. The part north 
of the Ribble was not absorbed in the Northumbrian kingdom 
till the reign of Ecgfrith <670-685). Of the details of this long 
struggle we know nothing, but to the stubborn resistance 
made by the British leaders are due the legends of Arthur); 
and of the twelve great battles he is supposed to have fought 
against the English, four are traditionally, though probably 
erroneously, said to have taken place on the river Dougla£ 
near Wigan. In the long struggle for supremacy between 
Mercia and Northumbria, the country between the Mersey and 
Ribble was sometimes under one, sometimes under the , other 
kingdom. During the 9th century Lancashire was constantly 
invaded by the Danes, and after the peace of Wedmore (878) 
it was included in the Danish kingdom of Northumbria. The 
A.S. Chronicle records the reconquest of the ^district between 
the Ribble and Mersey in 923 by the English king, when it appear^ 
to have been severed from the kingdom of Northumbria and 
united to Mercia, but the districts north of the Ribble now 
comprised in the county belonged to Northumbria until its 
incorporation with the kingdom of England. The names on 
the Lancashire coast ending in by, such as Crosby, Formby, 
Roby, Kirkby, Derby, show where the Danish settlements were 
thickest. William the Conqueror gave the lands between the 
Ribble and Mersey, and Amounderness to Roger, de Poictou, 
but at the time of Domesday Book these had passed out of his 
hand and belonged to the Ipng. ; " 

, The name Lancashire does not appear in Domesday;; the lands 
between the Ribble and Mersey were included in Cheshire and 
those north of the Ribble in Yorkshire. Ruger de Poictou 
soon regained his lands, and Rufus added to his possessions 
the rest of Lonsdale south of the Bands, of which he already 
held a part; and as he had the Furness fells as welb he owned 
all that is now known as Lancashire. In 1102 he finally forfeited 
all his lands,; which Henry I. held till, in 1118, he created the 
honour of Lancaster by incorporatihg with Roger’s * forfeited 
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} transferred in • 1873 by the- Judicature Act* to the high • court of 
jjUstice, an(^ .a court df crimihal jurisdiction which in no Way 
• differs' from the king’s ordinary court. In '1407 the dudhy court 
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reign : the history of? tihe;j ^hUnpur^ipresehts; certain difficulties, I 
for; David of Scotland held the lands north of theiRibble for a 
time, and in J147 the earl of Chester held the district between 
the Ribble and Mersey, ; Henry II* gave the* whole 1 honour ;to 
William; Stephen’s son, but in 1164 it came again into the king's* 
hands until 1 i 89, when Richard L granted it; *to his brother 
John. In 1 i94^owing to John’s rebellion, it (was confiscated 
and. the honour remained with the crown till > 1.267 j In 4229^ 
however,! all, the crown demesne between the; Ribble and Mersey 
was [granted to Ranulf , earl of Chester, and on his death in 1:23^ 
came to William Ferrers, earl iof Derby, in right of his wife 
Agnes, i sister and co-heir of. Ranulfi -1 The Ferrers held it till 
1266, when it was ■ confiscated ; owing to the earl’s rebellion, ! 
Ini 267 Henry III .granted the honour and county and; all The 
noyal i demesne therein to his son. Edmund, who* jwas created 
earl of Lancaster. His son, Earl Thomas, married the heiress 
of Henry de Lacy, earl of Lincoln, and thus obtained the great 
estates; belonging to . the. de. Lacys in Lancashire. On the death 
of Henry, the first; duke -Of Lancaster, in 1361, the; estates,/ 
title/ and honour fell to John of Gaunt in right of his wife Blanche, 
the . duke’s elder daughter, and by the accession of Henry IV*,:- 
John of Gaunt’s only son, to the throne, the duchy and honour 
became merged in the crown . ^ : >; , 1 > 

The county of Lancaster is first mentioned in. 1169 as contribut- 
ing; , roo. marks to the < Royal ; Exchequer for defaults and I fines.. 
The creation of the, honour decided the boundaries, f throwing 
into 1 it Furness and Cartmel, which geographically belong to 
Westmorland ; Lonsdale and Amounderness, which in Dom'esday, 
had been surveyed under Yorkshire ; and the land- between the 
Ribble and Mersey. In Domesday this; district -south of the 
Ribble; r was divided . into the six hundreds; of West , Derby*.- 
Newton, Warrington, Blackburn, Salford and Leyland, but before 
Henry Ill’s reign, the; hundreds of Warrington , and Newton 
were absorbed in that of West Derby. Neither .Amounderness: 
nor Lonsdale Was called a hundred in Domesday, but soon after 
that time ; the former was treated as a hundred. Ecclesiastically* 
the whole of the county originally; belonged to the (diocese, of 
York, but, after the reconquest of the. district between the Ribble 
and Mersey in 923 this part was placed ufider. the bishop of Lich- 
field in ’the at chdeacoriry ; of , Chester, which was subdivided 
into the rural deaneries of Manchester./ Warrington and Leyland; 
Up to 1541 thO district nortfi of thse Ribble- belonged ;to the 
archdeaconry of Richmond in the diocese of York, and was 
subdivided into- the rural deaneries of Amounderness, Lonsdale 
and Coupland. In 1341 the diocese of Chester 1 was created/ 
including all Lancashire, which was divided into two arch* 
deacon'ries: Chester, comprising the rural deaneries of Man- 
chester, . Warrington and Blackburn, and Richmond, -comprising 
the; deaneries of Amounderness,, Furness, Lonsdale: and « Kendal. 
In 1 847 the diocese of ; Manchester was created, which included 
all Lancashire except parts - of West Derby, Which still belonged 
to the- diocese of Chester/ and Furness and- Cartmel, Which were 
added to Carlisle in 1856. ; In 1878 by. the. creation of the diocese 
of Liverpool the south-eastern part of the county Was subtracted 
from the Manchester diocese. : « : 

' No shire- court was; ever, held for- the bounty, but as a duchy 
and county palatine at? has its own special courts;- It may have 
enjoyed palatine jurisdiction under Earl Morean : before- the 
Conquest/ but these privileges, if ever exercised, remained in 
/abeyance ; till 13 51,; When ; Henry, duke- of Lancaster,: received 
power to have a chancery in the county of Lancaster and to issue 
Writs therefrom under his own seal, as well touching pleas of 
the crown as ' any other relating to the common laws, and to 
have all Jura Regalia belonging to a county palatine. In *377. 
•the - county was erected into 4/ palatinate for John of ; Gaunt’s 
life, and in 1366; these rights - Of jurisdiction - were extended and 
/settled tin perpetuity 1 on the- dukes of Lancaster..; The county 
palatine! .courts • consist of >a chancery which dates back -at: least 
to 1376, a court of^coirimqn ple^Sy l the juHsdiction of which Was 


dignities affecting the duchy possessions are settled. The 
chancery of the' duchy has been for years practically obsolete. 
The duchy and county palatine each has its own seal. The 
office of chancellor of the duchy and county palatine dates 
back to 1351. 

Lancashire is famed for the number of old and .important county- 
families, .living within its borders. The most intimately connected 
with the history of the cqunty are the Stanleys, [ whose chief seat is 
Knowsley Hail . Sir John Stanley early in the 15th century married 
; the heiress of Lathom and thus obtained possession of Lathoiri and 
Knowsley. In 1456 the head of the family was treated a peer by 
| the title of Baron. Stanley and in j 483 raided to the earldom of Derby. 
The M olyneuxes. of Sephton and Croxteth are probably "'descended 
| from William de Mblines, who came to; England with Wjllianr the 
: Conqueror, and is on the toll of Battle Abbey. Roger de Pdictou 
: gave him the manor of -Sephton, and Richard de Molyneux Who held 
the estate under Henry If. is undoubtedly an ancestor of the family. . 
j In 1628 Sir Richard Molyneux was advanced to the peerage of Ireland 
! by the tide of Viscount Maryborough, arid in 1771 Charles, Lord 
j Maryborough, became earl Of Sefton in the peerage of Ireland. ; His 
json was created ^a peer of the- United Kingdom as Baron Seftpn of 
I Croxteth*: The Bootle .Wilbrahams, earls of Lathom, are* it is said,, 
descended from John Botyll of Melling, who was alive in IA2I, and 
Ifrom the Wilbrahkms of Cheshire, who date back at least to 
iHenryllL’s reign. In 1753 the two families intermarried. In 1828 
the title of. Baron Skelmersdale was bestowed ion the head of the , 
family and; in j 880 that of earl of Lathom. The Gerards of Bryn; 
are said to be descended from an old Tuscan family, one of whom 
came to Englarid in Edward the Confessor’s time, and whose Son iS 
mentioned in Domesday* Bryn came into this family by marriage 
: early in the 14th century.* Sir Thomas Gerard was created a baronet 
- by James I . in 1611, nnd in 1876 a peerage^ was conferred on Sir Robert s 
; Gerard. , The Gerards of ln.ee were a collateral branch. The Lindsays, 
i earls of Crawford and Balqarres, are representative on the female side 
of the Bradshaighs bf Haigh Hall; who are said to be of Saxon origin. \ 

; Other great Lancashire families are the -Hoghtons of Hoghton Tower, 

: dating back to the 12th century, the Blundells of Ince Blundell, who; 
are said to have held. the manor sinqe the 12th century, now repre- 
sented by the Weld-Blundells, the Tyldesleys of Tyldesley, now 
extinct, and the Butlers of Bewsey, barons of Warrington, of whom 
the last male heir died in 1586. 

At the close bf the 12th and during the 13th century there 
i was a considerable advance in the importance of the towns; 
in 1199 Lancaster became a borough, in *267 Liverpool, in i 230V 
Salford, in 1 246 Wigan, and in 1301 Manchester. The Scottish 
I wars were a great drain td the county, not only because the north 
part ' Was sfibjectTo frequent invasions, as in 1322, but because 
; some <of 'the best blood Was taken for these wars. In 1297 
Lancashire raised 1060 men, and at the battle' of Falkirk (1298) 

1 000 Lancashire soldiers were in the vanguard, led by Henry 
de Lacj’/ ekri of Lincoln. Jri 1349 the county was visited by 
I the Black’ Death and a record exists of its ravages 1 in Amounder- 
; riess. In ten parishes" between September 1349 arid January 
i3;3b; T3, ife^ms6nsi!>m:islied. At Preston 3600 died, at Lancaster 
, 3000, at Garstang 2006 and at Kirkham 3600. From the effects 
of this plague Lancashire was • apparently slow to recover ; its 
boroughs ceased, to return members early ; in the 14th century 
arid tirade had not yet made any great advance. The drain of 
the* Wars of the Rosies on the county must 1 also have 1 been heavy, 
although none Of the battles was fought within its borders; 
Lord Stanley’s force of 5000 raised in Lancashire and Cheshire 
virtually’ decided the 1 battle of Bosworth Field. The poverty 
of the county; is shown by the fact that out of £40,000 granted • 
ifi 1 504 by parliament to the king, Lancashire’s Share was only 
£318. At the; battle of Flodden (1 5 13) the Lancashire archers 
led by Sir Edward Stanley almost totally destroyed the High- 
landers on the right Scottish wing and greatly contributed to ? 
the ‘victory. Under the ..Tudors the county prospered; the; 
parliamentary boroughs once more began to return members; 
the towns increased' in Size, many halls were built by the gentry 
and trade 'increased. ; ; 

In 1617 James I. visited Lancashire, and in consequence of a 
petition presented to him at Hoghton, complaining of the restrictions 
imposed upon- Sunday amusements, he ! issued in 1618 -the ■famous’ 
Raoh/of Spdrts.- Another of ^ James’sv works, ;the? PMmon^ogienW 



closely i connected* with \ the gross i Superstition^ cpncernihg witches! 
which w e t® specially prevalent in .Lancashire., The, great <;entr£ 
of this witchcraft was Penale Forest, in the parish ofWhailey,' ana 
in 16Y2 twelve persons frorii Peridle and eight from Shihlesbhiy^ w^r^ 
tried for * witchcraft, nine :of ! Whom Were hanged. In 1633 another 
batch ofUeventeen witches from Pendle were tried and all sentenced 
to be executed,, but the iking pardoned .them. , This was the last, 
iinpprtant case pf witchcraft in Lancashire. ■ v ; . 

In the assessment of ship mohey -in 1636 the county was put 
down for £1000, towards which Wigan was to raise £50, Preston 
£40; 'Lancaster £30, and Liverpool £2-5, and these figures com- 
pared with the assessments of, £140 on Hull and £200 on Leeds 
show the comparative unimportance of the Lancashire boroughs.; 
dn;the. eve of. the, Great s Rebellion in 1641 parliament resolved' 
to take command of the militia, and Lord Strange, Lord Derby’s 
eldest' sdn, was removed from . the lord lieutenancy i On the 
whole ? the, county was 1 Royalist,,. arid / the moving spirit among 
the: Royalists was Lord Strange, -who became Lord Derby in 
1642. Manchester 1 was -the ^headquarters of the Parliamentarians, 
arid /was; besieged by Lord Derby iri September 1642 for seven 
days* but’ riot taken.! ; Lord Derby himself took up his head- 
quarters at Warrington and garrisoned Wigan, At the opening 
of ! 1643 Sir* Thomas Fairfax made Manchester his headquarters. 
Eairly in February the Parliamentarians from : Manchester 
successfully assaulted Preston, , which was strongly Royalist ; 
thence the Parliamentarians marched to HogHton Tower,, which 
they took,, and within a few days captured Lancaster. On the 
Royalist Side Lord ! Derby made an unsuccessful attack on 
Bbitori . from Wigan. ‘ ; In March a large Spanish ship, laden with 
ammunition for the use of , parliament, was driven by a storm 
on Rossall Point and seized by the Royalists; Lord Derby 
ordered the ( $hip to be burned, but the parliariient forces from 
Pr^stpri succeeded iri carrying off some of the guns to Lancaster 
castle, , In . March LordDerby captured the to wn of Lancaster 
but not ; the castle, and marching to Preston regained it for the 
kihg, but was regulSed'iri an attack on Bplton. In April Wigan, 
one of the, c}he ; f Royalist strongholds in the county, 1 : was taken; 
by< the ; parliament forces, who also again captured Lancaster, 
and the guns from the Spanish ship, were moved for use against 
Warrington,, >which was obliged; to surrender in May. after a 
week’s siege. Lord Derby also failed in, an aftepipt on Liverpool, 
arid the; tide, of war, had clearly burned against; the Royalists in 
Lancashire*: ; In June Lord Derby went to the Isle., of. Man, 
which was threatened . by the , king’s •; enemies^ > goon after, the 
Parliarnentatians captured Hornby easf Jm and only/itwo strong-, 
hqlds, Thurland castle and Lathom house, regained in Royalist 
hands* I^ the summer, after, a seven weeds’ siege by , Colonel 
Alexander ' Rigby, Thurland cattle surrendered and f was demo- 
lished. < February, 1644; the, Parliamentarians), under Colonel 
Rigby,: Cplonel Ashton and £oionel Moore,, besieged Lathorn 
house) the; one . refuge left , to the Royalists., which was bravely 
defended by Lord jPerby’s heroic wife, .Charlotte de la Tremoille. 
The > siegq j lasted nearly { - four ; months and. .was- raised on. the 
approach of Prinpe Rupert, who marched to B oltpn > and, was 
joined on his, arrival outside the tpwn.by Lord Derby./ Bolton 
was .carried by storm; Rupert ordered, that; no quarter should 
be given) and it. is usually said at least 1.500 pf the garrison. were 
slaipi. 7< JTinpe Rupert, advanced without delay to Liverpool, 
which. Was; defended by Colonel Mporp, and took it after a siege 
of three weeks. After the battle of Marstpn Mopr, ;P:rince Rupert 
again; appeared in; Lancashire and small 'engagements topk place, 
at; jOrinskirk) , Lpholland and Preston; in Npyember Liverpool 
surrendered to , theParliamentarians. Lathom, house was again 
the pnly n strp > ng : place in . Lancashire left, fo the Royalists, and 
ip 1 December . ,1.645 after ; a five ; months’. sieg§ it was .compelled 
tp {surrender through; lack, ofi prpyisiqns, ,and was .almost .entirely 
de§trpypd* ; Jf! 9 F/th e ; niornent, the war , iWi^hCashire W-as , oyer. 
Ip, r648,hQw.eyer,: theRpyalist forces un<der. 'theduke.pf Haprilton 
arid Sir Marmaduke Langdale marched through. Lpncpster to. 
Preston, , _ hoping to., reach ; Manchester ; but near Preston were 
dp^ted^^^hiwhU!'!^ person. The remnant retreated through 
Wigan towards ( Warrington, and after being again .defeated . at 
Winw&k surrendered -at //Warrington,. In 1651 Charles II. 


advanced tfaf dBt* S Preston* and Chotley on’ his south* 

ward marches a®nLot*Derby after -gathering' forces was on his 
way to riabefc •hirriiwhen-He Was defeated at; Wigand < ; In 1658, after 
Cromwell’s death, a Royalist ^rebellion Was raised in which 
Lancashire Took a prominent part, ^ but • it Was quickly 
suppressed. During the Rebellion of 171 5 Manchester was the 
chief centre 1 of Roman Catholic arid High Church > Toryism, 
On the 7th of November the Scottish army entered Lancaster; 
where the Pretender was proclaimed king, arid advanced to 
Preston, at which place a considerable body of Roman Catholics 
joined it; The rebels remained at Preston a few days* apparently 
unaware of the advance of the government troops, uritil General 
Wills from Manchester and General Carpenter from Lancaster 
surrounded the town, and on the 13th of November the town 
and the rebel garrison surrendered. Several of the rebels were 
hanged at Preston, Wigan, Lancaster and other places. In 
1 1745 * Prince Charles Edward passed . through the county and 
was joined by about 200 adherents, called' the Manchester 
; regiment and placed under the command : of Colonel Townley, 

, who was afterwards executed. . . : -.-h v-< -L .u; 

r The first industry established in Lancashire :waS " that of 
! wool, and with the founding of Furness abbey in 1127 wool 
farming on a large scale began here; but the bulk of the wool 
grown was exported, not worked up in England. In L 282, 

: however, there was a mill for fulling or bleaching wool in Man- 
chester, and by the middle of the 16th century there was quite 
a flourishing trade in worsted goods. In an act of j'552 
Manchester rugs and frizes ” are specially mentioned, and: in 
1 5 66 another act regulated the* fees of • the aulnager who was 1. to 
have his deputies at Manchester, - Rochdale, Bolton, Blackburn 
and Bury ; the < duty of the aulnagefs was to prevent cottons 
frizes and rugs ” from being sold unsealed) but it must be rioted 
that by cottons is not meant what we now understand by the 
word, but woollen goods.' i The 1 7th century [saw the birth 6f the 
class of clothiers, who purchased the wool in : large quantities 
or kept their own sheep, and delivered ft to weavers who worked 
it up into cloth in their houses and returned it to the employers. 
The earliest mention of the manufacture of real cotton goods 
is in 1641, when Manchester : made fustians, vermilions and 
dimities, but the industry did not develop to any extent until 
after the invention of’ the Ily shuttle by John Kay in 1733, of 
the spinning jenny by James Hargreaves of Blackburn in 1765; 
of the water frame throstle -by Richard Arkwright of Bolton in 
1769; and of the mule by Samuel Crorripton of HaMn-the-Wood 
near • Bolton in 1779; So rapid was the development of the 
cotton manufacture that in 1787 -there were over forty cotton 
niills in Lancashire; all worked by water power. In 1 789; 
however, steam was applied to the industry ih Manchester, 
and in 1790 in Bolton a cotton mill was worked, fey i Steam i The 
increase in the import of raw cotton from 3,870,000 lb in 1769 
to 1,083,600,000 in .1 860 shows the' growth of : the Industry. 
The rapid growth was accompanied with intermittent periods 
of > depression, which in 1819 in particular led to; the formation 
of various political societies and to the Blanketeers’ Meeting 
and the Peterloo Massacre. During, the American Civil War 
the fiVe years’ cotton famine caused runtold misery in the c6unty> 
but public and private relief mitigated the, evils, and one good 
result was the introduction of machinery capable of, dealing with 
the shorter staple i of • Indian ; cotton, thus rendering the tirade 
less ri dependent ifor . its supplies on America..; 1 < : ■ . ; mu- 
During the ;i 8th century the only to-vte where maritime trade 
increased was Liverpool, .where, in the; last - decade ; about 450a 
Ships arrived annually of a tonnage about one-fifth' that of the 
London shipping. The /prosperity: of Liverpool was closely 
Bound up' with the slave Trade; and about one-fdurth of its 
ships were employed iri this business. ' With the increase of 
trad® the means of communication improved. In 1758 the duke 
of * Bridgewater . began the Bridgewater 'canal from Worsley to 
Salford and across the ; Irwell ! to Manchester, and before the end 
of the century the county was intersected by canals. 1 - In 1830 
the first railway in England was opened between Manchester 
and Liverpool^ and; other railways Rapidly i followed/ ; ; ; j oj 




r'uth&s; fhrsjlr ‘ ceaorded dji 
banpatjij^ was . in -. f 

“ There Iri nbLityih the charity OfTanCteWF’* Tht! hhVo^gHs Wer^ 
howevlrf: ekei^ed 1 one rafter iaiidtkeif f froi^il fparliameri 4 ary repre^' 

s^tafjpn* rwhWrii Mi #$ & htfr^ep t ;g^Ying |tpj th^vpQmpjtii^pryt 

p§ym$M qf , the meipjherf \ wag^, X.a^Qaster j^ea^ed . tp ^eA^^mb ) aj's / 
lii 1^31 aft^t making hineteen rcturnsj ,but rehewedtits ^hviMges in 
rg&bV frotri ' i$£9 ; To 5 1 547 there rifle j: ftb mtuime/ bUtF 
ftbi»rd547rit3d:‘-®B67 '>I^ncalter*:reoytiiiuai'BtD li^ttaieii ftwb member^ 


till v ig'4^i * X T6 the 1 w?it nsstied in the’ sherilf Li retUrh^hi 4 ^ 
“Them ismofr any City dr Borough in > this Con^ty 4 tpnij Which) 
citri^n^ q£ hiijTgeases pjUght.pr are accUstonied tq jCerribas ^hjs } Writi 
reppires/ V Tp, 1559 Chthprpe , ^nd c Ne^tpn r le-Winp]vs se^. 
tw ? o 'mpini?ers. Thus in all Lancashire returned fourteen ^embers, , 
and’, With a ; bri£f exception during;tne GbMmbVi^ ’ 

to he the parliamentary representation till) 1 83b . > By the) Reform A?ct 1 
of,. 183? (Lancashire, was Assigned r f pm me tubers* * two i 0? ^ he* northern i 
a^dj t^p JC |of thq, »§oi^ther^ idiyision. , .tahcaster^ Tr^stpn^^yS/ig^ni 
and Xi^erpbpf continued to’ send two members, ^Ijitheroe returned 
ohb a and v Ne%bri J #d^ f Misfrarichlsed'. TheTpllbWtogLeW- boirdu'ghy f 
were created *. 'Manchester* Bolton, B lackbu rn; O Mhaim j -> ; re tu rnirig' 1 
two members each; Ashton-under-Lyne, Bury, Rochdaki Salford: 
a^d| .Warringtop, ^qpe each, , In, 186^ a, f thir(l ; pie^ibet^ was,,giyenj to 
South, Lancashire and ,in i8$7 the county was diy idea dn to four !con- 
sttden£te/ 4 o eriCh W Which fburi rrieinbers 'wete ! assigned ; since 1883 1 
thercbuntyDiteturtts twenty-three members. --The LbrbugW returned 
fgO/n ,1*86740 d8B5:twenty r fiye* members,) and! since ,t(88S{.thirtyifoU:rv 
K ^ntjgy4i &$~ The Ci ; s ; tercian ; abbey ,of F urriesf fg.vj M>. PRenpf Lf 
finest . and most 'extensive •ecclesiastical k ^uifia ,in , England^ Whaliey 
abbey , 1 first fbdndhd at StarildWe in Cheshire in ; hi 7$,' arid reniovea 
inBr^96 f , : MOnged 5 - tp* thb same ordefft'- There' Was a pribry of Blabk ! 
Qaripns; at Bhrscough,) founded '» in the itims of RichardriLb^evat r 
Cppishead dating; from/ Henry JI.’s,4eigp, ? :and pne rat iL^pqa^te^ , 
A, cphyent of i^ugustiriiariTnars was’ founded Cartmel ip 1188,: 
and 1 brie ’ at'/Wafririgtbii abori 1 1 2 80. : There are Sbm^fririiafes, of the" 
Benedictine) priOTy of liFp'hdlland, Changed ? fptti a • College Of secular * 
priests> mt 13^8 ; ; 4 nd, nthe same order; had i a priory u^t Lancaster \ 
fo^nde<f ,in^p9^|a cell pt ,hytham.,: of ,t^, reign^f Richard Id wd;{V 
priory } at F^nwortfiairi., found^d ^ shortly -after the, tixpe,' pf ? fhe Con- 
queror. The 5 'PfembristratenMahs 1 had : Cobhersind abb^y / Changed 
in »li9d'from'a hospital. founded iri the" reign r of Hbrir^ IP, ‘Of ' WhiCH ' 
the chapterhouse remains. At Kersal, near Manchester, there was I 
a, cel} pf ^CJiJJtii^O tmopksf founded, in. ,the, reigpt of Jplxn, }]vjbyil^ $,% |Lan- 
cas.tet there were , convents of Dominicans' and .Franciscan^ Wndl^ ;• 
PrCstori ri 5 priory or Grey Friars built by^ Editturid, erirl of Lancaster, : 
soil bfTtrinry-iri?. "'••• .''H’. J- ::n ) >'• * 17 / .T!'><r-.- .:-u .iw/ 

dBesides 1 the churches mentionedj .Hinder : the j several; towns,! the > 
mpi;e. c , interesting } , are : those , of, , Aldinghanii j ' $ prm ar * I doprway ; ? 
ArightdriT Cartme} priory church . ls$e Furness) ^HawKsheap,; ! 
Hey sfirim ; .Nofriian 1 with traces of efitlier ’ date ; Hobie ; ’ Huy tbri‘; rt 
Rirkby , rebuilt,' With 1 ^ very ancient - forit ; ' ; Kirkby Tteletht Hte 1 
Perpendicular, with r Nbrman dodrway Ley lei rid ; - Melling? (ini 
Lonsdale)., perpendicular, with * stainedTgla^s ; wipdpws f^icJdktpn,: \ 
rebuilt , in 1524, but, upnt ( ai n .in§ part of ...rHe ’.^orn^an.''; oriurch,, nnd { 
sb^erhl ' r iribnUmehts ; Of riisl<if k, P'erpendicri lar; ' With ’ 1 grace's 5 of ; 
Norman, havihg two toWers 1 , one of which is detached riiifL srifriidurited * 
by ai ) spire ^Overton,' with Norman doorway ;. Radcliffe, Norman; 
Sef ton,: Perpendicular, withidue brass and necumben^.j&gtires of ithpj 


Moiyneux iamuy, also a screen exquisitely ( .qarve f a; ,btfctq, , near , 
Ribchester, N[orman arcb drid old iribriuriierits» Turistall, 1 late 1 
PerperidtCiilar ; * LFphollarid p'ribr^l^Chufch , /; Early ‘ ^Ehglfeh^ With 1 low 
massy. toWer ;i Lfrswick,' Normari, with) embattled towerWndi several' i 
old ; ippnuments ; Walton-on-the-hill, anciently the parish church ) 
of ( Liverpool ; Waltpn-le-Dale^ „ Warton, mt^^pld fpat^ ^bailey 
abbey CnurCh, Decorated ana Perpendicular/ With ) Runic stone 
mdriurriehtsi 1 h ; -’’v " ; ” ' ; ' s io uoj? r«n»r.>-.v 

; The principal old castles lare : those of Lancaster ; ^ Daltom ; a ! small 
rudp tp^r/pcpnpying, the .site pf ah! plde)r ^building ;, two towers) of i 
Grleasfpn castle, built by tbe, lords of Aldingham-: ip, the ,14th, century ;., 
thC‘ru.iriS i pf Greeririalgh castTe,' , built by the first: ' earl : oF Derby, apd ( 
demoHSnCd r? aftet ai siegri bf ^bfder pf baPiameriPiri 1649; the rUiri^bf ' 
Fbuldrey ; in iPiel I Island near the entrance -to Barrow harbour, * • 
erpcted, in ;thp reign, of Edward j 1,1 J ,, npw most dilapidatejdri There » 
are, luany p|d timber houses? and mansions of interest, as jWeJl as 
ntirnefbus modef n seats. { , *" ') , : ; ‘ '* ' 

; SeC 1 Victdrh History 'of HantdsHir^ j (i9d^--t967) ; ; i EUBainl^; THe ; 
History bf <tke\ Comity aPdlatine' mfrHmhy dfi&ancastei (1)888) x ^ fc; ' 
Fishwickj A p£ y&(inca;$kifie 0 (t 894): ; W>\ » P. Pink and; A;, , B . ; 

Beayam ^h e \ 9f ’Zaf^pdsjkire, . (1889,). ; : , 

. LANCASTER, HOUSE OR. , The^ame Mouse of Da f ricaster ; is * 
cdmmoUfyjusedrfto designate] the liheiof English kings? immediately. 1 * 
dtescfend®d)jfoQndf.J<^rifi©f-.>Gaunlt,ith«‘iodifthWcHttdol'IMwaM'rIJl 4 ‘ 
ButJitheohistbfyaof/theaf amity Tandyof; ritihei bitten joe& r Baekl; tpf 


iPBrnm 


tfiifcojgft of Meniry lSl.;^%ko^<ireated'; §eCbM^orii;Edriinndi' 
eabPof-E^nc^teil dn f 1267. ; ; TMs -Edmund^fCOetyed'; hi ! liis ' oWh; 
day^keaurnariie Of'GroUchba ! ck, not, as wiis f afteriwards ! ^Upposed^ 
Sftoitt'a iiCrsOnal ideformiLy, btit from having WOrri h crO^ iipori 
i his ; back Tn ! token Pf *a Crusading vow7 fee ds not a ! person Of 
| much importance in histbity p^cept ; in^ ^ relation To" a ^atran^ 
itheOby taisrid in a latiPr age ! abotit bis birth, Which we%hall notice 
j ptPsbnttyi 1 ; ? His| som • Thomas j ; who ! inherited ] the Titled tobk the 
5 lead- ambrig the ; nobles ’CL Edward' IF ? s tilhe inOppositiOn to- 

* Piety GavPk ton hnd the Despehkef s; and was beheaded^ for tf OasOiF 
. at ‘Pbbtef tact; ‘Ai the^Tommeridement ; of 4 tbfe -following ¥eif ri f 
; his^ ait aindeb Wa^ - reversed j ahd 5 his brother feeffry 1 LOst ofedlTP > 
!theleaHdom^4ndii^]fy'bpin^aR|i0mted(gUafdirin r td4he 3^0xiri^ 
■klrife EdWar dTIIbassisted birii tothroWon the ybkO Pf^Bor tiniOri ' 
i Dn thi^ Henryks death' in 134^ h'^was succeeded by a son’ of 5 the 1 
I same name, sometimes known as Henry Tort-Col br #ryrieCk ; ! a r 
i ver^ < yalianL commandbrl. in the French - warsy Whom the - 5 kfag 

! advanced to the dignity j of ’Ontyydnb-'dnkevMd^bee^ 

i ciea tbd in En gland b ef ore; and that WaS fourteen yriats pmvronstyb 
when the king-S Son : Ed Ward, thp Elack Princey was made dtikC 
'of'DatriWall.' ( Thia feenry Wtyrieck died 
i mate 1 'His second 1 daughter, BianehC/ became ■ the ji wife-' bf v jpbnj 
iof J Gaunt, Who thus 1 succeeded tb the- duke’s inheritance’ in ‘hiifl 
j right’; 1 and7 on the : 1 3 th of Noveriiber 1362^ When 1 King* Edward 
attained the ageydf ■ fifty; * john- was created duke 1 of Lancaster/ 
j his Cider brother/ ! Libnel, j being ki the ^aMe ; time' created duke Of ' 

; Clarence! * It Was r 'from the'se' tWO dukes that' the v rival’ 'hpUses; 

| of 5 Lancaster and 1 York detived their ' respective claims 1 to 1 the : 
crbwmd Ay Glai!ence;was M King Edward’s third sony while fbhrL 
,6f ! Gatet > was his’ folitth^ in Ordinafy course on the * f ailuf e of J thb 
: elder dine the r issue 5 of 1 1 Clarence Should have takefi ; precedence' 
of that; of Earicastef'in the SuCCessibn; ' But the rights of Clarence 
; werb conveyed ’lb* the 'first instance to- an only daughter, and the 
ambition 1 'ah#* ? gdflc^ a 6f < 4hd 'HouSe-Of* Lancaster, j>rbfitifii ] -by 
1 advantageqtiS' ^circumstances, : enabled -them not only' tb gain 
1 possession 1 Pl^the" thrbne bUt° 46 maintain 5 themseiyes ih IF fbi 
j three 'generations before they were 5 dispossessed by the f -reprCf * 
'sefitatives Of the elder brother. ' : : t ^ ‘ * 0 1 v ; - ; ! 

i ! ; As for Jbhb of Gatint himself, it can hardly be said ‘that this 1 
sbrt r of politic Wisdom IS * vbry' COnspiCuous in him. r: feiS ambition 1 
WaW generally- more manifest than Lis discretion; LuL ’fOrtUne 0 
'favoured 1 his ' ambition, 7 even ! as to ! himself / Somewhat- bbyorid) 
lekpectatiOri) 1 rirtd Still more Mhis posterity. . Bbf6re ; the 1 death 1 of 1 
jhiStathef lie 1 had 5 becbme the greatest subject im England/ hiS : 
three elder/ brothers having 1 i aii Mied •* before him/ \ ’ *fee had 1 e^fcfp 
!addedjHb' f his ; 6tber / dignitte‘ the title 61 king bf Castile; J hayM^ 
•married; after 5 his first wife’s dfethy the 'daughter of 1 * PeteP 1 &e 
iCrbei 5 .' The tiHb/ hobrevCr; Was aft empty ^ orie 7 thb^ ^thfbne l ] bf^ 
jcafetihl beinghctiialy In the possesSron ofMenry of ^ Ttastamara/ 
j whom the ! English - had ; vainly endeavoured tb set* ; aside. 1 1 ] His ? 

! i military, and; naval enterprises -were 1 for t he 1 mbst part 1 disastrous 1 
[ failures;' arid in England lie was’ exceedingly unpopular. " * NTeyeW* 
•the less; during thetater years- bf his : father ? s reign ‘the weaknesk 8 

* .of tbe^king and the 'declining 1 health df^ 'the- BlaCk) Prifibe thrbw 5 

* !the a government very- much; into 1 his hahdSv 1 (Fie bVeii 1 aimedy ? 
lob wris; suspected # aiming/ at the 'successibh tb f triek4bwri, b hut 4 

' :in f ' this ! hope 7 he was ’disappointedLb^ the aCtibn ! Of l tHC f Gdbd( 


iParlitoent^ ydar before Edward’S death/ in Which 14 waS' Settled 1 
ithaff Richard the°son of» the/Biack^Pidnce-shbuM be i&g aiter 1 
ihls grandfather] 5 NeyertheieSs the ^suspicion) ’With WhfclFhri was* 
regarded WasiotLltb^thentmieted ivhen Richard Camfe/tb the' 
throne; a -bby ; in r the eleventh yerirof hiS age. The duke 3 femsBlf 1 
jcbmpiained' r in ; parliament of the Way he was spoken- of out of 
doors/ and ? at the Outbreak of' Wat ; Tyier% ft insiifreMbir j the 
'peasants stopped'prlgrimsPn the road to CanteirbUty j afid . tnade^ 
iithem swear never to accept a king}6F\the^bahie; or 1 JbKm. 
gaining ’ possession of EOndbii' they/ buhrit Lis magnificent 
pa'laceof j the r Savoy i ! : Richard found 1 a coriVeiiierit ! Way Lb j get* 
|rid of jehn bf Gaurit by Sending him tO ! Castilb tb rrikke gbbdMS 7 
sbarreri-> title; ’ 'arid 1 on : tMS expechiioriCLe 5 1 Was) > dW&y s 
&4 succeeded ! scM fa4 j aS ?i fe make a treaty Wtth hiri H^ilf King^ 
Jbhri/lorifof Henry of ! ^TraStairiara/ fbr 1 the 5 'sUc^ekkidhjLy WtWe 1 
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of which his daughter Catherine became . the wife of HenryllJ. 
pf ^Castile, some years later. After his return the king^seems: to 
have regarded him with greater favour, created him duke ( of 
Aquitaine, and employed him in repeated embassies to, France, 
which at length resulted in a. treaty of peace, and Richard’s 
marriage to the French king’s daughter. 

Another marked incident of his public life, was the support 
which he gave on one occasion to the Reformer Wycliffe. How 
far this was due to religious and how far to political considerations 
may be a question; but not only John of Gaunt but his immediate 
descendants, the three kings of the house of Lancaster, all took 
deep interest , in the religious movements of the times. . A re-; 
action against: Lollardy, however, had already begun in the 
days of Henry IV., and both he and; his son felt obliged to dis- 
countenance opinions which were believed to be politically; and 
theologically dangerous. , : . 

Accusations had been made against John of Gaunt more than 
once during the earlier part of Richard II. ’s reign of entertaining 
designs to supplant his nephew on the throne. But these Richard 
never seems to have wholly credited, and during his three years’ 
absence his younger brother, Thomas of Woodstock, duke; of 
Gloucester, showed himself a, far more, dangerous intriguer. 
Five confederate lords with Gloucester at their head took up 
arms against the king’s favourite ministers, and the Wonderful. 
Parliament put to death without remorse almost every agent 
of his former administration who had not ffed the country. 



j inserted in: c^^mc^pleposited: in various' monasteries, that this 
Edmund'j ^StijfMmfed^fduchback, was really hump-backed, and 
• that he yas ket hsidp'fh fkVoiir of his younger brother Edward 
; on account of hfs deformity. , No chronicle, however, is known 
to exist which actually states that Edmund Crouchback was 
thus set aside; and in point of fact he had no deformity at all, 
while Edwaird was six years his senior. Hardyng’s testimony is, 
moreover, suspicious as reflecting the prejudices of the Percys 
after they had turned against Henry IV., for Hardyng himself 
expressly says that the earl of Northumberland was the source 
of his information (see note, p. 353 of his Chronicle). But a 
statement in the continuation of the chronicle called the Eulogium, 
(vol. iii. pp. 369, 370) corroborates Hardyng to some extent; 
for we- are told that John of Gaunt had once desired in parlia- 
ment that his son should be recognized on this flimsy plea as 
heir to the crown; and when Roger Mortimer, earl of March, 
denied the story andinsisted on his own claim as descended from 
1 Lionel, duke of Clarence, Richard imposed silence on both parties. 
However this may be, it is certain that this story, though not 
directly asserted to .be true, was indirectly pointed at by Henry ! 
when he put forward his claim, and no one was then bold enoughs 
to challenge it. 

This was partly due, no doubt, to the fhct that the' true; 
lineal heir after Richard was then a child, Edmund, who had just 
succeeded his father as earl of March. Another circumstance 
was unfavourable to the house of Mortimer — that it derived its 


Gloucester even contemplated the dethronement of the king, 
but found that in this matter he could not rely on the support 
of his associates, one of whom was Henry, earl of Derby, the 
duke of Lancaster’s son. Richard soon afterwards, by declaring 
himself of age, shook off his uncle’s control, and within ten years 
the acts of the Wonderful Parliament were reversed by a parlia- 
ment no less arbitrary. Gloucester and his allies were then, 
brought to account; but. the earl of Derby and Thomas Mowbray, 
earl of Nottingham, were taken into favour as haying opposed 
the more violent proceedings of their associates. As if to show 
his entire confidence in both these noblemen, the king created 
the former duke of Hereford and the latter duke of Norfolk. 
But within three months, from this time the one duke accused 
the, other of treason, and the truth of the charge, after much 
cpnsideration, was referred to trial, by battle according to the 
laws of chivalry. But when the combat was about to commence 
it was interrupted by the king, who, to preserve the peace of 
the, kingdom, decreed by his own mere authority that the duke 
pf Hereford should be banished for ten years — a term immediately 
afterwards reduced to five— and the duke of Norfolk for life. 

This arbitrary sentence was obeyed in the first instance by 
both parties, and Norfolk never returned. But Henry, v duke 
of Hereford,; whose milder sentence, was doubtless owing to the 
fact that he was the popular favourite, came back; within a year, 
having been furnished with a very fair pretext for doing so by 
a new act of injustice on the part of Richard. His father, John 
of Gaunt, had died in the interval, and the king, troubled with 
a rebellion; in Ireland, and sorely in want of money, had; seized 
the duchy of Lancaster as forfeited property. Henry at once 
sailed for England, and landing in Yorkshire while King Richard 
was Jn Ireland, gave out that he came only to recover his in- 
heritance. He at once received the support of the northern 
lords, and; as he marched southwards the whole kingdom was 
spoil practically at his command. Richard, by the, time he had 
recrossed the channel to Wales, discovered that his cause Was 
lost. ; He was conveyed from Chester to London,, and forced to 
execute a deed by which he resigned his crown. This was recited 
in parliament, and he was formally deposed. The duke of 
Lancaster then claimed the kingdom as due to himself by virtue 
of his descent from Henry III. ; 

The claim which he put forward; involved, to all appearance, 
a : strange falsification of hisfory, for it seemed to rest : upon the 
supposition; .that Edmund of Lancaster, and not Edward; > I*, 
was the eldest son of Henry III. A story had gone, about, 
even Jn the days ; of John of Gaunt, who, if we may trust the 
rhymer John, Hardyng {Chronicle,, pp. 299, 291); had got it 


title through a woman.’ No case precisely similar had as yet 
| arisen, and, notwithstanding the precedent of Henry II., it 
might be doubted whether succession through a, female was 
favoured by the constitution. If not, Henry could say with 
truth that he was the direct heir of his grandfather, Edward III. 
If, on the other hand, succession through females was valid, 
he could trace his descent through his mother from Henry III.; 
by a very illustrious line of ancestors. And, in the words by 
which he formally made his claim, he ventured to say no more 
than that he was descended from the king last mentioned “ by 
right line of the blood.” In what particular way that “ right 
line ” was to be traced he did not venture to indicate. 

A brief epitome of the reigns of the three successive kings 
belonging to the house of Lancaster (Henry IV., V. and VI.) 
will be found elsewhere. With the death of Henry VI. the 
direct male line of John of Gaunt became extinct. But by his 
daughters he became the ancestor of more than one line of foreign 
kings, while his descendants by his third wife, Catherine Swynford, 
conveyed the crown of England to the house of Tudor. It is 
true that his children by: this lady were born before he married 
her; but they Were made legitimate by act of parliament, and, 1 
thotigh Henry IV. in confirming the privilege thus granted to 
them endeavoured to debar them from the succession to the 
crown, it is now ascertained that there was no such reservation 
jin the original act, and the title claimed by Henry Vll. was 
probably better than he himself supposed. 

We show on the following page a pedigree of the royal and 
illustrious houses that traced their descent from John of 
Gaunt. / . (J.Ga.) 

LANCASTER, HENRY, Earl or ( c . 1281-1345), was the 
second son of Edmund, earl of Lancaster (d. 1296), and con- ; 
,sequently a grandson of Henry III. During his early days he 
took part in campaigns in Flanders, Scotland and Wales, but 
was quite overshadowed by his elder brother Thomas (see 
below). In 1324, two years after Thomas, had lost his life for 
opposing the king, Henry was made earl of Leicester by his 
cousin, Edward II., but he was not able to secure the titles arid ’ 
estates of Lancaster to which he was heir, and he showed openly 
that his sympathies were with his dead brother. When Queen 
: Isabella took up arms against her husband in 1326 she was 
joined at once by the earl, who took a leading part in the pro-: 
ceedings against the king and his favourites, the Despensers, 
being Edward’s gaoler at Kenilworth castle. Edward III. 
being now on the throne, Leicester secured the earldom i of 
Lancaster and his brother’s lands, becoming also steward of 
England; he knighted the ydung king and was the foremost 
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member of the royal council, bu|.he was soon at variance with 
Isabella and her paramour, Roger: Mortimer, and was practically 
deprived of his power. In 132^5 his: attempt to overthrow 
Mortimer failed, and he quietly .ibade rhis! peace with the king; 
a second essay against Mortimeriwas mojre successful. About 
this time Lancaster became blind; he retired from public life 
and died on the 22nd of September ,1345. ; 

His son and successor, Henrv> jast' duke of Lancaster 
(c. 1300-1361), was a soldier of unusual distinction • Probably 
from his birthplace in Monmouthshire, he: was called Henry of 
Grosmont. He fought in the maval fight off Sluys and in the one 
off Winchelsea in 1350; he led- armies into Scotland, Gascony 
and Normandy, his exploits in Gascony in 1345 and 1346 being 
especially successful; he served frequently under,; Edward III. 
himself; and he may be fairly described as one I of j the most 
brilliant and capable of the English; warriors during the earlier 
part of the Hundred Years’ War. During a brief: respite from 
the king’s service he led a force into Prussia, and he Was often 
employed on diplomatic business. In 1354 he was at Avignon 
negotiating with Pope Innocent VI., who wished to make peace 
between England and France, and one of his last acts was to 
assist in arranging the details 1 of the treaty of Bretigny in 1360. 
In 1337 he was made earl of Derby; in 1345 he succeeded to 
his father’s earldoms Of • Lancaster and .Leicester; in 1349 he: 
was created earl of Lincoln, and in; 1351; he was ipade duke of 
Lancaster. He was steward of : England and one of the original 
knights of the order of . the garter. He died at Leicester on the 
13th of March 1361. He lefL no sons; one of his daughters, 
Maud (d. 1362), married , W ^liam V., count of Holland, a son 
of the emperor Louis the Bavarian, and the other, Blanche 
(d. 1369), married Edward III.’s son, John of ; Gaunt, who 
obtained his father-in-law’s titles and estates. \ 

LANCASTER, SIR JAMES (fl. 1591-^61 8), English navigator 
and statesman, one of the foremost pioneers of the British Indian , 
trade and empire. In early life he fought and; traded in Portugal: - 
On the 10th of April 1591 he started from Plymouth, with;:; 
Raymond and Foxcroft, on his first great Voyage! to the East:'; 
Indies; this fleet of three ships is the earliest .of English oversea 
Indian expeditions. Reaching Table Bay (i£t of August 1591), 
and losing one ship off Cape Corrientes on the 12th of September, 
the squadron rested and refitted at Zahzibajr (February 1592), 
rounded Cape Comorin in May following, >~an<jl was off the Malay 
Peninsula in June. Crossing later to Ceylon, the crews insisted 
on returning home; the voyage back wa!s disastrous; only 
twenty-five officers and men reappeared in England in 1594. 
Lancaster himself reached Rye on the 24th of May 1594; in the 
same year he led a military expedition- against Pernambuco, 
without much success; but his Indian Voyage, like Ralph 
Fitch’s overland explorations and trading, was an important 
factor in the foundation of the East India Company. In 1600., 
he was given command of the company’s first fleet (which 
sailed from Torbay towards the end of April 1601); he was 
also accredited as Queen Elizabeth’s special envoy ; to various 
Eastern potentates. Going by the Cape of Good Hope (rst of 
November 1601) Lancaster visited the Nicobars (from the 9th 
of April 1602), Achin and other parts of Sumatra ^from the 
5th of June 1602), and Bantam in Java; an alliance was con- 
cluded with Achin, a factory established at Bantam and a 
commercial mission despatched to the Moluccas. The return 
voyage (20th of February to nth of September 1603) was 
speedy and prosperous, and Lancaster (whose success both An 
trade and in diplomacy had been brilliant) was rewarded with 
knighthood (October 1603). He continued to be one of the chief 
directors of the East India Company till his death in May 
most of the voyages of the early Stuart time both to Indidlaft<| 
in search of the North-West passage were Undertaken under his 
advice and direction; Lancaster Sound, on the north-west of 
Baffin’s Bay (in 74 0 20' N.), was named by William Baffin after 
Sir James (July 1616). 

See Hakluyt, Principal Navigations , vol. ii. pt. it. pp. 102-110, 
vol. iii. pp. 708-715 (1599); Purchas, Pilgrims , vol. i. pt. ii. 
'pp. 147-164; also The Voyages of Sir James Lancaster ... to the 



East Indies Markham, Hakluyt Soc. (1877), 

Calendars of Wtdte SK&J Bast Indies . The original journals of 
Lancaster’s Voyage -p 603 have disappeared, and here we 

have only Purchas to rgbpin 3 

LANCASTER, JOHN' OF fllUNT* ItJKE of (1340-1399), 
fourth son of Edward III. and Queen Philippa, was born in 
March 1340 at Ghent, whehce his name. On the 29th of 
September 1342 he was made earl of Richmond; as a child he 
was present at the sea .fight with the Spaniards in August 1350, 
but his first military 'service was in 13 5 5, when he was knighted. 
On the 19th of May 1359 he married^his cousin Blanche, daughter 
and ultimately sole heiress of Henry, duke of Lancaster. In her 
right he became earl of Lancaster in 136:1, and next year was 
created duke. , His marriage; m'ade him the greatest lord in 
England, but for some time he took no prominent part in public 
affairs*; In 1366' fie joined his^eldesjt brother, Edward the Black 
Prince, in Aquitaine, and in the year after led a strong contingent 
• to share in the campaign in Support jof Pedro the Cruel of Castile. 
With this began the connexion with Spain, which was to have 
so great an influence on his after-life. John fought; ip the van at 
Najera on the 3rd of April 1367, when the English victory restored 
Pedro -to his throne; He returned home at the end: of the year. 
Pedro proved false to his English allies, and was-jinally over- 
thrown and killed by his rival, Henry of Tfastamara, in 1369. 
The disastrous Spanish enterprise led directly to renewed war 
between France and England.; In August 1369 John had com- 
mand of 'an army which invaded northern France without 
success.; In the following year he went again to Aquitaine, and 
was present, with the Black ^Prince at the sack of Limoges. 
Edward’s health was broken down, and he. soon after went home, 
.leaving John as his lieutenant.; (For a year John maintained the 
War at his own cost, but whilst in Aquitaine a greater prospect 
was opened to him. The~dUchess Blanche had died in the autumn 
of - i 369,, and now John married Constance (d. 1394), the elder 
-daughter of Pedro: the: Gruel; .and in her right, assumed the title 
6f king of (Castile and Lebn. AFor sixteen years the pursuit of 
his kingdom was the chief object of John’s ambition. No 
doubt he hoped to achieve his end, when he commanded the 
great ..army which* invaded France in 1373. But The French 
would' not give battle, and though John "marched from Calais 
right through Champagne, ^Burgundy and Auvergne, it was 
with -disastrous results; only a shattered remnant of the host 
reached Bordeaux. . v. 1 
The Spanish scheme had to wait, and when John got back to 
England he Was soon?: absorbed in domestic politics; The king 
was prematurely old,, the Black Prince’s health r*Was broken. 
John, oin spite of the unpopularity jof his ill-success, was forced 
into the foremost place. As head of the court party he had to 
bear the brunt of the attack on the administration made by 
•the Good Parliament in 1376. It was pot perhaps altogether 
just, and John was embittered by reflections on his loyalty. 
As soon as the parliament was dissolved he had its: proceedings 
reversed, .and next year secured al more subservient assembly. 
There- came, however, a new development:. The duke’s politics 
Were opposed by” the chief ecclesiastics, and in resisting them 
he had made use of Wy cliff e. With Wycliffe’s religious opinions 
he had no sympathy. Nevertheless when the bishops arraigned 
the reformer for heresy John; would not abandon him. The con- 
flict over the trial led to a violent: quarrel with the Londoners, 
and a riot in the city during which John was in danger of his 
life from the angry citizens. The situation was entirely altered 
by the death erf Edward III. on tfie 21st of June. Though his 
l^enemies had accused him of aiming at the throne, John was 
jwifchout any, taint of. disloyalty. In his nephew’s interests he 
[ ^accepted a compromise, •disclaimed before parliament the truth 
of the maliciofls rumours ‘against'him, and was reconciled form- 
ally with his opponents. . Though he took his proper place in the 
ceremonies at Richard’s coronation, he showed a tactful modera- 
tion by- withdrawing for a time from any share in the govern- 
ment. However, in the summer of 1378, he commanded in an 
attack on St Malo, which through no fault of his failed. To add 
to this misfortune, during his absence some of his supporters 
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tJ^ r ]Sqottigb border. . . jfe was there engaged when his palace 
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dpdaredhim a ; traitpr r made him seefcrefuge i n § c Qt|apd. [Richard 
b^djshQWevei;y:dpnQuneedithecalpnmie^,^ndatfQPGprepalied(;his 
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I, Jphn’SJ f ^pest^aint] ; had ^t^pgfehpn^d jhi^) ^s{tipp, apd^ he 
bpgan agpini: tp ( |Jhink of his Spanish schema urged its ; 

ip i 1382, but nearer trebles ^ ! 
more urgent,, and; John himself , was waited ; on> , fthPi (Scottish 
border.,] There he spught to , arrange peaqe, but against,:hi$] will ■ 
Wasf opq^d. ipt p ap n^C^ Watt campaign in , 1384. - HisriU-aueeess 
r^w?4Ms ipnpoptdarity,] and the; poprt faypuifites of Riehajtid^lL 
J > responsibly ;f or the 

ahygatiQp^ .piadprby a Carpieliteypalledf Latecnar , ; that John was 
conspirip^ against his nephew. ; Though RioJiard at first believed 
it^ithn matter, was, disposed of by the friar’s death. However;, 
thp r , court . party soon after cpucocfed v a, fresh plot; for the duke’s 
destruction;; John , boldly denounced , ; his traducem,- and the 
quarrel was appeased by 1 theinteryention ; of the/ king’s; mother. 
The intrigue , stilt , continued' and broke outi again during the 
Sep ttisb. , campaign in 1385, John was .not -the map to : be forced 
into treason tp Ris family, but the impossibility of the; position ; 
at r hoipe jipade ibis foreign ambitions more feasible, ?< v > ■ • } , ; . .. ; « t ! 
^. Thervietory of t John ;of . , Portugal; over the king of .Castile at 
Aljubarrota, > won with English ! help, offered an . opportunity. 
Jn July. 138$ John left England with a strong force to win his 
Spanish throne, He landed , at> Qorunna, and during; the autumn 
conquered: tQalipia. , Juan, who ; had succeeded his father Henry 
as/zkingi of ? Castile, offered a ; .compromise by. marriage., John of 
Gaunh rrpffUSSd, h.hnping.''fOK> greater; success with the help; of the 
king pfjiPortugal,; who uow. married, the) duke’s .eldest daughter 
Philippa. In the spring: the jalhes invuded-Gattile. [ They.oould 
achieve no^upeessj und sickness ruined the English army.) i)The 
cpnqu,e$ts of the preyious year were lost,, and when Juan renewed 
his o^efs, Jphn ;of iGaunt agreed: tp* surr.e$dej?j bis ; bairns; ;tO his 
daughter by Gonstanee of Gastiie, who was ;i to marry Juan’s, heir? 
After aomP/delay, the peace, was concluded at Bayonne in 1388 s 
The ;ne^t r eight ee n months were spent, by John as lieutenant of 
Aguitwe^and it was not till : November, .• 1389 that [he returned 
to England. By his absence he had avoided imphoation; in rthe 
trophies \at \ hpum* $ , Richard, still insecure of his own .position, 
Welcomed his: uncle, and early in the following year marked ! his 
favour by creating hifn duke of Aquitaihe. John Ort his part Was 
glad tpj support the hint’s government;, during four :: year^jhe 
e^ercj^q i h^idphuence; ;in : (favour of pacification at home, and 
abroad was chiefly responsible . for the conclusion of ; a truce with 
France?} Then.in 1395; he went to take up. thy government of his 
duchy jrrthanks chiefly to .his; lavish expenditure his. 'administra- 
tion was not } unsuccessful, , but . the Gascons had from the , first 
objected; to government , except ; by the crown, and . secured - his 
recall within less, than ; a year. , , Almost . immediately after , his 
return .John jnarried! as his third wife - Ca theri ne Swynf prd; 
Constance pf vCastile had; died; in 1394.. ; Catherine had been his 
mfetressr Jor /m a W } y^%rs,- and his children, by her? who bore, the 
name Of peantojt, were- now ; legitimated. In this and in ; Other 
matters. .Richard found ft politic to, conciliate him^ uf > though 

John/ Presided i at t the ; trial jof ; the, .earl of . Arundel; in. September 
1,397, he took np .active part in affairs. The exile of his son; Henry 
in ' 1398'WaSi a, (blow, from which lie did not recover, ( He died; on 
the 3rd oCh'cbrnary ,1399,: and was burded h afc St Paul’s near the 
hightrtar- .. :; ;u ..o • / r-., . 

1 i Jokn< Was neither a ; great soldier nor a statesman 1 ,' but he was a 
efifealroUs iknight and loyal to What he .believed/ were .the; interests 
c^flbjs ^mily., | In spite of; opportunities apd provocations .tie^neyer 
lent himself fto tf^asbri.' He deserves, credit for his pfotectibn of 
Wybliffe , 1 thbb^'hb 1 had hb sympathy With J his religibiis* bt pblitical 
odiniOns/J He .^as. also the 1 patron of Ghaucer, whose the 

®u<;h$&se was a lament ifor< Blanche of hancasiter ? f [ : ; oihr , uonl& i 
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rtialiciofi^ll^ hostile GJwoftiem Angli®# (I328^j0881f < andrthe eulogistic 
Chromgle of Henry Knighton (both, the] lattei* in sthe- Rolls Series). 
Bmf/Merdnformation ; is) tO:he /found in the excellent biography by 
M Armytage-Smith; published in, 1904 .; ' For his descend&nta see i the 
table under, aster,. House oiF. < m J !(G. L. Ki)- ) 

LANCASTER, JOSEPH (17 7 8-r* 838), ; i English w educationisl?, 
Was born in Southwark in 1778, the son of * a Chelsea pensioner. 
HO had ! feW^ ^ opportunities dPtb^ulaf instryefib^j 
early .showed unusual sefiousnesc and desire fpr jearjaxhg, i , iA| 
sixteen he looked forward to the, dissenting ministry.; i but . soon 
after his religious views altered, and he attached hifiiself i; tb £ the 
Society of ; Ei-iends,, s with which; he remained; associated f^r* hiafi>y 

Atfheageof twenty he began to gather a few poorichildrenunder 
his father’s ropf, and to give them the rudiments of instruCtfon, 
Wfthout’W fee, 'except* 'iff cases in which tfie parent 'Was 
;f b ’ pay "jd tf ifl;^, ; Sodfea .thdusaiid; children Were ’ asaembfedi ^ 
.the! Borough, Road; aud> the attention of ( >the » duke s of Bedford, 
Mr Whitbread, and others' having been directed; to« his effortsi, 
he was ! ! provided Wi’th means for building a ^bhltobm-hfid 
supplying, needful miafenaW. The main , features oT hfa' pjap 
; were the employment; of older, ; scholars as monitors, nandr an 
elaborate system of mechanicaL / drill) by means Ob which these 
young teachers wdrfe made ! to impart the rudiments bf reidin^ 
writing andiarithh^iic to large hurnberSi Ut the same .idmy !■;, 
material appliances for teaching were very , scantynf-a < few leaves 
torn: out of spelling-books and pasted on boards, some slatbs arid 
a desk spread With sand; on which the children wfbjte witK J fheir 
hngefs:; 1 ' ) : ^!ho 6 f 0 r ‘ : and ; cheerfulness ‘ pf ! the; , ^0640!^ aip^.^ 
mili f 4r y >' precision of, the children’s; movements began to attract 
much public observation at a ; time When* the education of i the 
poor was almost • entirely neglected,;! EaiicaSter : inspired .rhis 
young monitors Whh' fondness fpr 'their' 
in the institution of'whiph, they formed a parti As, these; youths 
became) m ore trustworthy, he found himself at leisure to. accept 
invit a tionk to expound whufi hfe called - his system ’ ; by leiftti^s 
ib yarious towns'. Intbis'iVSymany newschopis Wetcpstabli^hcd, 
auJ placed under the care of young men whom he; had; trained 
In a memorable interview with Gebrge f III., Lancaster^ was 
encouraged by the expresSion of the king’s Wish that' every poor 
child ih his dominions should be ‘ taught to reUd tfie Bible, 
Royal patronage brpjight in its train, resources, fame and public 
responsibility, which > ! proved to be beyond Lancaster’s own 
powers to sustain- or control. He* Was * vain, reckless 4 and fifif 
proyideut. In 1808 a few' hbblemeU an,b geiitlempii, ^pUid ,h|s 
debts', became his trustees and founded the society at first called 
the: Royal Lancasteriaii Institution, but ' afterwards) more widely 
krtbWtt' as the British and Foreign 1 School SOpiety. rustles 

soon' foiind 1 that Lancaster' Was ’impatiefit.'.'pi 
his iwijd impulses } and heedless extravagance made dt ; impossible 
to work with > him. He quarrelled' With ithe; comniittiee^set r.up 
a private!, school at Tooting, became bankrupt, and ' in ! 1 818 
emigrated to America. There helmet Aa|/ first % warm-incep- 
tion, gave several; Courses of, lectures whipb w^tf^ttendp.^ 
and wrote^to friends at home letters full of enthusiasm, n But his 
fame.Was shb^t-iived. 'the miseVips [pf debt ! and cjisapppintfaent 
Were, aggravated .by ‘sjcbxe^! fpr a time in ,t$.e 

warmer climate of Caracas. lie afterwards yisited of . Thomas 
and; .Santa Gruz, and at lengih Returned - to 'Hew ! , .the 
corpy^tipmpf which city, made him^ ^ ^ pubjic gfapf pf . jpo^dpifars 
in : pi.ty for the , misfortunes!, which! haii by s this time . feduced 
him! to lamentable poverty. He "ah^whrda [ visited , 'Canada, 
W.h e tC he gave lectures atiMQnfreal, ’apd was enepuragea to open 
a * school , which r enjpypd an ephemeral . success, ^ but; wa^ sppp 
abandoned. A small annuity provided by hisipeiids ip England 
was his only means s of . support. He formed a. plan for, returning 
home,: and giving a np^ w t . bni^tus To ( . hi? system,’’ by whi^l fe 
declared, .if would possible , “< Jo jt paph ten thousand C;h® £ W 

in diiffe^ent schppls,- imfLupwing^ ^b e h 

inf hjee wc^stto th^ee mopt%”> But th’e^p^sipns.WF^?^^ 

1 jfun over J>y p.qarpage ip, 


LANCASTER]'^' 



; As one of the two rival inventors 1 of what Was called* tHe s ^ nidtti^ 
torial dr ‘/ mutual ” method of instructibny Lancaster's’ nrirriewak 
prominent for many y^ears id educational controversy. Dr ‘Andrew 
Bell had in 179^ published* an account of ’ his experiments in 
teaching; and Lancaster in his ‘first pamphlet * published in 1803, 
frankly acknowledges his debt to Bell for some useful hints. . The 
two { worked independently, but Lancaster Was the 1 first to apply 
the system of monitorial teaching on a large scale. As an economical 
experiment, his school at the; Borough Road was a ; signal : success, 
ffe had one thousand scholars Under discipline, and taught them to 
r&ad, write arid work Simple surhs at a yearly cost of less than 5s. a 
head. His tract Improvements in 'Education described the gradation 
pi 1 ranks* the system of signals And orders, the functions of the 
monitors, the method; of, counting and of spelling, and; the curious 
devices he adopted for punishing offenders. Bell’s educational aims 
Were humbler; ' as he feared to “ elevate above their station those 
who were dobmed to the’ drudgery of daily labour^’ and therefore 
did not ; desire to* teach, even writing and ciphering to the lower 
glasses. The. main difference between them was that the -system 
of ' the , one was adopted , by ecclesiastics and Conservatives, —the j 
‘^National Society for the Education of the Poor in the principles 
of s the * Established Church having been founded in 1 18 1 1 -for itk 
propagation?;. : While Lancaster’s, method was patronized) >by the 
Edinburgh, Review, by Whig statesmen, by a few liberal Churchmen 
arid, by Nonconformists generally. It was the design of Lancaster 
arid? hls ! friends to make national edUdatiriri Christian, but riot 
sectarian,— to’ ‘ cause the Scriptures^ to be read, explained and 
reverenced in: the schools, 1 without , seeking, by catechisms or other- 
wisje, to attract the children to any particular church pr sect. . This 
principle was at first vehemently denounced as -deistjc apd . mis- 
chievous, and as especially hostile to the Established! Chrirch. To 
do them justice, it must be OWned that the* rival claims arid merits 
of; Bell; and Lancaster were urged with more passion -and unfairness 
by * their- friends th^n i by themselves. * } Yet neither is entitled; to 
h^ld\a '.very high place among the wprld’stpachers^ Bell was cold, 
Shrewd and self-seekirtg. Lancaster ; had more, enthusiasm, a 
geniiiile and abounding 16 Ve : for children, arid softie : ingenuity - in 
devising plans both for teaching sand governing. But he was shifts 
less, ; wayward , and unmethodical, and incapable ojf sustained ; and 
high-pripcipled personal effort, His writings were , npt numerous. 
Tneiy corisi^t mainly of short pamphlets descriptive of the successes 
he ! attained at the Borough Road. His last publication 1 , An Epitome 
of the,-, Chief Events and Transactions of. my Own Life,- appeared in 
America in, 1833, and is characterised, eyen more ; strongly than his 
former writings, by looseness and incoherency of style, by egotism 
and by a curious incapacity for judging fairly the motives either of 
his frierids or his foes. We nave since Come to believe that intelligent 
teaching requires skill and previous training, and that even the 
humblest rudiments are not to be well taught by those who have 
only just acquired them for themselves, or to. be attained by mere 
mechanical drill. But in the early stages of national education the 
monitorial method served a : valuable purpose. It brought large 
numbers of. hitherto neglected 'children under discipline, and gave 
them elementary instruction, at , a very cheap ( rafce. Moreover, , the 
little monitors were often found to make up in brightness, traqta- 
bility arid energy for their lack of experience, arid to teach the arts 
Of reading, writing and computing with surprising success. And one 
cardinal principle of Bell: and Lancaster is of prime importance; 
They regarded a school, ,not merely as a place to which indiyidual 
pupils should come for guidance from teachers, but as, an organized 
cbftimunity whose irierribers have riiuch to learn frorri each other. 
They sought to place their scholars from the first in helpful mutual 
relations, arid to make them feel the need of common efforts towards 
the attainment of, common ends. ; (J. G. F. ) . 

LANCASTER, THOMAS, ; Earl ot (c. 1277-1322), Was the 
eldest; son of Edmund, earl Of Lancaster and titular king of 
Sicily; ! and a grandson of the English king, Henry III. j while 
he ’ was related id the royal hduse of France , both through his 
mother, Blanche, a granddaughter of Louis VIII., arid his 
step-sistet, Jcaiine, querin of Navarre, the Wife of Philip IV. 
A minor 1 When Earl) EripiUnd'died iii 1 296; Thomas received his 
father’s earhidins of' Trinc^tjer and Leicester ; in hiit did 

riot become prdmfnerit Iri fln^lish affairs Until^f ter the accession 
of his ; cbusin, EdWard III, 1 iri July 1307. 1 Having iriarried ’ Alice 
(d) 1348) , daughter arid Teiress ! of Henry Lacy, eafl of Lincoln, 
arid added the earldom Of Defby tb thbse Which he already 
held; he Was marked out both by his wealth and position as the 
leader of the baforis in . their resistance to the new king. With 
his aSSO&ates he produced the banishment of the; royal favourite; 
Pidrs Gave^ton, in 1308; cbmpelledEdWaf d in ;i^io to surrender 
his ^power to a ! coriiriiittee; of & orddiriers,’’ aftlorig whom he 
himself Was numbered ; and took up arms when Gavestori 
fetrirned to Englarid iri; ■ January 1312V Lancaster, who ‘had 
just dbtairied the earldoms of Lincoln and Salisbury : bn the 


death 0$ hisffaiHer-ilJfa w irii^ 1 iy di*6ve the kirig and his favourite 
f rorii Newcastle 1 to &barbdr6Ugh, arid Was present ritThetexecU- 
tion of Galveston iri Juried 1312;. " After l'erigthy efforts At riiedia- 
'tidriy he made his r sribihissidn and received a tell 1 / paridbri’ frbrii 
Edward in October 1^13; but he refused to accompany : the 
king on his march into Scotlarid, which ended at Bannockburn, 
arid took advantage of the English disaster to wrest the) eoh’tfbl 
of affairs from the hands oi Edward) In 13 15 he took corn marid 
of the forces raised to fight the Scots, and was soon appointed 
to the a chief place in the council,” while his ; support ers filled 
the great offices of state, but his rule was as feeble aS that Of the 
monarch whom he had superseded. 5 Quarrelling 1 with soirie j bf 
the barons, he neglected both the government and the defence 
of the kingdom, ’ and in' 13 Tf began a private war with- John, 
Earl Warrenne, who had assisted his 1 countess to : escape frbrii 
Her 1 husband. The’ capture 1 of Berwick by the Scots; hoWeVerj 
in April 1318 led to k •••'secbnd' -riecbiibiliatibh^.wit'h: EdWard/ 1 A 
formal treaty,' made iri the following August, having been Ratified 
by parliament, the king and earl opened the siege of B’erWibk; 
but there was no cohesion between their troops, arid the Under- 
taking was quickly Abandoned; On several 1 occasions 1 Lancaster 
Was suspected of intriguing with the Scots;; : arid 1 it is ; significant 
that Ms larids were spared when Robert Bruce ravaged the north 
of 'England. • He refused tb : attend the cbuncils br to take any 
part in the government until 1321, when t'he De'spenserS' Were 
banished, and war broke out again between himself arid the king. 
Having conducted some military operations against Lancaster’s 
friends on the Welsh marches, Edward led his troops against 
the early who : gradually fell : back from Burton- on - Trent 5 to 
Pontefract. Continuing this movement, Lancaster readied 
Boroughbridge, where he was met by another body of royalists 
under Sir Andrew Harclay. After a skirrriish he waS deserted 
by his troops, 1 and was obliged to surrender. Taken to his own 
castle at Pontefract, where the king Was,‘ he was - conderriiied to 
death as a rebel and a traitor, and was beheaded rieriri the town 1 
on the 22nd of March T322. He left no children }' li : 

Although a coarse, selfish* and violent man, Without ririy of- 
the attributes of a statesman, Lancaster Won a great reputation 
for patriotism; and his memory Was long cherished;, especially 
iri the north 9 f Englarid, as that of a defender of 'popfikir liberties. 
Over a hundred 'years* after his death miracles- wefe said to have 
been worked at his tomb • at Pontefract; thoUsarids visited his 
effigy : in St 'Paul’s Cathedral, Loridon, arid it Wais bven proposed 
to iriake him a saint. : v 1 1 \ 05 

See Chronicles of the Feigns of Edward I. aitd Edward II:, edifed 
with introduction by W. : Stubbs (London, : 1882-1883) i and Wv 
Stubbs,, Constitutional History, v ol. ii. (Oxford, 1896).:, ; •. , ; -uiu/Ti 

LANCASTER, a market town arid municipal borough; riVef- 
port, > and the county town of Lancashire, ' England, in the’ 
Lancaster parliameritary division, 230 : iri. N.W; by N. from 
London by the London & North-Western railway (Castle Station) ; 
sefved also by a branch of the Midland railway (Green 1 Ayre : 
station). Pop. (1891) 33,256, (1901) 4o;329l ; It lifes* 'the 
head of the estuary of the river Lune, mainly on its south bank, 
7 m. from the sea. The site slopes sharply Up to an eiriinence 
crowned by the castle and the church of St Mary. Fine views’ 1 
over 1 the rich valley and Morecambe Bay to the west are com-- 
manded from the Summit. St Mary’s church Was origmally 
attached by Roger de PoictoiU to his Benedictirie pfiory founded 
at the 1 close of the nth century. 1 It contains Some firie Early 
English work- in the nave arcade, ; but is of ‘ Perperidi culari work*, 
manship in general appearance, while the tower dates f rbiri 1 1759. 
There- are so rile beautiful 1 Decoratridoak stalls 1 in The charicd/ 
brought prbbably from Cockersarid or EurriesS' Abbey. ! j ! ! j 

The castle occupies the site of a Roman castrum. The Suid’ri 
foundations of a yet - older structure remain, -arid - the tower- [at 
the south-west corner is supposed to have been erected during 
the reign of Hadrian.’ The purig^ori Tower,; also ' supposed td bri 
of Roman origin, was taken down in 18 18. ! The . greater. part of 
the old portion of the present structure wris built by Roger do 
Poictou, who utilized some of the Roman 1 towers and the pld 
walls. In 1322 much damage Was done to the) castle by Robert 





Lungess Tower, which on that account has* been named “ John ; 


j o ? *Gauftt*s Chair.** During the Civil War the castle was captured | 
b^ dtbm^veU- Shortly after this it Was put to public use; and ; 
now, largely ; ,modernizecJ, . cont;iaihs ; the assize charts and gaol. 
Its appearance, with massive buildings surrounding a ; quadrangle, 
is pictuiresque and dignified. - Without' the walls is a pleasant 
! terrace ; walk. : Other buildings include Several handsome modern 
'.cjlurches and chapels (notably the Roman Catholic church) ; the : 
Storey, Institute with art : gallery, technical and art schools, I 
museum and library, presented to the borough by Sir Thomas 
Storey in "1887 ; lalatine Hall, Ripley hospital (an; endowed 
school for the children of resident^, in Lancaster and the. neigh- 
bourhood), the asylum, the Royal Lancaster Infirmary and an 
observatory in the Williamson Park. A new town hall, presented ; 
b^ Lord] |\shton in! 5909, is a handsome classical building from 
designs o^ E. W. Mouhtford. Th^ kshton MeanqnM in William" 
soi Park; commemorating members of the Ashton ; family / is : 
a] lofty darned structure. The grammar school occupies modern; 
buildings/ but its foundation dates from the close of the 1 5th 
ceitury, j jand in its :f° rmer Jacobean house near the chbridi 
W|lliam ; Whewell inid Sir Richard Owen : were educated. , A 
hpifeeshoel inserted i!n jthe pavement at Horseshoe Corner in the 
town, and renewed ifrjom time to time, is said to mark the place 
where a shoe was ca$t by John of Gaufit’s horse; ’ , 

l|The chief industries are cotton-spinning, cabinet-rnaking, 
oil . cloth-making, railway wagpn-building and engineering. 
GJisson j)ock, 5 m. down the Dime, with a gravihg 1 dock,' isi 
accessible- to vessels of 600 tons. The |C 0 nd^l,kdd lianW^ r ! 
cabal reaches the town by an aqueduct oyer the i Lune r I which, is 
also crossed by a handsome bridge dated 1788. The town has 
further connexion by canal with Preston. The corporation 
consists df a mayor, 8 aldermehu and 24 councillors. Area, 
3^66 acres. ;• J : . };J :•]/;./. =.• -:X I 

tiistory . — Lancaster (Lone-caster or Lunecastrum) I was an 
important! Roman station, and traces of the Roman fortification: 
wall remain. The Danes left few memorials of their bcciip^t’ion,i 
aid the Runic Cross found here, once supposed to be Danish; is 
n<b|v conclusively proved to be Anglo-Saxon. At the Conquest, 
th| place;,] reduced ifi size and wifh its Roman castrum almost j 
in! Turns, became a pdssession of Roger dC Tbiptbu, S^ojbiffidid! 
or? enlarged the present castle on the old sitie.; TK,e; town and; 
castle had a somewhat chequered ownership; . till in .1*2661 they 
were granted by Henry III. to his son Edmund; first earl of 
^ncaster; and. continued to be a part of the duchy of Lancaster; 
. tih the ; present time. A town gathered around the castle, and 
f ih 1193' John,' earl 'of Mertoun, afterwards king, granted it * a! 
’Shatter; ; arid,’ and ther in 1199 after his accession. lender these 
charters the burgesses claimed the right of electing a mayor, of; 
; holding a yearly ; fair at Michaelmas and a weekly market; on 
Saturday. Henry IH. in 1226 confirmed the charter of u 99 ;j 
in 1 29 x the style of the corporation is 1 first mentioned as Balliviis 
et\ cgmmuifUds bufgi, and Edward III.*s confirmation and exten- 
sion (1362) is issued to the mayor, bailiffs and cpifiinonalty- 
Edward ; III./s charter was confirmed , by Richard JL 1(1389) ,! 
^Hehry-LV. ^(1400), Henry V. (1421) 1 , Henry VII; (148^) and 
Elizabeth (1 563). James I. ( 1664): and Charles/ II. • ( 1665 and 
j 68$)’ ratified, wifh certaih additions,, all previous /dikttp^ddd 
i, again in 1819 a similar, confirmation was issued, John of Gaunt 
in 1362 obtained a charter for the exclusive right of holding the 
sessions of : pleas for the county in Lancaster" itself; and up to 
• ; 1.873, ihb duchy . appomlcd a ' chipf justice; and a puisnp justice 
i , for, the court of common pleas at Lancaster. In 13^2 tne Scots 
1 burnt the town, the castle alone escaping; the town was rebuilt 
' bht ; removed from its; original position on the hill to the slope 
and foot] k A^in .. in- 1389, after the; battle of Otterburn, It, was 
. .destroyed,! by the same enemy. • At the outbreak of the Great 
Rebellion the burgesses sided with the king, and the town and 


IgreM; Islaughteify ibilt; the castle remained r m , the; hands f qf n the 
1 Parliamentarians.. . * In May and June* of the same yaarn the 
castle was again besieged in vain, and in 1:648 the, Royajisfs 
iunder Sir Thomas; Tyldbsley once more , fruitlessly besieged it. 
During i the rebellion of 1 71 5 the . northern rebels; occupied 
Lancaster forttvo days and sever ah of, them were later executed 
here. ■ During the 1745' rebellion Prince Charles Edward’s army 
passed through the town in its southward* march and again in its 
retreat , bub -the inhabitants stood firm for the. Hanoverian^. • ; ) 
Two chartered , markets are . held . weekly on Wednesday and 
Saturday and three annual ? fairs in' April, July and October. A 
merchant gild existed 1 here, which was ratified by Edward fill’s 
Charter 1 1362)1 arid im 1 688 six trade companies Were incorporated. 
The chief manufactures J used to 1 he. 0 sailcloth, cabinet furniture , 
candles and, cordage; The borough returned; two,, members, to 
parliament from 1295' to ,1331 and again from some time in. Henry 
VIM.’s reign before 1 529 till 1867, whenit was merged in the Lan- 
caster division of nbrth Lancashire; A church existed here; probably 
on the site of the parish church of ?St Many’s, in? Anglor Saxon \ timCS, 
but the present . church dates? from ; the , early 4 5th, century . ■ An, act 
<o( parliament : w^s passed .in. 1792 to ,make the jcanal from /feudal 
through Lancaster 5 and Pfestoh, which is Ca[f Red' Over the Luheabdiit 
a mile above Lancaster by ai splendid aqUeduct. v s / / J 

l See Fleury , Bime->Honoured Lancastei i (,1891); i EirBainfes, History 
of Lancashire .(1888). , ) b - 

LANCASTER, a; city and the county-seat of Fairfield county, 
Ohio, U.S;A., on the Hocking river (non-navigable), about, 32 m. 

; S.E. of Columbus. Pop. (1900) 8961-, of whom 442 were foreign- 
born and 212 were negroes; (1910: census)- 13,093. Lancaster 
is served by the Hocking Valley, the Columbus & Southern 
and thejiCincinnati & Muskingum; Valley (Pennsylvania- Lines) 
.railways, and by the electric line of the? Scioto Valley Traction 
Company,! < which connects; it with 1 Columbus. Near < the centre 
off the 1 city is Mt. Pleasant, which rises nearly 200 ft. above, the 
surrounding plain and about which cluster many Indian legends; 

, with 70 acres of > woodland and fields . surrounding , it, this has 
been given to the city for? a -park. On another hill i6 the county 
; court house. 1 Lancaster has a public; library and] a children’s 
home; and 6 mJ (distant is the State Industrial School for Boys. 

1 The manufactures include boots and shoes,; glass and agricultural 
> implements] The total value of the city’s ; factory ; product in 
1905 was $4,159,410, being an increases of 1 1 8 -3 % iover , that of 
1 900. Lancaster is the tirade centre of a fertile agricultural 
region, has good transportation facilities,, and is near the Hocking 
V alley and Sunday Cteek 1 -Valley coal-fields ; > its \ commercial 
and industrial importance increased greatly, after 1900, through 
the development of the neighbouring natural gas fields and, after 
1/907-1908, through thfe "discovery of petroleum near! the j city. 

! Good sandstone >is. quarried in- -the vicinity. The , municipality 
owns and operates its waterworks' and natural gas i plant. 
r Lancaster was founded- in 1800 by -Ebenezer Zahei (i r 747"‘i8opi), 
who received a section of land here as part compensation ; f 6r 
- opening a road, known r -as “ Zane-s Trace,’’ from Wheelirlg, 
West Virginia, ;to Limestone (now Maysville)-, Kentucky. Some 
of the early settlers were from Lancaster^ Pennsylvania, whence 
the name. Lancaster was incorporated as a village in 1831 and 
-twenty years later 1 became -a city of the third class.- ■:= ; , 

l LANCASTER, a city and the county rseat of Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania, i U.S.Av, oil the Conestoga tiver, 68 m. . Wo -i of 
Philadelphia. Pop. (1900) 4.1,459, of whom 3492owere iforeipL- 
born and 7 77 were negroes; - (1910 census) 47,227. It is 
served by- ithe Pennsylvania, the Philadelphia) & Reading; and 
the Lancaster; Oxford & Southern railways,; and by tramways /of 
the Conestoga Traction Company, which had in 1969 a milealge 
of 152? m. f Lancaster has ; a fine county court house; a soldiers’ 
monument about 43 ft. in height, two fine hospitals, the Thaddeus 
Stevens Industrial School (for orphans) , a children’s home, 
the Mechanics’ Library, and the, Library .of the, Danckst£ r 
Historical Society. It is the seat of; Franklin and Marshall 
College (Reformed Church);, of the affiliated Franklin and 
Marshall Academy, and of ; the Theological Seminary of the 
. j Reformed Church, conducted in connexion wi h the cpllege. 
The college ? was ; founded in 1 85 2 by the consolidation : of 


^stle^were daptured; in February 1643 by the Parliamentarians; 
In] March 1^43. Lqrd Derby "assaulted and took ! the town with 





f bkrried k high ! ataftidikg ! sfcmqng - th6->eddeatiohal rV iki^\itid^ ipf | 
Pennsylvania. Franklin ? College was named Tn* honour* udf ! 
Tlciijaftiin Pranldin; an early patron; Marshall College! was 
founded by the Reformed^ Church and was named in honour of 
•John Marshall.* The Theological Seminary was opened in 1;$% j 
? at Carlisle, Pav, and Was' removed to York, Pa.y in 1829; to • 
MercerSburgy Pai, in '183 f and to Lancaster ’ in 1871 j in 1831 
it was chartered by s the Pennsylvania legislature. Among ; its 
teachers have been John W. Nevin and Philip Schaff, whose 
iiaLmes, and. that of the seminary', are associated with the so- 
called Me^cersbuj^g : tteo J At Miller syille, 4 m. SAY of ’ 

.Lancaster, > is the Second > Pennsylvania ? State Normal School. 
At Lancaster are the gtaves bf General John F. 'Reynolds, who 
Was born here; Thaddetis Stevens, Wlio lived here after 1842; 
a,nd President James Buchanan, ; who lived for many years 1 ,on 
an estate, Wheatland , ” : near the city and ; is buried in tlie 
Woodward Hill' Cemetery. The city, is in a productive tobacco ! 
? ahd grain region, and r has a large tobacco trade and important 
.manhf aethre^. ; ^he .value o.f the city ’s factory products increased 
from 1 1 2,7 50,429 in 4900 to ;$ 14,647,681 In ; I9°5, or 44?9 1 

Jn ^1965 the; prihcipalcprodubts were umbrellas and canes (valued 
at $2,782,879), cigars and cigarettes ($1,951,971), and foundry 
and machine-shop products ($1,036*, 52 6). ; Lancaster couhty has 
•long been on'e of the richest agricultural oounlties in the fl United 
States, its annual products being valued at abolit $ 10^000,000 ; 
in 1906 ’the value of the tobacco crop was about $3,225,000, 
and there Were '824 manufactories of cigars in the county, 
r . Lahcaster^ was Settledt about ) i7i7 by English Quakers and 
Germans, was laid put -as a town in> 1730, incorporated as a 
borough 1 in 1742, and chartered as a city in 1818. An important; 
treaty With* the Iroquois Indians was negotiated here by the 
governor of Pennsylvania and by commissioners from Maryland 
and Virginia in June 1744; i Some of General Burgoyne’s troops, 
surrendered* at Saratoga, were confined here after the autumn 
of 1780. The Continental Congress sat here Ion the 27th of 
September 177 7 after being driven from Philadelphia by the; 
'British; and subsequently, after the * organization of the Federal 
government-, Lancaster I was oiie of the places seriously considered 
when a national capital was to be chosen. From 1799 to 1812 
'Lancaster was the capital of Pennsylvania. 

: ; : LANCE, a form of spear used by cavalry (see Spear) . Th^j 
1 use of the lancer -dying away bn- the decay of chivalry and* the 
i introduction of pistol-armed cavalry; was revived, by the Polish 
land Cossack cavalry who fought ; * against Charles XIIL and! 

. Frederick 1 the Great. 5 : Jt Was not -until Napoleon’s , time, how-; 
/evier, ! that lancdr regiments appeared; in any -i great numbers an 
European battlefields. / The effective use of the weapon-^long 
, before called ’ by • Montecucculi the “ queen of weapons ’ by 
‘Napoleon’s, lancers at Waterloo led to its introduction into the 
/British 'service, and except for a short period; after the South 
African War, in which it was* condemned as an anachronisrn, 
it Ms shared, or rather contested, with the sword the premier 
' place amongst cavalry >armsv* o In Great Britain and other 
countries lances' are carried by (the front rarik of cavalry, except 
. light cavalry* f regiments, as i well as by lancer regimentsV In 
! Germany, since * 1889, the whole of the cavalry has been armed 
with the lance/ In Russia, on 1 the other hand, line cavalry 
being, until recently; . considered as a sort of mounted infantry; 

I or dragoons, the larice was restricted to the Cossacks, and in 
- Austria it ! enjoys* less* favour than in Germany. Altogether 
there are; few questions of armament or military detail -more 
freely disputed, in the present day as in the; past, than this of 
sword ; 'mrsiis lance. =. . ;! 

;i ' The lances used in the . British service are bf V two' kinds, those 
: With a^h and ! thbse With 1 bkmbbo staves; The latter are rfidthpre- 
* ter red and ate generally used; the ‘ -male ’' bamboo being peculiarly 
; tough : afid elastic. The lance : is provided with a ^ sling,- . through 
Which the trooper passes his righjt, arm when, the lance is^carfied slung. 


the point of the steel shoe fitting’ into a bucket attached .to the .right 
: stirrdp. r A small “ t dbe ” loop ts also provided 5 ,' by which the 1 latter 
■can be Attached to the saddle when Th r e trooper dismounts. The 
; i smalt flag is, removed on : service. ; The head is of; » the best * steel. 
; ; The, ; pjermaps, ,dpabtless 9wmg tp difiicultydn.obtajpipg bainboQS, or 
4 ash in large quantity straight enough in the grain over a consider- 


tefel.ej of ,-gf:gel 

As to the question of the relative efficiency of the lance .and the 
sWbrdWs' ffle i atm r, f o^cavalryj v rt ‘ is alleged ; t6at 1-5 thO ,: f orifibr 

1 is ; heavy and fatiguing to barryv fcdnspiouous,>Iand much iim the' wa!y 
When .reconnoitring Ml elpsb I country, ^working through .^opds;>ha 
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that ;in The when the.ttooper has; not room, to use, his lance, 

u .r 1 1 1 1 t t. - a-i 1 it? 1 •./ 1 


he will be , helpless suntil ge either, throws it away or slings, it, .and 
can draw, his sword. t While admitting the laspmentiohed object iori, 
those Who fayour thb laricb ebri tend that success in the first shock 
of contact is all-importknt, and 1 that ‘this ? success the lancer will 
certainly [obtain, -Owing 
;tQ t hi§ 1 Jong reach, ep- ,. ij; 
abling him to deliver a 
blow* before the swords- 4 : 
niafi ban retaliate, while, : ; - : 

When -the Wmtlee - *eom- 
.fnences, ; the.; rear rank- 
will come to the assist- * 
ancb. bf the front rfipk.; 1 
■F ufthbr ; 1 it is ; elaimed > - 
that the power, Of; * de- . 

Uvering. the first .blow.. 
giyesf confidence to the* 
yOuh’g soldier ; that the 1 1 : 

-appear ahbe ‘of a ' lancer 5 
' regiment , preceded as; it ' : v. 
were by a hedge of 1st, eel » I 
has an immense moral ’ , 
effect; that in single 
combat a lancer,- With 1 ! ' 
poo m to; t U m, can : - 
, always defeat an , pppo- 
• ; n e,pt, ( a r m e d wi t h a 
’swOrd; ! and^ lastly, that 
in fl piir’suit O' lancer is' 

terrible : 'to i an enemy, j!|| | ! . . WB$r nn 9 bindin 9 

, whether , the latter be , ti J . 

mounted pr op foot. ,As c 
in the case of the peren- c 
nial argument whether 
a 5 sword ' should be .de- 
signed I mainly lor ? putt i 
ting or, thrusting, it,:js 
unlikely .that the dis- 
pute to the merits of 
the lanbe'ovdr the sword 
l will; ’ ever: be definitely 
; s^tlpd, since SQ many 
other factors — horse- 
man’sHip, the training of 
the hots©, the! skill and 'ff-Shoe 
courage of the adycr- 

, trlopM-f Sss quite ’ Types of ? RtTISH and German Lances. 
as much as the wekpon Fig. i is the British bamboo ‘ lance ; 
he happens To wield, figs. 2 and 3 the German steel- tubular 
The following passage lance, and fig. , 4 the German pine- wood 
from Cavalry : Us • His- lance. The full length of the Gprman 
tory and) Tadics (Lon- lance is II ft. 9 in.; that of the Cdskacks 
doii, 1853), by Captain 9 ft. 10 in., that of the Austrian lancers 
Nolany explains hoW the ft** 8 in. , and the French lancfe 11 ft. 
lan'Pe gained * popularity The British lance is 9 ft. long. The weight 
in - Austria ‘ In,/ the °f > n lanpe varies but slightly. The steel- 
1 a s t Hungarian w a r staved lance weighs 4 lb, the bamboo 4^ 

( I &4&-49 r ) the Hungarian ” y ‘ i; 

Hussars were ; . . generally successful ! against the Austrian heavy 
cavajfy-p-cuirassiers and dragoons ; but ; when they - met the Polish 
Lancers, the finest regiments; of, light horse in the Austrian service, 

1 / J -j- _ ; i :ir e * 


theirs opponents. /The - Austrians then extolled;. the lance above the 
sword , and arm;ed aU their dight cavalry regiments with; it .” / 

The lancer regiments in the British ; service are yhe 5th,? tfc 9th, 
the i ! 2th, the i6tH, the 17th and the 2tst. Ali thesb’ were cbnvertpd 
at different dates from hussars ! and flight dragoons, the flast-naitled 
!in 18:96; The typical lancer uniform is a; light-fitting shdrt ^skirted 
tunic with ;a doublp-rbreasted; front; called the, plastron , ,of > a different 
cqiqur, a girdle, rand a| flat-topped lancer “ r cap,’’ ;a.dapted from the 
Polish' czapka/ (see Uniforms : Naval and ' , The’ British 

iattebrsv With the exception of the T 6th , 5 who wear ; schrlbt : With blue 
facings; are clad in blue; the 5th; 9th find 12th having scarlet 1 facings 
and; green, .black and red plumes, respectively , the 1 7 jtfc (famous as the 
“ of glory, bpys ’’ f and wpurih&u riruU and 


facings and 
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.famous figure.jn th^Arjb^uf^n py^of gfPpbfft.} W&P& 
majority ;of Englisk^raad^ ithevnam^ of fiO knight- of , King . 
Arthur’s court is so familial? as is that of Sir Lancelot. The 
mention of Arthur arid the Rpupd Table at ohce/btip^s him to | 
mind as, the , most valiant , member of that brothejrhpod and J 
the secret lover of the Queen. - Lancelot? however, rds^not ran j 
original member of the cycle, in# the development^ of his ktory l 
is ! Still 1 a souirce of considerable perplexity tb the cf itici ; ! | 

, Briefly summarized, the outlioo^ot his career^ as f ^i^n in ihe; 
'Grernia \^[f,anzelei and the Txexim f iprbsfe? ; f 1 ^: I 

Lancelot \ was the only child of' King Bani of Benoic. and his 
queen Helaine. While yet an infant, his /father was drivfen 
ffdm his kin^cibm;, either by a revolt of Hils subjects, cauSedbyhis 
own harshness * (Lqmelet) , or by t hq’ ‘aptlofi p£ Jus bnqi$y Claudas j 
de la Deserte - (Lancelot) \ King and queen fly, carrying the I 
Child with them, and while the wife is tending - her -husband, 1 
who dies of a broken! heart on his flight,’ the’ infant, is' carried biff j 
by a friendly watef-fairy, the Lady, of the Lake,; whq'^nhgs'the! 
boy up* in her mysterious kingdom, in the German poem this j 
is a veritable “ Isle of Maidens/’ where no man ever enters, and ! 
Where it is perpetual spring.- In the prose Lancelot) oMM4ther j 
hand, <the Lake is but a mirage, and i the Lady’s court does not! 
lack its complement! of - gallant knights ;? moreover the boy' has i 
the companionship of /his cousins,^ Lionel and 1 Bohort, who, 
like himself, have been driven from theiir kingdom' by Claudas. 
When he reaches; the- customary age (which appedr & ®$fee Utein) , 
■the young Lancelot, suitably equipped, is sent out into the world. 
Tn/both! versions' his name and parentage are concealed, 1 inv the , 
^Lanzelet he is • genuinely ignorant of • both here- tootes- lack of ; 
all knightly accomplishments (not unnatural when we remember j 
he has here been brought up entirely fey i women)? and/ his in-; 
ability? 'to? handle a- steed’ ? ate insisted/ upon. - Hefe /hordes! 
forth insearchof whatadventure may bring. In the prose j 
Lancelot his education is I complete, he knows his name \ and ; 
parentage, though for some unexplained? reason fie keeps both ; 
secfet, and ? fie goes with a fitting > escort and equipment to | 
Arthur’s !< icourt to demand knighthood. The - subsequent j 
adventures differ widely: in ih&oLaHzdeit he ! ultimately 1 re- j 
conquers his kingdom, and?: with hisWife Iblis, -reigns oveb it 
in peace, both living : to see their Children’s children; stthd- dying j 
ron the same? day, in good old fairy-tale fashion. In fact’, the 
whole of the Lanzelet has much more the character 1 of a] fairy; 
lor f ©lk*talq than! that Of a knightly 1 romance. * L-W 0 1 1 0-# Ad j 
v> c ln ther fprbse version/ Lancelot, from ihis first kppeafance at j 
court, •conceive&a'.p&ssion; for the! queen.) who, is very coitsMembly j 
his senior/ j his birth ; taking place some time t after her marriage | 
' tb Arthur^ ;Thisr inf atuation colburs ' all> his ? dater; career q w. He j 
’frees ? her from, imprisonment in . the castle of » Meleagant/ ; .who j 
has carried her off against her ; will (a similar ad Venturis nisi 
related in > Lanzelet, where the abductor is Valeria, and Lanzelet 
is not the rescuer)— and, although he recovers his kingdom from} 
Claudas, he prefers tos remain a simple knight of AfthurBtCoSLirt,! 
bestowing? the .lands on his cousins and ; half-brother. 1 Hector, j 
Tricked into a - liaison: with, the Fisher; Ring^s daughter /Elaine,! 
he becomes the father lof > Galahad, the* Grail winner, and, ias a; 
result of thequeen’s; jealous anger at his relations with thej lady, j 
goes mady and. femains an f exile from dhe court for somfe years. 
He takes part/ fruitlessly^ in the Grail quest/ ? only being vouch- j 
safed a fleeting ■ glimpse? of the sacred Vessel/ which/ however, ! 
is sufficient tb cast him into unconsciousness, in which he remains! 
for as many days ; as i he has o spent /years, in sinJ Finally, ) his! 
relations: with ? Gubnevefce are revealed to Arthur by the sons 
of Ring Lot, Gawain/ however/ taking no part fin the disclosure. 
Surprised together, Lancelot eseapesy and the qupends? condemned 
do* fee burnt alive. As the : sentence isr about to 1 be carried- into? 
execution Lancelot and his kinsmen, come tp her rescue, but in; 
the: fight that ensues mhny of: Arthur’s j knights, inclUdingi three 
oif/Ga wain’s brothers j are slain. Thus converted into /an efienty, j 
. Gawain urges his uncle to/ make war tqn Lancelot/ and .there! 
s follows a desperate struggle/ between j Arthur^ and* the ; race /Of j 
itod interrupted t^y i the tiding^ L hf vMordredfsi 'treachery, « 
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hhd mddtoi { ; faking' fio^pdft tn ( A& Ia4t ! fatal b^nflict) I oUfliyes 
bbth^lihg* and 1 1 £Ueeny i and J the ^dOwnfialB Jfef the ] Rbdhd 1 Tkbl^. 
Finally/ retiriiig tb ‘ a hermitage, he ends 5 'his days? ihUhe 1 odbur 

; ! The proeesa ’ Whereby ; the ' independent : herb df the' ! LdnMtet 
‘(who 1 , ! though 1 his mother is Arthur’s sister, has btit f he slighte^t 
'cbnfiexibfi ^ With the British' king)) the faithful husband 1 of IfeliS, 
became converted ifitb the principal Ornament 1 ■ of • Arthurs 
court, and the devoted lover of • the queen, is by iio means ’easy 
to follow, ; nor do f other works of the cycle ex^laih the tranM- 
formation. •' f In the psetido-chronicles, thb HUtoriS of Gebfffby 
and the translations by Wace and Layamon) ; Laneblot : does : not 
appear at all; the 1 ^ ^cfueOn’s lbVbr) r whose guilty pa^ibn i^'Miy 
returned, is Mordred. 5 ; Chretien de Troyes’ treat nibnt : Of him is 
bbntradictbiy/ imthe Efet, his earliest' extant poerii/Ldncdbt’s 
name appears as ^ third on the list Of the knights of ArthUr’s 
coirtv ! '(It id well, ho WCvery to bear in mind the possibility of 
later addition^ or alteration in Suth lists:) 1 In GHges he again 
ranks' as third/ being Overthrown fey the horo ( bf r; thb- pbetn: Tn 
‘Le GheyaHefr de ; la ^GharreMy however,- whicH ffoll0wed? : C/^5, J We 
find ^ Lancelot alike' as heading teight Of thb courts ^andlbvbf 'bf 
the queen, in fact, precisely in the position he bCCiipibs? in the 
prbse romance, "Where, indeed', 1 the ! Section ; dealing with * this 
adventure is/ as GaSton Paits clearly proved/ ah almost literal 
adaptation ! of ; Chretien’s poeni. The sub ject of the poem is the 
f fescue Of the qtieen 'from her abductor Meleagaht; arid* what 
makes the matter' - more' perplexing » is that Chretien ’ handles 
1 the 1 situation as one With which his hearers are already familiir ; 
ft is ; Lancelot/ and fior Arthur 4r another^ ^ to Whom the 5 dflSoemf 
rescuer naturally /belongs. After this* it! is surprising' to ? find 
that in his next poem, Le Chevalier au Lion , Lancelot is 1 onfee, 
and only ^ ^once,/casUaly ?referfed to, and that in a passing refer- 
ence tb his rescue ,( Of! the queen. In the -F eternal^ Chretien’s 
last work, he does no t ‘ appear at all; and yet much Of ! the actiOh 
passes at Arthur’s Court. ■ ; : .c V-. i 

' . ! 1 In the 1 continuations added at various times t0 ; ‘Chritieii’s 
unfinished work the r61e assigned to Lanceldt is equafly modek. 

• Among the • fifteen ■ knights : selected by Arthur to aceompaiiy 
him tb ChaStel OrguelloiiS he' only ranks ninth; In? the version 
’of tii&LMte TristrcM insetted 1 fey 1 Gerfeerf in his Perceval; he? is 
ipufehciy overthrown and shanked' 'by - Tristan. Nowhere is* 'he 
treated With anything /approaching the importance assigned to 
-him in the prose versions: Welsh tradition dobs nbt kUow him; 

• early Italian records, which have-preserved the names Of Arthur 

and ! Gawain/>mave no ^reference to Lancelot /among the grottp 
’ Of ^ Arthurian knights ' figured- on the architrave off the north 
/doorway Of Modena cathedral (a Work Of the 1 2 th century) ^he 
/finds no place; the 5 real cause for his apparently sudden ? and 
'triumphant rise to popularity is dxtrenkoly difficult ^ ^ to^dotofmfno. 
What appears the most 'probable SOlutiOn is that whidh regards 
Lancelot a§ the hero of an independent and widely diffused 
•folk-tale/ /Which/ owing to \ certain Spfecial circUmstances, ;Was 
brought - intd contact ’ With, ? and incorporated in, the : Arthurian 
traditiofi; * 1 <TMs much has been provedeertain of the adventures 
tecourited m the Lanzelet ; thfe th’eft of afi infant by a* water-fairy ; 
the appearance of the - hero three consecutive days) in three 
; diff erent disguises; * at a todrhament ; the rescue- of a 1 queeny or 
princess, from an Other-World prison, alb belong to one well- 
i known 5 and widely-spread folk-tale, variants „6f Which are foirnd 
in almost ?every land; and Of which numerous? examples have been 
collected alike by M. Gosquin in his ! Contes Lof ruins > and by 
Mr J. F. Campbell in his Tales of the West Highlands . •'>??• ■ 

; The story pf the loves of Lancelot and Guenevere, as ; related 
by Chretien, 1 has about it nothing spontaneous and genuine?; in 
no way gan if be compared With the stbry of ; Tristan4fid I^efflt. 
It is tjie! ' expositibn pf a relation governed by artificial affil 
: arbitrary rules, ; to which . the principal actors- in the drama 
must perforce conform;/ Chretien states- that? he composed the 
poem (Which lie, left to fee cortipleted ; ^ 'by Gpdefrpi/dfe Lfelgm) 
it "the r equfest pf epufitbss ^tfiriebf Q}iampagfip,| Wfi6 J 'ppvi4ed 
hinawitfi Marie was.tfie ; daughter qf Lpuis/^li. 

,pf ctF rapee^ andi of > Eleanor > of/ Aquitaine/ subsequently wife *■ df 


Henry II. of. Anjou and England. It is a matter of histqry tb$t f 
both mother and daughter were active agents in fosteringthat i 
view of the social relations of the sexes which found its 7 most 
famous expression in the “ Courts of Love/’ and which was 
.responsible for the dictum , that love between husband and; wife 
was impossible. The logical conclusion appears to be that the 
Charrette poem is a “ Tendenz-Scbrijt” composed under certain 
special conditions, in response to a special demand. The story 
of. Tristan and Iseult , immensely popular- as it was, was too 
genuine — (shall we say too crude?)— to satisfy the taste of the 
court for which Chretien wa,s writing. Moreover, the Arthurian 
story was the popular story of the day, and Tristan did not 
belong to the magic circle, though he was ultimately introduced, 
somewhat clumsily, it must be admitted, within its bounds. 
The Arthurian cycle must have its own love-tale; Guenevere, 
the leading lady of that cycle, could not be behind the courtly 
ladies of the day and lack a lover; one had to be found for her. 
Lancelot, already popular hero of a tale in which an adventure 
parallel to that of the Charrette figured prominently, was pressed , 
into the service, Modred, Guenevere’s earlier lover, being too* 
unsympathetic a character; moreover, Modred was required for 
the final r 61 e of traitor; 

But to whom is the story to be assigned? Here we must 
i distinguish between the Lancelot proper and the Lancelot- 
Guenevere versions; so far as the latter are concerned, yre cannot 
get behind the version of Chretien,— nowhere, prior to the 
composition of the Chevalier de. la Charrette is there any evidence 
of the existence of such a story. Yet Chretien does nqt claim to : 
have invented the situation. Did it spring from the fertile 
brain of some court lady, Marie, or another? The authorship 
of, the Lancelot proper, on the other hand, is invariably ascribed 
to Walter Map (see Map), the chancellor of Henry II., but so 
also are the majority of the Arthurian prose Romances. The 
: trend of modern critical opinion is towards accepting Map as the 
author of a Lancelot romance, which formed the basis for later 
developments, and there is a growing tendency to identify 
this hypothetical original Lancelot with the source of the German 
Lanzelet. The author, Ulrich von Zatzikhoven, tells us that he 
translated his poem from a French (welsches) book in the posses- 
sion of Hugo de Morville, one of the English, hostages, who, in 
1194, replaced Richard Coeur de Lion in the prison of Leopold 
of Austria. Further evidence on the point is, unfortunately, 
not at present forthcoming; To the student of the original texts 
.Lancelot is an infinitely less interesting hero than Gawain, 
Perceval or Tristan, each of whom possesses a well-marked 
personality, and is the centre of what we may call individual 
adventures. Saving and excepting the incident of his being 
stolen and brought up by a water-fairy (from a Lai relating 
which adventure the whole story probably started), there is 
absolutely nothing in Lancelot’s character or career to distin-i 
iguish him from any other romantic hero of the period. The 
language of the prose. Lancelot is gopd, easy and graceful, but 
the adventures lack originality and interest, and the situations 
repeat themselves in a most wearisome manner. English readers,’ 
who: know the story only through the medium of Malory’s noble 
prose .and Tennyson’s melodious verse, carry away an impression 
entirely foreign to that produced by a study of the original 
literature. The Lancelot story, in its rise and development, 
belongs exclusively to the later stage of Arthurian romance;: 
it was a story for the court, not for the folk, and it lacks alike 
the dramatic force and human appeal of the genuine “ popular ” 
tale. '• ■ . . ; • 

The prose Lancelot was frequently printed ; J. C. Brunet chronicles 
editions of 1488, 1494, 1513, 1520 and 1533- — of this last date there 
are two, one published by Jehan Petit, the other by Philippe Lenoire,, 

• this last by far the better, being; printed from a much fuller manu- 
script. There is no critical edition, and the only version available 
for the general reader is the modernized and abridged text published 
by Paulin Paris in vols. iii. to v. of Romans de la Table Ronde. 
A Dutch verse translation of the 13th century was published by 
r M. W. J. A. Jonckbloet in 1850, under the title of Roman van Lance- 
IdeL This only begins with what Paulin Paris terms the Agravain 
section, all the part previous to Guenevere’s rescue from Meleagant 
having been lost; but the text is an excellent one, 1 agreeing closely 


with -The s | 5 ook$ devoted by Malory to 

Lancelot are also drawn from this latter section of the romance; 
there is no/sign that th;e English translator had any of the earlier 
part before him; Malory’s version of the Charrette adventure differs 
in many respects from any other extant form,, and the, source of this 
special section of his work is still a question of debate among scholars. 
The text at his disposal, especially in the Queste section, must have 
been closely akin to that used by the Dutch translator and the 
compiler of Lenoire, 1533. Unfortunately, Dr Sommer, in his study 
on the. Sources of, Malory , omitted to consult these texts, with the 
result that; the sections dealing, with Lancelot and Queste urgently 
require revision. 

Bibliography. — Lanzelet (ed. Hahn, 1845, out of print and 
extremely difficult to obtain). Chretien’s poem has been published by 
Professor Wendelin Foerster, in his edition of the works of that poet, 
Der Karrenritter (1899). A Dutch version of a short episodic poem, 
Lancelot et le cerf au pied blanc will be found in M. Jonckbloet ’s 
volume, and a discussion of this and other Lancelot poems, by 
Gaston Paris, is contained in vol. xxx. of Histoire litter aire de la 
France . For critical studies on the subject cf. Gaston Paris’s articles 
in Romania y vols. x. apd xii. ; Wechssler, Die verschiedenen Redak- 
tionen des Graal- Lancelot Cycklus ; J. L. Weston, The Legend of Sir 
Lancelot du Lac (Grimm Library, vol. xii.); and The Three Days' 
Tournament (Grimm Library, vol. xv.) an appendix to the 
previous vol. ' > r (J. L. W.) 

LANCET . (from Fr. lancette , dim. of lance , lance), the name 
given to a surgical instrument, with a narrow two-edged blade 
and a lance-shaped point, used for opening abscesses, &c. The 
term is applied, in architecture, to a form of the pointed arch, 
and to a window of which the head is a lancet-arch. 

LANCEWOOD, , a straight-grained, tough, light elastic wood 
obtained from the West Indies and Guiana. It is brought into 
commerce in the form of taper poles of about 20 ft. in length 
and from 6 to 8 in. in diameter at the thickest end. Lancewood 
is used by carriage-builders for shafts; but since, the practice of 
employing curved shafts has come largely into use it. is not in 
so great demand as formerly* The smaller wood is used for 
whip-handles, for the tops of fishing-rods, and for various minor 
purposes where even-grained elastic wood is a desideratum. 
The wood is obtained from two members of the natural order 
Anonaceae. The black lancewood or carisiri of Guiana {Guatteria 
virgata) grows to a height of 50 ft., is of remarkably slender 
I form, and seldom yields wood more than 8 in. diameter. The 
yellow lancewood tree ( Duguetiaquitarensis, yari-yari, of Guiana) 
is of similar dimensions, found in tolerable abundance throughout 
Guiana, and used by the Indians for arrow-points, as well as 
for spars, beams, &c. 

LAN-CHOW-FU, the chief town of the Chinese province of 
Kamsuh, and one of the most important cities of the interior 
I part of the empire, on the right bank of the Hwang-ho. The 
population is estimated at 175,000. The houses, with very few 
exceptions,: are built of wood, but the streets are paved with 
blocks • of granite and marble. Silks, wood-carvings, silver and 
jade ornaments, tin and copper wares, fruits and tobacco are 
the chief articles of the local trade. Tobacco is very extensively 
» cultivated in the vicinity. ! ? 

LANCIANO (anc. Anxanum), a town and episcopal see of the 
Abruzzi, Italy, in the province of Chieti, situated on three 
hills, 984 ft. above sea-level, about 8 m. from the Adriatic coast 
and 12 m. S.E.- of Chieti. Fop* (1901) 7642 ( to wn)y 18,316 
(commune). It has a railway station on the coast railway, 19 m. 
S.E. of Castellammare Adriatico. It has broad, regular streets, 
and several fine buildings; The cathedral, an imposing structure 
with a fine clock- to wer of 1619, is built upon bridges of brickwork, 
dating perhaps from the Roman period (though the inscription 
attributing the work to Diocletian is a forgery), that span the 
gorge of the Feltrino, and is dedicated to S. Mafia del Ponte, 
Our Lady of the Bridge. The Gothic church of S. Maria Maggiore 
! dates from 12 27 and has a fine fagade, with a portal of 1317 
by* a local sculptor. The processional cross by the silversmith 
Nicola di Guardiagrele (1422) is very beautiful. In S. Nicola 
is a fine reliquary of 1445 by Nicola di Francavilla. The church 
of the Annunziata has a good rose window of 1362. The 
industries of the town; famous in the middle ages, have declined. 
Anxanum belonged originally to the, tribe of the Frentani and 
later became a municipiimj ! It lay on the ancient highroad, 


tahich ; abandoned the coast ^ at Gftori&l iomV tb the N. rihd 
returned to it at Histonium (Vasto). Remains of a- Roman 
theatre- exist under the bishop’s palace. r ‘ ; 

■ "See V. Biridi, MohuihentidegU (Naples; j 8 |i^. $99 sq 4 *),» 

and for 'discoveries in the neighbourhood see A. de Nirio irt Notizie 
degliscavi (1884), 431* - h »>; v.--i -b - C(T? As.) 

^ LANCRET, RICOLAS ( i 660^1 743) , s French painter ; !was born 
in Paris on the 2 2nd of January , 1660,; and became a; brilliant 
depicter of light comedy; which reflected the tastes arid manners 
of French society under the regent Orleans. His first master 
was Pierre d'Ulin, but i his acquaintance s with and admiration 
fot Watteau induced him to leave d'Ulini for Gillot; iwhose pupil 
Watteau had been. Two pictures painted < by Lancret and 
exhibited ; on ? the Place ; Dauphine had i a great success, which 
laid the foundation of his fortune, andy it is; saidyf estranged 
Watteau, who had been complimented; as their author. Lalmcret's 
work, .cannot now* however, be taken for that of Watteau, for 
both in* drawing and in painting his touch, although intelligent; 
is [dry,; hard! and wanting inf that ; quality which distinguished his 
great model these characteristics are dUe possibly* tu part 1 td 
the fact that he had been for ; some ) time > in training under 1 an 
engraver. The number of his paintings (of which over; eighty 
have been engraved) is immense ; he executed a few portraits 
and attempted historical composition, but his ; favourite subjects 
were balls, fairs, village weddings, &ci The British Museum 
possesses an admirable series of studies^ by s Lancret in red chalk, 
and the National i Gallery ^London, shows four paintings-^-the 
“ Four Ages of Man ” (engraved by Desplaces arid l'Armessih)] 
cited by d'Argenville amongst the principal works of Lancret. 
In 1719 he was received as Academician, and became councillor 
in 1735 ; in 1741 he married a grandchild of BoUrsault, author 
of Aesop at Court i He died on the > 14th of September 1 743: 

See d’Argenville, Vies des peintres'; and 5 Ballot de Sovot, 
de M, Lancret (1743, new ed. 1874), k 

LAND, the general term for that part of the earth's surface 
which is solid and dry as opposed to sea or water; 1 ; The word 
is common to Teutonic languages, rriainly -in the same form arid 
with essentially the same meaning. The Celtic Cognate forms 
are Irish lann, Welsh Uan, an enclosure, also in the sense* of 
“ church," and so of constant occurrence in Welsh place-names, 
Cornish lan arid Breton tann, health, which has given the French 
lands y an expanse or tract of sandy waste ground. The ultimate 
root is : unknown. From its primary meaning have developed 
riaturally the various uses of the word; for a ! tract of ground or 
country viewed either as a political, geographical or ethnO- 
graphical division of the earth, as property owned by the public 
or state or by a private individual, or as the rural as opposed to 
the urban or the cultivated as opposed to the built on part of 
the country; of particular ; meanings may be mentioned that of 
a building divided into tenements or 'flats, the divisioriS being 
known as “ houses,' - a Scottish usage, arid also that 1 of. a division 
of a ploughed field marked by the 1 irrigating channels; herice 
transferred to the smooth parts of" the bore of a rifle between the 
grooves of the rifling. " - - • ••"•■b r* ; . 

For the physical geography of the landy as the solid portion of 
the earth’s; surface, sehjGEOGRArittYi For land as the subject of 
cultivation see Agriculture and oil, also, Reclamation qfLand. 
For the history of the holding or tenure of land see Village, Com- 
munities arid Feudalism ; a particular foirm of land tenure is 
dealt with under Metayage; The' article Agrarian Laws deals 
with the disposal of the public land (Ager pdblicus) in Ancient- Rome, 
and further information with regard to* the , part played by the land 
qjiesfcioh in Roman histpry will b,e found under Rome; ^History* 
The legal side of the private ownership, of land is treated under 
Real Property ! and Conveyancing (see also ' Landlord and 
Tenant, andLAND Registration). : , ? ; r '• : 

LANDAU, a town in the Bavarian Palatiriate, on the Qu£ich, 
lying under the eastern slope of the lHardt Mountains, 32 in. 
by rail S. W. from Mannheim, at the junction of lines to iNeiistadt 
an der Hardt, Weissenburg arid Saarbfuck£ri* 0 Pdp^ (196$) 
I7)i6 : 5- Among its buildings are the Gothic Evarigdlical church^ 
datirig 5 fforri i 1 28^7- the chapel Of St Catherine ’ briilt: jn 
the 1 ehrirch of the forrheri AUgustiriian 
1405 f and* *the Aflgtistiriraib rniitiaifiery itielf \ fbundefl M iii‘ 12 


and now converted into a brewery.* There are manufaOturls of 
Cigars J<beer, * hats, watches, furniture arid machines, arid a trade 
in-% 086 ] fruit and cereals. Large cattle-markets are held here! 
Landau was founded ' in 12 24, becoming an imperial city fifty 
years later. This dignity was soon lost, as in 1317 it passed to 
the bishopric of Spires and in 1331 to the Palatinate, ' recovering 
its 1 former position in i 5 1 1 . Captured eight tirries during the 
Thirty Yeats' War the town was ceded to France by the treaty 
of Westphalia in 1648, although: with certain ill-defined reserva- 
tions. In 1679 Louis XIV. definitely took possession of Laiidriu. 
Its fortifications were greatly strengthened; nevertheless it 
Was twice taken by the Imperialists' and twice recovered by the 
French during the Spanish Succession War. In 1815 it was 
given to’ Austria arid in the following year to Bavaria. The 
fortifications were finally dismantled in 187 1 . 

The town is commonly supposed to have given its name to 
the four- wheeled carriage, with an adjustable divided top for 
use either open or closed, known as a “ landau " (Ger. 
Londoner). But this derivation is doubtful, the origin of the 
name being also ascribed to that of an English carriage-builder, 
Landow, who introduced this form Of equipage. 

See E. Heuser, Die Belagerungen von Landau in den Jahren 1762 
und 1703 (Landau, 1 894) ; Lehmann, Gesckichte der ehemaligen 
fyeien Reichsstadt Landau (1 85 1 ) ; and Jost, Interessante Daten aus 
der 600 jdhrigen Gesckichte der Stadt Landau (Landau , 1 879) . , ; ? 

LANDECK, a town 1 and Spa in the Prussian province of Silesia, 
on the Bieley 73 m. by rail S. of Breslau and close to the Austrian 
frontier. Pop. (1905) 3,481. It is situated at an altitude of 
1400 ft. It has manufactures of gloves. Landeck is visited by 
nearly 10,000 people annually on account of its. warm sulphur 
baths, which have been known since the 13th century. In the 
neighbourhood are the ruins of the castle of Karpenstein. , 

: See Langner,’ Bad Landeck (Glatz, 1872) ; Schiitze, Die Thermen 
von Landeck (Berlin, 1895) ; Wehse, Bad Landeck (Breslau, 1886);; 
Joseph, Die Thermen von Landeck (Berlin, 1887), and Patschovsky, 
Fiihrer durch Bad Landeck und UmgebUtig (SchWeidiiitz, 1902). , 

LANDEN, JOHN (1 719-1790), English mathematician, was 
born a£ Peakirk near Peterborough in Northamptonshire on 
the 23rd of January 1719, and died on the 15th of jariuary 
1796 at Milton in the same county. He lived a very retired 
life, and saw little qr nothing of society; when he did mingle 
in it, His dogmatism and pugnacity caused him to be generally 
shunned. In 1762 he was appointed agent to the Earl Fitz- 
wiiliam, and held that office to within two years of his death. 
He was first known as a mathematician by his essays in the 
Ladies ' Diary for 1744. In 1766 he was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society. He was well acquainted with the works of the 
riiathematicians of his own time, and has been called the 
“ Eriglish d'Alembert.'' In his Discourse on the “ Residual 
Analysis," ' he proposes to avoid the metaphysical difiicuities 
oJ the method of fluxions by a purely algebraical method. The 
idea rifay be compared with that of Joseph Louis Lagrange's 
Calcul des Fonctions. His memoir (1 77 5) on the rotatory 
motion of a body contains (as the author was aware) conclusion^ 
at variance with those arrived at by Jean le Rond, d'Alembert 
and Lebnhard Euler in their researches on the same subject. 
He reproduces and: further develops and defend^ his own views 
in his Mathematical Memoirs , and in his paper in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1785. But Landeri's capital discovery is that 
of the theorem known by his name (obtained in its complete 
form ip the memoir of 1775, and reproduced in the first volume 
of the Mathematical Memoirs) for the expression of the arc of 
an hyperbola in terms of two elliptic arcs. His researches on 
elliptic functions are of considerable elegance, but their great 
merit lips jin the stimulating effect which they had on later 
riiathematicians. He also showed that the rpots of a cubic 
equation can be derived by means of the infinitesimal calculus. ; 

The list of his writings is as follows Ladies' Diary, various com- 
munications (1744-1766) ; papers in the Phil. Trans. (1754, 1760; 
1768, 1771, 1775 , t'777, 178 5) ; Mathematical Lucubrations (1755) » 
A Discourse concerning the Residual) Analysis (175 8) ; The Residual 
Analysis, book L (1 764) ,* , Animadversions , on Dr Stewart's Method 
of, computing > the Sun's Distance from . the Earth ( 1 771) ; Mathefnaficqi 
memoirs " (i’ 786 ; 'i 7 ^ 9 )* ^ : ! 


; / lj^pP[, n a 4o^n m^the proyinGe; m- 

prprtaijt pjanctipArioraliA^ fr©m : 

Ij 9 Ayai n /d Top .1(1994) ,2874.. the. birthplace; of ffie. first 

Pjppin, distinguished^ as Pippin of Landen from: hisgrandson 
Pippin, of Herstal. In 1693 the, French under Marshal Luxemburg 
defeated Fere ; the. Anglo-P.utch army under William III. This 
fiattlje is alsp called Neerwinden from a village 3 jm W- of JLanden. 
Here, din, f 1 793 the Austrians, under Frederick of Saxe- Coburg 
aud Clerfayt defeated the . French under Dumpuriez. . / s *, . 

; JLiANDEI?,. 'RICHARD: , LEMON . (1804-1834) and JOHN (1807;- 
3839),, | pngli^h explorers, of ; the Niger, were natives; of Cornwall, 
spU s °f an, innkeeper, at .Truroy At the age of eleven Richard 
y^ent tp the West Indies in the service of a merchant. , Returning 
tp s r England, after, an absence of three years, Jap took service with 
various wealthy families, with whom he; travelled 9A the continent. 
In .1823-1824; he accompanied Major (iaEterwards General ;§ir) 
W)i M. j Colebrooke, ron a ;t pur through Cape Colony. In J&25 
Richard offered; his services; to, Hugh Clapperton, then preparing 
fpr.his second expedition ,tq )Ye$t Africa, He was: Clappertpn’s 
deyptpd servant and companion in this expedition, and on 
Clapperton’s death near Sokoto ; in April 18? 7, Richard Lander,; 
afjxf yisitingdRunp and other parts of the Hausa states, returned 
to the, Guinea., coast, through Yoruba bringing, with him Clapper-, 
ton’s journal. TP this on its publication -(1829) was added 
The Jourrvdl of 'Rickard Lander from Kario to ike Coastf arid in 
the nekt year Lander published another account of the ek^edi- 
tion i entitled < Records ■ 5 Of Captain • CldppertoiV s Last- Expedition 
to Africa ,H /with B the subsequent Adventures of ike - Author . 
Td this narrative* he; prefixed 1 an autobiographical note i Richatd 
Latter, though > without any 1 scientific attainments, had ex- 
hibited such capacity for exploration that the 'British- government 
decided ; to Send him out to determine' the cotitsfc of the Idwet 
Niger/ V In the expedition he was' accompanied by his Brother 
John, by ttade a printer, and better educated than Richard, who 
went as .an unsalaried, volunteer. Leaving England in January 
1830, the bmthers landed at Badagry on the; Guinea coast on 
the’ 2 2nd of March. They then travelled by tfie route previously 
isiken py • tlipperton to Bussa on the right bank of the Niger, 
reached on the, 17th of' June. , Xhence they ascended the river 
for aboUt Too m. ’ Going Back to Bussa ' the " travellers began' 
ph'tlie 20th of September, the descent of r tiie rlyer, not knowing 
wfiitfier if would' lead them. They journeyed in canoes ; accom- 
panied by'aiew negroeSj Their only scientific instrument a common 
compass. ' 5 i?hey discovered the Benue riyer^asceftam when 
passing it^ confidence, by paddling ( against its stream, that their 
course was not in that direction. At the beginning of the delta 
tkey Fere captured by the Ibos, from whom they were ransomed 
By King! Boy ” of Brass Town,; by him they were taken. To 
the 'Nun. naotith of the river,; ^hence a passage was . obtained to 
Fernando! Po,’ reached bn the 1st of j December. '• '’The Landers 
were thus able To" lay down with approximate correctness tl^e 
lower course of the Niger-— a, matter till f then as much ifi dispute 
as was the question of the Nile sources.. In the attack by the 
iBos theXanders iost many of their records, But they published 
a narrative of their discoveries in 183?, in tfireesmall volumes— 
JouYndl of an y Expedition to Explore ike Course Arid Termination 
pfmeNiger, y In recognition of his services the Royal Geographical 
Society— formed t wb!y ear s previously— -granted Richard Lander 
in 1832 the ,roy aj medal, he being , the first recipient of such an 
award! In the ! sanie year Richard ,wefit to' Africa again as 
leader of an expedition organized by Macgregor Laird and other 
tiverpooi; merchants to open up trade on the Niger and to found 
a commercial Settlement at the junction of the Benue witfi tlie 
main stream. The expedition encountered' many ! difficulties, 
suffered great mortality frpm fever, and wa$ not able tb reach 
Biissa. f : ' Lander inade several' journeys up and down stream, 
and while ‘ going Tfie 'fiver in a canoe was attacked . By "the 
n^l^^ tlie ipthr; bf u JkhU#y t?|4 • spQt\ about ' &jp m. 

abpve thfi Nun. mouth, \and wounded by ^ittsket ball in tHe 
thigh. . >1 He was removedv to .Fernando Po, >wher,e he died: on the 
6tfi of February. John Lander; who'OiT fiis Return to England 
iri T8|F ' oBtairied a 'situatibn at the" Ldfidfifi ■ .cfiStbins hPi^e, 


dffid on < j-jStjfi! o| disease cpntrkcted 
imAfeffia* j :> a:is>noA .(oTirV) mumoiAli jn Vi o.;- Ivivrrim 

See, besides the books ,melTipned c v i Jthe ^Mormtme) of ; the -Niger 
expedition of 1832-1834, published .in .. 1837, by, Macgregor Lakeland 

Rv A/fc oidfieid. ’ ; t ;v' v ;; ^ , 

LANDES, a department in the south-west of France, formed 
in 1790 of portions Of ;the anGient provinces ‘Of GUyer6ie?(LEndes, 
Condbmios Ghalosse), Gascony; and Bearnp and bounded Ni by 
Gironde, E. by Lot-et- Garomie and Gersf S. by Bdsses ; Pyren6es, 
and W. (for 68 m.) by the Bay of Biscay.' Pop. (i9o6k 293,39 7- 
Its area, 36 13 sq. t m.y is secbnd> only to That' of the ‘departttient of 
Gironde. The ( department : takes : its name from the : LahdOS y 
which ioecupy Three-quaqters of.-its surface, or practically ‘ the 
FhPle region north of the. Adoiir^ the chief. T-iver of the depart- 
ments ^ They.; are separated . from ; the! sea by a belt' of dufies 
fringed on the east by a j chain; of ;M,kes. ! South of the Adour lies 
the Ghalosse— a hilly region, intersected by -the Gabasy Luyiand 
Qavei deiPaU, Mtrhandb tributaries of the ; Adour , which* descend 
from the; j .Pyrenees. • 1 On; the - right ; the; Adour. is joined by: The 
Midouze; forimed by the junction iof ithei Eouze and' the' Midou. 
The. climate of Landes .is; the; Girondine, f whdehfi prevails froffi 
the; Loire to the Pyrenees. Snow; is almost amknowri, The spring is 
rainy,: the summer warm and stormy.! ? 'The prevailing wind is thb 
south-west, and the; mean temperature of the' yeaMs 53° F. , the 
thermometer hardly ever - rising above 82° or falling below 14°, 
The annual; rainfall. in the south of the department in the neigh- 
bourhood of the sea reaches 55 in.j but diminishes by more than 
half towards the north-east. , ■ T ; ; ; ' a . ’ / T 

The fertility of La Ghalosse. is counterbalanced by the com- 
parative, poorness pf the soil of the .Landes , and small thougffithe 
population is, the department does; not produce: wheat enough 
for its own consumption.; The chief -cereal is maize; next in 
importance are rye,, wheat and millet. T Of vegetables^ the bean 
is most cultivated. The vine is grown in the Chalosse, sheep' are 
nurfierous, i and the “ Landes? , breed of horses is well r kfi6wn. 
Forests, cchiefly composed of .'pines,: occupy more than half the 
department, ! and - their ; exploitation forms the; chief industry. 
The resin of the maritime pine furnishes by distillation essence 
of turpentine, and from the residue are obtained various qualities 
of resin, , which serve to \> make, varnish, tapers,- s sealing-Wax 
and 5 lubricants.;* Tar^ and atn excellent charcoal for smelting 
purposes, are also, obtained from the pine-wood;; The depart^ 
ment: has. several mineral. springs, the most important -being those 
of Pax, which were frequented in the time of the Romans,; .and 
of Rugenie-les-B ains and Rrechacq. The cultivation of the cork' 
tree is } : also important. ,r ; There are salt-workings and, : stone, 
quarrffis i( * o There are several iron-works in the department; 
those at Le Boucau, : at the? mouth Pf The Adour; are the most 
important. There are- ,alsq saw-mills,; : 'distilleries, flour-mill^ 
brick; and file works and potteries. Exports include resinous 
products^ pine-timber, metal, brandy; leading. imports are grain; 
coal), iron, < millinery and furniture. : In its long extent of ; coast 
tfie department; has no considerable port. j Opposite Cape Breton; 
however, where the Adour formerly entered i the sea, there is, 
close .to, land; a deep channel, where /there is safe anchorage. It 
was from this once important harbour > of Capbreton that 1 thei 
discoverers of the Canadian island of that name set out. Landes 
includes three arr ondissemeiit s J (Mont-de-Marsan, I)ax and $t 
Sever), 7/ z8 cantons and 334 communes* . , : ; •« j j - ; ; ; 

Montide-Marsan is the capital of The depart-mefit, which homes 
within the circumscription Pf the appealcouf t of Pauy the acadeniid 
(educational division) ! of BordeaUxand tbe archbisliopriQ of Auclfi 
and forms^ part of tfie region >of the i8fh army corps. HtTs? served 
by the Southern railway; there is some * navigation on the 
Adour l? ; but that upon the other rivers? |s ; of little imporTance. 
M pn t-de- M4i;sa,n, Dax , fit Sever and Aire-sur-r Adour, the most 
npte^orthyi towns,, receive, separate notice. ; ■ Hagetman has a 
efinrch built oyer ? a Romanesque crypf, tiheyropf , pf i which -is 
supporte } (l.,p.ri columns , witfi eiaborately-carved? capitals. Sorde 
ti r a ; s an interesting abbey-church of .Tfie. 13th an, 4 - 14th centuriea^ 
.^ARjftE^ran^xten 

de,^ ( ascpgnp. Jf ffias f an :arpa 



Garonne. Hie/ Larife^iforjnerl^ ^-W'ast^ ff &e£<0i^ and 


mafsh/'now; consist '€ffiMy*of of? pine^i -They 

fprih a ^hicH is the 

^ti^ntijc.! coast; .ma|e ? jth^, .apes; is ! s|iSiai^(^ sliglitjy s jvicpsi , of! ISerac 
(Lot-et-Garonne>. - ; » Its limits v arey on the S>. the river . Adour; 
on the? E. the hills' of ; Aimagnath^ Agenais 

and Bkzadkikf arid on the ] N. E . 'the j&j^iin^ tfid JliHs^of |f Mdc 
and !the -Gironde. ^lh e ^ {tla^ ^p^Jtealji ir^les^iii.^flferal 

from 130*0 260 ft.*; / the highest aitituder (498 ft.)iis ; found iiidhe 
east near Baudignan? (department 'df -Landes)/ fiom which point 
there is ; . k gradual slope : towards north, south] east and West 1 . 
The soil is natutaily sterile! . It is composed of fine st ! resting 
on a subsoil 1 of tufa (alios) impermeable by water; fim three- 
quarters of the year, consequently 3 ' the waters, settling on the 
almost level surface and unable to filter through, used' tb tfaiiS 1 
fdrm the country! into unwholesotneawanlps, which thoLandeSats 
could > only traverse on stilts. , About the middle of i the i ifith 
century an engineer,- Francois Ghambrelent , instituted a ; scheme 
of draining" and- planting to remedy these/ovils. As -.a result 
about ;i 600 m. ;of /ditches have been dug which carry off superficial 
water either to streams or to the lakes which fringe the lafides on 
the west, and over ; i/fiqo/OQQ acres have > been] planted with 
maritime pines /and- oaks. -The coast, , for a breadth of about 
4 m., and, over an area of about 225^00 acres,, is bordered by 
dunes/ * in ranges parallel to < the : shore, and; from 100 £0/ 300 ft. 
in height! » Driven by the fwest wind] which is most frequent in 
these parts, the; dunes ; were slowly advancing; year , by ; year 
towards; the ! east, "burying ; the; cultivated lands and even s the 
houses. f Nieolas Thomas Bremontier, towards? the ; end 'of the 
18 th eehtury, devised the plan of arresting this scourge by plant- 
ing the dunes with] maritime pines. Upwards ;ofi -210/000 acrefe 
have been thus; treated. In/ the, southwest,* cork, trees takethp 
place -of thelpinesi) To prevent the formation of fresh dunes, a 
f< dune littorale ” has -been formed by ...means of a palisade. 
This barrier, .from 20 to 30 ft. high, presents .an obstacle which 
the /Sand cannot cross. On the eastern side, of [the dunes is a 
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Law hop^wglamd/^T, heiiaw^of f Engiand^and /therriawdi of 
MbtteiM } and? Irdarid >dgriee With/itvon >this ipoinf-^fecOgriizes 
iib absolute 1 'private ownership of lalndr The absolute 1 -and 
Ultim&te oWner of all land is thd crown; 'and the Highest .interest 
that a* subject can hold therein— wiz; an estate in fee 'simple^ 
is only a tenancy.' But ' this - aspect of the law, uMer which the 
landlord,' other than the < crown, :is ; ; himself ; always & tenant, 
falls- beyond the scope of the: present article, which is restricted 
to those )hbldmgfe that arise from the hiring and leasing' of landi 

The legal relationship of landlord f and * tenant ds 5 constituted 
by a lease, or fin agreement for a ! leasd, by assignment;byattorah- 
ment ‘ ahd by estoppel, r And- first of a ! lease and an * ; . 

agreement - for a 'lease. - All kinds] of interests f ahd ; ' : v; n ■ ir* 
property, whether Corporeal, such as ; lands or - buildings,; or 
incorporeal, such : 'as -rights of Common ' or of way,! may i be let. 
The Benefices Act 1898, however/ now prohibits' the grant of a 
lease of an advOwsoni ! Titles of honour, offices: of trhst or relating 
to the administration of justice, and pensions granted hy the 
crown for military services are also ■ inalienable, ' Generally 
speaking, ' any person may grant or take 'a "leaser ru But there 
are ■ a number of v common-law and - statutory qualificatibns^and 
exceptions. A lease by or to an infant is voidable 'at' his option. 
But extensive powers » of leasing' the property' of infants have; been 
Created by ! ! the Settled Estates * Act' ! £877 aind the Settled Land 
Act 1 88b 1 ! : A person of unsound mindmin' grant or'.take a lease 
if he is capable of contracting. Leases may be made on behalf 
of lunatics Subject TO’ ' the 5 jurisdictibhiMllunaey under] the pnbf- 
yisions of the Lunacy Act 1890 and the* Settled ’Banfi Act £882. 
A married woman pan lease, her separate property ” apu^ 
from or under the Married Women’s Troperty r Acts; , as if .she 
Were a single woman (feme sole)- 1 ■ As regards other property, 
the cbncurrence of her husband ‘is generally necessary. Ah 
afien was, af ‘common; law, incapable' pi • being, either /a lessor qr 
a lessee. But this disqualification is removed by the 'Naturalisa- 
tion Act 1870. The right to deal 'with the property of a convict 
while he Is undergoing sentence (but not while he is out bf prisbp 
on leave) is, .by the Forfeiture Act 1870, vested jq.!his aafiiipi- 
strator. » Leases by or to corporations , must be by deed under 


series- of lakes. (Hourtin et Carcans, Lacanau/ Gazau or Sanguinet , j 
Biscarrosse, Aureilhan, St Julien, Leon and Soustons) separated 
front the sea by the heaping up of the. sand, The salt, V(ate,r fias 
jes^ped-.by- ,<fefiltratibn:,:and;- they are' now\ quite fresh. Thej 
Basin jof Arcachon, : which lies midway' between the lakes of 
Lacanati and’ CazaU, still communicates With’ thb ocean, : the ! 
Current, of tfie Leyre, Which flows into it, haying' sitfficient force j 
to keep; a passage open. -.n ,i>-v - . ,b ! 

LANDESHUT, a town* in the Prussian* province of Silesia, at | 
the' north foot of the Rie^ehgebirge, aud on the river Bober, ! 

.m* : r^iL; Pop.;;(i905), 9QQQ..;: , ';Jts ; ipaib | 

industries , are flax-spinning, lineurweaving and; manufactures j 
of : cloth, shoes and beer. The town .dates from the 13th century, 1 
being originally a fortress built f6r pfotCCtiOn‘ against the 
Bohemians- Tbeirc the ! Prussians ; <^e¥eaited " fiKd Ah^isnS'Jifi j 
‘May 1745, and in, June 1760 the, Prussians were routed by a ; 
greatly superior force of Austrians; I ] m;:r; >-y.-.:o A .! ; Vj 

See pefschke, Be’schreibung und' GescMcMe' dir $ladt Landeshut ! 
(Bresfiiu, 1829). ] ' ; l ; ; ' ! j 

; u tANDGHAVE; (Ger,, \tqndgraf, fxpm , Land, { “ a • country ”, , and I 
Graf,} “count ” ); a German title of nobility surviving- from the j 
times of the Holy Roman Empire.' It originally signified ; ;a ! 
count of mpre than usual power or dignity, aiid‘.m. some . cases ! 
implied sovereignty . , The title is now ram; .it, is borne -by the j 
former sovereign of Hesse-Homburg, now incorporated in Prussia, ) 
the head^ of the various branches of the house of Hesse; 1 ahd by a 1 
;brhncH of the family of Fiirstenberg. In other cases the fiti^pf j 
landgrave is borne by German sovereigns as a subsidiary title ; | 
e.g.ithe ;grhnd^duke of Saxe-Weimar is landgrave of Thuringia. | 
;• LANDLORD ! ANt> TENANT. In : J$oty$n Ld&f the, relationship i 
pf lfthdlbrd; apd tenant arose '' ^hd j 
hiring Motytip , ppndmtipf, and existed also with special rincideuts? j 
4 mderi the fbrinS of tenure known as emphyteuSis^t heslongdease^ef | 
RdhiM 6 k tfenahey at Will 1 (see 1 RomA^LaW)'. 1 


their common seal) and • the leasing powers of ecclesiastical 
hofporations ! in particular ate Sub j eCt; to complicated statutory 
.restrictions which , cannot Kero be ‘ , examined . (See Phillimo'r^, 
■Eccl. Law, 2nd. ed., p> 1281). Powers of granting building < and 
other leases' have been ; Conferred by modern legislation on munir 
cipal corporations and Other local authofites. : ‘ f 1 ! n 4 •• . ] 4 ? 

,! , ;A person .having an, interest in lahh can/, ip gdfferal, f create: 
valid interest only to the extent of that intCrest. Thusj a tenant 
for years, or even from year to year only, may stand in' his 
turn as landlord to another tenant. If he profess, however, to 
create a tenancy for a period longer . than that jto which His p^h 
interest extends, he does not thereby give to, his tenant ^ an 
interest available against the reversioner or remainder > - mail. 
The subtenant’s ; interest will ekpife : ; with the interest ''Of;' the 
person who created it .V B ut as betwppii the , subtenant and : his 
immediate lessor the, subtenancy , will be good, and should, the 
interest of the * lessor become greater - than it ; was when / the 
subtenancy wd> created, thb ' subtenant will have the benefit of if. 
i’On : sidp; ngaim , jin subtpnaht,! by; hephpting; tMt 

| estopped? from denying-: that his. lessor’s title (whatever |t be) is 
good. There are also special rules of ’law. With . reference to leases 
;b^ ! persons^ ^ h^ifij^bffiy^iimitedfhterest iff thp property JeUs^ 
e.g. a tenant, for life tinder the Settled; hand:' Acts, 5 pr U moft^gb{r 
or mortgagee, .a : • -A A A 'u : . 

The Letting. — To constitute the relationship of landlord rand 
tenfint in the mode under considerkiiOn‘, 1 it is necessary ' nbt 
only that there! should he parties ckpablp, of entering 5 , into ; the 
. contract, but that there should be a letfing/Vas ' distinct; from !k 
mere agreement to let, and that the right conveyed/ should be, a 
right to the exclusive possession of the subject of the letting 
and not a simple licence toiise i t ] ^partiWl^rVjl^f)^ 

•ment; is a .lease,, or 9ifi agreement for a lease, or, a bam/hPphmj/i^/a 
'question the answer to which depends to a large extenb on the/ 
tif cU&staiices 1 Of 5 1 ^ifidiVidUM^ ^ cUsesf^ahd^the^'OUly 
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is that in a lease there must be an expression of intentipn qn the 
part of the lessor to convey, aiid of the lessee to accept, the 
exclusive possession of the thing let for the prescribed term and 
on the prescribed conditions. The landlord must not part; with 
the whole of his interest, since, if he does so, the instrument i$ 
not a lease but an assignment. Where a tenant enters under an 
agreement for a lease and pays rent, the agreement will be 
regarded as a lease from year to year; and if the agreement is 
one of which specific performance would be decreed {i.e. if it 
contains a complete contract between the parties and satisfies 
the provisions — to be noted immediately — of the Statute of 
Frauds, and if, in all the circumstances, its enforcement is just 
and equitable), the lessee is treated as having a lease for the term 
fixed in the agreement from the time that he took possession 
under it, just as if a valid lease had been executed. At common 
law a lease for a term of years (other than a lease by a corporation) 
might be made by parol. But under the Statute of Frauds (1677), 
ss., 1, 2) leases, except those the term of which does not exceed 
three years, and. in which the reserved rent is equal to two-thirds 
at least of the improved value of the premises, were required to be 
in writing signed by the parties or their lawfully authorized 
agents; arid, under the Real Property Act 1845, a lease required 
by law to be in writing is void unless made by deed. The 
Statute of Frauds also prohibits an action from being brought 
upon any agreement for a lease, for any term, unless such 
agreement is in writing and signed by the party to be charged 
therewith or by some agent lawfully authorized by him. : 

, Forms of Tenancy. -—-The following are the principal forms of 
tenancy : (1.) Tenancy for Life.-— A lease for life must be made by 
deed, and the term may be the life of the lessee and the life or lives 
of some other person or persons, and in the latter case either for their 
joint lives or for the life of the survivor; also for the lives of the 
lessee himself and of some other person or persons, and this consti- 
tutes a single estate. A tenant for life under a settlement has 
extensive powers of leasing under the Settled Land Act 1882. He 
may lease the settled land, or any part of it, for any time not ex- 
ceeding (a) in the case of a building lease, 99 years ; ( b ) in the case 
pf a mining lease, 60 years, ( c ) in the case of any other lease, 21 years. 
He may also grant either a lease of the surface of settled land, re- 
serving the mines and minerals, or a lease of the minerals without the 
surface. A lease under the Settled Land Act 1882 must be by deed 
and must be made to take effect in possession not later than 12 
months after its, date; the best rent that- can reasonably be obtained 
must be reserved and the lease must contain a covenant by the 
lessee for payment of the rent, and a condition of re-entry oh non- 
payment Within a specified time not exceeding 30 days, (ii.) Tenancy 
for Years, i.e. for a term of years.— -This tenancy is created by an 
express contract between the parties and never by implication, as 
in the case of tenancy from year to year and tenancy at will. Here 
the tenancy ends on the expiry of the prescribed term, without nbtlce j 
to quit or any other formality, (iii.) Tenancy from Year to Year^—\ 
This tenancy may be created by express agreement between the 
parties, or by implication as, e.g. where a person enters and pays 
rent under a lease for years, void either by law or by statute, or 
without any actual lease or agreement, or holds over after the 
determination of a lease whether for years or otherwise. In the 
absence of express agreement or custom or statutory provision (such 
as is made by the Agricultural Holdings Act 1883), a tenancy from 
year to year is determinable on half a year’s notice expiring at the 
end of some current year of the tenancy. Where there is no express 
stipulation creating a yearly tenancy, if the parties have contracted 
that the tenant may be dispossessed by a notice given at any time, > 
effect will be given to this provision. The common law doctrine of a ! 
six, months’ nptice being required to terminate a tenancy from year 
to year of a corporeal hereditament, does not apply to an incorporeal 
hereditament such as a right to shoot, (iv.) Tenancies for Shorter 
Periods. — Closely associated with tenancies from year to year are j 
various other tenancies for shorter periods than a year — weekly, I 
monthly or . quarterly. Questions of considerable importance 
frequently arise as to the notice necessary to terminate tenancies 
of this character. The issue is one of fact ; the date at which the ; 
rent is payable is a material circumstance, but it may be said generally 
that a week’s ‘notice should be given to determine a weekly tenancy, a j 
month’s to determine a monthly tenancy, and a quarter’s to deter- 
mine a quarterly tenancy. It is chiefly in connexion with the letting ; 
of lodgings, flats, &c., that tenancies of this class arise (see Flats, 
Lodger and Lodgings), (v.) Tenancy at WilL—A tenancy at will 
is one ; which endures at the will of the parties only, i.e. at the ifrill 
of both, for if a demise be made to hold at the will of the lessor, the 
law implies that it is at the will of the lessee also and vice versa. 
Any signification of a desire to terminate the tenancy', whether ; 
expressed as “ notice ” or not, will bring it to an end. This form of ; 
tenancy, like tenancy from year to year, may be treated either by 


expre^eo^t^ljpfil^li^p^^ionr^fas.wb^e |>remisea areocjcupied 
with the cbiisent of the owneri, but without .jariyexpress or implied 
agreeriient as r to the dutatiBh of : the trinarib^rifr where a house is lent 
rent fre§ by one person to another. A tenancy at will is determined 
by { either party alienating his interest ris ; soon ; as - such, alienation 
comes to the knowledge pf the other, (v i f) , Tenancy at Sufferance.— 
A tenant who^comes into possession by a lawful demise, but “ holds 
over ” or continues in possession after his estate is ended, is said to be 
a “ tenant at sufferance.” Properly speaking, 1 tenancy at sufferance 
is not a tenancy at all, inasmuch as if the landlord acquiesces jin it, 
it becomes a tenancy at will; and it is to be regarded merely, as a 
legal fiction which prevented, the rightful owner from treating the 
tenant as a trespasser until he hdd himself made ah' actual entry on 
or had brought an action to recover the land. The Distress for 
Rent Act 1737, however, enables a landlord to recover double rent 
from a tenant who holds over after having himself given notice to 
quit; while another statute in the reign of George II. -—the Land- 
lord and Tenant Act 1730- — makes a tenant who holds over after 
receiving a notice from his landlord liable to the extent of double the 
-value of the premises. There is no tenancy by sufferance against 
the crown. . ; 

Form of a Lease.— The component parts of a lease are the 
parties; the recitals (When necessary)- setting out such matters 
as the title of the lessor; the demise or actual letting (the word 
“ demise-” is ordinarily used; but any term indicating an express 
intention to make a present letting is sufficient) ; the parcels 
in which the extent of the premises demised is stated; the 
habendum (which defines the commencement and the term of the 
lease), the reddendum or reservation of rent, and the covenants 
and conditions. The Conveyancing Act 1881 provides that, 
as regards conveyances subsequent to 1881, unless a contrary 
intention is expressed, a lease of “ land ” is to be deemed to 
include all buildings, fixtures, easements, &c., appertaining to it; 
and, if there are houses or other buildings on the land demised, 
all out-houses, erections, &c., are to pass with the lease of the 
land. Rights which the landlord desires to retain over the lands 
let are excepted or reserved. Sporting rights will pass to the 
lessee unless reserved (see Game Laws). A grant or reservation 
of mines in general terms confers, or reserves, a right to work 
the mines, subject to the obligation of leavirig a reasonable 
support to the surface as it exists at the time of the. grant or 
reservation. It is not necessary that a lease should be dated. 
In the absence of a date, it will take effect from the day of 
delivery. 

Covenants in Leases. — These may be roughly divided into four 
groups: (i.j Implied Covenants— A covenant is said to be implied 
when it is raised by implication of law without any express provision 
being made Ipr it in the lease. . Thus a lessee is under, an implied 
obligation to treat the premises demised in a tenant-like or 
“ husband-like ” mariner, and again, where in a lease by deed the 
word “ demise ” is used, the lessor probably covenants impliedly for 
his own title and for the quiet enjoyment of the premises by the 
lessee, (ii.) “ Usual” Covenants. — Where an agreement for a lease 
specifies only such essential conditions as the payment of rent, arid 
either mentions no other ' terms, or provides that the lease shall 
contain the “ usual ” covenants, the parties are entitled to have 
inserted in the lease made in pursuance of the agreement such other 
provisions as are “ usual ” in leases of property of the same, character, 
arid in the same district, not being provisions tending to abridge or 
qualify the legal incidents of the estate intended to be grarited to the 
lessee. The question what covenants are “ usual ” is a question of 
fact. A covenant by the lessor, limited to his own acts and those of 
persons claiming under or through him, for the “quiet enjoyment” 
by the lessee of the demised premises, and covenants by the lessee 
to pay rent, to pay taxes, except such as fall upon the landlord, to 
keep the premises in repair, and to allow the landlord to enter and 
■view the coridition of the premises may be taken as typical instances 
of “ usual ” covenants. Covenants by the lessee to build and repair, 
not to assign or underlet without license, or to insure, or not to carry 
on a particular trade on the premises leased, have beeri Held not to be 
“ usual.” Where the agreeriient provides for the insertion in the 
lease of “ proper ” covenants, such covenants only are pointed at as 
are calculated to secure the full effect of the contract, and a covenant 
against assignment or under-letting would not ordinarily be mcluded. 
(iii,) The Covenants running with the Land. — A covenant is said to 
“ run with' the land ” when the rights and duties which it creates are 
not merely personal to the immediate parties .(in which case a 
.covenant is said to he ‘‘ collateral ”), but pass also to their assignees. 
At common law, it was said that covenants “ ran with the land ” but 
riot with the reyersirih, the assignee of the reversion npt ha virig the 
rights of the original lessor. But the assignees of both parities were 
■placed on the same footing by a statute of Henry VIII. (1540). A 
coyenant ri runs with the land ” if it relates either to a thing in esse, 



Which- is part and patcel of theTleiMib; dig. f He pM yffient of rfiftf the ! 
repair orhouses or fixtures* or machinery already Built 'dr set up/or 
tb a thing not in esse at the timeof the demise; bur toilbhing the fand, 
provided that the word “ assigns ” is used ! ih the cbveriant. All? 
implied covenants run With the land!, srl As 4 n 4 ^hbes of 
covenants, we ! may take a dfevefiafit by’a'lessqf to give the lessee a 
right of pre-emption over a piece of land adjoining the subject of the ; 
demise, oi* in the case of a lease of a beef-shop, hOftq keep any siifiilar; 
shop Within a prescribed distance from the 'premises 5 r defiiise 4 V or a 
covenant by ■ a lessee to pay • rates offi premised not demised. ; A 
covenant not to assign without the lessor a assent runs withtheland 
and applies toa re-assignment to the original leSseel U (IV.) Restrictive 
Covenants.^ These may be subdivided into' two. classes-^coveharits 
not to assign or Underlet without the lessor’s consent 5 (it may be noted 
that such consent must be applied for even if, under the covenant, it 
cannot be withheld) ; and covenants in restraint of trade, not d;o 

use the demised premises for certain trading purposes, and in the case 
of “ tied houses ” a covenant by the lessees to purchase all beer 
required from 1 the lessors. . J /"“ ; 5 !1 ; ; r 

' In addition a lease frequently contains covenants for fenetyal of the 
lease at the option of the lessee, and for repairs Or insurance! against 
damage by fire by the lessee. Leases frequently contain f a .covenant 
b^ the lessee to bear and pay rates, taxes, assessments and other 
11 impositions ” Or “ charges,” or “ duties M Or outgoings,” 'Or 
14 burdens ” (except property tax) imposed upon the demised premises 
during the term. Considerable difficulty has arisen as to the scope * 
of the terms “ impositions,” “ charges/’ 4 ‘ duties,” '‘‘ outgoings;”^ 
44 burdens.” The words, ■■ rates* taxes, assessments ” point to 
payments of a periodical or recurring character. Are the latter 
words in such covenants limited to payments of this kind, or do they 
include single and definite payments demanded; for example, by a 
local authority, acting under statutory powers, for improvements of 
a permanent kind affecting the premises demised? 1 The decisions on 
the point are numerous and difficult to reconcile*- but* the main test 
is whether, on the true construction Of the particular covenant, the 
lessee has undertaken to indemnify the- landlord against payments of 
all kinds.; The stronger current of modern authority is in favour of 
the landlords and not in favour of restricting the meaning of cove- 
nants of this class. It may be added that, if a lessee covenants to 
pay rates and taxes, no demand by the collector - apparently I is 
necessary to constitute a breach of the covenant ; -where a rate is 
duly made and published it is the duty of the parties assessed to seek 
out the collector and pay it. : :/ * ; ?i 

Mutual Rights and Liabilities, of Landlord and Tehqnt,— These 
are to a large extent regulated by- the covenants s of .tile lease, 
(i.) The landlord generally covenants— and, in the absence of 
such a proviso, a covenant will be implied from the fact pf letting 
—that the tenant shall have quiet enjoyment of the premises 
for the time agreed upon. This obligation makes, tfie laindiprd 
responsible for any lawful eviction of; the tenant during the term, 
but not for wrongful eviction unless he is himself the j wrong- 
doer or has expressly made himself responsible for evictions of 
all kinds. It may be noted here tha ( t at common law no lease 
for years is complete till actual entry has been made by the 
lessee. Till then, he has only a right of entry or interesse 
termini, (ii.) The tenant, on his part, is presumed td undpf L 
take to use the property in a reasonable manner,, according to 
the purposes for which it was let, and to do reasonable repairs. 
Repairs. A landlord is not presumed to have undertaken to 
put the premises in repair, nor td ! execute repairs. 
Bit the respective obligations of pkfties, where repairs afe, as 
they alwaysare in leasesfor years, the subject of express covenant, 
may vary indefinitely. The obligation is generally imposed 
upon the tenant to * keep the premises in ; 4 4 good bbrjdMon 
or 44 tenant able repair.” The amount and quality of the repajrs 1 
necessary to fulfil the covenant are always relative to.' the age; 
class and condition of the premises at the time of the lease. A 
tenant is not responsible, tinder such a covenant, for deterioration 
due to diminution in Value caused by lapse of time Or by the 
eleriieiits. Where there is an unqualified covenant To repair, 
and the premises during the tenancy are burnt down, or destroyed 
b-y some other inevitable calamity, the tenant is bound to rebuild 
and restore them at his OWn expense, even although the landlord 
Has taken out a policy on his own account and been paid by the 
insurance company in respect of it. A covenant to keep in repair 
requires the tenant to put the premises in repair if they are out 
of it; and to maintain them in that condition up toandat the 
end of the tenancy. A breach of the covenant /0 repair .^iyes 
the landlord an action for damages which wdl be measured by 
the estimated, injury to The reversion if . the; laetioni be brought 


j during the tenancy, and by the sum necessary to execute the 
jrej^im/if the aOtioU be brought later, (iii.) The improper User 
jof the premises to the injury of the reversioner is waste (q.v.). 

I (tv.) Covenants by the tenants to insure the premises and keep 
I them insured are also common; and if the premises are left 
uninsured for the smallest portion of the term, though there is! 

; no damage by fire, the covenant is broken, (v.) Covenants to : 
’bear and pay rates and taxes have been discussed above, (vi.) 

I As to the tenant’s obligation to pay rent, see Rent. 

: r ' 'Assignmenty A tiornment, Estoppel. — The relationship Of land- 
lord and tenant may be altered either voluntarily, by the act 5 
of the parties, or involuntarily, by the operation of law, and 
I may also be dissolved/ ~ The principal mode of voluntary altera- 
tion is an assignment either by the tenant of his term or by the 
j landlord of i his reversion* An assignment which ' creates the 
relationship of landlord and tenant between the lessor or lessee 
land the assignee, must be by deed, but the acceptance by a 
! landlord of rent from a tenant under an invalid assignment, 
may create an implied tenancy from year to year; and Similarly 
payment of rent by a tenant may amount to an acknowledgment 
; of his landlord’s title. This is one form of tenancy by estoppel. 

: The principle of all tenancies of this kind is that something has 
been done by the party estopped, amounting to an admission 
which he cannot be allowed to contradict. 44 Attornment,” 
or the agreement by a tenant to become tenant to a new land- 
lord, is a term now often used to indicate an acknowledgment of 
the existence of the relationship of landlord and tenant. It 
may be noted that it is still common to insert in mortgage deeds 
what is called an 44 attornment clause,” by which the mortgagor 
44 attorns” tenant to the mortgagee, and the latter thereupon 
acquires a power of distress as an additional security. If the 
lands assigned are situated in Middlesex or Y orkshire, the assign- 
ment should be registered under the Middlesex Registry or 
; Yorkshire Registries Acts, as the case may be; and similar 
provision is ; now made for the registration by an assignee of his 
title under the Land Transfer Acts 1875 and 1897. 

| Underleased Another form of alteration in a contract of 
j tenancy is an under-lease, which differs from assignment in this — - 
that the lessor parts with a portion of his estate instead of, as in 
i assignment, with the whole of it. There is no privity of contract 
j between an underlessee and the superior landlord, but the 
j latter can enforce against the former restrictive covenants of 
which he had notice; it is the duty of the underlessee to inform 
himself as to the covenants of the original lease; and, if he 
: enters arid takes possession, he will be considered to have had 

■ full notice of, and will be bound by, these covenants. 

Bankruptcy, Death.— The contract of tenancy may also be 

■ altered 1 by operation of law. If a tenant become bankrupt, 
his interest passes to his trustee in bankruptcy— Unless, as is 

; frequently the case, the lease makes the occurrence of that 
! contingency determine the lease. So, on the death of a tenant, 

! his interest passes to his legal representatives. 

Ljissqltition oj Tenancy . — Tenancy is dissolved by the expiry 
of the term for which it was created, or by forfeiture of the tenant’s 
interest on the ground of the breach of some condition by the 
| tenant and re-entry by the landlord. A breach of condition 
| ttiay, however, be waiyed by the landlord, and the legislature 
; has made provision for the relief of the tenant from the conse- 
| quences of such breaches in certain cases. Relief from forfeiture 
: and rights of re-entry are now regulated chiefly by the Convey- 
ancing Acts 1881 and 1882. Under these acts a right of re- 
1 entry or forfeiture is not to be enforceable unless and until the 
; lessor has served on the lessee a written notice specifying the 
; breach of covenant or condition complained of, and requiring 
j him to remedy it or make compensation, and this demand has 
; not within a reasonable time been complied with ; and when a 
: lessor is proceeding to enforce such a right the, court may, if it 
! think fit, grant relief to the lessee. A forfeiture is also waived 
if the landlord elects not to take advantage of it— and sho\f$ 
i his election either expressly or impliedly by some ; act, /tyhjeh 
acknowledges the, continuance of the tenancy, e.g. by the accept- 
: ance of, ; or even by an- absolute - and unqualified *. demand for, 
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rpnL which* has .accrued;, due ; since ,the t fppfeitu^ ,hy hringi^g, 
a# action ; fpr, isuph rent:, or fey ; distraining for renf -whether \ duet 
before or after, the, forfeiture. • ;ai i; * j 01! i 

, • A ; tenancy j , may also be determined by merger, where.a, 
gr eater . and :a less; estate ; coincide and meet in one and, the same, 
person, without t any « intermediate estate,! as,, for instance, when r 
a tenant for years' obtains the fee simple. There may -also be, a- 
surrender,: .either voluntary ,or by operation of law, which will* 
determine a tenancy? as, for example; when, a tenant is party 
to ?som;e> act, the validity of which he \is legally estopped frpm 
denying and Which wpuld not have been valid had the tenancy i 
continued to. exist « > . ino;. vui -.u> : •• : 

•The land/ pnitheexpiration of the tenancy^, becomes at common 
law the absolute; .property of the landlord, ; no* matter how it 
may have ■ been , altered or . improved during the occupation. Ini 
certain - cases, how ever* the; law has } discriminated , between the 
contending < .claims of landlord : and tenant. ,* (i) In respect of ; 

which hmay he shortly defined as movables so affixed! 
to the soil as * to become? part , thereof) , the tenant may sometimes 
remoye,theni^ e.g. when they have, been brought on the. premises; 
for the purpose: of ; being- usedin business (see, F ixtures). .••• ,(2) ; 
In respect ot emblements, i\e . •; the profits of .sown land; a tenant 
may be entitled to these, whose; term pomes to an end by the ; 
happening . of an uncertain contingency (see Emblements;). 
(3) * A similar right is very , generally - recognized by custom ; in 
tenants; whose term expires : in the ; ordinary way. The custom 
of the district, in the absence .of stipulations between the parties;, ; 
would be imported into their contract-r-rthe tenant going out 
on the same conditions. !aS he came in. ,Such customary tenant 
right only; arises at. the expiration of the -lease,, -and on the sub- 
stantial performance of the covenants;, and is forfeited if the 
tenant abandons his tenancy during the term. Tenant right is 
assignable, and, will; pass under an assignment of “all the estate 
and -interest” of the outgoing tenant in the farm. But, with 
the exceptions noted', the land in its Improved condition passes 
over at common law, , to the landlord,! v Thfc , tenant may , have 
added to its value by; buildings, by labour applied to the land, 
or by the use of fertilizing manures, but, whatever be the amount 
of the ladditional ) value, ;he is } not , entitled to any compensation 
whatever.;- This again is - a matter which, the parties may; if 
they please, regulate for themselves. . ^ . <•; , ; ; 

-The law as to. Ejectment is dealt with under that; heading.. 

Statutory Prot&iVws.— Reference may be made, in conclusion* to 
a fevf modern, statutes : which . have . affected the law. of landlord and: 
tenant. The -Agricultural Holdings Act 1908 (which repeals the 
Agricultural Hbldirigs Acts of 1883, r90 l q and J906) giveis to the agri- 
cultural tenant alright to 1 compensation lor' (i.) certain specified 
improvements made by him with the landlord’s previous .consent, in 
waiting;; and fii,) certain other classes of .improvements, although the 
landlord's iCoasent has not been obtained. f As f exampje s of class (i.), 
riiay b^ m^htiondd— erection or enlafgeriierit of buildings, laying 
down of permanent pasture, making Of gardens dr fences, 1 planting 1 
of s hops; embankments and/ sluices ; as examples of (ii.:)— chalking of 
land, clay burning, applipat ion to land , of purchased artificial or 
purchased manure, ; except they have been made for the purpose of 
making provision to protect the holding from injury dr deterioration. 
In; the caSe of proposed drainage improvements, notice in Writing 
mhst be * given to the landlord, who may then execute the improve-! 
merits, himself , and .charge the, l tenant with. | interest not exceeding 
5 ?/o per annum on . the outlay, « or { such • annual instalments, payable, 
for a period of twenty-five years, and recoverable as rent, as will 
repay the outlay; With interest at the rate of 3 % a year. ! Under s. if 
of ; the - act a tenant is entitled to compensation for; ; disturbance, 
when hens Compelled to quit without good and sufficient cause, and 
for reasqns; inconsistent , with , good estate , management. , An agri- 
cultural tenant may not contract himself out of his statutory right 
to cbmpensatidri, but “ Contracting out *’ is apparently not pro- 
hibited with regard > t6 r the right given him by ' the acts of 1883 and' 
|900; to- remove fixtures which he has erected; and for which he Is? not; 
Otherwise j entitled to compensation, , after treasonable ; notice t° /the. 
landlord, r .unless the latter elects to purchase such fixtures at, a j 
valufitiori.' x The Agricultural Holdings j Act* ”1906 Conferred Up6h| 
every tenant 1 (with flight exceptions) entiref reedorn of Propping and' 
of; disposal of /produce,; notwithstanding i any tcustom of siheicoimty 
or, . q^plipit . agreement tp .. the contrary, j 0 (Se,e ; further the > > articles 
j£j;EC ^jMUNT, ..Fi.XTUREsJ. Rent.) The Small Holdings and Allotment^ 
ActTpoS, Whicn repealed previous acts" of 1890 arid ipdy, deals, 
ohiterms Simila^ tQ'thdse Of The\ Agncultutal^HdldmgMlAPt^pdSf 
With small; Foldings! and ?aHo!bments /the ’expression;^ small hPlding’’* 


• njsanittgj 99 .q^e^sr pne , aprp,,. ^4 

; eitfer, 4o^s Pf. », exceeding, fifty , , aqfps, ..is., at, 

!tHe n ^dte r 6£ i ^alp ? pr;dqtHn^,Qf ! .an* annual yajue dor the ( purppses : of 
| pounds; the ^pressjpn ‘ ‘ ailpfm^nt ■ ’.\ 

j ihcjud.es. a held garden), ft ^Section , 47 m the .apt, gives the tenant i the; 

’ same rights to- compensation . as , if, his hplding had been a j Hpldirig. 
j under the Agricultural (Holdings, Act ,i 9o|l {vide supra ) , . Com pensa'- 
; t ion, was given to market gardeners - for unexhausted ..improvements 
| by the . jVlarket .CjardenersJ Compensation Act 1895 and by the 
1 Agricultural Hpjdings, Apt , 1996: for imprpyements effected before. 
I the pommeucement pf that act on .a holding cult jyate<j- to, the! ichpw- 
; ledge of the landlord , as a r market garden, if the lahdlqrd had not 
; dissented in writing to the improvements. The important^ sections 
of these 1 acts, were incorporated in the Agricultural Holdings Act 
;i9o8 r s,.42. ! ii .:.. v ; -•! ..-'-.h--:'- 
Scats Law original lease in Scots law took the form of 1 
■a grind by the:p r oprietbr or lessor. But, with advahcihg ciyiliza- 
jtion and the consequent increase in the number : of! the conditions 
jto 'be imposed on both parties, leases became mutual: contracts, 

; bilateral in form. The law of Scotland as to landlord ;and tenant 1 
may be ypnsidered under two main heads Ordinary , Leases,, 
j Common Law and Statutory;, II. Building or Long Leases . ; . ; . . . , . 

dj ; Ordinary Leases 1 Common Law and Statutory. r-^K verbal lease 
for a year- is good; Such a lease for more than a year is not effectual 
i even for a year, except Where the lessee has taken possession. At 
common laW, while a lease was binding on the grantor arid his heirs, 
it was: not good against ‘‘ singular successors,” i.e* persons acquiring 
by purchase : or adjudication^ and the lessee was liable to be ejected 
by sUqh persons, .unless (a precaution ,• usually taken) sasine of the 
subjects demised! was expressly conferred On ; him by the lease; To 
obviate this difficulty, the Scots! Act; 1449, c.i 18, made possession of- 
; the subjects 1 of the lease equivalent to sasine. This enactment 
applies to leases of agricultural subjects, houses, mills,; fisheries and 1 
whatever /is fundo annexum ; : provided that (a) the lease;; when for 
more than one year, must be in writing, (6) it must be definite as to 
subject, - rent (which may consist of money, grain* or services, if the; 
reddendum is not illusory) arid term of duration, (c) possession must 
; follow, on the lease. ^Special powers, of granting leases are conferred; 
by statute on trustees. (Trusts [Scotland] Act 1867/ s; 2) y curator es 
i bonis ( J udicial Factors [Scotland} Act 1 889) ; and heirs of entail (cfl 
Entail Act 1882, ss. 5, 6, 8, 9). The requisites of the statutory leases, 
last mentioned, are similar to those imposed in England upon tenants 
for life by thb Settled Land Acts (A sup. p. 3). The rent Stipulated 
for must not be illusory, and must' fairiy represent the value of the 
subjects leased,* and the term of the lease must not be excessive 
(as to rent generally, see Rent). : A life-renter can only grant a lease 
that, is effectual during the , .subsistence of. the, life-rent. . There is 
practically no limitation, but the will of the parties, as to the persons 
to Whom a lease may bri granted. A lease granted to a tenant fey 
name will pass j on his. death during the subsistence of the tefern to his 
heirrat-law; ;even if: the: lease contains no destination to heirs. The 
rights and pbligations of ( the. lessor and the tenant {e.g. as to the use 
of the produce, the payment of rent, the quiet possession of ? the 
subjects ’ demised, and as to the payment ' of rates and takes) are 
i similar to those existing under English law. An agricultural lease 
; does not? apart from stipulation, confer any right to kill game, other, 
i than hares an^i rabbits .(as to which, see the Grpund Game Act 1880, 
i and Game Laws) or any right of fishing. A tenant is not entitled, 

; without the landlPrd's consent, to : change the character of the 
subjects demised, and, 1 except under ari agricultural lease, he is 
: bound to quit the premises 6n the expiration of the lease. In the case 
! of , urban leases, .. hpweyet, ejectment (g.tf.)— called in- Scots LAW 
j “ rembying yj ~ will not be authorized ; unless the tenant receiy^d 
40 days’ Wafning befPre the term of reriiovalv in the absence' pf such 
notice, the parties are held, if there be nothing in their coriduct Pr 1 in 
the lepe inconsistent With this presumption, to renew their agreed 
■ ment 1 ^ n: its: terms, and so on from year to year till due notice is 
; given. r This is called -‘ tacit relocation.” • A lease may fee t ran s- 
: rtiitted (L) fey ‘‘ assignation;” intimated to the lahdlprdV ap'd followed 
by possession on ihe part of the assignee; (ii.) by sufe-lease— the 
j effect of which \ is equivalent to that of under-lease in English law ; 

I (iii.) by , succession,* f a.s pL the, hefe of ■ a tenant ; (iv. ) in the < case of 
|; agricultural holdings, by bequest (Agricultural Holdings [Scotland] 
I; Act' 1883,‘ s. 29). A lease terminates (1.) fey Ihe, expiration of its term 
j or ’ by advantage being' taken by the party in wh6 ! se favoiir ' it is 
i stipulated, ofi break ” in the term ; (ii.) by the ocCurrerice of an 
; ‘f ,ir ritancy ” of, grpund of forfeiture, either conventional , Pr statutory) 
i e.g. .wliere, a; tenant's; rent is in arrear, f pr # jie fails, tp rempye on [tfie 
j expiry of his lease. (Act pf Sederunt,' 14th of Hec, 1756 : Agricultural 
i Holding^ Act 1883, S. 27) i (iii.) by the bahkfuptPy or insolverscy df 
! the tenant; at the landlord’^ option, if it is sb stipulated iri the lease ; 

I (iv.) by; ther destruction,! e.g. by fire; of! the subject leased;! unless' the 
I landlpjrdi is jbpqnd tp resfqre if. - : Goniplefe, destruction of the- subject 
| leased, ,wfeqre ^ a jj!puse is .burnt- doyrn, -or a farru is reduced , t9 

; 11 sterility *’ by flopd br ? hurricane, discharges the tenant froin > the 
! obligation tb T piy refit. • The effect of 1 pattiifil • de^trrictibn h'dy 5 giVefi 
1 riye; to sbme uncertainly. 1 * ‘1 The distineiionj sejSrii^ tioi be thdt^if the 
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Wfitsufiday ^riH r MaMniUal^ttie tW6 { ‘ legal' terms. - ; 1 Sometime 
thd j tern* oh pjyftiertb 'isMffof.ih&'brap.Q areaped*! sbrtietim zkpftetz 
“ The terms thus stipulated are called ‘ the con ventjon^i j:er|p.s 

SffiS 

refitWhi gfainV dr dttterWis^ pa^^blWlU prbducd/lt ls to h# satisfied 
ftbtft* the ptddfice r 6fithe<fa^my if there: heianyo Jlf there dbinond Ithej 
tenartd/fe>bc»!m 4 )aM« entitled To Mivm 'mityrttk® 
kin^s ^i,> Pmm^jmzimu SfefiMtOi 

with regard to waygoing crops, , on arable farms IS that the tenant 
ik TfititledTo reap the crop sBfan ■before' the' tfirfii'of fefnoval ^whether 1 
or %<rt^thatf^bd>the^watUral terMhationf bfThe/ ledse), the/right/of! 
exclusive ipos^ssionubeirig his, during! seed/tim^ i )®|Ut? hqjis not ?eftrr 

referred to ihcideritaily/dbhEtdifi prbyibibhs-^-simJlar to those *61 the 

English %ets^ds- to Utehattt^dighttb’cbmpehsat^dhjfcir/urtexdausted 

improvements, : i^movklife nonpayment .of i rents iftptiee>to ( quih 
the termination of a tenancy, and a tenant's property ,intoui:e%! 
The Crofters' Holdings (Scotland) Acts 1886, 1887 and* 1888,' confer 
oft ^‘ clofiere special ri^ht^ A crofter is defined aS'M a tenantloE a 
holding ' -^bein| ardble^ or pasture'laddf or partly arable and partly) 
pasture Vland^-^ froth year td yelur who resides' on his) holding/ the. 
annual refit of Which doefr not exdeed fed in' money, >and Which Is- 
sithated in ^Kgroitirtg parish;^ ’’• 1 Nearly fill the parishes itil Afgylly 
Inverness, RoW; ’Crbmarty, • Sutherland, Caithness and Orkney and) 
Shetland answer to thii ‘description. I The crofter enjoys a^ perpetual 
tentrb subject W the fulfilment of J certain condition^ Us to^payihent) 
of refit, ) iidft%ssignftiekt 'dfi tenancy/ )&c M , and to defeasdftcedsttMfe) 
dwn option bfi'^giving one year) k hdtice to the: landlord. \ AiCbof ters’ 
Gomiftiiskidn eOn^tituted-iUftderi the acts has) power to Vfit&dainhfints,) 
ancTthe/ crofter’ on renunciation of his^ tenancy dr removal Trom his' 

. hoMifig'&hetttilled improvements. 

TteSmaM Holdings Act 1892 applies to Scotland: vA . m\V /A 
D nder the law of Scotlahd down to i88ov adahdlord hadnsdecurity 
fdrTCnt due'dn ? air)figMeultdraldeaee/aVSV%pothe^^^®.'W prbfe**; 
entiat ^i^ht o^efi:brdteary dreditorkjbnd extendibg^subjhdt 1 to certain! 
limitations, over )the l Mole stock vahdjcropiof the* tenant; • This: tigh t) 
waS enforceable by sequestration and Sale/ It Was. abolished ifi'i880' 
as regards all leases entered into after tfi^ 1 lltjt of A NQyemh£A J $§ 1 , 
WhereT’hb kind ’demised exceeded fWotccres ife-bxfBeftt; '•andThid^rfd- 
16 rd ^ was deft ) i& renEediek akin to : ejectmefit c (Hypothec Abolition /• 
Scotland*’ Act 1 88oh Ar )o’ < r.i'?r i te.v\ idi pq \7 
. , t II . { B! 4 ,jldw$ t or Lqngfyase^r r^IjJnderthe^l^^ 
is usuallyt 90 and sometitpes .999. years, the tenant is to; a certain 


is usuallyr 99 and sometimes ,999 years, the tenaqt is to a certain 
extent Iri the 'pbsitidfi 6f 1 a fee simibm ^rbprtefcbt^ except tmthis; tight 
iSihermifihbre, Und'tMt he chri bnly eXerbiise SUch tights Of OWhetsHip 
as te/cpnf erred on hiih(.either ; by/stfitutd;oii<by the.terms Of hip lease.) 
^xt^psiyoi pjoyryr» of ; entering unto ,pqch leases haye byem giyen .by f 

statute to trustees subject to the f authority. Of t ;the Court (Trusts, 
[Shotliftd] Abt^r Mf ‘ s. ; %) 1 and tb heits' of' etttaii (Entail Acts 1 1 84b, 5 , 
r849, 'tteyj long 'leases arei‘‘ probative; holograph or 

duly thstedirdoonot exceed ^il yeamp oh, [except a« regards lensfesrofi 
mines and Iftiuerals, and of Jaads held fry shurgage .tenure, ^rfJftq^Q 
an exteht of' land:, exceeding 50/Ucros, { and contain provisions for 
reHewai; th#1hhy :be febm bd. for puBlt&tibfi :iA;‘the • M&tsttr'of 
^^M^/ and^feUbh publicatidfrhaS th^efFeci-'lof' ; pOj^sS^n^^R^i^ril^ 
tiofi:of(Eeasesi pcotland^Acti 1857)./ ..c ^r.io) ,.-;lo7 ■■■n vA) 

\ la W) of , landlord and ; fenanh ?wa& originally §ubstaati r , 
ally the" same, as -that' described^ for England is./ , But ? the? modem 
Eand Acts have; reach fisted, the fbldtion' between lafialbfds and 


tedfifitS,* while thfe^^ftd-Pufch^se Acts haVeUifiied at abbfishirigthbse 
relliibns by enabling the itenant to ^bechme* 'the ownerjot his holding.' 
The ^ay ( wn^paveddor vthesexphahges) by f the e^istpppeM ; yfe#r of U; 
local custom having virtually" the fcrcq qf law, ( which .had s rtwo mmil 
features—fixity of tenure, and free right of ‘-sbldM,^^ tendnjt; i>f his 
ifitefbstv 1 j ThOse^ dtiheiple^» J With ^tne ^bdditio# Of ItKkt 0P1& 1 fefits 
settled :: by f fudicifil bbeanS,* . were gradually/ established by Ithe ?Lfind‘ 
Apt% qt td7P i U hd : subsequent) years, and the whqle ..system ^was :te-f 
n^pde}ied by ^he Eapd Eurqhapq, .Acts (seq J’hqc^Np) ; . f . , ; ; { . ,/ 7 . ^ .... ' r ? , 
v ,XjnU^d law pf landlord, and tenanfd% thc ^United 

Stat^feife .|o? lhP.se iEp^hsh few,. 

oniy possible; t^ipdicate/ by /way pf sample,; some, ofdhe^iht#! 

qf similarity;/ )/Jhej r ^atipnshfPr ^ lapdlprd and •ipna^ti i^ 
created, altered and dissqived^w tfei ; §amei wy ;i 

Und; duties r a^ift^Ly:^ id^nt|iqakl^ 

Goutain,r rtthef : fe-vclea^refere^cp/ 1 ail the/termsiofLai 


? i§ n nots#senti^l. ..fT^at is i a rqa tt P r of identification ,as to timet 
] ojjlyi /in. T e UUsyWhla, ’parol ; evidence ; qf dhq date, is allowed*! 

doctriner is) th^t: ; where t the; contract , 4 s r 
! coufeinedi in separate .writings thpy mdst qqppeqt thqmselves- b^ 

^ reference, apdf that ;parql: evidence, is not admi^ihl^ *tp ; cqqnqct, 

! them/: The, English dqotrine that ,a verbal lease may bp specifier , 

[j ally ^ enhhdediiilhqre j ha^,h^B PUtt performance by the per sop.) 

I seehing rtiie rem^y has-beep : fnlly j; adopted; in pearly plL the, 

I American, states. : ?i iThe iawt a s to fh e ) rights and obligations ,of K 
: assignees and sub lessees and as to t surrender/ is; thef same as s in: 
j England. ^Forfeiture only fenders a lease void as regards the : 

I lessee; dt may /be- waiyed rby .the .lessor,: and acceptance :fe the ; 

; landlqrd.Qf rpnt duq after forfeiture,! with nptice l 9 tsuqh ) for f qitur^} 

| amounts rjtp waiver. . .^hpte/there Js a lease for a certain period,} 

| no notice to quit is necessary. , s In uncertain tenancies there ; must-: 

; berfeaspnable noticq— i,Ct at ppmmqn 4 aw rsix months, generally,;, 

! The noticq :necessary ! to; determine <a monthly, or weekly tenancy, 
j is i generally; % f monthi . or a } wqek 1 > (sqe further, under r LQftGpfc. 
TOpqiNqs)i>i In Uhe ( United , 5 tates r as dn England .the, covenant ‘ 

! for iouiet enioyment ' only * extends, , so far, as i relates i tq , the acts 
jof [third: parties/ 1 todawfubacts of disturbance in the ( enioymenf 

■of the subject agreed to be let. ; , , t | j->., , 0 <: , v 

I wjLaws of other QftPVtfW ^} it isimpqssibjehere to deal with the) 
A 11 :': in ; other .countdes^ Only the 

: question of .the legal . relations between landlord; and tenant; can. 
i he -touched ;, upon. ; In France, the , Code Civil recognizes two 
j such [ relationships, the .letting: to. hire i of .houses; ; (bail ti Ipyer): 

: and (the, letting to farm: of rural properties (bail ajerme).^ To; a? 

! certain.extent, both forms; of tenancy are governed , by ; thq same ; 
jrnles. , /Jhe letting; may! be. eitjier , written or ; verbal. ; Eujt a : 
verbal lease presents, this disadvantage that;, if it is unperformed . 
andone of the parties denies, its existence,, it] cannpf be proved 
| by witnesses. The .party , who denies the lefting. can only be put) 
itpihi^ oath fArts. It niay further be, noted that in . 

Ithp case ;of n a verbal lease,,; notice to . quit' is regulated by; the; 

! custom . of the place; (Art. r 736 )/ : The tenant or, farmer has The 
right pf underletting or, lassigning his, lease, in the absence: of 
j prohibiting stipulation {Art, 1 7 r 7 ). 1 :Th i e ; lessor is bound by; the, 
nature of his contract and without the need pf any; particular, 
'stipulation (j.) tp deliver to the lessee; the thmgrhired in a good , 

I state pf repair ; Iih 4 to maintain it in a. state to, serve the purpose . 

; f or which it? has 'been, hired ; (aii). tp secure to the lessee peaceab je! 

| enjoyment during the continuance of the lease (Arts. , 17 10-17 20 ) t ; 

, He is; bound .to warrant' the lessee; against,, and to/ indemnify ; 

! him fpr, apy loss arising frpm any faults or defects in the. thing 
! hired, which prevent ; .its usef ; even though he was, , not aware 
: of. them; at the .time h of the :le.ase {[ (Arh^a. 72 i)> Ifs during; the 
: continuance of the, letting, the- thing hired us entirely j destroyed^ 

| hy ^ ^aocident,^ ithe leaseifeicancelled. ) In case of rpartialidestruptipn>t 
; the f lessee j may j; 7 aeqording ; to . circumstances, ; {demand either ai 
j diminution^ of The; price,, or the cancellation of the ; leaser elm 
! neither, ease ; is :; there, ;grpund j f or damages (Art. r 7)2 2 .). i The/ 

: lessor: cannot, during ; the leaser .change thenlorm of )th e i thing 
; hired ; (Art, T 7 i? 3 )> / The lessee i . is. bpund, ;pn : his ; side, (i.) to use> 
the; thing! hhed like .a good, head of a household- (bon pere de- 
.fpiftille)^ ip f aqcprdanee\^ith :the : express * pr : presumed, purpose > 
j pf • the hiring ; - (iit)i tp[ pay 0 the[ price vof fhe liiringmti the times,; 
agreed >(Arb i 72 §)w .Qn breach ; pf the former ' obligation, the; 
} lease. may be .judicially; ^cancelled (Art, 1 7 .? 9 x ),^vAs. to thereon?; 

1 sequences of breach olrhe latter, see R?)nt> statement df T 

i the- condition of? the property i (jetat des : lieux): has; been prepared , ^ 
j the lessee must ;give it up s such as. he received it acpordingv to fhe> 
j statement, except what has. perished or. decayed ?by age ior by 
j meansf pf {force* majeure (Art. T 730 ). In the ; absence ;iof an Mod 
; des lieux, the lessee is presumed , to have received the thing; hired 
in; a good state, of tenantable repair, and . must sp yield if, \ UP, 1 
j saving; proof to. the contrary '(Art, 1731 ). . He is liable/f or. injuries . 
j Qrjloss.es.^h^ppenjngfdurinig;•hiS':en{jo i ymenh, * unless he prove that; 
j theyhaye taken place without his. fault (Art. 173 24 ;)in ! particulars,; 

I for loss by fire unless he show that thefire happened byiaccident, 
j foticje, \yi{t,j ewttei ? or> defect of conS.truqtiomf pr ? through! pommuiniea- 
I; tkp/iAom? adneigliboufi^ house ? Qm, TiM^oboIheiitosfeil ki 
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liable for injuries and losses happening by j the actofpersons 
belonging to his hoiise or of; his siib-te?nknts (Art; 1735). r !A leaise 
terminates (i.) at the expiration Of the prescribed term-(Arti 



1298 et seq., 1595 et iseq.)> 


Cbde,Arts:: 
In alb theseVcountries tjjiere are 


1 73 7)-^— if at 1 that period the lessee remains and is left in posses 
sion, there is, in the case of written leases, a tacit renewal (tdcite 
reconductiof:) of the lease as a verbal lease (Arts; 1738-1 739) ; ; 
(if.)' by the loss of the thing hired and by the default of the lessor 
0! lessee in the fulfilment of their respective Obligations (Art. 
174*), but (iih) not by the death either of the lessor or of the 
lessee (1742). The conditions of Ejectment: are stated under 
that heading. The special rules (Arts. 1752-1762) relative 
tcj the hire of houses are touched tipon in Lodger and Lodgings. 
It oiily ! remains 1 here to refer to 'those applicable to leases to 
farm; The lessee is bound to -stock the farm with the- cattle 
and impleineiits necessary for its husbandry (Art. 1766), and to 
stack in the places appointed for the purpose in the lease (Art.* 
1 767). 1 A lessee, who farms on condition of dividing the produce 
with the lessor, can only underlet or assign if he is expressly 
empowered to do so by the lease (Art; 1763). The lessee must 
give notice to the lessor of any acts of usurpation committed 
on the property (Art. 1768). * If at least half of the harvest in 
any year is destroyed by accident, the lessee (a) in the case of a 
lease for several years, obtains, at the end of his lease, a refund 
of rent, by way of indemnity; unless he has been indemnified 
by preceding harvests; (b) 1 in the case of a lease for a year only, 
may secure a proportional abatement of the current rent. No 
refund is payable if the produce was severed before the accident, 
unless the lessor was entitled to a portion of it, when he must 
bear his share of the lossy provided the lessee was not in mora 
as regards the delivery of the lessor’s portion. The lessee has 
no ! right to a refund 1 when the Cause of damage was existing 
and known at the date of the lease (Arts: 1769-17 71); Liability 
fOr loss by “ accidents ” may be thrown on the lessee by express 1 
stipulation (Art: 1772); (< Accidents ” here mean ordinary 

accidents only, such as hail, lightning or frost, and the lessee ’ 
Will not be answerable for loss caused by extraordinary accidents 
such as war or floods, unless he has been made liable for all 
accidents, foreseen or unforeseen (Art. 1773). A verbal lease 
is deemed to be for the term necessary to enable the lessee to 
gather in all the produce, thus for a year in the case of a meadow 
or vineyard; in the case of lands leased in tillage, where they 
are divided into shifts or seasons, for as many years as there are 
shifts (Art. 1774). The outgoing must leave for the incoming 
tenant convenient housing and other facilities for the labours 
of 1 the year following; the incopiing must procure for the 
outgoing tenant conveniences for the' consumption of his fodder 
and for the harvests remaining to be got in. In either case the 
custom of the place is to be followed (Art. 1777) - The outgoing 
tenant must leave the straw and manure of the year; if he received 
them at the beginning of his lease, and even where he has not' 
so ; received them, the owner may retain them according to 
valuation (Art. 1778) . A Word must be added as to letting by 
cheptel (bail d cheptel)— 2 l contract by which one of the parties 
gives to the other a stock of cattle to keep Under conditions 
agreed on between them (Art. ±800). There are several varieties 
of the contract, (i.) simple cheptel {cheptel simple) : in which the 
whole stock is supplied by the ; lessor— the lessee taking half 
the profit and bearing half the loss (Aft. 1804) ; (ib) cheptel 
by moiety* 1 ( cheptel d moietie)— here each of the contracting 
parties furnishes half of the stock; Which remains common for 
profit or loss (Art. i 8 18) ; (iii.) cheptel givqh to 1 a farmer (fermier) 
or participating cultivator (colori partiaire) — in the cheptel* 
given to the farmer (also called cheptel de fer) stock of a value 
equal to the estimated price of the stock given must be left at 
themipiry Of the lease (Art. 1821) ; cheptel given to the partici- 
pating cultivator resembles simple cheptel, except in points 
of detail (Arts. 1827-1830);; (iv s .)< the term “ cheptel ” s ! is also 
improperly applied to a contract by Which cattle are; given to be 
housed and fed— here the lessor retains the* ownership, but has 
only the profit of the calves (Art . 1831) i ! ; 1 : 7 ? ' ' ' 

The French system just described is in force in its entirety 
in Belgium (Code Civil, Arts. 1713 0! seq.) and has been followed 


I varieties of emphyteutic tenure; and in Italy the mezzadria 
or metayer system (see Civil 7 Code, Arts. 1647 et seq.) exists. 
The German Civil Code adopts the distinction between bail dloyef 
\ (Miehl, Arts. 535 . et seq.) and bail d ferine (Pacht, .Arts.. 

: et seq.). Dutch law also (Civil Code, Arts. 1583 et seq.) is similar 
to the French. -*• * ; ‘ : • ' •• ■"< • 

The Indian law of landlord and ; tenant is ; described in , the ; 
article Indian Law. Tlie laws; of the various British colonies 
oh the subject are .too numerous; and too different; to be ; i dealt, 
with here. In Mauritius, the provisions of the : Code Civil are 
in force without modification. In Quebec (Ciyil Code; 'Arts. 
i6q 5 et seq.) and St, LuciaV( Civil Code, Arts. 15x2 et seq.) they 
have been reproduced by the local law. In many of the colonies* 
parts of the English la W of landlord and tenant, common law 
and statutory, have been introduced by local enactments (cf. j 
British Guiana, Ord. 4 of 1846; Jahiaica, 1 Viet. c. 26) . In. 
Others (e.g. Victoria, Landlord and Tenant Act. 1890, No. 1108; 
Ontario, Rev. Stats. 1897, c. 170) consolidating statutes have : 
1 been' passed. ; ■ : ’ : ; •' ' : . ; - f 1 ' ' \ •' ' < ( ' ; 

Authorities. — English Law : Wolstenholme, Brinton and Cherry, 
Conveyancing and Settled Land Acts (London, 9th ed., 1905) j .Hood: 
and Challis, Conveyancing and Settled Land A cts (London, 7th, ecL, 
1909); Foa, on Landlord and Tenant (London, i 4th ed., 1907) ; 
Woodfall, on Landlord and Tenant (London, 18th ed., .1907) ; Fawcett, 
Landlord and T enant (London, 3rd ed., 1905). ; Scot ^ Law: JEtunter., 
on Landlord and. T enant, (Edinburgh, 4th. ed.,: 1876) ; Rankine, on 
Land Ownership (Edinburgh, 3rd ed., 1891).; Rankine, on Leases « 
(Edinburgh, 2nd ed;, 1893) ;. Hunter, Landlord and Tenant (4th. ed. 
G. Guthrie, Edinburgh , 1 876); Irish Law : Kelly’s Statute Law of 
' Landlord, and Tenant in Ireland (Dublin, 1898) ; Barton and Cherry’s? 
Land Act 1896. (Dublin, 1896);,; Quill, Hamilton and Longworth, , 
Irish Land Acts of 1903 and 1904 (Dublin, 1904). American Law.;- 
Bouvier, Law Dictionary (ed. Rawfe) (London, 1897) ;< McAdarn/ 

! Rights , Remedies and . Liabilities of Landlord and Tenant (New York, 

1 1900) ; Wood, Law of Landlord and Tenant (New York, i888)*j 
Foreign and Colonial Laws: Field, Landholding and the relation of, 
Landlord, and Tenant in various Countries ; , Ruling Cases (American: 
Notes), (London and Boston, 1894-1901). ; ’ (A. W. R.) v 

LANDON, CHARLES PAUL (1760-1826), French painter and 
art-author, was born at . Nonant in 1 760. He entered the studio of 
Regnault, and won the first prize of the Academy in 1792; 
After his return from Italy, disturbed by the Revolution, he. 
seems to have abandoned painting for letters, but ,hej began to! 
exhibit in 1795, and continued to do so at various intervals pp , 
to 1814. His “ Leda ” obtained an award of merit in 1801, and is 
now in the Louvre. His “ Mother’s Lesson,” “ Paul and Virginia 
Bathing,” and “ Daedalus and Icarus ” have been engraved; but 
his works on painting and painters, which reach nearly pne 
hundred volumes, form his chief title to be remembered. Iii 
spite of a complete want of critical accuracy, an extreme care- 
lessness in the biographical details, and the feebleness of the line;, 
engravings by which they are illustrated, Landon’s , Annates 
du Musee , in 33 vols., form a vast repertory Of compositions by 
masters of every age and school of permanent value. Laiidbn 
also published Lives of Celebrated Painter in ii vols.;' An, 
H istorical Description of Paris , 2 vols. ; a Description of London, 
with 42 plates; and descriptions of the Luxembourg, of The 
Giustiniani collection, and of the gallery Of the duchesse de 
Berry. He died at Paris in 1826. : 

LANDON, LETITIA ELIZABETH (1862^1^38!),, Thighs poet; 
and novelist, better known by her initials L. E. L. than asMiss 
Landon or Mrs Maclean, was descended f ro in ah ‘old Hereford- 
; shire family, and was born a,t Chelsea oil the 14th of August 
1802. ; She went to a school in Chelsea Where Miss Mitf ord also 
received her education. Her father, an army agent, amassed* a 
i large property, which he lost by speculation shdttly before his 
death. About 1815 the Landdns :, inate thd -acqufaihtkhde - df ! 
William Jerdan, and Letitia began her contribiitidhs to the 
Mter'ary 1 Gazette and to various ‘ Christmas animals. She alsh 
published some volumes of verse, which soon won for her a Wide 
literary; fame . The gentle melancholy and romantic sentiment 
her writings embodied stated the taste of the period, 1 ahd wbnldt 



jin ;#ny v case* have sympathy! and approval of, a > 

wide; class Of readers*? She displays; richness' of fancy and aptness \ 
of language; but her work suffered from feasty production, and | 
■has not stood the test : of time. The large sums she earned by her ; 
literary labours < were , expended on the support of’ her, family. ; 
An engagement: to- John Forster, it Is said, was broken off through 
the intervention of scandalmongers. In June 1838 she .married I 
GeorgesMaclean, ;goverfi<uAof! the Gold Coast, but -she. only; swH 
vived her marriage, which proved; to; be very unhappy, ;.by a; few j 
'mdnths; -She died on the 1 5th of October 1338 at Cape Coast -from j 
an overdose of prussic acid, which, it ; is supposed, was taken 
accidentally*; - . } 0 } r : ;=■:• .U/ * --.-i A- - : 

- :;i For' some time L. E. L. Was joint editor of the Literary -Gazette, i 
Her first volume 5 of, poetry appeared in 1820 under, the title The 1 
.Fate, of Adelaide, and. was .followed by other collections . of s verses 
with similar titles. She also wrote several novels, of which the best 
* is Ethel dhUr thill ( 183.7) . , Various editions of her Poetical ' Works 
haVe : been published since her death, one in 1880 with Un intro- 
ductory memoir fey :W; B. Scott. The Life and Literary Remains of , 
l % 0 tia i jSliza i beth;Landon, fey Taman Blanchard, appeared \ In 184 r, ' 
ecliticia^. in iiS5_5. _ j ... : .?>, , ‘ 

:r LANDOR, WALTER ;SAVAOE > (1775-^64), English writer, . 
-eldest son; of Walter Landor and his wife Elizabeth Savage, was j 
born! at Warwick on the 30th of January j 7 7 5 . [He was sent /to j 
, Rugby school/ but ) was removed at the headmasters request j 
and: studied- privately with Mr Langley, vicar of Ashbourne. 5 
In 1793 he - entered; Trinity College, Cambridge, s He adopted * 
republican! principles and in 1794 fired a gun at the! windows of 
a Tory -for, whom he had an aversion* He was. rusticated for a 
year, and/ although the authorities were willing to condone the 
offence, /he ; refused to return. The affair led to a quarrel with ; 
his father in which Landor expressed his intention of leaving j 
home fqr ever/ . He was, however* reconciled with his family ’ 
through the efforts of his friend Dorothea Lyttelton* He entered 
rip ‘profession, but his father allowed hiih £150 a year, and he 
iwas free, to live at home or not as he pleased,] V ^ ^ 

In 1795 appeared ; in a small volume, divided; into three books, 
^The-Poems of Walter Savage Landoi*, andy iff -pamphlet form of 1 
nineteen pages, an anonymous Moral Epistle , respectfully 
dedicated to Earl t Stakhope,-.\ No poet at the age pi; tfvOnty ever 
had more- vigour of, style and fluency of verse ; -nor; perhaps has 
any ever shown such masterly command of epigram and satire, 
made; vivid; ffffd vitalbythe /purest enthusiasm and most generous J 
indignation. ; Th r eo years -later appeared the {first edition of the j 
first great work which :wa$ to inscribe his naipe fqr ever ampng 
ttevgreat namesim iEnglish poetry. The second edition pi Qebir ! 
appeared in 1803, with a text corrected; of grave errors land 
ijffproved ;by magnificent additions. About the same time the 
-whole ; poem was also published; in a Latin form-, -which for i 
might and/melody of line,; for power and perfection of language, 
must always dispute the palm of precedence with the English 
version. [His father’s death in 1805 put him in possession of an 
independent fortune. = Landor settledriff Bath; Here in 1 808 
he met Southey;, and, the mutual appreciation of the two poets 
led , to a, warm; friendship -i In 1808, ; under an impulse not less 
heroic ;, than that which was afterwards to lead Byron, to : a 
glorious death in redemption of Greece and his own good fame, 
Landor, ; then ^aged ^ f hirty-three^: left > England for, Spain, as -a 
.volunteer - to serve in the national army against Napoleon at; the 
head of : a regiment , raised , and supported at his sole expense. 
After; some three months • campaigning came the affair of Cintra 
and its disasters; “ his troop,”Tff The/ words? of his biographer, 
V dispersed or melted, away* and he came back to England in as 
great a hurry as ,he,;had left , but : bringing with him the 

honourable recollection; of a brave design, unselfishly attempted, 
and the material in.his memory for the subliiupst poem published 
iff bur language, between the last masterpiece of Milton and the 
first, . masterpiece of Shelley-— one equally worthy .tq;,; stand 
UffGhalleffged besideveither for, poetic perfection as we]l .as tmqral 
majesty-^the, lofty, tragedy of Count jflifi%< which appeared in 
without the name of ft^ author. Nq comparable ;^qrkds 
'tOilbe s found, in 4 English ^poetry between i the date., of n Spmean 
%T9W$fhf% $ UpPpwy4> 4ffd ndtb both 
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;thesq grfeat works ; it .has- some points /off great ness in ; common, 

The superhuman isolation of agony and endurance which ^efff 
circles . and; exalts -the herq is in each ease* expressed with: equally 
appropriate magnificence of effect* ; Thej style of Count Julian*, 

[if somewhat deficient in dramatic ease, and the fluency of natural 
dialogue, has. such might and purity and majesty of speech as 
elsewhere we find only in Milton so long and so- steadily sustained; 

; In May 18, 1 1 Landor had suddenly married M iss J uliaThuilliqr, 
witfewhose Jocks heEad fallen.mJqye at first sight inaiballtro^m 
at -Bath /and in JuneThey settledfqr a while at Llanthony Abbey 
in Monmouthshire, from whence he was worried in three years’ 
time by the . combined vexation of neighbours and tenants,, 
•lawyers; and lordsdieuteffant;. not before much toil - and money 
had been nobly wasted on attempts to improve! the sterility, of 
the land, , to relieve the; wretchedness : and raise the condition qf 
the peasantry.; H.e left England! for France ■at, first, but .after 
a brief residence . at Tours took up his abode for- three years at 
Como; 5 * and r three, more , wandering years he passed,” : says his 
biographer, “ betw.eeff 1 Fisa and Pastoja, before: he pitched, his 
tent in Florence in 48.21.” -k ,;: a :> . v ; ,/ 

In 1835 he had an unfortunate difference: with his wife which 
ended in a complete;, separation. In j 824 ; appeared the first 
series . of, his Imaginary Conversations),, in 1826 , r “ the secqpd 
edition, corrected and enlarged -a supplementary third volume 
was added -in 18128; ;affd in 1329, the second series was, given rto 
the world. Not until -1846 was a fresh instalment added, in (he 
second volume, of his , collected and selected wqrks. During; the 
interval hqhad published his three other most, famous and greatest 
books in ; prose ; The. Citation • and ; Examination . • of W illianp 
| Shakespeare- (1834) , . Pericles and A spa$ia (1 83,6) , The Pentameron 
,(1837). To the- last , of . these was originally appended ,Th$ 
Pentalogia, containing; five of the very .finest among his shorter 
studies in dramatic poetry.;. In 1847 he published his, most 
important Latin work, Poemaia et inscriptiones, comprising, 
With large additions, -the main contents of two former volumes 
of idyllic, satiric/ elegiac and lyric verse; and in the same golden 
year qf his poetic ; lifq; appeared the very, crqwn and flower qf 
its manifold • labours, the. Hellenics, - of Walter /Savage Landor, 
enlarged ; and completed. Twelve years later, . this book was 
reissued, with additions, of more qr less value,, with^abemtioffs 
generally to be regretted, and with • omissions invariably to be 
deplored. In a 853 he put forth The Past Fruit < off ‘ an , Old Tree, 
containing .fresh conversations/ critical and controversial , essays., 
miscellaneous; epigrams , Ayr jes? and occasional poems, of various 
kind rand merit, , closing with ■Five' Scenes M on the ; martyr^pm 
of Beatrice.;; Genci, unsurpassed even ly their , author hfmself 
for. noble and heroic pathos,; for, subtle- and genial, Tragic -and 
profound, ardent c and, compassionate insight into - character^ 
with consummate; mastery of dramatic and, spiritual truth; 

In i8’56,r’he published . Antony, and Octavius-^Sfenes. for < the 
Study? twelve consecutive poems in dialogue which alone would 
suffice to place him high among the; lew , great, masters of historic 
drama. r.; {/! 5 . l^,yAV 

■ In 1858 appeared a metrical, miscellany bearing the title of 
Dry Sticks Fagoted by j W. Landor , and containing among 

other things; gravem and lighter certain epigrammatic and satirical 
attacks which reinvolved him in the troubles of an action fqr 
libel;; and in July, of the. same year he* returned for, the; last 
six years pf his .life to Italy, which he had left for England iff 
183.5. [He was advised to- makeover his pmpertydoEis family^ 
on whom he was now dependent. They appear to have refused 
to make him an allowance unless fee returned tq England.' By 
the, exertions: of Robert , Browning ; an all ; owanc.e r ; was secured. 
Browning settled; him; - first at ; Siena ; and then at < Florence.] 

; Embittered and distracted by domestic dissensions, if brightened 
and: relieved by the affection, and yeneration qf friends and 
strangers, this final . period qf^ his ; /troubled and splendid career 
. came ( a*t last : to a , quiet end on the ? 7th of September 1:864. Ip 
j the preceding year , fee ; had published a last, yolunie , of TIeroic 
; Idyls,? with' AAdUiP n PP Pppms, \ English and • Lafin,Tpthe . better 
j part of the m 'WielJ worthy ; to fee ; indeed , the last fruif ”. pf a * 

; geffius which after ;.a .ffii a $ 'msbty-eighti years, 
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’ A complete list of Laiidor’s writings, published of privately 
printed, in English, Latin and Italian, including pamphlets, 
fly-sheets and occasional newspaper correspondence on political 
or literary questions, it would be difficult to give anywhere and 
iirhpOSSfble to give here. From nineteen almost to ninety His 
intellectual and literary activity was indefatigably incessant ; 
but, herein at least like Charles Lamb, whose cordial admiration 
he 1 so cordially returned, he could 1 not write a note of three lines 
which did 1 not bear the mark Of his “ Roman Hand ” in its 
fh-atchless and inimitable command of a style at once the most 
powerful and the purest of his age. The* one charge which can 
Over seriously be brought and maintained against it is that of 
such occasional obscurity or difficulty as may arise from excessive 
strictness in condensation of phrase and expurgation of matter 
not always ! superfluous, and sometimes almost indispensable. 
His English prosO and his Latin verse are perhaps more frequently 
and ulbre gravely liable* to this charge than either his English 
verse or his Latin prose. At times it is well-nigh impossible for 
an eye less keen and swift, a scholarship less exquisite and ready 
than his own, to catch the precise direction and follow the perfect 
course of his rapid thought and radiant utterance. This apparently 
studious pursuit and preference of the most terse and elliptic 
expression which could be found for anything he might have to 
say could not but occasionally make even so sovereign a master 
oi two grieat languages appear “ dark with excess of light ” ; 
but from no former master Of either tongue in prose or verse 
Was ever the quality of real obscurity, of loose and nebulous 
incertitude, more utterly alien or more naturally remote. 7 There 
is nothing of cloud or fog about the path on which he leads its; 
but we feel now arid then the want of a bridge or a handrail ; 
we have to leap from point to point of narrative or argument 
without the usual help of a connecting plank. Even in his 
dramatic 1 works, where least of all it should have been found, 
this lack of visible conriexiOn or sequence in details of thought 
or action is too often a source of sensible perplexity. In his 
nibble trilogy on the history of Giovarina queeri of Naples it is 
sometimes actually difficult to realize on a first reading what 
has happened or is happening, or how, or Why, or by what 
ageriCy^a defect alone suflitient, but unhappily sufficient ! in 
itself, to explain the too general ignorance of a work so rich in 
sub tie 1 and noble treatment of character, so sure and strong in 
its grasp and rendering of t( high actions arid i high passions,” 
so riCH in hrimbur and in pathos, so ! royally serene in its command 1 
ing 1 pbWer ^tipon the tragic Mainsprings of terror and of pity; 
As a poet, ‘he may be said on the whole to stand midway between 
ByfOn and Shelley^about as far above the former as below the 
latter. If we exdept Catullus and Simonides, it might be hard 
to match and it would be impossible to overriiatch the flawless 
arid blameless 1 yet living > and breathing beauty of his most perfect 
elegies, epigrams or epitaphs. As truly as prettily was he 
likened by Leigh Hunt “ to a stormy mountain pine which 
should produce lilies.” His passionate compassion, his bitter 
krid burning pity for all wrongs endured iri all the world, found 
only theif natural and inevitable outlet iri his lifelong defence 
or* advocacy of tyrannicide as the last resource of baffled justice, 
the last discharge of 5 heroic duty. His tender and ardent love 
bf children, of animals and bf flowers makes fragrant alike 
thb pages Of his writing and the records of his life. He was as 
srirbly the most geritle and generous as the most headstrong and 
hot-headed of heroes or of riien. Nor ever was any man’s best 
work more thoroughly imbued and informed with evidence of 
his noblest qualities. His loyalty and liberality of heart were 
as iriexhatistible as his bounty arid beneficence of hand. Praise 
and encouragement , deserved or Undeserved, came yet more 
readily to his lips -than challenge or defiance. Reviled arid 
ridiculed by Lord Byrori; he retorted on the offender living less 
readily and l£ss ! warmly than, he lamented arid extolled him dead. 
Oh the nobie drama tic works of his brother Robert he lavished 
a fnagnificerice 1 of sympathetic praise which 1 his Utrriost Self t : 
estiriikte %6uM rieVet hkve exacted for his oWri. Age arid 1 the 


his own* and avowed it with the -frank simplicity oj^nobl6r 
times; is not more evident or more Certain : than f that irincoria- 
| parisOn with his friends and fellows > he was diable? rather tb 
undervalue than to overrate himself. * He^wash classic^Caind^no 
'formalist ; ; the wide range Of his -just and* loyal admiration f had 
room for a genius so far from classical as Blake’s. Nor in his 
own highest mood or method of creative as of critical work was 
he a classic only,; in any narrow or exclusive, sense* of,.the teym. 
On either side, immediately or hardly below his* mighty mastbr- 
pie.ee qf Pericles and Aspasiti, stand the two scarcely less beautiful 
and vivid studies of medieval Italy grid Shakespearean ; England. 
The very finest flower of his immortal dialogues isprobablyTo 
be found in the single volume comprising only “ Imaginary 
Conversations of Greeks and Romans ”; hiS utmost comriiarid 
of passion and pathos may be tested by its transcendent 
.success in the distilled and concentrated tragedy of Tiberius 
and Vipsania, where- for once he* shows a quality more proper 
to romantic s than classical imagination — the subtle and sublime 
rind terrible power to 'enter the dark vestibule of 'distractiori, 
to ; throw the whole force of his fancy, the whole fire i of his 
spirit, into the “ shadowing passion ” (as Shakespeare calls dt) 
of gradually imminent insanity. Yet, if this and * other 
studies from ancient history or legend could be subtracted from 
the volume of his work, enough ! would be left whereon to* rest 
the foundation of a fame which time could not sensibly, impair. 

•• H-T (A.. C. S.) : ; ! 

Bibliography.— See The Works and Life of Walter > Savage Landdr 
!(8 vols>, 1846), the life being the work of John Forster. > Another 
edition of his works (1891-1893), edited by 0 . G,. Crump, comprises 
imaginary Conversations , Poems, : Dialogues in Verse and Epigrams 
and The Longer Prose ,1 Rories. His Letters and 'other Unpublished 
WHiings were edited by Mr’ Stephen WheCler (1897); There are 
many volumes of selections from his works, notably one ^(1882) fOr 
trie/‘‘ Golden Treasury ” series, edited by Sidney Colvin, who also con- 
tributed the monograph on Landor ( 188 1 ) "in the / ! English Mep of 
Letters ” series. A bibliography of his works, mririy of Which are 
Very rare; is included in Sir Leslie Stephen’s article ori-Landdrin the 
.Dictionary of National Biography (vdl; xxxii., 1892).! (M. Brv) ; 

LANDOUR, a hill station and sanatorium ; in Indian in Dehra 
© un district of the United Provinces, adjoining r Mussoorie. 
Pop. (1901) 1 7 20, rising to 3 700 : in ? the hot 1 season; Sinc& 1827 
it has * been a Convalescent station for European trOops, - with 
a school for their children. ■ ' ■ 7 ! ' 

LAND REGISTRATION, a legal process connected with the 
transfer of landed property, comprising two forms-^-registrritibn 
of deeds and registration Of title, Which may be ‘best described 
as a species of machinery for assisting a purchaser or mortgagee 
in his inquiries as to his vendor’s or mortgagor^ title previously 
to completing his Periling, and for securing his * own position 
afterwards. The expediency of making inquiry into the vendor’s 
title before completing a purchase of land ’ (rind the case of a 
mortgage is precisely similar) is obvious. ; In the case Of goods 
possession may ordinarily be relied on as* proof of full ownership'; 
in the case of land, the person in ostensible possession is very 
seldom the owner, being usually only a- tenant, paying rent to 
someone else. Even the person to - whom the- rent is paid is 
in many cases — probably, in England, in most 1 cases— riot the 
full owrier, 1 but Only a life owrier, or a trustee, whose powers of 
disposing of the property ate of a strictly limited nature. Again, 
goods are very' seldom the subject of a mortgage,' whereas land 
has from time immemorial been the frequent subject Of this 
class of : transaction. : Evidently, therefore, some ; sort Of iriquiry 
is : necessary to enable a purchaser to obtain Certainty that the 
iarid for which he pays full price is not subject to an unknown 
mortgage* or charge Which,; if left undiscovefed; 1 might afterwards 
deprive him 6f a large part dr even the Whole of its Value. 7 Again, 
the probability of serious consequences tq the purchaser ensuing 
from 2c mistake as to l tMeis ! irifiriitelf greater in the 'Oase of 'land 
t&i iri the ririse Of giciddS. Before thd rightful oWnril: erinreeOVbr 
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Of its majestic rind pathetic power, its -exquisite aridt%^riMd 
lOVeliri'es^. ,; ' f VV"\' :?• ■ 'qua oriT 



lapse* of Time totted Mghteh i of 

this *$icb r arid generdsityi *’ tSi poets* of Ms own^and 
hi the next' generation he Was not ' rekdim' todo ‘honour than to 
those of a later* growth, and riot seldom of deserts i far lower and 
far lesser claims 1 than theirs; That he was not'mndoriscious ! of 
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misappropriated gdpds, he ha^ to This 

is usually a matter of considerable di ffipup|f jffy J ||Ktime they 
have reached the hands of a hoyid jiie purchaser ;2pl chance ot 
their recovery by the true owner is praCfcicstily at an end. But 
with land the case is far otherwise. A dispossessed rightful 
owner never has any difficulty in tracing his property, for it 
is immovable. All he has to do is to bring an action for ejectment 
against the person in possession. For these reasons, among others, 
any attempt tp deal with land on the simple and unsuspecting 
principles which obtain in regard to goods would be fraught 
with grave risks. 

: Apart from very early and primitive social conditions, there 
appear to be only two ways in which the required certainty as 
to title to land can be obtained. Either the purchaser must 
satisfy himself, by an exhaustive scrutiny and review of all the 
deeds, wills* marriages, heirships and other documents and events 
by which the property has been conveyed, mortgaged, leased, 
devised or transmitted during a considerable period of time, 
that no loophole exists whereby an adverse claim can enter or 
be made good — this is called the system of private investigation 
Of title-^or; the government must keep an authoritative list 
pr , register of the properties within its jurisdiction, together 
with the names of the owners.and particulars of the encumbrances 
in each case, and must protect purchasers and others dealing 
with land, on the faith of this register, from all adverse claims. 
This second system is called Registration of Title. To these 
two alternatives may perhaps be added a third, of very recent 
growth-^-Insurance of Title. This is largely used in the United 
States. But it is in reality only a phase of the system of private 
investigation. , The insurance company investigates the title, 
and charges the purchaser a premium to cover the expense and 
the risk of error. Registration of deeds is an adjunct of the 
system of private investigation, and, except ki England, is a 
practically invariable feature of it. It consists in the establish- 
ment of public offices in which all documents affecting land are 
to be recorded — partly to preserve them in a readily accessible 
place, partly to prevent the possibility of any material dejd 
or document being dishonestly concealed by a vendor. Where 
registration is effected by depositing a ‘full copy of the deed, it 
also renders the subsequent falsification of the original document 
dangerous. Registration of deeds does not (except perhaps to 
a certain . extent indirectly) cheapen or simplify the process of 
investigation— the formalities at the registry add something 
to= the trouble and cost incurred— but it prevents the particular 
classes of fraud mentioned. 

The history of land registration follows, as a general rule, a 
fairly uniform course of development. , In very early times, and 
in small and simple communities, the difficulty afterwards found 
in establishing .title to land does not arise, owing to the primitive 
habit of attaching ceremony and publicity to alt dealings. 1 The 
parties meet on the land, with witnesses; symbolical acts (such 
as handing over a piece of earth, or the bough of a tree) are 
performed; and a set form of words is spoken, expressive of 
the intention to convey. By this means the ownership of each 
estate in the community becomes to a certain extent a matter 
of common knowledge, rendering fraud and mistake difficult. 
But this method leaves a good deal to be desired in point of 
security. ' Witnesses die, and memory is uncertain ; arid one of 
the earliest improvements consists in the establishment of a sort 
of public record kept by the magistrate, lord or pther local 
authority, ’ containing a series of contemporary notes of the 
effect’ of. the, various transactions that take place. This book 
becomes the general title-deed of the whole Community, and as 
long as transactions remain simple, and not too numerous, 
the results appear to be satisfactory. Of this character are the 
Manorial Court Rolls, which were in the middle ages the great 
authorities on title, both in England and on the continent. 
The entries in them in early times were made in a very few words. 
The date, the names of the parties, the name or short verbal 
description! of the land, if he nature of the transaction, are all that 
appear. - In the land registry at Vienna there is a continuous 
series of registers of this kind going back to 1368, in Prague 
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' toit377‘, in Munich to 1440. No doubt there are extant (though 
in a lessceasiiy accessible form) manorial records in England of 
equal or greater antiquity. This may be considered the first 
stage in the history of Land Registration. It can hardly be said 
to be in active operation at the present day in any civilized 
country — in the sense in which that term is usually understood. 
Where dealings become more numerous and complicated, 
written instruments are required to express the intentions of the 
parties, and afterwards to supply evidence of the landowner’s 
title. It appears, too, that as a general rule the public books 
already described continue to be used, notwithstanding this 
change; only (as would be expected) the entries in them, once 
plain and simple, either grow into full copies of the long and 
intricate deeds, or consist of mere notes stating that such and 
such deeds have been executed, leaving the persons interested 
to inquire for the originals, in whose custody soever they may 
be found. This system, which may be regarded as the second 
stage in the history of land registration, is called Registration 
of Deeds. It prevails in France, Belgium, parts of Switzerland, 
in Italy, Spain, India, in almost all the British colonies (except 
Australasia and Canada), in most of the states of the American 
Union, in the South American republics, in Scotland and Ireland, 
and in the English counties of Yorkshire and Middlesex. Where 
it exists, there is generally a law to the effect that in case of 
dispute a registered deed shall prevail over an unregistered one. 
The practical effect is that a purchaser can, by searching the 
register, find out exactly what deeds he ought to inquire for, 
and receives an assurance that if, after completion, he registers 
his own conveyance, no other deeds— even if they exist — -will 
prevail against him. 

The expenses and delays, not to mention the occasional actual 
losses of property through fraud or mistake, attendant on the 
system of making every purchaser responsible for the due 
examination of his vendor’s title- — whether or not assisted by 
registration of deeds — have induced several governments to 
establish the more perfect system of Registration of Title, which 
consists in collecting the transactions affecting each separate 
estate under a separate head, keeping an accurate account of the 
parcels of which each such estate is composed, and summarizing 
authoritatively, as each fresh transaction occurs, the subsisting 
rights of all parties in relation to the land itself. This system 
prevails in Germany, Austria, Hungary, parts of Switzerland, 
the Australasian colonies, nearly the whole of Canada, some of 
the states of the American Union, to a certain extent in Ireland, 
and is in course of establishment in England and Wales. The 
Register consists of three portions: — (1) The description of the 
land, usually, but not necessarily, accompanied by a reference 
to a map; (2) the ownership, giving the name and address of 
the person who can sell and dispose of the land; and (3) the 
encumbrances, in their order of priority* and the names of the 
persons for the time being entitled to them. When any fresh 
transaction takes place the instrument effecting it is produced; 

, and the proper alterations in, or additions to, the register are 
made: if it be a sale, the name of the vendor is cancelled from 
the register, and that of the purchaser is entered instead; if 
it be a mortgage, it is added to the list of encumbrances; if a 
discharge, the encumbrance discharged is cancelled; if it is a 
sale of part of the land, the original description is modified or the 
plan is marked to show the piece conveyed, while a new descrip- 
tion or plan is made and a new register is opened for the detached 
parcel. In the English and Australian registries a “ land 
certificate ” is also issued to the landowner containing copies 
of the register and of the plan. This certificate takes the place 
more or less of the old documents of title. On a sale, the process 
is as follows: The vendor first of all produces to the purchaser 
his land certificate, or gives him the number of his title and an 
authority to inspect the register. In Austria and in some colonial 
registries this is not necessary, the register being open to public 
inspection, which in England is not the case. The purchaser, oh 
inspecting this, can easily see for himself whether the land he- 
wishes to buy is comprised in the registered description or plan, 
whether the vendor’s name appears on the register as the owner 
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bf the land, and whether there are any encumbrances! or other 
burdens registered ' as affecting it. If there are encumbrances, 
the register states their amount and who are entitled to them. 
The purchaser then usually 1 prepares a conveyance or transfer 
of the land (generally in a short printed form issued by the 
registry), and the vendor executes it in exchange for the purchase 
money. If there are mortgages, he pays them off to the persons 
named in the register as their owners, and they concur in a 
discharge. He then presents the executed instruments at the 
registry, and is entered as owner of the land instead of the vendor, 
the mortgages, if any, being cancelled. Where “ land certificates ” 
are used (as in England and Australia), a new land certificate is 
issued to the purchaser showing the existing state of the register 
and containing a copy of the registered plan of the, land. The 
above is only a brief outline of the processes employed. For 
further information as to practical details reference may be 
made to the treatises mentioned at the end of this article. 

England and Wales— The first attempt to introduce general regis- 
tration of conveyances appears to have been made by the Statute of 
Enrolments, passed in the 27th year of Henry VIII. But this was 
soon found to be capable of evasion, and it became a dead letter. 
A Registration Act applying to the counties of Lancaster, Chester 
and Durham was passed in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, but failed for 
want of. providing the necessary machinery for its observance. 
The subject reappeared in several bills during the Commonwealth, 
but these failed to pass, owing, it would seem, to the objection of 
landowners to publicity. In 1669 a committee of the House of Lords 
reported that'one cause of the depreciation of landed property was 
the uncertainty of titles, and proposed registration of deeds as a 
remedy, but nothing was done. 

During the next thirty years numerous pamphlets for and against 
a general registry were published. In 1704 the first Deed Registry 
Act was passed, applying to the West Riding of Yorkshire. In 17.07 
the system was extended to the East Riding, and in 1708 to Middlesex. 
These Middlesex and Yorkshire registries (modified considerably in 
practice, but not seriously in principle, by the Yorkshire Registries 
Acts 1884, 1885, and Land Registry [Middlesex Deeds] Act 1891) 
remain in operation, and are greatly valued by the smaller pro- 
prietors and mortgagees, owing to the security against fraud which 
they provide at a trifling cost. The selection of these counties seems 
capricious: its probable explanation is that in them trade was 
flourishing, and the fortunes made were frequently invested in land, 
and a protection against secret encumbrances was most in demand. 
In 1728 and 1732 Surrey and Derby petitioned, unsuccessfully, for 
local registries. In 1735 the North Riding Deed Registry Act was 
passed. In 1739 a General Registry bill passed the Commons, but 
did not reach the Lords. Next year the Lords passed a similar bill, 
but it did not reach the Commons. In 1759 a General Registry bill 
was thrown out by a majority of one. In 1784 Northumberland un- 
successfully petitioned for a local registry. After this the subject 
went almost out of sight till the Real Property Commission of 1828. 
They reported in 1830 in favour of a general register of deeds, but 
though several bills were introduced, none were passed. In 1846 a 
committee of the House of Lords reported that the marketable value 
of real property was seriously diminished by the tedious and ex- 
pensive process of the transfer of land, and that a registry of title to 
all real property was essential to the success of any attempt to 
simplify the system of conveyancing. In 1850 a Royal Commission 
reported in favour of a general register of deeds, and in 1851 Lord 
Campbell introduced a bill accordingly, but it was opposed, and was 
dropped. In 1853 Lord Cranworth introduced a bill, which passed 
the Lords but not the Commons. 

Hitherto only registration of deeds had been considered, but in 
1854 a new Royal Commission was appointed, which reported in 
1857 iu favour of a register of title. The scheme they recommended 
was substantially embodied in a bill introduced in 1859 by Lord 
Cairns — -then Solicitor-General — but a dissolution stopped its pro- 
gress. In 1862 Lord Westbury had the satisfaction of carrying the 
first act for registration of title. This act enabled any landowner 
to register an indefeasible title on production of strict proof. The 
proof required was to be such as the court of chancery would force 
an unwilling purchaser to accept. Only a few hundred titles were 
registered under this act, and in 1868 a Royal Commission was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the causes of its failure. They reported, in 
1870, making various suggestions of detail, and especially adverting 
to the great expense caused by the strictness of the official investiga- 
tion of title before a property could be admitted to the register. 
In the same year Lord Hatherley introduced a Transfer of Land Bill, 
but it was not proceeded with. In 1873 Lord Selbome introduced a ' 
Land Titles and Transfer Bill, following more or less the recom- 
mendations of the report of 1870, proposing for the .first time com- 
pulsory registration of title upon every next sale after a prescribed 

1 In Prussia all conveyances are verbal, made in person or by 

attorney before the registrar, who forthwith notes them in his books. 



date. Lord.Kit^^iin introduced thi^ byi (with some, mpdifica^ 
tions) in i$74|butat had to be dropped. In 1875 Lord Cairns’s Land 
Transfer Act‘6f that yeaf was passed, which was much the same as 
the former bill, but without compulsion. This act had no better 
Success in the way of voluntary general adoption than the act of 
1862, but as its adoption has since been made compulsory, its pro- 
visions are. important. Its most noticeable feature, from a practical 
point of view, is the additional ' prominence given to an expedient 
called Possessory ” registration (which also existed under another 
name in Lord Westbury ’s Act), whereby is removed the great initial 
difficulty of placing' titles on the register in the first instance. Two 
sorts of registration were established, “ Absolute ’’and “ Possessory.” 
The effect of an absolute registration was immediately to destroy all 
claims adverse to the registered title. But this was only to be granted 
on a regular investigation of title, which, though not so strict as under 
the former act, yet necessarily involved time and cost. Possessory 
registration r however, was to be granted to any one who could 
show a prima facie title— a quick and cheap process. But the effect 
Of such registration would not be immediately felt. It would not 
destroy existing adverse claims; It would only prevent new diffi- 
culties from arising. In course of time such a title would be practic- 
ally as good as an absolute one. In 1885 the duke of Marlborough 
introduced a bill for a registry of titles, and in the following vacation 
Lord Davey wrote three letters to The Times advocating the same 
thing on the general lines afterwards adopted. 2 In 1887 Lord 
Halsbury, by introducing his Land, Transfer Bill, commenced a 
struggle with the opponents of reform, which, after ten years of 
almost continuous effort, Resulted in the passing of his act of 1897, 
establishing compulsory registration of title. Lord Halsbury intro- 
duced bills in 1887, 1888 and 1889. Lord Herschell, who succeeded 
him after the change of government, introduced bills in 1893, 1894 
and 1895, these; last three being unanimously passed by the House of 
Lords on every occasion. The bill of 1895 reached committee in the 
Commons, but was stopped by the dissolution of parliament. In 
1897 Lord Halsbury (who had returned to the woolsack) again intro- 
duced the same bill with certain modifications which caused the 
Incorporated Law Society to withdraw its opposition in the House 
of Commons, and the act was finally passed on the last day of the 
session. Under it the Privy Council has power to issue orders 
declaring that on a certain date registration of title is to be com- 
pulsory op sale in a given district. The effect of such an order is 
to oblige every purchaser of land in. the district after that date to 
register a “ possessory title,” immediately after his purchase. The 
compulsory provisions of the act extend to freeholds and (by a rule 
afterwards made) to leaseholds having forty years to run. No order 
except the first can be made,: save on the request of a county council. 
The first order was made in July 1898. It embraced the whole 
administrative county of London (including the City of London), 
proceeding gradually by groups of parishes. Under this order 
upwards of 122,000 titles had been registered by 1908, representing 
a value exceeding one hundred millions sterling. 

Under the operation of this, act, at the expense of a slightly 
increased cost on all transactions during a few years, persons dealing 
with land in the county will ultimately experience great relief in the 
matter both of cost and of delay. The costs of a sale (including 
professional assistance, if required) will ultimately be for the vendor 
about one-fifth, and for the purchaser (at the most usual values) less 
than half, of the present expenses. The delay will be no more than 
in dealings with stock. Mortgagees will also be protected from risks 
of fraud, which at present are very appreciable, and of which the 
Redgrave and Richards cases are recent examples. Further par- 
ticulars of the practical operation of the acts will be found in the 
Registrar’s Reports of 1902 and 1906, embracing the period from 
1899 to 1905 inclusive, with comments on the general position, 
suggestions for future legislation, &c. In the autumn of 1908 
a Royal Commission under the chairmanship of Lord St Aldwyn, 
was appointed to inquire into the working of the Land Transfer 
Acts. The evidence given before them in October, November and 
December 1908 comprised a general exposition by the registrar of the 
origin and history of the acts, and the principles of their working, 
and suggestions lor amendments in certain details. It also com- 
prised the experience, of several landowners and others, who had 
found the acts highly beneficial, and who had carried through a 
large number of dealings under absolute titles, without professional 
help, very quickly, and at a greatly reduced cost. 

Scotland.-— In Scotland; registration of deeds was established bj 
an act of 1617, which remained unaltered till 1845. There are alsd 
acts of 1868 and 1874. The registry is in Edinburgh. Deeds are 
registered almost invariably by full copy. The deeds are indexed 
according to properties— each property having a separate number 
and folio called a “ search sheet,” on which all deeds affecting it are 
referred to. About 40,000 deeds are registered annually, The 
consequence of the existence of this register is to render fraud in title 
absolutely unknown. Forty years is the usual period investigated. 
The investigation can, if desired, be made from the records in the 


2 This summary is an abridgement (with permission) of pp. .7 
to 26 of Mr R. Burnet Morris’s book referred to at the end of this 
article. 



registry alone. The fees are, trifling, but expenses 

of the office, which employs between 70 a^^o^^^Rllent officers 
in addition to temporary assistants. The total costs (ftepilveyancing 
amount, roughly speaking, to between i and 2% offithe purchase 
money, and are equally shared between vendor and purchaser. 
In 1906 a royal commission was appointed, with Lora Dunedin as 
chairman, to inquire into the expediency of instituting in Scotland a 
system of registration of title. 

Australia and New Zealand. — These states now furnish the most 
conspicuous examples in the British empire of: the success of registra- 
tion of title. But prior to the year 1857 they had only registration of 
deeds, and the expense, delay and confusion resulting from the 
frequent dealings appear to have been a crying evil. Sir Robert 
Torrens, then registrar of deeds in South- Australia, drew up and 
carried an act establishing a register of title similar to the shipping 
register. The act rapidly became popular, ,and was adopted (with 
variations) in all the other Australasian states in the years 1861, 1862, 
1870 and 1874. Consolidating and amending acts have since been 
passed in most of these states. Only absolute title is registered. All 
land granted by government, after the passing of the several acts, 
is placed on the register compulsorily. But voluntary applications 
are also made in very large numbers. It is "said ordinary purchasers 
will not buy land unless the vendor first registers the title. The fees 
are very low— £1 to. £3 is a usual maximum — -though in some states, 
e.g. Victoria, the fees rise indefinitely, ad valorem, at a rate of about 
10s. per £1000. Insurance funds are established to provide com- 
pensation for errors. At a recent date they amounted to over 
£400,600, while only £14,600 odd had b&en paid in claims. All the 
registries pay their own expenses. Bankers and men of business 
generally are warm in their appreciation of the acts, which are 
popularly called Torrens Acts, after their originator, who, though 
not a lawyer, originated and carried through this important and 
difficult legal work. 

Canada. — Registration of title Was introduced in Vancouver Island 
in 1861, was extended to the rest of British Columbia in 1870, and 
was in 1885 adopted by Ontario, Manitoba and the North-West; 
Territories. Only Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island retain the old English system, plus registration of 
deeds. The three provinces which have adopted registration of title 
have adopted it in somewhat different forms. In British. Columbia 
it is similar to Lord Westbury’s Act of 1862. The North-West 
Territories follow closely the Torrens Acts. The Ontario Act is 
almost a transcript of Lord Cairns’s Act of 1875. The fees 
are very low, seldom exceeding a few shillings, but all expenses 
of the office are paid from this source. The Ontario registry 
has five district offices, as well as the , central one at Toronto. 
This is apparently the only colonial registry not open to public 
inspection. 

Other British Colonies. — In the other British colonies private 
investigation of title, plus registration of deeds, is the prevailing 
system, but registration of title has been introduced in one or two 
instances. 

Germany and. Austria-Hungary. — By far the most important 
examples of registration of title at present existing-— because they 
show how the system works when applied to large European com- 
munities, with all the intricacies and complications of modern civilized 
life- — are to be found in Germany and Austria-Hungary. In some 
parts of these countries registration of title has been established for 
several Centuries— notably in Bohemia*, in most parts it has existed 
for the greater part of the 19th century ; in some districts, again, 
notably Tirol and the Rhine Provinces, it is still in course of intro- 
duction. In all cases it appears to have been preceded by a system 
of deed registration, which materially facilitated its introduction. 
In some cases, Prussia, for instance, the former registers were kept 
in such a Way as to amount in themselves to little short of a registry 
of title. Very low scales of fees suffice to pay all official expenses. 
In Prussia the fees for registering sales begin at ,5d. for a value of £1 ; 
at £20 the fee is 2s 7d. ; at £100 it is 7s. 3d. ; at £1000 it is £1, los. ; 
at £500°, £4, 5s. , and so on. In case of error, the officials are personally 
liable; failing these, the state. Other states are very similar. In 
1894, 1,159,995 transactions ‘were registered in Prussia. In 1893, 
938,708 were registered in Austria. Some idea of the extent to 
which small holdings prevail in these countries may be gathered from 
the fact that 36% of the sales and mortgages in Austria were for 
Under £8, 6s. 8d. value — 74% were for under £50. Owing to the 
ease and simplicity of the registers, it is not always necessary to 
employ professional help., When such help is required, the fees are 
low. In Vienna £1 is a very usual fee for the purchaser’s lawyer. 
£16 is seldom reached. In Germany the register is private. In 
Austria it is open to public inspection. In these registers may be 
found examples of large estates in the country with numerous 
charges and encumbrances and dealings therewith ; peasants’ 
properties, in numerous scattered parcels, acquired and disposed of 
at different times, and Variously mortgaged; town and suburban 
properties, flats, small farms, rights to light and air, rights of way, 
family settlements, and dealings of all sorts — inheritances and wills, 
partitions, bankruptcies, mortgages, and a great variety of dealings 
therewith. The Continental systems are usually administered locally 
in districts, about^o to 30 m. across, attached to the local law courts. 
In Biden and Wiirttembefg every parish (commune) has its own 
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registry,' All ordinary dealings are transacted with rne greatest 
expedition. Security is absolute. 1 , 

The United States. — Up to a late date the ordinary English system, 
with registration of deeds, was universal in the United States. The 
registries appear to go back practically to the original settlement of 
the country. Registration is by full copy. It is said that in the 
large towns the name indexes were often much overgrown owing to 
the want of subdivision into smaller areas corresponding to the 
parishes into which the Middlesex and Yorkshire indexes are divided. 
In the New York registry not many years ago 25,000 deeds were 
registered annually. At the same time 35,000 were registered in 
Middlesex. Complaints are made by American lawyers of want of 
accuracy in the indexes also. In 1896 an act was passed in New 
York for splitting the indexes into “ blocks,” which is believed to 
have given much relief. The average time and cost of an examina- 
tion of title, as estimated by a committee of the Bar Association of 
New York in 1887, was about thirty days and 150 dollars (about 
£30). A later State Commission in Illinois estimates the law costs of 
a sale there at about 25 dollars (£5); the time may run into many 
months. Allusion has already been made to the insurance of title 
companies. The rates of insurance are substantial, e.g. 65 dollars 
(£13) on the first 3000 dollars (£600), and 5 dollars (£1) on each 
additional 1000 dollars (£200). This would amount to £20 on £2000 
value, £110 on £20,000, £510 on £100,000. The guarantee given is 
very ample, and may be renewed to subsequent owners at one-third 
of the fee. Registration of title has lately been introduced, on a 
voluntary basis, into the states of California, Oregon, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota and Colorado, and also into Hawaii and 
the Philippines. 

France. — In -France registration of deeds is universal. Sales, 
mortgages, gifts and successions; easements, leases of over eighteen 
years, and transactions affecting the land to the extent of three years’ 
rent may lose priority if not registered. Wills need not be registered. 
Mortgages must be re-registered every ten years. Purchase deeds 
are registered by filing full copies. Registries are established in all 
the considerable towns. The duty on sales amounts to the high 
figure of about 6J% on the value. Part of this is allocated to 
registration, in addition to which a fixed fee of one franc, and 
stationers’ charges averaging 6 francs are also chargeable. The title 
can usually be fully investigated from the documents in the registry. 
Official searches for mortgages are commonly resorted to, at a cost 
of about 5 francs. Under the monarchy the land system was prac- 
tically copyhold tenure, but greater validity was attached to the Court 
Rolls than was the case in England. The present system was 
established by a law of 1790 after the abolition of seigniorial institu- 
tions in 1789. This was modified by the Code Napoleon, and further 
perfected by a law of 1855. The average value of transactions in 
France is very small. Probably at the present time four-fifths of the 
properties are of under £25 value. The costs of a sale for 200 francs 
(£8) would be about as follows: Duty, 13 fr. ; Notary (1 %), 2 fr. ; 
expenses, 12 fr. — -total 27 fr. A sale for 1000 fr. (£40) would cost 
about no fr. Taking all values, the cost of conveyance and duty 
reaches the high figure of 10% in the general run of transactions. 
The vendor as a rule has no costs. Indefeasible title is not obtainable, 
but frauds are almost unknown. A day or two usually suffices for all 
formalities. On large sales a further process known as the “ purge ” 
is undergone, which requires a few weeks and more expense, in order 
to guard against possible claims against which the deed registries 
afford no protection, such as dowries of wives, claims under guardian- 
ships, &c. A commission (Commission Extraparlementaire du 
Cadastre), appointed in 1891 to consider the revision of the govern- 
ment cadastral maps (which are in very serious arrear) and the 
establishment of registration of title, collected, in nine volumes of 
Comptes Rend us, a great mass of most interesting particulars relat- 
ing to land questions in France, and in, 1905 reported in favour of 
the general establishment of a register of title, with a draft of the 
necessary enactment. 

Authorities.— A very complete list of some 1 14 English publica- 
tions from 1653 to 1895 will be found in R. Burnet Morris, Land 
Registration (1895); Parliamentary Publications: Second Report of 
the Real Property Commissioners (1831) ; Report of the Registration 
and Conveyancing Commission (1850); Report of the Registration of 
Title Commission (1857); Report of the Land Transfer Commission 
(1870); Reports on Registration of Title in Australasian Colonies 
(1871 and 1881); Report on Registration of Title in Germany and 
Austria-Hungary (1896) ; The Registrar's Reports of IQ02 and 1906 on 
the Formation of a Register in London ; Royal Commission on the Land 
Transfer Acts, Minutes of Evidence (1909). General reviews of land 
registration in the British Isles, the Colonies, and in foreign countries: 
R. Burnet Morris, as above, and C. F. Brickdale, Land Transfer in 
Various Countries (1894). Books on practice: England— Brick- 
dale and Sheldon, The Land Transfer Acts (2nd ed., 1905); Cherry 
and Marigold, The Land Tranfer Acts (1898); Hay, Land Registra- 
tion under the Land Transfer Acts (1904); Land Transfer, &c. (1901) ; 
C. F. Brickdale, Registration in Middlesex (1892). Australia — The 
Australian Torrens System ; Hogg, The Transfer of Land Act i8qo 

1 Full information as to the German and Austrian systems is to 
be found in a Parliamentary Report of 1896 (C. — 8139) on the 
subject. 
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(Melbourne). Prussia— Oberneek, Die Preussischen Grimdbuch - 
ge.setze (Berlin). Austria — Das allgemeine Grundbuchsgesetz , &c. 
(Vienna) ; Bartsch, Das Oesterreichische allgemeine Grundbuchsgesetz 
in seiner practiscken Anwendung (Vienna). Saxony — Siegmann, 
Sachsische Hypothekenrecht (Leipzig). Statistics — Oesterreichische 
Statistik ( Grundbuchs-arnter ) (Vienna, annually). (C. F.-Br.) 

LANDSBERG AM LECH, a town in the kingdom of Bavaria, 
on the river Lech, 38 m. by rail W. by S. of Munich. Pop. (1905) 
6505. It has eight Roman Catholic churches, among them, the 
Liebfrauen Kirche dating from 1498, several monasteries, and a 
fine medieval town-hall, with frescoes by Karl von Piloty and 
a painting by Hubert von Herkomer. Here also are a fine 
gateway, the Bayer-Tor, an agricultural and other schools. 
Brewing, tanning and the manufacture of agricultural machinery 
are among the principal industries. 

See Schober, Landsberg am Lech und Umgebung (1902) ; and 
Zwerger, Geschichte Landsbergs (1889). 

LANDSBERG-AN-DER-WARTHE, a town in the Prussian 
province of Brandenburg, at the confluence of the Warthe and 
the Kladow, 80 m. N.E. of Berlin by rail. Pop. (1905) 36,934. 
It has important engine and boiler works and iron-foundries; 
there are also manufactures of tobacco, cloth, carriages, wools, 
spirits, jute products and leather. An active trade is carried on 
in wood, cattle and the produce of the surrounding country. 
Landsberg obtained civic privileges in 1257, and later was 
besieged by the Poles and then by the Hussites. 

See R. Eckert, Geschichte von Landsberg- Warthe (1890). 

LANDSBERG BEI HALLE, a town in Prussia on the Streng- 
bach, on the railway from Berlin to Weissenfels. Pop. (1905) 
1770. Its industries include quarrying and malting, and the 
manufacture of sugar and machinery. Landsberg was the 
capital of a small margraviate of this name, ruled in the 12th 
century by a certain Dietrich, who built the town. Later it 
belonged to Meissen and to Saxony, passing to Prussia in 1814. 

LANDSEER, SIR EDWIN HENRY (1802-1873),. English 
painter, third son of John Landseer, A.R.A., a well-known 
engraver and writer on art, was born at 71 Queen Anne Street 
East (afterwards 33 Foley Street), London, on March 7th 1802. 
His mother was Miss Potts, who sat to Sir Joshua Reynolds 
as the reaper with a sheaf of corn on her head, in “ Macklin’s 
Family Picture,” or “ The Gleaners.” 1 Edwin Henry Landseer 
began his artistic education under his father so successfully 
that in his fifth year he drew fairly well, and was familiar with 
animal character and passion. Drawings of his, at South 
Kensington, dated by his father, attest that he drew excellently 
at eight years of age; at ten he was an admirable draughtsman 
and his work shows considerable sense of humour. At thirteen 
he drew a majestic St Bernard dog so finely that his brother 
Thomas engraved and published the work. At this date (1815) 
he sent two pictures to the Royal Academy, and was described 
in the catalogue as “ Master E. Landseer, 33 Foley Street.” 
Youth forbade his being reckoned among practising artists, 
and caused him to be considered as the “ Honorary Exhibitor ” 
of “ No. 443, Portrait of a Mule,” and “ No. 584, Portraits 
of a Pointer Bitch and Puppy.” Adopting the advice of B. R. 
Haydon, he studied the Elgin Marbles, the animals in the Tower 
of London and Exeter ’Change, and dissected every animal 
whose carcass he could obtain. In 1816 Landseer was admitted 
a, student of the Royal Academy schools. In 1817 he sent to the 
Academy a portrait of “ Old Brutus,” a much-favoured dog, 
which, as well as its son, another Brutus, often appeared in his 
later pictures. Even at this date Landseer enjoyed considerable 
reputation, and had more work than he could readily perform, 
his renown having been zealously fostered by his father in James 
Elmes’s Annals of the Fine Arks. At the Academy he was a 
diligent student and a favourite of Henry Fuseli’s, who would 

1 John Landseer died February 29, 1852, aged ninety-one (or 
eighty-three, according to Cosmo Monkhouse). Sir Edwin’s eldest 
brother Thomas, an A.R.A. and a famous engraver, whose interpre- 
tations of his junior’s pictures have made them known throughout 
the world, was born in 1795, and died January 20, 1880. Charles 
Landseer, R.A., and Keeper of the Royal Academy, the second 
brother, was born in 1799, and died July 22, 1879. John Landseer’s 
brother Henry was a painter of some reputation, who emigrated to 
Australia. 
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M arltiaue ^chodl and ask. “ Where is my 
curly-heaS^Pao^-p^ ”• Although , liis pictures sold .easily 
from the first) the prices he received at this time were compara- 
tively small. In 1818 Landseer sent to the Society of Painters 
in Oil and Water Colours, which then held its exhibitions in 
Spring Gardens, his picture of “ Fighting Dogs getting Wind.” 
The sale of this work to Sir George Beaumont vastly enhanced 
the fame of the painter, who soon became “ the fashion.” This 
picture illustrates the prime strength of Landseer’s earlier style. 
Unlike the productions of his later life, it displays not an iota 
of sentiment. Perfectly dra wo, solidly and minutely finished, 
and carefully composed) its execution attested the skill acquired 
during ten years’ studies from nature. Between 1818 and 1825 
Landseer did a great deal of work, but on the whole gained 
little besides facility of technical expression, a greater zest for 
humour and a larger style. The work of this stage ended with 
the production of the painting called “ The Cat’s Paw,” which 
was sent to the British Institution in 1824, and made an enormous 
sensation. The price obtained for this picture, £100, enabled 
Landseer to set up for himself in the house No. 1 St John’s Wood 
Road, where he lived nearly fifty years and in which he died. 
During this period Landseer’s principal pictures were “ The Cat 
Disturbed”; “Alpine Mastiffs reanimating , a Distressed 
Traveller,” a famous work engraved by his father; “ The 
Ratcatchers ” ; “ Pointers to be ” ; “ The Larder Invaded ” ; 
and “ Neptune,” the head and shoulders of a Newfoundland dog. 
In 1824 Landseer and C. R. Leslie made a journey to the High- 
lands — a momentous visit for the former, who thenceforward 
rarely failed annually to repeat it in search of studies and subjects. 

In 1826 Landseer was elected an A.R.A. In 1827 appeared 
“ The Monkey who has seen the World,” a picture which marked 
the .growth of a taste for humorous subjects in the mind of the 
painter that had been evoked by the success of the “ Cat’s Paw.” 
“ Taking a Buck ” (1825) was the painter’s first Scottish picture. 
Its execution marked a change in his style which, in increase 
of largeness, was a great improvement. In other respects, 
however, there was a decrease of solid qualities; indeed, finish, 
searching modelling, and elaborate draughtsmanship rarely 
appeared in Landseer’s work after 1823. The subject, as such, 
soon after this time became a very distinct element in his pictures; 
ultimately it dominated, and in effect the artist enjoyed a greater 
degree of popularity than technical judgment justified, so that 
later criticism has put Landseer’s position in art much lower 
than the place he once occupied. Sentiment gave new charm 
to his works, which had previously depended on the expression 
of animal passion and character, and the exhibition of noble 
qualities of draughtsmanship. Sentimentality ruled in not a 
few pictures of later dates, and quasi - human humour, or pathos, 
superseded that # masculine animalism which rioted in its energy, 
and enabled the artist to rival Snyders, if not Velazquez, as a 
painter of beasts. After “ High Life ” and “ Low Life,” now in 
the Tate Gallery, London, Landseer’s dogs, and even his lions 
and birds, were sometimes more than half civilized. It was not 
that these later pictures were less true to nature than their 
forerunners, but the models were chosen from different grades 
of animal society. As Landseer prospered he kept finer company, 
and his new patrons did not care about rat : catching and : dog- 
fighting, however vigorously and learnedly those subjects 
might be depicted. It cannot be said that the world lost much 
when, in exchange for the “ Cat Disturbed” and “ Fighting 
Dogs getting Wind,” came “ Jack in Office,” “ The Old Shepherd’s 
Chief Mourner,” and “ The Swannery invaded by Eagles,” 
three pictures which are types of as many diverse moods of 
Landseer’s art, and each, a noble one, \ 

Landseer was elected a Royal Academician in 1831. “ Chevy 
Chase” (1826), which is at Woburn, “ The Highland Whisky 
Still” (1829), “ High' Life ” (1829) and “ Low Life ” (1829), 
besides other important works, had appeared in the interval. 
Landseer had by this time attained such amazing mastery that 
he painted “ Spaniel and Rabbit ” in two hours and a half, 
and “ Rabbits,” which yras at the British Institution, , in .three- 
quarters of an hour; and the fine dog T pieture “ Odirx (1^836} 
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was the work of one siftin', 

But perhaps the most wonderful instan® 
and dexterous brush-handling was “ The 


modelled for the base’ Of the Nelson Monument in Trafalgar 
■ S quareVpondon; wbre*un veiled, and with “ The Swannery invaded 
j by Eagles. ” ( 1869) he achieved his 'last triumph. After four 


(1845), the picture of two King Charles’s spaniels in the 1 National 
Gallery, which was executed in two days. Another remarkable 
feat consisted in drawing, simultaneously, a stag’s head* with 
one hand and a head of a horse with the other. “ Harvest in 
the Highlands,” and that masterpiece of humour, V Jack in 
Office,” were exhibited in 1833. In 1834 a noble work of senti- 
ment was given to the world in “ Suspense,” which is now at 
South Kensington, and shows a dog watching at the closed door 
of his wounded master. Many think this to be Landseer’s 
finest work, others prefer “ The Old Shepherd’s Chief Mourner ” 
(1837). The over-praised and unfortunate “ Bolton Abbey in 
the Olden Time,” a group of portraits in character, was also 
shown in 1834, and was the first picture for which the painter 
received £400. A few years later he sold 1 * Peace ” and “ War 
for £1500, and for the copyrights alone obtained £6000. In 
1881 “ Man proposes, God Disposes ” (1864) Was resold for 6300 
guineas, and a cartoon of “ The Chdse ” (1866) fetched 5000 
guineas. “A Distinguished Member of the Humane' Society,” 
a dog reclining on a quay wall (1838), was succeeded by “ Dignity 
and Impudence ” (1839). The “ Lion Dog of Malta,” and 
“Laying down the Law” appeared in 1840. In 1842 was 
finished the capital “ Highland Shepherd’s Home ” (Sheep- 
shanks Gift), together with the beautiful “ Eosy” a portrait of 
Prince Albert’s most graceful of greyhounds, to which Thomas 
Landseer added an ineffable charm and solidity not in the paint- 
ing. The “ Rout of Comus ” was painted in the summerhouse 
of Buckingham Palace garden in 1843. The “ Challenge ” 
was accompanied (1844) by “ Shoeing the Bay Mare ” (Bell 
Gift), and followed by “ Peace ” and “ War,” and the “ Stag 
at Bay ” (1846). “ Alexander and Diogenes,” and a “ Random 
Shot,” a dead kid lying in the snow, came forth in 1848. In 
1850 Landseer received a national commission to paint in the 
Houses of Parliament three subjects connected with the chaser 
Although they would have been worth three times as much 
money, the House of Commons refused to grant £1500 for these 
pictures, and the matter fell through, more to the artist’s profit 
than the nation’s gain. The famous “ Monarch of the Glen ” 
(1851) was one of these subjects. “ Night ” and “ Morning,”: 
romantic and pathetic deer subjects, came in due order (1853). 
For “ The Sanctuary ” (1842) the Fine Arts jury of experts 
awarded to the artist the great gold medal of the Exposition 
Universelle, Paris, 1855. 

The “ Dialogue at Waterloo ” (1850), which he afterwards 
regarded with strong disapproval, showed how Landseer, like 
nearly all English artists of original power and considerable 
fertility, owed nothing to French or Italian training. In the 
same year he received the honour of knighthood. Next came 
“ Geneva ” (1851), “ Titania and Bottom ” (1851), which 'com- 
prises a charming queen of the fairies, and the “ Deer Pass ” 
(1852), followed by “ The Children of the Mist ” (1853), “ Saved ” 
(1856), “,Braemar,” a noble stag, “ Rough and Ready,”' and 
“ Uncle Tom and his Wife for Sale ” (1857). “ The Maid and 
the Magpie ” (1858), the extraordinarily large cartoon* called 
“ Deer Browsing ” (1857), “ The Twa Dogs ” (1858), and one 
or two minor paintings were equal to any previously produced 
by the artist. Nevertheless, signs of failing health were remarked 
in “ Doubtful Crumbs ” and a “ Kind Star ” (1859). The 
immense and profoundly dramatic picture called “ A Flood ' ill 
the Highlands ” (i860) more than reinstated the painter before 
the public, but friends still saw ground for uneasiness. Extreme 
nervous excitability manifested itself in many ways, and in 
the choice (1864) of the dreadful subject of “ Man Proposes, 
God Disposes,” bears clumsily clambering among relics of Sir 
John Franklin’s party, there was occult pathos, which some of 
the artist’s intimates suspected, but did not avow. In 1862 
and 1863 Landseer produced nothing; but “ A Piper and a Pair 
of Nutcrackers ” (1864) revealed his old power. He declined 
the presidentship of the Royal Academy in 1865, in succession 
to Sir Charles EaStlake. In 1 86 7 the four lions which he had 


years: more, full of suffering, mainly of broken art and shattered 
mental powers, Sir* Edwin Landseer died on the 1st of October 
1873 - and- was buried, ten days later, in St Paul’s Cathedral; 
Those who would see the' full strength of Landseer’s brush should 
. examine his sketches ; and the like in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum and similar works. In these he shows himself endowed 
with the strength of Paul Potter. 

See Algernon GraVes’s Catalogue of the Works of the late Sir Edwin 
Landseer, R.A. (London, n.d.) ; Frederic G. Stephens’s Sir Edwin 
Landseer (1880) ; W. Cosmo Monkhouse’s The Studies of Sir Edwin 
Landseer, R. A., with a History of his Art-Life (London, n.d.) ; W. P 
: Frith’s My AutoMography and Reminiscences (1887) ; Vernon Heath’s 
Recollections (1892).; and James A. Manson's “ Sir Edwin Landseer. 
R.A.,*’ The Makers of British Art (London, 1902). 

LAND’S END, a promontory of: Cornwall, forming the western 
most point of England, It is a fine headland of granite, pierced 
by a natural arch, on a coast renowned for its cliff scenery, 

; Dangerous reefs lie off the point, and one group a mile from th*? 
mainland is. marked by the Longships Lighthouse, in 50° 4' N. 
5° 43 / W. The Land’s End is the westernmost of the granite 
masses which rise at intervals through Cornwall from Dartmoor. 
The phenomenon of a raised beach may be seen here, but indica* 
tions of a submerged forest have also been discovered in the 
neighbourhood. : 

LANDSHUT, a town in the kingdom of Bavaria, on the right 
bank of the Isar, 46; m. N.E. of Munich on the main line of rail- 
way to Regensburg. Pop. (1905) 24,217. Landshut is still a 
: quaint, picturesque place; it consists of an old and a new town 
and of four suburbs, one part of it lying on an island in the Isar. 
It contains a fine . street, the Altstadt, and several interesting 
medieval buildings. Among its eleven churches the most note- 
worthy are those of St Martin, with a tower 432 ft. high, of St 
Jodocus/and of the Holy Ghost, or the Hospital church, all three 
begun before 1410. The former : Dominican convent, founded 
in 1271, once the seat of the university, is now used as public 
offices.; The post-office, formerly the meeting-house of the 
Estates, a building adorned with old frescoes; the royal palace, 

| which contains some very fine Renaissance work; and the town- 
1 hall, built in 1446 and restored in i860, are also noteworthy. 
The town has monuments to the Bavarian king, Maximilian II*, 
and to other famous men; it contains a botanical garden and 
| a public park. On a hill overlooking Landshut is the castle 
of Trausnitz, called also Burg Landshut, formerly a stronghold 
i of the dukes of Lower . Bavaria, whose burial-place was at 
Seligenthal also near the town. The original building was erected 
early in the 13th century, but the chapel, the oldest part now 
existing, dates from the 1.4th* century. The upper part of the 
castle has-been made habitable. The industries of Landshut 
; are not important; they include brewing,: tanning and spinning, 
and the manufacture of tobacco and cloth. , Market gardening 
and an extensive trade in grain are also carried on. 

; Landshut ; was founded about 1204, -and from 1255 to 1 503 
it was the principal residence of the dukes of Lower Bavaria 
and of their successors, the dukes of B avaria-Lan dshu t . During 
the . Thirty Years’ War it was captured several times by the 
Swedes and in the 18th century by the Austrians. In April 
1809 Napoleon defeated the Austrians here and the town was 
stormed by his troops. From 1800. to 1826 the university, 
formerly at Ingolstadt and now at Munich, was located at Lands- 
hut. Owing to the three helmets which form its arms the town 
is sometimes called “ Dreihelm Stadt.” 

See Staudenraus, Chronik der Stadt Landshut, { Landshut 1832) ; 
Wiesend, Topographische Geschichte von Landshut (Landshut, 1858); 
Rosenthal, Zur Rechts geschichte der Stadia Landshut und Straubing 
(Wurzberg, 1883) ; Kalcher, Fiihrer durch Landshut (Landshut, 
1887) ; Haack, Die gotische Architektur und Plastik der Stadt Lands- 
hut (Munich, 1894) ; and Geschichte der Stadt Landshut (Landshut, 
1 : 835 )- ' :: ■: ' 

LANDSKNECHT, a German* mercenary foot-soldier of the 
1 6th century. The name (German for “ man of the plains ”) 
was given to mark the: contrast between the : force of these 
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soldiers, formed by the emperor Maximilian I. about Ithe end 
of the 1 5th century, and the Swiss, the “ men of the mountains,” 
at that time the typical mercenary infantry of Europe. After 
the battles of Marignan and Pavia, where the military reputa- 
tion, of the Swiss had been broken, the Swabian landsknechte 
came to be considered the best fighting troops in Europe. Though 
primarily a German force and always the mainstay of imperial 
armies, they served in organized bodies as mercenaries elsewhere 
in Europe; in France they fought for the League and for the 
Protestants indiscriminately. In fact landsknecht , and more 
particularly its French corruption lansquenet , became in western 
Europe a general term for mercenary foot-soldiers. It is owing 
to the lange Spiesse (long pike or lance), the typical weapon 
with which they were armed, that the corrupted French form,, 
as well as a German form, lanzknecht, and an English “ lance- 
knight ” came into use. 

The landsknechts were raised by colonels ( Oberst ), to whom 
the emperor issued recruiting commissions corresponding to the 
English “ indents ’’/they were organized in regiments made up 
of a colonel, lieut. -colonel and regimental staff, with a varying 
number of companies, “colours” ( Fahnlein ), commanded by 
captains ( Hauptmann ) ; subaltern officers were lieutenants 
and ensigns ( Fdhnrich ). In thus defining the titles and duties 
of each rank, and in almost every detail of regimental customs 
and organization, discipline and interior economy, the lands- 
knechts may be considered as the founders of the modern 
military system on a regimental basis (see further Army). 

! LANDSKRONA, a seaport of Sweden, on the east side of the 
Sound, 15 m. N.E. of Copenhagen. Pop. (1900) 14,399. The 
harbour is excellent, giving a depth of 35 ft., with 15 ft. beside 
the quays. The town is among the first twelve manufacturing 
centres of Sweden in' value of output, the principal industries 
being tanning and sugar manufacture and refining from beetroot. 
On the little island of Hven, immediately opposite the town, Tycho 
Brahe built his famous subterranean observatory of Uranien- 
bforg in the second half of the 16th century. Landskrona, 
originally called Landora or Landor, owed its first importance 
to King Erik XIII., who introduced a body of Carmelite monks 
from Germany in 1410, and bestowed on the place the privileges 
of a town. During the wars of the 1 6th and 17th centuries it 
played too conspicuous a part for its own prosperity. On the 
24th of July 1677 a great naval battle was fought in the neigh- 
bourhood in which the Swedes defeated the Danes. 

LANDSTURM, the German equivalent of the levee en masse , 
or general levy of all men capable of bearing arms and not 
included in the other regularly organized forces, standing army 
or its second line formations, of Continental nations. 

LANDWEHR, a German word meaning “ defence of the 
country ” ; but the term as applied to an insurrectional militia 
ii very ancient, and “ lantveri” are mentioned in Baluzii 
Capitularia , as quoted in Hallam’s Middle Ages, i. 262, ioth ed. 
The landwehr in Prussia was first formed by a royal edict of 
the 17th of March 1813, which called up all men capable of 
bearing arms between the, ages of eighteen and forty-five, and 
not serving in the regular army, for the defence of the country. 
After the peace of 1815 this force was made an integral part of 
the Prussian army, each brigade being composed of one line and 
one landwehr regiment. This, however, retarded the mobiliza- 
tion and diminished the value of the first line, and by the 
re-organization of 1859 the landwehr troops were relegated to 
the second line. In Austria the landwehr is a totally different 
organization. It is in reality a cadre force existing alongside 
the regular army, and to it are handed over such recruits as, 
for want of vacancies, cannot be placed in the latter. In Switzer- 
land the landwehr is a second line force, in which all citizens 
serve for twelve years, after passing twelve in the “ Auszug ” or 
field army. 

LANE, EDWARD WILLIAM (1801-1876), English Arabic 
scholar, son of Dr Theophilus Lane, prebendary of Hereford, 
was born on the 17th of September 1801. He was educated at 
Bath and Hereford grammar schools, where he showed marked 
mathematical ability, and was designed for Cambridge and the 



church, bfit^Spppx^qsq was abandoned,, and for some time he 
studied the Jp/bf engraving. Failure of health compelled him 
to throw aside the burin, and in 1825 he started for Egypt,, where 
he spent three years, twice ascended the, Nile, proceeding as far 
as the second cataract, and composed a complete description of 
Egypt, with a portfolio of one hundred and one drawings. This 
work was never published, but the account of the modern 
Egyptians, which formed a part of it, was accepted for separate 
publication by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
To perfect this work Lane again visited Egypt in 1833-1835, 
residing mainly in Cairo, but retiring to Luxor during the plague 
of 1835. Lane took up his residence in the Mahommedan 
quarter, and under the name of Mansur Effendi lived the life 
of an Egyptian scholar. He was fortunate in the. time when he 
took up his work, for Cairo had not then become a modern city, 
and he was thus able ,to describe aspects of Arabian life that no 
longer exist there. Perfected by the additional observations 
collected during these years, the Modern Egyptians appeared in 
1836, and at once took the place which it has never lost as the 
best description of Eastern life and an Eastern country, ever 
written. It was followed from 1838 to 1840 by a translation of 
the Arabian Nights , with notes and illustrations, designed to 
make the book a sort of encyclopaedia of Eastern manners. 
The translation itself is an admirable proof of scholarship, but 
is characterized by a somewhat stilted mannerism, which is 
not equally appropriate to all parts of the motley-coloured 
original. The character of some of the tales and the tedious 
repetitions of the same theme , in. the Arabic collection induced 
Lane to leave considerable parts of the work untranslated, 
The value of his version is increased by the exhaustive notes on 
Mahommedan life and customs. In 1840 Lane married a Greek 
lady. A useful volume of Selections from the Kur-dn < was published 
in 1843, but before it passed through the press Lane was again 
in Egypt, where he spent seven years (1842-1849) collecting 
materials for a great Arabic lexicon, which the munificence of 
Lord Prudhoe (afterwards duke of Northumberland) enabled 
him to undertake. The most important of the materials amassed 
during this sojourn (in which he was accompanied by his wife 
and by his sister, Mrs Poole, authoress of the Englishwoman in 
Egypt, with her two sons, afterwards well known in Eastern 
letters) was a copy in 24 thick quarto volumes of Sheikh. Mur- 
tada’s great lexicon, the Taj el % Arus, which, though itself a 
compilation, is so extensive and exact that it formed the main 
basis of Lane’s subsequent work. The author, who lived in 
Egypt in the 18th century, used more than a hundred sources, 
interweaving what he learned from them with the al-Qdmus of 
Fairuzabadi in the form of a commentary. By far the larger 
part of this commentary was derived from the Lis an el ' Arab of 
Ibn Mokarram, a work of the 13th century, which Lane was also 
able to use while in Cairo. 

Returning to England in 1849, Lane, devoted the remaining 
twenty-seven years of his life to digesting and translating his 
Arabic material in the form of a great thesaurus of the lexico- 
graphical knowledge of the Arabs. In spite of weak health he 
continued this arduous task with unflagging diligence till a. few 
days before his death at Worthing on the ioth of August: 1876, 
Five parts appeared during his lifetime (1863-1874), and three 
posthumous parts were afterwards edited from his papers by 
S. Lane-Poole. Even in its imperfect state the Lexicon is an 
enduring monument, the completeness and finished scholarship 
with which it is executed making each article an exhaustive 
monograph. Two essays, the one on Arabic lexicography and 
the other on Arabic pronunciation, contributed to the magazine 
of the German Oriental Society, complete the record of Lane’s 
publications. His scholarship was recognized by many learned 
European societies. He was a member of the German Oriental 
Society, a correspondent of the French Institute, &c. In 1863 
he was awarded a small civil list pension, which was after his 
death continued to his widow. Lane was not an original mind; 
his powers were those of observation, industry and sound 
judgment. His personal character was elevated and pure, his 
strong sense of religious and moral duty being of tfie type that 
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characterized the best circles of 3 
early part of the 19th century. 

A Memoir, by his grand-nephew, S. Lane- Poole, was prefixed to 
part vi. of the Lexicon. It was published separately in 1877. 

LANE, GEORGE MARTIN (1823-1897), American scholar, 
was born at Charlestown, Massachusetts, on the 24th of December 
1823. He graduated in 1846 at Harvard, and in 1847-1851 
studied at the universities of Berlin* Bonn, Heidelberg and 
Gottingen. In 1851 he received his doctor’s degree at Gottingen 
for his dissertation Smyrnaeorum Res Gestae et Antiquitates, 
and on his return to America he was appointed University 
Professor of Latin in Harvard College. From 1869 until 1894, 
when he resigned and became professor emeritus, he was Pope 
Professor of Latin in the same institution. His Latin Pro - 1 
nunciation , which led to the rejection of the English method of 
Latin pronunciation in the United States, was published in 1871. 
He died on the 30th of June 1897. His Latin Grammar, Com- 
pleted and published by Professor M. H. Morgan in the following 
year, is of high value. Lane’s assistance in the preparation of 
Harper’s Latin lexicons was also invaluable. English light 
verse he wrote with humour and fluency, and his song Jonah 
and the Ballad of the Lone Fishbolt were famous. 

LANE, JAMES HENRY (1814-1866), American soldier and 
politician, was born at Lawrenceburg, Indiana, on the 22nd of 
June 1814. He was the son of Amos Lane (1778-1849), a 
political leader in Indiana, a member of the Indiana House of 
Representatives in 1816-1818 (speaker in 1817-1818), in 1821- 
1822 and in 1839-1840, and from 1833 to 1837 a Democratic 
representative in Congress. The son received a common school 
education, studied law and in 1840 was admitted to the bar. 
In the Mexican War he served as a colonel under General Taylor, 
and then commanded the Fifth Indiana regiment (which he had 
raised) in the Southern Campaign under General Scott. Lane 
was lieutenant-governor of Indiana from 1849 to 1853, and from 
1853 to 1855 was a Democratic representative in Congress. His 
vote in favour of the Kansas-N ebraska Bill ruined his political 
future in his own state, and he emigrated in 1855 to the Territory 
of Kansas, probably as an agent of Stephen A.Douglas to organize 
the Democratic party there. He soon joined the Free State 
forces, however, was a member of the first general Free State 
convention at Big Springs in September 1855, and wrote its 
“platform,” which deprecated abolitionism and urged the 
exclusion of negroes from the Territory; and he presided over 
the Topeka Constitutional Convention, composed of Free State 
men, in the autumn of 1855. Lane was second in command of 
the forces in Lawrence during the “ Wakarusa War and in the 
spring of 1856 was elected a United States senator under the 
Topeka Constitution, the validity of which, however, and 
therefore the validity of his election, Congress refused to recognize. 
In May 1856, with George Washington Deitzler (1826-1884), 
Dr Charles Robinson, and other ( Free State leaders, he was 
indicted for treason; but he escaped from Kansas, made a tour 
of the northern cities, and by his fiery oratory aroused great 
enthusiasm in behalf of the Free State movement in Kansas. 
Returning to the Territory with John Brown in August 1856, 
he took an active part in the domestic feuds of 1856-1857. 
After Kansas became a state, Lane was elected in 1861 to the 
United States Senate as a Republican. Immediately on reaching 
Washington he organized a company to guard the President; 
and in August 1861, having gained the ear of the Federal author- 
ities and become intimate with President Lincoln, he went to 
Kansas with vague military powers, and exercised them in spite 
of the protests of the governor and the regular departmental com- 
manders. During the autumn, with a brigade of 1500 men, he 
conducted a devastating campaign on the Missouri border, and 
in July 1862 he was appointed commissioner of recruiting for 
Kansas, a position in which he rendered faithful service, though 
he frequently came into conflict with the state authorities. At 
this time he planned a chimerical “ great Southern expedition ” 
against New Mexico, but this came to nothing. In 1864 he 
laboured earnestly for the re-election of Lincoln. When President 
Johnson quarrelled with the Radical Republicans, Lane deserted 
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the latt# and defended the Executive. Angered by his defection, 
certain senators accused him of being implicated in Indian 
contracts of a fraudulent character; and in a fit of depression 
following this accusation he took his own life, dying near Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, on the nth of July 1866, ten days after 
he had shot himself in the head. Ambitious* unscrupulous, rash 
and impulsive, and generally regarded by his contemporaries 
as an unsafe leader, Lane was a man of great energy and personal 
magnetism, and possessed oratorical powers of a high order. 1 

See the article by L. W. Spring entitled “ The Career of a Kansas 
Politician,” in vol. iv. (October 1898) of the American Historical 
Review ; and for the commoner view, which makes him not a coward 
as does Spring, but a “ grim chieftain ” and a hero, see John Speer, 
Life of Gen . James H . Lane, “ The Saviour of Kansas (Garden City, 
Kansas, 1896). . ' - •••■ 

Senator Lane should not be confused with James Henry Lane 
( r S33-i907), who served on the Confederate side during the Civil 
War, attaining the rank of brigadier-general in 1862, and after the 
war was professor of natural philosophy and military tactics in the 
Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College from 1872 to 1880, and 
professor of civil engineering and drawing in the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute from 1882 until his death. v 

LANEfcSAN, JEAN MARIE ANTOINE DE (1843- ); 

French statesman and naturalist, was born at SainteAndre de 
Cubzac (Gironde) on the 13th of July 1843. He entered the-, 
navy in 1862, serving on the East African and Cochin-China 
stations in the medical department until the Franco-German 
War, when he resigned and volunteered for the army medical 
service. He now completed his studies, taking his doctorate 
in 1872. Elected to the Municipal Council of Paris in 1879, he 
declared in favour of communal autonomy and joined with Henri 
Rochefort in demanding the erection of a monument to the 
Communards; but after his election to the Chamber of Deputies 
for the 5th arrondissement of Paris in 1881 he gradually veered 
from the extreme Radical party to the Republican Union, and 
identified himself with the cause of colonial expansion. A 
government mission to the French colonies in 1886-1887, in 
connexion with the approaching Paris exhibition, gave him the 
opportunity of studying colonial questions, on which, after his 
return, he published three works: La Tunisie (Paris, 1887); 
V Expansion coloniale de la France ( ib ., 1888), UIndo-Chine 
franqaise (ib., 1889). In 1891 he was made civil and military 
governor of French Indo-China, where his administration, which 
involved him in open rupture with Admiral Fournier, Was 
severely criticized. Nevertheless he consolidated French influ- 
ence in Annam and Cambodia, and secured a large accession 
of territory on the Mekong river from the kingdom of Siam. 
He was recalled in 1894, and published an apology for his 
administration (La Colonisation franqaise en Indo-Chine) in the 
following year. In the Waldeck-Rousseau cabinet of 1899 to 
1902 he was minister of marine, and in 1901 he secured the 
passage of a naval programme intended to raise the French 
navy during the next six years to a level befitting the place 
of France among the great powers. At the general election of 
1906 he was not re-elected. He was political director of the 
Sibcle, and president of the French Colonization Society, and 
Wrote, besides the books already mentioned, various works on 
political and biological questions. 

LANFRANC (d. 1089), archbishop of Canterbury, was a 
Lombard by extraction. He was born in the early years of* 
the nth century at Pavia, where his father, Hanbald, held the 
rank of a magistrate. Lanfranc was trained in the legal studies 
for which northern Italy was then becoming famous, and 
acquired such proficiency that tradition links him with Irnerius 
of B ologna as a pioneer in the renaissance of Roman law. Though 
designed for a public career Lanfranc had the tastes of a student. 
After his father’s death he crossed the Alps to found; a school 
in France; but in a short while he decided that Normandy 
would afford him a better field. About 1039 he became thb 
master of the cathedral school at Avranches, where he taught 
for three years with conspicuous success. But in 1142 he 
embraced the monastic profession in the newly founded house 
of Bee. Until 1145 he lived at Bee in absolute seclusion. He 
was then persuaded by Abbot Herluiii to open a school in the 





monastery.; From the first he was; celebrated, (pqtim. j^gfinitaUs 
magister). His pupils were drawn, not only from France and 
Normandy, but also from Gascony, Flanders*, -Germany and 
Italy. Many of thelm afterwards attained high positions; in the 
Church; one, Anselm of B adagio, became pope under the title 
of Alexander II. In this way Lanfranc set the seal of intellectual ; 
activity on the reform- movement of which Bee was the centre. 
The favourite subjects of, his lectures were logic and dogmatic 
theology. He was therefore naturally invited to defend the 
doctrine of transubstantiation against the attacks of Berengar 
of Tours. He took up the task with the greatest zeal, although 
Berengar had been his personal friend; he was the protagonist of 
orthodoxy at the councils of Vercelli (1050), Tours (1054) an ^ 
Rome (1059). To his influence we may attribute the desertion 
of Berengar’s cause by Hildebrand and the more broad-minded 
of the cardinals. Our knowledge of Lanfranc’s polemics is 
chiefly derived from the tract De corpore et sanguine Domini 
which he wrote many years later (after 1079) when Berengar 
had been finally condemned. Though betraying no signs of 
metaphysical ability, his work was regarded as conclusive and 
became a text-book in the schools. It is the most important 
of the works attributed to Lanfranc; which, considering his 
reputation, are slight and disappointing. - 

In the midst of his scholastic and controversial activities 
Lanfranc became a political force. While merely a prior of 
Bee he led the opposition to the uncanonical marriage of Duke 
William with Matilda of Flanders (1053) and carried matters 
so far that he incurred a sentence of exile.. But the quarrel 
was settled when he was on the point of departure, and he 
undertook the difficult task of obtaining the pope’s approval 
of the marriage. In this he was successful at the same council 
which witnessed his third victory over Berengar (1059), and 
he thus acquired a lasting claim on William’s gratitude. In 
1066 he became the first abbot of St Stephen’s at Caen, a house 
which the duke had been enjoined to found as a penance for 
his disobedience to the Holy See. Henceforward Lanfranc 
exercised a perceptible influence on his master’s policy. William 
adopted the . Cluniac programme of ecclesiastical reform, and 
obtained the support of Rome for his English expedition by 
assuming the attitude of a crusader against schism and corrup- 
tion. It Was Alexander II,, the former pupil of Lanfranc, who 
gave the Norman Conquest the papal benediction— a' notable 
advantage to William at the moment, but subsequently the 
cause of serious embarrassments. ( 

Naturally, when the see of Rouen next fell vacant (1067), 
the thoughts of the electors turned to Lanfranc. But he declined 
the honour, and he was nominated to the English primacy as 
soon as Stigand had been canonically. deposed (1070). The new 
archbishop at once began a, policy of reorganization and reform. 
His first difficulties were with Thomas, of Bayeux, archbishop- 
elect of York, who asserted that his see was independent of 
Canterbury and claimed jurisdiction oyer the greater part of 
midland England. Lanfranc, during a visit which he paid the 
pope for the purpose of receiving his pallium, obtained an order 
from Alexander that the disputed points should be settled by ,a 
council of the English Church. This was held at Winchester 
in 1072. Thanks to a skilful use of forged. documents, the primate 
carried the council’s verdict upon every point. Even if he were 
not the author of the forgeries he can scarcely have been the 
dupe of his own partisans. , But the political dangers: to be 
apprehended from the disruption of the English Church were 
sufficiently serious to palliate the fraud. This was not the only 
occasion on which Lanfranc allowed his judgment to be warped 
by considerations of expediency. «’ Although the school of Bee 
was firmly attached to the doctrine of papal sovereignty, he 
still assisted William in maintaining the independence of the 
English Church ; and • appears at one . time to have favoured 
the idea of maintaining, , a neutral attitude on the subject of the 
quarrels between papacy and empire. In the domestic affairs 
of England the archbishop: showed more spiritual, zeal. His 
grand aim was to extricate the Church from the fetters of the 
state and of secular interests, He was a , generous, patron of 





nlonastici^ MM^^ liydkavoured to enforce celibacy upon the 
secular clergyr*He obtained the king’s permission to deal with 
the affairs of the Church in synods which met apart from the 
Great Council, and were exclusively composed of ecclesiastics. 
Nor can we doubt that it was his influence which shaped the 
famous ordinance separating the ecclesiastical from the secular 
courts (c. 1076). But* even in such questions he allowed some 
weight to political considerations and the wishes of his sovereign. 
He acknowledged the royal right to veto the legislation of national 
synods. In the cases of Odo of Bayeux (1082) and of William 
of St Calais, bishop of Durham (1088), he used his legal ingenuity 
to justify the trial of bishops before a lay tribunal. He acceler- 
ated the process of substituting Normans for Englishmen in 
all preferments of importance; and although his, nominees were 
usually respectable, it cannot be said that all of them were 
better than the men whom they, superseded. For this admixture 
of secular with spiritual aims there was considerable excuse. 
By Jong tradition the primate was entitled to a leading position 
in the king’s councils; and the interests of the Church demanded 
that Lanfranc should use his power in a manner not displeasing’ 
to the king. On several occasions when William I. was absent 
from England Lanfranc acted as his vicegerent; he then had 
opportunities of realizing the close connexion between religious 
and secular affairs. 


Lanfranc’s greatest political service to the Conqueror was 
rendered in 1075, when he detected and foiled the conspiracy 
which had been formed by the earls of Norfolk and Hereford. 
But this was not the only occasion on which he turned to good 
account his influence with the native English. Although he 
regarded them as an inferior race he was just and honourable 
towards their leaders. He interceded for Waltheof’s life and to 


the last spoke of the earl as an innocent sufferer for the crimes 
of others; he lived on terms of friendship with Bishop Wulfstan. 
On the death of the Conqueror (1087) he secured the succession 
for William Rufus, in spite of the discontent of the Anglo-Norman 
baronage; and in 1088 his exhortations induced the English 
militia to fight on the side of the new sovereign against Odo of 
Bayeux and the other partisans of Duke Robert. He exacted 
promises of just government from. Rufus, and was not afraid 
to remonstrate when the promj$d$awere disregarded. So long 
as he lived he was a check upomitha^ worst propensities of the 
king’s administration. But his restraining hand was too soon 
removed. In 1089 he was strickeritf with fever and he died on 
the 24th of May amidst universal lamentations. Notwithstand- 
ing some obvious moral and intellectual defects, he was the most 
eminent and the most disinterested of those who had co-operated 
with William I. in riveting Norman rule upon the English 
Church and people. As a statesman he did something to uphold 
the traditional ideal of his office; as a primate he elevated the 
standards of clerical discipline and education. Conceived in the 
Hildebrandine spirit, his reforms led by a natural sequence to 
strained relations between Church and State; the equilibrium 
which he established was unstable, and depended too much upon 
his personal influence with the Conqueror. But of all the 
Hildebrandine statesmen who applied their teacher’s ideas 
within the sphere of a particular national church he was the 
most successful. 


The chief authority is the Vita Lanfranci by Milo, Crispin, 
who was precentor at Bee and died in 1149. Milo drew largely 
upon the Vita Herluini, composed by Gilbert Crispin, abbot of 
Westminster. The Chronicon Beccensis abbatiae, a 14th-century 
compilation, should also be consulted. The first edition of these two 
sources, and of Lanfranc’s writings, is that of L. d’Achery, Beati 
Lanfranci opera , omnia (Paris, 1648). Another edition, slightly 
enlarged, is that of J. A. Giles, Lanfranci opera (2 vols., Oxford, 
1844). The correspondence between Lanfranc and Gregory VII. is 
given in the Monumenta Gregoriana (ed. P. Jaff6, Berlin, 1865). Of 
modern works A. Charma’s Lanfranc (Paris, 1849), H. BoehmeVs Die 
Falschungen Erzbischof Lanf ranks von Canterbury (Leipzig, 1902), 
and the same author’s Kirche und Staat in England und in der 
Normandie (Leipzig, 1899) are useful. See also the authorities cited 
in the articles on William I. and William II. (H. W. C. D.) 

LANFREYj PIERRE * (1828-1877), French historian and 
politician, was born at Chambejry (Savoie) on the 26th of October 





1 8 28. His father had' been ohfe "of v TH|i6n 
studied philosophy and history in Parfe' 'historical 

works of an anti-clerical and rationalizing teMeficy. These 
included L'Eglise et les philosophes ou X V IIP sibtle (1855 ; new 
edition, with a notice of the author by E. de PressenSe, 1879) ; 
Essai sur la revolution franqaise (1858) ; Histoire politique des 
papes (i860); Lettres d'Evirard (i860), a novel in the form of 
letters; Le Reiablissemeni de la Pologne (1863). His magnum opus 
was his Histoire de NapoUon I er (5 vols., 1867-1875 and 1886; 
Eng. trans., 4 vols., 1871-1879), which ceased unfortunately at 
the end of 1811 with the preparations for the Russian campaign 
of 1812.. This book, based on the emperor’s correspondence 
published in 1858-1870, attempted the destruction of the legends 
which had grown up around his subject, and sought by a critical 
examination of the documents to explain the motived of hi-s 
policy. In his desire to controvert current misconceptions 
and exaggerations of Napoleon’s abilities Lanfrey unduly 
minimized his military and administrative genius. A stanch 
republican, he was elected to the National Assembly in 1871, 
became ambassador at Bern (1871-1873), and life senator in 
1875. He died at Pau on the 15th of November, 1877. 

His CEuvres completes were published in 12 vols. (1879 seq.), and 
his Correspondance in 2 vols. (1885)* • ; , 7 

LANG, ANDREW (1844- ), British man of letters, was 

born on the 31st of March 1844, at Selkirk, Scotland. He was 
educated at the Edinburgh Academy, St Andrews University 
and at Balliol College, Oxford, where he took a first class iri the 
final classical schools in 1868, becoming a fallow and subse- 
quently honorary fellow of Merton College. As a journalist, 
poet, critic and historian, he soon made a reputation as one of 
the ablest and most versatile writers of the day. His first 
publication was a volume of metrical experiments, The Ballads 
and Lyrics of Old France (1872), and this was followed at intervals 
by other volumes of dainty verse, xxii. Ballades in Blue China 
(1880, enlarged edition, 1888), Ballads and Verses Vain (1884), 
selected by Mr Austin Dobson; Rhymes d la Mode (1884), Grass 
of Parnassus { 1888), Ban and Arriere Ban (1894 ), New Collected 
Rhymes (1905). He collaborated with S. H. Butcher in a prose 
translation (1879) of the Odyssey , and with' E. Myers and Walter 
Leaf in a prose version (1883) of the Iliad) both of them remark- 
able for accurate scholarship and excellence of style. As a 
Homeric scholar, of conservative views, he took a high rank. His 
Homer and the Epic appeared in 1893; a new prose translation of 
The Homeric Hymns in 1899, with essays literary and mytho- 
logical, in which parallels to the Greek myths are given from the 
traditions of savage races; and his Homer and his Age in 1906. 
His purely journalistic activity was from the first of a varied 
description, ranging from sparkling “ leaders ” for the Daily 
News to miscellaneous articles for the Morning Post, and for 
many years he was literary editor of Longman's Ma'gdzinb; 
no critic was in more request, whether for occasional articles 
and introductions to new editions or as editor of daiiity reprints. 
To the study of Scottish history Mr Lang brought a scholarly 
care for detail, a piquant literary style, and a gift for disentangl- 
ing complicated questions. The Mystery of Mary Stuart (1901, 
new arid revised ed., 1904) was a consideration of the fresh light . 
thrown on Mary’s history by the Lennox MSS. in the University 
library, Cambridge, strengthening her case by restating the 
perfidy of her accusers. He also wrote monographs ori The 
Portraits and Jewels of Mary Stuart (1906) and James VI. and 
the Gowrie Mystery (1902). The somewhat unfavourable view of 
John Knox presented in his book John Knox and the Reformation 
(1905) aroused considerable controversy. He gave new informa- 
tion about the continental career of the Young Pretender in 
Pickle the Spy (1897), an account of Alastair Ruadh Macdonell, 
whom he identified with Pickle, a notorious Hanoverian spy. 
This was followed in 1898 by The Companions of Pickle, and in 
1900 by a monograph on Prince Charles Edward. In 1900 he 
began a History of Scotland from the Roman Occupation;; '\Aiz 
fourth volume of which (1967) brought Scottish history down 
to 1746. The Valet's Tragedy (1903), which takes its title from an 
essay on the “ Mari with the Iron Mask-,” (see Iron MAsk), collects 
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twelvC papers on historical mysteries, and A Monk of Fife 
(1896)- # a fictitious narrative purporting to be written by 
a : young Scot in France iri 1429-1431. Mr Lang’s versatility 
was also shown in his valuable works on folk-lore arid on primitive 
religion. The earliest of these works was Custom and Myth 
(1884)'; in Myth, Literature and Religion {2 vols., 1887, French 
trans., 1896) he explained the irrational elements of mythology 
as survivals from earlier savagery; in The Making of Religion 
(ari idealization of savage animism) he maintained the existence 
of high spiritual ideas among savage races, and instituted 
comparisons between Savage practices and the occult phenomena 
among civilized races; he dealt with the origins of totemism ( q.v .) 
in Social Origins, printed (1903) together with J. J. Atkinson’s 
Primal Law. He was one of the founders of the study of 
“ Psychical Research,” and his other writings on anthropology 
include The Book of Dreams and Ghosts (1897), Magic and Religion 
(1901) and The Secret of the Totem { 1905). He carried the 
humour and sub-acidity of discrimination which marked his 
criticism of fellow folk-lorists into the discussion of purely 
literary subjects in his Books and Bookmen (1886), Letters to 
Dead Authors (1886 ), Letters on Literature (1889), &c. His Blue 
Fairy , Tale Book' (1889), beautifully produced and illustrated, 
was followed annually at Christmas by a book of fairy tales and 
romances drawn from mariy sources. He edited The Poems and 
Songs of Robert Burns (1896), and was r responsible for the Life 
and .Letters (1897) of J. G. Lockhart, and The Life, Letters and 
Diaries (1890) of Sir Stafford Nbrthcote, first earl of Iddesleigh. 

LANG, RAftL HEINRICH, Ritter von (1764-1835), German 
historian, was born on the 7th of Jurie' 1.764 # at Balgheim, near 
Ndrdiingeri. ; From the first he' was greatly attracted towards 
historical studies, arid this was' shown when he began to attend 
the gymnasium of Oettingen, and in 1782, when he went to the 
university of Altdorf, near Nuremberg. At the same time he 
studied jurisprudence, and iri 1782 became a government clerk 
at Oettingen. About the same period began his activities as a 
journalist and publicist. Bui: Lang did not long remain an 
official. He was of a restless, changeable character, which 
Constantly involved him iri personal quarrels, though he was 
equally qiiick to. retire from them. In 1788 he obtained a 
position as private tutor in Hungary, and in 1789 became private 
secretary to. Baron von Biihler, the envoy of Wurttemberg at 
Vienna., This led to further travels and to his entering the 
service of the prince of Oettingen- Wallerstein. In 1792 Lang 
again betook himself to a university, this time to Gottingen. 
Here he came under the influence of the historian, Ludwig 
TimotheriS Spittler, from whom, as also from Johannes von 
Muller and Friedrich SchlCgel, his historical studies received a 
fresh impulse. At intervals from 1793 to 3:801 Lang was closely 
connected with the Prussian statesman Hardenberg, who 
employed him as his private ’ secretary and archivist, and in 
1797 he was present with Hardenberg at the congress of Rastadt 
as secretary to the legation. He was occupied chiefly with 
affairs of the principalities of Anspach and Bayreuth, newly 
acquired by Prussia, and especially j in the settlement of disputes 
with Bavaria as to their boundaries. 

When in 1865 the principalities became part of Bavaria, 
Lang entered the Bavarian service (1806), was ennobled in 
1808 andlrom 1 8 i o to 1 8 1 7 held the office of archivist in Munich. 
He agriiri ‘ devoted himself with great enthusiasm to historical 
studies, which : naturally dealt chiefly with Bavarian history. 
He evolved the theory, among other things, that the boundaries 
of the old counties or pagi (Gaue) were identical with those of the 
dioceses. This theory was combated iri later days, and caused 
great confusion in the province of historical geography. For 
the rest, Lang did great service to the study of the history of 
Bavaria, especially by bringing fresh material from the archives 
tb bear upon it; He also kept up his activity as a publicist, in 
1814' defending in a detailed and somewhat biassed paiftphlet 
the policy of the 'minister Montgelas, and he undertook critical 
studies in the history of the Jesuits. Iri 18 17 Lang retired from 
active life, rind until his death, which took place On the 26th 
of March i 835; lived* chiefly iri Arisbach. ? : : 7 A 1 
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Lang is best known through his Memoir en, which appeared at 
Brunswick in two parts in 1842, and were republished in 1881 
jn a second , edition. They contain much of interest for the 
history of the period,, but have to be used with the greatest 
caution on account of their pronounced tendency to satire. 

.. Lang’s character, as can be gathered especially from a considera- 
tion of his behaviour at Munich, is darkened by many shadows. 
He did not scruple, for instance, to strike out of the lists of 
witnesses to medieval charters, before publishing them, the 
n^mes of families which he disliked. 

Of his , very numerous literary productions the following may be 
'mentioned : Beitrdge zur Kenntnis der naturlichen und politischen 
Verfdssung des oetiingischen Vaterlandes (1786) ; Ein Votum liber den 
Witcher von einem Manne sine voto (1791) ; Historische Entwicklung 
>der y deutschen Steuerverfassungen (1793); Historische Prufung des 
.vermeintlichen Alters der deutschen Landstdnde (1796); Neuere 
Geschichte des Furstentums Bayreuth ( 1486-1603 ) (1798-18 1 1 ) ; 

• Tabellen iiber Fldcheninhalt &c. und bevorstehende Verluste de* 
deutschen Reichsstande. (On the occasion of the congress of Rastadt, 
1798) ; Der Minister Graf von Montgelas (1814); Geschichte der 
Jes.uiten.in Bayern (1819) ; and Bayerns Gauen (Nuremberg, 1830). 

Y See K. Th. v, Heigel, Augsburger allgemeine Zeitung for 1878, p. 
1969 et seq., 1986 et seq. (Beilage of the 14th and 15th of May); 
F. Muncker, in Allgemeine deutsche Biographie, vol. xvii. (1883); 
F. X. v. Wegele, Geschichte der deutschen Hisloriographie (1885). 

. . , a. hn.) 

LANGDELL, CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS (1826-1906), 
American jurist, was born in New Boston, Hillsborough county, 
New Hampshire, on the 22nd of May 1826, of English and 
Scotch-Irish ancestry. He studied at Phillips Exeter Academy 
in 1845-1848, at Harvard College in 1848-1850 and in the 
Harvard Law School in 1851-1854. He practised law in 1854- 
1870 in New York City, but he was almost unknown when, in 
January 1870, he was appointed Dane professor of law (and soon 
afterwards Dean of the Law Faculty) of Harvard University, 
Jo succeed Theophilus Parsons, to whose Treatise on the Law of 
Contracts ( 1853) he had contributed as a student. He resigned 
the deanship iri 1895, in 1900 became Dane professor emeritus, 
"and on the 6th of July 1906 died in Cambridge. He received 
the, degree of LL.D. in 1875; in 1903 a chair in the law school 
was named in his honour; and after his death one of the school’s 
bujlclings was named Langdell Hall, He made the Harvard 
Law; School a success by remodelling its administration and by 
introducing the “ case ” system of instruction. 

' ; Langdell wrote Selection of Cases on the Law of Contracts (1870, the 
first ’book used in the “ case ” system; enlarged, 1877); Cases on 
\ Sales (1872); Summary of Equity Pleading (1877, 2nd ed., 1883); 
Cases in- Equity Pleading (1883) ; and Brief Survey of Equity Juris- 
diction (1905). 

. LANGDON, JOHN (1741-1819), American statesman, was 
born in Eprtsmouth, New Hampshire, on the 25th of June 1741. 
After an apprenticeship in a counting-house, he led a seafaring 
life for several years, and became a shipowner and merchant. 
In:Decemb,er 1774; as a militia captain he assisted in the capture 
of Fort William and Mary at New Castle, New Hampshire, one 
of the, first overt acts of the American colonists against the 
property of the crown. He was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the last Royal Assembly of New Hampshire and 
then to the second Continental Congress in 1775, and was a 
member of the first Naval Committee of the latter, but he 
jesigned; in 1776, and in June 1776 became Congress’s agent of 
prizes, in New Hampshire and in 1 778 continental (naval) agent ; 
of Congress in this state, where he supervised the building of 
John Paul Jones’s “ Ranger ” (completed in June 1777), the 

America,” launched in 1 782, and other vessels. He was a 
judge of, the New Hampshire Court of Common Pleas in 1776- 
1777, a : member (and speaker) of the New Hampshire House of 
Representatives from 17.76 until 1782, a member of the state 
^Constitutional Convention of 1 778 and of the state Senate 
in 1784-1785, and in 1783-1784 was again a member of Congress. 
He contributed largely to raise troops in 1777 to meet Burgoyne; 
and he served as a, captain at Bennington and at Saratoga. He 
^as .president of . New Hampshire in 1 785-1 786 and in 1 788-1 789 ; 
a< member, of the Federal Constitutional Convention in 1787, 
where I he. yoted against: granting to Congress the power of 
issuing paper money; a member of the state convention which 


ratified theLe^eTal Constitution for New Hampshire; a member 
of the United States Senate, in 1789-1801, and its president pro 
tem. during the first Congress and the second session of the 
second Congress; a member of the New Hampshire House of 
Representatives in 1801-1805 and its speaker in 1803-1805; 
and governor of the state in 1805-1809 and in 1810-1812. He 
received nine electoral votes for the vice-presidency in 1808, 
and in 1812 was an elector on the Madison ticket. He died in 
Portsmouth on the 18th of September 1819. He was an able 
leader during the Revolutionary period, when his wealth and 
social position were of great assistance to the patriot . party. 
In the later years of his life in New Hampshire he was the most 
prominent of the local Republican leaders and built up his party 
by partisan appointments. He refused the naval portfolio in 
Jefferson’s cabinet. 

His elder brother, Woodbury Langdon (1739-1805), was a 
delegate to the Continental Congress in 1779-1780, a member of 
the executive council of New Hampshire in 1781-1784,. judge 
of the Supreme Court of the state in 1782 and in 1786-1790 
(although he had had no legal training), and a state senator in 
1784-1785. 

Alfred Langdon Elwyn has edited Letters by Washington , Adams , 
Jefferson and Others , Written During and After' the Revolution , to John 
Langdon of New Hampshire (Philadelphia, 1880), a book of great 
interest and value. See a biographical sketch of John Langdon by 
Charles R. Corning in the New England Magazine , vol. xxii. (Boston, 
i897)- 

LANGE, ANNE FRANQOISE ELIZABETH (1772-1816), 
French actress, was born in Genoa on the 17th of September 
1772, the daughter of a musician and an actress at the Cornedie 
Italienne. She made her first appearance on the stage at Tours 
in 1787 and a successful debut at the Comedie Frangaise in 1788 
in U Ecossaise and L 3 Oracle. She followed Talma and the others 
in 1791 to the Rue Richelieu, but returned after a few months 
to the Comedie Frangaise. Here her talent and beauty gave 
her an enormous success in Frangois de Neuchateau’s Pamela , 
the performance of which brought upon the theatre the vials 
of wrath of the Committee of Safety. With the author and the 
other members of the caste, she was arrested and imprisoned. 
After the 9th Thermidor she rejoined her comrades at the 
Feydeau, but retired on the 16th of December 1797, reappear- 
ing only for a few performances in 1807. She had, meantime, 
married the son of a rich Belgian named Simons. She died on 
the 25th of May 1816. 

LANGE, ERNST PHILIPP KARL (1813-1899), German 
novelist, who wrote under the pseudonym Philipp Galen , was 
born at Potsdam on the 21st of December 1813. He studied 
medicine at Berlin (1835-1840), and on taking his degree, in 
1840, entered the Prussian army as surgeon. In this capacity 
he saw service in the Schleswig-Holstein campaign of 1849. 
He settled at Bielefeld as medical practitioner and here issued 
his first novel, Der Inselkonig (1852. 3rd ed., 1858), which enjoyed 
considerable popularity. In Bielefeld he continued to wprk at 
his profession and to write, until his retirement, with the rank 
of Oberstabsarzt (surgeon-general) to Potsdam in 1878; there 
he died on the 20th of February 1899. Lange’s novels are 
distinguished by local colouring and pretty, though not powerful, 
descriptions of manners and customs. He particularly favoured 
scenes of English life, though he had never been in that country, 
and on the whole he succeeded well in his descriptions. Chief 
among his novels are, Der Irre von St James (1853, 5th ed., 
1871), and Emery Glandon (3rd ed., Leip., 1865), while of those 
dealing with the Schleswig-Holstein campaign Andreas Burns 
(1856) and Die Tochter des Diplomaten (1865) commanded 
considerable attention. 

His Gesammelte Schriften appeared in 36 vols. (1857-1866), 

LANGE, FRIEDRICH ALBERT (1828-1875), German phib 
osopher and sociologist, was born on the 28th of September 
1828, at Wald, near Solingen, the son of the theologian, J. P. 
Lange ( q.v .). He was educated at Duisburg, Zurich and Bonn, 
where he distinguished himself by gymnastics as , much as by 
study. In 1852 he became schoplmaster at Cologne; in 1855 
privatdozent in philosophy at Bonn; in 1858 schoolmaster 
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at Duisburg, resigning when the govetnhiehf^fofcfede school- 
masters to take part in political agitation. Laiige then entered 
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Langfeais has a church of the nth, 12th and 15th centuries but 
is chiefly interesting for the possession of a large cMteail built 


on a career of militant journalism in the cause of political and 
social reform. He was also prominent in the affairs of his town, 
yet found leisure to write most of his best-known books, Die 
Leibesubungen (1863), Die Arbeiterfrage (1865, 5th ed. 1894), 
Gesckichte des Materialismus und Kritik seiner Bedeutung in 
der Gegenwart (1866; 7th ed. with biographical sketch by H. 
Cohen, 1902; Eng. trans., E. C. Thomas, 1877), and J. S. 
Mill’s Ansichten iiber die sociale Frage (1866). In 1866, dis- 
couraged by^ affairs in Germany, he moved to Winterthur, 
near Zurich, To become connected with the democratic newspaper, 
Winterthur er Landbote, In 1869 he was Privatdozent Zurich, 
and next year professor. The strong French sympathies of the 
Swiss in the Franco- German War led to his speedy resignation. 
Thenceforward he gave up politics. In 1872 he accepted a 
professorship at Marburg. Unhappily, his vigorous frame was 
already stricken with disease, and, after a lingering illness, he 
died at Marburg, on the 23rd of November 1875, diligent to the 
end. His Logische Studien was published by H. Cohen in 1877 
(2nd ed. , 1 894) . His main work, the Gesckichte des M aterialismus , 
which is brilliantly written, with wide scientific knowledge and 
more sympathy with English thought than is usual in Germany, 
is rather a didactic exposition of principles than a history in 
the proper sense. Adopting the Kantian standpoint that we 
can know nothing but phenomena, Lange maintains that neither 
materialism nor any other metaphysical system has a valid 
claim to ultimate truth. For empirical phenomenal knowledge, 
however, which is all that man can look for, materialism with 
its exact scientific methods has done most valuable service. 
Ideal metaphysics, though they fail of the inner truth of things, 
have a value as the embodiment of high aspirations, in the same 
way as poetry and religion. In Lange’s Logische Studien , which 
attempts a reconstruction of formal logic, the leading idea is 
that reasoning has validity in so far as it can be represented in 
terms of space. His Arbeiterfrage advocates an ill-defined form 
of socialism. It protests against contemporary industrial 
selfishness, and against the organization of industry on the 
Darwinian principle of struggle for existence. 

See Q. A. Ellissen, F. A. Lange (Leipzig, 1891), and in Monatsch. d. 
Comeniusgesell. iii., 1894, 210 ff. ; H, Cohen in Preuss. Jahrb.< xxvii., 
1876, 353 ff. ; Vaihinger, Hartmann , Diihring und Lange (Iserlohn, 
1876); J. M. Boseh, F. A, Lange und sein Standpunkt d. Ideals 
(Frauenfeld, 1890); H. Braun, F. A. Lange, als Socialokonom (Halle, 
1881). (H. St.) 

LANGE, JOHANN PETER (1802-1884), German Protestant 
theologian j was of peasant origin and was born at Sonneborn 
near Elberfeld on the 10th of April 1802. He studied theology 
at Bonn (from 1822) under K. I. Nitzsch and G. C. F. Lucke, 
held several pastorates, and eventually (1854) settled at Bonn 
as professor of theology in succession to Isaac A. Dorner, 
becoming also in 1860 counsellor to the consistory. He died on 
the 9th of July 1884. Lange has been called the poetical 
theologian par excellence : “ It has been said of him that his 
thoughts succeed each other in such rapid and agitated waves 
that all calm reflection and all rational distinction become, 
in a manner, drowned” (F. Lichtenberger). As a dogmatic 
writer he belonged to the school of Schleiermacher. His Christ - 
liche Dogmatik (3 vols., 1849-1852, new edition, 1870) “ contains 
many fruitful and suggestive thoughts, which, however, are 
hidden under such a mass of bold figures and strange fancies, 
and suffer so much from want of clearness of presentation, 
that they did not produce any lasting effect ” (Otto Pfleiderer) . 

His other works include. Das Leben Jesu (3 vols., 1844-1847), Das 
apbsiolische Zeitalter (2 vols., 1853-1854), Qrundriss der theologischen 
Enzyklopadie ( 1 877) , ‘ Grundriss der christldchen Ethik (1878) , and 
Grundriss der Bibelkunde (1881). In 1857 he undertook with other 
scholars a Theologisch-homiletisches Bibelwerk, to which he contributed 
.commentaries on the first four books of the Pentateuch, Haggai, 
Zechariah, Malachi, Matthew, Mark, Revelation. The Bibelwerk 
hdT been translated, enlarged and revised under the general 
editorship of Dr Philip Schaff. 

LANGEAIS, a town of west-central France in the department 
of Indre-et-Loire, on the right bank of the Loire, 16 m. W.S.W. 
of Tours by rail. Pop. (1906) town, 1755; commune, 3550. 


soon after the middle of the 15th century by jean B5urr£, 
minister of Louis XI. Here the marriage of Charles VIII. and 
Anne of Brittany took place in 1491. In the park are the ruins 
of a keep of late 10th-century architecture, built by Fulk Nerra, 
count of Anjou. 

LANGEN, JOSEPH (1837-1901), German theologian, was born 
at Cologne on the 3rd of June 1837. He studied at Bonn, was 
ordained priest in 1859, was nominated, prof essbr extraordinary 
at the university of Bonn in 1864, and a professor in ordinary 
of the exegesis of the New Testament in 1867— afi office which 
he held till his death. He was one of the able band of professors 
who in 1870 supported Dollinger in his resistance to the Vatican 
decrees, and was excommunicated with Ignaz v. Dollinger, 
Johann Huber, Johann Friedrich, Franz Heinrich Reusch, 
Joseph Hubert Reinkens and others, for refusing to accept them. 
In 1878, in consequence of the permission given to priests to 
marry, he ceased to identify himself with the Old Catholic 
movement, although he was not reconciled with the Roman 
Catholic Church. Langen was more celebrated as a writer than 
as a speaker. His first work was an inquiry into the authorship 
of the Commentary on St Paul’s Epistles and the Treatise 
on Biblical Questions, ascribed to Ambrose and Augustine re- 
spectively. In 1868 he published an Introduction to the, New 
Testament , a work of which a second edition was called for in 
1873. He also published works on the Last Days of the Life 
of Jesus, on Judaism in the Time of Christ, on John of Damascus 
(1879) and an Examination of the Vatican Dogma in the Light 
of Patristic Exegesis of the New Testament. But he is chiefly 
famous for his History of the Church of Rome to the Pontificate 
of Innocent III, (4 vols., 1881-1893), a work of sound scholarship, 
based directly upon the authorities, the most important sources 
being woven carefully into the text. He also contributed largely 
to the Internationale theologische Zeitschrift , a review started 
in 1893 by the Old Catholics to promote the union of National 
Churches on the basis of the councils of the Undivided Church, 
and admitting articles in German, French and English. Among 
other subjects, he wrote on the School of Hierotheus, on Romish 
falsifications of the Greek Fathers, on Leo XIII., on Liberal 
Ultramontanism, on the Papal Teaching in regard to Morals, 
on Vincentius of Lerins and he carried on a controversy with 
Professor Willibald Beyschlag, of the German Evangelical 
Church, on the respective merits of Protestantism and Old 
Catholicism regarded as a basis for teaching the Christian faith. 
An attack of apoplexy put an end to his activity as a teacher and 
hastened his death, which occurred in July 1901. (J. J. L:*) 

LANGENBECK, BERNHARD RUDOLF KONRAD VON (1840- 
1,887), German surgeon, was born at Horneburg on the 9th of 
November 1810, and received his medical education at Gottingen, 
where he took his doctor’s degree in 1835 with a thesis on the 
structure of the retina. After a visit to France and England, he 
returned to Gottingen as Privatdozent, and in 1842 became 
professor of surgery and director of the Friedrichs Hospital at 
Kiel. Six years later he succeeded J. F. Dieffenbach (1794-1847) 
as director of the Clinical Institute for Surgery and Ophthal- 
mology at Berlin, and remained there till 1882, when failing 
health obliged him to retire. He died at Wiesbaden on the 30th 
of September 1887. Langenbeck was a bold and skilful operator;, 
but was disinclined to resort to operation while other means 
afforded a prospect of success. He devoted particular attention 
to military surgery, and was a great authority in the treatment 
of gunshot wounds. Besides acting as general field-surgeon of 
the army in the war with Denmark in 1848, he saw active service 
in 1864, t866, and again in the Franco- German campaign of 
1870-71. He was in Orleans at the end of 1870, after the city 
had been taken by the Prussians, and was unwearied in his 
attentions, whether as operator or consultant, to wounded men 
with whom every public building was packed. He also utilized 
the opportunities for instruction that thus arose, and the 
“ Militar-Aerztliche Gesellschaft,” which met. twice a week' for 
some months, and in the discussions of which every surgeon 
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in the city was invited to take part, irrespective of nationality, 
was mainly formed by his energy and enthusiasm; fie was 
ennobled for his services, in the Danish War of 1864. : 

LANGENSALZA, a town in the Prussian; province of Saxony, 
on the Salza, about 20 m. N. W. from Erfurt, Pop. (1905) 12,545. 
Near it are the remains of the old Benedictine monastery of 
Homburg or Hohenburg, where the emperor Henry IV. defeated 
the Saxons in 1075. The manufacture of cloth is the chief 
industry; lace, starch, machines, cigars and chemicals are also 
produced, while spinning, dyeing, brewing and printing are 
carried on. There is a sulphur bath in the neighbourhood, 
situated in a pleasant park, in which there are monuments to 
those who fell in the war of 1866. Langensalza became a town 
in 1 21 1 and was afterwards part of the electorate of Saxony. 
In 1815 it came into the possession of Prussia. It is remarkable 
in history as the scene of three battles: (1) the victory of the 
Prussians and English over the imperial army on the 15th of 
February 1761; (2) that of the Prussians over the Bavarians 
on the 17th of April 1813 ; and (3) the engagement on the 27th 
of June 1866 between the Prussians and the Hanoverians, in 
which the latter, though victorious in the field, were compelled 
to lay down their arms on the arrival of overwhelming Prussian 
reinforcements. 

See Gpschel, Chronik der Stadt Langensalza ; (Langensalza, 1818- 
1842) ; G. and H. Schiitz, Chronik der Stadt Langensalza (Langensalza, 
1901) ; and Gutbier, Schwefelbad Langensalza (Langensalza, 1900). 

LANGHAM, SIMON (d., 1376), archbishop of Canterbury and 
cardinal, was born at Langham in Rutland, becoming a monk 
in the abbey of St Peter at Westminster, and later prior and then 
abbot of this house. In 1360 he was made treasurer of England 
and in 1361 he became bishop of Ely; he was appointed chan- 
cellor of England in 1363 and was chosen archbishop of Canter- 
bury in 1366. Perhaps the most interesting incident in his 
primacy was when he drove the secular clergy from their college 
of Canterbury Hall, Oxford, and filled their places with monks. 
The expelled head of the seculars was a certain John de Wiclif, 
who has been identified with the great reformer Wycliffe. Not- 
withstanding the part Langham as chancellor had taken in the 
anti-papal measures of 13,65 and 1366 he was made a cardinal 
by Pope Urban V. in 1368. This step lost him the favour qf 
Edward III., and two months later he resigned his archbishopric 
and went to Avignon. He was soon allowed to hold other 
although less exalted positions in England, and in 1374 he was 
elected archbishop of Canterbury for the second time; but he 
withdrew his claim and died at Avignon on the 22nd of July 
1376. Langham’s tomb is the oldest monument to an ecclesiastic 
in Westminster Abbey; he left the residue of his estate— a large 
sum of money— to the abbey, and has been called its second 
founder. r ." 

LANGHOLM, a burgh of barony and police burgh of Dumfries- 
shire, Scotland. Pop. (1901) 3142. It is situated on both sides 
of the Esk, 16 m. N.E. of Annan, the. terminus of a branch line 
connecting with the North British railway system at Biddings 
Junction. The Esk is crossed by a three-arched stone bridge, 
uniting the old town on the left bank with the new on the right, 
and a suspension bridge. Ewes Water, which falls into the river, 
is spanned by a two-arched bridge, 1 m. N. of the town. The 
public buildings include the town hall— a substantial edifice 
with a tower rising in three tiers from the body of the structure, 
the Telford library, and the Hope hospital for aged poor. Already 
famous for its plaids and blankets, the prosperity of the burgh 
advanced when it took up the manufacture of tweeds. Distilling, 
brewing, dyeing and tanning are also important industries. The 
Esk and Liddel being favourite fishing streams,. Langholm is the 
headquarters of the association which protects the rights of 
anglers. About ijh. to the N.W. stands Langholm Lodge, a seat 
of the duke of Buccleuch, and some 4 m. S.E, is Gilnockie Tower, 
the peel-house that belonged to Johnny Armstrong, the free- 
booter, who was executed by order of ; Jamies V. in 1530- 

LANGHORNE, JOHN (1735-1779), English poet and translator 
of Plutarch, was born at, Kirkby Stephen, Westmorland. He 
at first supported himself as a private tutor and schoolmaster, 



and, havingrjak^^d^f! appointed (1766) to the -rectory 
;of •. died - on the 1st of April 1779. 

Jiis ppem^^tiginal and translations), and sentimental tales, are 
now forgottenphut his translation of Plutarch’s Lives (1770), in 
which he had the co-operation of his elder brother William 
(1721-1772), is not yet superseded. It is far less vigorous than 
Sir Thomas North’s version ('translated from Amyot) but is free 
from its inaccuracies. His poems were published in 1804 by his 
son, J..T, Langhorne, with a memoir of the author; they will 
also be found in R. Anderson’s Poets of Great Britain, xi. (1794) 
and A. Chalmers’s English Poets, xvi. (1810), with memoir. 
Of his poems, The Country Justice, a plea for the neglected poor, 
and The Fables of Flora , were the most successful; of his prose 
writings, The Correspondence between Theodosius and Constantia, 
founded on a well-known story in the Spectator (No. 164). 

LANGIEWICZ, MARYAN (1827-1887), Polish patriot, was 
born at Krotoszyn, in the province of Posen, on the 5th of August 
1827, his father being the local doctor. Langiewicz was educated 
at Posen, Breslau and Prague, and was compelled to earn his 
daily bread by giving lectures. He subsequently entered the 
Prussian Landwehr .and served for a year in the royal guard. 
In i860 he migrated to Paris and was for a time professor in the 
high school founded there by Mieroslawski. The same year he 
took part in Garibaldi’s Neapolitan campaign, and was then a 
professor in the military school at Cuneo till the establishment 
was closed. In 1862 he entered into communication with the 
central Polish committee at Warsaw, and on the outbreak of the 
insurrection of the 22nd of January 1863, took the command of 
the armed bands. He defeated the Russians at Wachock and 
Slupia (February),, capturing 1000 muskets and 8 cannon. This 
victory d r ew hundreds of young recruits to his standard, till 
at last he had 12,000 men at his disposal. On the 23rd of 
February he again defeated the, Russians, at Malogoszcza, and 
captured 500 muskets and 2 cannon. On the 10th of March 
he proclaimed himself dictator and attempted to form a regular 
government; but either he had insufficient organizing talent, 
or had not time enough to carry out his. plans, and after a fresh 
series of engagements his army was almost annihilated at Zagosc 
(18th of March), whereupon he took refuge in Austrian territory 
and was interned at Tarnow. He was subsequently transferred 
to the fortress o‘f Josephstadt, from which he was released in 
1865. He then lived at Solothurn as a citizen of the Swiss 
Republic, and subsequently entered the Turkish service as Langie 
Bey. He died at Constantinople on the nth of May 1887. 

See Boleslaw Limanowski, The National Insurrection of 1863-64 
(Pol.) (Lemberg, 1900) ; Paolo Mazzoleni, I Bergamaschi in Polonia 
nel 1863 (Bergamo, 1893) > W. H. Bavink, De Poolsche opstand 1863 , 
&c. (Haarlem, 1864). 

LANGLAND, WILLIAM (c. 1332 -c. 1400), the supposed 
English poet, generally regarded until recently as the single 
author of the remarkable 14th-century poem Piers the Plowman. 
Its full title is— The Vision of William concerning Piers the 
Plowman, together with Vita de Do-wel, Do-bet, et Do-best , secundum 
Wit et Resoun; usually given in Latin as Visio Willelmi de 
Petro Plowman, &c.; the whole work being sometimes briefly 
described as Liber de Petro Plowman. We know nothing of 
William Langland except from the supposed evidence of the MSS. 
of the poem and the text itself, and it will be convenient first 
to. give a brief general description of them. 

The poem exists in three forms. If we denote these by the 
names of A^text (or- Vernon), B -text (or Crowley), and C-text 
(or Whitaker), we find, of the first, ten MSS., of the second 
fourteen, and of the third seventeen, besides seven others of a 
mixed type. It will be seen that we thus have abundance of 
material, a circumstance which proves the great popularity of the 
poem in former times. Owing to the frequent expressions which 
indicate a desire for reformation in religion, it. was, in the time of 
Edward VI., considered worthy of being printed. Three impres- 
sions of the B-text were printed by Robert Crowley in 1550; 
and, one of these was badly reprinted by Owen Rogers in 1561. 
In 1813 the best MS. of the C-text was printed by Dr E. Whitaker. 
Ip 1842 Mr Thomas Wright printed an edition from an excellent 


MS. of the B-text indie Kbrary of Trifiifiy Cambridge 

(2nd ed., ; 1856, new ed., 1895). A ^complete- edition of all 
three texts was printed for the Early' English Text Society as 
edited by the Rev. W. W. Skekt, with the addition of Richard 
the Redeless y and containing full notes to all three texts, with a 
glossary land indexes, in 1867-1885. The Clarendon Press 
edition, by the same editor, appeared in 1886. 

The A-text contains a prologue and 1 2 passus or cantos (i.-iv. , 
the visiofi of the Lady Meed; v.-viii., the vision of Piers the 
Plowman; ix.-xii., the vision of Do-wel, Dod^et and Do-best), 
with 2 567 lines. The B-text is much longer, containing 7 242 
lines, with additional passus following after xi. of A, the earlier 
passus being altered in various respects. The C-text, with 7357 
lines, is a revision of B. 

The general contents of the poem may be gathered from a 
brief description of the C-text. This is divided into twenty-three 
passus, nominally comprising four parts, called respectively 
Visit) de Retro Plowman, Visio de Do-wel, Visio de Do-bet and 
Visio de Do-best. Here Do-bet signifies “ do better ” in modern 
English; the explanation of the names being that he who does 
a, kind action does welly he who teaches others to act kindly does 
better y whilst he who combines both practice and theory, both 
doing good himself &nd teaching others to do the same, does best. 
But the visions by no means closely correspond to these descrip- 
tions; and Skeat divides the whole into a set of eleven visions, 
which may be thus enumerated: (1) Vision of the Field Full of 
Folk, of Holy Church, and of the Lady Meed (passus i.-v.) ; 
(2) Vision of the Seven Deadly Sins, and of Piers the Plowman 
(pass, vi.-x.); (3) Wit, Study, Clergy and Scripture (pass, xi., 

xii. ); (4) Fortune, Nature, Recklessness and Reason (pass. 

xiii. , xiv.) ; (5) Vision of Imaginative (pass, xv.); (6) Conscience, 
Patience and Act iva- Vita (pass. xvi.y Xvii.) ; (7) Free-will and 
the Tree of Charity (pass, xviii., xix.J; * (8). Faith, Hope and 
Charity (pass, xx.) ; (9) The Triumph of Piers the Plowman, 
i.e. the Crucifixion, Burial and Resurrection of Jesus Christ 
(pass, xxi.); (10) The Vision of Grace (pass, xxii.); (n) The 
Vision of Antichrist (pass, xxiii.). 

The bare outline of the C-text gives little idea of the real 
nature of the poem. The author’s object, as Skeat describes it , 
was to “ afford himself opportunities (of which he has amply 
availed himself) for describing the life and manners of the poorer 
classes; for- inveighing against clerical abuses and the rapacity 
of the friars; for representing the miseries’ caused by the great 
pestilences then prevalent and by the hasty and ill-advised 
marriages Consequent thereupon; and for denouncing lazy 
workmen and sham beggars, the corruption and bribery then 
too common in the law courts* and all the numerous forms of 
falsehood which are at all time the fit subjects for satire and 
indignant exposure. In describing, for example, the seven 
deadly sins, he gives so exact a description of Glutton and Sloth 
that the reader feels them to be no mere abstractions, but drawn 
from the life; and it becomes hardly more difficult to realize 
Glutton than it is to realize Sir John Falstaff. The numerous 
allegorical personages so frequently introduced, such as Scripture, 1 
Clergy, Conscience, Patience and the like*- are all mouthpieces 
of the author himself, uttering for the most part his own senti- 
ments, but sometimes speaking in accordance with the character 
which each is supposed to represent. The theological disquisi- 
tions which are occasionally introduced are somewhat dull and 
tedious, but the earnestness of • the author’s purpose and his 
energy of language tend to relieve them, and there are not many 
passages which might have been omitted without loss. The 
poem is essentially one of those which improve on a second 
reading, and as a linguistic monument it is of very high value. 

' Mere extracts from the poem, even if rather numerous and of 
some length, fail to give a fair idea of it. The whole deserves, 
and will repay, a careful study; indeed, there are not many 
single works from which a studerit of English literature and of 
the English language may derive more > substantial benefit. 

M The metre is alliterative, and destitute of final rhyme. It is 
not very regfilar, as the author’s earnestness led him to use the 
Jhttest words father thap those which merely served the purpose 


of rhythm. The chief rule is that, in general, the same letter 
or combination of letters should begin three stressed syllables 
in the same line, as, for example, in the line which may be 
modernized thus: ‘ Of all wanner of wen, the wean and the 
rich.’ Sometimes there are but two such rhyme-letters, as: 

‘ Might of the commons wade him to reign.’ Sometimes there 
are jour , as: ‘ In a summer season, when soft was the sun . 9 
There is invariably a pause, more or less distinct, in the middle 
of each line ” (Ency. Brit ., 9th ed., art. Langland). 

The traditional view, accepted by such great authorities as 
Skeat and Jusserand, that a single author — and that author 
Langland — was responsible for the whole poem, in all its 
versions, has been so recently disputed that it seems best to 
state it in Skeat’s own words, before giving briefly the alternative 
view, which propounds a theory of composite authorship, denying 
any real existence to “ William Langland.” The account of the 
single-author theory is repeated from Professor Skeat’s article 
in the 9th edition of this work, slightly revised by him in 1905 
for this edition. 

“ The author’s name is not quite certain, and the facts concern- 
ing his life are few and scanty. As to his Christian name we are 
sure, from various allusions in the poem itself, and the title 
Visio Willelmiy &c., in many MSS.; so that we may at once 
reject the suggestion that his name may have been Robert. 
In no less than three MSS. [of the C-text; one not later than 
1427] occurs the following colophon: ‘ Explicit visio Willelmi 
W. de Petro le Plowman.’ What is here meant by W. it is 
difficult to conjecture; but it is just possible that it may repre- 
sent Wychwood (of which more presently), or Wigornensis, i.e. 
of Worcester. As to the surname, we find the note that 4 Robert 
or William Langland made pers ploughman,’ in a handwriting 
of the 15th century, on the fly-leaf of a MS. copy [of the B-text] 
formerly belonging to Lord Ashburnham, and now in the British 
Museum; and in a Dublin MS. [of the C-text] is the note [in a 
15th-century hand] : ‘Memorandum, quod Stacy de Rokayle, 
pater Willielmi de Langlond, qui Stacius fuit generosus et 
morabatur in Schiptone-under-Whicwode, tenens domini le 
Spenser in comitatu Oxon., qui predictus WilJielmus fecit librum 
qui vocatur Perys Ploughman.’ There is no trace of any 
Langland family in the midland counties, while the Langley 
; family were wardens of Wychwood forest in Oxfordshire between 
the years 1278 and 1362; but this consideration can hardly 
set aside the above statement. According to Bale, our author 
was born at Cleobury Mortimer, which is quite consistent with 
the supposition that his father may have removed from that 
place to Shipton in Oxfordshire, as there seems to have been a 
.real connexion between the families in those places. 

‘■The internal evidence concerning the author is fuller and 
more satisfactory. By piecing together the various hints 
concerning himself which the poet gives us, we may compile 
the following account. His name was William (and probably 
Langland), and he was born about 1332, perhaps at Cleobury 
Mortimer in Shropshire. His father, who was doubtless a franklin 
or farmer, and his other friends put him to school, made a 
‘clerk’ or scholar of him, and taught him what Holy Writ 
meant. In 1362, at the age of about thirty, he found himself 
wandering upon the Malvern hills, and fell asleep beside a stream, 
and saw in a vision a field full of folk, i.e. this present world, 
and many other remarkable sights which he duly records. From 
this supposed circumstance he named his poem The Vision 
of Williamy though it is really a succession of visions, since 
he mentions several occasions on which he awoke, and afterwards 
again fell asleep ; and he even tells us of some adventures which 
befel him in his waking moments. In some of these visions there 
is no mention of Piers the Plowman, but in others he describes 
him as being the coming reformer who was to remedy all abuses, 
and restore the world to a right condition. It is remarkable that 
his conception of this reformer changes from time to time, and 
becomes more exalted as the poem advances. *At first he is no 
more than a ploughman, one* of the true and honest labourers 
who are the salt of the earth; but at last he is identified with 
the great reformer who has come already, the regenerator of the 
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world in the person of Jesus Christ; in the authors own phrase — 
‘Petrus est Christus.’ If this be borne in mind, it will not be 
possible to make the mistake into which so many have fallen, 
of speaking of Piers the Plowman as being the author, not the 
subject, of the poem. The author once alludes to the nickname 
of Long Will bestowed upon him from his tallness of stature— 
just as the poet Gascoigne was familiarly called Long George. 
Though there is mention of the Malvern hills more than once near 
the beginning of the poem, it is abundantly clear that the poet 
lived for ‘ many years in Cornhill (London), with his wife Kitte 
and his daughter Calote.’ He seems to have come to London 
soon after the dtrte of the first commencement of his work, and 
to have long continued there. He describes himself as being 
a tali man, one who was loath to reverence lords or ladies or 
persons in gay apparel, and not deigning to say ‘ God save you ’ 
to the sergeants whom he met in the street, insomuch that many 
people took him to be a fool. He was very poor, wore long robes, 
and had a shaven crown, having received the clerical tonsure. 
But he seems only to have taken minor orders, and earned a 
precarious living by singing the placebo, dirige and seven psalms 
for the good of men’s souls. The fact that he was married may 
explain why he never rose in the church. But he had another 
source of livelihood in his ability to write out legal documents, 
and he was extremely familiar with the law courts at Westminster. 
His leisure time must have been entirely occupied with his 
poem, which was essentially the work of his lifetime. He was 
not satisfied with rewriting it once, but he actually re-wrote it 
twice; and from the abundance of the MSS. which still exist 
we can see its development from the earliest draught (A-text), 
written about 1362, to its latest form (C-text), written about 
I 393- 1 

“ In 1399, just before the deposition of Richard II., appeared 
a poem addressed to the king, who is designated as ‘ Richard the 
Redeless,’ i.e. devoid of counsel. This poem, occurring in only 
one MS. [of the B-text] in which it is incomplete, breaking off 
abruptly in the middle of a page, may safely be attributed to 
Langland, who was then in Bristol. As he was at that time 
about sixty-seven years of age, we may be sure that he did not 
long survive the accession of Henry IV. It may here be observed 
that the well-known poem entitled Pierce Ploughman’s Crede, 
though excellently written, is certainly an imitation by another 
hand; for the Pierce Ploughman of the Crede is very different 
in conception from the subject of ‘ William’s Vision.’ ” 

On the other hand, the view taken by Professor J. M. Manly, 
of Chicago, which has recently obtained increasing acceptance 
among scholars, is that the early popularity of the Piers Plowman 
poems has resulted in “ the confusion of what is really the work 
of five different men,” and that Langland himself is “ a mythical 
author.” The argument for the distinction in authorship rests 
on internal evidence, and on analysis of the style, diction and 
“ visualizing ” quality within the different texts. Whereas 
Skeat, regarding the three texts as due to the same author, 
gives most attention to the later versions, and considers B 
the intermediate form, as on the whole the best, Manly recognizes 
in A the real poet, and lays special stress on the importance 
of attention to the A-text, and particularly pass, i.-viii. In 
this A-text the two first visions are regarded as by a single 
author of genius, but the third is assigned to a continuator 
who tried to imitate him, the whole conclusion of the 12th 
passus being, moreover, by a third author, whose name, John 
But, is in fact given towards the end, but in a way leading Skeat 
only to credit him with a few lines. The same process of analysis 
leads to crediting the B-text and the C-text to separate and 
different authors, B working over the three visions of the A- 
text and making additions of his own, while C again worked 
over the B-text. The supposed references to. the original author 
A, introduced by B and C, are then to be taken as part of the 
fiction. Who were the five authors? That question is left 
unsolved. John But, according to Professor Manly, was “ doubt- 
less a scribe ” or “a minstrel..” B, C and the continuator 
of A “ seem to have been clerics, and, from their criticisms 
1 According to Jusserand, 1398. 


of monks: and Mars, to halve been of the secular clergy,” C 
being “ a better scholar than either the continuator of A of B.” 
A, who “ exempts from his satire no order of society except 
monks,” may have been himself a monk, but “ as he exhibits 
no special technical knowledge or interests ” he “ may have 
been a layman.” As regards Richard the Redeless, Professor 
Manly attributes this to another imitator; he regards identity 
of authorship as out of the question, in consequences of differences 
in style and thought, apart altogether from the conclusion as 
to the authorship of Piers the Plowman . * 

See the editions already referred to: The Deposition of Richard II., 
ed. T. Wright (Camden Society), which is the same poem as Richard 
the Redeless ; Warton, Hist, of Eng. Poetry, Rev. H. H. Milman, 
Hist, of Latin Christianity ; G. P. Marsh, Lectures on English', 
H. Morley, English Writers', B. ten Brink, Early English Literature ; 
J. J. Jusserand, Observations sur la vision de P. P. (Paris, 1879); 
Les Anglais au moyen dge: V Epopee mystique de William Langland 
(1893, Eng. trans. Piers Plowman, revised and enlarged by another 
1894); J. M. Manly in Cambridge Hist, of English Lit., vol. ii. and 
bibliography. A long and careful summary of the whole poem is 
given in Morley’s English Writers, and is repeated in his Illustrations 
of English Religion j ch. iii. 

LANGLEY, SAMUEL PIERPONT (1834-1906), American 
physicist and astronomer, was born at Roxbury, Boston, 
Massachusetts, on the 22nd of August 1834. After acting 
for a short time as assistant in Harvard College Observatory, 
he was appointed assistant professor of mathematics in theU.S. 
Naval Academy in 1866, and in the following year became director 
of the Allegheny Observatory at Pittsburg, a position which he 
held until his selection in 1887 as secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington. His name is especially associated 
with two main branches of investigation — aeronautics, and the 
exploration of the infra-red portions of the solar spectrum. 
The study of the latter he took up as a result of the publication 
in 1871 of an energy-curve of the spectrum by S. I. Lamansky. . 
The imperfections of the thermopile, with which he began his 
work, led him, about 1880, to the invention of the bolometer, 
an instrument of extraordinary delicacy, which in its most 
refined form is believed to be capable of detecting a change of 
temperature amounting to less than one-hundred-millionth of 
a degree Centigrade. Depending on the fact that the electrical 
conductivity of a metallic conductor is decreased by heat, it 
consists of two strips of platinum, arranged to form the two arms 
of a Wheatstone bridge; one strip being exposed to a source 
of radiation from which the other is shielded, the heat causes 
a change in the resistance of one arm, the balance of the bridge 
is destroyed, and a deflection is marked on the galvanometer. 
The platinum strips are exceedingly minute, being in some 
cases, only -5-^ in. in width, and less than oneTenth of that 
amount in thickness. By the aid of this instrument, Langley, 
working on Mount Whitney, 12,000 ft. above sea-level, discovered 
in 1881 an entirely unsuspected extension of the invisible 
infra-red rays, which he called the “ new spectrum.” The 
importance of his achievement may be judged from the fact 
that, while the visible spectrum includes rays having wave-lengths 
of from about 0*4 (i to 0*76 /j, and no invisible heat-rays were 
known before 1881 having a wave-length greater than 1 *8 ju, 
he detected rays having a wave-length of 5-3 p. In addition., 
taking advantage of the accuracy with which the bolometer 
can determine the position of a source of heat by which it is 
affected, he mapped out in this infra-red spectrum over 700 
dark lines or bands resembling the Fraunhofer lines of the visible 
spectrum, with a probable accuracy equal to that of refined 
astronomical observations. In aeronautics he succeeded in 
demonstrating the practicability of mechanical flight. He first 
undertook a preliminary inquiry into the principles upon which 
flight depends, and established at Allegheny a huge “whirling 
table,” the revolving arm of which could be driven by a steam- 
engine at any circumferential speed up to 70 m. an hour. The 
construction of a flying machine was next attempted. The 
first difficulty was to make it sufficiently light in relation to 
the power its machinery could develop; and several machines 
were built in which trials were made of steam, and of compressed 
1 air and carbonic acid gas as motive agents. _ About 1893 a 



satisfactory machine was ready, and a new Series of .troubles had 
to be faced, for it had to. be launched at a certain initial speed, ; 
and in the face of any wind that might be blowing. . To enable 
these conditions to be fulfilled, as well as to ensure that the 
machine, when it fell, should fall on water, the experiments 
were carried out on the Potomac river, some 30 m. below Washing- 
ton. It was not till the autumn of 1894 that an efficient launching 
apparatus was devised, and then the wings were found not to be 
strong enough to bear the pressures to which they were subjected. 
Various other delays and mishaps followed, but ultimately, on 
the 6th of May 1896, a: successful flight was made. On that 
day an aerodrome, weighing about 30 lb and about 16 ft. in 
length, with wings measuring between 12 and 13 ft. from tip 
to tip, twice sustained itself in the air for if minutes (the full 
time for which it was supplied with fuel and water), and traversed 
on each occasion a distance of over half a mile, falling gently 
into the water when the engines stopped. Later in the same 
year, on the 28th of November, a similar aerodrome flew about 
three-quarters of a mile, attaining a speed of 30 m. an hour. 
In 1903 he experimented with an aerodrome capable of carrying 
a man, but repeated accidents prevented it from being launched, 
and finally through lack of funds the experiments had to be 
abandoned without the machine ever having been free in the 
air (see also Flight and Flying). Langley died on the 27th of 
February 1906. 

LANGLOIS, HIPPOLYTE (1,839- )> French general, was 

born at Besangon in 1839, and, after passing through the ficole 
Polytechnique, was appointed to the artillery as sub-lieutenant 
in 1858, attaining the rank of captain, in, 1866. He served in the 
army of Metz in the war of 1870. Eight years later he became 
major, in 1887 lieutenant-colonel and in 1888 colonel. At this 
time he was appointed professor of artillery at theEcolede Guerre, 
and in this post he devoted himself to working out the tactical 
principles of the employment of .field artillery under the new 
conditions of armament of which he foresaw the advent. The 
public result of his work was the great treatise & Artillerie de 
campagne (1891-1892), which may still be regarded as the classic 
of the arm. In 1894 he became general, of brigade, and in 1898 
general of division. For two years after this he was the com- 
mandant of the Ecole de Guerre at the time that the modern 
French strategical and tactical “ doctrine ” was being developed 
and taught. He was, however, regarded as a leader as well as a 
theorist, and in 1901 he was selected to command the XX. Army 
Corps on the German frontier, popularly called the “ iron ” 
corps. In 1902 he became a member of the Conseil superieur de 
la Guerre, consisting of senior generals marked out for the higher 
commands in war. He retired from the active list in 1904 on 
reaching the age limit, andy devoted himself with the greatest 
energy to critical military literature. In 1907 he began the 
publication of a monthly journal of military art and history, 
the Revue militaire generate. The most important of his other 
works ar e Enseignements de deux guerres recentes and Consequences 
tactiques du progrbs de Varmement. 

LANGPORT, a market town in the eastern parliamentary 
division of Somersetshire, England, 13I m. E. of Taunton by 
the Great Western railway. Pop. (1991) 890. It lies on the 
right (east) bank of the river Parret, near the. point where that 
river debouches from the hills on to the plain through which it 
flows to the Bristol Channel. The main street leads up a slope 
from the river to the fine. Perpendicular church of All Saints. 
Close to this an archway crosses the road, bearing a Perpendicular 
building known as the hanging diapel. After serving this 
purpose it housed first the grammar-school (founded 1675), 
then the Quekett museum, .named after John Thomas Quekett 
(1815-1861) the histologist, a native of the town, whose father 
was master of the school. The hanging chapel afterwards became 
a masonic hall. Not far distant is the church of Huish Episcopi, 
with one of the finest of the Perpendicular towers for which 
Somersetshire is noted. Langport has a considerable general and 
agricultural trade. ' * 

Langport {Llongborth, Langeberga x Larigeport) owed its origin to its 
defensible position on a hill, and its growth to its facilities for trade 
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on the chief river of Somerset. It occupies the site of the British town 
of Llongborth, and was important during the Roman occupation. 
It was a royal borough in Saxon times, and in 1086 had 34 resident 
burgesses. The first charter, given by Elizabeth in 1562, recognized 
that Langport was a borough of great antiquity,- which had enjoyed 
considerable privileges, being governed by a portreve. It was in- 
corporated by James I. in 1617, but the corporation was abolished in 
1883. Langport was represented in parliament in 1304 and 1306. 
The charter of 1562 granted three annual fairs to Langport, on the 
28th of June,* the nth of November and the second Monday in Lent. 
One fair only is now held, on the 3rd of September, which is a horse 
and cattle fair. A Saturday market was held under the grant of 
1562, but in the 19th century the market day was changed to 
Tuesday. 

LANGREO, a town of northern Spain, in the province of 
Oviedo, in very hilly country, on the left bank of the river Nalon, 
and on a branch railway from Oviedo to Labiana. Pop. (1900) 
18,714. In the neighbourhood large quantities of wheat, hdmp, 
fruit and cider are produced; and there are important coal 
and iron mines, foundries, and factories for the manufacture of 
coarse cloth. 

LANGRES, a town of eastern. France, capital of an arrondisse- 
ment in the department of Haute-Marne, 22 m. S.S.E. of Chau- 
mont on the eastern railway to Belfort. Pop. (1906) town, 
6663; commune, 9803. Langres stands at a height of some 
1550 ft. on a jutting promontory of the tableland known as the 
plateau de . Langres, and overlooks eastward and westward 
respectively the valleys of the Marne and its tributary the 
Bonnelle. From the cathedral tower and the ramparts which 
surround the town there is an extensive view over the valley 
of the Marne, the Vosges and the Cote d’Or, and in clear weather 
Mt Blanc (160 m. distant) is visible. The cathedral of St Mammes, 
for the most part in the Transitional style of the 12th century, 
has a west front in the Graeco-Roman style of the 18th century 
and a fine Renaissance chapel. The church of St Martin (13th, 
15th and 1 8th centuries) possesses a figure of Christ of the 16th 
century, one of the finest wood carvings known. The ramparts 
are protected by several towers, most of which date from the 
1 6th century. The Gallo-Roman gate, one of four entrances 
in the Roman period, is preserved, but is walled up. The 
Porte des Moulins (17th century) is the most interesting of the 
other gates. The town possesses a museum rich in Gallo-Roman 
antiquities, a picture gallery v and an important library. The 
birth of Denis Diderot here is commemorated by a statue. 
Langres is the seat of a bishop and a sub-prefect, and has tribunals 
of first instance and of commerce, a higher ecclesiastical seminary 
and communal colleges for both sexes. It manufactures 
well-knqwn cutlery and grind-stones. Trade is in grain and 
other farm-produce, live stock, wine, &c. 

Langres, the ancient Andematunum , was capital of the Lingones. 
Under Roman rule it was at first to some extent autonomous, 
but was reduced to the rank of colony after the revolt of the 
chief Sabinus in a.d. 71. The bishopric was founded about 200 
and in the middle ages its holders became peers of the realm and 
enjoyed the temporal power in the town. In 301 the Alemanni 
were defeated at Langres by the Romans, but in the next century 
it was burnt by the Vandals and by Attila. 

The “ plateau of Langres ” appears frequently in the military 
history of the 18th and 19th centuries as a dominant strategic point, 
though its importance as such has appealed chiefly to the advocates 
of wars of positions and passive defence. The modern fortifications 
of Langres, which serves as a second line fortress, consist of (a) Fort 
St Menge or Ligniville on high ground above the confluence of the 
Marne and the Neuilly brook, about 5 m. N. by W. .of the town; 
( b ) the west front, comprising Humes battery (2I m. N.W. of 
Langres), Fort de la Pointe de Diamant, and the redoubts of 
Perrancey, Le Fays and Noidant (the last 4 m. S.W. of the town), 
overlooking the deep valley of the Mouche brook (this front was 
attacked in the mock siege of August 1907) ; ( c ) the south front, 
comprising Fort de la Bonnelle or Deeres (2 m. S.S.W. of the town), a 
small work commanding the Chalon-Langres road, Le M ont and Le 
Pailly batteries, Fort Vercingetorix, the -last, 5 m. S.W. of the place, 
standing on a steep and narrow spur of the main plateau, and in 
second line the old fort de la Marnotte, and the large bastioned 
citadel (the town enceinte is “declassee”) ; (d) the east front, marked 
by Forts Montlandon and Plesnoy at the north and south ends re- 
spectively of a long steep ridge, 6 m. E. of Langres, the bridges over 
the Marne leading t hese works being commanded by Fort Peigney, 


a work about half a mile east of the town; (e) Fort Dampietre, 8 iff. 
N.E. of the town, which commands all the main approaches from 
the north, and completes the circle by crossing its fire with that of 
Fort St Menge. 

LANGTOFT, PETER (d. c. 1307), English chronicler, took 
his name from the village of Langtoft in Yorkshire, and was 
a canon of the Augustinian priory in Bridlington. His name 
is also given as Langetoft and Langetost. He wrote in French 
verse a Chronicle dealing with the history of England from the 
earliest times to the death of Edward I. in 1307. It consists of 
three parts and contains about 9000 rhyming verses. The 
earlier part of the Chronicle is taken from Geoffrey of Monmouth 
and other writers; for the period dealing with the reign of 
Edward I. Langtoft is a contemporary and valuable authority, 
especially for affairs in the north of England and in Scotland. 
Langtoft’s Chronicle seems to have enjoyed considerable popu- 
larity in the north, and the latter part of it was translated into 
English by Robert Mannyng, sometimes called Robert of Brunne, 
about 1330. It has been edited for the Rolls Series by T. Wright 
(1866-1868). 

See Wright’s preface, and also O. Preussner, Robert Mannyng of 
Brunne' s Ubersetzung von Pierre de Langtofts Chronicle und ihr 
Verhdltniss zum Originate (Breslau, 1891). 

LANGTON, JOHN (d. 1337), chancellor of England and bishop 
of Chichester, was a clerk in the royal chancery, and became 
chancellor in 1292. He obtained several ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments, but owing to the resistance of Pope Boniface VIII. he 
failed to secure the bishopric of Ely in 1298, although he was 
supported by Edward I. and visited Rome to attain his end. 
Resigning his office as chancellor in 1302, he was chosen bishop 
of Chichester in 1305, and again became chancellor shortly after 
the accession of Edward II. in 1307. Langton was one. of the 
“ ordainers ” elected in 1310, and it was probably his connexion 
with this body that led to his losing the office of chancellor about 
this time. He continued, however, to take part in public affairs; 
mediating between the king and Earl Thomas of Lancaster in 
1318, and attempting to do so between Edward and his rebellious 
barons in 1321. He died in June or July 1337. Langton built 
the chapterhouse at Chichester, and was a benefactor of the 
university of Oxford. 

LANGTON, STEPHEN (d. 1228), cardinal and archbishop of 
Canterbury, was the son of Engiish parents; but the date and 
place of his birth are unknown. Since he became early in his 
career a prebendary of York, and since his brother Simon 
(d. 1248) was elected 1 to that see in 1215, we may suppose the 
family to have been of northern extraction. Stephen, however, 
migrated to Paris, and having graduated in that university 
became one of its most celebrated theologians. This was 
probably the time when he composed his voluminous com- 
mentaries (many of which still exist in manuscript) and divided 
the Bible into chapters. At Paris also he contracted the friend- 
ship with Lothar of Segni, the future Innocent III., which played 
so important a part in shaping his career. Upon becoming pope, 
Innocent summoned Langton to Rome, and in 1206 designated 
him as cardinal-priest of S. Chrysogonus. Immediately after- 
wards Langton was drawn into the vortex of English politics. 

Archbishop Hubert Walter had died in 1205, and the 
election of his successor had raised thorny questions. The 
suffragans of Canterbury claimed a share in choosing the new 
primate, although that right had been exclusively reserved to 
the monks of Canterbury by a papal privilege; and John 
supported the bishops since they were prepared to give their 
votes for his candidate, John de Gray, bishop of Norwich. A 
party of the younger monks, to evade the double pressure of 
the king and bishops, secretly elected their sub-prior Reginald 
and sent him to Rome for confirmation. The plot leaked out; 
the rest of the monks were induced to elect John de Gray, and 
he too' was despatched to Rome. After hearing the case Innocent 

1 Pope Innocent, however, would not confirm this election, and the 
disappointed candidate threw himself into the contest between the 
English barons on the one side and King John and the pope on the 
other. Later Simon made peace with Henry III. and was appointed 
archdeacon of Canterbury ; he was consulted by Pope Gregory IX. 
and was sent to France on diplomatic business by Henry III. 


declared both elptioiiS Void; and with John’s consent ordered 
that a new election should be made in his presence by the 
representatives of the monks. The latter, having confessed 
that they had given John a secret pledge to elect none but the 
bishop of Norwich, were released from the promise by Innocent; 
and at his suggestion elected Stephen Langton, who was con- 
secrated by the pope on the 17th of June 1207. On hearing the 
news the king banished the monks off Canterbury and lodged 
a protest with the pope, in which he threatened to prevent any 
English appeals from being brought to Rome. Innocent replied 
by laying England under an interdict (March 1208), and ex- 
communicating the king (November 1209). As John still 
remained obstinate, the pope at length invited the French king 
Philip Augustus to enter England and depose him. It Was 
this threat which forced John to sue for a reconciliation; and 
the first condition exacted was that he should acknowledge 
Langton as archbishop. During these years Langton had been 
residing at Pontigny, formerly the refuge of Becket. He had 
addressed to the English people a dignified protest against the 
king’s conduct, and had at last pressed the pope to take extreme 
measures. But he had consistently adopted towards John 
as conciliatory an attitude as his duty to the chutch would 
allow, and had more than once entered upon negotiations for 
a peaceful compromise. Immediately after entering England 
(July 1213) he showed his desire for peace by absolving the king. 
But, unlike the pope, he gave ear to the popular cry for redress 
of political grievances; and persisted in associating with the 
baronial opposition, even after he was ordered by Innocent 
to excommunicate them as disturbers of the peace. Langton 
encouraged the barons to formulate their demands, and is said 
to have suggested that they should take their stand upon the 
charter of Henry T. It is uncertain what further share he took 
in drafting Magna Carta. At Runnymede he appeared as a 
commissioner on the king’s side, and his influence must therefore 
be sought in those clauses of the Charter which differ from the 
original petitions of the barons. Of these the most striking is 
that which confirms the “ liberties ” of the church; and this 
is chiefly remarkable for its moderation. 

Soon after the issue of the charter the archbishop left England 
to attend the Fourth Lateran Council. At the moment of' his 
departure he was suspended by the representatives of Innocent 
for not enforcing the papal censures against the barons. Innocent 
confirmed the sentence, which remained in force for two years; 
During this time the archbishop resided at Rome. He was 
allowed to return in 1218, after the deaths of Innocent and John. 
From that date till his death he was a tower of strength to the 
royal party. Through his influence Pandulf was recalled to 
Rome (1221) and Honorius III. promised that no legate should 
be sent to reside in England during the archbishop’s lifetime. 
In 1222, in a synod held at Oseney, he promulgated a set of 
Constitutions still recognized as forming a part of the law of the 
English Church. Beyond this little is recorded of his latter 
years. He died on the 9th of July 1228, and was buried in 
Canterbury Cathedral, where his tomb, unless tradition errs, 
may still be seen. > ■ 

The authorities are mainly those for the reign of John. No con- 
temporary biography has come down to us. Some letters, by Langton 
and others, relating to the quarrel over his election are preserved in a 
Canterbury Chronicle (ed. W. Stubbs in the “ Rolls ” edition of Gervase 
of Canterbury , vol. ii.). There are many references to him in the 
correspondence of Innocent III. (Migne’s Patrologia Latina , vols 1 . 
ccxiv.-ccxvii.). Of modern works see F. Hurter, GeschicHte Papst 
Innocenz III . (Hamburg, 1841-1844) ; W. F. Hook, Lives of the Archr 
bishops of Canterbury (London, 1860-1876), and W. Stubbs’s preface 
to the second volume of Walter of Coventry (“ Rolls ” ed.), which de- 
votes special attention to Langton. The MSS. of Langton’ s writings 
are noticed in J. Bale’s Index Britanniae scriptorum (ea. R. L. Poole, 
1902) ; his Constitutions are printed in D. Wilkin’s Concilia, vol. ii. 

(London, 1737). . (H. W. C. ff>.) ; 

Another English prelate who bore the name of Langton was 
Thomas Langton, bishop of Winchester, chaplain to Edward IV. 
In 1483 he was chosen bishop of St Davids ; in 1 485 fie was made 
bishop of Salisbury and provost of Queen’s College, Oxford, and fie 
became bishop off Winchester in 1493. In 1501 he was elected arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, but he died on tfie 27th of January 1501 ? 
before his election had been confirmed. 
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treasurer of England, Was probably a native ffl Langton West 
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Kills ’along the Rhone on the east. Its unity was entirely a 
politi(M creation, but none the less real, as it was the great state 


in Leicestershire; ; Appointed a Clerk in ■ the royal chancery, 
he became a favourite servant of Edward L, taking part in the 
suit Over the succession to the Scottish throne in 1292, and 
visiting France more than once on diplomatic business. He 
obtained several ecclesiastical preferments, became treasurer 
in 1295, and in 1296 bishop of Lichfield. Having become 
unpopular, the barons in 1301 vainly asked Edward to dismiss 
him; about the same time he was accused Of murder, adultery 
and Simony. Suspended from his Office, he went to Rome to 
be tried before Pope Boniface VIII., who referred the case to 
Winchelsea, archbishop of Canterbury; the archbishop, although 
Langton’s lifelong enemy, found him innocent, and this sentence 
was confirmed by Boniface in 1303. Throughout these diffi- 
culties, and also during a quarrel with the prince of Wales, 
afterwards Edward II., the treasurer was loyally supported by 
the king. Visiting Pope Clement V. on royal business in 1305, 
Langton appears to have persuaded Clement to suspend Winchel- 
sea; after his return to England he was the chief adviser cf 
Edward I., who had already appointed him the principal executor 
of his will. His position, however, was changed by the king’s 
death in July 1307. The accession of Edward II. and the return 
of Langton’s enemy, Piers Gaveston, were quickly followed by 
the arrest of the bishop and his removal from office. His lands, 
together with a great hoard of movable wealth, were seized, 
and he was accused of misappropriation and venality. In spite 
of the intercession of Clement V. and even of the restored arch- 
bishop, Winchelsea, who was anxious to uphold the privileges 
of his order, Langton, accused again by the barons in 1309, 
remained in prison after Edward’s surrender to the “ ordainers ” 
in 1310. He was released in January 1312 and again became 
treasurer; but he was disliked by the “ ordainers,” who forbade 
him to discharge the duties of his office. Excommunicated 
by Winchelsea, he appealed to the pope, visited him at Avignon, 
and returned to England after the archbishop’s death in May 
1313. He was a member of the royal council from this time 
until his dismissal at the request of parliament in 1315. He 
died in November 1321, and was buried in Lichfield cathedral, 
which was improved and enriched at his expense. Langton 
appears to have been no relation of his contemporary, John 
Langton, bishop of Chichester. 

LANGTRY, LILLIE (1852- ), English actress, was the 

daughter of the Rev. W. C. le Breton, dean of Jersey, and 
married in 1874 Edward Langtry (d. 1897). For many years 
she was famous as one of the most beautiful women in England. 
It was 'not till 1881 'that she definitely went on the stage, 
appearing from that time under her own management both 
in London and in America. In 1899 she married Sir Hugo de 
Bathe, Bart. 

LANGUAGE (adapted from the Fr. langage , from langue , 
tongue, Lat. lingua ), the whole body of words and combina- 
tions of wprds as used in common by a nation, people or 
race, for the purpose of expressing or communicating their 
thoughts; also, more widely, the power of expressing thought by 
verbal 1 utterance. See generally undei Philology, Phonetics, 
Voice, Writing, Grammar, &c.; and the articles on the 
various languages, or under headings of countries and races. 

LANGUEDOC, one of the old provinces of France, the name 
of which dates from the end of the 13th century. In 1290 it 
was used to refer to the country in whose tongue (langue) the 
word for “ yes ” was oc, as opposed to the centre and north of 
France, the langue d’oil (the oui of to-day). Territorially 
Languedoc varied considerably in extent; but in general from 
1360 until the French Revolution it included the territory of 
the following departments of modern France; part of Tarn 
et Garonne, Tarn, most of Haute- Garonne, Ariege, Aude, 
Pyr6nees-Orientales, H6rault, Gard, Lozere, part of Ardeche 
and Haute-Loire. The country had no natural geographical 
unity. Stretching over the Cevennes into the valleys of the 
upper Loire on the north and into that of the upper GarOnne 
on the west, it reached' the Pyrenees oil the south arid the rolling 


of the Midi, the representative of its culture and, to some degree, 
the defence of its peculiar civilization. Its climate, especially 
in Herault (Montpellier), is especially delightful in spring and 
early summer, and the scenery still holds enough ruined remains 
of Roman and feudal times to recall the romance arid the tragedy 
of its history. 

Although the name is of comparatively late medieval origin, 
the history of Languedoc, which had little in common with that 
of northern France, begins with the Roman occupation. Toulouse 
was an important place as early as 119 b.c.; the next year 
Narbonne, the seaport, became a Roman colony. By the time 
of Julius Caesar the country was sufficiently Romanized to 
furnish him with men and money, and though at first involved 
in the civil wars which followed, it prospered under Roman rule 
as perhaps no other part of the empire did. While it corresponded 
exactly to no administrative division of the Roman empire, 
it was approximately the territory included in Gallia Narbonensis, 
one of the seventeen provinces into which the empire was divided 
at the death of Augustus. It was rich arid flourishing, crowded 
with great and densely populated towns, Nimes, Narbonne, 
Beziers, Toulouse; with schools of rhetoric and poetry still 
vigorous iri the 5th century; theatres, amphitheatres and 
splendid temples. In the 5th century this high culture was an 
open prize for the barbarians; and after the passing of the 
Vandals, Suebi and Visigoths into Spain, the Visigoths returned; 
under Wallia, who made his capital at Toulouse in 419. This 
was the foundation of the Visigothic kingdom which Clovis dis- 
membered in 507, leaving the Visigoths only Septimania— the 
country of seven cities, Narbonne, Carcassonne, Elne, Beziers, 
Maguelonne, Lodeve and Agde — -that is, very nearly the area 
occupied later by the province of Languedoc. At the council 
of Narbonne in 589 five races are mentioned as living in the 1 
province, Visigoths, Romans, Jews— of whom there were a 
great many — Syrians and Greeks. The repulse of the Arabs by 
Charles Martel in 732 opened up the country for the Frankish 
conquest, which was completed by 768. Under the Carolingians 
Septimania became part of the kingdom of Aquitaine, but 
became a separate duchy in 817. 

Until the opening of the 13 th century there is no unity in the 
history of Languedoc, the great houses of Toulouse and Car- 
cassonne and the swarm of warlike counts and barons practically 
ignoring the distant king of France, and maintaining a chronic 
state of civil war. The feudal regime did not become at all 
Universal iri the district, as it tended to become in the north of 
France. Allodial tenures survived iri sufficient numbers to con- 
stitute a considerable class of non- vassal subjects of the king; 
with whose authority they were little troubled. By the 
end of the nth century the house of the counts of Toulouse 
began to play the predominant role; but their court had been 
famous almost a century before for its love of art and literature 
and its extravagance in dress and fashions, all of which denoted 
its wealth. Constance, wife of King Robert II. and daughter 
of the count of Toulouse, gave great offence to the monks by 
her following of gallant gentlemen. They owed their tastes, not 
only to their Roman blood, and the survival of their old love 
for rhetoric and poetry, but also to their intercourse with the 
Mahommedans, their neighbours and enemies, and their friends 
when they were not fighting. Under Raymond of Saint Gilles, 
at the end of the nth century, the county of Toulouse began its 
great career, but Raymond’s ambition to become ari Oriental 
prince, which led him — -and the hundred thousand men who, 
according to the chroniclers, followed him — away on the first 
crusade, left a troubled heritage to his sons Bertrand and Alphonse 
Jourdain. The latter successfully beat off William IX., duke 
of Aquitaine, and won from the count of Barcelona that part of 
Provence between the Drome and the Durance. The reign of 
Alphonse lasted from 1109 to 1148. By the opening of the 
13th century the sovereignty of the counts of Toulouse was 
recognized through about half of Provence, and they held the 
rich cities of the most cultured and wealthiest portion of France, 
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cities which had a high degree of local independence.;,] Their 
local governments, with their consuls at the head, show, at least 
in name, the influence, of Roman ideas. It is. still an open 
question how much of their autonomy had remained untouched 
by the barbarian invasions from the Roman period. The citizens 
of these free cities were in continual intercourse with Saracens 
of Palestine and Moors of Spain; they had never entirely 
abandoned pagan customs; their poetry — the poetry of the 
troubadours— taught them the joys of life rather than the fear 
of death, the licence of their chivalry with its courts of love 
led to the other extreme of asceticism in such as were of religious 
temperament; all things combined to make Languedoc the 
proper soil for heresy. The Church never had the hold upon 
the country that it had in the north, the people of the Midi were 
always lukewarm in the faith; there was no noteworthy ecclesi- 
astical literature in Languedoc from the end of the ; Carolingian 
period until after the Albigensian crusade, no theological centre 
like Paris, Bee or Laon. Yet Languedoc furnished the most 
heroic martyrs for the ascetic Manichaean creed. The era, of 
heresy began with the preaching of Peter de Bpueys and his 
follower, Henry of Lausanne, who emptied the churches and 
taught contempt for the clergy. Saint Bernard himself was able 
to make but temporary headway against this rebellion from 
a sacramental and institutionalized Christianity. In the first 
decade of the 13th century came the inevitable conflict. : The 
whole county of Toulouse, with its fiefs of Narbonne, Beziers, 
FoiXj Montpellier and Quercy, was in open and scornful secession 
from the Catholic Church, and the suppression of : this Manichaean 
or Cathar religion was the end of the brilliant culture of 
Languedoc. (See Albigenses, Cathars, Inquisition.) The 
crusade against the Albigenses, as the Cathars were locally termed, 
in 1-209, resulted in the union to; the crown of. France in 1229 
of all the country from Carcassonne to the Rhone, thus dividing 
Languedoc into two. The, western part left to Raymond VII., 
by the treaty of 1229, included the Agenais, Quercy, Rouergue, 
the Toulousain and southern Albigeois. He had as well the 
Venaissin across the Rhone. . From 1229 to his death in 1249 
Raymond VII. worked tirelessly to bring, back prosperity to 
his ruined country, encouraging the foundation of new cities, 
and attempting to gain reconciliation with the. Church. He 
left only a daughter, Jeanne, who was married to Alphonse 
of Poitiers. Alphonse, a sincere Catholic, upheld the Inquisition, 
but, although ruling the country from Paris, maintained peace. 
Jeanne died without heirs four days after her husband, upon 
their return from the crusade in Africa, in 1271, and although 
she attempted by will to prevent the reversion of her lands to 
the crown, they were promptly seized by King Philip III., who; 
used the opposition of Roger Bernard, count of Foix, as an 
excuse to appear with a formidable army, which had little to 
do to secure entire submission. Thus the county of Toulouse 
passed to the crown, though Philip III. turned over the Agenais 
to Edward I. of England in 1279. In 1274 he ceded the county 
of Venaissin to Pope Gregory X., the papacy having claimed 
it, without legal grounds, since the Albigensian .crusade (see 
Avignon). 

Such was the fate of the reduced county of Toulouse. At the 
division of Languedoc in 1229 Louis IX. was given all the 
country from Carcassonne to the Rhone. This royal Languedoc 
was at first subject to much trickery on the part of northern 
speculators and government officials. I11 1248 Louis IX. sent 
royal enquUeurs , much like Charlemagne’s mis si dominici , to 
correct all abuses, especially to inquire concerning peculation 
by royal agents. On the basis of their investigations the king 
issued royal edicts in 1254 and 1259 which organized the admini- 
stration of the province. Two seriechaussees were created— - 
one at Nimes, the other at Carcassonne — each with its lesser 
divisions of vigueries and bailliages. During the reign of Philip 
III. the enquUeurs were busily employed securing justice for 
the conquered, preventing the seizure of lands, and in 1279 
a supreme court of justice was established at Toulouse. In 
1302 Philip IV. convoked the estates of Languedoc, but in the 
century which followed thev we i:e less an instrument for self- 


government than one for securing money, thus aiding the 
enquUeurs , who during the Hundred Years’ War became mere 
revenue hunters for the king. In 1355 thd Black Prince led 
a savage plundering raid across the country to Narbonne. 
After the battle of Poitiers, Languedoc supported ihe count 
of Armagnac, but there was no enthusiasm for a national cause. 
Under Charles V., Louis of Anjou, the king’s brother, was governor 
of Languedoc, and while an active opponent of the English, he 
drained the country of money. But his extortions were surpassed : 
by those of another brother, the due de Berry, after the death 
of Charles V. In 1382 and 1383 the infuriated peasantry, abetted 
by some nobles, rose in a rebellion— known as the Tuchins — 
which was put down, with frightful butchery, while still greater 
sums were demanded from the impoverished country. In the 
anarchy which followed brigandage increased. Redress did 
not come until 1420, when the dauphin, afterwards Charles VII;, 
came to Languedoc and reformed the administration. Then the 
country he saved furnished him with the means for driving out 
the English in the. north. For the first time, in the climax of 
its miseries, Languedoc was genuinely united to France. But 
Charles VII. was not able to drive out the brigands, and it 
was not until after the English were expelled in 1453 that 
Languedoc had even comparative peace. Charles VII. united 
Comminges to the crown; Louis XL Roussillon and Cerdagne, 
both of which were ceded to Aragon by Charles VIII. as the 
price of its neutrality during his expedition into Italy. From • 
the reign of Louis XI. until 1523 the governorship of Languedoc 
was held by the house of Bourbon. After the treason of the 
constable Bourbon it was held by the Montmorency family 
with but slight interruption until 1632. 

The Reformation found Languedoc orthodox. Persecution 
had succeeded. The Inquisition had had no victims since 1340, 
and the cities which had been centres of heresy were now strongly 
orthodox. Toulouse was one - of the most fanatically orthodox 
cities in Europe, and remained so in Voltaire’s day. But Calvin-. : 
ism gained ground rapidly in the other parts of Languedoc, and 
by 1560 the majority of the population was Protestant. It was, 
however, partly a political protest against the misrule of the. 
Guises. The open conflict came in 1561, and from that until 
the edict of Nantes (1598) there was intermittent civil war, 
accompanied with iconoclasm on the one hand, massacres on 
the other and ravages on both. 

The main figure in this period is that of Henri de Montmorency, 
seigneur de Damville, later due de Montmorency, governor of the 
province from 1563, who was, at first, hostile to the Protestants, 
then from 1574 to 1577, as leader of the “ Politiques., J ’ an advocate 
of compromise. But peace was hardly ever established, although 
there was a yearly truce for the ploughing. By the edict of 
Nantes, the Protestants were given ten places of safety in 
Languedoc; but civil strife did not come to an end, even under 
Henry IV. In 1620 the Protestants in Languedoc rose under 
Henri, due de Rohan (1579-1638), who for two years defied 
the power of Louis XIII. When Louis took Montpellier in 1622 * 
he attempted to reconcile the Calvinists by bribes of money and 
office, and left Montauban as a city of refuge. Richelieu’s ; 
extinction of Huguenotism is less the history of Languedoc 
, than of the Huguenots ( q.v .). By 1629 Protestantism , was 
crushed in the Midi as a political force. Then followed the, 
tragic episode of the rebellion of Henri II., due de Montmorency, 
son of the old governor of Languedoc. As a result, Languedoc 
lost its old .provincial privilege of self-assessment until 1649, 
and was placed under the governorship of Marshal Schomberg. 
During Louis XIV.’s reign Languedoc prospered until the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes. Industries and agriculture 
were encouraged, roads and bridges were built, and the great 
canal giving a water route from the Atlantic to the Mediterranean 
increased the trade of its cities. Colbert especially encouraged 
its manufactures. The religious persecutions which accompanied: 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes bore hardest on Languedoc, 
and resulted in a guerilla warfare known as the rebellion of the 
Camisards (q.v.). On the eve of the Revolution some of the 
brightest scenes of contentment and prosperity which surprised 
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Arthur Young, the English traveller in France, were those of the 
grape harvests in Languedoc vineyards. 

In 1790 Languedoc disappeared from the map of France, 
with the other old provinces; and the departments mentioned 
took its place. But the peculiar characteristics of the men 
of the Midi remain as clearly distinct from those of the north 
as the Scottish type is distinct from the English. The “ peaceful 
insurrection ” of the Languedoc vine-growers in the summer 
of 1907 revealed to the astonished Parisians the same spirit of 
independence as had underlain the resistance to Simon de 
Montfort and Richelieu. 

f The one monumental history of Languedoc is that of the Bene- 
dictines, Dom Claude Devic ana Dom J. J. Vaissete, Histoire generate 
de la province de Languedoc (5 vols., Paris, 1730-1745). This has been 
re-edited, and continued and increased by the addition of important 
monographs, to 15 volumes (Toulouse, 1872^-1892). It is the great 
library of sources, critical apparatus and bibliographies concerning 
Languedoc, and carries the history up to 4790. The fine article 
li Languedoc ” in La Grande Encyclopedic is by A. Molinier, perhaps 
the greatest modern authority on Languedoc. (J. T. S.*) 

LANGUET, HUBERT (1518-1581), French Huguenot writer 
and diplomat, was born at Vitteaux in Burgundy, of which 
town his father was governor. He received his early education 
from a distinguished Hellenist, Jean Perelle, and displayed 
remarkable ability in Greek and Latin. He studied law, theology 
and science at the university of Poitiers from 1536 to 1539; 
then, after some travel, attended the universities of Bologna 
and Padua, receiving the’ doctorate from the latter in 1548. 
At Bologna he read Melanchthon’s Loci communes theologiae 
and was so impressed by it that in ,1549 he went to Wittenberg 
to see the author, and shortly afterwards became a Protestant. 
He made his headquarters at Wittenberg until the death of 
Melanchthon in 1560, although during that period, as well as 
throughout the rest of his life, he travelled extensively in France, 
Italy, Spain, Germany, Sweden, and even Finland and Lapland. 
In 1557 he declined the invitation of Gustavus I. to enter the 
service of Sweden, but two years later accepted a similar invita- 
tion of Augustus I., elector of Saxony. He showed great 
ability in diplomacy, particularly in organizing the Protestants. 
He represented the elector at. the French court from 1561 to 
1572 except when the religious and political troubles in France 
occasionally compelled him temporarily to withdraw. He 
performed many minor diplomatic missions for the elector, 
and in 1 567 accompanied him to the siege of Gotha. He delivered 
a violent harangue before Charles IX. of France in 1570 on 
behalf of the Protestant princes, and escaped death on St 
Bartholomew’s Day (1572) only through the intervention of 
Jean de Morvilliers, the moderate and influential bishop of 
Orleans. He represented the elector of Saxony at the imperial 
court from 1573 to 1577. Financial embarrassment and disgust 
at the Protestant controyersies in which he was forced to partici- 
pate caused him to seek recall from the imperial court. His 
request being granted, Languet spent the last years of his life 
mainly in the Low Countries, and though nominally still in the 
service of the elector, he undertook a mission to England fori 
John Casimir of Bavaria and was a valuable adviser to William 
the Silent, prince of Orange. Languet died at Antwerp on the 
30th of September 1581. 

His correspondence is important for the history of the i 6th 
century. Three hundred and twenty-nine letters to Augustus of 
Saxony dating from the 17th of November 1565 to the 8th of 
September 1581, and one hundred and eleven letters to the chancellor 
Mordeisen dating from November 1559 to the summer of 1565, are 
preserved in MS. in the Saxon archives, and were published by 
' Ludovicus at Halle in 1699 under the title Arcana seculi decimi sexti. 
One hundred and eight letters to Camerarius were published at 
Groningen in 1646 under the title Langueti Epistolae ad Joach. 
Camerarium, patrem el filium; and ninety-six to his great friend Sir 
Philip Sidney, dating from the 22nd of April 1^73 to the 28th of 
October 1580, appeared at Frankfort in 1633 and have been trans- 
lated into English by S. A. Pears (London, 1845). The Historica 
Descriptio of the siege and capture of. Gotha appeared in 1568 and has 
been translated into French and German. The authorship of the 
work by which Languet is best known has been disputed. It js 
entitled Vindiciae contra tyrannos , sive de principis in populum 
populique in principem legitima pole state, Stephano' Junio Bruto Celta 
auctore, and is thought to have been published at Basel (1579) 


although it bears the imprint of Edinburgh. It has been attributed 
to Beza, Hotman, Casaubon and Duplessis-Mornay, by divers writers 
on various grounds- — to the last-named on the very respectable 
authority of Grotius. The authorship of Languet was supported by 
Peter Bayle (for reasons stated in the form of a supplement to tfte 
Dictionnaire) and confirmed by practically all later writers. The work 
has been, frequently reprinted, the Leipzig edition (1846) containing 
a life of Languet by Treitschke. A French translation appeared in 
1581 and an English translation in 1689. The work upholds the 
doctrine of resistance, but affirms that resistance must come from 
properly constituted authorities and objects to anything which 
savours of anabaptism or other extreme views. . The Apologie ou 
defence du trhs illustre Prince Guillaume contre le ban et Vedit du roi 
d’Espagne (Leiden, 1581) is sometimes attributed to Languet. 
There seems little doubt, however, that it was really the work of the 
prince himself, with the help either of Languet (Groen van Prjnsterer, 
Archives) or of Pierre de Villiers (Motley, Rise of the Dutch Republic ; 
and Blok, History of the People of the Netherlands). 

‘See Ph. de la Mare, Vie d' Hubert Languet (Halle, 1 700); E. and 
E. Haag, La France protestdnte ; H. Chevreul, Hubert Languet (Paris, 
1852); L Blase!, Hubert Languet (Breslau, 1872) ; O. Scholz, Hubert 
Languet als kursachsischer Berichterstatter u, Gesandter in Frankreich 
wahr end 1560-1572 (Halle, 1875) ; G. Touchard, De politica Huberti 
Langueti { Paris, 1898). There is a good article on Languet by P. 
Tschackert in Hauck's Real-Ericyklopddie, 3rd ed., xi. 274-280. 

LANGUR, one of the two Hindu names (the other being 
hanuman) of the sacred Indian monkey scientifically known as 
Semnopiihecus entellus , and hence sometimes called the entellus 
monkey. A prodigiously long tail, beetling eyebrows with long 
black hairs, black ears, face, feet and hands, and a general 
greyish-brown colour of the fur are the distinctive characteristics 
of the langur. These monkeys roam at will in the bazaars of 
Hindu cities, where they Jielp themselves freely from the stores 
of the grain-dealers, and they are kept in numbers at the great 
temple in Benares. In a zoological sense the term is exl^nded 
to embrace all the monkeys of the Asiatic genus Semnopiihecus , 
which includes a larger number of species, ranging from Ceylon, 
India and Kashmir to southern China and the Malay countries 
as far east as Borneo and Sumatra. These monkeys are character- 
ized by their lank bodies, long slender limbs and tail, well- 
developed thumbs, absence of cheek-pouches, and complex 
stomachs. They feed on leaves and young shoots. (R. L.*) 

LANG VON WELLENBURG, MATTHAUS (1469-1 540) , 
German statesman and ecclesiastic, was the son of a burgher of 
Augsburg. He afterwards assumed the name of Wellenburg 
from a castle that came into his possession. After studying at 
Ingolstadt, Vienna and Tubingen he entered the service of the 
emperor Frederick III. and quickly made his way to the front. 
He was also one of the most trusted advisers of Frederick’s son 
and successor Maximilian I., and his services were rewarded in 
1500 with the, provostship of the cathedral at Augsburg and in 
the following year with the- bishopric of Gurk. In 1511 he was 
made a cardinal by Pope Julius II., and in 1514 he became 
coadjutor to the archbishop of Salzburg, whom he succeeded in 
1519. He also received the bishopric of Cartagena in Murcia in 
- 1521, and that of Albano in 1 535. Lang’s adherence to the older 
faith, together with his pride and arrogance, made him very 
unpopular in his diocese of Salzburg; in 1523 he was involved 
in a serious struggle with his subjects, and in 1525, during the 
Peasants’ War, he had again to fight hard to hold his own. He 
was one of the chief ministers of Charles V.; he played an 
important part in the tangled international negotiations of his 
time; and he was always loyal to his imperial masters. Not 
without reason has he been compared with Cardinal Wolsey. He 
died on the 30th of March 1 540. 

LANIER, SIDNEY (1842-1881), American poet, was born at 
Macon, Georgia, on the 3rd of February 1842. He was of 
Huguenot descent on his father’s side, and of Scottish and 
Virginian on his mother’s. From childhood he was passionately 
fond of music. His subsequent mastery of the flute helped to 
support him and greatly increased his reputation. At the age of 
fourteen he entered Oglethorpe College, where, after graduating 
with distinction, he held a tutorship. He enlisted in the Con- 
federate army in April 1861, serving first in Virginia, and finding 
opportunities to continue his studies. After the Seven Days’ 
battles around Richmond, he was transferred to the signal service. 
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About this time the first symptoms of consumption appeared. 
He subsequently served in a blockade-runner, but his vessel was 
captured, and he was confined for five months in a Federal 
prison* his flute proving the best of companions. Exchanged 
early in 1865, he started home on foot, arriving in a state of 
exhaustion that led to a severe illness. In 1867 he visited New 
York in connexion with his novel Tiger Lilies— an immature 
work, dealing in part with his war experiences, and now difficult 
to obtain. Later in the same year he took charge . of a country 
school in Alabama, and was married to Miss Mary Day of his 
native town. The next year he returned to Macon in low health, 
and began to study and practise law with his father.. In 1872 
he went to Texas for his health, but was forced to return, and he 
secured an engagement as first flute in the Peabody concerts at 
Baltimore (December 1873). He wrote a guide-book to Florida 
(1876) , and tales for boys from Froissart, Malory, the Mabinogion 
and Percy's Reliques (1878-1882). He now made congenial 
friends, such as Bayard Taylor, his reputation gradually in- 
creased, and he was enabled to study music and literature, 
especially Anglo-Saxon poetry. In 1876 he wrote his ambitious 
cantata for the Centennial Exhibition, and brought his family 
north. A small volume of verse appeared in the next year. In 
187.9 he was made lecturer on English literature at Johns Hopkins 
University. His lectures became the basis of his Science of 
English Verse (1880)— his most important prose work, and an 
admirable discussion of the relations of music and poetry— and 
also of his English Novel (New York, 1883), which, devoted 
largely to George Eliot, is suggestive, but one-sided. Work had 
to be abandoned on account of growing feebleness, and in the 
spring of 1881 he was carried to Lynn, North Carolina, to try 
cam^ life, and died there on the 7th of September. Since his 
death his fame has grown steadily and greatly, an enlarged and 
final edition (1884) of his poems, prepared by his wife, his Letters , 
i 866 ~i 88 i (1899), and several volumes of miscellaneous prose 
having assisted in keeping his name before the public. A 
posthumous work on Shakspere and his Forerunners (London, 
2 vols., 1902) was edited by H. W. Lanier. Among his more 
noteworthy poems are “ Corn, ” “ The Revenge of Hamish,” 
“ Song of the Chattahoochee ” and “ The Marshes of Glynn.’ ’ 
By some his genius is regarded as musical rather than poetic* and 
his style is considered hectic; by others he is held to be one of 
the most original and most talented of modern American poets. 
He is considered the leading writer of the New South, the greatest 
Southern poet since Poe, and a man of heroic and exquisite 
character. 

See a “ Memorial,” by William Hayes Ward, prefixed to the 
Poems (1884); Letters of Sidney Lanier 1866-1881 (1899), edited by 
H. W. Lanier and Mrs Sidney Lanier ; E. Mims , Sidney 'Lanier (1905). 
There is a bibliography of Lanier’s scattered writings in Select Poems 
(New York, 1896; Toronto, 1900) edited by Morgan Callaway. 

(W. P. T.) 

LANJUINAIS, JEAN DENIS, Comte (1753-1827), French 
politician, was born at Rennes (Ille-et-Vilaine) on the 12th of 
March 1753. After a brilliant college career, which made him 
doctor of laws and a qualified barrister at nineteen, he was 
appointed counsel to the Breton estates and in 1775 professor of 
ecclesiastical law at Rennes. At this period he wrote twoi 
important works which, owing to the distracted state of public 
affairs, remained unpublished, Institutiones juris ecclesiastici 
and Praelectiones juris ecclesiastici. He had begun his career at 
the bar by pleading against the feudal droit du colombier, and 
when he was sent by his fellow-citizens to the states-general of 
1789 he demanded the abolition of nobility and the substitution of 
the title of king of the French and the Navarrese for king of 
France and Navarre, and helped to establish the civil constitution 
of the clergy. Returned to the Convention in September 1792 
he developed moderate, even reactionary views, becoming one 
of the fiercest opponents of the Mountain, though he never 
wavered in his support of republican principles. He refused to 
vote for the death of Louis XVI., alleging that the nation had no 
right to despatch a vanquished prisoner. His daily attacks on 
the Mountain resulted, on the 15th of April 1793, in a demand 


by the commune for ; his exclusion from the assembly, but’, un- 
daunted, when the Parisian populace invaded the. Chamber, on 
the 2nd of June, Lanjuinais renewed his defiance of the victorious 
party. Placed under arrest with the Girondins, he: escaped to 
Rennes where he drew up a pamphlet denouncing the constitution 
of 1793 under the curious title Le Dernier Crime de Lanjuinais 
(Rennes, 1793). Pursued by J. B. Carrier, who was sent to 
stamp out resistance in the west, he lay hidden until some time 
•after the revolution of Thermidor (July 1794)* but he was re- 
admitted to the Convention on the 8th of March 1795. He 
maintained his liberal and independent attitude in the Conseil 
des Anciens, the Senate and the Chamber of Peers, being president 
of the upper house during the Hundred Days. Together with 
G. J. B. Target, J. E. M. Portalis and others he founded under the 
empire an academy of legislation in Paris, himself lecturing on 
Roman law. Closely associated with oriental scholars, and a 
keen student of oriental religions, he entered the Acadeihy of 
Inscriptions in 1808. After the Bourbon restoration Lanjuinais 
consistently defended the principles of constitutional monarchy, 
but most of his time was given to religious and political sub jects. 
Besides many contributions to periodical literature he wrote, 
among other works, Constitutions de la nation frdnfaise (1819); 
Appreciation du projet de loi relatif aux trois concordats (1806, 
6th ed. 1827), in defence of Gallicanism; and Etudes bio- 
graphiques et litter air es sur Antoine Arnauld, P. Nicole et Jacques 
Necker (182 3). He died in Paris on the 13th of January 1827. 

His son, Victor Ambroise, Vicomte de Lanjuinais, (1892- 
1869), was also a politician, becoming a deputy in 1838. , His 
interests lay chiefly in financial questions and in 1849 he became 
minister of commerce and agriculture in the cabinet of Odilon 
Barrot. He wrote a Notice historique sur la vie et les ouvr ages' du 
comte de Lanjuinais, which was prefixed to an edition of his 
father’s CEuvres (4 vols., 1832). 

For the life of the comte de Lanjuinais see also A. Robert and G. 
Cougny, Dictionnaire des parlementaires , vol. ii. (1890); and F. A. 
Aulard, Les Orateurs de la Legislative et de la Convention (Paris, 1885- 
1886). For a bibliography of his works see J. M. Querard, La France 
litteraire , vol. iii. (1829). 

LANMAN, CHARLES ROCKWELL (1850- ), American 

Sanskrit scholar, was born in Norwich, Connecticut, on the 8th of 
July 1850. He graduated at Yale in 187.1, was a graduate student 
there (1871-1873) under James Hadley and W. D. Whitney, and 
in Germany (1873-1876) studied Sanskrit under Weber and Roth 
and philology under Georg Curtius and Leskien. He was pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit at Johns Hopkins University in 1876-1880 
and subsequently at Harvard University. In 1889 he travelled 
in India and bought for Harvard University Sanskrit and 
Prakrit books and manuscripts, which, with those subsequently 
bequeathed to the university by Fitzedward Hall, make the 
most valuable collection of its kind in America, and made 
possible the Harvard Oriental Series , edited by Professor Lanman. 
In 1879-1884 he was secretary and editor of the Transactions , 

. and in 1889-1890 president of the American Philological Associa- 
tion, and in 1884-1894 he was corresponding secretary , of . the 
American Oriental Society, in 1897-1907 vice-president, and in 
1907-1908 president. In the Harvard Oriental Series he trans- 
lated (vol. iv.) into English Raja^ekhara’s Rarpura-Manjari 
( 1 900) , a Prakrit drama, and (vols. vii. and yin.) revised and edited 
, Whitney’s translation of, and notes on, the Atharva-Veda Samhitd 
(2 vols., 1905); he published A Sanskrit Reader , with Vocabulary 
and Notes (2 vols., 1884-1888); and he wrote on early Hindu 
pantheism and contributed the section on Brahmanism to 
Messages of the World's Religions. V 

LANNES, JEAN, duke of Montebello (1769-1809), marshal 
of France, was born at Lectoure (Gers) on the nth of April 
1769. He was the son of a livery stables keeper, and was 
apprenticed to a dyer. He had had little education, but his great 
strength and proficiency in all manly sports caused him in 1792 
to be elected sergeant-major of the . battalion of volunteers of 
Gers, which he had joined on the breaking out' of war between 
Spain and the French republic. He served through the cam- 
paigns in the Pyrenees in 1793 and 1794, and rose by distinguished 
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conduct to the rank of chef de brigade. . However; in 1795, ,on 
the reform of the army introduced by the Thermidorians, he 
was dismissed from his rank. He re-enlisted as a simple volunteer 
in the army of Italy, and in the famous campaign of 1796 he again 
fought his way up to high rank, being eventually made a general 
of brigade by Bonaparte. He was distinguished in every 
battle, and was wounded at Areola. He was chosen by Bona- 
parte to accompany him to Egypt as commander of one of 
Kleber’s brigades, in which capacity he greatly distinguished 
himself, especially on the retreat from Syria. He went with 
Bonaparte to France, assisted at the 18th Brumaire, and was 
appointed general of division, and commandant of the consular 
guard. He commanded the advanced guard in the crossing of 
the Alps in 1800, was instrumental in winning the battle of 
Montebello, from which he afterwards took his title, and bore 
the brunt of the battle of Marengo. In 1801 Napoleon sent him 
as ambassador to Portugal. Opinions differ as to his merits in 
this capacity; Napoleon never made such use of him again. 
On the establishment of the empire he was created a marshal 
of France, and commanded once more the advanced guard of a 
great French army in the campaign of Austerlitz. At Austerlitz 
he had the left of the Grand Army. In the 1806-07 campaign 
he was at his best, commanding his corps with the greatest credit 
in the march through the Thuringian Forest, the action of Saalfeld 
(which is studied as a model to-day at the French Staff College) 
and the battle of Jena. His leadership of the advanced guard 
at Friedland was even more conspicuous. He was now to be 
tried as a commander-in-chief, for Napoleon took him to Spain 
in 1808, and gave him a detached wing of the army, with which 
he won a victory oven* Castanos at Tudela on November 22. 
In January 1809 he was sent to attempt the capture of Saragossa, 
and by February 21, after one of the most stubborn defences 
in history, was in possession of the place. Napoleon then created 
him due de Montebello, and in 1809, for the last time, gave him 
command of the advanced guard. He took part in the engage- 
ments around Eckmiihl and the advance on Vienna. With his 
corps he led the French army across the Danube, and bore the 
brunt, with Massena, of the terrible battle of Aspern-Essling 
(q.v.). On the 22nd of May he had to retreat. During the retreat 
Lannes exposed himself as usual to the hottest fire, and received 
a mortal wound, to which he succumbed at Vienna on the 31st 
of May. As he was being carried from the field to Vienna he 
met the emperor hurrying to the front. It was reported that 
the dying man reproached Napoleon for his ambition, but this 
rests on little evidence save the fact that Lannes was the most 
blunt and outspoken of all Napoleon’s marshals. He was one 
of the few men for whom the emperor felt a real and deep 
affection, and at this their last meeting l^apoleon gave way to 
a passionate burst of grief, , even in the midst of the battle. His 
eldest son was made a peer of France by Louis XVIII. 

Lannes ranks with Davout and Mass6na as the ablest of all 
Napoleon’s marshals, and consciously or unconsciously was the best 
exponent of the emperor’s method of making war. Hence his 
constant employment in tasks requiring the utmost resolution and 
daring, and more especially when the emperor’s combinations de- 
pended upon the vigour and self-sacrifice of a detachment or fraction 
of the army. It was thus with Lannes at Friedland ,and at Aspern 
as it was with Davout at Austerlitz and Auerstadt, and Napoleon’s 
estimate of his subordinates’ capacities can almost exactly be judged 
by the frequency with which he used them to prepare the way for his 
own shattering blow. Routine generals with the usual military 
virtue, or careful and exact troop leaders like Soult and Macdonald, 
‘ Napoleon kept under his own hand for the final assault which he 
himself launched, but the long hours of preparatory fighting against 
odds of two to one, which alone made the final blow, possible, he en- 
trusted only to men of extraordinary courage and high capacity for 
command. In his own words, he found Lannes a pigmy, and lost 
him a giant. Lannes’s place in his affections was never filled. 

See R. Perm, Vie militaire de Mean Lannes (Paris, 1809) . 

LANNION, a town of north-western France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of C6tes-du-Nord, on the right 
bank of the Leguer, 45 in. W.N.W. of St Brieuc by rail. Pop. 
(1906) 5336. Lannion is 5 m. in direct line from the mouth of 
the Leguer; its port does a small trade (exports of agricultural 
produce, imports of wine, salt, timber, &c.), and there is: an 
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active fishing industry. The town contains many houses of 
the 1.3th and 16th centuries and other old buildings, the chief 
of which is the church of St Jean-du-Baly (16th and 17 th cen- 
turies). On an eminence close to Lannion is the church of 
Brelevenez of the 12th century, restored in the 15th or 16th 
century; it has an interesting 16th-century Holy Sepulchre. 

Some 6 m. S.E. of the town are the imposing ruins of the 
chateau of Tonquedec (c. 1400) styled the “ Pierrefonds of 
Brittany,” and there are other buildings of antiquarian interest 
in the vicinity. The coast north of Lannion at Tregastel and 
Ploumanac presents curious rock formations. 

Lannion is the seat of a subprefect and has a tribunal of 
first instance and a communal college. Its industries include 
saw-milling, tanning and the manufacture of farm implements. 
The town was taken in 1346 by the English; it was defended 
against them by Geoffroy de Pontblanc whose valour is com- 
memorated by a cross close to the spot where he was slain. 

LANNOY, GUILLEBERT DE (1386-1462), Flemish diplomatist, 
was chamberlain to the duke of Burgundy, governor of the fort 
of Sluys, and a knight of the Golden Fleece. He discharged 
several diplomatic missions in France, England, Prussia, Poland 
and Lithuania, and was one of the negotiators of the treaty of 
Troyes (1420). In 1421 he was sent by Henry V. of England 
to Palestine to inquire into the possibility of reviving the kingdom 
of Jerusalem, and wrote an account of his travels, Les Pelerinages 
de Sur ye et de Egipte, which was published in 1826 and again in 
1842. 

LANOLIN (Lat. lana, wool, and oleum , oil), the commercial 
name of the preparation styled adeps lanae hydro sus in the British 
Pharmacopoeia, and which consists of 7 oz. of neutral wool-fat 
( adeps lanae) mixed with 3 fluid oz. of water. The wool-fat 
is obtained by purification of the “ brown grease,” “ recovered 
grease ” or degras extracted from raw sheep’s wool in the process 
of preparing it for the spinner. It is a translucent unctuous 
substance which has the property of taking up large quantities 
of water and forming emulsions which are very slow to separate 
into their constituents. Owing to the ease with which it pene- 
trates the skin, wool-fat both in the anhydrous form and as 
lanolin, sometimes mixed with such substances as vaseline or 
fatty oils, is largely employed as a basis for ointments. It is 
slightly antiseptic and does not become rancid. 

LA NOUE, FRANCOIS DE (1531-1591), called Bras-de-Fer, 
one of the Huguenot captains of the 1 6th century, was born 
near Nantes in 1531, of an ancient Breton family. He served 
in Italy under Marshal Brissac, and in the first Huguenot war, 
but his first great exploit was the capture of Orleans at the head 
of only fifteen cavaliers in 1567, during the second war. At the 
battle of Jarnac in March 1569 he commanded the rearguard, 
and at Moncontour in the following October he was taken 
prisoner; but he was exchanged in time to resume the governor- 
ship of Poitou* and to inflict a signal defeat on the royalist 
troops before Rochefort. At the siege of Fontenay (1570) his 
left arm was shattered by a bullet; but a mechanic of Rochelle 
made him an iron arm (hence his sobriquet) with a hook for 
holding his reins. When peace was made in France in the same 
year, La Noue carried his sword against the Spaniards in the 
Netherlands, but was taken at the recapture of Mons by the 
Spanish in 1572. Permitted to return to France, he wa?3 com- 
missioned by Charles IX., after the massacre of St Bartholomew, 
to reconcile the inhabitants of La Rochelle, the great stronghold 
of the Huguenots, to the king. But the Rochellois were too 
much alarmed to come to terms; and La Noue, perceiving 
that war was imminent, and knowing that his post was on the 
Huguenot side, gave up his royal commission, and from 1574 
till 1578 acted as general of La Rochelle. When peace was again 
concluded La Noue once more went to aid the Protestants of 
the Low Countries. He took several towns and captured Count 
Egmont in 1580; but a few weeks afterwards he fell into the 
hands of the Spaniards. Thrust into a loathsome prison at Lim- 
burg, La Noue, the admiration of all, of whatever faith, for his 
gallantry, honour and purity of character, was kept confined 
for five years by a powerful nation, whose reluctance to set him 
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free is one of the sincerest tributes to his reputation, it was in 
captivity that he wrote his celebrated Discours poUtiques et 
militaires , a work which was published at Basel in 1587 [re- 
published at La Rochelle 1590, Frankfurt on Main (in German) 
1592 and 1612, and London (in English) 1597] and had an immense 
influence on the soldiers of all nations. The abiding value of 
La Noue’s “ Discourses ” lies in the fact that he wrote of war 
as a human drama, before it had been elaborated and codified. 
At length, in June 1585, La Noue was exchanged for Egmont 
and other prisoners of consideration, while a heavy ransom and 
a pledge not to bear arms against his Catholic majesty were 
also exacted from him. Till 1589 La Noue took no part in public 
matters, but in that year he joined Henry of Navarre against 
the Leaguers. He was present at both sieges of Paris, at Ivry 
and other battles. At the siege of Lamballe in Brittany he 
received a wound of which he died at Moncontour on the 4th 
of August 1591. 

He wrote, besides the Discourses, Declaration pour prise d'armes et 
la defense de Sedan et Jamets (1588); Observations sur Vhistoire de 
Guicciardini (2 vols., 1592); and notes on Plutarch's Lives. His 
Correspondance was published in 1854. See La Vie de Frangois , 
seigneur de La Noue , by Moyse Amirault (Leiden, 1661); Bran- 
tdme’s Vies des Capitaines frangais ; C. Vincen’s Les Heros de la 
Reforme ; Fr. de La Noue (1875); and Hauser, Franqois de La Noue 
(Paris, 1892). 

LANSDOWNE, WILLIAM PETTY FITZMAURICE, ist 

Marquess of (1737-1805), British statesman, better known under 
his earlier title of earl of Shelburne, was born at Dublin on the 
20th of May 1737. He was a descendant of the lords of Kerry 
(dating from 1181), and his grandfather Thomas Fitzmaurice, 
who was created earl of Kerry (1723), married the daughter of 
Sir William Petty (q.v.). On the death without issue of Sir 
William Petty’s sons, the first earls of Shelburne, the estates 
passed to his nephew John Fitzmaurice (advanced in 1753 to the 
earldom of Shelburne), who in 1751 took the additional name of 
Petty. His son William spent his childhood “in the remotest 
parts of the south of Ireland,/’ and, according to his own account, 
when he entered Christ Church, Oxford, in 1755, he had both 
“ everything to learn and everything to unlearn.” From a 
tutor whom he describes as “ narrow-minded ” he received 
advantageous guidance in his studies, but he attributes his 
improvement in manners and in knowledge of the world chiefly 
to the fact that, as was his “ fate through life,” he fell in “ with 
clever but unpopular connexions.” Shortly after leaving the 
university he served in Wolfe’s regiment during the Seven Years’ 
War, and so distinguished himself at Minden and Kloster-Kampen 
that he was raised to the rank of colonel and appointed aide-de- 
camp to the king (1760). Being thus brought into near com- 
munication with Lord Bute, he was in 1761 employed by that 
nobleman to negotiate for the support of Henry Fox, Lord 
Holland. He was returned to the House of Commons as member 
for Wycombe, but in 1761 he succeeded his father as earl of 
Shelburne in the Irish peerage, and Baron Wycombe in the 
peerage of Great Britain (created 1760). Though he declined 
to take office under Bute he undertook negotiations to induce 
C. J. Fox to gain the consent of the Commons to the peace of 
1763. Fox affirmed that he had been duped, and, although 
Shelburne always asserted that he had acted in thorough good 
faith, Bute spoke of the affair as a “pious fraud.” Shelburne 
joined the Grenville ministry in 1763 as president of the Board 
of Trade, but, failing in his efforts to replace Pitt in the cabinet, 
he in a few months resigned office. Having moreover on account 
of his support of Pitt on the question of Wilkes’s expulsion from 
the House of Commons incurred the displeasure of the king, he 
retired for a time to his estate. After Pitt’s return to power 
in 1766 he became secretary of state, but during Pitt’s illness 
his conciliatory policy towards America was completely thwarted 
by his colleagues and the king, and in 1768 he was dismissed 
from office. In 1782 he consented to take office under the 
marquess of Rockingham on condition that the king would 
recognize the United States. On the death of Lord Rockingham 
in the same year he became premier; but the secession of 
Fox and his supporters led to the famous coalition of Fox with 


North, which caused his resignation in the following February, 
his fall being perhaps hastened by his plans for the reform of 
the public service. He had also in contemplation a bill to pro- 
mote free commercial intercourse between England and the 
United States. When Pitt acceded to office in 1784, Shelburne, 
instead of receiving a place in the cabinet, was created marquess 
of Lansdowne. Though giving a general support to the policy 
of Pitt, he from this time ceased to take an active part in public 
affairs. He died on the 7th of May 1805. During his lifetime 
he was blamed for insincerity and duplicity, and he incurred 
the deepest unpopularity, but the accusations came chiefly from 
those who were dissatisfied with his preference of principles to 
party, and if he had had a more unscrupulous regard to his 
personal ambition, his career as a statesman would have had 
more outward success. He was cynical in his estimates of 
character, but no statesman of his time possessed more en- 
lightened political views, while his friendship with those of his 
contemporaries eminent in science and literature must be 
allowed considerable weight in qualifying our estimate of the 
moral defects with which he has been credited. He was twice 
married, first to Lady Sophia (1745-1771), daughter of John 
Carteret, Earl Granville, through whom . he obtained the Lans- 
downe estates near Bath, and secondly to Lady Louisa (1755— 
1789), daughter of John Fitzpatrick, ist earl of Upper Ossory. 
John Henry Petty Fitzmaurice (1765-1809), his son by the 
first marriage, succeeded as 2nd marquess, after having sat in 
the House of Commons for twenty years as member for Chipping 
Wycombe. 

Henry Petty Fitzmaurice, 3rd marquess of Lansdowne 
(1780-1863), son of the ist marquess by his second marriage, 
was born on the 2nd of July 1780 and educated at Edinburgh 
University and at Trinity College, Cambridge. He "entered the 
House of Commons in 1802 as member for the family borough 
of Caine and quickly showed his mettle as a politician. In 
February 1806, as Lord Henry Petty, he became chancellor of 
the exchequer in the ministry of “ All the Talents,” being at 
this time member for the university of Cambridge, but he lost 
both his seat and his office in 1807. In 1809 he became marquess 
of Lansdowne; and in "the House of Lords and in society he 
continued to play an active part as one of the Whig leaders. His 
chief interest was perhaps in the question of Roman Catholic 
emancipation, a cause which he consistently championed, but 
he sympathized also with the advocates of the abolition of the 
slave-trade and with the cause of popular education. Lansdowne, 
who, had succeeded his cousin, Francis Thomas Fitzmaurice, 
as 4th earl of Kerry in 1818, took office with Canning in May 
1827 and was secretary for home affairs from July of that year 
until January 1828; he was lord president of the council under 
Earl Grey and then under Lord Melbourne from November 1830 
to August 1841, with the exception of the few months in 1835 
when Sir Robert Peel was prime minister. He held the same 
office during the whole of Lord John Russell’s ministry (1846- 
1852), and, having declined to become prime minister, sat in the 
cabinets of Lord Aberdeen and of Lord Palmerston, but without 
office. In 1857 he refused the offer of a dukedom, and he died 
on the 31st of January 1863. Lansdowne’s social influence and 
political moderation made him one of the most powerful Whig 
statesmen of the time; he was frequently consulted by Queen 
Victoria on matters of moment, and his long official experience 
made his counsel invaluable to his party. He married Louisa 
(1785-1851), daughter of the 2nd earl of Ilchester, and was 
succeeded by his son Henry, the 4th marquess (1816-1866). 
The latter, who was member of parliament for Caine ioi twenty 
years and chairman of the Great Western railway, married for 
his second wife Emily (i8i9~i8£5), daughter of the comte de 
Flahaut de la Billarderie, a lad$|pho became Baroness Nairne 
in her own right in 1867. By her he had two sons, the 5th 
marquess and Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice (Baron Fitzmaurice 
of Leigh). 

Henry Charles Keith Petty Fitzmaurice, 5th marquess of 
Lansdowne (b. 1845), was educated at Balliol, Oxford, where 
he became one of Jowett’s favourite pupils. In 1869 he married 


the daughter of the ist duke of Abercorn. As a member of the. 
Liberal party he was a lord of the treasury (1869-1872), under- 
secretary of war (1872-1874), and undersecretary of India 
(1880); in 1883 he was appointed governor-general of Canada, 
and from 1888 to 1893 he was viceroy of India. He joined the 
Liberal Unionist party when Mr Gladstone proposed home rule 
for Ireland, and on returning to England became one of its most 
influential leaders. He was secretary of state for war from 
1895 to 1900, and foreign secretary from 1900 to 1906, becoming 
leader of the Unionist party in the House of Lords on Lord 
Salisbury’s death. 

His brother Edmond George Fitzmaurice, Baron Fitz- 
maurice (b. 1846), was educated at Trinity, Cambridge, where 
he took a first class in classics. Unlike Lord Lansdowne, he 
remained a Liberal in politics and followed Mr Gladstone in his 
home rule policy. As Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice he entered 
the House of Commons in 1868, and was under-secretary for 
foreign affairs from 1882 to 1885. He then had no seat in parlia- 
ment till 1898, when he was elected for the Cricklade division of 
Wilts, and retiring in 1905, he was created Baron Fitzmaurice 
of Leigh in 1906, and made under-secretary for foreign affairs 
in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s ministry. In 1908 he 
became chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster and a member of 
the Liberal cabinet, but resigned his post in 1909. He devoted 
much time to literary work, and was the author of excellent 
biographies of the rst marquess, of Sir William Petty (1895), 
and of Lord Granville (1905), under whom he had served at the 
foreign office. 

For the 1st marquess, see Lord Fitzmaurice, Life of William , Earl 
of Shelburne (3 vols., London, 1875-1876). 

LANSDOWNE, a hill cantonment in India, in Garhwal dis- 
trict of the United Provinces, about 6000 ft. above the sea, 
19 m. by cart road from the station of Kotdwara on the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand railway. Pop. (1901) 3943. The cantonment, 
founded in 1887, extends for more than 3 m. through pine and 
oak forests, and can accommodate three Gurkha battalions. 

LANSING, the capital of Michigan, U.S. A., in Ingham county, 
at the confluence of the Grand and Cedar rivers, about 85 m. 
W.N.W. of Detroit and about 64 m. E.S.E. of Grand Rapids. 
Pop. (1900) 16,485, of whom 2397 were foreign-born; (1910 
census) 31,229. It is served by the Michigan Central, the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, the Grand Trunk and the 
Pere Marquette railways, and by interurban electric lines. The 
Grand river on its way through the city makes a horse-shoe bend 
round a moderately elevated plateau; this is the commercial 
centre of the city, and here, in a square covering 10 acres, is the 
State Capitol, erected in 1873-1878 and containing the State 
library. On the Opposite side of the river, farther N., and also 
extending across the southern portion of the city, are districts 
devoted largely to manufacturing. Lansing has a public library 
and a city hospital. About 3 m. E. of the city, at East Lansing, 
is the State Agricultural College (coeducational), the oldest 
agricultural college in the United States, which was provided 
for by the state constitution of 1850, was organized in 1855 
and opened in 1857. Its engineering course was begun in 1885; 
a course in home economics for women was established in 1896; 
and a forestry course was opened in 1902. In connexion with 
the college there is an agricultural experiment station. Lansing 
is the seat of the Michigan School for the Blind, and of the State 
Industrial School for Boys, formerly the Reform School, The 
city has abundant water-power and is an important manu- 
facturing centre. The value of the factory products increased 
from $2,942,306 in 1900 to $6,887,415 in 1904, or 134*1%. The 
municipality owns and operates the water- works and the electric- 
lighting plant. The place was selected as the site for the 
capital in 1847, when it was still covered with forests, and 
growth was slow until 1862, when the railways began to reach 
it. Lansing was chartered as a city in 1859 and rechartered in 
1893. 

LANSING MAN, the term applied by American ethnologists to 
certain human remains discovered in 1902 during the digging of 
a cellar near Lansing, Kansas* and by some authorities believed 


to represent a prehistoric type of man. They include a skull 
and several large adult bones and a child’s jaw. They were 
found beneath 20 ft. of undisturbed silt, in a position indicat- 
ing intentional burial. The skull is preserved in the U.S i 
National Museum at Washington. It is similar in shape to 
those of historic Indians of the region. Its ethnological value 
as indicating the existence of man on the Missouri in the 
glacial period is very doubtful, it being impossible accurately 
to determine the age of the deposits. 

See Handbook of . American- Indians (Washington, 1907). 

LANSQUENET, the French corrupted form of the German 
Landsknecht ( q.v.) } a mercenaryioot-soldier of the 16th century. 
It is also the name of a card game said to have been introduced 
into France by the Landsknechte . The pack of 52 cards is cut 
by the player at the dealer’s right. The dealer lays the two first 
cards face upwards on the table to his left; the third he places 
in front of him and the fourth, or rejouissance card, in the middle 
of the table. The players, usually called (except in the case of 
the dealer) punters \ stake any sum within the agreed limit upon 
this rejouissance card; the dealer, who is also the banker, 
covers the bets and then turns up the next card. If this fails to 
match any of the cards already exposed, it is laid beside the 
rejouissance card and then punters may stake upon it. Other 
cards not matching are treated in the same manner. When a 
card is turned which matches , the rejouissance card, the banker 
wins everything staked on it, and in like manner he wins what 
is staked on any card (save his own) that is matched by the 
card turned* The banker pays all stakes, and the deal is over 
as soon as a card appears that matches his own; excepting 
that should the two cards originally placed at his left both be 
matched before his own, he is then entitled to a second deal. 
In France matching means winning, not losing, as in Great 
Britain. There are other variations of play on the continent of 
Europe. 

LANTARA, SIMON MATHURIN (1729-1778), French land- 
scape painter, was born at Oncy on the 24th of March 1729. 
His father was a weaver, and he himself began life as a herdboy ; 
but, having attracted the notice of Gille de Reumont, a son of his 
master, he was placed under a painter at Versailles. Endowed 
with great facility and real talent, his powers found ready 
recognition; but he found the constraint of a regular life and 
the society of educated people unbearably tiresome; and as long 
as the proceeds of the last sale lasted he lived careless of the 
future in the company of obscure workmen. Rich amateurs 
more than once attracted him to their houses, only to find that 
in ease and high living Lantara could produce nothing. He died 
in Paris on the 22nd of December 1778. His works, now 
much prized, are not numerous; the Louvre has one land- 
scape, “ Morning,” signed and dated 1761. Bernard, Joseph 
Vernet, and others are said to have added figures to his land- 
scapes and sea-pieces. Engravings after Lantara will be 
found in the works of Lebas, Piquenot, Duret, Mouchy and 
others. In 1809 a comedy called Lantara , or the Painter 
in the Pothouse, was brought out at the Vaudeville with great 
success. 

See E. Bellier de la Chavignerie, Recherches sur le peintre Lantara 
(Paris, 1852). 

LANTERN (an adaptation of the Fr. lanterne from Lat. 
lanterna or laterna , supposed to be from Gr. \ajjLTrrrjp, a torch or 
lamp, Xdja7T€^, to shine, cf. “ lamp ”; the 16th- and 17th-century 
form “ lanthorn ” is due to a mistaken derivation from “ horn,” 
as a material frequently used in the making of lanterns) , a metal 
case filled in with some transparent material, and used for holding 
a light and protecting it from rain or wind. The appliance is of 
two kinds — the hanging lantern and the hand lantern— both of 
which are ancient. At Pompeii and Herculaneum have been 
discovered two cylindrical bronze lanterns, with ornamented 
pillars, to which chains are attached for carrying or hanging the 
lantern. Plates of horn surrounded the bronze lamp within, and 
the cover at the top can be removed for lighting and for the escape 
of smoke. The hanging lantern for lighting rooms was composed 
of ornamental metal work, of which iron and brass were perhaps 
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most frequently used. Silver, and even gold, were, h<MeVer, 
sometimes employed, and the artificers in metal of the 17th and 
1 8th centuries produced much exceedingly artistic work; of this 
kind. Oriental lanterns in open-work bronze were often very 
beautiful. The early lantern had sides of horn, talc, bladder or 
oiled paper, and the primitive shape remains in the common 
square stable lantern with straight glass sides, to carry a candle. 
The hand lantern was usually a much more modest appliance 
than the hanging lantern, although in great houses it was some- 
times richly worked and decorated. As glass grew cheaper it 
gradually ousted all other materials, but the horn lantern which 
was already ancient in the 13th century was still being used in 
the early part of the 19th. By the end of the 18th century 
lanterns in rooms had been superseded by the candlestick. 
The collapsible paper lanterns of China and Japan, usually known 
as Chinese lanterns, are globular or cylindrical in shape, and the 
paper is pleated and when not in use folds flat. For illuminative 
and decorative purposes they are coloured with patterns of 
flowers, &c. The lanterns carried by the ordinary foot passenger 
are made of oiled paper. In China the “ Feast of Lanterns” 
takes place early in the New Year and lasts for four days. In 
Japan the. festival of Bon is sometimes known as the “ feast of 
lanterns.” It is then that the spirits of the dead ancestors return 
to the household altar. The festival takes place in July. The 
“ bull’s-eye ” lantern has a convex lens which concentrates the 
light and allows it to be thrown in the shape of a diverging cone. 
The “ dark lantern ” has a shutter or slide arrangement by which 
the light can be shut off at will. Ships’ lanterns are used as 
masthead or other signal lights. On Trajan’s column is a repre- 
sentation of a heavy poop-lantern on a ship. The ships’ lanterns 
of the 1 6th' and 17th centuries were highly ornamental, especially 
when placed on the poop. At the Armeria Real in Madrid is a 
collection of these 16th-century ships’ lanterns. The protected 
cages which contain the lights used in lighthouses are also known 
as “ lanterns ” (see Lighthouses). 

In architecture a lantern is primarily a framework of timber, 
with windows all round, to admit ample light, placed on the top 
of a roof. In a broader sense, it is applied to those portions of 
buildings which are largely perforated with windows, and more 
especially to the upper part of the towers of cathedrals aiid 
churches, as in the octagon of Ely cathedral, or the tower of 
Boston church, Lincolnshire. The term is also applied to the 
entire church, as in the case of Bath Abbey church, which was 
called the “ lantern of England,” from the number of its windows, 
and St John’s Priory at Kilkenny, the “ lantern of Ireland,” on 
account of the window on the south side of the choir which was 
54 ft. long. In the Renaissance style the lantern was looked upon 
as a decorative feature surmounting the dome, as in St Peter’s, 
Rome, the Invalides, Paris, and St Paul’s, London. 

Magic or Optical Lantern, 

The magic or optical lantern is an instrument for projecting 
on a white wall or screen largely magnified representations of 
transparent pictures painted or photographed on glass, or of 
objects — crystals, animals, &c. — carried on glass slides or in 
glass vessels. If the light traverses the object, the projection 
is said to be diascopic, if by reflected light, episcopic. 

The invention of the magic lantern is usually attributed to 
Athanasius Kircher, who described it in the first edition (1646) 
of his Ars magna lucis et umbrae, but it is very probably of earlier 1 
discovery. For a long period the magic lantern was used chiefly 
to ‘exhibit comic pictures, or in the hands of so-called wizards 
to summon up ghosts and perform other tricks, astonishing to 
those ignorant of the simple optical principles employed. Within 
recent years, however, the optical lantern has been greatly 
improved in construction, and its use widely extended. By 
its means finely executed photographs on glass can be shown 
greatly magnified to large audiences, thus saving the trouble 
and expense of preparing large diagrams. When suitably 
constructed, it can be used in the form of a microscope to exhibit 
on a screen the forms and movements of minute living organisms, 
or to show to an audience delicate physical and chemical experi- 


ments which cotild otherwise fee seen’ only- by r a few at a time 
Another application of the optical lantern is found in the 
cinematograph (q.v.). 

, The optical lantern, in its simpler forms, consists of the following 
parts: (1) the lantern body, (2) a source of light, (3) an optical 
system for projecting the images. The lantern body is a rectangular 
casing usually made of Russian iron, but sometimes covered with 
wood (which must be protected by asbestos at parts liable to damage 
by heat), provided with the openings necessary to the insertion of the 
source of light, windows for viewing the same, a chimney for con- 
veying away the products of combustion, fittings to. carry the slides 
and the optical system. In the earlier and simpler lanterns, oil lamps 
were commonly used, and in the toy forms either an oil flame or an 
ordinary gas jet is still employed. Natural petroleum burnt in a 
specially constructed lamp by means of two or three parallel wicks 
set edgeways to> the lenses was employed in the sciopticon, an im- 
proved lantern invented in America which gave well-defined pictures 
6 to 10 ft. in diameter. The Argand gas burner also found application. 
A great improvement attended the introduction of lime-light, i.e, 
the light emitted by a block of lime made incandescent by an im- 
pinging oxyhydrogen or oxygen-coal-gas flame,, and the readiness 
with which hydrogen and oxygen can be prepared and rendered 
available by compression in steel cylinders ana the increased com- 
mercial supply of coal-gas greatly popularized these illuminants. 
Many improvements have been made on the original apparatus. 
The lime-cylinders are specially prepared to withstand better the 
disintegrating effects of the flame, and are mounted on a rotating pin 
in order that fresh surfaces' may be brought into play. Cones of 
zirconia are also used in the same way; or a thorium mantle in 
conjunction with alcohol vapour may be employed. Two types of 
burner are in use: (1) the “ blow-through jet,” in which the oxygen 
is forced through the jet of the burning gas (this is the safest type), 
and (2) where the gases are mixed before combustion (this is the more 
dangerous but also the more powerful type). Ether burners are also 
in use. In one type the oxygen supply is divided into two streams, 
one of which passes through a chamber containing cotton wool 
soaked with ether, and then rejoins the undiverted stream at the jet. 
The application of the incandescent gas mantle is limited by the 
intensity of the heat emitted and the large area of the source. Of 
electrical illuminants the platinum and carbon filament lamps are 
not much used, the Nernst lamp (in which the preliminary heating is 
effected by a spirit lamp and not by an auxiliary coil) being preferred. 
But the arc light is undoubtedly die best illuminant for use in the 
projecting lantern. The actual size of the source is comparatively 
small, and hence it is necessary to mount the carbons so that the 
arc remains at one point on the axis of . the optical system. It is also 
advisable to set back the carbons relatively to one another and to tilt 
them, so that the brightest part of the “ crater ” faces, the lens. 

Optical System ,-^- In the ordinary (or vertically) projecting lantern 
the rays are transmitted through a lens termed the “condenser,”, 
then through the object, and finally through another lens termed the 
“ objective.” In the horizontally projecting types the light, after 
passing through the condenser, is reflected vertically by a plane 
mirror inclined at 45 0 to the direction of the light; it then traverses 
another lens, then the object, then the objective, and is finally 
projected horizontally by a plane mirror inclined at 45 °, or by a 
'right angled glass prism, the hypothenuse face of which is silvered. 
In episcopic projection, the light, having traversed the condenser, 
is reflected on to the object, placed horizontally, by an inclined 
mirror. The rays reflecting the object then traverse the objective, 
and are then projected horizontally by a mirror or prism. This device 
inverts the object; a convenient remedy is to place an erecting prism 
before the lens. The object of the condenser is to collect as much 
light as possible from the source, and pass it through the object in a 
uniform beam. For this purpose the condenser should subtend as 
I large an angle as possible at the source of light. To secure this, it 
should be tolerably large, and its distance from the light, that is, its 
focal length, sniall. Since effective single lenses of large diameter are 
necessarily of long focus, a really good condenser of considerable- 
;diameter and yet of short focus must, be a combination of two or 
more lenses. It is essential that the condenser be white and limpid 
and free from defects or striae. 

In the earlier lanterns, as still in the cheaper forms, only a single 
plarto-convex lens or bull’s-eye was employed as a condenser. A 
good compound condenser for ordinary work is that proposed by 
Herscfiel, consisting of a biconvex . lens and a meniscus mounted 
; together with the concave, side of the meniscus next the light. 

. Other types employ two plano-convex lenses, the curved surfaces 
nearly # in contact ; or a concavo-convex and a plano-convex lens. 
Or it may be a triple combination, the object always being to increase 
; the aperture. The focus must not be so short as to bring the lens too 
near the light, and render it liable to crack from the intense heat. 
In some lanterns this is guarded against by placing a plate of thin 
glass between the condenser and the light. If the source of light be 
broad, an iris diaphragm may be introduced so as to eliminate 
inequalities in illumination. 

The function of the objective is to produce a magnified inverted 
- image of the picture on the screen. In toy lanterns it is a simple 
double-convex lens of short focufe. This, however, can only produce 



a small picture, and that no^very distinct at the edges* The best ; 
objective is the portrait combination lens usually of the Petzval 
type as used in ordinary photographic cameras. These are carefully 
corrected botii for spherical arid chromatic aberration, which is ; 
absolutely essential in the objective; although not so necessary in the 
condenser. : . 

' Objects. — The commonest objects used for exhibiting with the 
optical lantern are named “ slides ” and consist of pictures printed on 
transparent surfaces. Solid objects mounted on glass after the 
ordinary manner of mounting microscopic objects are also possible ; 
of exhibition, and hollow glass tanks containing organisms or 
substances undergoing some alteration are also available for use with 
the lantern. If it be necessary to eliminate the heat rays, which may 
act deleteriously on the object, a vessel is introduced containing 
either water or a 5% solution of ferric chloride. In the ordinary 
slide the pictures are painted with transparent water or oil colours, 
or photographed on pieces of glass. If parts of the picture are to be 
movable, two disks of glass are employed/the one movable in front 
of the other, the fixed part of the picture being painted on the jjxed 
disk and the movable part on the other. By means of a lever the . 
latter disk is moved in its own plane; and in this way a cow,; for 
instance, can be represented drinking, or a donkey cutting amusing • 
capers. In the chromatrope slide two circular disks of glass are 
placed face to face, each containing a design radiating from the 
centre, and painted with brilliant transparent colours. By a small 
pinion gearing in toothed wheels or endless bands the disks are made 
to move in opposite directions in their own plane. The effect pro- 
duced is a singularly beautiful change of design and colour. In 
astronomical slides the motions of the heavenly bodies, eclipses, the 
phases of the moon or the like are similarly represented by mechanical 
means. . 

Dissolving Views. — For this purpose two magic lanterns are 
necessary, arranged either side by side or the one on the top of the 
other. The fronts of the lanterns are slightly inclined to each other 
so as to make the illuminated disks on the screen due to each lantern 
coincide. By means of a pair of thin metallic shutters terminating 
in comb-like teeth, and movable by a rack or lever, the light from , 
either lantern can be gradually cut off at the same time that the light 
from the other is allowed gradually to fall on the screen. In this way 
one view appears to melt or dissolve into another. This arrange- : 
ment was first adopted by Childe in 1811. 

Phantasmagoria. — In this arrangement the pictures on the screen : 
appear gradually to increase or diminish in size and brightness.. To 
effect this a semi-transparent screen of cotton or other material is 
used, the lantern being behind and the audience in • front. The 
lantern is mounted on wheels so that it can be rapidly moved up 
to or withdrawn from the screen ; and an automatic arrangement 
is provided whereby simultaneously with this the objective is made : 
to approach or recede from the slide so as to f ociis the picture on 
the screen in any position of the lantern. In this way a very small 
picture appears gradually to grow to enormous dimensions. 

See L. Wright, Optical Projection (1891); E. Trutat, Traite des 
Projections ( Paris, 1897 and 1901); P. E. Liesegang, Die Projektions- 
Kunst (Leipzig, 1909). 

LANTERN-FLY, the name given to insects belonging to the 
homopterous division of the Hemiptera, and referable to the . 
genus Fulgora and allied forms. They are mostly of large size, 
with a superficial resemblance to lepidoptera due to their brilliant ; 
and varied coloration. Characteristic of the group is the presence j 
on the front of the head of a hollow process, simulating a snout, 
which is sometimes inflated and as large as the rest of the insect, 
sometimes elongated, narrow and apically upturned. It was 
believed, mainly on the authority of Marie Sibylle de Merian, 
that this process, the so-called “ lantern/’ was luminous at 
night, Linnaeus adopted the statement without question and 
made use of a number of specific names, such as lanternaria,' 
phosphorea, candelaria , &c., to illustrate the supposed fact, and 
thus aided in disseminating a belief which subsequent observa- 
tions have failed to establish and which is now generally 
rejected. 

LANTERNS OF THE DEAD, the architectural name for the 
small towers in stone, found chiefly in the centre and west of : 
France, pierced with small openings at the top, where , a light 
was exhibited at night to indicate the position of a cemetery. 
These towers were usually circular, with a small entrance in the 
lower part giving access to the interior, so as to raise the lamps 
by a pulley to the required height. One of the most perfect 
in France is that at Cellefrouin (Char ente), which consists of a 
series of eight attached semicircular shafts, raised on a pedestal, 
and is qrowned with a conical roof decorated, with fir cones; 
it has only one .aperture, towards the main road. Other examples 
exist at; Giron (Indre) and Antigny (Viemie)., 
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Lantern of the Dead at Cellefrouin (Charente). 


LANTHANUM [symbol La, atomic weight 139*0 ( 0 = 16;] one 
of the metals of the cerium group of rare earths. Its name is 
derived from the Gr, Xavdaveiv, to lie hidden. It was first isolated 
in 1839 by C. G. Mosander from the “ cerium ” of J. Berzelius. 
It is found in the minerals gadolinite, cerite, samarskite and 
fergu^onite, and is usually obtained from cerite. For details 
of the cdmplex process for the separation of the lanthanum 
salts from cerite^ see R. Bunsen (Fogg. Ann., 1875, 155, p. 377); 
P. T. Cleve (Bull, de la soc. chim., 1874, 21, p. 196); and A. 
v. Welsbach (Monats. f. Chem ., 1884, 5, p. 508). The metal 
was obtained by Mosander on heating its chloride with potassium, 
and by W. F. Hillebrand and T. Norton (Pogg. Ann ., 1875, 
156, p. 4 66) on electrolysis of the fused chloride, while C. 
Winkler (Ber., 1890, 23, p. 78) prepared it by heating the oxide 
with a mixture of magnesium and magnesia. Muthmann and 
Weiss (Ann., 1904, 331, p. 1) obtained it by electrolysing the 
anhydrous chloride. It may be readily hammered, but cannot 
be drawn. Its specific gravity is 6*1545, and it melts at 8io°. 
It decomposes cold water slowly, but hot water violently. It 
burns in air, and also in chlorine and bromine, and is readily 
oxidized by nitric acid. 

Lanthanum oxide , La 2 C>3, is a white powder obtained by burning 
the metal in oxygen, or by ignition of the carbonate, nitrate or 
sulphate. It combines with water with evolution of heat, and on 
heating with magnesium powder in an atmosphere of hydrogen forms 
a hydride of probable composition La 2 H 3 (C. Winkler, Ber. 1891, 24, 
p. 890). Lanthanum hydroxide, La (OH) 3, is a white amorphous 
powder formed by precipitating lanthanum salts by potassium 
hydroxide. It decomposes ammonium salts. Lanthanum chloride , 
LaCl 3 , is obtained in the anhydrous condition by heating lanthanum 
ammonium chloride or, according to C. Matignon (Compt. rend., 
1905, 40, p. 1181), by the action of chlorine or hydrochloric acid on 
the residue obtained by evaporating the oxide with hydrochloric 
acid. It forms a deliquescent crystalline mass. By evaporation of a 
solution of lanthanum oxide in hydrochloric acid to the consistency 
of a syrup, and allowing the solution to stand, large colourless 
crystals of a hydrated chloride of the composition 2 LaCl 3 * 15 H 2 0 are 
obtained. Lanthanum sulphide, La 2 S 3 , is a yellow powder, obtained 
when thd oxide is heated in the vapour of carbon bisulphide. It is 
‘decomposed by water j with evolution of sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Lanthanum sulphate, La 2 (S04) 3 *9H 2 0, forms six-sided prisms, 
isomorphous with those of the corresponding cerium salt. By caref ul 
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heating it may be made to yield the anhydrous salt. Lanthanum 
nitrate , La(N0 3 )3-6H20, is obtained by dissolving the oxide in nitric 
acid. It crystallizes in plates, and is soluble in water and alcohol. 
'Lanthanum carbide , LaC 2 , is prepared by heating the oxide with 
carbon in the electric furnace (H. Moissan, Compt. rend., 1896, 123, 
p. 148). It is decomposed by water with the formation of acetylene, 
methane, ethylene, &c. Lanthanum carbonate , La2C03*8H 2 0, occurs 
as the rare mineral lanthanite, < forming greyish-white, pink or 
yellowish rhombic prisms. The atomic weight of lanthanum has 
been determined by B. Brauner (. Proc . Chem : Soc., 1901, 17, p. 63) 
by ignition of lanthanum sulphate at 500 0 C., the value obtained 
being 139 (0 = 16). 

LANUVIUM (more frequently Lanivium in imperial times, 
mod. Civita Lavinia), an ancient city of Latium, some 19 m. 
S.E. of Rome, a little S.W. of the Via Appia. It was situated 
on an isolated hill projecting S. from the main mass of the Alban 
Hills, and commanding an extensive view over the low country 
between it and the sea. It was one of the members of the Latin 
League, and remained independent until conquered by Rome 
in 338 b.c. At first it did not enjoy the right of Roman citizen- 
ship, but acquired it later; and even in imperial times its chief 
magistrate and municipal council kept the titles of dictator 
and senatus respectively. It was especially famous for its 
rich and much venerated temple of Juno Sospes, from which 
Octavian borrowed money in 31 b.c., and the possessions of 
which extended as far as the sea-coast (T. Ashby in Melanges 
de Vecole franqaise , 1905, 203). It possessed many other temples, 
repaired by Antoninus Pius, who was born close by, as was also 
Commodus. Remains of the ancient theatre and of the city 
walls exist in the modern village, and above it is an area sur- 
rounded by a portico, in opus reticulatum , upon the north side 
of which is a* rectangular building in opus quadratum , probably 
connected with the temple of Juno. Here archaic decorative 
terra-cottas were discovered in excavations carried on by Lord 
Savile. The acropolis of the primitive city was probably on 
the highest point above the temple to the north. The neighbour- 
hood, which is now covered with vineyards, contains remains 
of many Roman villas, one of which is traditionally attributed to 
Antoninus Pius. 

See Notizie degli Scavi, passim. (T. As.) 

LANZA, DOMENICO GIOVANNI GIUSEPPE MARIA (1810- 
1882), Italian politician, was born at Casale, Piedmont, on 
the. 1 5th of February 1810. He studied medicine at Turin, and 
practised for some years in his native place. He was one of the 
promoters of the agrarian association in Turin, and took an 
active part in the rising of 1848. He was elected to the Pied- 
montese parliament in that year, and attached himself to the 
party of Cavour, devoting his attention chiefly to questions of 
economy and finance. He became minister of public instruction 
in 1855 in the cabinet of Cavour, and in 1858 minister of finance. 
He followed Cavour into his temporary retirement in July 1859 
after the peace of Villafranca, and for a year (1860-1861) was 
president of the Chamber. He was minister of the interior 
,(1864-1865) in the La Marmora cabinet, and arranged the trans- 
ference of the capital to Florence. He maintained a resolute 
opposition to the financial policy of Menabrea, who resigned 
when Lanza was a second time elected, in 1869, president of 
the Chamber. Lanza formed a new cabinet in which he was 
himself minister of the interior. With Quintino Sella as minister 
of finance he sought to reorganize Italian finance, and resigned 
office when Sella’s projects were rejected in 1873. His cabinet 
had seen the accomplishment of Italian unity and the installa- 
tion of an Italian government in Rome. He died in Rome on 
the 9th of March 1882. 

See Enrico Tavallini, La Vita ed i tempi di Giovanni Lanza (2 vols., 
Turin and Naples, 1887). 

LANZAROTE, an island in the Atlantic Ocean, forming part 
of the Spanish archipelago of the Canary Islands ( q.v .). Pop. 
(1900) 17,546; area, 326 sq. m. Lanzarote, the most easterly 
of the Canaries, has a length of 31 m. and a breadth varying 
from 5 to 10 m. It is naked and mountainous, bearing every- 
where marks of its volcanic origin. Montana- Blanca, the highest 
point (2000 ft.), is cultivated to the summit. In 1730. the appear- 
ance of half the island was altered by a volcanic outburst. A 


violent earthquake preceded the catastrophe, by which nine 
villages were destroyed. In 1825 another volcanic eruption 
took place accompanied by earthquakes, and two -hills were 
thrown up. The port of Naos on the south-east of the island 
affords safe anchorage. It is protected by two forts. A short 
distance inland is the town of Arrecife (pop. 3082). The climate 
is hot and dry. There is only a single spring of fresh water on 
the island, and that in a position difficult of access. From the 
total failure of water the inhabitants were once compelled to 
abandon the island. Dromedaries are used as beasts of burden. 
Teguise (pop. 3786), on the north-west coast, is the residence of 
the local authorities. A strait about 6 m. in width separates 
Lanzarote from Fuerteventura. 

Graciosa, a small uninhabited island, is divided , from the 
north-eastern extremity of Lanzarote by a channel 1 m. in 
width, which affords a capacious and safe harbour for large 
ships; but basaltic cliffs, 1500 ft. high, prevent intercourse with 
the inhabited part of Lanzarote. A few persons reside on the 
little island Allegranza, a mass of lava and cinders ejected at 
various times from a now extinct volcano, the crater of which 
has still a well-defined edge. 

LANZI, LUIGI (1732-1810), Italian archaeologist, was born 
in 1732 and educated as a priest. In 1773 he was appointed 
keeper of the galleries of Florence, and thereafter studied 
Italian painting and Etruscan antiquities and language. In 
the one field his labours are represented by his Storia Pittorica 
della Italia , the first portion of which, containing the Florentine, 
Sienese, Roman and Neapolitan schools, appeared in 1792, 
the rest in 1796. The, work is translated by Roscoe. In archae- 
ology his great achievement was Saggio di lingua Etrusca (1789), 
followed by Saggio delle lingue Ital. antiche (1806). In his 
memoir on the so-called Etruscan vases ( Dei vasi antichi dipinii 
volgarmente chiamati Etruschi , 1806) Lanzi rightly perceived 
their Greek origin and characters. What was true of the anti- 
quities would be true also, he argued, of the Etruscan language, 
and the object of the Saggio di lingua Etrusca was to prove that 
this language must be related to that of the neighbouring 
peoples — Romans, Umbrians, Oscans and Greeks. He was 
allied with E. Q. Visconti in his great but never accomplished 
plan of illustrating antiquity altogether from existing literature 
and monuments. His notices of ancient sculpture and its various 
styles appeared as an appendix to the Saggio di lingua Etrusca , 
and arose out of his minute study of the treasures then added 
to the Florentine collection from the Villa Medici. The abuse he 
met with from later writers on the Etruscan language led 
Corssen ( Sprache der Etrusker, i. p. vi.) to protest in the name 
of his real services to philology and archaeology. Among his 
other productions was an edition of Hesiod’s Works and Days } 
with valuable notes, and a translation in terza rima. Begun in 
1785, it was recast and completed in 1808. The list of his works 
closes with his Opere sacre , a series of treatises on spiritual 
subjects. Lanzi died on the 30th of March 1810. He was 
buried in the church of the Santa Croce at Florence by the side 
of Michelangelo. \ 

LAOAG, a town, port for coasting vessels, and capital of the 
province of Ilocos Norte, Luzon, Philippine Islands, on the 
Laoag river, about 5 m. from its mouth, and in the N.W. part 
of the island. Pop. (1903) 34,454; in 1903, after the census 
had been taken, the municipality of San NicoHs (pop. 1903, 
10,880) was added to Laoag. Laoag is on an extensive coast 
plain, behind which is a picturesque range of hills ; it is well built 
and is noted for its fine climate, the name “ Laoag ” signifying 
“ clear.” It is especially well equipped for handling rice, which 
is shipped in large quantities; Indian corn, tobacco and sugar 
are also shipped. Cotton is grown in the vicinity, and is woven 
by the women into fabrics, which find a ready sale among the 
pagan tribes of the mountains. The language is Ilocano. 

LAOCOON, in Greek legend a brother of Anchises, who had 
teen a priest of Apollo, but having profaned the temple of the 
god he and his two sons were attacked by serpents while preparing 
to sacrifice a bull at the altar of Poseidon, in whose service 
Laocoon was then acting as priest. An additional motive for 
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his punishment consisted in his having warned the Trojans 
against the wooden horse left by the Greeks. But, whatever 
his crime may have been, the punishment stands out even 
among the tragedies of Greek legend as marked' by its horror — 
particularly so as it comes to us in Virgil ( Aeneid , ii. 199 sq.), 
and as it is represented in the marble group, the Laocoon, in 
the Vatican. In the oldest existing version of the legend— that 
of Arctinus of Miletus, which has so far been preserved in the 
excerpts of Proclus— the calamity is lessened by the fact that 
only one of the two sons is killed; and this, as has been pointed 
out (Arch, Zeitung, 1879, p. 167), agrees with the interpretation 
which Goethe in his Propylaea had put on the marble group 
without reference to the literary tradition. He says: “ The 
younger son struggles and is powerless, and is alarmed; the 
father struggles ineffectively, indeed his efforts only increase 
the opposition; the elder son is least of all injured, he feels 
neither anguish nor pain, but he is horrified at what he sees 
happening to his father, and he screams while he pushes the coils 
of the serpent off from his legs. He is thus an observer, witness, 
and participant in the incident, and the work is then complete.” 
Again, “ the gradation of the incident is this: the father has 
become powerless among the coils of the serpent; the younger 
son has still strength for resistance but is wounded; the elder 
has a prospect of escape.” Lessing, on the other hand, main- 
tained the view that the marble group illustrated the version 
of the legend given by Virgil, with such differences as were 
necessary from the different limits of representation imposed 
on the arts of sculpture and of poetry. These limits required a 
new definition, and this he undertook in his still famous work, 
Laokoon (see the edition of Hugo Bllimner, Berlin, 1876, in 
which the subsequent criticism is collected). The date of the 
Laocoon being now fixed (see Agesander) to 40-20 b.c., there 
can be no question of copying Virgil. The group represents 
the extreme of a pathetic tendency in sculpture (see Greek Art, 
Plate I. fig. 52). 

LAODICEA, the name of at least eight cities, founded or 
renovated in the later Hellenic period. Most of them were 
founded by the Seleucid kings of Syria. Seleucus, founder of 
the dynasty, is said by Appian to have named five cities after his 
mother Laodice. Thus in the immense realm of the Seleucidae 
from the Aegean Sea to the borders of India we find cities called 
Laodicea, as also Seleucia (q.v.). So long as Greek civilization 
held its ground, these were the commercial and social centres. 
The chief are Laodicea ad Lycum (see below); Combusta on 
the borders of Phrygia, Lycaonia and Pisidia; a third in Pontus; 
a fourth, ad mare , on the coast of Syria; a fifth, ad Libanum y 
beside the Lebanon mountains; and three others in the far east — 
Media, Persia arid the lower Tigris valley. In the latter countries 
Greek civilization was short-lived, and the last three cities dis- 
appeared; the other five continued great throughout the Greek 
and Roman period, and the second, third and fourth retain to 
the present day the ancient name under the pronunciation Ladik, 
Ladikiyeh or Latakia (q.v.). 

Laodicea ad Lycum (mod. Denizli, q.v.) was founded 
probably by Antiochus II. Theos (261-46 b.c.), and named after 
his wife Laodice. Its site is close, to the station of Gonjeli on the 
Anatolian railway. Here was one of the oldest homes of Christ- 
ianity and the seat of one of the seven churches of the Apocalypse. 
Pliny states (v. 29) that the town was called in older times 
Diospolis and Rhoas; but at an early period Colossae, a few 
miles to the east, and Hierapolis, 6 m. to the north, were the 
great cities of the neighbourhood, and Laodicea was of no import- 
ance till the Seleucid foundation (Strabo, p. 578) . A favourable site 
was found on some low hills of alluvial formation, about 2 m. S. 
of the river Lycus (Churuk Su) and 9 m. E. of the confluence of the 
Lycus and Maeander. The great trade route from the Euphrates 
and the interior passed to it through Apamea. There it forked, 
one branch going down the Maeander valley to Magnesia and 
thence north to Ephesus, a distance of about 90 m., and the other 
branch crossing the mountains by an easy pass to Philadelphia 
and the Hermus valley, Sardis, Thyatira and at last Pergamum. 
St Paul (Col, iv. 15) alludes to the situation of Laodicea beside 
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Colossae and Hierapolis; and the order in which the last five 
churches of the Apocalypse are enumerated (Rev. i. 11) is 
explained by their position on the road just described. .Placed 
in this situation, in the centre of a very fertile district, Laodicea 
became a rich city. It was famous for its money transactions 
(Cic. Ad Fam . ii. 17, iii. 5), and for. the beautiful soft wool 
grown by the sheep of the country (Strabo 578). Both points are 
referred to in the message to the church (Rev. iii. 17, 18). 

Little is known of the history of the town. It suffered greatly 
from a siege in the Mithradatic. war, but soon recovered its pro- 
sperity under the Roman empire. The Zeus of Laodicea, with the 
curious epithet Azeus or Azeis, is a frequent symbol on the city coins. 
He is represented standing, holding in the extended right hand an 
eagle, in the left a spear, the hasta pura. Not far from the city was 
the temple of Men Karou, with] a great medical school; while 
Laodicea itself produced some famous Sceptic philosophers, and 
gave origin to the royal family of Polemon and Zenon, whose curious 
history has been illustrated in recent times (W. H. Waddington, 
Melanges de Numism. ser. ii. ; Th. Mommsen, Ephem. Epigraph, i. 
and ii. ; M. G. Rayet, Milet et le Golfe Latmique , chap. v.). The citys 
fell finally into decay in the frontier wars with the Turkish invadets. 
Its ruins are of wide extent, but not of great beauty or interest; 
there is no doubt, however, that much has been buried beneath the 
surface by the frequent earthquakes to which the district is exposed 
(Strabo 580; Tac. Ann. xiv. 27). 

See W. M. Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, i.-ii. (1895); 
Letters to the Seven Churches (1904); and the beautiful drawings of 
Cockerell in the Antiquities of Ionia, vol. iii. pi. 47-51. (A. H. S.) 

LAODICEA, SYNOD OF, held at Laodicea ad Lycum in 
Phrygia, some time between 343 and 381 (so Hefele; but 
Baronius argues for 314, and others for a date as late as 399), 
adopted sixty canons, chiefly disciplinary, which were declared 
ecumenical by the council of Chalcedon, 451. The most signifi- 
cant canons are those directly affecting the clergy, wherein the 
clergy appear as a privileged class, far above the laity, but with 
sharply differentiated and carefully graded orders within itself. 
For example, the priests are not to be chosen by the people; 
penitents are not to be present at ordinations (lest they should 
hear the failings of candidates discussed); bishops are to be 
| appointed by the metropolitan and his suffragan; sub-deacons 
may not distribute the elements of the Eucharist; clerics are 
| forbidden to leave a diocese without the bishop’s permission, 
j Other canons treat of intercourse with heretics, admission of 
[penitent heretics, baptism, fasts, Lent, angel- worship (for- 
bidden as idolatrous) and the canonical books, from which the 
Apocrypha and Revelation are Wanting. 

See Mansi ii. 563-614; Hardouin i. 777-792; Hefele, 2nd ed., i. 
746-777 (Eng. trans. ii. 295-325). (T. F. C.) 

LAOMEDON, in Greek legend, son of Ilus, king of Troy and 
father of Podarces (Priam). The gods Apollo and Poseidon 
served him for hire, Apollo tending his herds, while Poseidon 
built the walls of Troy. When Laomedon refused to pay the 
reward agreed upon, Apollo visited the land with a pestilence, 
and Poseidon sent up a monster from the sea, which ravaged 
the land. According to the oracle, the wrath of Poseidon could 
only be appeased by the sacrifice of one of the king’s daughters. 
The lot fell upon Hesione, who was chained to a rock to await 
the monster’s coming. Heracles, on his way back from the 
land of the Amazons, offered to slay the monster and release 
Hesione, on condition that he should receive the wonderful 
horses presented by Zeus to Tros, the father of Ganymede, to 
console him for the loss of his son. Again Laomedon broke his 
word; whereupon Heracles returned with a band of warriors, 
attacked Troy, and slew Laomedon and all his sons except 
Priam. According to Diodorus Siculus, Laomedon aggravated 
his offence by imprisoning Iphiclus and Telamon, who had been 
sent by Heracles to demand the surrender of the horses. Lao- 
medon was buried near the Scaean gate, and it was said that 
so long as his grave remained undisturbed, so long would the 
walls of Troy remain impregnable. 

See Homer, Iliad, v. 265, 640, vii. 452, xxi. 443; Apollodorus 
ii. 5. 9 and 6. 4; Diod. Sic. iv. 32, 42, 49; Hyginus, Fab. 89; 
Horace, Odes iii. 3, 22 ; Ovid, Meiam. xi. 194. 

LAON, a town of northern France, capital of the department 
of Aisne, 87 m. N.E. of Paris on the Northern railway. Pop. 
(1906), town, 9787, commune (including troops) 15,288. It is 
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situated on an isolated ridge, forming two sides of a triangle, 
which rises some 330 ft. above the surrounding plain and the 
little riyer of Ardon. The suburbs of St Marcel and Vaux extend 
along the foot of the ridge to the north. From the railway 
station, situated in the plain to the north, a straight staircase of 
several hundred steps leads to the gate of the town, and all the 
roads connecting Laon with the surrounding district are cut in 
zigzags on the steep slopes, which are crowned by promenades 
on the site of the old ramparts. The 13th-century gates of Ardon, 
Chenizelles and Soissons, the latter in a state of ruin, have been 
preserved. At the eastern extremity of the ridge rises the 
citadel; at its apex is the parade-ground of St Martin, and at 
the southern end stands the ancient abbey of St Vincent. The 
deep depression between the arms of the ridge, known as the 
Cuve St Vincent, has its slopes covered with trees, vegetable 
gardens and vineyards. From the promenade along the line of 
the ramparts there is an extensive view northward beyond St 
Quentin, westward to the forest of St Gobain, and southward 
over the wooded hills of the Laonnais and Soissonnais. 

The cathedral of Laon (see Architecture, Romanesque 
and Gothic Architecture in France) is one of the most important 
creations of the art of the 12th and 13 th centuries. It took the 
place of the old cathedral, burned at the beginning of the com- 
munal struggles mentioned below. The building is cruciform, 
and the choir terminates in a straight wall instead of in an apse. 
Of the six towers flanking the facades, only four are complete 
to the height of the base of the spires, two at the west front 
with hugh figures of oxen beneath the arcades of their upper 
portion, and one at each end of the transept. A square central 
tower forms a lantern within the church. The west front, with 
three porches, the centre one surmounted by a fine rose window, 
ranks next to that of Notre-Dame at Paris in purity. The 
cathedral has stained glass of the 13th century and a choir grille 
of the 1 8th century. The chapter-house and the cloister contain 
beautiful specimens of the architecture of the beginning of the 
13 th century. The old episcopal palace, contiguous to the 
cathedral, is now used as a court-house. The front, flanked by 
turrets, is pierced by great pointed windows. There is also a 
Gothic cloister and an old chapel of two storeys, of a date anterior 
to the cathedral. The church of St Martin dates from the middle 
of the 12th century. The old abbey buildings of the same 
foundation are now used as the hospital. The museum of Laon 
had collections of sculpture and painting. In its garden there 
is a chapel of the Templars belonging to the 12th century. The 
church of the suburb of Vaux near the railway station dates from 
the nth and 12th centuries. Numerous cellars of two or three 
storeys have taken the place of the old quarries in the hill-side. 
Laon forms with La Fere and Reims a triangle of important 
fortresses. Its fortifications consist of an inner line of works on 
the eminence of Laon itself, and two groups of detached forts, 
one some 2\ m. S.E. about the village of Bruyeres, the other 
about 3 m. W:S.W., near Laniscourt. To the S.S.W. forts 
Malmaison and Conde connect Laon with the Aisne and with 
Reims. 

Laon is the seat of a prefect and a court of assizes, and possesses 
a tribunal of first instance, a lycee for boys, a college for girls, 
a school of agriculture and training colleges. Sugar-making 
and metal-founding are carried on, but neither industry nor trade, 
which is in grain and wine, are of much importance. 

The hilly district of Laon (Laudunum) has always had some 
strategic importance. In the time of Gaesar there was a Gallic 
village where the Remi (inhabitants of the country round Reims) 
had to meet the onset of the confederated Belgae. Whatever may 
have been the precise locality of that battlefield , Laon was fortified 
by the Romans, and successively checked the invasions of the Franks, 
Burgundians, Vandals, Alani and Huns. St Remigius, the arch- 
bishop of Reims who baptized Clovis, was born in the Laonnais, and 
it was he who, at the end of the 5th century, instituted the bishopric 
of the town. Thenceforward Laon was one of the principal town's- of 
the kingdom of the Franks, and the possession of it was often dis- 
puted. Charles the Bald had enriched its church with the gift of very 
numerous domains. After the fall of the Carolingiaiis Laon took the 
part of Charles of Lorraine, their heir, and Hugh Capet only succeeded 
• m making himself master of the town by the connivance of the bishop, 


! who, in return for this service, was made second ecclesiastical peer 
of the kingdom. Early in the 12th century the communes of France 
set about emancipating themselves, and the history of the commune 
; of Laon is one of the richest and most varied. The citizens had 
profited by a temporary’ absence of Bishop Gaudry to secure from his 
representatives a communal charter, but he, on his return, purchased 
from the king of France the revocation of this document, and re- 
commenced his oppressions. The consequence was a revolt, in which 
the episcopal palace was burnt and the bishop and several of his 
partisans were put to death. The fire spread to the cathedral, and 
reduced it to ashes. Uneasy at the result of their victory, the rioters 
went into hiding outside the town, which was anew pillaged by the 
people of the neighbourhood, eager to avenge the death of their 
bishop. The king alternately interfered in favour of the bishop and 
of the inhabitants till 1239. After that date the liberties of Laon 
were no more contested. till 1331, when the commune was abolished. 
During the Hundred Years’ War it was attacked and taken by the 
Burgundians, who gave it up to the English, to be retaken by the 
French after the consecration of Charles VII. Under the League 
Laon took the part of the Leaguers, and was taken by Henry IV. 
During the' campaign of 1814 Napoleon tried in vain to dislodge 
Blucher from it. In 1870 an engineer blew up the powder magazine of 
the citadel at the moment when the German troops were entering 
the town. Many lives were lost; and the cathedral and the old 
episcopal palace were damaged. At the Revolution Laon per- 
manently lost its rank as a bishopric. 

LAOS, a territory of French Indo-China, bounded N. by the 
Chinese province of Yun-nan, W. by the British Shan states and 
Siam, S. by Cambodia and Annam, E. by Annam and N.E. by 
.Tongking. Northern Laos is traversed by the Mekong (q.v.) 
which from Chieng-Khan to a point below Stung-Treng forms the 
boundary between Laos (on the left bank) and Siam and Cam- , 
bodia (on the right). French Laos constitutes a strip of territory 
between 700 and 800 m. in length with an average breadth of 
155 m., an approximate area of 88,780 sq. m., and a population 
of about 550,000. Its northern region between the Mekong and 
Tongking is covered by a tangle of mountain chains clothed with 
dense forests and traversed by the Nam-Hou, the Nam-Ta .and 
other tributaries of the Mekong. The culminating point exceeds 
6500 ft. in height. South of this is the extensive wooded plateau 
of Tran-Ninh with an average altitude of between 3000 and 5000 
ft. Towards the 18th degree of latitude this mountain system 
narrows into a range running parallel to and closely approaching 
the coast of the China Sea as it descends south. The boundary 
between > Laos and Annam follows the crest-line of this range, 
several peaks of which exceed 6500 ft. (Pu-Atwat, over 8000 ft.). 
On the west its ramifications extend to the Mekong enclosing 
wide plains .watered by the affluents of that river. 

Laos is inhabited by a mixed population falling into three 
main groups — the Thais (including the Laotions (see below)); 
various aboriginal peoples classed as Khas; and the inhabitants 
of neighbouring countries, e.g, China, Annam, Cambodia, Siam, 
Burma, &c. ’ ■ 

Laos has a rainy season lasting from June to October and 
corresponding to the S.W. monsoon and a dry season coinciding 
with the N.E. monsoon and lasting from November to May. 
Both in northern and southern Laos the heat during April and 
May is excessive, the thermometer reaching 1 04° F. and averaging 
95 0 F. With the beginning of the rains the heat becomes more 
tolerable. December, January and February are cool months, 
the temperature in south Laos (south of 19 0 ) averaging 7 7 0 , in 
north Laos from 50° to 53 0 . The plateau of Tran-Ninh and, in 
the south, that of the! Bolovens are distinguished by the whole- 
someness of their climate. 

The forests contain bamboo and many valuable woods amongst 
which only the teak of north Laos and rattan are exploited to 
any extent; other forest products are rubber, stick lac, gum, 
benjamin, cardamoms, &c. Rice and maize, and cotton, indigo, 
tobacco, sugar-cane and cardamoms are among the cultivated 
plants. Elephants are numerous and the forests are inhabited 
by tigers, panthers, bears, deer and buffalo. Hunting and fishing 
are leading occupations of the inhabitants. Many species of 
monkeys, as well as peacocks, pheasants and woodcock are 
found, and the reptiles include crocodiles, turtles, pythons and 
cobras. 

Scarcity of labour and difficulty of communication hinder 
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the working of the gold, tin, cbp]per, argentiferous lead, precious 
stories and other minerals of the country and the industries in 
general are of a primitive kind and satisfy only local needs. 

The buffalo, the ox, the horse and the elephant are domesti- 
cated, arid these together with cardamoms, rice, tobacco and the 
products of the forests form the bulk of the exports. Swine are 
reared, their; flesh forming an important article of diet. Imports 
are inconsiderable, comprising chiefly cotton fabrics, garments- 
and articles for domestic use. Trade is chiefly in the hands of 
the Chinese and is carried on for the most part with Siam. The 
Mekong is the chief artery of transit; elsewhere communication 
is afforded by tracks sometimes passable only for pedestrians. 
Luang-Prabang (q.v.) is the principal commercial town. Before 
the French occupation of Laos, it was split up into small princi- 
palities ( muongs ) of which the chief was that of Vien-Tiane. 
Vien-Tiane was destroyed in 1828 by the Siamese who annexed 
the territory. In 1893 they made it over to the French, who 
grouped the muongs into provinces. Of these there are twelve 
each administered by a French commissioner and, under his 
surveillance, by native officials elected by the people from 
amongst the members of an hereditary nobility. At the head 
of the administration there is a resident-superior stationed at 
Savannaket. Up till 1896 Laos-had no special budget, but was 
administered by Cochin-China* Annarn and Tongking. The 
budget for 1899 showed receipts £78,988 and expenditure 
£77,417. For 1904 the budget figures were, receipts £82,942, 
expenditure £76,344. The chief sources of revenue are the direct 
takes (£15,606 in 1904), especially the poll-tax, and the contribu- 
tion from the general budget of Indo-China (£54,090 in 1904). 
The chief items of expenditure in 1904 were Government house, 

, &d:v^22,5s8, transport* £19,191, native guard, £17,327. 

See M. J. F. Gamier, Voyage d 1 exploration en Indo- Chine (Paris, 
1873) ; C. GOsselin, Le Laos et le protectorat frangais (Paris, 1900) ; 
L. de Reinach, Le Laos (Paris, 1902) and Notes sur le Laos (Paris, 
1906) ; and bibliography under Indo-China, French. 

LAOS,' or Laotions, an important division of the widespread 
Thai or Shan race found throughout Indo-China from 28° N. 
and the sources of the Irrawaddy as far as Cambodia and 7 0 N. 
in the Malay Peninsula. This Thai family includes the Shans 
proper, arid the Siamese. The name Lao, which appears to 
mean simply “man,” is the collective Siamese term for all the 
Thai peoples subject to Siam, while Shan, said to be of Chinese 
origin, is the collective Burmese term for those subject to Burma. 
Lab is therefore rather a political than an ethnical title, and the 
people cordially dislike the name, insisting on their right to be 
called Thai. Owing to the different circumstances which have 
attended their migrations, the Thai peoples have attained to 
varying degrees of civilization. The Lao, who descended from, 
the iriOuri tain districts of Yunnan, Szechuen and Kweichow to 
the highland plains of upper Indo-China, arid drove the wilder 
Kha peoples - whom they found in possession into the hills, 
mostly adopted Buddhism, and formed small settled communities 
or states in which laws were: easy, taxes light and a' very fair 
degree of comfort was attained* There are two main divisions, 
the Lao Pong Dam (“ Black Paunch Laos ”), so-called from their 
habit of tattooing the body from the waist to- the knees, and the 
LdO Pong Kao (“ White Paunch Laos ”) who do not tattoo. 
Lao tattooing is of a most elaborate kind. The Lao Pong Dam 
now form the western branch of the Lao family, inhabiting the 
Siamese Lao states' of Chieng Mai Lapaun, 'Tern Pre and Nan, 
and reaching as far south as 17 9 N. Various influences have 
contributed to making the Lao the pleasant, easy-going, idle 
fellow that he is. The result is that practically all the trade of 
these states is in the hands of Bangkok Chinese firms, of a certain 
number of European houses and others, while most of the manual 
labour connected with the teak industry is done by Ka Mus, 
whb migrate in large numbers from the left bank of the Mekong. 
The : Lao Pong Kao , or eastern branch, appear to have migrated 
southwards by the more easterly route of the Nam-u and the 
Mekong valley. In contradistinction to the Lao Pong Dam, who 
have derived their written language from the Burmese character, 
the eastern race has retained what appears to be the early form of 
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the present Siamese, writing; from which it differs little. They 
formed important settlements at various points on the Mekong, 
notably Luang Prabarig, Wierig Chan (Vien-Tiane) Ubon and 
Bassac; and, heading inland as far as Korat on the one side 
and the Annafnite watershed in the east, they drove out the 
less civilized Kha peoples, and even the Cambodians, as the Lao 
Pong Dam did on the west. Vien-Tiane during the 18th century 
was the most powerful of the Lao principalities, and wasjeared 
and respected throughout Indo-China. It was destroyed by the 
Siamese in 1828. The inhabitants, in accordance with the Indo- 
Chinese custom of the day, were transported to Lower Siam. The 
Lao Pong Kao below 1 8° N. are a less merry and less vivacious 
people, and are for the most part shorter and more thick-set 
than those of Luang Prabang and the north. If possible, they 
are as a race lazier than the western Lao, as they are certainly, 
more musical. The “ khen,” or mouth organ, which is universal 
among them, is the sweetest-toned of eastern instruments. 

After 1828 the Laos became entirely subject to Siam, and were 
governed: partly by khiao, or native hereditary princes, partly 
by mandarins directly nominated by the Bangkok authorities. 5 
The khiao Were invested by a gold dish, betel-box, spittoon and 
teapot, which were, sent from Bangkok and returned at their: 
death or deposition. Of all the khiao the most powerful was the 
prince of Ubon (i5°N., 105° E.), whose jurisdiction extended 
nearly from Bassac on the Mekong northwards to the great 
southern bend of that river. Nearly all the Laos country is now, 
divided between France and Siam, and only a few tribes retain 
a nominal independence. 

The many contradictory accounts of the Laos are due to the 
fact that the race has become much mixed with the aboriginal 
inhabitants. The half-castes sprung from alliances with the wild 
tribes of Caucasic stock present every variety between that type 
and the Mongolian. But the pure Laos are still distinguished 
by the high cheek-bones* small flat nose, oblique eyes, wide 
mouth, black lank hair, sparse beard, and yellow complexion of 
the Thai and other branches of the Mongol family. In dis- 
position the Laos are an apathetic, peace-loving, pleasant- 
mannered race. Though the women have to work, they are 
free and well treated, and polygamy is rare. The Laos are very 
superstitious, believe in wer- wolves, and that all diseases are 
caused. by evil spirits. Their chief food is rice and fish. Men, 

| women and children all smoke tobacco. The civilized Laos were 
long addicted to slave-hunting, not only with the sanction but 
even with the co-operation of their rulers, the Lao mandarins 
heading regular expeditions against the wilder tribes. 

Closely allied with the Lao are a number of tribes found throughout 
the hill regions of the upper Mekong, between Yunnan and Kwangsi 
in China and the upper waters of the Menam in Siam. They have all 
within recent times been partakers in the general movement towards 
the south-west from the highland districts of southern China, which 
has produced so many recruits for the peopling of the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula. Of this group of people, among whom may be named the 
Yao, Yao Yin, Lanten, Meo, Musur (or Muhso) and Kaw, perhaps the 
best known and most like the Lao are the Lu— both names meaning 
originally “ man — who have in many cases adopted a form of 
Buddhism (flavoured strongly by their natural respect for local 
spirits as well as tattooing) and other relatively civilized customs, 
and have forsaken their wandering life among the hills for a more 
settled village existence. Hardy, simple and industrious, fond of 
music, kind-hearted, and with a strangely artistic taste in dress, 
these people possess in a wonderful degree the secret of cheerful 
contentment. 

Authorities.— M. J. F. Gamier, Voyage d' exploration en Indo- 1 
Chine ; A. H. Mouhot, Travels in the Central Parts of Indo-China , 
Cambodia and Laos (1864) ; Holt S. Hallett, A Thousand Miles on an 
Elephant in the Shan States (1890); A. R. Colquhoun, Amongst the 
Shdns (1885); Lord Lamington, Proc. R.GS. vol. xiii. No. 12; 
Archer, Report on a Journey in the Mekong Valley; Prince Henri 
d’Orl6ans, Around Tonkin and Siam { 1894); M'Carthy, Report on a 
Survey in Siam (.1894); Bulletins, Paris Geographical Society: 
H. Warington Smyth, Notes of a Journey on the Upper Mekong 
(1895) ; Five Years in Siam (1898) ; Harmand, Le Laos et les popu- 
lations sauvages de V Indo-Chine (1880). See also bibliography to 
preceding article. * • 

lAo-tsze, or Laou-Tsze, the designation of the Chinese 
author of the celebrated treatise called Tdo Teh King, and the 
'reputed founder of the religion called Tdoism. The Chinese 
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characters composing the designation may mean either * “ the 



Accepting.the Tdo Teh King as the veritable work of L&o-tszje, 


Old Son,” which commonly assumes with foreigners the form of 
“ the Old Boy,” or “ the Old Philosopher.” The latter signifi- 
cance is attached to them by Dr Chalmers in his translation of 
the treatise published in 1868 under the title of The Speculations 
on Metaphysics , Polity and Morality of “ the Old Philosopher ,” 
Ldo-tsze. The former is derived from a fabulous account of 
L&o-tsze in the Shan Hsien Chwan, “ The Account of Spirits 
and Immortals,” of Ko Hung in the 4th century A.D.; According 
to this, his mother, after a supernatural conception, carried him 
in her womb sixty-two years (or seventy-two* or eighty-one — ten 
years more or fewer are of little importance in such a case), so 
that, when he was born at last, his hair was white as with age, 
and people might well call him “the old boy.” The other 
meaning of the designation rests on better authority. We 
find it in the Kid Yu, or “ Narratives of the Confucian School,” 
compiled in the 3rd century a.d. from documents said to have 
been preserved among the descendants of Confucius, and also in 
the brief history of L&o-tsze given in the historical records of 
Sze-ma Ch’ien (about 190 b.c.). In the latter instance the 
designation is used by Confucius, and possibly it originated with 
him. It should be regarded more as an epithet of respect than 
of years, and is equivalent to “ the Venerable Philosopher.” 

All that Ch’ien tells us about L&o-tsze goes into small compass. 
His surname was Li, and his name Urh. He was a native of the state 
of Ch’fi, and was born in a hamlet not far from the present prefect ural 
city of Kwei-te in Ho-nan province. He was one of the recorders or 
historiographers at the court of Chow, his special department being 
the charge of the whole or a portion of the royal library. He must 
thus have been able to make himself acquainted with the history of 
his country. Ch’ien does not mention the year of his birth, which is 
often said, though on what Chinese authority, does not appear, to 
have taken place in the third year of King Phing, corresponding to 
604 b.c. That date cannot be far from the truth. That he was 
contemporary with Confucius is established by the concurrent 
testimony of the Li Ki and the Kid Yu on the Confucian side, and of 
Chwang-tsze and Sze-ma Ch’ien on the T&oist. The two men whose 
influence has been so great on all the subsequent generations of the 
Chinese people— Kung-tsze (Confucius) and L&o-tsze— had at least 
one interview, in 517 B.c., when the former was in his thirty-fifth 
year. The conversation between them was interesting. Lio was in 
a mocking mood; Kung appears to the greater advantage. If it be 
true that Confucius, when he was fifty-one years old, visited L&o-tsze 
as Chwang-tsze says (in the Thien Yun, the fourteenth of his treatises) , 
to ask about the Tao , they must have had more than one interview. 
Dr Chalmers, however, has pointed out that both Chwang-tsze and 
Lieh-tsze (a still earlier Taoist writer) produce Confucius in, their 
writings, as the lords of the Philistines did the captive Samson on 
their festive occasions, “ to make sport for them.” Their testimony 
is valueless as to any matter of fact. There may have been several 
meetings between the two in 517 B.c., but we have no evidence that 
they were together in the same place after that time. Ch’ien adds : — 

“ L&o-tsze cultivated, the Tdo and virtue, his chief aim in his studies 
being how to keep himself concealed and unknown. He resided at 
(the capital of) Chow; but after a long time, seeing the decay of the 
dynasty, he left it, and went away to the Gate (leading from the 
royal domain into the regions beyond — at the entrance of the pass 
of Han-kfl, in the north-west of Ho-nan).. Yin Hsi, the warden of 
the Gate, said to him, ‘ You are about to withdraw yourself out of 
sig[ht; I pray you to compose for me a book (before you go).’ On 
this L&o-tsze made a writing, setting forth his views on the tdo 
and virtue, in two sections, containing more than 5000 characters. 
He then went away, and it is not known where he died.” The 
historian then mentions the names of two other men whom some 
regarded as the true L&o-tsze. One of them was a Lio L&i, a con- 
temporary of Confucius, who wrote fifteen treatises (or sections) on 
the practices of the school of Tdo. Subjoined to the notice of him is 
the remark that L&o-tsze was more than one hundred and sixty 
years old, or, as some say, more than two hundred, because by the 
cultivation of the Tdo he nourished his longevity. The other was “ a 
grand historiographer ” of Chow, called Tan, one hundred and 
twenty-nine (? one hundred and nineteen) years after the death of 
Confucius. The introduction of these disjointed notices detracts 
from the verisimilitude of the whole narrative in which they occur. 

Finally, Ch’ien states that “ L&o-tsze was a superior man, who liked 
to keep in obscurity,” traces the line of his posterity down to the 
2nd century b.c., and concludes with this important statement 
“ Those who attach themselves to the doctrine of L&o-tsze condemn 
that of the literati, and the literati on their part condemn L&o-tsze, 
thus .verifying the saying, ‘ Parties whose principles are different , 
©annot take counsel together.’ Li Urh taught that transformation 
follows, as a matter of course, the doing nothing (to bring it about), 
and rectiftnatron ensues m the same way from being pure and still.’ ’ . « 


we may now examine its contents. Consisting of not more than . 
between five and six thousand characters, it is but a short 
treatise — not half the size of the Gospel of St Mark. The nature 
of the subject, however, the want of any progress of thought or 
of logical connexion between its different parts, and the condensed 
style, with the mystic tendencies and poetical temperament of 
the author, make its meaning extraordinarily obscure. Divided 
at first into two parts, it has subsequently and conveniently 
been subdivided into chapters. One of the oldest, and the most 
common, of these arrangements makes the chapters eighty- two. 

Some Roman Catholic missionaries, two centuries ago, fancied 
that they found a wonderful harmony between many passages 
and the teaching of the Bible. Montucci of Berlin supposed 
ventured to say in 1808: “ Many things about a harmony 

Triune God are so clearly expressed that no one who with 
has read this book can doubt that the mystery of the 
Holy Trinity was revealed to the Chinese five centuries eac ***' 
before the coming of Jesus Christ.” Even Remusat, the first 
occupant of a Chinese chair in Europe, published at Paris in 
1823 his Memoir e sur la vie et les opinions de Ldo-tsze, to 
vindicate the view that the Hebrew name Yah weh was phonetic- 
ally represented in the fourteenth chapter by Chinese characters. 
These fancies were exploded by Stanislas Julien, when he issued 
in 1842 his translation of the whole treatise as Le Livre de la 
voie ei de la vertu. 

The most important thing is to determine what we are to 
understand by the Tdo, for Teh is merely its outcome, especially 
in man, and is rightly translated by “ virtue.” julien translated 
Tdo by “ la voie.” Chalmers leaves it untranslated. “No 
English word,” he says (p. xi.), “ is its exact equivalent. Three 
terms suggest themselves — the way, reason and the word; 
but they are all liable to objection. Were we guided by ety- 
mology, ‘ the way 9 would come nearest the original, and in one 
or two passages the idea of a way seems to be in the term; but 
this is too materialistic to serve the purpose of a translation. 

‘ Reason/ again, seems to be more like a quality or attribute of 
some conscious being than Tdo is. I would translate it by 
‘ the Word/ in the sense of the Logos, but this would be like 
' settling the question which I wish to leave open, viz. what 
resemblance there is between the Logos of the New Testament 
and this Chinese Tao.” Later Sinologues in China have employed 
“ nature ” as our best analogue of the term. Thus Watters 
{Ldo-tsze, A Study in Chinese Philosophy, p. 45) says:— “In- 
the Tdo Teh King the originator of the universe is referred to 
under the names Non-Existence, Existence, Nature {Tdo) and 
various designations — all which, however, represent one idea 
in varibus manifestations. It is in all cases Nature {Tdo) which 
is meant.” This view has been skilfully worked out; but it only 
hides the scope of “the Venerable Philosopher.” “Nature” 
cannpt be accepted as a translation of T do. That character was, 
primarily, the symbol of a way, road or path; and then, figura- 
tively, it was used, as we also use way, in the senses of means and 
method — the course that we pursue in passing from one thing 
or concept to another as its end or result. It is the name of a 
quality. Sir Robert Douglas has well said {Confucianism and 
Tdoism, p. 189): “If we were compelled to adopt a single 
word to represent the Tdo of L&o-tsze, we should prefer the sense 
in which it is used by Confucius, ‘the way/ that is, fxkdodos.” 

What, then, was the quality which L&o-tsze had in view, and 
which he thought of as the Tdo — there in the library of Chow, 
at the pass of the valley of Han, and where he met The 
the end of his life beyond the limits of the civilized doctrine 
state? It was the simplicity of spontaneity, action of “the 
(which might be called non-action) without motive, way * 
free from all selfish purpose, resting in nothing but its own 
accomplishment. This is found in the phenomena of the material 
world. “ All things springfup without a word spoken, and grow 
without a claim for their production. They go through their 
processes without any display of pride in them; and the results 
are realized without any assumption of ownership;. It is owing 
to the absence of such assumption that the results and their 


processes do not disappear ” (chap, ii.) . It only needs the* same 
quality in the arrangements and measures of government to 
make society beautiful and happy. “ A government conducted 
by sages would free the hearts of the people from inordinate 
desires, fill their bellies, keep their ambitions feeble and strengthen 
their bones. They would constantly keep the people without 
knowledge and free from desires; and, where there were those 
who had knowledge, they would have them so that they would 
not dare to put it in practice ” (chap. iii.). A. corresponding 
course observed by individual man in his government of himself 
becoming again “ as a little child ” (chaps, x. and xxviii.) will 
have corresponding results. “ His constant virtue will be 
complete, and he will return to the primitive simplicity ” 
(chap, xxviii.). 

Such is the subject matter of the Tdo Teh King — -the operation 
of this method ox Tdo, “ without striving or crying/’ in nature, 
in society and in the individual. Much that is very beautiful 
and practical is inculcated in connexion with its working in the 
individual character. The writer seems to feel that he cannot 
Say enough on the virtue of humility (chap, viii., &c.). There 
were three things which he prized and held fast — gentle com- 
passion, economy and the not presuming to take precedence 
in the world (chap, lxvii.). His teaching rises to its highest 
point in chap, lxiii. : — “ It is the way of Tdo not to act from 
any personal motive, to conduct affairs without feeling the 
trouble of them, to taste without being aware of the flavour, to 
account the great as small and the small as great, to recompense 
injury with kindness.” This last and noblest characteristic 
of the Tdo , the requiting “ good for evil,” is not touched on again 
in the treatise; but we know that it excited general attention 
at the time, and was the subject of conversation between 
Confucius and his disciples ( Confucian Analects , xiv. 36). 

What is said in the Tdo on government is not, all of it, so 
satisfactory. The writer shows, indeed, the benevolence of 
his heart. He seems to condemn the infliction of capital punish- 
ment (chaps, lxxiii. and lxxiv.), and he deplores the practice 
of war (chap, lxix.); but he had no sympathy with the progress 
of society or with the culture and arts of life. He says (chap, 
lxv.) “ Those who anciently were skilful in practising the Tdo 
did not use it to enlighten the people; their object rather was 
to keep them simple. The difficulty in governing the people 
arises from their having too much knowledge, and therefore he 
who tries to govern a state by wisdom is a scourge to it, while 
he who does not try to govern thereby is a blessing.” The last 
chapter but one is the following: — “ In a small state with a few 
inhabitants, I would so order it that the people, though supplied 
with all kinds of implements, would not (care to) use them; 
I would give them cause to look on death as a most grievous 
thing/while yet they would not go away to a distance to escape 
from it. Though they had boats and carriages, they should 
have no occasion to ride in them. Though they had buff-coats 
and sharp weapons, they should not don or use them. I would 
make them return to the use of knotted cords (instead of written 
characters). They should think their coarse food sweet, their 
plain clothing beautiful, their poor houses places of rest and their 
common simple ways sources of enjoyment. There should be 
a neighbouring state within sight, and the sound of the fowls 
aiid dogs should be heard from it to us without interruption, 
but I would make the people to old age, even to death, have no 
intercourse with it.” 

Oil reading these sentiments, we must judge of Lao-tsze 
that, with all his power of thought, he was only a dreamer. 
But thus far there is no difficulty arising from his language 
in regard to the Tdo. It is simply a quality, descriptive of the 
style of character and action, which the individual should seek 
to attain in himself, and the ruler to impress on his administration. 
The language about the Tdo in nature is by no means so clear. 
While Sir Robert Douglas says that “ the way ” would be the 
best translation of Tdo, he immediately adds: — “ But Tdo is 
ffiore than the way. It is the way and the Way-goer. It is an 
eternal road; along it all beings and things walk; but no being 
iiiade it, for it is being itself ; it is everything, and nothing 
xvi. 7 t 


and the cause and effect of all. All things originate from Tdo> 
conform to Tdo and to Tdo at last they return.” 

Some of these representations require modification; but no 
thoughtful reader of the treatise can fail to be often puzzled 
by what is said on the point in hand. Julien, indeed, A 

says with truth (p. xiii.) that “ it is impossible to take ^ndth* 

Tdo for the primordial Reason, for the sublime In- Deity. 
telligence, which has created and governs the world ”; 
but many of L&o-tsze’s statements are unthinkable if there, 
be not behind the Tdo the unexpressed recognition of a personal 
creator and ruler. Granted that he does not affirm positively 
the existence of such a Being, yet certainly he does not deny 
it, and his language even implies it. It has been said, indeed* 
that he denies it, and we are referred in proof to the fourth 
chapter: — “ Tdo is like the emptiness of a vessel; and the use* 
of it, we may say, must be free from all self-sufficiency. How 
deep and mysterious it is, as if it were the author of all things! 
We should make our sharpness blunt, and unravel the com- 
plications of things; we should attemper our brightness, and 
assimilate ourselves to the obscurity caused by dust. How still 
and clear is Tdo, a phantasm with the semblance of permanence! 
I do not know whose son it is. It might appear to have been 
before' God ( Ti ).” 

The reader will hot overlook the cautious and dubious manner 
in which the predicates of Tdo are stated in this remarkable 
passage. The author does not say that it was before God, 
but that “it might appear ” to have been so. Nowhere else 
in his treatise does the nature of Tdo as a method or style of 
action come out more clearly. It has no positive existence of 
itself; it is but like the emptiness of a vessel, and the manifesta- 
tion of it by men requires that they endeavour to free themselves 
from all self-sufficiency. Whence came it? It does not shock 
L&o-tsze to suppose that it had a father, but he cannot tell 
whose sondt is. And* as the feeling of its mysteriousness grows 
on him* he ventures to say that “ it might appear to have been 
before God.” 

There is here no denial but express recognition of the existence 
of God, so far as it is implied in the name Ti, which is the personal 
namedor the concept of heaven as the ruling power, by means 
of which the fathers of the Chinese people rose in prehistoric 
time to the idea of God. Again and again Lao-tsze speaks of 
heaven just as “ we do when we mean thereby the Deity who 
presides over heaven and earth.” These last words are taken 
from Watters (p. 81) ; and, though he adds, “ We must not forget 
that this heaven is inferior and subsequent to the mysterious 
Tdo, and was in fact produced by it,” it has been shown how 
rash and unwarranted is the ascription of such a sentiment to 
“ the Venerable Philosopher.” He makes the Tdo prior to heaven 
and earth, which is a phrase denoting what we often call “ nature,” 
but he does not make it prior to heaven in the higher and im- 
material usage of that name. The last sentence of his treatise 
is:- — “ It is the Tdo— the way — of Heaven to benefit and not 
injure; it is the Tdo — the way— of the sage to 'do and not 
strive.”' 

Since Julien laid the Tdo Teh King fairly open to Western readers 
in 1842, there has been a tendency to overestimate rather than to 
underestimate its value as a scheme of thought and a discipline for 
the individual and society. There are in it lessons of unsurpassed 
value, such as the inculcation of simplicity, humility and seffi? 
abnegation, and especially the brief enunciation of the divine dutsj 
of returning good for ill; but there are also tfie regretful repre- 
sentations of a primitive society when men were ignorant of the r ti® 
ments of culture, and the longings for its return. bins 

When it was thought that the treatise made known the doc£$n§ 
of the Trinity, and even gave a phonetic representation op the 
Hebrew name for God, it was natural, even necessary, to belM$l 
that its author had had communication with more western m 
Asia, and there was much speculation about visits to Indiagasmd 
Judaea, and even to Greece. The necessity for assumjngfis^g^i 
travels has passed away. If we can receive Sze-ma Ch’ien/s histories 
as trustworthy, L&o-tsze might have heard, in the states of A/now 
, and among the wild tribes adjacent to them, views about^MM^ 
and government very like his own. Ch’ien relates hdkuanaenMQt 
came in 624 b.c. — twenty years before the date assign^ t^v.t|io :; birth 
of L&o-tsze — to the court of Duke Mft of Ch’in, sent by the king of 
some rude hordes on the west. The duke told him dirt >ne!$ 
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poems, codes of rites, music and laws which they had in the middle 
states, while yet rebellion 'arid disorder were of frequent occurrence, 
and asked how good order was secured among the wild people, who 
had none of those appliances. The envoy smiled, and replied that 
the troubles of China were occasioned by those very things of which 
the duke vaunted, and that there had been a gradual degenera- 
tion in the condition of its states, as their professed civilization had 
increased, ever since the days of the ancient sage, Hwang Ti, whereas 
in the land he came from, where there was nothing but the primitive 
simplicity, their princes showed a pure virtue in their treatment of 
the people, who responded to them with loyalty and good faith. 
“ The government of a state,” said he in conclusion,, “ is like a man’s 
ruling his own single person. He rules it, and does not know how 
he does so; and this was indeed the method of the sages.” L&o-tsze 
did not need to go further afield to find all that he has said about 
govern, ipent. 

We have confined ourselves to the Taoism of the T&o Teh King 
withotit touching on the religion Taoism now existing in China, but 
The which did not take shape until more than five hundred 

T&oism years after the death of L&o-tsze, though he now occupies 

of to-day. the second place in its trinity of “The three Pure or Holy 
Ones.” There is hardly a word in his treatise that savours 
either of superstition or religion. In the works of Lieh-tsze arid 
Chwang-tsze, his earliest followers of note, we find abundance of 
grotesque superstitions ; but their beliefs (if indeed we can say that 
they had beliefs) had not become embodied in any religious institu- 
tions. When we come to the Ch’in dynasty (221-206 b.c.), we meet 
with a Taoism in the shape of a search for the fairy islands of the 
eastern sea, where the herb of immortality might be gathered. In 
the 1st century a.d. a magician, called Chang Tao-ling, comes before 
us as the : chief professor and controller of this Taoism, preparing in 
retirement “ the pill ” which renewed his youth, supreme over all 
spirits, and destroying millions of demons by a stroke of his pencil. 
He left his books, talismans and charms, with his sword and seal, 
to his descendants, and one of them, professing to be animated by his 
soul, dwells on the Lung-hu mountain in Kiang-si, the acknowledged 
head or pope of T&oism. But even then the system was not yet a 
religion, with temples or monasteries, liturgies and forms of public 
worship. It borrowed all these from Buddhism, which first obtained 
public recognition in China between a.d. 65 and 70, though at least a 
couple of centuries passed before it could be said to have free course 
in the country. 

Even still, with the form of a religion, Tioism is in reality a 
conglomeration of base and dangerous superstitions. Alchemy, 
geomancy and spiritualism have dwelt and dwell under its shadow. 
Each of its “ three Holy Ones ” has the title of Thien Tsun , “ the 
Heavenly and Honoured,” taken from Buddhism, and also of Shang 
Ti or God, taken from the old religion of the country. The most 
popular deity, however, is not ofte of them, but has the title of Yu 
Wang Shang Ti y “ God, the Perfect King.” But it would take long 
to tell of all its “celestial gods,” “great gods,” “ divine rulers ” and 
others. It has been doubted whether L&o-tsze acknowledged the 
existence of God at all, but modern Taoism is a system of the 
wildest polytheism. The science and religion of the. West meet from 
it a most determined opposition. The “ Venerable Philosopher ” 
hin^self would not have welcomed them; but he ought not to bear 
the obloquy of being the founder of the T&oist religion. (J. Le.) 

LA PAZ, a western department of Bolivia, bounded N. by 
the, national territories of Caupolican and El Beni, E. by El 
Beni and Cochabamba, S. by Cochabamba and Oruro and W. 
by Chile and Peru. Pop. (1900) 445,616, the majority of whom 
are Indians. Area 53,777 sq. m. The department belongs to 
the. great Bolivian plateau, and its greater part to the cold, 
bleak;, puna climatic region. The Cordillera Real crosses it 
N.W. to S.E. and culminates in the snow-crowned summits of 
Sorata and Illimani. The west of the department includes 
a part of the Titicaca basin with about half of the lake. This 
elevated plateau region is partially barren and inhospitable, 
its short, cold summers permitting the production of little besides 
potatoes, quinoa {Cheno podium quinoa) and barley, with a 
little Indian corn and wheat in favoured localities. Some atten- 
tion is given to the rearing of llamas, , and a few cattle, sheep 
and mules are to be seen south of Lake Titicaca. There is a 
Considerable Indian population in this region, living chiefly in 
small hamlets on the products of their own industry. In the 
lower valleys of the eastern slopes, where climatic conditions 
range from temperate to tropical, wheat, Indian corn, oats and 
the fruits and vegetables of the temperate zone are cultivated. 
Farther down, coffee, cacao, coca, rice, sugar cane, tobacco, 
oranges, bananas and other tropical fruits are grown, and the 
forests yield cinchona bark and rubber. The mineral wealth 
of La Paz includes gold, silver, tin, copper and bismuth. Tin 
and copper are the most important of these, the principal tin 


mines being in, the vicinity of The capital and knwn: ,un4et..the ( 
names of Huayna-Potosi, i^iiluni and IjChbcoltaga^ , The chief 
copper mines are the, famous* dCorocoro group, about 75. 1x1. 
S.S.E. of Lake Titicaca by the Desaguadero river,, .the principal 
means of transport. The output of the Cqrocoro mxnes, which 
also includes gold and silver, finds its. way tp market by boat and 
rail to Mollendo, and by pack animals. to Tacna and rail to. Arica.! 
There are no roads in La Paz worthy of the name except the 
5 m. between the capital and the “ Alto,” though stage- 
coach communication with Oruro and Chililaya has been main- 
tained by the national government. , The railway opened in, 
1905 between Guaqui and La Paz (54 m.) superseded .the latter 
of these , stage lines, and a railway is planned from Viacha’ to 
Oruro to supersede the other. The capital of the department is 
the national capital La Paz. Corocoro, near the Desaguadero 
river, about 75 m. S.S.E. of Lake Titicaca and 13,353 ft. above 
sea-level, has an estimated population (1906). of 15,000, chiefly 
Aymara Indians. . . < 

LA PAZ (officially La Paz de Ayacucho), the capital of 
Bolivia since 1898, the see of a bishopric created in 1605 and 
capital of the department of La Paz, on the Rio de la Paz. .or 
Rio Chuquiapo, .42 m. S.E. of Lake Titicaca (port of Chililaya) 
in 16 0 30' S., 68° W. Pop. (1900) 54,713, (1906, estimate); 
67,235. The city is built in a deeply-eroded valley of the 
Cordillera Real which is believed to have formed an outlet of 
Lake Titicaca, and at this point descends sharply to the S.E', 
the river making a great bend southward and then flowing 
northward to the Beni. The valley is about 10 m. long and 3 m. 
wide, and is singularly barren and forbidding. Its precipitous 
sides, deeply gullied by torrential rains and diversely coloured, 
by mineral ores, rise 1500 ft. above the city to the margin of 
the great plateau surrounding Lake Titicaca, and above these 
are the snow-capped summits of Illimani and other giants of 
the Bolivian Cordillera. Below, the valley is fertile and covered 
with vegetation, first of the temperate and then of the tropical 
zone. The elevation of La Paz, is 12,120 ft. above sea-level, , 
which places it within the puna climatic region, in which the 
summers are short and cold. The mean annual temperature 
is a little above the puna average, which is 54 0 F., the extremes; 
ranging from 19 0 to 75 0 . Pneumonia and bronchial complaints 
are common, but consumption is said to be rare. The surface 
of the valley is very uneven, rising sharply from the river on. 
both sides, and the transverse streets of the city are steep and 
irregular. At its south-eastern extremity is the Alameda, a 
handsome public promenade with parallel rows of exotic trees, 
shrubs and flowers, which are maintained with no small ;effort ; 
in so inhospitable a climate. The trees which seem to thrive 
best are the willow and eucalyptus.. The streets are generally? 
narrow and roughly paved, and there are numerous bridges across 
the river and its many small tributaries. The; dwellings of. the 
poorer classes are commonly built with mud walls and covered 
with tiles, but stone and brick are used for the better structures. 
The cathedral, which was begun in the 17th century yhen the 
mines of Potosi were at the height of their productiveness, \yas 
never finished because of the revolutions and the comparative, 
poverty of the city under the republic. . It faces the Plaza 
Mayor and is distinguished for the finely-carved stopework of 
its fagade. Facing the same plaza are , the government offices, 
and legislative chambers. Other notable edifices -and institutions 
are the old university of San Andres, the San Francisco church, 
a national college, a seminary, a good public library and a 
museum rich in relics of the, Inca and colonial periods. La, 
Paz is an important commercial centre, beings connected- with 
the Pacific coast by the Peruvian railway . from .Mollendo, to 
Puno (via Arequipa) , and a Bolivian rexteqsipn from Guaqui to 
the Alto de La Paz (Heights of La : ,Paz) ; — -the twp , lines, being 
connected by a steamship service across > Lake , Titipaca,., .An 
electric railway 5 m. long connects the Alto de La, R^z with thf 
city, 1493 ft. below. This .route is 49,6 m. long, and t is expensive 
because of trans-shipments and the tost of handling cargo at 
Mollendo. The vicinity of La Paz abounds : with :mirie t ral wealth; 
most important are the tin deposits of, Huayna-Potosi, Milluqi 
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Chocqltaga* ; auriferous, and since the 

foundation of the city gold hu-s been taken- frorp thesoil washed 
down from the mountain sides. • •• - h . 

La jpaz was founded in. 15^.^ jby Alonzo de Mendoza on the site 
of ail Indian village Called Ghuquiapu. It was called the Pueblo 
Nuevo de N uestrh Senora de la : PaZ iri commemoratiori of the recon- 
ciliation between Pizarro and Almagro, and soon became an im- 
portant; colony. ; At the close of The war;, of independence ( 1825) it 
Was reehristehed La. Paz de Ayacucfio, in honour of the last decisive 
battle of that’ protracted Struggle!. It' was made one of the four 
capitals of the republic, but the revolution of 1898 permanently j 
established the seat of government; here because bf its accessibility , 
wealth,, ; trade and political influence. , ; : 

LA PfiROUSE, JEANrERANgOIS; DS GALAUP, Comte be 
(l74i~c.’: ( 1 788), French navigator* was born near Albi, on , the 
122 nd of August* 1741. His family name was Galaup, and La ■ 
P&rouse or* La> Peyrouse was an addition adopted by himself 
from a small family estate near Alti. 1 As. a lad of eighteen he was 
wounded and made prisoner on board the “ Formidable ” when 
it was captured by Admiral Hawke, in 1759; and during the 
war with England between 1 7 78 and 1 783 he i served with dis- 
tinction in various parts of the world,, more particularly on the 
eastern; coasts of Canada and in Hudson’s Bay, where he captured 
Forts Prince of Wales and York (August 8th and: 21st, 1782):. ; 
In 1785 (August 1st) he: sailed from Brest in • command of the 
French government expedition of two vessels (“ La Boussole ” 
under La Perouse himself, and “• L’ Astrolabe, ” under de Dangle) 
for the discovery of the North-West Passage, vainly essayed by 
.Cook on his last voyage, from the [Pacific side. He was also 
charged with the further exploration of the north-west coasts of 
America, and the north-east coasts of Asia, of the China and Japan 
seas, the Solomon - Islands and Australia; and he was ordered 
to -collect information as to the whale fishery in the southern 
oceans and .as to the fur trade in (North America. He reached 
Mount: St Elias,, on the coast of Alaska, on the 23rd of June 
1786. After six weeks; marked by. various, small discoveries* ; 
he; was driven \ from these regions by, ; bad weather; and after 
visiting the Hawaiian Islands, and discovering Keeker ;< Island 
(November 5th; 1786), he crossed over to Asia (Macao, January 
3rd,; 1787). > Thence he passed to the Philippines, and $0 to the 
coasts of Japan, . Korea and “ [Chinese Tartary,” where his best 
results were gained. ; Touchings at, Quelpart, he -reached De 
Gas tries ■ Bay, near, the modern Vladivostok, on the 28th of July 
.1787;;. and on the 2nd of August: , following discovered the 
strait, still named after him, between Sakhalin and the Northern 
Island of Japan^ jj On the 7th of September he put in at; Petro- 
pavlovsk in Kamchatka, where . he r was well received by special 
order of • the Russian empress, - Catherine II, f ; thence he sent 
home, Lesseps, overland, with the journals, notes, -plans and maps 
recording ; the. work of the, expedition. ; He, left Avacha -Bay on 
the. 29th of September, i and arrived at Mauna; in the : Samoan 
group on the 8th of 'December ; here- de Langle and ten of the 
crew of the *■;. Astrolabe ” were murdered. He quitted Samoa 
on the 14th of December, touched at the Friendly Islands apd 
Norfolk Island and arrived; in Dot any Day op the 26th of January 
.1788;. From, this place; where he interchanged; courtesies with 
some of the English pioneers in Australia, he wrote his last letter 
to the French Ministry of Marine (February 7th). After this 
no. more . was heard of him and; his squadron till in j 8 26 . Captain 
[Peter; Dillon found; the wreckage of what must, have/ been thp 
“ Boussole ” and the “Astrolabe on the reefs of Vanikoro, 
an isl&nd to the. north of the, New Hebrides. In 1828 Dumont 
dJUfville visited the scene of ; the disaster and erected a monu- 
ment, (March 14th). v ;; ' ' •[ ; ;i 

, See Miiet .Mureaq, Voyage de la Perouse' dutour du monde (Paris, 
.1797L.4. yols..; . Gerard, Vies . . ! . 'tigs ?. ‘ V' . miarinsfranqais (PaHs, 

• 1,825b' 19:7-200,; , : Peter Dillon, Narrative . - of a Voyage fn the 
.^oifth Seffe fpr ifhe pisedvery of the Fate of La Perouse (London, *829), 
'2,’’.voif - ;• Dumont d’U.rville, Voyage- pittoresqtie autour du , monde ; 
.Qup^ and Paur Gaimard, Voyage de . '. f i Astrolabe ; pomeny de 
j ^epzjL^.Ocednig; ’ Histaire gSnqral <U\ ttijfiaririe, iv. 258- : 

'^,64; ffconiieur universeLi^thoi February 184*^ ' ' ' * , ‘ 

liAPIDARY, and: GEM CUTTING (Lat. lapidarim, lapis, a : 
stphie);: / The! ; earliest 5 examples of gem cutting and ' carvihg | 
tfie" ad^cie^ seals^ ivliicli" are ; 


of; two principal types, the . cylindrical or “ rolling ” seals of 
Babylonia and Assyria, suggested by a joint of the bamboo or 
the central whorl of a conch -like shell, and the peculiar scara- 
baeoid seals of Egypt;. Recent researches make it appear that 
both these types were in use as far back as 4500 B.a, though with 
some variations, The jewels of Queen Zer, and other jewels 
consisting of cut turquoise, lapis lazuli and, amethyst, found by 
the French mission, date from 4777 b.c. to 4515 b.c. Until 
about 2500 B.c., the cylinder seals bore almost wholly animal 
designs; then cuneiform inscriptions were added. In the 6th 
century b.c., the scarabaeoid type was introduced from Egypt, 
while the rolling seals began to give place to a new form, that 
of a tall cone. , These, in a century or two, were gradually 
shortened ; the hole by which they were suspended was enlarged 
until it could admit the finger, and in time they passed into the 
familiar, . form, of; seal-rings. This later type* which prevailed 
for a long, period, usually bore Persian or Sassanian inscriptions. 
The scarabaeoid seals were worn as rings in Egypt apparently 
from the earliest times. 

The most ancient of the cylinder seals were cut at first from 
shell, then largely from opaque stones such as diorite, and 
serpentine. After 2500 b.c., varieties of chalcedony and milky 
quartz were employed, translucent and richly coloured; some- 
times even rock crystal, and also frequently a beautiful compact 
haematite. Amazone stone, amethyst and fossil coral were used, 
but no specimen is believed to be known, of ruby, sapphire, 
emerald, diamond, tourmaline or spine}. 

The date of about 500 b.c. marks the beginning of a period 
of great artistic taste and skill in gem carving, which extended 
throughout the ancient civilized world, and lasted until the 3rd 
or 4th century a.d. Prior to this period, all the work appears 
to have been done by hand with a sapphire point, or else with a 
bow-drill ; thenceforward the wheel came to be largely employed. 
The Greek cutters., in thqir best period, the 5th and 6th centuries 
B.c.,. knew the use of disks and drills, but preferred the sapphire 
point for their finest work, and continued to use it for two or 
three hundred years. Engraving by the bow-drill was introduced 
in Assyrian and Babylonian work as early as perhaps 3000 b.c., 
the earlier carving being all done with the sapphire point, which 
was. secured in a handle for convenient application. This hand- 
work demanded the utmost skill and delicacy of touch in the 
artist, The bow-drill consisted of a similar point fastened in the 
end of , a stick, .which could be rotated by means of a horizontal 
cross-bar attached at each end to a string wound around the 
stick; /as the cross-bar was moved up and down, the stick was 
made To rotate alternately in opposite directions. This has been 
a frequent device for such purposes among many peoples* both 
ancient and modern, civilized arid uncivilized. The point used 
by hand, and the bow-drill, were afterwards variously combined 
in executing such work. Another modification was the sub- 
stitution for the point, in either process, of a hollow tube or drill, 
probably in most cases the joint of a hollow reed, whereby very 
accurate circles could be made, as also crescent figures and the 
fijee. This process, used with fine hard sand, has also been 
widely, employed among many peoples. It may perhaps have 
been suggested, by . the boring of other shells , by carnivorous 
molluscs; of the Mur ex type, examples of which may be picked 
up on any sea-beach. It is possible that the cylinder seals were 
drilled in this way out of larger pieces by means, of a hollow reed 
or bamboo, the cylinder being left as the core. 

: The Egyptian scarabs were an early and very characteristic 
type of seal cutting. The Greek gem cutters modified them by 
adding Greek and Etruscan symbols and talismanic signs; many 
of them also, worked in Egypt and for Egyptians, Phoenician 
tyork shows, a mixture of Assyrian and Egyptian designs; .and 
Cypriote seals, principally on the agate ' gems, are known that 
are referred to the 9th . century b.c. 

Scarabs are sometimes found that have been sliced in two, and 
thq I i ie ^ Hat faces thus produced/ carved with Liter inscriptions 
and set in rings. This secondary work is of many kinds. An 
Assyrian cylinder in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, 
referred to 3900 b.c., bears such a cutting of Mediterranean 


character, of the 2nd or 3rd century B.c. In the early Christian 
era, also, many Greek and Roman gems were recut with Gnostic 
and other peculiar and obscure devices. 

In the later Roman period, the 3rd and 4th centuries, a great 
decline in the art is seen — so great that Castellan! terms it “ the 
idiotic age.” Numbers of gems of this kind have been found 
together, as though they were the product of a single manu- 
facturer, carved in the crudest manner, both in design and 
execution. Yet remarkable results are sometimes produced in 
these by a few touches of the drill, which under the glass appear 
very crude but nevertheless yield strong effects. The same 
thing may be seen now in many of the Japanese sketches and 
lacquer designs, where a whole landscape is depicted, or rather 
suggested, by a few simple but powerful strokes. It is now, 
thought that some of these seals may be of earlier origin than has 
been supposed, and also that they may have been worn by the 
poorer classes, who could not afford the more finished work. 
They must have been made by the hundred thousand. The 
decline of the art went on until in the Byzantine period, especially 
the 6th century, it had reached a very low point. Most of the 
gems of this period’ show drill- work of poor quality, although 
hand- work is occasionally seen. 

With the Renaissance, the art of gem carving revived, and the 
engravers from that time and onward have produced results 
that equal the best Greek and Roman work; copies Of ancient 
gem carvings made by some of the 18th-century masters are 
only distinguishable frbm true antiques by experts of great 
proficiency. It is in fact extremely difficult to judge positively 
as to the age of engraved gems. The materials of which they are 
made’ are hard and resistant to any change through time, 
and there are many ingenious devices for producing the appear- 
ances usually believed to indicate great age, such as slightly 
dulled or scratched surfaces and the like. There are also the 
gems with secondary carving, already alluded to, and the ancient 
gems that have been partially recut by modern engravers for 
the purpose of fraudulently enhancing their price. All these 
elements enter into the problem and make it an almost hopeless 
one for any but a person of great experience in the study of such 
objects; and even he may not be able in all cases to decide. 

Until the 14th century, almost all the gems were cut en 
cabochon — that is, smoothly rounded, as carbuncles and opals 
are still— or else in ‘the form of beads drilled from both sides for 
Suspension or attachment, the two perforations often meeting 
but imperfectly. These latter may be of Asiatic origin, brought 
into Europe by commerce during the Crusades. Some of the 
finest gems in the Austrian, Russian and German crowns are 
stoiies of this perforated or bead type. An approach, or transi- 
tion, to the modern facetting is seen in a style of cutting often 
used for rock-crystal in the 10th and nth centuries: an oval 
cabochon was polished flat, and the sides of the dome were also 
trimmed flat, with a rounded back, and the upper side with a 
ridge in the centre, tapering off to the girdle of the stone below. 

The plane facetted cutting is altogether modern; and hence 
the pictures which represent the breastplate of tlie ancient 
Jewish high-priest as set with facetted stones are wholly imaginary 
and probably incorrect, as we have no exact knowledge of the 
forms of the gems. The Orientals polish gems in all sorts of 
irregular, rounded shapes, according to the form of the piece as 
found, and with the one object of preserving as much of its 
original size and colour as possible. The greatest ingenuity is 
used to make a speck of colour, as in a sapphire, tone up an entire 
gem, by cutting it so that there is a point of high colour at the ; 
lower side of the gem. 

: In later times a few facets are sometimes cut upon a generally 
rounded stone, 'the cabochon method is still used for opaque 
or translucent stones, as opal, moonstone, turquoise, carbuncle, 
&c.; but for transparent gems the facetted cutting is almost 
always employed, on account of its fine effect in producing 
brilliancy, by reflection or refraction of light from the under 
side of thd’gerri. Occasionally the ancients used natural crystals 
with polished fates, or perhaps at times polished these to some 
fcxtetit artificially. This use of crystals was frequent With prisms 1 


of emerald, which were drilled and suspended as drops. ! Those 
the French call “primes d’emeraudes.” These were often 
natural crystals from Zaborah, Egypt or the Tirol Mountains, 
drilled through the height of the prism, and with little or no 
polishing. In rare instances perfect and brilliant crystals may 
now be seen mounted as gems. 

The modern method is that of numerous facets, geometrically 
disposed to bring out the beauty of light and colour to the best 
advantage. This is done at the sacrifice of material, often to 
the extent of half the stone or even more — the opposite of the 
Oriental idea. There are various forms of such cutting, but 
three are specially employed, known as the brilliant, the rose 
and the table-cut. The last, generally made from cleavage pieces, 
usually square or oblong, with a single facet or edge on each 
side, and occasionally four* or more facets on the lower side of the 
stone, is used chiefly for emeralds, rubies and sapphires; the two 
former for diamonds in particular. The brilliant is essentially 
a low, double cone, its top truncated to form a large flat eight- 
sided face called the table, and its basal apex also truncated 
by a very small face known as the culette or cutlet. The upper 
and lower slopes are cut into a series of triangular facets, 32 
above the girdle, in four rows of eight, and 24 below, in three 
rows, making 56 facets in all. The rose form is used for diamonds 
not thick enough to cut as brilliants; it is flat below and. has 
12 to 24, or sometimes 32, triangular facets above, in three rows, 
meeting in a point. Stones thus cut are also known as “ roses 
couronnees ”; others with fewer facets, twelve or even six, 
are called “ roses d’Anvers,” and are a specialty, as their name 
implies, at. Antwerp. These, however, are only cut from very 
thin or shallow stones. None of the rose-cut diamonds is equal 
in beauty to the brilliants. There are several other forms, 
among which are the “ briolette,” “ marquise,” oval and pear- 
shaped stones, &c., but they are of minor importance. The pear- 
shaped brilliant is a facetted ball or drop, being a brilliant in 
style of cutting, although the form of the gem is elongated 
or drop-shaped. The “ marquise ” or “ navette ” form is an 
elliptical brilliant of varying width in proportion to its length. 
The “ rondelle ” form consists of flat, circular gems with smooth 
sides pierced, like shallow beads, with facetted edges, and is 
sometimes used between pearls, or gem beads, and in the coloured 
gems, such as rubies, sapphires, emeralds, &c. The mitred gems 
fitted to a gauge are much used and are closely set together, 
forming a continuous line of colour. 

Modern gem cutting and engraving are done by means of 
the lathe, which can be made to revolve with extreme rapidity, 
carrying a point or small disk of soft iron, with diamond-dust 
and oil. The disks vary in diameter from that of a pin-head 
to a quarter of an inch. Better than the lathe, also, is the S. S. 
White dental engine, which the present writer was the first to 
suggest for this use. The flexibility and sensitiveness of this 
machine enables it to respond to the touch of the artist and to 
impart a personal quality to his work not possible with the 
mechanical action of the lathe, and more like the hand- work 
with the sapphire point. The diamond-dust and oil, thus applied, 
will carve any stone softer than the diamond itself with com- 
parative ease. 

We may now review some of the special forms of cutting and 
working gems and ornamental stones that have been developed 
in Europe since the period of the Renaissance. 

Garnets (q.v.) have been used and worked from remote antiquity; 
but in modern times the cutting of them has been carried on chiefly 
in Bohemia, in the region around Merowitz and Dlaskowjtch. The 
stones occur in a trap rock, and are weathered out by its decom- 
position and gathered from gravels and beds of streams. _ They are 
of the rich red variety known as pyrope (q.v.) t or, Bohemian garnet; 
it is generally valued as a gem-stone. Such are the so-called. “ Gape 
rubies,” of South Africa, found in considerable quantity in German 
East Africa, and the beautiful garnets known as the “ Arizona 
rubies.” Garnets are so abundant in Bohemia as to constitute an 
important industry, employing some five hundred miners, an equal 
number of cutters and as many as three thousand dealers. Extensive 
garnet cutting is also done in India, especially at Jeypore, where 
there are large works employing natives whp have been taught by 
Europeans. The Indian garnets, however, are mostly of another 
variety, the almandine (q.v.); it is equally rich in cokmr, though 
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inclining more to a violet cast than the pyrope, and can be obtained some weighing 2000 !b and over, and requiring years to complete; 
in larger pieces. The ancient garnets, from Etruscan and Byzantine they are made from the opaque minerals of the Ural and Siberia— 
remains, some of which are flat plates set in gold, or carved with malachite, rhodonite, lapis-lazuli, aventurine and jasper. A peculiar* 
mythological designs, were probably obtained from India or perhaps type of work is (3) the production of beautiful groups of fruit, flowers 
from the remarkable locality for large masses of garnet in German and leaves, in stones selected to match exactly the colour of each 
East Africa. Many are cut with the portraits of Sassanian kings with object represented. These are chosen with great care and skill, 
their characteristic pearl earrings. The East Indians carve small somewhat as in the Florentine mosaics, not to produce a flat inlaid 
dishes out of a single garnet. picture, however, but a perfect reproduction of form, size and colour. 

The carving of elegant objects from transparent quartz, or rock These groups are carved and polished from hard stones, whereas the 
crystal, has been carried on since the 16th century, first in Italy, by Florentine mosaic work includes many substances that are much 
the greatest masters of the time, and afterwards in Prague, under softer, as glass, shell, &c. 

Rudolph II., until the Thirty Years’ War, when the industry was Enprmous masses of material are brought to these works; the ; 
wiped out. Splendid examples of this work are in the important supply of rh.odonite, jade, jaspers of various colours, &c., sometimes 
museums of Europe. Many of these are reproduced now in Vienna, amounting to hundreds of tons. One mass of Kalkansky jasper 
and »fine examples are included in some American museums. Among weighed nearly 9 tons, and a mass of rhodonite above 50 tons; 
them are rock-crystal dishes several inches across, beautifully en- the latter required a week of sledging, with ninety horses, to bring it 
graved in intaglio and mounted in silver with gems. Other varieties from the quarry, only 14 m. from the works. About seventy-five ; 
of quartz minerals, such as agate, jasper, &c., and other ornamental men are employed, at twenty-five roubles a month (£2, 11s. 6d.), 
stones of similar hardness, are likewise wrought into all manner of and ten boys, who earn from two to iten roubles (4s. to £1). A 
art objects. Caskets, vases, ewers, coupes and animal and other , training school is connected with the works, where over fifty boys are 
fanciful forms, are familiar in these opaque and semi-transparent pupils; on graduating they may remain as government lapidaries 
stones, either carved out of single masses or made of separate pieces or set up on their own account. 

united . with gold, silver or enamel in the most artistic manner. There are two other great Russian imperial establishments of the 
Cellini, and other masters in the 1 6th and 17th centuries, vied with same kind. One of these, founded by Catherine II., is at Peterhbf, 
each other in such work. a short distance from the capital; it is a large building fitted up 

The greatest development of agate (q.v.), however, has been seen with imperial elegance. ! Here are made all the designs and models 
in Germany, at Waldkirch in Breisgau, and especially at Idar and for the work done at, Ekaterinburg; these are returned and strictly. 
Oberstein on the Nahe, in Oldenburg. 'The industry began in the preserved. In the Peterhof works are to be seen the largest and most 
14th century, at the neighbouring town of Freiburg, but was trans- remarkable achievements of the lapidarian art, vases and pedestals' 
ferred to Waldkirch, where it is still carried on, employing about 120 and columns of immense size, made from the hardest and most 
men and women, the number of workmen having increased nearly elegant stones, often requiring the labour of years for their corn- 
threefold since the middle of the 19th century. The Idar and pletion. The third great establishment is at Kolyvan, in Siberia, 
Oberstein industry was founded somewhat later, but is much more bearing a like relation to the minerals and gem-stones of the Altai 
extensive. Mills run by water-power line the Nahe river for over region that the works of Ekaterinburg do to the Ural. The three 
30 m., from above Kreuznach to below Idar, and gave employment in establishments are conducted at large expense, from the private 
1908 to some 5000 people — 1625 lapidaries* 160 drillers, 100 engravers, revenue of the tsar. The Russian emperors have always taken 
2900 cutters, &c., besides 300 jewellers and 300 dealers. The industry special interest in lapidary work, and the products of these establishr 
began here in consequence of the abundance of agates in the amygda- ments have made that country famous throughout the world. The 
loid rocks of the vicinity; and it is probable that many of the Cinque immense monolithic columns of the Hermitage and of St Isaac’s 
Cento gems, and perhaps even some of the Roman ones, were ob- Cathedral, of polished granite and other hard and elegant stbries, 5 
tained in this region. By the middle of the 18th century the best are among the triumphs of modern architectural work; and the 
material was about exhausted, but the industry had become so Alexander column at St Petersburg is a single polished shaft, 13 ft. 
firmly established that it has been kept up and increased by import- in diameter and 82 ft. in height, of the red Finland granite, 
ing agates. In 1540 there were only three mills; In 1740, twenty- The finest lapidary work of modern France is done at Moulin la 
five; in 1840, fifty; in 1870, one hundred and eighty-four. Agents Vacherie Saint Simon, Seine-et- Marne, where some seventy-five of 
and prospectors are sent all over the world to procure agates and the most skilful artisans are engaged. The products are all manner 
other ornamental stones, and enormous quantities are brought there of ornamental objects of every variety of beautiful stone, all finished 
and stored. The chief source of agate supply has been in Uruguay, with absolute perfection of detail. Columns and other ornaments of 
but much has been brought from other distant lands. It was esti- porphyry and the like, of ancient workmanship, are brought hither 
mated that fifty thousand tons were stored at Salto in Uruguay at from Egypt and elsewhere, and recut into smaller objects for modern 
one time. artistic tastes. Here, too, are made spheres of transparent quartz— 

The grinding is done on large, horizontal wheels like grindstones, “ crystal balls ” — up to 6 in. in diameter, the material for which is 

some 6 ft. in diameter and one-fourth as thick, run by water-wheels, obtained in Madagascar. 

The faces of some of these grindstones are made with grooves of A few words may be said, by way of comparison and contrast, 
different sizes so that round objects or convex surfaces can be ground about the lapidary art of Japan and China, especially in relation’ to 
very easily and rapidly. An agate ball or marble, for instance, is the crystal balls, now reproduced in France and elsewhere. The tools 
made from a piece broken to about the right size and held in one of are the simplest, and there is no machinery; but the lack of it is 
these semicircular grooves until one-half of it is shaped, and then made up by time and patience, and by hereditary pride, as a Japanese , 
turned over and the other half ground in the same way. The artisan can often trace back his art through many generations 
polishing is done on wooden wheels, with tripoli found in the vicinity ; continuously. To make a quartz ball, a large crystal or mass is 
any carving or ornamentation is then put on with a wheeFedge or a chipped or broken into available shape, and then the piece is trimmed 

drill by skilled workmen. into a spherical form with a small steel hammer. The polishing is 

In the United States the Drake Company at Sioux Falls, South effected by grinding with emery and garnet-powder and, plenty of 
Dakota, has done cutting and polishing in hard materials on a grand water, in semi-cylindrical pieces of cast iron, of sizes varying with ' 
scale. It is here, and here only, that the agatized wood from Chalce- that of the ball to be ground, which is kept constantly turning as it* 
dony Park, Arizona, has been cut and polished, large sections of is rubbed. Small balls are fixed in the end of a bamboo tube, which' 
tree-trunks having been made into table-tops and columns of the worker continually revolves. The final brilliant polish is given ; 
wonderful beauty, with a polish like that of a mirror. by the hand, with rouge-powder (haematite). This process is 

Much of the finest lapidary work, both on a large and a small scale, evidently very slow, and only the cheapness of labour prevents the 
is done in Russia. Catherine II. sought to develop the precious cost from being too great. 

stone resources of the Ural region, and sent thither two Italian The spheres are now made quite freely but very differently in 
lapidaries. This led to the founding of an industry which now em- France, Germany and the United States.- They are ground in semF 
ploys at least a thousand people. The work is done either at the circular grooves in a large horizontal wheel of hard stone, such as is 
great irriperial lapidary establishment at Ekaterinburg, or in the used for grinding garnets at Oberstein and Idar, or else by gradually^ 
vicinity of the mines by lapidary masters, as they are called, each revolving them on a lathe and fitting them into hollow cylinders, 
of whom has his peculiar style. The products are sold to dealers Plenty of water must be used, to prevent heating and cracking, 
at the great Russian fairs at Nizhniy Novgorod, Moscow and The polishing is effected on a wooden wheel with tripoli. Work. of 
Ekaterinburg. The imperial works at the last-named place have this kind is now done in the United States, in the production of the 
coftirnand of an immense water-power, and are on such a scale that spheres and carved ornaments of rock-crystal, that is equal to any 
great masses of hard stones can be worked as marble is in other in the world. But most of the material for these supposed Japanese 
countries. Much of the machinery is primitive, but the applications balls now comes from Brazil or Madagascar, and the work is done in 
are ingenious and the results^ unsurpassed anywhere. The work Germany or France. 

done is of several classes, ranging from the largest and most massive The cutting of amber is a special branch of lapidary work developed 
to the smallest and most delicate. There is (1) the cutting of facetted along the Baltic coast of Germany, where amber is chiefly obtained., 
gems, as topaz, aquamarine, amethyst, &c., from the mines of the The amber traffic dates back to prehistoric times; but the cutting 
Ural, and of other gem-stones also; this is largely done by means of industry in northern Europe cannot be definitely traced further back 
the cadrans, a small machine heldin the hand, by which the angle than the iath century, when gilds of amber-workers were known at 
of the facets can be adjusted readily when once the stone has been Bruges ana Liibeck. Fine carving was also done at Konigsberg as 
set, and which produces work of great beauty and accuracy. Then early as 1399. The latter city and Danzig have become the chief 
there is (2) a vast variety of ornamental objects, large and small, seats of the amber industry, and the business has increased immensely 
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within a recent period* Articles are made there, not only for all the 
civilized world, but for exportation to half -civilized and even 
barbarous nations, in great variety of shapes, styles and colours 

Diamond Cutting.— On account of its extreme hardness, 
the treatment of the diamond in preparation for use in jewelry 
constitutes a separate and special branch of the lapidary’s art. 
Any valuable gem must first be trimmed, cleaved or sawed 
into suitable shape, and size, then cut into the desired form, and 
finally polished upon the faces which have been cut. The stages 
in diamond working are, therefore, (i) cleavage or division; 
(2) cutting; (3) polishing; but in point of fact there are four 
processes, as the setting of the stone for cutting is a somewhat 
distinct branch, and the workers are classed in four groups — 
cleavers, setters, cutters and polishers. 

1. Cleaving or Dividing .-— Diamonds are always found as 
crystals, usually octahedral in form, though often irregular or 
distorted. The problem involved in each case is twofold: 
(1) to obtain the largest perfect stone possible, and (2) to remove 
any portions containing flaws or defects. These ends are generally 
met by cleaving the crystal, i.e . causing it to split along certain 
natural planes of structural weakness, which are parallel with 
the faces of the octahedron. This process requires the utmost 
judgment, care and skill on the part of the operator, as any 
error would cause great loss of valuable material; htnce expert 
cleavers command very high wages. The stone is first examined 
closely, to determine the directions of the cleavage planes, 
which are recognizable only by an expert. The cleaver then cuts 
a narrow notch at the place selected, with another diamond 
having a sharp point; a rather dull iron or steel edge is then laid 
on this line, and a smart blow struck upon it. If all has been 
skilfully done, the diamond divides at once in the direction 
desired. De Boot in 1609 mentions knowing some one who could 
part a diamond like mica or talc. In this process, each of the 
diamonds is fixed in cement on the end of a stick or handle, 
so that they can be held firmly while one is applied to the other. 

When the stone is large and very valuable, the cleaving is a, 
most critical process. Wollaston in 1790 made many favourable 
transactions by buying very poor-looking flawed stones and 
cleaving off the good parts. In the case of the immense Excelsior 
diamond of 971 carats, which was divided at Amsterdam in 
1904, and made into ten splendid stones, the most elaborate 
study extending over two months was given to the work before- 
hand, and many models were made of the very irregular stone 
and divided in different ways to determine those most advan- 
tageous. This process was in 1908 applied to the most remark- 
able; piece of work of the kind ever undertaken— the cutting 
of the gigantic Cullinan diamond of 302 5 f English carats: The 
stone was taken to Amsterdam to be treated by the old-fashioned 
hand method, with innumerable precautions of every kind at 
every step, and the cutting was successfully accomplished after 
nine months’ work (see The Times, Nov. 10, 1908). The two 
principal stones obtained (see Diamond), one a pendeloque or 
drop brilliant, and the other a square brilliant, were given 72 
and 64 facets respectively (exclusive of the table and cullet) 
instead of the normal 56. 

This process of cleavage is the old-established one, still used 
to a large extent, especially at Amsterdam. But a different 
method has recently been introduced, that of sawing, 1 * * * which is 
now generally employed in Antwerp. The stone is placed in a 
small metal receptacle which is filled with melted aluminium; 
thus embedded securely, with only the part to be cut exposed, 
it is pressed firmly against the edge of a metallic disk or thin 
wheel, 4 or 5 in. in diameter, made of copper, iron or phosphor 
bronze, which is charged with diamond dust and oil, and made 
to; revolve with great velocity. This machine was announced as 
an American invention, but the form now principally employed 
at Antwerp was invented by a Belgian diamond cutter in the 
United States, and is similar to slitting wheels used by gem 

1 The Universal Magazine of Knowledge and Pleasure for 1749 states 

that i diamond dust, “ well ground and diluted with water and 

yinegar, is used in the sawing of diamonds, which is done, with 

an iron pr brass wire, as fine as a hair.”— Ed. ; - 


cutters for centuries: ; Two patents were taken out; however ; ; 
by different' parties, with some distinctions of method! The 
process is, much slower than hand-cleayage, but greatly diminishes 
the loss of material involved. It is claimed that not only can 
flaws or defective portions be thus easily taken off, but that 
any well-formed crystal of the usual octahedral shape (known 
in the trade as “ six-point ”) can be divided in half very perfectly 
at the “ girdled’ making two stones, in each; of which the sawed 
face can be used with advantage to form the “ table ” of a brilliant. 
By another method the stone is sawed at a tangent with the 
octahedron, and then each half into three pieces; , for this 
Wood, method a total saving of 5% is claimed. Occasionally 
the finest material is only a small spot in a large mass of impure 
material, and this is taken out by most skilful cleaving. 

After the cleaving or sawing, however, the diamond is rarely 
yet in a form for cutting the facets, and requires considerable 
shaping. This rough “ blocking-out ” of the final form it is 
to assume, by removing irregularities and making it symmetrical, 
is called “ brutage.” Well-shaped and flawless crystals, indeed 
may not require to be cleaved, and then the brutage is the first, 
process. Here again, the old hand methods are beginning to give 
place to mechanism.. In either case two diamonds are taken,, 
each fixed in cement on the end of a handle or support, and are 
rubbed one against the other until the irregularities are ground 
away and the general shape desired is attained. The old method 
was to do this by hand— an extremely tedious and laborious 
process. The machine method, invented about 1885 and first 
used by Field and Morse of Boston, is now used at Antwerp 
exclusively. In this, one diamond is fixed at the centre of a 
rotating apparatus, and the other, on an arm or handle, is placed; 
so as to press steadily against the other stone at the proper 
angle. The rotating diamond thus becomes > rounded . and 
smoothed; the other one is then put in its place at the centre 
and their mutual action reversed. \ 

At Amsterdam a hand-process is employed, which lies between 
the cleavage and: the brutage. This consists in cutting or trim- 
ming away angles and irregularities all oyer the' stone by means 
of a sharp-edged or pointed diamond, both being mounted in 
cement on pear-shaped handles for firm holding. , , This work, is 
largely done by women. In all these processes the dust and 
fragments are caught and carefully saved. ’ ' 

2. Cutting and Setting.— The next process is that of cutting 

the facets; but an intervening step is the fixing or “ setting,” 
of the stone for that purpose. This is done by embedding it in 
a fusible alloy, melting at 440 9 Fahr., in a little cup-shaped' 
depression on the end of- a handle, the whole being called a 
“ dop. ” Only the portion to be ground off is left exposed; 
and two such mounted diamonds are then rubbed against; each 
other until a face is produced. This is the work of the cutter; - 
it is very laborious, and requires great care and, skill. The 
hands must be protected, with leather gloves.. The powder; 
produced is carefully saved, as in the former processes, for, use 
in the final polishing. When one face has been produced, the 
alloy is softened by heating, and. the stone re-set for grinding 
another surface; and as this process is necessary for every face 
cut, it must be repeated many times for each stone. An improved; 
dop has lately been devised in which the diamond is held, by a 
system of claws so that all this heating and resetting can, it is 
claimed, be obviated, and the cutting completed with only two! 
changes. ; , ■■■■ ■■ 

3. Polishing. — The faces having thus been cut, the last stage 
is the polishing. This is done upon horizontal iron wheels; 
called “ skaifs,” made to rotate up to . 25QQ revolutions per 
minute. The diamond-powder saved in the former operations, 
and also made by crushing very inferior diamonds, here comes 
into use as the only material for polishing. It is applied with 
oil, and the stones are fixed in a “dop ”, in much the same way 
as in the cutting process, . Again, the utmost skill and watchful- 
ness are necessary, as the angles of the faces must be mathematic- 1 
ally exact, in order to yield the best effects by ref ractioil and 
reflection , of light, and their sizes' must be accurately regulated 1 
to: preserve the symmetry of the stone* Ju this process, also; 
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the old hand method is already^replaced in part by an improved 
device whereby the diamond is held by adjustable claws, on a base 
that can be rotated, so as to apply it in any desired position. 
By this means the time and trouble of repeated re-setting in 
the dop are saved, as well as the liability to injury from the 
heating and cooling; the services of special “ setters ” are also 
made needless. 

The rapid development of mechanical devices for the several 
stages of diamond cutting has already greatly influenced the art. 

A very interesting comparison was brought out in the thirteenth 
report of the American Commissioner of Labour, as to the aspebts 
and relations of hand-work and machinery in this branch of 
industry. It appeared from the data gathered that the advantage 
lay with machinery as to time and with hand-work as to cost, 
iii the ratios respectively of i to 3*38 and 6 to 1. In other 
words, about half the gain in time is lost by increased Expense 
in the use of machine methods. A great many devices and 
applications have been developed within the last few years, 
owing to the immense increase in the production Of diamonds 
from the South African mines, and their consequent widespread 
use, . ' ■ ' " ' • ' • • ' " y- ’ 

History of Diamond Cutting . — The East Indian diamonds, many of 
which are doubtless very ancient, were polished in the usual Oriental 
fashion by merely rounding off the angles. Among 1 church jewels in 
Europe are a few diamonds of unknown age and source, cut four- 
sided, with a table above and a pyramid below. Several cut diamonds 
are recorded among the treasures of Louis of. Anjou in the third 
quarter of the 14th century. But the first definite accounts of 
diamond polishing are early in the century following, when one^ 
Hermann became noted for such work in Paris. The modern method' 
of “brilliant ” cutting, however, is generally ascribed to ; Louis de 
Berquem, of Bruges, who in 1475 cut several celebrated diamonds 
sent to him by Charles the Bold,, duke of Burgundy* , He taught this 
process- to many pupils, who afterwards settled in Antwerp and 
Amsterdam, which have been the chief centres of diambnd cutting 
ever since. Peruzzi was the artist who worked out the theory of the' 
well-proportioned brilliant of 58 facets. Some very fine work was 
done early in London also, but mpst of the workmen were Jews, who,; 
being objectionable in England, finally betook themselves, to 
Amsterdam and Antwerp. Efforts have been lately made to re- 
establish the art in London-; where, as the great diamond mart of the 
world, it should peculiarly belong. , . . , 

The same unwise policy was even more marked in Portugal. 
That nation had its colonial possessions in India, following the voyages 
and discoveries of Da Gama, arid thus became the chiei importer of 
diamonds into Europe. Early in the 1 8th century, also, the diamond- 
mines were discovered in Brazil, which was then likewise a Portuguese 
possession y thus the whole diamond product of. £he world came to 
Portugal, and there was naturally developed in Lisbon an active 
industry of cutting and polishing diamonds. But in .time the Jews' 
were forced away, and Went to Holland arid Belgium, where diamond 
cutting has been concentrated since the middle of the i8t-h century. 

• It is of interest to trace the accent endeavours to establish 
diamond cutting in the United States. The pioneer ip this move- , 
ment Was Henry D. Morse, of Boston, associated with James W. ! 
Yerrihgton of New York. He opened a diamond -Cutting establish- 
ment about i860 and carried it on for some years, -training a number 
of young men and women, who became the best cutters in the; country. 
Byt the chief importance of his work jay in its superior quality. ; Sp 
^ohg had it been a monopoly of the Dutch and Belgians that it was 
declining into a mere mechanical trade. : Morse studied the diamond 
scientifically and taught his pupils how important mathematical 
exactitude in cutting, was to thy beauty and value of the genu He 
thus attained a perfection rarely seen before, and,, gave a great 
stiriiulus to the art. Shops were opened in London as well, in con- 
sequence of Morse’s success ; arid many Valuable diamorids were 
recut in the United States after his work became known. This fact 
in turn reacted upon the cutter abroad, . especially iii France and 
Switzerland ; and thus the general standard of the art was greatly 
advanced. 

Diamond cutting in the United States is now a well-established 
industry. From 1882 to 1885 a number of American jewelers under- 
took such work, but for various reasons it was not found practicable 
then. Ten years later, however, there were fifteen firms engaged in . 
diamond cutting, giving employment to nearly . 150 men in the various 
processes involved. I ri the year 1 894 a number of European diamond 
workers came over ; some 5 foreign capital became engaged ; and a 
rapid development of diamond cutting took place. This movement 
was caused by the low tariff on uncut diamonds as compared with 
that on cut stones. It went so far as to be felt seriously abroad ; but 
in a year or two it declined, owing partly to strikes arid partly to 
legal questions as 4 o the application of some of the tariff provisions; 
At the close of 1 895, however, there were still some /fourteen establish- 
ments in and near New York, employing about 500 men. -Since then 


the; industry hps, f gradually developed. Many ; of jthe European 
diamond workers whp came over to, America remained and carried on 
their art ; and .the movement then begun has become permanent. 
New York is now recognized as one of the chief diamond-cutting 
centres ; there are some 500 cutters, and the quality of work done is 
fully equal,. ; if not superior, to any in the Old World. So well is this 
fact established that American-cut diamonds are exported and sold 
in Europe to a considerable and an increasing extent. 

In the Brazilian diamond region of Minas Geraes an industry Of 
cutting has grown up since 1875. Small mills are run by water power, 
and the machinery, as well as the methods, are from Holland. This: 
Brazilian diamond work is done both well and cheaply, and supplies 
the local market. . 

The leading position in diamond working still belongs to Amster- 
dam, where the number of persons engaged in the industry has 
trebled since about ; 1875, in consequence of the enormous increase 
in the world’s supply of diamonds. The number now amounts to 
15,000, about one-third of whom are actual cleavers, cutters, polishers, 
&c. The number of cutting establishments in Amsterdam is about 
seventy, containing some 7000 mills. . 

f ; Antwerp Comes; next with about half as many mills and a total of 
some 4.500 persons engaged in all departments, including about 
seventy, women. These are distributed among thirty-five or forty 
establishments! A majority of the workers are Belgians, but there 
are many Dutch, Poles and Austro-Hungarians.; principally Jews. 
Among the.se numerous employees there is much opportunity for 
dishonesty, and but little surveillance, actual or possible ; yet losses 
from this cause .are almost unknown. The wages paid are good, 
averaging from £2, 9s; 6d. to £2, 17s. 6d. a week. Sorters receive' 
from 28s. to £24 cutters from £2, 9s. 6d to £3, 6s., and cleavers frdm 
£3;,; ; I4$. upwards. : ; 

, With the recent introduction of electricity in diamond cutting 
there has been a revolution in that industry. Whereas formerly 
Wheels Were friade to revolve by steam, they are now placed in difrict 
connexion with electric motors, although there is not a motor to each 
machine. The saws for slitting the diamond can thus be made to 
revolve much ipa.ore, rapidly, and there is a cleanliness and a speed 
about the work never before attained. (G, JF. K.j 

LAFILW (pi. of Ital. lapillo, from Lat. lapillus, dim. of lapis y 
a stone), a name applied to : small fragments of lava ejected from 
a volcano. They are generally subangular in shape arid vesicular 
in structure, varying in size from a pea to a walnut. In the 
Neapolitan dialect the word becomes rapilli — a form sometimes 
used , by English writers on volcanoes. (See Volcanoes.) 

LAPIS LAZULI, or azure stone, 1 a mineral substance valued 
for decorative purposes in consequence of the fine blue colour 
which it usually presents. It .appears to have been the sapphire 
of ancient writers:- thus Theophrastus describes the vairfaipoi 
as being spotted with gold-dust; a description quite inappropriate, 
to modern sapphire, but fully applicable to lapis lazuli, for this 
stone frequently , contains disseminated particles of iron-pyrites of 
gold-like . appearance. Pliny, too, refers to the sapphirus as 
a: stone sprinkled, with specks of gold; and possibly an allusion 
to the same character may be found in Job xxviii. 6. The 
Hebrew sapfiir, denoting 4 stone in the High Priest’s breastplate, - 
was probably lapis lazuli, as acknowledged in the Revised 
Version of the Bible, With the ancient Egyptians lapis lazuli 1 
was a favourite stone for amulets and ornaments such as scarabs; 
it- was also used to a limited extent by the Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians for cylinder seals. I : t has been suggested that the 
Egyptians obtained itirom Persia in exchange for their emeralds^ 
When; the lapis lazuli contains pyrites, the brilliant spots in the 
deep blue matrix invite comparison with the stars in the firma- 
ment. The, stone seems, to have been sometimes called by ancient 
writers Kvavos. It was a favourite material with the Italians, 
of the; Cinquecento fox vases, -small busts and other ornaments. 
Magnificent examples of the decorative use of lapis lazuli are to 
be seen in St Petersburg, notably in the columns of St Isaac’s 
cathedral, The beautiful blue colour of lapis lazuli led to its 
employment, when ground and levigated, as a valuable pigment 
known as * ultramarine (q:v.) , a . substance now practically dis- 
placed by a chemical product {artificial ultramarine). 

Lapis lazuli occurs usually in compact masses, .with a finely 
granular structure; and occasionally, but Only as a great rarity, 

1 The Med. Gr. \a£ovpiov, Med. Lat. lazUrius or lazulus, as the 
names of this mineral substance, were adaptations of the Arab. 
al-lazward x Pers. lajward, blue colour, lapis lazuli. The same word 
appears in Med. Lat. as azura, whence 0 .F. azm, Eng. “ azure,” blue, 
particularly Used of that colour in heraldry (q.v.) and represented 
conventionally in black and white by horizontal lines. 
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it presents the form of the rhombic dodecahedron. Its specific 
gravity is 2*38 to 2-45, and its hardness about 5-5, so that being 
comparatively soft it tends, when polished, to lose its lustre 
rather readily. The colour is generally a fine azure or rich 
Berlin blue, but some varieties exhibit green, violet and even red 
tints, or may be altogether colourless. The colour is sometimes 
improved by heating the stone. Under artificial illumination 
the dark-blue stones may appear almost black. The mineral 
is opaque, with only slight translucency at thin edges. 

Analyses of lapis lazuli show considerable variation in com- 
position, and this led long ago to doubt as to its homogeneity. 
This doubt was confirmed by the microscopic studies of L. H. 
Fischer, F. Zirkeland H. P. J. Vogelsang, who found that sections 
showed bluish particles in a white matrix; but it was reserved 
for Professor W. C. Brogger and H. Backstrom, of Christiania, 
to separate the several constituents and subject them to analysis, 
thus demonstrating the true constitution of lapis lazuli, and 
proving that it is a rock rather than a definite mineral species. 
The essential part of most lapis lazuli is a blue mineral allied to 
sodalite and crystallized in the cubic system, which Brogger 
distinguishes as lazurite, but this is intimately associated with 
a closely related mineral which has long been known as haiiyne, 
or haiiynite. The lazurite, sometimes regarded as true lapis 
lazuli, is a sulphur-bearing sodium and aluminium silicate, 
having the formula: Na 4 (NaS3Al) Al 2 (Si0 4 )3. As the lazurite 
and the haiiynite seem to occur in molecular intermixture, 
various kinds of lapis lazuli are formed; and it has been proposed 
to distinguish some of them as lazurite-lapis and haiiyne-lapis, 
according as one or the other mineral prevails. The lazurite 
of lapis lazuli is to be carefully distinguished from lazulite, an 
aluminium-magnesium phosphate, related to turquoise. In 
addition to the blue cubic minerals in lapis lazuli, the following 
minerals have also been found: a non-ferriferous diopside, 
an amphibole called, from the Russian mineralogist, koksharovite, 
orthoclase, plagioclase, a muscovite-like mica, apatite, titanite, 
zircon, calcite and pyrite. The calcite seems to form in some 
cases a great part of the lapis; and the pyrite, which may occur 
in patches, is often altered to limonite. 

Lapis lazuli usually occurs in crystalline limestone, and seems 
to be a product of contact metamorphism. It is recorded from 
Persia, Tartary, Tibet and China, but many of the localities 
are vague and some doubtful. The best known and probably 
the i most important locality is in Badakshan. There it occurs 
in limestone, in the valley of the river Kokcha, a tributary to 
the Oxus, south of Firgamu. The mines were visited by Marco 
Polo iii 1271, by J. B. Fraser in 1825, and by Captain John Wood 
in 1837-1838. The rock is split by aid of fire. Three varieties 
of the lapis lazuli are recognized by the miners: nili of indigo- 
blue colour, asmani sky-blue, and sabzi of green tint. Another 
locality for lapis lazuli is in Siberia near the western extremity 
of Lake Baikal, where it occurs in limestone at its contact with 
granite. Fine masses of lapis lazuli occur in the Andes, in 
the vicinity of Ovalle, Chile. In Europe lapis lazuli is found 
as a rarity in the peperino of Latium, near Rome, and in the 
ejected blocks of Monte Somma, Vesuvius. (F. W. R.*) 

LAPITHAE, a mythical race, whose home was in Thessaly 
in the valley of the Peneus. The genealogies make them a 
kindred race with the Centaurs, their king Peirithous being the 
son, and the Centaurs the grandchildren (arsons) of Ixion. 
The best-known legends with which they are connected are those 
of Ixion (g.fl.) and the battle with the Centaurs (< q.v .). A well- 
known Lapith was Caeneus, said to have been originally a girl 
named Caenis, the favourite of Poseidon, who changed her into 
a man and made her invulnerable (Ovid, Metam. xii. 146 if). 
In the Centaur battle, having been crushed by rocks and trunks 
of trees, he was changed into a bird; or he disappeared into the 
depths of the earth unharmed. According to some, the Lapithae 
are ; representatives of the giants of fable, or spirits of the storm; 
according to others, they are a semi-legendary, semi-historical 
race,* like the Myrmidons and other Thessalian tribes. The 
Greek sculptors of the school of Pheidias conceived of the battle 
of the Lapithae and Centaurs as a struggle between mankind 
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and mischievous monsters, /and symbolical of the great conflict 
between the Greeks and Persians. Sidney Colvin (J 'own. 
Hellen. Stud. i. 64) explains it as a contest of the physical 
powers of nature, and the mythical expression of the terrible 
effects of swollen waters. 

LA PLACE (Lat. Placaeus ), JOSUlS DE (1606 ?-i66s), French 
Protestant divine, was born in Brittany. He studied and after- 
wards taught philosophy at Saumur. In 1625 he became pastor 
of the Reformed Church at Nantes, and in 1632 was appointed 
professor of theology at Saumur, where he had as his colleagues, 
appointed at the same time, Moses Amyraut and Louis Cappell. 
In 1640 he published a work, Theses theologicae de statu hominis 
lapsi ante gratiam , which was looked upon with some suspicion 
as containing liberal ideas about the doctrine of original sin. 
The view that the original sin of Adam was not imputed to his 
descendants was condemned at the synod of Charenton (1645), 
without special reference being made to La Place, whose position 
perhaps was not quite clear. As a matter of fact La Place 
distinguished between a direct and indirect imputation, and 
after his death his views, as well as those of Amyraut, were 
rejected in the Formula consensus of 1675. He died on the 17th 
of August 1665. 

La Place’s defence was published with the title Disputationes 
academicae (3 vols., 1649-1651; and again in 1665); his work De 
imputatione primi peccati Adami in 1655. A collected edition of his 
works appeared at Franeker in 1699, and at Aubencit in 1702. 

LAPLACE, PIERRE SIMON, Marquis de (1749-1827), French 
mathematician and astronomer, was born at Beaumont-en-Auge 
in Normandy, on the 28th of March 1749. His father was a 
small farmer, and he owed his education to the interest excited 
by his lively parts in some persons of position. His first dis- 
tinctions are said to have been gained in theological controversy, 
but at an early age he became mathematical teacher in the military 
school of Beaumont, the classes of which he had attended as an 
extern. He was not more than eighteen when, armed with 
letters of recommendation, he approached J. B. d’Alembert, then 
at the height of his fame, in the hope of finding a career in Paris. 
The letters remained unnoticed, put Laplace was not crushed by 
the rebuff. He wrote to the great geometer a letter on the 
principles of mechanics, which evoked an immediate and enthusi- 
astic response. “ You,” said d’Alembert to him, “ needed no 
introduction; you have recommended yourself; my support 
is your due.” He accordingly obtained for him an appointment 
as professor of mathematics in the ficole Militaire of Paris, and 
continued zealously to forward his interests. 

Laplace had not yet completed his twenty-fourth year when 
he entered upon the course of discovery which earned him the 
title of “ the Newton of France.” Having in his first published 
paper 1 shown his mastery of analysis, he proceeded to apply its 
resources to the great outstanding problems in celestial mechanics. 
Of these the most conspicuous was offered by the opposite 
inequalities of Jupiter and Saturn, which the emulous efforts 
of L. Euler and J. L. Lagrange had failed to bring within the 
bounds of theory. The discordance of their results incited 
Laplace to a searching examination of the whole subject of 
planetary perturbations, and his maiden effort was rewarded 
with a discovery which constituted, when developed and com- 
pletely demonstrated by his own further labours and those of 
his illustrious rival Lagrange, the most important advance 
made in physical astronomy since the time of Newton. In a paper 
read before the Academy of Sciences, on the 10th of February 
1773 ( MSm . presentes par divers savans, tom. vii., 1776), Laplace 
announced his celebrated conclusion of the invariability of 
planetary mean motions, carrying the proof as far as the cubes 
of the eccentricities and inclinations. This was the first and 
most important step in the establishment of the stability of the 
solar system. It was followed by a series of profound investiga- 
tions, in which Lagrange and Laplace alternately surpassed and 
supplemented each other in assigning limits of variation to the 
several elements of the planetary orbits. The analytical tourna- 
ment closed with the communication to the Academy by Laplace, 

1 “ Recherches sur le calcul integral,” MSlanges de la Soc. Roy. de 
Turin (1766-1769), 
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m 1787, of an entire group of remarkable discoveries. It would 
be difficult, in the /whole range of scientific literature, to point 
to a memoir of equal brilliancy with that published (divided into 
three parts) in the volumes of the Academy for 1784, 1785 and 
1786. The long-sought cause of the “ great inequality ’ ’ of 
Jupiter and Saturn was found in the near approach to com- 
mensurability of their mean motions; it was demonstrated in 
two elegant theorems, independently of any except the most 
general considerations as to mass, that the mutual action of the 
planets could never largely affect the eccentricities and inclina- 
tions of their orbits; and the singular peculiarities detected by 
him in the Jovian system were expressed iii the so-called “ laws 
of Laplace.” He completed the theory of these bodies in a 
treatise published among the Paris Memoirs for 1788 and 1789; 
and the striking superiority of the tables computed by J. B. J. 
Delambre from the data there supplied marked the profit derived 
from the investigation by practical astronomy. The year 1787 
was rendered further memorable by Laplace’s announcement on 
the 19th of November ( Memoirs , 1786), of the dependence of 
lunar acceleration upon the secular changes in the eccentricity 
of the earth’s orbit. The last apparent anomaly, and the last 
threat of instability, thus disappeared from the solar system. 

With these brilliant performances the first period of Laplace’s 
scientific career may be said to have closed. If he ceased to 
make striking discoveries in celestial mechanics, it was rather 
their subject-matter than his powers that failed. The general 
working of the great machine was now laid bare, and it needed a 
further advance of knowledge to bring a fresh set of problems 
within reach of investigation. The time had come when the 
results obtained in the development and application of the law 
of gravitation by three generations of illustrious mathematicians 
might be presented from a single point of view. To this task 
the second period of Laplace’s activity was devoted. As a 
monument of mathematical genius applied to the celestial 
revolutions, the Mecanique celeste ranks second only to the 
Principia of Newton. 

The declared aim of the author 1 was to offer a complete solution 
of the great mechanical problem presented by the solar system, and 
to bring theory to coincide so closely with observation that empirical 
equations should no longer find a place in astronomical tables. His 
success in both respects fell little short of his lofty ideal. The 
first part of the work (2 vols..4to, Paris, 1799) contains methods 
for calculating the movements of translation and rotation of the 
heavenly bodies, for determining their figures, and resolving tidal 
problems; the second, especially dedicated to the improvement of 
tables, exhibits in the third and fourth volumes (1802 and 1805) the 
application of these formulae; while a fifth volume, published in 
three instalments, 1823-1825, comprises the results of Laplace’s 
latest researches, together with a valuable history of progress in 
each separate branch of his subject. In the delicate task of appor- 
tioning his own large share of merit, he certainly does not err on 
the side of modesty; but it would perhaps be as difficult to produce 
an instance of injustice, as of generosity in his estimate of others. 
Far more serious blame attaches to his all but total suppression ^in 
the body of the work — and the fault pervades the whole of his 
writings— of the names of his predecessors and contemporaries. 
Theorems and formulae are appropriated wholesale without acknow- 
ledgment, and a production which may be described as the organized 
result of a century of patient toil presents itself to the world as the 
offspring of a single brain. The Mecanique celeste is, even to those 
most conversant with analytical methods, by no means easy reading. 
J. B, Biot, who assisted in the correction of its proof sheets, re- 
marked that it would have extended, had the demonstrations been 
fully developed, to eight or ten instead of five volumes ; and he saw 
at times the author himself obliged to devote, an hour’s labour to 
recovering the dropped links in the chain of reasoning covered by the 
recurring formula, “ II est aise a voir.” 2 

The Exposition du systeme du monde (Paris, 1796) has been 
styled by Arago “ the Mecanique celeste disembarrassed of its 
analytical paraphernalia.” Conclusions are not merely stated 
in it, but the methods pursued for their attainment are indicated. 
It has the strength of an analytical treatise, the charm of a 
popular dissertation. The style is lucid and masterly, and the 
summary of astronomical history with which it terminates has 
been reckoned one of the masterpieces of the language. To this 
linguistic excellence the writer owed the place accorded to him 

1 “ Plan de l’Ouvrage,” (Euvres, tom. i. p. 1. 

2 Journal des savants (1850). 


in 1816 in the Academy, of which institution he became president 
in the following year. The famous “ nebular hypothesis ” of 
Laplace made its appearance in the Systeme du monde. Although 
relegated to a note (vii.), and propounded “ Avec la defiance que 
doit inspirer tout ce qui n’est point un resultat de l’observation 
ou du calcul,” it is plain, from the complacency with which he 
recurred to it 3 at a later date, that he regarded the speculation 
with considerable interest. That it formed the starting-point, 
and largely prescribed the course of thought on the subject of 
planetary origin is due to the simplicity of its assumptions, and 
the clearness of the mechanical principles involved, rather than 
to any cogent evidence of its truth. It is curious that Laplace, 
while bestowing more attention than they deserved on the crude 
conjectures of Buffon, seems to have been unaware that he had 
been, to some extent, anticipated by Kant, who had put forward 
in 1755, in his Allgemeine Naturgeschichte, a true though defective 
nebular cosmogony. 

The career of Laplace was one of scarcely interrupted 
prosperity. Admitted to the Academy of Sciences as an associate 
in 1773, he became a member in 1785, having, about a year 
previously, succeeded E. Bezout as examiner to the royal 
artillery. During an access of revolutionary suspicion, he was 
removed from the commission of weights and measures; but 
the slight was quickly effaced by new honours. He was one of 
the first members, and became president of the Bureau of 
Longitudes, took a prominent place at the Institute (founded in 
1796), professed analysis at the ficole Normale, and aided in the 
organization of the decimal system. The publication of the 
Mecanique celeste gained him world- wide celebrity, and his name 
appeared on the lists of the principal scientific associations of 
Europe, including the Royal Society. But scientific distinctions 
by no means satisfied his ambition. He aspired to the role of 
a politician, and has left a memorable example of genius degraded 
to servility for the sake of a riband and a title. The ardour of his 
republican principles gave place, after the 18th Brumaire, to 
devotion towards the first consul, a sentiment promptly rewarded 
with the post of minister of the interior. His incapacity for affairs 
| was, however, so flagrant that it became necessary to supersede 
him at the end of six weeks, when Lucien Bonaparte became his 
successor. “ He brought into the administration,” said Napoleon, 
“ the spirit of the infinitesimals.” His failure was consoled by 
elevation to the senate, of which body he became chancellor 
in September 1803. He was at the same time named grand 
officer of the Legion of Honour, and obtained in 1813 the same 
rank in the new order of Reunion. The title of count he had 
acquired on the creation of the empire. Nevertheless he cheer- 
fully gave his voice in 1814 for the dethronement of his patron, 
and his “suppleness ” merited a seat in the chamber of peers, 
and, in 1817, the dignity of a marquisate. The memory of these 
tergiversations is perpetuated in his writings. The first edition 
of the Systeme du monde was inscribed to the Council of Five 
Hundred; to the third volume of the Mecanique celeste (1802) 
was prefixed the declaration that, of all the truths contained in 
the work, that most precious to the author was the expression 
of his gratitude and devotion towards the “ pacificator of 
Europe ”; upon which noteworthy protestation the suppression 
in the editions of the Theorie des probabilites subsequent to the 
restoration, of the original dedication to the emperor formed a 
fitting commentary. 

During the later years of his life, Laplace lived much at 
Arcueil, where he had a country-place adjoining ’that of his 
friend C. L. Berthollet. With his co-operation the Societe 
d’ Arcueil was formed, and he occasionally contributed to its 
Memoirs. In this peaceful retirement he pursued his studies 
with unabated ardour, and received with uniform courtesy 
distinguished visitors from all parts of the world. Here, too, 
he died, attended by his physician, Dr Majendie, and his mathe- 
matical coadjutor, Alexis Bouvard, on the 5th of March 1827. 
His last words were: “ Ce que nous connaissons est peu de 
chose, ce que nous ignorons est immense.” 

Expressions occur in Laplace’s private letters inconsistent 
3 Mec. cel,, tom. v. p. 346. 
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<yith the atheistical opinions he is commonly , believed ; to have 
held. His character, notwithstanding the egotism, by. which ; it 
was disfigured, had an amiable and. engaging; side., Young 
men of science found in him an active benefactor.: His relations 
with these “ adopted children of his thought ”, possessed n singular 
charm of , affectionate simplicity; their intellectual progress 
and material interests were objects of equal solicitude to him, 
and he demanded in return only diligence in the pursuit of 
knowledge. Biot relates that, when he himself was beginning 
.his career, Laplace introduced him at the Institute for the 
purpose of explaining his supposed discovery of equations of 
mixed differences, and afterwards showed him, under a strict 
pledge of secrecy, the papers, then, yellow with age, in which he 
had long before obtained the, same results. This instance of 
abnegation is the more worthy of record that it formed a marked 
exception to, Laplace’s usual course. Between him and A. M. 
Legendre there was a feeling of “ more than coldness,” owing 
to his appropriation, with scant acknowledgment, of the fruits 
of the other’s labours; and Dr Thomas Young counted himself, 
rightly or wrongly, amongst the number of those similarly 
aggrieved by him. With Lagrange, on the other hand, he 
always remained on the best of terms. Laplace left a son, Charles 
Emile Pierre Joseph. Laplace (1789-1874), who succeeded to his 
title, and rose to the rank of general in the artillery. 

It might be said that Laplace was a great mathematician by 
the original structure of his mind, and became a great discoverer 
through the sentiment which animated it. The regulated 
enthusiasm with which he regarded the system, of nature was 
with him from first to. last. It can be traced in his earliest essay, 
apd. it dictated the ravings of his final illness. By it his extra- 
ordinary analytical powers became strictly subordinated to 
physical investigations. To this lofty quality of intellect he 
added a rare sagacity in perceiving analogies, and in detecting 
the. hew truths that lay concealed in, his formulae, and a. tenacity 
of mental grip, by which problems, once seized, were held fast, 
year after year, until they yielded up their solutions. In every 
branch of physical astronomy, accordingly, deep traces of his 
work are visible. “ He would have completed the science of the 
skies,” Baron Fourier remarked, “ had the science been capable 
of completion.” 

/ It may be added that he first examined, the conditions of stability 
of the system formed by Saturn’s rings, pointed out the necessity for 
their rotation, and fixed for it a period (iO fe 33™ ) virtually identical 
with that established by the observations of Herschel; that he 
detected the existence in the solar system of an invariable plane such 
that the sum of the products of the planetary masses by the pro- 
jections upon it of the areas described by their radii .vectores in a given 
time is a. maximum ; and made notable advances in the theory of 
astronomical refraction ( Mec . cel. tom. iv. p. 258), besides construct- 
ing satisfactory formulae for the barometrical determination 1 of 
heights (Mec. cel. tom. iv. p. 324). His removal of the considerable 
discrepancy between the actual and Newtonian velocities of sound, 1 
by taking into account the increase of elasticity due to the heat of 
compression, would alone have sufficed to illustrate a lesser name. 
Molecular physics also attracted his notice, and he announced in 
1824 his purpose of treating the subject in a separate work. With 
A. Lavoisier he made an important series of experiments on specific 
heat (1782-1784), in the course of which the “ ice calorimeter ” was 
invented; and they contributed jointly to the Memoirs of the 
Academy (1781) a paper on the development of electricity by evapora- 
tidm Laplace was, moreover, the first to offer a complete analysis 
of capillary action based upon a definite hypothesis— that of forces 
11 sensible only at insensible distances and he made strenuous but 
unsuccessful efforts to explain the phenomena of light on an identical 
principle. It was a favourite idea of his that chemical affinity and 
capillary .attraction would eventually be included under the same 
law,, and it was perhaps because of its recalcitrance to this cherished 
generalization that the undulatory theory of light was distasteful to 
him. ' ' 

The investigation of the figure of equilibrium of a rotating fluid 
mass engaged the persistent attention of Laplace. His first memoir 
was communicated to the Academy in 1 773, when he was only twenty- 
four, his last in 18x7, when he was sixty-eight. . The, results of his 
maiiy papers on this subject — characterized by.him as “ uri des points 
les ' plus interessans du sy steme du irionde ’’-—are embodied ih the 
Mecanique celeste , and furnish one of the most remarkable proofs 
of his analytical genius. C. Maclaurin, Legendre and d’Alembert 
had furnished partial solutions of , the problem, confining, their 

1 Annates de ckimte et de physique (1816), tom. iii. p. 238. 


attention to the possible figures which would .satisfy the conditions o f 
equilibrium. Laplace treated the subject from the point of view of 
the graduaraggregation and cooling of a mass of matter, find demon- 
strated that tne form which such a mass would ultimately assume 
must be an ellipsoid of revolution whose equator was determined by 
the' primitive plane of maximum areas. ; 

The related subject of the. attraction of spheroids was also signally 
promoted by him. Legendre, in 1783, extended Maclaurin’s theorem 
concerning ellipsoids of revolution to the case of any spheroid of 
revolution where the attracted point, instead of being limited to the 
axis or equator, occupied any position in space ; and Laplace, in his 
treatise Theorie du mouvement et de la figure elliptique des planetes 
(published in 1784), effected a still further generalization by proving, 
what had been suspected by Legendre, that the theorem was equally 
true for any confocal ellipsoids. Finally, in a celebrated memoir, 
Theorie des attractions des spheroides et de la figure des planetes 
published in 1785 among the Paris Memoirs for the year 1782., 
although written after the treatise of 1 784, Laplace treated ex- 
haustively the general problem of the attraction of any spheroid upon 
a particle situated outside or upon its surface. V 

These researches derive additional importance from having intro- 
duced two powerful engines of analysis for the treatment of physical 
problems, Laplace’s coefficients and the potential function. By his 
discovery that the attracting force in any direction. of a mass upon a 
particle could be obtained by the direct process of differentiating a 
single function, Laplace laid the foundations of the mathematical 
sciences of heat, electricity and magnetism. The expressions 
designated by Dr Whewell, Laplace’s coefficients (see Spherical 
Harmonics) were definitely introduced in the memoir of 1785 on 
attractions above referred to. In the figure of the earth, the theory 
of attractions, and the sciences of electricity and magnetism this 
powerful calculus occupies a prominent place. C. F. Gauss in particu- 
lar employed it in the calculation of the magnetic potential of the 
earth, and it received new light from Clerk Maxwell’s interpretation 
of harmonics with reference to poles on the sphere. 

Laplace nowhere displayed the massiveness of his, genius more 
conspicuously than in the theory of probabilities. , The science which 
B. Pascal and P. de Fermat had initiated he brought very nearly 
to perfection; but the demonstrations are so involved, and the 
omissions in the chain of reasoning so frequent, that the Theorie 
analytique (1812) is to the best mathematicians a work requiring 
most arduous study. The theory of probabilities, which Laplace 
described as common sense expressed in mathematical language, 
engaged his attention from its importance in physics and astronomy ; 
and he applied his theory, not only to the ordinary problems of 
chances, but also to the inquiry into the causes of phenomena, vital 
statistics and future events. 

The device known as the method of least squares, for reducing 
numerous equations of condition to the number of unknown quantities 
to be determined, had been adopted as a practically convenient rule 
by Gauss and Legendre ; but Laplace first treated it as a problem 
in probabilities, and proved by an intricate and difficult course of 
reasoning that it was also the most advantageous, the mean of the 
probabilities of error in the determination of the elements being 
thereby reduced to a minimum. 

Laplace .published in 1779 the method of generating functions, the 
foundation of his theory of probabilities, and the first part of his 
Theorie analytique is devoted to the exposition of its principles, 
which in their simplest form consist in treating the successive' values 
of any function as the coefficients in the expansion of another 
function with reference to a different variable. The latter is there- 
fore called the generating function of the former, A direct and an 
inverse calculus is thus created, the object of the former being to 
determine the coefficients from the generating function, of the 
latter to discover the generating function from the coefficients. 
The one is a problem of interpolation, the other a step towards the 
solution of an equation in finite differences. The method, however, 
is now obsolete owing to the more extended facilities afforded by 
the calculus of operations. 

The first formal proof of Lagrange’s theorem for the development 
in a series of an implicit function was furnished by Laplace, who 
gave to it an extended generality. He also showed that every 
equation of an even degree must have at least one real quadratic 
factor, 1 reduced the solution of linear differential equations to 
definite integrals, and furnished an elegant method by which the 
linear partial differential equation of the second order might be 
solved. He was also the first to consider the difficult problems 
involved in equations of mixed differences, and to prove that an 
equation in finite differences of the first degree and the second Order 
might always be converted into a continued fraction. ■ ; 

In 1842, the works of Laplace being nearly out of print, his widow 
was about to sell a farm to procure funds for a new impression, when 
the government of Louis Philippe took the matter in hand. A grant 
of 40,qpo francs haying been obtained from the chamber, a national 
edition was issued -in seven 4to vols., bearing the title (Euvres de 
Laplace ( 1 843-1 847) . The Mecanique celeste^ with ■ its ; f our supple- 
ments ■ occupies the first , 5 , vols., the 6 th contains the Sy steme du 
monde , and the 7th the Th. des probability , to which the more popular 
Essai philosbphique forms an introduction. Qf the four, supplements 
added by the author (1816-1825) he tells us that the problems in the 
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last; Were; contributed: By hisisofi, H iVnj ^num^i^on. ofyLaplace’s 
memoir's and papers (about one hundred in number) is rendered 
superfluous by their embodiment in his principal works. The Th. 
des prob. was first published in 1812, the Essai in 1814; and both 
works as well as the Systeme du monde went through repeated 
editions. An English version of the Essai appeared in New York in- 
1902. Laplace’s first separate work, ThPorie du , mquvement et de la 
figure elliptique des planetes (1784) , . was published at .the expense 
df President Bodhard de Saron. ; The Precis de VHisioire de Tastro- 
nomie (182 1 ) , formed the fifth book of the 5th edition of the Systeme 
du monde. An English translation, with copious elucidatory notes, 
of the first 4 vols. of the Mecanique celeste, by N. Bowditch, was 
published at Boston, U.S. (1829-1839), in 4 vols. 4to.; a compendium 
of certain portions of the same work by Mrs, Somerville appeared in 
1831, and a German version of the first 2 vols. by Burckhardt at 
Berlin in 1801. English translations of the Systeme du monde < by 
J. Pond and H. H. Harte were published, the first^ in 1809, the, 
second in 1830. An edition entitled Les CEuvres completes de Laplace 
(1878), &c., which is to include all his memoirs as well as his separate 
works, is in course of publication under the auspices of the Academy 
of Sciences. The thirteenth 4to volume was . issued in 1904. ; Some 
of Laplace’s results in the theory of probabilities are simplified in 
S. F. Lacroix’s T raite elementaire du calcul des probabilites and De 
Morgan’s Essay, published in Lardner’s Cabinet 'Cyclopaedia. For 
the history of the subject see A History of the Mathematical Theory of 
Probability, by Isaac Todhunter (1 865) . Laplace’s treatise on 
specific heat was published in German in 1892 as Np. 40 of ; W. : 
Ostwald’s Klassiker der exqcten Wissenschaften. . ... . 

Authorities. — Baron Fourief’s Ridge, Memoires de Vinstitut, x. 
lxxxi. (1831); Revue encytlopediqUe, xliii. ( 1829) ; SI D. Poisson’s 
Funeral Oration {Conn, des Temps, 1830, p. 19); F. X. von Zach, 
Allg. geographische Ephemeriden, iv. 70 > ( 1 799); ; F. Arago, Annuaire. 
du Bureau des Long. 1844, p. 271, translated among Arago’s Bio- 
graphies of Distinguished Men' (1857) ; J. S. Bailly, Hist de Vdstr. 
moderne, t. iii. ; R. Grant, Hist, of Phys. Astr. p. 50, &c.; A. Berry, 
Short Hist, of A sir. p. 306; Max Ma tie,' Hist, des sciences, hi x: pp.’ 
69-98 ; R. Wolfi Geschichte. der Astronomic ; J. JMadler, Gesph. der 
Himmelskunde, i. 17; W. Whewell, Hist, of the Inductive Sciences, ii. 
passim', J. C. Poggendorff, Biog-lit. Handworterbuch. (A. M. C.) . 

LAPLAND, or Lappland, a name- used to indicate the region 
of northern Europe inhabited by the Lapps, though not applied 
to any administrative district: It covers in Norway the division 
(amter) of Finmarken and the higher inland parts of Tromso and 
Nordland; in Russian territory the western part of the govern- 
ment of Archangel as far as the White Sea and the northern 
part of the Finnish district of Uleaborg; and in Sweden the 
inland and northern parts of the old province of Norrland, 
roughly coincident with the districts (Ian) of Norbotten and 
Vesterbotten, and divided into five divisions—Torne Lappmark; 
Lule Lappmark, Pite Lappmark, Lycksele Lappmark and 
Asele Lappmark. The Norwegian portion is thus insignificant; 
of the Russian only a little lies south of the Arctic circle, and' the 
whole is less accessible and more sparsely populated than the 
Swedish, the southern boundary of which may be taken arbit- 
rarily at about 64° N., though scattered families of Lapps occur 
much farther south, even in the Har danger Fj eld in Norway. 

The Scandinavian portion of Lapland presents the usual 
characteristics of the mountain plateau of that peninsula*— on the 
west side the bold headlands and fjords, deeply-grooved valleys 
and glaciers of Norway, on the east the long mountain lakes and 
great lake-fed rivers of Sweden. Russian Lapland is broadly 
similar to the lower-lying parts of Swedish Lapland, but the 
great lakes are : more generally distributed, and the valleys are 
less direct. The country is low and gently undulating,- broken 
by detached hills arid ridges not exceeding in elevation 2506 ft. 
In the uplands of Swedish Lapland, and to some extent in 
Russian Lapland, the lakes afford the principal means of com- 
munication ; it is almost impossible fo cross the forests from 
valley to valley without a native guide. In Sweden the few farms 
of the Swedes who inhabit the region are on the lake shores, 
and the traveller must be rowed from one to another in the 
typical boats of the district, pointed at bow and stern, unusually 
low amidships, and propelled by short sculls or paddies. Sailing 
is hardly ever practised, and squalls on the lakes are often 
dangerous to the rowing-boats. On a few of the lakes wood-fired 
steam-launches fire used in ; connexion With the timber trade, 
which is considerable, as practically the whole region is forested. 
Between the lakes all journeying is made on foot. The heads 
of the Swedish valleyis fire connected with the ; Norwegian fjords- 


by : passes generally? travefsed only by tracks; though froth 
the head of the Ume a driving road crosses to Mo on Rfineri 
Fjord. Each principal valley has a considerable village 1 at 
or near the tail of the lake-chain, up to which a road runs along 
the valley. .The village consists of wooden cottages with an inn 
(gdstgifvaregdrd ) , a church, and frequently a collection of huts 
without windows, closed in summer, but inhabited by the Lappfi 
wheri they come down from the mountains to the winter fairs: 
Sometimes there is another church and small settlement in ■ the 
upper valley, to which, once or twice in a summer, the Lapps r 
come from great distances to attend service. To these, too, they 
sometimes bring their dead for burial, bearing them if necessary 
on a journey of many days. Though Lapland gives little scope 
for husbandry, a bad summer being commonly followed by a 
winter famine; it is richly furnished with much that is serviceable 
to man. There are copper-mines at the mountain of Sulitelma, 
and the iron deposits in Norrland are among the most extensive 
in the world. Their working is facilitated by the railway from 
Stockholm to Gellivara, iiirunavara and Narvik on the Nor^ 
wegian icofist, which also Connects them with the port of Lulefi 
ori the Gulf of Bothnia. The supply of timber (pine, fir, spruce 
and birch) is unlimited. Though fruit-trees will not bear there 
is an abundance of edible berries ; the rivers and lakes abound 
; with trout, perch, pike and other fish, and in the lower waters 
with salmon; and the cod, herring, halibut and Greenland 
shark in the northern seas attract numerous Norwegian and 
Russian fishermen. 

The climate is thoroughly Arctic. In the northern parts 
unbroken daylight in Slimmer and darkness in winter last from 
two to three months each; and through the greater part of the 
Country the sun does not rise at mid- winter or set at midsummer. 
In December and January in the far north there is little more 
daylight than a cold glimmer of dawn; by February, however, 
there are some hours of daylight; in March the heat of the sun 
is beginning to modify the cold; and now and in April the birds of 
passage begin to appear. In April the snow is melting from the 
branches; spring comes in May; spring flowers are in blossom, 
and grain is sown. At the end of this month or in June the ice 
is breaking up ori the lakes, woods rush into leaf, and the unbroken 
daylight of the northern summer soon sets in. July is quite 
warm; the great rivers come down full from the melting snows 
in ‘the mountains. August is a rainy month, the time of harvest; 
liight-frosts may begin already about the middle of the month. 
All preparations for winter are ' made during September arid 
October, and full winter has set in by November. 

The Lapps.- — The ' Lapps (Swed. Lap par; Russian Lopari; 
Norw. Finner) call their country Sabme of Same, and themselves 
Samelats—n&mes almost identical With those employed by the 
Finns for their country and race, and probably connected with 
a root signifying “ dark.” Lapp is almost certainly a nickname 
imposed by foreigners, although some of the Lapps apply it 
contemptuously to those of their countrymen whom they think 
to be less civilized than themselves. 1 

In Sweden and Finland the Lapps are usually divided into 
fisher, mountain and forest Lapps. In Sweden the first class 
includes many impoverished -mountain Lapps. As described 
by Laestadius (182 7-183 2) , theif conditiori was very miserable ; 
but since his time matters have improved. The principal colony 
has its summer quarters on the Stora-Lule Lake, possesses good 
boats and nets/ and, ‘ besides catching and drying fish; makes 
money by the shooting of Wild fowl and the gathering of eggs. 
When he has acquired a little means it is not unusual for the 
fisher to settle down and reclaiiri a bit of land. The mountain 
and forest Lapps are the f true representatives of the race. In 
the wandering life of the mountain Lapp his autumn residence, 
on the borders of the forest district, may be considered as the 
central point ; it is there that he erects his njalla, a small wooden 
storehouse raised high above the ground by one or more piles. 
About the beginiiing of November he begins to wander south or 
east irito the forest land, and iii the winter he may visit, not only 

1 The most probable etymology is the Finnish lappu, and in this 
case the meaning would be the “ land's erid folk.” ■ 
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such places as Jokkmokk and Arjepluog, but even Gefle, Upsala 
or Stockholm. About the beginning of May he is back at his 
njalla, but as soon as the weather grows warm he pushes tip to 
the mountains, and there throughout the summer pastures 
his herds and prepares his store of cheese. By. autumn or 
October h^ is busy at his njalla killing the surplus reindeer 
bulls and curing meat for the winter. From the mountain 
Lapp the forest (or, as he used to be called, the spruce-fir) Lapp 
is mainly distinguished by the narrower limits within which 
he pursues his nomadic life. He never wanders outside of a 
certain district, in which he possesses hereditary rights, and 
maintains a series of camping-grounds which he visits in regular 
rotation. In May or April he lets his reindeer loose, to wander 
as they please; but immediately after midsummer, when the 
mosquitoes become troublesome, he goes to collect them. 
Catching a single deer and belling it, he drives it through the 
wood; the other deer, whose instinct leads them to gather 
into herds for mutual protection against the mosquitoes, are 
attracted by the sound. Should the summer be very cool and 
the mosquitoes few, the Lapp finds it next to impossible to bring 
the creatures together. About the end of August they are 
again let loose, but they are once more collected in October, 
the forest Lapp during winter pursuing the same course of life 
as the mountain Lapp. 

In Norway there are three classes — -the sea Lapps, the river 
Lapps and the mountain Lapps, the first two settled, the third 
nomadic. The mountain Lapps have a rather ruder and harder 
life than the same class in Sweden. About Christmas those of 
Kautokeino and Karas j ok are usually settled in the neighbourhood 
of the churches; in summer they visit the coast, and in autumn 
they return inland. Previous to 1852, when they were forbidden 
by imperial decree, they were wont in winter to move south across 
the Russian frontiers. It is seldom possible for them to remain 
more than three or four days in one spot. Flesh is their favourite, 
in winter almost their only food, though they also use reindeer 
milk, cheese and rye or barley cakes. The sea Lapps are in 
some respects hardly to be distinguished from the other coast 
dwellers of Finmark. Their food consists mainly of cooked 
fish. The river Lapps, many of whom, however, are descendants 
of Finns proper, breed cattle, attempt a little tillage and entrust 
their reindeer to the care of mountain Lapps. 

In Finland there are comparatively few Laplanders, and the 
great bulk of them belong to the fisher class. Many are settled 
in the neighbourhood of the Enare Lake. In the spring they go 
down to the Norwegian coast and take part in the sea fisheries, 
returning to the lake about midsummer. Formerly they found 
the capture of wild reindeer a profitable occupation, using for 
this purpose a palisaded avenue gradually narrowing towards 
a pitfall. 

The Russian Lapps are also for the most part fishers, as is 
natural in a district with such an extent of coast and such a 
number of lakes, not to mention the advantage which the fisher 
has over the reindeer keeper in connexion with the many fasts 
of the Greek Church. They maintain a half nomadic life, very 
few having become settlers in the Russian villages. It is usual 
to distinguish them according to the district of the coast which 
they frequent, as Murman (Murmanski) and Terian (Terski) 
Lapps. A separate tribe, the Filmans, i.e Finnmans, wander 
about the Pazyets, Motov and Pechenga tundras, and retain 
the peculiar dialect and the Lutheran creed which they owe to 
a former connexion with. Sweden. They were formerly known 
as the “ twice and tfirice tributary ” Lapps, because they paid 
to two or even three states— Russia, Denmark and Sweden. 

The Lapps within the historical period have considerably 
recruited themselves from neighbouring races. Shortness of 
stature 1 is their most obvious characteristic, though in regard 
to this much exaggeration has prevailed. Diiben found an 
average of 4-9 ft. for males and a little less for females; Mante- 
gazza, who made a number of anthropological observations in 
Norway in 1879, gives 5 ft. and 4-75 ft., respectively ( Archivio 

; 1 Hence they have been supposed by many to be the originals of 
the “ little folk ” of Scandinavian legend. 


per Pantrop., 1880). Individuals much above or much below 
the average are rare. The body is usually of fair proportions, 
but the legs are rather short, and in many cases somewhat bandy. 
Dark, swarthy, yellow, copper-coloured are all adjectives 
employed to describe their complexion — the truth being that 
their habits of life do not conduce either to the preservation or 
display of the natural colour of their skin, and that some of 
them are really fair, and others, perhaps the majority, really 
dark. The colour of the hair ranges from blonde and reddish 
to a bluish or greyish black; the eyes are black, hazel, blue 
or grey. The shape of the skull is the most striking peculiarity 
of the Lapp. He is the most brachycephalous type of man in 
Europe, perhaps in the world. 2 According to Virchow, the 
women in width of face are more Mongolian in type than the 
men, but neither in men nor women does the opening of the 
eye show any true obliquity. In children the eye is large, 
open and round. The nose is always low and broad, more 
markedly retrousse among the females than the males. Wrinkled 
and puckered by exposure to the weather, the faces even of 
the younger Lapps assume an appearance of old age. The 
muscular system is usually well developed, but there is deficiency 
of fatty tissue, which affects the features (particularly by giving 
relative prominence to the eyes) and the general character 
of the skin. The thinness of the skin, indeed, can but rarely be 
paralleled among other Europeans. Among the Lapps, as among 
other lower races, the index is shorter than the ring finger. 

The Lapps are a quiet, inoffensive people. Crimes of violence 
are almost unknown, and the only common breach of law is the 
killing of tame reindeer belonging to other owners. In Russia, 
however, they have a bad reputation for lying and general 
untrustworthiness, and drunkenness is well-nigh a universal vice. 
In Scandinavia laws have been directed against the importation 
of intoxicating liquors into the Lapp country since 1723. 

Superficially at least the great bulk of the Lapps have been 
Christianized— those of the Scandinavian countries being Pro- 
testants, those of Russia members of the Greek Church. Al- 
though the first attempt to convert the Lapps to Christianity 
seems to have been made in the nth century, the worship of 
heathen idols was carried on openly in Swedish Lappmark as 
late as 1687, and secretly in Norway down to the first quarter 
of the 1 8th century, while the practices of heathen rites survived 
into the 19th century, if indeed they are extinct even yet. Lapp 
graves, prepared in the heathen manner, have been discovered 
in upper Namdal (Norway), belonging to the years 1820 and 
1826. In education the Scandinavian Lapps are far ahead of 
their Russian brethren, to whom reading and writing are. arts 
as unfamiliar as they were to their pagan ancestors. The 
general manner of life is patriarchal. The father of the family 
has complete authority over all its affairs; and-on his death this 
authority passes to the eldest son. Parents are free to disinherit 
their children; and, if a son separates from the family without 
his father’s permission, he receives no share of the property 
except a gun and his wife’s dowry. 3 

The Lapps are of necessity conservative in most of their habits, 
many of which can hardly have altered since the first taming of 
the reindeer. But the strong current of mercantile enterprise 
has carried a few important products of southern civilization into 
their huts. The lines in which James Thomson describes their 
simple life— 

. The reindeer form their riches : these their tents, 

Their robes, their beds, and all their homely wealth ‘ 
Supply ; their wholesome fare and cheerful cups — 

are still applicable in the main to the mountain Lapps; but 
even they have learned to use coffee as an ordinary beverage 
and to wear stout Norwegian cloth ( vadmal ). 

Linguistically the Lapps belong to the Finno-Ugrian group 
(q.v .) ; the similarity of their speech to Finnish is evident though 

2 Bertillon found in one instance a cephalic index of 94. The 
average obtained by Pruner Bey was 84*7, by Virchow 82-5. 

3 A valuable paper by Ephimenko, on “ The Legal Customs of 
the Lapps, especially in Russian Lapland,” appeared in vol. viii. of 
the Mem. of Russ. Geog. Soc., Ethnog. Section, 1878. 
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the phonetics are different and more complicated^ It is broken up 
into very distinct and even mutually unintelligible dialects, the 
origin of several of which is, however, easily found in the political 
and social dismemberment of the people. Diiben distinguishes, 
four leading dialects; but a much greater number are recognizable. 
In Russian Lapland alone there are three, due to the influence of 
Norwegian, Karelian and Russian (Lonnrot, Acta Soc . Sci. Fennicae , 
vol. iv.J. “The Lapps,” says Castren, “ have had the misfortune 
to come into close contact with foreign races while their language 
was yet in its tenderest infancy, and consequently it has not only 
adopted an endless number of foreign words, but in many gram- 
matical aspects fashioned itself after foreign models.” That it 
began at a very early period to enrich itself with Scandinavian 
words is shown by the use it still makes of forms belonging to a 
linguistic stage older even than that of Icelandic. Diiben 
Language, ^as subjected the vocabulary to a very interesting analysis 
for the purpose of discovering what stage of culture the people had 
reached before their contact with the Norse. Agricultural terms, 
the names of the metals and the word for smith are all of Scandi- 
navian origin, and the words for “ taming ” and “milk” would 
suggest that the southern strangers taught the Lapps how to turn 
the reindeer to full account. The important place, however, which 
this creature must always have held in their estimation is evident 
from the existence of more than three hundred native words in con- 
nexion with reindeer. 

The Lapp tongue was long ago reduced to writing by the mission- 
aries; but very little has been printed in it except school-books and 
religious works. A number of popular tales and songs, indeed, have 
been taken down from the lips of the people. The songs are similar 
to those of the Finns, and a process of mutual borrowing seems to 
have gone on. In one of the saga-like pieces— Pishan-Peshan’s son — 
there seems to be a mention of the Baikal Lake, and possibly also 
of the Altai Mountains. The story of Njavvisena, daughter of the 
Sun, is full of quaint folk-lore about the taming of the reindeer. 
Giants, as well as a blind or one-eyed monster, are frequently intro- 
duced, and the Aesopic fable is not , without its representatives. 
Many of the Lapps are able to speak one or even two of the neigh- 
bouring tongues. 

The reputation of the Laplanders for skill in magic and divination 
is of very early date, and in Finland is not yet extinct. When Erik 
Blood-axe, son of Harold Haarfager, visited Bjarmaland in 922, he 
found Gunhild, daughter of Asur Tote, living among the Lapps, to 
whom she had been sent by her father for the purpose of being 
trained in witchcraft; and Ivan the Terrible of Russia sent for 
magicians from Lapland to explain the cause of the appearance of a 
comet. One of the powers with which they were formerly credited 
was that of raising winds. “ They tye three knottes,” says old 
Richard Eden, “ on a strynge hangyng at a whyp. When they lose 
one of these they rayse tollerable wynds. When they lose an other 
the wynde is more vehement; but by losing the thyrd they rayse 
playne tempestes as in old tyme they were accustomed to rayse 
thunder and lyghtnyng ” (Hist, of Trauayle, 15 77). Though we are 
familiar in English with allusions to “ Lapland witches,” it appears 
that the art, according to native custom, was in the hands of the 
men. During his divination the wizard fell into a state of trance or 
ecstasy, his soul being held to run at large to pursue its 
^craft?" inquiries. Great use was made of a curious divining- 
drum, oval in shape and made of wood, 1 to 4 ft. in length. 
Over the upper surface was stretched a white-dressed reindeer skin, 
and at the corners (so to speak) hung a variety of charms— tufts of 
wool, bones, teeth, claws, &c. The area was divided into several 
spaces, often into three, one for the celestial gods, one for the 
terrestrial and one for man. A variety of figures and conventional 
signs were drawn in the several compartments: the sun, for in- 
stance, is frequently represented by a square and a stroke from each 
corner, Thor by two hammers placed crosswise; and in the more 
modern specimens symbols for Christ, the Virgin, and the Holy 
Ghost are introduced. An arpa or divining-rod was laid on a 
definite spot, the drum beaten by a hammer, and conclusions drawn 
from the position taken up by the arpa. Any Lapp who had attained 
to manhood could in ordinary circumstances consult the drum for 
himself, but in matters of unusual moment the professional wizard 
(naidj noide or noaide ) had to be called in. 

History . — The Lapps have a dim tradition that their ancestors 
lived in a far eastern land, and they tell rude stories of conflicts 
with Norsemen and Karelians. But no answer can be obtained 
from them in regard to their early distribution and movements. 
It has been maintained that they were formerly spread over the 
whole of the Scandinavian peninsula, and they have even been 
considered the remnants of that primeval race of cave-dwellers 
which hunted the reindeer over the snow-fields of central and 
western 'Europe. But much of the evidence adduced for these 
theories is highly questionable. The contents of the so-called 
Lapps’ graves found in various parts of Scandinavia are often 
sufficient in themselves, to show that the appellation must be a 
misnomer, and the syllable Lap or Lapp found in many names 
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of places can often be proved to have no connnexion with the 
Lapps. 1 They occupied their present territory when they are 
first mentioned in history. According to Diiben the name first 
occurs in the 13 th century — in the Fundinn Noregr , composed 
about 1200, in Saxo Grammaticus, and in a papal bull of date 
1230; but the people are probably to be identified with those 
Finns of Tacitus whom he describes as wild hunters with skins 
for. clothing and rude huts as only means of shelter, and certainly 
with the Skrithiphinoi of Procopius (Goth. ii. 15), the Scritobini 
of Paulus Warnefridus, and the Scridifinni of the geographer of 
Ravenna. Some of the details given by Procopius, in regard 
for instance to the treatment of infants, show that his informant 
was acquainted with certain characteristic customs of the Lapps. 

In the 9th century the Norsemen from Norway began to treat 
their feeble northern neighbours as a subject race. The wealth of, 
Ottar, “ northmost of the northmen,” whose narrative has been 
preserved by King Alfred, consisted mainly of six hundred of those 
“ deer they call hrenas ” and in tribute paid by the natives; and 
the Eigils saga tells how Brynjulf Bjargulfson had his right to 
collect contributions from the Finns ( i.e . the Lapps) recognized by 
Harold Haarfager. So much value was attached to this source of 
wealth that as early as 1050 strangers were excluded from the fur- 
trade of Finmark, and a kind of coast-guard prevented their intrusion. 
Meantine the Karelians were pressing on the eastern Lapps, and 
in the course of the nth century the rulers of Novgorod began to 
treat them as the Norsemen had treated their western brethren. 
The ground-swell of the Tatar invasion drove the Karelians west- 
ward in the 13th century, and for many years even Finmark was so 
unsettled that the Norsemen received no tribute from the Lapps. 
At length in 1326 a treaty was concluded between Norway and 
Russia by which the supremacy of the Norwegians over the Lapps 
was recognized as far east as Voljo beyond Kandalax on the White 
Sea, and the supremacy of the Russians over the Karelians as far 
as Lyngen and the Malself. The relations of the Lapps to their 
more powerful neighbours were complicated by the rivalry of the 
different Scandinavian kingdoms. After the disruption of the 
Calmar Union (1523) Sweden began to assert its rights with vigour, 
and in 1595 the treaty of Teusina between Sweden and Russia 
decreed “ that the Lapps who dwell in the woods between eastern 
Bothnia and Varanger shall pay their dues to the king of Sweden.” 
It was in vain that Christian IV. of Denmark visited Kola and 
exacted homage in 1599, and every year sent messengers to protest 
against the collection of his tribute by the Swedes (a custom which 
continued down to 1806). Charles of Sweden took the title of “ king 
of the Kajans and Lapps,” and left no means untried to establish 
his power over all Scandinavian Lapland. By the peace of Knarod 
(1613) Gustavus Adolphus gave up the Swedish claim to Finmark; 
and in 1751 mutual renunciations brought the relations of Swedish 
and Norwegian (Danish) Lapland to their present position. Mean- 
while Russian influence had been spreading westward; and in 
1809, when Alexander I. finally obtained the cession of Finland, he 
also added to his dominions the whole of Finnish Lapland to the 
east of the Muonio and the Kongama. It may be interesting to 
mention that Lapps, armed with bows and arrows, were attached 
to certain regiments of Gustavus Adolphus in Germany during the 
Thirty Years’ War. 

The Lapps have had the ordinary fate of a subject and defenceless 
people; they have been utilized with little regard to their own 
interest or inclinations. The example set by the early Norwegians 
was followed by the Swedes: a peculiar class of adventurers known 
as the Birkarlians (from Bjark or Birk, “ trade ”) began in the 13th 
century to farm the Lapps, and, receiving very extensive privileges 
from the kings, grew to great wealth and influence. In 1606 therje 
were twenty-two Birkarlians in Tornio, seventeen in Lule, sixteen 
in Pite, and sixty-six in Ume Lappniark. They are regularly spoken 
of as having or owning Lapps, whom they dispose of as any other 
piece of property. In Russian Lapland matters followed much the 
same course. The very institutions of the Solovets monastery, in- 
tended by St Tryphon for the benefit of the poor neglected pagans, 
turned out the occasion of much injustice towards them. By a 
charter of Ivan Vasilivitch (November 1556) , the monks are declared 
masters of the Lapps of the Motoff and Petchenga districts, and 
they soon sought to extend their control over those not legally 
assigned to them (Ephimenko). Other monasteries were gifted 

1 The view that the Lapps at one time occupied the whole of the 
Scandinavian peninsula, and have during the course of centuries 
been driven back by the Swedes and Norwegians is disproved by 
the recent investigations of Yngvar Nielsen, K. B. Wiklund and 
others. The fact is, the Lapps are increasing in numbers, as well 
as pushing their way farther and farther south. In the beginning 
of the 1 6th century their southern border-line in Norway ran on the 
upper side of 64° N. Ini 890 they forced their way to the head of the 
Hardanger Fjord in 6o° N. In Sweden the presence of Lapps as far 
south as Jamtland (or Jemtland) is first mentioned in 1564. In 
1881 they pushed on into the porth of Dalecarlia, about 61 0 45 'N. 
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with similar proprietary rights ; and the supplication of the patriarch 
Nikon , to Alexis MikhaeTovitch, for example, shows , clearly the 
oppression to which the Lapps were, subjected. / 

It is long; however, since these abuses ’ were abolished; arid 5 in 
.Scandinavia more especially the Lapps of the present day enjoy the 
advantages resulting from a large amount of. philanthropic legisla- 
tion on the part of their rulers. There seems; to be no fear of their 
becoming extinct, except it may be by gradual amalgamation with 
their more powerful neighbours.. In Norway the total number of 
Lapps was 20,786 in 1891, and in Sweden in 1904 it was officially 
: estimated that there were 7000. Add to these some 3600 for Russian 
Lapland, and the total Lapp population approximates to 30*000. 
In Sweden the Lapps are gradually abandoning their nomadic 
habits and becoming merged in the Swedish population. The 
majority of the Norwegian Lapps lead a semi-nomadic existence; 
but the number of inveterate nomads can scarcely reach ,1500 at 
the present day. In Sweden there are about 3500 nomads. , 

Authorities.— G. von Diiben, Om Lappland och Lapparne 
• (Stockholm,. 1873), with list of over 200 authorities; C. Rabot, 
“ La Laponie suedoise d’apres les recent es explorations de MM. 

, Svenonius et Hamberg,’’ Lq Geographic, Soc, Geog. de Paris VII. 
(1903) I S. Passarge, Fahrten in Schweden, besonders in Nordschweden 
und Lappland (Berlin, . 1897) ; Bayard Taylor, Northern Travel 
(London, 1858) ; E. Rae, The White Sea Peninsula (London, 1882), 
and Land of the North Wind (London, 1875) ; P, B. du Chaillu, 
Land of the. Midnight Sun (London, 1881) ; S, Tromholt, Under 
the Rays of the Aurora' Borealis (London, 1885) ; V!. Nielsep, Det 
Norske geogr. Selskabs Aarbog (1891) ; LI. H. Reusch/ Folk og natur 
i Finmarken (1895) ; K. B. Wicklund, De Svenska nomadlapparnas 
dyttningar till Norge i dlore och nyaye . tid (Upsala, 1908).; see also 
Sweden. Among older .works may be mentioned Scheffer; Lapponia 
(F rankf urt , 1 673 ,. English trans. Oxford, 1674) ; Regnard, Voyage 
de Laponie, English version in Pinkerton’s Voyages, v ol. i. ; Leem, 
Beskrivelse over Finmarkens flapper (Copenhagen, .1767),' in Danish 
and Latin ; see also Pinkerton, loc. cit.\ Sir A. de C. Brooke, A 
Winter 'in- Lapland- (London, • 1827)'; t,aestadius ? ‘ Journal (1831). ; ./- 1 

As to. the language, J. A. Friis, professor ; of Lapp in . the university 
of Christiania, has published Lappiske . Sprogprovery en. samling 
lapp. eventyr, ordsprog, og gader (Christiania, 1856), and Lappish 
niythologi eventyr og folkesagn (Christiania, 187,1.). See ’ also. G. 
Donner, Lieder der Lappen (Helsingfors, 1876) ; Poestion, Lapfi- 
landische Mar Chen, &c. (Vienna, 1885). Grammars of the Lapp 
tongue have been published by Fjellstrom (1738), Leem (1748), Rask 
(1832), Stockfleth . (1840) ; lexicons by Fjellstrom. (1703), Leem 
(1768-1781), Lindahl (1780), Stockfleth (1852). Among more 
recent works may be mentioned a dictionary (1885)., by Jv A. Friis; 
a 4 reader, with German translations (1888), by J. Qvigstad ; a 
dictionary (1890) and two grammars (1891 and 1897) of the Lulea 
dialect, and a chrestomathy of Norwegian Lappish (1894), by K. B. 
Wiklund ; a dictionary of Russian Lappish j. or the Kola dialect 
(i 891), by A . Gerietz ; readers of different dialects ( 1 885-1,896) , by 
J. Halisz; and a grammar of 1 Norwegian Lappish/ (1882), by S. 
Nielsen ; further, a comparative study of Lappish and Finnish by 
Qvigstad in the Acts of the Finnish Academy of Science, vpl/ xiL, 
1883; the same author’s Nordische Lehnw brier im Lappischen 
(1893) ; Wiklund, Ehtwurf einer urlappischen Lautlehre (1896) ; 
see also various articles by these writers, Paasonen and others in the 
journal de ta Societe Finno-Ougrienne and the Finhisch- Ugrische 
Fdrschungen ; Qvigstad and Wiklund, Bibliographic der lappischen 
Liter atur (1900). 

The older literature on the Lapps received a notable addition by 
the discovery in 1896, among the letters of Linnaeus preserved in the 
British Museum, of a MS. diary of a journey made in 1695 to the 
horth of Swedish Lappmark by Olof Rudbeck the younger. On 
missionary work see Stockfleth, Dagbog over mine missions Reiser 
(i860) ; E. Haller, Svenska Kyrkans mission i Lappmqrken (1896.). 
It was not until 1840 that the New Testament was translated into 
Norwegian , Lappish, and not until 1895 that the entire Bible was 
printed in the same dialect. In the Russian dialect of Lappish 
thefe exist only .two versions of St Matthew’s gospell 

LA PLATA, a city of Argentina and capital of the province 
of Buenos Aires, 5 m. inland from the port of Ensenada, or La 
Plata, and about 31 m. S.E. of the city of Buenos Aires, with 
which it is connected by rail. Pop. (1895) ; 45,609 ; (1907, 
estimate) 84,000. La Plata was founded in. ; 18:82^ two years 
after Buenos Aires had been constituted a- federal district and 
made the national capital. This necessitated the selection of 
another provincial capital, which resulted in the choice of an 
open plain near the former port of Ensenada de. Barragan, on 
which a city was laid out after the plan Of Washington. The 
streets are so wide that they seem out of proportion to, the low 
brick buildings. The principal public buildings, , constructed .of 
brick and stucco, are the government-house, assembly building, 
treasury, municipal hall, cathedral, courts of justice, police 
headquarters-, provincial' museum and railway station. The 


museum; originally presented by Dr Moreno, has become one 
of the ; mbst impbftaiit in ‘South America, its . palaeontological 
and anthropological collections; being unique. There are also 
a university, national college, public library* astronomical 
observatory, several churches, two hospitals and two theatres. 
A noteworthy public park is formed by a large plantation of 
eucalyptus trees, which have grown to a great height and present 
an imposing appearance on the level, treeless plain. Electricity 
is in general use for public and private lighting, and tramways 
are laid down in the principal streets and extend eastward to 
the port. The harbour of the port of La Plata consists of a large 
artificial basin, 1450 yds. long by 150 yds. wide, with approaches, 
in addition to the old port of Ensenada, which are capable of 
receiving the largest vessels that can navigate the La Plata 
esfuary. Up to the opening of the new port works of Buenos 
Aires a large part of the ocean-going traffic of Buenos Aires 
passed through the port of La Plata. It has good railway con- 
nexions with the interior, and exports cattle and agricultural 
produce. 

LAPORTE, ROLAND (1675-1704), Camisard leader, better 
known as “ Roland,” was born at Mas Soubeyran (Gard) in 
a cottage which has become the property of the Societe . de 
PHi£toire du Protestantisme francais, and which contains relics 
of the herb. He was a nephew of Laporte, the Gamisard leader 
who was hunted down and shot in October 1702, and he himself 
became the leader of a band of a thousand men which he formed 
into a disciplined army with magazines, arsenals and hospitals. 
For daring in, action and rapidity of movement he was second 
only to Cavalier. These two leaders in 1702 secured entrance 
to the town of Sauve under the pretence of being royal officers, 
burnt the church and carried off provisions and ammunition for 
•their forces. Roland, who called himself “ general of the children 
of God,” terrorized the country between Nimes and Alais, burning 
churches and houses, and slaying those suspected of hostility 
against the Huguenots, though without personally taking any 
part of the spoil. Cavalier, was already in negotiation with 
Marshal Villars when Roland cut to pieces a Catholic regiment 
at Fontmorte in May 1704. He refused to lay down his arms 
without definite assurance of the restoration of the privileges 
accorded by the Edict of Nantes. Villars then sought to 
negotiate, offering Roland the command of a regiment on foreign 
service and liberty of conscience, though not the free exercise 
of their religion, for his co-religionists. This parley had no 
results, but Roland was betrayed to his enemies, and on the 14th 
of August 1704 was shot while defending himself against his 
captors. The five officers who were with him surrendered, 
and were broken on the wheel at Nimes. Roland’s death put 
an end to the effective resistance of; the Cevenols. 

See A. Cour*t, Histoire des troubles des Cevennes (Villefranche, 
1760) ; H. M. Baird, The Huguenots and the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes (2 vols., London, 1895), and other literature dealing with the 
Camisards. 

LA PORTE, a city and the county seat of La Porte county, 
Indiana, U.S.A., 12 m. S. of Lake Michigan and about 60 m. 
S.E. of Chicago. Pop. (1890) 7126; (1900) 7113 (1403 foreigii- 
borp); (1910) 10,525. It is served by the Lake Erie ,& 
Western, the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, the Pere 
Marquette, the Chicago, South Bend & Northern Indiana 
(electric), and the Chicago-New York Electric Air Line railways. 
La Porte lies in the midst of a fertile agricultural region, and the 
shipment of farm and orchard products is one of its chief in- 
dustries. There are also numerous manufactures. La Porte’s 
situation in the heart of a region of beautiful lakes (including 
Clear, Pine and Stone lakes) has given it a considerable reputation 
as a l summer resort. The lakes furnish a large supply of clear ice, 
which is shipped to the Chicago markets. La Porte was settled 
iri 1830, laid out in 1833, incorporated as a town in 1835, and 
first chartered as a city in 1852. 

LAPPA, an island directly opposite the inner harbour of 
Macao, the distance across being from 1 to ij m. It is a station 
of the Chinese imperial maritime customs which collects duties 
on vessels trading between China and the Portuguese colony 



of Macao. . The arrangement 5 is altogether abnormal, and was 
consented to by the .Portuguese government in a 887 to assist 
the Chinese authorities in the suppression of opium smuggling. 
A : similar arrangement prevails at the British colony of Hong- 
Kong, where the Chinese customs station is Kowloon. In both 
cases the customs stations levy duties on vessels entering and 
leaving the foreign port in lieu of levying them, as ought to be 
done, on entering or leaving a Chinese port; 

LAPPARENT, ALBERT AUGUSTE COCHON DE (1839-1908), 
French geologist, was born at Bourges on the 30th of December 
1 83 9I After studying at the ficole Poly technique from 1858 to 
i : 866 he became ingSnieur au corps des mines, and took part in 
drawing up the geological map of France; and in 1875 he was 
appointed professor of geology and mineralogy at the Catholic 
Institute, Paris. In 1879. he prepared an important memoir 
for the geological survey of France on Le Pays de Bray, a subject 
on which he had already published several memoirs, and in 1880 
he served as president of the French Geological Society. In 
188 ir-i 883 he published his Traits de geologie (5th ed., 1905), 
the best European r text-book of stratigraphical geology. His 
other works include Corns de minSralogie (1884, 3rd edi, 1899), • 
La Formation des ; combustibles mineraMP ( 1886), Le Niveau de la 
mer et ses variations (1 886), Les Tremblements de \ terre ( 188 7) , 
La GSologie m chemin de fer (1888), Precis de minSralogie (1888), 
Le Specie du fer (iSgo), Les Anciens Glaciers (1.893) ^ Leqons de 
geographic physique- (1896),; Notions generates sur V Scarce terrestre 
(1897), Le Globe terrestre (1899), and Science et apologSiique (1905) . 
With Achille Delesse he was for many years editor of the Revue 
de geologie • and contributed to the Extraits de geologie, and he 
joined with A. Potier in the geological surveys undertaken in 
connexion with the Channel Tunnel proposals. He died in 
Paris on the 5th of May 1908. 

LAPPENBERG, JOHANN MARTIN (1794-1865); German 
historian, was born on the 30th of July 1794 at Hamburg, where 
his father, Valentin Anton Lappenberg (1759-1819),. held an 
official position. He studied medicine, and afterwards history, 
at Edinburgh* He continued to study history in London, and at 
Berlin and* Gottingen, graduating as doctor of laws at Gottingen 
in 1816. In 1820 he was sent by the Hamburg senate as resident 
minister to the Prussian court. In 1823 he became keeper of 
the Hamburg archives ; an ; office in which he had the fullest 
opportunities for the laborious and critical research Work upon 
which his reputation as an historian rests. He retained this 
post until 1863^ when a serious affection of the eyes compelled 
him to resign. In 1850 he represented Hamburg in the- German 
parliament at Frankfort* and his death took place at Hamburg 
on the 28th of November 1 86 5 . Lappenberg’s most important 
work is his Geschichte von England, which deals with the history 
of 'England from the earliest times to n 54, and was published 
in two volumes 5 at Hamburg-in; 1834^-1837. It has been trans- 
lated into English by B. Thorpe as History of England under the 
Anglo-Saxon Kings (London 1845, and again 1,881), and History 
of England under the Norman Kings (Oxford, 1857), and has been ! 
continued in three additional volumes from 1154 to 1569 by 
R. Pauli. His other works deal mainly with the history of 
Hamburg, and include Hamburgische Chroniken in Nieder- 
sachsischer Sprache (Hamburg* 4852-1861) ; Geschichtsquellen des 
Brzstiftes und der Stadt • Brenieh (Bremen, 1841); Hamburgisches 
Urkundenbuch (Hamburg, 1842); Urkundliche Geschichte des 
Hansischeh Stahlhofes zu London (Hamburg,; 1851); Hambur- 
gische Rechts alter thiimer (Hamburg, 1845); and Urkundliche 
Geschichte des Ursprunges der deutschen Hanse (Hamburg, 1830), 
a continuation of the work of G. F. Sartorius. For the Monu- 
nienta Germaniae historica he edited the Chronicon of Thietmar 
of Merseburg, the Gesta Hammenburgensis ecclesiae pontificum 
of Adam of Bremen and the Chronica Slavorum of Helmold, 
with its continuation by Arnold of Liibeck. Lappenberg, who 
was a member of numerous learned societies in Europe, wrote 
many other historical wo’rks. - 

See. E.' H. Meyer, Johann Martin Lappenberg (Hamburg, 1867) ; 
arid' R. Pauli in ‘ the. AUgemeifie deutsene Bib graphic Band kvii. 
(Leipzig, 1 1883) / r - : ‘ ' ' i; '- •• : 7 ' v - !/ ■ ;>i l • • " 


LAPRADE, PIERRE MARTIN VICTOR RICHARD DE (1812- 
1883), kndwn as Victor de Laprade, French poet and critic, 
was born on the 13th of January 1812 at Montbrison, in the 
department of the Loire. He came of a modest provincial 
family. After completing his studies at Lyons, he produced in 
1839 a small volume of religious verse, Les Parfums de Madeleine, 
This was followed in 1840 by La Colere de Jesus, in 1841 by the 
religious fantasy of Psyche, and in 1844 by Odes et poemes. 
In 1845 Laprade visited Italy on a mission of literary research, 
and in 1847 he was appointed professor of French literature at 
Lyons. The French Academy, by a single vote, preferred 
Smile Augier at the election in 1857, but in the following year 
Laprade was chosen to fill the chair of Alfred de Musset. In 
i86i he was removed from his post at Lyons owing to the 
publication of a political satire in verse {Les Muses d-Etat), and 
in 1871 took his seat in the N ational Assembly on the benches 
of the Right. He died on the 13th of December 1883. A 
statue has been raised by his fellow-townsmen at Montbrison. 
Besides those named above, Laprade’s poetical works include 
Poemes Svangeliques (1852), Idylles heroiques (1858), Les Voix de 
silence (1864), Pernette , (1868), Poemes civiles (1873), Le Lime 
d’un pbre ^ (1877), Varia and Livre des adieux (1878-1879). In 
prose he published, in 1840 , Des habitudes intellect uelles de 
Vavocati Questions d- art et de morale appeared in 1861, succeeded 
by Le Sentiment de la nature, avant le Christianisme in 1866, and 
Chez les modernes in 1868, Education liberate in 1873. The 
material for these books had in some cases been printed earlier, 
after delivery as a lecture. He also contributed articles to the 
Revue des deux mondes and the Revue de Paris . No writer 
represents more perfectly than Laprade the admirable genius 
of French provincial life, its homely simplicity, its culture, its 
piety and its sober patriotism. As a poet he belongs to the 
school of Chateaubriand and Lamartine. Devoted to the best 
classical models, inspired by a sense of the ideal, and by worship 
of nature as revealing the divine-gifted, too, with a full faculty of 
expression — he lacked only fire and passion in the equipment 
of a romantic poet. But the want of these, and the pressure of a 
Certain chilly facility and of a too conscious philosophising have 
prevented him from reaching the first rank, or from even attain- 
ing the popularity due to his high place in the second. Only 
in his ; patriotic verse did he shake himself clear from these 
trammels. Speaking generally, he possessed some of the qualities, 
and many of- the defects, of the English Lake School. Laprade’s 
prose criticisms must be ranked high. Apart from his classical 
and metaphysical studies, he was widely read in the literatures of 
Europe, and built upon the groundwork of a naturally correct 
taste. His dislike of irony and scepticism probably led him 
to underrate the product of the 1 8th century, and there are signs 
of a too; fastidious dread of Philistinism. But a constant love 
of the best, a joy in nature and a lofty patriotism are not less 
evident than in his poetry. Few writers of any nation have 
fixed their minds so steadily on whatsoever things are pure, and 
lovely and of good report. 

See also Edmond Biro, Victor de Laprade , sa vie et ses oeuvres . (C.) 

LAPSE (Lat. lapsus; a slip or departure), in law, a term used 
in several senses. (1) In ecclesiastical law, when a patron has 
neglected to present to a void benefice within six months next 
after the avoidance, the right of presentation is said to lapse. 
In such case the patronage or right of presentation devolves 
from the neglectful patron to the bishop as ordinary, to the 
metropolitan as superior and to the sovereign as patron para- 
mount. . (2) The failure of a testamentary disposition in favour 
of any person, by reason of the decease of its object in the 
testator’s lifetime, is termed a lapse. See Legacy, Will. 

LAPWING (O.Eng. hle&pewince = “ one who turns about in 
running or flight ’O, 1 a bird, the Tringa vanellus of Linnaeus 
and the Vanellus vulgaris or F. cristatus of modern ornithologists. 

1 Skeat, Etym. Diet. (1898), s.v. Caxton in 1481 has “ lapwynches ” 
(Reynard the Fox , cap. 27). The first part of the word is from 
Medpan, to leap ; the second part is “ wink ” (O.H.G. winchan, Ger. 
wanken > to waver ) ; . Popular etymology has given the word its present 
form, as if it meant 11 wing-flapper,” from “ lap,” a fold or flap of 
a garment. : : ■ ' ' ' Vl . 
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In the temperate parts of the Old World this species is perhaps 
the most abundant of the plovers, Charadriidae, breeding in 
almost every suitable place from Ireland to Japan — the majority 
migrating towards winter to southern countries, as the Punjab, 
Egypt and Barbary— though in the British Islands some are 
always found at that season. As a straggler it has occurred 
within the Arctic Circle (as on the Varanger Fjord in Norway), as 
well as in Iceland and even Greenland; while it not unfrequently 
appears in Madeira and the Azores. Conspicuous as the strongly 
contrasted colours of its plumage and its very] peculiar flight 
'make it, it is remarkable that it maintains its ground when so 
many of its allies have been almost exterminated, for the lap- 
wing is the object perhaps of greater persecution than any other, 
European bird that is not a plunderer. Its eggs are the well- 
known “plovers’ eggs ” of commerce, 1 and the bird, wary and 
wild at other times of the year, in the breeding-season becomes 
easily approachable, and is shot to be sold in the markets for 
^ golden plover.” Its growing scarcity in Great Britain was very 
perceptible until the various acts for the protection of wild birds 
were passed. It is now abundant and is of service both for the 
market and to agriculture. What seems to be the secret of the 
lapwing holding its position is the adaptability of its nature to 
various kinds of localities; It will find sustenance equally on the 
driest of soils as on the fattest pastures; upland and fen, arable 
' and moorland, are alike to it, provided only the ground be open 
enough. The wailing cry 2 and the frantic gestures of the cock 
bird in the breeding-season will tell any passer-by that a nest 
or brood is near; but, unless he knows how to look for it, nothing 
save mere chance will enable him to find it. The nest is a slight 
hollow in the ground, wonderfully inconspicuous even when 
deepened, as is usually the case, by incubation, and the black- 
spotted olive eggs (four in number) are almost invisible to the 
careless or untrained eye. The young when first hatched are 
clothed with mottled down, so as closely to resemble a stone, 
and to be overlooked as they squat" motionless on the approach 
of danger. At a distance the plumage of the adult appears 
to be white and black in about equal proportions, the latter 
predominating above; but on closer examination nearly all 
the seeming black is found to be a bottle-green gleaming with 
purple and copper; the tail-coverts, both above and below, 
are of a bright bay colour, seldom visible in flight. The crest 
consists of six or eight narrow and elongated feathers, turned 
slightly upwards at the end, and is usually carried in a horizontal 
J position, extending in the cock beyond the middle of the back; 
but it is capable of being erected so as to become nearly vertical. 
Frequenting parts of the open country so very divergent in 
character, and as remarkable for the peculiarity of its flight 
as for that of its cry, the lapwing is far more often observed in 
nearly : all parts of the British Islands than any other of the 
group Limicolae. The peculiarity of its flight seems due to the 
wide and rounded wings it possesses, the steady and ordinarily 

1 There is a prevalent belief that many of the eggs sold as 
“plovers’ ” are those of rooks, but no notion can be more absurd, 
since the appearance of the two is wholly unlike. Those of the 
redshank, of the golden plover (to a small extent), and enormous 
numbers qf those of the black-headed gull, and in certain places of 
some of the terns, are, however, sold as lapwings’, having a certain 
similarity of shell to the latter, and a difference of flavour only to be 
detected by a fine palate. 

• 2 This sounds like pee-weet, with some variety of intonation. 
y Hence the names peewit, peaseweep and teuchit, commonly ap- 
lied in some parts of Britain to this bird — though the first is that 
y which one of the smaller gulls, Larus ridibundus (see Gull), is 
known in the districts it frequents. In Sweden Vipa, in Germany 
Kiebitz , in Holland Kiewiet , and in France Dixhuit, are names of 
the lapwing, given to it from its usual cry. Other English names are 
green plover and hornpie-^-the latter from its long hornlike crest and 
pied plumage. The lapwing’s conspicuous crest seems to have been 
the cause or a common blunder among English writers of the middle 
ages, ^ who translated the Latin word Upupa , property hoopoe, by 
lap wing j as being the crested bird with which they were best ac- 
quainted. . In like manner other writers of the same or an earlier 
period latinized lapwing by Egrettides (plural), and rendered that 
again into English as egrets-r-the tuft of feathers misleading them 
also, The word Vanellus is from vannus, the fan used for winnowing 
corn, and refers to the audible beating of the bird’s wings. 


somewhat slow flapping of which impels the body at each 
stroke with a manifest though easy jerk. Yet on occasion, as 
when performing its migrations, or even its almost daily transits 
from one feeding-ground to another, and still more when being 
pursued by a falcon, the speed with which it moves through 
the air is very considerable. On the ground this bird runs 
nimbly, and is nearly always engaged in searching for its food, 
which is wholly animal. 

Allied to the lapwing are several forms that have been placed 
by ornithologists in the genera Hoplopterus, Chettusia , Lobi- 
vanellus, Dejilippia. In some of them the hind toe, which has 
already ceased to have any function in the lapwing, is wholly 
wanting. In others the wings are armed with a tubercle or even 
a sharp spur on the carpus. Few have any occipital crest, but 
several have the face ornamented by the outgrowth of a fleshy 
lobe or lobes. With the exception of North America, they 
are found in most parts of the world, but perhaps the greater 
riumber in Africa. Europe has three species— Hoplopterus 
spinosus , the spur- winged plover, and Chettusia gregaria and C. 
leucura; but the first and last are only stragglers from Africa 
and Asia. (A. N.) 

LAPWORTH, CHARLES (1842- ), English geologist, was 

born at Faringdon in Berkshire on the 30th of September 1842. 
He was educated partly in the village of Buckland in the 
same county, and afterwards in the training college at Culham, 
near Oxford (1862-1864). He was then appointed master in 
a school connected with the Episcopal church at Galashiels, 
where he remained eleven years. Geology came to absorb 
all his leisure time, and he commenced to investigate the Silurian 
rocks of the Southern Uplands, and to study the graptolites 
and other fossils which mark horizons in the great series of Lower 
Palaeozoic rocks. His first paper on the Lower Silurian rocks 
of Galashiels was published in 1870, and from that date onwards 
he continued to enrich our knowledge of the southern uplands 
of Scotland until the publication by the Geological Society of 
his masterly papers on The Moffat Series (1878) and The Girvan 
Succession (1882). Meanwhile in 1875 he became an assistant 
master in the Madras College, St Andrews, and in 1881 professor 
of geology and mineralogy (afterwards geology and physiography) 
in the Mason College, now University of Birmingham. In 1882 
he started work in the Durness-Eriboll district of the Scottish 
Highlands, and made out the true succession of the rocks, and 
interpreted the complicated structure which had baffled most 
of the previous observers. His results were published in “ The 
Secret of the Highlands” ( GeoL Mag ., 1883). His subsequent 
work includes papers on the Cambrian rocks of Nuneaton and 
the Ordovician rocks of Shropshire. The term Ordovician was 
introduced by him in 1879 for the strata between, the base of 
the Lower Llandovery formation and that of the Lower Arenig; 
and it was intended to settle the confusion arising from the use 
by some wricers of Lower Silurian and by others of Upper 
Cambrian for the same set of rocks. The term Ordovician is 
now generally adopted. Professor Lap worth was elected F.R.S. 
in 1888, he received a royal medal in 1891, and was awarded 
the Wollaston medal by the Geological Society in 1899. He 
was president of the Geological Society, 1902-1904. His Inter- 
mediate Text-book of Geology was published in 1899. 

See article, with portrait and bibliography, in GeoL Mag . (July 
1901). 

LAR, a city of Persia, capital of Laristan, in 27 0 30' N., 53 0 58' 
E., 180 m. from Shiraz and 75 from the coast at Bander Lingah. 
It stands at the foot of a mountain range in an extensive plain 
covered with palm trees, and was once a flourishing place, but 
a large portion is in ruins, and the population which early in the 
1 8th century numbered 50,000 is reduced to 8000. There are 
still some good buildings, of which the most prominent are the 
old bazaar consisting of four arcades each 180 ft. long, 14 broad 
and 22 high, radiating from a domed centre 30 ft. high, an old 
stone mosque and many cisterns. The crest of a steep limestone 
hill immediately behind the town and rising 150 ft. above the 
plain is crowned by the ruins of a castle formerly deemed im- 
pregnable. Just below the castle is a well sunk 200 ft. in the 
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rock. The tower-flanked mud wall which surrounds the town 
is for the most part in ruins. 

LARA, western state of Venezuela, lying in. the angle formed 
by the parting of the N. and N.E. ranges of the Cordillera de 
Merida and extending N.E. with converging frontiers to the 
Caribbean. Pop. (1905 estimate) 272,252. The greater part of 
its surface is mountainous, with elevated fertile valleys which 
have a temperate climate. The Tocuyo river rises in the S.W. 
angle of the state and flows N.E. to the Caribbean with a total 
length of 287 m. A narrow-gauge railway, the “ South-western,” 
owned by British capitalists, runs from the port of Tucacas 55 m. 
S.W. to Barquisimeto by way of the Aroa copper-mining district. 
Lara produces wheat and other cereals, coffee, sugar, tobacco, 
neat cattle, sheep and various mineral ores, including silver, 
copper, iron, lead, bismuth and antimony. The capital, Barquisi- 
meto, is one of the largest and most progressive of the inland 
cities of Venezuela. Carora is also prominent as a commercial 
centre. Tocuyo (pop. in 1891, 15,383), 40 m. S.W. of Barquisi- 
meto, is an important commercial and mining town, over 2000 ft. 
above sea-level, in the midst of a rich agricultural and pastoral 
region. Yaritagua (pop. about 1 '2,000), 20 m. E. of Barquisimeto, 
and 1026 ft. above the sea, is known for its cigar manufactories. 

LARAISH (ElAraish), a port in northern Morocco on the 
Atlantic coast in 3 5 0 13' N., 6° 9' W., 43 m. by sea S. by W. of 
Tangier, picturesquely situated on the left bank of the estuary 
of the Wad Lekkus. Pop. 6000 to 7000. The river, being fairly 
deep inside the bar, made this a favourite port for the Salli 
rovers to winter in, but the quantity of alluvial soil brought 
down threatens to close the port. The town is well situated 
for defence, its walls are , in fair condition, and it has ten forts, 
all supplied with old-fashioned guns. Tfiaces of the Spanish 
occupation from 1610-1689 are to be seen in the towers whose 
names are given by Tissot as those of St Stephen, St James and 
that of the Jews, with the Castle of Our Lady of Europe, now the 
kasbah or citadel. The most remarkable feature of Laraish is 
its fine large m'arket-place inside the town with a low colonnade 
in front of very small shops. The streets, though narrow and 
steep, are generally paved. Its chief exports are oranges, millet, 
dra and Other cereals, goat-hair and skins, 1 sheepskins, wool and 
fullers’ earth. The wool goes chiefly to Marseilles. The annual 
value of the trade is from £400,000 to £500,000. 

In 1780 all the Europeans in Laraish were expelled by 
Mohammed XVI., although in 1786 the monopoly of its trade 
had been granted to Holland, even its export of wheat. In 
1787 the Moors were still building pirate vessels here, the timber 
for which came from the neighbouring forest of M’amora. Not 
far from the town are the remains of what is believed to be a 
Phoenician city, Shammish, mentioned by Idrisi, who makes 
no allusion to -Laraish. It is not, however, improbable from a 
passage in Scylax that the site of the present town was occupied 
by a Libyan settlement. Tradition also connects Laraish with 
the garden of the Hesperides, * Arad being the Arabic for 
“ pleasure-gardens,” and the “ golden apples ” perhaps the 
familiar oranges. 

LARAMIE, a city and the county-seat of Albany county, 
Wyoming, U.S.A., on the Laramie river, 57 m. by rail N.W. of 
Cheyenne. Pop. (1900) 8207, of whom 1280 were foreign-born; 
(1905) 7 601 ; (1910) 8237. It is served by the Union Pacific 
and the Laramie, Hahn’s Peak & Pacific railways, the latter 
extending from Laramie to Centennial (30 m.). The city is 
situated on the Laramie Plains, at an elevation of 7165 ft., 
and is hemmed in on three sides by picturesque mountains. 
It has a public library, a United States Government building 
and hospitals, and is the seat of the university of Wyoming 
and of a Protestant Episcopal missionary bishopric. There is a 
state fish hatchery in the vicinity. The university (part of the 
public school system of the state) was founded in 1886, was 
opened in 1887, and embraces a College of Liberal Arts and 
Graduate School, a Normal School, a College of Agriculture and 
the Mechanic Arts, an Agricultural Experiment Station (estab- 
lished by a Federal appropriation) , a College of Engineering, a 
School of Music, a Preparatory School and a Summer School. 


Laramie is a supply and distributing centre for a live-stock* 
raising and mining region — particularly coal mining, though 
gold, silver, copper and iron are also found. The Union Pacific 
Railroad Company has machine shops, repair shops and rolling 
mills at Laramie, and, a short distance S. of the city, ice-houses 
and a tie-preserving plant. The manufactures include glass, 
leather, flour, plaster and pressed brick,, the brick being made 
from shale obtained in the vicinity. The municipality owns: 
and operates the water-works; the water is obtained from large 
springs about 2J m. distant. Laramie was settled in 1868, 
by people largely from New England, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Iowa, and was named in honour of Jacques Laramie, a French 
fur trader. It was first chartered as a city in 1868 by the legisla- 
ture of Dakota, and was rechartered by the legislature of 
Wyoming in 1873. 

LARBERT, a parish and town : of Stirlingshire, Scotland; 
Pop. of parish (1901) 6500, of town, 1442. The town is situated 
on the Carron, 8 m. S. by E. of Stirling by the North British 
and Caledonian railways, the junction being an important 
station for traffic from the south by the West Coast route; 
Coal-mining is the chief industry. The principal buildings are 
the church, finely placed overlooking the river, the Stirling? 
district asylum and the Scottish National Institution for imbecile ‘ 
children. In the churchyard is a monument to James Bruce, 
the Abyssinian traveller, who was born and died at Kinnaird 
House, 2-J m. N.E. Two m. N. by W. are the ruins of Torwood 
Castle and the remains of Torwood forest, to which Sir William 
Wallace retired after his defeat at Falkirk (1298). Near? 
“ Wallace’s oak,” in which the patriot concealed himself, Donald 
Cargill (1619-1681), the Covenanter, excommunicated Charles II. 4 
and James, duke of York, in 1680. The fragment of an old 
round building is said to be the relic of one of the very few, 
“ brochs,” or round towers, found in the Lowlands. 

' LARCENY (an adaptation of Fr. larcin, O. Fr. larrecin, from 
Lat. latrocinium, theft, latio, robber), the unlawful taking and. 
carrying away of things personal, with intent to deprive the 
rightful owner of the same. The term theft , sometimes used as a , 
synonym of larceny, is in reality a broader term, applying to all 
cases of depriving another of his property whether by removing: 
or withholding it, and includes larceny, robbery, cheating, 
embezzlement, breach of trust, &c. 

Larceny is, in modern legal systems, universally treated as a . 
crime, but the conception of it as a crime is not one belonging to? 
the earliest stage of law. To its latest period Roman law regarded . 
larceny or theft ( furtum ) as a delict prima facie pursued by a civil: 
remedy — the actio furtiiox a penalty, the vindicatio or condictio 
for the stolen property itself or its value. In later times, a 
criminal remedy to meet the graver crimes gradually grew up 
by the side of the civil, and in the time of Justinian the criminal 
remedy, where it existed, took precedence of the civil (Cod. 
iii. 8. 4). But to the last criminal proceedings could only be 
taken in serious cases, e.g. against stealers of cattle (abigei) orV 
the clothes of bathers ( balnearii ). The punishment was death, 
banishment, or labour in the mines or on public works. In the 
main the Roman law coincides with the English law. The 
definition as given in th t Institutes (iv. 1. 1) is “ furtum est: 
contrectatio rei fraudulosa, vel ipsius rei, vel etiam ejus usus 
possessionisve,” to which the Digest (xlvii. 2. 1, 3) adds “ lucri 
f aciendi gratia.” The earliest English definition, that of Bracton 
(150 b), runs thus: “ furtum est secundum leges contrectatio; 
rei alienae fraudulenta cum animo’ furandi invito illo domino 
cujus res ilia fuerit.” Bracton omits the “ lucri faciendi gratia ” 
of the Roman definition, because in English law the motive i 
is immaterial, 1 and the “ usus ejus ; possessionisve,” because the ; 
definition includes an intent to deprive the owner of his property 
permanently. The “ animo furandi ” and “invito domino ” of *: 
Bracton’s definition are expansions for the sake of greater clear- 
ness. They seem to have been implied in Roman law. Furtum: 
is on the whole a more comprehensive term than larceny. This 

1 Thus destruction of a letter by a servant, with a view of sup- 
pressing inquiries into his or her character, makes the servant 
guilty of larceny in English law. nr 
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difference no doubt arises from the tendency to extend the bounds 
of; a delict and to limit the bounds of a crime. Thus it- wais 
furtuni (but it would not be theft at English common law) to use 
a deposit of pledge contrary to the wishes of the owner; to retain 
goods found, or to steal a human being, such as a slave or films 
familias (a special form of fur turn called plagium). The latter 
would be in English law an abduction under certain circumstances 
but not a theft. One of two married persons could not commit 
furtum as against the other, but larceny may be so committed 
in England since the Married Women’s Property Act 1882. 
As a furtuni was merely a delict, th e obligatio ex delicto could be 
extinguished by agreement between the parties; this cannot 
be done in England. In another direction English law is more 
considerate of the rights of third parties than was Roman. 
The thief can give a good title to stolen goods; in Roman law 
he could not do so, except in the single case of a hereditas acquired 
by usucapio. The development of the law of furtum at Rome 
is ! historically interesting, for even in its latest period is found a 
relic of one of the most primitive theories of law adopted by 
courts of justice: “ They took as their guide the measure of 
vengeance likely to be exacted by an .aggrieved person under 
the circumstances of the case ” (Maine, Ancient Law, ch. x.). 
This explains the reason of the division of furtum into mani- 
festum and nec manifestum. The manifest thief was one taken 
red-handed — “ taken with the manner,” in the language of old 
English law. The Twelve Tables denounced the punishment of 
death against the manifest thief, for that would be the penalty 
demanded by the indignant owner in whose place the judge stood. 
The severity of this penalty was afterwards mitigated by the 
praetor, who substituted for it the payment of quadruple the 
value of the thing stolen. The same penalty was also given by 
the praetor in case of theft from a fire or a wreck, or of prevention 
of search. The Twelve Tables mulcted the non-manifest thief in 
double the value of the thing stolen. The actions for penalties 
were in addition to the action for the stolen goods themselves or 
their value. The quadruple and double penalties still remain 
in the legislation of Justinian. The search for stolen goods, &s it 
existed in the time of .Gaius, was a survival of a period when the 
injured person was, as in the case of summons (in jus vocalic}, 
his own executive officer. Such a search, by the Twelve Tables, 
might be conducted in the house of the supposed thief by the 
owner in person, naked except for a cincture, and carrying a 
platter in his hand, safeguards apparently, against any possi- 
bility of his making a false charge by depositing some of his own 
property on his neighbour’s premises. This mode of search 
became obsolete before the time of Justinian. Robbery ( bond vi 
rapta) was violence added to furtum. By the actio vi honor um 
raptomm quadruple the value could be recovered if the action 
were brought within a year, only the value if brought after the 
expiration of a year. The quadruple value included the stolen 
thing itself, so that the penalty was in effect only a triple one; 
It was inclusive, and not cumulative, as in furtum. 

In England theft or larceny appears to have been very early 
regarded by legislators as a matter calling for special attention. 
The pre-Conquest compilations of laws are full of provisions on 
the subject. The earlier laws appear to regard it as a delict ! 
which may be compounded for by payment. Considerable 
distinctions of person are made, both in regard to the owner 
and the thief. Thus, by the laws of ^Ethelberht, if a freeman 
stole from the king he was to restore ninefold, if from a freeman 
or from a dwelling, threefold. If a theow stole, he had only to 5 
make a twofold reparation. In the laws of Alfred ordinary 
theft was still only civil, but he who stole in a church was 
punished by the loss of his hand. The laws of Ina named as 
the penalty death or redemption according to the wer-gild of 
the thief. By the same laws the thief might be slain if he fled 
or resisted. Gradually the severity of the punishment increased. 
By the laws of AEthelstan death in a very cruel form was inflicted. 
At a later date the Leges Henrici Primi placed a thief in the 
king’s mercy, and his lands were forfeited. Putting out the 
eyes and other kinds of mutilation were sometimes the. punish- 
ment. The principle of severity continued down to the 19th 


cfeftturyy and 1 until T $ 2 7 - theft ' of* f latcenjt of certain^ kinds ■ re* 
mained capital. Both before and after the 5 Conquest local 
jurisdiction Over thieves w^s : a common- franchise ^ of lords- of 
manors, 1 attended with - some of the advantages 5 of modern 
summary jurisdiction. ' : ; ' : ■ ■ : - • 5 ! 1 ! : ‘ ■ 

Under the common law larcerfy was a felony^ . It was affected by 
numerous statutes, the main object of legislation being to bring 
within the law of larceny offences which were not larcenies at common 
law, either because they were thefts of things of which there could 
be no larceny at common law, e.g. beasts ferae .naturae , title deeds 
or choses in action, or because the common law regarded them merely 
as delicts for which the remedy was by civil action, e.g. fraudulent 
- breaches of trust.' The earliest act in the statutes of the realm 
dealing with larceny appears to be the Carta Fdrestaeoi 1225, by 
which fine or imprisonment was inflicted for stealing the king’s 
deer. The next .act appears tp be the statute of Westminster the 
First (.1 275) , dealing again with stealing deer. It seems as though 
the beginning of legislation bn the' Subject was for The purpose of 
protecting the chases and parks of the king and the nobility. : A 
very large number of the old acts are named in the repealing act of 
1827. An act of the same date removed, the old distinction between 
grand and, petit larceny. 1 The former was theft of goods above the 
value of twelve pence, in the house of the owner, not from the 
person, or by night, and.-was a capital crime. It .was’ petit larceny 
where the , value was twelve, pence or under, the punishment being 
imprisonment or whipping. The gradual depreciation in the value 
of money, afforded good ground for Sir Uenry Spelman’s sarcasm 
that, while everything else became dearer, the life of mail became 
continually cheaper. The distinction between grand and petit 
larceny first appears in statute law in the .Statute ; of 'Westminster 
the First, c. 15, but it was not created for the. first time by that 
statute. It is found in some, of the pre-Conquest codes, as that' of 
VEthelstan, and it is recognized in the Leges' Henrici 1 Primi. A 
distinction between simple and compound larceny is still found in 
the books. The latter is larceny accompanied by circumstances of 
aggravation,, as that it is in a dwelling-house or from the person. 
The law of larceny is how contained chiefly in the Larceny Act 1861 
(which extends to England and Ireland), a comprehensive enactment 
.including larceny, embezzlement, fraud by bailees, agents; bankers, 
factors, and trustees, sacrilege, burglary, . housebreaking, robbery, 
obtaining money by threats or by false pretences, and receiving, 
stolen goods, and prescribing procedure, both civif and criminal.. 
There are, however, other acts in force dealing with special cases of 
larceny, such as an act of Henry VIII. as to stealing the goods of: 
the king, and the Game, Post-Office, and Merchant Shipping Acts. 
There are separate acts providing for larceny by a. partner of partner- 
ship property, and by a husband or wife of the property of the other 
(Married Women’s Property Act 1882). Proceedings against persons . 
subject to naval or military law depend upon the Naval 'Discipline 
Act 1866 and the Army Act 1 88 1 * , There are several acts, both 
before and after 1861, directing how the property is to be laid in 
indictments for stealing the goods of counties, friendly societies,, 
trades unions, &c. The principal Conditions which must ekist in 
order to constitute larceny are these: (1) there must be an actual 
! taking into the possession of the thief, though . the smallest ; removal; 
is suffiqient; (2) there must be an intent to deprive the owner of. 
his property for an indefinite period, and to, assume the entire 
dominion over it, an intent often described in Bracton’S words as 
animus furandi) (3) this intent must exist at the time of taking; 
(4) the thing taken must be one capable of larceny either at common 
law or by statute. One or two cases falling under the. law of larceny; 
are of special interest. It was held more than once that a servant 
taking corn to feed his master’s horses, but without' any intention of 
applying it for his own benefit, was guilty of larceny. To remedy 
this hardship, the Misappropriation of Servants Act- 1863 was 
passed to declare such an act not to be felony. The case of appro- 
priation of. goods which have been found has led to some difficulty.. 
It noVr' seems 1 to be the law that in order to constitute a larceny of 
lost goods there must be a felonious intent at the time of finding, 5 
that is, an intent to deprive the owner of them, Coupled with reason- 
able means at the same time of knowing the owner. The mere 
retention of the goods when the owner has become known to the 
finder does not make the retention criminal. ' Larceny of money' 
may be committed when the money is paid by mistake; if the 
prisoner took it animo furandi. In two noteworthy cases the 
question was argued before a very full court for crown cases- re- 
served, and in each case there was a striking difference df opinion. 
In R. v. Middleton, 1873, L.R. 2 C.C.R., 38, the prisoner,' a de- 
positor in a post-office savings bank, received by the mistake of the 
clerk a larger sum that he' Was entitled to. The jury /found that; 
he . had - the animus furandi at the , time of taking the, mopey ,: grid 
that he knew it to be the money of the, postmaster-ge rieral , The' 
•rhajority of the edurt held it to’ be larceriy. In a case in 1885 (R. 'vi 
■AsHwetty L.R 16 Q.B;D. 190); where the prosecutor gave the 
prisoner a sovereign believing it ;to be a shilling, and the prisoner 

I 1 This provision 1 was most unnecessarily repeated in the Larfciehy 
Abt ofT86ii'- - ! • • ' •*' • ; ; 
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tool?, it under that belief, ; but afterwards discovered its value and 
retained, it, the court was equally divided as to whether the prisoner 
was guilty of larceny at common law, but held that he was not 
guilty pf larceny as a bailee. Legislation has considerably affected 
the procedure in prosecutions for larceny. The inconveniences of 
the commpn law rules of interpretation of indictments led to certain 
amendments of the law» now contained in the Larceny Act, for 
the purpose of avoiding the frequent failures of justice owing to the 
strictness with which indictments were construed. Three larcenies 
of property of the same person within six months may now be 
charged in one indictment. On an indictment for larceny the prisoner 
may be found guilty of embezzlement, and vice versa ; ana if the 
prisoner be indicted for obtaining goods by false pretences, and the 
offence turn out to be larceny, he is not entitled to be acquitted of 
the misdemeanour. A count for receiving may be joined with the 
count for stealing. In many cases it is unnecessary to allege or 
prove ownership of the property the; subject of the indictment. 
The act also contains numerous provisions as to venue and the 
apprehension of offenders. In another direction the powers of 
courts of Summary Jurisdiction ( q.v .) have been extended, in the 
case of charges of larceny, embezzlement and receiving stolen 
goods, .against children and young persons and against adults plead- 
ing guilty or .waiving their right to trial by jury. The maximum 
punishment for larceny is fourteen years’ penal servitude, but this 
can only be inflicted in certain exceptional cases, such as horse or 
cattle stealing and larceny by a servant or a person in the service 
of the crown or the police. The extreme punishment for simple 
larceny after a previous conviction for felony is, ten years’ penal 
servitude. .Whipping may be part of the sentence on boys under 
sixteen. 

Scotland.— A vast number of acts of the Scottish parliament 
dealt with larceny. The general policy of the acts was to make 
larceny what was not larceny at common law, e.g. stealing fruit, 
dogs, hawks or deer, and to extend the remedies, e.g . by giving 
the justiciar authority throughout the kingdom, by making 
the master in the case of theft by the servant liable to give the 
latter up to justice, or by allowing the use of firearms against 
thieves. The general result of legislation in England and 
Scotland has been to assimilate the law of larceny in both 
kingdom^. As a rule, what would be larceny in one would be 
larceny in the other. 

United States. — The law depends almost entirely upon state 
legislation, and is in general accordance with that of England. 
The only acts of Congress bearing on the subject deal with 
larceny in the army and navy, and with larceny and receiving 
on the high seas or in any place under the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the United States, e.g. Alaska. 

Alaska.— Stealing any goods, chattels, government note, bank 
note, or other thing in action, books of account, &c., is larceny : 
punishment, imprisonment for not less than one nor more than ten 
yeats if the property stolen is in value over $35. Larceny in any 
dwelling-house, warehouse, steamship, church, &c., is punishable 
by imprisonment for not less than one nor more than seven years. 
Larceny of a horse, mule, ass, bull, steer, cow or reindeer is punish- 
able by imprisonment for not less than one nor more than fifteen 
years. Wilfully altering or defacing marks or brands on such animals 
is larceny (Pen. Code Alaska, § 45, 1899). 

Arizonq,.*— Appropriating property found without due ' inquiry 
for the owner is larceny (Penal Code, § 442). u Dogs are property 
and of the value of one dollar each within the meaning of the terms 
‘ property ’ and / value ’ as used in this chapter ’’ (fiL § 448). Pro- 
perty includes a passage: ticket though never issued. Persons stealing 
property in another state or county, or who receive it knowing it to 
be Stolen and bring it into Arizona, may be convicted and punished 
as if the offence was committed there {id. § 454) . Stealing gas or 
water from a main is a misdemeanour. 

Iowa. — It is larceny to steal electricity, gas or water from wires, 
meters or mains (L^ 1903, ch. 132). 

New York.— Larceny as defined by § 528 of the Penal Code in- 
cludes also embezzlement, obtaining property by false pretences, 
and felonious breach of trust {People v. Dumar , 106 N.Y. 508), but 
the method of proof required to establish these offences has not been 
changed,. Grand larceny in the first degree is {a) stealing property 
of any value in the night time ; (6) of $25 in value Or more at night 
from a dwelling -house, vessel or railway car; {c) of the value of 
more than $500 in any manner ; in the second degree ‘ {a) stealing in 
arty manner property of the value of over $25 and under $500; 
{b} taking from the person property of any value ; {c) stealing any 
record of a court or other record filed with any public officer. Every 
other larceny is petit larceny. . “ Value ”, of any stock, bond or 
security having a market value is the amount of money due thereon 
of what, in any contingency, might be collected thereon; of any 
passenger ticket the price it is usually sold at. The value of any- 
thing else, not fixed by statute is its market value. Grand larceny , 

the first degree, is punishable by imprisonment not exceeding ten 


years; in the second degree, not exceeding five years. Petit larceny 
is a misdemeanour (Penal Code, §§ 530-535). Bringing stolen goods 
into the state knowing them to be stolen is punishable as larceny 
within the state (id. § 540). A “ pay ticket ” for removing a load 
of snow may be the subject of larceny and its value the amount to 
be paid on it. {People v. Fletcher [1906] no App. D. 231). 

Kansas.— The owner of goods who takes them from a railroad 
company with intent to defeat its liert for transportation charges is 
guilty of larceny. {Atchis'on Co. v. Hinsdell [1907] 90 Pac. Rep. 800). 

Massachusetts— Larceny includes embezzlement and obtaining 
money by false pretences. (Rev. L. 1902, ch. 218, § 40.) The failing 
to restore to or to notify the owner of property removed from 
premises on fire is larceny {id. ch. 208, § 22). It is larceny to purchase 
property (payment for which is to be made on or before delivery) 
by means of a false pretence as to means or ability to pay, provided 
such pretence is signed by the person to be charged. Indictment 'for 
stealing a will need not contain an allegation of value {id. § 29). 
A person convicted either as accessory or principal of three distinct 
larcenies shall be adjudged “ a common and notorious thief ” and 
may be imprisoned for not more than twenty years (fd. 31). On 
second conviction for larceny of a bicycle, the thief may be im- 
prisoned for not more than five years. Larceny of things annexed 
to realty is punishable as if it were a larceny of personal property 
{id. §§ 33, 35)-. 

Ohio. — Stealing “anything of value” is larceny (Bates Stats. 
§ 6856). Tapping gas pipes is punishable by fine or imprisonment 
for not more than thirty days. Stealing timber having “ timber 
dealers’ ” trade mark, or removing it from a stream, is punishable 
by a fine of not less than $20. 

Utah. — It is grand larceny to alter the mark or brand on an 
animal (L. 1905, ch. 38). 

Wyoming. — For branding or altering or defacing the brand on 
cattle with intent to steal, the penalty is imprisonment for not 
more than five years. It is larceny for a bailee to convert with 
intent to steal goods left with or found by him (Rev. Stats. §§ 4986, 
4989). 

, Washington. — A horse not branded, but under Code § 6861 an 
“ outlaw,” the owner being unknown, can be the subject of a larce'ny, 
having been held to be property of the state. {State v. Eddy [1907], 
po Pac. Rep . 641). For the third offence of such a larceny the penalty 
is imprisonment for life (L. 1903, ch. 86). 

See also Embezzlement; Cheating; False Pretences; 
Robbery ; Stolen Goods. 

LARCH (from the Ger. Ldrche , M.H.G. Lerche , Lat. larix), 
a name applied to a small group of coniferous trees, of which 
the common larch of Europe is taken as the type. The 
members of the genus Larix are distinguished from the firs, 
with which they were formerly placed, by their deciduous leaves, 
scattered singly, as in Abies, on the young shoots of the season, 
but on all older branchlets growing in whorl-like tufts, each 
surrounding the extremity of a rudimentary or abortive branch; 
they differ from cedars {Cedrus), which also have the fascicles 
of leaves on arrested branchlets, not only in the deciduous leaves, 
but in the cones, the scales of which are thinner towards the apex, 
and are persistent, remaining attached long after the seeds are 
discharged. The trees of the genus are closely allied in botanic 
features, as well as in general appearance, so that it is sometimes 
difficult to assign to them determinate specific characters, and 
the limit between species and variety is not always very accur- 
ately defined. Nearly all are natives of Europe, or the northern 
plains and mountain ranges of Asia and North America, though 
one {Larix Griffithii) occurs only on the Himalayas. 

The common larch {L. europaea ) is, when grown in perfection, 
a stately tree with tall erect trunk, gradually tapering from 
root to summit, and horizontal branches springing at irregular 
intervals from the stem, and in old trees often becoming more 
or less drooping, but rising again towards the extremities; 
the branchlets or side shoots, very slender and pendulous, are 
pretty thickly sttidded with the spurs each bearing a fascicle 
of thirty or more narrow linear leaves, of a peculiar bright light 
green when they first appear in the spring, but becoming of a 
deeper hue when mature. The yellow stamen-bearing flowers 
are in* sessile, nearly spherical catkins; the fertile ones vary in 
colour, from red or purple to greenish-white, in different varieties'; 
the erect cones, which remain long on the branches, are above 
an inch in length and oblong-ovate in shape, with reddish-brown 
scales somewhat waved on the edges, the lower bracts usually 
rather longer than the scales. The tree flowers in April or May, 
and the winged seeds are shed the following autumn. When 
standing in an open space, the larch grows of a nearly conical 
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shape, with the lower branches almost teaching the ground, 
while those above gradually diminish in length towards the top 
of the trunk, presenting a very symmetrical form;, but in, dense 
woods the lower parts become bare of foliage, as with the firs 
under similar circumstances. When springing up among rocks 
or on ledges, the stem sometimes becomes much curved, and, 
with its spreading boughs and pendent branchlets, often forms 
a striking and picturesque object in alpine passes and steep 
ravines. In the prevalent European varieties the bark is 
reddish-grey, and rather rough and scarred in old trees, which 
are often much lichen-covered. The trunk attains a height of 
from 80 to 140 ft., with a diameter of from 3 to 5 ft. near the 
ground, but in close woods is comparatively slender in proportion 
to its altitude. The larch abounds on The Alps of Switzerland, 
on which it flourishes at an elevation of 5000 ft., and also on 
those of Tirol and Savoy, on the Carpathians, and in most of the 
hill regions of central Europe; it is not wild on the Apennine 
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chain, or the Pyrenees, and in the wild state is unknown in the 
Spanish peninsula. In forms extensive woods in Russia, but 
does not extend to Scandinavia, where its absence is somewhat 
remarkable, as the tree grows freely in Norway and Sweden 
where planted, and even multiplies itself by self-sown seed, 
.according to F. C. Schiibeler, in the neighbourhood of Trondhjem. 
In the north-eastern parts of Russia, in the country towards 
the Tetchora river, and on the Ural, a peculiar variety prevails, 
regarded by some as a distinct species (L. sibirica); this form is 
abundant nearly throughout Siberia, extending to the Pacific 
coast of Kamchatka and the hills of the Amur region. The 
Siberian larch has smooth grey bark and smaller cones, approach- 
ing in shape somewhat to those of the American hackmatack; 
it seems even hardier than the Alpine tree, growing up to latitude 
68°, but, as the inclement climate of the polar shores is neared, 
dwindling down to a dwarf and even trailing bush. 

The larch, from its lofty straight trunk and the high quality 
of its. wood, is one of the most important of coniferous, trees; 
its growth is extremely rapid, the stem attaining a large size 
in from sixty to eighty years, while the tree yields good useful 
timber at forty or fifty; it forms firm heartwood at. an early 
age, and the sap wood is less perishable . than that of the firs, 
rendering it more valuable in the young state. 

The wood of large trees is compact in texture, in the best varieties 
bf a deep reddish colour varying to brownish-yellow* but apt' to be 
lighter in tint, and less hard in grain, when grown in rich soils or 


in low sheltered situations. It is remarkably tough, resisting a 
rending strain better than any of the fir or pine woods in Common 
use, though not as elastic as some; properly seasoned, it is as little 
liable to shrink as to split; the boughs being small compared to 
the trunk, the timber is more free from large knots, and the small 
knots remain firm and undecayed. The only drawback to these 
good qualities is a certain liability to warp and bend, unless very 
carefully seasoned; for this purpose it is recommended to be left 
floating in water for a year after felling, and then allowed some 
months to dry slowly and completely before sawing up the logs; 
barking the trunk in winter while the tree is standing, and leaving 
it in that state till the next year, has been often advised with the 
larch as with other timber, but the practical inconveniences of the. 
plan have prevented its adoption on any large scale. When well 
prepared for use, larch is one of the most durable of coniferous 
woods. Its strength and toughness render it valuable for naval 
purposes, to which it is largely applied ; its freedom from any 
tendency to split adapts it for clinker-built boats. It is much em- 
ployed for house-building ; most of the picturesque log-houses in 
Vaud and the adjadent cantons are built of squared larch trunks, 
and derive their fine brown tint from the hardened resin that slowly 
exudes from the wood after long exposure to the summer sun ; the 
wooden shingles, that in Switzerland supply the place of tiles, are 
also frequently of larch. In Germany it is much used by the cooper 
as well as the carpenter, while the form of the trunk admirably 
adapts it for all purposes for which long straight timber is needed. 
It answers well for fence-posts and river piles; many of the founda- 
tions of Venice rest upon larch, the lasting qualities of which were 
well known and appreciated, not only in medieval times, but in the 
days of Vitruvius and Pliny. The harder and darker varieties are 
used in the construction of cheap solid furniture, being fine in grain 
and taking polish better than many more costly woods. A peculiarity 
of larch wood is the difficulty with which it is ignited, although so 
resinous; and, coated with a thin layer of plaster, beams and 
pillars of larch might probably be found to justify Caesar’s epithet 
“ igni impenetrabiie lignum”; even the small branches are not 
easily kept alight, and a larch fire in the open needs considerable, 
care. Yet the forests of larch in Siberia often suffer from con- 
flagration. When these fires occur while the trees are full of sap, 
a curious mucilaginous matter is exuded from the half-burnt stems; 
when dry it is of pale reddish colour* like some of the coarser kinds 
of gum-arabic, and is soluble in water, the solution resembling gum- 
water, in place of which it is sometimes used ; considerable quantities 
are collected and sold as “ Orenburg gum ; in Siberia and Russia 
it is occasionally employed as a semi-medicinal food, being esteemed 
an antiscorbutic. For burning in close stoves and furnaces, larch 
makes tolerably good fuel, its value being estimated by Hartig as 
only one- fifth less than that of beech ; the charcoal is compact, 
and is in demand for iron-smelting and other metallurgic uses in 
some parts of Europe. 

In the trunk of the larch, especially when growing in climates 
where the sun is powerful in summer, a fine clear turpentine exists 
in great abundance; in Savoy and the south of Switzerland, it is 
collected for sale, though not in such quantity as formerly, when, 
being taken to Venice for shipment, it was known in commerce as 
u ; Venice turpentine.” Old trees are selected, from the bark of 
which it is observed to ooze in the early summer; holes are bored 
in the trunk, somewhat inclined upward towards the centre of the 
stem, in which, between the layers of wood, the turpentine is said 
to collect in small lacunae; wooden gutters placed in these holes 
convey the viscous fluid into little wooden pails hung on the end of 
each gutter ; the secretion flows slowly all through the summer 
months, and a tree in proper condition yields from 6 to 8 fb a year, 
and will continue to give an annual supply for thirty or forty years, 
being, however, rendered quite useless for timber by subjection to 
this process. In Tirol, a single hole is made near the root of the 
tree in the spring; this is stopped with a plug, and the turpentine 
is removed by a scoop in the autumn; but each tree yields only 
from a few, ounces to | lb by this process. Real larch turpentine is 
a thick tenacious fluid, of a deep yellow colour, and nearly trans- 
parent; it does not harden by time ; it contains, 15 % of the essential 
oil of turpentine, also resin, succinic, pinic and sylvic acids, and a 
bitter extractive matter. According to Pereira, much sold under 
the name of Venice turpentine is a mixture of common resin and 
oil of turpentine. On the French Alps a sweet exudation is found 
on the small branchlets of youngjlarches in June and July, resembling 
manna in taste and laxative properties, and known as Manna de 
Briangon or Manna Brigantina ; it occurs in small whitish irregular, 
granular masses, which are removed in the morning before they are 
too much dried by the sun; this manna seems to differ little in 
composition: from the sap of the tree, which also contains mannite; 
its cathartic powers are weaker than those of the manna ^of the 
manna ash ( Fraximus ornus ), but it is employed in France for the 
same purposes. ... 

The bark of the larch is largely used in some countries for tanning; 
it is taken from the trunk only, being stripped from the trees when 
felled; its value is about equal to that of birch bark; but, according 
to- the experience of British tanners, it is scarcely half as strong as 
that of the oak. The soft . inner bark is occasionally used in Siberia 
as a ferment, by hunters and others, being boiled and mixed with 
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rye-meal* and buried in the snow for a short time, when it is em- 
ployed as; a substitute for other leaven, and in making the sour 
liquor called “ quass.” In Germany a fungus (Polyporus Laricis) 
grows on the roots and stems of decaying larches, which was formerly 
in esteem as a drastic purgative. The young shoots of the larch are 
sometimes given in Switzerland as fodder to cattle. 

The larch, though mentioned by Parkinson in 1629 as “ nursed 
up” by a few “ lovers of variety ” as a rare exotic, does not seem 
to have been much grown in England till early in the 1 8th century. 
In Scotland the date of its introduction is a disputed point, 
but it seems to have been planted at Dunkeld by the 2nd duke 
of Athol e in 1727, and about thirteen or fourteen years later 
considerable plantations were made at that place, the commence- 
ment of one of the largest planting experiments on record; it is 
estimated that 14 million larches were planted on the Athole 
estates between that date and 1826. The cultivation of the tree 
rapidly spread, and the larch has become a conspicuous feature 
of the scenery in many parts of Scotland. It grows as rapidly 
and attains as large a size in British habitats suited to it as in 
its home on the Alps, and often produces equally good timber. 
The larch of Europe is essentially a mountain tree, and requires 
not only free air above, but a certain moderate amount of 
moisture in the soil beneath, with, at the same time, perfect 
drainage, to bring the timber to perfection. Where there is 
complete freedom from stagnant water in the ground, and 
abundant, room for the spread of its branches to light and air, 
the larch will flourish in a great variety of soils, stiff clays, wet 
or mossy peat, and moist alluvium being the chief exceptions; 
in its native localities it seems partial to the debris of primitive 
and metamorphic rocks, but is occasionally found growing 
luxuriantly on calcareous subsoils; in Switzerland it attains 
the largest size, and forms the best timber, oh the northern 
declivities of the mountains; but in Scotland a southern aspect 
appears most favourable. 

The best variety for culture in Britain is that with red female 
flowers; the light-flowered kinds are said to produce inferior wood, 
and the Siberian larch does not grow in Scotland^ nearly as fast as 
the Alpine tree. The larch is raised from seed in immense numbers 
in British nurseries; that obtained from Germany is preferred, 
being more perfectly ripened than the cones of home growth usually 
are. The seeds are sown in April, on rich ground, which shbuld not 
be top highly manured; the young larches are planted out when 
two years old, or sometimes transferred to a nursery bed to attain 
a larger size; but, like all conifers, they succeed best when planted 
young; on the mountains, the seedlings are usually put into a mere 
slit made in the ground by a spade with a triangular blade, the place 
being first cleared of any heath, bracken, or tall herbage that might 
smother the young tree; the plants should be from 3 to 4 ft. apart, 
or even more, according to the growth intended before thinning, 
which should be begun as soon as the boughs begin to overspread 
much; little or no pruning is needed beyond the careful removal 
of dead branches. The larch is said not to succeed on arable land, 
especially where coin has been grown, but experience does not 
seem to support this view; that against the previous occupation 
of the ground by Scotch fir or Norway spruce is probably better 
founded, and, where timber is the object, it should not be planted 
with other conifers. On the Grampians and neighbouring hills the 
larch will flourish at a greater elevation than the pine, and will 
grow up to an altitude of 1700 or even 1800 ft.; but it attains its 
full size on lower slopes. In very dry and bleak localities, the Scotch 
fir will probably be more successful up to 900 ft. above the sea, the 
limit of the luxuriant growth of that hardy conifer in Britain; and 
in moist valleys or on imperfectly drained acclivities Norway 
spruce is more suitable. The growth of the larch while young is 
exceedingly rapid; in the south of. England it will often attain a 
height of 25 ft. in the first ten years, while in favourable localities 
it will grow upwards of 80 ft. in half a century or less; one at 
Dunkeld felled sixty years after planting was no ft. high; but 
usually the tree does not increase so rapidly after the first thirty 
of forty years. Some larches in Scotland ' rival in size the most 

f igantic specimens standing in their native woods ; a tree at Dalwick, 
‘eeblesshire, attained 5 ft. in diameter; one at Glenarbuck, near 
the Clyde, grew above 140 ft. high, with a circumference of 13 ft. 
The annual increase in girth is often considerable even in large trees; 
the fine larch near the abbey of Dunkeld figured by Strutt in his 
Sylva Britannica increased 2§ ft. between 1796 and 1825, its measure- 
ment at the latter date being 13 ft.,, with a height of 97 J ft. 

In the south of England, the larch is much planted for the supply 
of hop-poles, though in parts of Kent and Sussex poles formed of 
Spanish chestnut are regarded as still more lasting. In plantations 
made with this object, the seedlings are placed very close (from i j 
to 2 ft. apart), and either cut down all at once, when the required 
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height is attained- or thinned out, leaving the remainder to gain a 
greater length; the land is always well trenched before planting; 
The best month for larch planting, whether for poles or timber, is 
November; larches are sometimes planted in the spring, but the 
practice cannot be commended, as the sap flows early, and, if a dry 
period follows, the growth is sure to be checked. The thinnings of 
the larch woods in the Highlands are in demand for railway sleepers, 
scaffold poles, and mining timber, and are applied to a variety of 
agricultural purposes. The tree generally succeeds on the Welsh 
hills. 

The young seedlings are sometimes nibbled by the hare and 
rabbit; and on parts of the highland hills both bark and shoots 
are eaten in the winter by the roe-deer ; larch woods should always 
be fenced in to keep out the hill-cattle, which will browse upon 
the shoots: in spring. The “ woolly aphis,” “ American blight,” or 
“larch blight ” {Eriosoma laricis) often attacks the trees in close 
valleys, but rarely spreads much unless other unhealthy conditions 
are present. The larch suffers from several diseases caused by 
fungi; the most important is the larch-canker caused by the parasit- 
ism of Peziza Willkommii. The spores germinate on a damp surface 
and enter the cortex through small cracks or wounds in the protecting 
layer. The fungus-mycelium will go on growing indefinitely in the 
cambium layer, thus killing and destroying^ a larger area year by year. 
The most effective, method of treatment is to cut out the diseased 
branch or patch as early as possible. Another disease which is 
sometimes confused with that caused by the Peziza is “ heart-rot 
it occasionally attacks larches, only ten years old or less, but is more 
common when the trees have acquired a considerable size, sometimes 
spreading in a short time through a whole plantation. The trees for 
a considerable period show little sign of unhealthiness, but eventually 
the stem begins to swell somewhat near the root, and the whole tree 
gradually goes off as the disease advances; when cut down, the 
trunk is found to be decayed at the centre, the “ rot ” usually com- 
mencing near the ground. Trees of good size are thus rendered 
nearly worthless, often showing little sign of unhealthiness till felled. 
Great difference of opinion exists t among foresters as to the cause 
of this destructive malady; but it is probably the direct result; of 
unsuitable soil, especially soil containing insufficient nourishment.. 

Considerable quantities of larch timber are imported into Britain 
for use in the dockyards, in addition to the large home supply. 
The quality varies much, as well as the colour and density; an 
Italian sample in the museum at Kew (of a very dark red tint) weighs 
about 24J lb to the cub. ft., while a Polish specimen, of equally deep 
hue, is 44 lb 1 oz. to the same measurement. 

For the landscape gardener, the larch is a valuable aid in the 
formation of park and pleasure ground; but it is never seen to such 
advantage as when hanging over some tumbling burn or rocky 
ass among the mountains. A variety with very pendent boughs, 
nown as the “drooping” larch var. pendula , is occasionally met 
with in gardens. 

The bark of the larch has been introduced into pharmacy, being 
iveri, generally in the form of an alcoholic tincture, in chronic 
ronchitic affections and internal haemorrhages. It contains, in 
addition to tannin, a peculiar principle called larixin, which may be 
obtained in a pure state by distillation from a concentrated infusion 
of the bark; it is a colourless substance in long crystals, with a 
bitter and astringent taste, and a faint acid reaction; hence some 
term it larixinic acid . 

The European larch has long been introduced into the United 
States, where, in suitable localities, it flourishes as luxuriantly 
as in Britain, Plantations have been made in America with an 
economic view, the tree growing much faster, and producing 
good timber at an earlier age than the native hackmatack 
(or tamarack), while the wood is less ponderous, and therefore 
more generally applicable. 

The genus is represented in the eastern parts of North America 
by the hackmatack (L. americana), of which there are several 
varieties, two so well marked that they are by some botanists 
considered specifically distinct. In one ( L . microcar pa) the cones 
are very small, rarely exceeding | in. in length, of a roundish- 
oblong shape; the scales are very few in number, crimson in 
the young state, reddish-brown when ripe; the tree much re- 
sembles the European larch in general appearance but is of more, 
slender growth; its trunk is seldom more than 2 ft. in diameter 
and rarely above 80 ft. high; this form is the red larch, the 
Spinette rouge of the French Canadians. The black larch (L. 
pendula) has rather larger cones, of an oblong shape, about f in. 
long, purplish or green in the immature state, and dark brown 
when ripe, the scales somewhat more numerous, the bracts all 
shorter than the scales. The bark is dark bluish-grey, smoother 
than in the red larch, on the trunk and lower boughs often 
glossy; the branches are more or less pendulous and very 
slender. -• ■* • j 
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The red larch grows usually on higher and drier ground, ranging 
from the Virginian mountains to the shores of Hudson Bay; the 
black larch is found often on moist land, and even in. swamps. The 
hackmatack is one of the most valuable timber trees of America; 
it is in great demand in the ports of the St Lawrence for shipbuilding. 
It is far more durable than any of the oaks of that region, is heavy 
and close-grained, and much stronger, as well as more lasting, than 
that of the pines and firs of Canada. In many parts all the finer trees 
have been cut down, but large woods of it still exist in the less accessible 
districts; it abounds especially near Lake St John, Quebec, and in 
Newfoundland is the prevalent tree in some of the forest tracts; 
it is likewise common in Maine and Vermont. In the timber and 
building yards the “ red ” hackmatack is the kind preferred, the 

C roduce, probably, of L . microcar pa; the “ grey ” is less esteemed; 

ut the varieties from which these woods are obtained cannot 
always be traced with certainty. Several fine specimens of the red 
larch exist in English parks, but its growth is much slower than that 
of L. europaea; the more pendulous forms of L. pendula are elegant 
trees for the garden. The hackmatacks might perhaps be grown 
with advantage in places too wet for the common larch. 

In western America a larch (L. occidentalis) occurs more nearly 
resembling L. europaea . The leaves are short, thicker and more rigid 
than in any of the other larches ; the cones are much larger than those 
of the hackmatacks, egg-shaped or oval in outline ; the scales are of 
a fine red in the immature state, the bracts green and extending far 
beyond the scales in a rigid leaf-like point. The bark of the trunk 
has the same reddish tint as that of the common larch of Europe. 
It is the largest of all larches and one of the most useful timber 
trees of North America. Some of the trees are 250 ft. high and 6 to 
8 ft. in diameter. The wood is the hardest and strongest of all the 
American conifers; it is durable and adapted for construction work 
or household furniture. 

LARCHER, PIERRE HENRI (1726-18x2), French classical 
scholar aiid archaeologist, was born at Dijon on the 12th of 
October 1726. Originally intended for the law, he abandoned 
it for the classics. His (anonymous) translation of Chariton’s 
Chaereas and Callirrhoe (1763) marked him as an excellent 
Greek scholar. His attack upon Voltaire’s Philosophic de 
Vhistorie (published under the name of l’Abbe Bazin) created 
considerable interest at the time. His archaeological and mytho^ 
logical Memoir e sur VSnus (1775), which has been ranked 
with similar works of Heyne and Winckelmann, gained him 
admission to the Academic des Inscriptions (1778). After the 
imperial university was founded, he was appointed professor 
of Greek literature (1809) with Boissonade as his assistant. 
He died on the 22nd of December 1812. Larcher’s best work 
was his translation of Herodotus (1786, new ed. by L. Humbert, 
1880) on the preparation of which he had spent fifteen years. 
The translation itself, though correct, is dull, but the com- 
mentary (translated into English, London, 1829, new ed. 
1844, by W. D. Cooley) dealing with historical, geographical 
and chronological questions, and enriched by a wealth of illus- 
tration from ancient and modern authors, is not without value. 

See J. F. Boissonade, Notice sur la vie et les ecrits de P . L. (1813) ; 
F. A. Wolf, Liter arische A nalecten, i. 205; D. A. Wyttenbach, 
Philomathia, iii. (1817). 

LARCIUS (less accurately Lartius), TITUS, probably sur- 
named Flavus v a member of an Etruscan family (cf. Lars 
Tolumnius, Lars Porsena) early settled in Rome. When consul 
in 501 b.c. he was chosen dictator (the title and office being 
then introduced for the first time) to command against the 
thirty Latin cities, which had sworn to reinstate Tar quin in 
Rome. Other authorities put the appointment three years 
later, when the plebeians refused to serve against the Latins 
until they had been released from the burden of their debts. 
He opposed harsh measures against the Latins, and also inte- 
rested himself in the improvement of the lot of the plebeians. 
His brother, Spurius, is associated with Horatius Codes in the 
defence of the Sublician bridge against the Etruscans. 

See Livy ii. 10, 18, 21, 29; Dion. Halic. v. 50-77, vi. 37; Cicero, 
De Re Publica, ii. 32. , 

LARD (Ft. lard, from Lat. laridum , bacon fat, related to 
Gr. Xapivos fat, Xapos dainty or sweet), the melted and strained 
fat of the common hog. Properly it is prepared front the “ leaf ” 
or fat of the bowel and kidneys, but in commerce the term 
as applied to products which include fat obtained from other 
parts of the animal and sometimes containing no “ leaf ” at all. 
Lard of various grades is made in enormous quantities by 
the great pork-packing houses at Chicago and elsewhere in 


America. “ Neutral lard ” r is prepared at a temperature of 
4o°-5o 0 C. from freshly killed hogs ; the finest quality j used 
for making oleomargarine, is got from the leaf, while the second, 
employed by biscuit and pastry bakers, is obtained from the 
fat of the back. Steam heat is utilized in extracting inferior 
qualities, such as “ choice lard” and “ prime steam lard,” 
the source of the latter being any fat portion of the animal. 
Lard is a pure white fat of a butter-like consistence; its specific 
gravity is about 0*93, its solidifying point about 2 7°-3o G C., 
and its melting, point 35°~45°C. It contains about 60%* of 
olein and 40% of palmitin and stearin. Adulteration is common, 
the substances used including “ stearin ” both of beef and of 
mutton, and vegetable oils such as cotton seed oil: indeed, 
mixtures have been sold as lard that contain nothing but such 
adulterants. In the pharmacopoeia lard figures as and 

is employed as a basis for ointments. Benzo^ted lard, used for 
the same purpose, is prepared by heating lard with 3% of 
powdered benzoin for two hours; it keeps better than ordinary 
lard, but has slightly irritant properties. 

Lard oil is the limpid, clear, colourless oil expressed by hydraulic 
pressure and gentle heat from lard; it is employed for burning 
and for lubrication. Of the solid residue, lard “ stearine,” 
the best qualities are utilized for making oleomargarine, the 
inferior ones in the manufacture of candles. , 

See, J. Lewkowitsch, Oils, Fats and Waxes (London, 1909). , 

LARDNER, DIONYSIUS (1793-1859), Irish scientific writer, 
was born at Dublin on the 3rd of April 1793. His father, a 
solicitor, wished his son to follow the same calling. After 
some yeafs of uncongenial desk work, Lardner entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, and graduated B.A. in 1817. In 1828 he 
became professor of natural philosophy and astronomy at 
University College, London, a position he held till 1840, when 
he eloped with a married lady, and had to leave the country. 
After a lecturing tour through the principal cities of the United 
States, which realized £40,000, he returned to Europe in 1845. 
He settled at Paris, and resided there till within a few months 
of his death, which took place at Naples on the 29th of April 

1859- . 

Though lacking in originality or brilliancy, Lardner showed 
himself to be a successful popularizer of science. He was the author 
of numerous mathematical and physical treatises on such subjects 
as algebraic geometry (1823), the differential and. integral calculus 
(1825), the steam engine (1828), besides hand-books on various 
departments of natural philosophy (1854-1856); but it is as the 
editor of Lardner' s Cabinet Cyclopaedia (1830-1844) that he is best 
remembered. To this scientific library of 134 volumes many of the 
ablest savants of the day contributed, Lardner himself being the 
author of the- treatises on arithmetic, geometry, heat, hydrostatics 
and pneumatics, mechanics (in conjunction , with Henry Kater) 
and electricity (in conjunction with C. V. Walker). The Cabinet 
Library (12 vols., 1830-1832) and the Museum of Science and Art 
(12 yvols., 1854-1856) are his other chief undertakings. A few 
original papers appear in the Royal Irish Academy’s Transactions 
(1824), in the Royal Society’s Proceedings (1831-1836) and in the 
Astronomical Society’s Monthly Notices ( 1852-1853)' ; and two 
Reports to the British Association on railway constants (1838, 1841) 
are from his pen. 

LARDNER, NATHANIEL (1684-1768), English theologian, 
was born at Hawkhurst, Kent. After studying for the Presby- 
terian ministry in London, and also at Utrecht and Leiden, 
he took licence as a preacher in 1709, but was not successful. 
In 1713 he entered the family of a lady of rank as tutor and 
domestic chaplain, where he remained until 1721. In 1724 
he was appointed to deliver the Tuesday evening lecture in the 
Presbyterian chapel, Old Jewry, London, and, in 1729 he became 
assistant minister to the Presbyterian congregation in Crutched 
Friars, He was given the degree of D.D. by Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, in 1745. He died at Hawkhurst on the 24th of July 
1768. . . . . . . . ' . . -V-V 

An anonymous volume of Memoirs appeared in 1769; and a life 
by Andrew Kippis is prefixed to the edition of the Works, of Lardner, 
published in 11 vols., Svo in 1788, In-,4 vols. 4to in 1817, and 10 vols. 
8vo in 1827. The full title of his principal work — a work which, 
though now out of date, entitles its author to be regarded as the 
fou nder of modern critical research in the field of early : Christian 
literature— is The Credibility of the Gospel History ; or the, Principal 
Facts of the New Testament confirmed by Passages of Ancient Authors* 
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who were, contemporary with our Saviour or his Apostles , or lived near , 
their time. Part i., in 2 vols. 8vo, appeared in 1727; the publication 
of part ii., in 1 2 vols. 8vo, began in 1733 and ended in 1755- In 1730 
there was a second edition of part i., and the Additions and Alterations 
were also published separately. A Supplement, otherwise entitled 
A History of the Apostles and Evangelists, Writers of the New Testa- 
ment, was added in 3 vols. (1756-1757), and reprinted in 1760. Other 
works by Lardner are A Large Collection of Ancient Jewish and 
Heathen Testimonies to the Truth of the Christian Revelation, with 
Notes and Observations (4 vols., 4to, 1764-1767); The History of 
the Heretics of the two first Centuries after Christ, published post- 
humously in 1780 and a considerable number of occasional sermons. 

LAREDO, a city and the county-seat of Webb county, Texas, 
U.S.A., and a sub-port of entry, on the Rio Grande opposite 
Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, and 150 m. S. of San Antonio. Pop. 
(1900) 13,429, of whom 6882 were foreign-born (mostly Mexi- 
cans) and 82 negroes; (1910 census) 14,855. It is served by 
the International & Great Northern, the National of Mexico, 
the Texas Mexican and the Rio Grande & Eagle Pass railways, 
and is connected by bridges with Nuevo Laredo. Among the 
principal buildings are the U.S. Government Building, the 
City Hall and the County Court House; and the city’s institu- 
tions include the Laredo Seminary (1882) for boys and girls, the 
Mercy Hospital, the National Railroad of Mexico Hospital and 
an Ursuline Convent. Loma Vista Park (65 acres) is a pleasure 
resort, and immediately W. of Laredo on the Rio Grande 
is Fort McIntosh (formerly Camp Crawford), a United States 
military post. Laredo is a jobbing centre for trade between 
the United States and Mexico, and is a sub-port of entry in the 
Corpus Christi Customs District. It is situated in a good farming 
and cattle-raising region, irrigated by water from the Rio Grande. 
The principal crop is Bermuda onionskin 1909 it was estimated 
that 1500 acres in the vicinity were devoted to this crop, the 
average yield per acre being about 20,000 lb. There are coal 
mines about 25 m. above Laredo on the Rio Grande, and natural 
gas was discovered about 28 m. E. in 1908. The manufacture 
of bricks is an important industry. Laredo was named from 
the seaport in Spain, and was founded in 1767 as a Mexican town; 
it originally included what is now Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, and 
was long the only Mexican town on the left bank of the river. 
It was captured in 1846 by a force of Texas Rangers, and in 
1847 was. occupied by U.S. troops under General Lamar. In 
1852 it was chartered as a city of Texas. 

LA RfiOLE, a town of south-western France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Gironde, on the right bank 
of the Gironde, 38 m. S.E. of Bordeaux by rail. Pop. (1906) 
3469. La Reole grew up round a monastery founded in the 
7th or 8th century, which was reformed in the nth century and 
took the name of Regula , whence that of the town. A church 
of the end of the 12th century and some of the buildings (18th 
century) are left. There is also a town hall of the 12th and 
14th centuries. The town fortifications were dismantled by 
order of Richelieu, but remains dating from the 12 th and 14th 
centuries are to be seen, as well as a ruined chateau built by 
Henry II. of England. La Reole has a sub-prefecture, a tribunal 
of first instance, a communal college and an agricultural school. 
The town, is the centre of the district in which the well-known 
breed of Bazadais cattle is reared. It is an agricultural market 
and carries, on trade in the wine of the region together with 
liqueur distillery and the manufacture of casks, rope, brooms, &c. 

LARES (older form Lases ), Roman tutelary deities. The 
word is generally supposed to mean “ lords,” and identified 
with Etruscan larth, lar; but this is by no means certain. The 
attempt to harmonize the Stoic demonology with Roman 
religion led to the Lares being compared with the Greek “ heroes ” 
during the period of Greco-Roman culture, and the word is 
frequently translated ^pcoes. In the later period of the republic 
they are confounded with the Penates (and other deities), though 
the distinction between them was probably more sharply marked 
in earlier tiriibs. They were originally gods of the cultivated 
fields, worshipped by each household where its allotment joined 
those of others (see below). The distinction between public 
arid private Lares existed from early times. The latter were 
worshipped in the house by the family alone, and the household 
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Lar ( familiaris ) was conceived of as the centre-point of the 
family and of the family cult. The word itself (in the singular) 
came- to be used in the general sense of “ home.” It is certain 
that originally each household had only one Lar; the plural * 
was at first only used to include other classes of Lares, and only 
gradually, after the time of Cicero, ousted the singular. The 
image of the Lar, made of wood, stone or metal, sometimes 
even of silver, stood in its special shrine (lararium), which in 
early times was in the atrium, but was afterwards transferred 
to other parts* of the house, when the family hearth was removed 
from the atrium. In some of the Pompeian houses the lararium 
was represented by a niche only, containing the image of the lar. 
It was usually a youthful figure, dressed in a short, high-girt 
tunic, holding in one hand a rhyton (drinking-horn), in the other 
a patera (cup). Under the Empire we find usually two of .these, 
one on each side of the central figure of the Genius of . the head 
of the household, sometimes of Vesta the hearth-deity. The 
whole group was called indifferently Lares or Penates. A prayer 
was said to the Lar every morning, and at each meal offerings 
of food and drink were set before him; a portion of these was 
placed on the hearth and afterwards shaken into the fire. Special 
sacrifices were offered on the kalends, nones, and ides of every 
month, and on the occasion of important family events. Such 
events were the birthday of the head of the household; the 
assumption of the toga virilis by a son; the festival of the 
Caristia in memory of deceased members of the household; 
recovery from illness; the entry of a young bride into the house 
for the first time; return home after a long absejice. On these 
occasions the Lares were Crowned with garlands, and offerings of 
cakes and honey, wine and incense, but especially swine, were 
laid before them. Their worship persisted throughout the 
pagan period, although its character changed considerably in 
later times. The emperor Alexander Severus had images of 
Abraham, Christ and Alexander the Great among his household 
Lares. . 

The public Lares belonged to the state religion. Amongst 
these must be included, at least after the time of Augustus, the 
Lares compitales. Originally two in number, mythologically the 
sons of Mercurius and Lara (or Larunda), they were the presiding 
deities of the cross-roads ( compita ), where they had their special 
chapels. It has been maintained by some that they are the twin 
brothers so frequent in early religions, the Romulus and Remus 
of the Roman foundation legends. Their sphere of influence 
included not only the cross-roads, but the whole neighbouring 
district of the town and country in which they were situated. 
They had a special annual festival, called Compitalia, to which 
public games were added some time during the republican 
period. When the colleges of freedmen and slaves, who assisted 
the presidents of the festival, were abolished by Julius Caesar, 
it fell into disuse. Its importance was revived by Augustus, 
who added to these Lares his own Genius, the religious personi- 
fication of the empire. , ' 

The state itself had its own Lares, called praestiies , the protect- 
ing patrons and guardians of the city. They had a temple and 
altar on the Via Sacra, near the Palatine, and were represented 
on coins as young men wearing the chlamys, carrying lances, 
seated, with a dog, the emblem of watchfulness, at their feet. 
Mention may also be made of the Lares grundules, whose worship 
was connected with the white sow of Alba Longa and its thirty 
young (the epithet has been connected with grunnire , to grunt): 
the viales , who protected travellers; the hostilii , who kept off 
the enemies of the state; the permarini , connected with the sea ? 
to whom L. Aemilius Regillus, after a naval victory, over 
Antiochus (190 b.c.), vowed a temple in the Campus Martins, 
which was dedicated by M. Aemilius Lepidus the censor in 
I 79- . 

The old view that the Lares were the deified ancestors of the 
family has been rejected lately by Wissowa, who holds that the 
Lar was originally the protecting spirit of a man’s lot of arable 
land, with a shrine at the compitum , i.e, the spot where the path 
bounding his arable met that of another holding; and thence 
found way intp tbs house. . J. 
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.• > In addition to the manuals of Marquardt and Preller- Jordan, 
and Roscher’s Lexikon der Mythologie, see A. de Marchi, II . Culto 
private di Roma antica (18.96-1903) , p. 28 foil. ; G, Wissowa, Religion 
tind Kultus der Rdmer (1902), p. 148 foil.; Archiv fur Religions- 
wissenschaft ( 1904, p. 42 foil.) and W. Warde Fowler in the same' 
periodical (1906, p. 529). 

LA RiVELLlfiRE-LfiPEAUX, LOUIS MARIE DE (1753- 
1824), French politician, membef of the Directory, the son of 
J. B. de la Revelliere, was born at Montaign (Vendee), on the 
24th of August 1753. The name of Lepeaux he adopted from a 
small property belonging to his family, and he was known locally 
as M. de Lepeaux. He studied law at Angers and Paris, being 
called to the bar in 1775. A deputy to the states-general in 
1789, he returned at the close of the session to Angers, where with 
his school-friends J. B. Leclerc and Urbain Rene Pilastre he 
sat oil the council of Maine-et-Loire, and had to deal with the 
first Vendeen outbreaks. In 1792 he was returned by the 
department to the Convention, and on the 19th of November 
he proposed the famous decree by which France offered protec- 
tion to foreign nations in their struggle for liberty. Although La 
Revelliere-Lepeaux voted for the death of Louis XVI., he was 
not in general agreement with the extremists. Proscribed with 
the Girondins in 1793 he was in hiding until the revolution of 
9*10 Thermidor (27th and 28th of July 1794). After serving on 
the commission to prepare the initiation of the new constitution 
he became in July 1795 president of the' Assembly, and shortly 
afterwards a member of the Committee of Public Safety. His 
name stood first on the list of directors elected, and he . became 
president of the Directory. Of his colleagues he was in alliance 
with Jean Francois Rewbell and to a less degree with B arras, 
but the greatest of his fellow-directors, Lazare Carnot, was the 
object of his undying hatred. His policy was marked by a bitter 
hostility to the Christian religion, which he proposed to supplant 
as a civilizing agent by theophilanthropy, a new religion invented 
by the English deist David Williams. The credit of the coup 
d’etat of 18 Fructidor (4th of September 1797), by which the 
allied directors made themselves supreme, La Revelliere arrogated 
to himself in his Memoir e$ , which in this as in other matters 
must be read with caution. Compelled to resign by the revolu- 
tion of 30 Prairial (1 8th of June 1799) he lived in retirement in 
the country, and even after his return to Paris ten years later took 
no part in public affairs. He died on the 27th of March 1824. 

The Memoires of La Revelliere-Lepeaux were edited by R. D. 
D’ Angers (Paris, 3 vols., 1895). See also E. Charavay, La Revelliere- 
Lepeaux et ses memoires (1895) and A. Meynier, IJn Representant 
de la bourgeoisie angevine (1905). 

LARGENTltRE, a town of south-eastern France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Ardeche, in the narrow 
valley of the Ligne, 29 m. S.W. of Privas by road. Pop. (1906) 
1690. A church of the 12th, 13th and 15th centuries and the 
old castle of the bishops of Viviers, lords of Largentiere, now 
used as a hospital, are the chief buildings. The town is the 
seat of a sub-prefect and of a tribunal of first instance; and has 
silk-mills, and carries on silk-spinning, wine-growing and trade 
in fruit and silk. It owes its name to silver-mines worked in 
the vicinity in the middle ages. 

LARGILLIERE, NICOLAS (1656-1746), French painter, was 
born at Paris on the 20th of October 1656. His father, a merchant, 
took him to Antwerp at the age of three, and while a lad he 
Spent nearly two years in London. The attefnpt to turn his 
attention to business having failed, he entered, some time after 
his return to Antwerp, the studio of Goubeau, quitting this at 
the age of eighteen to seek his fortune in England, where he was 
befriended by Lely, who employed him for four years at Windsor. 
His skill attracted the notice of Charles II., who wished to retain 
him in his service, but the fury aroused against Roman Catholics 
by the Rye House Plot alarmed Largilliere, and he went to Paris, 
Where he was well received by Le Brun and Van der Meulen. 
In spite of his Flemish training, his reputation, especially as a 
portrait-painter, was soon established; his brilliant colour and 
lively touch attracted all the celebrities of the day — -actresses, 
public men and popular preachers flocking to his studio. Huet, 
bishop of Avranches, Cardinal de Noailles, the Duclos and 


President Lambert,, with his beautiful wife and daughter, are 
amongst his most noted subjects. It is, said that James II. 
recalled Largilliere to England on his accession to the throne in 
1685, that he declined the office of keeper of the royal collections, 
but that, during a short stay in London, he painted portraits of the 
king, the queen and the prince of Wales. This last is impossible, 
as the birth of the prince did not take place till 1688 * the three 
portraits, therefore, painted by Largilliere of the prince in his 
youth must all have been executed in Paris, to which city he 
returned some time before March 1686, when he was received by 
the Academy as a member, and presented as his diploma picture 
the fine portrait of Le Brun, now in the Louvre. He was received 
as an historical painter; but, although he Occasionally produced 
works of that class (“ Crucifixion, ” engraved by Roettiers), 
and also treated subjects of still life, it was in historical portraits 
that he excelled. Horace Walpole states that he left in London 
those of Pierre van der Meulen and of Sybrecht. Several of his 
works are at Versailles. The church of St Etienne du Mont at 
Paris contains the finest example of Largilli£re’s Work when 
dealing with large groups of figures; it is an ex voto offered by 
the city to St Genevieve, painted in 1694, and containing por- 
traits of all the leading officers of the municipality. Largilliere 
passed through every post of honour in the, Academy, until in 
1743 he was made chancellor. He died on the 20th of March 
1746. Jean Baptiste Oudry was the most distinguished of his 
pupils. Laxgilliere’s work found skilful interpreters in Van 
Schuppen, Edelinck, Desplaces, Drevet, Pitou and other 
engravers. 

LARGS, a police burgh and watering place of Ayrshire, 
Scotland. Pop. (1901) 3246. It is situated 43 m. W. by S. of 
Glasgow by the Glasgow & South-Western railway. Its fine 
beach and dry, bracing climate have attracted many wealthy 
residents, and the number of summer visitors is also large. 
The public buildings include the Clark hospital, the Victoria 
infirmary convalescent home and the Stevenson institute and 
mechanics’ library. Skelmorlie Aisle, the sole relic of the old 
parish church of St Columba, was converted into a mausoleum 
in 1636. Near it a mound covers remains, possibly those of the 
Norwegians who fell in the battle (1263) between Alexander III. 
and Haco, king of Norway. The harbour is used mainly by 
Clyde passenger steamers and yachtsmen. From the quay a 
broad esplanade has been constructed northwards round the 
bay, and there is an excellent golf course. Kelburne Castle, 
2 m. S., a seat of the earl of Glasgow, stands in romantic scenery. 
Fairlie, 3 m. S., another seaside resort, with a station on the 
Glasgow & South-Western railway, is the connecting-point 
for Millport on Great Cumbrae. Once a fishing village, it , has 
acquired a great reputation for its yachts. .. 

LARGUS, SCRIBONIUS, court physician to the emperor 
Claudius. About a.d. 47, at the request of Gaius Julius Callistus, 
the emperor’s freedman, he drew up a list of 271 prescriptions 
(Compositiones), most of them his own, although he acknowledged 
his indebtedness to his tutors, to friends and to the writings of 
eminent , physicians. Certain old wives’ remedies are also in- 
cluded. The work has no pretensions to style, and contains 
many colloquialisms. The greater part of it was transferred 
without acknowledgment to the work of Marcellus Empirictis 
(c. 410), De Medicamentis Empiricism Physicis , et Raiionabilibus y 
which is of great value for the correction of the text of Largus. 

See the edition of the Compositiones by G. Helmreich (Teubner 
series, 1887). 

LARINO (anc. Larinum) a town and episcopal see of the Molise 
(province of Campobasso), Italy, 32 m. N.E. of Campobasso by. 
rail (20 m. direct), 984 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1901) 7044, 
The cathedral, completed in 1319, has a good Gothic facade; the 
interior has to some extent been spoilt by later restoration. 
The campanile rests upon a Gothic arch erected in 1451. The 
Palazzo Comunale has a courtyard of the 1 6th century. That 
the ancient town (which is close to the modern) existed 
before the Roman supremacy had extended so far is proved by 
the coins. It lay in the 2nd Augustan region (Apulia), but the 
people belonged to the Frentani by race, Its strong position gave 



it importance in tHe military history of Italy from the Hanni- 
balic wars onwards. The town Was a municipium^ situated oil the 
main road to theS.E., which left the coast at Histonium (Vasto) 
and' ran from Larinum E. to Sipontuim From Larinum a branch 
road ran to Bovianum Vetus. Remains of its city walls, of its 
amphitheatre and also of baths, &c., exist, and it did not cease 
to be inhabited until after the earthquake of 1300, when the 
modern city was established. Cluentius, the client of Cicero, 
who delivered a speech in his favour, was a native of Larinum, 
his father having been praetor of the allied forces in the Social 
War. ■ > , . " ' • (T. As.) 

LARISSA (Tutb- Yeni Shehr, “ new town ”)? the most im- 
portant town of Thessaly, situated in a rich agricultural district 
on the right bank of the Salambria (Peneios, Peneus, Peneius) , 
about 35 m. N.W. of Volo, with which it is connected by rail. 
Pop. (1889) 13, bio, (1907) 18,001. Till 1881 it was the seat of a 
pasha in the vilayet of Jannina; it is now the capital of the Greek 
province and the seat of a nomarch. Its long subjection to 
Turkey has left little trace of antiquity, and the most striking 
features, in the general view are the minarets of the disused 
mdsques (only four are now in use) and the.. Mahommedan 
burying-grounds. It was formerly a Turkish military centre and 
most of the people were of Turkish blood. In the outskirts is a 
village of Africans from the Sudan — a curious remnant of the 
forces collected by Ali Pasha. The manufactures include Turkish 
leather, cotton, silk and tobacco; trade and industry, however, are 
far from prosperous, though improving owing to the immigra- 
tion of the Greek commercial element. Fevers and agues are 
prevalent owing to bad drainage and the overflowing of the river; 
and the death-rate is higher than the birth-rate. A considerable 
portion of the Turkish population emigrated in 1881; a further 
exodus took place in 1898.:’ The department of Larissa had | 
in 1907 a population of 95,066. 

Larissa, written Larisa on ancient coins and inscriptions, is near 
the site : of the Homeric Argissa. It appears in -early times, ; when 
Thessaly ‘ was mainly governed by a few aristocratic families, as an 
important city under the rule of the Aleuadae, whose authority 
extended over the whole district of Pelasgiotis. This powerful 
family possessed for many generations before 369 b.c. the privilege 
of furnishing the Tagus, or generalissimo, of the combined Thessalian 
forces; The principal rivals of the Aleuadae were the Scopadae of 
Crannon, the remains of which (called by the Turks Old Larissa) are 
about 14 m. to. the S.W. . The inhabitants sided with Athens during 
the Peloponnesian War, t and during the Roman invasion their city 
was of considerable importance. Since the 5th century it has been 
the seat of an .archbishop, who has now fifteen suffragans. Larissa 
was the. headquarters of Ali Pasha during the Greek War of Independ- 
ence, and of the crown prince Constantine during the Greco-T urkish 
War ; the flight of the Greek army frpm this place to Pharsala took 
place Orithe 23rd bf April 1897/ Notices of some ancietit inscriptions 
found- at Larissa are given by Miller in Melanges philologiques (Paris, 
1880); several sepulchral reliefs were found in the neighbourhood 
in 1882. , A few traces of the ancient acropolis and theatre are still 
visible. 

The name Larissa was common to many “ Pelasgian ” towns, and 
apparently signified a fortified city or burg, such as the citadel of 
Argos. Another town of the name in Thessaly was Larissa Gremaste, 
surnamed Pelasgia (Strabo .lx. p. 440), situated oh the slope of Mt. 
Othrys. (J. D. B.) 

LARISTAN, a sub-province of the province of Fars in Persia, 
bounded E. and N.E. by Kerman and S. by the Persian Gulf. 
It lies between 26° 30' and 28° 25' N. and between 52 0 30' and 
55° 3 p' .E, and has an extreme, breadth and length of 120 and 
210 m... respectively, with an area of about .20,000 sq. m. Pop, 
about 90,000. Laristan consists; mainly of mountain: ranges, in 
the. north and east, and of arid plains varied with rocky hills and 
saudy valleys stretching thence to the coast. In the highlands, 
where some fertile upland tracts produce corn, dates and other 
fruits, } the climate : is genial, but elsewhere it is extremely sultry, 
and om fhe low-lying coast lands malarious. Good water is 
everywhere so scarce that but for the rain preserved in cisterns 
the country would be mostly uninhabitable. . . Many cisterns are 
infested with Guinea worm ( filaria medinensis , Gm.). The 
coast is' chiefly occupied by Arab tribes who Were virtually inde- 
pendent, paying merely a nominal tribute to the shah’s govern- 
ment : until > i 1 8 9.8 . They reside , in small towns and mud forts 
scattered along the coast. The people of the interior are' mostly 


of the old Iranian stock, and there are also a few nomads of the 
Turkish Baharlfi tribe which came to Persia in the nth century 
when the province was subdued by a Turkish chief. Laristan 
remained an independent state under a Turkish ruler until 1602, 
when Shah Ibrahim Rhan was deposed and put to death by 
Shah ‘Abbas the Great. The province is subdivided into eight 
districts: (1) Lar, the capital and environs; with 34 villages; 
(2) Bikhah Ihsham with 11; (3) Bikhah Fal with 10; (4) 
Jehangiriyeh with 30; (5) Shibkuh with 36; (6) Fumistan with 
13; (7) Kauristan with 4; (8) Mazayijan with 6 villages. 
Lingah, with its principal place Bander Lingah and ii villages, 
formerly a part of Laristan, is now included in the “ Persian 
Gulf Ports,” a separate administrative division. Laristan is 
famous . for the condiment Called mdhiabeh (fish- j elly) , a com- 
pound of pounded small sprat-like fish, salt, mustard; nutmeg, 
cloves and other spices, used as a relish with nearly all foods. 

LARIVEY, PIERRE (c. 1550-1612), French dramatist, of 
Italian origin, was the son of one of the Giunta, the famous 
printers of Florence and Venice. The family was established 
at Troyes and had taken the name of Larivey or L’Arrivey, 
by way of translation from giunlo. Pierre Larivey appears to 
have cast horoscopes, and to have acted as clerk to the chapter 
of the church of St Etienne, of which he eventually became 
a canon. He has no claim to be the originator of French comedy. 
The Corrivarix of Jean de la Taille dates from 1562, but Larivey 
naturalized the Italian comedy of intrigue in France. He 
adapted, rather than translated, twelve Italian comedies into 
French prose. The first volume of the Comedies jacetieuses 
appeared in 1579, and the second in 1611. Only nine in all were 
printed.* The licence of the manners depicted in these plays 
is matched by the coarseness of the expression. Larivey ’s 
merit lies in the use of popular language in dialogue, which often 
rises to real excellence, and was not without influence on Moliere 
and Regnard. Moliere’s V Avare owes something to the scene 
in Larivey’s masterpiece, Les Esprits, where Severin laments 
the loss of his purse, and the opening scene of the piece seems 
to have suggested Regnard’s Retour imprevu . It is uncertain 
whether Larivey ’s plays were' represented, though they were 
evidently written for the stage. In any case prose comedy 
gained very little ground in popular favour before the time of 
Moliere. ' Larivey was the author of many translations, varying 
in subject from the Fac&tieuses nulls (1573) of Straparola to the 
Humanity de JSsus-Christ (1604) from Pietro Aretino. 

LARK ( 0 . Eng. Idwerce , Ger. Lerche , Dan. Laerke, Dutch Leeu - 
werik), & bird’s name used in a rather general sense, the specific 
meaning being signified by a prefix, as skylark, titlark, woodlark. 
It seems to be nearly conterminous with the Latin Alauda as 
used by older authors; and, 1 though this was to some extent 
limited by Linnaeus, several of the species included by him 
under the genus he so designated have long since been referred 
elsewhere. By Englishmen the word lark, used without qualifica- 
tion, almost invariably means the skylark, A lauda arvensis, 
which, as the best -known and most widely spread species through- 
out Europe, has been invariably considered the type of the genus. 
Of all birds it holds unquestionably the foremost place in English 
literature. It is ’one of the most favourite cage birds, as it will 
live for’ many years in captivity, and, except in the season of 
moult, will pour forth its thrilling song many times in an hour 
for weeks or months together. The skylark is probably the most 
plentiful of the class in western Europe. Not only does it 
frequent almost all unwooded districts in that quarter of the 
globe, but, unlike most birds, its numbers increase with the spread 
of agricultural improvement. Nesting chiefly in the growing 
corn, its eggs and young are protected in a great measure from 
molestation; ahd, as each pair of birds will rear several broods 

1 Le Laquais, frpm the Ragazzo of Ludovico Dolce; La Veuve , 
from the Vedova of Nicolo Buonaparte; Les Esprits, from the 
Aridosio of Lorenzino de Medicis; Le Morfondu, from the Gelosia of 
Antonio Grazzini ; Les Jaloux, from the Gelosi.oi Vincent Gabbiant; 
and Les Escplliers, from the Cecca of Girolamo Razzi, in the first 
volume; and in the second, Constance, from the Costanza of Razzi; 
Le Fidele, from the Fedele of Luigi Pasqualigo; and Les Troniperies , 
from the Inganni of N. Secchi. : 


in : the season, their produce on the average may be set down 
as at least , quadrupling the original stock : — the eggs in each 
nest varying from five to three. Young larks leave their birth- 
place as soon as they can shift for themselves. When the 
stubbles are cleared, old and young congregate in flocks. 

In Great Britain in the autumn they give place to others 
coming from more northerly districts, and then as winter succeeds 
in great part vanish, leaving but a tithe of the numbers previously 
present. On the approach of severe weather great flocks arrive 
from the continent of Europp. On the east coast of both Scotland 
and England this immigration has been noticed as occurring 
in a constant stream for as many as three days in succession. 
Farther inland the birds are observed “in numbers simply 
incalculable,’’ and “ in countless hundreds.” In these migrations 
enormous numbers are netted for the markets, but the rate of 
reproduction is so rapid, and the conditions of life so favourable 
in Europe that there is no reason to fear any serious diminution 
in the numbers of the species. 

The skylark’s range extends across the Old World from the 
Faeroe to the Kurile Islands. In winter it occurs in North 
China, Nepal, the Punjab, Persia, Palestine, Lower Egypt 
and Barbary. It sometimes strays to Madeira, and has been 
killed in Bermuda, though its unassisted appearance there is 
doubtful. It has been successfully introduced on Long Island, 
in the state of New York, into Hawaii and into New Zealand— 
in which latter it has become as troublesome a denizen as are 
some other subjects upon which acclimatization societies have 
exercised their activity. 




Fig. i.— A, Alauda agrestis ; B, Alauda arvensis. 


Allied to the skylark a considerable number of species have 
been described, of which perhaps a dozen may be deemed valid, 
besides a supposed local race, Alauda agrestis , the difference 
between which and the normal bird is shown in the annexed 
Woodqut (fig. i), kindly lent to this work by H. E. Dresser, in 
whose Birds of Europe it is described at length. These are found 
in various parts of Africa and Asia. 

The woodlark, Lullula arborea , is a much more local and, there- 
fore,, a far less numerous bird than the skylark, from which it 
may be easily distinguished by its finer bill, shorter tail, more 
spotted breast and light superciliary stripe. Though not actually 
inhabiting woods, as its common name might imply, it is seldom 
foiiod far from trees. Its song wants the variety and power of 
the skylark’s, but has a resonant sweetness peculiarly its own. 
The bird, however, requires much care in captivity. It has by 
no means so wide a range as the skylark, and perhaps the most 
eastern locality recorded for it is Erzerum, while its appearance 
in Egypt, and even in Algeria must be accounted rare. 

Not far removed from the foregoing is a group of larks char- 
acterized by a larger crest, a stronger and more curved bill, 
a rufous lining to the wings, and some other minor features. This 
group has been generally termed Galerita , and has for its type 
the crested lark, the Alauda cristata of Linnaeus, a bird common 
enough in parts of France and some other countries of the 
European continent, and one which has been obtained several 
times in the British Islands; Many of the birds of this group 
frequent the borders if not the interior of deserts, and such as 
do so exhibit a more or less pale coloration, whereby they are 


assimilated in hue to that of their haunts., The same character- 
istic may be observed in several other groups— especially 
those known as belonging to the genera Calandrella , Ammomanes 
and Certhilauda , some species of which are of a light sandy 
or cream colour. The genus last named is of very peculiar 
appearance, presenting in some respects an extraordinary 
resemblance to the hoopoes, so much so that the first specimen 
described was referred to the genus U pupa, and named U . 
alaudipes. The resemblance, however, is merely one of analogy. 


Fig. 2. — A, Lullula arborea \ B, Fig. 3. — A, Melanocorypha cal- 
Certhilauda. andra; B,Rhamphocorys clot-bey. 

There is, however, abundant evidence of the susceptibility 
of the Alaudine structure to modification from external circum- 
stances — in other words, of its plasticity; and perhaps no 
homogeneous group of Passeres could be found which better 
displays the working of natural selection. Almost every 
character that among Passerine birds is accounted most sure 
is in the larks found subject to modification. The form of the 
bill varies in an extraordinary degree. In the woodlark (fig. 

2, A), already noticed, it is almost as slender as a warbler’s; 
in Ammomanes it is short; in Certhilauda (fig. 2, B) it is elon- 
gated and curved; in Pyrrhulauda and Melanocorypha (fig. 

3, A) it is stout and finchlike; while in Rhamphocorys (fig. 
3, B) it is exaggerated to an extent that surpasses almost any 
Fringilline form, exceeding in its development that found in 
some members of the perplexing genus Paradoxornis, and even 
presenting a resemblance to the same feature in the far-distant 
Anastomus — the tomia of the maxilla not meeting those of the 
mandibula along their whole length, but leaving an open space 
between them. The hind claw, generally greatly elongated in 
larks, is in Calandrella (fig. 4) and some other genera reduced 


Fig. 4. — Calandrella brachydactyla . 

to a very moderate size. The wings exhibit almost every 
modification, from the almost entire abortion of the first primary 
in the skylark to its considerable development (fig. 5), and from 
tertials and scapulars of ordinary length to the extreme elonga- 
tion found in the Motacillidae and almost in certain Limicolae. 
The most constant character indeed of the Alaudidae would seem 
to be that afforded by the podotheca or covering of the tarsus, 
which is scutellate behind as well as in front, but a character 
easily overlooked. 1 

In the Old World larks are found in most parts of the 

1 By assigning far too great an importance to this superficial char- 
acter (in comparison with others), C. J. Sundevall ( Tentamen , pp. 
6:3-63) was induced to array the larks, hoopoes and several other 
heterogeneous groups in one “ series,” to which he applied the name 
of Scutelliplantares. 







LARKHALJ.- 

Balaearctic, Ethiopian and Indian regions; but only one genus, 
Mirafra, inhabits Australia, where it is represented by, so 
far as is ascertained, a single species, M. horsfieldi ; and there 
4 s no true lark indigenous to New Zealand. In the New World 
there is also only one genus, Otocorys , where it is represented 
by many races, some of which closely approach the Old World 
shore-lark, 0 . alpestris. The shore-lark is in Europe a native 
of only the extreme north, but is very common near the shores 
of the Varanger Fjord, and likewise breeds on mountain-tops 
farther south-west, though still well within the Arctic circle. 
The mellow tone of its call-note has obtained for it in Lapland 
a name signifying “ bell-bird,” and the song of the cock is 
lively, though not very loud. The bird trustfully resorts to 

the neighbourhood of 
houses, and even 
enters the villages 
of East Finmark in 
search of its food. 
It produces at least 
two broods in the 
season, and towards 
autumn migrates to 
lower latitudes in 
large flocks. These 
have been observed 
in winter on the 
east coast of Great 
Britain, and the 
species instead of 
being regarded, as it 

Fig. 5. — A, Alauda arborea; B, Certhi- once was, in the light 
lauda ; C, Melanocorypha calandra . of an accidental 

visitor to the United Kingdom, must now be deemed an almost 
regular visitor, though in very varying numbers. The observa- 
tions on its habits made by Audubon in Labrador have long 
been known, and often reprinted. Other congeners of this 
bird are the O. penicillata of south-eastern Europe, Palestine 
and central Asia — to which are referred by H. E. Dresser 
(B. Europe , iv. 401) several other forms originally described 

as distinct. All these birds, which have been termed horned 
larks, from the tuft of elongated black feathers growing on each 
side of the head, form a little group easily recognized by their 
peculiar coloration, which calls to mind some of the ringed 
plovers, Aegialitis. 

The name of lark is also frequently applied to many birds 
which do not belong to the Alaudidae as now understood. The 
mud-lark, rock-lark, tit-lark and tree-lark are pipits ( q.v .). 
The grasshopper-lark is one of the aquatic warblers (q.v .) , 
while the so-called meadow-lark of America is an Icterus 
(q.v.). Sand-lark and sea-lark are likewise names often given 
to some of the smaller members of the Limicolae. Of the true 
larks, Alaudidae , there may be perhaps about one hundred 
species, and it is believed to be a physiological character of 
the family that they moult but once in the year, while the 
pipits, which in general appearance much resemble them, undergo 
a double moult, as do others of the Motacillidae , to which they 
are most nearly allied. (A. N.) 

LARKHALL, a mining and manufacturing town of Lanark- 
shire, Scotland, near the left bank of the Clyde, 1 m. S.E. of 
Glasgow by the Caledonian railway. Pop. (1901) 11,879. The 
highest bridge in Scotland has been thrown across the river 
Avon, which flows close by. Brick-making is carried on at 
several of the adjoining collieries. Other industries include bleach- 
ing, silk- weaving, fire-clay and enamelling works, and a sanitary 
appliances factory. The town has a public hall and baths. 

LARKHANA, a town and district of British India, in Sind, 
Bombay. The town is on a canal not far from the Indus, and 
has. a station on the North-Western railway, 281 m. N. by E. 
of Karachi. It is pleasantly situated in a fertile locality, and 
is well laid out with wide streets and spacious gardens. It 
is a centre of trade, with manufactures of cotton, silk, leather, 
metal- ware and paper. Pop; (1901) 14,543. 
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The District of Larkhana, lying along the right bank of 
the Indus, was formed out of portions of Sukkuh and Karachi 
districts in 1901, and has an area of 5091 sq. m.; pop. (1901) 
656,083, showing an increase of 10% in the decade. Its western 
part is mountainous, but the remainder is a plain of alluvium 
watered by canals and well cultivated, being the most fertile 
part of Sind. The staple grain-crops are rice, wheat and millets*, 
which are exported, together with wool, cotton and other agricul- 
tural produce. Cotton cloth, carpets, salt and leather goods 
are manufactured, and dyeing is an important industry. The 
district is served by the North-Western railway. 

LARKSPUR, in botany, the popular name for species of 
Delphinium , a genus of hardy herbaceous plants belonging 
to the natural order Ranunculaceae (q.v.). They are of erect 
branching habit, with the flowers in terminal racemes, often 
of' considerable length. Blue is the predominating colour, 
but purple, pink, yellow ( D . Zalil or sulphur eum), scarlet . (D. 
cardinale) and white also occur; the “ spur ” is produced 
by the elongation of the upper sepal. The field or rocket larkspur 
(D. A j acts), the branching larkspur (D. consolida), D: cardio- 
petalum and their varieties, are charming annuals; height 
about 18 in. The spotted larkspur (D. requienii) and a* few 
others are biennials. The perennial larkspurs, however, are the 
most gorgeous of the family. There are numerous species of 
this group, natives of the old and new worlds,, and a great number 
of varieties, raised chiefly from D. exaltatum , D. formosum 
and D. grandiflorum . Members of this group vary from 2 ft. 
to 6 ft. in height. ; 

The larkspurs are of easy cultivation, either in beds or herbace- 
ous borders; the soil should be deeply dug and manured. The 
annual varieties are best sown early in April, where they are 
intended to flower, and suitably thinned out as growth is made. 
The perennial kinds are increased by the division of existing 
plants in spring, or by cuttings taken in spring or autumn 
and rooted in pots in cold frames. The varieties cannot be 
perpetuated with certainty by seed. Seed is the most popular 
means, however, of raising larkspurs in the majority of gardens, , 
and is suitable for all ordinary purposes; it should be sown 
as soon as gathered, preferably in rows in nursery beds; and 
the young plants transplanted when ready. They should 
be fit for the borders in the spring of the following year, and 
if strong, should be planted in groups about 3 ft. apart. DeL 
phiniums require exposure to light and air. Given plenty 
of space in a rich soil, the plants rarely require to be staked 
except in windy localities. 1 

LARNACA, Larnica or Larneca (anc. Citium, Turk; 
Tuzla), a town of the island of Cyprus, at the head of a bay 
on the south coast, 23 m. S.S.E. from Nicosia. Pop. (1901) 
7964. It is the principal port of the island, exporting barley, 
wheat, cotton, raisins, oranges, lemons and gypsum. There 
is an iron pier 450 ft. long, but vessels anchor in the bay in 
from 1 6 to 70 ft. of water. Larnaca occupies the: site of the ancient 
Citium, but the citadel of the ancient city was used to fill up 
the ancient harbour in 1879. The modern and principal resi- 
dential part of the town is called Scala. Mycenaean tombs 
and other antiquities have been found (see Cyprus). 

LA ROCHE, a small town in the Belgian Ardennes, notice- 
able for its antiquity and its picturesque situation. Pop. (1904) 
2065. Its name is derived from its position on a rock command- 
ing the river Ourthe, which meanders round the little place, 
and skirts the rock on which are the interesting ruins of the old 
castle of the 11th century. This is supposed to have been 
the site of a hunting box of Pippin, and certainly the counts 
of La Roche held it in fief from his descendants, the Carolingian 
rulers. In the 12th century they sold it to the counts of Luxem- 
burg. In the 1 6th and 17th centuries the French and Imperial- 
ists frequently fought in its neighbourhood, and at Tenneville, 
not far distant, is shown the tomb of an English officer named 
Barnewall killed in one of these encounters in 1692. La Roche 
is famous as a tourist centre on account of its fine sylvan scenery. 
Among the local curiosities is the Diable-Chateau, a freak of 
nature, being the apparent replica of a medieval castle* La 
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Roche is connected by steam tramway with Melreux, a station 
on the main line from Marloie to Liege. 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, the name of an old French family 
which is derived from a castle 1 in the province of Angoumois 
(department of Charente), which was in its possession in the 
nth century. Frangois de La Rochefoucauld (1494-15 17), 
godson of King Francis I., was made count in 1515. At the time 
of the wars of religion the family fought for the Protestant 
cause. Frangois (1 588-1650) was created duke and peer of France 
by Louis XIII. in 1622. His son Frangois was the author of 
the Maxims , and the son of the latter acquired for his house 
the estates of La Roche-Guyon and Liancourt by his marriage 
with Jeanne Charlotte du Plessis-Liancourt. Alexandre, due de 
La Rochefoucauld (d. 1762), left two daughters, who married 
into the Roye branch of the family. Of the numerous branches 
of the family the most famous are those of Roucy, Roye, Bayers, 
Doudeauville, Randan and Estissac, which all furnished distin- 
guished statesmen and soldiers. 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, FRANCOIS DE (1613-1680), the 
greatest maxim writer of France, one of her best memoir writers, 
and perhaps the most complete and accomplished representative 
of her ancient nobility, was born at Paris in the Rue des Petits 
Champs on the 15th of September 1613. The author of the 
Maxims, who during the lifetime of his father (see above) and 
part of his own most stirring years bore the title of prince de 
Marcillac, was somewhat neglected in the matter of education, 
at least of the scholastic kind; but he joined the army before 
he was sixteen, and almost immediately began to make a figure 
in public life. He had been nominally married a year before 
to Andree de Vivonnej who seems to have been an affectionate 
wife, while not a breath of scandal touches her — two points in 
which La Rochefoucauld was perhaps more fortunate than he 
deserved. For some years Marcillac continued to take part in 
the annual campaigns, where he displayed the utmost bravery, 
though he never obtained credit for much military skill. Then 
he passed under the spell of Madame de Chevreuse, the first of 
three celebrated women who successively influenced his life. 
Through Madame de Chevreuse he became attached to the queen, 
Anne of Austria, and in one of her quarrels with Richelieu 
and her husband a wild scheme seems to have , been formed, 
according to which Marcillac was to carry her off to Brussels 
on a pillion. These caballings against Richelieu, however, had 
no more serious results (an eight days’ experience of the Bastille 
excepted) than occasional exiles, that is to say, orders to retire 
to his father’s estates. After the death, of the great minister 
(1642), opportunity seemed to be favourable to the vague 
ambition which then animated half the nobility of France. 
Marcillac became one of the so-called importants, and took an 
active part in reconciling the queen and Conde in a league against 
Gaston of Orleans. But ,the growing credit of Mazarin came 
in his way, and the liaison in which about this time (1645), he 
became entangled with the beautiful duchess of Longueville 
made him irrevocably a Frondeur. He was a conspicuous figure 
in the siege of Paris, fought desperately in the desultory engage- 
ments which were constantly taking place, and was severely 
wounded at the siege of Mardyke. In the second Fronde Marcillac 
followed the fortunes of Conde, and the death of his father, 
which happened at the time (1650), gave rise to a characteristic 
incident. The nobility of the province gathered to the funeral, 
and the new duke de La Rochefoucauld took the opportunity of 
persuading them to follow him in am attempt on the royalist 
garrison of Saumur,. which, however, was not successful. We 
have no space to follow La Rochefoucauld through the tortuous 
cabals and negotiations of the later Fronde; it is sufficient to 
say that he was always brave and generally unlucky.' His run 
of bad fortune reached its, climax, in the battle of the Faubourg 
Saint Antoine (1652), where he was shot through the head, and 
it was thought that he would lose the sight of both eyes. It was 
nearly a year before he recovered, and then he found himself 
at his country seat of Verteuil, with no result of twenty years’ 

1 The castle was largely rebuilt in the reign of Francis I., and is 
one of the finest specimens of the. Renaissance architecture In F ranee. 


fighting and intriguing except impaired health, a .: seriously 
embarrassed fortune, and some cause for bearing 1 a grudge 
against , almost every party and man of importance in the state. 
He spent some }mars in this retirement, and he was 'fortunate, 
enough (thanks chiefly to the fidelity of Gourville, who had been 
in his service, and who, passing into the service of Mazarin and 
of Conde, had acquired both wealth and influence) to be able 
to repair in some measure the breaches in his fortune. He did 
not, however, return to court life much before Mazarin ’s death, 
when Louis XIV. was on the eve of , assuming absolute power, 
and the turbulent aristocratic anarchy of the Fronde was a thing 
utterly of the past. . 

Somewhat earlier, La Rochefoucauld had taken his place 
in the salon of Madame de Sable, a member of the old Rambouillet 
coterie, and the founder of a kind of successor to it. It was 
known that he, like almost all his more prominent contemporaries, 
had spent his solitude in writing memoirs, while the special 
literary employment of the Sable salon was the fabrication of 
Sentences and Maxims. In 1662, however, more trouble than 
reputation, and not a little of both, was given to him by a 
surreptitious publication of his memoirs, or what purported 
to be his memoirs, by the Elzevirs. Many of his old friend's. were 
deeply wounded, and he hastened to deny flatly the authenticity 
of the publication, a denial which (as it seems, without'any 
reason) was not very generally accepted. Three years later 
(1665) he published, though without his name, the still more 
famous Maxims; which at once established him high among the 
men of letters of the time. About the same date began the 
friendship with Madame de la Fayette, which lasted till the end 
of .his life. The glimpses which we have of him henceforward 
are chiefly derived from the letters of Madame de Sevigne, and, 
though they show him suffering agonies from gout, are on the 
whole pleasant. He had a circle 6f devoted friends;, he was 
recognized as a moralist and man of letters of the first rank; 
he might have entered the Academy for the asking; and in, the 
altered measure of the times his son, the prince de Marcillac, to 
whom some time before his death he resigned, his titles and 
honours, enjoyed a considerable position at court. Above all, 
La Rochefoucauld was generally recognized by his contemporaries 
from the king downward as a type of the older noblesse as it 
was before the sun of the great monarch dimmed its brilliant 
qualities. This position he has retained until the present day. 
He died at Paris on the 17 th of March 1680, of the disease which 
had so long tormented him. ^ 

La Rochefoucauld’s character, if considered without the 
prejudice which a dislike to his ethical views has sometimes 
occasioned, is thoroughly respectable and even amiable. Like 
almost all his contemporaries, he saw in politics little more than 
a chessboard where the people at large- were but pawns. The 
weight of testimony, however, inclines to the conclusion that he 
was unusually scrupulous in his conduct, and that his comparative 
ill-success in the struggle arose more from this scrupulousness 
than from anything else. He has been charged yvith irresolution, 
and there is some ground for admitting: the charge so far as to 
pronounce him one of those the keenness of whose intellect, 
together with their apprehension of both sides of a question, 
interferes with their capacity as men of action. But there is 
no ground whatever for the view which represents the Maxims 
as the me, re outcome of the spite of a disappointed intriguer, 
disappointed through his own want of skill rather than of 
fortune. 

His importance as a social and historical figure is, however, 
far inferior to his importance in literature. His work in this 
respect consists of three parts— letters, Memoirs and the Maxims . 
His letters exceed one hundred in number, and are biographically 
valuable, besides displaying not a few of his literary character- 
istics; but they need, not further detain ,us. The Memoirs , 
when they are read in their proper form, yield in. literary merit, 
in interest, and in value to no memoirs of the time, not even to 
those of Retz, between whom and La Rochefoucauld there, was 
a strange mixture of. enmity and esteem which resulted in a 
couple of most characteristic “ portraits.” But their history is 
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(unique in its strangeness. It has been said, that a pirated edition 
appeared • in Holland, and this, despite the author’s protest, 
continued to be reprinted for some thirty years. It has been 
now- proved to be a mere cento of the work of half a dozen 
different men, scarcely a third of which is La Rochefoucauld’s, 
and which eould only, have been possible at a time when it was 
the habit- of persons who frequented literary society to copy pell- 
mell in commonplace books the MS. compositions of their friends 
and iothersv Some years after La Rochefoucauld’s death a new 
recension appeared, somewhat less incorrect than the former, but 
still largely adulterated, and this held its ground for more than a 
century. Only in 1817 did anything like a genuine edition (even 
then by no (means perfect) appear. The Maxims , however, had 
no such fate. The author re-edited them frequently during his 
life, with alterations and additions; a few were added after his 
death, and it is usual now to print the whole of them, at what- 
ever time they appeared, together. Thus taken, they amount to 
about seven hundred in number, in hardly any case exceeding 
half a page in length, and more frequently confined to two or 
three lines. The view of conduct which they illustrate. is usually 
and not quite incorrectly summed up in the words “ everything 
is reducible to the motive of self-interest.” But though not 
absolutely incorrect, the phrase is misleading. The Maxims are 
in no respect mere deductions from or applications of any such 
general theory. They are on the contrary independent judg- 
ments on different, relations of life, different affections of the 
human mind, and. so forth, from which, taken together, the 
general view may be deduced or rather composed.! Sentimental 
moralists have protested loudly against this view, yet it is easier 
to declaim against it in general than to find a flaw in the several 
parts of which it is made up* With a few exceptions La Roche- 
foucauld’s. maxims represent the matured result of the reflection 
of a man deeply versed in the business and pleasures of the world, 
and possessed. of an extraordinarily fine and acute intellect, on 
the conduct and motives which have guided himself and his 
fellows. There is as little' trace in them of personal spite as of 
forfanterie de vice. But the astonishing excellence of the literary 
medium in which, they are conveyed, isr even more remarkable 
than the general soundness of their ethical import. In uniting 
the four qualities of brevity, clearness, fulness of meaning and 
point, La Rochefoucauld, has no rival. His Maxims are never 
mere epigrams; they are never platitudes; they are never dark 
sayings. He’ has pucked them so full of meaning that it would be 
impossible to pack them closer, yet there: is no undue com- 
pression;, he has sharpened their point to the utmost, yet there 
is no loss of substance. The comparison which occurs most 
frequently, and which is perhaps on the whole the justest, is 
that of a bronze medallion, : and it applies to the matter no less 
than to ; the form. Nothing , is left unfinished, yet none of the 
workmanship is finical. The sentiment, far from being merely 
hard, as the sentimentalists pretend, has a vein of melancholy 
poetry running through it which calls to mind the traditions of 
La Rochefoucauld’s, devotion, to the romances of chivalry. 
The maxims are never: shallow.;! each is the text for a whole 
sermon of application and corollary which any one of thought 
and experience, can. write. Add to all this that the language in 
which they are written . is French, ' still at almost its greatest 
strength, and chastened but 'as yet riot emasculated By the 
reforming influence .of the 17th century, and it is not necessary 
to say more. To the literary critic no less than to the irian of 
the world La Rochefoucauld ranks among the scanty number of 
pocket-books, to be read and re-read with ever new admiration, 
instruction and delight. - 

The editions of La Rochefoucauld’s Maxims (as the full title runs, 
Reflexions om sentences et maximes morales) published in his lifetime 
bear, the dates 1665 . (editio princeps) , 1666,. 1671, 1.675, 1678. An 
important edition which appeared after his death in 1693 may rank 
almost with these. As long as the Memoirs remained in the state 
above described, no edition Of them need be mentioned, and none of 
the complete works was possible. The previous more or less complete 
editions are all superseded by that of MM Gilbert and Gourdault 
(186*8-1883), in the series, of “ Grands Ecrivains (de la France,” 3 vols. 
There are’ still some puzzles as to the text ; but this edition supplies 
all 'available material in regard to them. The handsomest separate 


edition of the Maxims ; is the so-called Edition des bibliophiles (1 870); 
but cheap and handy issues are plentiful. See the English version 
by G. H. Powell (1903). Nearly all the great French critics of the 
19th century have dealt more or less with La Rochefoucauld: the 
chief -recent monograph on him is that of J. Bourdeau in the Grands 
ecrivains frangais (1893)., (G. Sa.) 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD-LIANCOURT, FRANCOIS ALEX- 
ANDRE FRiSDlSRIC, Due de (1747-1827), French social re- 
former, was born at La Rpche Guyon on the nth of January 
1747, the son of Francois Armand de La Rochefoucauld, due 
d’Estissac, grand master of the royal wardrobe. The due de 
Liancourt became an officer of carbineers, and married at 
seventeen. A visit to England seems to have suggested the 
establishment of a model farm at Liancourt, where he reared 
cattle imported from England and Switzerland. He also set up ? 
spinning machines on his estate, and founded a school of arts 
and crafts for the sons of soldiers, which became in 1788 the ficole 
des Enfants de la Patrie under royal protection. Elected to the 
states-general of 1789 he sought in vain to support the cause of 
royalty while furthering the, social reforms he had at heart. On 
the -1 2th ; of July, two days before the fall of the Bastille, he 
warned Louis. XVI. of the state of affairs in Paris, and met 
his exclamation that there was a revolt with the answer, “ Non ,■ 
sire y c’est une revolution” On the 18th of July he became 
president of the Assembly. Established in command of a military 
division in Normandy, he offered Louis a refuge in Rouen, and, 
failing in this effort, assisted him with a large srim of money. 
After the events of the 10th of August 1792 he fled to England, 
where he was the guest of Arthur Young, and thence passed to 
America. After the assassination of his cousin, Louis- Alexandre, 
due de La Rochefoucauld d’Enville, at Gisors on the 14th of 
September 1792 he assumed the title of due de La Rochefoucauld. 
He returned to Paris in 1799, but received small favour from 
Napoleon. At the Restoration he entered the House of Peers, 
but Louis XVIII; refused to reinstate him as master of the 
wardrobe, although his father had paid 400,000 francs for 
the honour. Successive governments, revolutionary and other-' 
wise, recognized the value of his institutions at Liancourt, 
and he was for twenty-three years government inspector of his 
school of arts and crafts, which had been removed to Chalons. 
He was one of the first promoters of vaccination in France; 
he established a dispensary in Paris, and he was an active 
member of the central boards of administration for hospitals, 
prisons and agriculture. His opposition to the government in 
the House of Peers led to his removal in 1823 from the honorary 
positions he held, while the vaccination committee, of which 
he was president, was suppressed. The academies of science and 
of medicine admitted him to their membership by way of 
protest. Official hostility pursued him even after his 'death 
(27th of March 1827), for the old pupils of his school were charged 
by the military at his funeral. His works, chiefly on economic 
questions, include books on the English system of taxation, 
poor-relief and education. 

His eldest son, Fran gois, due de La Rochefoucauld (1765—1848), 
succeeded his father in the House of Peers, The second, Alexandre, 
cbmte de La Rochefoucauld (1767-1841), married a San Domingo 
heiress allied to the Beauharnais family. Mme de La Rochefoucauld 
became dame d’honneur to the empress Josephine, and their eldest 
daughter married a brother-in-law of Pauline Bonaparte, Princess 
Borghese. La Rochefoucauld became ambassador successively to 
Vienna (1805) and to the Hague (1808-18 10), where he negotiated 
the union of Holland with France. During the “ Hundred Days ” 
he was made a peer of France. He subsequently devoted himself to 
philanthropic work, and in 1822 became deputy to the Chamber and 
sa.t with the constitutional royalists. He was again raised to the 
peerage in 183 1 . 

The third son, Frederic Gaetan, marquis de La Rochefoucauld- 
Liancourt (1779-1863), was a zealous philanthropist and ri partisari 
of constitutional monarchy. He took no part in politics (after 1848. 
The marquis wrote on social questions, notably on prison administra- 
tion; he edited the works of La Rochefoucauld, and the memoirs of 
Condorcet ; and he was the author of some vaudevilles, tragedies 
and poems. 

LA ROCHEJACQUELEIN, DE, the name of an ancient French 
family of La Vendee, celebrated for its devotion to the throne 
during and after the Revolution. Its origirial name Was Duverjger, 
deriVed from a fief hear Bressuire in Poitou, and its pedigree 
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is traceable to the 13 th century. In 1505 Gui Du verger 
married Renee, heiress of Jacques Lemartin, seigneur de La 
Rochejacquelein, whose name he assumed. His grandson, 
Louis Duverger, seigneur de La Roche jacquelein, was a devoted 
adherent of Henry II., and was badly wounded at the battle of 
Arques; other members of the family were also distinguished 
soldiers, and the seigniory was raised to a countship and mar- 
quisate in reward for their services. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution the chief of the family 
was Henri Louis Auguste, marquis de La Roche jacquelein, 
marichal de camp in the royal army, who had three sons named 
after himself— Henri, Louis and Auguste. The marquis fled 
abroad with his second son Louis at the time of the emigration 
of the nobles. He entered the service of Great Britain, and died 
in San Domingo in 1802. 

Henri, comte de La Rochejacquelein, born at Dubertien, 
near Chatillon, sur Sevres, on the 20th of August 1772, did not 
emigrate with his father. He served in the constitutional 
guard of the king, and remained in Paris' till the execution of 
Louis XVI. He then took refuge with the marquis de Lescure 
on his own estates in Poitou. When the anti-clerical policy 
of the revolutionary powers provoked the rising of the peasantry 
of La Vendee, he put himself at the head of the men of his 
neighbourhood, and came rapidly to the front among the gentle- 
men whom the peasants took for leaders. In spite of his youth 
and his reluctance to assume the responsibility, he was chosen 
as commander-in-chief after the defeat of the Vendeans by the 
republicans at Cholet. His brilliant personal courage, his 
amiability and his loyalty to the cause make him a very attractive 
figure, but a commander-in-chief of the Vendeans, who came 
and went as they pleased, had little real power or opportunity 
to display the qualities of a general. The comte de La Roche- 
jacquelein had in fact to obey his army, and could only display 
his personal valour in action. He could not avert the mistaken 
policy which led to the rout at Le Mans, and was finally shot 
in an obscure skirmish at Nouaille on the 4th of March 1794. 

Louis, marquis de La Rochejacquelein, the younger brother 
of Henri, accompanied his father in the emigration, served in 
the army of Conde, and entered the service of England in America. 
He returned to France during the Consulate, and in 1801 married 
the marquise de Lescure, widow of his brother’s friend, who 
was mortally wounded at Cholet. Marie Louise Victoire de 
Donnissan, born at Versailles on the 25th of October 1772, 
belonged to a court family and was the god-daughter of Mme 
Victoire, daughter of Louis XV. At the age of seventeen she 
married the marquis de Lescure, whom she accompanied in the 
war of La Vendee. After his death she went through various 
adventures recorded in her memoirs, first published at Bordeaux 
in 1815. They are of extreme interest, and give a remarkable 
picture of the war and the fortunes of the royalists. She saved 
much of her own property and her first husband’s, when a con- 
ciliatory policy was adopted after the fall of the Terrorists. 
After her second marriage she lived with her husband on her 
estates, both refusing all offers to take service with Napoleon. 
In 1814 they took an active part in the royalist movement in 
and , about Bordeaux. In 1815 the marquis endeavoured to 
bring about another Vendean rising for the king, and was 
shot in a skirmish with the Imperialist forces at the Pont des 
Marthes on the 4th of June 1815. The marquis died at Orleans 
in 1857. 

Their eldest son, Henri Auguste George marquis de La 
Rochejacquelein, born at Chateau Citran in the Gironde on 
the 28th of September 1805, was educated as a soldier, served 
in, Spain in 1822, and as a volunteer in the Russo-Turkish War 
of 1828. During the reign of Louis Philippe he adhered to the 
legitimist policy of his family, but he became reconciled to the 
government of Napoleon III. and was mainly known as a clerical 
orator and philanthropist. He died on the 7th of January 
1867. 

His son and successor, Julien Marie Gaston, born at Chartres 
on the 27th of March 1833, was an active legitimist deputy 
ip the Assembly chosen at the close of the German War of 


1870-1871. He was a strong opponent of Thiers, and continued 
to contest constituencies as a legitimist with varying fortunes 
till his death in 1897. 

Authorities. — Henri de La Rochejacquelein et la guerre de la 
Vendee d’apres des documents inedits (Niort, 1890) ; A. F. Nettement, 
Vie de Mme la Marquise de La Rochejacquelein (Paris, 1876). The 
Memoirs of the marquise were translated into English by Sir 
Walter Scott, and issued as a volume of “ Constable’s Miscellany ” 
(Edinburgh, 1827). 

LA ROCHELLE, a seaport of western France, capital of the 
department of Charente-Inferieure, 90 m. S. by E. of Nantes 
on the railway to Bordeaux. Pop. (1906) town 24,524, commune 
33,858. La Rochelle is situated on the Atlantic coast on an 
inlet opening off the great bay in which lie the islands of Re 
and Oleron. Its fortifications, constructed by Vauban, have a 
circuit of 3^ m. with seven gates. Towards the sea are three 
towers, of which the oldest (1384) is that of St Nicholas. The 
apartment in the first storey was formerly used as a chapel. 
The Chain Tower, built towards the end of the 14th century, 
is so called from the chain which guarded the harbour at this 
point; the entrance to the tidal basin was at one time spanned 
by a great pointed arch between the two towers. The lantern 
tower (1445-1476), seven storeys high, is surmounted by a lofty 
spire and was once used as a lighthouse. Of the ancient gateways 
only one has been preserved in its entirety, that of the “ Grosse 
Horloge,” a huge square tower of the 14th or 15th century, 
the corner turrets of which have been surmounted with trophies 
since 1746. The cathedral of La Rochelle (St Louis or St 
Bartholomew) is a heavy Grecian building (1742-1762) with a 
dome above the transept, erected on the site of the old 
church of St Bartholomew, destroyed in the 16th century and 
now represented by a solitary tower dating from the 14th 
century. Externally the town-house is in the Gothic style of 
the latter years of the 15th century and has the appearance of 
a fortress, though its severity is much relieved by the beautiful 
carving of the two entrances, of the machicolations and of the 
two belfries. The buildings looking into the inner court are in 
the Renaissance style (16th and early 17th centuries) and 
contain several fine apartments. In the old episcopal palace 
(which was in turn the residence of Sully, the prince of Conde, 
Louis XIII., and Anne of Austria, and the scene of the marriage 
of Alphonso VI. of Portugal with a princess of Savoy) accommoda- 
tion has been provided for a library, a collection of records and 
a museum of art and antiquities. Other buildings of note are 
an arsenal with an artillery museum, a large hospital, a special 
Protestant hospital, a military hospital and a lunatic asylum 
for the department. In the botanical gardens there are museums 
of natural history. Medieval and Renaissance houses give a 
peculiar character to certain districts: several have French, 
Latin or Greek inscriptions of a moral or religious turn and in 
general of Protestant origin. Of these old houses the most 
interesting is one built in the midddle of the 16th century and 
wrongly known as that of Henry II. The parade-ground, 
which forms the principal public square, occupies the site of the 
castle demolished in 1 590. Some of the streets have side-arcades; 
the public wells are fed from a large reservoir in the Champ 
de Mars; and among the promenades are the Cours des Dames 
with the statue of Admiral Duperre, and outside the Charruyer 
Park on the west front of the ramparts, and the Mail, a beautiful 
piece of greensward. In this direction are the sea-bathing 
establishments. 

La Rochelle is the seat of a bishopric and a prefect, and has 
tribunals of first instance and of commerce, a chamber of com- 
merce and a branch of the Bank of France; its educational 
establishments include an ecclesiastical seminary, a lycee and 
a training college for girls. Ship-building, saw-milling and the 
manufacture of briquettes and chemicals, sardine and tunny- 
preserving and petroleum-refining are among the industries. 
The rearing of oysters and mussels and the exploitation of salt 
marshes is carried on in the vicinity. 

The inlet of La Rochelle is protected by a stone mole con- 
structed by Richelieu and visible at low tide. The harbour, one 
of the safest on the coast, is entered by a channel 2730 yds. long, 
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find comprises an duter harbour opening on the one hand into a 
floatingbasin, on the other into a tidal basin with another floating 
basin adjoining it. (Behind the tidal basin is the Maubec reservoir, 
the waters of which,, along with those of the Marans canal, help 
to scour the port and navigable channel. Some 200 sailing ships 
are engaged in the fisheries, and the fish market of La Rochelle is 
the most important oil the west coast. The harbour is, however, 
inaccessible to the largest vessels', for the accommodation of 
which the port of La Pallice, inaugurated in 1891, was created. 
Lying about 3 m. W.S.W. of La Rochelle, this port opens into 
the bay opposite the eastern extremity of the island of Re. 
It was artificially excavated and affords safe anchorage in all 
weathers. The outer port,, protected by two jetties, has an area 
of 29 acres and a depth of 16 J ft. below lowest tide-level* At 
the extremity : of the breakwater is a wharf where ships may 
discharge without entering the basin. A lock connects with 
the inner basin, which has an area of .27 acres, with 5900 ft. of 
quayage, a minimum depth of 28 ft., and depths of 29 J ft. and 
36 ft. at high, neap and spring tides. Connected With! the basin 
are two graving docks. La Pallice has regular communication 
with South America by the vessels of the Pacific Steam Naviga- 
tion : Company and by those of other companies with London, 
America, West Africa, Egypt and the Far East. The port; has 
petroleum refineries and chemical manure works. 

In 1906 there entered the port of La Rochelle,: including the 
dock of La Pallice, 441 vessels with a tonnage of 629,038, and 
cleared 468 vessels with a tonnage; of 664,861 (of which 235 of 
24 1; 146 tons cleared with ballast). These figures do not include 
vessels entering from, or clearing for, other ports in • France. 
The imports (value, £1,276,000 in 1900 as compared with 
£1,578,000 in 1907) include coal and patent fuel, superphosphates, 
natural phosphates, nitrate of soda, pyrites, building-timber, 
wines and alcohol, pitch* dried codfish, petroleum, jute, wood- 
pulp; Exports (value, £ 1,2 94,000 in 1900 ; £1,979,000 in 1907) 
include wine and brandy, fancy goods, woven goods, garments, 
skins, coal and briquettes, furniture, potatoes. 

La Rochelle existed at the close of the iotli century under the name 
of Rupella. It belonged to the barony 6f Chatelaillon, which was 
annexed > by the duke of Aquitaine and succeeded Chatelaillon as 
chief town in Aunis. 1 11 1199 it received a communal charter from 
Eleanor, duchess of Guienne, and it was in its harbour that John 
Lackland disembarked when he came to tty to recover the domains 
seized by Philip Augustus. Captured by Louis VI II: in 1224, it 
was restored to the English in 1360 by the treaty of Br6tigny, but 
it shook off the yoke of the foreigner when Du Gueselin recovered 
Saintonge. During the 14th, 15th and 16th, centuries La Rochelle, 
then an almost independent commune, was one of the great maritime 
cities of France: From its harbour in 1402 Jean de Bethehcourt 
set out for the conquest of the Canaries, and its seamen were the 
first to turn to account the discovery of t/he new world. The salt- 
tax provoked a rebellion at Rochelle , which Francis L repressed 
in person; in 1568 the town secured exemption by the payment of 
a large^um. At the Reformation La Rochelle early became One of 
the ; Chief centres of Calvinism, and during the religious wars it 
armed privateers which preyed on Catholic vessels in the Channel and 
on the high seas. ^ In 1571 a synod of , the Protestant churches of 
France was held within its walls under the presidency of Beza for the 
purpose ; of drawing tip a Confession of faith. After the massacre of 
St Bartholomew, La Rochelle held out for six and a half months 
against the Catholic army, which was 'ultimately obliged to raise the 
siege after losing more, than 20,000 men. The, peace of the 24th. qf 
June 1573,, signed by the people of La Rochelle in the name of all the 
Protestant party, granted the Calvinists full liberty of worship in 
several places of safety. Under Henry IV. the town remained quiet, 
but under Louis XIII; it put itself again at the head of the Huguenot 
party. Its vessels; blockaded the mouth of the Gironde and stopped 
the commerce of Bordeaux, and also seized the islands of R6 and 
Ol6rori and several vessels of the royal fleet. Richelieu then re- 
solved to subdue the town once for all. In spite of the assistance 
rendered by the English troops under Buckingham and in spite of 
the fierce energy of their mayor Guiton, the people of La Rochelle 
were obliged to , capitulate after a year’s siege (October 1 628) . 
During this investment Richelieu raised the celebrated mole which 
cut off the town from the open sea. La Rochelle then became the 
principal port for the trade between France and the colony of Canada. 
But the revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685) deprived it of some 
thousands of its most industrious inhabitants, and the loss of Canada 
by 1 France completed for the time the ruin of its commerce. Its 
privateer s^ however, maintained a vigorous struggle with the English 
during, the republic; and the empire. : 


See P. Suzanne, La Rochelle pittoresqu'e (La Rochelle, 1903), arid 
E. Couneau, La Rochelle disparue (La Rochelle, 1904). 

LA ROCHE-SUR-YON, a town of western France, capital of 
the department of Vendee, on an eminence on the right bank 
of the Yon, 48 m. S. of Nantes on the railway to Bordeaux. 
Pop. (1906) town 10,666, commune 13,685. The castle of La 
Roche, which probably existed before the time of the crusades, 
and was frequently attacked or taken in the Hundred Years’ 
War and ip the wars of religion, was finally dismantled under 
Louis XIII. When Napoleon in 1804 made this place, then of 
no importance, the chief town of a department, the stones from 
its ruins were employed in the erection of the administrative 
buildings, which, being all produced at once after a regular .plan, 
have a monotonous effect. The equestrian statue of Napoleon I. 
in an immense square overlooking the rest of the town; the 
statue of General Travot, who was engaged in the “ pacification ” 
of La Vendee; the museum, with several paintings by P. Baudry, 
a native artist, of whom there is a statue in the town, are the onjy 
objects of interest. Napoleon- Vendee and Bourbon- Vendee, the 
names borne by the town according to the dominance of either 
dynasty, gave place to the original name after the revolution of 
1870. The town is the seat of a prefect and a court of assizes, 
and has a tribunal of first instance, a chamber of, commerce, a 
branch of the Bank of France, a lycee for boys and training 
colleges for both sexes. It is a market for farm-produce, horses 
and cattle, and has flour-mills. The dog fairs of La Roche are 
well known. 

LAROMIGUlflRE, PIERRE (1756-1837), French philosopher, 
was born at Livignac on the 3rd of November 1756, and died on 
the 1 2th of August 1837 in Paris. As professor of philosophy 
at Toulouse he was unsuccessful and incurred the censure of 
the parliament by a thesis on the rights of property in connexion 
with taxation. Subsequently he came to Paris, where he was 
appointed professor of logic in the ficole Normale and lectured 
in the Prytanee. In 1799 he was made a member of the Tri- 
bunate, and in 1833 of the Academy of Moral and Political 
Science. In 1793 he published Pr ojet d’ elements de metaphysique , 
a work characterized by lucidity and excellence of style. He 
wrote also two Memoires , read before the Institute, Les Paradoxes 
de , Condillac (1805) and Leqons de philosophic (1815-1818). 
Laromiguiere’s philosophy is interesting as a revolt against 
the extreme physiological psychology of the natural scientists, 
such as; Cabanis. He distinguished between those psychological 
phenomena which can be traced directly to purely physical causes, 
and the actions of the soul which originate from within itself. 
Psychology was not for him a branch of physiology, nor on the 
other hand did he give to his theory an abstruse metaphysical 
basis. A pupil of Condillac and indebted for much of his ideology 
to Destutt de Tracy, he attached a fuller importance to Attention 
as a psychic faculty. Attention provides the facts, Comparison 
groups and combines them, while Reason systematizes and 
explains. The soul is active in its choice, i.e. is endowed with free- 
will, and is, therefore, immortal. For natural science as a method 
of discovery he had no respect. He held that its judgments are, 
at the best, statements of identity, and that its so-called dis- 
coveries are merely the reiteration, in a new form, of previous 
truisms. Laromiguiere was not the first to develop these views; 
he owed much to Condillac, Destutt de Tracy and Cabanis. But, 
owing to the accuracy of his language and the purity of his style, 
his works had great influence, especially over Armand Marrast, 
Cardaillac and, Cousin. A lecture of his in the ficole Normale 
impressed Cousin so strongly that he at once deyoted himself to 
the study of philosophy. Jouffroy and Taine agree in describing 
him as one of the great thinkers of the 19th century. 

See Damiron, Essai sur la philo sophie en France au XIX e siecle 
Biran, Examen des legons de philosophic ; Victor Cousin, De Meihodo 
sivc de Analysis Daunou, Notice sur Laromiguiere ; H. Taine, Les 
PMlosophes classiques du XIX e siecle ; Gatien Arnoult, Etude sur 
Laromiguiere; .Compay re , Notice sur Laromiguiere ;Ferraz, Spiritual- 
isme et Liberalisme ; F. Pica vet, Les Ideologues. 

LARRA, MARIANO JOSi DE (1809-1837), Spanish satirist, 
was born • at Madrid in 1 809 . His father served as a regimental 
doctor in the French army, and was compelled to leave the 
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Peninsula with his family in 1812. In 1817 Larra returned to 
Spain, knowing less Spanish than French. His nature was 
disorderly, his education was imperfect, and, after futile attempts 
to obtain a degree in medicine or law, he made an imprudent 
marriage at the age of twenty, broke with his relatives and 
became a journalist. On the 27th of April 1831 he produced his 
first play, No mds mostrador , based on two pieces by Scribe and 
Dieulafoy. Though wanting in originality, it is brilliantly 
written, and held the stage for many years. On the 24th of 
September 1834 he produced Macias , a play based on his own 
historical novel, El Doncel de Don Enrique el Doliente (1834). 
The drama and novel are interesting as experiments, but Larra 
Was -essentially a journalist, and the increased liberty of the press 
after the death of Ferdinand VII. gave his caustic talent an 
ampler field. He was already famous under the pseudonyms of 
“Juan Perez de Mungula ” and “Figaro” which he used in 
El Pobrecito Hablador and La Revista Espanola respectively. 
Madrid laughed at his grim humour; ministers feared his 
vitriolic pen and courted him assiduously; he was elected as 
deputy for Avila, and a great career seemed to lie before him. 
But the era of military pronunciamientos ruined his personal 
prospects and patriotic plans. His writing took on a more 
sombre tinge; domestic troubles increased his pessimism, and, 
in consequence of a disastrous love-affair, he committed suicide 
on the 13 th of February 1837. Larra lived long enough to prove 
himself the greatest prose- writer that Spain can boast during 
the 19th century. He wrote at great speed with the constant fear 
of the censor before his eyes, but no sign of haste is discernible 
in his work, and the dexterity with which he aims his venomous 
shafts is amazing. His political instinct, his abundance of ideas 
and his forcible, mordant style would have given him a foremost 
position at any time and in any country; in Spain, and in his 
own period, they placed him beyond all rivalry. (J. F.-K.) 

LARSA (Biblical Ellasar , Gen. xiv. 1), an important city 
of ancient Babylonia, the site of the worship of the sun-god, 
Shamash, represented by the ancient ruin mound of Senkereh 
(Senkera). It lay 15 m. S.E. of the ruin mounds of Warka 
(anc. Erech), near the east bank of the Shatt-en-Nil canal. 
Larsa is mentioned in Babylonian inscriptions as early as the 
time of Ur-Gur, 2700 or 2800 b.c., who built or restored the 
ziggurat (stage- tower) of E-Babbar, the temple of Shamash. 
Politically it came into special prominence at the time of the 
Elamite conquest, when it was made the centre of Elamite 
dominion in Babylonia, perhaps as a special check upon the 
neighbouring Erech, which had played a prominent part in the" 
resistance to the Elamites. At the time of Khammurabi ’s 
successful struggle with the Elamite conquerors it was ruled 
by an Elamite king named Eriaku, the Arioch of the Bible, 
called Rim-Sin by his Semitic subjects. It finally lost its in- 
dependence under Samsu-iluna, son of Khammurabi, c . 1900 
B.c., and from that time until the close of the Babylonian 
period it was a subject city of Babylon. Loftus conducted 
excavations at this site in 1854. He describes the ruins as 
consisting of a low, circular platform, about 4! m. in circum- 
ference, rising gradually from the level of the plain to a central 
mound 70 ft. high. This represents the ancient ziggurat of the 
temple of Shamash, which was in part explored by Loftus. 
From the inscriptions found there it appears that, besides the 
kings already mentioned, Khammurabi, Burna-buriash (buryas) 
and the great Nebuchadrezzar restored or rebuilt the temple 
of Shamash. The excavations at Senkereh were peculiarly 
successful in the discovery of inscribed remains, consisting 
of clay tablets, chiefly contracts, but including also an im- 
portant mathematical tablet and a number of tablets of a 
description almost peculiar to Senkereh, exhibiting in bas- 
relief scenes of everyday life. Loftus found also the remains 
of an ancient Babylonian cemetery. From the . ruins it would 
appear that Senkereh ceased to be inhabited at or soon after 
the Persian conquest. 

See W. K. Loftus, Chaldaea and Susiana (1857). (J. P. Pe.) 

LARTET, EDOUARD (1801-1871), French archaeologist, 
was born in 1801 near Castelnau-Barbarens, department of 


Gers, France, where his family had lived for more than five 
hundred years. He was educated for the law at Auch and 
Toulouse, but having private means elected to devote himself 
to science. The then recent work of Cuvier on fossil mammalia 
encouraged Lartet in excavations which led in 1834 to his first 
discovery of fossil remains in the neighbourhood of Auch. 
Thenceforward he devoted his whole time to a systematic 
examination of the French caves, his first publication on the 
subject being The Antiquity of Man in Western Europe 
(i860), followed in 1861 by New Researches on the Coexistence 
of Man and of the Great Fossil Mammifers characteristic of the 
Last Geological Period . In this paper he made public the results 
of his discoveries in the cave of Aurignac, where evidence existed 
of the contemporaneous existence of man and extinct mammals. 
In his work in the Perigord district Lartet had the aid of Henry 
Christy (qiv.) . The first account of their joint researches appeared 
in a paper descriptive of the Dordogne caves and contents, 
published in Revue archeologique (1864). The important dis- 
coveries in the Madeleine cave and elsewhere were published 
by Lartet and Christy under the title Reliquiae Aquitanicae , 
the first part appearing in 1865. Christy died before the com- 
pletion of the work, but Lartet continued it until his breakdown 
in health in 1870. The most modest and one of the most illus- 
trious of the founders of modern palaeontology, LarteCs work 
had previously been publicly recognized by his nomination 
as an officer of the Legion of Honour; and in 1848 he had 
had the offer of a political post. In 1857 he had been elected 
a foreign member of the Geological Society of London, and 
a few weeks before his death he had been made professor of 
palaeontology at the museum of the Jardin des Plantes. He 
died at Seissan in January 1871. 

LARVAL FORMS, in biology. As is explained in the article 
on Embryology ( q.v .), development and life are coextensive, 
and it is impossible to point to any period in the life of an 
organism when the developmental changes cease. Nevertheless 
it is customary to speak of development as though it were 
confined to the early period of life, during which the important 
changes occur by which the uninucleated zygote acquires 
the form characteristic of the species. Using the word in this 
restricted sense, it is pointed out in the same article that the 
developmental period frequently presents two phases, the em- 
bryonic and the larval. During the embryonic phase the 
development occurs under protection, either within the egg 
envelopes, or within the maternal body, or in a brood pouch. 
At the end of this phase the young organism becomes free 
and uses, as a rule, its own mouth and digestive organs. If 
this happens before it has approximately acquired the adult 
form, it is called a larva (Lat. larva , ghost, spectre, mask), and 
the subsequent development by which the adult form is acquired 
constitutes the larval phase. In such forms the life-cycle 
is divided into three phases, the embryonic, the larval and the 
adult. The transition between the first two of these is always 
abrupt; whereas the second and third, except in cases in which 
a metamorphosis occurs (see Metamorphosis), graduate into 
one another, and it is not possible to say when the larval stage 
ends and the adult begins. This is only what would be expected 
when it is remembered that the developmental changes never 
cease. It might be held that the presence of functional repro- 
ductive organs, or the possibility of rapidly acquiring them, 
marks off the adult phase of life from the larval. But this 
test sometimes fails. In certain of the Ctenophora there is 
a double sexual life; the larva becomes sexually mature and 
lays eggs, which are fertilized and develop; it then loses its 
generative organs and develops into the adult, which again 
develops reproductive organs (dissogony; see Chun, Die Cteno - 
phoren des Golf es von Neapel , 1880). In certain Amphibia the 
larva may develop sexual organs and breed (axolotl), but in 
this case ( neoteny ) it is doubtful whether further development 
may occur in the larva. A very similar phenomenon is found 
in certain insect larvae (Cecidomyia) , but in this case ova alone 
are produced and develop parthenogenetically (paedogenesis) ... 
Again in certain Trematoda larval sfages known as the sporocyst 
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and redia produce ova which have the power of developing 
unfertilized; iii this case the larva probably has not the power 
of continuing its development. It is very generally held by 
philosophers that the end of life is reproduction, and there is 
much to be said for this view; but, granting its truth, it is 
difficult to see why the capacity for reproduction should so 
generally be confined to the later stages of life. We know 
by more than one instance that it is possible for the larva to 
reproduce by sexual generation ; why should not the phenomenon 
be more common? It is impossible in the present state of our 
knowledge to answer this question. 

The conclusion, then, that we reach is that the larval phase 
of life graduates into the later phases, and that it is impossible 
to characterize it with precision, as we can the embryonic 
phase. Nevertheless great importance has been attached, in 
certain cases, to the forms assumed by the young organism when 
it breaks loose from its embryonic bonds. It has been widely 
held that the study of larvae is of greater importance in determin- 
ing genetic affinity than the study of adults. What justifi- 
cation is there for this view? The phase of life, chosen for 
the ordinary anatomical and physiological studies and labelled 
as the adult phase, is merely one of the large number of stages 
of structure through which the organism passes during its 
free life. In animals with a well-marked larval phase, by 
far the greater number of the stages of structure are included 
in the larval period, for the developmental changes are more 
numerous and take place with greater rapidity at the beginning 
of life than in its later periods. As each of the larval stages 
is equal in value for the purposes of our study to the adult 
phase, it clearly follows that, if there , is anything in the view 
that the anatomical study of organisms is of importance in 
determining their mutual relations, the study of the organism 
in its various larval stages must have a greater importance 
than the study of the single and arbitrarily selected stage of 
life called the adult. 

The importance, then, of the study of larval forms is admitted, 
but before proceeding to it this question may be asked: What 
is the meaning of the larval phase? Obviously this is part of a 
larger problem: Why does an organism, as soon as it is estab- 
lished at the fertilization of the ovum, enter upon a cycle of 
transformations which never cease until death puts an end to 
them? It is impossible to give any other answer to this question 
than this, viz. that it is a property of living matter to react in a 
remarkable way to external forces without undergoing destruc- 
tion. As is explained in Embryology, development consists 
of an orderly interaction between the organism and its environ- 
ment. The action of the environment produces certain morpho- 
logical changes in the organism. These changes enable the 
organism to move into a new environment, which in its turn 
produces further structural changes in the organism. These 
in their turn enable, indeed necessitate, the organism to move 
again into a new environment, and so the process continues until 
the end of the life-cycle. The essential condition of success in 
this process is that the organism should always shift into the 
environment to which its new structure is suited, any failure in 
this leading to impairment of the organism. In most cases the 
shifting of the environment is a very gradual process, and the 
morphological changes in connexion with each step of it are but 
slight. In some oases, however, jumps are made, and whenever 
such jumps occur we get the morphological phenomenon termed 
metamorphosis. It would be foreign to our purpose to consider 
this question further here, but before leaving it we may suggest, 
if we cannot answer, one further question. Has the duration 
and complexity of the life-cycle expanded or contracted since 
organisms first appeared on the earth? According to the 
current view, the life-cycle is continually being shortened at 
one end by the abbreviation of embryonic development and by 
the absorption of larval stages into the embryonic period, and 
lengthened at the other by the evolutionary" creation of new 
adult phases. What was the condition of the earliest' organisms? 
Had they the property of reacting to external forces to the same 
extent and in the same orderlymanner that organisms have to-day? 
xvi* 8 
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: For the purpose of obtaining light upon the genetic affinities- 
of an organism, a larval stage has as. much importance as .has 
the adult stage. According to the current views of naturalists,, 
which are largely a product of Darwinism, it has its counterpart;, 
as has the adult stage, in the ancestral form from which the living 
organism has been derived by descent with modification. Just 
as the adult phase of the living form differs owing to evolutionary 
modification from the adult phase of the ancestor, so each larval 
phase Will differ for the same reason from the corresponding 
larval phase in the : ancestral life-history. Inasmuch as the 
organism is variable at every stage of its existence, and is exposed 
to the action of natural selection, there is no reason why it should 
escape modification at any stage. But, as the characters of 
the ancestor are unknown, it is impossible to ascertain what the 
modification has been, and the determination of which of the 
characters of its descendant (whether larval or adult) are new 
and which ancient must be conjectural. It has been customary 
of late years to distinguish in larvae those characters which are 
supposed to have been recently acquired as caenogenetic , the 
ancient characters being termed palingenetic. These terms, 
if they have any value, are applicable with equal force to adults, 
but they are cumbrous, and the absence of any satisfactory test 
which enables us to distinguish between a character which is 
ancestral and one which has been recently acquired renders 
their utility very doubtful. Just as the adult may be supposed, 
on evolution doctrine, to be derived from an ancestral adult, 
so the various larval stages may be supposed to have been 
derived from the corresponding larval stage of the hypothetical 
ancestor. If we admit organic evolution at all, we may perhaps 
go so far, but we are not in a position to go further, and to assert 
that each larval stage is representative of and, So to speak, 
derived from some adult stage in the remote past, when the 
organism progressed no further in its life-cycle than the stage 
of structure revealed by such a larval form. We may perhaps 
have a right to take up this position, but it is of no advantage 
to us to do so, because it leads us into the realm of pure fancy. 
Moreover, it assumes that an answer can be given to the question 
asked above — has the life-cycle of organisms contracted or 
expanded as the result of evolution? This question has not 
been satisfactorily answered. Indeed we may go further and 
say that naturalists have answered it in different ways according 
to the class of facts they were contemplating at the moment.' 
If we are to consider larvae at all from the evolution point of 
view, we must treat them as being representative of ancestral 
larvae from which they have been derived by descent with 
modification; and we must leave open the question whether 
and to what extent the first organisms themselves passed through 
a complicated life-cycle. 

From the above considerations it is not surprising to find 
that the larvae of different members of any group resemble each 
other to the same kind of degree as do the adults, and that the 
larvae of allied groups resemble one another more closely than 
do the larvae of remote groups, and finally that a study of 
larvae does in some cases reveal affinities which would not have 
been evident from a study of adults alone. Though it is impos- 
sible to give here an account of the larval forms of the animal 
kingdom, we may illustrate these points, which are facts of 
fundamental importance in the study of larvae, by a reference 
to specific cases. 

: The two great groups, Annelida and Mollusca, which by their 
adult structure present considerable affinity with one another, 
agree in possessing a very similar larval form, known as the 
trochosphere or trochophore. • 

A typical trochosphere larva (figs. 1, 2) possesses a, small, trans- 
parent body divided into a large preoral lobe and a small postoral 
region. The mouth (4) is on the ventral surface at the junction of the 
preoral -lobe with the hinder part of the body, and there is an anus 
(7) at the hind end. Connecting the two is a curved alimentary 
canal which is frequently divided into oesophagus, stomach aria 
intestine. There js a preoral circlet of powerful cilia, called the 
“ velum ” (2), which encircles the body just anterior to, the mouth 
and marks off the preoral lobe, and there is very generally a second 
ring of cilia immediately behind the mouth (3) . At the anterior end 
of the preoral lobe is a nervous thickening of the ectoderm called 
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the apical plate (i). This usually carries a tuft of long cilia or sen- 
sory hairs, and sometimes rudimentary visual organs. Mesoblastic 
bands are present, proceeding a short distance forwards from the 
antis on each side of the middle ventral line (6), and at the anterior 
end. of each of these structures is a tube (5) which more or less 
branches internally and opens on the ventral surface. The branches 
of this tube end internally in peculiar cells containing a flame- 
shaped flagellum and 
floating in the so-called 
body cavity, into 
which, however, they 
do not open. These 
are the primitive kid- 
neys. The body’ 
cavity, which is a 
space between the 
ectoderm and ali- 
mentary canal, is not 
lined by mesoderm 
and is traversed by a 
few muscular fibres.. 
Such a larva is found, 
almost as described , 
in many Chaetopods 
(fig. 1), m Echiurusifig. 
2), in many Gastro 4 
pods .(fig. 3), and 
Lamellib ranch iates 
(fig. 4). This typical 
structure of the larva 
is often departed from, 
and the molluscan tro- 
chosphere can be dis- 
tinguished from the 
annelidan by the pos- 
session of a rudiment 
at least of the shell- 
gland and foot (figs. 3 
and 4); but. in all 
cases in which the 
young leaves the egg 
at an early stage of 
development it has 
a form which can 
be referred without 
much difficulty to the 

trochosphere type just described. A larva similar to the trocho- 
sphere in some features, particularly in possessing a preoral 
nng of cilia and an apical plate, is found in the Polyzoa, and 
in adult Rotifera, which latter, in their ciliary ring and ex- 
cretory organs, present some 
resemblance to the trocho- 
sphere, and are sometimes de- 
scribed as permanent adult 
trochospheres. But in these 
phases the resemblance to the 



After V. Drasche in Beitrdge zur Entwickelung der 
Polychaeten, Entwickelung von Pomatoceros. 

Fig. 1. — Trochosphere Larva of the 
Chaetopod Pomatoceros trigueter, L. (Osmic 
acid preparation.) 

1. The apical plate. 

2. Long cilia of preoral baud, (velum). 

3. Long cilia of postoral band. 

4^ Mouth. 

5. Excretory organ. 

6. Mesoblastic band. 

7. Anus. 




After Hatschek, “ Echiurus ” in 
Claus’s Arbeiien aus dew zoolog. 

InstUut der Wien. After Patten, “ Patella” in Claus’s Arbeiien 

r.IG. 2 . Young Irocho- aus dent zoolog. InstUut der Wien. 
sphere Larvaof the Gephyrean Fig, 3.— Larva of the Gastropod 
Echiurus, seen in optical p a i e u a , t seen ; n longitudinal vertical 
section. section. 

1. Apical plate. i. Apical plate. 

2. Muscle-bands. < . 2. Cilia of preoral circlet (velum). 

3. Preoral band of cilia(velum). 3. Mouth. 

4. Mouth. 4. Foot. 

5. Mesoblastic band. 5. Anal tuft of cilia. 

6. Anus. 6. Shell-gland covered by shell. 

typical forms is not nearly so close as it is in the case of the larva 
of Annelida and Mollusca. 

In the Echinodermata there are two distinct larval forms which 
Cannot be brought into relation with one another. The one of these 
is found in the Asteroids, Ophiuroids, Echinoids and Holothuroids; 
the other in the Crinoids. 


The’first is, in its most primitive foruvasipajl transparent creattirej 
with a mopth and anus and a pastoral longitudinal ciliated. band. (fig. 
5, A). In Asteroids the band of cilia becomes divided in such a way 
as to give rise to two bandis, the one preOral, encirclirigAhe prepral 
lobe, and the other remaining postoral (fig. 5, B). In 1 the other 
groups the band remains single and longitudinal. In all cases the 
edges^ of the body 
carrying the ciliary 
bands become 
sinuous (fig 6) and 
sometimes pro- 
longed into arms 
(figs. 7-9), and 
each of the four 
groups has its own 
type of larva. In 
Asteroids, in which 
I the band^ divides, 

! the larva is known 
I as the bipinnaria 
(fig. . 7) ; in Holo- 
thurians it is called 
the auricularia (fig. 

6) ; in Echinoids 
and Ophiuroids, in 
which the arms 
are well marked, 
it is known as the 
pluteus, the 
echinopluteus (fig. 

9) and ophio- 
pluteus (fig. 8) re- 
spectively. 

All these forms 
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After Hatschek on “ Teredo y 
zoolog. Inslitut der Wien. 

Fig. 4.- — A, Embryo, and B, Young Trocho- 
sphere Larva of the Lamellibranch Teredo, v 
In A the shell-gland (1) and the mouth (2) 
and the rudiment of the enteron (3) are shown; 
(4) primitive mesoderm cells. ■ ' 

In B the shell-gland has flattened out and 
the shell is formed. 1, Apical plate; 2, mus- 
cles; 3, shell; 4, anal, invagination; 5, meso- 
blast; 6, mouth; 7, foot. 

The cilia of the preoral and postoral bands are 
not clearly differentiated at this stage, 
were obviously distinct but as obviously modifications of a common 
type and related to one another. They present certain remarkable 
structural features which differentiate them from other larval 
types except the tornaria larvae , of the Enteropneusta. They 
possess an alimentary canal with a mouth and' anus as does the 
trochosphere, but they differ altogether from that larva in having a 
diverticulum of the alimentary canal which gives rise to the coelom 
and to a considerable part of the meso- 1 

blast. Further, they are without an i . 

apical plate with its tuft of sensory hairs. 

In Crinoids the type is different (fig. 10), 
and might belong to a different phylum. 

The body is opaque, and encircled by five 
ciliary bands, and is without either mouth, 
anus or arms, and there is a tuft of cilia 
on the preoral lobe. A resemblance tb 
the other Echinoderm larvae is found in 
the fact that coelomic diverticula of the 
enteron. are present. 

The larvae of two other groups present 
certain resemblances to the typical Echino- 
derm larvae. The one of these is the tor- 
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From . Balfour’s Comparative Embryology, 
by permission of Macmillan. & Co., Ltd, 

Fig. , 5. — Diagrams of side views 
of two young Echinoderm Larvae, 
showing the course of the ciliary 
bands. A, auricularia larva of a 
Holothurian; B, bipinnaria larva 
pf an Asteroid; a, anus; l.c, in A 
primitive longitudinal ciliary band, 
in B postoral longitudinal ciliary 
band ; w, mouth ; pr.Cj preoral 
ciliary band ; st, stomach. 


After J. Muller. 

Fig.* 6— Auricularia 
stelligera , ventral, view, 
somewhat diagrammatic. 
The; larva of a Holo- 
thuria'n. 

1. Frontal area. 

2. Preoral arm. 

3. Anterior transverse 

portion of ciliary 

4. Posterior transverse 

portion of same. 

5. Postoral arm. 

6. Anal area. 

7. Posterior lateral arm* 

8. Posterior dorsal arm. 

9. Oral depression. 

IQ. Middle dorsal arm.' 
11. Anterior dorsal arm. 

- 12. Anterior lateral arm. 

13. Ventral median arm. 

14. Dorsal median arm. 

15. Unpaired posterior 


arm. 

naria larva of the Enteropneusta (fig. 11), which recalls Echinoderms 
in the possession of two ciliary bands, the one preoral and the other 
postoral and partly longitudinal, and in the presence of gut: diver- 
ticula which- give rise to the coelom ; but, like the trochosphere, it 
possesses an apical plate with sensory organs on the preoral lobe. The 
resemblance of the tornaria tb the bipinnaria is so close that, taking 
into consideration certain additional resemblances in the arrangement 
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pf the coelom ic vesicles which arise from the original gut diverti- 
culum, it is ini possible to resist the conclusion that there is affinity 
between the Echinoderm and- Ehtbrojpneust phyla*. Here we have a 
case like that of the Tunicata in which an affinity which is not j 




After J. Muller. ^ After j. Muller. 

ff w Fi G . 8 .—Ophiopluteus himaculatus , 

the Larva of aw Ophiu'rid, Dekcrip^ 
infig6 d Iettenng aS tion and lettering as in fig, 6. 

evident from a study of the adult alone is revealed by a study of 
the young form. The other larva which recalls the Echinoderm 
type is the Actinotrocha of Phoronis (fig, i£), but the resemblance 





II After Seeliger on “Antedon” in Spengel’s 

v Zoologische Jdhrbiicher. 

Fig. io. — A free-swimming 
Larva of Antedon, ventral view. 
It has an apical tuft of cilia, five 
After J. Muller. ciliated bands, and a depression— 

Fig. 9. — Echinopluteus, the the vestibular depression — on its 
Larva of a Spatangid. Descrip- Ventral surface, v, Vestibular de- 
tion and lettering as in fig. 6. p’ression ; /, adhesive pit. 
is not nearly so close, being confined to the presence of a postoral 
longitudinal band of cilia which is prolonged into arm-like processes. 

The following groups have larvae nyhich cannot be related 
to other larvae: the Porifera, Coelenterata, Turbellaria and 



After Metschnikoff. 

Fig. ii. — Tornaria Larva of 
An Enteropneust, side view. 
ee, Apical plate. 
aa, Preoral ciliary band. 
bb, Postoral ciliary band. 
dd, Mputh. 

ff, Anterior' coelomic vesicle and 
pore. 

gg, Alimentary canal. 

AA, Anus. 



Fig. i 2 .—-Actinotrocha Larva 
pf Phoronis, side view. (Modified 
after Benham.) 

1. Apical plate. 

2. Mouth. 

3 . Postoral ciliary band and arms. 

4. Perianal ciliary band. 


Nemertea,B.rachiopoda,Myriapoda,Insecta, Crustacea, Tunicata. 
We may shortly notice the larvae of the two latter. 

; In the Crustacea the; larvae are; highly peculiar and share, in a 
striking manner, certain of the important' ileatures of, specialization 


presented by the adult, viz. the presence, of a strong cuticle and of 
articulated appendages and the absence of cilia. They are re- 
markable among larvae for the number of stages which they pass 
through in attaining the adult state. However numerous these 
may be, they almost always have, when first set free from the, egg, 
one of two forms, that of the nauplius (fig. 13, A) or that of the zoaea 
(fig. 13, B). The nauplius is found throughout the group and is the 
more, important of the two; the zoaea is confined to the higher 
members, in some of which it merely forms a stage through which the 
larva, hatched as a nauplius, passes in its gradual development. 
The nauplius larva is of 

classic interest because its \ / 

occurrence has enabled zoo- J/ 

logists to determine with pre- 'X jfr 

cision the position in the \ y 

animal kingdom of a group, J I / 

the Cirripedia, which was W 

placed by the illustrious iuL 

Cuvier among the Mpllusca. . ML , 

In the Tunicata the re- U U 1 k 

markable tadpole larva, the 

structure and development if * "Hr 

of which was first elucidated /yj Vl *. 'Mix'* 

by the great Russian natur- f 

alist, A* Kowalevsky , pos- \1 jUjriv VS 

sesses a similar interest to < N 

that of the nauplius larva of A \ * 

Cirripeds, and of the tornaria . V » 

larva of the Enteropneusta, % ^ ' 

in that it pointed the way to \ M 

the recognition of the affinities w m 

of the Tunicata, affinities . ,W 

which were entirely urisus- - Vie 

pected till they were revealed . ! l / Ml 

by a study of the larvae. U 

With regard to the oc- / H 

currence of larvae, three 
general statements may be 
made. (1) They are always * 
associated with a small egg 
in which the amount of 
food yolk is not sufficient iiiSr Tr 

to enable the animal to 
complete its development 
in the embryonic state. (2) 

A free-swimming larva is . u I 

usually found in cases in / p g 

which the adult is attached I 

to foreign objects. (3) A 
larval stage is, as a rule, k 

associated with internal ' 

parasitism of the adult. 

The object gained by the /'/ M\\ 

occurrence of a larva in * 

the two last cases is to en- Fig. 13.— A, Nauplius of the Crus- 

able the species to distribute g-f iSSTS fiTtSM. 
itself over as wide an area ventral. view. 

as possible. It may further 1. 2. 3. The three pairs of appen- 
be asserted that land and dages of the nauplius larva (the 

fresh-water animals develop indma^diMesl.^ 0 ^ antennae 
without a larval stage much 3. Mandible, 
more frequently than marine 4. First maxilla. ' 
forms. This is probably 5- Second maxilla. 

partly due to the fact that 6 ’ First maxilliped.^ 
f, J ... . . . .7. Second maxilliped. 

the conditions of land and 8 . Third maxilliped. 


fresh-water life are not so 

favourable for the spread of a species over a wide area by means 
of simply-organized larvae as are those of marine life, and partly 
to the fact that, in the case of fresh- water forms at any rate, a 
feebly-swimming larva would be in danger of being swept out to 
sea by currents. 

1. The association of larvae with small eggs. This is a true state- 
ment as far as it goes, but in some cases small eggs do not give rise t6 
larvae, some special form of nutriment being provided by the parent, 
e.g. Mammalia, in which there is a uterine nutrition by means of a 
placenta ; some Gastropoda (e.g. Helix waltoni, Bulimus ), in which, 
though the ovum is not specially large, it floats in a large quantity 
of albumen at the expense of which the development is com- 
pleted ; some Lamellibranchiata (Cyclas, &c.), Echinodermata (many 
Ophiurids, &c.), &c., in which development takes place in a brood 
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pouch. In the majority of eases, however, iii which- there is a small 
amount of food yolk and no special arrangements for parental care; 
a larva is formed. No better group than the Mollusca can be taken 
to illustrate this point, for in them we find every kind of develop- 
ment from the completely embryonic development of the Cephalo- 
poda, with their large heavily- yolked eggs; to the development of 
most marine Lamellibranchiata and many Gastropoda, in which the 
embryonic period is short and there is a long larval development. 
The Mollusca are further specially interesting for showing very 
clearly cases in which, though the young are born or hatched fully 
developed, the larval stages are passed through in the egg, and the 
larval organs ( e.g . velum) are developed but without function ( e.g . 
Paludina , Cyclas, Onchidium). As already mentioned, the larval 
form of the Mollusca is the trochosphere. 

2. Free-swimming larvae are usually formed when the adult is 
fixed. We need only refer to the cases of the Cirripedia with their 
well-marked nauplius and cypris larvae, to Phoroni's with its re- 
markable actinotrocha, to the Crinoidea, Polyzoa, &c. There are a 
few exceptions to this rule, e.g. the Molgulidae amongst the fixed 
Tunicata, Tubularia, Myriothela , &c., among the Hydrozoa. 

3. Internal parasites generally have a stage which may be called 
larval, in which they are transferred either by active or passive 
migration to a new host. In most Nematoda, some Cestoda, and in 
Trematoda this larva leads a free life; but in some nematodes 
( Trichina ) and some cestodes the larva does not become free. 

(A. Se.*) 

LARYNGITIS, an inflammation of the mucus of the larynx . 
There are three chief varieties: acute , chronic r and oedematous . 
The larynx is also liable to attacks of inflammation in connexion 
with tubercle or syphilis. 

Acute Laryngitis may be produced by an independent catarrh, 
or by one extending either from the nasal or the bronchial mucous 
membrane into that of the larynx. The causes are various, 
“ catching cold ” being the most common. ; Excessive use of the 
voice either in speaking or singing sometimes, gives rise to it. 
The inhalation of irritating particles, vapours, &c,, and swallow- 
ing very hot fluids or corrosive poisons are well-recognized causes. 
It may also occur in connexion with diseases, notably measles 
and influenza. As a result of the inflammation there is a general 
swelling of the parts about the larynx and the epiglottis, the 
result being a narrowing of the channel for the entrance of the 
air, and to this the chief dangers are due. The symptoms vary 
with the intensity of the attack; there is first a sense of tickling, 
then of heat, dryness, and pain in the throat, with some difficulty 
in swallowing. There is a dry cough, with expectoration iater; 
phonation becomes painful, while the voice is husky, and may 
be completely lost. In children there- is some dyspnoea. / In 
favourable cases, which form the majority, the attack tends to 
abate in a few days, but the inflammation may become of the 
oedematous variety, and death may occur suddenly from an 
asphyxial paroxysm. Many cases of acute laryngitis are so 
slight as to make themselves known only by hoarseness and the 
character of the cough, nevertheless in every instance the 
attack demands serious attention. The .diagnosis is not, in 
adults, a matter of much difficulty, especially if an examination 
is made with the laryngoscope; in children, however, it is more 
difficult, and the question of diphtheria must not be lost sight 
of. The treatment is, first and foremost, rest; no talking must 
be allowed. The patient should be kept in bed, in a room at an 
even temperature, and the air saturated with moisture. An 
ice-bag round the throat gives much relief, while internally 
diaphoretics may be given, and a full dose of Dover’s powder 
if there be much pain or cough. 

Chronic Laryngitis usually occurs as a result of repeated 
attacks of the acute form. It is extremely common in people 
who habitually over-use the voice, and is the cause of the hoarse 
voice one associates with street sellers. The constant inhalation 
of irritating vapours, such as tobacco smoke, may also cause it. 
There is usually little or no pain, only the unpleasant sensation 
of tickling in the larynx, with a constant desire to cough. The 
changes in the mucous membrane are more permanent than in 
the acute variety, and there nearly always accompanies this a 
chronic alteration of the membrane of the pharynx 1 {granular 
pharyngitis). The treatment consists in stopping the cause; 
where known, e.g. the smoking or shouting. ' Careful examination 
should be made to see if there is any, nasal obstruction, and the 
larynx should be treated locally with suitable astringents, 
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by means of a brush) SjphaJy qr insufflation. Overheated, and 
ill- ventilated rooms must, be avoided, as entrance into them 
immediately aggravates; the trouble and causes a paroxysm of 
coughing. 

Oedematous Laryngitis is a very fatal condition, which may 
occur, though rarely, as a sequence of acute laryngitis. It 
is far more commonly seen in syphilitic and tubercular con- 
ditions of the larynx, in kidney disease, in certain fevers, and 
in cases of cellulitis of the neck. The larynx is also one of the 
sites of Angeioneurotic oedema. In this form of laryngitis 
there are all the symptoms of acute laryngitis, but on a very 
much exaggerated scale. The dyspnoea, accompanied by 
marked stridor, may arise and reach a dangerous condition within 
the space of an hour, and demand the most prompt treatment. 
On examination the mucous membrane round the epiglottis is 
seen to be enormously swollen. The treatment is ice round the 
throat and internally, . scarification of the swollen parts, and 
should that not relieve the asphyxial symptoms, tracheotomy 
must be performed immediately. 

Tubercular Laryngitis is practically always associated, with 
phthisis. The mucous membrane is invaded by the tubercles, 
which first form small masses. These later break down and 
ulcerate; the ulceration then spreads up and down, causing an 
immense amount of destruction. The first indication is hoarse- 
ness, or, in certain forms, pain on swallowing. The cough is, 
as a rule, a late symptom. A sudden oedema may bring about 
a rapid fatal termination. The general treatment is the same 
as that advised for phthisis; locally, the affected parts may 
be removed by one or a series of operations, generally under 
local anaesthesia, or they may be treated with some destructive 
agent such as lactic acid. The pain on swallowing can be* best 
alleviated by painting with a weak solution of cocaine. The 
condition is a very grave one; the prognosis depends largely 
on the associated pulmonary infection — if that be extensive, a 
very small amount of laryngeal mischief resists treatment, 
while, if the case be the contrary, a very extensive mischief 
may be successfully dealt with. 

Syphilitic Laryngitis . — Invasion of the larynx in syphilis is 
very common. It may occur in both stages of the disease and 
in the inherited form. In the secondary stage the damage is 
superficial, and the symptoms those of a slight acute laryngitis. 
The injury in the tertiary stage is much more serious, the deeper 
structures are invaded with the formation of deep ulcers, which 
may when they heal form strong cicatrices, which produce 
a narrowing of the air-passage which may eventually require 
surgical interference. Occasionally a fatal oedema may arise. 
The treatment consists of administering constitutional remedies, 
local treatment being of comparatively slight importance. 

Paroxysmal Laryngitis, or Laryngismus stridulus, is a nervous 
affection of the larynx that occurs in infants. It appears to 
be associated with adenoids. The disease consists of a reflex 
spasm of the glottis, which causes a complete blocking, of the air- 
passages. The attacks, which are recurrent, cause acute asphyxia- 
tion. They may cease for no obvious reason, or one may prove 
fatal. The whole attack is of such short duration that the 
infant has either recovered or succumbed before assistance can 
be called* After an attack, careful examination should be* made, 
and the adenoids, if present, removed by operation. 

LA SABLIERE, MARGUERITE DE (c. 1640-1693), friend and 
patron of La Fontaine, was the wife of Antoine Rambouillet, 
sieur de la Sabliere (1624-1679), a Protestant financier entrusted 
with the administration of the royal estates, her maiden name 
being Marguerite Hessein. She received an excellent education 
in Latin, mathematics, physics and anatomy from the best 
scholars of her time, and her house became a meeting-place for 
poets, scientists and men of letters, no less than for brilliant 
members of the court .of Louis XIV. About 1673 Mme de la 
Sabliere received into her house La Fontaine, whom for twenty 
years she relieved of every kind of material anxiety: Another 
friend and inmate of the house was; the traveller and physiciafi 
Francois Bernier, whose abridgment of the works of Gassehdi 
was written for Mme de la Sabliere. The abbe Chaulieu and 
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his fellowtpoet, Charted Auguste, ntarquisdeLaFar£, wMuamdng 
her most intimate associates* La Fare sold his commission in the 
army tp be able to spend his time with her. This liaison, Which 
seems to have been the Only serious passion of her life, was broken 
in 1679. La Fare, was seduced from his allegiance, according to 
Mme de Sevigne by his love of play, but to this must be added 
a new passion for the actress La Champmesle. Mme de la 
SabUere thenceforward gave more- and more attention to good 
works, much of her time being spent in the hospital for in- 
curables. Her husband’s, death in the same year increased her 
serious tendencies, and she was presently converted to Roman 
Catholicism. She died in Paris on the 8th of January 1693. 

: LA SALE (or La Salle), ANTOINE DE (c. 1388-1462?), 
French writer, was born in Provence, probably at Arles. He was 
a ; natural son of Bernard de la Salle, 1 a famous soldier of fortune, 
who served many masters, among others the Angevin dukes. 
In 1402 Antoine entered the court of Anjou, probably as a page, 
and in 1407 he was at Messina with. Puke Louis II., who had 
gone there to enforce his claim to the kingdom of Sicily, The 
next years he perhaps spent in Brabant, for he was present at two 
tournaments given at Brussels and Ghent. With other gentlemen 
.from Brabant, whose names he has preserved, he took part 
in the expedition of 1415 against the Moors, organized by John I. 
of Portugal. In 1420 he accompanied Louis III. on another 
expedition, to Naples, making in: that year an excursion from 
Norcia to the Monte della Sibilla, and t£e neighbouring. Lake of 
Pilate. The story of his adyentures on this occasion, f and an 
account, with some sceptical comments, of the local legends 
regarding Pilate, and the Sibyl’s grotto, 2 form the most interest- 
ing chapter of La Sala.de, which is further adorned with a map of 
the ascent from Montemonaco. La Sale probably returned with 
Louis III. of Anjou, who was also comte de Provence, in 1426 
to Provence, where he was acting as viguier of Arles in 1429. In 
1434 Rene, Louis’s successor, made La Sale tutor to his son 
Jean d’ Anjou, due de Calabre, to whom he dedicated, between 
the years 1438 and 1447, his La Salade, which is a text-book 
of the studies necessary for a prince. The primary intention 
of the title is no doubt the play On his own name, but he explains 
it; on the ground of the miscellaneous character of the book — - 
a salad is composed ■“ of many good herbs.” In 1439. he was 
again i ; n Jtaly in charge of the castle of Capua, with the due de 
Calabre; , and his young wife, Marie, de Bourbon, when; the 
place was besieged by the king - of Aragon. Rene abandoned 
Naples; in 1442, and Antoine no' doubt returned to France about 
the same time. His advice was sought at the tournaments which 
celebrated the marriage of the unfortunate Margaret of Anjou 
at Nancy in 1445; and in 1446, at a similar display at Saumur, he 
was one of the umpires. La Sale’s pupil was now twenty yearn 
pf age, and, after forty years’ service of the house of Anjou, 
La Pale left it to become tutor to the sons of Louis de Luxem- 
bourg, ? comte de Saint . Pol, who took him to Flanders and 
presented him at the court of Philippe le Bon, duke of Burgundy. 
For his new pupils he wrote at Chatelet-sur-Oise, in 1451, a 
moral .work entitled La Salle. , 

lie was nearly seventy years of age when he wrote the work 
that has made him. famous, VHystoire et plaisante cronicque 
du petit Jehan de Saintre et de la jeuyie dame des Belles-Cousines, 
Sans autre nom notnmer, dedicated to . his former pupil, Jean 
de. Calabre, An emoi in MS, 10,057 (nouv. acq. fr.) in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, states that it was; completed at 
CMtelet on the 6th of March 145 5 (i.e. 1456) . La Sale _ also 
announces an intention, never fulfilled, apparently, of writing 
a* romance of Paris et Vienne, The MSS. of Petit Jehan de 
Saintre usually contain in addition Floridam , et Elvide, translated 
by \ Rasse de Brunhamel from the Latin of N icolas de Clamange , 
/HFor his career, see Paul; Durrieu, Les Gascons en Italie (Auch, 
1885,; pp. 107-71). - . . , 

r ^t-For the legend. of the Sibyl; current in Italy at the time, given by 
La Sale; and its inter-relation with the Tannhauser story, see W. 
Soederhjelm, .“ A. de :la : iSalle et la legende de Tannhauser in 
Memoir es de la soc. neo-philolagique d’ Helsingfors ( 1897, vol. m.) ; 
and Gaston Paris, “ Le Paradis de la Reine Sibylle, ’ ’ and La 
Legeitde du T annhauser,” in the Revue de Paris (Decs. 1897 and 
March 1898). n; ; . 


and dedicate d to La Sale ; also A ddiction extraite des Cronicques 
de Flandres) of which Only a few lines are original. Bruntiamel 
says in his dedication that La Sale, had delighted to write honour- 
able, histories from: the. time of his “ fkme jeunesse,” which 
confirms a reasonable inference from the style of Petit Jehan 
de Saintrt that its author was no novice in the art of romanpe- 
writing. The Reconfort a Madame de Neufville y a consolatory 
epistle including two stories of parental fortitude, was written 
at Vendeuil-sur-Oise about 1458, and in 1459 La Sale produced 
his treatise Des dneiens tournois et faietz d’armes and the Jour 0 e 
d’Onneur ei de Prouesse. He followed his patron to Genappe 
in Brabant when the; Dauphin (afterwards Louis XI.) took 
refuge at the Burgundian court. 

La Sale is generally accepted as the author of one of the most 
famous satires in the French language, Les Quinze Joyes de 
manage, because his name has been disengaged from an acrostic 
at the end of the Rouen MS. He is also supposed to have been 
the “ acteur ” in the collection of licentious Stories supposed to 
be narrated by Various persons at the court of Philippe le Bo n, 
and entitled the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles . One only of the stories 
is given in his name, but he is credited with the compilation of 
the whole, for which Louis XI. was long held responsible. A 
completed copy of this Was presented to the Duke of Burgundy 
at Dijon in 1462. If then La Sale was the author, he probably 
was still living; otherwise the last mention of him is in 1461. 

Petit, Jehan de SainirS gives, at the point when the traditions of 
chivalry were fast disappearing, an account of the education of art 
ideal knight and rules for his Conduct under many different circum- 
stances. When Petit Jehan, aged thirteen, is persuaded by the 
Dame des Belles-Cousines to accept her as his lady, she gives him 
systematic instruction in religion, courtesy, chivalry and the arts of 
success, Sjhe materially advances his career until Saiptr6 becomes 
ah accomplished' knight, the fame of whose prowess spreads through- 
out Europe. This section of the romance — apparently didactic in 
intention— fits in with the author’s other works of edification. But 
in the second part this virtuous lady falls a victim to a vulgar intrigue 
with Damp Abb6. One of La Sale’s commentators, M . Joseph Nriv.e, 
ingeniously maintains ‘that the last section is simply to show how the 
hero/ after passing through the other grades of education, learns at 
last by experience to arm himself against coquetry. The book may, 
however, be fairly regarded as satirizing the whole theory of 
“ courteous” love, : by the simple method of fastening a repulsive 
conclusion, on an ideal case. The contention that the fabliau- like 
ending of a romance begun in idyllic fashion was due to the corrupt 
influences of the Dauphin’s exiled court, is inadmissible, for the last 
page' Was written when the prince arrived in Brabant in 1456. That 
it is an anti-clerical satire seems unlikely. The profession of the 
seducer is not necessarily chosen froth that point of view. The 
language of the book is not disfigured by coarseness of any kind, but, 
if the brutal ending was the expression of the; writer’s ; real view§, 
there is little difficulty in accepting him as the author of the Quinze 
Joyes de manage and the ’ Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles— Both these are 
masterpieces in their way and exhibit a much greater dramatic 
power and grasp of dialogue than does Petit Jehan , Some light is 1 
thrown on the romance by the circumstances of the due de Calabre, 
to whom it was dedicated. His wife, Marie de Bourbon, w.as one of 
the “ Belles-Cousiries” who contended for the favour of Jacques or 
Jacquet de Lalaing in the Lime des fails de Jacques Lalaing which 
forms: the chief source of the early exploits of Petit Jehan. 

The incongruities of La Sale’s aims appear in his method of com 
struction. The hero is not imaginary. Jehan de Saintre flourished, 
in the Hundred Years’ War, was taken prisoner after Poitiers, with 
the elder Boucicaut, and was employed in negotiating the treaty of 
Bretigny.; Froissart mentioned him as “ le meilleur et le plus vaillant 
chevalier de France.” ; . His exploits as related in the romance are, . 
however, founded on those of Jacques de Lalaing (c. 1422-1453), 
who was brought up at the Burgundian court, and became such a 
famous knight that he excited the rivalry of the “ Belles-Cousines, ’ ’ 
Marie de Bourbon and Marie de Cleves, duchesse d’Orleans. Lalaing’s 
exploits are related by more than one chronicler, but M. Gustave 
Raynaud thinks that the . Livre des fails de Jacques de Lalaing, 
published among the works of Georges Chastelain, to which textual 
parallels may be found in Petit Jehan, should also be attributed to 
La Sale, who in that case undertook two accounts of the same hero, 
one historical and. the, other fictitious. To complicate matters, he 
drew, for the later exploits of Petit Jehan, on the Livres des fails de 
Jean Boucicaut, which gives the history , of the younger Boucicaut. 
The atmosphere of the book is not the rough realities of the English 
wars in f which the real Saintrd figured but that of the courts to which 
La Sale was accustomed. . 

The titje of; Les Quinze Joyes \de manage is, with^a profanity char- 
acteristic 1 of the titrie, borrowed from a popular litany, Les Quinze. 
Joies de Notre Dame, and each chapter terminates with a litiirgical 
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refrain. voicing the miseries of marriage. Evidence in favour of 
La Sale’s authorship is brought forward by M. E. Gossart ( Bibliophile 
beige , 1871, pp. 83-7), who quotes from his didactic treatise of La 
Salle a passage paraphrased from St Jerome’s treatise against 
Jovinian which contains the chief elements of the satire. Gaston 
Paris {Revue de Paris , Dec. 1897) expressed an opinion that to find 
anything like the malicious penetration by which La Sale divines 
the most intimate details of married life, and the painful exactness 
of the description, it is necessary to travel as far as Balzac. The 
theme itself was common enough in the middle ages in France, but 
the dialogue of the Quinze Joyes is unusually natural and pregnant. 
Each of the fifteen vignettes is perfect in its kind. There is no re- 
dundance. The diffuseness of romance is replaced by the methods 
of the writers of the fabliaux . 

In the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles the Italian novella is naturalized in 
France. The book is modelled on the Decameron of BoCcaccio, and 
owes something to the Latin Facetiae of the contemporary scholar 
Poggio; but the stories are rarely borrowed, and in cases where the 
Nouvelles have Italian parallels they appear to be independent 
variants. In most cases the general immorality of the conception is 
matched by the grossness of the details, but the ninety-eighth story 
narrates what appears to be a genuine tragedy, and is of an entirely 
different nature from the other contes. It is another version of the 
story of Floridam et Elvide already mentioned. 

Not content with allowing these achievements ‘to La Sale, some 
critics have proposed to ascribe to him also the farce of Maitre 
Pathelin. 

The best editions of La Sale’s undoubted and reputed works are : — 
Petit Jehan de Saintre by J. M. Guichard (1843) ; Les Cent Nouvelles 
Nouvelles by Thomas Wright (Bibl. elzdverienne, 1858); Les Quinze 
Joyes de manage by P. Jannet (Bibl. elzev., 1857). La Salade was 
printed more than once during the 16th century. La Salle was never 
printed. For its contents see E. Gossart in the Bibliophile beige 
(1871, pp. 77 et seq.), See also the authorities quoted above, and 
Joseph Neve, Antoine de la Salle , sa vie et ses ouvrages . . . suivi du 
Reconfort de Madame de Fresne . . . et de fragments et documents 
inedits (1903), who argues for the rejection of Les Quinze Joyes and the 
Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles from La Sale’s works; Pietro Toldo, 
Contributo alio studio della novella francese del X V e XVI secolo 
(1895), and a review of it by Gaston Paris in the Journal des Savants 
(May 1895); L. Stern, “ Versuch liber Antoine de la Salle,” in 
Archiv fur das Studium der neueren Sprachen , vol. xlvi. ; and G. 
Raynaud, “ Un Nouveau Manuscrit du Petit Jehan de Saintr4,” in 
Romania, vol. xxxi. (M. Br.) 

LASALLE, ANTOINE CHEVALIER LOUIS COLLINET, 

Count (1775-1809), French soldier, belonged to a noble family 
in Lorraine. His grandfather was Abraham Fabert, marshal 
of France. Entering the French army at the age of eleven, 
he had reached the rank of lieutenant when the Revolution 
broke out. As an aristocrat, he lost his commission, but he 
enlisted in the ranks, where his desperate bravery and innate 
power of command soon distinguished him. By 1795 he had 
won back his grade, and was serving as a staff-officer in the army 
of Italy. On one occasion, at Vicenza, he rivalled Seydlitz’s 
feat of leaping his horse over the parapet of a bridge to avoid 
capture, and, later, in Egypt, he saved Davout’s life in action. 
By 1800 he had become colonel, and in one combat in that year 
he had two horses killed under him, and broke seven swords. 
Five years later, having attained the rank of general of brigade, 
he was present with his brigade of light cavalry at Austerlitz. 
In the pursuit after Jena in 1806, though he had but 600 hussars 
and not one* piece of artillery with him, he terrified the com- 
mandant of the strong fortress of Stettin into surrender, a feat 
rarely equalled save by that of Cromwell on Bletchingdon House. 
Made general of division for this exploit, he was next in the Polish 
campaign, and at Heilsberg saved the life of Murat, grand 
duke of Berg. When the Peninsular War began, Lasalie was 
sent out with one of the cavalry divisions, and at Medina de 
Rio Seco, Gamonal and Medellin broke every body of troops 
which he charged. A year later, at the head of one of the cavalry 
divisions of the Grande Armee he took' part in ,the Austrian war. 
At Wagram he was killed at the head of his men. With the 
possible exception of Curely, who was in 1809 still unknown, 
Napoleon never possessed a; better leader of light horse. Wild 
and irregular in his private life, Lasalie was far more than 
a beau sabreur. To talent and experience he added that 
power of feeling the pulse of the battle which is the true gift 
of a great leader. A statue of him was erected in Luneville in 
,.,,1893. His remains were brought from Austria to the Invalides 
in 1891. 


LA SALLE, RENi ROBERT CAVELIER, Sif.ur df. (1643- 
1687), French explorer in North America, was born at Rouen 
on the 22nd of November 1643. He taught for a time in a school 
(probably Jesuit) in France, and seems to have forfeited' his 
claim to his father’s estate by his connexion with the Jesuits. 
In 1666 he became a settler in Canada, whither his brother, a 
Sulpician abbe, had preceded him. From the Seminary of St 
Sulpice in Montreal La Salle received a grant on the St Lawrence 
about 8 m. above Montreal, where he built a stockade and 
established a fur-trading post. In 1669 he sold this post (partly 
to the Sulpicians who had granted it to him) to raise funds for 
an expedition to China 1 by way of the Ohio, 2 which he supposed, 
from the reports of the Indians, to flow into the Pacific. He 
passed up the St Lawrence and through Lake Ontario to a 
Seneca village on the Genesee river; thence with an Iroquois 
guide he crossed the mouth of the Niagara (where he heard the 
noise of the distant falls) to Ganastogue, an Iroquois colony 
at the head of Lake Ontario, where he met Louis Joliet and 
received from him a map of parts of the Great Lakes. La Salle’s 
missionary comrades now gave up the quest for China to preach 
among the Indians. La Salle discovered the Ohio river, descended 
it at least as far as the site of Louisville, Kentucky, and possibly, 
though not probably, to its junction with the Mississippi, and 
in 1669-1670, abandoned by his few followers, made his way 
back to Lake Erie. Apparently he passed through Lake Erie, 
Lake Huron and Lake Michigan, and some way down the Illinois 
river. - Little is known of these explorations, for his journals 
are lost, and the description of his travels rests' only on the 
testimony of the anonymous author of a Histoire de M. de la 
Salle. Before 1673 La Salle had returned to Montreal. Becoming 
convinced, after the explorations of Marquette and Joliet in 
1673, that the Mississippi flowed into the Gulf of Mexico, he 
conceived a vast project for exploring that river to its mouth 
and extending the French power to the lower Mississippi Valley. 
He secured the support of Count Frontenac, then governor of 
Canada, and in 1674 and 1677 visited France, obtaining from 
Louis XIV. on his first visit a patent of nobility and a grant of 
lands about Fort Frontenac, on the site of the present Kingston, 
Ontario, and on his second visit a patent empowering him to 
explore the West at his own expense, and giving him the buffalo- 
hide monopoly. Late in the year 1678, at the head of a small 
party, he started from Fort Frontenac. He established a post 
above Niagara Falls, where he spent the winter, and where, 
his vessel having been wrecked, he built a larger ship, the 
“ Griffon,” in which he sailed up the Great Lakes to Green Bay 
(Lake Michigan), where he arrived in September 1679. Sending 
back the “ Griffon ” freighted with furs, by which he hoped to 
satisfy the cl?ims of his creditors, he proceeded to the Illinois 
river, and near what is now Peoria, Illinois, built a fort, which 
he called Fort Crevecceur. Thence he detached Father Hennepin, 
with one companion, to explore the Illinois to its mouth, and, 
leaving his lieutenant, Henri de Tonty {c. 1650—^. 1702), 3 with 
about fifteen men, at Fort Crevecceur, he returned by land, 
afoot, to Canada to obtain needed supplies, discovering the fate 
of the “ Griffon ” (which proved to have been lost), thwarting 
the intrigues of his enemies and appeasing his creditors. In 
July 1680 news reached him at Fort Frontenac that nearly 
all Tonty’s men had deserted, after destroying or appropriating 
most of the supplies; and that twelve of them were on their 
way to kill him as the surest means of escaping punishment. 

1 The name La Chine was sarcastically applied to La Salle’s 
settlement. on the St Lawrence. 

2 The Iroquois seem to have used the name Ohio for the Mississippi, 
or at least for its lower part; and this circumstance makes 'the story 
of La Salle’s exploration peculiarly difficult to disentangle. 

3 Tonty (or Tonti), an Italian, born at Gaeta, was La Salle’s 

principal lieutenant, and was the equal of his chief in intrepidity. 
Before his association with La Salle he had engaged in military 
service in Europe, during which he had: lost a hand. He accompanied 
La Salle to the mouth of the Mississippi, and was in command of Fort 
St Louis from the time of its erection until 1702, except during his 
journeys down the Mississippi in search of his chief. In 1702 he 
joined d’Iberville in lower Louisiana, and soon after was despatched 
on a mission to the Chickasaw Indians. This is the last authentic 
trace of him. • 
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These he met and captured or killed, a Re then returned to the 
Illinois, to find* the country devastated 1 by the Iroquois, and 
his post 1 abandoned. He formed a league of the Western Indians 
to fight the; Iroquois, then Went to Miehilimackinac, where he 
found Tonty, proceeded again to Ftfrt Frontenac to obtain 
supplies and organize his expedition anew, and returned in 
December 1681 to the Illinois. Passing down the Illinois to 
the Mississippi, which he reached in February 1682, he floated 
down that streaifi to its mouth, which he reached on the gth 
of April, and, erecting there a monument and a cross, took 
formal' possession in the nafhe of Louis XIV., in whose honour 
he gave the name “ Louisiana ” to the regions He then returned 
to Michilirnackinac, whence, With Tonty, he went -again to > the 
Illinois^ arid established - ai fort, Fort St * Louis, probably on 
Starved Rdck (near the present Ottawa' 1 Illinois), around 1 which 
nearly : 26-000 Indians f (Illinois, Miamis and -others seeking 
protection from the Iroquois) • had been gathered. 1 1 La Salle 
then : Went * to Quebec, and La Barre, who j had succeeded 
Frontenac; beiiig unfriendly to him, again visited France ( 1 684 ) } 
where he succeeded in interesting the king in a scheme to establish 
a fort at the mouth ' of the* Mississippi and To seize the Spanish 
posts ; in the vicinity. On the 24th df f July 1684, with r fouf 
vessels under* ; the command of himself and Captain B eaujeu, 
a iiaval' officer , he sailed from La Rochelle.- 1 Mistaking, it appears; 
the inlets of Matagorda Bay (which 1 La Salle called St Louis’s 
Bay) in the present state of Texas, for the mouth of an arm 5 * * * * * of 
the- Mississippi, he landed there; and Beaujeu, soon afterwards 
returned to F ranee. ; The expedition 1 had •» met With -> various 
misfortunes; one vessel had been captured by the Spaniards 
and another had been wrecked; and throughout La Salle and 
Beaujeu had failed to Work in harmony. - Soon finding that he 
was not at the mouth of the Mississippi, La Salle established a 
settlement and built a fort, Fort St Louis, on the Lavaca ; (he 
called it La Vache) • river* and leaving there the greater part Of 
his force, from October 168 5 ; to March 1686 he vainly sought 
for the Mississippi. 1 He also made two ■ attempts to reach the 
Illinois country and Canada, and during the second, after ■ two 
mOriths of fruitless wanderings, he ! was assassinated, -on the 
ibth of March 1687- by several of his* followers, near the Trinity 
river in the present .Texa& r;fi ' : ; : ! ; \ 

j His colony On the LavaCa, after suffering terribly from priva-^ 
tion and disease and being attacked by the Indians; was finally 
Broken up, and a force of Spaniards sent against it ifi 1689 found 
nothing but ! dead bodies and : a dismantled fort ; the few- 1 sur- 
vivors having become domesticated" in the Indian 5 villages 
near by. - Some writers; - notably J. G. Shea, maintain that La 
Salle never intended to fortify the mouth of the Mississippi, 
but ‘ was instructed to establish' an advanced post near the 
Spanish possessions, . where' he was to await a powerful expedi- 
tidfi' under’ a renegade Spaniardy Penalosa, with whom he ’ was 
to co-operate in expelling the Spaniards ' from this part of the 
continent. 15 11 ■ • ■ -M 

La Salle was One of the greatest of the explorers in North 
America. Besides discovering the Ohio and probably The 
Illinois, he was the first to follow the Mississippi from its upper 
cOfirse to its mouth and thus to establish the connexion between 
the discoveries of Radisson, Joliet and Marquette in the north 
with those of De' Soto in the south. He was stern, indomitable 
and full Of resource: ; ! : % ' ■ ’ ; ! : 

' ; The best accounts of La Salle’s explorations may be found iri 
Francis Farkfnan^s La Salle ^ and. . the' Discovery of the Great West 
(Boston, 1879,; later revised editions) , in Justin Winsor’s Cartier to 

1 Although La Skile and Don Diego de Penalosa (16:24^1687) 

presented to the French government independent plans for an 

expedition against the Spaniards and; Penalosa afterwards proposed 

their co-operation,, there Js. no substantial evidence that this project 

Was adopted. Parkman is of the opinion that La Salle proposed his 

exped'itioh agaihst thd Spaniards irt the hope that the conclusion of 

peUCe between France and Spain would* prevent its execution and 

that he might then use! the aidiheihad thus received\in establishing 4 
fortified commercial colony at the mouth of the Mississippi. See 

E. T. Miller, “The Cohnecfion o^f Penaiosa with the La Salle Bxpe- 

dition, Vi ih The Quarterly o £ The Tekhs Stake Historical I Association, 

vol* v. (Austin, Tex., 1902). ; u * 


Frontenac (Boston , 1894) , and; in J . G. Shea ’s Discovery and Explora- 
tion of , the Mississippi Valley (New: York, 1852); see also P, Chesnel, 
Histoire de Cavelier de La Salle, explorations et conquete du bassin 
du Mississippi (Paris, 1901). Of the early narratives see Louis 
Hennepin, Description de la Louisiane (1683) ; Joutel, Journal 
historique du dernier voyage que feu M. de la Salle fit dans le Golfe de 
Mexique, &c. (Paris, 1,7139; and Henri de Tpnty, Derniers De- 
couvertes dans V A mdrique septentrionale de jM- de La Salle (Paris, 
1697). Original narratives may be found, translated into English, in 
The Journeys of Rene Robert Cavelier, Sieur de La Salle, as related by his 
Faithful Lieutenant, Henri de Tonty, &c. (2 vols., New York y T905); 
edited by I. J j . i Qox; in Benjamin F,. French’s Historical Collections 
of Louisiana (6 series, New York, 1846-1853), and in Shea’s Early 
Voyages Up and Down the Mississippi (Albany, 1861) and an 
immense collection of documents relating to La Salle may be found 
in Pierre Margry's Decouvertes et Uablissements des Frangais dans 
V quest et dans le : snd K de V Amerique septentrionale, 1614-1754; 
yfernoires et documents, originaux recueillis et publics (6 vols., Paris, 
l875-l886), especially in vol. ii. (C. C. W.) 

LA SALLE, ST JEAN BAPTISTE DE (1651-17x9), founder 
of the order of Christian Brothers, was born at Reims. The 
son of a rich lawyer, . his father’s influence early secured him 
a canonry in . the cathedral; there he established a school, 
where free elementary instruction was given to poor children. 
The enterprise soon broadened in scope ; a band of enthusiastic 
assistants gathered round him; he resolved to resign his canonry, 
and devote himself entirely to education. His assistants were 
organized into a community, which gradually rooted itself all 
over F ranee ; and a training-school for teachers, the College 
cle Saint-Yon, was set up ati Rouen. In 1725, six years after 
the founder’s death, the society was recognized by the pope, 
under the ‘Official title of “ Brothers of the Christian Schools ” ; 
its members took the usual 1 monastic vows, but did not aspire 
to) the priesthood. During the first hundred years of its existence 
its activities were mainly confined to France; during the 19th 
century it spread to most of the countries of western Europe, 
and' has been markedly successful in the United States. When 
La Salle was canonized in 1900, the total number of brothers 
was estimated ' at 1 5,000. Although the order has been chiefly 
concerned with elementary schools, it undertakes most branches 
of secondary and technical education; and it has served as a 
model for o their societies, in Ireland and elsewhere, slightly 
differing in character from the original institute. 

LA SALLE, a city of La Salle County, Illinois, U.S.A., on the 
Illinois riYer, near the head of navigation; '99 m. S.W. of Chicago. 
Pop. (1966)-! 0,446, of whom 3471 Were foreign-born; (1910 
census) 11,537;. The city is served by the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, and the Illinois 
Central railways, and by the' Illinois & Michigan Canal, of 
which La Salle is the western terminus. The city has a public 
library. The principal industries are the smelting of zinc and 
the manufacture of cement, rolled zinc, bricks, sulphuric acid 
and clocks; in 1905 the city’s factory products were valued 
at $3,1 58,173.; In the vicinity large quantities of coal are mined, 
foir which the city is an important shipping point. The muni- 
cipality owns and operates the waterworks and the electric light- 
ing plant. The first settlement was made here in 1830; and the 
place which was named in honour of the explorer, Ren6 Robert 
Cavelier, Sieur de La Salle, was chartered as a city in 1852 and 
rechartered in 1876. 

LASAULX, ARNOLD CONSTANTIN PETER FRANZ VON 

(1839-1886), German mineralogist and petrographer, was born 
at Gasteilaun near Coblenz on the 14th of June 1839. He was 
educated at Berlin, where he took his Ph. D. in 1868. In 1875 
he became professor of mineralogy at Breslau, atid in 1880 
professor of mineralogy and geology at Bonn. He was distin- 
guished for his researches on minerals and on crystallography, 

• and he was one of the earlier workers on microscopic petrography, 
i He described in 1878 the eruptive rocks of the district of Saar 

and Moselle. In 1880 he; edited Der Aetna from the MSS. of 
Dr W. Sartorius von Waltershausen, the results of observations 
; made between the years 1834^1869. He was author of Elemente 
j der, FetrograpMe ( 187 5) , ■* Einfilhrung in die Gesteinslehre : (1885); 

* and Pr&is de pUrographie ( 188 7 ) . He died at Bonn on the 

: 25th of January i886f. * • • •• • * n • 
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LASGAR— LAS CASAS 


LASCAR, the n&rtie in common use for; all- oriental, and 
especially Indian, sailors, which has been adopted in England 
into the Merchant Shipping Acts,; though without any definition. 
It is derived from the Persian lashkar = army ' or camp, in which 
sense it is still used in India, e.g. Lashkar, originally the camp, 
now the permanent capital, of ! Sindhia at QWailior. It would 
seefti to have been applied by the' : Portuguese, firs): to an inferior 
class of men in military, service (cf . “ gundascars , ! ’) , and then 
to sailors as early as the 17th century. The form askari on the 
east coast of Africa, equivalent to' - sepoy,” comes from the 
Arabic "askar— army, which is believed to be itself taken from 
the Persian. 

LASCARIS, CONSTANTINE (d. 1493 or ,1500), Greek scholar 
and grammarian, one of the promoters of the revival of Greek 
learning in Italy, was born at Constantinople. He was a member 
of the noble Bithynian family, which had furnished three em- 
perors of Nicaea ; during the 13th century. After the fall of 
Constantinople in 1453, he took refuge first in Corfu and then- 
in Italy,, where Francesco Sforza, duke of Milan, appointed 
him Greek tutor to his daughter. Here , was 1 published his 
Grammatica Graeca, sive compendium,, octo orationis partium, 
remarkable as being • the first book entirely in Greek . issued 
from the printing press. After leaving Milan, Lascaris taught 
in Rome under the patronage of Cardinal Bessarion, and . in 
Naples, whither he had been summoned by F erdinand L to 
deliver a course of lectures on Greece. Ultimately, on the 
invitation of the inhabitants, he settled in Messina, -Sicily, where 
he continued to teach publicly until his death. Among his 
numerous pupils here was Pietro Bembo; Lascaris: bequeathed 
his library of valuable MSS. tor the senate of Messina; the 
collection was afterwards carried to Spain and lodged in the 
Eseurial. • -rr> C'v -/ J . : : fr f 

The Grammatical which has. often been reprinted, is the only work 
of value produced by Lascaris. Some : of his letters are given, by 
J. Iriarte in the Regide Bibliflthecae 'Mairiieiisis codices Gra'eci manii- 
scriplv, i. (Madrid, 1769). His name is khoWn to modern readers iii 
the romance of A. F. Villemain;, Lascaris, ou les Grecs du quinzihme 
sih.de (1825). See also J. E. Sandy &,tfist. Class*. S.cfiol,, ed. 2,, vol. ii, 
(1908), Pp. 76 foU. ./.V' h,, : . ... 

LASCARIS, JOANNES [John], or Janus ( c . 1445-1535), 
Greek scholar, probably the younger brother of Constantine 
Lascaris, surnamed Rhyndacenus from the river Rhyndacus 
in Bithynja, his native province. After the fall of Constantinople 
he was taken to the Peloponnese, thence to Crete, and ultimately 
found refuge in Florence at the court of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
whose intermediary he was with the sultan Bayezid II, in 
the purchase of Greek MSS. ; for: the; Medicean library., On 
the expulsion of the Medici from. Florence) . at the invitation 
of Charles r yiII,; of France, Lascaris removed to Paris (.1495);,- 
where he ; gave public instruction in. , Greek. By Louis, XII. 
he was several times employed on public missions, amongst 
others to Venice ( 1503- i; 508), and in 1515 he appears to haye 
accepted the invitation,. of Leo X, to take charge of the Greek 
college he had founded at Rome. Yfe afterwards . (1 518) .find 
Lascaris employed along with Budaeus (Bude) . by Francis I. 
in the formation of the royal library at Fontainebleau, and also 
again sent in the service of the French crown to Venice. He 
died at Rome, whither he had been summoned by Pope* -Paul 
III., in 1535. Among his. pupils was Musurus. 

. Amongst other wor , Lascaris f edited or wrote: Anthologia 
epigramniatum Graecdrum (1494), in which he ascribed the collection 
of the Anthology to Agathias, not to Planiides; Didymi Alexandrini 
scholia in Iliadem (1517) ; Porphyrius, of Tyre’s Homericeirum 
quaestionurn liber (15:18); Deveris Graecarum litter arum formis ac 
causis apud antiquos (Paris, 1556). See H. Hody, De Graecis illustri- 4 
bus (London, 1 742) ; W. Roscoe, Life <?f Led X. ii. 1 : (1 846) Cl F. 
Borner, De doctis hominibus Graecis ' (Leipzig, i7$o)p A. Horawitz 
in Erseh & Gruber’s Allgemeine Encyclopadie; J. E; Sandys, Hist* 
Class. Sckol.,ed, 2,vols. ii. (1908), p.yS., ; , h 

LAS CASAS, BARTOLOMi DE .(1474-1566), for some time 
bishop of Chiapa in Mexico, and known to posterity as “ The 
Apostle of . the; Indies, was. a native: of Seville. ? His father, 
one of the companions of Columbus in the voyage, which resulted 
in the discovery of the New . World, 'sent - him to Salamanca; 
where he graduated. In 1498 he accompanied his father in 


an expedition under Columbus to the .West Indies, and in 1562 
he went with ; Nicolas de Ovando, the governor, to Hay ti, where 
in i 510 he was admitted to holy orders, being the first priest 
ordained, in the American colonies. In 1 5 1 1 he passed over 
to Cuba to take part in the work of ^ population and paeifi- 
cation,” and in.1513 pr : 1514 he witnessed and vainly endeavoured 
to check the massacre of Indians at Caonao. Soon afterwards 
there was assigned to him and his friend Renteria a large village 
i in the neighbourhood of Zagua, with a number of Indians attached 
to it in what was known as repartimiento (allotment) ; like the 
rest of his countrymen he made the most of this opportunity 
for growing rich, but occasionally celebrated mass and preached. 
Soon,, however, having become convinced of the injustice con- 
nected with the repartimiento system, he began to preach against 
it,, at the same time giving up his own slaves. With the consent 
of his partner he resolved to go to Spain on behalf of the op- 
pressed natives, and the result of his representations was that 
in 1516 Cardinal Jimenes, caused a commission to be sent out 
for the reform of abuses, Las Casas himself, with the title of 
“ protector of the Indians,” being appointed to advise and 
report; on them. This commission had not been long at San 
Domingo before Las Casas perceived the indifference of his 
coadjutors to the cause which he himself had at heart, and 
July 1517 found him again in Spain, where he developed his 
scheme for the complete liberation of the Indians- — a scheme 
which, not only included facilities for emigra tion ; from Spain, 
but w;as intended to give to each Spanish resident in the colonies 
the right of importing twelve negro slaves. The emigration, 
movement proved a failure, and Las Casas lived long enough 
to express his shame for having been so slow to see that Africans 
were as much entitled to freedom as were the natives of the 
New World. Overwhelmed with disappointment, he retired 
to the Dominican monastery in , Haiti; he joined the . order in 
4522 and. devoted eight years to study. About 1 530 he appears 
to have revisited the Spanish court, but on' what precise errand, 
is : not known; the confusion concerning this period of his life 
extends to ;t-he time when, after visits to Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Peru; <and, Guatemala, he undertook an expedition in 1537 into. 
Tuzulutlan, the inhabitants of which were, ; chiefly through 
his tact, peaceably converted to Christianity, mass being cele- 
brated ior the first time amongst them in the newly founded 
town of Rabinal in 1538. In 1539 Las Casas was sent to Spain 
to obtain Dominican recruits, and through Loaysa, general 
of the order, and confessor, of Charles V., he was successful 
in obtaining royal orders and letters favouring his enterprise. 
During this stay in Europe, which lasted more than four years, 
he Visited Germany to see the emperor; he also (1542) wrote 
his Veynte ■ Razqnes, in defence of the liberties of the Indians 
and the Brevisima Relation de la Destruyciqn des las Indias 
occidentales, the latter of which was published some twelve 
years . later. In 1 543 he refused the Mexican bishopric of Cuzco, 
but was prevailed upon to accept that of Chiapa, for which he 
sailed in 1544. Thwarted at every point by . the officials, and 
outraged by his countrymen in his attempt, to carry out the 
new laws which his humanity had procured, he returned to. 
Spain and resigned his dignity (1 547). In 1550 he met Sepfil- 
veda in public debate on the theses drawn from the recently 
published Apologia pro libro de justis belli causis , in which 
the latter had maintaiqpd the lawfulness of waging unprovoked 
war. upon the natives of the New World, The course of the 
discussion may be traced in the account of the Disputa con- 
tained in the Obras (1*552). In 1565 Las Casas successfully 
remonstrated with Philip II. against the financial project for 
selling the reversion of the encomiendas—a, project which 
would have involved the Indians in hopeless bondage. In July 
of the following year he died a,t Madrid, whither he 'had gone; 
to urge (and with success) the necessity of restoring a court 
of j ustice which ; had been , suppressed in , Guatemala. , His 
Historid de las Indias was not published till 187 5-1 8 7 6. 

Sir Arthur Helps’ Life of Las Casas (London,* 1 868) has not been: 
superseded ; but see also F. A. MacNutt, Bartholomew de Las Casas 
(1909). i 



LAS CAHi^JLASKER 


LAS 1 CASES, ^toMAJNUEL AU6USTIN DIEUbONNi MARIN 
JOSEPH, MXrquiS ft 766-ri 842), French official, was barn at'the 
castle 5 of Las Gases near Revel in Languedoc. He was educated 
at the militate schools of Veridbme and Paris; lie entered the 
navy and 1 60k part in various engagements of the years 1781- 
1782. ! The outbreak of the Revolution in 1789 caused him to 
“ emigrate,” and he spent some years in Germany and England, 
sharing in the disastrous Quiberon expedition (179 5) . He Was 
one of the few survivors arid returned to London, where he lived' 
in poverty. He returned to France during the Consulate with 
other royalists who rallied to the side of Napoleon, and stated 
afterwards to the ernperdt that he was conquered by his glory. 
Not until 1810 did he receive much notice from Napoleon, who 
then made him a chamberlain and created him a count of the' 
empire (he was marquis by hereditary right) . After the first 
abdication of the emperor (nth of April 1814), Las Cases retired 
to England, but returned to serve Napoleon during the Hundred 
Days. The second abdication opened up for Las Cases the most 
noteworthy part of his career. He withdrew with the ex-emperor 
and a few other trusty followers to Rochefort; and it was 1 Las 
Gases who first proposed and strongly urged the emperor to 
throw himself bn the generosity of the British nation. Las Cases 
made the first overtures to Captain Maitland of H.M.S. “ Belle- 
rophon ” and received a guarded reply, the nature of which he 
afterwards misrepresented. Las Cases accompanied the ex- 
emperor to St Helena and acted informally but very assiduously 
as his secretary, taking down numerous notes of his conversations 
which thereafter took form in the famous MLtnorial de Ste 
H ilene. The limits of this article preclude an attempt at assessing 
the value of this work. It should be read With great caution, 
as the compiler did not scruple to^ insert his own thoughts and 
to colour the expressions of his mast,; er>. In some cases he 
misstated facts and even fabricated documents, r It. is far less 
trustworthy than the record penned by Gourgaudln hi $ Journal. 
Disliked by Monthplon and Gourgaud, Las Cases seems tp have 
sought an opportunity to leave the island when he had accumu- 
lated sufficient literary material. , However that ,ipay, ^ he 
infringed the British. regulations in such a way as to lead to his 
expulsion by the governor, Sir Hudson Lowe (November, iSib), 
He was sent first to the Cape of. Good Hope and thence, to, Europe,, 
but was not at, first allowed by the government of Louis XVIXL’ 
to enter France, He resided at Brussels; but, gaining , per** 
mission , to come r tp. Paris after the death of Napoleon, he , took 
Up ;hiS residence there,; published the Memorial, and soon gained 
an enormous sum from it. He died in 1842 at Passy( ; t , ; , , 

See Memoir es de E A . D. , cdmie de Las . Cases (Brussels, i 8 1 8) ; 
M&rnorial de Ste Hittknd (a vols., London and Paris, '1823 ; often 
republished and translated)' ; ; Suite au memorial de 5 Ste Ffelene, ou 
observations critiques , (2 vols., , Paris, 1 824) , anonymous, > but 

known to be, by Grille and Musset- Pathay. : See too Gqu$gau;d, 
MokTuoLO^, arid Lowk, Sir Hudson. - . ‘ . (J. Hp. R.) 

LASIIiP, the headquarters - of the superintendent, northern 
Shan .States, Burma, situated in 22° 56' N v and 97 0 45^ ^., at an 
altitude of 3100 ft,, on a low spur overlooking the valley of the 
Nam Yao. It is the present terminus pf the, Maridalay-Kun 
L6ng railway and of the government cart road from .Mandalay, 
^rpm. which it is 178 m* distant. It consists of the European 
station, with court house and quarters for the , civil ( officers; 
tire military police post, the headquarters of the Lashio battalion 
of military police; the native station, in which , the various 
nationalities, Shans, Burmans, Hindus and Mahommedans^ 
are divided into “separate quarters, with reserves for government 
servants and for the temporary residences of the, five sgwbwas 
of the , .northern . Shan States ; and a bazaar. Under' Burmese 
rule Lashio wgs also the centre of authority for, the northern 
Shari States, but the Burmese post in the valley was close to the 
Nam Yao* in an old Chinese fortified cump. Tfi e Lashio valley 
was formerly , ve^ry populous ; but a rebellion,, .started by the 
sawbwa pf Hsenwi, about ten years before the British,, occupation, 
ruined it, and It is only slowly approaching the prosperity it 
formerly, enjoyed; pop. (190,1) 2565. The f annual j rainfall 
averages .54 id; The average maximum temperature is 8b* 5° 
and the average minimum 55*5°. • - 


i lasKer.eDuArd ( 1829-1 884) , Gefriian publicist, was born 
on the 14th ; of October 1829, at Jarotschin, a village in Posen, 
being the son of a Jewish tradesman. He attended the gym- 
nasium, and afterwards the University of Breslau. In 1848, 
after the outbreak of the revolution, he went to Vienna ;and 
1 entered the student^, legion , which took so prominent a part in 
the disturbances,; he fought against the imperial troops during 
the siege, of the city in October. He then continued his legal 
studies at Breslau and Berlin, and ; after a visit of, three years to 
, England; then tfie model state for German liberals, entered the, 
j Prussian j udicial . service. In 1870 he left the government 
j service, and in 18.73 was appointed to an administrative post 
; in the service of the city of Berlin. He had been brought /to the 
! notice of the pplitical world by some articles he wrote, from 
j 1861 tp 1864, which were afterwards pubfished under the title 
%ur Verfassungsgeschichte Preussens (Leipzig, 1874), and in 
1865 he was elected member for one of the divisions of Berlin 
in the Prussian parliament. ; He joined the radical or F ortschritts. 
party, and in , £$67 was also elected to the German parliament, 
but he helped to form the , national liberal party, and in con- 
< sequence lost, his seat in Berlin, which remained faithful to the 
; radicals; after this he represented, Magdeburg and Frankfort-on- 
; Maiit in the Prussian, ana Meiningen in the German,, parliament.’ 
He threw himself with great energy into his parliamentary 
j duties, and quickly became , one of its most popular and most 
I influential members ^ Ari optimist . and idealist,, he joined to a 
; feryent belief in liberty an equal enthusiasm for German unity 
I a,nd , the , idea of the German state. His motion , that B aden 
; should , be r included in the North German Confederation in 
1 January 1870 caused much .embarrassment to Bismarck, but 
was not wi thout effect, in hastening the crisis of 1 8 70. His great 
wiork, however, was the share he took in the judicial reform 
during the ten years 1867-1877. To him more than to, any 
; other single individual is due the great codification of the law. 
i Whfie he again and again was able to compel the government 
I to, withdraw or amend proposals which seemed dangerous to 
j liberty, hp, opposed those liberals who, unable to obtain all the 
j concessions ridueh they called for, refused to vote for the new 
| laws as a whole, A speech made by Lasker on the 7th of February 
j 1,8 7;3, in which he, attacked the management of the Pomeranian 
! railway, caused a great sensation,, and his exposure of the 
financial mismanagement brought about the: fall of Hermann 
Wagoner, ope pL Bisniarckis.most trusted assistants. By this 
action he caused, (however, some embarrassment to his party. 

: This- is generally; regarded as the beginning of the reaction 
against economic liberalism ,by which he and his party were tp 
be deprived pf their influence. He refused, to follow Bismarck 
in his financial, and economic policy after 1878; always un- 
sympathetic to the chancellor, he was now selected for his most 
bitter attacks... Between the radicals and socialists on the one 
sidp and the government on the other, like many of his friends, 
he, was' unable, f o maintain himself. In 1879 he, lost his seat in 
the Prussian parliament; Icie joined the Sezession, but was ill 
at ease, in his npw position. Broken in health and spirits by the 
incessant labours pf tfie, time when he did “half the work of the 
Reichstag,”’ he went: in 1883 for a tour in America,, and died 
suddenly inlNew (York on the sth of January 1884, , 

Lasker’s death was the occasion of a curious episode, Which caused 
much discussion at the time. The American House of Representa- 
tives adopted a motion of regret , and added to it , these words : 
“ That his loss is not alone to be mourned by the people of his 
native land, where his firm and constant exposition of, and devotion 
to,; free and fi^raf ideas have. materially advanced the social, political 
and ecoriomic conditions of these people, ^ but by the lovers of liberty 
throughput* tHri World This motion was sent through the American 
minister at Berlin to the German foreigp office, with a request that it 
might be communicated to the president of the iReichstrig. It was 
to ask Bismarck officially to cpmmunicate a resolution in which- a 
foreign parlianient expressed an opinion in German affairs exactly 
opposed to that Which the eiriperor at his advice had always followed! 
Bismarck therefore Refused to communicate the resolution, and re- 
turned! it through the: -German. minister at. Washington. ; : , 

^mpng Lasker f^: writings jriay be ; mentioned • Zur Geschichte der 
pdrlqmentanschen Entwickelung Preussens (Leipzig, , 1873),' Die 
Ztikiltift (Leipzig, 1877) rind Wege und Ziele der 
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Kulturentwickelung (Leipzig, 1 88 1 ) k After , his death his Eunfzehn 
Jahre parlamentarischer Geschichte 1866-1880 appeared editeci' by 
W. Cahn (Berlin, 1902). See also L. Bamberger, Eduard Lasker; 
Gedenkrede (Leipzig, 18:84) ; A. Wolff, Zur Erinnerung an’ Eduard 
Lasker (Berlin, 1884) ; Freund, Einiges iiber Eduard Lasker (Leipzig, 
1 885) ; and Eduard Lasker , seine Biographie und letzte offentliche 
Rede, by various writers (Stuttgart, 1884). . (J. W. He.) 

LASKI, the name 'of a noble and powerful Polish family, is 
taken from the town of Lask, the seat of theit lordship. 

Jan Laski, the elder (1456-1531), Polish statesman and 
ecclesiastic, appears to have been largely self-taught and to have 
owed everything to the remarkable rtiental alertness which was 
hereditary in the Laski family. He took orders betimes, and in 
1495 was secretary to the Polish chancellor Zawisza KurozWecki, 
in which position he acquired both influence and experience. 
The aged chancellor entrusted the sharp-witted yoiing ecclesiastic’ 
with the conduct of several important missions, Twice, in 1495 
and again in 1500, he was sent to Rome, and once on a special 1 
embassy to Flanders, of which he has left an account. On these, 
occasions he had the opportunity of displaying diplomatic talent’ 
of a high order. On the accession to the Polish throne in 1501 of 
the indolent Alexander, who had little knowledge of Polish affairs 
and chiefly resided in Lithuania, Laski was appointed, by the 
senate the king’s secretary, in which Capacity he successfully 
opposed the growing separatist tendencies of the grand-duchy 
and maintained the influence of Catholicism, now seriously 
threatened, there by the Muscovite propaganda. So struck 
was the king by his ability that on the death of the Polish 
chancellor in 1563 he passed over the vice-chancellor Madics 
Dzewicki and confided the great seal tb Laski. As chancellbr 
Laski supported the szlachtd ', or cdun try-gentlemen, against 
the lower orders, going so far as to pass an edict excluding 
henceforth all plebeians from the higher benefices of the church. 
Nevertheless he approved himself such an excellent public 
servant that the new king, Sigismund I., made him one of his 
chief counsellors. In 1511 the chancellor, who ecclesiastically 
was still only a canon of Cracow, obtained the coveted dignity 
of archbishop of Gnesen which carried with it the primacy of 
the Polish church. In the long negotiations with the restive! 
and semi-rebellious Teutonic Order, Laski rendered Sigismund 
most important political services, proposing as a solution of the 
question that Sigismund should be elected grand master/ while 
he, Laski, should surrender the primacy to the new candidate 
of the knights, Albert of Brandenburg, a solution which would 
have been far more profitable to Poland than the ultimate 
settlement of 1525. In 1 513 Laski was sent to the Lateran 
council, convened by Pope Julius II., to plead the cause of Poland 
against the knights, where both as an orator and as a .diplomatist 
he brilliantly distinguished himself. This mission was equally 
profitable to his country and himself, and he succeeded in obtain- 
ing from the pope for the archbishops of Gnesen the title of legati 
hati. In his old age Laski’s partiality for his nephew, Hieronymus, 
led him to support the candidature of John Zapolya, the protege 
of the Turks, for the Hungarian Crown so vehemently' against 
the Habsburgs that Clement VII. excommunicated him, and the 
shock of this disgrace was the cause of his sudden death in 1531. 
Of his numerous Works the most noteworthy are his collection of 
Polish statutes entitled: Stqtuta provincial gnesnensU antiqua , d’c. 
(Cracow, 1525-1528) and De Ruthenorum hationibus eorurhque 
^erroribuSy printed at Nuremberg. ... . . 

See Heinrich R. von Zeissberg, Joh. Laski, Erzbischof in Gnesen 
(Vienna, 1874); and Jan Korytkowski, Jan Laski , Archbishop of 
Gnesen (Gnesen, 1880). 

Hieronymus Jaroslaw Laski (1496-1542), Polish diplo- 
matist, nephew of Archbishop Laski, was successively ‘ palatine 
of Inowroclaw and of Sieradia. His first important, mission was 
to Paris in 1524, ostensibly to contract an anti-Turkish league 
with the French king, but really to bring about a matrimonial 
alliance between the dauphin, afterwards Henry II., and the 
daughter of King Sigismund I., a project ydiich failed, through 
no fault of Laski’s. The collapse of the Hungarian monarchy 
at Mohacs (1526) first opened up a wider • Career to Laski’s 
adventurous activity. Contrary to the wishes; of hi's ; own 
sovereign, Sigismund L, whose pro- Austrian policy he detected, 


Laski entered the service of John Zap^yaf ghe M^y^r/cqm- 
petitor for the Hungarian throne, thereby, seriously compromising. 
Poland both with the emperor and the pope. Zapolya despatched 
h;m on an embassy to Paris, Copenhagen and Munich, for help, 
but on his return he found his patron a refugee in Transylvania,, 
whither he had retired , after his. defeat by the German king 
F erdinand; I . at Tokay. in : 1527. In his extremity Zapolya placed - 
, himself under the protection of the sultan, Laski being sent to 
Constantinople as his intermediary. On his. way thither he was. 
attacked and robbed of everything, including his credentials and: 
. the rich presents without which no negotiations were deemed. 
1 possible at the Tprte. But Laski was nothing if not audacious >. 
; Proceeding.: on his way to the Turkish , capital empty-handed, 
he nevertheless succeeded in gaining: the confidence of Gritti^the 
favourite of . . the grand vizier, and ultimately persuaded the 
i sultan to befriend Zapolya and to proclaim him king of Hungary., 
; He went .still further, and without the slightest, authority for his : 
| action concluded, a ten years’ truce , between his. old master 
King Sigismund ; of Poland and < the Porte. He then . returned 
to. Hungary at. the head, of 10,900 men, with whose aid he enabled; 
Zapolya to re-establish his position and defeat Ferdinand at> 

• Saros-Patak. He was rewarded with the countship of Zips 

| and the governor-generalship of Transylvania. But his influence.. 

• excite.d the: jealousy of ; the Magyars^ and Zapolya was : persuaded, 
to imprison him. On being released by the interposition of the. 

; Polish grand hetman, Tarnowski, he became the most violent. 
I opponent , of Zapolya. Shortly , after his return to Ppland, 
Laski died suddenly at Cracow, probably poisoned by one of his 
■ innumerable enemies. 1 - • : , • : 

See Alexander Hirschberg, Hieronymus Laski (Pol.) (Lemberg,. 

;i888). ' ; / ;; A.,";;/ t ." :/ 

; y Jan 1 LAkKi, the younger ( 14997 1 560) , also known as Johahnes 

• d LascOy ‘ Polish Reformer, son of Jaroslaw (d. ' 1523) ’ voivode 

; of Sieradia, a;nd nephew of the famous Archbishop Laski. During 1 
his academical course abroad he made the acquaintance of 
i Zwingli and Erasmus and returned to Poland in 1526 saturated 
; wfth’ the netv' doctrines. Nevertheless he' took orders, and owing 
to the influence of his uncle obtained the bishopric of Veszprem 
in Hungary from King John Zapolya, besides holding a canpnry 
of Cracow and the oflide of royal secretary. In 1531 he resigned 
: all his befiefices rather than give up a woman whom he had 
! secretly married, and having incurred general reprobation and 
the lasting displeasure of his uncle the archbishop, he fled to 
Germany, where ultimately (1543). he adopted the Augsbufg 
Cohfessi6n‘. For the next thirteen years: Laski was a wandering’ 
apostle of the new doctrines. He was successively superintend.ent 
at Em den and in Friesland, parsed from thpnce to London where 
he became a member of the so-called ecclesia peregtiniorutn, a 
congregation of foreign Protestants exiled in consequence of the 
Augsburg Interim of' 1548 and, on being expelled by Queen 
Mary, took refuge first in Denmark and subsequently at Frank- 
fort-on-Main, where he was greatly esteemed. ! From Frankfort 
he addressed three letters (printed at Basel) tb King Sigismund, 
Augustus, and’ the Polish gentry and people, . urging the con- 
version of Poland to Protestantism. In 1556; during the brief 
triumph of the anti-catholics, he returned to his . native land, 
took part in the synod of Brzesc, and published a number of 
polemical ' works, the rriost noteworthy of which were: Forma 
ac ratio toia eccUsiastici minisierii in peregrinjorum Ecclesiae 
instituta (Pinczow, 1560), and in Polish, History 1 of the Cruel 
Persecution of the Church of God in 1567, republished in his 
Opera , edited by A. Kuyper at. Amsterdam in 1866., He died at 
Pinczow in January 1566 and was buried with great pomp by 
the Polish Protestants, who also struck a medal in his honouri 
Twice married, he left two sons and two daughters. His nepheW 
(?) Albert Laski, who visited England in 1583; wasted a fortune 
in aid of Dr Dee’s craze for the “ philosopher’s stone.” Laski’s 
writings are important for the organization of the ' 'ecclesia 
peregrinoruMy and he was concerned in the Polish Version of the 
Bible, not published till 1563. V ; # n ! 

Bee H. Dalton, Johannes a Lascb (i 881), English version of the 
earlier portion ' by a J 1 Evans (1 886) ; Bartels, Johannes a Lasco 
(i860) ; Harboe, Schicksale des Johannes <h Lascy: (1758) ; JL Wallace! 
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Antitrinitaridiif^ Biogrctphy^fl $50) > BoneVMaury; Early Sources of 
Engv pmt.^hriMianity , ( 1884 ); W. ^ v J.^Aifchbo‘ld ; Diet. Nat. 
Bio-g. (1 892 ) -under Laski, ■ * George Pascal', Jean de Lasco (Paris’, 
1894);; }Life -in ^Pc^ish by Antoni Walewskl (Warsaw, 1872) ; and 
J uf jan'B u koWski ■ History of tide Reformation in Poland (Pol.) (Cracow, 
1883). < ' (R.N. BO 

LAS PALMAS, tHe capital of the Spanish island of Grand 
Canary, in the Canary archipelago, and of an administrative 
district which also* comprises the’ islands of Lanzarote ! and 
Fuerteyentura; oh the east coast, in 28° 7' N. and : 5 0 24' /WV 
Pop. . (^999) ,44,5 17. , Las Palmas is the largest city in the Canary 
islands, of which it was the capital until. 1833. * . It is the .seat of 
a court Of appeal, Of a brigadier, who commands the military forces 
in the district, of a civil Iieutenant^g0vernbr, who is independent 
of: the- governor-general except in connexion with elections and 
municipal, administration, and of a ; bishop, who is subordinate 
to s the ^archbishop; of : Seville. 1 The palms from which the city 
derives - its nanie are: still characteristic of the .fertile valley which 
it* occupies. * Las> Palmas is built ori iboth banks of a small' river, 
and .although parts bf it date from the 1 6th century, ,it is on the 
whole a; clean and modern \ city, well ! drained, and supplied with 
pure water, conveyed by an aqueduct: from the highlands ’of the. 
interior. . Tts principal, buildings include a handsome cathedral, 
founded in the, 1 1 6th century but only completed in the. 19th, a 
theatre, ? a museum, an academy of art, and several hospitals and 
good schools. The modern development of Las Palmas: is largely 
due to the foreign merchants, and especially to the- British who 
control the (greater portion of the local commerce!. La Luz, the 
port- is- connected ewith Las Patoas by a railway 4 im, long; 
it is a * free port and. harbour) of refuge, officially considered the 
third in importance 1 of Spanish ports, but actually the first in 
the .matter; ‘of tonnage, i It is strongly fortified. The harbour, 
protected by the promontory of La Isleta, which is connected 
with the mainland by ia narrow bar of - sUnd, can accommodate 
the largest ships, ; and affords secure- anchorage in all weathers. 
Ships can discharge 1 fit the breakwater (1257 yds. long) or at the 
Santa Cfitfilina mole,' constructed in 1883-^1902 . The .minimum 
depth of wa/ter alongside: the quays is 4| ft. There. are' floating 
water-tanks., numerous lighters, titan and other cranes, repairing 
workshops, and very large supplies of coal afloat and ashore. La 
Luz is one of th6 principal; Atlantic coaling stations, and the coal- 
trade is entirely in British hands. Other important industries, 
are shipbuilding, fishing,. and the manufacture of glass, leather 
and hats.‘ The chief exports* are: fruit, vegetables, sugar, wine 
afid cochineal; coal, iron; cement , timber, petroleum, manure, 
textiles, and provisions are /the chief imports. (See also Canary 
Islands.) V..' . . ... ; ./../V/, '/• /. / T:. 

LASSALLE, FERDINAND (182 5-1864) , German socialist, 
was : born fit 1 Breslau bn the 1 i th of April 1825, bf Jewish ex- 
traction, j/ flis fatfier ,4. prosperous merchantin Breslfiu, intended 
Ferdinand iorfi business’^ career, and sent him to the commercial 
school at Leipzig ; • but The boy got himself transferred to the 
university; 1 first 0 at; Breslau, and afterwards at Berlin. : His 
faypurite studies were philology and philosophy; he. became 
an ardent Hegelian. Having completed his university studies 
in 1 845, he began to write a work on Heraclitus from the Hegelian 
point of View; but it was soon interrupted by more stirring 
interests,; find/did, j not see the Jight for many years. If; was 
in Berlin, towards the end of 1 845, that he met the lady with 
whom his life ■ was to be associated in so- remarkable a way, the 
CbuhteSs Hatzfeldt. /She had been separated from her husband 
for nifipy years, . aryl 'was/ at feud with" him bn : qubstiqns of 
property and , the custody of their children. Lassalle attached 
hiinselfTb the cause of the countess, whom he believed to have 
been/ putfagebusly wronged, made special study of law, and, 
after Lrmging the case before thirty-six . tribunals, reduced 
the powerful count to a compromise on terms most favourable 
to his client. The process,, which lasted ten years, gave rise 
to hot fi little scandal, especiallythat of thp Cassettengeschichte 
whiclx pursued Lassalle ; all the rest . of his life. 1 This 1 : “/ affair 
of the, casket/’: arose out of an attempt by the countesks friends 
to get possession of a bond, for a large life annuity i settled ; by 
thy count bh his ffilstfe^sv fi Rfirbnes^teeyendori, j tb<the pf ejudice 


of the countess find hen children. Two of Lassalle’s comrades 
succeeded in carrying ^off the casket, which contained the lady’s 
jewels, from the baroness’s rbbm at an hotel in Cologne. They 
were prosecuted for theft; one of them being condemned to 
six months’ imprisonment. Lassalle, accused of moral com- 
plicity, was acquitted bn appeal. He was not so fortunate 
in 1849, when he Underwent a year’s durance for resistance 
tb the authorities of Diisseldorf during the troubles of that 
stormy period. But going to prison was a familiar experience 
in Lassalle’s life. Till 1859 Lassalle resided mostly in the Rhine 
country, prosecuting the suit of the countess, finishing the 
work on Heraclitus, which was not published till 1858, taking 
littlfi' part in political agitation, but ever fi helpful friend of 
the working men. He was not, allowed to live in Berlin because 
ofihis connexion with the disturbances of ’48. In 1859,* however, 
he entered the city disguised as a carter, and, through the 
influence of Humboldt with the king, got permission to stay 
there. The same year ; he , published a remarkable pamphlet 
on, the Italian War and the Mission of Prussia, 1 in which he 
warned his countrymen against going to the rescue of Austria 
in her war with France. He pointed out that if France drove 
Austria out, of Italy she might annex Savoy, but could not prevent 
the restoration nf Italian unity under Victor Emmanuel France 
was doing the work of Germany by weakening Austria; Prussia 
should form ari alliance With France to drive out Austria and 
make herself fitipreme in Germany. After their realization 
by Bismarck these ideas have become sufficiently commonplace; 
but they were nowise obvious when thus published by Lassalle. 
In 18.6 1*' he published a great work in two volumes, System der 
erworbenen • Rechte (System of A cquired Rights ) . 

Now began the short-lived activity which was to give him 
an historical ’ 'significance. It was early in 1862, when the 
struggle of Bismarck with the Prussian liberals was already 
begun. Lassalle, a democrat of the most advanced type, saw 
that an opportunity had come for asserting a third great cause— 
that of the working men— which would outflank the liberalism 
of the middle classes, and might even command the sympathy 
of the government His political programme was, however, 
entirely subordinate to the social, that of bettering the condition 
Of the working classes, for which he believed the schemes 
of Schulze-Delitzsch were utterly inadequate. Lassalle flung 
himself into tfie career of agitator with his accustomed vigour. 
His worst difficulties were with the working men themselves, 
among whom he met the 'most discouraging apathy. His 
mission as organizer and emancipator of the working class lasted 
only two years and a half. In that period he issued about twenty 
separate publications, most of them speeches and pamphlets, 
but one of them, that against Schulze-Delitzsch, a considerable 
treatise, and all full bf keeri arid vigorous thought. He founded 
the “ Allgemeiner Deiitscher Arbeit erverein,” was its president 
arid almost single-handed champion, conducted its affairs, 
and carried on fi vast correspondence, not to mention about 
a dozen state prosecutions in which he was during that period 
involved. Berlin, Leipzig, Frankfort arid the industrial centres 
on the Rhine were the chief scenes of his activity. His greatest 
success was on the Rhine, where in; the summers of 1863 and 
1 864 his travels as missionary of the new gospel resembled 
a triumphal procession. The agitation was growing rapidly, 
but he had achieved, little substantial success when a most? 
unworthy death closed his career. 

While posing as the messiah of the poor, Lassalle was a man 
of decidedly fashionable and luxurious habits. His. suppers 
were well known as among the most exquisite in Berlin. It 
was the most piquant feature of his life that he, one of the gilded 
youth, a connoisseur in wines, and a learned man to boot, had 
become agitator and the champion of the working man. In 
one of the literary and fashionable circles of Berlin he had 
met a Frfiulein von Donniges, for whom he at once felt a passion,, 
which was ardently reciprocated; In the " summer of 1 864 
he met her again on the Rigi, when they resolved tb marry. 
She was: a young lady of , twenty, decidedly unconventional 
and original in character,; but the daughter of a Bavarian 
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diplomatist then resident at Geney%1vho would have nothing tP 
do : with Lassalle. The lady, was imprisoned' in ; her oyrn, tpoin, 
and soon, apparently under the influence of very s questionable 
pressure, denounced ■; Lassalle in. favour of another admirer, a 
Wallachian, Count von Racowitza. • Lassalle sent a challenge 
both to the lady’s father and her betrothed, which was accepted 
by the latter. At the Carouge, a suburb of Geneva, the meeting 
took place on the morning: ; of August 28, 1 864, ; when Lassalle 
was mortally wounded, and he died on the 31st of. : August, 
In spite Of such a foolish ending, his funeral was that of a martyr, 
and by many of his adherents; he has been regarded since with 
feelings almost of religious devotion; v y ■ „ , , ■ j ; , , . : - 

Lassalle did, not lay claim to any special originality as. a socialistic 
thinker, nor did he publish any systematic statement of his views*. 
Yet his leading ideas are ‘ sufficiently clear arid simple. Like a true 
Hegelian he saw three: stages in the development of labour : the 
ancient and feudal period, which, through the subjection of the 
labourer, sought solidarity without freedom the reign ;of, capital ^rid 
the .middle classes, established in, 1789,. which sought freedom by 
destroying solidarity ; and the new era,' beginning in 1848, which 
would reconcile solidarity with freedom by introducing the principle 
of association. It was the basis and starting-point 'of. his opinions 
that, under the empire of capital and so long as the working man 
was merely a receiver of wages, no improvement in his conditio 11 
could be expected. This position he founded ori the law of whghs 
formulated by Ricardo, and accepted by all the leading economists, 
that wages are controlled by the ordinary relations of supply and 
demand, that a rise in wages leads to an increase in the labouring 
population, which, by increasing the supply of labour, is followed by a 
corresponding fall of wages. Thus population increases or' decreases 
in fixed relation to the rise Ur fall of wages. The condition; of the 
working man will never permanently rise above the mere standard of; 
living required for his subsistence, and the continued supply of his 
kind. Lassalle held that the co-operative schemes of Schulze- 
Delitzsch on the principle of “ self-help ** were utterly inadequate, 
for the obvious reason that the working classes were destitute of 
capital. The struggle of the working man helping himself, with his ; 
empty pockets against the capitalists he compared to :>a battle with 
teeth and nails against modern artillery. In short, Lassalle ac- 
cepted the orthodox political economy to show that the inevitable 
operation of its. laws left no hope for the working clashes, and that no 
remedy could be found but by abolishing the conditions in which 
these laws had their validity— in other words, by abolishing the 
present relations of labour and capital altogether. And this could 
only be done by the productive association of the working men with 
money provided by the state. And he held that such association 
should be the voluntary act of the working men, the government, 
merely reserving the right to examine the books of the various 
societies. All the arrangements should be carried out according to 
the rules of business usually followed in such transactions. But how 
move the government to grant such a loan ? Simply by introducing 
(direct) universal suffrage. The working men were an overwhelming 
majority ; they were the state, and should control the government.; 
The aim of Lassalle, then, was to organize the working classes into' 
a great political power, which in the way thus indicated, by peaceful 
resolute agitation, without violence or insurrection, might attain the 
goal of productive association. In this way the fourth- estate would; 
be emancipated from the despotism of the capitalist, and a great step 
* taken in the solution of the great .social question.” 

It Will be seen that the net result of Lassalle’s lifh was to produce 
a European scandal, and to originate a socialistic movement in- 
Germany, which, at the election of 1903, returned to the Reichstag 
eighty rone members and polled 3,010,771 votes, and at the election 
of 1907 returned forty- three members and polled 3,258,968 votes. 
(The diminution in the number of members returned in 1907 was due 
mostly to combination among the different political groups.) This 
result, great as it was, would hardly have been commensurate with 
his; ambition, which was boundless. I n the heyday of his passion for 
Fr&uiein von Donniges, his dream was to be enthroned as the 
resident of the German republic with her seated at his side. With 
is energy, ability and gift of 'dominating and organizing, he might 
indeed have done a great deal. ^ Bismarck coquetted with him as the 
representative of a force that might help him to combat the Prussian 
liberals.;’ in 1878, in : a speech before the Reichstag, lie spoke of Him 
with deep respect, as ! a man of the greatest amiability and ability 
from whom much could be learned. Even Bishop Retteler of Mainz 
had declared his sympathy for the cause he advocated. 

■ Lassalle’ s. Die Philosqphde Herakleitos . . des Dunklen von .Ephesos- 
(Berlin, 1858),. and the System der erwofbenep, Rectite (Leipzig, i86i): 
are both marked by great learriing and intellectual power. But of 
far more historical interest are the ! speeches and pamphlets con- 
nected with his socialistic agitatiori, of which the most important 
ar e—Ueber Verfassungswesen ; jfrbeiterprogramm, Offenes Ant-, 
wortschreiben; Zur Arbeiierfrage; . Arbeiterlesebuch; Herr Bastidi - 
Schulze von Delitzsch, oder Kapital' und Arbeit. His drama, Franz 
von SickingeU, published in 1859, is a work of no poetic value. His ; 
Collected Works were issued at Leipzig in 1899-1901, 


The best biography of Lassalle is Hi Oneken’s Lassalle (Stuttgart, 
1904) ; another expellent work on his life and writings is. George 
Braudes’ s Danish work, Ferdinand Lassalle (German translation, 
4th ed. , Leipzig, 1900). See also A. , Aaberg, : Ferdinand Lassalle 
(Leipzig, 1883) ; C. v. Plener, Lassalle, (Leipzig,; 1 884) ; ,G Meyer, 
Lassalle als Sozialokonom (Berlin, 1894); Brandt, F. Lassalles 
sozialpkonomische Anschauungen und praktische Vorschlage (Jena, 
1 895) ;' Seilliere, Etudes sur Ferdinand Lassalle (Paris, 1897) ; ; E. 
Bernstein , t Ferd. Lassalle und seine Bedeutung fiir die Arbeiterklasse 
(Berlin, 1904). There is a considerable literature on his love affair 
and death;. the most notable books are: Meine Beziehungen zu 
F. Lassalle, by Helene von Racowitza, a very strange book; Eni- 
hiillungen iiber das tragiscfie Lebensende F. Lassalle 1 s by B. Becker ; 
Iin Anschluss an die Memoiren der H. von Racowitza, by A. Kutsch- 
bach, and George Meredith’s Tragic Comedians (1880). (T. K.) 

LASSEN, CHRISTIAN ( 1 800-^1876) , German orientalist, was 
born on the 22nd of October 1800, at Bergen in Norway. Having 
' received his earliest university education at Christiania, he went 
; to Germany, and continued his studies at Heidelberg and Bonn. 
In the latter university Lassen acquired a sound knowledge of 
Sanskrit. He next spent three years in Paris and London, 
engaged in copying and collating MSS., and collecting materials 
; for future research, especially in reference to the Hindu drama 
and philosophy. During this period he published, jointly with 
E. Burnouf, his first work, Essai sur le PSi (Paris ,* 1826). On his 
return to Bonn he studied Arabic, and took the degree of Ph.D., 
his dissertation discussing the Arabic notices of the geography 
of the Punjab (Commentatio geographica atque Historica de 
Pentapotamia : I ndica, B onn, 1827). Soon after he was admitted 
] Privatdozent, and in 1830 was appointed extraordinary and in 
' 1840 ordinary professor of Old Indian language and literature.; 
In spite of a tempting offer from Copenhagen, in 1841, Lassen 
! remained faithful to the university of his adoption to the end of 
his life. He died at Bonn on the 8th of May 1876 > having been 
affected with almost total blindness for many years. As early 
: as ! 1864 he was relieved of the duty of lecturing. 

'< • In 1829-1831 he brought out, in conjunction with August W. von 
Sehlegel, a critical annotated edition of the Hitopadesa. The ap- 
pearance of this edition marks the starting-point of the critical study 
of Sanskrit literature. At the same time Lassen assisted von 
Sehlegel in editing and translating the first two cantos of the epic 
Ramayana (1829-1838). In 1832 he brought out the text of the first 
act of. Bhavabhuti’s drama, Malatimddhava, and a complete edition, . 
; with a Latin translation,, of the Sdnkhya-karika. , In 1837 followed 
his edition and translation of Jayadeva’s charming lyrical drama, 
Gitagovinda arid his Institutions linguae Pracriticae. His Anthologia 
Sanscritica, which came out the following year (new ed. by Johann 
Gildemeister, 1868), contained several hitherto unpublished texts, 
and did much to stimulate the study of Sanskrit in German unir 
versities. In 1846 Lassen brought out an improved edition of 
Schlegel’s text and translation of the “ Bhagavadgita.” He did not 
confine himself to the study of Indian languages, but acted likewise 
as a scientific pioneer in other fields of philological inquiry. In his 
Beitrage zur Deutung der Eugubinischen Tafeln (1833) he prepared 
the way for the correct interpretation of the Umbrian inscriptions ; 

: arid the Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes (7 vols., 1837- 
1856), started and largely conducted by him, contains, among other 
valuable! papers from his pen, grammatical sketches of the Beluchi 
and Brahui languages, and an essay on the Lycian inscriptions. , 
Soon after the appearance of Burnouf’s Commentaire sur le Ya$na 
: (1833), LasSen also directed his attention to the Zend, and to Iranian: 
studies generally; and in Die altpersischen Keilinschriften von 
, Persepolis (1836) he first made known the true character of the Old 
; Persian cuneiform inscriptions, thereby anticipating, by one month, 

! Burnouf’s Memoir e on the same subject, while Sir Hemy Rawlinson’s 
; famous memoir on the Behistun inscription, though drawn up in 
Persia, independently of contemporaneous European ‘ research, at 
: about the same time, did not reach the Royal Asiatic Society until 
three years later. Subsequently Lassen published, in, the sixth 
< volume of his journal (1845), a collection of all the Old Persian cunei- 
> form inscriptions known up to that date. He also was the first 
scholar in Europe who took up, with signal success, the decipherment 
of the newly-discovered Bactrian coins, which furnished hiin the 
materials ;for Zur Geschichte der griechischen und indq-skythischeri 
! Konige in Bakterien , Kabul, und Indien (1838). He crintemplated 
: bringing out a critical edition of the Vehdidaa ; but, after publishing 
: the first five fargards (1852), he felt that his whole energies were re-; 

! quired for the successful accomplishment of the great undertaking of 
| his life^-his Indische* Alter tumskunde. . In this! work— complete^ in 
four volumes, published respectively in 1847 (2nd ed., 1867), 1849 
1 (2nd Ved. ,' i 87,4) , 1858. and 1861— which forms one of the greatest 
monuments of untiring industry and critical scholarship, everything 
that' could be gathered from native ; arid foreign sources, relative to 
the political, social and intellectual development of India, from the 
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earliest* .times down to the Mahommedan invasion, was worked; up 
by him into a connected historical account. 

vi LASSEN; E 0 UARI> (1830-1904), Belgian musical composer, 
w&s born in - Copenhagen, 1 but was taken as a child to Brussels 
and 5 educated at 1 the Brussels Conservatoire. He • won the prix 
de Rome in 1851, and went for a long tour in Germany and Italy. 
He settled at Weimar, where in 1861 he succeeded Liszt as 
Conductor of the opera, and he died there on the 15 th of 
January 1904. Besides : many well-known songs, he wrote 
operas — Landgraf Ludwig’s Brautfahrt (1857), Frauenlob (1861), 
Le Captif (1868) — instrumental music to dramas, notably to 
Goethe’s (1876) , two symphonies and various choral works. 

: LASSO ■; (Lassus), ORLANDO (c. 1 530-1 594), Belgian musical 
cbmposer, whose real name was probably Roland Delattre, was 
borin at Mons, in Hainault, probably not much earlier than 2532 y 
the date given by the epitaph printed at the end of the volumes of 
the Magnum opus musicufn ; though already in the 16th century 
the opinions of his biographers were divided bet weed the years 
1520, and 2530/ Much is reported; but very little known, of 
his connexions and his early career. The discrepancy as to the 
date of his birth appears also in connexion with his appointment 
at the church of St John Lateraii in Rome. If he was^ born' in 
1530 or 1532 he could not have obtained that appointment 
in 1541. What is certain is that his first book of madrigals; was 
published in Venice in 1555, and that in the same year he speaks 
Of himself in the preface of Italian and French songs and Latin 
motets as if he had recently come from Rome/ He seems to have 
visited England in 1554 and to have been introduced to Cardinal 
Bole, 1 to whom an adulatory motet appears in 1556. (This is 
not, as might hastily be supposed, a confusion resulting from 
the fact that the ambassador from Ferdinand, king of the Romans, 
Don Pedro de Lasso, attended the marriage of Philip and Mary 
in England in the same year.) • His first book of motets appeared 
at Antwerp in 1556, containing the motet in honour of Cardinal 
Pole! The style of Orlando had already begun to purify itself 
from the speculative and chaotic elements that led Burney, who 
seems to have known only his earlier works, to call him “a dwarf 
off stilts ” as compared with Palestrina. But where he is 
Orthodox he is as yet stiff, and his secular compositions are, so 
far, better than his more serious efforts. 

In 1557, if not before, he was invited by Albrecht I Vs, > duke 
of Bavaria, to go to Munich. : The duke was a most intelligent 
patron of all the fine arts, a notable athlete, and a man of strict 
principles. Munich from henceforth never ceased to be Orlando’s 
home ; though he sometimes paid long visits to Italy and France, 
whether in response to royal invitations or with projects of his 
Own. In >1558 he made a very happy marriage by which he had 
four sons and two daughters. The four* sons all became good 
musicians, and we owe an inestimable debt to the pious industry 
of the two eldest sons,* who (under the patronage of Duke Maxi- 
milian I., the second successor of Orlando’s master) published the 
enormous collection of Orlando’s Latin motets known as the 
Magnum opus musicum. ; ■ ; / ! - . 

Probably no composer has ever had more ideal circumstances 
for artistic inspiration and expression than had Drlando. His 
duty was to make music all day and every day, and to make it 
according to his own taste. Nothing was too good, too severe 
or too new for the duke.. Church music was not more in demand 
than secular; Instrumental music, which in the- 1 6th century 
had hardly any independent existence, accompanied : the .* meals 
of : the icourt';; and Orlando would rise from dessert to sing trios 
and- quartets with picked voices. The daily prayers included 
a full mass With polyphonic music. This amazing state of; things 
becomes * more intelligible and less alarming when we consider 
that 16th-century’ music was no sooner written than it could 
be performed. With such material as Orlando had at his dis- 
posal , musical > performance • was as unattended by expense and 
tedious preliminaries as ■ a game of billiards in. a good i billiard 
room. Not even Haydn’s position at Esterhaz can have enabled 
him; as has been said, to “ ring the bell ’;’ for musicians to come 
andtrya new orchestral effect with such ease , as that with 
which. Orlando could produce his work at Munich. His fame soon 
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became world-wide, and eVery contemporary authority is full 
of the acclamation with which Orlando Was greeted wherever 
his travels took Him. i ? : * i 

Very soon, with* this; rapid means of acquiring experience,’ 
Orlando’s style Became as pure as Palestrina’s; while he always 
retained his originality and versatility. His relations to the 
literary culture of the time are intimate and fascinating; and 
during his -stay at the churl of France in 1571 he became a 
friend of the pofet Ronsard. In 1579 Duke Albrecht died. 
Orlando’s salary had already been guaranteed to him for life,* 
so that his outWard circumstances did not change, and the new 
duke 5 . was very kind to him. But the loss of his master was a 
great grief and seems to have checked his activity for some time. 
In 1589,: after the publication of six Masses, ending with a 
beautiful Miss'd pro defunctis, his strength began to fail; and 
a sudden ; serious illness left him alarmingly depressed and> 
inactive until his death on the 14th of June 1594. 1 -v;;. 

If Palestrina represents - the supreme height attained by 16th- 
century music, Orlando represents the whole century. It is 
impossible toex&ggerate the' range and Variety of his style, 
so long as we " recognise* £he limits of t6th-century musical 
language. Even dritics to whom this language is unfamiliar 
caffnot fail to ; notice the glaring differences between Orlando’S 
numerous types of art; though, such ; Critics may believe all those 
types to be equally crude and archaic. The swiftness of Orlando’s 
intellectual and- artistic * development is astonishing. His first 
four volumes of madrigals show a very intermittent sense of 
beauty. Many a number in them is one compact mass of the 
fashionable harsh play, upon the “ false relation ” between twin 
major and minor chords, which is usually believed to be the 
unenviable distinction of the English madrigal style from that 
of the Italians. It must be confessed that in the Italian madrigal 
(as distinguished from the villanella ! and other light forms) , 
Orlando never attained complete certainty of touch, though 
some of his later madrigals are indeed glorious. But in his 
French chansons, many of which are settings Of the poems of 
his friend Ronsard, his wit and lightness of touch are unfailing. 
In setting other French poems he is sometimes unfortunately 
* most witty where the words are most gross, for he is as free 
from; modern scruples as any of his Elizabethan contemporaries. 
In 1562, when the Council of Trent was , censuring the abuses of 
Fleipish church music, Orlando, had already; purified his ecclesi- 
astical style; though he did not go so far as to Italianize it in 
order to oblige those modern critics who are unwilling to believe 
that anything appreciably unlike Palestrina can be legitimate. 

[ At the same time Orlando’s Masses are not among his greatest 
works. This is possibly partly due to the fact that the proportions 
of i‘ a; musical Mass are at the - mercy of the local practice of the 
liturgy ; and that perhaps the uses of the Court at Munich were 
not quite so f ayofirable !. to broadly designed proportion (not 
length) as; the pses , of Rome,; Differences which 1 might cramp 
the 16th-century composer need not amount to anything that 
would draw down the censure of ecclesiastical authorities. Be 
this, as it may, Orlando’s other Church music is always markedly 
different from Palestrina’s, and often fully as sublimed It : is 
also in many ways fat* more modern in resource. We frequently 
come upon things • like the Justofum animae [Magnum Opus, 
No. 260 (301) ] which in their Way are as overpoweringly touching 
as, for example; the Benedictus of Beethoven’s Mass in D or 
the soprano solo in Brahms’s Deutsches Requiem. 

No one has approached Orlando in the’ ingenuity, quaintness 
and humour . of his tone-painting. He* sometimes descends to 
extremely elaborate musical puns, carrying farther than any 
other composer since the dark ages the absurd device of setting 
syllables that happened to coincide with the sol-fa system to 
the corresponding -sol-fa notes. But in the most absurd of such 
cases he evidently enjoys twisting these notes into a theme of 
pregnant musical meaning; ; The quaintest instance is the 
motet Quid estis pusillanimes [Magnum Opus, No. 92 (69)] 
where extra SoFfa syllables are introduced into the text to make 
a good theme in combination with the syllables: already there 
by accident ! (An hescitisJUstitiae Ut ■ Sol [Fd Mi] Re Laxajds 
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habends fossil - denuo cohibere?) . The. significariee -of these! 
euphuistic jokes is that they always make good music in Orlando ’ s, 
hands. There is musical fun even in his voluminous parody 
of the stammering style of word-setting in the burlesque' motet 
S.U.Su. PER . per. super F.L. U. , which gets through one verse 
of a psalm in fifteen minutes. 

When it was a question of purely musical high spirits Orlando: 
was unrivalled ; and his ' setting , of Walter de Mape’S Fertur 
in conviviis (given in the Magnum opus with a stupid moral 
derangement of the text), and most of his French, chansons, 
are among the most deeply humorous music in the world. 

•But it is in the tests of the sublime thfit Orlando shows himself 
one of the greatest; minds that ever found expression in art. 
Nothing sublime was too unfamiliar to frighten him into repress^ 
ing his quaint fancy, though he early repressed all that thwarted 
his musical nature. His Penitential Psalms stand with Josquin’s. 
Miserere and Palestrina’s first book of Lamentations as artistic 
monuments of 16th-century penitential religion, just as Bach’s 
Matthew Passion stands alone .among such monuments in later 
art. Yet the passage (quoted by Sir Hubert Parry in vol. 3 
of the Oxford History of Music) “ Nolite fieri sicut mulus ” is 
one among many traits which are ingeniously and grotesquely 
descriptive without losing harmony with the austere profundity 
of the huge works in which they occur. It is impossible to read 
any large quantity of Orlando’s mature music without feeling 
that a mind like his would in modern times have covered a 
wider field of mature art than any one classical or modern 
composer known to us. Yet we cannot say that anything has 
been lost by his belonging to the 1 6th century. His music, if 
only from its peculiar technique of crossing parts and unexpected 
intervals, is exceptionally difficult to read; and hence intelligent 
conducting and performance of it is rare. But its impressiveness 
is beyond dispute; and there are many things which, like the 
J ustorum animae cannot even be read, much less heard, without 
emotion. , . 

Orlando’s works as shown by the plan of Messrs Breitkopf St 
Hartel’s complete critical edition (begun in 1894) comprise: (1) the 
Magnum opus musicum, a posthumous collection containing Latin 
pieces for from two to twelve voices, 516 in number (or, counting by 
single movements, over 700). Not all of these are to the original 
texts. The Magnum opus fills eleven volumes. (2) Five volumes of 
madrigals, containing six books, and a large number of single 
madrigals, and about half a volume of lighter Italian songs (villar 
nellas, &c.). (3) Three volumes (not four as in the prospectus) of 

French chansons. (4) Two volumes of German four-part and five^ 
part Lieder. (5) Serial church music: three volumes, containing 
Lessons from the JB 00k of Job (two settings);. Passion according to St 
Matthew (i.e. like the Passions of Victoria and Soriano, a setting of 
the words of the crowds and of the disciples ) \ Lamentations of 
Jeremiah; Morning Lessons ; the Officid printed in the third volume 
of the Pdtroncinium (a publication suggested and supported by 
Orlando’s patrons and containing eight entire volumes of his works):; 
the Seven Penitential Psalms; German Psalms and Prophetiae 
Sibyllarum , (6) one hundred Magnificats (Jubilus B. M. Virginis) 
3 vols., (7) eight volumes of Masses, (8) two volumes of Latin songs 
not in the Magnum opus , (9) five volumes of unpublished works. 

(D.F.T.) 

LASSO (Span, lazo, snare, ultimately from Lat,. laqueus, cf. 
“ lace ”), a rope 60 to 100 ft. in length with a slip-noose at one 
end, used in the Spanish and Portuguese parts of America! and 
in the western United States for catching wild horses and cattle. 
It is now less employed in South America than in the vast 
grazing country west of the Mississippi river, where the herders, 
called locally cow-boys or cow-punchers, are provided with it. 
When not in use, the lasso, called rope in the West,, is coiled at 
the right of the saddle in front of the rider. When an animal 
is to be caught the herder, galloping after it, swings the coiled 
lasso round his head and casts it straight forward in such a 
manner that the noose settles over the head or round the legs 
of the quarry, when it is speedily brought into submission. A 
shorter rope called lariat (Span, la reata) is used to picket horses. 

LAST. 1. (A syncopated form of “latest,” the superlative 
of O.E. laet, late) , an adjective applied to the conclusion -of 
anything, all that .remains after everything else has gone, or 
that which has just occurred. In theology r the “ four last 
things” denote the final scenes of Death, Judgment, 1 Heaven 


! and Hell) the “ last day ” means the Day of Judgment (see; 

; Eschatology). ; f •• • p; -' i? 

2 . (O.E. last, footstep ; the word appears in irifihy 1 Teutonic 

. languages, ; meaning foot, footstep, track, . : &c. ; it t is usually 

: referred to a Teutonic root lais f cognate with Lat. lira, a> furrow;, 
from this root, used figuratively, came “ learn ” and “ lorq,”)> 
originally a footstep, trace or track, now, only used: of the model 
of a foot in wood on which a shoemaker makes boots and shoes;, 
hence the proverb “ let the cobbler stick to his last,” “ ne sutor 
ultrd crepidamP . . ^ 

3. -(O.E. -hlaest; the work is connected with the root seen in 
“ lade,” and is used in German and Dutch of a weight ; it is’ also 
seen in “ ballast ”), a commercial weight or measure of quantity, 

: varying according to the commodity and locality; originally 
applied to the load of goods carried by the boat or wagon used? in 
carrying any particular commodity an any particular locality,, 
it is now chiefly used as a weight for fish, a “ last ” of herrings 
being equal to from 10,000 to 12,000 fish. The German Lastw, 
fioco.lb, and this is frequently taken as the nominal weight of an 
English “ last.” A “ last ” of wool =12 sacks, and of beer ^ 12; 
barrels.; 

LASUS, , Greek lyric poet, of Hermione in Argolis, flourished 
about $10 b.c. A member of the literary and. artistic circle pf 
the Peisistratidae, he was the instructor of Pindar in music and 
poetry and the rival of Simonides. The dithyramb : (:of .which, 
he was sometimes considered the actual inventor) was developed 
by him, by the aid of various changes in music and rhythm,: into 
an artistically constructed choral song, with an accompaniment 
of several flutes. It became more artificial and mimetic in 
character, and its range of subjects was no longer confined to the 
adventures of Dionysus. . Lasus further increased its popularity 
by introducing prize contests for the best poem of the kind. 
His over-refinement is shown by his avoidance of 'the! letter 
sigma (on account of its hissing sound) in several of his poems, 
of one of which (a hymn to Demeter of Hermione) a few lines 
have been preserved in Athenaeus (xiv. 624 E). Lasus was also 
the author of the first theoretical treatise on music. 

See Suldas s.v . ; Aristophanes, Wasps, 1410, Birds, 1403 and 
schol.) Plutarch, De. Musica, xxix. ; Muller and Donaldson, Hist, 
of Greek Literature , 1. 284; G. H. Bode, Geschichte der hellenischen 
Dichtkunst , ii. pt. 2, p. 111 ; F. W. Schneidewin, De Ldsb Hermionensi 
Comment. (Gottingen, 1842) ; Pragma in Bergk, Poet, Lyr. , 

LAS VEGAS, a city and the county-seat of San Miguel county,: 
New Mexico, U.S.A., in the north central part of New Mexico, 
on the Gallinas river, and 83 m. by rail E. of Santa Fe. Though 
usually designated as a single municipality, Las: Vegas consists 
of two distinct corporations, the old town on the W. bank of the 
river and the city proper on the E. bank. Pop. of the city (1890) 
2385; (1900); 3552 (340 being, foreign-born and i 16 negroes).;; 
(19x0) 3755v According to local estimates, the combined 
population of the city and the old town in 1908 was! 10,006. . Las 
Vegas is served by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe railway,- 
arid is its division headquarters in New Mexico. The city lies 
in a valley at the foot of the main range of the Rocky Mountains, 
and is about 6400 ft. above the sea.- There are high peaks to the 
W„ and within a short distance : of the city much beautiful 
mountain scenery, especially along the “ Scenic Route,” a 
highway from Las- Vegas to Santa Fe, traversing the Las Vegas 
canyon and the Pecos Valley forest reserve. The country E. of 
the city consists of level plains. The small amount of rainfall, the 
great elevation and the southern latitude give the region a dry 
and rarified air, and Las Vegas is a noted health resort. ■ Six miles 
distant,: and connected with the city by rail, are the Las Vegas 
Hot Springs. The old town on the W. bank of the Gallinas 
river retains many features of a Mexican village, with low adobe 
houses facing narrow and crooked streets. Its inhabitants ; are 
largely of Spanish-American descent. The part ori the E; bank 
or city proper is thoroughly modern, with well-graded streets ^ 
many of them bordered with trees. The, most important public 
institutions fire the NewMexico insane asylum, the New Mexico 
normal university (chartered 1893,; opened 1898), the county 
court house (in the old town), the academy of the ; Immaculate 
Gonception, conducted by: the Sisters of Loretto, Saint Anthbny’s 
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sanatorium, maintained by the Sisters of Charity, La Salle 
institute, conducted by the Christian Brothers, a Presbyterian 
mission school and a Methodist manual training and commercial 
school. There are railway machine-shops, and various manu- 
factories. Las Vegas lies in the centre of an extensive grazing 
region, has large stockyards and annually ships great quantities 
of wool. Three of the local newspapers are published in Spanish. 
Las Vegas was founded in 1835, under the government of the 
Mexican Republic. On the 1 5th of August 1846, during the war 
between Mexico and the United States, Gen* Stephen W. Kearny 
entered the town, and its alcalde took the oath of allegiance to 
the United States; There was but little progress or development 
until the arrival of the railway in 1879. Iff 1888 the part east 
of the river was incorporated as a town under the name of East 
Las Vegas, and in 1896 it was chartered as the city of Las Vegas. 
The old Las Vegas, west of tho>river, was incorporated as a town 
in 1903. 

LASWARI, one of the decisive battles of India. It was fought | 
on the 1st of November 1803 between the British under General 
Lake, and the Mahratta troops of Sindia, consisting of the 
remnant of Perron’s battalions. Laswari is a village in the state 
of Alwar some 80 m. S. of Delhi/ and here Lake overtook the 
enemy and attacked them with his cavalry before the infantry 
arrived. The resist was indecisive, but when the infantry came 
up there ensued one of the most evenly contested battle's ever 
fought between the British and the natives of India, which ended 
in a complete victory for the British. 

LATACUNGA (Llactacunga, or, in local parlance, Tacunga), 
a plateau town of Ecuador, capital of the province of Leon, 
46 m. S. of Quito, near the confluence of the Alagues and Cutuchi 
to form the Patate, the headstream of the Pastaza. Pop. (1900, 
estimate) 12,000, largely Indian. Latacunga stands on the old 
road between Guayaquil and Quito and has a station on the 
railway between those cities. It is 9141 ft. above sea-leveL; 
and its climate is cold and unpleasant, owing to the winds from 
the neighbouring snowclad heights, and the barren, pumice- 
covered table-land on which it stands. Cotopaxi is only 25 m. 
distant, and the town has suffered repeatedly from eruptions. 
Founded in 1534, it was four times destroyed by earthquakes 
between 1698 and 1798. The neighbouring ruins of an dlder 
native town are said to date from the Incas. 

LA TAILLE, JEAN DE (c. 1540-1608), French poet and 
dramatist, was born at Bondaroy. He studied the humanities 
in Paris under Muiret, and law at Orleans under Anne de Bourg. 
He began his career as a Huguenot, but afterwards adopted a 
mild Catholicism. He was wounded at the battle of Arnay-le 
Due in 1570, and retired to his estate at Bondaroy, where he 
wrote a political pamphlet entitled Histoire abrigSe des singeries 
de la ligue, often published with the Satire Mtnipple. His 
chief poem is a satire on the follies of court life, Le Courtisan 
retire; he also wrote a political poem, Le Prince necessaire. 
But his fame rests on his achievements in drama. In 1572 
appeared the tragedy of Saul le furieux, with a preface on V Art de 
la tragHie . Like Jodelle, Grevin, La Peruse and their followers, 
he wrote, hot for the general public to which the mysteries and 
farces had addressed themselves, but for the limited audience 
of a lettered aristocracy. He therefore depreciated the native 
drama and insisted on the Senecan model. In his preface La 
Tajflle enunciates the unities of place, time and action; he 
maintains that each act should have a unity of its oym and that 
the scenes composing it should be continuous; he objects to 
deaths on the stage on the ground that the representation is un- 
convincing, and he requires as subject of the tragedy an incident 
really terrible, developed, if possible, by elaborate intrigue. 
He criticizes e.g. the subject of the sacrifice of Abraham, chosen by 
Theodore de Beze for his tragedy (1551), as unsuitable because 
“ pity and terror ” are evoked from the spectators without real 
cause. If in Saul le furieux he did not completely carry out his 
own convictions he developed his principal character with great 
•ability. A second tragedy, La Famine ou les GaMonites (1573), 
is inferior in construction, but is redeemed by the character of 
Jiizp^h. ! He was also the author of two comedies, Le N4gr omani 


and Les Corrivaux, both written apparently by 1562 but not 
published until 1573. Les Corrivaux is remarkable for its collo- 
quial prose dialogue, which foreshadows the excellence of later 
French comedy. 

His brother, Jacques de la Taille (1542-1562), composed a 
number of tragedies, of which La Mori de Daire and La Mott 
d’ Alexandre, (both published in 1573) are the chief. He is best 
known by his Maniere de jaire des vers en franqais comme en grec 
et en latin , an attempt to regulate French verse by quantity. 
He; died of plague at the age of 20. His Poisies diver ses were 
published in 1572. 

The works of Jean de la Taille were edited by Rene de Maulde 
(4 vols., 1878-1882). . See also E. Faguet, La Tragedie franQaise au 
XVI* siecle (1883). ; ... . . 

LATAKIA (anc. Laodicea), the chief town of a sanjak: in 
the Beirut vilayet of Syria, situated on the coast, opposite 
the island of Cyprus. The oldest name of the town, according 
to Philo Herennius, was Pa/zi 0 a or A evict) aari); it received 
that of Laodicea {ad mare) from Seleucus Nicator, who re- 
founded it in honour of his mother as one of the four, “ sister ” 
cities of the Syrian Tetrapolis (Antipch, Seleucia, Apamea, 
Laodicea). In the Roman period it was favoured by Caesar, 
and took the name of Julia; and, though it suffered severely 
when the fugitive Dolabella stood his last siege within its walls 
(43 b.c.), Strabo describes it as a flourishing port, which supplied, 
from the vineyards on the mountains, the greater part of the 
wine imported to Alexandria. The town received the.privileges 
of an Italian colony from Severus, for taking his part against 
Antioch in the struggle with Niger. Laodicea was the seat 
of an ancient bishopric, and even had some claim to metro- 
politan rights. At the time of the crusades, “ Liche,” as Jacques 
de Vitry says it was popularly called, was a wealthy city. It 
fell to Tancred with Antioch in 1102, and was recovered by 
Saladin in 1188. A Christian settlement was afterwards per- 
mitted to establish itself in the town, and to protect itself by 
fortifications; but it was expelled by Sultan Kala'un and the 
defences destroyed. By the 16th century Laodicea had sunk 
very lpw; the revival in the beginning of the 17 th was due 
to the. new trade in tobacco. The town has several times been 
almost destroyed by earthquakes— in 1170, 1287 and 1822. 

The people are chiefly employed in tobacco cultivation, silk 
and oil culture, poultry rearing and the sponge fishery. There 
is a large export of eggs to Alexandria; but the wealth of the 
place depends most on the famous “ Latakia ” tobacco, grown 
in the plain behind the town and on the Ansarieh hills. There 
are three main varieties, of which the worst is dark in colour 
and strong in flavour; the best, grown in the districts of Diryus 
and Amamareh, is light and aromatic, and is exported mainly 
to Alexandria; but much goes also to Constantinople, Cyprus 
and direct to Europe. After the construction of a road through 
Jebel Ansarieh to Hamah, Latakia drew a good deal of traffic 
from upper Syria; but the Hamah-Homs railway has now 
diverted much of this again. The products of the surrounding 
district, however, cause the town to increase steadily, and it 
is a regular port of call for the main Levantine lines of steamers. 
The only notable object of antiquity is a triumphal arch, prob- 
ably of the early 3rd century, in the S.E. quarter of the modern 
town. Latakia and its neighbourhood formerly produced a 
very beautiful type of rug, examples of which are highly 
prized. (D. G; H.) 

. LATEEN (the Anglicized form of Fr. latine, i.e. voile latine, 
Latin sail, so-called as the chief form of rig in the Mediterranean), 
a certain kind of triangular sail, having a long yard by which 
it is suspended to the mast. A “ lateener ” is a vessel rigged 
with a lateen sail and yard. This rig was formerly much used, 
and is still the typical sail of the felucca of the Mediterranean, 
and dhow of the Arabian Sea. 

LA TllNE (Lat. tenuis , shallow), the site of a lake-dwelling 
at the north end of Lake Neuchat el, between Marin and Pr6- 
fargier. According to some, it was originally a Helvetic op- 
pidum ; according to others, a Gallic ; commercial settlement. 
R. Forrer distinguishes an older ; semi-inilitary , and a younger 
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civilian settlement, the former a Gallic ! customs statiori, * the 
latter, which may be compared to the canabae of 'the 'Roman 
camps, containing the booths and' taverns used by soldiers arid 
sailors* He also considers the older station to have been, not 
as usually supposed, Helvetic, but pre- or proto-Helvetic, the 
character of which changed with the advance of the Helvetii 
into Switzerland (c. iio-ioo b.c.). La Tene has given its name 
to a period of culture (c. 500 b.c.-a.d. ioo), the phase of the 
Iron age succeeding the Hallstatt phase, not as being its starting- 
point, but because the finds are the best known of their kind. 
The latter are divided into early ( c . 500-250 b.c.), middle (256^ 
100 B.c.) and late (100 b.c.-a.d. ioo) , and' chiefly belong to the 
middle period. They are mostly of iron, and consist of swords, ! 
spear-heads, axes, scythes and knives, which exhibit a remark- 
able agreement with the description of the weapons of the 
southern Celts given by Diodorus Sicrilus. There are also 
brooches, bronze kettles, torques, small bronze ear-rings with 
little glass pearls of various colours, belt-hooks and pins for 
fastening articles of clothing. The La Tene culture made its 
way through France across to England, where it has received 
the name of “ late Celtic ”; a remarkable find has been made 
at Aylesford in Kent. 

See F. Keller, Lake Dwellings of Switzerland, vi. (Eng. traris. , 1878) ; 
V. Gross, La Tene un oppidum helvete (1886) ; E. Voiiga, Les Helveies 
h La Tene (1886) ; P. Reinecke, Zur Kenntnis der la Tene Denkmaler 
der Zone nor dw arts der Alpen (Mainzer Festschrift, 1902) ; R. For’rer, 
Reallexikon der prahisioriscken . . . Altertunier (1907) , where, many 
illustrations are given. ; ! 

LATERAN COUNCILS, the ecclesiastical councils or synods 
held at Rome in the Lateran basilica which was dedicated to 
Christ urider the title of Salvator, and further called the basilica 
of Constantine or the church of John the Baptist. Ranking 
as a papal cathedral, this became a much-favoured place Of 
assembly for ecclesiastical councils both in antiquity (313, ; 
487) and more especially during the middle ages. Among 
these numerous synods the most prominent are those which the 
tradition of the Roman Catholic 'church has classed as ecumenical 
councils. ' , ' /"■ / ‘ ; ’ /4 . ‘ ; 

1. The first Lateran council, (the ninth ecumenical) was 
opened by Pope Calixtus II. on the 18th of March 11*23; its 
primary object being to confirm the concordat of Worms, and 
so close the conflict on the question of investiture 1 (q.v.). In 
addition to this, canons were enacted' against simony arid the 
marriage of priests; while resolutions weire passed in favour 
of the crusaders, of pilgrims to Rome and in the interests of the 
truce of God. More than three hundred bishops are reported 
to have been present. . ! 

' For the resolutions see Monunienta Germaniae, Leges, iv., i. 574- 
576 (1893); Mansi, Collectio Conciliorum, xxi. p. 281 sq.; Hefele, 
Conciliengeschichte f v. 378-384 (ed. 2, 1886). 

./ 2. The second Lateran, , and tenth ecumenical, council was 
held by Pope Innocent II. in April 1139, and was attended by 
close on a thousand clerics. Its immediate task was to neutralize 
the after-effects of the schism, which had only been terminated 
in the previous year by the death of Anacletus II. (d. 25th 
January 1138). All consecrations received at his hands were 
declared invalid, his adherents were deposed, and King Roger 
of Sicily was excommunicated. , Arnold of Brescia, too, was 
removed from office and banished from Italy. . , , 

, Resolutions, ap. Mansi, op. cit. xxi., 525 sq. ; VieieXz, Concilien- 
geschichte, v. 438-445 (ed. 2). 

3. At the third Lateran council (eleventh ecumenical), which 
met in March 1179 urider Pope Alexander III. , the clergy present 
again numbered about one thousand. The council formed 
a sequel to the peace of Venice 1 (1177), which marked the close 
of the struggle between the papacy and the emperor Frederick. I. ;| 
Barbarossa; its main object being to repair the direct or in- 
direct injuries which the schism had inflicted on the life of the 
church and to display to Christendom the power of the see of 
Rome. Among the enactments of the council, the most important 
concerned the appointment to the papal throne (Canon i), 
the electoral law of 1059 being supplemented by a further pro- 
visiori declaring a two-thirds majority to. be requisite for the 
validity of the cardinals’ choice. Of the participation of the ‘ 


Romaritlergy and populace, or of the imperial ratification/ there 
was no longer any question. Ariothef resolution, of importance 
for the history of the treatment of heresy, Was ; the carion Which 
decreed that armed force should be employed against the Cathari 
in southern France, t'hat their goods were liable to; confiscation 
arid their persons to enslavement by the princes, and 1 that ail 
who took up weapons against them should receive a two years’ 
remission of their penarice and be placed— -like the crusaders— 
under the direct protection of the church. 

Resolutions, dp. Mansi, ojb.’ c^. xxia 212 sq.; Hefele, Concilien- 
geschichte, ,v. 710-719 (ed. 2). 

4. The fourth Lateran council (twelfth ecumenical), convened 
by Pope Innocent III. in 1215, was the most brilliant and the 
most numerously attended of all, and marks the culminating 
point of a pontificate which itself represents the zenith attained 
by the medieval papacy. Prelates assembled from every country 
in Christendom, and with them the deputies of numerous 
princes. The total included 412 bishops, with 800 priors and 
abbots, besides the representatives of absent prelates and a 
number of inferior clerics. The seventy decrees of the council 
begin with a confession of faith directed against the Cathari and 
Waldenses, which is . significant, if only for the mention of a 
transubstaritiation of the elements in the Lord’s Supper. A 
series of resolutions provided in detail for The organized sup- 
pression of heresy and for the institution of the episcopal in*- 
quisition (Canon 3). Gn every Christian, of either sex,: arrived 
at years of discretion, the duty .was imposed of confessing at 
least once annually and of receiving the Eucharist at least at 
Faster (Canon 21). Enactments were also passed touching 
procedure in the ecclesiastical courts, the: creation of new monastic 
orders, appointments to; offices in the church, marriage-law, 
conventual discipline, the veneration of relics, pilgrimages and 
intercourse with Jews and Saracens. Finally, a great crusade 
was resolved upon, to defray the expenses of which it was 
determined that the clergy should lay aside one-twentieth— 
the pope and^ the cardinals one- tenth— of their revenues for the 
next three years; while the crusaders were to be held free of 
all burdens during the period of their absence. i , 

Resolutions, , ap . Mansi, op. ciU xxii. 953 sq.; Hefele, Concilien r 
geschichte, v. 872-905 (ed, 2).. See also Innocent III. 

5. The fifth Lateran council : (eighteenth ecumenical) was 
convened by Pope Julius II. and continued by Leo X. Ifi met 
from the 3rd of May 151.2 to the 1 6th of March 1517, and was the 
last great council anterior to the Reformation. The change in 
the government of the church, the rival council of Pisa, the 
ecclesiastical and political dissensions within and without the 
council, and the lack of disinterestedness on the part of , its 
members, all combined to frustrate the hopes which its convoca- 
tion had awakened. Its resolutions comprised the rejection of 
the pragmatic sanction, the proclamation of the pope’s superi- 
ority over the council, and the renewal of the bull Unam sanctam 
of Boniface VIII. The theory that it is possible, for a thing to be 
theologically true and philosophically false, and the, doctrine of 
the mortality of the human soul, were: both repudiated; while 
a three years’ tithe on all church property was set apart to 
provide funds for a war against the Turks. 

See Hardouin, ColL Cone. ix. 1570 sq.; Hefele-Hergenrother, 
Conciliengeschichte , viii. 454 sq.; (1887). Cf. bibliography under 
Leo X. (C. M.) ‘ 

LATERITE (Lat. later, a brick), in petrology, a red or brown 
superficial deposit of clay or earth which gathers on the surface 
of rqcks and has been produced by their decomposition ; it is 
very common in tropical regions. In consistency it is generally 
seft and friable, but hard masses, nodules and bands often occur 
in it. These are usually rich in iron. The : superficial layers 
of laterite deposits are often indurated and smooth black of dark- 
brown crusts occur where the cHys have long been exposed 
to a dry atmosphere; in Other cases/ the soft clays are full of hard 
nodules, and in gerieral the laterite is perforated by tubules, 
sometimes with Veins of different composition arid appearance 
from the main mass. The depth of the laterite beds varies up 
to 30 or 40 ft., the deeper layers often being soft 'when the 
surface 'is hard of stony; the trarisition to fresh, sound fock 










below may be iVfpy^ sqddern ;[Thaf laterite is, jnerely 
crystalline ^cfe is preyed, byrifSoofteii preserving the structures, 
veins ^nd even the outlines of ;the ; rninerals qf the parent mass 
below ; ; the = felspars , ; and ; ! Other, , components of granite gneiss 
baying evidently been converted situ into a spft ; argillaceous 
material, •; •' , > . 

Laterite occurs in practically every tropical region of the earth, 
and , is very- abundant in Ceylon, India, Burma, Central and 
West Africa, Central. America, &c. It is especially well developed 
where the ; underlying rock is , crystalline and felspathic (as 
granite gneiss, syenite and diorite), ; but occurs also on basalts 
in the; Deccan; and in .other places, and is found even on mica 
schist, sandstpne: and quartzite, though in such cases it tends 
to bp more sandy than argillaceous. Many varieties have been 
recognized. - In India a calcareous laterite with large [concretion- 
ary ; blocks of carbonate of. lime is called kankar (bunkar), and 
has been much used in building bridges, &c., because it serves as 
a. hydraulic cement. In some districts Indies) similar 

types of laterite. have been , called “ puzzuol^na f \ and are also 
used; as mortar and cement. Kankar is; also rknqwn and worked 
in British East Africa, i The clay called cabook in Ceylon is 
essentially a; variety of laterite. Common laterite contains very 
little lime, andfit seems; that in districts whiph have an excessive 
rainfall that component may ' be dissolved ; out by percolating 
Water, while kankar, or calcareous laterite,: is formed* in districts 
which have a smaller rainfall. In? India also: a distinction, is 
made, between “ high-level ” and, “ low-level T laterites, The 
former are found; at all elevations up to 5000 ft. and more ^ 
and are; the products of the decomposition of rock m situ\ they 
are often finegrained and sometimes have a very , well-marked 
concretionary structure: These laterites* are subject to removal 
by running, water, and are, thus carried to, lower grounds forming 
transported * or 1 ‘ low-level , laterites. The finer particles ; tend 
to be ; carried a^y into the rivers, while the sand is left behind 
and with it much of the heavy iron oxides. In such situations 
the laterites are sandy, and ferruginous, with a smaller proportion 
of clay,: and* are not intimately connected with the, rocks on 
which they lie. . On steep slopes laterite also may creep or ,s)ip 
When Soaked with rain, and if exposed in sections on roadsides 
or river banks* has a bedded appearance, the stratification being 
parallel tp the surface of the ground. ; 

, Chemical and microscopical investigations show that laterite 
is not a clay like those which are so familiar in temperate regions 5 
it does not , consist of hydtous silicate of alumina, but is . a 
mechanical mixture of fine grains of quartz with minute scales 
of hydrates of alumina. The latter are easily soluble in lacid 
while -clay is not, and after treating laterite with acids the alu- 
mina, and iron leave the silica as a residue, in the form of quartz. 
The alumina seems to be combined with variable proportions of 
water, .probably as the minerals hy dr argillite, diasppre., and 
gibbsite, while the iron occurs as goethite, turgite, limonite, 
haematite. As already remarked, there is a tendency for the 
superficial layers to become hard, probably by a loss of the 
water contained in these aluminous minerals, . These chemical 
changes may be the cause of the frequent, concretionary structure 
and veining in the. laterite* The great abundance of alumina 
in ; some, varieties of laterite is a consequence of the ; removal 
of the fine particles of gibbsite, &c*, from the quartz by , the 
action; of. gentle currents of . water. , We may also point, out the 
essential, , chemical ^similarity between laterite and the seams pfj 
bauxite,; which occur, for example, in the north of Ireland as 
reddish clays between flows of Tertiary basalt. The bauxite is 
rich in alumina combined with water, and is used as an ore of; 
aluminium. , It is often very ferruginous. ; Similar -deposits 
occur at Vpgelsberg in Germany,; and we may. infer that the, 
bauxite' beds . are layers of laterite produced by sub-aerial de- 
corappsitipn in the fame, manner as the . thick laterite deposits 
which are now in course of formation in ’the plateau basalts of 
the Deccan in India. - . 

The ; conditions under which laterite are formed include, first, . a 
high > seasonal temperature* for if occurs only in tropical districts and 
in plains or mountains' up to ;abdut 5000 ft. in < height ; secondly, a 
heavy rainfall, with well-marked alternation of wet and dry seasons 


(in arid countries, laterite is seldom seen, and where the rainfall is 
moderate the lateritb is Often calcareous) - third, the presence of 
rocks containing altiminous minerals such as felspar, * augite, horn- 
blende and mica. On pure limestones such as coral rocks and on 
quartzites laterite deposits dp not originate except where the material 
has been transported. 

Many hypotheses have been advanced to account for the essential 
difference between lateritizatioh and the Weathering processes 
exhibited by rocks in temperate and arctic climates. In' the tropics 
the rank growth .of vegetation produces large amounts of humus and 
carbonic acid which greatly promote, rock decomposition; igneous 
and crystalline rocks of all kinds are deeply covered under rich dark 
soils, so that in tropical forests the underlying rocks are rarely to be 
seen. In the warm soil nitrification proceeds rapidly and bacteria 
of many ■ kinds [flourish. It has also been argued that the frequent 
thunderstorms .produce much nitric acid in the atmosphere and; that 
this may be a cause of later! tizat ion, but it is certainly not a necessary 
factor, Ss bOds of laterite occur in oceanic islands lying in regions of 
the ocean, where lightning is rarely seen. Sir Thomas' Holland- Has 
brought forward the suggestion that the development of laterite 
may depend on the presence in the soil of bacteria which are. able to 
decompose silicate of alumina into quartz and hydrates of. alumina. 
The restricted distribution of laterite deposits might then be due to 
the inhibiting effect of low temperatures on the reproduction of thebe' 
organisms. 1 This, very ingenious hypothesis has not yet received the; 
experimental confirmation which seems necessary before it, can be 
regarded as established. Malcolm Maclaren, rejecting the bacterial 
theory, directs-s^ecial attention to the alternate Saturation of the soil 
With fain Water iff the wet season and desiccation in the subsequent 
drought * The laterite beds are porous, in fact they are traversed by 
; mnumera^))^ tubules which are .often: lined with deposits of. iron oxide 
and aluminous minerals.. We rnay be certain that, as in. all soils 
during dry ' Weather, there is an ascent of water by capillary action 
tbWiards the surface, where it is gradually dissipated by evaporation.' 
The soil Water brings with it mineral matter in solution, which is’ 
deposited in the upper part of the beds.; If the alumina be at one 
time in a soluble condition it will be drawn upwards and concentrated 
near the' surf ace. '.This process explains many, peculiarities of 
laterites, such as their porous and slaggy structure, which is often so 
marked that: ‘ they have been mistaken- for i slaggy volcanic rocks^ 
The; concretionary structure is undoubtedly due to chemical re- 
arrangements, among which the escape of water is probably one of 
the most important ; and many writers have recognized that the 
hard ferruginous crust, like the induration which many soft laterites 
undergo when dug up and exposed to the air, is the result of desicca- 
tion and exposure to the hot sun of tropical countries. The brecciated 
structure, which many laterites show may be produced by great 
1 expansion of the mass consequent on absorption of water after heavy 
rains, followed by contraction during the subsequent dry season. 

Laterites are not of much economic use. They usually form a 
poor soil, full of hard concretionary lumps and very unfertile because 
the potash and phosphates have been removed in solution, while, only 
| alumina, iron and silica are left behind. They are used as clays for. 
uddling, fori making tiles, arid as a mortar in rough work. Eankar 
as filled an important part as a cement in many large engineering 
works in India. .Where the iron concretions have been washed out 
by rains or by artificial treatment (often in the form of small shot- 
like pellets) the)/ serve as an iron ore in parts of India and Africa, 
Attempts ate being made to utilize laterite as an ore of aluminiuffi, 
a purpose for which some varieties, seem well adapted. There are' 
also deposits of manganese, associated with some laterites in India 
which may ultimately be valuable as mineral ores. (J. S. F.) / 

LATH ( 0 . Eng. laett, Mid. Eng. lappe, a form possibly due to 
the Welsh llath; the word appears in many Teutonic languages,; 
cf . Dutch laty Ger.. Latte , . and has passed into Romanic, cf. ItaL 
latta, Fr. latte), a thin fiat strip of wood Or other material used in 
building to form a base or groundwork for plaster, or for tiles, 
slates or other covering for. roofs.: Such strips of wood are 
employed; to form lattice-work, or, for the bars of Venetian 
blinds or shutters. A “ lattice - ( 0 . Fr. lattis) is an interlaced 
structure of laths fastened, together so as to form a screen with 
diamond-shaped or square, interstices. Such a screen was used, 
as it still is in the East, as a shutter for a window admitting air 
rather than light; it was hence used of the window closed by 
such a screen. In modern usage the term is applied to a window 
with diamond-shaped panes set in lead-work. A window with 
a lattice painted red was formerly a common inn-sigh (cf. 
Shakespeare, 2 Hen. IV. ii. 2. 86) ; frequently the window . was 
dispensed with, and the sign remained painted on a board. r .i 

LATHE. (1); A mechanical appliance in which material is 
held and rotated against a tool for cutting, scraping, polishing 
or other purpose (see ? Tools) . This word is i of obscure origin;. 
It may 1 be a modified form of “ lathy ’ ? for in an early forth of 
■ lathe the rotation is given by a treadle or spring lath attached 
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to the ceiling. The New English Dictionary points out a possible 
source of the word in Dan . lad j meaning apparently a supporting 
framework, found in the name of the turning-lathe, drejelad , and 
also in savelad, saw-bench, vaeverlad, loom, &c. (2) One of five, 
formerly six, districts containing three or more hundreds, into 
which the county of Kent was divided. Though the division 
survives, it no longer serves any administrative purpose. It 
was formerly a judicial division, the court of the lathe being 
superior to that of the hundred. In this it differs from the 
rape (q.v.) of Sussex, which was a geographical rather than an 
administrative division. In O. Eng. the word was lae®, the 
origin of which is doubtful. The New English Dictionary 
considers it almost certainly identical with O. Norse lad, landed 
possessions, territory, with, a possible association in meaning 
with such words, as leift, court, motlaeafta, attendance at a meeting 
or moot, or with Mod. Dan. laegd i a division of the country for 
military purposes. 

LATHROP, FRANCIS (1849-1909), American artist, was born 
at sea, near the Hawaiian Islands, on the 22nd of June 1849, 
being the great-grandson of Samuel Holden Parsons, and the 
Son of George Alfred Lathrop (1819-1877), who for some time 
was United States consul at Honolulu. He was a pupil of T. C. 
Farrar (1838-1891) in New York, and studied at the Royal 
academy of Dresden. In 1870^-1873 he was in England, studying 
under Ford Madox Brown and Burne-Jones, and working in the 
School of William Morris, where he devoted particular attention 
to stained glass. Returning to America in 1873, he became 
known as an illustrator, painted portraits, designed stained 
glass, and subsequently confined himself to decorative work. 
He designed the chancel of Trinity church, Boston, and decorated 
the interior of Bowdoin college chapel, at Brunswick, Maine, 
and several churches in New York. The Marquand memorial 
window, Princeton chapel, is an example of his work in stained 
glass. His latest work was a series of medallions for the building 
of the Hispanic- American society in New York. He was one of 
the charter members of the Society of American Artists, and 
became an associate of the National Academy of Design, New 
York, of which also William L. Lathrop (b. 1859) an artist 
who is to be distinguished from him, became a member in 
1907, He died at Woodcliff, New Jersey, on the 18th of 
October 1909. 

His younger brother, George Parsons Lathrop (1851-1898), 
born near Honolulu on the 25th of August 1851, took up litera- 
ture as a profession. He was an assistant editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly in 187 5-1877, and editor of the Boston Courier in 1-677— 
1879. He was one of the founders (1883) of the American 
copyright: league, was prominent in the movement for Roman 
Catholic summer schools, and wrote several novels, some 
verse and critical essays. He was the author of A Study of 
Ndthaniel Hawthorne (1876), and edited the standard edition 
(Boston, 1883) of Hawthorne’s works. In 1871 he married 
in London the second daughter of Nathaniel Hawthorne- 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop (b. 1851). After his death Mrs 
Lathrop devoted herself entirely to charity. She was instru- 
mental in establishing (1896) and subsequently conducted St 
Rose’s free home for cancer in New York City. In 1900 she 
joined the Dominican order, taking the name of Mother Mary 
Alphonsa and becoming superioress of the Dominican community 
of the third order; and she established in 1901 and subsequently 
conducted this order’s Rosary HiU home (for cancerous patients) 
at Hawthorne, N.Y. She published a volume of poems (1888) ; 
Memories of Hawthorne (1897) 1; and, with her husband, A Story 
of Courage: Annals of the Georgetown Convent of the Visitation 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary (1894). 

LATIMER, HUGH (c. 1490-1555), English bishop, and one 
of the chief promoters of the Reformation in England, was born 
at Thurcast on, Leicestershire. He was the son of a yeoman, 
who rented a farm i( of three or four pounds by year at the 
uttermost.’’ Of this farm he “ tilled as much as kept half a 
dozen men,” retaining also grass for a hundred sheep and thirty 
cattle. The year of Latimer’s birth is not definitely known. 
In the Life by Gilpin it is given as 1470, a palpable error, and 
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possibly a misprint for 1490. 1 Foxe states that at “ the age of 
fourteen years he was sent to the university of Cambridge;” 
and as he was elected fellow of Clare in 1509, his year of entrance 
was in all likelihood 1505. Latimer himself also, in mentioning 
his conversion from Romanism about 1523, says that it took 
place. after he was thirty years of age. According to Foxe, 
Latimer went to school “ at the age of four or thereabout.” 
The purpose of his parents was to train him up “ in the knowledge 
of all good literature,” but his father “ was as diligent to teach 
him to shoot as any other thing.” As the yeomen of England 
were then in comparatively easy circumstances, the practice 
of sending their sons to the universities was quite usual; indeed 
Latimer mentions that in the reign of Edward VI., on account 
df the increase of rents, the universities had begun wonderfully 
to decay. He graduated B.A. in 1510 and M.A. in 1514. Before 
the latter date he had taken holy orders. While a student he 
was not unaccustomed “ to make good cheer and be merry,” 
but at the same time he was a punctilious observer of the minutest 
rites of his faith and “as obstinate a Papist as any in England.” 
So keen was his opposition to the new learning that his oration 
on thie occasion of taking his degree of bachelor of divinity was 
devoted to an attack on the opinions of Melanchthon. It was 
this sermon that determined his friend Thomas Bilney to go to 
Latimer’s study, and ask him “ for God’s sake to hear his 
confession,” the 'result being that “ from that time forward he 
began to smell the word of God, and forsook the school doctors 
and such fooleries.” Soon his discourses exercised a potent 
influence on learned and unlearned alike; and, although he 
restricted himself, as indeed was principally his custom through 
life, to the inculcation of practical righteousness, and the censure 
of clamant abuses, a rumour of his heretical tendencies reached 
the bishop of Ely, who resolved to become unexpectedly one of 
his audience. Latimer, on seeing him enter the church, boldly 
changed his theme to a portrayal of Christ as tfce pattern priest 
and bishop. The points of comparison were, of course, deeply 
distasteful to the prelate, who, though he professed his “ obliga- 
tions for the good admonition he had received,” informed the 
preacher that he “ smelt somewhat of the pan.” Latimer was 
prohibited from preaching in the university or in any pulpits of 
the diocese, and on his occupying the pulpit of the Augustinian 
monastery, which enjoyed immunity from episcopal control, 
he was summoned to answer for his opinions before Wolsey, who, 
however, was so sensible of the value of such discourses that he 
gave him special licence to preach throughout England. 

At this time Protestant opinions were being disseminated in 
England chiefly by the surreptitious circulation of the works 
of Wy cliff e, and especially of his translations of the New Testa- 
ment. The new leaven had begun to communicate its subtle 
influence to the universities, but was working chiefly in secret 
and even to a great extent unconsciously to those affected by it, 
for many were in profound ignorance of the ultimate tendency 
of their own opinions. This was perhaps, as regards England, 
the most critical conjuncture in the history of the Reformation, 
both on this account and on account of the position in which 
, Henry VIII. then stood related to it. In no small degree its 
ultimate fate seemed also to be placed in the hands of Latimer. 
In 1526 the imprudent zeal of Robert Barnes had resulted in an 
ignominious recantation, and in 1527 Bilney, Latimer’s most 
trusted coadjutor, incurred the displeasure of Wolsey, and did 
; humiliating penance for his offences. Latimer, however, besides 
possessing sagacity, quick insight into character, and a ready 
and formidable wit which thoroughly disconcerted and confused 
his opponents, had naturally a distaste for mere theological 
discussion, and the truths he was in the habit of inculcating 
could scarcely be controverted, although, as he stated them, they 
were diametrically contradictory of prevailing errors both in 

1 The only reasons for assigning an earlier date are that he was 
commonly known as “ old Hugh Latimer,” arid that Bernher, his 
Swiss servant, states incidentally that he was “ above threescore and 
seven years ” in the reign of Edward VI. Bad health arid anxieties 
probably made him look older than his years, but under Edward VI. 
his powers as an orator were in full vigour, and he was at his book 
I winter and summer at two o’clock in the moreirig. 
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doetinn^?aadi/p^adti<^.iiiIn Ttecember 1529 he preached his* two 
“sermons ou the cards/- which awakened a turbulent controversy 
in the j university ,( i and i his opponents, finding that they were 
unable : to cope 1 with; the - dexterity and keenness of his satire, < 
would i undoubtedly have succeeded in getting him silenced by: 
force, had it not been reported to the king that Latimer “ favoured: 
his cause,” that is, the cause of the divorce. While, therefore, 
both parties were > imperatively commanded to ! refrain frdm ; 

; further dispute,- Latimer was invited to preach before Henry : 
dn the Lent of 1536. > The king was so pleased with the sermon 
that after it •t he did most familiarly talk with him in a gallery.”; 
Of the i special regard which i Henry seemed to have conceived : 
for him Latimer took advantage to pen the famous letter on the 
free Circulation of the Bible; an address remarkable, not only 
for what Froude justly calls “ its almost unexampled grandeur,” i 
blit for its striking repudiation Of ! the aid of temporal weapon's ; 
.to defend the faith; “ for God/’ he says, “will not have it 
defended by man or man’s power, but by His Word only, by which 
He hath evermore defended it, and that by a way far above man’s 
poWer and reason/’ Though the appeal was without effect 
on > * the immediate policy of Henry, he could ndt have been 
displeased with its; tone, for shortly afterwards he appointed 
iLatimer one of the royal chaplains. In times so “ out of joint ”i 
Latimer soon became “ weary of the court,” and it was with a 
sense of relief that he accepted the living of West Kington , \ 

* or West Kinetoh, Wiltshire, conferred on him by the king in 

M>53i; - Harassed by severe bodily ailments, encompassed by a 
raging tumult of religious conflict and persecution, and aware 
that the faint hopes of better times which seemed to gild the 
horizon of the future might be utterly darkened by a failure 
either in the constancy of his courage or in his discernment and 
discretion, he exerted his eloquence with unabating energy in 
the furtherance of the cause he had at heart. At last a sermon he 
Was persuaded to preach in London exasperated John Stokesley, 
bishop of the diocese, and seemed to furnish that fervent perse- 
cutor with an oppbrtunity to overthrow the most dangerous 
champion of the new opinions. Bilney, of whom Latimer wrote, 
Tif such as he shall die evil, what shall become of me?” perished 
at the stake in the autumn of 1531, and in January following 
Latimer was summoned to answer before the bishops in the 
consistory. After a tedious and captious examination, he 
was in March brought before convocation, and, on refusing to 
subscribe certain articles; Was excommunicated and imprisoned; 
but through the interference of the king he was finally released 
after he had voluntarily signified his acceptance of all the articles 
except two; and confessed that he had erred not only ” in 
discretion but 1 in doctrine.” If in this confession he 1 to some 
extent tampered with his conscience, there is every reason to 
believe that his culpable timidity was occasioned, not by personal 
fear, but by anxiety lest ? by his death he should hinder instead | 
of promoting the cause of truth. After the consecration of 
Cranmeri to the archbishopric of Canterbury in 1 533 Latimer’s 
position was ‘completely altered. A commission appointed to 
inquire into the disturbances caused by his preaching in Bristol 
severely censured the conduct of his opponents; and, when the 
bishop prohibited him from preaching in his- diocese, he obtained 
from Granmer a special licence to preach throughout the province i 
of Canterbury. In 1534 Henry formally repudiated the authority 
of the pope, and from this time Latimer was the chief Co-operator ; 
with Granmer and Cromwell in advising the king regarding the i 
series’ of legislative measures which rendered that repudiation 
complete and irrevocable. v , 

It was, however, the preaching of Latimer more than the edicts 
of Henry that established the principles of the Reformation in j 
the minds and hearts- of the people; and from his preaching 
the movement received its chief colour and complexion. The 
sermons of Latimer possess a combination of qualities whi'E 

* constitute them unique examples of that species of literature. 
It is possible to learn from them more regarding the social arid 
political condition of the period than perhaps from any other 
source, for they abound, riot only in exposures of religious ‘ 
abides; and Of the prevailirig corruptions Of society, but 1 in 


references to ; many<’ varieties of social injustice and Unwise 
customs, in racy sketches- of character, and in vivid pictures 
of special features of i the time, occasionally illustrated by 
interesting incidents in his own life. The homely terseness of 
his style, his abounding humour— rough , cheery and playful, but 
irresistible in its simplicity, and Occasionally displaying sudden 
anddangerous barbs of satire— his avoidance of dogmatic subtle- 
ties, his noble advocacy : of practical righteousness, his bold and 
open denunciation of the oppression practised; by the powerful, 
his scathing diatribes; against ecclesiastical hypocrisy, the 
transparent honesty of his fervent zeal, tempered by sagacious 
moderation^— these are the qualities which not only rendered 
his influence so paramount in his lifetime, but have transmitted 
his memory to posterity as perhaps that of the one among his 
contemporaries most worthy of our interest arid admiration. 

In September 1 53 5 L Latiirier was 1 consecrated bishop of 
Worcester; While holding this office he was selected to officiate 
as preacher when the friar, John Forest, whom he vainly en- 
deavoured to move to submission, was burned at -the stake 
for denying the royal supremacy. In 1 539, being opposed to 
the “ act of the six articles,” Latimer resigned his bishopric, 
learning from Cromwell that this was the wish of the: -kirig. It 
would appear that on this point he was- deceived, but as he now 
declined to ; accept > the: articles he was confined within the; pre- 
cincts of the palace of the bishop of Chichester. After the 
attainder of Cromwell little is known of Latimer until 1546, 
when, on account of his connexion with the preacher Edward 
Crome, he was suriimoned before the council at Greenwich; and 
committed to the Tdwer of London. Henry died before his 
final trial Could take place, and the general pardon at : the 
accession of Edward VI. procured him his liberty. He declined 
to resume his see, notwithstanding the special request of the 
Commons, but in January i 548 again began to preach, and 
with 1 more effectiveness than ever, crowds thronging to listen 
to him both in London and in the country. Shortly after the 
accession of Mary in 1553 a summons Was sent to Latiirier to 
Appear before the council at Westminster. Though he might 
have escaped by flight, arid though he knew, as he quaintly 
remarked; that Smithfield already groaned for him,” he at 
once joyfully Obeyed. The pursuivant, fie said, was “ a welcome 
messeriger.” The hardships of his imprisonment, and the long 
disputatiohs at Oxford,; tOld severely on his healthy but he 
endured all with unbroken, cheerfulness. On the 1 6th Of October 
1555 he arid Ridley were led td the Stake at Oxford. Never 
was man more free than Latimer from the taint of fanaticism 
or less dominated by “ vainglory,” but the motives which riow 
inspired his courage not only placed him beyond the influence 
of fear, but enabled him to taste in dying an ineffable thrill of 
victorious achievement. Ridley he greeted With the words, 
— Be of good comfort, Master Ridley, arid' play the man; we 
shall; this day light such a candle by God’s grace in England 
as (I trust) i shall never be put out.” He “ received the flame 
as it Were embracing it. After he had stroked his face with his 
hands/ and (as it were) ; bathed them a little in the fire; he soon 
died (as it appeared) with very little pain or none.” : 

' Two volumes • of Latimer’s' sermons : were - published in 1 549>: • A 
complete edition of his .works, edited byG.E. Cprrie for. the , Parker 
Society, appeared in two volumes (1844-1845). His Sermon on the 
Ploughers arid Seven Sermons preached before Edward Vi. were : rei- 
rinted by E. Arber (1869); The chief contemporary authorities for 
is life are his own Sermons y John Stow’s ChronUle and Foxe’s Book 
of Martyrs. In addition to ; mempirs prefixed to editions of his 
sermons, there are lives of Latimer by R. Demaus (1869, new and 
revised ed. 1881), arid by R. M. arid A. J. Carlyle (1899). (T. F. H.) 

LATINA, VIA, an ancient highroad of Italy, leading . S . E. 
from Rome. It was probably one of the oldest of Roman roads, 
leading to the pass of Algidus, so irriportant in the early military 
history of Rome; arid it must have preceded the Via Appia 
as a route to Campania, inasmuch as the Latin colony at Cales 
was founded iri 334 B. cl arid must have been accessible from 
Rome by road, whereas the Via Appia was only made twenty- 
two years later. It follows, too, a far more natural line of 
communication; withdiit the . erigineering difficulties which the 
Via Appia had to encounter. As a through route it no doubt 
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preceded. the Via Labicaria (see Labicama/ Via), though the -latter 
may have been preferred in later times. : After -their junction, 
the Via Latina continued to follow the valley of the Trerus ! 
(Sacco), following the line taken by the modern railway to 
Naples, and passing below the Hernican hill-t6wns, . Anagnia, 1 
Ferentinum, Frusino, &c. At Fregellae it crossed the Liris, 
and then passed through Aquinum. and Gasinum, both of them 
comparatively low-lying towns. It then entered the interval 
between the Apennines and the volcanic group of Rocca Monfina, ; 
and the original road, instead of traversing it, turned abruptly 
N.E. over the mountains to VeriafrUmp thus giving a direct 
communication with the interior of Samniurii by roads to 
Aesernia and Telesia. In later times, however* there was, in all 
probability a short cut by Rufrae along! the line taken by the 
modern highroad and railway. The two lines rejoined near the 
present railway station of Caianello and’ the road ran to Teanum 
and Cales, and so to Casilinum, . where, was the crossing of the 
Volturnus arid the junction with the Via Appia. The distance 
from Rome to Casilinum was 129 m. by the Via Appia, 135 m. 
by the old Via Latina through Venaf rum, 126 m. by the short 
cut by Rufrae. Considerable remains of the road exist in the; 
neighbourhood of Rome; for the first 40 m., as far as Compitum 
Anagninum, it is not followed by any modern road; while farther 
on in its course it is in the main identical with the modern high- 
road. 

See T. Ashby in Papers of the British School at Rome rw.i .sq.,, 
v. 1 sq. (T- As,) . 

LATINI, BRUNETTO (c. 1210-c. 1294), Italian philosopher 
and scholar, was born in Florence, and belonged to the Guelph 
party. After the disaster of Montaperjti he took refuge for some 
years (1261-1268) in France,, but in 1269 returned to Tuscany j 
and for some twenty years held successive high offices. Giovanni 
Villani says that “ he was a great philosopher and a consummate 
master of rhetoric, not only in knowing how, to speak well, but j 
how, to write well. . . . He both began and directed . the growth 
of the Florentines, both in making them ready, in speaking well 
and in knowing how to guide and direct our republic according 
to the rules of politics.”; He was the author of various works 
in prose and verse. While in France , he wrote in French his 
prose Tresor , a summary of the encyclopaedic knowledge of the 1 
day (translated into Italian as Tesoro by Bono Giamborii in the: 
13th century), and in Italian his poem Tesorettq , rhymed couplets, 
in heptasyllabic metre, a sort of abridgment put in- allegorical 
form, the earliest Italian didactic verse. He is famous,; as the 
friend and counsellor of Dante (see, Inferno., xv. 82-87). , : | 

For the Tresor see P. Chabville’s edition (1863) ; for the Tesoro, 
Gaiter’s edition (1878) ; for the Tesoretto, B. Wiese’s, study . 1 in 
Zeitschrift fur romdnische Philologie, vii. See also 1 the biographical! 
and critical accounts of Brunette. Latini by Thoe ;• Sundby (1 884) , 
and Marchesini (1 887 and 1 890). ; - , -• : 

LATIN LANGUAGE. 1. Earliest Records . of . its Area.^LaXm 
was the language spoken, in Rome and in the plain of Latium 
in the 6th or 7th century n,c.— the earliest period from which 
we have any contemporary record of its existence, But it is 
as yet impossible to determine; either, on the one hand,, whether 
the archaic inscription of Praeneste (see below), which i$' as- 
signed with great : probability to that epoch, represents exactly ; 
the language then spoken in Rome; or, on the bther, over how 
.much larger an area of the Italian peninsula, pr oven of the lands 
to the north and , west, the same language may at that date 
have extended. In the 5th century b.g. we find its limits within ; 
the peninsula fixed 1 on the north-west and south-west by Etruscan j 
(see Etruria : Language ) ; on t lie east, south-east, arid probably : 
north and north-east,, by Safine (Sabine) dialects (of the Marsi, * 
Paeligni, Samnites, . S.abini and Pjcenum, qq.v .) ; but .on the I 
north we have no direct record of Sabine speech, : nor , of - any : 
non-Latinian tongue nearer than Tuder and Asculum or earlier 
than the. 4th century b.c. (see Umbria, iGuyiUM,, Picenum). 
We know however, both .. from tradition and from the archaeo- ; 
logical data, that the Safine tribes were in the 5th. century b.c. i 
migrating, or at least sending off swarms of their younger folk, 
farther and farther, southward into tjie peninsula. , f Of the 
languages they were then ; displacing we have, no explicit, record 


c save in the case ; of Etruscan in Canipariia, but? it may be reasori- 
ably inferred from the evidence of lplace-rialmes and. tribal names, 
combined with that of the Faliscari ' inscriptions, that -. before 
, the Safine invasion some idiom j not remote, from Latin,* - was 
spoken by the pre-Etruscan tribes down the length of the’ west 
coast (see Falisci ; Volsci; also Rome : History ; : Liguria; 
SlC.ULl) . ■ •: : .. : ••• • ' .v.;: 

2. Earliest Roman Inscriptions.— -At Rome, at all . events, 
it is clear from the unwavering voice of tradition that Latin 
was spoken from the beginning of the city. Of the earliest 
Latin inscrip tioris found in Rome which were - known in 1909, 

: the oldest, the so-called “ Forum inscription, • ’ can hardly i be Pre- 
ferred with confidence to an earlier century than the 5th; the 
later, the well-known Duenos ( = later Latin bonus) inscriptiori, 
certainly belongs , to the: 4th; both of these; are briefly described 
below (§ § 40, 41). At this date we have probably the. period of 
the narrowest extension of Latin; nori-Latin : idioms > were 
spoken in Etruria, Umbria, Picenum and in the Marsian and 
Volscian hills. But almost directly the area begins to expand 
again, and after the war with, Pyrrhus the Roman arms had 
planted the language^ of Rome in her military colonies throughout 
the peninsula. When we come to the 3rd century b.g. the 
Latin inscriptions begin to be more numerous, and in .theiri 
(e<g. the oldest epitaphs of the Scipio family) : the language is 
very little removed from what it was in the time of Plautus. 

3. The Italic Group of Languages. — For the characteristics 

and affinities of the dialects that, have just been mentioned, see 
the article Italy: Ancient Languages and Peoples, and to the 
separate articles on the tribes. Here it is well to point out that 
the only one of these languages which is . not akin to Latin is 
Etruscan; on the other hand, the only one very closely resembling 
Latin is, Faliscan, which with it forms What we may call the 
Latinian dialect of the Italic group of the Indo-European family 
of languages. Since, however, we have a far more complete 
knowledge of Latin than of any other member of the ^Italic 
group, this is the most convenient place in which to state briefly 
the very little than can be said as yet to have been ascertained 
as to the general relations of Italic to its sister groups. Here, 
as in many kindred questions, the work of Paul Kretschmer iof 
Vienna ( Einleitung in die Geschichte der griechischen Sprache , 
Gottingen, 1896) marked an important epoch in the historical 
1 aspects of linguistic study, as the first scientific attempt to 
interpret critically the different kinds of evidence which the 
Indo-European languages give us, not in* vocabulary merely, 
but in phonology, morphology, and especially in their mutual 
borrowings, and to combine it with the non-linguistic data of 
tradition ' and archaeology. , A certain number : of the results so 
obtained have met with general acceptance and may be briefly 
treated here. It is, however, extremely dangerous to draw 
merely from linguistic kiriship deductions as to racial identity, 
tor even as to an original contiguity of , habitation, : Close re- 
semblances in any two languages, especially those in their inner 
structure (morphology), may be due to identity of race, or to long 
•neighbourhood in the earliest period of their development ; but 
they may also be caused by temporary neighbourhood (for a 
longer or shorter period), brought about by migrations at < a later 
epoch (or epochs). A particular change in sound. or usage may 
spread over a whole chain of dialects and be in the end exhibited 
alike by them all, although the time at: which it first, began was 
long after their special arid distinctive characteristics • ,had 
becoine clearly marked. For example^ the limitation of the 
word-accent to the last three syllables of a word in Latin and 
Oscan (see, s below)— a phenomenon which ; has left . deep m t arks 
(On, all the Romanqe languages— demonstrably grew ; up between 
the 5th and 2nd centuries b.c.; and it is a permissible conjecture 
that it started from, the influence of the Greek colonies in Italy 
(especially Cumae and Naples) , in whose ; language the , same 
limitation (although with a,n accent whose actual character was^ 
probably more largely musical) had been established some 
centuries sooner. ;;Li : s . 

^. Position,of lhe Italic Group.--The Italic group, then, yy^hen 
compared with the rpthqr seven main “ families ” of Indri- 
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European speech, differences, 

rariges itself thus ! m-mK;'- l , m. ;• ••» .-■! -rr -;■■/■/ o 

r Velar §qunds. ; «Trln\ point of its -treat^nent 
of the Indo- European back-palatal and velar sounds, it belongs to 
the weSterri df centumgroup, the name of which is, of course, taken 
ftom Latin ; that is tb say, 1 like Gerntan; Celtic and Greek; it did not 
sibilate original k and g, which in Indo- Iranian, Armenian,; Slavonic 
and Albanian have been converted into various types of sibilants 
(Ind-Eur.* kmtqm^Caf* centum, Gx- (k)-Kwri)v, Welsh cant, Eng. 
hund- (red), but Sans, fatani, Zend satom) ; but, on the other hand, in 
Company with just the sarne three western groups, and in contrast to 
the eastern, the Italicllanguages labialized the original velars (I nd^ 
Eur. * qpd= Lat." quod, \ Qsc. ' pod, Gr. 7 rod-(q 7 r 6 s) , Welsh pwy, Eng; 
what, but Sans. kds, ( “‘ who ? ” ) . ( : 

‘ (ii.) Indo-Europedrt [AspMatekr- -Like Gr<efek and Sanskrit, but 
in contrast to all the other groups (even to Zend arid Armenian); the 
Italic group- largely) preserves a distinction between the Indo- 
European mediae aspiyatae and mediae (e.g.. between Ind.-Eur, dh 
and 4 , the former when iilitial becoming initially regularly Lat. / a$ 
in Lat. ftc-i [cf. Umb , 'feid, “ facial ” ], ! ! beside ,Gr. Z-drjK-a [cf . Sans. 
da-dhd-li, li he places the latter simply d as in dbhius, Gr. 86pos). 
But the aspiratae, "■ even where thus . distinctly treated in Italic, 
became fricatives,, not; /pure aspirates, a character which ^t^ey; only 
retained in Greek andr Sanskrit, . . : . ... - 

/ (iii.) Indo-European 6 . — With Greek and Celtic 1 , Latin preserved 
the Indo-European 6 , which ih the more northerly groups (Germanic; 
Balto-Sjavoriic), and' alsio in Indo*- Iranian, and, curiously , ; in 
Messapian, was confused with d. Thenamef or olive-oil , which spread 
with the use of this commodity from Greek (%\cuFov) to Italic 
speakers and thence to the north, becoming by regular changes (see 
below) 1 in Latin first? Hlaivam) then Hleivom, and then taken into 
Gothic? and becoming, alh), leaving its parent form, to change further 
(not later than ioo bVc.)i in Latin to oleum, is a particularly important 
example, because- {a) of, the chronological limits which are implied, 
however roughly, ; in the process j ust described, and (&) of the close 
association in time of the change of 0 to a with the earlier stages of 
the “ sound-shifting ” (of the Indo-European plosives and aspirates) 
in German; see Kretschmer, Einleit. p. iii6, and the authorities he 
cites. - ■■ ^ ' r:i • 

,(iv.) Accentuation:.— One marked innovation common To the 
western groups as Compared with what Greek and Sanskrit show 
to have been an earlier feature of the Indo-European parent speech 
was the development of a strong expiratory; (sometimes called stress) 
accent Upon the first syllable of all- words. This appears early in the 
history of Italic, Celtic, Lettish (probably, and at a still later period) 
in Germanic, though at a period later > than the beginning of the 
!* sound-shifting.” This extinguished the complex system of Indo- 
European accentuation; which is directly reflected in Sanskrit, and 
was itself' replaced in Latin and , Oscan by another system already 
mentioned, but not in Latin till it had produced marked effects upon 
the language (e.g. the degradation of the vowels in compounds as in 
conficio from con- facio; includo from in-daudo). This curious wave 
of accentual change (first pointed out by Dieterich, Kuhn's Zeitschrift, 
i., aind later by Thurneysen, Revuo Kbltique, vi. 312, Rheinisches 
Museum, ixliiL 349) needs and deserves to be more closely investi- 
gated from a chronological standpoint, ^.t present it is not clear how 
far it was: a really connected process in all the languages. (See 
further Kretschmer, op. cit. p. 115,. K. Brugmann, Kurze verglei- 
chende Grammatik (1902-1904), p. 57, and their citations; especially 
Meyer-Liibke, Die Betofiung im Gallischeh ( 1901);) I - 

To these larger affinities may be added some important 
points in which the Italic group shoyys marked resemblances to 
other groups. //.• ’• ■ 

5. Italic and Celtic. -^-It is- now universally admitted that the 
Celtic languages stand in a much closer relation than any other 
group tOxthp Italic. It may even be doubted whether there was 
any real fromierdiiie , at all between the two groups before 
the Etruscan invasion of Italy (see Etruria: Language ; 
Liguria). The number of morphological innovations on the 
Indo-Eufbpeati system which the two groups share, and which 
are almost if not wholly peculiar to them, is particularly striking. 
Of these the chief are the following* 

)(i*). Extension of the abstract-noun stems in -ti- (like Greek <paris 
with Attic fi&cris, &c.) by an -n- suffix, as in Lat. mentio. (stem mentis 
on-) ^ lr. (er-)mitiu (stem miti-n-), contrasted with- the: same word 
without the ^-suffix in Sans, wa^-, Lat. mens, Ind.-Eur. *mn-ti-. A 
similar extension (shared also by Gothic) appears in Lat. iuventii-t-, 
Quin, oitiu (stem oitiut-) beside the simple -/w- in nouns like senatus. 
v (ii. ) Superlative formation in -is-mmd- as in Lat. aegerrimus for 
*aegr-ismmos , Gallic Ov^uraarj the name of a town meaning “ the 
highest/’ ;V # ^ •• ' • ' { ^ 

: (iii.) Genitive singular of the easterns (second declension) in -% 
Lat. bgri, 0 . Ir;.(Ogam; inscriptions) (magi, “ of a/soni” . 

Pvj> Passive , and deponent • formation ; in -r, , Lat * sequitur — I r * 
sechedar* 1 “ he follows* ’;’ The? originally active meaning of this ‘curious 
-r suffixfwhs.first pointed Out by -Zimmer (- Kuhn's ; Zeitschrift ,1888, 


I xjc*. • ! who thus explained the use of trie accusative pronouns 

with, these / pgssbsp ir , forms in ir, -m-berar, “ I am carried,” 

literally ?k l carry 1 ^ me ” ; Urrib. ferjtir, literally ignem feratur, 

though as pir% & ^heriter word ( ==Gr. 7rup) this example was not so 
convincing. But within a twelvemonth of the appearance of 
Zimmer ’ s article, an Oscan : inscription (Conway, Camb. Philol. 
Society's Proceedings, 1 B90, p. 16, and Italic Dialects, p. 113) was dis- 
covered containirig the phrase ultiumam {ihvilam) sakraflr, “ulti- 
main (iihagiridm) cortsecraverint ” (or “ ultima consecretur .’ ’) 
which; demonstrated the nature of the suffix in Italic also. This 
originally active meaning of the -r form (in the third person singular- 
passive) is ^ the cause of fhe remarkable fondness for the “ iim 
personal ” use of the passive in Latin (e.g/, itur in dhtiquam silvam, 
instekd of euht), which was naturally extended to all . tenses of the 
passive ( ventiim est; &C. ) , so soon as its origin was forgotten. Fuller 
details ? of the development will be ; found in Gonway, op. cit. p. 561, 
aud the .authorities there cited (very little is added by K. Brugmann, 
Kurze yergl. Gramm. 19O4,' p. : 596) • 

(v.) Fbrrnation of the 1 perfect passive from the -to- past participle, 
Lat. monitus (est), Sac., Iri leic-the, ” he was left/V ro-leiced, “ he has 
been left,’ ’; • n I n Latin the participle maintains its distinct adjectival 
character | in I,rish. -(j. i Strachan, Old Irish Paradigms, 1905,. p. 50) it 
has sunk into a purely verbal form, just as the perfect participles in 
-us in 'E mbriari Ha^e "been absorbed into the future perfect in -ust 
(entelust, “ intenderit ’ f ; benust, “ venefit ’ ’) with its impersonal passive 
or third plural active -us(s)so (probably standing for -ussor) as in 
beipu,so v “ yentuin.erit;” (or Tyenerint ”) v < 

To., these must, be further added sonie striking peculiarities in 
phonology. > : .. \ ’ ‘ ' : ’ ' ' _ 'f ' ' 1 '* ; • ■ 1 ’ ^ ; ; - ■’ ' 

(vi.) Assinfilation of p to 3 l <$. in a following syllable as in Lat. 

? uinque = ; I r, coic, compared ; with Sans, pdhea, Gr. tv kvre, Eng. five, 
nd.-Eur. *penqe, - ^ : : ; 

, (vii. ) . Finally— and perhaps this parallelism is the most important 
6f all from the' histprica;l standpoint— both Italic and. Celtic are 
divided into two sub-families which differ, and differ in the same 
Way , in their treatment- of the Ind.-Eur. velat tenuis q. In both 
halves of each group it was labialized to some extent ; in one half of 
each group it was labialized so far as to become p. This is the great 
line of cleavage (i.) between Latiriian (Lat. quod, quando, quinque; 
Falisc. cuando) and Osco-Umbrian, better called Safine (Osc, pod, 
U mb. panu- [lot: *pando], OsCi-Umb. pompe-, u five,” in Osc. 
PumpenasS\ ,nopae ? ” Umb . pumpediq-, “ fifth day of the month ”) ; 
and (ii. ) between Goidelic (Gaelic) "( 0 . Ir. coic, “five,” maq, “ son ”; 
modern Irish and Scotch Mac as in MacPherson) and Brythonic 
(Britaimid) (Welsh pump , “ five,” Ap for map, as in Powel for Ap 
Rowel). ■ i - i } ? 1 

The same ; ^distinction appeals elsewhere ; Germanic belongs, 
broadly, described, to the g-group, and Greek, broadly described, 
to the p-group. The ethnological bearing of the distinction within 
Italy is Considered in the articles Sabini and VOlsgi ; but the wider 
uestions; which the facts suggest have as yet been only scantily 
iscussed; see ; the referenees for the “ Sequanian ” dialect of Gallic 
(in the inscription of Coligny, whose language preserves q) in the 
article Celts : Language. 

From these primitive affinities we must clearly distinguish the 
i numerous words taken into Latin from the Celts of north Italy within 
; the historic period; for these see especially an interesting study by 
J . ? ^wicker, . De vocabulis et . rebus Gallicis sive Trans padanis apud 
Vbtgpwm (Leipzig dissertation, 1905). 

6 . Greek and Italic i— We have seen above (§ 4, i., ii., iii.) certain 
broad characteristics whiefi the Greek and the Italic groups of 
language have ini common. The old question of the degree of 
their affinity may be briefly noticed. There are deep-seated 
! differences • in morphology, phonology < and vocabulary between 
the two languages— -such as (a) the loss of the forms of the 
i ablative in Greek and of the middle voice. in Latin; (b) the decay 
* of the fricatives (s, v, i) in Greek and' the cavalier treatment of 
the aspirates in Latin; And (c) the almost total discrepancy of 
the vocabularies of law and religion in the two languages — which 
: altogether forbid the assumption that the two groups can ever 
have been completely identical after their first dialectic separation 
from the parent language* On the other hand, in the first early 
periods of that dialectic development in the Indo-European 
family, the precursors of Greek and Italic cannot have been 
separated by any very wide? boundary* To this primitive 
neighbourhood may be referred such peculiarities as (a) the 
genitive - plural feminine ; ending im -dsom (Gr. -acov , ; later in 
various dialetts -ecov, -&v, -av; cf* Osc egmazum “ rerum ”; 
Lat. mensarum, with -r- from-5-), (b) the feminine gender of 
many nouns of the <-r0- declension, cf. Gr. rj 65 os, Lat. haec 
Jdgus-i and S Some important and ancient syntactical features, 
especially in the uses of thejcaises; (g*g. {c) the genitive of price) 
of the (d) infinitive and of the (e) participles passive (though in 
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each case the forms differ widely ih the ? two groups) ; -and perhaps 
(/) of the depepdeht ^ihbods (though hbre again the forms halve 
been vigorously reshaped in Italic);. These syntactic parallels, 
which are hardly noticed by Kretschmer in his otherwise careful 
discussion (Einleit. p. 155 seq.), serve to confirm his general 
conclusion which has been here adopted; because syntactic 
peculiarities have a long life and may survive not merely complete 
revolutions in morphology, but even a complete change in the 
speaker’s language, e.g. such Celticisms in Irish-English as 
“ What are you after doing?” for “ What have you done ?” or 
in Welsh-English as “ whatever ” for “ anyhow.” A few isolated 
correspondences: in vocabulary, as in remits from *ret-s-mo-, 
with kperpos and in a few plant-names (e.g: irpaaov porrum ), 

cannot disturb the general conclusion, though no doubt they 
have some, historical significance, if it could be' determined. 

7. Indo-Iranian and Italo-Celtic.—rQnly a brief reference can 
here be made to the strik‘-*g list of resemblances between the 
Indo-Iranian and Italb-Oeltic groups, especially in vocabulary, 
which Kretschmer has collected (ibid. pp. 1 26-144) . The most 
striking of these are rex , O. Ir. rig-, Sans, fdjr , and the political 
meaning of the same root in the corresponding verb in both 
languages (contrast regere with the merely physical meaning 
of Gr. opeyvvpLi ) ; Lat. fldmen (for * flag-men) exactly = Sans. 
brahman - (neuter) , meaning probably “sacrificing/” “ worship- 
ping,” and then “ priesthood,” - “ priest/” from the Ind.-Eur. 
root *bhelgh -, “blaze,” “ make, to blaze”; res, tem exactly 
= Sans. rds, rani in declension , arid especially in meaning ; and 
Ario-, “ noble,” in Gallic Ariomanus, &c., ==, Sans, drya-,, “ noble ” 
(whence “ Aryan ”). So argentum - exactly ^ Sans, rajata-, Zend 
ereZata-; contrast the different (though morphologically kindred) 
suffix in Gr. apyvpos. Some forty-two other Latin or Celtic 
words (among them credere, caesaries, probus, castus (cf . Osc . 
kasit , Lat. caret, Sans, flista-), Volcdnus, Neptunus, ensis, erus, 
pruina , rils, fiovdcidd) have precise Sanskrit or Iranian equival- 
ents, and none so near in any other of the eight groups of 
languages. Finally* the use of an -r suffix in the third plural is 
common to both Italo-Celtic (see above) and Indo-Iranian. 
These things clearly point to a fairly close, and probably in part 
political, intercourse between the two communities of speakers 
at some early epoch. A shorter, but interesting, list of corre- 
spondences in vocabulary with Balto-Slavonic fegi the words 
mentin, rds, ignis have close equivalents in Balto-Slavonic) 
suggests that at the same period the precursor of this dialect 
too was a not ; remote neighbour. 

; 8. Date of the Separation of the Italic Group . — The date at 
which the Italic group of languages began to have (so far as it 
had at all) a separate developfnent of its own is at present only 
a matter of conjecture. But the combination of archaeological 
and linguistic research which has already begun can have no 
more interesting object than the approximate determination 
of this date (or group of dates) ; for it will give us a point of 
cardinal importance in the early history of Europe, The only 
consideratiori which can here be offered as a starting-point for 
the inquiry is the chronological relation ;of the Etruscan invasion, 
which is probably referable to the 12th century B.c. (see EtruriA), 
to the two strata of Indo-European population— the -CO- folk 
(Falisci, Marruci, Volsci, Hernici and others), to whom the 
Tuscan invaders owe the names Etrusci and Tusci, and the 
-.NO- folk, who, on the West 5 coast, in the centre and south of 
Italy, appear at a distinctly later epoch, in! some places (as in the 
Bruttian peninsula, see Bruttii) only at the beginning of our 
historical record. If the view of Latin as mainly the tongue 
of the -CO- folk prove to be correct (see Rome: History', Italy: 
Ancient Languages and Peoples; Sabini; Volsci) we must 
regard it (a) as the southern or earlier half of the Italic group, 
firmly rooted in Italy in the 12th century B.C., but (b) by no 
iheans yet isolated from : contact, with, the northern or later 
half ; such is at least the suggestion of the striking peculiarities 
in morphology which it shares with not merely Oscan and 
Umbrian, but i also, as we have seen, with Celtic, r ' The progress 
in time of this isolation ought- before long to be traced with 
some approach to certainty. • , > ! V 
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9. We may now proceed to notice the chief changes that 
arose in Latin after the (more or. less) coriiplete separation of 
the Italic group whenever it came about. The .contrasted 
features of Oscan and Umbrian, to some of which, for special 
reasons, occasional reference will be here made, are fully described 
under Osca Lingua and Iguvium respectively. 

It is rarely possible to fix with any , precision . the date at 
which a particular change began or was completed, and the most 
serviceable form for this conspectus of the development will 
be to present, under the heads of Phonology, Morphology arid 
Syntax, the chief characteristics of Ciceronian Latin which we 
know to have been developed; after Latin became a separate 
language. Which of these changes, if any, can be assigned to a 
particular period will be seen as We proceed. But it should 
be remembered that an enormous increase of exact knowledge 
has, accrued from the scientific methods of research introduced 
by A- Leskien and K. Brugmann in 1879, and finally established 
by Brugmarin’s great Grundriss in 1886, and that only a brief 
enumeration can be here attempted. For adequate study 
reference must be made to the fuller treatises quoted,, and 
especially to the sections bearing on Latin in K. Brugmann ’s 
Kurze vergleichende Grammatik (1902). : 

I. Phonology ’ 

10. The Latin Accent.-r-lt will be convenient to begin with soine 
account of the most important discovery made since the application 
of scientific method to the study of Latin, for, though it is not 
strictly a part of phonology, it is wrapped up with much of the 
development both of the sounds .and, by consequence, of the in- 
flexions. It has long been observed (as we have seen § 4, iv. above) 
that the restriction of the word-accent : in Latin to the last three 
syllables of the word, and its attachment to. a long syllable in the 
penult, were certainly not its earliest traceable condition; between 
this, the classical system, and the comparative; freedom with which 
the word-accent was placed in pro-ethnic Indo-European, there had 
intervened a period of first-syllable accentuation to which were due 
many of the characteristic contractions of Oscan and Umbrian, and 
in Latin the degradation of the vowels in 'such forms as accentus from 
ad -f cantus or praecipitem from pr ae~V caput- (\ 19 below). R. von 
Planta (Osk.rFmbr. Grammatik,’ 1893,1. p* 594') pointed out that in 
Oscan also, by the 3rd century B.C., this first-syllable^accent had 
probably given way to a system which limited the= word-accent in 
some such way as in classical Latin. But it remained for C. Exon, in 
a brilliant article ( Hermathena (1906), xiv. 1 1 7, seq.), to deduce from 
the more precise stages of the change (which had been gradually 
noted, see e.g. F. Skutsch in Kroll 1 's Altertumswissensckaft in 
letzten Vierteljahrhundert , 1905) their actual effect on the language. 

11. Accent in Time of Plautus .- — The rules which have- been 

established for the position of the accent in the time of Plautus are 
theset. ■■ ' ■■ ’• 

(i;) The quantity of the final syllable had : no effect on accent. - 

(ii.) If the penult was long, it bore the accent (amabdmus). 

; (hi*) If the penult was short, then 

(a) if the ante^penult was long, it bore the accent (amdbimus) ; 

(b) if the ante-penult was short, then .. 

, . (i.) if the ante-ante-penult was long, the accent was 

on trie ante-penult (amicttia ) ; but 
(ii.) if the ante-ante-penult was also short, it bore the 
' acceht (columine, pueritia). - 

Exon's Laws of Syncope . — With these facts are now linked what 
may be called Exon’s Laws, viz 

In pre-Plautine Latin in all words or word-groups of four or more 
syllables whose chief accent is on one long syllable, a short un- 
accented medial vowel was syncopated; thus *quinqUedecent 
became *quinqdecem and thence quindecim (for the -im see § 19); 
*sups-emere became *siipsmere and that sumere (on -psm- v.inf.) 
*surregere , *surregimtis, and the like became surgere , surgemus , and 
the rest of the paradigm followed ; so probably validt bonus became 
vald$ bonus , extern viam became extra viam; so *supo-t£ndo became 
subtendo (pronounced sup-tendo), *dridere, *avidere (from dridus, 
avidus) became ardere, audSre. But the influence of -cognate forms 
often interfered; posieri-die became pos tridie, but in posterorum^ 
posterarum the short syllable was restored by the influence of the 
tri-syllabic cases, posterns; posteri, & c., to which the law did not 
apply. Conversely, the nom. . *aridor (more correctly at this period 
*dridos), which would not have been contracted, followed* the form 
of ardorem (from *drid 6 rem)\ ardere, &c. y : 

The same change produced the monosyllabic forms nec, ac, neu; 
seu , from neque, See.,' before consonants, since they, had no accent of 
their own, but were always pronounced in: one* breath with the 
following word, neque tdnlum * becoming nec tantum, and the like. 
So in Plautus (ana probably always in spoken Latin) the words 
nemp(e), ind(e), quipp(e), ill(e), are regularly monosyllables. . < • 
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12. Syncope of Final' Syllable's . — It is possible that the frequent but 
far from universal syncope of final syllables in Latin (especially 
before -s, as x&rriens, which represents both Gr. news ana Sans. 
matis = Ind.-Eurv m$tis, Eng. mind') is due also to this law operating 
on such combinations as bona mens and the like, but this has not 
yet been clearly shown. In any case the effects of any such phonetic 
change have been very greatly modified by analogical changes. 
The Oscan and Umbrian syncope of short vowels -before final 5 
seems, to be an independent change, at all events in its detailed 
working. The outbreak of the unconscious affection of slurring 
final syllables may have been contemporaneous. 

13. In post-Plautine Latin words accented on the ante-ante- 
penult:— •' , ■ 1 # ,; '- 

(ii) suffered syncope in the short syllable following the accented 
syllable ( bdlincae became bdlneae , pueritia became puertia (Horace) , 
columine, thimine, &c., became culmine,' tegmine, &c., beside the 
trisyllabic columen, tdgimen) unless 

(ii.) that short vowel Was e or i , followed by another vowel (as in 
pdrietem , millierem, Piiteoli), when, instead of contraction, the 
accent shifted to the penult, which at a later stage of the language 
became lengthened, parietem giving Ital . par ite, Fr. paroi, Puteoli 
giving Ital. PozzuMi. 

' The restriction of the accent to the last three syllables was com- 
leted by these changes, Which did away with all the Cases in which it 
ad stood on the fourth syllable. 

14. The Law of the Brevis Brevians.- — Next must be mentioned 
another great phonetic change, also dependent upon’ accent, Which 
had come about before the time of Plautus, the law long known to 
students as the Brevis Brevians, which may be stated as follows 
(Eton, Hermathena ( 1 903) , xii. 491, following Skutsch in, e.g., 
Vollmoller’s JaHresbericht fiir romanische SprackwisseHschaft, i. 33) : 
a syllable long by nature* or position, and preceded by a short 
syllable, Was itself shortened if the word-accent fell immediately 
before or .immediately after it— that is, 6n the preceding short 
syllable or on the next following syllable. The sequence of syllables 
need not be in the same word, but must be as closely connected in 
utterance as if it Were. Thus mddo became mddo, voluptdtem became 
volu(p)tdtem, quid est? became quid esf? either the s or the t Or both 
being but faintly' pronounced. 

It is clear that a great number of flexional syllables so shortened 
Would have their quantity immediately restored by the analogy of 
the same inflexion occurring in words ^not of this particular shape ; 
thus, for instance, the long yowel of &md and the like is due to that 
in other Verbs ( pulsd , agita) not of iambic shape. So ablatives like 
modo, sqno get back their -5, while in particles like modo, “ only,” 
qiiomodo, “ how,” the shortened form remains. Conversely, the 
shortening of the final -a in the nom. sing. fern, of the a-declension 
(contrast Hind with Gr. xpPt) Was probably partly due to the 
influence of common forms like ed, bond , maid, which had come under 
the law. ; , v ' 

15. Effect on Verb Inflexion. — These processes had far-reaching 
effects on Latin inflexion. The chief of these was the creation of the 
type of conjugation known as the capio-class. All these verbs were 
originally inflected like audio, but the accident of their short root- 
syllable (in such r early .form’s as *fugts, *fugtturus, *fugi,sbtis, &c., 
becoming later fugts, fugitiirus, fugerStis) brought great parts of their 
paradigm under this law, and the rest followed suit ; but true forms 
like fugire, cupire, moriri, never altogether died out . of the spoken 
language. St Augustine, for instance, confessed in 387 a.d. (Epist. 
iii. 5, quoted by Exon, Hermathena (1901), xi. 383,) that he does not 
know whether cupi or cupiri is the pass. inf. of ; cupio. Hence we 
have Ital. fuggire, morire, Fr. fuir, fnourir. (See further on this 
conjugation, C. Exon, lx., and F. Skutsch, Archiv fiir lat. Lexico- 
graphic, xii. 210, two papers Which were written independently.) 

16. The question has been raised how far the true phonetic shorten- 
ing appears in Plautus, produced not by word -accent but by metrical 
ictus — e.g. whether the reading is to be trusted in such lines as Amph. 
761, which gives us dedisse as the first foot (tribrach) of a trochaic 
line “ because the metrical ictus fell on the syllable ded- ”— but this 
remarkable theory cannot be discussed here. See the articles cited 
and also F. Skutsch, Forschungen zu Latein. Grammatik und Metrik, 
i. (1892); C. Exon, Hermathena (1903) xii. p. 492, W. M. Lindsay, 
Captivi (1900), appendix, 

In the history of the vowels and diphthongs in Latin we must 
distinguish the changes which came about independently of accent 
and those produced by the preponderance of accent in another syllable. 

17. Vowel Changes independent of Accent.— In the former category 
the following are those of chief importance : i — 

(i. ) i became e (d) when final, as in ant-e beside Gr . &vrl, triste 
besides tristi-s, contrasted with e.g., the Greek neuter ihpi (the final 
-e of the infinitive— regere, See. — is the -i of the locative, just as in the 
so-called ablatives genere, &c.) ; (b) before -r- which has arisen from 
-s-, as in ciheris beside cinis, cinisculus ; sero beside Gr . t (ar)rjfxc (I nd .- 
Eur. * si-semi, a reduplicated non-thematic present). 

■ (ii.) Final a became- •: imperative sequere — Gr. eir e(<r)o; Lat. ille 

may Contain the old pronoun *so, “ he,” Gr. 6, Sans; sa (otherwise 
Skutsch, Glotta, i. Hefte 2-3). , 

■ (iii.) el became ol When followed by any sound save £, i or l, as in 
void, volt beside velle; cold beside Gr. rkXXohai, wo\eiv, Att. rehos ; 
colonusiox *quelonu$, beside ihquiliuuti for *en-quelenus. : • i ; 
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(iv.) e became i (i.) before a nasal followed by a palatal or velar 
consonant {lingo, Gr. rkyyu; in-cipio from *en-capio) ; (ii.) under 
certain conditions not yet precisely defined, one Of Which was i in a 
following syllable (nihil, nisi, initium). From these forms in- 
spread and banished en-, the earlier form. 

(v.) The “neutral vowel ” (“ schwa Indo-Germanicum ”) which 
arose in pro-ethnic Indo-European from the reduction of long 
a, e or 6 in unaccented syllables (as in the -tos participles of such roots 
as std-, dhe-, do-, *stotos, *dhdtos, *dotos) became d in Latin ( status 
con-ditus [from *con-dhatos], datus ), and it is the same sound which 
is represented by a in most of the forms of do (damns, dabo, &c.). 

(vi.) When a long vowel came to stand before another voWel in 
the same Wbrd through loss of for u, it was always shortened ; thus 
the -ed of intransitive verbs like candeo, caled is for -ejd (Where tfie f 
is identical with the n in Gr. e<f> 6 .pr)v, hixdvr\v) and was A thus confused 
with the causative -eio (as in moned, “ I make to think,” &c.), where 
the short e is original. So audiui became *audn and thence audit 
(the form audivi would have disappeared altogether but for being 
restored from audiveram, See.; conversely audieram 4s formed from 
audit). In certain cases the vowels contracted, as in ires, partes, &c. 
with -es from^ ejes, *amo from amd(j)o. 

18. Of the Diphthongs. , 

(vii.) eu became ou in pro-ethnic Italic, Lat. novus: Gr. vkos, 
Lat. novem , Umb. nuviper (i.e. noviper, “usque ad 
npviens ” : Gr. (kv-)via; in unaccented syllables ^ this thedfpb- 0 * 
-ov-} sank to -u(v)- as in dtnuo from dk novo , suus (which is thongs in- 
rarely anything but an enclitic word), Old Lat. sovos : dependent 
GL4(f)<Ss, ot accent. 

(viii.) ou, whether original or from eu, when in one syllable 
became -u-, probably about 200 B.c., as in duco, Old Lat. douco, 
Goth, tiuhan, Eng. tow, Ind.-Eur. *deuco. 

(ix.) ei becamei (as in died, Old 'La.udeico : Gr. 8 eU-wfu, ftdo : Gr. 
TeidonaL, Ind.-Eur. *bheidhd) just before the time of Lucilius, who 
prescribes the spellings puerei (nom. plur.) but pueri (gen. sing.), 
which indicates that the two forms were pronounced alike in his 
time, but that the traditional distinction in spelling had been more 
or less preserved. But after his time, since the sound of ei Was 
merely that of f , ef is continually*used merely to denote a long i, even 
where, as in faxeis for faxis, there never had been any diphthongal 
sound at all. 

(x.) In rustic Latin (Volscian and Sabine) aw became a as in the 
vulgar terms explodere, pldsttum. Hence arose interesting doublets 
of. meaning ; — lautus (the Roman form), “ elegant,” but lotus, 
“ Washed ”; haustus, “ draught,” but hostus (Cato), “ the season’s 
yield of fruit.” ’ 

(xi.) oi became oe and thence u some time after Plautus, as in 
unus , Old Lat. oenus: Gr. oivrj “ace.” In Plautus the forms have 
nearly all been modernized, save in special cases, e.g. in Trin. i. 
1, 2, immoene f acinuS, “a thankless task,” has ^ ^not been changed to 
immune because that meaning had died out of the adjective so that 
immune f acinus would have made nonsense; but at the end of the 
same line utile has replaced oetile. Similarly in a small group of 
words the old form was preserved through their frequent use in legal 
or religious documents where tradition was strictly preserved — 
poena, foedus (neut.), foedus (adj.), “ ill-omened.” So the archaic 
and .poetical moenicu, “ ramparts,” beside the true classical form 
munia, u duties the historic Poeni beside the living and frequently 
used Punicum (helium)- — an example which demonstrates con- . 
clusively (pace Sommer) that the variation between w and oe is not 
due to any difference in the surrounding sounds. 

(xii.) at became de and this in rustic and later Latin (2nd or 3rd 
century A.D.) simple e, though of an open quality— Gr. alOos, aldco, 
Lat. 1 aedes (originally “ the place for the fire ”) ; the country forms 
oi haedus , praetor were edus, pretor (Varro, Ling. Lat. v. 97, Lindsay, 
Lat. Lang. p. 44). 

19. Vowels and Diphthongs in unaccented Syllables. — The changes 
of the short vowels and of the diphthongs in unaccented syllables are 
too numerous and complex to be set forth here. Some took place 
under the first-syllable system of accent, some later (§§ 9, 10). 
Typical examples are pep’Erci from *peparcai and onustus from 
*onostos (before two consonants) ; concino from *conCano and hospliis 
from *hostipotes, legimus beside Gr. \kyofxev (before one consonant); 
Sicvli'irom *Siceloi (before a thick l, see § 17, 3) ; dihgit from 
*disleget (contrasty however, the preservation of the second e in 
neglEgit) ; occvpat from *opcapai (contrast accipit with i in the 
following syllable) ; the varying spelling in monumenium and 
monimentum, maxumus and maximus, points to an intermediate sound 
(u) between it and i (cf. Quint, i. 4. 8, reading optumum^nd optimum 
[not opimum] with W. M. Lindsay, Latin Language §§14, 16, seq.), 
Which could not be correctly represented in spelling; this difference 
may, however, be due merely to the effect of differences in the 
neighbouring sounds, an effect greatly obscured by analogical influ- 
ences. 

Inscriptions ? of the 4th or 3rd century, B.c. which show original 
L es and -os in final syllables (e.g. Veneres, gen. sing., ndvebos abl. pi.) 
compared With the usual forms in -is, -us a century later, give us 
roughly the date of these changes. But final -os, -om, remained after 
-w- (and v) down to 50 B.c. as in servos. 

20. Special mention should be made of the change of -rt- and -ro- 
to -er- (incertus- from' *encritot\ ager, deer from *agros, *dcris; the 
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ferninine; acris was restored in Latin (though not in North Oscan) by 
the analogy pf other adjectives, like Jm/w, while the masculine acer 
was protected; hy; the parallel masculine forms of the -a- declension, 
like tenef, niger, [from *teneros, *nigros]). ”..Y 

21. Long vowels generally remained unchanged, as in- compago, 

condono. . ■ 

22. Of the diphthongs, di and oi both sank to ei, and with original 
ei further to i, in unaccented syllables, as in Achivi from Gr. 'Axcufot, 
oliyoru, earlier *oleivom (borrowed into Gothic and there becoming 
ally) from Gr. eXaiFov. This gives us interesting chronological data, 
since the el- must have changed to ol- (§ 16. 3) before the change of 
-at- ‘to -ei-, and that before the change of the accent from the first 
syllable to. the, penultimate ( § 9) ; and the borrowing took place after 
-ai- Had become -ei-, but before -eivom had become. -eum, as it regu- 
larly did before the time of Plautus. 

But cases of ai, ae, which arose later than the change to ei , 1, 
were unaffected by it; thus the nom. plur. of the first declension 
originally ended. in -as (as in Oscan), but was changed at some period 
before Plautus to -ae by the influence of the pronominal nom. plur. 
ending -ae in quae? hae, . &c., which was accented in these mono- 
syllables and had therefore been preserved. The histofy of the -ae 
of the dative, genitive and locative is hardly yet clear (see Exon, 
Ifeymathena (1905),. xiii, 555; K. Brugmann, Grundriss , 1st ed. ii. 
571, 601). 

The diphthongs au, ou in unaccented syllables sank to -u-, as in 
included beside; claudo; the form cludo, taken from the compounds, 
superseded claudo altogether after Cicero’s time. So cudo, taken 
from incudo, excudo, banished the older *caudd, “ I cut, strike,” 
with which is probably connected cauda, “ the striking member, 
tail,” and from which comes caussa , “ a cutting, decision, legal case,” 
whose -SS- shows that it is derived from a root ending in a dental 
.(see .§25 (b) below and- Conway, Verner’s Law in Italy, p. 72). 

, ; Consonants .-- Passing now to the chief changes of the consonants 
we may notice the following points :— 

23. Cpnsonant i (wrongly written j; there is no g-sound in the 
letter), conveniently written \ by phoneticians, 

(i.) was lost between vowels, as in tres for *treies, &c. (§ 17. 6); 

(fi.) in combination: -mj- became -ni-, as in venio, from Ind.-Eur. 
mio, “ I come,” Sans, gam-, Eng. come; -ni- probably (under 
certain conditions at least) became -nd-, as in tendo beside Gr. rdva, 
fendo = Gr. ^ti'ci), and in the gerundive stem - endus , -undus, probably 
for ,-enjos, -onios; cf. the Sanskrit gerundive in -an-iya-s; -gi-, -dj- 
beeame -j- as in maior from *mag- ior, peior from *ped-ior 

(iii.) otherwise -i- after a consonant became generally syllabic 
(-ii-), as in capid (trisyllabic) beside Goth, hafya . 1 

24. Consonant u (formerly represented by English v), conveniently 
written u, 

(i.) was lost between similar vowels when the first was accented, 
as;in audiui, which became audit (§ 17 [6]), but not in amdui, nor in 
avdrus. . . , ;t \ . 

(it.) in combination: du- became b, as in bonus, bellum, O. Lat. 
duonus, *duellum (though the poets finding this written form in old 
literacy sources treated it as trisyllabic); pu-, fy-, bu-, lost the 
' asin ap-erio, op-erio. beside Lith. -veriu, “ ; I open, ’’"Osc." veru, “, gate,” 
and in the verbal endings -bam, -bo, from - bjiu-am , -bhtid (with the 
root of .Lat. fui), and fio, du-bius, super-bus, vasta-bundus, &c., 
from the same; -su- between vowels (at least when the second was 
accented) disappeared (see below § 25 (a), iv.), as in pruinafor prus- 
ulna, cf. Eng, fros-t, Sans prusvd, “ hoar-frost.” , Contrast Minerva 
from an earlier *menes-ud, sue-, suo -, both became so-, as in soror(em) 
beside Sans, svasar-am, Ger. schwes-t-er, Eng. sister , sordes, beside 
, 0 . Ger. swart-s, mod. schwarz. -y,o- in final syllables became -u-, 
as in cum from quom, parum from paruom; but in the declensional 
forms -y,u- was commonly restored by the analogy of the other cases, 
thus (a) seruos seruom, serui became ( b ) *serus, *serum, *ser%t, but 
finally (c) seruus y ser%um, ^serui. 

(iii.) in thegnd century a.d., Lat. v ( i.e . u) had become a voiced 
labio-dental fricative, like Eng. v\ and the "voiced labial plosive b 
had broken down (at least in certain positions) into the same sound; 
hence they are frequently confused as in spellings like vene for bene, 
Bictorinus for Victorinus. 

; ,25. (a) Latin s 

. (i.) became r between vowels between 450 and 350 B.c. (for the 
date see R. S. Conway, Verner\s Law in Italy, pp. 61-64), as in dra, 
beside O. Lat. asa, generis from * geneses, Gr. yeveos ; eram , ero for 
*esdm i *eso, and .so in the verbaLendings -eram, -ero, - erim , But a 
considerable number of words came into Latin, partly from neigh T 
bouring dialects, with -s- between vowels, after 350 b.c., when the 
change ceased, and so show -s-<. as rosa (probably from S. Oscan for 
*rod%a, “ rose-bush ” cf. Gr. p6bov), caseus, “ cheese,” miser, a term 
of ; abuse, beside Gr. pvaapos (probably also borrowed from south 
Laly); and many more, especially the participles in -sus ( fusus ), 
where the -5- was -ss- at the time of the change of -s- to -r- (so in 
cctusa, see above).. All attempts to explain the retention of the -s- 
otherwise must be said to have failed (e.g, the theory, of accentual 
difference in Verner's Law in Italy, or that of .dissimilation, given by 
Brugmann, Kurze vergk Gram., p. 242), 

(ii.) sr became ( = Eng. thr in throw) in pro-ethnic Italic, and 
.this became initially /r- as in frtgus, Gr. fiyos (Ind.-Eun *sngos), but 
medially -hr-, as infunebris, from funus, stem funes-, v 


(iii. ) -rs-, Is- became -rr-, - 11 - , as in ferre, yelle, for ffer^se, *vel-se 
(cf. esrse). : : ; . 1 ... .. 

(iv.) Before m, n, t /, and v, -Sr vanished, having previously caused 
the, loss of any preceding plosive or -n-, and the preceding vowel, if 
short, was lengthened as in 

primus from *prismos, Paelig. prismu, 11 prima,” beside pris-cus . 
iumentum from O. Lat. iouxmentum, older ^ieugsmentom\ cf, 
Gr. fevyi ua, £vyqv, Lat. iugum, iungo, 
tuna irom *leucsna-, Praenest, losna, Zend raoxsna- ; cf, 
Gr. Xetkos, “ white-ness ” neut. e.g. Xevnos, “ white,” Lat. 
luceo. 

telum from Hens-lom or *tends-lom, tranare from Hrdns-nare. 
seviri from *sex-viri, eveho from *ex-veho, and so e-mitto , e-Pjdd, 
e-rnumerd, and from these forms arose the . proposition e 
instead of ex. 

(v : ) Similarly -sd- became -d-, as in idem from is-dem. 

(vi.) Before n-, m-, /-, initially s- disappeared, as in nilbo beside 
Old Church Slavonic snubiti, il to love,, pay court to ”; mirpr beside 
Sans, smdyate, “ laughs,” Eng. smi-le; lubricus beside Goth, sliupan, 
Eng. slip.. 

( b ) Latin -ss- arose from an original -t + t-, -d + -dh +/- (except 
before -r), as in missus , earlier *mit-tos; tdnsus, earlier Honddos, but 
tonstrix from Hond-trix . After long vowels this -ss- became a single 
-s- some time before Cicero (who wrote caussa [see above], divissio , 
&c., but probably only pronounced them with^ -s-, since the -ss- came 
to be written single directly after his time). 

26. Of the Indo-European velars the breathed q was usually prer 
served in Latin with a labial addition of -u- (as in sequor, Gr. h ropai, 
Goth, saihvan, Eng. see; quod, Gr. tt o 5 -(oWs), Eng. what) ; but the 
voiced ; S“ remained (as -gu-) only after -n- (unguo beside Ir. imb, 
“ butter ”) arid (as g) before r, l, and u (as in gravis, Gr. fiapvs ; glans, 
Gn fiaXavos; legumen, Gr. Xo/ 36 s, XefiivQos). Elsewhere it became v , 
as in venio (see § 23, ii.), nudus from *novedos, Eng. naked. Hence 
bos (Sans, gaus, Eng. cow) must be regarded as a farmer’s word 
borrowed from one of the country dialects (e.g. Sabine)’; the pure 
Latin would be *vos, and its oblique ; cases, e.g. acc. *vovem, would be 
inconveniently close in sound to the word for sheep ovem. { 

27. The ^treatment of the Indo-European voiced aspirates (bh 
dh, gh, s^)i n Latin is one of the most marked characteristics of, the 
language, which separates it from all the other Italic dialects, since 
the fricative, sounds, which represented the Indo-European aspirates 
in pro-ethnic Italic, remained fricatives medially if they remained at 
all in that position in Oscarf and Umbrian, whereas in Latin they 
were, nearly ^always changed into .voiced explosives. Thus — 

Ind.-Eur. bh : initially Lat. f- (ferp ; Gr. <j>epo)) . 

medially ; Lat. -b- (tibi ; U mb. tefe ; Sans, tubhy- (am ) , 
“ to thee ” ; the same suffix in Gr. PLr)-<f>i, &c.). 

Ind.-Eur, dh: initially Lat./- (fa-c-ere, fe-c-i ; Gr . deros (instead 
of * 0 clt 6 s), eOrj-Ka). 

medially -d- ( medius ; Osc. mefio-; Gr. pkaaos, 
pecros from VW ; except after u (iubere beside 
iussus for *iudh-tos; Sans, yodhati, “rouses to 
•; v . ’ battle”); before, l (stabulum, but Umb. staflo -, 

with the suffix of Gr, orkpyr\Qpov, &c .) ; before or 
after r (verbum: Umb. verfale: Eng. word. 
w Lat. glaber [v. inf]. : Ger. glatt: Eng. glad). 

Ind.-Eur. gh: initially h- (humi: Gr. x^ual); except before -u- 
( fundo : Gr. .xK^)^, xbrpa). 
meoially -h- (veho: Gr. e%w, 6 xos; cf. Eng. wagon ) ; 
except after -n- ( finger e : Osc . feiho-, “wall”: 
Gr. Jdiyy aw: Ind.-Eur. dheigh-, dhingh-); and 
before l (fig(u)lus, from the same root). 

Ind.-Eur g%h.: initially /- (formus and furnus, “ oven;”, Gr. deppos, 
deppr), cf. Ligurian Bormio, “a place with hot 
springs,” Bormanus, “a god of hot springs”; 
fendo: Gr. 6 dv o>, <j>ovos, 7 rpb< 7 -d>aros). 
medially v, - gu - or -g- just as Ind.-Eur. S“ ,( ninguere , 
nivem beside Gr. vUf>a, velvet; frdgrare beside Gr. 
od^palvopai [oa- for ods-, cf. Lat. odor], a re- 
duplicated verb from a root Q%hrd-). 

For the “non-labializing velars” (nostis, conGius, Glaber) refer- 
ence must be made to the fuller accounts in the handbooks. 

28. Authorities. — This summary account' of the chief points in 
Latin phonology may serve as an introduction to its principles, and 
give some insight into the phonetic character of the language. For 
systematic study reference must be made to the standard books., 
Karl Brugmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden s Grammatik der Indo- 
Germanischen Sprachen (vol. i., Lautlehre, 2nd ed. Strassbiirg* 
1897; Eng. trans. of ed. 1 by Joseph Wright, Strassburg, 1888) and 
his Kurze vergleichende Grammatik (Strassburg, 1902) ; these contain 
still by far the best accounts of Latin; Max Niederman, Precis de 
phonetique du Latin (Paris, 1906), a very convenient handbook, 
excellently planned ; F. Sommer, Lateinische Lqut- und Flexionslehre 
(Heidelberg, 1902), containing many new conjectures; W. M, 
Lindsay, The Latin Language (Oxford , ,1 894) , translated into German 
(with corrections) by Nohl (Leipzig,. 1897), a most valuable collection 
of material, especially from the ancient grammarians, but not always 
accurate in phonology ; F. Stolz, vol. i 1 . of -a joint Historische Gram- 
matik d. lat. Sprache by Blase, Land graf, ; Stolz and others (Leipzig* 
1894) ; Neue-Wagener, Formenlehre d. lat. Sprache (3 vols. * 3rd ed^ 
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} — -wyx^uo, iiunuon, 7tn ed:; 1806^ 
ot mateml, especially in morphology ,'whkF^^^ 

W. G; Hale and C. D. Buck’s LnN* rJ*~ZS Ca /£ stlil of £ r eat value, 
on a smaller scale, is of very (Boston : ^03), though 

"“trfmuqh independent reLIrchn^fhi 1 G f ’ xt conta ms the 

safe gufde* qUeSti ° nS ° f orth ^aphy it was^aslate afigo^'theoihy 

innovations 11 :—^ ^ foli °wing are the most characteristic Latin 
2 9 - In nouns. • j 

save for a_survival in 

Cetfio Q- /•' seeiM fObemom - dual^srl 
(&^T„0Xct^n S o c f huIze t io/ - ;, £ i p. Vifc X1 - 6706 *’ 

< 4 *^ stems 

same two declensions ; innovations^ mnsrO ^ 0 - no ? 1 i plu ral of the 
nominal declension. vations mostly derived from the pro- 

A^rf h aa ^"^™m^ate0or°a a ioclitrve' J of* the rnat * O f 1 ° Ut of what Was 

accusative the 

ty. the . fa,?t that though in the endlt ’a tra i ? S J “ s A own especially 
adjectives of the third declension LW. ltSclf Particularly to 
adjectives of the second declension whT c ^)». it appears. also from 
, bination with iter especially natural suchfas’/mf'v 8 ' n l? de . tIleir com- 
,<cf. English straightway, longways) Th ° n , gtter l ’ .filter, largiter 
derivation which had any real weOht £„f 2 nI X objections to this 
. °pe formatis, 1 890 ^>n ® e nom ^ni- 

ExonsLaw (§ 11), which supplies a^clp'u- r^ aVe u 6eil i rem °Yed by 
type constanter arose in a^ wfs fe/t O Sf 011 why the contracted 
adverbs, while fir miter and the like set th!>% pro P, er to Participial 
from adjectives. set type for those formed 

justmentPaf ^he^ecle^^ fifth declensipn by a re-ad- 

anH ^PP^ats, for instance* in al? the G reek* f W * ^ • ^ be Slddx . ~^o- * 

!? n ?ex,ion o?two, o^root-noTnsm^^d^lgb 6 ^®^^™”^ ^atdi^the 

ss=sss aas 

-0«- (as in natio beside the Gn 11 j 10n °f tbe further suffix 

oncrete sense; thus vectis. pronerlv “^a * dse (2) confined to a 
mean « fiole, lever raMs,p£S J. “trying, lifting,- came { a 

mean an (improvised) raft° (contrast ^ing,” came 

came to mean y post. ” (.contrast ; postis, a ‘ ‘ placing, ” 

'' ^.bK ''''a®" proba bl y * d® 2° very 3 la ree?" 1 ? S ^ ^ ending in 
l gh ^“ e A ic ch 3 “ges by the gen. lial a ^ med 




Plural. Thus at say -m. and acc 

Nom. plur. C °^f m -f- stem . 

Acc. plur. rig-es host-es 

1 he confusing differenc** nf oirm'fi r • ■ host-Ts 

tp^ levelling of these and othe/fofms in^hl f elon Z “f ending led 
v <>»•) The disuse of the # deSfon (rt >?. Paradi ^ ms - 
actives: thi.s ermnn i*r« t .1 •, ensi °? (Gr.-' V$vs,_ o-rdxus) in ad- 


iU«V« r *rr y^use pi . tne u ' declen«5inn < 7 ,^ 

jectives ; this group in Latin thanks tn itc >—• v ? vs > aT ^xvs) in ad- 
svadvi sweet ”), was transferrld to th P V^ m J nin ? for , m (Sans. fern. 
levis, dulcis).. , ^lerrea to the i declension (suavis, gravis 

3p, In verbs.. _ • • 

priinary and secondary^nses^the 1 -/ smd-M? f h P.Personal endings of 
■ r A, he third person singular and rit > 1 ^ ^°. r instance, being used 

moods of thp active. This chan& res P e ctively in all tenses and 
ppriod, since we find in the oIdest^ncT a - S , c .° lnp ^ t:eci after the archaic 
| t a h , lrd Person singular of past^ tenses ef used the 
latei dedit, fecit; and since in Oscan the dfs/fn^V^^ ln pIace of the 
the end, both in singular and nhirpl 1 distinction was preserved to 
auctionatur but rf^ (" dedh ^ t&T* (p f rha P s meaning 
h A !T lden , ce & Greek and Sanskrit (Cr " 18 c6 ? monI y turned from 
cst) that the priinarv endino-c in r S ^ e<^rt, ^ a nsi - beside Lat. 

wh f fy*y so!?ie n phonSc 1 Xnge Latln haVe ‘° St a final ^ Partly^ 

viving only ^“afew^ornS^ of“ Iferv^ a ’ m ° St WhoIIy lost > sur - 
eats .“wills,” &c. * y coram °n use, est, “is”; est, 

the same tense* ^Im fusion °of th acf'° nSt a 3 d perfect forms, and in 
tutudi, earlier *’tutudai, is a tru em ;S Ve f nd “'ddie endings; thus 
the same ending attached ; dixit is^an'ao^r’ ^ ls an ^ aorist with 
.cpnfiation of perfect and aorist with ^ a P[^ act ive; tutudisti is a 

<355 3“' For ,he ; 

mood, the subjunctive; regam &c i^tatiyi ^ihto a single 

are certainly and Wet^r Sf ^teWy o^ a I 


940 

no.™, ^ 

S.rt a, “ -”- 1 ' «.eS?ss.“ ■ rsM.^ 

by* oimSiind'iJ'Sfe" fom'rf’fc” “<* jjjPOto in -So, 

Latin; see F. Skutsch? AMV coZe^so eariy P^iod of 

vol. ii. p. 19 1. ' . congress o Stmico Intern. (1963), 

Observe, however ^liS^^veral^ ° f the passive in -r (§ 5 (d)) ' ’ 

the service, HSy tSaSS been pressed ffitb 

seemed to give them^pSsiv! 'colour (t™ ^ichffiad come from",? 
Xe^ou). The interesting forms in -mini arlTr ~c G ^' X ^ < (°') 0 . Attic 
inflexions, namely, an old infi ? f two.distinct 
a , nd th t participial: -menoi, mascuhnf ^l^^l ° r - lm Perative, 
the verb to be ” in place of the „ 13 !’ ~ me * a *j feminine, used; with 
forms had all come tb have the same sh^Pe ^hr fleX t, Qn ^‘ Si . nc e thiese 
Jo fK m f an ‘ngs were fused; the impeffttv^fo gh P ub° netle cha nge 5 

deveiop m ent^T^us^ortTpl^icble U in mentioned the great 
This participle was taken with sum to formYl?” (f a f tus < fusus, &cL). 
Passive, -in which, thanks partiy to the b^Tn® ? crfe f tenses of the 
active, a past aorist sense wa 7 . iu“ fusion of perfect and, aorist 
participle itself givi^ ft a prevaihnvlv V ni V i ed - , Tb i* reacted, on [12 
timeless use survives in y pa t co . lour . but its originallv 

which has as a £ fi th ? PurticipSf 

Plages as Vergil, Georg, i. 206 Tvectif) 4Z still in such 

^b'ch passages demand a present sense’ It 1c 1 1 ’if 2 {ductis), both of 
in the earliest Latin,, as imGreek Ld S^nlV wu 6 notlced also that 
though the commonest, is not universal ^ ^ he ^ ass r we meaning,- 
“ *fmg batm. P( which ,C”hfef?re “ »< «■» IM* 

' “ *. of .ho 

Th Sl f a . p . ass * ve sense, and P ’ emensus > ex pertus) have 

with an accusative attacSTffa/ 163 by , tb e Augustan poets 
Here no doubt the use of dhr ** f 6 *™ lor '^ 
Latin poets, but no doubt thw thouX .‘. nflue ? ced the 

,, reviving an old Latin idiom. th ° Ught also tna t they were 
3<?j Future Participle — Final hr mo h ' 5 • > 

used ° P f4, ent ? f the future parti y ipde ^fve(rn 10 - ned t0gether ^ the 

discovered by Jv^f ^Ito Tn heco 2 *W ditturum. Thff was 
Forschungen m ivV (A?p? 4 SS lass - Re view, v. Ibi and 
the post-position ^ ^ s ,?™e infinitival 

\uam-do ami Eng, C& l f f ° r ’”i J n < cf - ^do for 
Hen-do, “ for doin|,” “ in cfoine > 2 hU° rmed ^ ^called gerund 
SO gave rise to the accusative o n J’ which was taken for a Case and 
in -do still lives in Italian as anltfd^r Ve iii n ~ dUm and ~ dl ' Theforni 
m ThJ and , pu r po sive meanings of Thfe 

The authorities giving a fuller account dp n f* e us?s tb e gertind. ; 


wnmutaics glVl 

same as those cited in f U ^ UUL ? L ^ atln morphologv are th* 

the second “S 

translation (bv Conmv S d G rundnss , which in the Envihih 

brieSy °SL «f'w"Soprf in L,.i„ n „ 

33- In nouns. ■ 

in Gr^kF 1 ^Jko^Sa^s^crf " th! free^sf Tt’he'-T^ r defi " ed uses 
poetfcaf imdatfons f a ¥" S 

S™“;. whkh often c ° vers 

‘^offTCfe ablafivewliich ended'in COmbines 

(plural ' 



tTs^: 

these, since, it is regularly attached fa^d d ^ flV ? d ^ rom the second of 

clause „ which if stands ^ and ^ whfnT^n' 0 ^ 6 ? ub i e ct of thl 

SR^AW ,ro " ,u * r “ ”< SSW^s^rs 1 

34 « /w verbs. . ’ 
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direct deliberative such phrases as ddc.quis es iPV th^ 3 

of Plautus, who. constantly f t he re P a tive of essential definition 
Ciceronian die quij ^Circumstantial cum (“ at such a time 

(non is sum qui negem) and the circum the ; common Purpose 

the (4 Unreal Jussive of past t me U™ ^ to him? 

constructions ’’ (Conic/ ^Anticipatory Subjunctive (Chicago , 1 894) . 
No. 1, 1887-1889), and rf^/^ nbliqua with the sequence :of 

urbem), or ^i na % a ^ r - ese vnk^d with the so-called gerund (see § 32 »&)- I 

U av) a The favourite use of the impersonal passive has already been 

mentioned (§ 5 . i v -)- f the study of Latin syntax are-. 

as. The chief authorities tor tne (see § 28) ; Landgraf s 

Brugmann’s Kurzevergl. iohit Bisti Gram-, see §-«8k l 

Historische lat. Syntax (vol. m of the joim ^ Draege r’s Histonsche 
§K£d useful but not 
to, Syfrtoc, 2- wk, '(andoe^L^^ inWbrtekls ; Vereletchende 

gSbSSird volume of BrugmannVM™ «* 8) ' 
x-\r Tmp(TRTATION OP GREEK WORDS 

, 36. It is conve^eht, before^proceeding^o^descrft^the^develop^ 

ment of the language in d . • it affords an indication 

the debt of it s vocabulary to Greek s and literature 

of the steadily tncteastng »£«£> Aus . 

upon the growth of the^ you g in the process, 

sprache, ii- 814) point means sharply divided in time, 

and though they are by d es a nd kinds of intercourse, 

they do correspond to , dl , li „f the early intercourse ol Rome 

(a) The first represents the penod o^th he coi y n . es in th e south of 

nth -the Greek -states, especially with t rr manv names of nations, 


with the Greek states, esp J belong many names of nations, 
Italy and Sicily., To th 'S-fu g Ta rentum, Graeci, Acliivi, Poenus 4 

countries and towns, as 5»c«h, ^ easureS) articles of, industry .and 

and also , names of weights and me ^ talentum, P ur P%™' 

tprms connected with navigation, ... amurca, scutula , 

paMna, wcora, faSife with Greek 

pessulus, balineum, tar f.*f s .. ^ r k of naturalization. To these 
customs and bear equaUy the uke Apollo, Pollux and 

may be added names o g me naturalized Latin words an 

perlaps jjMfe l^^tookplacemtheT^n 
were modified by the phonetic cnat^. ■ « „ 27 supra). Jfi). the 

language after they result of the closer intercourse re- 

second stage was probably the Ttalv and the wars in Sicily, 

suiting from the conquest. of ^Aern of Greek litera- 

ana of the contemporary references to Greek life ,and 


suffixes to Latin stems as P&.f — , composition as meuschetne, 
as thermopotare, sn^nrostton , or _y Th f character of many of 
thyrsigerae, ftagntnbae, s P P 0 g ts w ho coined them must have 
these words shows that the com . ? nwledee of colloquial Greek on 
been able to calculate upon a ^^J^fh audience. The most 

the part of a considerable por^ t by the bur l e sque lines in 

remarkable instance f th ^ g ag P.j stio describes himself as 
rb ' * ... ~ \7tVmnisvendonides, , 


^ * - — - _ « 
ksrjgsMt?*# Jnx. 4." ed.. 

Echls, &c. Horace probaWy ^' w h ^ odes . Later prose writers for 
Satires and Epistles, the le 0 f his Odes. It must be added, 

the most part followecl th _ U terary borrowings that it is. not quite 
however, in regard, to these 1 te V in; the unmodified Tories 

“ "* iiy “ y ,mng " 

spoken Latin. y Pronunciation _ 

This appears the.prdper^teeior arapW ^ve^| e promm ; 

riouiiced always a ® ^ (ff ifat all later, than 300 B.c.--the ckar 
probably none much later, j 7th century after Christ. K 

acter is used also for g) u , n ^ p a r ;° d t except in a few old abbreviations 

went out of use at an early pen d^^P^ ^ w . for kalendae. Q, 

for words m ‘Li Consonantal it, except in a few old liiscrip- 

always followed by the copsonanta ^ ^ % pequma. _ X, 

tidns, in which It is used however, sometimes found. Voiced 

an abbreviation for English gone, but never as in English 

■to***?*’** 

in^ late inscriptions that ^ ^^j^nlke the English ^. The 
any definite indication of a p ,.„ jh to determine (see Lindsay s 
praise date of ihe rfmn^e ls^difficmt t.^ . go i at g d cas es, have before 

(iii.) Lingual. 1 ^ / similarly more dental than in 

with the point of the tongue. ice) . z which is only 

sat sfSffigsrs su >» »* — ^ *>“ 01 

English; but by the end of the 4* ^ntury^^ m 

pronounced like our J (cf- n \ a guttural nasal (ng) before a 

fu£f%1arendy it was^ery lightly pronounced, and easily 

English ; but occasionally ,m g^iE _ & ^ akead acquired t he 
written for 6 , showing f mporar y 4 (see § 24, iii.). b before 

fricative sound of the c °ntemp y P \ Nasal, m as in English, 
sharp r was pronounced p. e.g. m w d Q f a word. Spirant, 
but very slightly later approximating to the w heard 

v like the ou in F ren * "“'V^ Sievers Gnmdziigr d. Phonehk, ed. 4. 

in some parts of Germany , E^^ e English a) a labio-dental v. 

38. Vowels.— d, «, t, as the Png , sf G tal ; an nearly as the a of 

nearer to Eng. ® W p th “^ n ^Ke short sound of the vowels was not 
Erie, mate, ee of Fr. passee. l .1 i rtT1{y SOU nd. a was pronounced 
always identical in as i n Eng. pull, i nearly as in pit, o 

as in the French chatte, “ f ea ^L a dip htholgs were produced by pro- 
as in dot, e nearly as m /^/voWela of which they were com- 
nouncing in rapid succession This gives, du somewhal 

_ j cl. ~r.r.t‘A\iri(y to the above sche ” <si-ATnir»riatioi 


Plautus 

Tpd i^niloq uides , Nummosexpalpomdes, 

During this perioSS^-^Sally inflected a<xordi„g 

to the Latin usage. . v,p 1 r,wV begins a third stage, m which tne 

(A But with Accius (see below; oeg Hectora, Oresten, Ct- 

Greek inflexion is fre.quently ( preserved, : Cicero 

thaeron-, and from th'* t‘ m ® ^ endings, defending, e.g., Ptra«e«w as | 

generally prefers the Latin case en ^ ^ without some fluctua . 

Ciceronian poematis ?y this time atoy and a w^ ^ that ^ ords 
ne^bo^wetfmm^^ cofild be more faithfully reproduce . 


ol wmen riiey 

more approxim a tion % ^<2 fhe French oui. . . 

aP To 0 thTs a it n fho 0 uld n be a bided that the Classical A ssociatiomactmg 

-T^e grounds f°t this pro^^^^^ld^ cSiwSf The 
Postgate, How to pronounce Latin g) Cambridge,. 1908);, 

Reared Pronunciation^fGu^andL ^ ^ especially the preface 

and in the grammars enumoatedms^ tg afeout , c may be briefly 

to vol. i. of Roby s Grammar.. 1 h . „ : de U ce (j) In some words the 
given as a specimen of th f k " i, an ner which makes it impossible to 
letter following c varies m j **' depended upon this, e.g. 

. C r 4-w* the oronunciation ol tne u y. oronounced 


j a spcGin*^ . ^ ot . npr which maxes — 

fllowing c varies 'pa^Einner h depende d upon this, e.g. 
believe that the. prommmtton^f » W as pronounced 

decumus and deermus, d , , r _ ~ q a ud u, it is hard to see why 
before e and i otherwise thal k^ , 0 r { e or a ’ t b e latter use ; (3) no ancient 
Should not h^^a^&pJoton^tion Of c; ( 4 ) a Greek k 

writer gives any hint of^. v^yi gP , , Latin words containing 

is always transliterated by » ■ tt- h German are always spelt with 

c borrowed by Gothic an^^H^L^m ^ Romance languages 

h^sseasrsw “ “ gm 

kei ki. ■ 
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on c the. ; advice of I a committee of Latin scholars* has recommended 
for the diphthongs ae and oe the pronunciation of English i ,(reaUy ai) 
in wine and oi in boil, sounds,, 1 which they, -undoubtedly had in the 
time of Plautus and probably much l later, and which fpr practical 
use iri teaching have been proved far the- best. 

VI. The Language as recorded 

,39. Passing now to a survey of the condition of the language 
at various epochs and in the. different authors, we find the 
earliest monument pf it yet discovered in a donative inscription 
op a fibula or brooch found in a tomb of the 7th century b.c. 
at Praeneste. It runs “Manios med fhefhaked Numasioi,” 
i.e.P Manios made me for Numasios.” The use off (fh) to denote 
the sound , of Latin / supplied the explanation of the change of 
the ; symbol / from its Greek value ( =p Eng. w) to its Latin value 
/, and shows the Chalcidian Greek alphabet in process of adapta- 
tion to the needs of, Latin ; (see Writing). The reduplicated 
perfect, its 3rd sing, ending -ed, the dative masculine in -oi 
(this is one of the only two recorded examples ; in Latin), the 
-s-; between vowels (§ 25 , . 1 ) , and the -a- in what was then (see 
§§ 9, 10); certainly an unaccented syllable and the accusative 
med, are all interesting marks of antiquity. f , . ; 

40. The next , oldest fragment of continuous Latin is furnished 
by a vessel dug up 1 in the valley between -the Quirinal and the 
Viminal; early in 1880. The vessel is of a dark brown clay, and 
consists of three small round pots, the sides of which are con- 
nected together/ All round, this vessel runs an inscription, 
in three clauses, two nearly continuous, the third written below ; 
the writing? ;is from right to left, and is still clearly legible; the 
characters include one sign not belonging to the later Latin, 
alphabet, namely % for R, while the M has five strokes and the 
Q has the form of a Koppa. 

The inscription is as follpws 

“ iovesat deivos qoi med mita,t> nei ted endo cosmis virco sied, asted 
noisi opetoitesiai pacari vois. . ; 

dvenos med feced en mariom einom duenoi he med malo statod.” 

The general style of the writing and the phonetic peculiarities 
make 1 it fairly certain that this work must have been produced 
riot later than 300 B.C. Some points in its interpretation are 
still Open to doubt , 2 but the probable interpretation is-— 

: “ Deos iurat ille- ( 6 r iurant illi) qul me mittat (or mittant) ne in te 
Virgo (i.e. Proserpina) comis, sit, nisi quidem optimo (?) Theseae (?) 
pacari vis. Duenos me fecit contra Manum, Dueno autem ne per me 
malum stato ( = imputeiur, imponatur).” 

“ He (or they) who dispatch me binds the gods (by his offer- 
ing) that Proserpine shall not be kind to thee unless thou wilt 
make terms with (or “ for ”) Opetos Thesias (?). Duenos 
made me against Marius, but let no evil fall to Duenos on my 
account.” 

41. Between these two inscriptions lies in point of date the 
famous stele discovered in the Forum in 1899 (G. Boni, Notiz. 
d. scavi , May 1899). The upper half had been cut off in order 
to make way for a new pavement or black stone- blocks (known 
to archaeologists as the niger. lapis) on the site of the comitium, 
just to the north-east of the Forum in front of the Senate House. 
The inscription was written lengthwise along the (pyramidal) 
stele from foot to apex, but with the alternate lines in reverse 
directions, arid one line not on the full face of any one of the four 
sides, but up a roughly-flattened fifth side made by slightly 
broadening one of the angles. No single sentence is complete 
and the mutilated fragments have given rise to a whole literature 
v of conjectural “ restorations.” 

1 The inscription was first published by Helbig and Diimmler in 

Mittheilungen des deutschen drchaol. Inst Rom, ii. 40; since; in 
C.I.L. xiv.' 4123 and Conway, Italic Dial. 280, where other refer- 
ences will be found. ; \ 

2 This inscription was first published by Dressel, Annali dell Inst. 
A rcheol. Romano; (1 880) , p. 1 58 , and since then by a multitude of 
cdmmentators. The view of the inscription as a curse, translating a 
Greek cursing-formula, which has been generally adopted, was first 
put forward by R. S. Conway fin the A merican Journal of Philology , 
x. (1889) i 453 y see . further his commentary Italic Dialects , p. 
329, ana since then G. Hempl , Trans. Amer. Philol. Assoc. xxxiiL 
(1902), 150, whose interpretation of iouesat — iurat and Opetoi 

Tesiai has been 1 here adopted/ and Who gitf&s other references; 


R. S. Conway examined it in situ: in company with F. Skutsch in 
1903 (c£. his article in Vollmoller’s lahreshericht , yi. 453)* and the 
only words that can be regarded as reasonably certain are regei 
(regi) on face 2, kalatorem and iouxmenta on face 3, and ' iouestod 
(iusto) on face 4. 3 The date may be said to be fixed by the variation of 
the sign for m between Hd and W\ (with a for r) and other alphabetic 
indications which suggest the 5th century b.c. . It has been suggested 
also that the reason for the destruction of the stele and the repave- 
ment may have been either (1) the pollution of the comitium by. the 
Gallic invasion of 390 B.c., all traces of which, oil their departure, 
could be best removed by a repaving; or (2) perhaps more probably, 
the Augustan restorations (Studniczka, Jahresheft d. Osterr. Institute 
1903, vi. 129 ff.). , (R. S. C.) 

42. Of the earlier long inscriptions the most important would be 
the Columna Rostrhta, or column of Gaius Duilius (q.v.), erected to 
commemorate his victory over the Carthaginians in 260 B.c., but 1 for 
the extent to which it has suffered from the hands of, restorers. 
The shape of . the letters plainly shows that the inscription, as we 
have it, was cut in the time of the empire. Hence Ritschl' arid 
Mommsen pointed out that the language was modified at the same 
time, and that,; although many archaisms have been retained, Some 
were falsely introduced, and others replaced by more modern forms.; 
The . post noteworthy features , in it are- — C always written for G 
(Ceset —gessit), single for double consonants (clases-classes) , d 
retained in the ablative (e.g., in altod marid), 0 for u in inflexions 
(primos, exfociont — exfugiunt ) , e for i (navebos — ndvibus, exemet — 
exemit) ; of these the /first is probably an affected archaism, G 
having been introduced some time before the assumed date of the 

: inscription. On the other hand, we have praeda where we should, 
have expected praida; no final cbnsonants are dropped; aftd the 
forms -esy -eis and -is for the accusative plural are interchanged 
capriciously. The doubts hence arising preclude the possibility of 
using it with confidence as evidence for the state of the language in 
the 3rd century b.c. 

43. Of unquestionable genuineness and the greatest value are the 
Scipiohum Elogia, inscribed on stone coffins, found in the monument » 
of the Scipios outside the Capene gate (C.I.LI i. 32). The earliest 
of the family whose epitaph has been preserved is L. Cornelius Scipio 

: Barbatus (consul 298 b.c.), the latest C. Cornelius Scipio Hispanus 
(praetor in 139 b.c.); but there are good reasons for believing with 
Ritschl that the epitaph of the first was not contemporary, but was 
somewhat later than that of his son (consul 259 b.c.). This last may 
• therefore be taken as the earliest specimen of any length of Latin 
and it was written at Rome; it runs as follows: — 

honcoino . ploirume . cOsentiont . r[ omai] 
duonoro . optumo . fuise . uiro [virorum] 

, . luciom . scipione . filios . barbati 

co]ns;ol . censor . aidilis . hie . fuet a [pud ms] 
he c . cepit . Corsica . aleriaque . urbe[^d 
Jdejdet . tempestatebus. aide . mereto[d votam]. 

The archaisms in this inscription are — (t) the retention of o for u 
in the inflexion of both nouns and verbs ; (2) the diphthongs oi 
(== later u) and ai ( = later ae) ; (3) -et for -it, hec for hie, and - ebus 
for -ibus ; (4) duon- for bon; and (5) the dropping of a final m in every 
case except in Luciom , a variation which is a marked characteristic 
of the language of this period. 

44. The oldest specimen of the Latin language preserved to us 
in any literary source is to be found in two fragments of the Carmina 
Saliaria (VUrro, De ling. Lat. v ii. 26, 27), and one in Terentianus 
Scauriis, blit they are unfortunately so corrupt as to give us little 
real information (see. B. Maurenbrecher, Carminum Saliarium 
reliquiae, Leipzig, 1894; G. Hempl, American Philol. Assoc. 
Transactions, xxxi. , 1900, 184)., Rather better evidence is supplied 
in the Carmen Fratrum Arvalium, which was found in 1778 engraved 
on orfe of the numerous tablets recording the transactions of the 
college of the Arval brothers, dug up on the site of their grove by 
the Tiber, 5 m. from the city of Rome; but this also has been so 
corrupted in its oral tradition that even its general meaning is by 
no means clear (C.I.L . 1 i. 28; Jordan, Krit. Beitrage, pp. 203-21 1). 

45. The text of the Twelve Tables (451-450 b.c.), if preserved; 

; in its integrity, would have been invaluable as a record of antique 

; Latin;* but it is known to us. only in quotations. R. Schoell, 
whose edition and commentary (Leipzig, 1866) is the most 
| complete, notes the following traces, among others, of an archaic 
syntax: (1) both the subject and the object of the verb are often 
left to be understood from the context, e.g. ni it antestamino y 
igitufy em capiio ; (2) the imperative is used even for permissions, 
a si volet, plus dato,” “ if he choose, he may give him more ” ; 
(3) the subjunctive is apparently never used in conditional, 

! 3 The most important writings upon it are those of Domenico 

Comparetti, Iscriz. arcaica del For 0 Romano (Florence- Rome, 1900)4 
Hiilsen, Berl. philolojg. Wochensckrift (1899), No. 40; and Thurney- 
sen, Rheinisches Museum (Neue Folge), iii. 2. Prof. G, Tropea 
gives a Cronaca x della discussione in a’ series of very useful articles in 
the Rivista di storia antica (Messina, 1900 and 1901). Skutsch’s 
art idle already cited puts the trustworthy results in art exceedingly 
brief compass. 
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only in final sentences, but the future perfect is common ; (4) 
the connexion between sentences is of the simplest kind , arid 
conjunctions ate rare. There are, of course, numerous isolated 
archaisms of form and meaning, such as calptur , pacunt , endo, 
escit. Later and less elaborate editions are contained in Fontes 
Iuris Romani, by Bruns-Mommsen-Gradenwitz (1892); and 
P. Girard, Textes de droit romain (1895). 

46. Turning now to the language of literature we may group 
the Latin authors as follows : — 1 

I. Ante-Classical (240-80 b. c.). -—Naevius (? 269-204), Plautus 

(254-184), Ennius (239-169), Cato, the Elder (234-149), Terentius 
(? 1 95-159), Pacuvius (220-13 2), Accius ( 1 70-94) , Lucilius 
(? 168-103). . ! 

II. Classical — Golden Age (80 b.c.-a.d. 14). — Varro (116-28), 
Cicero (106-44), Lucretius (99-55), Caesar (102-44), Catullus 
(87-? 47), Sallust (86-34), Virgil (70-19), Horace (65-8), Pro- 
pertius (? 50- ?), Tibullus (? 54-? 18), Ovid (43 b.c.-a.d. 18), 1 
Livy (59 b.c.-a.d. 18). 

III. Classical— Silver Age (A.p. 14-180).— Velleius (? 19 B.C.- 
? A.b. 31), M. Seneca (d. c . a.d. 30), Persius (34-62), Petronius 
(d. 66), Lucan (39-65), L. Seneca, (d. a.d. 65), Plinius major 
(23-A.D. 79), Martial (40-101), Quintilian (42-118), Pliny the 
Younger (61-? 113), Tacitus ’(? 60- ? 1 18), Juvenal (? 47-? 138), 
Suetonius (75-160), Fronto (c. 90-170). 

: 47..; Naevius and Plautus.— In Naevius we find archaisms 
proportionally much more numerous than in Plautus, especially 
iri the retention of the original length of vowels, and early forms 
of inflexion, such as the genitive in -as and the ablative in -d. 
The. number of archaic words preserved is perhaps due to the fact 
that so large a proportion of his fragments have been preserved 
only by the grammarians, who cited them for the express purpose 
of explaining these. 

Of the language of Plautus important features have already 
been mentioned (§§ 10-16) ; for its more general characteristics 
see Plautus. 

48. Ennius.— The language of Ennius deserves especial study 
because of the immense influence which he exerted in fixing the 
literary style. He first established the rule that in hexameter 
verse all vowels followed by two consonants (except in the case 
of * mute and a liquid), or a double consonant, must be treated 
as lengthened by position. The number of varying quantities 
is also much diminished, and the elision of final -m becomes the 
rule, though not without exceptions. Gn the other hand he very 
commonly retains the original length of verbal terminations 
(esset, faciei) and of nominatives in or and a , and elides final 
$ before an initial consonant. In declension he never uses -ae 
as the genitive, but - ai or -as'; the older and shorter form of the 
geh. plur. is -urn in common; obsolete forms of pronouns are 
used, as mis , olli, sum ( = eum), sas, sos, sapsa; and in verbal 
inflexion there are old forms like morimur (§15), fuimus (§ 1 7, vi.) , j 
potestur (ci. § 5, iv.). Some experiments in the way of tmesis 
(saxo cere comminuit- brum) and apocope ( divum domus altisonum 
cael, replet te laetificum gau) were happily regarded as failures, 
and never. cUme into real use. His syntax is simple and straight- 
forward, with the occasional pleonasms of a rude style, and con- 
junctions are comparatively rare. From this time forward the 
literary language of Rome parted company with the popular 
dialect. Even to the classical writers Latin was in a certain 
sefise a dead language. Its vocabulary was not identical with 
that; of ordinary life. Now and again a writer would lend new 
vigour to his style by phrases and constructions drawn from 
homely speech. But on the whole, and in ever-increasing 
measure, the language of literature was the language of the 
schools, adapted to foreign models. The genuine current of 
Italian speech is almost lost to view with Plautus and Terence, 
and reappears clearly only in the semi-barbarous products of 
the early Romance literature. 

49. Pacuvius , Accius and Lucilius. — Pacuvius is noteworthy 
especially for his attempt to introduce a free use of compounds 
after the fashion of the Greek, which were felt in the classical 

1 For further information see special articles on these, authors, 
and Latin Literature. 


times to be unsuited to the genius of the Latin language, 
Quintiliah censures severely his line— ^ 1 ] 

Nerei repandirostrum incur vicervicum pecus. 

Accius, though probably the greatest of the Roman tragedians,; 
is only preserved in comparatively unimportant fragments. 
We know that he paid much attention to grammar and ortho- 
graphy; and his language is much more finished than that of 
Ennius. It shows no marked archaisms of form, unless the 
infinitive in -ier is to be accounted as such. 

Lucilius furnishes a specimen of the language of the period; 
free from the restraints of tragic diction and the imitation of 
Greek originals. Unfortunately the greater part of his fragments 
are preserved only by a grammarian whose text is exceptionally 
corrupt ; but they leave no doubt as to the justice of the criticism 
passed by Horace on his careless and “ muddy ” diction. The 
urbanitas which is with one accord conceded to him by ancient 
critics seems to indicate that his style was free from the taint of 
provincial Latinity, and it may be regarded as reproducing the 
language of educated circles in ordinary life; the numerous 
Graecisms and Greek quotations with which it abounds show the 
familiarity of 'his readers with the Greek language and literatures 
Varro ascribes to him the gracile genus dicendi, the distinguishing 
features of which were venustas and subtilitas . Hence it appears 
that his numerous archaisms were regarded as in no way in- 
consistent with grace and precision of diction. But it May be 
remembered that Varro was himself something of an archaizer, 
and also that the grammarians’ quotations may bring this aspect 
too much into prominence. Lucilius shares with the comic poets 
the use of many plebeian expressions, the love for diminutives, 
abstract terms and words of abuse; but occasionally he borrows 
from the more elevated style of Ennius forms like simituf — simulj , 
noenu ( = non ),facul ( = facile), and the genitive in -ai, and he 
ridicules the contemporary tragedians for their zetematia , their 
high-flown diction and sesquipedalia verba, which make the 
characters talk “ not like men but like portents, flying winged 
snakes.” In his ninth book he discusses questions of grammar, 
and gives some interesting facts as to the tendencies of the 
language. For instance, when he ridicules a praetor urbanus 
for calling himself pretor , we see already the intrusion of the 
rustic degradation of ae into e, which afterwards became universal. 
He shows a great command of technical language, and (partly 
owing to the nature of the fragments) cbraj Xeyo/zeya are very 
numerous. 

50. Cato,— 1 The treatise of Cato the elder, De re rustica, 
would have afforded invaluable material, but it has unfortunately 
come down to us in a text greatly modernized, which is more of 
interest from the point of view of literature than of language. 
We find in it, however, instances of the accusative with uti, of 
the old imperative pr aef amino and of the fut. sub. servassis , 
prohibessis and such interesting subjunctive constructions as 
dato bubus bibant omnibus, “ give all the oxen (water) to drink.”, 

51. Growth of Latin Prose— It is unfortunately impossible to 
trace the growth of Latin prose diction through its several stages 
with the same clearness as in the case of poetry. The fragments 
of the earlier Latin prose writers are too scanty for us to be 
able to say with certainty when and how a formed prose style 
was created. But the impulse to it was undoubtedly given in 
the habitual practice of oratory. The earliest orators, like 
Cato, were distinguished for strong common sense, biting wit 
and vigorous language, rather than for any graces of style; and 
probably personal auctoritas was of far more account than rhetoric 
both in the law courts and in the assemblies of the people. The 
first public speaker, according to Cicerb, Who aimed at a polished 
style and elaborate periods was M. Aemilius Lepidus Porcina, 
in the middle of the 2nd century b.c . 2 On his model the Gracchi 
and Carbo fashioned themselves, and, if we may judge from the 
fragments of the orations of C. Gracchus which are preserved, 
there were few traces of archaism remaining. A more perfect 
example of the urbanitas at which good speakers aimed was 
supplied by a famous speech of C. Fannius against C. Gracchus, 

2 Cipero also refers to certain scripta dulcissima of, the son of Scipio 
Africanus Maior, which must have possessed some merits of style. 
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which Cfcerb considered the best Oration of the time. No : small 
part of the utbafyitas consisted in a correct urban pronunciation; 
and the standard of this was found in the language of the women 
of the upper classes, such as Laelia and Cornelia. 

In the earliest continuous prose work which remains to us 
the four books De Rhetorica ad Herennium, we find the language 
already almost indistinguishable from that of Cicero. There has 
been much discussion as to the authorship of this work, now 
commonly, without very convincing reason^, ascribed to Q. Corni- 
ficius; but, among the numerous arguments which prove that 
it cannot have been the work of Cicero, none has been' adduced 
of any importance drawn from the character of the language. 
It i& worth while noticing that not only is the style in itself 
perfectly finished, but the treatment of the subject* of style, 
etocutio (iv. 12. 1 7), shows the pains which had already been 
given to the question. The writer lays down three chief re- 
quisites—^]:) elegantia, (2) compositio and (3) dignilas. Under 
the first com e Latinitas, a due avoidance of solecisms and barbar- 
isms, and explanation clearness, the employment of familiar and 
appropriate expressions. The second demands a proper arrange- 
ment; hiatus, alliteration, rhyme, the repetition or displacement 
of words, and too long sentences are all to be eschewed. Dignity 
depends upon the selection of language and of sentiments. 

52. Characteristics of Latin Prose.-— Hence we see that by the 
time, of Cicero Latin prose was fully developed. We may, there- 
fore, pause here to notice the characteristic qualities of the 
language 1 at its most perfect stage. The Latin critics were 
themselves ’ fully conscious of the broad distinction in character 
between their : own language and the Greek. Seneca dwells 
upon the stately and dignified movement of the Latin period, 
and uses for Cicero the happy epithet of gradarius. He allows 
to the Greeks gratia, but claims potentia for his oWn countrymen. 
Quintilian (xii. 10. 27 seq.) concedes to Greek more euphony and 
variety both of vocalization and of accent; he admits that 
Latin words are harsher in sound, and often less happily adapted 
to the expression of varying shades of meaning. But He too 
claims “ power ” as the distinguishing mark of his own language. 
Feeble thought may be ’carried off by the exquisite harmony and 
subtleness of Greek diction; his countrymen must aim at fulness 
and weight of ideas if they are not to be beaten off the field. 
The Greek authors are like lightly moving skiffs; the Romans 
spread wider sails arid are wafted by stronger breezes ; hence 
the deeper waters suit them. It is not that the Latin language 
fails to respond to the calls made upon it. Lucretius and Cicero 
cOncur, it is true, in complaints of the poverty of their native 
language; but this was only because they had had no prede- 
cessors in the task of adapting it to philosophic utterance; 
and the long life of Latin technical terms, like qualitas, species, 
genus, ratio, shows how well the need was met when it arose. 
H. A. J. Muriro has said admirably of this very period 

The living Latin for all the higher forms of composition, both 
prose and verse, was a far nobler language than the living Greek. 
During the long period of Grecian pre-eminence and literary glory, 
frbm Homer to Dembsthepes, all the manifold forms of poetry and 
prose which were invented one after the other were brought to such 
exquisite perfection that their beauty of form and grace of language 
were never afterwards rivalled by Latin or any other people. But 
hardly had Demosthenes and Aristotle ceased to live when that 
Attic which had been gradually formed into such a noble instrument 
of thought in the hands of Aristophanes, Euripides, Plato and the 
orators, and had superseded for general Use all the other dialects, 
became at the same time the language of the civilized world and was 
stricken with, a mortal decay. . . . Epicurus, who was born in the 
same year as Menander, writes a harsn jargon that does not deserve 
to be called a style; and others of whose writings anything is left 
entire or in fragments, historians and philosophers alike, Polybius, 
Ghrysippus, Philodemus, are little if any better. When Cicero deigns 
to translate any of their sentences, see what grace and life he instils 
into their clumsily expressed thoughts, how satisfying to the ear and 
taste are the periods of Livy when he is putting into Latin the heavy 
and uncouth clauses of Polybius ! This may explain what Cicero 
means When at one time he gives to Greek the preference over 
Latin, at another to Latin over Greek; in reading Sophocles or 
Plato he could acknowledge their unrivalled excellence; in trans- 
lating Panaetius Or Philodemus he would feel his own immeasurable 
superiority.” • -U ■ ■ * 

The greater number df long syllables, combined with the 


paiicity of diphthongs and the consequent monotony of vocaliza- 
tion, and the uniformity of the accent, ient a weight and dignity of 
movement to the language which well suited the national gravities 
The precision of grammatical rules and the entire absence ' of 
dialectic forms from the written literature contributed to maintain 
the character of unity which marked the Roman republic as com- 
pared with the multiplicity of Greek states. It was remarked by 
Francis Bacon that artistic and imaginative nations indulge freely 
in verbal compounds, practical nations in simple concrete terms. 
In this respect, too, Latin contrasts with Greek. The attempts 
made by some of the earlier poets to indulge in novel compounds 
was felt to be out of harmony with the genius of the language. 
Composition, though necessarily employed, was kept within 
narrow limits, and the words thus produced have a sharply 
defined meaning, wholly unlike the poetical vagueness of some 
of the Greek compounds. The vocabulary of the language, though 
receiving accessions from time to time in accordance with practical 
needs, was rarely enriched by the products of a spontaneous 
creativeness. In literature the taste of the educated town 
circles gave the law; and these, trained in the study of the Greek 
masters of style, required something which should reproduce 
for them the harmony of the Greek period. Happily the orators 
Who gave form to Latin pros£ were able to meet the demafid 
without departing from the spirit of their own language. 1 ! 

53. Cicero and Caesar. — To Cicero especially the Romans 
owed the realization of what was possible to their language 
in the way of artistic finish of style. He represents a protest 
at one and the same time against the inroads of the plebeius 
sernto, vulgarized by the constant influx of non-Italian provincial^ 
into Rome, and the “ jargon of spurious and partial culture 
in vogue among the Roman pupils of the Asiatic rhetoricians. 
His essential service was to have caught the tone and style' of 
the true Roman urbanitas, and to have fixed it in extensive and 
widely read speeches and treatises as the final model of classical 
prose. The influence of Caesar Was wholly in the same direction. 
His cardinal principle was that every new-fangled and affected 
expression, from whatever quarter it might come, should be 
avoided by the writer, as rocks by the mariner. His own style 
for straightforward simplicity and purity has never been sur- 
passed; and it is not Without full reason that Cicero and Caesar 
are regarded as the 'models of classical prose. But, while they 
fixed the type of the best Latin, they did not and could not alter 
its essential character. In subtlety, in suggestiveness, in many- 
sided grace and versatility, it remained far inferior to the Greek; 
But for dignity and force, for cadence and rhythm, for clearness 
and precision, the best Latin prose remains unrivalled. ; 

It is needless to dwell upon the grammar or vocabulary 1 of 
Cicero. His language is universally taken as the normal type of 
Latin; and, as hitherto the history of the language has been 
traced by marking differences from his usage, so the same method 
may be followed for what remains. 

54. Van 0, “ the most learned of the ancients,” a friend and 
contemporary of Cicero, seems to have rejected the periodic 
rhythmical style of Cicero, and to have fallen back upon a moire 
archaic structure. Mommsen says of one passage “ the clauses 
of the sentence are arranged on the thread of the relative like 
dead thrushes on a string.” But, in spite (some would say; 
because) of his old-fashioned tendencies, his language shows 
great vigour and spirit. In his Menippean satires he intentionally 
made free use of plebeian expressions, while rising at times to 
a real grace and showing often fresh humour. His treatise De Re 
Rustica, in the form of a dialogue, is the most agreeable of his 
works, and where the nature of his subject allows it there is 

1 The study of the rhythm of the Clausulae, i.e. of the last dozen 
(or half-dozen) syllables of a period in different Latin authors, has 
been remarkably developed in the last three years, and is of the 
highest importance for the criticism of Latin prose., It is only 
possible to refer to Th. Zielinski’s Das Clauselgesetd in Cicero' s Reden 
(St. Petersburg, 1904), reviewed by A. C. Clark in' Classical Review , 
I 9 Q 5 > P- 164, and to F. Skutsch’s important comments in Vollmoller’s 
Jahresberichten ilber die Fortschritte der romanischen Philologie ( 1 905) 
and Glotta (i. 1908, esp. p. 4x3), also to A. C. Clark’s Fontes Prosae 
Numerosae (Oxf ord , i 909) , The Cursiis in Mediaeval and Vulgar 
Latin (ibid. 1916), and article Cicero. c * .. ' • - 1 





much vivacity : and dramatic picturesqueness, although . the 
precepts are necessarily given in a terse and abrupt form. His 
sentences are as a rule co-ordinated, with but few, connecting 
links; his diction contains many antiquated or unique words. 

55 . Sallust . — In Sallust, a younger contemporary of Cicero, 
we have the earliest complete specimen of historical narrative. 
It is probably due to his subject-matter, at least in part, that his 
Style is marked by frequent archaisms; but something must 
be ascribed to intentional imitation of the earlier chroniclers, 
which led him to be called priscorum Catonisque verbori^m 
ineruditissimus fur. His archaisms consist partly of words and 
phrases used in a sense for which we have only early authorities, 
e.g. cum animo habere, &c., qnimas tollere, bene factum, consultqr, 
prosapia, dolus, venenum, obsequela, inquies,. sailer e, occipere, 
collibeo, and the like, where we may notice especially the fondness 
for frequentatives, which he shares with the early comedy; 
partly in inflections which were growing obsolete, such as senati, 
solui, camper ior (dep .), neglegisset, vis ( acc. pi .) nequitur. In 
syntax his constructions are for the most part those of the 
contemporary writers. 

56. Lucretius is largely archaic in his style. We find ini for 
eum, endo for in, illae, ullae , unae and aliae as genitives, 1 alid 
for aliud, rabies as a genitive by the side of genitives, in -ai, 
ablatives in -Hike colli, orbi, parti, nominatives in s for r, like 
colos, vapos, humos. In verbs there are scatit, fulgit, quaesit, 
qpnfluxet — confluxisset, recesse = recessisse, induiacere ■ for inicere ; 
simple forms like fligere, lacere, cedere, stinguere for the more 
usual compounds, the infinitive passive in -ier, and archaic 
fprms from esse like siet, escit, fuat. Sometimes he indulges 
in tmesis which reminds us of Ennius: inque pediri, disque 
supata, ordia prima. But this archaic tinge is adopted only for 
poetical purposes, and as a proof of his devotion to the earlier 
masters of his art; it does not affect the general substance of 
his style, which is of the freshest and most vigorous stamp. 
But the purity of his idiom is not gained by any slavish adherence 
to a recognized vocabulary: he coins words freely; Munro 
has noted more than a hundred aira^ \eybneva, or words which 
he alone among good writers uses. Many of these are formed 
on. familiar models, such as compounds and frequentatives; 
others are directly borrowed from the Greek apparently with a 
view to sweetness of rhythm (ii. 412, ;v. 334, 505); others again 
(forty or more in number) are compounds of a kind which 
the classical language refused to adopt, such as silvifragus, 
terriloquus, perterricrepus. He represents not so much a stage 
in the history of the language as a protest against the tendencies j 
fashionable in his own time* But his influence was deep upon ! 
Virgil, and through him upon all subsequent Latin literature. 

,• 57. Catullus gives us the type of the language of the cultivated 
circles, lifted into poetry by the simple directness with which 
it is used to express emotion. In his heroic and elegiac poems 
he did not escape the influence of the Alexandrian school, and 
his genius is ill suited for long-continued flights; but in his 
lyrical poems his language is altogether perfect. As Macaulay 
says: “ No Latin writer is so Greek. The simplicity, the pathos, 
the perfect grace, which I find in the great Athenian models are 
all in Catullus, and in him alone of the Romans.” The language 
of these poems comes nearest perhaps to that of Cicero’s more 
intimate letters. It is: full of colloquial idioms and familiar 
language, of the diminutives of affection or of playfulness. 
Greek words are rare, especially in the lyrics, and those which 
are employed are only such as had come to be current coin. 
Archaisms are but sparingly introduced; but for metrical 
reasons he has four instances of the inf. pass., in -ier, and several 
contracted forms; we find also alis and alid, uni (gen.) , and the 
antiquated tetuli and recepso. There are traces of the popular 
language in the shortened imperatives cave and mane, in the 
analytic perfect paratam habes, and in the use 'of unus approaching 
that of the indefinite article. ; 

58. Horace .— The poets of the Augustan age mark the opening 
of a new chapter in the history of the Latin language. The 
influence of Horace was less than that of his friend and con- 
temporary Virgil; for Horace worked in a field of his own, and, 


although Statius imitated his lyrics, and Persius and Juvenal, 
especially the former, his satires, on the whole there are few 
traces of any deep marks left by him on the language of later 
writers. In his Satires and Epistles the diction is that of, the 
contemporary urbanitas, differing hardly at all from that of 
Cicero in his epistles and dialogues. The occasional archaisms, 
such as the syncope in erepsemus , evasse, surrexe, the infinitives 
in -ier, and the genitives deum, divum, may be explained as still 
conversationally allowable, though ceasing to be current in 
literature; and a similar explanation may account for plebeian 
terms, e.g. balatro, blatero, giarrio, mutto, vappa, caldus, soldus, 
surpite , for the numerous diminutives, and, for such pronouns, 
adverbs, conjunctions and turns of expression as were common 
in prose, but not found, or found but rarely, in elevated poetry. 
Greek words are used sparingly, not with the licence which he 
censures in Lucilius,. and in his hexameters are framed according 
to Latin rules., In the Odes, on the other hand, the language is 
much more precisely limited. There are practically no archaisms 
(spargier in Carm. iv. 11. 8 is a doubtful exception), or plebeian 
expressions; Greek inflections are employed, but not with the 
licence of Catullus; there are no datives in i or sin like Tethyi 
or Dryasin; Greek constructions are fairly numerous, e.g. the 
genitive with verbs like regnare, abstinere, desinere, and with 
adjectives* as integer vitae, the so-called Greek accusative, the 
dative with verbs of. contest, like luctari, decertare, the transitive 
use Qf many intransitive verbs in the past participle, as regnatus, 
triumphatus; and finally there is a “prolative” use of the 
infinitive after verbs and adjectives, where prose would have 
employed other constructions, which, though not limited to 
Horace, is more common with him than with other poets. 
Compounds are very sparingly employed, and apparently only 
when sanctioned by authority. His own innovations in voca- 
bulary are not numerous. About eighty aira^ keyojjLtva have 
been noted. Like Virgil, he shows his exquisite skill in the use 
of language rather in the selection from already existing, stories, 
than in the creation of new resources: tantum series iuncturaque 
pallet. But both his diction and his syntax left much less marked 
traces upon succeeding writers than did those of either Virgfi 
or Ovid. 

59. Virgil— In Virgil the Latin language reached its full 
maturity. What Cicero was to the period, Virgil was to. the 
hexameter; indeed the changes that he .wrought were still 
more marked, inasmuch as the language of verse admits of 
greater subtlety and finish than even the most artistic prose. 
For the straightforward idiomatic simplicity of Lucretius and 
Catullus he substituted a most exact and felicitous diction* rich 
with the suggestion of the most varied sources of inspiration. 
Sometimes it is a phrase of Homer’s “conveyed” literally with 
happy boldness, sometimes it is a line of Ennius, or again some 
artistic Sophoclean combination. Virgil was equally familiar 
with the great Greek models of style and with the earlier Latin 
poets. This learning, guided by an unerring sense of fitness and 
harmony, enabled him to give to his diction a music which recalls 
at once the fullest tones of the Greek, lyre and the lofty strains 
of the most genuinely national song. His love of antiquarianism 
in language has often been noticed, but it never passes into 
pedantry. His vocabulary and constructions are often such as 
would have conveyed to his contemporaries a grateful flavour of 
the past, but they would never have been unintelligible. Forms 
like iusso, olle or admittier can have delayed no one. 

In the details of syntax if is difficult to notice any peculiarly 
Virgilian points, for the reason that his language, like thatpf 
Cicero, became the canon, departures from which were accounted 
irregularities. But we may notice as favourite constructions a 
free use of oblique cases in the place of the more definite con- 
struction with prepositions usual in prose, e.g. it clamor caelo, 
flet noctem, rivis currentia vina, bacchaiam iugis N axon, and many 
similar phrases; the employment of some substantives as 
adjectives, like Venator cants, and vice versa, as plurimus volitans; 
a proleptic use of adjectives, .as tristia torquebit;idio t ms involving 
ille, atque, deinde, hand, quin, vix, and the frequent occurrence of 
passiyeverbs in their earlier reflexive sense, as induor , velar , pascor. 
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: : 6o. LivyH^M tbel singularly varied and beautiful style pf 
Livy wri find Latin prose in rich maturity. 'To a training in the 
rhetorical schools ; j and * peiihaps ; professional i experience as a 
teacher of; rhetoric, he added a thorough familiarity with con- 
temporary poetry and with the Greek language; and these 
attainments have all deeply coloured his language. It is probable 
that the variety of style naturally suggested by the wide range 
Of his subject matter was increased by a half-unconscious 
adoption* of the ' phrases a/nd constructions of the different 
authorities whom he followed in different parts of his work; 
and the industry, of German critics*, has- gone far to demonstrate 
a; conclusion likely enough in itseff . Hence perhaps comes the 
fairly long; list of archaisms \ especially in formulae ( : cf. Kuhnast, 
Liv. Synt. pp. : 14-1 3 ) . These are; however, purely isolated 
phenomena, which do not affect the general tone. It is- different 
with: the poetical constructions and Graecisms, which appear on 
every page, Of the latter we find numerous instances in the use 
of hhe cases, e.g. in genitives like via praedae omissae, oppidum 
Antipchiae, aequum campi; in datives like quibusdam > volentibus ; 
enat> in accusatives -like iurare , calumniam, certare multamy an 
especially frequent use. of transitive verbs absolutely; and the 
constant omission of the reflexive pronoun as the subject of an 
infinitive in .repotted speech. To the same source must be 
assigned the. very frequent pregnant construction with preposi- 
tions;, an attraction of relatives, and the great extension of the 
employment; of. relative adverbs of place instead of relative 
pronouns, e.g. quo m in quern. Among his poetical characteristics 
we. may place the extensive list of words which are found for the 
first time in his works and in those of Virgil or Ovid, and perhaps 
his common use of i concrete words for collective, e.g. eques \ for 
equitatm , of abstract terms such > as- remigium, servitia, ro bordi, 
and of . frequentative verbs, to say nothing of poetical phrases like 
kaec ubi dicta .dedit, qdversum montium, &c. Indications of the 
extended use of - the ’ subjunctive, which he shares with con- 
temporary writers, especially poets, are found in the construction 
of ante quam , post quam with? this mood, even when there is no 
underlying notion? of anticipation j Of donee, and of cum meaning 
“ whenever.” i Gn> the other hand , ‘ forsitan and quaimis, as in the 
poets, are, used with the indicative in forgetfulness of their 
original/ force. Among his Individual peculiarities may be 
noticed; the stage number of verbal nouns in -tits (for which 
(Siqero prefers forms in -tio) and* in -ior^ and the extensive use 
of the past passive participle to replace an abstract substantive; 
e g. -eop;. diepatorio imperio concusso* In the arrangement of words 
I/iyy . isi much more free than any previous prose writer; aiming, 
like the poets, ; at I the most effective order. - His periods are com 
structed with less regularity than those of Cicero* but they gain 
at least as much in variety and energy as they lose: in uniformity 
of ( ;rhythm and artistic; finish, ! His style cannot be more fitly 
described than in the language of Quintilian, who speaks of his 
mira iucunditas and lacteauhertas. ; 3 ■ ^ 

\ 6,i. Propertius.— rlAiei language of Propertius is too distinctly 
his . pwn : to call < for detailed examination here . It cannot be 
taken as a specimen of the /great current the Latin language; 

it, is : rather a 'tributary . springing from & source apart, I tinging 
to ? spme( slight extent the stream into which it pours itself, but 
soon ceasing to, affect it in any , perceptible fashion. ■ f His 
obscurity, ; his indirectness and his incoherence ” (to adopt the 
words; Of J. P. iPostgate) were too much out of harmony with 
the : Latin taste. for' him to be regarded as in any sense? representa- 
tive; sometimes he seems i to be hardly writing Latin at all. 
Partly from his; own strikingly independent genius, partly from 
his profound and not always judicious study of the! Alexandrian 
writers,; his poems abound in phrases and constructions which 
are without- a parallel in Latin poetry. His archaisms and 
Graecisms, both in diction anduri syntax, are very numerous; 
but? frequently there is a freedom in the use of cases and pre- 
positions which can Only be due to bold and independent innova- 
tions., His stylo well deserves a: careful study for its own dake 
(cf. J. , P; Ppstgate’sr LnWoduction, pp. lvii.-cxxv.) ; but it is of 
comparatively lift J e significance iff the history Of the language . 
•J63.1 Q^id.-r-The i brief andr f ew poems of Tibullus supply only; 


what is given much more ftilly- iff the works of Ovid: 1 In these 
we hdVe 4 the language recognized as that best ; fitted for poetry 
by the. fashionable « circles in the j later years of Augustus. The 
style of Ovid bears many traces of the imitation of Virgil, Horace 
and Propertius, but it is not less deeply affected by the rhetoric 
of the schools. His never-failing fertility of fancy and command 
of diction often lead him into a diffuseness which mars the effect 
of his best works; according to Quintilian it was only in his 
(lost) tragedy of Medea that he showed what real excellence he 
might have reached if he had chosen to control his natural 
powers, ; ’ His influence on .later poets was largely for ; evil ; if he 
taught them smoothness of versification and polish of language, 
he' also co-operated powerfully with the practice of recitation to 
lead them to aim at rhetorical point and striking turps of .ex- 
pression, instead of a firm grasp of a subject as a whole, and due 
subordination of the several parts to the general impression. 
Ovid’s own influence on language was not great; he took the 
diction, of poetry as he found it, formed by the labours of his 
predecessors; i the; conflict between the archaistic and the 
Graecizing schools was already settled in favour of the latter; 
and all that; he did was to accept the generally accepted models 
as supplying the material in moulding which his luxuriant fancy 
could have free play;? He has no deviations from classical 
syntax but those which were coming into fashion ;in his time 
(e.g, forsitan land quamvis with the indie .y the dative of the agent 
with passive verbs , the ablative for the accusative of time, the 
infinitive after adjectives dike certus , aptus , &c.), and but few 
peculiarities in his vocabulary. It. is only in the letters from the 
Pontus that laxities of construction are detected, -#hich? show 
that the purity of his Latin was impaired by his residence 'away 
from Rome, and perhaps by increasing carelessness of com* 
position. * • 

63. The Latin of Daily Life . — While the leading writers of the 
Ciceronian and Augustan eras enable ■ us to trace the gradual 
development of the Latin language to its utmost finish as an 
instrument of . literary expression, there are some less important 
authors who supply valuable: evidence of the character; of the 
sermo plebeius. Among them may be placed the authors of the 
Bellum Africanum and the Bellum Hispanimse appended : to 
Caesar’s Commentaries. These; are not only far inferior to the 
exquisite urbanitas of Caesar’s own writings; they are much 
rougher in style even than the less polished Bellum Alexandrinum 
and De Bello Gallico Liber VIII., which are now with justice 
ascribed to Hirtius. There is sufficient difference between the 
two to justify Us in assuming two different authors; but both 
freely employ words and constructions which are at once anti- 
quated and vulgar. The writer of the Bellum Alexandrinum 
uses a larger number of diminutives within his short treatise 
than Caesar in nearly ten times the space; p'ostquam ubi 
are used . with the pluperfect subjunctive; there are numerous 
forms unknown to the best Latin, like tristimonia, exporrigere\ 
crUciabiliter and convulnero ; potior is followed by the accusative, 
a simple relative by the subjunctive. There is also a v very 
common use. of the pluperfect for the imperfect, which seems a 
mark of s this plebeius sermo (Nipperdey, Quaest. Cabs. pp. 13-30), 

Another example of what we may. call the Latin of business life is 
supplied by Vitruvius. Besides the obscurity of many of his technical 
expressions, there is a roughness and looseness in his language, far 
removed from a literary style ; He shares the incorrect use of the 
pluperfect, ; and uses plebeian forms like calefaciuntur, faciliter, 
expertiones &nd such careless phrases as rogavit Archimedem uti in 
se sumeret sibi de eo co.gitati.onem> At- a somewhat later .stage we 
have, ' not merely plebeian, but also provincial Latin represented in 
the Satyricon of Petronius. The narrative and the poems which ate 
introduced into it are written in a style distinguished only by the 
ordinary peculiarities of silver Latinity ; but in the numerous 
conversations the distinctions of language appropriate to the various 
speakers are accurately preserved ; and we have in the talk of the 
slaves arid provincials a perfect storehouse Of words and . construc- 
tions of the greatest linguistic value. Among the unclassical forms 
and constructions may be noticed masculines like fdtus , vinus, 
balneus, fericulus and lactem (for lac), striga for strix, gaudimonium 
■ and tristimonium, sanguen, manducare, nutricare, molestare, nesapius 
' (stipms^F£ $dge$y rqstrtM (**os), ipsim^s (== master), scordalids, 
bard, arid numerous dimiriutives like ^^e//a; audaculus, potitincula. 
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savunculum, offla , , peduclus, 1 corcillum, with constructions suchaas 
maledicere and persuader e with the accusative, and adtufare^ \yitfi the 
dative, and the deponent forms pudediuS arid Hdeiur. V Of especial 
interest for the Romance languages f are 1 astfum ; (d&attrd) ,' J berbek 
ibrebis ) , botellus (boyau), improper are, muttus, naufragare. : 

Suetonius (riwg. c. 87) gives an interesting selection of plebeian 
words employed in conversation by Augustus, who for the rest was 
something of a pUrist in his Written utterances: ponit as sidue et pro 
stulio baceolum , et pro pullo pulleiaceum, et pro cerrito vacerrosum, et 
vapide se habere pro male, et betizare pro languere, quod vulgo lacHani^- 
zare dicitur . . < , ' . ; . 

The inscriptions, especially those of Pompeii, sqpply abundant 
evidence of tjie corruptions both of forms and of pronunciation 
common among the vulgar. 1 It is not easy always to determine 
whether a mutilated form is evidence of a letter omitted in pro- 
nunciation, or only in writing; but it is clear that the ordinary man 
habitually dropped final m, Si and t , .omitted n. before s, and pro* 
nounced i like e. There are already sighs of the decay of ae to e, 
which later on became almost universal. The additions to oiir 
vocabulary are slight and unimportant (cf. Corpus Inscr. Lat. iv. ; , 
with Zangemeister’s Indices). 

64. To turn to the language of literature. In the dark days 
of Tiberius and the two succeeding emperors a paralysis seemed 
to have come upon prose and poetry alike. With the one ex- 
ception of oratory, literature had long been the utterance of a 
narrow circle, not the expression of the energies of national life; 
and now, while all free speech in the popular assemblies was 
silenced, the nobles were living under a suspicious despotism, 
which, whatever the advantage which it brought to the poorer 
classes and to the provincials, was to them a reign of terror. 
It is no wonder that the fifty years after the accession of Tiberius 
are a blafik as regards all higher literature. Velleius Paterculus; 
Valerius Maximus, Celsus and Phaedrus give specimens of the 
Latin of the time, but the style of , no one of these; classical for 
the most part in vocabulary, but Occasionally approaching the 
later usages in syntax, calls for special analysis. The elder 
Seneca in his collection of suasoriae and controversiae supplies 
examples of the barren quibblings by which the young Romans 
were trained in the rhetorical schools. A course of instruction) 
which may have been of service when its end waS- efficiency in 
active public life, though even then not without its serious draw- 
backs, as is shown by Cicero in his treatise De Oratore, became 
seriously injurious when its object was merely idle display. 
Prose came to be overloaded with ornament, and borrowed tod 
often the language, though not the genius, of poetry; while 
poetry in its turn, partly owing to the fashion of recitation; 
became a string of rhetorical points. 

65. Seneca, Persius and Lucans -In the writers of Nero’s age 
there are already plain indications of the evil effects of the 
rhetorical schools upon language as well as literature. The 
leading man of letters was undoubtedly Seneca the younger, 
“ the Ovid of prose ”; and his style set the model which it 
became the fashion to imitate. But it could not commend itself 
to the judgment of sound critics like Quintilian, who held firmly 
to the great masters of an earlier time. He admits its brilliance; 
and the fertility of its pointed reflections, but charges the author 
justly with want of self-restraint, jerkiness, frequent repetitions 
and tawdry tricks of rhetoric. Seneca was the worst of models, 
and pleased by his very, faults. In his tragedies the rhetorical 
elaboration of the style only serves to bring into prominence 
the frigidity and frequent bad taste of the matter. Blit his 
diction is on the whole 1 fairly classical; he is, in the words of 
Muretus, vetusti sermonis diligehtior quamquidamineptefastidiosi 
suspicantur . In Persius there is a constant* straining after 
rhetorical effect, which fills his verses with h&fsh .and obscure 
expressions. The careful choice of diction by which his master 
Horace makes every word tell is ’ exaggerated . into an endeavour 
to gain force and freshness by the most contorted phrases. The 
sin of allusiveness is fostered by the fashion of the day 1 for 
epigram, till his lines are barely intelligible afttr repeated read- 
ing. Conington happily suggested that this , style was j assumed 
only for satiric purposes, , and pointed out that when hot writing 
satire Persius was as simple and unaffected as Horace himself. 
This view, while it relieves Persius of much of the censure 
which has been directed against his want of judgment , makes 
him all the more typical a representative of this * stage of .silver 


Latinity. In his contemporary Lucan we have another example 
of the faults of a style especially attractive to the young, handled 
by a youth of brilliant but ill-disciplined powers. The Pharsalia 
abounds in spirited rhetoric, in striking epigram, in high sounding 
declamation; but there are no flights of sustained imagination, 
no ripe wisdom, no self-control in avoiding the exaggerated or 
the repulsive, no mature philosophy of life or human destiny; 
Of all the Latin poets he is the least Virgilian. It has been said 
of him that he corrupted the style of poetry, not less than Seneca 
that of prose. 

66. Pliny, Quintilian, Frontinus. — In the elder Pliny the same 
tendencies are seen occasionally breaking out in the midst of the 
prosaic and inartistic form in which he gives out the stores of his 
cumbrous erudition. Wherever he attempts a loftier tone than 
that of the mere compiler, he falls into the tricks of Seneca; 
The nature of his encyclopaedic subject matter naturally makes 
his vocabulary very extensive; but in syntax and general tone 
of language he does not differ materially from contemporary 
writers. Quintilian is of interest especially for the sound judge- 
ment which led him to a true appreciation of the writers of 
Rome’s golden age. He set himself strenuously to resist the 
tawdry rhetoric fashionable in his own time, and to hold up 
before his. pupils purer and loftier models. His own criticisms 
are marked by excellent taste, and often by great happiness of 
expression, which is pointed without being unduly epigrammatic. 
But his own style did not escape, as indeed it hardly could, the 
influences of' his time; and in many small points his language 
falls short of classical purity. There is more approach to the 
simplicity of the best models in Frontinus, who furnishes a 
striking proof that it was rather the corruption of literary taste 
than any serious change in the language of ordinary cultivated 
men to which the prevalent style was due. Writing on practical 
matters-Hfie art of war and the water-supply of Rome— he goes 
straight to the ^point without rhetorical > flourishes; and the 
ornaments of style which he occasionally introduces serve to 
embellish but not to distort his thought. 

67. The Flavian A ge~ The epic poets of the Flavian age 
present a striking contrast to-the writers of the Claiidian period. 
As a strained originality was the cardinal fault of the one school; 
so a tame and slavish following of authority is the mark of 
the other. The general correctness of this period may perhaps 
be ascribed (with Merivale) partly to the political conditions, 
partly to the establishment of professional schools. Teachers 
like Quintilian must have done much to repress extravagance 
of Thought and language; but they could not kindle the spark 
of genius. Valerius Flaccus, Silius Italicus and Papinius Statius 
are all correct in diction and in rhythm, and abound in learning; 
but their inspiration is drawn from books and not from nature of 
the heart; details are elaborated to the- injury : of ’the impression 
of ' the whole; every line is laboured, and overcharged with 
epigrammatic rhetoric. Statius shows by far the greatest 
natural ability and freshness; but he attempts to fill a broad 
canvas with drawing and colouring suited only to a miniature. 
Juvenal exemplifies the tendencies* of the language of his time; 
as moulded by a singularly powerful mind. A careful study of 
the earlier poets, especially Virgil and Lucan, has kept his 
language up to a high standard of purity. His style is eminently 
rhetorical; but it is rhetoric of real power. The concise brevity 
by which it is marked seems to have been the result of a deliberate 
attempt to. mould his natural diffuseness into the form recognized 
as most appropriate- dor satire. In his verses we notice a few 
metrical peculiarities- which represent the pronunciation of his 
age; I especially S the shortening of the final -0 in verbs, but as a 
rule they conform to the Virgilian standards In: Martial the 
tendency of this period to witty epigram finds its most perfect 
embodiment, combined with finished versification. * 

: 63. Pliny the Younger and TacUus.— The typical prose-writers 
of thisi time are Pliny the yoUnger and Tacitus. Some features' 
of; the style of i Tacitus are peculiar to himself ; but on the whole 
the following statement represents the tendencies shared in 
greater or. less degree, by ail The- writers of this period. The 
gains lie mainly in the direction of a more varied and occasionally 
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mdife. its ifeost .Istrikirig defect is a Taek of 

harinony iliv the periods, of ^arrangenients in words, of variety 
in particles arisingTr oifi the loose connexion of sentences : - The 
vocabulary 5 is 1 > extended; but there : are losses as well as gains. 
Quintilian's ? remarks are "fully borne out by the evidence of 
extant^autliotitiest bathe 'one hand, quid (food nihil iam proprium 
plaveipdum tyafWft : creditur disertum , quod et alius dixisset (viii. 
pro'oem* 24)'; acorruptissimo quoque poetarum hguras seu trpmsla - * 
tione$ mutuamur; tumdemum ingeniosi scilicet, si ad intelligendos^ 
nos opW sit ] ihgenio (ib. 25); sordeP o'mne quod natura dictavit 
(ibj -z 6 )p Qtii the other hand, mine utique, cunt haec exercitatio 
pr.QCul q veritate seiuMta labored incredibili verborum fastidio , ac 
stbi magnam partem sermonis absciderit :■ (viii. 3 , 23) , multa cotidie ’ 
ab antiqUis ’ fteta moriuntur (ib. 6 , 32); A writer like Suetonius 
therefore did good service in introducing into his writings terms 
and r: pHrases ‘borrowed, not from the rhetoricians, but from the 
usagb oMaily life.; b'» r : y ) ■ y- ■ ; • ; ; 

69-In the vocabulary of Tacitus there are to be noted :■ — 

a. Words; 'borrowed (consciously or unconsciously) from the 
classical ,poet ^ especially Virgil, occurring for the most part also in 
contemporary prose. Of these Drager gives a list of ninety-five 
(Syntax Und Stil des Tacitus^ p. 96) . - f ' :i 

2. Words occurring only* or for the first time, in Tacitus. These 
are ; lor the . most part new formations or compounds from stems 
already Jn use, especially verbal substantives in -tor and -spr, -tus and, 
-silsp-turd arid -rnentum, With new frequentatives. 

^r Wofds hSed WitH a meaning (a) not found in earlier prose, 
but sometimes borrowed from the poets, e.g. componere, “to bury - 
sctip&urav a ; writing ferratus “ armed with a sword ” ; ; (b) • 
peculiar,. to later writers, e.g , numerosus , “ numerous ”; famosus , ;• 
“ famous ”; decollare, “ to behead” ; imputare, “ to take credit 
for (c) restricted to Tacitus himself , e.g. ddspergere == divolgare. 

’Generally speaking, Tacitus likes to use a simple verb instead of I 
a compound one, after the fashion of the poets, employs a pluperfect :■ 
fp^ a perfect, and (like Livy and sometimes Caesar) aims at vividness 
arid variety by retaining the present arid perfect subjunctive in 
indirect f speech even after historical tenses. Collective words are 
followed by a plural far inore commonly than in Cicero. The ellipse 
of a verb is more frequent. The use of the cases approximates to 
that of the poets, and is even more free. , The accusative of limitation 
is common in Tacitus, though never found in Quintilian. Compound 
verbs are frequently ! followed by the accusative where the dative 
might have been expected; ana the Virgilian construction of an 
accusative, with middle and passive verbs is not unusual. The 
dative, of , purpose and the dative with a substantive in place of a 
genitive are more common with Tacitus than with any writer. 
The abjative of separation is used without a preposition, even with 
names of countries and with common nouns; the ablative of place 
is employed similarly without; a preposition ; ; the ablative of time 
ha,s sometimes the force of duration; the instrumental ablative is 
employed even of persons. A large extension is given to the use 
of the quantitative genitive after neuter adjectives rind pronouns, 
arid even adverbs* and to the genitive with active participle^ ; and 
thejgenitive of relation after adjectives? is (probably by a Graecisrii) 
very freely employed. In, regard to; prepositions, there are special 
uses of ettra, erga , iuxtq and tenuslofce noted, arid a frequent tendency 
to mferCharige the use of a pfepoSitiori with that of a simple case in 
corresponding clauses. In subordinate sentences quod is used for 5 
“ the fact that,” and sometimes approaches the later use of “ that ” ; 
the . iriftnitive follows many verbs and adjectives that do not admit 
of this construction in classical prose ; the accusative and, infinitive 
are used after negative expressions of doubt, and even in modal 
arid hypothetical clauses. ^ ' , 

Like Livy, the; writers of this time freely employ the subjunctive 
of repeated , action with: a relative, and extend its use to relative 
conjunctions* which he does not. In clauses of comparison and 
proportion there is frequently an ellipse of a verb (with nihil aliud 
quam, ut , tanqtiam) ; tanquam, quasi and velut are used to imply not ‘ 
coniparison but alleged reason ; quin and quominus are inter- 
changed ; at pleasure, . Quamquqm • and ? quamvis ape commonly 
followed by the subjunctive, even when denoting facts. The free 
use of the genitive arid dative of the gerundive to denote purpose is 
common 1 in Tacitus, the former beirig almost limited to him. Livy’s 
practice in the use of participles is extended even beyond the limits 
to Which he restricts it-. , It has been calculated that where Caesar : 
uses five; participial clauses, Livy has sixteen , Tacitus twenty-four. 

In his coiripressed brevity Tacitus may be said to be individual ; 
but in the poetical colouring of his diction, in* the rhetorical cast of 
his sentences, and in his love for picturesqueness and variety he is a 
true representative of his time. • *1 

^qo. iSmtomus.-^Iha language of Suetonius, is qf interest as 
givixtg & specimen of silver Latinity almost entirely free from 
personal Mio%nGrasies; his expressions are* regular and straight i*- 
forward! clear: and business-like; and, while in grammar he 
xvi. 9 


I does not attain to classical* purity; he is? comparatively free from 
5 rhetorical aff eolations. ; : 

- <7i. The African ; Latinity; — A new era commences with the 
accession of Hadrian (x<i 7). As the preceding half century had 
been marked by the influence of Spanish Latinity (the Senecas, 
Lucan, Martial, Quintilian), so in this the African style was 
paramount. This is the period of affected archaisms and 
pedantic learning; combined at times! with a reckless love of 
; innovation and experiment, resulting in the creation of a large 
number of new formations and in the adoption of much of the 
plebeian dialect. Fronto and Apuleius mark a strong reaction 
against the culture of the ■ preceding century, and for evil far 
more than for- good the chain of literary tradition was broken. 
The language which : had been unduly refined and elaborated 
now relapsed into a tasteless and confhsed patch- work, without 
either harmony ; or brilliance of colouring. In the case of the 
former the subject matter is no set-ofi against the inferiority of 
the style. He deliberately, attempts to go back to the obsolete 
diction of writers like Cato and Ennius. We find compounds 
like altipendulus y nudiustertianus , tolutiloquentia, diminutives 
such as ; matercella , ; ahulla , passer cula } studiolum , forms like 
congarrire, disconcmnus, pedetemptius , desiderdntissimus (passive), 
conticinium; gaudeo\ oboedio. and perfungor are used with an 
accusative, mpd'estus with a genitive. On the other hand he 
actually attempts to revive- the form asa for ara. In Apuleius 
the archaic element is only one element in the queer mixture 
which constitutes his style, and it probably was not intended 
to give the tone to the whole. Poetical and prosaic phrases* 
Graecisms, solecisms* jingling assonances, quotations and 
coinages apparently on the spur of the moment, all appear in 
this wonderful medley. There are found such extraordinary 
genitives as sitire beatitudinis, cenae pignerarer , incoram omnium , 
foras Corporis , sometimes heaped one upon another as fluxos 
vestium Arsacidas et frugum. pauper es Ityraeos et odorum divites 
Arabas. \ Diminutives are coined : with reckless freedom, e.g. 
diutule , longule , mundule amicta et altiuscule sub ipsas papillas 
succinctula. He confesses himself that he is writing in a language 
not familiar, to him- 1 In urbe \ Latia advena studiorum Quiritium 
indigenam sermonem aerumnabili labor e^ nUllo magistro praeeunte , 
aggressus excolui ; r and the general impression of his style fully 
bears out his confession^ Melanchthon is hardly too severe when 
he says That Apuleius brays like his own ass.- The language of 
Aulus Gellius is i±uch superior in purity; but still it abounds 
in' J rare and archaic words, e.g. . edulcare, recentari, aeruscator, 
and in meaningless (frequentatives like solitavisse. He has some 
admirable remarks on the pedantry of those who delighted in 
obsolete expressions- (xi. 7) such as >apluda, jlocus and bovinator; 
but his practice falls far short of his theory. 

72. The Lawyers.— The style of the eminent lawyers of this 
period, foremost among whom is Gaius, deserves especial notice 
as showing well one of the characteristic excellences of the Latin 
language. It is for the most part dry and unadorned, and in 
'syntax departs occasionally from classical usages, but it is clear, 
terse and exact. Technical terms may cause difficulty to the 
ordinary reader, but their meaning is always precisely defined; 
new compounds ate employed whenever the subject requires 
them, but the capacities of the language rise to the demands 
made upon it 7 and the conceptions/ of jurisprudence have never 
(been more adequately expressed than by The great .Romanist 
jurists.- • ; V(* !•= ' (A. S. W.; R. S. G.) 

, For the subsequent * history of. the language see Romance 
Languages, ? 

LATIN LITERATURE. ’> The germs of an indigenous literature 
had existed at an early period in Rome and in the country dis- 
tricts of Italy* and they have an importance? as indicating natural 
wants in the Italian race, which were ultimately satisfied by 
regular literary forms. The art of Writing was first employed 
in the 1 service of the state and of religion for. books of ritual, 
treaties with other states* th^ laws of the Twelve Tables arid the 
like. An approach to* literature was made* in the , Amnales 
Maximij records of private families, funeral orations and in- 
iscrmtions on busts and Tombs such as ; those, of the Scipios : in 
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the Appiam Way. . : In * the > satisfaction* i they afforded to the! * 
commemorative and patriotic instincts they anticipated ^ an * 
office afterwards performed by the national epics and the works 
of regular historians; ; > A still nearer approach to literature was 
probably made: in oratory, as we learn from Gicero that the 
famous speech delivered by - Appius Claudius Oaecus against 
concluding peace with Pyrrhus (280 b.c.) was extant in his time. 
Appius also published a collection of moral maxims and reflections 
in verse. - No other name associated with any form of literature 
belonging to the pre-literary age has been preserved by tradition. 

But it was rather in; the chants and litanies of the ancient 
religion, such as those of the Salii and the Fratres Arvales, and 
the; dirges for the dead (1 neniae ), and in certain extemporaneous 
effusions, that some germs of a native poetry might have been 
detected; and finally in the use of Saturnian verse, a metre of 
pure native origin, which by its rapid and lively movement gave 
expression to the vivacity and quick apprehension of the Italian 
race. This metre was employed in ritual hymns, which seem to 
have assumed definite shapes Out of the exclamations of a primi- 
tive priesthood engaged in a rude ceremonial dance. It was also 
used by a class of bards or itinerant soothsayers known by the 
name of vates, of whom the most famous was one Marcius, and 
in the “ Fescennine verses,” as sung at harvest-homes and 
weddings, which gave expression to the coarse gaiety of the 
people and to their strong tendency to personal raillery and Satiric 
comment. The metre was also employed in commemorative 
poems; accompanied with music; which were sung at funeral 
banquets in celebration of the exploits and virtues of distin- 
guished men. These had their origin in the same impulse which 
ultimately found its full gratification in Roman history, Roman 
epic poetry, and that form of Roman oratory known as laudationes, 
and in some of the Odes of Horace.. The latest and probably the 
most important of these rude and inchoate forms was that of 
dramatic saturae (medleys), put together without any regular 
plot and consisting apparently of contests of wit and satiric 
invective, and perhaps of comments on current events, accom- 
panied with music (Livy vii. 2) . These have a real bearing on 
the subsequent development of Latin literature. They prepared 
the mind of the people for the reception of regular comedy. 
They may have contributed to the formation of the style of 
comedy which appears at the very outset much more mature 
than that of serious poetry, tragic or epic. They gave the name 
and some of the characteristics to that special literary product 
of the Roman soil, the satura r addressed to readers, not to 
spectators, which ultimately ; was developed into pure poetic 
satire in Lucilius, Horace; > Persius and Juvenal, into: the jprose 
and verse' miscellany of Varro, and into something approaching 
the prose novel in Petronius. 

First, Period: from , 240 io t about 80 b.c 

The historical event which brought about the greatest change 
in the intellectual condition of the Romans,, and thereby exercised 
a decisive influence on the whole course , of human 
Aqdronl- cu ^ ure ; was the capture of Tarentum in 272. After 
cus. the? capture many : Greek . slaves ! were brought ; to 

Rome, and among them the young Livius Andronicus 
(c. 284-204), who was employed in teaching Greek in , the family 
of his master, a member of .the Livian gens; ; From that time to 
learn Greek became’ a regular part of f he education of a Roman 
noble. The capture of Tarentum was followed by the complete s 
Romanizing of all southern Italy. ; Soon after came the first 
Punic war, the principal scene of which was Sicily, where, from * 
common hostility to the Carthaginian, Greek and Roman were 
brought into friendly* relations,; and. the Roman armies must have 
become familiar with the j spectacles and performances of the 
Greek theatre. In the; year after the war (240);,. when the armies 
had returned and the people were at leisure to enjoy the fruits of 
victory, j Livius < i Andronicus substituted, at one^ ■ of , the public 
festivals a regular/ drama;; translated or adapted from the Greek; 
for. the • musical medleys (saturae) -hitherto in use; ,F rota this : 
time idramatic: performances became., a, regular accompaniment; 
of the public < games; -and came more and. more ;td encroach on 


the older kinds of amusement, such as the chariot races; The- 
’ dramatic . work of Livius was mainly of educative : value. < > The ; 

’ same may be said of his translation of the Odyssey , which was j 
still used as a school-book in the days of Horace, and the religious 
hymn which he was called upon to compose in 207 had; no high, 
literary pretensions. He was, however, the first; to familiarize . 
the Romans with the forms of the Greek drama and tho Greek 
epic, and thus to determine the main lines, which Latin literature- 
followed for more than a century afterwards; . , • , , ’ : . . V: 

His immediate successor, Cn. Naevius (d. c. 200 B.c.J, was not, 
like Livius, a Greek, but either a Roman citizen or, more probably, 
a Campanian who enjoyed the limited citizenship of a , NaevJ s 
Latin and who had served in the Roman .army in the a&V w/- 
first Punic war. His first appearance as a dramatic author was 
in 235. He adapted both tragedies and comedies from the. 
Greek, but the bent of his genius, the tastes of his audience, . 
and the condition of the language developed through the active., 
-intercourse and business of life, gave a greater impulse to comedy 
than to tragedy. Naevius tried to use the theatre, a)s it had been 
used by the writers of the Old Comedy of Athens, for the purposes 
jof political warfare, and thus seems to have anticipated by a 
century the part played by Lucilius. But his attacks Upon the 
Roman aristocracy, especially the Metelli, were resented by their 
objects; and Naevius, after being imprisoned, had to retire in 
his old age into banishment. He was not only the first in point 
of time; and according to ancient testimony one of the first in; 
point of merit, among the comic poets of Rome, and in spirit, 
though not in form, the earliest of the line of Roman satirists,' 
but he was also the oldest of the national poets. Besides cele- 
brating the success of M. Claudius Marcellusin 222 over the Gauls 
in a play called Clastidium, he gave the first specimen of the 1 
fabula praetexta in his Alimonium Romuli et Remi, based on the; 
most national of all Roman traditions. Still more important 
service was rendered by him in his long Saturnian poem on the 
first Punic war, in which he not only told the story of contem- 
porary events but gave shape to the legend of the settlement of 
Aeneas in Latium,-— the theme ultimately adopted for the great 
national epic of Rome. , . . 

His younger contemporary T. Maccius Plautus ( c . 254-184) 
was the greatest comic dramatist of Rome. He lived and wrote 
only to amuse his contemporaries, and thus, although PIautus 
more popular in his lifetime and more fortunate than 
any of the older authors in the ultimate survival of a large 
.number of his works, he is less than any of the great writers of 
Rome in sympathy with either the serious or the caustic spirit in 
Latin literature. Yet he is the one extant witness to the humour 
; and vivacity of the Italian temperament at a stage between its 
early rudeness and rigidity and its subsequent degeneracy. 

Thus far Latin literature,, of which the predominant character- 
istics are dignity, gravity and fervour of feeling, seemed likely 
to become a mere vehicle of amusement adapted to all classes 
of the people in their holiday mood. But a. new spirit, which 
henceforth became predominant, appeared in the time of Plautus. ’ 
Latin literature ceased to be in close sympathy with, the popular* 
spirit, either politically or as a form; of amusement, but became 
the expression of the ideas, sentiment and culture of the. aristo- 
cratic governing class. It was by Q. Ennius (230-169) ' r Banius 
of Rudiae in Messapia, that a new direction was an ^ 

given to Latin literature. Deriving from his birthplace the 
culture, literary and philosophical, of Magna Graeeia, and 
having gained the friendship of the greatest of the Romans’ living 
in that great age, he was of all the early writers most fitted to be 
the medium of conciliation between the serious genius of ancient 
Greece and the serious genius of Rome. Alone among the older 
writers he was endowed with the gifts of a poeticaf imagination 
land animated with enthusiasm for a great ideal. 

First among his special services to Latin literature was the 
fresh impulse which he gave to tragedy. He turned the eyes 
of his contemporaries from the commonplace social humours of 
later Greek life to the contemplation of the heroic agq. But he 
did not thereby denationalize the Roman drama. , He animated? ; 
the heroes of early Greece, with the martial r spirit bf Roman 
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Soldiers ; and tihe id^al magnanimity and sagacity of Roman 
senators, and imparted weight arid dignity to the language 
and verse in which their sentiments and thoughts were expressed. 
Although Rome wanted creative force to add a great series of 
tMgib draUias to the literature of the world, yet the spirit of 
elevation and moral authority breathed into tragedy by Ennius 
passed iiitO'Vthe ethical arid didactic writings and the oratory 
of a latef timei /' " ■ / 

; Another work was the ! Saturai, written in various metres, 
but chiefly in the trochaic tetrameter. He thus became the 
inventor of a new. form of literature ; and, if in his hands the 
Mura was rude and /indeterminate in its scope ■ it became a 
vehicle by which to address a reading public on matters of the 
day, or On the materials of his wide reading, in a style not far 
removed from the language of common life. His greatest work, 
Which tnade the Romans regard him as the father of their litera- 
ture,' was' his epic poem, in eighteen books, the A nnales, in which ' 
the recdrd of the whole career of Rome was unrolled with idealiz- 
ing Enthusiasm and realistic detail. The idea which inspired 
Erinius was Ultimately realized in both the national epic of 
Virgil and the national history of Livy. And the metrical 
Vehicle c which he conceived as the only one adequate to his 
great theme was a rude experiment, which was ultimately de- 
veloped into the stately Virgilian ■ hexameter. Even as a gram- 
marian he performed an important service to the literary language 
of Rome, by fixing its prosody and arresting the tendency to 
decay in its final syllables. Although of his writings only 
fragments remain, these fragments are enough, along With what 
we know of him from ancient testimony, to justify us in regarding 
'him as the most important among the makers of Latin literature 
before the age of Cicero. 

There is still One Other name belonging partly to this, partly 
to the next generation, to be added to those of the men of original 
c force of mind and character who created Latin litera- 

9 °* ture, that of M. Porcius Cato the Censor (234-149), 
the younger contemporary of Ennius, whom he brought to 
Rome. ' More than Naevius and Plautus he represented the pure 
riative element in that literature, the mind and character of 
LatiUm, the plebeian pugnacity, Which was oUe of the great 
.forces ’in the 5 Roman state; * His lack of imagination and his 
narrow patriotism made him the natural leader of ; the reaction 
against the new Hellenic culture. He strove 1 to make literature 
ancillary to politics and to objects of practical utility, and thus 
started prose literature on the chief lines that it afterwards 
fallowed.’ Through his industry and vigorous understanding 
he gave a great impulse to the creation of Roman oratory, 
history aftd systematic didactic writing. He was one of the first 
to publish his speeches and thus 1 to bring them into the domain 
of £ literature. Cicero, who speaks of i 50 of these speeches as 
extant in his day, praises them for their 1 acuteness, their wit, 
their conciseness. He speaks with emphasis • of the impres- 
siveness : of Cato’s eulogy and the satiric bitterness of his 
inVeCtive. ■ / ' r ; 

; Cato was the first historical writer of Rome to use his native 
torigue. His Qrigines, the Work of his old age, was written With 
that thoroughly Roman conception of history which regarded 
actions and events solely as they affected : the continuous and 
progressive life of a state. Cato felt that the record of Roman 
glory could nbt be isolated from the story of the other Italian 
communities, which, after fighting against Rome for their own 
independence, shared With her the task of conquering the world. 
To the wider national sympathies which stimulated the re- 
searches of the old censor into the legendary history of the 
Italian towns We Owe some of the most truly national parts of 
Virgil’s Aerieid. 

' In Naevius, Plautus, Ennius and Cato are represented the 
donteriding forces which strove for ascendancy in determining 
what Was to be the character of the new literature. The work, 
begun by them, Was carried oil by younger contemporaries and 
successors; by Statius Caecilius (c. 2 20-168) , an Irisubrian Gaul, 
iff comedy; m tragedy by M. Pacuvius (c. 220-132) , the nephew 
of called by ! Cicero the greatest of Roman tragedians; 


and, in the following generation, by L. Accius (c. 170-86), who 
i was more usually placed in this position; The impulse given tb 
oratory by Cato, Ser. Sulpicius” Galba and others, and along with 
it the development of prose composition, went on with increased 
momentum till the age of Cicero. But the interval between « 
the death of Ennius (169) and the beginning of Cicero’s career, 
while one of progressive advance in the appreciation of literary 
form and style, Was much less distinguished by original force 
; than the time immediately before; and after the end of the 
second Punic War. The one complete Survival of the generation 
after the death of Ennius, the comedy of P. Terentius , 

Afer or Terence (i>. 185-159), exemplifies the gain in erence * 
literary accomplishment and the loss in literary freedom. Ter- 
ence has nothing Roman or Italian except his pure and idiomatic 
Latinity. His Athenian elegante affords the strongest contrast 
, to the Italian rudeness of Cato’s Di Re Rustica . By looking at 
them together we understand how much the comedy of Terence 
was able to do to refine and humanize the manners of Rome,', 
but at the same time what a solvent it was Of the discipline 
and ideas of the old republic. What makes Terence an im- 
portant witness of the culture of his time is that he wrote from 
the centre of the Scipionic circle, in which what was most 
humane and liberal in Roman statesmanship was combined 1 
with the appreciation of what was most 1 vital in the Greek 
thought and literature of the time. . The comedies of Terence 
I may therefore be held to give some indication of the tastes of 
Scipio, Laelius and their friends in their youth. The influence 
of Panaetius and Polybius was more adapted to their maturity, 
■when they led the state in war, statesmanship and oratory, 
and when the humaner teaching of Stoicism began to enlarge 
j the sympathies of Roman jurists. But in the last years during 
which this circle kept together a new spirit appeared in Roman 
politics and a new power in Roman literature, — the revolutionary 
spirit evoked by the Gracchi in opposition to the long-continued 
ascendancy of the senate, and the new power of Roman satire, 
which was exercised impartially and unsparingly against both 
the excesses of the revolutionary spirit and the arrogance and 
incompetence of the extreme party among the nobles. Roman 
■satire, though in form a legitimate development of the indigenous 
i dramatic satura through the written satura of Ennius and 
Pacuvius, is really a birth of this time, and its author was the 
youngest of those admitted into the intimacy of the Scipionic 
: circle, C. Lucilius of Suessa Aurunca (c. 180-103). r nh 
Among the writers before the age of Cicero he alone uc s ' 
deserves to be named with Naevius, Plautus Ennius and Cato 
is a great originative force in literature. For about thirty 
years the most important event in Roman literature was the 
production of the satires of Lucilius, in which the politics, morals, 
society and letters of the time were criticized with the utmost 1 
freedom and pungency, and his Own personality was brought 
immediately and familiarly before his contemporaries. The# 
years that intervened between his death and the beginning 
of the Ciceronian age are singularly barren in works of original 
value. But in one direction there was some novelty. The 
tragic writers had occasionally taken their subjects from Roman 
life ( fabulae praetextae), and in comedy we find the corresponding 
togatae of Lucius Afranius and others, in which comedy, while; 
assuming a Roman dress, did not assume the virtue of a Roman 
matron. ; •' ■ ■ ■ ' • 1 ; 

The general results of the last fifty years of the first period 
(130 to 80) may be thus summed up. ■ In poetry we have the 
satires of Lucilius, the tragedies of Accius arid of a 0 enei*ai 
few successors among the Roman aristocracy, who results 
thus exemplified the affinity of the Roman stage to from 
Roman Oratory ; ! various annalistic poems intended 130 to 39 
to serve as continuations of the great poem of Erinius; minor 
poems of an epigrammatic and erotic character, unimportant 
anticipations of the Alexandrian tendency operative in the 
following period; Works of criticism in trochaic tetrameters 
by Porcius Licinus and others, forming part of the critical and' 
grammatical movement which almost from the first accompanied 
the creative movement in Latin literature, and which may be 
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regarded as rude precursors of, the didactic epistjes that Horace; 
devoted to literary criticism;. nh ^ ; , i 

i ; The only : extant prose work which may be assigned to the end 
of this period , is the treatise on rhetoric known by the title Ad\ 

. Herennium (c. 84) a work indicative of the attention bestowed 
on, prpse style and rhetorical studies during the last century of 
the republic, and which r#ay be regarded as a precursor of the 
oratprical treatises; of Cicero, and of the work of Quintilian. 
But the great ; literary product of this period was oratory,, 
developed indeed with the aid of these rhetorical studies, but 
Oratory* itself the immediate outcome of the imperial interests, : 

the legal conflicts, and, the political passions of that 
time of agitation. The speakers and writers of a later age 
looked back on Scipio and Laelius, the Gracchi and their con- 
temporaries, L. Crassus and M. Antonius, as masters of their art. 

In history, regarded, as a great branch of prose literature, 
it ,is\ not probable that much was accomplished, although, with 
History, t.the advance of oratory and grammatical studies, 

; ; there must have been not only greater fluency of 
composition but the beginning of a richer and more ornate style. 
Yet . Cicero denies to Rome the existence, before his own time, 
of any adequate historical literature. Nevertheless it was by 
the, yvork of a number of Roman chroniclers during this period 
that; the materials, of early Roman history were systematized, 
and the record of the state, as it was finally given to the world 
in the artistic work of Livy, was extracted from the early annals, 
state, documents and private memorials, combined into a 
coherent unity, and supplemented by invention and reflection. 
Amongst these chroniclers may be mentioned L. Calpurnius Piso 
Friigi (consul 133, censor 108),. C. Sempropius Tuditanus 
(consul 129), Cn. Gellius, C. Fannius (consul ,122), L. Coeli-us 
Antipater,, who wrote a narrative of the second Punic war about 
120, and Sempronius Asellio, who wrote a history of his own 
times, have a better claim to be considered historians. There 
were also special works on antiquities and contemporary 
memoirs,, and autobiographies, such as those of M. Aemilius 
Scaur.us, the elder, Q. Lutatius Catulus (consul 102 b.c.), and 
R., Rutilius Rufus, which, formed the sources of future his- 
torians.; 1 (See further Annales; and Rome: History , Ancient , 

§ “ Authorities.” 

Although the artistic product of the first period of Latin 
literature which has reached us in a complete shape is limited 
to the comedies of Plautus and Terence, the influence 
ofThe**^ °f t Jie lost literature in determining the spirit, form 
period. and style of the eras of more perfect accomplishment 
which followed is unmistakable. While humour and 
vivacity characterize -the earlier, and urbanity of tone the later 
development, of comedy, the tendency of serious literature had 
beep in the main practical, ethical, commemorative and satirical. 
The, higher poetical imagination had appeared only in Ennius, 
/ind; had been called forth -in him by sympathy with the grandeur 
of tjie: national life and the great personal qualities of its repre- 
sentative men. r , Some of the chief motives of the later poetry, 
e.g. / the pleasures and sorrows of private life, had as yet found 
scarcely any expression in Latin literature. The fittest metrical 
vehicle .for epic, , didactic, and satiric poetry had been discovered, 
bait; its movement was ; as yet rude and inharmonious. The 
idipm of ordinary life and social intercourse and the more fervid 
and elevated diction of oratorical prose had made great progress, 
but . t, he language of imagination and poetical feeling was, if 
vivid , and impressive r . in isolated expressions, still incapable of 
being wrought into . consecutive passages of artistic composition. 
The'influe nc.es, of Greek literature to which Latin literature owed 
its birth bad not as yet spread beyond Rome and Latium. The 
S&bellian races of central and eastern Italy and the Italo-Celtic 
apd Yene.fian races of the north, in whom the poetic susceptibility 
of, Italy was most manifest two generations later, were not, until 
after the Social war, sufficiently in sympathy with Rome, and 
were probably not as yet sufficiently , educated to induce them 
tq contribute their share to the national : literature. Hence the 
end of tjb,e Social war, and of the Civil war, which arose out of it, 
is -most clearly a , determining factor in Roman literature, and 
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; may most , appropriately be taken as. marking the end of one 
: period and the beginning of another. . ; ; ' : , 

Second Period: front 80 to 42 B.c. 

The last age of the republic coincides with the first half of the. 
Golden age of Roman literature. It is generally known as the, 
Ciceronian age from the name of its greatest literary represent- 
ative, whose activity as as peaker and writer was ; unremitting; 
! during nearly the whole period. It is, the age of purest excellence 
in prose, and of a new birth of poetry, characterized rather by ; 
great original force and artistic promise than by perfect accom- 
; plishment. The five chief representatives of this, age who, still, 
hold their rank among the great classical writers are Cicero,, 
Caesar and Sallust in prose, Lucretius and Catullus in verse*. 

| The works of other prose writers, Varro and Cornelius Nepos, 
have been partially preserved; but these writers have no claim, 
to rank with those already mentioned as creators and masters, 
of literary style. Although literature had not as yet become; 
a trade or profession, an educated reading public already existed,: 
and books and intellectual intercourse filled a large part of the 
leisure of men actively engaged in affairs. Even oratory was 
intended quite as much for readers as for the audiences to yrhich 
it was immediately addressed; and some of the greatest speeches,, 
which have come down from that great age of orators were never 
delivered! at all, but were published as manifestoes after the 
event with the view of influencing educated opinion, and as 
works of art with the view of; giving pleasure to educated taste, , 
Thus, the speeches of M.Tullius Cicero (106-43) belong to the; 
domain of literature quite as much as to that of forensic or 
political oratory. And, although Demosthenes is a Cicero: 
master of style unrivalled even by Cicero, the literary 
interest of most of Cicero’s speeches is stronger than that of the 
great mass of Greek oratory. It is urged with justice that the 
'greater part of Cicero’s Defence of Archias was irrelevant to 
the issue and would not have been listened to by a Greek court of 
justice or a modern jury. But it was fortunate for the interests 
of literature that a court of educated Romans could be influenced' 
by the considerations there submitted to them. In this way a 
question pf the most temporary interest, concerning an individual 
of no particular eminence or importance, has produced one of. 
the most impressive vindications of literature- ever spoken or 
written. Oratory at Rome assumed a new type from being 
cultivated as an art which endeavoured to produce persuasion 
not so much by intellectual conviction as by appeal to, general 
human sympathies. In oratory, as in every other intellectual 
province, the Greeks had a truer sense of the limits and conditions 
of their art, But command over form is only one element in the 
making of an orator or poet. The largeness and dignity of the ; 
matter with which he has to deal are at least as important. 
The Roman oratory of the law courts had to deal not with petty 
questions of disputed property, of fraud, or violence, but with 
great imperial questions, with matters affecting the well-being 
1 of large provinces and the honour and safety of the republic; 
and no man, ever lived who, in these respects, was better fitted 
than Cicero to be the representative of the type of oratory 
demanded by the -condition of the later republic. To his great 
artistic accomplishment, perfected by practice and elaborate 
study, to the power of his patriotic, his moral, and personal 
sympathies, and his passionate; emotional nature, must be added 
his vivid .imagination and. the rich and copious stream of his, 
language,' in which he had. no rival among Roman writers or 
speakers. It has been said that Roman poetry has produced 
few, if any, great types, of character. But the Verres, Catiline, 
Antony of Cicero are living and permanent types, The story 
told in the Pro Cluentio may be true or false, but the picture of. 
provincial crime which it presents is vividly dramatic. Had 
we only known Cicero in his speeches we should have ranked 
him with Demosthenes as one who had realized the highest 
literary ideal. We should think of him also as the creator and 
master of Latin style — and, moreover, not only as a great orator 
but as a just and appreciative critic of oratory. But to his ? 
services, to Roma4i oratory we have to add his services not indeed , 
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.to philosophy) bht : to the literature of philosophy* Though not . 
la philosopher he is an, admirable interpreter of those branches of 
rphUosophyowhich .are i fitted for practical application, and he 
presents us, with the results of Greek reflection vivified by his own 
human sympathies and his large experience of men. In giving 
a model of the style in which human interest can best be imparted 
to abstract discussions, he used his great oratorical gift and art 
to persuade the world to accept the most hopeful opinions on 
human destiny and the principles of conduct; most conducive to 
elevation and integrity of character. 

* > The Letters of Gicero are f thoroughly natmah^-collciquia 
'absentium amicorum, to use his own phrase. Gicero/ s ; letters to 
Atticus, and to the friends with whom he was completely at his 
base, are the most . sincere and immediate expression of the 
thought and feeling of the moment. They let us into the/ secret 
of his most serious thoughts and cares, and they give a natur&l 
outlet to his vivacity of observation, his wit and humour, his 
kindliness of nature. It shows how flexible an instrument Latin 
prose , had become in his hand, when it could do justice at once 
to the ample and vehement volume of his oratory, to the calmer 
and more rhythmical movement of his philosophical meditation, 
and to the natural interchange of thought and feeling in the 
everyday intercourse of life. : i \ 

Among the many f rival orators of the age the most eminent 
were Quintus- Horterisius Ortalus and C. Julius Caesar .j/. The 
gaesfa former was the leading representative of the Asiatic 
uv.v. or florid, style of oratory, and, like other members of 
the aristocracy, such as C.Memmius and L. Manlius Torquatus, 
and like Q. Catulu's in the preceding generation, was a kind of 
dilettante poet and a precursor of the poetry of pleasure, which 
attained such prominence in the elegiac poets of the Augustan 
age. Of C* Julius Caesar (102-44) as an orator we can; judge only 
by his reputation and by the f testimony of his great rival and 
adversary Gicero; but we are able to appreciate the special 
praise of- perfect taste in the use of language attributed to him: 1 
In his Commentaries, by laying ; aside the ornaments of: oratory, 
he created the most admirable style of -prose narrative; the style 
which presents interesting events in their, sequence of -time and 
dependence on the will of the actor, rapidly and- vividly, . with 
scarcely any colouring of personal or moral feeling, any oratorical 
passion, any pictorial illustration. While he shows the persuasive 
art of an orator by presenting the subjugation of Gaul and his own 
action in the I Civil War. in the light most favourable, to. his claim 
to rule the Roman world, he ; is entirely free from the Roman 
fashion > of selfdaudation or . disparagement of an adversary. 
The character of the . man; reveals itself especially in a perfect 
simplicity , of style, the .result of: the clearest intelligence and the 
strongest sense of personal dignity. f . He avoids not only every 
unusual but- every superfluous r word ; and, although no writing 
can be more free from rhetorical colouring, yet there may from 
time to time be detected a glow of sympathy, like the glow- of 
generous passion in Thucydides, the . more effective from the 
reserve : with which it betrays itself whenever he is called on to 
record any. act of personal heroism or of devotion to military duty. 

In the simplicity of his;, style, the directness of his narrative, 
the entire absence of any . didactic pendency, Caesar presents a 
Sallitsi marked contrast to another prose writer of that age-^ 
•’ ; ; the historian C. Sallustius Crispus or Sallust (c. 87-36). 

Like V arro, he survived Cicero by some years, but the tone and 
spirit in which his works are written assign him to the republican 
era. He was the first of the purely artistic historians, as distinct 
from the annalists and the writers of personal memoirs. He 
imitated the Greek historians in taking particular actions— -the 
Lugurthan Wof and the Catilinar.ian Conspiracy— as- the subjects 
of artistic treatment. ’ • He wrote also a con tinuous work, Historiae, 
treating of the events of the twelve years following the death, of 
Sulla, of which only fragments are preserved. ; His two extant 
works, are more valuable as artistic studies- of the rival parties in 
the .state andvof personal character than, as trustworthy narratives 
of {facts* . His style aims at effectiveness by ; pregnant expression, 
sententiousness^ ; archaism* He produces the- 1 impression of 
be *■ .iCis :xr 7 - ALatine l 0 ig^^gq 0 issi^eJl ) •-:, i l:i \ m-.,-: 


caring [more for the manner of saying a thing Than for its truth* 
Yet he has great value as? a painter of historical portraits, some of 
them those of his contemporaries; and as an author who 5 had been 
a political partisan and had taken some part in making history 
before undertaking to write it ; and he gives us, from the popular 
side, the views of a contemporary on the politics of the time. 
Of the other historians, or rather annalists, who belong, to? this 
period, such as Q. Claudius Quadrigarius, Q. Valerius Antias, 
and C. Licinius Macer, the father of Calvus, we have only frag- 
ments remaining, x ; 

. ! The period was also remarkable for the production of works 
which we should class, as. technical or scientific rather than 
literary. The activity of one of these writers was so \rktt 6 
great that he is entitled to a separate mention. This • n = ? = ) ; 
was M. Terenfius Varro,the most learned not only -of the Romans 
but of the Greeks, as 1 he has been called. The 1 list of Varro’s 
writings includes over seventy ; treatises and more than six 
hundred books dealing with topics of every conceivable kind. 
His Menippeae Saturae, miscellanies in prose and verse, of which 
unfortunately only fragments are left, was .a work of singular 
literary interest. 4 xi; . xx"' 

Siiice the Annals of Ennius no great and original poem had 
appeared. The powerful poetical force which for half a century 
continued to be the strongest force in literature, and Lucr ^ !(t g 
which created masterpieces of art and genius, first / 

revealed itself in the latter part of the Ciceronian age. The 
conditions- which enabled the poetic genius' of Italy to come to 
maturity in the person of T. Lucretius Cams (96-55) were entitle 
seclusion from public life and absorption in the ideal pleasures 
of contemplation and artistic production. This isolation from 
the familiar ways of his contemporaries, while it was, according 
to tradition and the internal evidence of his poem, destructive 
to. his spirit's health, resulted in a work of; genius, unique in 
character, -which still stands forth as the greatest philosophical 
poem in any language; In the form of his. poem he followed a 
Greek original;, and the stuff out of which the texture, ; off his 
philosophical argument is framed was derived from Greek 
science; but all that is of: deep human and poetical meaning . in 
the poem is his ... pwu> ; While we recognize . in the De Rerrni 
Natura. some of the most powerful poetry in any language; and 
feel that few poets have penetrated with such passionate sincerity 
and, courage into the secret of nature and some of the deeper 
truths of human life, we must acknowledge that, as compared 
with the great didactic poem of Virgil, it is crude and unformed 
in artistic design, and often rough and unequal in artistic execu- 
tion. Yet, apart altogether from its independent value, by his 
speculative power and .enthusiasm, by his revelation of the life 
and spectacle’ f of nature, ; by the fresh creativeness of his diction 
and the elevated movement of his rhythm, Lucretius exercised 
a more powerful influence than any other on the art of his more 
perfect: successors, ‘ r , V; 

While the imaginative and emotional side of Roman poetry 
was so powerfully represented by Lucretius, attention was 
directed to its , , artistic side ;by a younger genera- ; Catuthisi 
tion, who moulded themselves in a great degree on . -■ . x 
Alexandrian models. Such were Valerius Cato , also, a dis- 
tinguished literary critic, and C. Licinius Calvus, an eminent 
orator. Of this small group of poets one only has survived, 
fortunately the mau of most genius; apiopg them, the; bosom- 
friend of Calvus, C. V alerius Catullus , , (84- 54) . He too was a 
new force in* Roman literature. He 1 was a provincial by , birijb 
although early brought into intimate relations with members of 
the great Roman families. The subjects of : his best art are 
taken immediately from his own life-— his loves, his friendships, 
his travels, his animosities, personal and political. His most 
original contribution to the substance of Roman literature was 
that he -first shaped into poetry the experience of his own heart, 
as it had been shaped by Alcaeus and Sappho in tjie early days 
of Greek poetry. No poet has surpassed him in the power of 
vitally reproducing the pleasure and pain of the. passing hour, not 
recalled by idealizing, reflection as in Horace,; nor overlaid with 
mythological ornament as in T^opertiuSy but in all the keenness 
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of immediate impression. He also introduced into Roman 
literature that personal as distinct from political or social satire 
which appears later in the Ep odes of Horace and the Epigrams 
of Martial. He anticipated Ovid in Recalling the stories of Greek 
mythology to a second poetical life. His greatest contribution to 
poetic art consisted in the perfection which he attained in the 
phalaecian, the pure iambic, and the scazon metres, and in the 
ease and grace with which he used the language of familiar 
intercourse, as distinct from that of the creative imagination, 
of the rostra , and of the schools, to give at once a lifelike and an 
artistic expression to his feelings. He has the interest of being 
the; last poet of the free republic. In his life and in his art he 
was the precursor of those poets who used their genius as the 
interpreter and minister of pleasure; but he rises above them 
in the spirit of personal independence, in his affection for his 
friends, in his* keen enjoyment of natural and simple pleasures, 
and in his power of giving vital expression to these feelings. 

Third Period: Augustan Age , 42 b.c . to a.d. 17 . 

The poetic impulse and culture communicated to Roman 
literature in the last years of the republic passed on without 
Influence : riny break of continuity into the literature of the 
of imperial succeeding age. One or two of the circle of Catullus 
institu- survived into that age; but an entirely new spirit 
tions. came over the literature of the new period, and it is 
by new men, educated indeed under the same literary influences, 
but living iri an altered world and belonging originally to a 
different order in the state, that the new spirit was expressed. 
The literature of the later republic reflects the sympathies and 
prejudices of an aristocratic class, sharing in the conduct of 
national affairs and living on terms of equality with one another; 
that of the Augustan age, first in its early serious enthusiasm, 
and then in the licence and levity of its later development, 
represents the hopes and aspirations with which the new mon- 
archy Was ushered into the world, and the pursuit of pleasure 
and amusement, which becomes the chief interest of a class cut 
off fro rh the higher energies of practical life, and moving in the 
defining and enervating atmosphere of an imperial court. The 
great' inspiring influence of the new literature was the enthusiasm 
produced first by the hope and afterwards by the fulfilment 
of the restoration of peace, order, national glory, under the rule 
of Augustus. All that the age longed for seemed to be embodied 
11 a man who had both in his own person and by inheritance 
the natural spell which sways the imagination of the world. 
The sentiment of hero-worship was at all times strong in the 
Romans, and no one was ever the object of more sincere as 
Well as simulated hero-worship than Augustus; It was not, 
hoWever, by his equals in station that the first feeling was likely 
to be entertained. The earliest to give expression to it was 
Virgil; but the spell was soon acknowledged by the colder 
and more worldly-wise Horace. The disgust aroused by the 
anti-national policy of Antony, and the danger to the empire 
which was averted by the result of the battle of Actium, com- 
bined with the confidence inspired by the new ruler to reconcile 
the great families as well as the great body of the people to the 
new order of things. 

: While the establishment of the empire produced a revival 
of national and imperial feeling, it suppressed all independent 
political thought and action. Hence the two great forms of 
prose literature which drew their nourishment from the struggles 
of political life, oratory and contemporary history, were arrested 
in their development. The main course of literature Was thus 
for a time diverted into poetry. That poetry in its most elevated 
form aimed at being the organ Of the new empire arid of realizing 
the national ideals of life and character under its auspices; 
and in carrying Out this aim it sought to recall the great memories 
of the past. It became also the organ of the pleasures and 
interests of private life, the chief motives of which were the 
love of nature arid the passion of love. It sought also to make 
the art arid poetry of Greece live a mew artistic life. Satire, 
debarred from comment on political action, turned to social 
arid individual life/ : and s combined with the newly-developed 


taste for ethical analysis and reflection introduced by Cicero. 
One great work had still to be done in prose — -a retrospect of 
the past history of the state from an idealizing and romanticizing 
point of view. .> For that work the Augustan age, as the end of 
one great cycle of events and the beginning of another, was 
eminently suited, and a writer who, by his gifts of imagination 
and sympathy, was perhaps better fitted than any other man 
of antiquity for the task, and who through the whole of this 
period lived a life of literary leisure, was found to do justice to 
the subject. i ■ 

Although the age did not afford free scope and stimulus to 
individual energy and enterprise, it furnished more material 
and social advantages for The peaceful cultivation of letters. 
The new influence of patronage, which in other times has chilled 
the genial current of literature, become, iri the person of Maecenas; 
the medium through which literature and the imperial policy 
were brought into union. Poetry thus acquired the tone of the 
world, kept in close connexion with the chief source of national 
life, while it was cultivated to the highest pitch of artistic per- 
fection under the most favourable conditions of leisure and 
freedom from the distractions and anxieties of life. 

The earliest in the order of time of the poets who adorn this 
age — P. Vergilius Maro or Virgil (70-19) — is also the greatest 
in genius, the most richly cultivated, and 1 ' the most \lrgil. 
perfect in art. He is the idealizing poet of the hopes 
and aspirations and of the purer and happier life of which the 
age seemed to contain the promise. He elevates the present 
by associating it with the past and future of the world, arid 
sanctifies it by seeing in it the fulfilment of a divine purpose. 
Virgil is the true representative poet of Rome and Italy, of 
national glory and of the beauty of nature, the artist in whom 
all the efforts of the past were made perfect, and the unapproach- 
able standard of excellence to future times. While more richly 
endowed with sensibility to all native influences, he was more 
deeply iiribued than any of his contemporaries with the poetry; 
the thought and the learning of Greece. The earliest efforts 
of . his art (the Eclogues) reproduce the cadences, the diction 
and the pastoral fancies of Theocritus; but even in these imi- 
tative poems of his youth Virgil shows a perfect mastery of his 
materials. The Latin hexameter, which in Ennius and Lucretius 
was the organ of the more dignified and majestic emotions, 
became in his hands the most perfect measure in which the 
softer and more luxurious sentiment of nature has been ex- 
pressed. The sentiment of Italian scenery and the love which 
the Italian peasant has for the familiar sights and sounds of his 
home found a voice which never can pass away. 

In the Georgies we are struck by the great advance in the 
originality and self-dependence of the artist, in the mature 
perfection of his workmariship, in the deepening and "strengthen- 
ing of all his sympathies and convictions. His genius still works 
under forms prescribed by Greek art, and under the disadvantage 
of having a practical and utilitarian aim imposed on it. But 
he has ever in form so far surpassed his originals that he alone 
has gained for the pure didactic poem a place among the highest 
forms of serious poetry, while he has so transmuted his material 
that, without violation of truth, he has made the whole poem 
alive with poetic feeling. The homeliest details of the farmer’s 
work are transfigured through the poet’s love of nature; through 
his' religious feeling and his pious sympathy with the sanctities 
of human affection; through his patriotic sympathy with the 
national greatness; and through the rich allusiveness of his 
art to everything in poetry and legend which can illustrate and 
glorify his theme. 

In the Eclogues and Georgies Virgil is the idealizing poet of 
the old simple and hardy life of Italy, a& the imagination could 
conceive of it in an altered world. In the Aeneid he is the 
idealizing poet of national glory, as manifested in the person of 
Augustris. The epic of national life, vividly conceived but 
rudely executed by Ennius/ was perfected in the years that 
followed the decisive victory at Actium. To do justice to his 
idea Virgil enters into rivalry with a greater poet than’ Those 
whom he had equalled Or surpassed iri hte previous works. And, 
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though he camtot unroll before us the page of heroic action with 


form seems to have presented itself as the most natural vehicle 


the power; and majesty of Homer, yet by the sympathy with 
which he realizes the idea of Rome, and by the power with which 
he has used the details of tradition, of local scenes, of religious 
usage, to embody it, he has built up in the form of an epic 
poem the most enduring and the most artistically constructed 
monument of national grandeur. 

The second great poet of the time — Q. Horatius Flaccus Or 
Horace (68-8) is both the realist and the idealist of his age. If 
Horace we waIlt to know the actual lives, manners and ways 
of thinking of the Romans of the generation succeeding 
the overthrow of the republic it is in the Satires and partially in 
the Epistles of Horace that we shall find them. If we ask what 
that time provided to stir the fancy and move the mood of 
imaginative reflection, it is in the lyrical poems pf Horace that 
we shall find: the most varied and trustworthy answer. His 
literary activity extends over about thirty years and naturally 
divides itself into three periods, each marked by a distinct 
character. The first— extending from about 40 to 29— is that of 
the Epodes and Satires. In the former he imitates the Greek poet 
Archilochus, but takes his subjects from the men, women and 
incidents of the day. Personality is the essence of his Epodes) in 
the Satires it is used merely as illustrative of general tendencies. 
In the Satires we find realistic pictures of social life, and the 
conduot and opinions of the world submitted to the standard of 
good feeling and common sense. The style of the Epodes is 
pointed and epigrammatic, that of the Satires, natural and 
familiar. The hexameter no longer, as in Lucilius, moves awk- 
wardly as if , in fetters, but, like the language of Terence, of 
Catullus in his lighter pieces, of Cicero in his letters to Atticus, 
adapts itself to the everyday intercourse of life. The next period 
is the meridian of his genius, the time of his greatest lyrical 
inspiration, which he himself associates with the peace and 
leisure secured to him by his Sabine farm. The life of pleasure 
Which he had lived in his youth comes back to him, not as it was 
in its actual distractions and disappointments, but in the idealiz- 
ing light of meditative retrospect. He had not only become 
reconciled to the new order of things, but was moved by his 
intimate friendship with Maecenas to aid in raising the world 
to sympathy with the imperial rule through the medium of his 
lyrical inspiration, as Virgil had through the glory of his epic art. 
With the completion of the three books of Odes he cast aside for 
a time the office of the vates , and resumed that of the critical spec- 
tator of human life, but in the spirit of a moralist rather than a 
satirist. He feels the increasing languor of the time as well as the 
languor of advancing years, and seeks to encourage younger men 
to take up the roleiof lyrical poetry, while he devotes himself to 
the contemplation of the true art of living. Self-culture rather 
than the fulfilment of public or social duty* as in the moral 
teaching of Cicero, is the aim of his teaching; and in this we 
recognize the influence of the empire in throwing the individual 
back on himself. As Cicero tones down his oratory in his moral 
treatises, so Horace tones down the fervour of his lyrical utter- 
ances in his Epistles , and thus produces a. style combining the ease 
of the best epistolary style with the grace and concentration of 
poetry — the style, as it has been called, of “ idealized common 
sense,’ ’ that of the urbanus and cultivated man of the world who 
is also in his hours of inspiration a genuine poet. In the last 
ten years of hjs life Horace resumed his lyrical function for a 
time, under . pressure of the imperial command, and produced 
some of the most exquisite and mature products of his art. 
But his chief activity is devoted to criticism. He first vindicates 
the claims of his own age to literary pre-eminence, and then seeks 
to stimulate the younger writers of the day to what he regarded 
as the manlier forms of poetry, and especially to the tragic 
drama, which seemed for a short time to give promise of an 
artistic revival. , 

But the poetry of the latter half of the Augustan age destined 
to survive did not follow the lines either of lyrical or of dramatic 
art marked out by Horace. The latest form of poetry adopted 
• from Greece and destined to gain and permanently to hold the ear 
of the world was the elegy. From the tiihe of Mimn^rmus this 


for the poetry of pleasure in an age of luxury* refinement and 
incipient decay. Its facile flow and rhythm seem to adapt it 
to the expression and illustration of personal feeling. It goes, to 
the mind of the reader through a medium of sentiment rather 
than of continuous thought or imaginative illustration. The 
greatest masters of this kind of poetry are the elegiac poets of 
the Augustan age— Tibullus, Propertius and Ovid. 

Of the ill-fated C. Cornelius Gallus, their predecessor, we have 
but a single pentameter remaining. Of the three Tibullus 
(c. 54-19) is the most refined and tender. As the poet, ribulius- 
of love he gives utterance to the pensive melancholy 
rather than to the pleasures associated with it. In his sympathy 
with the life and beliefs of the country people he shows an affinity 
both to the idyllic spirit and to the piety : of Virgil. I There is 
something, too, in his fastidious refinement and: in his- shrinking 
from the rough contact of life that reminds us of the English 
poet Gray. < 

A poet of more strength and more powerful imagination, but 
of less refinement in his life and less exquisite taste in his art, 
is Sextus Propertius (c. 50 ~c. 15). His youth was a Propertius. 
more stormy one than that of Tibullus, . and was 1. 
passed, not like his, among the “healthy woods ” of : his 
country estate, but amid all the licence of the capital. His 
passion fbr Cynthia, the theme of his most finished poetry, is 
second only in interest to that of Catullus for Lesbia; and 
Cynthia in her fascination and caprices seems a more real and 
intelligible personage than the idealized object first of the 
idolatry and afterwards of the malediction of Catullus. Pro- 
pertius is a less accomplished artist and a less equably pleasing 
writer than either Tibullus or Gvid, but he' shows more power 
of dealing gravely with a great or tragic situation than either of 
them, and his diction and rhythm give frequent proof; of a 
concentrated force of conception and a corresponding movement 
of imaginative feeling which remind us of Lucretius. 

The most facile and brilliant of the elegiac poets and the 
least serious in tone and spirit is P. O vidius Naso or Ovid (43 B.c^ 
a.d. 18). As an amatory poet he is the poet of pleasure 0v/dL 
and intrigue rather than of tender sentiment or 
absorbing passion. Though he treated his subject in relation to 
himself with more levity and irony than real feeling, yet by his 
sparkling wit and fancy he created a literature of sentiment and 
adventure adapted to amuse the idle and luxurious society pf 
which the elder Julia was the centre. His power of continuous 
narrative is best seen in the Metamorphoses , written in hexameters 
to which he has imparted a rapidity and precision of movement 
more suited to romantic and picturesque narrative than ; t be 
weighty self-restrained verse of Virgil. In his Fasti he treats a 
subject of national interest; it is not, however, through the 
strength of Roman sentiment but through the power of vividly 
conceiving and narrating stories of strong human interest that 
the poem lives. In his latest works — the Tristia and Ex Fonto 
— he imparts the interest of personal confessions to the record of 
a unique experience. Latin poetry is more rich in the expression 
of personal feeling than of dramatic realism. In Ovid we have 
both. We know him in the- intense liveliness of his feeling and the 
human weakness of his nature more intimately than any other 
writer of antiquity, except perhaps Cicero. As Virgil marks the 
point of matures! excellence in poetic diction and rhythm, Oyid 
marks that of the greatest facility. 

The Augustan age was one of those great eras in the world 
like the era succeeding the Persian War in Greece, the Eliza- 
bethan age in England, and the beginning of the 19th Livy 

century in Europe; in which what seems a new spring : r 

of national and individual life calls out' an idealizing retrospect 
of the past. As the present seems full of new life, the past seems 
rich in glory and the future in hope. The past of Rome had 
always a peculiar fascination for Roman writers. Virgil in a 
supreme degree, and Horace, Propertius and Ovid in a less 
degree, had expressed in their poetry the romance of the past. 
But it was in the great . historical work of T. Livius or Livy 
(59 B.Ci-A.D. 17) that the record of the national life received its 
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riiost systematic exposition. Its execution' was theworkof a life j 
prolonged- through the languor and dissolution following S 6 soon J 
upon the promise of the new era, during which time the past 
became glorified by contrast ; with the disheartening aspect of 
the present. The value of the work consists not in any power 
Of critical investigation or weighing of historical evidence but in 
the intense sympathy of the Writer with the national ideal, and 
the vivid imagination with which under the influence of this 
sympathy he gives life to the events and personages, the wars 
and political struggles j of times remote from his own. He makes 
us feel more than any one the majesty of the Roman state, of its 
great magistracies* and of the august council' by which its policy 
was guided. And, while he makes the words senatus 1 populusque 
Romanus full of significance for all times, no one realizes with 
more enthusiasm all:, that is- implied in the words ' imperiunt 
; Rdfhdnum and 1 the great military qualities of head' and heart by 
which that empire Was acquired and maintained. The vast scale 
on which the work was conceived and the thoroughness of artistic 
execution with which the details are finished are characteristically 
Roman. The prose style of Rome, as a vehicle for the continuous 
narration of events Coloured by a rich and picturesque imagina- 
tion and instinct With dignified emotion, attained its perfection 
in Livy. 1 ‘ 1 " " > — . : 

Fourth Period: The Silver Age, from a.d. if to about 136. 

For more 5 than a century after the death of Augustus Roman 
literature continues to flow in the old channels. Though drawing 
Charao from the provinces, Rome remains the centre of the 
teristics literary movement. The characteristics of the great 
of post* writers are essentially national, not provincial nor 

Augustan cosmopolitan! In prose the old forms— oratory, 
history, ■ the epistle, treatises or dialogues on ethical 
and literary questions— continue to be cultivated. Scientific 
and practical subjects , 1 such as natural history, architecture, 
medicine, agriculture, are treated in more elaborate literary style; 
The old Roman saMrd is developed into something like the 
modern prose novel. In the various provinces of poetry, while 
there is little novelty or inspiration, there is abundance of industry 
and ambitious effort. The national love of works of large 
compass shows itself in the production of long epic poems! both 
of 1 the historic and of the imitative Alexandrian type. The 
imitative and rhetorical tastes of Rome showed themselves 
in the j composition of exotic tragedies, as remote in spirit and 
character from Greek as from Roman life, of which the only 
extant specimens are those attributed to the younger Seneca: 
The Composition of didactic, lyrical and elegiac poetry also was 
the accomplishment and pastime of an educated dilettante class, . 
the only extant specimens of arty interest being some of the 
Silvae ■ of Statius. The only voice With which the poet of this 
age can express himself with force and sincerity is that of satire 
and satiric epigram. We find now only imitative echoes of the old 
music Created by Virgil and others, as in Statius, or . powerful 
declamation, as in ! Lucan arid Juvenal. There is a deterioration 
iri the diction as well as in the music of poetry. The elaborate 
literary culture' of the Augustan age has done something to 
impair the’ native force of the Latin idiom. The language of ; 
literature, in the most elaborate kind of prose as well as poetry, 
loses all ring of popular speech. The old oratorical tastes and ; 
aptitudes find their outlet in public recitations and the practice of : 
declamation. Forced and distorted expression,' exaggerated j 
erriphasis, point and antithesis, an affected prettiness, are studied 
With bile view of ? gaining the applause of audiences who thronged j 
f he lecture and rifecitation rooms in search of temporary excite- 
ment. Education is more widely diffused,, but is less thorough, 
less leisurely in its method, derived less than before from the j 
purer sources of culture; The precocious immaturity of Lucan’s 
career affords a marked contrast to the long preparation of j 
Virgil arid Horace for their high office. Although there are some 
works of this so-called Silver Age of considerable and one at 
least of supreme interest, from the irisight they afford into the * 
experience 1 of a century of organized despotism and its. effect on j 
the ^spiritual life of the ancient World, it cannot be doubted that 


the steady literary decline which characterized the- last centuries 
Of paganism was beginning before the death of Ovid arid Livy. ! " 

The influences which had inspired republican and! Augustan 
literature were the artistic impulse derived from a familiarity 
with the great works of Greek genius, becoming more intimate 
with every new generation; the spell of Rome over the imagina- 
tion of the kindred Italian races* the charm of Italy, and the 
vivid sensibility of the Italian temperament. These influences 
were certainly much less operative in the first century of the 
empire." The imitative impulse, which had much of the character 
of a creative impulse, and had resulted in the appropriation of 
the forms of poetry suited to the Roman and Italian character 
and of the metres suited to the genius of the Latin language, no 
longer stimulated * to artistic effort. The great sources of Greek 
poetry were no longer regarded, as they' were by Lucretius and 
Virgil, as sacred, untasted springs, to be approached in a spirit 
of enthusiasm tempered with reverence. We have the testimony 
of two men of shrewd common sense and masculine understanding 
-—Martial arid Juvenal — to the stale and lifeless character of the 
art of ; the Silver Age, which sought to reproduce in the form of 
epics, tragedies and elegies the bright fancies of the Greek 
mythology. 1 

The idea of Rome; owing to the antagonism between the policy 
of the government and the sympathies of the class by which 
literature was favoured and cultivated, could no longe* be an 
inspiring - motive, as it had been in the literature of the republic 
and of the Augustan age. The spirit of Rome appears only 1 as 
animating the protest of Lucan, the satire of Persius and Juvenal, 
the sombre picture which Tacitus paints of the annals of the 
empire. Oratory is no longer an independent voice appealing to 
sentiments of Roman dignity, but the weapon of the “ informers ” 
{delator es ) , wielded for their owh advancement and the destruc- 
tion of that class which, even in their degeneracy, retained most 
sympathy with the national traditions. Roman history was no 
longer a record of national glory, stimulating the patriotism arid 
flattering the pride of all Roman citizens, but a personal eulogy 
or a personal invective, according as servility to a present or 
hatred of a recent ruler was the motive which animated it. ■ 

The charm of Italian scenes still remained the same, but the 
fresh and inspiring feeling of nature gave place to the mere 
sensuous gratification derived from the luxurious and artificial 
beauty of the country villa. The idealizing poetry of passion, 
which found a genuine voice in Catullus arid the elegiac poets, 
could riot' prolong itself through the exhausting licence of suc- 
cessive generations. The vigorous vitality which gives interest 
to the personality of Catullus, Propertius and Ovid no longer 
characterizes their successors. The pathos of natural affection 
is occasionally recognized in Statius and more rarely in Martial, 
but it has not the depth of tenderness found in Lucretius and 
Virgil. The wealth and luxury of successive generations, the 
monotonous routine of life, the separation of the educated 
class from the higher work of the world* have produced then: 
enervating arid paralysing effect on the mainsprings of poetic 
and imaginative feeling. : • 

New elements, however, appear in the literature of this period. 
As the result of the severance frorii the active interests of life, 
a new interest is awakened in the tinner life of the 
individual: The immorality of Roman ' society not 
only affords abundant material to the satirist, but elements . 
deepens the consciousness of moral evil in purer and 
more thoughtful minds. To these causes we attribute the patho- 
logical observation of Seneca and Tacitus, ; the new sense of 
purity in Persiusi called out by contrast with the impurity 
around him, the glowing if somewhat sensational exaggeration 
of Juvenal, the vivid characterization of Martial. The literature 
of no time presents so powerfully the contrast between moral 
good and evil. In this respect it is truly representative of the 
life of the age. Another new element is the influence of a new 
race. In the two preceding periods the rapid diffusion of literary 
culture following the Social. War and the first Civil War was seen 
to awaken into new life the: elements of original genius iri Italy 
and Cisalpine Gaul. In the, first century of the empire a similar 
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resplt was produced by, t}ie; diffusion of that culture in the 
!4^tpct§ of rSf>aiii. .^e fervid tempemme*fe of. a fresh 
and vigorous. rage,; which,, re^iy^-.tjbe Latin discipline just as 
Latiuni had ; twp or three centuries previously received the 
Greek . discipline, revealed itself in the writings of the Senecas, 
Lucan,! Quintilian, -Martial a^ who in their own time 

added literary distinction to jthe Spanish towns from which 
they, came. The new extraneous: element introduced into 
L-pntan literature draws into greater prominence the character-, 
istics -of the last great representatives, of the ; genuine Roman 
and Italian? spirit— the historian Tacitus and the satirist Juvenal. 

On the whole this- century shows,: in form, language and 
substance,, the signs of literary decay. JBut it isstill fi capable 
of t pi:oducing men of original force; . it, still maintains: the tradi- 
tion^ of a happier time; it, is still alive to.. the value of literary 
culture, and endeavours by minute attention tp style to produce 
new effects. : Though it was not one of the great eras in the annals 
of literature, yet the century which produced Martial, Juvenal 
and Tacitus cannot be pronounced barren in literary originality, 
nor that yvhich produced Seneca and Quintilian; devoid of culture 
and litprary taste. ..... .. ; .... .... 

Tfiis: fourth period is itself subdivided into three divisions;; 

(1) . from the accession, of Tiberius, to the death of Nero, 68r-; 
the most important part, of it being the Neronian age, 54 to 68 ; . 

(2) ; thp , Flavian, era, from the death of Nero , to the death of 

Lomitian, 96; (3) the reigns of Nerva and Trajan and part of 
the reign of Hadrian. . ; 

w i; For a generation after the death of Augustus np new 
original literary force appeared. The later poetry of the Augus- 
Period t tan age had ended in trifling dilettantism, v for the 
from continuance of which the atmosphere of the , cpurt 
J ib f^ us was no longer favourable. The class by which lit era- 
6 . ture was encouraged had become both enervated and; 

terrorized. The most remarkable poetical product of the; time is, 
the long-neglected astrological poem of Manilius which was 
written at the beginning of Tiberius’s reign. . Its vigour and 
originality, have had . scanty justice; done to them owing to the 
difficulty, of the subject-matter and the style, and the corruptions 
which still disfigure its ; text, Very different has been the fate 
of the Fables of Phaedrus. This slight work of a Macedonian 
freedman, .destitute of national significance and representative 
in its, morality only of the spirit of cosmopolitan individualism, 
owes its vogue to its easy JLatinjty and popular subject-matter. 
Of the prose writers C. Velleius Paterculus, the historian, and 
Valerius Maximus, the collector of anecdotes, are the most 
important. A. Cornelius; Celsus /composed a series of technical 
handbooks, one pf whjch, upon medicine, has survived. Its 
purity, of style and the fact, that it was long a standard work 
entitle it to a mention here. The traditional culture was still, 
howeyer, maintained, and the age was rich in grammarians and 
rhetoricians, The new profession of the delator must have given 
4 stimulus to- oratory, A high ideal, of culture, literary as, well 
as practical, was realized in Germanicus, which seems to have 
been transmitted to his daughter Agrippina, whose patronage of 
Seneca had important results in the next generation. The reign 
of Claudius was a time in which antiquarian learning, grarm 
matical studies, and jurisprudence were cultivated, but no 
important additions , were made to literature. A fresh impulse 
was given, to letters on the accession of Nero, and this was partly 
due to the theatrical and artistic tastes of the young emperor, 
Tour writers of the Neronian age still possess considerable 
interest, — L. Annaeus Seneca, M. Annaeus Lucanus, A. Persius 
Flaccus .and . Tetronius, Arbiter. The first three represent the 
spirit pf fheir age by exhibiting the power pf the Stoic philosophy 
as. a moral, political and religious force; tjie last is the most 
cynical exponent of the depravity of the time. Seneca (c, 5 B.C - 
A.D.; 65) is less than Persius, : a pure Stoic, and more of a 
moralist and pathological observer of man’s inner life. He makes 
the commonplaces of; a cosmopolitan philosophy interesting 
by his abundant illustration drawn from tjhe private and social 
life pf liis contemporaries. Ftp lias knowledge of the world; 
tjie s^pplene^s of a cpmif^F^^aftisL vivacity, apdrthe: ingenifnt 


: amoenum attributed to him by. Tacitus, thp fruit of which , js ? 
sometimes seen in the “ honeyed; phrases ” , (mentioned by 
j Petronius— pure aspirations combined with inconsistency of 
purpose— the inconsistency of one who tries to make the best* 
of two worlds, the ideal inner life and the successful real life 
; in. the atmosphere of a most corrupt court. The; Fharsdl ^0 
Lucan (39-65), with Cato as its ; hero, is essentially a Stoic mani- 
festo of the opposition. It is written with the force and fervour 
of extreme youth and with the literary ambition of : a raCC as 
yet new tp the discipline pf intellectual culture, and is charac^ 
terized by rhetorical rather than poetical imagination./ - The 
| six short Satires of Persius (34-62) are the purest product of ; 
I Stoicism— a Stoicism that had found in a contemporary; Thraseaf 
; a more rational and practical hero than Cato. . But no important 
' writer of antiquity has less literary charm than . Persius- In; 
: avoiding, the literary conceits and fopperies which he- satirizes, 
he has recourse to the, most unnatural contortions of expression, 
Of hardly greater length are , the seven eclogues' of T. Calpurnius: 
Siculus, written at the beginning of the reign of Nero, which 
are not without grace and facility of diction/ Of the works, 
of the time that which from a human point of view is perhaps 
; the most detestable in ancient literature has the ; most genuine; 
literary quality, the fragment of a prose novel— the Satyricon—, 
\ of Petrpniusv (d. 66) . It is most, sincere jn its representation, 

| least artificial iu diction,, most penetrating in its satire, most 
just in its criticism of art and style. < 

* 2 > A greater sobriety of tone was introduced both into life 
and literature with; the. accession of , Vespasian. The time was,, 
however, characterized rather by good sense and 
industry thah by original genius. Under Vespasian Age of 
C. Plinius Secundus, or Pliny the elder (compiler of ; the j 

Natural History, an encyclopaedic; treatise, 23-79), 
is the most important prose writer, and C. Valerius Flaccus 
Setinus Balbus, author of the Argonautica (d. c. 90), the most 
important among the writers of poetry. The reign of Domitian, 
although it silenced the more independent spirits of the time, 
Tacitus and Juvenal, witnessed more important contributions 
to Roman literature than any age since the Augustan, —among 
them the Institutes of Quintilian, the Punic War oi Silius Italicus, 
the epics and thei Silvae of ‘Statius, and. the Epigrams of Martial.; » 

; M, F abius Quintilianus, or Quintilian fa. 35-9 s)y is brought forward 
I by Juvenal, as a unique .instance; of ; a thoroughly successful 
man of letters, of one not belonging by birth to the rich or official 
class, who had risen, to wealth and honours through literature. 
He was well, adapted to his timg by his good , sense and sobriety. 
;of judgment. His criticism is just and true rather than subtle , 
-or ingenious, and has thus stood the test of the judgment of : 
af terrtinies. . The poem pf Ti. Catius Silius Italicus (25-191) > 
is a proof of. the industry and literary ambition of members 
of the rich official class. Of the epic ppets, of the Silver Age 
P. Papinius Statius (c. 45-96) shows the, greatest technical ; 
skill and the richest pictorial fancy in, the execution of detail; 
but his epics have no true inspiring motive, and, although the 
■recitation of the Thebaid could attract and charm an audience. , 
in the days of Juvenal, it really belongs to the class of poems 
’so unsparingly condemned both by him and Martial. In the 
Silvae,. though many of them have little root in the deeper 
feelings of human 1 nature, we find occasionally more than in 
;any poetry after the Augustan age something; of the - purer, 
charm and pathos of life. But it is not in the Silvae, npr in the 
epics and tragedies of the time, nor in the cultivated criticism 
of Quintilian that the age of Domitian lives for us, : Tt is in the 
Epigrams oi M. Valerius Martialis or Martial (c. 45-104) that 
we have a true image of the average sensual frivolous life of 
Rome at the end of the 1st century, seen through a medium 
of wit and humour,: but undistorted by the exaggeration which 
moral indignation and the love of effect add to the representation 
of Juvenal. Martial represents his age in his Epigrams > as ; 
Horace does his in his Satires and Qdes, with more variety and , 
incisive fpi;ce: in his sketches, though with much less poetic; 
charm and serious meaning- We know- the daily life, the famHiar 
personages, the outward aspect pf Rome in the, age pf Domitian 
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better ' ■ than at any other period of Roman history- • and this 
knowledge 1 we owe to Martial. 

3. But it was under 1 Nerva and Trajan that the greatest and 
riiOst truly representative works of the empire were written. 
Period of Thed nnals and Histories of Cornelius Tacitus (54-119), 
Ndrva, with the supplementary Life of Agricola and the 
Trajan Germania , and the Satires of D. Iunius Iuvenalis or 
ff d d / Juvenal (c. 47-130), sum up for posterity the moral 
- : t experience of the Roman world from the accession 

of Tiberius to the death of Domitian. The generous scorn 
and- pathos of the historian acting on extraordinary gifts of 
imaginative insight and characterization, and the fierce indigna- 
tion of the’ satirist finding its vent in exaggerating realism/ 
doubtless to some extent warped their impressions; nevertheless 
their works are the last voices expressive of the freedom and 
manly virtue of the ancient world. In them alone among the 
writers of the empire the spirit of the Roman republic seems to 
revive* The Letters of C. Plinius Caecilius Secundus or Pliny 
the Younger (61-c. 115), though they do not contradict the 
representation of Tacitus and Juvenal regarded as an exposure 
of the political degradation and moral corruption of prominent 
individuals and classes, do much to modify the pervadingly 
tragic and sombre character of their representation. 

: With the death of Juvenal, the most important part of whose 
Activity falls in the reign of Trajan, Latin literature as an 
original and national expression of the experience, character, 
rind sentiment of the Roman state and empire, and as one of the 
great literatures of the world, may be considered closed. 

Later Writers. 

"What remains to describe is little but death and decay. 
Poetry died first; the paucity of writings in verse is matched 
by their insignificance. For two centuries after Juvenal there 
are no names but those of Q. Serenus Sammonicus, with his 
pharmacopoeia in verse (c. 225), and M. Aurelius Olympius 
Nemesianus, who wrote a few feeble eclogues and (283) a dull 
piece on the training of dogs for the chase. Towards the middle 
of the 4th century we have Decimus Magnus Ausonius, a professor 
of Bordeaux aftd afterwards consul (379), whose style is as 
little like that of classical poetry as is his prosody. His Mosella, 
a detailed description of the river Moselle, is the least unattractive 
of his works. A little better is his contemporary, Rufius Festus 
Avienus, who made some free translations of astronomical and 
geographical poems in Greek. A generation later, in what 
might be called the expiring effort of Latin poetry, appeared 
two writers of much greater merit. The first is Claudius 
Claudianus (c. 400), a native of Alexandria and the court poet 
of the emperor Honorius and his minister Stilicho. Claudian 
■■ may be properly styled the last of the' poets of Rome. 

au an. ^ breathes the old national spirit, and his mastery 
of classical idiom and versification is for his age extraordinary. 
Something of the same' may be seen in Rutilius Namatianus, 
a Gaul by birth, who wrote in 416 a description of his voyage 
from the capital to his native land, which contains the most 
glowing eulogy of - Rome ever penned by an ancient hand. 
Of the Christian “ poets ” only Aurelius Prudentius Clemens 
(cV 348-410) need be mentioned. He was well read in the 
ancient literature; but the task of embodying the Christian 
spirit in the classical form was one* far beyond his powers. 

The vitality of the prose literature was not much greater though ' 
its complete extinction was from the nature of the case impossible. 
Suetonius The most important writer in the age succeeding 
* Juvenal was the biographer C. Suetonius Tranquillus 
(c. 75-160),' whose work is more valuable for its matter 
than its manner. 1 His style is simple and direct, but has hardly 
any other merit. A little later the rise of M. Cornelius Fronto 
(c. 160^175), a native of Cirta, marks the beginning of an African 
influence. Fronto, a distinguished orator and intimate friend 
of the emperor M. Aurelius, broke away from the traditional 
Latin of the Silver arid Golden ages, and took as his models the 
pre-classical authors! The reaction was shortlived; but the 
same affectation of antiquity is seen in the writings of Apuleius, 


also an African, who lived a little later than Fronto and was 
a man of much greater natural parts. In his Metamorphoses ) 
which were based upon a Greek original, he takes the 
wonderful story of the adventures of Lucius of Madaura, pu e us ' 

and interweaves the famous legend of Cupid and Psyche. His 
bizarre and mystical style has a strange fascination for the 
reader; but there is nothing Roman or Italian about it. Two 
epitomists of previous histories may be mentioned: JustintiS 
(of uncertain date) who abridged the history of Pompeius Trogus, 
an Augustan writer; and P. Annius Florus, who wrote in the 
reign of Hadrian a rhetorical sketch based upon Livy. The 
Historia Augusta , which includes the lives of the emperors 
from Hadrian to Numerianus (117—284), is the work of six 
writers, four of whom wrote under Diocletian and two under 
Constantine. It is a collection of personal memoirs of Jittle 
historical importance, and marked by puerility and poverty 
of style. Ammianus Marcellinus (c. 330-400) had a higher 
conception of the historian’s function. His narrative .of the 
years 353-378 (all that now remains) is honest and straightfor- 
ward, but his diction is awkward and obscure. The last pagan 
prose writer who need be mentioned is Q. Aurelius Symmachus 
(c. 350-410), the author of some speeches and a collection of 
letters. All the art of his ornate and courtly periods cannot 
disguise the fact that there was nothing now for paganism to say. 

It is in Christian writers alone that we find the vigour of life; 
The earliest work of Christian apologetics is the Octavius or 
Minucius Felix, a contemporary of Fronto. It is 
written in pure Latin and is strongly tinged by classical 
influences. Quite different is the work of “the 
fierce Tertullian,” Q. Septimius Florens Tertullianus (c. 150-230), 
a native of Carthage, the most vigorous of the Latin champions 
of the new faith. His style shows the African revolt of which we 
have already spoken, and in its medley of archaisms, Graecisms 
and Hebraisms reveals the strength of the disintegrating forces 
at work upon the Latin language. A more commanding figure 
is that of Aurelius Augustinus or St Augustine (354-430), bishop 
of Hippo, who for comprehensiveness and dialectical power 
stands out in the same way as Hieronymus or St Jerome (c.331 
or 340-420), a native of Stridon in Dalmatia, does for many- 
sided learning and scholarship. 

The decline of literature proper was attended by an increased 
output of grammatical and critical studies. From the time of 
L. Aelius Stilo Praeconinus, who was the teacher of Gram 
Varro and Cicero, much interest had been taken in Marians. 
literary and linguistic problems at Rome. Varro 
under the republic, and M. Verrius Flaccus in the Augustan 
age, had busied themselves with lexicography and etymology. 
The grammarian M. Valerius Probus (c. a.d. 60) was the first 
critical editor of Latin texts. In the next century we have 
Velius Longus’s treatise De Ortho graphia , . and then a much 
more important work, the Nodes Atticae of Aulus Gellius, and 
(c. 200) a treatise in verse by Terentianus, an African, upon 
Latin pronunciation, prosody and metre. Somewhat later 
are the commentators on Terence and Horace, Helenius Aero 
and Pomponius Porphyrio. The tradition was continued in 
the 4th century by Nonius Marcellus and C. Marius Victorinus, 
both Africans; Aelius Donatus, the grammarian and commen- 
tator On Terence and Virgil, Flavius Sosipater Charisius and 
Diomedes, and Servius, the author of a valuable commentary 
on Virgil. Ambrosius Macrobius Theodosius (c. 400) wrote a 
treatise on Cicero’s S omnium Scipionis and seven books of 
miscellanies {Saturnalia) ; and Martianus Capella (c. 430), a 
native of Africa, published a compendium of the seven liberal 
arts, written in a mixture of prose arid verse, with some literary 
pretensions. The last grammarian who need be named is the 
most widely known of all, the celebrated Priscianus, who pub- 
lished his text-book at Constantinople probably in the middle 
of the 5th century. 

In jurisprudence, which may be regarded as one of the outlying 
regions of literature, Roman genius had had some of its greatest 
triumphs, and, if we take account of the “ codes,” was active 
to the end. The most distinguished of the early jurists (whosv 
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works are lost) were Q. Muciiis Scaeyola, who died in 82 B.e., 
and ; following him Ser. Sulpicius Rufus, who died in 43 B.c. 
Jurists Augustan age M. Antistius Labeo and C. Ateius 

Capito headed two opposing schools in jurispru- 
dence, Labeo, being an advocate of method and reform, and 
Capito being a conservative and empiricist. The strife, which 
reflects the controversy between the analogists ” and the 
“ anomalists ” in philology, continued long after their death. 
Salvius Julianus was entrusted by Hadrian with the task of 
reducing into shape the immense mass of law which had grown 
up in the edicts of successive praetors— thus taking the first 
step towards a code. Sex. Pomponius, a contemporary, wrote 
an important legal manual of which fragments are preserved. 
The most celebrated handbook, however, is the Institutions 
of Gaius, who lived under Antoriius Pius — a model of what such 
treatises should be. The most eminent of all the Roman jurists 
was Aemilius Papinianus, the intimate friend of Sep timius 
Severus; of his works only fragments remain. Other consider- 
able writers Were the prolific Domititis Ulpianus (c. 215) and 
Julius Paulus, his contemporary. The last juristical writer of 
note was Herennius Modestinus (c. 240). But though the line 
of great lawyers had ceased, the effects of their work remained 
and are clearly visible long after in the “ codes — the code of 
Theodosius (438) and the still more famous code of Justinian 
(529 and 533), with which is associated the name of Triboniarius. 

BiBLIOGRAPHY.-yThe most full and satisfactory modern account 
>of Latin literature is M. Schanz’s Geschichte der romischen Litter atur. 
The best in English is the translation by ,C. C. Warr of W- S. Teuffel 
and; L. Schwabe’s History of .Roman Literature. J. W. Mackail’s 
short History of Latin Literature is full of excellent literary and 
aesthetic criticisms on the writers. C. Lamarre’s Histoire de la 
iitterature latine (1901, with specimens) only deals with the writers of 
the republic. W. Y. Sellar’s, Roman Poets of the Republic and Poets 
of the Augustan Age, and R. Y. Tyrrell’s Lectures on Latin Poetry, 
will also be found of service. A concise account of the various Latin 
Writers and their works, together with bibliographies, is given in 
J. E. B. Mayor’s Bibliographical Clue to Latin Literature (1879), which 
is based on a German work by E. Hiibner. See also the separate 
bibliographies to the articles on individual writers. 

(W.Y. S.;J. P. P.) 

LATINUS, in Roman legend, king of the aborigines in Latium, 
and eponymous hero of the Latin race. In Hesiod ( Theogony , 
1013) he is the son of Odysseus and Circe, and ruler of the Tyr- 
senians; in Virgil, the son of Faunus and the nymph Marica, 
a national genealogy being substituted for the Hesiodic, which 
probably originated from a Greek source. Latinus was a 
shadowy personality, invented to explain the origin of Rome 
and its relations with Latium, and only obtained importance 
in later times through his legendary connexion with Aeneas 
and the foundation of Rome. According to Virgil ( Aeneid , 
vii.-xii.), Aeneas, on landing at the mouth of the Tiber, was 
welcomed by Latinus, the peaceful ruler whose seat of govern- 
ment was Laurentum, and ultimately married his daughter 
Lavinia. 

Other accounts of Latinus, differing considerably in detail, are to 
be found in the fragments of Cato’s Origines (in Servius’s commentary 
on Virgil) and in Dionysius of Halicarnassus; see further authorities 
in the article by J. A. Hild, in Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionnaire 
des antiquites . , 

LATITUDE (Lat. latitudo , latus, broad), a word meaning 
breadth or width,, hence, figuratively, freedom from restriction, 
but more generally used in the geographical and astronomical 
sense here treated. The latitude of a point on the earth’s surface 
is its angular distance from the equator, measured on the curved 
surface of the earth. The direct measure of this distance being 
impracticable, it has to be determined by astronomical observa- 
tions. As thus determined it is the angle between the direction 
of the plumb-line at the place and the plane of the equator. 
This is identical with the angle between the horizontal planes 
at the place and at the equator, and also with the elevation of 
the celestial pole above the horizon (see Astronomy). Latitude 
thus determined by the plumb-line is termed astronomical . 
The geocentric latitude of a place is the angle which the line from 
the earth’s centre to the place makes with the plane of the 
equator* Geographical latitude, which is used in mapping, is 
based 6n the supposition that the earth is an elliptic spheroid 
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of known compression, and is the angle which the normal to this 
spheroid makes with the equator. It differs from the astro- 
nomical latitude only in being corrected for local deviation of 
the plumb-line. - 

The latitude of a celestial object is the angle which the line 
drawn from some fixed point of reference to the object makes 
with the plane of the ecliptic. 

Variability of Terrestrial Latitudes.— The latitude of a point 
on the earth’s surface, as above defined, is measured from the 
equator. The latter is defined by the condition that its plane 
makes a right angle with the earth’s axis of rotation; It follows 
that if the points in which this axis intersects the earth’s surface, 
i.e. the poles of the earth, change their positions on the earth’s 
surface, the position of the equator will also change, and there u 
fore the latitudes of places will change also. About the ! end <o£ 
the 19th century research showed that there actually was a very 
minute but measurable periodic change of this kind. The< north 
and south poles, instead of being fixed points on the earth’s 
surface, wander round within a circle about 50 ft. in diameter. 
The result is a variability of terrestrial latitudes generally. 

To show the cause of this motion, let BQ represent a section of an 
oblate spheroid through its shortest axis, PP. We may consider this 
spheroid to be that of the earth, the ellipticity being greatly exagge- 
rated. If set in rotation around its axis of figure PP, it will con- 
tinue to rotate around that axis for an indefinite time. But/ if, 
instead of rotating around PP, it rotates around some other axis, RR, 
making a small angle, 

POR, with the axis of 
figure PP; then it has P 

been known since the time 
of Euler that the axis of 
rotation RR, if referred 
to the spheroid regarded 
as fixed, . will gradually 
rotate round , the axis of 
figure PP in a period de- 
fined in the following 
way If we put C = the 
moment of momentum of 
the spheroid around the 
axis of figure, and A = 
the corresponding moment 
around an axis .passing 
through the equator EQ, 
then, calling one day the * 

period of rotation of the 
spheroid, the axis RR will 
make a revolution around PP in a number of days represented; by 
the fraction C/(C— A). In the case of the earth, this ratio is 
1/0-0032813 or 305. It follows that the period in question is 305 
days. ■•di 

Up to 1890 the most careful observations and researches 
failed to establish the periodicity of such a rotation, though 
there was strong evidence of a variation of latitude. Then 
S. C. Chandler, from an elaborate discussion of a great number 
of observations, showed that there was really a variation of the 
latitude of the points of observation; but, instead of the period 
being 305 days, it was about 428 days. At first sight this period 
seemed to be inconsistent with dynamical theory. But a defect 
was soon found in the latter, the correction of which reconciled 
the divergence. In deriving a period of 305 days the earth is 
regarded as an absolutely rigid body, and no account is taken 
either of its elasticity or of the mobility of the ocean; A study 
of the figure will show that the centrifugal force round the axis 
RR will act on the equatorial protuberance of the rotating 
earth so as to make it tend in the direction of the arrows. A 
slight deformation of the earth will thus result; and the axis of 
figure of the distorted spheroid will no longer be PP, but a line 
P'P' between PP and RR. As the latter moves round, P'P' will 
continually follow it through the incessant change of figure pro- 
duced by the change in the direction of the centrifugal force. 
Now the rate of motion of RR is determined by the actual figure 
at the moment. It is therefore less than the motion in an 
absolutely rigid spheroid in the proportion RP' : RP. It is found 
that, even though the earth were no more elastic than steel, its 
yielding combined with the mobility of the ocean would make this 
ratio about 2 : 3, resulting in an increase of the period by onerihalf, 
making it about 457 days. : Thus this small flexibility tis eten 
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greater than that necessafy to the reconciliation of observation 
with theory; and the earth is shown to be more rigid than steel— : 
a conclusion long since announced by Kelvin for other reasons. ; 

Chandler afterwards made an important addition to the subject 
by showing that the motion was represented by the superposition 
of two harmonic terms, the first having a period of about 430 
days, the other of one year. The result of this superposition is 
a seven-year period, which makes 6 periods of the 428-day term 
(428^X6 = 256s 4 = 7 years, nearly), and 7 periods of the annual 
term. Near one phase of this combined period the two com- 
ponent motions nearly annul each other) so that the variation 
is then small, while at the opposite phase, 3 to 4 years later, the 
two motions are in the same direction rind the range of variation 
is at its maximum. The coefficient of the 428-day term seems 
to ibe ■ between o • 1 2 "■ and o • 1 6 " ; that of the annual term between 
o-o6" and o-i r". Recent observations give smaller values of both 
than those made between 1890 and 1900, and there is no reason 
to suppose either to be constant. 

The present state of the theory may be summed up as follows: — 

1. The fourteen-month term is an immediate result of the 
fact that the axes of rotation and figure of the earth do not j 
strictly coincide, but in ake with each other a small angle of ; 
which the mean value is about 0*15". , If the earth remained 
invariable, without any motion of matter on its surface, the 
result of this non-coincidence would be the revolution of the one 
pole round the other in a circle of radius 0*15", or about 15 ft., 
in a period of about 429 days. This revolution is . called the 
Eulerian motion , after the mathematician who discovered it. 
But owing to meteorological causes the motion in question is 
subject to annual : changes. , These changes arise from two 
causes— the one statical, the other dynamical. 

2. The statical causes are deposits: of snow or ice slowly 
changing the position of the pole Of figure of the earth. For 
example, a deposit of snow in Siberia would bring the equator of 
figure of the earth a little nearer to Siberia and throw the pole 
a little way from it; while a deposit on the American continent 
would have the opposite effect. Owing to the approximate 
symmetry of the American and Asiatic continents it does not 
seem likely that the inequality of snowfall would produce an 
appreciable effect. 

3. The dynamical causes are atmosphericand oceanic currents; ; 
Were fhese currents invariable their only effect would be that the 
Eulerian motion would not, take place exactly round’ the mean 
pole of figure, but round a point slightly separated from it, j 
But, as a matter of fact, they are subject to an annual variation. I 
Hence the motion of the pole: of rotation is also subject to a 
similar variation. The annual term in the latitude is thus 
accounted for. 

Besides Chandler, Albrecht > of Berlin has investigated the 
motion of the pole P. The methods of the two astronomers are 
in some points different Chandler has constructed empirical 
formulae representing the motion, with the results already given) 
while Albrecht has determined the motion of the pole from 
observation: simply, without trying to represent it either by a 
formula or by theory. It is noteworthy that . the difference 
between Albrecht’s numerical results arid Chandleris formulae is 
generally less than 0*05 

When the fluctuation in the position of the pole was fully 
Confirmed, its importance: in astronomy arid geodesy led the 
International Geodetic Association to establish a series of 
stations round the globe, ; as nearly as possible on the same 
parallel of latitude, for the purpose- of observing the fluctuation 
with a greater degree of precision than Could be attained by the 
miscellaneous observations before hyailable. The same stars 
were to be observed; from month to month at each station with 
zenithTtelescopes of similar approved construction. This secures 
a double observation of each component of the polar motion, 
from 1 which most of the systematic errors are 'eliminated. The 
principal stations are: Carl of orte, Italy; Mizusawa, Japan; 
Gaithersburg) Maryland; and Ukiah) California, * all nearly 
on -the same parallel ! of latitude) 39° 8> q 

The. : fluctuations > derived from this international ; work during 


the last seven years deviate but slightly from Chandler’s formulae 
though they show a’ markedly -smaller value of the annual term. 
In consequence) the change in the amplitude of the fluctuation 
through the seven-year period is not so well marked as before 1 900. 
— Chandler’s investigations are found in a series of papers published 
in the Astronomical Journal, vols. xi. to xv. and xviii. ^Newcomb’s 
explanation of the lengthening of the Eulerian period is found in the 
Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society for. March 1892. 
Later volumes of the Astronomical journal contain discussions of the 
causes which may produce the annual fluctuation. An elaborate 
mathematical discussion of the theory is by Vito Volterra - “ Sulla 
teoria dei movimenti del Polo terrestre ” in the Astronomische 
Nachrichten, vol. 138; also, more fully in his memoir “ Sur la 
theorie des variations des latitudes,” Acta Mdihematica, vol. !xxii. 
The results of the international observations are discussed from time 
to time by Albrecht in the publications of the International Geodetic 
Association, and in the A sty onomische Nachrichten (see also , Earth, 
Figure of). . (S. N.) . 

LATIUM , 1 in ancient geography) the name given to the 
portion of central Italy which was bounded on the N.\ty\ by 
Etruria, on the S.W. by the Tyrrhenian Sea, on the SE. by 
Campania, on the E. by Samnium and on the N.E. by the 
mountainous district inhabited by the Sabini, Aequi and M.arsL 
The name, was, however., applied very differently at different 
times. Latium originally means the land of the Latin!, and in 
this sense, which alone is in use historically, it was a tract of 
limited extent; but after the overthrow of the Latin confederacy, 
when the neighbouring tribes of the Rutuli, Hernici, Volsci and 
Aurunci, as well as the Latini properly so called, were reduced 
to the condition of subjects and citizens of Rome, the name of 
Latium was extended to comprise them all. It thus denoted the 
whole country from the Tiber to the mouth of the Savo, and just 
included the Mons Massicus, though the boundary was not very 
precisely fixed (see below). The change thus introduced, though 
already manifest in the composition of the Latin league (see 
below) was not' formally established till the reign of Augustus, 
who formed of this larger Latium and Campania taken together 
the first region of Italy; but it is already recognized by Strabo 
(v. 3. 2. p. 228), as well as by Pliny, who terms the additional 
territory thus incorporated Latium Adjectum, . while he desig- 
nates the original Latium, extending from the Tiber to Circeii, as 
Latium Antiquum, 

1. Latium Antiquum consisted principally of an extensive 
plain, now known as the Campagna di Roma, bounded towards 
the interior by the Apennines, which rise very abruptly from the 
plains to a height of between 4000 and 5000 ft. Several of the 
Latin cities, including Tibur and Praeneste, were situated on the 
terrace-like underfalls of these mountains, 2 while Cora, Norba 
and Setia were placed in like manner on the slopes of the Volscian 
mountains (Monti Lepini), a rugged and lofty' limestone range, 
which runs, parallel to the main mass of the Apennines, being 
separated from them, however, by the valley of the Trerus 
(Sacco), and forms a continuous barrier from there to TerraCiria. 
No volcanic eruptions are known to have taken place iri these 
mountains within the historic period, though Livy sometimes 
speaks of it “ raining stones in the Alban hills ” (i. 31, xxxv. 9— 
on ; the latter occasion it even did so on the Aventine). It is 
asserted, too, that some of the earliest tombs of the necropolis 
of Alba Longa (q.v.) were found beneath a stratum of peperino. 
Earthquakes (not of a violent character within recent centuries, 
though the ruin of the Colosseum is probably to be ascribed to 
this cause) are not unknown even, at the' present day in Rome 
and in the Alban, Hills, and a seismograph has been established 
at Roc'ca di Papa. The surface is by no means a uniform plain, 
but is a broad undulating tract, furrowed throughout by numerous 
depressions, with precipitous banks, serving as, water-courses; 
though rarely traversed by any considerable streaffi. As the 
general level of the plain, rises gradually, though ‘almost/*' im- 
perceptibly, to' the foot of the, Apennines, these channels by 
degrees assume the character, of ravines of a formidable de- 
scription. 

1 Latium, from the same foot as lEius,. side; later, brick’, irXdths, 

flat ; Sans, prath : not connected with talus; wide. ; 1 :vj ! 

2 In ■ the time of Augustus the boundary of Latium extended as 
far E*: us Treba (Trevi), 42 m. S.E. of Suhlaqueum, (Subiaco)., f i 
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- Four; periods may be distinguishedi in the geological history 
qf Rome and the surrounding district. Thq hills op the right bank. 

* u : 1 ’ of the Tiber culminating in Monte ‘Mario (453 ft.) belong 
Geology. t jj e fff-st of these , being of the Pliocene formation ; they 
consist of a lower bluish-grey; clay; and an upper group of yellow: sands 
and gravels. This clay since Roman times has supplied the material 
for brick-making, and the valleys which now separate the different 
summits 1 (JanicUlum, Vatican, Monte Mario) are in considerable 
measure artificial. On the left bank this clay* has been reached at a 
lower level, at the foot, of the Pincian Hill,. while in the Campagna it 
has; been found to exteqd below the later volcanic formations. The 
latter may be divided into two groups, corresponding, to, the second 
and' third periods. In the second period volcanic activity occurred 
at the’ bottom of thd Pliocene sea, and the tufa, which extends over 
the: whole Campagna to a thickness; of 300 ft; or more, was; formed . 
At the same time, hot springs, containing abundant carbonate of 
lime in solution, produced deposits 6f travertine at various points. 
Ih the third, after the Campagna, , by a great general uplift, had 
become a land surface, volcanic energy found an outlet 1 in com- 
paratively few large craters, which emitted streams of hard lava as 
well as fragmentary materials, the lattpr forming sperone (lapis- 
Gabinus) and peperino (lapis Albanus) , while upon one of the former, 
which runs from the Alban Hills to within 2 m. of Rome, the Via 
Appia’ was carried. The two main areas near Rome are formed by 
the group of craters on the ■; north (Bracciano, Bolsena, &c.) and the 
Alban Hills on the south, the j latter consisting of one great crater 
with a base about- 12 m. in diameter,, in the centre of .which a, smaller 
crater was later on built up (the basin is' now known as the Campo di 
Annibale) with several lateral vents (the. Lake of Albano, the Lake 
of Nemi, ,&c.). The Alban , Mount (Monte Cavo) : is almost the 
highest point on the rim of the inner crater, while Mount Algidus and 
Tuscuium are on the outer ring wa.ll of the larger (earUer) <prater> 

The fourth period is that in which fh,e various subaerial agencies of 
abrasion, and Especially the streams which drain the mountain chain 
of the Apennines, have produced the; present features of the Cam- 
pagna, a plain furrowed by gullies , and ravines. The communities 
which inhabited the detached kills and projecting ridges which later 
omformed the city Of Rome were in a specially favourable position. 
These hills (especially the ; Palatine, the site of the original settle- 
ment) with their naturally steep sides, partly surrounded at the base 
by: marshes and situated not far frprn the confluence, of the Anio with 
the. Tiber, possessed natural advantages not shared by^ the other 
primitive settlements of the district; and their proximity to one 
another rendered it easy to bring them into a larger whole. The 
volcanic materials available in Rome and its neighbourhood were 
especially, Useful in building. The tufa, sperone and peperino were 
easy to quarry, and could be employed by those who, possessed com- 
paratively elementary tools, while travertine, which came into use 
later, was ah excellent building stone, and the lava {selce) served 
for paving stones and as material for concrete. The strength of the 
renowned Roman concrete is largely due to the use ofpozzolana (see 
Pp-TE'd^)., which also is; found in, plenty in, tfie- Campagna, 

Between the volcanic tract qf the Campagna and the sea there is, a 
broad strip of sandy plain, evidently formed merely by the accumu- 
lation of sand from the sea, and constituting a barren tract, still 
covered almost entirely with wood as it was in ancient, times, except 
for the almost uninterrupted line of villas : along the ancient coast- 
line, which is now marked by a line of sandhills, some, f , m. or more 
inland (see LAVijti'uk, Tiber). This long belt of sandy shore extends- 
withbuta break for a distance of above 30 m. from the mouth of Che 
Tiber? to the. promontory of Antium (Porto d’Anzio),# a low’ rocky 
headland, projecting opt into the sea, and forming the only- con- 
siderable angle in this line of coast. Thence again a low sandy shore 
of similar character, but with extensive shore lagoons which served in 
Roman/ times -and serve still for fish-breeding, extends for about 24 m. 
to the foot of the Monte Circeo {Circems Mans, q.v.). The region of 
the Pomptine Marshes (q.v.) Occupies almost the whole tract between 
the sandy belt on the sea-shore and the Volscian mountains, extend- 
ing from the southern foot of the Alban Hills below Velletri to the sea 
near Terracina. 

: The district sloping down from Velletri to the dead level of the 
Pontine (Pomptine) Marshes! has not, like the western and northern 
slopes of the Alban Hills, drainage towards the Tiber; 
Drainage. The subsoil too , is differently formed : the surface consists 
of very absorbent materials, then comes a stratum of less 1 permeable 
tufa or peperiho, (sometimes 1 clay is present) , and below that again 
more permeable 5 materials. In ancient, and probably pre- Roman, 
times this district Was drained by an ‘elaborate system; of ; cuniculi , 
small drainage tunnels, about 5 ft. high/and 2 ft. wide, which ran,* not 
at the-' bottom of the valleys, where- there Were sometimes streams 
already, and where, in any case, erosion would have broken through 
their roofs, hut along their slopes, through the less permeable tufa* 
th’eir/ebject being to d^ain the hills bn each side of the valleys. 
They had ' probably much >to do! with the relative healthiness of this 
district iri early times* Some of them have been observed to be 
earlier in date than the Via Appia (312 B.C.). They were studied in 
detail by R: de la Blanchere. When they fell into desuetude, 
malaria gained the upper hand, the; lack of drainage providing 
breedingnplaces for the malarial mosquito. Remains of, similat 
drainage channels exist ia many parts, of the Campagna. Romana 


and of southern, Etruria at points where the, natutai 4 t a ^ a &£ was, not 
sufficient, and especially in cultivated or inhabited hills (though it 
was not necessary here, a 4 in the neighbourhood of Velletri, to creatp 
a drainage System, as streams and rivers wefe already present as 
natural! collectors) and streams very frequently pass through them 
at the present day. The drainage channels? which were dug fort he 
various crater lakes in -the neighbourhood of Rome are also interest- 
ing in this regard. That of the Alban Lake is the most famous ; 
but all the other crater lakes are similarly -provided . As the drainage 
by cuniculi removed the moisture in the subsoil, so the drainage of the 
lakes by emissaria , outlet channels at a low level, prevented; the 
permeable strata below the tufa from becoming impregnated with 
nioisture which they would otherwise have derived from the lak£s of 
the Alban Hills. The slopes below Velletri, on the other hand, 
derive much of their moisture from the space between the inner and 
outer ring of the Alban volcano, which it was impossible to drain: 
and this in turn receives much moisture from’ the basin of the extinct' 
inner crater. 1 v y y- ,! y ■ ■ : 

N umerous r isolated palaeolithic objects j of the Mousferian type 
have been found in the neighbourhood «of Rome in the quaternary > 
gravels of the Tiber and Anio ; but no certain traces ■ ' 1 

of the neolithic period have come to light, as the many RJ®" * 
flint implements found sporadically round Rome pro- historic 
bably belong to the period which succeeded neolithic remains. 
(called by Italian archaeologists the eneolithic period) inasmuch 
as* both stone and metal (not, however, bronze, but copper) Were 
in use^ At Sgurgola, in the valley of the Sacco,, a skeleton ’Was 
found in a rock-cut tomb of this period which still bears traces 
of painting 5 with cinnabar. A similar ’rock-cut tomb was found 
at Mandela, in the Anio valley. Both are outside the limits of 
the*; Campagna- in the narrower sense; but' similar tombs were 
found (though less accurately observed) in travertine • quarries' 
between Rome and Tivoli.* Objects of the Bronze age too have only 
been found sporadically. The earliest cemeteries and hut foundations 
of the Alban Hills belong to the Iron age, and cemeteries 1 and objects- 
of a similar character have been found in Rome itself and in southern 
Etruria, especially the characteristic ; hut-urns. -The objects found 
in these - cemeteries show close affinity with' those found in the 
terremare of Emilia; these last; being of earlier date, and hence 
Pigorini and Helbig consider that the Latini were close descendants 
of the inhabitants of the terremare. On the other hand, the ossuaries 
of 'the Villanova type, while they* occur as far south as Veii and Caere, 
have never so far been found on the left bank of the Tiber; in Latiurn 
proper (see L. Pigorini in Rendiconti dei Hiwei, ser; v. vol. xvi., 1907, 
p. 676, /aiid xviii., 1909). We thus have at the beginning of the 5 Iron 
age two distinct currents of "civilization in ceiitral Italy, the Latin 
and that of Villanova.) ; As to the dates to : which these are to be 
attributed, there is not as yet complete accord, e.g. some archae- 
ologists assign to the nth, others (and with far better reasons) to 
the 8th century B.c., the earliest tombs of the Alban necropolis and! 
the coeval tombs of the necropolis recently: discovered in the Forum 
at Rome. Irt this last necropolis cremation seems slightly to precede 
inhumation in date. 

. For the prehistoric period see Bullettino di paleontologia Italiana y 
passing, B. Modestov, Introduction a T histoire romaine (Paris, 1967),. 
and T. E. Peet, The Stone and Bronze Ages in Italy (Oxford j' 
I 9 P 9 )- ... ; - : * • /■; ■! ■ -r! i • ;; V: W-:;.* f. 

It is uhtertaiin tb what extent reliance can be, placed upon the' 

: traditional accounts of the gradual . spread of the sup- ' ; !i 

remacy of Rome ih.Latium/and the question cannbt be / 
discussed here. 3 The list of thethirty communities Be- 
longing to the Latin league, given' by Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 

1 See R. de la Blanchere in Daremberg and Saglio, ’ Dictionnaire 

des antiquites , , s.vv. . Cuniculus, Emissarium, and the same authqris 
Chapitre <T histoire. pontine (Paris, 1889). f ,, ...... 

2 See G. A. Colini in Bullettino di palentologia Italiana, xxxi., 

•(1905); ; ■ ■■■ ■ ■ ■ ;j: '■ • ■ ' ' i: , ' •' 

3 The most ’ important results will be found stated at the outset 

of the articles Rome : History (the chief being that the Plebeians of . 
Rome probably consisted of. Latins, and the Patricians pf_Sabines), 
Liguria, Siculx and Aricia. For the . Etruscan dominion in the 
Latin plain see Etruria. Special mention may here b ! e made' of one 
or two points of ■ importance. The legends represent the Latins' of 
the historical period as a f usion of different races, Ligures, Veneti; and! 
Siculi among them,; the, story of the alliance of the Trojan settler 
Aeneas with the daughter of Latinus, king of the aborigines, ana the 
consequent enmity of the Rutuliah prince Turnus, Well known to 
readers 6f Virgil, is thoroughly typical of the reflection of these 
distant ethnical phenomena in the surviving traditions. In view df 
the.histprical significance, of the NO ethnicon .(see, Sabini) it is irn- 
ppfthnt to ; observe ^ that- the original fpr|u of ! the^ ethnic adjective 
no douht appears in the title , pf Juppiter Latidris (not LatifiUsYi 
and* that Virgil’ s description of the descent of ’ the noble 5 Drances 
at Latinus’s- = court? (Aeh. xi. 340 kuic materita superhum 
NdbilMas dabat, incertum>de patre. ferebat — indicates* a ivery different 
system of family; ties from the famous patriot potestas and agnation, 
of the Patrician and Sabine clans. (R. 
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(v. 61), is, however, of great importance. It is considered by Th. 
Moni'msen ( Roman History , i. 448) that it dates from about 
the year 370 B.C., to which period belong the closing of the 
confederacy, no fresh communities being afterwards admitted 
to it, and the consequent fixing of the boundaries of Latium. 
The list is as follows: Ardeates, Aricini, Bovillani, 1 Bubentani, 
Cabani, Carventani, Circeiates, Coriolani, Corbintes, Corni 
(probably Corani), Fortinei (?), Gabini, Laurentini, Lavinates, 
Labicani, Lanuvini, Nomentani, Norbani, Praenestini, Pedani, 
Querquetulani, Satricani, Scaptini, Setini, Tellenii, Tiburtini, 
Tolerini, Tusculani, Veliterni. 

These communities may be briefly described according to their 
geographical arrangement. Laurentum and Lavinium, names so 
conspicuous in the legendary history of Aeneas, were situated in the 
sandy strip near the sea-coast — the former only 8 m. S.E, of Ostia, 
which was from the first merely the port of Rome, and never figured 
as an independent city. Farther S.E. again lay Ardea, the ancient 
capital of the Rutuli, and some distance beyond that Antium, 
situated on the sea-coast, which does not occur in the list of Dionysius, 
and is, in the early annals of Rome, called a Volscian town— even 
their chief city. On the southern underfalls of the Alban mountains, 
commanding the plain at the foot, stood Lanuvium and Velitrae; 
Aricia rose on a neighbouring hill, and Corioli was probably situated 
on the lower, slopes. The village of the Cabani (probably identical 
with the Cabeiises) is possibly to be sought on the site of the modern 
Rocca di Papa, N. of Monte Cavo. The more impqrtant city of 
Tusculum occupied one of the northern summits of the same group; 
while opposite tp it, in a commanding situation on a lofty offshoot of 
the Apennines, rose Praeneste, now Palestrina. Bola and Pedum 
were probably in the same neighbourhood, Labici on an outlying 
summit (Monte Compatri) of the Alban Hills below Tusculum, and 
Corbio (probably at Rocca Priora) on a rocky summit east of the 
same city. Tibur (Tivoli) occupied a height commanding the outlet 
of the river Anio. Corniculum, farther west, stood on the summit of 
one of three conical hills that rise abruptly out of the plain at the 
distance of a few miles from Monte Gennaro, the nearest of the 
Apennines, and which were thence known as the Montes Corniculani. 
Nomentum was a few miles farther north, between the Apennines and 
the Tiber, and close to the Sabine frontier. The boundary between 
the two nations was indeed in this part very fluctuating. Nearly in 
the centre of the plain of the Campagna stood Gabii; Bovillae was 
also in the plain, but close to the Appian Way, where it begins to 
ascend the Alban Hills. Several other cities— Tellenae, Scaptia and 
Querquetulum— mentioned in the list of Dionysius were probably 
situated in the Campagna, but the site cannot be determined. 
Satricum, on the other hand, was certainly south of the Alban Hills, 
between Velitrae and Antium while Cora, Norba and Setiajall of 
which retain their ancient names with little modification) crowned 
the rocky heights which form advanced posts from the Volscian 
mountains towards the Pontine Marshes. ^ Carventum possibly 
occupied the site of Rocca Massima N. of Cori, and Tolerium was very 
likely at Valmontone in the valley of the Sacco (anc. Trerus or Tolerus) . 
The cities of the Bubentani and Fortinei are quite unknown. 

A considerable number of the Latin cities had before 370 B.c. 
either been utterly destroyed or reduced to subjection by Rome, 
and had thus lost their independent existence. Such wore 
Antemnae and Caenina, both of them situated within a few 
miles of Rome to the N., the conquest of which was ascribed to 
Romulus; Fidenae, about 5 m. N. of the city, and close to the, 
Tiber; and Crustumerium, in the hilly tract farther north 
towards the Sabine frontier. Suessa Pometia also, on the borders 
of the Pontine Marshes, to which it was said to have given name, 
was a city of importance, the destruction of which was ascribed 
to Tarquinius Superbus. In any case it had disappeared before 
370 b.c., as it does not occur in the list of the Latin league attribut- 
able to that date. It is probably to be sought between Velletri 
and Cisterna. But by far the most important of these extinct 
cities was Alba, on the lake to which it gave its name, which 
was, according to universally received tradition, the parent of 
Rome, as well as of numerous other cities within the limits of 
Latium, including Gabii, Fidenae, Collatia, Nomentum and other 
well-known towns. Whether or not this tradition deserves to 
rank, as historical, it appears certain that at a still earlier period 
there existed a confederacy of thirty towns, of which Alba was 
the supreme head. A list of those Who were wont to participate 
in the sacrifices on the Alban Mount is given us by Pliny (N.H. 
iii. 5. 69) under the name of populi albenses, which includes: only 

* The MSS. read po'i\\av&v or $o'C\av&v : the Latin translation has 
Bolanorum; It is difficult to say which is to be preferred. The list 
gives only twenty-nine names, and Mommsen proposes to insert 
Signini. - 


six or at most eight of those found in the list of Dionysius; 
and these for the most part among the more obscure arid least 
known of the names given by him. Many of the rest are un- 
known; while the more powerful cities of Aricia, Lanuvium 
and Tusculum, though situated immediately on the Alb an. Hills, 
are not included, and appear to have maintained a wholly 
independent position: This earlier league was doubtless broken 
up by the fall of Alba; it was probably the increasing power 
of the Volsci and Aequi that led to the formation of the later 
league, including all the more powerful cities of Latium, as. well 
as to the alliance concluded by them with the Romans in the 
consulship of Spurius Cassius (493 b.c.). Other cities of the Latin 
league had already (according to the traditional dates) received 
Latin colonies — Velitrae (494 b.c.), Norba (492), Ardea (442), 
Labici (418), Circei (393), Satricum (385), Setia (382). 

The cities of the Latin league continued to hold general 
meetings or assemblies from time to time at the grove of the 
Aqua Ferentina, a sanctuary at the foot of the Alban Hills, 
perhaps in a valley below Marino, while they had also a common 
place of worship on the summit of the Alban Mount (Monte 
Cavo), where stood the celebrated temple of Jupiter Latiaris. 
The participation in the annual sacrifices at this sanctuary was 
regarded as typical of a Latin city (hence the name “ prisci 
Latini ” given to the participating peoples); and they .continued 
to be celebrated long after the Latins had lost their independence 
and been incorporated in the Roman state. 3 

We are on firmer ground in dealing with the spread of the 
supremacy of Rome in Latium when we, take account of the 
foundation of new colonies and of the formation of 
new tribes, processes which as a rule go together, The supremacy . 
information that we have as to the districts in which 
the sixteen earliest clans (, tribus rusticae ) 4 were settled shows us 
that, except along the Tiber, Rome’s dominion extended hardly 
more than 5 m. beyond the city gates (Mommsen, History of 
Rome , i. 58). Thus, towards the N. and E. we find the towns of 
Antemnae, Fidenae, Caenina and Gabii; 5 on the S.E., towards 
Alba, the boundary of Roman territory was at the Fossae 
Cluiliae, 5 m. from Rome, where Coriolanus encamped (Livy ii. 
39), and, on the S., towards Laurentum at the 6th mile, where 
sacrifice to Terminus was made (Ovid, Fasti , ii. 681): the 
Ambarvalia too were celebrated even in Strabo’s day (v. 3. 3. p. 
230) at a place called ^arot between the 5th and 6th mile. 
The identification (cf. Htilsen in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclo - 
padie y vi. 2223) of this locality with the grove of the Arval 
brothers at the 5th mile of the Via Portuensis, to the W. of 
Rome, and of the Ambarvalia with the festival celebrated by 
this brotherhood in May of each year, is now generally accepted; 
But Roman sway must either from the first, or very soon, have 
extended to Ostia, the port of Rome at the mouth of the Tiber: 
and it was as the emporium of Latium that Rome acquired her 
first importance. 6 

2 Albani, Aesolani (probably E. of Tibur), Accienses, Abolani; 
Bubetani, Bolani, Cusuetani (Carventani ?), Coriolani, Fidenates, 
Foreti (Fortinei ?), Hortenses (near Corbio), Latinienses (near Rome 
itself), Longani, Manates, Macrales, Munienses (Castrimoenienses?), 
Numinienses, Olliculani, Octulani, Pedani, Poletaurini, Querquetu- 
lani, Sicani, Sisolenses, Tolerienses, Tutienses (not, one would think, 
connected with the small stream called Tutia at the 6th mile of the 
Via Salaria; Liv. xxvi. 11), Vimitellari, Velienses, Venetulani, 
Vitellenses (not far from Corbio). 

3 To an earlier stage of the Latin league, perhaps to about 430 B.c. 
(Mommsen, op. cit. 445 n. 2) belongs the dedication of the grove of 
Diana by a dictator Latinus, in the name of the people of Tusculum; 
Aricia, Lanuvium, Laurentum, Cora, Tibur, Suessa 'Pometia and Ardea. 

4 Of the gentes from which these tribes took their names, six 
entirely disappeared in later days, while the other ten can be traced 
as patrician— a proof that the patricians were not noble families in 
origin (Mommsen, Romische Forschungen.i. 106). For the tribes 
see W. Kubitschek, De Romanarum tribuum origine (Vienna, 1882). 

5 We, have various traces of the early antagonism to Gabii, e.g. the 
opposition between ager Romanus and ager.Gabinus in the augural law.' 

6 For the* early extension of Roman territory towards the sea, cf. 

Festus, p. 213, Mull., s.v. “ Pectuscum:” Pectuscum Palati, dicta est ea 
regio urbis , quam Romulus obversam posuit, ea parte , in qua pliirimum 
erat agri Romani ad mare versus et qua mollis sime adibatur Urbo, cum 
Etruscorum agrum a Romano Tiber is discluderet , ceierae vicinae 
civitates colies aliquos haberent oppositos. ; 1 ; 
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, : The boundary of the Ager Rpmmus aniiquus towards, the 
. north-west is similarly fixed by the festival of the Robigalia 
The at, the 5th milestone of the Via Clodia. Within this 
primitive ar ^ ^ the districts inhabited by the earliest tribes, 
tribes* so far as these are known to us. The tribus Romilia 
, was settled on .the right bank of the Tiber near the 
sanctuary of the Arvales, the Gdleria perhaps a little farther 
west on the lower course of the stream now known as Galera, 
and the Fabia perhaps on the Cremera towards Veii. We know 
that the pagus Lemonius was on the Via Latina, and that the 
tribus Pupinia dwelt between Tusculum and the city; while 
the territory of the Papiria possibly lay nearer Tusculum, as 
it was to this tribe that the Roman citizens in Tusculum belonged 
in later days. It is possible that the Camilla was situated' in 
the direction of Tibur, inasmuch as this town was afterwards 
enrolled in this tribe. The tribus Claudia, probably the last 
of the 16 older tribus rusticae, was according to tradition founded 
in 504 b.c. Its territory lay beyond the Anio, between Fidenae 
and; Ficulea (Liv. ii. 16 ; Dion. Hal. v. 40) . The locality of the 
pagi round which the other tribes were grouped is not known 
to us. 

With the earliest extensions of the Roman territory coincided the 
first beginnings of the Roman road system. The road to Ostia may 
have existed from the first: but after the Latin com- 
Koad : munities on the lower Anio had fallen under the dominion 
system* 0 f Rome, we may well believe that the first portion of the 
Via Sa)aria, leading to Antemnae, Fidenae (the fall of which is placed 
by tradition , ip 428 B.c.) and Crustumerium, came into existence. 
The formation (according to the traditional dating in 495 or 471 B.c.) 
of the tribus Clustumind (the only one of the earlier twenty-one tribes 
wfiich bears a local name) is both a consequence of an extension of 
territory and of the establishment of the assembly of the plebs by 
tribes, for which an inequality of the total number of divisions was 
desirable (Mommsen, History of Rome , i. 3 66). The correlative of the 
Via Salaria was the Via Campana, so called because it led past the 
grove of the Arvales along the right bank of the Tiber to the Campus 
Salinarum Rpmanarum, 1 the salt marshes, from which the Via 
Salaria took its name, inasmuch as it was the route by which Sabine 
traders came from the interior to fetch the salt. To, this period 
would also belong the Via Ficulensis, leading to Ficulea, and after- 
wards prolonged to Nomentum, and the Via Collatina, which led 
to Collatia. •. Gabii became Roman in fairly early times, though, at 
what period is uncertain, and with its subjugation must haye origin- 
ated the Via Gabina, afterwards prolonged to Praeneste. The Via 
Latina too must be of very early origin ; and tradition places the 
foundation of the Latin colony at Signia (to which it led) as early as 
495 b.c,. Not long after the capture of Fidenae* the main; outpost of 
Veil,: the. chief city itself fell (396 b.c.) and a road (still traceable) 
was probably made thither. There was also probably a road to 
Caere in early times, inasmuch as we hear of the flight of the Vestals 
thither in 389 B.c; The origin of the rest of the roads is no doubt to 
be connected with the gradual establishment of the Latin league, 
We find that while the later (long distance) roads bear as a rule the 
name of their constructor, all the short distance roads on the left 
brink of the Tiber bear the names of towns which belonged to the 
league^-N omentum , Tibur, Praeneste, Labici, Ardea, Laurent um — 
while Ficulea and Collatia do not appear. The Via Pedana, 
leading to Pedum-, is known to us only from an inscription ( BulL Soc . 
Antiquaires de France , 1905, p. 177) discovered in Tunisia in 1965, and 
may be of much later origin ; it was a branch of the Via Praenestina. 

There must too have been a road, along the line of the later Via 
Appia, to Bovillae, Aricia, Lanuvium and Velitrae, going thence to 
Cora, Norba and Setia along the foot of the Volscian Mountains; 
while nameless roads, which can still be traced, led direct from Rome 
to Satricum arid to Lavinium. 

, f We can trace the advance of the Roman supremacy with 
greater ease after 3$ 7 b.c,, inasmuch as from this year (adopting 
the traditional dating for what it is worth) until 299 b.c. every 
accession of territory is marked by the . foundation of a group 
of new tribes; the limit of 35 in all was reached in the latter 
year. In 387, after the departure of the Gauls, southern Etruria 
was conquered, and four new tribes were formed: Arntnsis 
(probably derived from Aro, mod. Arrone— -though the ancient 
liame does not occur in literature— the stream which forms 
the ofitlet to the lake of Bractiano, anc. Lacus Sabatinus ) 2 
Sabatind (called after this lake), Stellatina (named from the 
Campus Stellatinus, near Capena; cf. Festus p. 343 Mull.) and 
Trdfkentinq (which, Festus : tells us, was so 1 called from the 

1 The ancient name is known from an inscription discovered in 

1888: ‘ ^ ^ fo- - 

2 So Kubitschek in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopcidie, ii. 1204. 


Campus Tromentus, the situation of which we do not know). 
Four years later Were founded the Latin colonies of Sutrium and 
Nepet. In 358 b,c. Roman preponderance in the Pomp tine 
territory was shown by the formation of the tribus Pomptina 
and Publilia, while in 338 and 329 respectively Antium and 
Tarracina became colonies of Roman citizens, the former having 
been founded as a Latin colony in 494 b.c. 

After, the dissolution of the Latin league which followed 
qpon the defeat of the united forces of the Samnites and of those 
Latin and Volscian cities which had revolted against Rome, 
two new tribes, Maecia and Scaptia , 3 Were created in 332 b.c. 
in connexion with the distribution of the newly acquired lands 
(Mommsen, History, i. 462). A further advance in the same 
direction ending in the capture of Privernum in 329 b.c. is 
marked by the establishment in 318 b.c. of the tribus Oufentina 
(from the river Ufens Which runs below Setia, mod. Sezze, and 
Privernum, mod. Piperno, and the tribus Falerna (in the Ager 
Falernus), while the foundation of the colonies of Cales (334) 
and Fregellae (328) secured the newly won south Volscian and 
Campanian territories and led no doubt to a prolongation of 
the Via Latina. The moment had now come for the pushing 
forward of another line of communication, which had no doubt 
reached Tarracina in 329 b.c. but was now definitely constructed 
{muriita), as a permanent military highway as far as Capua in 
312 b.c. by Appius Claudius, after whom it was named. To 
him no doubt is due the direct line of road through the Pontine 
Marshes from Velitrae to Terracina. Its construction may 
fairly be taken to mark the period at which the roads of which 
we have spoken, hitherto probably mere tracks, began to be 
transformed into real highways. In the same year (312) the 
colony of Interamna Lirenas was founded, while Luceria, Suessa 
(Aurunca) and Saticula had been established a year or tWo 
previously. Sora followed nine years later. In 299 b.c. further 
successes led to the establishment of two new tribes — the Teretina 
in the upper valley of the Trerus (Sacco) and the Aniensis, 
in the upper valley of the Anio— while to about the same time 
we must attribute the construction of two new military road 3 , 
both secured by fortresses. The southern road, the Via Valeria, 
led to Carsioli and Alba Fucens (founded as Latin colonies 
respectively in 298 and 303 b.c.), and the. northern (afterwards 
the Via Flaminia^) to Narnia (founded as a Latin colony in 
299 b.c.}. There is little doubt that the formation of the tribus 
Quirina (deriving its name possibly from the town of Cures) 
and the; tribus Velina (from the river Velinus, which forms * 
the well-known waterfalls near Term) is to be connected with 
the construction of the latter high road, though its date is not 
certainly known. The further history of Roman supremacy 
in Italy will be found in the article Rome: History*, We notice, 
however, that the continual warfare in which the Roman state 
was engaged led to the decadence of the free population of 
Latium, and that the extension, of the empire of Rome was 
fatal to the prosperity of the territory which immediately sur- 
rounded the city. 6 . 

What had previously, it seems, been a well-peopled region, 
with peasant proprietors, kept healthy by careful drainage, 
became in the 4th and 3rd centuries b.c. a district 
consisting in large measure of huge estates ifatif undid) 
owned by the Roman aristocracy, cultivated by gangs tion, 
of slaves. This led to the disappearance of the agri- 
cultural population, to a decline in public safety, and to the 
spread of malaria in many parts; indeed, it is quite possible that 
it was not introduced into Latium before the 4th century b.c. 
The evil increased in the later period of the Republic, and 
many of the old towns of Latium sank into a very decayed 
condition; with this the continual competition of the provinces 
as sources of food-supply no doubt had a good deal to do. Cicero 

3 Festus tells us (p. 136 Mull.) that the Maecia derived its name 
“ a quodarh castro.” Scaptia was the only member of the Latin 
league that gave its name to a tribe. 

4 See Flamini a, Via and Valeria,. Via. 

5 L. Caetani indeed (Nineteenth Century and After, 1908) attributes 

the economic decadence of the Roman Campagna to the existence of 
free trade throughout the Roman empire. . v; 
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speaks of Gabii, Labiei andBovillae as places tbat had f alien into 
abject poverty, while! Horace refers to Gabii-and Fidenae ag mere 
“• deserted villages, ” and Strabo ; as “ ohce fortified towns, but 
now villages* belonging to private individuals.” Many of the 
smaller . places mentioned in the list of Dionysius, or the early 
wars of the Romans, had altogether ceased to exist, but the 
statement of Pliny that fifty Three communities tpopuli) had thus 
perished within the boundaries of Old Latium is perhaps ex- 
aggerated; ; By the end of the Republic a good many parts pf 
Latium were inf ected, and Rome itself was highly malarious in the 
warm, months (see W. H. S. Jones in Annals of Archaeology and 
Anthropology , ii. 97, Liverpool, 1909). The emperors Claudius, 
Nerva and Trajan turned their attention to the district, and under 
their example and exhortation the Roman aristocracy erected 
numerous villas within its boundaries* and used them at least 
for summer! residences. .During the 2nd century the Campagna 
seems to have entered on a new eta of prosperity. The system of 
roads radiating in all directions from Rome (see Italy: History , 
§ B) belonged to a much earlier period; but they were con- 
nected by a network of crossroads (now mostly abandoned, 
while the main lines are still almost all in use) leading to the very 
numerous villas with which the Campagna was strewn (even 
in districts which till recently were devastated by malaria), 
and which seem in large measure to belong to this period. Some 
•of these are of enormous extent, . e.g-. the villa of the Quintilii 
on the Via Appia, that known as Setta Bassi on the Via Latina, 
and that of Hadrian near Tibur, the largest of all. 

When the land tax was introduced into Italy in 292, the first 
region of Augustus . obtained the name of provincia Campania. 
Later on the name Latitim entirely disappeared, and the name 
Campania extended as far ‘as Veii and the Via Aurelia, whence 
the medieval and modern name Campagna di Roma. The 
donation made by Constantine to various churches of Rome 
of numerous estates belonging to the patrimonium Caesaris in 
the neighbourhood of Rome was of great historical importance* 
as being the origin of the territorial dominion of the papacy. 
His example was followed by others, so that the church property 
in the Campagna soon became considerable; and, owing to the 
immunities and privileges which it enjoyed, a certain revival 
of prosperity ensued: s The invasions of the barbarian hordes 
did great harm, but the formation of centres (domuscultae) in 
the 8th and 9th centuries was a fact of great importance: the 
inhabitants, indeed, formed the medieval militia of the papacy. 
Smaller centres (the colonia — often formed in the remains of an 
ancient villa— the curtis or ' curia, the castrum; the casale) grew 
up later.' We may note that, owing to the growth of the 
temporal power of the popes, there; was never a dux Romae 
dependent on the exarchate of Ravenna, similar to those estab- 
lished by Narses in the other districts of Italy. 

The papal influence was also retained by means of the suburban 
bishoprics, which took their rise as early as the 4th and 5th 
i ; *: centuries. The rise of the democratic commune of 

Rome 1 about 1143 and of the various trade corpora- 
c 6 in triune, tions which we already find in the early nth century 
• i :■ led to struggles with the papacy; the commune of 
Rome made various attempts to exercise supremacy in the 
Campagna and levied various taxe£ from the 12th century until 
the 1.5th. The commune also tried to restrict the power of 
the barons; who, in the 13th century especially, though we find 
them feudatories of the holy see from the 10th century onwards, 
threatened to become' masters of the whole territory, which is 
still dotted) over with the baronial castles and lofty solitary 
towers of the rival families of Rome— Orsini, Colonna,' Savelli, 
•Conti, ; Caetani- — who ruthlessly destroyed the remains of earlier 
edifices to obtain materials for their own, and whose castles* 
•often' placed upon the, high roads, thus following a strategic 
line to a stronghold in the country, did not contribute to the 
undisturbed security of traffic upon them, but rather led to their 
abandonment. On a list pf the inhabited centres of the Cam- 
pagna of the 14th century with the amount of salt (which was 

■ 1 The commune of Rome as such seems to have been in existence 

in 999 at least. 


a monopoly of the commune ) of Rome) consumed by eafch, 
Tomassetti bases an estimate of the population i this was about 
equal to that of our own times, but differently distributed, some 
of the smaller centres having disappeared at the expense of the 
towns. Several of the popes, as Sixtus IV. and Julius III., 
made unsuccessful attempts to improve the condition of the 
Campagna, the former making a serious attempt to revive, 
agriculture as against pasture, while in the latter part of the 
1 6th century a line of watch-towers was erected along the coast; 
In the Renaissance, it is true, falls the erection of many fine 
villas in the neighbourhood of Rome-^-not only in the hills 
round the Campagna, but even in certain places in the lower 
ground, e.g. those of Julius II. at La Magliana and of Cardinal 
Trivulzio at Salone, — and these continued to be frequented^ 
until the end of the 18th century, when the French Revolution.: 
dealt a fatal blow to the prosperity of the Roman nobility. 
The 17th and 18th centuries, however* mark the worst period; 
of depopulation in the more malarious parts of the Campagna* 
which, seeths to have begun in the 15th century, though we hear 
of malaria throughout the middle ages. The most healthy 
portions of the territory are in the north and east, embracing 
the slopes of the Apennines which are watered by the TeVerone 
and'Sacco ; and the most pestilential is the stretch between the 
Monti Lepini and the sea. The Pontine Marshes (q.v.) included 
in the latter division, were drained, according to the plan of 
Bolognini, by Pius VI., who restored the ancient Via Appia to 
traffic; but though they have returned to pasture Mo derh 
and cultivation, their insalubrity is still notorious. 

The soil in many parts is very fertile and springs are tions. 
plentiful and abundant: the water is in some cases 
sulphureous or ferruginous. In summer, indeed, the vast expanse 
is little better than an arid steppe; but in the winter it furnishes 
abundant pasture to flocks of sheep from the Apennines . and 
herds' of silver-grey oxen and shaggy black horses, and sheep 
passing in the summer to the mountffin pastures. A certain 
amount of horse-breeding is done, and the government has, as 
elsewhere in Italy, a certain number of stallions. Efforts have 
been made since 1882 to cure the Waterlogged condition of- the 
marshy grounds. The methods employed have' been three-r- 
(i.) the cutting of drainage channels and plearing the marshes 
by pumping, the method principally employed; (ii.) the system: 
of warping, i.e. directing a river so that it may deposit its 
sedimentary matter in. the lower-lying parts, thus levelling them 
up and consolidating them, and then leading the water away again 
by drainage; (iii.) the planting of firs and eucalyptus trees,. 
e.g. at Tre Fontane and elsewhere. These efforts have not been: 
without success, though it cannot be affirmed that the malarial 
Campagna is anything like healthy yet. The regulation of the 
rivers, more especially of the Tiber, is probably the most efficient: 
method for coping with the problem. Since 1884 the Italian 
Go vernmeht have been systematically enclosing, pumping dry 
and generally draining the marshes of the Agro Romano, that is, 
the tracts , around Ostia; the Isola Sacra, at the mouth of the 
Tiber; and Maccarese. Of the whole of the Campagna 7 less 
than one-tenth, comes annually under the plough. In; its pictur- 
esque desolation, contrasting so strongly with its prosperity 
in Roman times, immediately surrounding a city of over half a 
million inhabitants,, and with lofty mountains in view from all 
parts of it, it is one of the most interesting districts in the world, 
and has a peculiar and indefinable charm. The modern province 
of Rome (forming the c.ompartimento of Lazjo) includes , also, 
considerable mountain , districts* extending as far N.W. as the 
Lake, of Bolsena, and. being divided on the N.E. from Umbria 
by the Tiber, while on the E. it includes a considerable part of 
the Sabine mountains . and Apennines. The ancient: district 
of the Hernicans, of, which Alatri is regarded as the centre, is, 
known as the Ciociaria, from a kind of sandala ifiioce) worn, by the 
peasants. On the S.E. too a considerable proportion of the, 
group of the! Lepini belongs to the province. , The Jand is for, the 
most part let by the proprietors to mercanti di, Campagnay who 
employ a subordinate class of factors (Jatiori) to manage theix 
affairs on the spot. , i ;i 
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oUi.T fee? recent; \*iis(&yery.: rth&tf 4 fce>£ttdai& which nhasf hitherto 
rendered f p$rt$ nf the Campagria almost f uninhabitable during 
the summer is propagated by the . mosquito (Anopheles 

; f , . . * ' claviger) marks a new epoch; the most diverse theories 
as; to its origin had hitherto , been propounded, but it is now 
[possible fo combat it on a definite plan, by draining the marshes, 
protecting ; the houses by fine mosquito-proof wire netting (for 
Jlno{ph 0 le$ i sinot active by day), improving the water supply, &c., 
.while for those; who have fever, quinine (now sold cheaply by, the 
state) is a great specific. A great improvement is already 
apparent;* and a , law, carried in 1903 for the Bonifica.deW Agro 
Roman# compels the proprietors within a radius of some '6 m. 
of Rome to cultivate their' linds in a more productive way than 
;h^ often hitherto been the case, exemption from taxes for ten : 
years and* loans v< at 23% from the government ■ being; granted 
to those' who carry - on improvements; and those who refuse 
being expropriated compulsorily. The government further 
resolved to open roads and schools and provide twelve additional 
doctors. Much is done in contending against malaria* by the 
Italian Red Cross Society. In 1900 .31% of the inhabitants 
of the Agro Romano had been fever-stricken; since then the 
figure has rapidly decreased (5 -<i % in 1 90s) . i ! 

■. * ( The wheat crop in 1906 in the Agro Romano was 8,108,500 
bushels, the Indian corn 3,314,000 bushels, the wine 12’, 100,000 
Prtiduce. gallons and the olive oil 1,980,000 gallons, —these 
last two from the hill districts. , The wine production 
had declined by one-half from the previous year, exportation 
haying fallen off in the Whole country. 1907, however, was a 
year of great overproduction all over Italy. The wine of the 
Alban, hills, is famous in modern as in ancient times, but Will not 
as a rule bear exportation. The forests of the Alban hills, and ; 
near the , coast produce much charcoal and light timber, while 
the Sabine and Volscian hills have been largely deforested and 
are now bare limestone rocks. Much of the labour in the winter 
and spring is furnished by peasants who come . down from the 
Volscian and Hernican mountains, and from Abruzzi, and 
occupy sometimes caves, but more often the straw or wicker 
huts which are so characteristic a feature of the Campagna. 
The fixed . population of the Campagna in the narrower sense 
(as distinct from the hills) is less than 1000. Emigration to 
America, especially from the Volscian and Hernican towns, is 
f now considerable. 

2. Latium Novum or Adjectum, as it is termed by Pliny, com- 
prised the territories occupied in earlier times by the VOlsei Jand 
Hernici. It was for the most part a rugged and mountainous 
country, extending at the back of Latium proper, from the frontier 
of the Sabines to the sea-coast between Terracina and Sinuessa. 
But it was not separated from the adjacent territories by any natural 
frontier or physical boundaries, and it is only by the enumeration of 
the towns in Pliny according, to the division of Italy by, Augustus 
that we can determine its limits. It included the Hernican cities of 
Anagnia, Ferentinum, Alatrium and Verulae — a group of mountain 
strongholds oil the north side of the valley of the Trefus (Sacco) ; 
together; with the Volscian cities on the south of the same valley, 
and in that of the Liris, the whole of which, with the, exception, of its 
extreme Upper end, was included in the Volscian territory. Here were 
sit uated Sigfiia , Frrisino \ Fabfateria, Fregellae, Sora, ArpinUiri, l Atina, 
AqUinUm, Gasinum arid Tntefa-mria; Anxur (Terracina) ' was the 
only seaport that properly belonged to the Volscians, the; coast from 
thence to the mouth of the Liris being included in the territory of the 
Aurunci, or Ausones as they were , termed by Greek writers, who 
possessed the maritime towns of Fundi. Formiae, Caieta and Min- 
turriae, together with Suessa iri the interior, which had replaced their 
thore ancient capital of Aurunca. Sinuessa, on the sea-coast between 
the Liris (Gariglianp) and the Vulturnus, .at the foot of the; Monte 
liiassico, was.the last town in, Latium according to the official use of 
the term and was sometimes assigned to Campania ; while; Suessa Was 
more assigned to Latium. On the 'other hand, as Nisseri point's Out 
(Italische Lartdeskunde, ii. 554), the Pons Campanus, by which the 
Via Appia crossed the Sayo some 9 m. S.E. of Sinuessa, indicates by 
its name the position of the old Campanian frontier. In the interior 
the boundary fell between Casinum and Teanum Sidicinum, at about 
the. i both milestone of the Via Latina— a fact Which led later to the 
jurisdiction of the Roman courts being extended on every side to 
the iooth mile from the city, and to this being the limit beyond 
which banishment from Rome w a s considered to begin. 

Though the . Apennines i comprised Within the boundaries of 
Latium do riot rise to a heighp approaching that of the' loftiest sum- j 
mits of the central range, they attain to a Considerable altitude, and 


, form steep and' rugged mountain masses from- 400b to 5000 ft. high. 
They are traversed by three principal valleys : (1) that of fehe Anio, 
now called Teverone, which descends from above Subiaco- to Tivoli, 
Where it enters the plain of the Campagna; (2) that of the TVerus 
(Sacco), which has its source below Palestrina (Praerieste) , andflows 
through a comparatively broad valley that separates the main mass 
of the Apennines from the Volscian mountains or Monti Lejufii, till 
it joins the Liris below Ceprano ; (3) that of the Liris (Ghrigliarib), 
which enters the confines of New Latium about 20 m.> from its Source, 
flows past the town of Sora, and has a very tortuous course from 
thence to the sea at Minturnae ; its lower valley is for. the most ? part 
of considerable width, and forms, a fertile tract of considerable extent, 
bordered oil both sides by hills covered with viries, oliyes arid fruit 
trees, and thickly studded with towns and villages. ! ■ 

- It may be observed that, long after the Latins had ceased to exist 
as a separate people we meet in Roman writers with the phrase of 
nomen Latinum, used not in an ethnical but a purely political sense, 
to designate the inhabitants of all those cities on which the Romans 
had conferred “ Latin rights ” (jus Latinum)-— ah inferior form’ of 
the Roman franchise, which had been granted in the first instance 
to certain cities of the Latins, when they became subjects; of Romp, 
and was afterwards bestowed upon many other cities ; of Italy, 
especially the so-called Latin colonies. At a later period the same 
privileges' were extended to places in other countries also— as 7 for 
instance to most of the cities in Sicily and Spain. All persons ; en- 
joying these rights were termed in legal phraseology Latini or Latinae 
conditionis. - 

Authorities. —For the topography of Latium, and the local history 
of its more important cities, the reader rriay consult Sir : W. Cell’s 
Topography of Rome and its Vicinity (2nd ed., i vol., London, 1846) ; 
A . N ibby , A nalisi stor.ico-topografico-antiquaria. della carta < dei 
dintorni di Roma (3 vols., 2nd ed., 1848); J. Westphal, Die npfflische. 
Kampagne (Berlin, 1829) ; A. Bormann, A It-lateinische Chorogrdphie 
und. Stadte-Geschichte (Halle, 1852) ; M. Zoeller , Latium und'Kbm 
(Leipzig, 1878) ; R. Burn’s Rome and the Campagna .(London,* 1871) ; 
H. Dessau, Corp. Inscr. Lat. v. xiv. (Berlin, 1887), (Latium) ;; (Ffi. 
Mommsen, Corp. Inscr. Lat. vol. x, pp. 498-675 (Berlin, ,1883) ; 
G. Tomassetti, “ Delia Campagna Romana nel medio evo, 1 ” published 
in the Archivio della Societd Romana di StoHa Patria (Rome 1 , 0 1 
1907), and separately (a work dealing with the medieval history and 
topography of the Campagna in great detail, containing also valuable 
notices of the classical period) ; by the same author, La Campagna 
romana (Rome, 1910 folk) ; R. A. Lanciani, “ I Comentari di Ff ontifio 
iritorno agli acquedotti,” Memorie dei Lincei (Rome, 1886), serie-iii. 
vol. v. p. 215 sqq. (and separately), also, many articles, and Wander- 
ings in the Roman Campagna (London, 1909) ; E. Abbate, Guidu 
della provincia di Roma (Rome, 1894, 2 vols.) ; H. Nissan >. Italische 
Landeskunde, ii. (Berlin, 1902), 557 sqq. ; T. Ashby, “ The Classical 
Topography of the Roman Campagna,” in Papers of the British 
School at Rome, L iii.-v. (London, 1902 foil.). 1 (T. As.) 

LATONA (Lat, form of Gr. Arjroi, Leto), daughter of Coeus 
and Phoebe, mother of Apollo and Artemis. The chief seats of 
her legend are Delos and Delphi, and the generally accepted 
tradition is a union of the legends of these two places. ’ LetO;, 
pregnant bjy Zeus, seeks for a place of refuge to be delivered. 
After long wandering she reaches the barren isle of Delos, which, 
according to Pindar (Frag. 87, 88)', was a wandering rock borne 
about by the waves till it r was fixed to the bottom of the sea lot 
the birth of Apollo and Artemis. In the oldest forms of the 
legend Hera is not mentioned; but afterwards the Wanderifigk 
of Leto are 1 ascribed to the jealousy of that goddess, enraged 
at her amour with Zeus. The foundation of Delphi f olid WS 
immediately on the birth of the god ;■ and on the Sricred way 
between Tempe and Delphi the giant Tityus offers violence to 
Leto , and is immediately slain by the 1 arrows of ? Apollo 5 arid 
Artemis .(Odyssey , xi. 576-581; Apollodorus i. 4). Such are the 
main facts of the Leto legend in its common literary* form 5 , 
which is due especially to the two Homeric hymns do ApollO'. 
But Leto is a real goddess, not a mere mythological figurei 
Tile honour paid to her in Delphi arid Delos migh t be explained 
as part of the cult of her son Apollo; but temples to her existed 
in Argos, in Mantineia and in Xanthus in Lycia; her sacred 
grove was on the coast of Crete. In Lycia graves 1 are frequentiy* 
placed under her protection, and she is also known as a goddess bf 
fertility and as Kovporpbfpos. It is to be observed that she appeals 
far more conspicuously in the Apolline 1 myths thari in those 
which grew round the great centres of Artemis Worship, the 
reason being that the idea of Apollo and Artemis as twiris is 
one of later growth on Greek soil. Lycia, one of the chief Seats 
of the cult -of Apollo^ where most frequent traces are fOtirid ; bf 
the worship of Leto as the great goddess, was probabiy the earliep 
home of her religion. ^ : ‘ • ' ' ! ; ' r ‘ 


LATOUCHE — LA' : TOUR- D’ AUVERGNE 


In Greek art Leto usually appears carrying ?her r chirdren in her arms,! 
pursued by the dragon sent by the jealous Hera, which is slain by 
the infant Apollo ; in vase paintings especially : she is often repre- 
sented with Apollo and Artemis. The statue of Leto in the Letbon 
at Argos was the work of Praxiteles. 

LATOUCHE, HYACINTHE JOSEPH ALEXANDRE THA- 
BAQD DE [known as Henri] (1785-1851 ) , French poet and 
novelist, was born at La Chatre (Indre) on the 2nd of February 
1785. Among his works may be distinguished his comedies: 
Projets de sagesse (1811), and, in collaboration with Emile 
peschamps, SeUnours de Florian (1818), which ran for a hundred 
nights; also La Reine d’Espagne (1831), which proved too 
indecent for the public taste; a novel, Fragoletta: Naples et 
Paris en 1799 (1829), which attained a success of notoriety; 
Lq . V allee aux coups ( 1 833 ) ,, a volume of prose essays and verse; ; 
'and two volumes of poems, Les Adieux .(1843) and Les Agrestes 
(1844). Latouche’s chief claim to remembrance is that he 
revealed to the world the genius of Andrd Chenier, then only 
known to a limited few. The remains of the poet’s work had 
passed from the hands of Daunou to Latouche, who had sufficient 
critical insight instantly to recognize their value. In editing the 
first selection of Chenier’s poems (1819) he made some trifling 
emendations, but did not, as Beranger afterwards asserted, make 
radical and unnecessary changes. Latouche was guilty of more 
than one literary fraud. He caused a licentious story of his 
own to be attributed to the duchesse de Duras, the irreproachable 
author of Ourika. He made many enemies by . malicious attacks 
on his contemporaries. The Constituiionnel was suppressed in 
1817 by the government for an obscure political allusion in an 
article by Latouche. He then undertook the management of 
the Mef cure du XI X e siecle, and began a bitter warfare against 
the monarchy. After 1830 he edited the Figaro, and spared 
neither the liberal politicians nor the romanticists who triumphed 
under the monarchy of July. In his turn he was violently 
attacked by Gustave Planche in the Revue des deux mondes 
for November 1831. But it must be remembered to the credit 
of Latouche that he did much to encourage George Sand at the 
beginning of her. career. The last twenty years of his life were 
spent in retirement at Aulnay, where he died on the 9th of 
March 1851. " 

Sainte-Beuve, in the Causeries du lundi, vol. 3, gives a not too 
sympathetic portrait of Latouche. See also George Sand in the 
Specie for the 18th, 19th and 20th of July 1851. 

LA TOUR, MAURICE QUENTIN DE (1704-1788), French ; 
pastellist,, was born at St Quentin on the 5th of September 1704. 
After leaving Picardy for Paris in j 727 he entered the studio of 
Spobde— an upright man, but a poor master, rector of the 
academy of St Luke, who still continued, in the teeth of the 
Royal Academy, the traditions of the. old gild of the master 
painters of Paris. This possibly contributed to the adoption by 
La Tour of a line of work foreign to that imposed by an academical 
training; for pastels, though occasionally used, were not a 
principal and distinct branch of work until 1720, when Rosalba 
Carriera brought them into fashion with the Parisian world. 
In 1737 La Tour exhibited the first of that splendid series of a 
hundred and? fifty portraits which formed the glory of the Salon 
for the succeeding thirty-seven years. In 1746 he was received 
into the academy; and in 1751, the following year to that 
in which he received the title of painter to the king, he was 
promoted by that body to the grade of councillor. His work 
had the rare merit of satisfying at once both the taste of his 
fashionable models and the judgment of his brother artists. 
His art, consummate of, its kind, achieved the task of flattering 
his sitters, whilst hiding that flattery behind the just and striking 
likeness which, says Pierre Jean Mariette, he haidly ever missed. 
His portraits of Rousseau, of Voltaire, of Louis XV., of his queen, 
of the dauphin and dauphiness, are at once documents and 
masterpieces unsurpassed except by his life-size portrait of 
vMadame de Pompadour, which, exhibited at the Salon of 1755, 
became the chief ornament of the cabinet of pastels in the Louvre. 
The museum of St Quentin also possesses a magnificent collection 
of i works ; i which at r his death were in his own hands. La Tour 
retired to St Quentin at the age of 80, and, there he died on the 


18th of February 1788;. 1 The riches iamassed^dtirihg Ms loh£ life 
were freely ‘bestowed by him ini great part before* his death;ffie 
founded prizes at the * school of fine arts in Paris' and .for the 
town of Amiens, and endowed St Quentin with a ; great number 
of useful and charitable institutions. ; He never ; married;- but 
lived on terms of warm affection with his brother (who survived 
him, and left to the town the drawings now * in the museum) ; 
and his relations to Mile Marie Fel (1 7 13^1 789) j the celebrated 
singer, were distinguished by a strength and depth of feeling 
not common to the loves of the 1 8th century. ' : ^ 

See, in 'addition to the general works bn F rench art j G Desfrieze, 
M. Q. de La Tour , peintre du roi (1854) ; Ghampfleury,; Les Peintres'de 
Laon et de St Quentin (1855); and “ La Tour ” in the, Collection, des 
artistes celebres (1886).; E. and J. de Goncoyrt, La Tour \ i 8<$7) ; ; 
Guiffrey and M . T ourneux, Correspondance inedite de, M. G. ' de ‘la 
Tour A 1885); Tourneiix, La Tour, biographie ' Critique (1904) ; and 
Patoux, LCEuvre de M,. Quentin de la Tour au musee de St QuentiH 
(St Quentin, 1882). • G 

LA TOUR D’AUVERGNE, THiOPHILE MALO (1743-1800), 
French soldier, was born at Carhaix in Brittany on the 23rd of 
December 1743, the son of an advocate named CorreL ? His 
desire for a military career being strongly marked, he was 1 en- 
abled, by the not uncommon device of producing a certificate 
of nobility signed by his friends, first to be nominally enlisted in 
the Maison du 'Roi, and soon afterwards to receive a commission 
in the line, under the name of Corret de Kerbaufret... Four 
years after joining, in 1771, he assumed by leave of the duke 
of Bouillon the surname of La Tour d’Auvergne, being in fact 
descended from an illegitimate half-brother of the' great Turenne. 
Many years of routine service with his regiment Were broken 
only by his participation as a volunteer in the due de Crillon’s 
Franco-Spanish expedition to Minorca in 1781. This led to an 
offer of promotion into the Spanish* army, but he refused to 
change his allegiance. In 1 748 he was promoted captain, and in 
1791 he received the cross of St Louis. In the early part of the 
Revolution his patriotism was still more conspicuously displayed 
in his resolute opposition to the proposals of many of his brother* 
officers in the Angoumois regiment- to emigrate rather than to 
swear to the constitution. In 1792 his lifelong interest 5 in 
numismatics and questions of language was shown by a work 
which he published on the Bretons. At this time he was serving 
under Montesquiou in the Alps, and although there was only 
outpost fighting he distinguished himself by his courage and 
audacity, qualities which were displayed in more serious fighting 
in the Pyrenees the next year. He declined well-earned pro-t 
motion to colonel, and, being broken in health and compelled, 
owing to the loss of his teeth, to. live on milk, he left the army in 
1795. On his return by sea to Brittany he was captured by the 
English and held prisoner for two years. When released, he 
settled at Passy and published Origines gauloises, but in 1797, 
on the appeal of an old friend whose son had been taken as a 
conscript, he volunteered as the youth’s substitute, and served 
on the Rhine (1797) and in Switzerland (1798-1 799) as a captain. 
In recognition of his singular bravery and modesty Carnot 
obtained a decree from the first consulnaming' LaT our d’Auvergne 
“ first grenadier of France ” (27th of April i8oo) 4 This led him 
to volunteer again, and he was killed in action at Oberhausen> 
near Donauworth, on the 27th of June 1800. < 

La Tour d’Auvergne’s almost legendary courage had captivated 
the imagination of the French soldier, and his memory was not 
suffered to die. It was customary for the F rench troops and: 
their allies of the Rhine Confederation under Napoleon to march 
at attention when passing his burial-place on the battlefield. His 
heart was long carried by the; grenadier company of his regiment, 
the 46th; after, being in the possession of Garibaldi for many 
years, it was finally deposited in the keeping of the city of Paris 
in 1883. But the most striking tribute to his memory is paid 
to-day as it was by order of the first consul in 1800. “ His name 

is to be kept on the pay list and roll of his company. It will be : 
called at all parades and a non-commissioned officer will reply, 
M ort au champ d'honneur.” This custom, with little variation, is 
sfill observed in the 46th . regiment on all occasions, when , the] 
colour is taken on parade. .. . ' , , 
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LATREILLE, PIERRE- ANDRfi (i 762-1833) , French natur- 
alist, was born in humble circumstances at B ri ves-la- Gaillar d e 
(CorrSze), on ! the 20th of November 1762. In 1778 he entered 
the - college Lemoine at Paris, arid on his admission to priestly 
orders in 1786 he retired to B rives, where he devoted all the 
leisure which the discharge of his professional duties allowed 
to the study of entomology. In 1788 he returned to Paris and 
found means of making himself known to the leading naturalists 
there. His “ Memoire sur les mutilles decouvertes en France,” 
contributed to the Proceedings of the Society of Natural, History 
in Paris, procured for him admission to that body. At the Re- 
volution he was compelled to quit Paris, and as a priest of 
conservative sympathies suffered considerable hardship, being 
imprisoned for some time at Bordeaux. His Precis des caraqteres 
generiques de's insectes y disposes dans un ordre naturel, appeared 
at Brives in 1796. In 1798 he became a corresponding member 
of ‘the Institute, and at the same time was entrusted with the task 
of arranging the entomological collection at the recently organized 
Museum d ’Histoire Naturelle (Jardin des Plantes); in 1814 he 
succeeded G. A. Olivier as member of the Academic des Sciences, 
and in 1821 he was made a chevalier of the Legion Of Honour. 
For sdme time he acted as professor of zoology in the Veterinary 
school at Alfort near Paris, and in 1830, when the chair of 
zoology of invertebrates at the Museum was divided aft^r the 
death of Lamarck, Latreille was appointed professor of zoology 
of crustaceans, arachnids and insects, the chair of molluscs, 
worms and zoophytes being assigned to H. M. D. de Blainville. 
“ On me donne du pain - quand je n’ai plus de dents/* said 
Latreille, who was then in his sixty-eighth year. He died in 
Paris on the. 6th of February 1833. 

In addition to the works already mentioned, the numerous works 
of Latreille include: Histoire naturelle generate et 4 >articuliere, des 
crustaces el insectes (14 vols., 1 802-1 805) , forming part of < 3 . N. S. 
Sonnini’s edition of Buffon; Genera crustaceorum et insectorum, 
secundum ordinem naturalem in familias disposita (4 vols., 1806- 
1807) ; Considerations generates sur V ordre naturel des animaux. 
composant les classes des crustaces, des ar actinides , et des insectes 
(1810); Families naturelles du rdgne animal , . expo sees succinctement 
et dans un ordre analytique (1825) ; Cours d'entomologie (of which 
only the first volume appeared, 1831) ; the whole of the section 
“ Crustaces, Arachnides, Insectes,” in G. Cuvier’s Regne animal ; 
besides many papers in the Annates du Museum , the Encyclopedic 
methodique, the Dictionnaire classique d' histoire naturelle ! and 
elsewhere. 

LA TRtMOILLE, an old French family which derives its name 
from a village (the modern La Trimouille) in the department; of 
Vienne. The family has been known since the middle of the 
nth century, and since the 14th century its members have been 
conspicuous in French history. Guy, sire de la Tremoille, 
standard-bearer of France, was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Nicopolis (1396), and Georges, the favourite of King Charles VII., 
was captured at Agincourt (1415). Louis (2), called the dihalier 
sans reproche, defeated and captured the duke of Orleans at the 
battle of Saint-Aubin-du-Cormier (1488), distinguished himself 
in the wars in Italy, and was killed at Pavia (1525). In 1521 
Francois (2) acquired a claim on the kingdom of Naples by his 
marriage with Anne de Laval, daughter of Charlotte of Aragon. 
Louis (3) became duke of Thouars in 1563, and his soil Claude 
turned Protestant, was created a peer of France in 1595, and 
married a daughter of William the Silent in 1 598. To this family 
belonged the lines of the counts of Joigny, the marquises of 
Royan and counts of Olonne, and the marquises and dukes of 
Noirmoutier. 

LATROBE, CHARLES JOSEPH (1801-1875), Australian 
governor, was born in London on the 20th of March 1801. The 
Latrobes were of Huguenot extraction, and belonged to the 
Moravian community, of which the. father and grandfather of 
C. J. Latrobe were ministers. His father, Christian Ignatius 
Latrobe (1758-1836), a musician of some note, did good service 
in the direction of popularizing classical music in England by his 
Selection of Sacred Music from the Works of the most Eminent 
Composers of Germany and Italy (6 vols., 1806-1825). C. J. 
Latrobe was an excellent mountaineer, and made Some important 
ascents in : Swi tzerlarid in 18 24- 1826. In 1832 he went to 


America with Count Albert PbtirtfileS; and ih 1834 croissed th$ 
prairies from New Orleans to Mexico with Washington Irvingi 
In 1837 he was invested with a government commission in the 
West Indies j and two years later was made superintendent of 
the Port Philip district of New South Wales. When Port Philip! 
was erected into a separate colony as Victoria in 1851, Latrobe 
became lieutenant-governor. The discovery of gold in that year 
attracted enormous numbers of immigrants annually. Latrbbe 
discharged the difficult duties of government at this critical 
period with tact and success. He retired in ; 1854, becariie C. B. 
in 1858 and died in London on the 2nd of December 1875, 
Beside some volumes of travel he published a volume of poems. 
The Solace of Song (1837). 

See Brief Notices of the Latrobe Family (1864), a privately printed 
translation of an article revised by members of the family in the 
Moravian Briiderbote (November 1864). 

LATTEN (from 0 . Fr. laton, mod. Fr. laiton, possibly connected 
; with Span, lata , Jtal. latta, a lath) > a mixed metal like brass, 
composed of copper and zinc, generally made in thin sheets, and 
used, especially for, monumental brasses, and effigies. , A fine 
example is in the screen of Henry YII.’s tomb in Westminster 
Abbey,, There are three forms of latten, “ black latten,” un- 
polished and rolled, “ shaven latten,” of extreme thinness, and 
: “ roll latten,” of the thickness either of black or shaven latten, 
but with both sides polished. 

LATTICE LEAF PLANT, in botany, the common name for 
Ouvirandra fenestralis, an aquatic monocotyledonous plant 
belonging to the small natural order Aponogetonaceae and a 
native of Madagascar. It has a singular appearance from the 
structure of the leaves, which are oblong in shape, from 6 to 
18 in. long and from 2 to 4 in. broad; they spread horizontally 
beneath the surface of the water, and are reduced to little more 
; than a lattice-like network of • veins. The tuberculate roots are 
edible. The plant is grown in cultivation as a stove-aquatic. 

LATUDE, JEAN HENRI, often, called Danry or Masers de 
Latude (1725-1805), prisoner of the Bastille, Was born at 
Montagnac in Gascony on the 23rd of March 4725. He received 
a military education and went to Paris, in 1 748 to study mathe- 
matics, He led a dissipated life and endeavoured to curry favour 
with the, marquise de Pompadour by secretly sending her a box 
of poison and then informing her of the supposed plot against her 
life. - The ruse was discovered, and Mme de Pompadour, not 
appreciating the humour of the situation, had Latude put in the 
Bastille on the 1 st of May 1749, He was later transferred to 
Vincennes, whence he escaped in 1750. Retaken and reim-> 
.prisoned in the Bastille, he, made a second brief escape. in 17 56. 
He was transferred to Vincennes in 1764, and the next yeat made 
a third escape and was a third time recaptured. He was put in 
a madhouse by Malesherbes in 1 7 7 5, and discharged in 1 777 , on 
condition that he should retire to his native town. He remained 
in Paris arid was again imprisoned. A certain Mme Legros 
became interested in him through chance reading of one of his 
memoirs, and, by a vigorous agitation in his behalf, secured his 
definite release, in 1784. He exploited his long captivity with 
considerable ability, posing as a. brave officer, a son of the 
marquis de ; la Tude, and a victim of Pompadour’s intrigues. 
He was extolled and pensioned during the Revolution, and in 
1793 the convention compelled the heirs of Mme de Pompadour 
to pay him 60,000 francs damages. He died in obscurity at Paris: 
on the 1st of January 1805. 

The principal work of Latude is the account of his imprisonment, 
written in collaboration with an advocate named Thiery, and en- 
titled Le Despotisme devoile , ou Memoir es de Henri Masers de la Tude, 
detenu pendant trente-cinq ans dans les diver ses prisons d'etat (Amster- 
dam, 1 787,, ed. Paris, 1889). An Eng. trans. of a portion was published 
in 1787. The work is full of lies and misrepresentations, but had 
great vogue at the time of the French Revolution, Latude also. 
Wrote essays on all sorts of subjects. 1 : ' 

See J. F. Barri£re, Mcmoires de 'Linguet et de Latude (1884)% 
G. Bertin, Notice in edition of the Memoires (1889) ; F^ .Fufick-: 
Brentano, “Latude,’’ in the Revue des deux mondes (1st October 

i 88 9 ). , ' ' 

LATUKA, a tribe of negroid stock inhabiting the mountainous 
country E. of Gondokoro on the uppor Nile. They have received 
a tinge of Hamitic blood from the Galla people, find liave higli 
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foreheads, large eyes, straight noses ; amLthich but not pouting 
lips. They are believed by Sir H. IL Johnston to be the original 
and purest type of the great Masai people, , and are assimilated 
to the Nilotic negro, races in customs. Like their neighbours 
the Bari and Shilluk tribes, they despise clothing, though the 
important chiefs have adopted Arab attire. Their country is 
fertile, and they cultivate tobacco, durra and other crops. Their 
Villages are numerous, and; some are of considerable size. Tar- 
angole, for instance, on the Khor Kohs, has upwards of three 
thousand huts, and sheds for many thousands of cattle. The 
Latuka are industrious and especially noted for skill as smiths. 
Emin Pasha stated that the lion was so little dreaded by the 
Latuka that on one being caught in a leopard trap they hastily 
set it free. 

LAUBAN, a town of Germany in the Prussian province of 
Silesia, is situated in a picturesque valley, at the junction of 
the lines of railway from Gorlitz and Soraii, 16 m. E. of the former. 
Pop! (1965) 14,624. Lauban has a Roman Catholic and two Evan- 
gelical churches, a town hall, dating from 1541, a conventual 
house of the order of St Magdalene, dating from the 14th century, 
a municipal library and museum, two hospitals, an orphanage 
add several schools. Its industrial establishments comprise 
tobacco, yarn, thread, linen and' woollen cloth manufactories, 
bleaching and dyeing works, breweries and oil and flour mills. 

Lauban was founded in the 10th arid fortified in the 13th 
cfentury; iii 1427 and 1431 it’ was devastated by the Hussites, 
and in 1640 by the Swedes. In 1761 it was the headquarters 
6f Frederick the Great, and in 1815 it was the last Saxon town 
that made its submission to Prussia. 

See Berkel, Geschichte der Stadt Lauban (Lauban, 1896). 

LAUBE, HEINRICH (1806-1884), German dramatist, novelist 
and theatre-director, was bOrri at Sprottau in Silesia on the 
18th of September 1806. He studied theology at Halle and 
Breslau (1826-1829), and settled in Leipzig in 1832. Here he 
at onCe came into prominence with his political essays, collected 
under the title Ddsneue Jahrhundert, in two parts — Polen (1833) 

. and Politische < Brief e (1833)— and with the novel Das junge 
Europa , in three parts— Die Poeten , Die Krieger , Die Burger — 
(1833-183.7). These writings, in which, after the fashion of 
Heinrich Heine and Ludwig Borne, he severely criticized the 
political regime in Germany, together with the part he played 
in the literary movement known as Das junge Deutschland , led 
to his being subjected to police surveillance and his works con- 
fiscated. On his return, in 1834, from a journey to Italy, under- 
taken in the company of Karl Gutzkow, Laube was expelled 
from Saxony and imprison e d for nine months in B erlin . In 
1836 he married the widow of Professor Hand of Leipzig; 
almost immediately afterwards he suffered a 1 year’s imprison- 
ment for his : revolutionary sympathies. In 1839 he again settled 
in Leipzig and began a literary activity as a playwright. Chief 
among his earlier productions are the tragedies M onaldeschi 
(1845) and Struensee (1847); the comedies Rokoko, oder die alten 
H err en '(1846) ; Gottsched und Gellert (1847); and Die Karls- 
sckuler (1847), of which the youthful Schiller* is the hero. In 
1848 Laube was elected to the national assembly at Frankfort- 
on-Main for the district of ElbOgen, but resigned in the spring 
of 1849, when he was appointed artistic director of the Hofburg 
theatre in Vienna. This office he held until 1867, and in this 
period fall his finest dramatic productions, notably the tragedies 
Graf Essex (1856) and Montrose (1859), and his historical romance 
Der deutsche Krieg . ('1865-1866; 9 yols.), which graphically 
pictures a period in the Thirty Years’ War. In 1869 he became 
director of the Leipzig Stadt theater, but returned to Vienna 
in 1870, where in 1872 he was placed at the head of the new 
Stadttheater; with the exception of a short interval he managed 
this theatre With brilliant success until his retirement from 
public life in 1880. He has deft a valuable record of his work 
in Vienna and Leipzig in the- three volumes Das Bur gtheater 
(r868), Das norddeutsche Theater (1872) and Das Wiener Stadt- 
theater (1875). His pen was. still. active after his retirement, 
and . in the five years preceding his death, which took place at 
Vienna on the 1st of August 1884, he wrote the romances and 


novels Die Bohminger (1880), Louison (1881), Det Sckatthn- 
W ilhelm (1 883) , and published an interesting volume of remi- 
niscences, Erinnerungen, 1841-1881 (1882). Laube’s dramas 
are not remarkable for originality pr for poetical beauty; their 
real and great merit lies in their stage-craft. . As a theatre-; 

; manager he has had no equal in Germany, and his services in. 
this capacity have assured him a more lasting name in German 
literary history than his writings. , 

His Gesammelte Schriften (excluding his dramas) were published in 
; 16 vols. (1875-1882) ; his Dramatische Werke in .13 yols. (1845-1875) ; 

; a popular edition of the latter in 12 yols. (1880-1892). Ari edition 
of Laube’s A usgewdhlte Werke in 10 vols* appeared in 1906 with an 
introduction by H. H. Houben. See also J* Proelss, Das junge 
Deutschland (1892); and H. Bulthaupt, Dramaturgic des Schau- 
spiels (vol. iii., 6th ed., 1901). 

L’AUBESPINE, a French family which sprang from Claude 
de l’Aubespine, a lawyer of Orleans and bailiff of the abbey of 
: St Euverte in the beginning of the 16 th century, and rapidly 
acquired distinction in offices connected with the Jaw. Sebastien 
de l’Aubespine (d. 1582), abbot of Bassefontaine, bishop of 
Vannes and afterwards of Limoges, fulfilled 1 important diplo- 
matic missions in Germany, Hungary, England,, the Low Coun- 
tries and Switzerland under F rancis I. and his successors* Claude 
(c. 1500-1567), baron of Ch^teauneuf-sur-Cher, Sebastien’s 
brother, was a secretary of finance; he had charge of negotiations 
with England in 1555 and 1559, and was several times commis- 
sioned to treat with the Huguenots in the king’s name. His son 
Guillaume was a councillor of state and ambassador to England. 
Charles de l’Aubespine (1580-1 653) was ambassador to Germany* 
the Low Countries, Venice, and England, besides twice holding 
the office of keeper of the seals of France, from 1630, to 1633, 
and from 1650 to 1651. The family fell into poor circumstances 
and became extinct in the 19th century. (M.P.*) 

LAUCHSTADT, a town of Germany in the province of Prussian 
Saxony, on the Laucha, 6 m. N.W* of Merseburg by the railway 
to Schafstadt. Pop. (1905) 2034. It contains an Evangelical 
church, a theatre, a hydropathic establishment and several educa- 
tional institutions, among which is an agricultural school affiliated 
to the university of Halle. Its industries include malting/ 
vinegar-making and brewing. Lauchstadt was a popular' 
watering-place in the 18th century, the dukes of Saxe-Merseburg 
often making it their summer residence. From 1789 to, 1811 
the Weimar court theatrical company gave performances! here 5 
of the plays of Schiller and Goethe, an attraction which greatly 
contributed to the well-being of the town. 

See Maak, Das Goethetheater in Lauchstadt (Lauchstadt, 1905); 

. and Nasemann, Bad Lauchstadt (Halle, 1885). 

LAUD, WILLIAM (1573-1645), English archbishop, only son 
of William Laud, a clothier, was born at Reading on the 7th of 
October 1573. He was educated at Reading free school, matricul- 
ated at St John’s college, Oxford, in 1589, gained a scholarship 
in 1590, a fellowship in 1593, and graduated B. A. in 1594, 
proceeding to D.D. in 1608. In 1601 he took orders, in ,1603 
becoming chaplain to Charles Blount, earl of Devonshire. Laud 
early took up a position of antagonism to the Calvinistic party 
in the church, and in 1604 was reproved by the authorities for, 
maintaining in his thesis for the degree of B.D. “ that there 
could be no true church without bishops,” and again in 1606 
for advocating “ popish ” opinions in a sermon, at St Mary’s. 
If high-church doctrines, however, met with opposition at 
Oxford, they were , relished elsewhere, and Laud obtained rapid 
advancement. In 1607 he was made vicar of Stanford in North- 
amptonshire, and in 1608 he became chaplain to Bishop Neile, 
who in 1610/ presented him to the living of Cuxton, when he 
resigned his fellowship. In 1611, in spite of: the influence of 
; Archbishop Abbot and Lord Chancellor Ellesmere? Laud v^as 
made president of St John’s, and in 1614 obtained in addition 
the prebend of Buckden, in 1615 the archdeaconry of Hunting- 
don, and in 1616 the deanery of, Gloucester. Here he repaired 
the fabric, and changed the position of the communion table) a 
; matter which aroused great religious controversy, from the centre 
of the choir to the east end, by a characteristic tactless; exercise 
of power offending the bishop, who henceforth. refused to enter the 
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cathedral. * In 1617 he went with the king to Scotland, and 
aroused hostility by wearing the surplice. In 1621 he became 
bishop of St David’s, when he resigned the presidentship of St 
John’s.* ... : ' v "o .v v 

In April 1622 Laud, by the king’s orders, took part in a con- 
troversy with Percy, a Jesuit, known as Fisher, the aim of 
which was to prevent the conversion of the countess of Bucking- 
ham, the favourite’s mother, to Romanism, and his opinions 
expressed on that occasion show considerable breadth and 
comprehension; While refusing to acknowledge the Roman 
Church as the true church, he allowed it to be a true church 
and a branch of the Catholic body, at the same time emphasizing 
the perils of knowingly associating with error; and with regard 
to the English Church he denied that the acceptance of all its 
articles; was necessary. The foundation of belief was the Bible, 
not any one branch of the Catholic church arrogating to itself 
infallibility, and when dispute, on matters of faith arose, “ a 
lawful and free council, determining according to Scripture, is 
the best judge on earth . ’ ’ A close and somewhat strange intimacy , 
considering ; the difference in the characters and ideals of the 
two: men, between Laud and Buckingham now began, and proved 
the chief instrument of Laud’s advancement. The opportunity 
came with the old king’s death in 1625, for James, With all his 
pedantry, was too wise and cautious to embark in Laud’s rash 
undertakings, and had already shown a prudent moderation, 
after setting up bishops in Scotland, in going no further in 
opposition to the religious feelings of the people. On the ac- 
cession of Charles, Laud’s ambitious activities were allowed 
free scope. A list of the clergy was immediately prepared by 
him for the king, in which each name was labelled with an O 
or a P, distinguishing the Orthodox to be promoted from the 
Puritans to be suppressed. Laud defended Richard Montague, 
who had aroused the wrath of the parliament by his pamphlet 
against Calvinism. His influence soon extended into the domain 
of the state.. He supported the* king’s prerogative throughout 
the conflict With the parliament, preached in favour of it before 
Charles’s second parliament in 1626, and assisted in Bucking- 
ham’s defence. In 1626 he was nominated bishop of Bath and 
Wells, and in July 1628 bishop of London. On the 12th of April 
1629 he was made chancellor of Oxford University. 

In. the patronage of learning and in the exercise of authority 
over the morals and education of youth Laud was in his proper 
sphere, many valuable reforms at Oxford being due to his 
activity, including the codification of the statutes, the statute 
by which public examinations were rendered obligatory for uni- 
versity degrees, and the ordinance for the election of proctors, 
the revival of the college system, of moral and religious discipline 
arid order, and of academic dress. He founded or endowed 
various professorships, including those of Hebrew and Arabic, 
and the office of public orator, encouraged English and* foreign 
scholars, such as Voss, Selden and Jeremy Taylor, founded 
the university printing press, procuring in 1633 the royal patent 
for Oxford, and obtained for the Bodleian library over 1300 
MSS., adding a new wing to the building to contain his gifts. His 
rule' at Oxford was marked by a great increase in the number of 
students. In his own college lie erected the new buildings, and 
was its second founder. Of his chancellorship he himself wrote 
a history, and the Laudian tradition long remained the great 
standard of order and good government in the university. 
Elsewhere he showed his liberality and his zeal for reform. He 
Was an active visitor' of E ton ' and 1 Winchester, and endowed the 
grainmar school at Reading, where he was himself educated. 
In London he procured funds for the restoration of the dilapidated 
crithedralof St Raul’s. 

He was far less great as a ruler in the state, showing as a 
judge a tyrannical spirit both in the star chamber and high- 
commission court, threatening Felton, the assassiri of Bucking- 
ham, with the rack, and showing special activity in procuring a 
cruel sentence in the former court against Alexander Leighton 
in June 1630 and against Henry Sherfield in 1634. His power 
was greatly increased after his return from Scotland, whither he 
had accompanied the king, by his promotion to the archbishopric 
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of Canterbury in August 1633.; “As for the state indeed,” he 
wrote to Wentworth ; on this ; Occasion, ^ I am for Thorough;” 
In 1636 the privy council decided in his favour his claim of 
jurisdiction as visitor over both universities. Scion afterwards 
he was placed on the commission of the treasury and on the 
committee of the privy council for foreign affairs. He was all- 
powerful both in church and state. He proceeded to impose 
by authority the religious cereriionies and usages to which : he 
attached so much importance. : His vicar-general, Sir Nathaniel 
Brent, went through the dioceses of his province, rioting every 
dilapidation and every irregularity. The pulpit Was no longer 
to be the chief feature j in the church, but the communion table. 
The Puritan lecturers were suppressed. He showed great 
hostility to the Puritan sabbath and supported the reissue of the 
Book of Sports, especially odious to that party, and severely 
reprimanded Chief Justice Richardson for his interference with 
the Somerset wakes. He insisted on the use of the prayer-book 
among the English soldiers in the service of Holland, and forced 
strict conformity on the church of the merchant adventurers 
at Delft, endeavouring even to reach the colonists in New 
England. He tried tb cothpel the Dutch and French refugees 
in England to unite with the Church of England, advising double 
taxation and other forms of persecution. In 1634 the justices 
of the peace were ordered to enter houses to search for persons 
holding conventicles and bring them before the commissioners. 
He took pleasure in displaying his power over the great; and in 
punishing them in the spiritual courts -for moral 1 offences. In 
1637 he took part in the sentence of the star chamber on Prynne, 
Bast wick arid B urton, and in the same year in the prosecution 
of Bishop Williams. He urged Strafford in Ireland to carry out 
the same reforms arid severities. ' 5 ' ■ 7 

He was now to extend his ecclesiastical system to Scotland, 
where during his visits the appearance of the churches had 
greatly displeased him. The new prayer-book and canons were 
drawn up by the Scottish bishops with his assistarice and enforced 
in the country j and, though not' officially connected with the 
work, he was rightly regarded as its real author. The attack 
not only on the national religion, but on the national independ- 
ence' of Scotland, proved to be the point at which the system, 
already strained, broke and collapsed. Laud continued to 
support Strafford’s arid the king’s arbitrary measures to the last, 
and spoke in favour of the vigorous continuation of the war on 
Strafford’s side in the memorable meeting of the comfriittee bf 
eight on the 5th of May 1640, and for the employment of a lly 
means' for carrying it on. “ Tried 1 all ways,” so ran the notes of 
his speech, and refused all ways. By the law of God and man 
you ‘should have subsistence arid lawful to take it.” Though 
at first opposed to the sitting of convocation, after the dissolution 
of parliament, as an independent body, on account of the opposi- 
tion it would arouse, he yet caused to be passed in it thb ribw 
canons which both enforced his ecclesiastical system and assisted 
the king’s divine right, resistance to his power entailing “ damria- 
tiori.” Laud’s infatuated policy could go no further, arid the 
etcetera oath; according to which whole classes of men were to be 
forced to swear perpetual allegiance to the “ government of this 
church by archbishops, bishops, deans and archdeacons, &c. ,” 
was long remembered and derided. His power now quickly 
abandoned him. He Was attacked and reviled as the chief 
author of the' troubles on all sides. In October he was- ordered 
by Charles to suspend the etcetera oath. The same morith, when 
the high commission court was sacked by the mob, he was 
unable to persuade the star chamber to punish the offenders. 
On the 1 8th of December he was impeached by the Long Parlia- 
ment, and On the ist of March imprisoned in the tower. ; Oif the 
1 2tli of May, at Strafford’s request, the archbishop appeared 
at the window of his cell to give him his blessing On his way to 
execution, and fainted as he passed by. For some time he Was 
left unnoticed in Confinement. On the 31st off May 1643, how- 
ever, Prynne received orders from the parliament to search 1 his 
papers, and published a mutilated edition of his diary. The 
articles of impeachment were sent up to the Lords in ! October, 
the trial beginning on the 12th of March- 1644, but the atteriipt 
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to bring his conduct under a charge of high treason proving 
hopeless, an attainder was substituted and ; sent up to the Lords 
on the 22nd of November. In these proceedings there was no 
semblance of respect for law or justice, the Lords yielding (4th of 
January 1645) to the menaces of. the Commons, who arrogated 
to themselves the right to declare any crimes they pleased high 
treason. Laud now tendered the king’s pardon, which had been 
granted to him in April 1643. This was rejected, and it was with 
some difficulty that his petition to be executed with the axe, 
instead of undergoing the ordinary brutal punishment for high 
treason, was granted. He suffered death on the 10th of January 
on Tower Hill, asserting his innocence of any offence known to 
the law, repudiating the charge of “ popery,” and declaring that 
he had always lived in the Protestant Church of England. He 
was buried in the chancel of All Hallows, Barking, whence his 
body was removed on the 24th of July 1663 to the chapel of 
St John’s College, Oxford. 

Laud never married. He is described by Fuller as “ low of 
stature, little in bulk, cheerful in countenance (wherein gravity 
and quickness were all compounded), of a sharp and piercing eye, 
clear judgment and (abating the influence of age) firm memory.” 
His personality, on account of the sharp religious antagonisms 
with which his name is inevitably associated, has rarely been 
judged with impartiality. His , severities were the result of a 
narrow mind and not of a vindictive spirit, and their number 
has certainly been exaggerated. His career was distinguished by 
uprightness, by piety, by a devotion to duty, by courage and 
consistency. In particular it is clear that the charge of partiality 
for Rome is unfounded. At the same time the circumstances of 
the period, the fact that various schemes of union with Rome 
were abroad, that the missions of Panzani and later of Conn were 
gathering into the Church of Rome numbers of members of the 
Church of England who, like Laud himself, were dissatisfied with 
the Puritan bias which then characterized it, the incident men- 
tioned by Laud himself of his being twice offered the cardinalate, 
the movement carried on at the court in favour of Romanism, 
and the fact that Laud’s changes in ritual, however clearly 
defined , and restricted in his own intention, all tended towards 
Roman practice, fully warranted the suspicions and fears of his 
contemporaries. Laud’s complete neglect of the national senti- 
ment, in his belief that the exercise of mere power was sufficient 
do suppress it, is a principal proof of his total lack of true states- 
manship. The hostility to “innovations in religion,” it is 
generally allowed, was a far stronger incentive to the rebellion 
against the arbitrary power of the crown, than even the violation 
of constitutional liberties; and to Laud, therefore, more than to 
Strafford, to Buckingham, or even perhaps to Charles himself, 
is especially due the responsibility for the catastrophe. He held 
fast to the great idea of the catholicity of the English Church, 
to that conception of it which regards it as a branch of the whole 
Christian church, and emphasizes its historical continuity and 
identity from the time of the apostles, but here again his policy 
was at fault; for his despotic administration not only excited 
and exaggerated the tendencies to separatism and independentism 
which finally prevailed, but excluded large bodies of faithful 
churchmen from communion with their church and from their 
country. The emigration to Massachusetts in 1629, which 
continued in a stream till 1640., was not composed of separatists 
but of episcopalians. Thus what Laud grasped with one hand 
he destroyed with the otl\er. 

Passing to the more indirect influence of Laud on his times, 
we can observe a narrowness of mind and aim which separates 
him from a man of such high imagination and idealism, as 
Strafford, however closely identified their policies may have 
been for the moment. The chief feature of Laud’s administration 
is attention to countless details, to the most trivial of which he 
attached excessive importance, and which are uninspired by 
any great underlying principle. His view was always essentially 
material. The one element in the church which to him was all 
essential was its visibility. This was the source of his intense 
dislike of, the Puritan and Nonconformist conception of the 
church, which afforded no tangible or definite form. Hence the 


necessity for outward conformity, and the importance attached 
to ritual and ceremony, unity in which must be established at 
all costs, in contrast to dogma and doctrine, in which he showed 
himself lenient and large-minded, winning over Hales by friendly 
discussion, and encouraging the publication of Chilling worth’s 
Religion of Protestants. He was not a bigot, but a martinet. 
The external form was with him the essential feature of religion, 
preceding the spiritual conception, and in Laud’s opinion being 
the real foundation of it. In his last words on the scaffold he 
alludes to the dangers and slanders he had endured labouring 
to keep an uniformity in the external service of God; and Bacon’s 
conception of a spiritual union founded on variety and liberty was 
one completely beyond his comprehension. 

This narrow materialism was the true cause of his fatal 
influence both in church and state. In his own character it 
produced the somewhat blunted moral sense which led to the 
few incidents in his career which need moral defence, his peri- 
formance of the marriage ceremony between his first patron Lord 
Devonshire and the latter’s mistress, the divorced wife of Lord 
Rich, an act completely at variance with his principles; his 
strange intimacy with Buckingham; his love of power and place. 
Indistinguishable from his personal ambition was his passion 
for the aggrandisement of the church and its. predominance in 
the state. He was greatly delighted at the foolish appointment 
of Bishop Juxon as lord treasurer in 1636. “ No churchman had 

it,” he cries exultingly, “ since Henry VII.’s time, . . . and now 
if the church will not hold up themselves under God, I can do no 
more.” Spiritual influence, in Laud’s opinion, was riot enough for 
the church. The church as the guide of the nation in duty and 
godliness, even extending its activity into state affairs as a 
mediator and a moderator, was not sufficient. Its power must be 
material and visible, embodied in great places of secular adminis- 
tration and enthroned in high offices of state. Thus the church, 
descending into the political arena, becarne identified with the 
doctrines of one political party in the state — doctrines odious 
to the iriajority of the nation — and at the same time became 
associated with acts of violence and injustice, losing at once its 
influence and its reputation. Equally disastrous to the state was 
the identification of the king’s administration with one party 
in the church, and that with the party in an immense minority 
not only in the nation but even among the clergy themselves. 

Bibliography.— All Laud’s works are to be found in the Library of 
Anglo-Catholic Theology (7 vols.), including his sermons (of no great 
merit), letters, history of the chancellorship, history of his troubles 
and trial, and his remarkable diary, the MSS. of the last two works 
being the property of St John’s College. Various modern opinions 
of Laud’s career can be. studied in T. Longueville’s Life of Laud, 
by a Romish Recusant (1894); Congregational Union Jubilee Lectures, 
vol. i. (1882); J. B. Mozley’s Essay on Laud] Archbishop Laud, by 
A. C. Benson (1887); Wm. Laud, by W. H. Hutton (1895); Arch- 
bishop Laud Commemoration , ed. by W. F. Collins (lectures, biblio- 
graphy, ^catalogue of exhibits, 1895) > Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury ; and H. Bell, Archbishop Laud and Priestly Govern- 
ment (1907). (P. C. Y.) 

LAUD (Lat. Ictus)., a term meaning praise, now rarely found 
in this sense except in poetry or hymns. Lauds is the name for 
the second of the offices of the canonical hours in the Roman 
breviary, so called from the three laudes or psalms of praise, 
cxlviiL-cl. which form part of the service (see Breviary and 
Hours, Canonical). 

LAUDANUM, originally the name given by Paracelsus to a 
famous medical preparation of his own composed of gold, pearls, 
&c. {Opera, 1658, i. 492/2), but containing opium as its, chief 
ingredient. The term is now only used for the alcoholic tincture 
of opium {q.v.). The name was either invented by Paracelsus 
from Lat. laudare to praise, or was a corrupted form of 
“ ladanum ” (Gr. 'Xridavov , from Pers. ladan), a resinous juice or 
gum obtained from various kinds of the Cistus shrub, formerly 
used medicinally in external applications and as a stomachic, but 
now only in perfumery and in making fumigating pastilles, &c. 

LAUDER, SIR THOMAS DICK, Bart.- (1784-1848), Scottish 
author, only son of Sir Andrew Lauder, 6th baronet, was born 
at Edinburgh in 1784. He succeeded to the baronetcy in 1820. 
His first contribution ta Blackwood’s. Magazine, in 18,17, entitled 
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/‘ Simon Roy; Gardener at DunphaU,” was by some ascribed; to 
Sir Walter Scott. Bis. paper (1818) on “ The Parallel Roads of 
Glenrpy,” rprinted in vol.; ix. of the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of; Edinburgh > first drew attention to the phenomenon 
ip question^ In 1825 and. 1827 he published two romances, 
Lochandhu and the Wolf of Badenqch, He became a frequent 
Contributor to Blackwood and also to , Tail's Magazine , and' in 
iiS^o he published ’An Account of the Great Floods of August 18.2 g\ in \ 
the .Province of Moray and adjoining: Districts. . Subsequent works 
w ere Highland Rambles , with Long T ales to Shorten the W ay (ay: ols. | 
8yo> 1.837) , Legendary » Tales of the Highlands (3 vols. 12 mo, 
7841)., Tow. round the C 'oasts of Scotland (1842) and Memorial j 
of the Royal Progress in Scotland (1843) . iVoLi. of a Miscellany 
of Natural History , published in 1833, was also partly prepared ; 
by Lauder, He was, a Liberal, and took an active interest in ; 
politics; fie held the office of secretary to the Board of Scottish I 
Manufactures. He died on the 29th of May 1848. An unfinished 
series of; papers, written, for Tail's Magazine shortly before his 
death, was published under the title Scottish. Rivers, with a preface | 
by John Brown, M.D., in 1874. f - ^ , j 

LAUDER, WILLIAM (d. 1771), Scottish literary forger, was 
born in the latter part of the 17th century, and was educated 
at Edinburgh university, where he. graduated in 1695, He 
applied unsuccessfully for the post of professor of humanity i 
there, in succession to Adam Watt, whose assistant he had been j 
for a time, and also for the keepership of the university library. : 
He wasa good scholar, and in 1739, published Poetarum Scot arum 
Musae Sacrae, a collection of poems by various writers, mostly 
paraphrased from the Bible. In 1742 Lauder came to London, j 
In 1747 he wrote an article for the Gentleman's Magazine to 
prove that Milton’s Paradise Lost was largely a plagiarism from 
the Adamus Exul (1601) of Hugo Grotius, the Sarcotis ( 1 654) of 
J. Masen (Masenius, 1606-1681), and the Poemata Sacraf 1633) 
of Andrew Ramsay (1574-1659). , Lauder expounded his case 
in a series of articles, and in a book (1753) increased the list Of ; 
plundered authors to nearly a hundred. But his success ' was : 
short-lived. Several scholars, who had independently studied i 
the alleged sources of Milton’s inspiration, proved conclusively ■ 
that Lauder had not only garbled most of his quotations, .but 
had even inserted amongst them extracts from a Latin rendering j 
of Paradise Lost, This led to his exposure, and he was obliged 
to write a complete confession at the dictation of his former 
friend Samuel Johnson. After several vain endeavours to, clear 
his character he emigrated to B arbadoes, where he died in 1 7 7,1?. 

LAUDER, a royal and police burgh of Berwickshire, Scotland. 
Rop. (1901) 719. It is situated on the Leader, 29 m. S.E. of 
Edinburgh by the North British railway’s branch line from 
Fountainhall, of which it is the terminus. The burgh is said to 
date from the reign of William the Lion (1165-1214); its charter 
was granted in 1502, In 1482 James III. with his court , and 
army rested here on the way to raise the siege of Berwick. 1 While 
the nobles were in the church considering grievances, jRobert 
Cochrane, recently created earl of Mar, one of the king’ s favourites, 
whose / 4 removal ” was at the very moment under discussion, 
demanded admittance. Archibald Douglas, earl of Angus, 
opened the door and seized Mar, who was forthwith dragged to 
Lauder Bridge and there, along with six other obnoxious 
favourites, hanged in. sight of his royal master. It was in 
connexion with this exploit that Angus acquired the nickname of 
“ Bell-the-cati” The public buildings include a tpwmhall and 
a library. The parish, church was built in 1673 by the earl of 
Lauderdale, in exchange for the older edifice, the site of which 
was required for the enlargement of Thirlestane castle, which, 
originally a fortress, was then remodelled for a residence. The 
town is a favourite with anglers. 

LAUDERDALE, JOHN MAITLAND, duke of (16x6-1682), 
eldest surviving son of John Maitland, 2nd Lord Maitland of 
Thirlestane (d. 1645), who was created earl of Lauderdale in 1624, 
and of Lady Isabel Seton, daughter of Alexander, earl of 
Dunfermline, and great-grandson of Sir Richard Maitland (7.^.), 
the, poet, a member of an ancient family of Berwickshire, was 
bprn on the 24th of May 1616, at Lethington, He began public 


life as a zealous, adherent of the Presbyterian , cause, took the 
covenant, sat as an elder in the assembly at St Andrews in July 
1643, and was sent to England as a commissioner for the covenant 
in August, and to attend the Westminster assembly in November. 
In February 1644 he was a member of the committee of both 
kingdoms, «.nd on the 20th of November was one of the com- 
missioners appointed, to treat with the king at Uxbridge, when 
.he made efforts to persuade Charles to. agree to the: establishment 
of Presbyterianism. In 1645 he advised Charles: to reject the 
proposals of the Independents, and in 1647 approved , of the 
king’s surrender to the Scots. At this period Lauderdale 
veered round completely to the king’s cause, had several inter- 
views with him,, and engaged in various projects for his, restora- 
tion, offering the aid of the Scots, on the condition of Charles’s 
consent to the establishment of Presbyterianism, and on the 
:26th of December he obtained from Charles ,at Carisbrook^e 
/• the engagement ” by which Presbyterianism was to be estab- 
lished for Three years, schismatics were to be .suppressed, and 
the acts of the Scottish parliament ratified, the king in addition 
promising to admit the Scottish nobles into public employment 
in England and to reside frequently in Scotland. Returning 
to Scotland, in the spring of 1648, Lauderdale joined the. party 
of Hamilton in, alliance with the English royalists. : (Their 
defeat at Preston postponed the arrival of the prince; of Wales, 
but Lauderdale had an interview with the prince in the Downs 
in August, and from this period obtained supreme influence over 
the future king. He persuaded him later to accept the invitation 
to Scotland from the Argyll faction, accompanied him thither 
in 1650 and in the expedition into England, and was taken 
prisoner at Worcester in 1651, remaining in confinement till 
March 1660. He joined Charles in May 1660 at Breda, and, in 
spite of the opposition of Clarendon and Monk, was appointed 
secretary of state. From this time onwards he kept his hold 
upon the king, Was lodged at Whitehall, was “ never from the 
king’s ear nor council,” 1 and maintained his position against 
his numerous adversaries by a crafty dexterity in dealing with 
men, a fearless unscrupulousness, and a robust strength of will, 
which overcame all opposition. Though a man of considerable 
learning andintellectual attainment, his character was exception- 
ally and grossly licentious, and his base and ignoble career was 
henceforward unrelieved by a single redeeming feature. , He 
abandoned Argyll to his fate, permitted, if he did not assist in, 
the restoration of episcopacy in Scotland, and after triumphing 
over all his opponents in Scotland drew into his own hands the 
whole administration of that kingdom, and proceeded to impose 
upon it the absolute supremacy of the crown in church and 
state, restoring the nomination of the lords of the articles to 
the king and initiating severe measures against the Covenanters. 
In 1669 he was able to boast with truth that “ the king is now 
master here in all causes and over all persons.” : 

His own power was now. at its height, and his position as the 
favourite of Charles, controlled by no considerations of patriotism 
or statesmanship, and completely independent of the English 
parliament, -recalled the worst scandals and abuses of the Stuart 
administration before the Civil War. He was’ a member of the 
cabal ministry, but took little part in English affairs, and was 
not entrusted with the first secret treaty of Dover, but gave 
personal support to Charles in his degrading demands for pen- 
sions from Louis XIV. On the 2nd of May 1672 he was created 
duke of Lauderdale and earl of March, and on the 3rd of June 
knight of the garter. In 1673, on the resignation of James in 
consequence of the Test Act, he was appointed a commissioner 
for the admiralty. In October he visited Scotland to suppress 
the dissenters and obtain money for the Dutch War, and the 
intrigues organized by Shaftesbury against his power in his 
absence, and the attacks made upon him in the House of Commons 
in January 1674 and April 1675, were alike rendered futile by 
the steady support of Charles and James. On the 25th of June 
1674 he was created earl of Guilford and Baron Petersham in 
the peerage of England. His ferocious measures having failed 
to suppress the conventicles in Scotland, he summ G ned\to his 
1 Pepys’s Diary, 2nd pf March 1 664. / : ; 
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aid in 1677 a band of Highlanders, who wore sent into the western j 
country. , In consequence, a large party Of Scottish nobles camel 
to London, made common cause with the English country 
faction, and compelled Charles to order the disbaridment Of the 
marauders. In May 1678 another demand by the Commons for 
Lauderdale’s removal was thrown out by court infhfence by one 
vote. He maintained his triumphs almost to the end. In 
Scotland, which he visited immediately after this victory in I 
parliament, he overbore all opposition to the king’s demands; 
lor money. Another address for his removal from the Commons ! 
in Ehgland was suppressed by the dissolution of parliament on 
the 26 th of May 1679, and a renewed attack upon him, ( by the 
Scottish party arid Shaftesbury’s faction combined, also failed. 
On the 22nd of June 1679 the last attempt of the unfortunate < 
Covenanters Was suppressed at Bothwell Brig. In 1680; however, j 
failing health obliged Lauderdale to resign the place and power I 
for which he had so long successfully struggled. His vote given; 
for the execution of Lord Stafford on the 29th of November is ' 
said also to have incurred the displeasure of James. In 1682 he ; 
was stripped of all his offices, and he died in August. Lauderdale : 
married (1) Lady Anne Home, daughter of the 1st earl of Home, 
by whom he had one daughter; and (2) Lady Elizabeth Murray, 
daughter of the 1st earl of Dysart and widow of Sir Lionel Tolle- 
mache. He left no male issue, consequently his dukedom arid 
his English titles became extinct , but he was succeeded in the 
earldom by his brother Charles (see beloW) . • 1 / 

S ee Lauderdale Papers Add. MSS. in Brit. Mus., 30 vols., a Small 
selection of which, entitled The Lauderdale Papers , were edited by 
Osmond Airy for the Camden Society in 1884-1885 Hamilton 
Papers published by the same society; “ Lauderdale Correspondence 
with Archbishop Sharp , ” Scottish Hist., Soc. Publications, vol. 15 
(1893); Burnet’s Lives of the Hamiltons and History of his Own 
Time\ R. Baillie’s Letters; S. R. Gardiner’s Hist, of the Civil War 
and of the Commonwealth', Clarendon’s Hist, of the Rebellion-, and 
the Quarterly Review, civil. 407. Several speeches of Lauder- 
dale are extant. ! . (P. C. Y.) 

Earls of Lauderdale. 

Charles Maitland, 3rd' earl of Lauderdale (d. 1691), became ah 
ordinary lord of session as Lord Halton in 1669, afterwards assisting 
his brother, the duke, in the management of public business in 
Scotland. His eldest son, Richard (1653-1695), became the 4th earl. 
As Lord Maitland he was lord-justibe^general from 1 681 to i684; ( he 
was an adherent of James II. and after fighting at the battle of the 
Boyne he was an exile in France until his death. This earl made 
a verse translation of Virgil (published. 1737). . He left no sons, and 
his brother John (c. 1655-1710) became the 5th earl. John, a sup- 
porter of William III. and of the union of England and Scotland, 
was succeeded by his son Charles (c. 1688-1744), who was the grand- 
father of James, the 8th earl. * ' 

James Maitland, 8thearl of Lauderdale (1759-1839), was a member 
of parliament from 1780 until August 1789 when he succeeded his 
father in the earldom. In the House of Commons he. took an active 
paft in debate, and in the House of Lords, where he was a repre- 
sentative peer for Scotland, he was prominent as an opponent of the 
policy of Pitt and the English government with regard to France, 
a country he had visited in 1792. In 1806 he was made a peer of the 
United Kingdom as Baron Lauderdale of Thirlestane and for a 
short time he was keeper of the great seal of Scotland. By this time 
the earl, who had helped to found the Society of the Friends of the 
.People in 1792, had somewhat modified his political views; this 
process, was continued, and after acting, as the. leader of the Whigs in 
Scotland, Lauderdale*became a Tory and voted against the Reform 
Bill of 1832. He died on the 13th of September 1839, He wrote an 
Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Public Wealth ( 1 804 and 1 8 19) , a 
work which has been translated into French and Italian, and which 
produced a controversy between the author and Lord Brougham ; 
The Depreciation of the Paper-currency of Great Britain Proved (1812) ; 
arid other writings of a similar nature. He was succeeded by his 
sons James (1784-1860) and Anthony (1785-1863) as 9th and 10th 
earls. Anthony, a naval officer, died unmarried in March 1863, 
when, his barony of the United Kingdom became. extinct, but his 
Scottish earldom, devolved upon a cousin, Thomas Maitland (1803- 
1878), a grandson of the 7th earl ; who became nth earl of Lauder- 
dale. Thomas, who was an admiral of the fleet, died without sons; 
and the title passed to Charles Barclay-Maitland (1822-1884), a 
descendant, of the 6th earl. When Charles died unmarried, another 
of the 6th earl’s descendants, Frederick Henry Maitland (b. 1840), 
became 13th earl of Lauderdale. 

The earls of Lauderdale are hereditary standard bearers for 
Scotland. 

LAUENBURG, a duchy of Germany, formerly belonging with 
Holstein to Denmark, but from 1865 to Prussia, and now in- 


cluded in the Prussian province iof Schleswig-Holstein A i; It lies 
ori the right bank of the Elbe; is bounded by the territories of 
Hamburg, Liibeck, Mecklenburg-Strelifez and the province of 
Hanover, and comprises an area of 453 sq, m: ' Tho surface is a 
slightly undulating plain. The soil, chiefly alluvial, though in 
some places arenaceous, is generally fertile arid well cultivated, 
but a great portion is covered with forests, interspersed With 
lakes. By means of the Stecknitz canal, the Elbe, the principal 
river, fs ; connected with the Trave. The chief agricultural 
products are timber, fruit; grain, hemp, flax arid > vegetables. 
Cattle-breeding affords employment for many of the inhabitants. 
The railroad from - Hamburg 'to -Berlin traverses the Country. 
The capital is Ratzeburg > and there are two other towns, Mblln 
r and Lauenburg. • * 

The earliest inhabitants of Lauenburg were a Slav tribe, the 
Polabes, who 1 were gradually replaced by colonists from Saxony. 
About the middle of the 12th century the country was subdued 
by the duke of Saxony, Henry the Lion, who founded a bishopric 
at 1 Ratzeburg, and after Henry’s fall in' 1180 it formed part 
of the smaller duchy of Saxony, which was governed^ by Duke 
Bernhard. : In 1263 it Was conquered by Waldemar II., king of 
Denmark, but in 122^ it reverted to Albert, a son of its former 
duke.- When Albert died in 1 260 Saxony was divided. Lauen- 
burg, or Saxe-Lauenburg, as it is generally called, became ; a 
separate duchy ruled by f his son John, and had its own lines of 
dukes for over 400 years, one of them, Magnus I. (d. 1 543) ,' being 
responsible for the introduction of the reformed teaching into the 
land. 1 The reigning family, however, became extinct when Duke 
Julius Francis died in September 1689, and there were at least 
eight claimants for his duchy, chief among them being John 
George III.; elector of Saxony, and George William; duke Of 
Brunswick-Luneburg-Celle, the ancestors of both these princes 
having' made treaties of mutual succession with former dukes 
of Saxe-Lauenburg. Both entered the country, but George 
William proved himself the stronger and occupied Ratzeburg; 
having paid a substantial sum of money to the elector, he was 
recognized by the inhabitants as their duke. When he died 
three years later Lauenburg passed to his riephew; George Louis, 
elector of Hanover, afterwards king of Great Britain as George! 
whose rights were recognized by the emperor Charles VI. in 1728. 
In 1803 the duchy was occupied by the French, and in 1810 it 
was incorporated with France. It reverted to Hanover after the 
battle of Leipzig in 1813, and in 1816 was ceded to Prussia, the? 
greater part of it being at once transferred by her to Denmark in 
exchange for Swedish Pomerania. In 1848, when Prussia made 
war on Denmark, Lauenburg was occupied at her own request by 
some Hanoverian troops, and was then administered for three 
years under the authority* of the German confederation, being 
restored to Denmark in 1851. Definitely incorporated with this 
country in 1853^ it experienced another change of fortune 
after the short war of 1864 between Denmark on the one side 
and Prussia and Austria on the other, as by the peace of Vienna 
(30th of October 1864) it was ceded with Schleswig and Holstein 
to the two German powers. By the convention of Gastein (14th 
of August 1865) Austria surrendered her claim to Prussia iri f 
return for the payment of nearly £300,000 and in September 
1863 King William I. took formal possession of the duchy. 
Lauenburg entered the North German confederation in 1866 
and* the new German empire in 1870. It retained its constitution 
and its ‘special privileges until the 1st of July 1876, when it 
was incorporated with the kingdom of Prussia. In 1890 Prince 
Bismarck received the title of duke of Lauenburg. '■ 1 

See P. von K.obbe,GeschichteundLandesbeschreibungdesHerzogtums 
fquenburg JAltona, 1 836-1837) ; JDu ve, Mitteilungen zur { Kunde, der 
Siaatsgeschichte Lauenburgs (Ratzeburg, 1852-1857), and the Archiv 
des Vereins fur die Geschichte des Hefzogtums Lauenburg (Ratzeburg, 
1884 : seq!). : - . ■ ■ 

LAUFF, JOSEF (1855- )• German poet and dramatist, Was 

borri at Cologne on the 16th of November i 85 5 j the son of a 
jurist. He Was educated at Munster in Westphalia, arid entering 
the army : served as a lieutenant of artillery at Thorn and sub- 
sequently at Cologne, where he attained the rank of captain in 
1896. : In 1898 he Was summoned by the German emperory 




Wifflarn Il^to, Weskaden, feeing^t^te s^e jti^e \ 

majors rank, in order! >tfiat he- imjgfit devote his; great dramatic 
talents to the royal theatre.. jHis literary career begaA with. the 
epic poeims J ; an vqn Calmer, dn -Makrlied vom, Niederrhpin 
3,rd; edf, 1892) and, Der [Helfensteiner^ ein Sang aus detn-Bauem- 
jpriege - (3rd ed-:, 1896).; These ; were ; followed by DieOver.stokin 
(5th ed., 1900), Herodias (2nd ed., 1898); and the Geislerin (4th 
ed., T9P2) v . He also wrote the novels Die Mem ( 0 th ed^li 9 PP)> 
Regina coeli (a story of the fall, of th§ , Dutch Republic) (7th ed., 
1904) , Dip Hauptmaftnsfrau. (8th;ed<, 1903) and Marie Yerwahmn 
(1903). But he is best known as a dramatist. Beginning with 
the tragedy Jgnez de Castro (1894) , he Proceeded to dramatize 
the great monarchs. of ; his country, and, in ; a ; Hpheqzollern 
tetralogy, issued Der Burggraf (1897, dth ed, 1990) and Der 
Eisenzahn (1900) , to be followed, by Der grosse , Kurfiirst (The 
Great Elector) and Friedrich den Grosse (Frederick the. Great) t 
• See A. SehroetSr, Josef Lauff> Min littertirisches . Zeitbildi (1899) , 
and Jk Sturm, JosefLauff (*903). ; ! , 

LAUGHTER, the visible; and audible expression of mirths 
pleasure or the sense of the ridiculous; by movements . of the 
facial muscles . and inarticulate sounds (see Comedy* , Play and 
ItuMOUn) * ; 'The : 0 ,, Eng. hle&htor is formed from hkahhan,: to 
laugh, a common Teutonic word; cf. Ger. lache% Goth. hl#hj an; 
Jcel . hlaejal &c. 'These are in origin echoic or imitative words, 
to be referred to a Teut. base- Mah~ y ■ Indo-Eur. hark -, , to make 
a noise;: Skeat (Etym. Diet., 1898) connects . ultimately Gr, 
Kkuacrav, to cluck: like, a : hen, do croak, $£.;,••> * A gentle 

and , inaudible form of; laughter expressedby ; a. ? movement of 
the. lips and: by the eyes is :a “ smile.”; , This iS/% comparatively 
late : word; in English, and is due to Scandinavian influence; c b 
Swed. smila;Jt is ultimately connected with Lat, ; mirari , to. 
wonder, and probably with Gx. jieidos. ; 

LAUMONT, FRANCOIS PIERRE NICHOLAS GILLET BE 
(1747-1834}, French, mineralogist, was born in Paris ; on the, 28th 
of May .1,747. He was educated at a military school,, and served 
in the army from 1 772-3:784, when he was appointed inspector 
of mines. His attention in hisleisure time was whpfly ; given to 
mineralogy, and he assisted in organizing the , .pew ficole des 
Mines ; fn , Paris. ; He, was author of numerous mineralogical 
papers in the. Journal and Anmles des Mines. : The mineral 
iaumontite was named after him by Haiiy. He died in Paris 
on ,the 1st of June 1834. , . j - t ! ; 

• LAUNCESTON, a market town and municipal borough in 
the Launceston parliamentary division of Cornwall, pngland, 
33 J m. N.W. of Plymouth, on branches of the Great Western 
and ; the London & South-Western railways.. Pop. (1901) 4053. 
It lies in a hilly district by and above the river Kensey, an 
affluent pf : the Tamar,, the houses standing (picturesquely on 
the southern slope, of the narrow valley, with » the keep of the 
ancient ) castle crowning the summit 1 ; On the ; northern slope 
lies The; parish of St Stephen. The castle,; the ruins of which 
are in part of Norman ; date, was the seat of the earls; of Cornwall, 
and ; was frequently' besieged during the civil wars of the; 17th 
century, ; In 1656 George Fox: the Quaker was imprisoned in the 
north-east tower for disturbing the peace at St Ives by distribut- 
ing tracts. Fragments; of the old town walls; and the south 
gateway, of the Decorated period, are standing. The ; church 
of St Mary Magdalen, built of granite, and richly , ornamented 
without, was erected early in the 16th century, but , possesses 
a detached tower dated 1380. A fine Norman doorway, now 
appearing as the entrance to a hotel, is preserved from an 
Augustinian priory founded in the reign of Henry . I. The 
parish , church of St Stephen is Early : English, and later, with 
a Perpendicular tower. The trade of ? Launceston is chiefly 
agricultural, but there are tanneries and; iron foundries. 
The borough is under a mayor, 4: aldermen and 1 2 councillors. 
Area, -2 189 acres. ; 

; . A silver penny of JEthelred H. witnesses to the fact that the 
privilege of coining money was exercised by Launceston (Dun- 
heved, Lanscaveton, Lanstone) more than half . a century, before 
the Norman conquest. At the timer of ; the Domesday survey 
the canons of St Stephen held Launceston t and' the count of 
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Mqrtain h.eW Dunheved. The ; ?npmber of families settled on 
the, former is not given, but attention is called to the market 
which had been removed thence by the count to the neighbour- 
ing Castle of Dunheyed, which had two mills, one villein ; and 
thirteen hprdars. A spot more favoured by nature could not 
have been chosen either for settlement or for defence than the 
rich lands near the confluence, of the Keiisey and Tamar, out 
of , which there, rises abruptly the gigantic mound upon which 
the, castle is built. It is . not known when the canons settled 
here nor whether the -count’s castle, then newly erected, replaced 
some earlier fortification. Reginald, earl of Cornwall (1140- 
11 7S)> granted to the canons rights of jurisdiction in all their 
lands and exemption from suit of court in the shire: and hundred 
courts. Richard (1225-1272), king of the Romans, constituted 
Dunheved a free borough, and granted to the burgesses freedom 
from pontage, stallage and suillage, liberty to elect their pwn 
reeves;* exemption from all pleas outside the borough except 
pleas of the crown, and a site for a gild-hall. The farm of the 
borough was fixed at 100s. payable to the earl, 65s. to the prior 
and 100s. iod. to the lepers of St Leonard’s. In 1205 the market 
Which had been held on Sunday was changed to Thursday. 
An inquisition held in 1383 discloses . two markets, a merchant 
gild, pillory and tumbrel. In 1555 Dunheved, otherwise Laun- 
ceston,: received a charter of incorporation, the common council 
to consist of a mayor, 8 aldermen and a recorder. By its pro- 
visions the borough Was governed until 1835. The parliamentary 
franchise which had been conferred in 1294 was confined to the 
corporation and a number of free burgesses. In 1832 Launceston 
was shorn of one of its members, and in 1885 merged in the 
county. Separated from it by a small , bridge over the Kensey 
lies 'the hamlet of Newport which, from 1547 until 1832,, also 
returned two: members. These were swept away when the 
Reform Bill became law. Launceston was the assize town until 
Earl Richard, having built a palace at Restormel, removed 
the ; assize to Lostwithiel. In 1386 Launceston regained the 
privilege by royal charter. From 1715 until 1837, eleven years 
only ‘excepted, the assize was held alternately here and at Bod- 
min. Since that time Bodmin has enjoyed the distinction. 
Launceston has never had a staple industry. The manufacture 
of serge was considerable early in the 19th century. Its market 
on Saturdays is well attended, and an ancient fair on the Feast 
of St Thomas Js among those which survive. , • / 

: See A. F. Robbins, Launceston Past and Present. 

LAUNCESTON, the second city of Tasmania, in the county 
of Cornwall, on the river Tamar, 40 m. from the N. coast of 
the island, and 133 m. by rail N. by W. of Hobart. The city 
lies amid surroundings of great natural beauty in a valley en- 
closed by lofty hills, Cora Linn, about 6 m. distant, a deep 
gorge of the North Esk river, the Punch Bowl and Cataract 
Gorge, over which the South Esk falls in a magnificent cascade, 
joining: the North Esk to form the Tamar, are spots famed 
throughout the Australian commonwealth for their romantic 
beauty. The city is the commercial capital of northern Tasr 
mania, the river Tamar being navigable up to the town for 
vessels of 4000 tons. The larger ships lie in midstream and 
discharge into lighters, while vessels of 2000 tons can berth 
alongside the wharves on to which the railway runs. Laun- 
ceston is a well-planned, pleasant town,; lighted by electricity, 
with numerous parks and squares and many fine buildings. 
The post office, the custom house, the post office savings bank 
and the Launceston bank form an attractive group; the town 
hall is used exclusively for civic purposes, public meetings and 
social functions being held in an elegant building called the 
Albert hall. There are also a good art gallery, a theatre and 
a number of fine churches, one of which* the Anglican church 
of St John, dates from 1824. The city, which attained that rank 
in 188:9, has two attractive suburbs, Invermay and Trevallyn; 
it has a racecourse at Mowbray 2 m. distant, and is the centre 
and port of an important fruit-growing district. Pop. of the 
city proper (1901) 18,022, of the city and suburbs 21,180. 

LAUNCH. (1) A verb meaning originally to hurl, discharge 
a missile or other object, also to rush or shoot out suddenly 
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or rapidly. It is particularly used of the sotting afloat a vesM 
from the stocks on which she has been 'built. ! The word is ah 
adaptation of O. Fr. lancher y lancier, to hurl, throw, Lat . lancearej 
from lancea , a lance or spear < (2) The name of a particular 

type of boat) usually applied to one of the largest size of ships’ 
boats, or to a large boat moved by electricity, steam or other 
power/ The Word is an adaptation of the Span, lancha, pinnace; 
Which is usually connected with lanchara, the Portuguese name; 
common in 1 6th and 17th century histories, for a fast-moving 
small vessel; This word is of Malay origin and is derived from 
lanchdr, quick, speedy. : • ; 

LAUNDRY, a place or establishment where soiled linen, &c., 
is Washed. The word is a contraction of an earlier form lavendryj 
from Lat. Idvanda, things to be washed, lavare , to wash. 

Launder,” a similar contraction of lavender , was one (of either 
sex) who Washes linen; from its use as a verb came the form 
“ launderer.,” employed as both masculine and feminine' in 
America, and the feminine form “ laundress,” which is also 
applied to a female caretaker of chambers in the Inns of Court, 
London. 

^ Laundry- work has become an important industry, organized 
On a scale which requires elaborate mechanical plant very 
different from the simple appliances that once sufficed for 
domestic needs. For the actual cleansing of the articles, instead 
of being rubbed by the hand or trodden by the foot of the washer- 
woman, or stirred and beaten with a “ dolly ” in the wash-tub; 
they are very commonly treated in rotary washing machines 
driven by power. These machines consist of an outer casing 
'Containing an inner horizontal cylindrical cage, in which the 
clothes are placed. By the rotation of this cage, which is reversed 
by automatic gearing every few turns, they are rubbed “ and 
tumbled on each other in the soap and water which is contained 
In the outer casing and enters the inner cylinder through perfora- 
tions. The outer casing is provided with inlet valves for hot and 
cold water, and with discharge valves; and often also arrange- 
ments are made for the admission of steam under pressure, so that 
the contents can be boiled. Thus the operations of washing, 
boiling, rinsing and blueing (this last being the addition of a blue 
Colouring matter to mask the yellow tint and thus give the linen 
the appearance of whiteness) can be performed without removing 
the articles from the machine. For drying, the old methods of 
wringing by hand, or by machines in which the clothes Were 
squeezed between rollers of wood or india-rubber, have been 
largely superseded by “ hydro-extractors ” or “ centrifugals.” 
In these the wet garments are placed in a perforated cage or 
basket, supported on vertical bearings, which is rotated at a 
high speed (1000 to 1500 times a minute) and in a short time 
as much as 85% of the moisture may thus be removed. The 
drying is often completed in an apartment through which dry 
air is forced by fans. In the process of finishing linen the old- 
fashioned laundress made use of the mangle, about the only piece 
of mechanism at her disposal. In the box-mangle the articles 
were pressed on a flat surface by rollers which were weighted 
with a box full of stones, moved to and fro by a rack and pinion. 
In a later and less cumbrous form of the machine they were 
passed between wooden rollers or “ bowls ” held close together 
by' weighted levers. An important advance was marked by 
the introduction of machines Which not only smooth and press 
the linen like the mangle, but also give it the glazed finish 
Obtained by hot ironing. Machines of this kind are essentially 
the same as the calenders used in paper and textile manufacture. 
They, are made in a great; variety of forms, to enable them to 
deal with articles of different shapes, but they may be described 
generally as consisting either of a polished metal roller, heated 
by steam or gas, which works against a blanket ted or felted 
surface in the form of another roller or a flat table,- or, as <in the 
Decoudlm type, of a felted metal roller rotating against a heated 
concave bed of polished metal. In cases where hand-ironing 
is resorted' to,, time is economized by the employment of irons 
which are continuously heated by gas or electricity. 

LA UNION, a seaport and the capital Of the department of La 
Union, Salvador, 144 m. E.S.E; of San Salvador. Pop. (1905) 


about 4066/ La Union is Situated at the foot* of a lofty volcano, 
variously knoWn as Gonchaguay Pirios and i Meangueray and on a 
bibad indentation in the Western shore of Fonseca Bay. Its 
harbour, the best in the republic, is secure in all weathers and 
affords good anchorage to large 5 ships; La Union is the port of 
shipment for the exports of San Miguel and other * centres of 
production in eastern Salvador. • 5 ' ' 

LA UNION, a town of eastern Spain in the province of Murcia, 
5 m. by rail El of Cartagena and close to the Mediterranean Sea; 
Pop. (1900) 30,275; of whom little more than half inhabit! the 
town itSelf. The rest are- scattered among the numerous metal 
works and mines of iron, manganese, calamine, sulphur and lead; 
which are included within the municipal’ boundaries. La Union 
is quite a modern town, having' sprung up in the second' half 
of the 19th century. It has good modern municipal buildings; 
schools, hospital, ‘town hall and large factories. •' 

LAURAHUTTE, a village of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Silesia, 5 m. S.E. of Beuthen, on the railway Tarnowitz- 
Emanuelsegen. It has an Evangelical and a Roman Catholic 
church, but is especially noteworthy for its ; huge iron works, 
which employ about 6000 hands. Pop. (r 900) 13,571. J ■ r 
: LAUREATE (Lat. Idureatus , from lanrea , the 1 laurel tree) : 
The laurel, in ancient Greece, was sacred to Apollo, and as 
such Was used to form a crown or Wreath of honour for 
poets and heroes; and this Usage has* been widespread. The 
word “laureate ” or “ laureated ” thus ' came in English -to‘ 
Signify eminent, or associated with glory, literary or military. 
“ Laureate letters ” in old times meant the despatches announc- 
ing a victory ; and the epithet was given,- even officially (e.g. to 
John Skelton) by universities, to distinguished poets. The name 
of “ bacca-laureate ” v for the university degree of bachelor shows 
a confusion with a supposed etymology from Lat. bacca lauri (the 
laurel berry), which though incorrect (see Bachelor) involves 
the same idea; From the more general use of the term “ poet 
laureate ” arose its restriction in England to the office of the 
poet attached 1 to the royal household, first held by Ben Jonsbn, 
for whom the position was, in its essentials, created by Charles 1 . 
in 16 1 7. (Jonson’s appointment does not seem to have been 
formally made as poet-laureate, but his position was equivalent 
to that). The office was really a development 1 of the practice 
of earlier times, when minstrels and versifiers were part of the' 
retinue of the King; it is recorded that* Richard Cceur de Lidh 
had' a versificator regis (Gulielmus Peregrinus), and Henry III. 
had a versificator (Master Henry) ; in the 15th century Johh 
Kay, also a “versifier,” described himself as Edward IV.’s 
“ humble poet laureate.” Moreover, the crown had shown its 
patronage in various ways; Chaucer had been given a pension 
and a perquisite of wine by Edward III., and Spenser a pension 
by Queen Elizabeth. Wi Hamilton classes Chaucer, 1 Gower, 
Kay, Andrew Bernard, SkeltOn, Robert Whittington, Richard 
Edwards, Spenser and Samuel Daniel, as “ volunteer Laureates.” 
Sir William Da vefiant succeeded Jonson in 1638; and' the title of 
poet laureate was conferred by letters patent on Dryd'en in 1670, 
two years after Davenant-’s death, coupled with a pension of 
£300 and a butt of Canary wine. The post then became a 
regular institution, though the emoluments varied, Dryden’s 
successors being T. Shadwell (who originated annual birthday 
and New Year odes), Nahum Tate, Nicholas Rowe, Laurence 
Eusden, Colley Cibber, William Whitehead, Thomas Wart on, 
H. J. Pye, Southey, Wordsworth, Tennysbn and, four years 
after Tennyson’s death, Alfred Austin. The office took on a new 
lustre from the personal distinction of Southey, Wordsworth 
and Tennyson; it had fallen into contempt before Southey; 
and on Tennyson?s death there was a considerable feeling that 
no possible successor was acceptable > (William Morris- and 
S winburne being • hardly court poets) . - Eventually, however, the 
undesirability of breaking with tradition for temporary reasons, 
and thus severing the one official link between- literature and the 
state, prevailed over the protests against following Tennyson by 
any one of inferior genius; It may be noted that abolition was 
similarly advocated when Watt on and Wordsworth died. 

> The poet laureate; being; a court official, was considered 
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respomsible foy producing igrva^l : mA appropriate verses on 
birthdays and -state occasions; but ; bis activity in this respect 
has ; varied, .according to , circumstances, and the custom ceased 
to be obligatory after Pye’s death. .Wordsworth stipulated, 
before accepting the honour, that no formal j effusions from 
him should : be considered a necessity; but .Tennyson was 
generally \ happy in his numerous s poems of this class. The 
emoluments of: the: post> have varied; Ben Jonson first received 
a pension of ioq -marks, and later an annual ; “ terse of Canary 
wine/; . ; To Pye an allowance of. £27 was made instead of the 
wine. : Tennyson drew. £72 a year from the lord chamberlain’s 
department, and £27 from the lord steward’s in lieu of the 
“ butt of sack.” .. V- ; 1 ■' s 

■ See Walter Hamilton’s Poets Laureate of England (1879) , and his 
contributions t q Notes and Queries , (Feb. 4, 1893). ; > ;v . 

•: LAUREL, At > least four shrubs or small trees are, called by 
this name in Great Britain, viz. the common pr cherry laurel 
{Prunu.s Laurocerasus ), the Portugal laurel {P. lusita#iica)i the 
bay or sweet laurel {Lamm nobilis) and the spurge laurel ( Daphne \ 
Laureola). The first two belong tjo the rose family: {Rosaceqe^, \ 
to the section Cerasus { to which also belongs the cherry) of the 
genus Prunus. ov . ■■■«, \ 

The common laurel is a native of the woody and sub-alpine 
regioms of the Caucasus) rOf the mountains of northern Persia, of : 
north-western Asia Minor and of the ; Crimea. It was received i 
into; Europe in 1576, and flowered for the first time in 1583, ! 
Ray in 1688 relates that it was first brought; from Trebizonde 
to Constantinople,; thence to Italy* France, Germany and 
England. Parkinson in his Paradisus ; records it. as growing in a 
garden at ,Highgatfe in 1629; and in Johnson’s edition of Gerard’s 
■HerbalX *633) it is; recorded that the plant “ isnow got into many 
of our choke English gardens, where it is well respected for the 
beauty of the leaues and their lasting, or continuall greennesse ” 
(see Loudon’s Arboretum, ii. w)- The leaves of this plant 
are rather large, broadly lance-shaped and of a leathery com 
sistence, the margin being . somewhat serrated. They are re- 
markable for their poisonous properties, giving off the odour 
of bitter almonds when bruised; the vapour thus issuing is 
Sufficient to kill ’small insects by the prussic acid which it Contains. 
The leaVes wheri cut up finely and distilled yield pil of bitter 
almoricls and hydrocyanic, (prussic) acid. S^eptmeats, custards, 
cream, &c., are often flavoured with., laurel-leaf water,, as - it 
imparts the same flavour as bitter* >almonds; but- it should be 
used sparingly, as it is a dangerous poison, having several times 
proved fafal. The first case occurred in 1731, which induced a 
careful investigation to be made of its nature; Schrader in 
1802 discovered: it to contain hydrocyanic acid. , The effects oi 
the distilled laurel-leaf water on living vegetables is to destroy 
them: like ordinary prussic acid; while a few drops acton animals 
as a powerful* poison; Tt was: introduced into the British phar- 
macopoeia in 1839, but is generally superseded by. the use of 
prussic acid. The aqua laurocerdsi, or cherry laurel water, is 
now I standardized ■ to contain o* 1 % of hydrocyanic acid. It 
must riot be given in doses larger than 2, drachms. It contains 
benzole hydrate, which is antiseptic, arid is therefore suitable for 
hypodermic injection; but the drug fis of inconsistent strength, 
owing to/ <the volatility of prussic acid. 

V. The following varieties of the common laurel are in cultivation: 
the Caucasian (Prunus Laurocerasus, var. caucasica), which is 
hardier and /bears very rich dark-green glossy foliage; the 
Versailles laurel (var; laiifoUa), which has larger leaves; the 
Colchican. .(var. coVchica ) , which is a dwarf-spreading bush with 
narrow sharply serrated pale-green leaves* There; is also the 
variety irotundifolia with short broad leaves, the Grecian with 
narrow leaves and the Alexandrian with very .small leaves. 

The, Portugal laurel is a native of Portugal and Madeira. It 
was introduced into England about the, year 1648, , when it was 
cultivated: in the Oxford Botanic 'Gardens* During , the first 
half of the 1 8th century this; plant, the common laurel and the 
holly were almost the only hardy evergreen shrubs procurable in 
British nurseries. , , They are all three tender about Paris, and 
consequently much less seen in the neighbourhood of that city 


than in England, where they stand the ordinary winters but not 
very severe ones. There is a variety {myrtifqlia) of compact habit 
with smaller narrow leaves, also a variegated variety. 

The evergreen glossy foliage of the common and Portugal 
laurels fender them well adapted for shrubberies, while, the 
racemes of white flowers are not devoid of beauty. The former 
often ripens its insipid drupes, but the Portugal rarely does so. 
It appears to be less able to accommodate itself to the English 
climate, as the wood does not usually “ ripen ” so satisfactorily. 
Hence it is rather more Uable to be cut by the frost. It is grown 
in the open air in the southern United States. , 

The bay or sweet laurel ( Laurus ftobilis) belongs to the family 
Lauraceae, which contains sassafras., benzoin, camphor and other 
trees remarkable for their aromatic properties. It is a large 
evergreen shrub, sometimes reaching the height of 60 ft,, but 
rarely assuming a truly tree-like character. The leaves are 
smaller than those of the preceding laurels, possessing an aromatic 
and slightly bitter flavour, and are quite devoid of the poisonous 
properties of the cherry laurel. The small yellowish-green 
•flowers are produced in. axillary clusters, are jnale or female, 
and consist of a simple 4-leaved perianth which encloses nine 
stamens in the male, the anthers of which dehisce by valyes 
which, lift upwards as in the common/ barberry, and cairfy 
glandular, processes at the base of the filament. The fruit con- 
sists of a succulent berry surrounded by the persistent base of 
the perianth. The bay . laurel is a native of Italy, Greece and 
North Africa, and is abundantly grown in the British Isles, as 
an evergreen, shrub,, as it stands most winters. The date of its 
introduction is unknown, but must have been previous to *562, 
as it is mentioned in Turner’s Herbal published in that year. 
A full description also occurs in Gerard’s Herball (1597, p. 1,222). 
It was used for strewing the floors of houses of distinguished 
persons in the reign of Elizabeth. Several varieties have been 
cultivated* differing in the character of their foliage, as the 
undulata or wave-leafed, salicifolia or willow-leafed, the varie- 
gated, the broad-leafed and the curled; there is also the double- 
flowered variety. The bay laurel was carried to North America 
by the early colonists. 

This laurel is generally held to be the Daphne oi the ancients, 
though Bindley, following Gerard {Herbqll, 1597, p. 761), asserted 
that the . Greek , Daphne was Ruscus racemosus . ' Among the 
Greeks the laurel was sacred to Apollo, especially in connexion 
with Tempe, in whose laurel groves the god himself obtained 
purification from the blood of the Python. This legend was 
dramatically represented at the Pythian festival onpe in eight 
years, a boy fleeing from Delphi to Tempe, and after a time being 
led back with song, , crowned and adorned with laurel. Similar 
dcMpvrjfpopiai were known elsewhere in Greece. Apollo, himself 
purified, was the author of purification and atonement to other 
penitents, and the laurel was the symbol of this power, which 
came to be generally associated with his person and sanctuaries. 
The relation of Apollo to the laurel was expressed in the legend 
of Daphne (g.-y.). The victors in the Pythian games were crowned 
with the laurels of Apollo, and thus the laurel became the symbol 
of triumph in Rome as well as in Greece. As Apollo was the gqd 
of poets, the Laurea A p oilmans naturally belonged to poetic 
merit (see Laureate), , The various prerogatives of the laurel 
among the ancients are collected by Pliny {Hist. Nat xy. 30). 
It was a sign of truce, like the olive branch; letters announcing 
victory and the arms of the victorious soldiery were garnished 
with it; it was thought that lightning could not strike it, and the 
emperor Tiberius always wore a laurel wreath during thunder- 
storms. From its association with the divine power of purifica- 
tion and protection, it was often set before the door of Greek 
houses, and among the Romans it was the guardian of the gates 
of the Caesars (Ovid, Met. i. 562 sq.). The laurel worn by 
Augustus and his successors had a miraculous history: the laurel 
grove at the imperial villa by the ninth milestone on the FJaminian 
way sprang f^om a shoot sent from heaven to Liyia Drusilla 
(Sueton. Galba, i.). Like the olive, the laurel was forbidden to 
profane use. It was employed in divination;, the crackling of its 
leaves in the sacred flame wa$ a good omen (TibulL ii. 5. 81)., 
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and their silence ^ iirilticky (Propbri. ii. 21) ; arid ! thfe leaves wheri 
chewed excited a prophetic afflatus (dapvrjipuydL, cf. Tibttll.' ii. 
5. 63). There is a poem enumerating the ancient virtues of the 
laurel by J. Passeratius ( x 594) . 

The last of the plants mentioned above under the name of 
laurel is the so-called spurge ' laurel ( Daphne Laureola) , ' This 
and one other species (D. Mezereum), the mezereon, are the sole 
representatives of the family Thymelaeaceae in Great Britain. 
The spurge laurel is a small evergreen shrub, with alternate 
somewhat lanceolate leaves .with entire, margins. The green 
flowers are produced in early spring, arid form drooping clusters 
at the base of the leaves. ; The calyx is four-cleft, and carries 
eight stamens in two circles of four each within the tube. The 
pistil forms a ‘ berry, green at first, but finally black. The 
mezereon differs in blossoming before the leaves are produced, 
while the flowers are lilac instead of green. The bark furnishes 
the drug Cortex Mezerei , for which that of the spurge laurel is 
often substituted. Both are powerfully acrid, but the latter is 
less so than the bark of mezereon. It is now only used as an 
ingredient of the liquor sarsae comp 0 situs concentratus. Of other 
species in cultivation, there are D. Fortunei from China, which 
has lilac flowers; Z>. pontica, a native of Asia Minor; D; alpina, 
from the Italian Alps ; D. collina, south European; and D. 
Cneorum, the garland flower or trailing daphne, the handsornest 
bf the hardy species. 

! See Hemsley’s Handbook of Hardy Trees, &c. ■■■' ■■ ■ 

LAURENS, HENRY (1724-179(2), American statesman, was 
born in Charleston, South Carolina, on the 24th of February 1724, 
of Huguenot ancbstry. When sixteen he became a clerk in a 
counting-house in London, and later engaged in commercial 
pursuits with great success at Charleston until 1771, when : he 
tetired from active business. He spent the next three years 
travelling in Europe and superintending the education of his 
sons in England. In spite of his strong attachment to England, 
and although he had defended the Stamp Act, in 1774, in the hope 
of averting war, he united with thirty-seven other Americans in 
a petition to parliament against the passing of the Boston Port 
Bill. Becoming convinced that a peaceful settlement 1 was 
impracticable, he returned to Charleston at the close of 1774, 
and there allied himself with the conservative element of the 
Whig party. He was soon made president of the South Carolina 
council of safety, and in 1776 vice-president of the state; iri 
the same year he was sent as a delegate from South Carolina 
to the general continental congress at Philadelphia, of which 
body he was president from November 1777 Until December 
1778. In August 1780 he started on a mission to negotiate on 
behalf of congress a loan of ten million dollars iri Holland; but 
he was captured on the 3rd of September off the Banks of 
Newfoundland by the British frigate “ Vestal/’ taken to London 
and closely imprisoned in the Tower. His papers were found to 
contain a sketch of a treaty between the. United States arid 
Holland projected by William Lee, in the service of Congress, 
and Jan de Neufville, acting on behalf of Mynheer Van Berckel, 
pensionary of Amsterdam, and this discovery eventually led to 
war between Great Britain and the United Provinces. During 
his imprisonment his health became greatly impaired. On 
the 31st of December 1781 he was released on parole, and he was ■ 
finally exchanged for Cornwallis. In June 1782 he was appointed ; 
one of the American commissioners for negotiating peace with 
Great Britain, but he did not reach Paris until the 28th of 
November 1782, orily two days before the preliminaries of 
peace were signed by himself, John Adams, Franklin and Jay. 
On the day of signing, however, he procured the insertion of a 
clause prohibiting the British from “ carrying away any negroes 
or other property of American inhabitants arid this subse- 
quently led. to considerable friction between, the British and 
American governments. On account of failing health' he did 
riot remain for the signing of the : definitive treaty, but ; 
returned to Charleston, where he died on the 5 8th of December 
1792. ; ' ■ ; ' -i : - • •' ; 

His son, John Laurens (1754-1782), American reVolutiririary j 
officer, was born at Charleston, South Carolina; on the 28th bSf : 


October 1 7 54; ; i He was educated Iri Eriglaridy and on his^ return 
to America 5 in 1 777/ iri : thrihfei^h t of the reVoIutiohriry at^u^gle; 
lie joined Washingtori’s staff’. J He soon ' gained his Commarider’s 
confidence, which he reciprocated with the most deVoted attach* 
merit, and was' entrusted with the delicate duties of a confidential 
secretary;. ; Which 'he performed with much tact and skill. Hb 
Was present in all Washington’s battles, from Brandywine : to 
Yorktown, and his gallantry on every occasion has gained him 
the title of * the Bayard of the Revolution. ” Laurens displayed 
bravery even to rashness in the : storming of the Chew mansion 
at 1 GermantoWri; at Morimbuth, where he saved Washington’s 
life, hrid was himself severely wounded; and at Coosahatchie, 
where, with a handful of men, he defended a pass against; a 
large English force under General Augustine Prevosfc^ arid was 
again wounded. He fought a duel against General Charles Lee, 
arid 1, wounded hini, 1 on aecoiirit of that officer’s disrespectful 
cbridrict : towards Washington. Laufens distinguished himself 
further at Savannah, and at the siege of Charleston, in 1780. 
After the capture of Charleston by the English; he rejoined 
Washington,; and ; was selected by him as a special envoy to 
appeal to the king of France for supplies for the relief of the 
American armies, which had been brought by prolonged service 
arid scanty pay .to the verge of dissolution. The more active 
co-operation of the French fleets with the land forces in Virginia; 
Which was one result of his mission, brought about the disaster 
of Cornwallis at Yorktown. < Laurens lost no time in rejoining 
the army, and at : Yorktown was at the head of an American 
storming party which captured an advanced redoubt: Laurens 
was designated with the Vi Comte de Noailles to arrange the terms 
of the surrender, which • virtually ended the war, , although 
desultory skirmishing, 1 especially in the South, attended the 
months of delay before peace was formally concluded. In one 
of these ; trifling : affairs On- ; the ; 2 7th of August; 1 7 82;; oru ; the 
Cofnbahee river/ Laufens exposed himself needlessly and was 
killed; Washington lamented deeply the death of Laurens, 
saying of him, “ He had not a fault that I could discover, unless 
it were intrepidity bordering upon rashness/’ ■ ■ ‘ ■ :■> 

The most valuable of Henry Laurens’s papers and pamphlets in-* 
eluding the important “ Narrative of the Capture of Henry Laurens, 
of hi$ Confinement i^ the. Tpwer of London, &c., 1780, 1781,4782,/ 
in vol. i.. (Charleston, 1857) of the. Society’s Collections , have been 
published by the South Carolina Historical Society. John Lau’rieris’s 
military correspondence, with ri brief memoir by W. G. Simms, was 
privately printed by the Bradford Club, New York, in 1867...! : 

LAURENT, FRAN fOIS (18 10-^1:887) , Belgian historian i and 
jurisconsult, was born at Luxemburg on the 8th of July 1810; 
He held a high appointment in the friimstry of justice; for some 
time before he became professor of civil' lavd iri the university 
of Ghent in 1836. His advocacy of liberal and anti-clerical 
principles both from his chair and in the press made- him i bitter 
enemies, but he retained his positiori until his death bn the nth 
of February 1887. He treated The relations of church and state 
ih L’Eglise 1 et I’etdt (Brussels; 3 vols., 1858-1862; ; new and 
revised edition, 1865), and the same subject occupied a large 
proportiori of the eighteen volumes of his chief historical Work; 
Etudes sur ThistoirS de l’ humanity (Ghent and Brussels, 18.5 5*4 
1870), which aroused considerable interest beyond the boundaries 
of Belgium. His fame as ; a lawyer; rests: ori his authoritative 
exposition of the Code Napolbon in his Principes :de \&roib\ civil 
(Brussels, 33 vols., 1869-1878), and his Droit civil internationhl 
(Brussels; 8 vols., 1880-1881). He was charged in 1879 by the 
minister of justice With the preparation of a report bn the 
proposed revision of the civil code. Besides his anti-clerical 
pamphlets his minor writings include much discussion of social 
questions,- of the organization of srivingsbariks/ asylums, ; &c., 
and he founded the Society Callier for the encouragement* of 
thrift among the working classes. With Gustavb Calliei:,' whose 
funeral iri • 1865 was made the occasion of a display' of; clerical 
intolerance, Laurent had touch ; in common, and the ; efforts 
of * the sbeiety 'were directed 5 to the continuation of Callier’S 
philanthropic schemes. >'*: j > v ; ' - to * ■ to ^ 7 into 

For a complete list of ' His works, see G. Koninck, BiUiogrdpHie 
Rationale (Brussels; Vol. Ii; 1 892) . ■ : • ; : : ; 'n ‘ • n : p *00 j 
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LAUREJITINA^ r $IA^an< apciept .road of Italy j leading, splits 
^vafds frpm j^qme. The, question of the nomenclature of , the 
group of roads between the Via Ardeatinaand the Via Ostiensis is, 
somewhat difficult, and much depends on the view taken a$; to 
the site of Laurentum. It seems probable, however, that; ^he 
Via Laurentina. proper is that which led out of the; Porta Ardear, 
tina of the Aurelian wall and went direct to Tor Paternp,; while 
the road branching from the ; Via Ostiensis at the third luile,, and, 
leading past Decimq to J^avinium }(Pratipa), , which crosses- the 
other road at right angles not far from its destination (the, 
Laurentina there running S.W., and that to Lavinjum, Sj.E.) 
may for convenience, be called I^avinatis, though i t^ii^ name 
does, not occur in ancient times, r. On this , latter road, beyond . 
Pechno,- two milestones, one of Tiberius, {die other of Jdaxentius, 
each bearing the number n, have been found; and farther op,, 
at Capocotta, traces ; of anpiept buildings,, and , an important, 
sepulchral . inscriptions a Jewish ruler of a j synagogue,' : have, 
pome bo light. That . the, , Via Laurentina was near the pa. 
Ardpatina ; is clear frona the fact that the sanae contractor was 
responsible . for both roads, . Laurentum 'was ; also ; accessible } by; 
a branch from the Via’ Ostiensis at the eighth mile, (at iMalafpde) 
leading past Caste! Porziano, the royal hunting-lodge, which , is, 
identical with the ancient Ager Solonius (in which, Festus tells 
us, was situated the Poiponal or , sacred grpye of Pomona) Jthdf 
which later belonged to, Marius. • L : v G 

See R. Lanciani in articles quoted under Layin*uj£ H: ; (T. ,As.) j 
: LAURENTIUS, uPAUL ( 1 554-1624) , Lutheran divine, was 
bom on , the 30th of March 1554 at Ober Wierau, Where his; 
father, of ; the same , names, was pastor; From a school at 
Zwickau he entered (15,73) the university of Leipzig, graduating 
in; 1577; ?.v. In 11578 he became rector of the Martin school at; 
Halberstadt ; in 1583, he was appointed town’s preacher at, 
Plauerifim-Vogtland, arid in 1 586 superintendent ’ at Oelnitz.* 
On the ,20th; of - October 1595 he ; took his doctorate in theology 
at Jena, his thesis on the Symbolum Athanasii (1^597),'; gaining, 
him similar ., honours at Wittenberg and Leipzig. He was 
promoted (1605) to, be pastor and superintendent at Hfesdenp 
and transferred (161.6) to the superintendence at Meissen*; where 1 
he died on the 24th of February; 1624. His works ponsrist chiefly: 
of commentaries and expository,; discourses on prophetic booksi 
of .the Old Testament, parts of ; the* Psalter, the Lord’s Prayer; 
arid - the history of the Passion, c sin two ,* orations he, compared 
Luther to. Elijah. Besides theological works he was the author 
of &-S 4 jiifUegiUfk'Gnotmmfo%ic&m >(&6i'2)>. f. b : 

The main authority m ;C.i iSchlegel, the historian ; of the Dresden 
superintendents (1698), summarized^ ;by H i? W- Roterpiund, ( in the 
additions (1.81.0) to Jocher, ^ ^/e^r^^-Lexipri'Xiyso). ' (A. GP-*) 

LAURIA (LpniAj ot Lqria) ; » ROGER DE (d. 1305) , , admiral 
of Aragon , ^n 4 c>§i?fty>nM s 1 the [most , prominent figure, in i ike 
nayal yy’jar , which , arose directly from r the Sicilian > Vespers.*, 
Nothing is really known pf his, life before he was named admiral 
In 1283, His iatkpr was. a supporter of the Hohenstaufen, ; and 
his mother came , to Spain with Costanza, the daughter qf Man-, 
fred of Beneyentum,, when she married Peter, the pldesbson and 
heir . of James the. Conqueror of Aragon. ; According to pne 
account Bella of Lauria , , the, admirers mother, had, been the 
foster mother of. Costanza.] ; Roger, who > accompanied his mother, 
was bred at the court of- Aragon f and endowed with lands in 
the newly conquered kingdom of Valencia., : When the . misrule 
of Charles ; of Anjou-S; French ipllowers, had produced the famous 
revolt known as the Sicilian Vespers in 1282, Roger, de Lauria 
accompanied King Peter IIL of Aragon pn the expedition which 
under the cover of an attack on the Moorish kingdom of Tunis 
was designed to bp an, afternpt to ; obtain possession of ajl, or 
at. least,, part ; pf the JJolienstaufen dominions in Naple^ and 
Sicilywhiph the kingclaimed f by. rigkLpf his wife as the heiress 
of Manfred, In 1 2,83 , ; when thp, island > had put itself under the 
prgtectipn of Tetpr IIJ. and. had erpwned him kipg, he gave the 
cpmniand of his fleet: to i^pger, de Lauria. t ; The cQpimissipn ? speaks 
pf him in the. : inpsjt 4anjda«to.ry x tprEns^h^t, makes n b ref erenpe to 
prevjQps.j^ [ : rin ' -,yn> 

( < ; Erpi^ ithi^iJime jrf o^wardi tfll ; : the ; pe^ce ; of • C^fatabp}l?J^j M 
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1303, Roger de Lauria was the eyer victorious leader °f fleets, 

I ip the service of Aragon, both in the waters of southern Italy 
and on the coast of Catalonia. In the year of his appointinent 
he defeated a . French riaval force in the service of Charles of . 

| Anjou, off Malta. The main object before him was to repel. 

: the efforts of the Angevine party to reconquer Sicily and then 
to carry the war into their dominions in Naples. , Although ; 
Roger de Lauria did incidental fighting on shore, he was as 
|much a, naval officer as any modern admiral, and his victories s 
I were won by good manoeuvring and by discipline. The. Catalan . 

! squadron, on which the Sicilian was moulded, was in a state . 

! of; high and intelligent efficiency. Its chiefs relied not pn merely 
| boarding, and the use of the sword, as the French forces of. 
Charles of Anjou cjid, but on the use of the ram, and of the 

• powerful cross-bows used by the Catalans either by hand or, in 
; case of the larger ones, mounted on the bulwarks, . with great 
! skill.: [ } Tike conflict was in ; fact the equivalent on the water of 
I the. battles between the English bowmen and the disorderly 
! chivalry pf ( .France in the Hundred Years’ War. In 1284 Roger 

defeated the Angevine fleet in the Bay of Naples, taking prisoner 
; the jieir to the kingdom, Charles of Salerno,, who remained a 
; prispner in the hands of the Aragonese in Sicily, apd later in 
■Spain, for years. In 1285 he fought on the epast of Catalonia 
| one qf the most brilliant campaigns in all naval history. The 
' French king Philippe le Hardi had invaded Catalonia with 

• a large, army to which the pope gave the character of crusaders, 

; in order to support his cousin of Anjou in his conflict with the 

Aragonese. The king, Peter III., had offended his nobles by 
his vigorous exercise of the royal authority, and received little 
support from them, but the outrages perpetrated by the French 
' invaders raised the towns and country against them. The in- 
! vaders advanced ;slo wly , taking the obstinately defended towns 
one by one,, and relying op the co-operation of a large number , 
of allies, who were stationed in squadrons along the coast, and, 

; who brought stores and provisions from Narhonne and Aigues 
Mortes. They relied in fact wholly on their fleet for their 
existence. A successful blow struck at that would force them 
to retreat. King Peter was compelled to risk Sicily for a time, 
and he recalled Roger de Lauria from Palermo to the coast of 
1 Catalpnia. The admiral reached Barcelona on the 24th of August, 
and was informed of the disposition, of the French. He saw that 
if jbe could break the centre of their line of squadrons, stretched , 
ips jt was so far that its general superiority of numbers was lost 
; ip, the attempt to occupy the whole of the coast, he could th<en 
dispose of the extremities in detail. On the night of the 9th of; 

: September he fell on the ; central squadron of the French fleet; 
near the Hormigas. The Catalan and Sicilian squadrons doubled 
on the end of the enemies’ line, and by a vigorous employment,, 
i of the, ram, as well as by the destructive shower of bolts, from 
! the cross-bows, which cleared the decks of the French, gained 
a coniplete victory. The defeat of the enemy was followed; as 
; usp^fly: in medieval naval wars, by a wholesale massacre. Roger 
thep ; made for Rosas, and tempted out the F rench squadron 
; stationed there by approaching under French colours. In the 
; open it was beaten, in its turn. The result was the capture, of 
i the [town, and pf the stores collected there by King Philippe for 
the support pf his army. Within a short time he was forced tp. 
retreat amid sufferings from hunger, and the incessant attacks 
of the , Catalan mountaineers, by which his army was nearly , 
annihilated. This campaign, which was followed up by destruc-r 
: tiye. . attacks ; on the French coast, saved Catalonia from, the 
invaders, and completely ruined the French naval power for 
the time being, No - medieval admiral of any nation displayed 
an , equal combination of intellect and energy, and none pf 
modern times has surpassed it. The ^ork had been so effectually, 
I done on the coast of Catalonia that Roger de Lauria was able 
to, return to Sicily, and resume his command in the struggle of 
Aragonese and Angevine to gain, or to hold, the possession of 
■ Naples. • : * ; : u 

! ;>[ He piaintained his reputation and was uniformly successful^ 
! in hiS;,i>attles at sea, but they were not always fought for, Jhe 
defence jof, Sicily. The death of Peter III. in 1286 and of his 
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eldest soil Alphorisd in the following year caused a division kmong 
the members of the house Of Aragofi. : The new king, James,' 
would have given up Sicily to the Angevin e line with which 
he mfide peace and alliance, but his younger brother Fadrique 
accepted the crown offered him by the Sicilians, and fought 
for his own hand against both the Angevines and his senior. 
King James tried to force him to submission without success. 
Roger de Lauria adhered for a time to Fadrique, but his arrogant 
temper made him an intolerable supporter, and he appears, 
moreover, to have thought that he was bound to obey the king 
of Aragon. His large estates in Valencia gave him a strong 
reason for not offending that sovereign. He therefore left 
Fadrique, who confiscated his estates in Sicily and put one of- 
his nephews to death as a traitor. Fof this Roger de Lauria 
took a ferocious revenge in two successive victories at sea over 
the Sicilians. When the war, which had become a ravening of 
wild beasts, was at last ended by the peace of Calatabellota, 
Roger de Lauria retired to Valencia, where he died on the 2nd 
of January 1305, and was buried, by his express orders, in the 
church of Santas Creus, a now deserted monastery of the Cister- 
cians* at the feet of his old master Peter III. In his ferocity, 
and his combination of loyalty to his feudal lord with utter 
want of scruple to all other men, Roger belonged to his age. 
As'.a captain he was far above his contemporaries and his 
sitccessors for many generations. 

Signor Amari’s Guerra del Vespro Siciliano gives a general picture 
of these wars,* but the portrait of Roger de Lauria must be sought in 
the; Chronicle of the Catalan Ramon de Muntaner who knew him and 
was formed in his school. There is a very fair and well “ docu- 
mented” account of the masterly campaign of 1285 in Charles de la 
Ronciere’s Histoire de la marine frangaise , i, 1 89-2 17. (D. H.) 

LAURIA, or Loria, a city of Basilicata, Italy, in the province 
of Potenza, situated near the borders of Calabria, 7J m. by road 
S. : of Lagonegro. Pop. (1901) 10,470. It is a walled town on 
the steep side of a hill with another portion in the plain below, 
1821 ft. above sea-level. The castle was the birthplace of 
Ruggiero di Loria, the great Italian admiral of the 13th century. 
It was destroyed by the French under Massena in 1806. 


of Lower Canada. The Liberals of Quebec UUdt^r the leadership 
' of Sir Antoine Ddrion were hostile to confederation^ or at least -td 
! the terms of union agreed upon at the Quebec Conference, 'and 
: Laurier in editorials and speeches maintained the position of 
; Dofion and his allies. He was ; elected to the Quebec legislature 
in 1871, and his first speech in the provincial assembly excited 
great interest, on account of its literary qualities and the attrac- 
. five manner and logical method of the speaker. He was not less 
successful in the Dominion House of Commons, to which he Was 
elected in 1874. During his first two years in the federal parlia^ 
ment his chief speeches were made in defence of Riel and the 
French half breeds who were concerned in the Red River rebellion, 
and on fiscal questions. 1 Sir J ohn Macdonald, then in opposition,' 
had committed his party : to a protectionist* policy, and LaUrier; 
notwithstanding that the Liberal party stood for a loW tariff, 
avowed himself to be Ta moderate protectionist!” He declared 
that if he were in Great Britain he would be a free trader, but 
that ffee trade or protection must be applied’ according to the 
necessities of' a country, and that which protection necessarily 
involved taxation it was the price a young and vigorous nation 
must pay for its development. But the Liberal government, to 
■ which Laurier was admitted as minister of inland revenue in 
1877, made only a slight increase in duties, raising the general 
, tariff from 1 5 % to 17 J % ; and against' the political judgment 
* of Alexander Mackenzie, Sir Richard Cartwright, George Brown, 
Laurier and other of the more influential leaders of the party, 
;it adhered to a low tariff platform. In thb bye-eledtidh which 
followed Laurier’s admission to the cabinet he: was- defeated 
the finly personal defeat he ever sustained; ; but a few weeks 
later he was returned for Quebec East, a constituency which he 
held thenceforth by enormous majorities. Ill 1878 his party went 
out of office and Sir John Macdonald entered upon a long term 
of power, with protection as the chief feature of his policy, to 
which was afterwards added the construction of the: Canadian 
1 Pacific railway. " . , 

After the defeat of the Mackenzie government, Laurier sat 
in Parliament as the leader of the Quebec Liberals and first 


LAURIER, SIR WILFRID (1841- ), Canadian statesman, 

Was born on the 20th of November 1841, at St Lin in the province 1 
of Quebec. The child of French Roman Catholic parents, fie 
attended the elementary school of his native parish and for eight 
of nine months was a pupil of the Protestant elementary school 
at New Glasgow in order to learn English; his association with 
the Presbyterian family with whom he lived during this period 
had a permanent influence on his mind. At twelve years of - age 
he entered L’ Assumption college, and was there for seven years. 
The college, like all the secondary schools in Quebec then avail- 
able for Roman Catholics, was under direct ecclesiastical control. 
On leaving it he entered a law office at Montreal and took the 
laW course at McGill University. At graduation fie delivered 
the valedictory address for his class. This, like so many of his 
Inter utterances, closed with an appeal for sympathy and Union 
between the French and English races as the secret of the future 1 
of Canada. He began to practise law in Montreal, but owing to 
ill-health soon removed to Athabaska, where he opened a law 
office and undertook also to edit Le Defricheur, a newspaper then 
on the eve of collapse. At Athabaska, the seat of one of the 
superior courts of Quebec, the population of the district was fairly 
divided between French- and English-speaking people, and 
Laurier’s career was undoubtedly influenced by his 'constant 
association with English-speaking people and his intimate 
acquaintance .with their views and aspirations. 

1 While at Montreal he had joined the Institut Canadien, a 
literary and scientific society which, owing to its liberal dis- 
cussions and the ’ fact that certain books upon its shelves were 
oil the Index exfturgatorius, Was finally condemned by the Romafi 
Catholic authorities. Le ' Defricheur was an organ of extreme 
French sentiment, s opposed to confederation, and also under 
ecclesiastical censure. One of its few surviving copies contains 
aii. article by Laurier opposing confederation as a scheme 
designed in the interest Of the English colonies in North* America/ 
and certain to jfidve the tomb of the French rate and the r Uifi 


lieutenant to the Hon. Edward Blake, who succeeded Mackenzie 
in the leadership of the party. He was associated with Blake in 
1 his- sustained opposition to high tariff, and to the Conservative 
plan* for the construction of the Canadian Pacific railway, and 
was a conspicuous figure in the long struggle between Sir John 
Macdonald and the leaders of the Liberal 3 party to settle : the 
territorial limits of the province of Ontario and the legislative 
rights * of the provinces finder the* constitution. He was forced 
also to maintain a long : coELflict with the ultramontane element 
of the Roman Catholic chiirch in Quebec, which for many years 
: had a ' close working alliance with The Conservative politicians 
; of the province and even employed ' spiritual coercion in order 
1 to detach votes from the Liberal party. N ot withstanding that 
Quebec was almost solidly Roman Catholic the Rouges ’ sternly 
resisted clerical pressure; they appealed to tfie courts and had 
certain elections voided on the ground of undue clerical influence; 
i diid at length persuaded the pope to send out a delegate to 
: Canada, through whose inquiry into the circumstances the abuses 
were checked and the zeal of the ultramontaneS restrained. 

In 1887, upon the ’ resignation of Blake on * the ground of ill- 
health, Laurier became leader of the Liberal party, although he 
, and many 1 of the more influential men iri the party doubted 
the wisdom of the proceeding. He was the’ first French Canadian 
\ to lead a federal party in Canada ^ince confederation. ■ Apart 
from the natural, fear that he WOuld arouse prejudice in the 
English-speaking provinces, the second Riel rebellion Was 5 then 
still' fresh ill /the public mind, 'and the fierce nationalist agitation 
which Riel’s execution had excited in' Quebec had 1 hardly Sub- 
sided. ; Laurier could’ hardly have come to the leadership at a 
more inopportune moment ,’ and probably he would ridt have 
l accepted the Office at all if fie hdd not believed that Blake could 
: be pefsiiaded tb resume ’the TeaddrShip when 1 his health Was 
; restored. j ButTtdm the first fie 1 Won gr*eat popularity even iff the 
? English r speaking provinces, and showed : untisfifil Capacity for 
leadership . 1 "His 1 party wais beaten ih J tfie first general election 
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held after he became leader (1891), but even with its policy of 
unrestricted reciprocity with the United States, and with Sir 
John Macdonald still at the head of the Conservative party, it 
was beaten by only a small majority. Five years later, with 
unrestricted reciprocity relegated to the background, and with 
a platform which demanded tariff revision so adjusted as not to 
endanger established interests, and which opposed the federal 
measure designed to restore in Manitoba the separate or Roman 
Catholic schools which the provincial government had abolished, 
Laurier carried the country, and in July 1896 he' was called by 
Lord Aberdeen, then governor-general, to form a government. 

He Was the first French-Canadian to occupy the office of 
premier; and his personal supremacy was shown by his long 
continuance in power. During the years from 1896 to 1910, he 
came to hold a position within the British Empire which was 
in its way unique, and in this period he had seen Canadian 
prosperity advance progressively by leaps and bounds. The 
chief features of his administration were the fiscal preference of 
33f % in favour of goods imported into Canada from Great 
Britain, the despatch of Canadian contingents to South Africa 
during the Boer war, the contract with the Grand Trunk railway 
for the construction of a second trariscontinental road from 
Ocean to ocean, the assumption by Canada of the imperial 
fortresses at Halifax and Esquimault, the appointment of a 
federal railway commission with power to regulate freight charges, 
express rates and telephone rates, and the relations between 
competing companies, the reduction of the postal rate to Great 
Britain from 5 cents to 2 cents and of the domestic rate from 
3 cents to 2 cents, a substantial contribution to the Pacific cable, 
a practical and courageous policy of settlement and development 
in the Western territories, the division of the North-West 
territories into the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan and 
the enactment of the legislation necessary to give them provincial 
status, and finally (1910), a tariff arrangement with the United 
States, which, if not all that Canada might claim in the way of 
reciprocity, showed how entirely the course of events had changed 
the balance of commercial interests in North America. * 

Laurier made his first visit to Great Britain on the occasion 
of Queen Victoria’s diamond jubilee (1897), when he received 
the grand cross of the Bath; he then secured the denunciation of 
the Belgian and German treaties and thus obtained for the 
colonies the right to make preferential trade arrangements with 
the mother country. His personality made a powerful impression 
in Great Britain and also in France, which he visited before his 
return to Canada. His strong facial resemblance both to Lord 
Beaconsfield and to Sir John Macdonald marked him out in the 
public eye, and he captured attention by his charm of manner, 
fine command of scholarly English and genuine eloquence. 
Some of his speeches in Great Britain, coming as they did from 
a French-Canadian, and revealing delicate ' appreciation of 
British sentiment and thorough comprehension of the genius of* 
British institutions, excited great interest and enthusiasm, 
while one or two impassioned speeches in the Canadian parlia- 
ment during the Boer war profoundly influenced opinion in 
Canada and had a pronounced effect throughout the empire. 

A skilful party-leader, Laurier kept from the first not only 
the affection of his political friends but the respect of his 
opponents; while enforcing the orderly conduct of public 
business, he was careful as first minister to maintain the dignity 
of parliament. In office he proved more of an opportunist than 
his career in opposition would have indicated, but his political 
courage and personal integrity remained beyond suspicion. 
His jealousy for the political autonomy of Canada was noticeable 
in his attitude at the Colonial conference held at the time of 
King Edward’s coronation, and marked all his diplomatic dealings 
with the mother country. But he strove for sympathetic relations 
between Canadian and imperial authorities, and favoured 
general legislative and fiscal co-operation between the two 
countries. He strove also for good relations between the 1 two 
races in Canada, and between Canada and the United States. 
Although he was classed in Canada as a Liberal, his tendencies 
would in England have been considered strongly conservative; 
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an individualist rather than a collectivist, he opposed the' 
intrusion of the state into the sphere of private enterprise, and 
showed no sympathy with the movement for state operation 
of railways, telegraphs and telephones, or with any kindred 
proposal looking to the extension of the obligations of the 
central government. 

Bibliography. — J* S. Willison, Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the 
Liberal Party; a Political History (Toronto, 1903) ; L. O. David, 
Laurier et son temps (Montreal, 1905) ; see also Henri Moreau, Sir* 

. Wilfrid Laurier Premier Ministre du Canada (Paris, 1902) ; and the 
collection of Laurier’ s speeches from 1871 to 1890, compiled by Ulric : 
Barthe (Quebec, 1890). (J. S. W.) 

j LAURISTON, JACQUES ALEXANDRE BERNARD LAW, 

^Marquis de (1768-1828), French soldier and diplomatist, was 
the Son of Jacques Francois Law de Lauriston (1724-1785), a 
general officer in the French army, and was born at Pondicherry 
on the 1st of February 1768. He obtained his first commission 
about 1786, served with the artillery and oh the staff in the 
earlier Revolutionary campaigns, and became brigadier of 
artillery in 1795. Resigning in 1796, he was brought back into 
the service in 1800 as aide-de-camp to Napoleon, with whom 
as a cadet Lauriston had been on friendly terms. In the years 
immediately preceding the first empire Lauriston was succes- 
sively director of the Le Fere artillery school and special envoy 
to Denmark, and he was selected to convey to England the rati- 
fication of the peace of Amiens (1802) . In 1805, having risen t ! 6 
the rank of general of division, he took part in the war against 
Austria. He occupied 5 Venice and Ragusa in 1806, was made 
governor-general of Venice in 1807, took part in the ErfUrt 
negotiations of 1808, was made a count, served with the emperor 
in Spain in 1808-1809 and held commands under the viceroy 
Eugene Beauharnais in the Italian campaign and the advance 
to Vienna in the same; year. At the battle of Wagram he com- 
manded the guard artillery in the famous “ artillery preparation ” 
which decided the battle. In 1811 he was made ambassador to 
Russia; in 1812 he held a command in the Grande ArmSe and 
won distinction by his firmness in covering the retreat from 
Moscow. He commanded the V. army corps at Liitzen and 
Bautzen and the V’. and XI. in the autumn campaign, falling 
into the hands of the enemy in the disastrous retreat from 
Leipzig. He was held; a prisoner of war until the fall of the 
empire, and then joined Louis XVIII., to whom he remained 
faithful in the Hundred Days. His reward was a seat in the 
house of peers and a command in the royal guard. In 1817 he 
was created marquis and in 1823 marshal qf France. During the 
Spanish Wat he commanded the corps which besieged and took 
Pamplona. He died at Paris on the 12th of June 1828. 

LAURIUM (A avpiov, mod. Ergastiri), a mining town in 
Attica, Greece, famous for the silver mines which were one Of 
the chief sources of revenue of the Athenian state, and were, 
employed for coinage. After the battle of Marathon, Themi- 
stocles persuaded the Athenians to devote the revenue derived 
from the mines to shipbuilding, and thus laid the foundation of 
the Athenian naval power, and made possible the victory of 
Salamis. The mines, which were the property of the state,’ 
were usually farmed out for a certain fixed sum and a percentage 
on the working; slave labour was exclusively employed. To- 
wards the end of the 5th century the output was diminished, 
partly owing to the Spartan occupation of Decelea. But the 
mines continued to be worked, though Strabo records that in 
his time the tailings were being worked over, and Pausanias 
speaks of the mines as a thing of the past. The ancient workings, 
consisting of shafts and galleries for excavating the ore, and pans 
and other arrangements for extracting the metal, may still be seen." 
The mines are still worked at the present day by French and 
Greek companies, but mainly for lead, manganese and cadmium. 
The population of the modern town was 10,007 in 1907. 

See E. Ardaillon, “ Les Mines du Laurion dans l’antiquit6,” No. 
lxxvii. of the Bibliotheque des ecoles frangaises d'A thenes et de Rome . 

LAURIUM, a village of Houghton county, Michigan, U.S^A.y 
near 5 the centre of Keweenaw peninsula, the northern extremity 
of the state. Pop. (1890) 1159; (1 900) 5643, of whom 2286 
were foreign-born; (1904) 7653; (1910) 8537. It is served by 
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the Mineral Range and the jMohawk.apd Copper Raqge railways. 
It is in one of the most .productive copper districts in the United; 
States, and copper mining, is its chief industry . r . Immediately 
W. of Laurium is the famous Calumet and Iiecla mine. The 
village was formerly named Calumet, and was incorporated 
under that name in 1889, but in 1895 its name was changed by 
the legislature to Laurium, in allusion to the mineral wealth of 
Laurium in Greece. The name .Calumet is now applied to the 
post office in the village of KM Jacket (incorporated 1875; 
pop. 1900, 4668; 1904, 3784; 1910, 4211), W. of the Calumet and 
Hecla mine; and Laurium, the mining property and Red 
Jacket are all in the township of Calumet (pop. 1904, state 
census, 28,587).: ... 

LAURUSTINUS, in botany, the popular name of a common 
hardy evergreen garden shrub known botanically as Viburnum 
Tinus, with rather dark-green ovate leaves ip pairs and flat- 
topped clusters (or corymbs): of white flowers, which are rose- 
coloured before expansion, and appear very early in the year. 
It is a native of the Mediterranean region, and was in cultivation 
in Britain at the ; end of the ; 16 th century. Viburnum belongs 
to the natural order Caprifoliaceae and includes the common 
wayfaring tree ( F. Laniaria) and the guelder rose ( V. Opulus ) . 

LAURVIK, Larvik or Laurvig, a seaport of Norway, in 
Jarlsberg and Laurvik amt (county), at the head of a short 
fjord near the. mouth of the Laagen riyer, 98 m. S.S.W. of Chris- 
tiania by the Skien railway. Pop. (1900) 10,664. It has various 
industries, including saw and planing mills, ; shipbuilding, glass- 
works and factories for wood-pulp, barrels and potato flour; and 
an active trade in exporting timber, ice, wood-pulp and granite, 
chiefly to Great Britain, and. in importing from the same country 
coal and salt. The port has a depth of 18 to 24 ft. beside the 
quays. Four miles south is Jfredriksvaern, formerly a station of 
the Norwegian fleet and the seat of a naval academy. Laurjviks 
Bad is a favourite spa, with mineral and sulphur springs and 
mud-baths. 

LAUSANNE, the capital of the Swiss canton of Vaud. It is 
the junction of the railway lines from Geneva, from Brieg and 
the Simplon, from Fribourg and Bern, and from Vallorbe (for 
Paris) . A funicular railway connects the upper town with the 
central railway station and with Ouchy, the port of Lausanne 
on the lake of Geneva. Lausanne; takes its name from the lion 
stream flowing through it, which was formerly called Laus 
(water). The older or upper portion of the town is built on the 
crest and slopes of five hillocks and in the hollows between them; 
all forming part of the jorat range. . It has a picturesque appear- 
ance from the surface of the lake, above which the cathedral 
rises some 500 ft., while from the town there is a fine view across 
the lake towards the mountains of Savoy and of the Valais. 
The quaint characteristics of the hilly site of the old town have 
largely been destroyed by modern improvements, which began 
in 1836 and were not quite completed in 1910. The Grand Pont, 
designed by the cantonal engineer, Adrien Pichard (1790-1841), 
was built 1839-1844, while the Barre tunnel was pierced 1851- 
1855 and the bridge of Chauderbn was built in 1905. The 
valleys and lower portions of the town were gradually filled up 
so as to form a series of squares,, of which those. of Riponne and 
of St Francois are the finest, the latter now being the real centre 
of the town. . The railways were built between 1856 and 1862, 
while the opening of the Simplon tunnel (1906) greatly increased 
the commercial importance of Lausanne, which is now on the 
great international highway from Paris to Milan. From 1896 
onwards a well-planned set of tramways, within the town was 
constructed. The town is. still rapidly extending, especially 
towards the south and west. Since the days of Gibbon (resident 
here for three periods, 1753-1758, 1763-1764 and 1783-1793), 
whose praises of the town have been often repeated, La.usanne 
has become a favourite place of residence for foreigners (including 
many English), who are. especially attracted by the excellent: 
establishments for secondary and higher education. , - Henc^ in 
1900 there were .9501 foreign residents (of whom, 6 28 were British 
subjects) out of a total population of 46,732. inhabitants;,' in 
1905 it was reckoned that these numbers had risen respectively 


to 10,62,5, 818 and 53,577.; In *709 it is said that the inhabitants 
numbered but 743 2 .and 9965 in 11803, while the numbers were 
20,5.15 in i860 and 33,340 in 1888. Of the population in 1900 
the great « majority was French-speaking (only 6627 German- 
speaking and 3146 1 1 alian-speaking) and Protestant (9364 
Romanists and 473 Jews). 

The principal building is the cathedral church (now Protestant) 
of Notre Dame, which with the castle occupies the highest 
position. It is the finest medieval ecclesiastical building ; in 
Switzerland. Earlier buildings were more or . less completely 
destroyed by fire, but the present edifice was consecrated in 
1275 by Pope Gregory X. in the presence of the emperor Rudolf of 
j Habsburg. It was sacked after the Bernese conquest (1 536) and 
the introduction of Protestantism, but many ancient tapestries, 
and other precious objects are still preserved in the Historical. 
Museum at Bern. The church was well restored at great cost 
from 1873 onwards, as it is the great pride of the citizens. Close 
by is the castle, built in the early 15th century by the bishops, 
later the residence of the Bernese bailiffs and now the seat of 
the various branches of the administration of the canton of 
Vaud. Near both is the splendid Palais de Rumine (on the place 
de la Riponne), opened in 1906 and now housing the university 
as well as the , cantonal library, the cantonal picture gallery 
(or Musee Arlaud, founded 1841) and the cantonal collections pf 
archaeology,* natural history, &c. The university was raised 
to that rank in 1890, but, as an academy, dates from 1537. 
Among its former teachers may be mentioned Theodore Beza, 
Conrad Gesner, j. P. de Crousaz, Charles Monnard, Alexandre 
Vinet, Eugene Rambert, Juste Olivier and several members of 
the Secretan family. On , the Montbenon heights to the; south- 
west, of the cathedral group is the federal palace of justice, the 
seat (since 1886) of the federal court of justice,, which, erected 
by the federal constitution of 29th May 1874, was fixed at 
‘ Lausanne by a federal resolution of 26th June 1874. The house, 
La Grotte, which Gibbon inhabited 1783-1793, and on the terrace 
of which he completed (1787) his famous history, was demolished 
in 1896 to make room for the new post office that stands on the 
; Place St Francois. The asylum for the blind was mainly founded 
: (1845) by the generosity of W. JIaldimand, an Englishman of 
Swiss descent. The first book printed in Lausanne was the missal 
of the cathedral church (1493), while the Gazette de Lausanne 
(founded 1798) took that name in 1804. Lausanne has been the 
birthplace of many distinguished men, such as Benjamin Con- 
stant, the^Secretans, Vinet and Rambert. , It is the seat of many 
benevolent, scientific and literary societies and establishments. 

The original town (mentioned in the Antonine Itinerary) was 
on the shore of the lake, near Vidy, south-west of the present 
city. It was burnt in the 4th century by the Alamanni, Some 
of the inhabitants took refuge in the hills above and there 
founded a new town, which acquired more importance when 
Bishop Marius about 590 chose it as his see city (perhaps transr 
f erring it from Avenches). Here rose the cathedral church, the 
bishop’s palace, &c. Across the Flon was a Burgundian settle- 
ment, later known as the Bourg, while to the west was a third 
. colony around the church of St Laurent, These three elements 
joined together to form the, present city., The bishops obtained 
little by little great temporal powers (the diocese extended to the 
. left bank of the Aar) and riches, becoming in 1125 princes of the 
empire, while their chapter was recruited only from the noblest 
i families. But in 1368 the bishop was forced to recognize various 
liberties and customs that had been gradually won by : the 
; citizens, the Plaid General of that year showing that there was 
already some kind of municipal government, save for the cite, 
which, was not united with the ville injerieure or the other four 
quariiers (Bourg, St Laurent, La Palud and Le Pont) in 1481, 
In 1525 the city made an alliance with Bern and Fribourg. But 
; in 1536 the territory of the .bishop (as well as the Savoyard 
bar<pny of Vaud) was forcibly conquered by the Bernese, who 
at. once introduced Protestantism* The, Bernese; occupation 
' lasted till 1798, though. in 1723 an attempt was made to put an 
1 end tp it by Major Davel, who lost Lis life in .consequence.. In 
1798 Lausanne became a simple prefecture of the canton Leman 
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they Helvetic republic. -But iri 1863, ori the creation df the 
canton 6 i Vaud by the Act of Mediation, it became its capital. 
The bishop of Lausanne resided after 1663 at Fribourg, while 
from 1821 onwards he added “ and of Geneva ” to his title. 

Besides the general works dealing with the canton of Vaud (q.v.J, 
the i following ! books refer specially to Lausanne : A; Bernus, 
Vimprimerie ,& Lausanne et ct Mor t ges jusqu'&.la fin du. j 6 ^ e \siecle 
(Lausanne, 1904) ; M. Besson, Recherches. sur les origines des eveches 
kt Geneve , Lausanne , Sion (Fribourg, 1906) A. Bonnard, “ Lausanne 
au 18*®“® siecle, M in the work entitled Chez nos aieux (Lausanne, 
1,902) ; E. Dupraz, La Cathedrale de Lausanne . . . Uude Mstorique 
(Lausanne, 1906) ; JL Gibbon, Autobiography and Letters (3 vols., 
1896) ; F. Gingins arid F. Forel, Documents concernant Vancien 
4 veche de Lausanne, 2 parts (Lausanne, 1846-1847) ; J. H., Lewis arid 
:Fi Cribble, Lausanne (1909) ; E. van Muyden and others, Lausanne 
dtr avers les dges (Lausanne, .1906).; Meredith Read, Historic Studies 
in . Vaud, Berne and Savoy (2 vols. , r 1897) ; M. Schmitt, Memoir es 
'hisL'Jur'le.diocbse^de Lausanne (2 vols., Fribourg, ,1859) ; J,. Stammler 
(afterwards bishop of Lausanne), Le Tresor de la cathedrale . de 
Lausanne (Lausanne, '1902 ; trans. of a German book of 1894). 

^ (W. A. Bl 

LAUTREC, ODET DE FOIX, VicoMte de (1485-1328), 
French soldier. The branch of the viscounts of Lautrec origi- 
nated with Pierre, the* grandson of Archambaud de ; Grailiy, 
captal de Buch, who came into possession of the county' of Foix 
in 1401. Odet de Foix and his two brothers, the seigneur de 
Lescun and the seigneur de l’Esparre or Asparros, served Francis 
I; as captains ; and : the influence of their sister, F rangoise de 
Chriteaiibriant, who became the king’ mistress, gained them 
high offices. In 15 15 Lautrec took part in the campaign of 
Marignano. In 1516 he received the government of the Milanese* 
and by his severity made the French domination insupportable. 
In 1521 he Succeeded ih defending the duchy against the Spanish 
army; but in 1522 he was completely defeated at the battle of 
the Bicocca, and was forced to evacuate the Milanese. The 
mutiny of his Swiss troops had compelled him, against his wish, 
to engage in the battle. Created marshal of France, he received 
again, in 1527, the command of the army of Italy, occupied the 
Milanese; and was then sent to undertake the conquest of the 
kingdom of Naples. The defection of Andrea Doria and the 
plague which broke out in the French camp brought on a fresh 
disaster; Lautrec himself caught the infection, and died on 
the 15th of August 1528. He had the reputation of a gallant 
and able soldier , but this reputation scarcely seems to be justified 
by the facts; though he was always badly used by fortune. 

There is abundant MS. correspondence in the BibMth&que 
Nationale, Paris., See the Works of Brantome (Coll. Society d’ Histoire 
de France, vol. iii., 1867) ; Memoirs of Martin du Bellay ; (Coll. 
Michaud' and Poujoulat, vol. v., 1838). • 

LAUZUN; ANTONIN NOMPAR DE CAUMONT, Marquis 
de Pu y guilhem, Due de (1632-1723), French courtier and 
soldier, was the son of Gabriel, comte de Lauzuri, and his wife 
Charlotte, daughter of the due . de La Force. He was brought 
up with the children of his kinsman, the fnar6chal de Gramont, 
of whom the comte de Guiche became the lover df Henrietta 
of England,' duchess of Orleans, while Catherine Charlotte, 
afterwards princess of Monaco, was the object of the one 
passion of Lauzun’s life. He entered the army, and served under 
Turenne, also his kinsman, and in 1655 succeeded his father as 
commander of the cent gentilshommes de la mats on du roi. Puy- 
guilhem- (or Peguilin, as contemporaries simplified his name) 
rapidly rose in Louis XIV.’s favour, became colonel of the royal 
regiment of dragoons, and was gazetted martchal de camp. He 
and Mme de Monaco belonged to the coterie of the young 
dubhess of Orleans. His rough wit and skill in practical jokes 
pleased Louis XIV., but his jealousy and violence were the 
causes of his undoing. • He prevented a meeting between Louis 
XIV. and' Mme de Monaco, arid it was jealousy in this matter, 
rather than hostility to Louise de la Valliere, which led him to 
promote Mme de Montespan’s intrigues with the king. He asked 
this lady to secure for’ him the post of grand-master of the 
artillery, ' and oil Louis’s refusal to give him the appointment 
he turned his back on the king, broke : his sword, and swore 
that never again would he serve a monarch who had broken 
his Word. The result was a short sojourn in. the Bastille, but he 
sdori fetched to his functions of Court buff boh. Meanwhile, 


the duchess of Moritpensirir (Li Grande Mademoiselle) had 
fallen in love with the little man, whose ugliness seerris to have 
exercised a certain fascination over many women) He naturally 
encouraged one of the greatest heiresses in Erirope, and the 
wedding Was fixed for the 20th of December 1670, when on the 
1 8th Louis sent for his cousin arid forbade the iriarriage. Mme 
de MonteSpan had never forgiven his fury when she failed to 
procure the grand-mastership of the artillery, arid, nOw, with 
Louvois,' secured his arrest. 1 He Was removed in November 
1671 from the Bastille to Pignerol, Where excessive precaution^ 
were- taken to ensure his safety. He Was eventually allowed 
free intercourse with Fouquet, but before that tiriie he managed 
to find a way through the chimiiey into Foribfuet’s'ibom, arid 
on another occasion succeeded iri reaching the courtyard, hi 
safety. Another fellow-prisoner, from comriiunicatiOri With 
whom he was supposed to be rigorously excluded, Was EuSt ache 
Dauger (see Iron' Mask). ; ‘ ; ■; : 

It was now intimated to Mademoiselle that Lauzun’s restora- 
tion to liberty depended on her irixmediate settlement of the 
principality of Dombes, the county of Eu arid the duchy 6f 
Aumiale— three properties assigned by her to Lauzun — -on the 
little due de Maine, eldest son of Louis XIV; and Mme de Mdnte- 
span. She gave way; but Lauzun, even after ten years bf iffir 
prisOriment, refused to sign the’ docuirients, when he was brought 
to Bourbon for the purpose. A shot t term Of imprisonment 
at Chalon-sur-Saone made him charige His mind, but When he 
was set free Louis XIV: was- still set against the marriage, Which 
is supposed to haVe taken place secretly, (see MoNXPENSirik). 
Married or not, Lauzun was Openly courting Fpuc[uet’s daughter, 
whom he had seen at Pignerol. He whs to be restored' to his 
place at court , and : to marry Mile Fouquet, Who, However, 
became Mme d’Uzes in 1 683. • In 1685 LriuzUn went to Englaria 
to seek his fortune under J rimes ll ., 1 whom He had Served ai 
duke of York in Flanders. He rapidly gained great influence 
at the English court . In i 688' he' Was again in England, and 
arranged the flight of Mary of Modena and the infant prince, 
whoiri he Accohipariied to Calais, where he received , strict /in- 
structions from Louis to bring them “ on any pretext ” to 
Vincennes. In the late autumn of 1689 he was put in comrnarid 
of : the expeditiori fitted out at Brest for service in Ireland,: and 
he sailed in the following year. Lauzun was honest, a quality 
not* too common in Jaines II. r s officials in Ireland; but had no 
experience of the field, arid he blindly followed Richard Talbot, 
earl of Tyrconnel. After the battle of the Boyne they fled 
to Limerick, and thence to the west, leaving Patrick Safsfield 
to show a brave front. In September they failed for France, 
and on their arrival at Versailles Laiizun found that His failure 
had destroyed any prospect of 'a return of Lbuis XI V. r s favour. 
Mademoiselle died in 1693, and tWo years later Lauzun married 
Genevieve de Durfort, a child 6f fourteen, daughter of the 
marechal de Lorges. Mary of Modena, ! through whose interest 
Lauzun secured his dukedom, retained her faith in him, rind 
it was he who in 17 1 5, more thriri a quarter of a century alter 
the flight from Whitehall, brought her the news of the disaster 
of Sheriff muir. Lauzun died ori the 19th of November 1 723 i 
The duchy fell to his nephew, Aririand de Gdritaut, cbn^tri de 
Biron. * : ■ - jy - ■ 

See the letters of Mme de S6vign6, the memoirs of Saint-Simon \ 
who was Lauzun^s ! wife’s , brother-in-law ; also J. . Lair, 1 Nicola's 
Fouquet, vol. ii. (1890) ; Martin Hailes, Mary of Modena. (1905), arid 
M. F. Sandars, Lauzun, Courtier and Adventurer (1908). . v. 'J 

LAVA, an Italian word (from Lat. lavare, to wash) applied 
to the liquid products of volcanic activity. Streams of rain T 
water, .formed by condensation of exhaled steam often miqgled 
with volcanic ashes so as to produce mud, are known as dava 
d’acqua, whilst the streams of molten matter are called lava dt 
fuoco. The term lava is applied by geologists to all matter of 
volcanic origin, which is, or. Has. been, in a molten state. The 
magma, or molten lava in the interior of the earth, may be 
regarded as a mutual solution of various mineral silicates^ charged 
with highly-heated vapour, sometimes to the extent ol supej*- 
saturatiori. According to ; the proportion of, silica, , the .lava 
is distinguished ri$ “acid” or “basic.” The basic lavas are 
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usually darker and denser, than lavas of acid type, and when 
fused they tend to flow to great distances, and may thus form 
far-spreading sheets, whilst the acid lavas, being more viscous, 
rapidly consolidate after extrusion. The' lava is emitted from 
the volcanic vent at a high temperature, but on exposure to the 
air it rapidly consolidates superficially, forming a crust which 
in many cases is soon broken up by the continued flow of the 
subjacent liquid lava, so that the surface becomes rugged with 
clinkers. J. D. Dana introduced the term “ aa ” for this rough 
kind of lava-stream, whilst he applied the term “ pahoehoe ” 
to those flows which have, a smooth surface, or are simply wrinkled 
and ropy; these terms being used in this sense in Hawaii, in 
relation to the local lavas. The, different kinds of lava are more 
fully described in the article Volcano. * 

LAVABO (Lat. “ I will wash ”; the Fr. equivalent is lavoir), 
in ecclesiastical usage, the term for the washing of the priests’ 
hands, at the celebration of the Mass, at the offertory. The 
words of Psalm xxvi. 6, Lavabo inter innocentes mantis meas , 
are said during the rite. The word is also used for the basin 
employed in the ritual washing, and also for the lavatories, 
generally erected in the cloisters of monasteries. Those at 
Gloucester, Norwich and Lincoln are best known. A very 
curious example at Fontenay, surrounding a pillar, is given by 
Viollet-le-Duc. In general the lavabo is a sort of trough; in 
some places it has an almery for towels, &c. 

LAVAGNA, a seaport of Liguria, Italy, in the province of 
Genoa, from which it is 25J m. S.E. by rail. Pop. (1901) 7005. 
It has a small shipbuilding trade, and exports great quantities 
of slate (Javagna, taking its name from the town). It also has 
a large cotton-mill. It was the seat of the Fieschi family, 
independent counts, who, at the end of the 12th century, were 
obliged to recognize the supremacy of Genoa. Sinibaldo Fieschi 
became Pope Innocent IV. (1 243-1 2 54) , and Hadrian V. (1276) 
was also a Fieschi. 

LAVAL, ANDRfi DE, SEIGNEUR DE LOHlSAC (c. 1408-1485), 
"French soldier. In 1423 he served in the French army against 
England, and in 1428 was taken prisoner by John Talbot, 1st 
earl of Shrewsbury, after the capitulation of Laval, which he 
was defending. After paying his ransom he was present with 
Joan of Arc at the siege of Orleans, at the battle of Patay, and 
at the coronation of Charles VII. He was made admiral of 
France in 1437 and marshal in 1439. He served, Charles VII. 
faithfully in all his wars, even against the dauphin (1456), 
and when the latter became king as Louis XI., Laval was 
dismissed from the marshal’s office. After the War of the Public 
Weal he was restored to favour, and recovered the marshal’s 
baton, the king also granting him the offices of lieutenant-general 
to the government of Paris and governor of Picardy, and confer- 
ring upon him the collar of the order of St Michael. In 1472 
Laval was successful in resisting the attacks of Charles the Bold, 
duke of Burgundy, on Beauvais. 

LAVAL, a town of north-western France, capital of the 
department of Mayenne, on the Mayenne river, 188 m. W.S.W. 
of Laris by rail. Pop. (1906) 24,874. On the right bank of 
the river stands the old feudal- city, with its ancient castle and 
its irregularly built houses whose slate roofs and pointed gables 
peep from the groves of trees which clothe the hill. On the left 
bank the regularly built new town extends far into the plain. 
The river, here 80 yds. broad, is crossed by the handsome 
railway viaduct, a beautiful stone bridge called Pont Neuf, and 
the Pont Vieux with three pointed arches, built in the 1 6th 
century. There is communication by steamer as far as Angers. 
Laval may justly claim to be one of the loveliest of French towns. 
Its most curious and interesting monument is the sombre old 
castle of the counts (now a prison) with a donjon of the 12th 
century, the roof of which presents a fine example of the timber- 
work superseded afterwards by stone machicolation. The “ new 
castle,” dating partly from .the Renaissance, serves as court-house. 
Laval possesses several churches of different periods: in that 
of the Trinity, which serves as the cathedral, the transept and 
nave are of the 12 th century while the choir is of the 16th; 
St Venerand (13th century) has good stained glass; Notre-Dame 


des Cordeliers, which dates from, the end of the 14th century 
or the beginning of the 15th, has some fine * marble altars. 
Half-a-mile below the Pont Vieux is the beautiful 12th- 
century church of Avenieres, with an ornamental spire 
of 1534. The finest remaining relic of the ancient fortifica- 
tions is the Beucheresse gate near the cathedral. The narrow 
streets around the castle are bordered by many old houses of 
the 15th and 16th century, chief among which is that known 
as the “ Maison du Grand Veneur.” There are an art-museum, 
a museum of natural history and archaeology and a library. 
The town is embellished by fine promenades, at the entrance 
of one of which, facing the mairie, stands the statue of the 
celebrated surgeon Ambroise Par6 (1517-1590). Laval is the 
seat of a prefect, a bishopric created in 1855, and a court of 
assizes, and has tribunals of first instance and of commerce, 
a chamber of commerce, a board of trade-arbitrators, training 
colleges, an ecclesiastical seminary and a lycee for boys. The 
principal industry of the town is the cloth manufacture, intro- 
duced from Flanders in the 14th century. The production of 
fabrics of linen, of cotton or of mixtures of both, occupies some 
10,000 hands in the town and suburbs. Among the numerous 
other industries are metal-founding, flour-milling, tanning, 
dyeing, the making of boots and shoes, and the sawing of the 
marble quarried in the vicinity. There is trade in grain. 

Laval is not known to have existed before the 9th century. 
It was taken by John Talbot, earl of Shrewsbury, in *1428', 
changed hands several times during the wars of the League, and 
played an important part at the end of the 18th century in the 
war of La Vendee. 

Seigneurs and Counts of Laval. The castle of Laval was 
founded at the beginning of the nth century by a: lord of the 
name of Guy, and remained in the possession of his male descend- 
ants until the 13th century. In 1218 the lordship passed to the 
house of Montmorency by the marriage of Emma, daughter 
of Guy VI. of Laval, to Mathieu de Montmorency, the hero 
of the battle of Bouvines. Of this union was born Guy VII. 
seigneur of Laval, the ancestor of the Second house of Laval. 
Anne of Laval (d. 1466), the heiress of the second family, married 
John de Montfort, who took the name of Guy (XIII.) of Laval. 
At Charles VII. ’s coronation (1429) Guy XIV., who was after- 
wards son-in-law of John V., duke of Brittany, and father-in-law 
of King Rene of Anjou, was created count of Laval, and the 
countship remained in the possession of Guy’s male descendants 
until 1547. After the Montforts, the countship of Laval passed 
by inheritance to the families of Rieux and Sainte Maure, to 
the Colignys, and finally to the La Tremoilles, who held it until 
the Revolution. 

See Bertrand de Broussillon, La Maison de Laval (3 vols., 1895- 
1900). 

LA VALLlME, LOUISE FRANQOISE DE (1644-1710), 
mistress of Louis XIV., was born at Tours on the 6th of August 
1644, the daughter of an officer, Laurent de la Baume le Blanc, 
who took the name of La Valliere from a small property near 
Amboise. Laurent de la Valliere died in 1651; his widow, 
who soon married again, joined the court of Gaston d’ Orleans 
at Blois. Louise was brought up with the younger princesses, 
the step-sisters of La Grande Mademoiselle. After Gaston’s 
death his widow moved with her daughters to the palace of the 
Luxembourg in Paris, and with them went Louise, who was now 
a girl of sixteen. Through the influence of a distant kinswoman, 
Mme de Choisy, she was named maid of honour to Henrietta, 
of England, who was about her own age and had just married 
Philip of Orleans, the king’s brother. Henrietta joined the court 
at Fontainebleau, and was soon on the friendliest terms with her 
brother-in-law, so friendly indeed that there was some scandal, 
to avoid which it was determined that Louis should pay marked 
attentions elsewhere. The person selected was Madame’s maid 
of honour, Louise. She had been only two months in Fontaine- 
bleau before she became the king’s mistress. The affair, begun 
on Louis’s part as a blind, immediately developed into real 
passion on both sides. It was Louis’s first serious attachment, 
and Louise was an innocent, religious-minded girl, who brought 
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neither coquetry nor self-interest to their relation, which was 
sedulously concealed. Nicolas Fduquet’s curiosity in the matter 
was one of the cafises of his disgrace. In February 1662 there 
was a storm when Louise refused to tell her lover the relations 
between Madame (Henrietta) and the comte de Guiche. She 
fled to an obscure, convent at Chaillot, where Louis rapidly 
followed her. Her enemies, chief of whom was Olympe Mancini, 
comtesse de Soissons, Mazarin’s niece, sought her downfall by 
bringing her liaison to the ears of Queen Maria Theresa. She 
was presently removed from the service of Madame, and estab- 
lished in a small building in the Palais Royal, where in December 
1663 she gave birth to a son Charles, who was given in charge 
to two faithful servants of Colbert. Concealment was practically 
abandoned after her return to court, and within a week of Anne 
of Austria's death in January 1666, La Valliere appeared at 
mass side by side with Maria Theresa. But her favour was 
already walling. She had given birth to a second child in 
January 1665, but both children were dead before the autumn j 
of 1 66 6. A daughter born at Vincennes in October 1666, who 
received the name of Marie Anne and was known as Mile de 
Blois, was publicly recognized by Louis as his daughter in 
letters-patent making the mother a duchess in May 1667 and 
conferring on her the estate of Vau jours. In October of that 
year she bore a son, but by this time her place in Louis’s affections 
was definitely usurped by AthSnais de Montespan {q.v.), who had 
long been plotting against her. She was compelled to remain at 
court as the king’s official mistress, and even to share Mme de 
Montespan’s apartments at the Tuileries. She made an attempt 
at escape in 1671, when she fled to the convent of Ste Marie de 
Chaillot, only to be compelled to return. In 1674 she was finally 
permitted to enter the Carmelite convent in the Rue d’Enfer. 
She took the final vows a year later, when Bossuet pronounced 
the allocution. . 

Her daughter married Armand de Bourbon, prince of Conti, 
in 1680. The count of Vermandois, her youngest born, died 
on his first campaign at Court rai in 1683. 

La Valli&re’s Reflexions sur la misericorde de Dieu, written after 
her retreat, were printed by Lequeux in 1767, and in i860 Re- 
flexions, lettres et sermons, by M. P. Clement (2 vols.). Some 
apocryphal Memoir es appeared in 1829, and the Lettres de Mme la 
duchessede la Valliere (1767) are a corrupt version of her correspond- 
ence with the marshal de Bellefonds. Of modern works on the 
subject see Ars&ne Houssaye, Mile de la Valliere et Mme de Monte- 
span (i860); Jules Lair, Louise de la Vallibre (3rd ed., 1902, Eng. 
trans., 1908); and C. Bonnet, Documents inedits sur Mme de la 
'Valliere (1904). 

LAVATER, JOHANN KASPAR (1741-1801), German poet and 
physiognomist, was bormat Zurich on the 15th of November 
1741. He was educated at the gymnasium of his native town, 
where J; J. Bpdmer and J. J. Breitinger were among his teachers. 
When barely one-and-twenty he greatly distinguished himself 
by denouncing, in conjunction with his friend, the painter 
H. Fuseli, an iniquitous magistrate, who was compelled to make 
restitution of his ill-gotten gains. In 1769 Lavater took orders, 
and officiated till his death as deacon or pastor in various churches 
in his native city. His oratorical fervour and genuine depth : 
of conviction gave him great personal influence; he was exten- 
sively consulted as a casuist, and was welcomed with demon- 5 
strative enthusiasm in his numerous journeys through Germany. 
His mystical writings were also widely popular. Scarcely a trace 
of this influence has remained, and Lavater ’s name would be 
forgotten but for his work on physiognomy, Physio gnomische 
Ffagmente zur Bef dr derung der Menschenkenntnis und Menschen- \ 
liebe (1775-1778). The fame even of this book, which found 
enthusiastic admirers in France and England, as well as in Ger- 
many,; rests to a great extent upon the handsome style of publi- 
cation and the accompanying illustrations. It left, however, the 
study of physiognomy (tf.fl.), as desultory and unscientific as it 
fbUrid it. As a poet, Lavater published Christliche Lleder (1776- 
17S9J and two epics, Jesus Messias (1780) and Joseph von 
Arimatkia (1794), in the style of Klopstock. More important 
and Characteristic of the religious temperament of Lavater’s 
age are his ■ introspectiye Aussichten in die Ewigkeit (4 vols., 
1768-1 7 78) \ Geheimes Tqgebuch von eineni Beobackter seiner 
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selbst (2 vols., 1772-1773) and Pontius Pilatus, oder der Mensch 
in alien Gestalten (4 vols., 1782-1785). From 1774 on, Goethe 
was intimately acquainted with Lavater, but at a later period 
he became estranged from him, somewhat abruptly accusing 
him of superstition and hypocrisy. Lavater had a mystic’s 
indifference to historical Christianity, and, although esteemed 
by himself and others a champion of orthodoxy, was in fact only 
an antagonist of rationalism. During the later years of his life 
his influence waned, and he incurred ridicule by some exhibitions 
of vanity. He redeemed himself by his patriotic conduct during 
the French occupation of Switzerland, which brought about his 
tragical death. On the taking of Zurich by the* French in 1799, 
Lavater, while endeavouring to appease the soldiery, was shot 
through the body by an infuriated grenadier; he died after long 
sufferings borne with great fortitude, on the 2nd of J anuary 1801. 

Lavater himself published two collections of his writings, 
Vermischte Schriften (2 vols., 1774-1781), and Kleiner e prosaische 
Schriften (3 vols., 1784-1785). His N achgelassene Schriften were 
edited by G. Gessner (5 vols., 1801-1802); Samtliche Werke (but 
only poems) (6 vols., 1836-1838); Ausgewahlte Schriften (8 vols., 
1841-1844). See G. Gessner, Lavater s Lebensbeschreibung (3 vols., 
1802-1803); U. Hegner, Beitrage zur Kenntnis Lavater s (1836); 
F. W. Bodemann, Lavater nach seinem Leben, Lehren und Wirken 
(1856; 2nd ed., 1877); F. Muncker, J . K. Lavater (1883); H. 
Waser, J. K. Lavater nach Hegner s Aufzeichnungen (1894) ; J. K. 
Lavater, L) enkschrift zum 100. Todestag (1902). 

LAVAUR, a town of south-western France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Tarn, 37 m. S.E. of Mont- 
auban by rail. Pop. (1906), town 4069; commune 6388. 
Lavaur stands on the left bank of the Agout, which is here 
crossed by a railway-bridge and a fine stone bridge of the 
late 18th century. From 1317 till the Revolution Lavaur was 
the seat of a bishopric, and there is a cathedral dating from the 
13th, 14th and 15th centuries, with an octagonal , bell-tower; 
a second smaller square tower contains a jaquemart (a statue 
which strikes the hours with a hammer) of the 1 6th century. 
In the bishop’s garden is the statue of Emmanuel Augustin, 
marquis de Las Gases, one of the companions of Napoleon at 
St Helena. The town carries on distilling and flour-milling and 
the manufacture of brushes, plaster and wooden shoes. There 
are a subprefecture and tribunal of first instance. Lavaur was 
taken in 121 1 by Simon de Montfort during the wars of the 
Albigenses, and several times during the religious wars of the 
1 6th century. 

LAVEDAN, HENRI LfiON ' tMILE (1859- ), French 

dramatist and man of letters, was born at Orleans, the son of 
Hubert Leon Lavedan, a well-known Catholic and liberal 
journalist. He contributed to various Parisian papers a series 
of witty tales and dialogues of Parisian life, many of which 
were collected in volume form. In 1891 he produced at the 
Theatre Frangais Une Famille, followed at the Vaudeville in 
1894 by Le Prince d’ A urec, a satire on the nobility, afterwards 
re-named Les Descendants. Later brilliant and witty pieces 
were Les Deux noblesses (1897), Catherine (1897), Le Nouveau feu 
(1898), Le Vieux marcheur (1899), Le Marquis de Priola (1902), 
and Varennes (1904), written in collaboration with G. Lenbtre. 
He had a great success with Le Duel (Comedie Francaise, 
1905), a powerful psychological study of the relations of two 
brothers. Lavedan was admitted to the French Academy in 
1898. 

LAVELEYE, gMILE LOUIS VICTOR DE (1822-1892), Belgian 
economist, was born at Bruges on the 5th of April 1822, and 
educated there and at the College Stanislas in Paris, a celebrated 
establishment in the hands of the Oratorians. He continued 
his studies at the Catholic university of Louvain and afterwards 
at Ghent, where he came under the influence of Francois Huet, 
the philosopher and Christian Socialist. In 1844 he won a prize 
with an essay on the language and literature of Provence. In 
1847 he published UHistoire des rois francs, and in i86r a French 
version of the Nibelungen , but though he never lost his interest 
in literature and history, his most important work was in the 
domain of economics. He was one of a group of young lawyers, 
doctors and critics, all old pupils of Huet, who met once a week 
to discuss social and economic questions, and was thus led to 
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publish his views on these subjects. In 1859 some articles 
by him in the Revue des deux mondes laid the foundation of his 
reputation as an ecohomist. In 1864 he was elected to the chair 
of political economy at the state university of Liege. Here he 
wrote his most important works: La Russie et V Autriche depuis 
Sadowa (1870), Essai sur les formes de gouvernement' dans les 
societes modernes (1872), Des Causes actuelles de guerre en Europe 
et de V arbitrage and De la propriety et de ses formes primitives 
(1874), dedicated to the memory of John Stuart Mill and Frangois 
Huet. He died at Doyon, near Liege, on the 3rd of January 
1892. LaveleyeV name is particularly connected with bi- 
metallism and primitive property, and he took a special interest 
in the revival and preservation of small nationalities. But 
his activity included the whole realm of political science, political 
economy, monetary questions, international law, foreign and 
Belgian, politics, questions of education, religion and morality, 
travel and literature. He had the art of popularizing even the 
most technical subjects, owing to the clearness of his view and 
his firm grasp of the matter in hand. He was especially attracted 
to England, where he thought he saw many of his ideals of social, 
political and religious progress realized. He was a frequent 
contributor to the English newspapers and leading reviews. 
The most widely circulated of his works was a pamphlet on 
Le Parti clerical en Belgique , of which 2,000,000 copies were 
circulated in ten languages. 

LAVENDER, botanically Lavandula , a genus of the natural 
order Labiatae distinguished by an ovate tubular calyx, a two- , 
lipped corolla, of which the upper lip has two and the lower 
three lobes, and four stamens bent downwards. 

The plant to which the name of lavender is commonly applied, 
Lavandula vera , is a native of the mountainous districts of the 
countries bordering on the western half of the Mediterranean, 
extending from the eastern coast of Spain to Calabria and 
northern Africa, growing in some places at a height of. 4500 ft. 
above the sea-level, and preferring stony declivities in open 
sunny situations. It is cultivated in the open air as far north 
as Norway and Livonia. Lavender forms an evergreen under- 
shrub about 2 ft. high, with greyish-green hoary linear leaves, 
rolled under at the edges when young; the branches are erect : 
and give a bushy appearance to the plant. The flowers are 
borne on a terminal spike at the summit of a long naked stalk, . 
the spike being composed of 6-10 dense clusters in the axils of 
small, brownish, rhomboidal, tapering, opposite bracts, the 
clusters being more widely separated towards the base of the 
spike. The calyx is tubular, contracted towards the mouth, 
marked with 13 ribs and 5-toothed, the posterior tooth being the _ 
largest. The corolla is of a pale violet colour, but darker on : 
its inner surface, tubular, two-lipped, the upper lip with two and i 
the lower with three lobes. Both corolla and calyx ate covered 
with stellate hairs, amongst which are imbedded shining oil 
glands to which the fragrance of the plant is due. The leaves 
and flowers of lavender are said to have been used by the ancients 
to perfume their baths; hence the Med. Lat. name Lavandula or . 
Lavendula is supposed to have been derived from lavare , to 
wash. This derivation is considered doubtful and a connexion 
has been suggested with Lat. livere, to be of a bluish, pale or 
livid colour. 

Although L. Stoechas was well known to the ancients, no 
allusion unquestionably referring to L. vera has been found in 
the writings of classical authors, the earliest mention of the 
latter plant being in the 12th century by the abbess Hildegard, 
who lived near Bingen on the Rhine. Under the name of 
Uafant or llafantly it was known to the Welsh physicians as a 
medicine in the 13th century. The dried flowers have long 
been used in England, the United States and other countries for 
perfuming linen, and the characteristic cry of “ Lavender! 
sweet lavender !” was still to be heard in London streets at 
the beginning of the 20th century. In England lavender is 
cultivated chiefly for the distillation of its essential oil, of which 
it yields on an average ij% when freed from the stalks, but in 
the south of Europe the flowers form an object of trade, being 
exported to the Barbary states, Turkey and America. 


In Great Britain lavender is grown in the parishes of Mitehanv 
Carshalton and Beddington in. Surrey, and in Hertfordshire in. the 
parish of Hitchin. The most suitable soil seems to be a sandy loam 
with a calcareous substratum, and the most favourable position a 
sunny slope in localities elevated above the level of fogs; where the 
plant is not in danger of early frost and is freely exposed to air and 
light. . At Hitchin lavender is said to have been grown as early as 
15 68, but as a commercial speculation its cultivation dates back 
only to 1823. The plants at present in cultivation do not produce 
seed, and the propagation is always made by slips or by dividing: the 
roots. The latter plan has only been followed since i860, when a 
large number of lavender plants were killed by a severe frost. Since 
that date the plants have been subject to the attack of a fungus, in 
consequence of which the price of the oil has been considerably 
enhanced. 

The flowers are collected in the beginning of August, and taken 
direct to the still. . The yield of oil depends in great measure upon 
the weather. After a wet and dull June and July the yield Js some- 
times only half as much as when the weather has been bright and 
sunshiny. From 12 to 30 lb of oil per acre is the average amount 
obtained. The oil contained in the stem has a more rank odour and is 
less volatile, than that of the flowers; consequently the portion that 
distils over after the first hour and a half is collected separately. 

The finest oil is obtained by the distillation of the flowers, without 
the stalks, but the 
to the expense of 
the oil, and. the 
same end is prac- 
tically attained by 
fractional distilla- 
tion. The oil mel- 
lows by keeping 
three years, after 
which it deterior- 
ates unless mixed 
with alcohol ; it : 
is also improved 
by, . redistillation. 

Oil of lavender is 
distilled from the 
wi.ld plants in 
Piedmont and the 
South of France, 
especially in the 
villages about 
Mont Ventoux 
near Avignon, and 
in those some 
leagues west of 
Montpellier. The 
best French oil 
realizes scarcely 
one- sixth of the 
price of the English 
oil. Cheaper var- 
ieties are made by 
distilling the entire 
plant. . 

Oil of lavender 
is a mobile, liquid 
having a specific 
gravity from 0*85 
to 0*89. Its chief 
constituents are 
linalool, acetate, 
which also occufs 
in oil of berga- 
mot, and linalool, Lavender (Lavandula vera). 

CioHnOH, an al- 1. Flower, side view, y 

cohoL derived by 2. Flower, front view. ! 

oxidation f rom 3. Calyx opened and spread flat, 

myrcene, C10H16, 4. Corolla opened and spread flat, 

which is one of the 5. Pistil. , ...; 

terpenes. The dose 

is i-3 minims. The British pharmacopeia contains a spiritus lavan- 
dulae, dose 5-20 minims: and a compound tincture, dose |-l 
drachm. This is' contained in liquor arsenicalis, and its character- 
istic odour may thus be of great practical importance, medico-legally 
and otherwise. The pharmacology of oil of lavender is simply that 
of an exceptionally pleasant and mild volatile oil. It is largely used 
as a carminative and as a colouring and flavouring agent* Its 
adulteration with alcohol may be detected by chloride of calcium 
dissolving in it and forming a separate layer of - liquid at the bottom 
of the vessel. Glycerine acts in the same way. If it contain turpen- 
tine it will not dissolve in three volumes of alcohol, in which quantity 
the pure oil is perfectly ’soluble. / ■ 

Lavender flowers were formerly considered good for “ all dis- 
orders of the head and nerves a spirit prepared with them was 
known under the name of palsy drops. . . . 

Lavender water consists of a solution of the volatile oil in spirit 


labour spent upon this adds about I os. per 
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of wine with the addition of the essences of musk, rose, bergamot 
and ambergris, blit is very rarely prepared by distillation of the 
flowers with spirit. 

: In ; the climate of New York lavender is scarcely hardy, but in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia considerable quantities are grown for 
the market. In American gardens sweet basil (< Ocimum basilicum) 
is frequently called lavender. 

Lavandula Spica, a species which differs from L. vera chiefly ih 
its smaller size, more crowded leaves and linear bracts,; is also used 
for the distillation of, an essential oil, which is known in England ; as 
oil of spike and in France under the name of essence d’ aspic. It is 
used in painting on porcelain and in veterinary medicine. The oil 
as met with in commerce is less fragrant than that of T. im- 
probably because the whole plant is distilled, for the flowers of the 
two species are scarcely distinguishable in fragrance. L. Spica does 
not extend so far north, nor ascend the mountains beyond 2000 ft. 
It cannot be cultivated in Britain except in sheltered situations. 
A nearly allied species, L. lanata, a native of Spain, with broader 
leaves, is also very fragrant, but does not appear to be distilled for 
oil. ; ; 

Lavandula Stoechas , a species extending from the Canaries to 
Asia Minor, is distinguished from the above plants by its blackish 
purple flowers, and shortly stalked spikes crowned by conspicuous 
purplish sterile bracts. The flowers were official in the London 
pharmacopoeia as late as 1746. They are .still used .by the Arabs 
as an expectorant and antispasmodic. , The .Stoechades (now called 
the isles of HySres near Toulon) owed their name to the abundance 
of the plant growing there. 

Other species of lavender are known, some of which extend as 
far east as to India. A few which differ from the above in having 
divided leaves, as L. dentata , X. abrotanoides , X. multifolia , X. 
pinnata and X. viridis , have been cultivated in greenhouses, &c., in 
England. 

Sea lavender is a name applied in England to several species of 
StaUce , a genus of littoral plants belonging to the order Plumba 
gineae. Lavender cotton is a species of the genus Santolina, small, 
yellow-flowered, evergreen undershrubs of the Composite order. 

LAVEROY, CLEMENT CHARLES FRANjJOIsi DE (1723—1793), 
French statesman, was a member of the parlement of Paris 
when the case against the Jesuits came before that body in 
August 1761. He demanded the suppression of the order and 
thus acquired popularity. . Louis XV. named him controller- 
general of the finances in December 1763, but the burden was 
great and Laverdy knew nothing of finance. Three liionths 
after his nomination he forbade anything of any kind whatever 
to be printed concerning his administration, thus refusing 
advice as well as censure. , He used all sorts of expedients, 
sometimes dishonest, to replenish the treasury, and was even 
accused of having himself profited from the commerce in wheat. 
A court intrigue led to his sudden dismissal on the 1st of October 
1768. Henceforward he lived in retirement until, during the. 
Revolution, he was involved in the charges against the financiers 
of ; the old regime. The Revolutionary tribunal condemned 
him to death, and he was guillotined on the 24th of November 

I 793‘ •? ■ . ' . ' .. • . 

See J obez, La France sous Louis XV (1 869). < ' e 

LAVERNA, an old Italian divinity, originally one of the 
spirits of the underworld. A cup found in an Etruscan tomb 
bears the Inscription “ Lavernai Pocolom,” and in a fragment 
of Septimius Serenils Laverna is expressly mentioned in con- 
nexion with the di inferi. By an easy transition, she came to 
be regarded as the protectress of thieves, whose operations were 
associated with darkness. She had an altar on the Aventine 
hill, near the gate called after her Lavernalis, and a grove on 
the Via Salaria. Her aid was- invoked by thieves to enable them 
to carry out their plans successfully without forfeiting their 
reputation for piety and honesty (Horace, Ep . i, 16, 60). Mapy 
explanations have been given of the name : (1) from latere 
(Schol. on Horace, who gives laternio as another form of lavernio 
or robber); (2) from lavare (A cron on Horace, according to 
whom thieves were called lavatores, perhaps referring to bath 
thieves) ; (3) from levare (cf. shop-lifters). Modern etymologists 
connect it with lu-crum , and explain it as meaning the goddess 
of gain. 

LA VERY, JOHN (1857- ), British painter, was born in 

Belfast, and received his art training in Glasgow, London and 
Paris. He was elected associate of the Royal Scottish Academy 
in 189.2 and academician in 1896, havifig won a considerable 
reputation as u painter of portraits and figure subjects, and as 


a facile and vigorous executant. He became also vice-president 
of the International Society of sculptors, painters and gravers. 
Many of his paintings have been acquired for public collections, 
and he is represented in the National Galleries at Brussels, 
Berlin and Edinburgh, in the Carnegie Institute at Pittsburg, 
the Philadelphia Gallery, the New South Wales Gallery, the 
Modern Gallery, Venice, the Pinakothek, Munich, the Glasgow 
Corporation Gallery, and the Luxembourg. 

LAVIGERIE, CHARLES MARTIAL ALLEMAND (1825- 
1892), French divine, cardinal archbishop of Carthage and 
Algiers and primate of Africa, was born at Bayonne on the 
31st of October 1825, and was educated at St Sulpice, Paris. He 
was ordained priest in 1849, and was professor of ecclesiastical 
history at .the Sorbonne from 1854 to 1856. In 1856 he accepted 
the direction of the schools of the East, and was thus for the 
first time^ brought into contact with the Mahommedan world. 
“ C’est la,” he wrote, “ que j’ai connu enfin ma vocation.” 
Activity in missionary work, especially in alleviating the dis- 
; tresses of the victims of the Druses, soon brought him prominently 
into notice; he was made a chevalier of the Legion of Honour, 
j flhd in October 1861, shortly after his return to Europe, was 
appointed French auditor at Rome. Two years later he was 
raised to ,the see of Nancy, where he remained for four years, 
during which the diocese became one of the best administered 
in France. While bishop of Nancy he met Marshal MacMahon, 
then governor-general of Algeria, who in 1866 offered him the 
see of Algiers, just raised to an archbishopric. Lavigerie landed 
in Africa on the. nth of May 1868, when the great famine was 
already making itself felt, and he began in November to collect 
the orphans into villages. This action, however,, did not meet 
with the approval of MacMahon, who feared that the Arabs 
would resent it as an infraction of the religious peace, and thought 
that, the Mahommedan church, being a state institution in Algeria* 
ought to be protected from proselytism; so it was intimated 
to the prelate that his sole duty was to minister to the colonists. 
Lavigerie, however* : continued his self-imposed task, refused 
the archbishopric of Lyons, which was offered to him by the 
emperor,, and won his point. Contact with the natives during 
the famine caused Lavigerie to entertain exaggerated hopes 
for. their general conversion, and his enthusiasm was such that 
he offered to resign his archbishopric in order to devote himself 
entirely to. the missions. Pius IX.' refused this, but granted 
him a coadjutor, and placed the whole of equatorial Africa under 
his charge. In 1870 Lavigerie warmly supported papal infalli- 
bility. In 1871 he was twice a candidate for the National 
Assembly, but was defeated. In 1874 he founded the Sahara 
and Sudan mission, and sent missionaries to Tunis, Tripoli, 
East Africa and the Congo. The order of African missionaries 
thus founded,, for which Lavigerie himself drew up the rule, 
has since become famous as the Peres Blancs. From 1881 
to 1884 his activity in Tunisia so raised the prestige of France 
that it drew from Gambetta the celebrated declaration, L’Anti- 
clericalisme n’est pas un article d’ exportation, and led to the 
exemption of Algeria from the application of the decrees concern- 
ing the religious orders. On the 27th of March 1882 the dignity 
of cardinal was conferred upon Lavigerie, but the great object 
of his ambition was to restore the see of St Cyprian; and in: 
that also he, was successful, for by a bull of 10th November 1884 
the metropolitan see of Carthage was re-erected, and Lavigerie 
received fhe pallium on the 25th of January 1885. The later 
years of his life were spent in ardent anti-slavery propaganda, 
and his eloquence moved large audiences in London, as well 
as in Paris, Brussels and other parts of the continent. He hoped, 
by organizing a fraternity of armed laymen as pioneers, to 
restore fertility to the Sahara; but this community did not 
succeed, and was dissolved before his death. In 1890 Lavigerie 
appeared in the new character of a politician, and arranged 
with P ope Leo XIII. to make an attempt to reconcile the church 
with the republic. He invited the officers of the Mediterranean 
squadron to lunch at Algiers, and, practically renouncing his 
monarchical sympathies, to which he clung as long as the comte 
de Chambord was alive, expressed his support of the republic. 
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and emphasized it by having the Marseillaise played by a band 
of his Peres Blancs . The further steps in this evolution emanated 
from the pope, and Lavigerie, whose health now began to fail, 
receded comparatively into the background. He died at Algiers 
on the 26th of November 1892. (G. F. B.) 

LA VILLEMARQUt, THEODORE CLAUDE HENRI, Vicomte 
Hersart de (1815-1895), French philologist and man of 
letters, was born at Keransker, near Quimperle, on the 6th 
of July 1815. He was descended from an old Breton family, 
which counted among its members a Hersart who had followed 
Saint Louis to the Crusade, and another who was a companion 
in arms of Du Guesclin. La Villemarque devoted himself to 
the elucidation of the monuments of Breton literature. Intro- 
duced in 1851 by Jacob Grimm as correspondent to the Academy 
of Berlin, he became in 1858 a member of the Academy of 
Inscriptions. His works include: Contes populaires des anciens 
Bretons (1842), to which was prefixed an essay on the origin of 
the romances of the Round Table; Essai sur Vhistoire de la 
langue bretonne (1837); Poemes des bardes bretons du sixieme 
siecle (1850); La Legende celtique en Irelande , en Cambrie et en 
Bretagne (1859). The popular Breton songs published by him 
in 1839 as Barzaz Breiz were considerably retouched. La 
Villemarque’s work has been superseded by the work of later 
scholars, but he has the merit of having done much to arouse 
popular interest in his subject. He died at Keransker on the 
8th of December 1895. 

On the subject of the doubtful authenticity of Barzaz Breiz, see 
Luzel’s Preface to his Chansons populaires de la Basse-Bretagne, and, 
for a list of works on the subject, the Revue Celtique (vol. v.). 

LAVINIUM, an ancient town of Latium, on the so-called Via 
Lavinatis (see Laurentina, Via), 19 m. S. of liome, the modern 
Pratica, situated 300 ft. above sea-level and 2} m. N.E; from 
the sea-coast. Its foundation is attributed to Aeneas (whereas 
Laurentum was the primitive city of King Latinus), who named 
it after his wife Lavinia. It is rarely mentioned in Roman history 
and often confused with Lanuvium or Lanivium in the text 
both of authors and of inscriptions. The custom by which the 
consuls and praetors or dictators sacrificed on the Alban Mount 
and at Lavinium to the Penates and to Vesta, before they entered 
upon office or departed for their province, seems to have been 
one of great antiquity. There is no trace of its having continued 
into imperial times, but the cults of Lavinium were kept up, 
largely by the imperial appointment of honorary non-resident 
citizens to hold the priesthoods. The citizens of Lavinium were 
known under the empire as Laurentes Lavinates, and the place 
itself at a late period as Laurolavinium. It was deserted or 
forgotten not long after the time of Theodosius. 

Lavinium was preceded by a more ancient town, Laurentum, 
the city of Latinus (Verg. Aen. viii.); of this the site is un- 
certain, but it is probably to be sought at the modern Tor Paterno, 
close to the sea-coast and 5 m. N. by W. of Lavinium. Here 
the name of Laurentum is preserved by the modern name Pantan 
di Lauro. Even in ancient times it was famous for its groves 
of bay-trees ( laurus ) from which its name was perhaps derived, 
and which in imperial times gave the villas of its territory a name 
for salubrity, so that both Vitellius and Commodus resorted 
there. The exact date of the abandonment of the town itself 
and the incorporation of its territory with that of Lavinium 
is uncertain, but it may be placed in the latter part of the republic. 
Under the empire a portion of it must have been imperial domain 
and forest. We hear of an imperial procurator in charge of 
the elephants at Laurentum; and the imperial villa may perhaps 
be identified with the extensive ruins at Tor Paterno itself. 
The remains of numerous other villas lie along the ancient 
coast-line (which was half a mile inland of the modern, being 
now marked by a row of sand-hills, and was followed by the 
Via Severiana), both north-west and south-east of Tor Paterno: 
they extended as a fact in an almost unbroken line along the low 
sandy coast — now entirely deserted and largely occupied by 
the low scrub which serves as cover for the wild boars of the king 
of Italy’s preserves— from the mouth of the Tiber to Antium, 
and thence again to Astura; but there are no traces of any 


[ buildings previous to the imperial period. In one of' jbesc; 

: villas, excavated by the king of Italy in 1906, was, found a, fine 
replica of the famous discobolus of Myron. The plan of the build- 
ing is interesting, as it diverges entirely from the normal type' 
and adapts itself to the site. Some way to the N.W. was situated 
the village of Vicus Augustanus Lauren tium, taking its name 
i: probably from Augustus himself,, and probably identical with 
the village mentioned by Pliny the younger as separated by 
only one villa from his own. This village was brought to light 
by excavation in 1874, and its forum and curia are still visible. 
The remains of the villa of Pliny, too, were excavated in 1713 
and in 1802-1819, and it is noteworthy that the place bears' 
the name Villa di Pino (sic) on the staff map; how old. the name 
is, is uncertain. It is impossible without further excavation 
to reconcile the remains — mainly of substructions— with the 
elaborate description of his villa given by Pliny (cf. H. Winnefeld 
in Jahrbuch des Instituts, 1891, 200 seq.). 

The site of the ancient Lavinium, no less than 300 ft. above 
sea-level and 25 m. inland, is far healthier than the low-lying: 

| Laurentum, where, except in the immediate vicinity of the coast, 
malaria must have been a dreadful scourge. It possesses con- 
siderable natural strength, and consists of a small hill, the 
original acropolis, occupied by the modern castle and the village 
surrounding it, and a larger one, now given over to cultivation, 
where the city stood. On the former there are now no trkces 
of antiquity, but on the latter are scanty remains of the city 
walls, in small blocks of the grey-green tufa ( cappellaccio ) 
which is used in the earliest buildings of Rome, and traces of the 
streets. The necropolis, too, has been discovered, but not sys- 
tematically excavated; but objects of the first Iron age, includ- 
ing a sword of Aegean type (thus confirming the tradition), 
have been found; also remains of a building with Doric columns 
of an archaistic type, remains of later buildings in brick, and 
inscriptions, some of them of considerable interest. 

See R. Lanciani in Monumenti dei Lincei, xiii. (1903), 133 seq.; 
xvi. (1906), 241 seq. (T. As.) . 

LAVISSE, ERNEST (1842- ), French historian, was born 

at Nouvion-en-Thierache, Aisne, on the 17th of December 1842. 
In 1865 he obtained a fellowship in history, and in 1875 became 
a doctor of letters; he was appointed maitre de conference (1876) 
at the ecole normale superieure, succeeding Fust el de Coulangesj 
and then professor of modern history at the Sorbonne (1888), 
in the place of Henri Wallon. He was an eloquent professor 
and very fond of young people, and played an important part 
in the revival of higher studies in France after 1871. His know- 
ledge of pedagogy was displayed in his public lectures and his 
addresses, in his private lessons, where he taught a small number 1 
of pupils the historical method, and in his books, where he wrote 
ad probandum at least as much as ad narrandum: class-boolp, 
collections of articles, intermingled with personal reminiscences 
(Questions d’enseignement national , 1885; Etudes et Mudiants,. 
1890; A propos de nos ecoles , 1895), rough historical sketches 
(Vue generate de V histoire politique de V Europe, 1890), &c. Even 
his works of learning, written without a trace of pedantry, are; 
remarkable for their lucidity and vividness. 

After the Franco-Prussian War Lavisse studied the develop- 
ment of Prussia and wrote Etude sur Vune des origines de la 
monarchic prussienne, ou la Marche de Brandebourg sous la 
dynastie ascanienne , which was his thesis for his doctor’s degree 
in 1875, and Etudes sur V histoire de la Prusse (1879). In con- 
nexion with his study of the Holy Roman Empire, and the cause 
of its decline, he wrote a number of articles which were published 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes; and he wrote Trois empereurs 
d’Allemagne (1888), La Jeunesse du grand Frdd&ric (1891) and 
Frederic II. avant son avenement (1893) when studying the 
modern German empire and the grounds for its strength. With 
his friend Alfred Rambaud he conceived the plan of L’ Histoire 
generate du IV e siecle jus qu’d nos jours, to which, however, he 
contributed nothing. He edited the Histoire de France depuis 
les origines jusqu'd la Revolution (1901- ), in which he care- 

fully revised the work of his numerous assistants, reserving the 
greatest part of the reign of Louis XIV. for himseif. This 



section occupies the whole of voluirie vii. It is a feffiarMMe 
piece of work, and the sketch of absolute government in France’ 
during this period has never before been traced with ah -equal 
amount of insight and brilliance: Lavisse was admitted to the 
Academie Frangaise on the death of Admiral ' J urien de la ! 
Graviere in 1892, and after the death of J ames D ar mestet e(r ! 
became editor of the Revue de Paris. He' is, however, chiefly 
a master of pedagogy. When the ecole riormale wasjoined to 
the university of Paris, Lavisse was appointed director of the 
new organization, which he had helped more than' ariy one to 
bring about. - r 

LAVOISIER, ANTOINE LAURENT (1743-1794); French 
chemist, was born in Paris on the 26th of August 1743. His father, 
an avocat an parlement, gave him an excellent education af the 
college Mazarin, arid encouraged his taste for natural science; 
and he studied mathematics and astronomy with N. L. de 
Lacaille, chemistry with the elder Roueile and botariy With 
Bernard de Jussieu. In 1766 he received 1 a gold medalfrom the 
Academy of Sciences for an essay on the best means of lighting 
a large town; and among his early work were papers on the 
analysis of gypsum, on thunder, on the aurora 1 rind ori conge- 
lation, and a refutation of the prevalent belief that iVater by 
repeated distillation is converted into earth. He also assisted 
J. E. Guettard (1715-1786) in preparing his mineralogical atlas 
of France. In 1768, recognized as a man who had both the 
ability and the means for a scientific career, he was nominated 
adjoint chimiste to the Academy, and in that capacity made 
numerous reports on the .most diverse subjects, from the theory 
of colours to water-supply and from invalid chairs to mesmerism 
and the divining rod. The same year he obtained the position 
of adjoint to Baudon, one of the farmers-gerieral of the revdriue,* 
subsequently becoming a full titular member ! of the body.; 
This was the first of a series of posts in which his administrative 
abilities found full scope. Appointed regisseur des poudres in 
1775, he not only abolished the vexatious search for saltpetre 
in the cellars of private houses, but increased the production 
of the salt and improved the manufacture of gunpowder., In. 
1785 he was nominated to the committee on agriculture, and as' 
its secretary drew up reports and instructions on the cultivation 
of various crops, and promulgated schemes for the establishment 
of experimental agricultural stations, the distribution of agri- 
cultural implements and the adjustriient of rights of pasturage. 
Seven years before he had started a model farm at Frechirie, 
where he demonstrated the advantages of scientific methods of 
cultivation and of the introduction of good breeds of cattle and 
sheep. Chosen a member of the provincial asseiribly Of Orleans 
in 1787, he busied himself with plans for the improVeriient o’f 
the social arid economic conditions of the comriiuriity by riieriris 
of sayings banks, insurance societies, canals, workhoUses, &c.; 
and he showed the sincerity of his philarithropicril 1 work by 
advancing money out of his own pocket, without interest; to 
the towns of Blois and Romorantin, for the purchase of barley : 
during the famine of 1 788. Attached in this same year to the 
caisse d’escompte, he presented the report of its operations to 
the national assembly in 1789, and as commissary ;of the trfeasury 
in 1791 he established a system of accounts of unexampled 
punctuality. He was also asked by the national assembly to 
draw up a new scheme of taxation in connexion With Which he 
produced a report De la riches se territoriale de la Frarice, and 
he was further associated with committees on hygiene, coinage; 
the casting of cannon, &c., and was secretary arid treasurer of 
the commission appointed in 1790 to secure uniforihity of weights 
and measures. ■' vr> y V j,; , ; y, ‘ 

In 1791, when Lavoisier was in the middle of all this official 
activity, the suppression of the farmers-general marked the 
beginning of troubles which brought about his death; His 
membership of that body was alone * sufficient to ! fnake him an 
object of suspicion; his administration at the regie des poudres 
Was attacked; and Marat accused him in the Ami du Peuple 
of putting Paris in prison and of stopping the circulation of air 
in the city by the mur d' octroi erected at his suggestion in 1787! 
The Academy, of which as treasurer at the time he Was a con- 


spicuous 1 ! member; was fe^yrded ; by tbe ^ &^vriritibri vrith no 
friendly eyes 1 as' being tainted with : ^iridvisiri;” and in the 
spring of 1792 A. F. Fourcroy endeavoured to persuade it to 
purge itself of Suspected iriembers. The attempt' was unsuccess- 
ful, but in August of the same year ' Lavoisier had to leave his 
house and 1 laboratory at the Arsenal, and in November the 
Academy Was forbidden until further orders to* fill up the vacancies 
in its numbers. Next year, Ori the ist of August, the convention 1 
passed a decree 1 for the uniformity ] of Weights 1 arid measures, and 
requested the • Acaderiiy to take measures for carrying it out, 
but a week later Fourdrpy persuaded the sanie convention to 
suppress the Academy together with other literary; societies 
patentees dt dotdes by the nation. In November it Ordered the 
arrest of ' the ; ex-f arrriefs L gerief al, ; arid on the advice of the com- 
mittee of public instruction', of 'Which 1 Guyton de Morveau and 
Fourcroy ‘ Were meriibers, the names df LaVoisier and others 
were struck off fr bin ’the commission of weights and measures. 
The fate of the ex-fafmers-general Was Sealed on the 2nd of 
May 1794,’ Wheny pri the proposal of Antoine Dupiri, one of their 
former officials, the convention serit them for trial by the Re- 
volutionary tribunal. Within a : Week Lavoisier and 27 others 
were condemned to derithl ! A petitiOri in his favour addressed 
to Coffirihai, the presideht of 1 the; tribunal, is said to have been 
met with the reply 1 Ld Riptiblityke' n’a pits besom de savants j 
arid on the 8th of the month Lavoisier arid his companions 
Were guillotined at the Place de la Revolution. Hie died fourth,' 
and Was preceded by ri his colleague Jacques Paulze, whose 
daughter he had married in' 1771. " line leur a fallu” Lagrange 
remarked, “ qu'Un monient pour faife tombdr cetle ttie, et cent 
dniiees peut-ttre rid suffiforii pas • ; pour en reproduire une 
sdmbldblb.” y r ' ; r 

1 Lavoisier ’S narne is indissolubly associated with 1 the overthrow 
of the phlogistic doctrine that had dominated the development 
of chemistry fori over a century, . arid with the* establishment 
of the foundations upon which the riiodferri science reposes. “ He 
discovered,” says Justus von Liebig {Letters on Chemistry, No, 3), 
“no new ’body, rib new property,, no 1 natural phenomenon 
previously unknown) buf all the facts established by him were 
the riecessriry consequences of thelabouf sof those who preceded 
him: His irierit, his immortal glory, consists in this— that he 
infused’ into the body of the ; science a new spirit; but all the 
members bf - that body Were already in existence, arid rightly 
joined together.” ; Realizing 1 that the- total weight of all the 
products Of a cheinical reaction must be y exactly equal to the 
total weight 1 of the : reacting substances, he made the balance 
the ultima ratio' of the laboratory/ arid ! he Was able to draw 
correct inferences from hl^ Weighirigs because, unlike many of the 
phlogistbriistsj he looked Upon heat as imponderable. It was by 
weighing that in 1770 he proved fhrit writer is not converted into 
earitmby distillatiom 1 for : ke showed that the total weight of a 
sealed glass Vessbl 1 rind the water it contained remained Constarit, 
however long the water was boiled, but that the glass vessel 
lost weight to an extent’ equal to the weight of earth produced, 
his iriference being 1 that the earth' tame from the glass, not from 
the wateri . Ori The 1 st Of November 1 7.72 he deposited with the 
Academy a sealed nbte which stated that sulphur and phos- 
phorus when burnt : increased iri weight because they absorbed 
“ riif,” While the metallic lead formed from litharge by reduction 
with ch air coal ’ weighed lesS than the original litharge because it 
had lost “ air.”- The exact riature bf the airs concerned in the 
processes he did ! riot explain until after the preparation of 
“ dephlogist icated' air ” (oxygen) by Priestley in : 1 774, Then, 
perceiving that 1 iff combustion and the calcination Of metals orily 
a portion of a given volume of common air was used up, he 
concluded that Priestley , s ; rie W air , air dminemrnent pur, was what 
Was absorbed ; by burning phosphorus 1 &c., “ non- vital air,” 
azote; or nitrogen remaining behind. The gas given off in the 
reduction of metallic dairies by charcoal he at first supposed to 
be merely that contained in the calx, but he soon came to under- 
stand that it was a product formed by the union of the charcoal 
With the ; “ dephlogist icated air ” * iri the crilx. Iri a memoir 
presented ; to the Academy in i 77 7, but not published till 1782, 
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he assigned to dephlogisticated air the name oxygen, or “ acid- 
producer,” on the ^supposition /that all acids were formed by its 
union with a simple, usually, non-metallic, body; and having 
verified this notipn for phosphorus, sulphur, charcoal, &c., and 
even extended it to , the * vegetable acids, . he naturally asked 
himself what was formed by the combustion of “ inflammable 
air ” (hydrogen) . This problem he had attacked in 1774, and 
in subsequent years he pi ade various attempts to discover the 
acid which,, under the influence of his oxygen theory, he expected 
would be formed. It was not till the 25th of June 1783 that in 
conjunction with Laplace he announced to the Academy that 
water was the product formed by the combination of hydrogen 
and oxygen, but by that time he had been anticipated by 
Cavendish, to whose prior work, however, as to that of several 
other investigators in other matters, it is to be regretted that 
he did not render due acknowledgment. But a knowledge of the 
composition of water enabled him to storm the last defences of 
the phlogistonists. . Hydrogen they held to be the phlogiston of 
metals, and they supported this view by pointing out that it was 
liberated when metals were dissolved in acids. Considerations 
of weight had long prevented, Lavoisier from accepting this 
doctrine, , but he was now able to explain the process fully,- 
showing that the hydrogen evolved did not come from the metal 
itself, but was one product of the decomposition of the water of 
the dilute acid, the other product, oxygen, combining with the 
metal to form an oxide which in turn united with the acid. A 
little later this same knowledge led him to the beginnings of 
quantitative organic analysis. Knowing that the water produced 
by the combustion of alcohol was not pre-existent in that sub- 
stance but was formed by the combination of its hydrogen with 
the oxygen of the air, he burnt alcohol and other combustible 
organic substances, such as wax and oil, in a known volume of 
oxygen, and, from the weight of the water and carbon dioxide 
produced and his knowledge of their composition, was able to 
calculate the amounts of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen present 
in the substance. 

Up to about this time Lavoisier’s work, mainly quantitative 
in character, had appealed most strongly to physicists, but it 
now began to^vin conviction from chemists also. C. L. Berthollet, 
L, B, Guyton de Morveau and A. F. Fourcroy, his collaborators 
in the reformed system of chemical terminology set forth in 1787 
in the Methodede momenclature chimique , were among the earliest 
French converts, and they were followed by M. H. Klaproth and 
tfie German Academy, and by most English chemists except 
Cavendish, who rather suspended his judgment, and Priestley, 
who stubbornly clung to the opposite view. Indeed, though the 
partisans of phlogiston did not surrender without a struggle, 
the history of science scarcely presents a second instance of a 
change so fundamental accomplished with such ease. The 
spread of Lavoisier’s doctrines was greatly facilitated by the 
defined and logical form in which he presented them in his 
Traite elementaire de chimie (presents dans un ordre nouveau et 
d’aprhs les decouvertes modernes) (1789). The list of simple 
substances contained in the first volume of this work includes 
light and caloric with oxygen, azote and hydrogen. Under the 
head of o^idable or acidifiable ” substances, the combination 
of which with oxygen yielded acids, were placed sulphur, phos- 
phorus, carbon, and the muriatic, fluoric and boracic radicles. 
The metals, which by combination with oxygen became oxides, 
were antimony, silver, arsenic, bismuth, cobalt, copper, tin, iron, 
manganese, mercury, ( molybdenum, nickel, gold, platinum, lead, 
tungsten and . zinc ; and the “ simple earthy salifiable sub- 
stances ” >vere lime, baryta, magnesia, alumina and silica. 
The simple nature of the alkalies Lavoisier considered so doubtful 
that he did not class them as elements, which he conceived as 
substances which could not be further decomposed by any 
known process, of analysis— les moUcules simples' et indivisibles 
qui composent les corps. The union of any two of the elements 
gave, rise to binary compounds, such as oxides, acids, sulphides, 
&c. iV substance containing three elements was a binary com- 
pound, . of the second order ; thus salts, the most important 
compounds of this class, were formed , by the union of acids and 


oxides, iron sulphate, for. instance, being a compound of iron 
oxide with sulphuric acid. , 

In addition to his purely chemical work, Lavoisier, mostly in 
conjunction with Laplace, devoted considerable attention to 
physical problems, especially those connected with heat. The 
two carried out some- of the earliest thermochemical investiga- 
tions, devised apparatus for measuring linear and cubical 
expansions, and employed a modification of Joseph Black’s ice 
calorimeter in a series of determinations of specific heats. 
Regarding heat (matiere de feu or fluide igne) as a peculiar kind 
of imponderable matter, Lavoisier held that the three states of 
aggregation — solid, liquid and gas — were modes of matter, each 
depending on the amount of matiere.de feu with which the pon- 
derable substances concerned were interpenetrated and com- 
bined; and this view enabled him correctly to anticipate that 
gases would be reduced to liquids and solids by the influence of 
cold and pressure. He also worked at fermentation, respiration 
and animal heat, looking upon the processes concerned as 
essentially chemical in nature. A paper discovered many years 
after his death showed that he had anticipated later thinkers 
in explaining the cyclical process of animal and vegetable life, 
for he pointed out that plants derive their food from the air, 
from water, and in general from the mineral kingdom, and 
animals in turn feed on plants or on other animals fed by plants* 
while the materials thus taken up by plants and animals are 
restored to the mineral kingdom by the breaking-down processes 
of fermentation, putrefaction and combustion. 

A complete edition of the writings of Lavoisier, CEuvres de Lavoisier , 
publiees par les soins du ministre de V instruction publique , was issued 
at Paris in six volumes from 1864-1893. This publication comprises 5 
his Opuscules physiques et chimiques (1774), many memoirs from the 
Academy volumes, and numerous letters, notes and reports relating, 
to the various matters on which he was engaged- At the time of 
his death he was preparing an edition of his collected works, arid the 
portions ready for the 1 press were published in two volurftes ak 
Memoires de chimie in 1805 by his widow (in that year married to 
Count Rumford), who had drawn and engraved the plates in his 
Traite elementaire de chimie (17 89). 

See E. Grimaux, Lavoisier 1743-17Q4, d r apres sa correspondance , 
ses manuscripts , &c. (1888), which gives a list of his works; P. E. M. 
Berthelot, La Revolution chimique : Lavoisier (1890), which contains 
an analysis of and extracts from his laboratory notebooks. 

LA VOISIN. Catherine Monvoisin, known as “La Voisin ”, 
(d. 1680), French sorceress, whose maiden name was Catherine 
Deshayes, was one of the chief personages in the famous affaire, 
des poisons , which disgraced the reign of Louis XIV,. Her 
husband, Monvoisin, was an unsuccessful jeweller, and . she 
practised chiromancy and face-reading to retrieve their fortunes., 
She gradually added the practice^of witchcraft, in which she had 
the help of a renegade priest, fitienne Guibourg, whose part, 
was the celebration of the “ black mass,” an abominable parody 
in which the host was compounded of the blood of a little child 
mixed with horrible ingredients. She practised medicine, 
especially midwifery, procured abortion and provided love 
powders and poisons. Her chief accomplice was one of her lovers, 
the magician Lesage, whose real name was Adam Coeuret. The. 
great ladies of Paris flocked to La Voisin, who accumulated 
enormous wealth. Among, her clients were Olympe Mancini, 
comtesse de Soissons, who sought the death of the king’s mistress,; 
Louise de la Valliere; Mme de Montespan, Mme de Gramont 
(1 la belle Hamilton) and others. The bones of toads, the teeth of 
moles, cantharides, iron filings, human blood and human dust 
were among the ingredients of the love powders concocted by 
La Voisin. Her knowledge of poisons was not apparently so 
thorough as that of less well-known sorcerers, or it would be 
difficult to account for La Valliere’s immunity. The art of 
poisoning had become a regular science. The death of Henrietta, 
duchess of Orleans, was attributed, falsely it is true, to poison, 
and the crimes of Marie Madeleine de Brinvilliers (executed in 
1676) and her accomplices were still fresh in the public mind. 
In April 1679 a commission appointed to inquire into the subject 
and to prosecute the offenders met for the first time. Its pro- 
ceedings, including some suppressed in the official records, are 
preserved in the notes of one of the official rapporteurs , Gabriel 
Nicolas de la Reynie. The revelation of the treacherous intention 
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bf Mine de Montespan to poison Louis XIV. and of other crimes, 
planned by personages who could not be attacked without 
scandal which touched the throne, caused Louis XIV. to close 
the chambre ardente , as the court was called, on the ist of October 
1680. It was reopened on the 19th of May 1681 and sat until 
the 21st of July 1682. Many Of the culprits escaped through 
private influence. Among these were Marie Anne Mancini, 
duchesse de Bouillon, who had sought to get rid of her husband 
in order to marry the duke of Vendome, though Louis XIV. 
banished her to Nerac. Mme de Montespan was not openly 
disgraced, because the preservation of Louis V own dignity was 
essential, and some hundred prisoners, among them the infamous 
Guibourg and Lesage, escaped the scaffold through the suppres- 
sion of evidence insisted on by Louis XIV. and Louvois. Some of 
these were imprisoned in various fortresses, with instructions 
from Louvois to the respective commandants to flog them if they 
sought to impart what they knew. Some innocent persons were 
imprisoned for life because they had knowledge of the facts. 
La Voisin herself was executed at an early stage of the proceed- 
ings, on the 20th of February 1680, after a perfunctoiy applica- 
tion of torture. The authorities had every reason to avoid 
further revelations. Thirty-five other prisoners were executed; 
five were sent to the galleys and twenty- three were banished. 
Their crimes had furnished one of the most extraordinary trials 
known to history. 

See F. Ravaisson, Archives de la . Bastille, vols. iv.-vii. (1870-1874) ; 
the notes pf La Reynie, preserved in the Bibliotheque Nationale ; 
F. Funck-Brentano, Le Drame des poisons (1899); A. Masson, La 
Sofcellerie et la science des poisons au X VII 6 siecle (1904) . Sardou made 
the affair a background for his Affaire des poisons (1907). There is a 
portrait of La Voisin by Antoine Coypel, which has been often repro- 
duced. 

LAW, JOHN (1671-1729), Scots economist, best known as the 
originator of the “ Mississippi scheme,” was born at Edinburgh 
in April 1671. His father, a goldsmith and banker, bought 
shortly before his death, which took place in his son’s youth, 
the lands of Lauriston near Edinburgh. John lived at home 
till he was twenty, and then went to London. He had already 
studied mathematics, and the theory of commerce and political 
economy, with much interest; but he was known rather as fop 
than scholar. In London he gambled, drank and flirted till, in 
April 1694 a love intrigue resulted in a duel with Beau Wilson 
in Bloomsbury Square. Law killed his antagonist, and was 
condemned to death. His life was spared, but he was detained 
in prison. He found means to escape to Holland, then the 
greatest commercial country in Europe. Here he observed 
with close attention the practical working of banking and 
financial business, and conceived the first ideas of his celebrated 
“ system.” After a few years spent in foreign travel, he returned 
itOr Scotland, then exhausted and enraged by the failure of the 
Darien expedition (1695-1701). He propounded plans for the 
relief of his country in a work 1 entitled Money and Trade 
Considered , with a Proposal for supplying the Nation with Money 
(1705). This attracted some notice, but had no practical effect, 
and Law again betook himself to travel. He visited Brussels, 
Paris, Vienna, Genoa, Rome, making large sums by gambling 
and speculation, and spending them lavishly. He was in Paris in 
1708, and made some proposals to the government as to their 
financial difficulties, but Louis XIV. declined to treat with a 
“ Huguenot,” and d’Argenson, chief of the police, had Law 
expelled as a suspicious character. He had, however, become 

1 A work entitled Proposals and Reasons for constituting a Council 
of Trade in Scotland was published anonymously at Edinburgh in 
1701. It was republished at Glasgow in 1751 with Law’s name 
attached; but several references in the state papers of the time 
mention William Paterson (1658-1719), founder of the Bank of 
England, as the author of the plan therein propounded. Even if 
Law had nothing to do with the composition of the work, he must 
have read it and been influenced by it. This may explain how it 
contains the germs of many of the developments of the “ system.” 
Certainly the suggestion of a central board, to manage great com- 
mercial undertakings, to furnish occupation for the poor, to encourage 
mining, fishing and manufactures, and to bring about a reduction in 
the rate of interest, was largely realized in the Mississippi scheme. 
See Bannister’s Life of William Paterson (ed. 1858), and Writings of 
William Paterson (2nd ed., 3 vols., 1859). 


intimately acquainted with the duke of Orleans, and when in 
1715 that prince became regent, Law at once returned to Paris. 

The extravagant expenditure of the late monarch had plunged 
the kingdom into apparently inextricable financial confusion; 
The debt was 3000 million livres, the estimated annual expendi- 
ture, exclusive of interest payments, 148 million livres, and the 
income about the same. The advisability of declaring a national 
bankruptcy was seriously discussed, and though this plan was 
rejected, measures hardly less violent were carried. By a visa*, 
or examination of the state liabilities by a committee with 
full powers of quashing claims, the debt was reduced nearly 
a half, the coin in circulation was ordered to be called in and 
reissued at the rate of 120 for 100 — a measure by which foreign 
coiners profited greatly, and a chamber of justice was established 
to punish speculators, to whom the difficulties of the state were 
ascribed. These measures had so little success that the billets 
d’Stat which were issued as part security for the new debt at 
once sank 75% below their nominal value. At this crisis. Law 
unfolded a vast scheme to the perplexed regent. A royal bank 
was to manage the trade and currency of the kingdom, to collect 
the taxes, and to free the country from debt. The council of 
finance, then under the due de Noailles, opposed the plan, but 
the regent allowed Law to take some tentative steps. By an 
edict of 2nd May 1716, a private institution called La Banque 
generate, and managed by Law, was founded. The capital was 
6 million livres, divided into 1200 shares of* 5009 livres, payable 
in four instalments, one-fourth in cash, three-fourths in billets 
d’etat. It was to perform the ordinary functions of a bank, 
and had power to issue notes payable at sight in the weight and 
Value of the money mentioned at day of issue. The bank was 
a great and immediate success. By providing for the absorption 
of part of the state paper it raised the credit of the government. 
The notes were a most desirable medium of exchange, for they 
had the element of fixity of value, which, owing to the arbitrary 
mint decrees of the government, was wanting in the coin of the 
realm. They proved the most convenient instruments of re- 
mittance between the capital and the provinces, and they thus 
developed the industries of the latter. The rate of interest, 
previously enormous and uncertain, fell first to 6 and then to 
4%; and when another decree (10th. April 1717) ordered 
collectors of taxes to receive notes as payments, arid to change 
them for coin at request, the bank so rose in f avour that it soon 
had a note-issue of 60 million livres. Law now gained the full 
confidence of the regent, and was allowed to proceed with the 
development of the “ system.” 

The trade of the region about the Mississippi had been granted 
to a speculator named Crozat. He found the undertaking too 
large, and was glad to give it up. By a decree of August 1717 
Law was allowed to establish the Comp agnie de la Louisiane ou 
d’Occident , and to endow it with privileges practically amounting 
to sovereignty over the most fertile region of North America. 
The capital was 100 million livres divided into 200,000 shares 
of 500 livres. The payments were to be one-fourth in coin and 
three-fourths in billets d’etat. On these last the government 
was to pay 3 million livres interest yearly to the company; 
As the state paper was depreciated the shares fell much below 
par. The rapid rise of Law had made him many enemies; and 
they took advantage of this to attack the system. D’Argenson; 
now head of the council of finance, with the brothers Paris of 
Grenoble, famous tax farmers of the day, formed what was called 
the “ anti-system.” The farming of the taxes was let to them, 
under an assumed name, for 48 J million livres yearly. A company 
was formed, the exact counterpart of the Mississippi company. 
The capital was the same, divided in the same manner, but the 
payments were to be entirely in money. The returns front the 
public revenue were sure; those from the Mississippi scheme 
were not. Hence the shares of the latter were for some time out 
of favour. Law proceeded unmoved with the development of 
his plans. On the 4th of December 1718 the bank became a 
government institution under the name of La Banque royale. 
Law was director, and the king guaranteed the notes. The 
1 shareholders were repaid in coin; and, to widen the influence 


of the new institution, the<transftortMof fnone^?ihetw©E3if towns 
where it had: branches was; forbidden, r. - -The paper-issiae now ! 
reached no millions; Ob^wlhM such- eo^fidenc^rin,. the success 
of his plans that he agreed to take over shares in the Mississippi 
company at par at a near date. The shares began rapidly to ri$e. 
The next move was to unite the companies Des Indes Orientates 
and De Chine, founded in 1664 'and 1713 respectively,, but now- 
dwindled away to a shadow, to his company. The united associa- 
tion, La Comp agnie des Indes, had a practical monopoly of the 
foreign trade of France.- These proceedings necessitated the 
creation of new capital to the nominal amount of 25 million livres. 
The payment was spread over 20 months, Every holder of four 
original shares {meres) could purchase one of the new shares; 
( filles ) at a premium of 50 livfes. All these 500-livre shares 
rapidly rose to <750* or 56 % above par. Law now turned his 
attention to obtaining additional; powers within F ranee itself. 
On the 25th of July 1719 an edict was issued granting the 
company for nine years- the management of the mint, and the 
coin-issue; For this privilege the company paid 5 million livres, 
and the money was raised by: a new issue of shares of the nominal 
value of 500 livres; but with a. premium 'oi other 500. The list 
was only open for twenty iday^, and it was necessary to present ' 
four meres and one Jille in order -to obtain ohe of the new shares 
{ petites filles ). At the same time; two dividends per annum of 
6% each were ; promised; Again there was an attempt to ruin: 
the bank by the commonplace expedient of making a run on 
it for coin; but the conspirators had to meet absolute, power 
managed with fearlessness and skill. An edict appeared reducing, 
at a given date, the; value of money, and those who had With- 
drawn coin; from the bank hastened again to exchange it for the ! 
more stable notes, ; Public confidence: in Law was increased, ; | 
and he was enabled rapidly to proceed; with the completion of 
the system. A decree of 27th August, 17.19 deprived the rival , 
company of the , farming < of , the , revenue, and gave it to the 
Compagnie des Indes ion: nine years in return for an annual 
payment of 52 million livres; Thus at one blow the “anti- : 
system ” was crushed. One thing yet -remained; Law proposed 
to take over the national debt, and manage it on terms advan- 
tageous to the state. The mode of transfer was this. The debt 
was over 1.500 million livre^. Notes were to be issued to that; 
amount, and- with: these the estate creditors; must be paid in a 
certain order. Shares were to be issued at intervals corresponding 
to the payments, and it was expected that the notes would be 
used in buying them. The government .■ was to pay; 3 % for the 
loan. It had formerly been bound to pay 80 millions,, it would 
now pay under .56, a clear gain of over 30. As the shares of 
the company were, almost the Only medium for investment, 
the transfer would be surely effected. ; c The creditors would 
now look to the government payments and the; commercial 1 
gains of the company . foil . their annual ; returns. Indeed the 
creditors were often riot able to procure the shares, for each 
succeeding issue was- immediately seized: upon, though the 500- 
livre share was now issued at a premium of 4560 livres. After 
the third issue, on the 2nd of October, the shares immediately 
resold at 8060 livres in the- Rue Quihcampoix, then used as a 
bourse. They went on rapidly rising as new privileges - were 
still granted to the company. .Law had now more than regal- 
power. The exiled Stuarts paid hini court; : the proudest j 
aristocracy in Europe Tumbled themselves before him; and his 
liberality made him: the idol of the populace. , After, as a neces- . 
sary preliminary, becoming a Catholic, he was made controller- > 
general of the finances in place of d* Argenson. Finally, in [ 
February 1720, the bank was in name nas< well as in; reality united 
to the -company; i > : ::'V' - 

The system, was flow complete; but it had already begun to 
decay. In December 1 7 19 ? it » was at its - height; i The shares i 
had then amounted to 20,060 . livres, - forty times their ! nominal 
price. A sort of madness possessed the nation. Men sold their ; 
all and hastened to Paps to speculate; t The- population of the 
capital was increased by an enormous influx; of provincials and 
foreigners. Trade received a , vast - though unnatural impulse. 
Everybody seemed to be- getting richer, no one poorer. Those 


who : could j still reflect saw that this ; prosperity was not real, 
The Whole issue of . shares ;at the extreme market-price valued 
1.2,000 million liyres. It would require 600 million annual 
revenue to give a 5% dividend on this. Now, the whole income 
of the company as yet was hardly sufficient to pay 5 % on the 
original capital of 1677 million livres. The receipts from the 
taxes, &c., could be precisely calculated, and it would be many 
years before the commercial undertakings of the company— 
with which only some trifling beginning had been made — 
would yield any considerable return. People began to sell their 
shares, and to buy coin, houses, land — anything that had a stable 
element of value in it. There was a rapid fall in the shares, 
a rapid rise in all kinds of property, and consequently a rapid 
depreciation of the paper money. Law met these new tendencies 
by a succession of the most violent edicts. The notes were to 
bear a premium over specie. Coin was only to be used in small 
payments, and only a small amount was to be kept in the posses- 
sion of private parties. The use of diamonds, the fabrication Of 
gold apd silver plate, was forbidden. A dividend of 40 % on the 
original capital was promised. By several ingenious but falla- 
ciously reasoned pamphlets Law endeavoured to restore public 
confidence. The, shares still fell. At last, on. the 5th of March 
1720, an edict appeared fixing their price* at 9000 livres, and 
ordering the bank to buy and sell them at that price. The fall 
now was transferred to the notes, of which there were soon over 
2 500 million livres in circulation. A large proportion of the coined 
money Was removed from the kingdom. Prices rose enormously. 
There was everywhere distress and complete financial confusion. 
Law became an object of popular hatred. He lost his court in- 
fluence, and was obliged to consent to a decree (21st May 1720) 
by which the notes and consequently the shares were reduced 
to half their nominal value. This created such a commotion that 
its promoters were forced td recall it i but the mischief was done. 
What confidence could there be in^he depreciated paper after 
•such a measure? Law Was rembfed from his office, and his 
enemies proceeded to demolish dhe “ system.” A vast number 
of shales had been deposited in the bank. These were destroyed. 
The notes were reconverted into government debt, but there 
was first a visa which reduced that debt to the same size as before 
it Was taken over by the company. The rate of interest was 
lowered, and the government now only pledged itself to, pay 
37 instead of 80 millions annually. Finally the bank was 
abolished, and the company reduced to a mere trading associa- 
tion.' By November the “ system ” had disappeared. With 
these last measures Law, it may well be believed, had nothing to 
do. He left France secretly in December 1720, resumed his 
wandering life, and died at Venice, poor and forgotten, on the 
21st of March 1729. 

Of Law’s writings the most important for the comprehension of 
the “ System ’’ :ishis Money and Trade Considered. In this work he 
says that national power and wealth consist in numbers of people, 
and magazines of home and foreign goods. These depend on trade, 
and thdt on ; money, of which a greater quantity employs more 
people;; but credit, if the credit have a circulation, has all the 
beneficial effects of money. To create and increase instruments of 
.credit is the function of a bank. Let such be created then, and l^t 
its notes be only given in return for land sold or pledged-. Such a 
Currency would supply the nation with abundance of money; and 
it would have many advantages, which Law points out in detail, 
o.v£r silver. The bank or commission was to be a government institu- 
tion, and; its, profits were to be spent in encouraging the export and 
manufacture of the nation. A very evident error lies at the root 
of the “ system.” Money is not the result but the cause of wealth, he 
thought.' To increase it then must be beneficial, and the best way is 
by. a properly Secured paper currency. This is the motive force ; but 
it is to be applied in a particular way. Law had a profound belief 
in the omnipotence of government. He saw the evils of minor 
monopolies, and of. private farming of taxes. He proposed to centre 
foreign trade and internal fina'nce in one huge monopoly managed 
by the - state for the people, and carrying on business through a 
plentiful supply of paper money. He did not see that trade and 
commerce are best left to private enterprise* and that such a scheme 
would simply result in! the profits of speculators and favourites. 
The “ system ” was never so far developed as to exhibit its in- 
herent faults. The madness of speculators ruined the plan when 
only its foundations were laid. ‘ One. part indeed might have been 
saved. ' The bank Was not necessarily bound to the company, and 
had its note-issue been retrenched it might have become a permanent 



institution. As Thiers points out, the edict of the 5th of, March- *720, 
which* piade the shares convertible into notes, ruined the bank 
without saving the company. The. shares had risen to an unnatural ; 
height, and they should have been allowed to fall to their natural 
level. Perhaps Law felt this to be impossible 1 He had friends at 
court whose interests were involved in the: shares, and he had enemies 
eager for his overthrow. It was necessary to succeed completely or 
not at all; so Law, a gambler to the core, risked and lost everything. 
Notwithstanding the faults of the “ system,” its author was a 
financial genius of the first order. He had the errors of his time ; but 
he propounded many truths as to the nature of currency and banking 
then unknown to his contemporaries. The marvellous skill which he 
displayed in adapting the theory of the “ system ” to the actual cpn,- 
dition of things in France, and in carrying out the various financial 
transactions rendered necessary by its development, is absolutely 
without parallel. His profound self-confidence and belief in the 
truth of his own theories were the reasons alike of his success and his 
ruin. He never hesitated to employ the whole force of a despotic 
government for the definite ends which he saw before him. He left 
France poorer than he entered it, yet he was hot perceptibly changed 
by his sudden transitions of fortune. Montesquieu visited: -him j at 
Venice after his fall, and has left a description, of him touched with 
a certain pathos. Law, he ; tells us, was still the same, in character, • 
perpetually planning and scheming, arid, though in poverty, re- 
volving vast projects to restore himself to power, ana France to 
commercial prosperity. 

The fullest account of the Mississippi scheme is that of Thiers, Law 
et son systhme des finances (1826, American trans. 1-859).. , .$ee also 
Heymann, Law und sein System (1853) ; PierreBonnassieux, Les\ 
Grandes Compagnies de commerce (1892) ; S'. Alexi, ‘John Law uUd sein 
System (1885) ;■ E. Levasseur , Recherches historiques sur le systeme de 
Law (1854); and Jobez, Z7W Preface au socialisme, ou le systeme, de, 
Law et la chasse aux capitalist.es (184.8) . Full biographical, details are 
given in Wood’s Life of Law (Edinburgh, 1824). All Law’s later 
writings are to be found in Daire, Collection des principauxecorio- 
mistes , vol.-i. (i 843) . Other works on Law are : A. W. WistomGlynriy 
John Law of Lauriston (1908) ; P. A. Cachut, The Financier Law, ' his. 
Scheme and Times (1856) ; A. Macf. Davis, An Historical Study of Law's. 
System (Boston, 1887) ; A. Beljame, La , Pronunciation du nom de 
Jean Law le financier (1891). See also E. A. Beniaris in Camb: Mod. 
Hist. vi. 6 (1909). For minor notices see Poole’s Index' to Periodicals , 
There is a portrait of Law by A. S. Belle in the National Portrait 
Gallery, London. «■ (F, ^Va.) ; 

LAW, WILLIAM (1686-1761), English divine, was, born (j at 
King’s Cliff e, Northamptonshire. In 1 705 he entered as a sizar 
at Emmanuel College, Cambridge ; in 1 7 1 1 he was elected fellow 
of his college and was ordained. He resided at Cambridge, 
teaching and taking occasional duty until the accession [of 
George I., when his conscience forbade him to take the oaths 
of allegiance to the new government and of abjuration of’ the 
Stuarts. His Jacobitism had already been betrayed in a tripos: 
speech which brought him into trouble ; and he was now, 
deprived of his fellowship and became a non- juror 4, For the 
next few years he is said to have been a curate in London. By 
1727 he was domiciled with Edward Gibbon : (1 6^6-173 6) at 
Putney as tutor to his son Edward, father of the r historian, 
who says that Law became “ the much honoured .friend and 
spiritual director of the whole family.” In the same; year he 
accompanied his pupil to Cambridge, and resided with him; as 
governor, in term time, for the ■ next four years. . His pupil r then 
went abroad, but Law was left at Putney, where he remained 
in Qibbon’s house for more than ten years, acting as a . religious 
guide not only to the family but to a number of earnest-minded 
folk who came to consult him. The most eminent of these were 
the two brothers John and Charles \Vesley,, John Byrpm the 
poet, George Cheyne the physician and Archibald Hutcheson, 
M.P. for Hastings. The household was dispersed in 1737. 
Law was parted from his friends, and in 1740 retired to King’s; 
Cliffe, where he had inherited from his father a house and a small 
property. There he was presently joined by two ladies : Mrs 
Hutcheson, the rich widow of his old friend, who recommended, 
her on his death-bed to place herself under. Law’& spiritual 
guidance, and Miss Hester Gibbon, , sister to his lute: pupil* 
This ‘curious trio lived for twenty-one years a life wholly given 
to devotion, study and charity, until the death of Law on the: 
9th of April 1761. it 

, Law was a busy writer under three heads:- — 

1. Controversy . — In this, field he had no contemporary peer save 
perhaps Richard Bentley. The first of his controversial works Was 
Three Letters to the Bishop of Bangor (17177V which were Considered by 
frierid and foe alike as one of the ; most powerful contributions to; the 
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Bangorian Controversy on the. high church side. ; Thomas Sherlock 
declared that Mr,;Lajw, was a writer, so considerable that he knew 
but one good reason why his lordship did not answer him.” Law’s 
next controversial wprk was Remarks on MaUdeville' s Fable of the 
Bees (1723J, in #hich he ; Vindicates morality oft 1 the highest grounds; 
for pure style, caustic wit and lucid , argument this work is re- 
markable ; : it, was enthusiastically praised by t John Sterling, an<i 
republished by F,. D., Maurice. Law’s Case of Reason (1732), in 
answer to T ik&dVs ^Christianity as old as the Creation is to a great 
extent an ariticip^tiori of Bishop Butler’s famous argument in the 
Analogy. In . this work Law shows himself at least the equal of the 
ablest charnpion of Deism. His Letters to a Lady inclined to enter the 
Church, of .Rome are. excellent specimens of the attitude of 'a high 
Anglican towhrds Romanism. H 16 controversial writings have not 
received due recognition, partly because they were opposed to the 
i drift of his times, partly because of his success in. other fields. v.. 

2. Practical Divinity. Serious Call to, a Devout and Holy Life 
(1728),, together with its predecessor, A Treatise of Christian Per- 
fection (1726), deeply influenced ; the chibf actors in the great 
Evangelical revival ' The Wesleys, 5 George Whitefield, Henry Venn, 
Thomas Scott and Thomas Adam all express their deep obligation 
to the author* The Serious Call affected others quite as deeply. 
Samuel Johnsori,' Gibbon,. Lbrd Lyttelton and Bishop . Horne : all 
spoke enthusiastically of its ; merits; ,and it is still the only work by 
I which Its vauthoplsi popularly. known. It: has high merits of style; 

; being lucid and pointed' to a degree.* In a tract entitled The Absolute 

■ Unlawfulness of Stage entertainments (l 726) Law was tempted by the 

corruptions of the stage of the period, to use unreasonable language, 
and incurred some effective, criticism; from John Dennis in The Stage 
Defended. '■-.a -, ; . i • 1 '..-vivo? •• .•••>•=•.. # ’ ■ 

.^xMysficism^i Though, the least popular, by far the most inter- 
; esting, original and suggestive of all Law’s works are those which he 
j wrote in his later ypars, alter he had become an enthusiastic admirer 
| (no£ a disciple) bF j^CoB Bbehme, thp Teutonic t.heosophist. From 
| his earliest 'years ’ he had beeb deeply impressed with the piety, 

| beauty and thoughtfulness of *<the Writings of the Christian mystics, 

; but it . was note till after, his rqccidentaL meeting with the works of 
j frpehine,, abbtit' pronounced mysticism, appeared in his 

• wbrks.'" Law’^ riiystic .teridejfipies divorced him from the practical- 
minded : Wbsley*' butirr Spite’ of ocdasional wild faricifes the books are 
worth reading: • They are A ' Demonstration of the Gross and Funda- 
: mental Errors, , of a late Book called a Plain Account, &c., of the Lord's 
| Supper ’ ’ (I737 -) The Grounds, and Reasons of the Christian Regenera- 
| tfoh (1739)'; An Appeal to dfl that Doubt and t>isoelieve the Truths of 
j Revelation' (174.0) ; An Earnest v dhd Serious' Answer to Dr Trapp's 
; Sermon on beikg Righteous Overmuch (1740) ; The Spirit of Prayer 
! (1749, 1752)1 Tffe Way to Divine R^oufledge ,(i 752)1; S/piritof Love 

; (.1752, 1754 ) ; .% Short byi. Sufficient Qonfutatiqn of Dr Warburton's 
! Projected Defence (as, he calls it) of Christianity in his <<! Divine legation 
\ of Moses e fA R#r 4 i$' v of fitters Jrfbo) a Dialogue between a 

Methodist andia Churc'kman (i j6o ) ; arid An Humble, Earnest and 
i Affectionate, A 4 ^ r ^ s > to the Clergy : r 

Richard Jjjghe wrote .a, short account of Law’s life in 1813. See also 
: Christopher Walton, Notes and Materials f dr d Complete Biography of 
| W : ! Law ' (i 848) ; Sir Leslie ; Stbph : eri English Thought in the 18th 
centdry, and f in the Dicti ] Nat. ; Biog. (xxxii. 236) ; W. H. Lecky, 

: History t of. England in the { j8th . Century ; Q. J. Abbey, The English 
Church in. dhe l8ih y (Century, > and J . H. Overton, William Law, Non- 
juror and Mystic ' , 

LAW (O. ;Eng. lagu, M. Eng. lame; from an old Teutonic root 
; lagff 1 He, ’I what lies fixed or« evenly;- cf. Lat; lex , Fr. loi), a word 
used in English fn two onain senses— (1) as a rule prescribed by 
: authority for burrian action; and (2) in scientific and philosophic 
. phraseology, as 7 :a uniform order of sequence (e.g. “ laws ” of 
motion). Incfrhe fj.rst sense the word is used either in the abstract, 
for jurisprudence generally or for a state of things in which the 
I la ws of a country are diily observed (^ law and order ”) , or in the 
I concrete Jor somer particular rule ^or body of rules. It is Usual 
> to distinguish frirther> between^ law ” and u equity ’■ ( q.v v). 

! The scientificMaiid philosophic' usage has grown out of an early 

■ conception: of ; jurisprudence; and is really metaphorical, derived 
| from the phrase “ natural: law ’’ or “ law of nature,” which 
! presumed that commands wefe laid on matter by God (see 
! T. E. Holland , Elements of Jurisprudence, ch , ii.) . The adjective 
• (L legal 1 ^bis only used m ;the.firs : t sense, 'never in the s second. In 
! the case of the^ - moral la ; vt B (see Ethics) the term is employed 

somewhat ambiguously because of its connexion with both 
| meanings. There is also >an Old: English use of the word “ law ” 
in a more br less . sporting sense to give : law ” or il allow so 
much law ’’Jpmeaning a start or fair allowance in time or distance; 
| Presumably this originated simply -in the liberty-loving: Briton'S 
j respect for : prdpbr legal procedure ; instead of the brute exercise 
; of: tyrannous Ibrceuhe:, deknarided ^Iawj ,, uor^ A fair opportunity 
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and trial. ; But it may simply- be an extension of the meaning 
of 44 right,” or of the sense of 44 leave ” whidh is found in early 
uses of the French lot. 

In this .work the laws or uniformities; of the physical universe 
are dealt with in the articles on the various sciences. The general 
principles of law in the legal sense are discussed under Juris- 
prudence. \Vhat may be described as 4 4 national, systems ” 
of law are dealt with historically and generally under English 
Law, American Law, Roman Law, Greek Law, Mahommedan 
Law- Indian Law, &c. Certain broad divisions of law are 
treated under Constitution and Constitutional Law, Canon 
Law, Civil Law, Common Law, Criminal Law, Ecclesiastical 
Law, Equity, International Law, Military Law, &c. And 
the; particular laws of different countries on special subjects 
are ^stated under the headings for those subjects (Bankruptcy, 
&c.)./ For courts (q.vf);oi law, and procedure, see Jurisprudence, 
Appeal, Trial, King’s Bench, &c. 

Authorities.’ — The various legal articles have bibliographies 
Attached, ; but it may be convenient here to mention such general 
works on law, apart’ from the science of jurisprudence, as (for English 
law.) Lord Halsbury's Laws of England (vol. i., 1907), The Encyclo- 
paedia of the Laws of 'England, ed; Wood Renton (1907), Stephen’s 
Gbmfrientaries on the Laws of England (1908), Brett’s Commentaries 
on the present Laws of England (1896), Broom’s Commentaries on ■ 
the' Common Law (1896) and Brodie-lnnes’s Comparative Principles 
of the Laws of England and Scotland (vol. i., 1903) ; and, for America,' 
Bouvier’s Law Dictionary, and Kent’s Commentaries on American 
Law. ' ■ 

Lawes, henry (1595-16,62), English musician, was born 
atv Dinton in Wiltshire in December 1595, and received his 
musical education from John Codper, better known under his 
Italian pseudonym Giovanni Coperario (d. 1627), a famous 
composer of the day. In 162(6 he was received as one of the 
gentlemen of the chapel royal, which place he held till the 
Commonwealth put a stop to church music. But even during 
that songless time Lawes continued his work as a composer, and 
the famous collection of his vocal pieces, Ayres and Dialogues for 
Ones Twaqnd Three Voyces, was published in 1653, being followed 
by two other books under the same title in 1655 and 1658 
respectively. When in 1660 the king returned, Lawes once 
more entered the royal chapel, and composed an anthem for 
the coronation of Charles II. He died on the 21st of October 
1662, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. Lawes’s name 
has become known beyond musical circles by his friendship with 
.Milton, whose C Othus he supplied with incidental music for the 
performance of the masque in 1634. The poet in return im- 
mortalized his friend in the famous sonnet in which Milton, 
with a musical perception not common amongst poets, exactly 
iridicates the great merit of Lawes. His careful attention to the 
words of the poet, the manner in which his music seems to grow 
from those words, the perfect coincidence of the musical with the 
metrical accent, all put Lawes’s songs on a level with those of 
Schumann or Liszt or any modern composer. At the same time 
he is by no means wanting in genuine melodic invention, and 
his concerted music shows the learned contrapuntist. 
t LAWES, SIR JOHN BENNET, Bart. (1814-1900) , English 
agriculturist* was born at Rothamsted on the 28th of December 
1814. .Even before leaving Oxford, where he matriculated 
in 1832, he had begun to interest himself in growing various 
medicinal plants on the Rothamsted estates, which he inherited 
on his father’s death in 1822.- About 1837 he began to experi- 
ment on : the effects of various; manures on plants growing in 
pots, and a year or two later the experiments were extended to 
crops in > the field. One immediate consequence was that in 
1842 he patented a manure formed by treating phosphates with 
sulphuric acid, and thus initiated the artificial manure industry. 
In the; succeeding year he enlisted the services of Sir J. H. 
Gilbert, With whom he carried on for more than half a century 
those experiments in raising -crops and feeding animals which 
have . tendered Rothamsted famous in the eyes of scientific 
agriculturists all over the World (see Agriculture). In 1854 
he, was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, which in 1867 
bestowed a Royal medal on Lawes and Gilbert jointly, and in 
1882 he was created a baronet. In the year before his death* 


which happened on the 31st of August 1900, he took measures 1 
to ensure the continued existence of the Rothamsted experi- 
mental farm by setting aside £100,000 for that purpose and 
constituting the Lawes Agricultural Trust, composed of four 
members from the Royal Society, two from the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, one each from the Chemical and Linnaean 
Societies, and the owner of Rothamsted mansion-house for the 
time being. 

LAW MERCHANT or Lex mercatoria, originally a body 
of rules and principles relating to merchants and mercantile 
transactions, laid down by merchants themselves for the purpose 
of regulating their dealings. It was composed of such, usages 
and customs as were common to merchants and traders in all 
parts of Europe, varied slightly in different localities by special 
peculiarities. The law merchant owed its origin to the fact that 
the civil law was not sufficiently responsive to the growing, 
demands of commerce, as well as to the fact that trade in pre- 
medieval times was practically in the hands of those who might 
be termed cosmopplitan merchants, Who wanted a prompt and 
effective jurisdiction. It was administered for the most part in 
special courts, such as those of the gilds in Italy, or the fair 
courts of Germany and France, or as in England, in. courts of 
the staple or piepowder (see also Sea Laws) . The history of the 
law merchant in England is divided into three stages: the first 
prior to the time of Coke, when it was a special kind of law — * 
as distinct from the common law — administered in special courts 
for a special class of the community (i.e. the mercantile); the 
second stage was one of transition, the law merchant being 
administered in the common law courts, but as a body of customs, 
to be proved as a fact in each individual case of doubt; the 
third stage, which has continued to the present day, dates from 
the presidency over the king’s bench of Lord Mansfield (g. v.)> 
under whom it was moulded into the mercantile law of to-day. 
To the law merchant modern English law owes the fundamental 
principles in the law of partnership, negotiable instruments and 
trade marks. 

See G. Malynes, Consuetudo vel lex mercatoria (London, 1622) ; 
W. Mitchell, The Early History of the Law Merchant (Cambridge, 
I 9°4) ) J- W. Smith, Mercantile Law (ed. Hart and Simey, 1905). 

LAWN, a very thin fabric made from level linen or cotton 
yarns. It is used for light dresses and trimmings* also for' 
handkerchiefs. The terms lawn and cambric (q.v.) are often 
intended to indicate the same fabric. The word “lawn ’’ was 
formerly derived from the French name for the fabric linori, 
from lin, flax, linen, but Skeat ( Etym . Diet ., 1898, Addenda) and 
A. Thomas ( Romania , xxix. 182, i9oo) <Jiave shown that the 
real source of the word is to be found in the name of the French- 
town Laon. Skeat quotes from Palsgrave, Les claircissemeht 
de la langue Franqoyse (1530), showing that the early name 
of the fabric was Laune lynen . An early form of the word was 
“laund,” probably due to an adaptation to “laund,” lawn, 
glade or clearing in a forest, now used of a closely-mown expanse 
of grass in a garden, park, &c. (see Grass and Horticulture). 
This word comes from O. Fr. launde, mod. lande, wild, heathy 
or sandy ground, covered with scrub or brushwood, a word of 
Celtic origin; cf. Irish and Breton lann , heathy ground, also 
enclosure, land; Welsh llan , enclosure. It is cognate with 
“ land,” common to Teutonic languages. In the original sense 
of clearing in a forest, glade, Lat. saltus , 44 lawn,” still survives 
in the New Forest, where it is used of the feeding-places of 
cattle. V 

LAWN-TENNIS, a game played with racquet and ball on a 
court traversed by a net, but without enclosing walls. It is a 
modern adaptation of the ancient game of tennis (q.v.) , with 
which it is identical as regards the scoring of the game and 
44 set.” Lawn-tennis is essentially - a summer game, played 
in the open air, either on courts marked with whitewash on 
close-cut grass like a cricket pitch, or on asphalt, cinders, gravel, 
wood, earth or other substance which can be so prepared as to 
afford a firm, level and smooth surface. In winter, however, 
the game is often played on the floor of gymnasiums, drill sheds 
or other buildings, whenit'is called “ covered-court lawn-tennis”; 


LAWN-TENNIS 


but theie is no difference in the game itself corresponding to 
these varieties of court. 
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and other technical terms used in the game, see Tennis arid 
Racquets.) The serve is. a fault (1) if it fee not delivered by' 
the server from the proper court, and from behind the base-line 


: ' The lawn-tennis court for the single-handed game, one player 
against one (“ singles ”), is shown in fig. 1, and that for the 
foiir-handed game (“ doubles ”) in fig. 2; The net stretched 
across the middle of the court is attached to the tops of two 
posts/ which stand 3 ft. outside the court on each side. The 
height of the net is 3 ft. 6 in. at the posts and 3 ft. at the centre. 

+—37 feet-— +. * ~ — safeet- — Th e court is 

bisected longi- 
tudinally by the 
half- court-line, 
which, however, 
is marked Only 
between the 
two service- 
lines and at the 
points of junc- 
tion with the 
base-lines. The 
divisions of the 
court on each 
side of the half- 
court-line are 

Fig. 1. Fig. 2. called respec- 

t ive ly . the 

right-hand and left-hand courts; and the portion of these 
divisions between the service-lines and the net are the right- 
hand service-court and left-hand service-court respectively. 
The balls, which are made of hollow india-rubber, tightly covered 
with white flannel, are 2! in. in diameter, and from if to 2 oz. 
in weight. The racquets (fig. 3), for which there are no regula- 
tion dimensions, are broader and lighter than those used in tennis. 

Before play begins, a racquet is spun as in tennis, and the 
winner of the spin elects either to take 
first service or to take choice of courts. 
If he takes choice of courts, he and his 
partner (if the game be doubles) take 
their position ott the selected side of the 
net, one stationing himself in the right- 
hand court and the other in the left, 
which positions are retained throughout 
the set. If the winner of the spin takes 
choice of courts, his opponent has first 
service; and vice versa. The players 
change sides of the net at the end of the 
first, third and every subsequent alter- 
nate game, and at the end of each set; 
but they may agree not to change during 
any set except the last. Service is de- 
livered by each player in turn, who retains 
it for one game irrespective of the win- 
ning or losing of points. In doubles the 
partner of the server in the first game 
serves in the third, and the partner of 
the server in the second game serves in 
the fourth; the same order being pre- 
served till the end of the set; but each 
pair of partners decide for themselves 
before their first turn of service which 
of the two shall serve first. The server 
FiG. 3. delivers the service from the right- and 

left-hand courts alternately, begin- 
ning in each of his service games from the right-hand court, 
even though odds be given or owed; he must stand behind 
(i.e. farther from the net than) the base-line, and must serve 
the ball so that it drops in the opponent’s service-court diagon- 
ally opposite to the court served from, or upon one of the lines 
enclosing that service-court. If in a serve, otherwise good, the 
ball touches the net, it is a “ let ” whether the serve be “ taken ” 
or. .riot by striker-out; a “ let ” does not annul a previous 
* fauit.” (For the meaning of “ let,” “ rest,” “ striker-out ” 


(2) if the ball drops into the net or out-of-court, or into ariy part 
of the court other than the proper service-court. The striker- 
out cannot, as in racquets, “ take,” and thereby condone, a 
fault. When a fault has been served,; the server must serve 
again from the same court, unless it was a fault because served 
from the wrong court, in which case the server crosses to the 1 
proper court before serving again. Two consecutive faults 
score a point against the side of the server. Lawn-tennis differs 
from tennis and racquets in that the service may not be taken; 
on the volley by striker-out. After the serve has been' returned, 
the play proceeds until the “ rest” (or “rally ”) ends by one 
side or the other failing to make a “ good return ”; a good 
return in lawn-tennis meaning a stroke by which the ball, having 
been hit with the racquet before its second borind, is sent .over 
the net, even if it touches the riet, so as to fall within the limits, 
of the court on the opposite side. A point is scored by the player, 
or side, whose opponent fails to return the serve or to make 
a good return in the rest'. A player also loses a point if the ball 
when in play touches him or his partner, or their clothes; or 
if he or his racquet touches the net or any of its supports while: 
the ball is in play; or if he leaps over the net to avoid touching 
it ; or if he volley the ball before it has passed the net. 

For him who would excel in lawn- tennis a strong fast service is 
hardly less necessary than a heavily “ cut ” service to the tennis 
player and the racquet player. High overhand service, by which 
alone any great pace can be obtained, was, first perfected by the, 
brothers Renshaw between 1880 and 1890, and is now universal 
even among players far below the first rank. The service in vogue 
among the best players in America, and from this circumstance 
known, as the “ American service,” 'has less pace than the English 
but is “. cut ” in such a way that it swerves in the air and “ drags ” 
off the ground, the advantage being that it gives the server more 
time to “ run in “ .after his serve, so as to volley his opponent’s 
return from a position within a yard or two of th& net. Both in 
singles and doubles the best players often make it their aim to get 
up comparatively near the net as soon as possible-, whether they are 
serving or receiving the serve, the object being to volley the ball 
whenever possible before it begins to fall. The server’s partner, in 
doubles, stands about a yard and a half from the net, and rather 
nearer the side-line than the half-court-line; the receiver of the 
service, not being allowed to volley the serve, must take his stand 
according to the nature of the service, which, if very fast, will require 
him to stand outside the base-line; the receiver’s partner usually 
stands between the net and the service-line. All four players, if the 
rest lasts beyond a stroke or two, are generally found nearer to the 
net than the service-lines; 1 and the game, assuming the players to 
be of the championship class, consists chiefly of. rapid low volleying, 
varied by attempts on one si<de or the other to place the ball out of 
the opponents’ reach by “ lobbing ” it over their heads into the back 
part of the Court. 1 Good “ lobbing ” demands great skill, to avoid on 
the one hand sending the ball out of court beyond the base-line, and 
on the other allowing it to drop short enough for the adversary to, 
kill it with a “ smashing ” volley. Of “ lobbing ” it has been laid 
down by the brothers Doherty that “ the higher it is the better, so 
long as the length is good ” ; and as regards returning lobs the same 
authorities say, “ you must get them if you can before they drop, 
for it is usually fatal to let them drop when playing against a good 

E air.” The reason for this is that if thefob be allowed to drop before 
eing returned, so much time is given to the striker of it td gain 
position that he is almost certain to be able to kill the return; unless 
the lob be returned by an equally good and very high lob, dropping 
within a foot or so of the base-line in the opposite court, a stroke that 
requires the utmost accuracy of strength to accomplish safely. 
The game in the hands of first-class players consists largely m 
manoeuvring for favourable position iri the Court while driving the 
opponent into a less favourable; position on bis side of the net; the 
player who gains the advantage of position in this way, being, gener- 
ally able to finish the rest by a smashing volley impossible to returip 
Ability to play this “ smash ” stroke is essential to strong lawn- 
tennis. “ To be good overhead,” Say the Dohertys, “ is the sign of a 
first-class player, even if a few have managed to get on without it.” 
The smash stroke is played very much in the same way as the over- 
hand service, except that it is not from a defined position of known 
distance from the net; and therefore when making it the player 
must realize almost instinctively what his precise position is iri re 1 
lation to the net and the side-lines, for it is of the last importance 
that he should not take; his eye off the ball “ even for the hundredth, 
part of a second.” By drawing the racquet across the .ball at the 
moment of impact spin, may be imparted to it ’as in tennis, or as 
“ side ” is imparted to a billiard ball, ririd the directibri bf this spin 
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and the consequent ^ehavwur of 

greatly varied by a ^fKfWtlkg^y the drily one commonly used,is 
form of spin, though by a vertical rotatory motion of the 

thatknown as ‘Hop -■**■ ,&4^jji < *d«wimtted; ! to i it.byan i 

ball in the same direction: asiits uignt^iyw. . ^ k - the stfpke, 

upward draw of, the, ^ 

and the effect of which ls to make it u p cudr6 A drive maile 
would ordinarily do, _ and m b^mUdS harder item would Otherwise 
with plenty of top can b , , g out 0 {, court, and it is. therefore 

be possible 


laved at the ordinary country v* 

skilful, in jawiirieu.**= - L ^ Renshaw ora Doherty is selitom to 

local club the real : i smash Q „ rn ,.,Uv rare' 1 Players of moderate 
be seen, and the high ‘ttldjaff on th^oui&andtp’rgtUdrrit with 
calibre are content to take the . .^e court> with the* aim or 

Sme pace along the side-to or across the co t, he d versary j 

placing it as artfuUy as Possitobeyon^ he.reach.^^ e 

and if now , and a Sf ", ^X^nn thev tbiaik themselves fortunate if 

With hilbbff 


in the laws of the game. ^duation of odds may 

handicapping^bv .^hich | ^roke given in every six games of a 
11 One-sixth of fifteen ls .°"? Q St three : s i xt hs, four-sixths and . five- 

set;' and similarly ^reevfoUrandfivestrokfesgiven 

sixths of fifteen, are r f f l^the partkular game in the set m which 
in every six games of A ® l. beaaven being specified in the tables, 
the stroke in each case must b 8 said to have existed prior 

History .^Lawn-tennis tbat outdoor games based 

to the year 1874- It *„ i"d“4true that^utdo^ ^ ^ ^ 

on tennis were from time tQ t ‘ L 0 f a tennis-court.' Lord 
game who found themselves out of readto t -had' thus 

Arthur Hervey, sometime bn.the'jawb 

devised a game anc f even so eTrly as'the end oh; the 

of his rectory was mentioned by the Sporting. 

18th century fie “ A t ®?“! rivaUed the popularity of cricket. 
Magazine as a game t . , • „ affic may have resembled 

But, however much or h« ^ ^s game^m ^ remep . 

lawn-tennis, it had lo^cea ‘ d A fidd ’ took out a .patent fbr a 

bered, when m 1874 Maj ® snexificatibh described as 

game called Sphair.stike, which the anc ient 

“ * »« ***** 
game of tennis. Ihe court whole coUrt- the shape of an 

lines than at the net giving h divided Mo service- 

hour-glass; one- side of the net y^ {j . 6ln a feed mark in the 

courts, service being always d from the net-posts side-nets 

centre of the. opposite the middle 

were fixed which tapered do the courts on each 

oI the side-lines, thus “ Severe quietly 

-* .«• f 

perceived; and under the na ^ o{ those interested in 

grew so qumkiy that £ d / 5 kket .ground, where 'a committee 
the game was held "b LOTf l • appointed to draw up a, 

of the Marylebone Club (M.CXO t was retained 

code of rules.' The olthe game 

by this code (issued in May J t!’ instead of the tennis model, 
followed in- the mam the racq ^ ^ the. amateur tennis 

It was at the suggestion of J. 1 flan nel were sub- 
champion, that balls covered w th n ^ ig . through 

stituted for the uncovere a s p kk >>) lawn-tennis was 
the influence of Henry J^ kf .he ^ Engiahd Croquet Club, 
included in the programme of the. Ajl ^ g Crbquet and Lawn- 

which in 1877 became e Wimbledon the Ail England 

Tennis Club,, on ^ whose ground - ”^011^ ^ date . 

championships have . the first championship 

meeting, the <1 PPj ' j p p Heathcote to revise the. 

Jones, Julian Marshall aud C G _ t , bdn the < introduction 
• code of rules; the result of their -labours oe g, , stitution 


of the modern, rule , ^S^Mes hadbeen 4ft! bathe centre, 
i net, which underthe ^ - C and regulatio ns as to the size and 
was reduced to 3 fL ,3 . ‘ gome controversy had 

: weight of, the ball were ako made^ bo ^ ^ ^ , 

i already ta ^ en , p f 1' all event s W ithin a certain distance of the 
1 volleying the ball, at a h Soencer Gore, the first to win 

net, should n °t be proMbfied^ Spence^ ^ ^ ^ d 

the championship in i 87 : 7 > „ t : c j Dated the tactics afterwards 

judgment, aI » d f “ ‘ p T P the Renshaws, which aimed at forcing 
brought tq ©eifyctmn by e . and killing h j s re turn with 

the adiversary back to the ba p F Hado w, champion 

. a yplley torn a^posu tion near g ^ ^,e defeated by skilful 

in 1878, showed how the voUey migni dlcck on the 

1 use of the lob; but i„ V ers of the game. The 

I volley continued to be ag tennis was proved m 1879 

rapidly growing p0pU ^ 1 V o^the four-handed championship, 

! by the inauguration a,t Oxford iffUie the fact that 

land fit Dublin of the lrisd AH England single 

’ there were forty-five comp bv T T Hartley, a player 

championship at f ^return without frequent 

who chiefly relied on the accura ^y umn of the same year, 

resort to the volley- It w that w Renshaw made his 

in a tournament at Chelten ’ The year ^80 saw the 

I first successful rawn-Tennis Association, whose 

foundation of the Northern inferior in importance 

! tpumaments have | on g e " ? at Wimbledon and Dublin, 

i °.nly t0 th %t oTth°e n rule P s which substantially made them what 
: and a revision oL the rules w“ 1 • r is also memorable 

i loMl^^^champipn^^ 1 dohhl®® theformer foUowd 

*«* — » olhe “ 

net,: and had shown what c0 " ld . me as the “ Renshaw 
stroke , (which became k h os ™ ad y not as yet become very severe, 
smash, but, their seryi of their style were more marked, 

In .1881 the distinctive features of thei y macy which 

*■<**&« ■» * he ”“ i ei8ht 
they ma,mtame(L almost with .; ded the cider tactics of one 
years. -Jn the doubles th y _ Qther near the n et; the two 

partner standing back and , . t i ns ide the service- 

^ensfiaws f st00d abo^the ^ape 1 severity and with 

lino, and from there volleyed wn ldom if ever since; 

an accuracy never before equal ’ immense increase of pace, 
while, their service a ] s0 - ac . ciu k _ nen t of the non-volleying 
Their chief rival, and the leading After a year or two 

game fpr several years, was ^ tactics of Renshaw 

ft became evident that neffh^ ^hevyoll^^ b^e adopted to the 
nor the strong back play 9 D ] aV crs began to combine the 

exclusion. of the other, anA oth playem beg . g may be 

two styles. Thus the P^^^^w about the year 1885; 
said to have been firmly established ^ ^ Uie {ront have for 
and the players who, have sin . c ® 5 , l id down by the Renshaws 
the ipostpart:foUowe 4 tiqiW g t irform^ces at lawn-tennis 
and Lawford. Qne qf the .great _p when W. Renshaw 

was in the , championship c0 “Pf. qq ic longest rest in first- 

beat Lawford a love set 111 92 „ matc h between Lawford and 

class lawn-tenms occurred in strokes were played, 

E. Lubbock in 1880 g n d e gh ^ h0 were contemporaries of 

Among players m the first cias { E de g. Browne, a 

the Renshaws, mention should c w Grinstead, 
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^ajy:n-jtenpis ( cb^s between Oxford and Cambridge universities 
jisfye j been |)iayed annually; and almost every county in 
England, besides Scotland, Wales and districts such as “ Midland 
Cpunties,” “ South of England/' &c., have their own champion- 
ship meetings. Tournaments are also played in winter at Nice, 
Monte CaHo and other Mediterranean resorts where most of the 
‘competitors are English visitors. 

The results of the All England championships have been as 
follows:—- 

* Y ear. Gentlemen’s Singles. Year. Gentlemen’s Singles. 

,1877 S. W. Gore 1894 J. Pirn 

1878 P. F. Hadow 1895 W. Baddeley 

I §79 J. T. Hartley 1896 H. S. Mahony 

‘i 88b- J. T. Hartley 1897 R. F. Doherty ■ 

' 1881 W* Renshaw 1898 R. F. Doherty 

, i,£8g t W. Renshaw ,1899 R. F. Doherty 

1883 W. Renshaw 1900 R. F. Doherty 

1884 W. Renshaw 1901 A. W. Gore 

1885 W. Renshaw 1902 H. L. Doherty 

. 1886 W. Renshaw 1903 H. L. Doherty 

v , 1887 :H. F. Lawfprd 1904 H. L. Doherty 

( 1888 E. Renshaw 1905 H. L. Doherty 

J 1889 W. Renshaw 1906 H. L. Doherty 

> ' 1890 W. J. Hamilton 1907 N. E. Brookes 

, 1891 W. Baddeley 1908 A. W. Gore 

, 1892 W. Baddeley 1909 A. W. Gore 

1893 j. Pirn 1910 A. F. Wilding 

; r Year. Gentlemen’s Doubles. 

1879 L. R. Erskine and H. F. Lawford 

1880 W. Renshaw „ E. Renshaw 

1881 W. Renshaw „ E. Renshaw 

1882 J. T. Hartley ,, R. T. Richardson 

1883 C. W. Grinstead „ C. E. Welldon 

1884 W. Renshaw ,, E. Renshaw 

1885 W. Renshaw „ E. Renshaw 

1886 W. Renshaw „ E. Renshaw' 

1887 P. B. Lyon ,, H. W. W. Wilberforce 

: -1888 W. Renshaw „ E. Renshaw 

1889 W. Renshaw E. Renshaw 

1890 J. Pirn „ F. O. Stoker 

1891 s W. Baddeley „ H. Baddeley 

V i I *■: n * \ j : 1892 H. S. Barlow ,, E. W. Lewis 

j “ ,< 0,1893 J. Pim „ F. O. Stoker 

1894 W. Baddeley ,, H. Baddeley 

; 1895 W. Baddeley ,, H. Baddeley 

1896 W. Baddeley „ . H. Baddeley 

1897, R. F f Doherty „ H. L. Doherty 

. 1898 R. F. Doherty „ H. L. Doherty 

1 , , ; ; 1899 R. F. Doherty ,, H. L. Doherty 

1900 R. F. Doherty „ H. L. Doherty 

1901 R. F. Doherty ,, H. L. Doherty 

; 1902 S. H. Smith F. L, Riseley 

? 1903 R, F. Doherty „ H. L. Doherty 

1904 R. F. Doherty „ H. L. Doherty 

: , 1905 R. F. Doherty ,, H. L. Doherty 

I966 S. H. Smith ,, F. L. Riseley 

" ■ ■ 1907 N. E. Brookes ,, A. F. Wilding 

iiu f 1 908 M . J . G. Ritchie „ A. F. Wilding 

.1999 A. W. Gore ,, H. Roper Barrett 

1910 M. J. G. Ritchie ,, A. F. Wilding 

Year. Ladies’: Singles. Year. Ladies’ Singles. 

1884 Miss* M; Watson 1898 Miss C. Cooper 

:,i 1885 Miss M. Watson 1899 Mrs Hillyard 

1880 Miss Bingley 1900 Mrs Hillyard 

T88jr Miss Dod 1901 Mrs Sterry (Miss C. 

1888* Miss Dod Cooper) 

11889 Mrs Hillyard 1902 Miss M. E. Robb 

jJMiss Bingley) 1903 Miss D. K. Douglass 

I 1890 Miss Rice 1904 Miss D. K. Douglass 

1891 Miss Dod 1905 Mis^M. Sutton 

1892 Miss Dod 1906 Miss D. K. Douglass 

1893 Miss Dod L 1907 Miss M. Sutton 

1 1894 Mrs Hillyard 1908 Mrs Sterry 

1895 Miss C. Cooper 1909 Miss D. Boothby 

1896 Miss C. Cooper 1910 Mrs Lambert Chambers 

1897 Mrs Hillyard (Miss Douglass) 

Year. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Doubles. 

1888, E. Renshaw and Mrs Hillyard 

1889 j. C. Kay ,, Miss Dod 

1890 J. Baldwin ,, Miss K. Hill 

1891 J. C. Kay ,, Miss Jackson 

1892 A. Dod ,, Miss Dod 

1893 : W. Baddeley ,, Mrs Hillyard 

1894 H. S. Mahony ,, Miss C. Cooper 


Year. Ladies* and Gentlemen’s Doubles* 

1895 H. S. Mahony and Miss C.* Cooper 

1896 H. S. Mahony „ Miss C. Cooper 

1897 H. S. Mahony ,, Miss C. Cooper 

1898 H. S. Mahony ,, Miss C. Cooper 

1899 C. H. L. Cazelet „ Miss Robb 

1900 H. L. Doherty ,, Miss C. Cooper 

1901 S, H. Smith ,, Miss Martin 

1902 S. H. Smith ,, Miss Martin 

1903 F. L. Riseley „ Mjss D. K. Douglass 

1904 S. H. Smith ,, Miss E. W. Thompson 

1905 S, H. Smith „ /Miss E. W. Thompson 

1906 F. L. Riseley „ Miss D. K. Douglass 

1907 N. E. Brookes ,, Mrs Hillyard 

1908 A. F. Wilding „ Mrs Lambert Chambers (Miss 

D. K. Douglass) 

.1909 H. Roper Barrett ,, Miss Morton 

1910 S. N. Doust „ Mrs Lambert Chambers 

In* the United States lawn-tennis was played at Nahant, 
near Boston, within a year of its invention in England, Dr 
James Dwight and the brothers F. R. and R. D. Scars being 
mainly instrumental in making it known to their countrymen. 
In 1881 at a meeting in New York of representatives of thirty- 
three clubs the United States National Lawn-Tennis Association 
was formed; and the adoption of the English rules put an end 
to the absence of uniformity in the size of the ball and height 
of the net which had hindered the progress of the game. The 
association decided to hold matches for championship* of the 
United States at Newport, Rhode Island; and, by a curious 
coincidence, in the same year in which W. Renshaw first Won 
the English championship, R. D. Sears won the first American 
championship by playing a volleying game at the net which 
entirely disconcerted his opponents, and he successfully defended 
his title for the next six years, winning the doubles throughout 
the same period in partnership with Dwight. In 1887, Sears 
being unable to play through ill-health, the Championship went 
to H. W. Slocum. Other prominent players of the period were 
the brothers C. M. and J. S. Clark, who in 1883 came to England 
and were decisively beaten at Wimbledon by the two Renshaws. 
To a later generation belong the strongest single players, M. D. 
Whitman, Holcombe Ward, W. A. Larned and Karl Behr. 
Holcombe Ward and Dwight Davis, who have the credit of intro- 
ducing the peculiar “ American twist service/* were an ex- 
ceedingly strong .pair in doubles; but after winning the American 
doubles championship for three years in succession, they were 
defeated in 1902 by the English brothers R. F. and H. L. 
Doherty. The championship singles in 1904 and 1905 was won 
by H. Ward and B. C. Wright, the latter being one of the finest 
players America has produced; and these two in partnership 
won the doubles for three years in succession, until they were 
displaced by 'EY B* Alexander and H. Hi Hackett, who in 
their turn held the doubles championship for a like period. 
In 1909 two young Californians, Long and McLoughlin, un- 
expectedly came to the front, and, although beaten in the final 
round for. the championship doubles, they represented the 
United States in the contest for the Davis cup (see below) 
in Australia in’ that year; McLoughlin having acquired; a 
service of extraordinary power and a smashing stroke with 
a reverse spin which was sufficient by itself to place him in 
the highest rank of lawn-tennis players. 

^ Winners of United States Championships. 

Year. Gentlemen’s Singles. Year. Gentlemen’s Singles. 

1881 R. D. Sears 1896 R. D. Wrenn 

1882 R. D. Sears 1897 R. D. Wrenn 

1883 R. D. Sears 1898 M. D. Whitman 

1884 R. D. Sears 1899 M. D. Whitman 

1885 R. D. Sears 1900 M. D. Whitman 

1886 R. D. Sears 1901 W. A. Larned 

1887 R. D. Sears 1902 W. A. Larned 

1888 H. W. Slocum 1903 H. L. Doherty 

1889 H. W. Slocum 1904 H. Ward. 

1890 O S. Campbell 1905 B. C. Wright 

1891 O. S. Campbell 1906 W! J. Clothier 

1892 O. S. Campbell 1907 W. A. Larned 

1893 R. D. Wrenn 1908 W. A. Larned 

1894 R. D. Wrenn . , 1909 W. A. Larned 

1895 F. H. Hovey 1910 W. A. Larned 
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Year. Gentlemen’s Doubles. 


1882 

J. Dwight 

and 

R. D. Sears 

1883 

J. Dwight 

,, 

R. D. Sears 

1884 

J . Dwight 

>» 

R. D. Sears 

1885 

J. S. Clark 


R. D. Sears 

1886 

J. Dwight 

„ 

R. D. Sears 

1887 

J. Dwight 

>> 

R. D. Sears 

1888 

V. G. Hall 


O. S. Campbell 

1889 

H. W. Slocum 

»> 

H. A. Taylor 

1890 

V. G. Hall 

1 1 

C. Hobart 

1891 

0 . S. Campbell 


R. P. Huntingdon 

1892 

0 . S. Campbell 

a 

R. P. Huntingdon 

1893 

C. Hobart 

if 

F. H. Hovey 

1894 

C. Hobart 

it 

F. H. Hovey 

1895 

R. D. Wrenn 

a 

M. G. Chase 

1896 

C. B. Neel 

a 

S. R. Neel 

1897 

L. E. Ware 

ii 

G. P. Sheldon 

1898 

L. E. Ware 

ti 

G. P. Sheldon 

1899 

D. F. Davis 

ii 

H. Ward 

1900 

D. F. Davis 

11 

H. Ward • 

1901 

D. F. Davis 

it 

H. Ward. 

1902 

R. F. Doherty 


H. L. Doherty 

1903 

R. F. Doherty 

it 

H. L. Doherty 

1904 

H. Ward 

,, 

B. C. Wright 

1905 

H. Ward 

>» 

B. C. Wright 

1906 

H. Ward 

„ 

B. C. Wright 

1907 

F. B. Alexander 

11 

H. H. Hackett 

1908 

F. B. Alexander 


H. H. Hackett 

1909 

F. B. Alexander 

ii 

H. H. Hackett 

1910 

F. B. Alexander 

a 

H. H. Hackett 


Year. Ladies’ Singles. 1900 Miss Myrtle Me Ateer 

'1890 Miss E. C. Roosevelt 1901 Miss Elizabeth H. Moore 

1891 Miss Mabel E. Cahill 1902 Miss Marion Jones 

1892 Miss Mabel E. Cahill 1903 Miss Elizabeth H. Moore 

1893 Miss Aline M. Terry 1904 Miss May Sutton 

1894 Miss Helen R. Helwig 1905 Miss Elizabeth H. Moore 

1895 Miss J. P. Atkinson 1906 Miss Helen H. Homans 

1896 Miss Elizabeth H. Moore 1907 Miss Evelyn Sears 

1897 Miss J. P. Atkinson 1908 Mrs Barger Wallach 

1898 Miss J. P. Atkinson 1909 Miss Hazel Hotchkiss 

1899 Miss Marion Jones 1910 Miss Hazel Hotchkiss 

Year. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Doubles. 

1894 E. P. Fischer and Miss J. P. Atkinson 

1895 E. P. Fischer „ Miss J. P. Atkinson 

1896 E. P. Fischer „ Miss J. P. Atkinson 

1897 D. L. Magruder ,, Miss Laura Henson 

1898 E. P. Fischer „ Miss Carrie Neely 

1899 A. L. Hoskins „ Miss Edith Rastall 

1900 Alfred Codman ,, Miss M. Hunnewell 

1901 R. D. Little „ Miss Marion Jones | 

1902 W. C. Grant ,, Miss E. H. Moore 

1903 Harry Allen „ Miss Chapman 

1904 W*. C. Grant „ Miss E. H. Moore 

1905 Clarence Hobart „ Mrs Clarence Hobart 

1906 E. B. Dewhurst „ Miss Coffin 

1907 W. F. Johnson „ Miss Sayres 

1908 N. W. Niles „ Miss E. Rotch 

1909 W. F. Johnson „ Miss H. Hotchkiss 

1910 J. R. Carpenter ,, Miss H. Hotchkiss 

In 1900 an international challenge cup was presented by the 
American D. F. Davis, to be competed for in the country of the 
holders. In the summer of that year a British team, consisting 
of A. W. Gore,E. D. Black and H. R. Barrett, challenged for the 
cup but were defeated by the Americans, Whitman, Larned, ; 
Davis and Ward. In 1902 a more representative British team, 
the two Dohertys and Pirn, were again defeated by the same 
representatives of the United States; but in the following 
year the Dohertys brought the Davis cup to England by beating 
Larned and the brothers Wrenn at Longwood. In 1964 the cup 
was played for at Wimbledon, when representatives of Belgium, 
Austria and France entered, but failed to defeat the Dohertys 
and F. L. Riseley, who represented Great Britain. In 1905 the 
entries included France, Austria, Australasia, Belgium and the 
United States; in 1906 the same countries, except Belgium, 
competed; but in both years the British players withstood the 
attack. In 1907, however, when the contest was confined to 
England, the United States and Australasia, the latter was suc- 
cessful in winning the cup, which was then for the first time taken 
to the colonies, where it was retained in the following year 
when the Australians N. E. Brookes and A. F.Wilding defeated 
the representatives of the United States, who had previously 
beaten the English challengers in America. In 1909 England 


was not represented in the competition, arid the Australians again 
retained the cup, beating the Americans McLorighliri and Long 
both in singles and doubles. • 

See “ The Badminton Library,” Tennis: Lawn-Tennis: Racquets: 
Fives , new and revised edition (1903) ; R. F. and H. Ly Doherty, On 
Lawn-Tennis (1903) ; E. H. Miles, Lessons in Lawn-Tennis (1899),; 
E. de Nanteuii, La Paume et le lawn-tennis (1898) ; J. Dwight, 
“ Form in Lawn-Tennis,” in. Scribner's Magazine , vol. Vi. ; A. Wallis 
Myers, The Complete Lawn-Tennis Player (1908). 1 ! (R. J. Mi) 

LAWRENCE (Laurentius, Lorenzo), ST, Christian martyr, 
whose name appears in the canon of the mass, and whose festival 
is on the 10th of August. The basilica feared over his tomb at 
Rome is still visited by pilgrims. His legend is very popular. 
Deacon of the pope (St) Sixtus (Xystus) II., he was called upon 
by the judge to bring forth the treasures of the church which 
had been committed to his keeping. He thereupon produced 
the church’s poor people. Seeing his bishop, Sixtus, being led 
to punishment, he cried: “ Father! whither goest thou without 
thy son? Holy priest! whither goest thou without thy deacon?” 
Sixtus prophesied that Lawrence wpuld follow him in three days. 
The prophecy was fulfilled, and Lawrence was sentenced to be 
burnt alive on a gridiron. In the midst of his torments he 
addressed the judge ironically with the words: Assum est , 
versa et manduca (“ I am roasted enough on this side; turn me 
round, and eat”). All these details of the well-known legend 
are already related by St Ambrose (De Offic, i. 41, ii. 28). The 
punishment of the gridiron and the speech of the martyr are 
probably a reminiscence of the Phrygian martyrs, as related 
by Socrates (iii. 15) and Sozomen (v. 11). But the fact of the 
martyrdom is unquestionable. ■ The date is usually put at the 
persecution of Valerian in 258. ' 

The cult of St Lawrence has spread throughout Christendom, 
and there are numerous churches dedicated to him, especially in 
England, where 228 have been counted. The Escurial was built 
in honour of St Lawrence by Philip II. of Spain, in memory of 
the battle of St Quentin, which was won in 1557 on the day 
of the martyr’s, festival. The meteorites which appear annually 
on or about the 10th of August are popularly known as “ the 
tears of St Lawrence.” 

See Acta sanctorum, Augusti ii. 485-532; P. Franchi de’ Cavalieri, 
S. Lorenzo e U supplicio della graticola ( Rome, 1900); Analecta 
Bollandiana, xix. 452 and 453; Fr. Arnold-Forster, Studies in 
Church Dedications or England's Patron Saints, i. 508-515, iii. 18, 
389-390 (1899). ' (H. De.) 

LAWRENCE, AMOS (1786-1852), American merchant and 
philanthropist, was born in Groton, Massachusetts, U.S.A., on 
the 22nd of April 1786, a descendant of John Lawrence of Wisset, 
Suffolk, England, who was one of the first settlers of Groton. 
Leaving Groton academy (founded by his father, Samuel 
Lawrence, and others) in 1799, he became a clerk in a country 
store in Groton, whence after his apprenticeship he went, with 
$20 in his pocket, to Boston and there set up in business for 
himself in December 1807. In the next year he took into his 
employ his brother, Abbott (see below), whom he made his 
partner in 1814, the firm name being at first A. feA. Lawrence, 
and afterwards A. & A. Lawrence & Co. In 1831 when his 
health failed, Amos Lawrence -retired from active business, 
and Abbott Lawrence was thereafter the head of the firm. 
The firm became the greatest American mercantile house of the 
day, was successful even in the hard times of 1812-1815, after- 
wards engaged particularly in selling woollen and cotton goods 
on commission, arid did much for the establishment of the 
cotton textile industry in New England: in 1830 by coming 
to the aid of the financially distressed mills of Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts,, where in that year the Suffolk, Tremont and Lawrence 
companies were established, and where Luther Lawrence, the 
eldest brother, represented the firm’s interests; and in 1845- 
1847 by establishing and building up Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
named in honour of Abbott Lawrence, who was a director of the 
Essex company, which controlled the water power of Lawrence, 
and afterwards was president of the Atlantic Cotton Mills and 
Pacific Mills there. In 1842 Amos. Lawrence decided not to 
allow his property to increase any further, and in the last eleven 
years of his life he spent in charity at least $525,000, a large §um 
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in those days. He gave toWilliams: college, to Bo^doin college, 
to the Bangor theological seminary, to Wabash college, to 
Kenyon college ; and to Groton academy, which was re-named 
Lawrence academy in honour of the family, and especially in 
recognition of the gifts of ; William Lawrence, Amos’s brother; 
to the Boston- children’s infirmary, which he established, and 
(lioyooo) to the Bunker Hill monument fund; and, besides, 
he gave to -many good causes on a smaller scale, taking especial 
delight in giving books, occasionally from a bundle of books in 
his Sleigh or ’carriage as he drove. He died in Boston on the 
31st of December 1852. 

See Extracts from the Diary and Correspondence of the late Amos 
Lawrence , with a Brief Account of Sonic Incidents in his Life (Boston, 
1856), edited by his son William R. Lawrence. 

His brother, Abbott Lawrence (1792-1855), was born in 
Qroton, Massachusetts, on the ,1 6th of December 1792. Besides 
being: a. partner in the firm established by his brother, and long 
its, head, he promoted various New England railways, notably 
the. Boston & Albany. He was a Whig representative in, Congress 
in 1 83 5-183 7 and ; in 183 9-1840 (resigning in September 1840 . 
because of ill-health) ; and in 1842 was one of the commissioners 
for Massachusetts , who yvith commissioners from Maine and with 
Daniel Webster, secretary of state and plenipotentiary of the 
United States, settled with Lord Ashburton, the British pleni- 
potentiary, the question of the north-eastern boundary. In 
1842 he was presiding officer in the Massachusetts Whig con- 
vention;, he broke with President Tyler, tacitly rebuked Daniel 
Webster for remaining in Tyler’s cabinet after his colleagues had 
resigned, and recommended Henry Clay and John Davis as the 
nominees of the Whig party in 1844 — an action that aroused. 
Webster to make his famous Faneuil Hall address. In 1848 
Lawrence was a prominent candidate for the, Whig nomination for 
the, vice-presidency, but was defeated by Webster’s followers. 
He refused the portfolios of the navy and of the interior in 
President Taylor’s cabinet, and in 1849-1852 was United States 
minister tp Great Britain, where he was greatly aided by his 
wealth and his generous hospitality. He was an ardent pro- 
tectionist, and represented Massachusetts at the Harrisburg 
convention in 1827. He died in Boston on the 1 8th of August 
1855, leaving as his greatest memorial the Lawrence scientific 
school of Harvard university, which he had established by a 
gift of $50,000 in 1847 and to which he bequeathed another 
$50,000; in 1907-1908 this school was practically abolished as 
a i distinct department of the university. He made large gifts 
tp the Boston public library, and. he left $50,000 for the erection 
of model lodging-houses, thus carrying, on the work of an Associa- 
tion for building model lodging-houses for the poor, organized 
in Boston in 1857. 

See, Hamilton A. Hill, Memoir of A hhott Lawrence (Boston, 
1884). Randolph Anders’ Der Weg zum Gliick , oder die Kunst 
Millionar zu werden (Berlin, 1856) is a pretended translation of 
moral maxims from a supposititious manuscript bequeathed 1:o 
Abbott Lawrepce by a rich uncle. 

LAWRENCE, AMOS ADAMS (1814-1886), American philan- 
thropist, son of Amos Lawrence, was born in Groton, Massa- 
chusetts, ‘ U.S.A., on the 31st of July 1814. He graduated at 
Harvard, in 1835, went into business in Lowell, and in 1837 
established in Boston his own counting-house, which from 1843 
to 18:58 was the firm of Lawrence & Mason, and which was a 
selling agent for the Cocheco mills of Dover, New Hampshire, 
and for other textile factories; Lawrente established a hosiery 
and: knitting mill at Ipswich — the first of importance in the 
country— ^and was a director in many large corporations. He 
was greatly interested in the. claims of Eleazer Williams of Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, and through loans to this “ lost dauphin ” 
came into possession of much land in Wisconsin; in 1849 he 
founded at Appleton, Wisconsin, a school named in his honour 
Lawrence university (now Lawrence college) . He also contri- 
buted to funds for, the colonization of free negroes in Liberia. 
In 1854 he became treasurer of the Massachusetts Emigrant Aid 
Company (reorganized, in 1855 as the New England Emigrant 
Aid Company), which sent 1 300 settlers to Kansas, where the 
dty, of Lawrence was named in his honour. . He contributed 


personally for the famous Sharp rifles, which, packed as “ books ” 
and “ primers ” were shipped to Kansas and afterwards came 
into the hands of John Brown, who had been a protege of Law- 
rence. During the contest in Kansas, Lawrence wrote frequently 
to President Pierce (his mother’s nephew) in behalf of the free- 
state settlers; and when John Brown was arrested he appealed 
to the governor of Virginia to secure for him a lawful trial. On 
Robinson and others in Kansas he repeatedly urged the necessity 
of offering no armed resistance to the Federal government; and 
he deplored Brown’s fanaticism. In 1858 and in i860 he was 
the Whig candidate for governor of Massachusetts. Till the 
very outbreak of the Civil War he was a “law and order” man, 
and he did his best to secure the adoption of the Crittenden 
compromise; but he took an active part in drilling troops, 
and in 1862 he raised a battalion of cavalry which became the 
2nd Massachusetts Regiment of Cavalry, of which Charles Russell 
Lowell was colonel. Lawrence was a member of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church and built (1873-1880) Lawrence hall, Cam- 
bridge, for the Episcopal theological school, of which he was 
treasurer. In 1857-1862 he was treasurer of Harvard college, 
and in 1879-1885 was an overseer. He died in Nahant, Mass., 
on the 22nd of August 1886. 

See William Lawrence, Life of Amos A. Lawrence , with Extracts 
from his Diary and Correspondence (Boston, 1888). 

His son, William Lawrence (1850- ), graduated in 1871 

at Harvard, and in 1875 at the Episcopal theological school, 
where, after being rector of Grace Church, Lawrence, Mass., 
in 1876-1884, he was professor of homiletics and natural 
theology in 1884-1893 and dean in 1888-1893. In 1893 he 
succeeded Phillips Brooks as Protestant Episcopal bishop of 
Massachusetts. He wrote A Life of Roger Wolcott , Governor of 
Massachusetts (1902). . 

LAWRENCE, GEORGE ALFRED (1827-1876), English novel- 
ist, was born at Braxted, Essex, on the 25th of March 1827, 
and was educated at Rugby and at Balliol college, Oxford. He 
was called to the bar at the Inner Temple in 1852, but soon, 
abandoned the law for literature. In 1857 he published, anony- 
mously, his first novel, Guy Livingstone, or Thorough. The book 
achieved a very large sale, and had nine or ten successors of a 
similar type, the best perhaps being Sword and Gown (1859). 
Lawrence may be regarded as the originator in English fiction 
of the beau sabreur type of hero, great in sport and love and war. 
He died at Edinburgh on the 23rd of September 1876. 

LAWRENCE, SIR HENRY MONTGOMERY (1806-1857), 
British soldier and statesman in India, brother of the 1st Lord 
Lawrence (q.v.), was born at Matara, Ceylon, on the 28th of June 
1806. He inherited his father’s stern devotion to duty and 
; Celtic impulsiveness, tempered by his mother’s gentleness and 
power of organization. Early in 1823 he joined the Bengal 
Artillery at the Calcutta suburb of Dum Dum, where also 
Henry Havelock was stationed about the same time. The 
two officers pursued a very similar career, and developed the 
same Puritan character up to the time that both died at Lucknow 
in 1857. In the first Burmese War Henry Lawrence and his 
battery formed part of the Chittagong column which General 
Morrison led over the jungle-covered hills of Arakan, till fever 
decimated the officers and men, and Lawrence found himself 
at home again, wasted by a disease which never left him. On 
his return to India with his younger brother John in 1829 he 
was appointed revenue surveyor by Lord William Bentinck. 
At Gorakhpur the wonderful personal influence which radiated 
from the young officer formed a school of attached friends and 
subordinates who were always eager to serve under him. After 
some years spent in camp, during which he had married his 
cousin Honoria Marshall, and had surveyed every village in 
four districts, each larger than,Yorkshire, he was recalled to a 
brigade by the outbreak of the first Afghan War towards the 
close of 1838. As assistant to Sir George Clerk, he now added 
to his knowledge of the people political experience in the manage- 
ment of the district of Ferozepore; and when disaster came 
he was sent to Peshawar in order to push up supports for the 
relief of Sale and the garrison of Jalalabad. The war had been 
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begun under the tripartite treaty signed at Lahore on the 20th 
of June 1838. But the Sikhs were slow to play their part after 
the calamities in Afghanistan. No one but Henry Lawrence 
could manage the disorderly contingent which they reluctantly 
supplied to Pollock’s avenging army in 1842. He helped to 
force the Khyber Pass on the 5th of April, playing his guns 
from the heights, for 8 and 20 m. In recognition of his services 
Lord Ellenborough appointed him to the charge of the valley 
of Dehra Dun and its hill stations, Mussoorie and Landour, 
where he first formed the idea of asylums for the children of 
European soldiers. After a month’s experience there it was 
discovered that the appointment was the legal right of the 
civil service, and he was transferred, as assistant to the envoy 
at Lahore, to Umballa, where he reduced to order the lapsed 
territory of Kaithal. Soon he received the office of resident at 
the protected court of Nepal, where, assisted by his wife, he began 
a -series of contributions to the Calcutta ' Review , a selected 
volume of which forms an Anglo-Indian classic. There, too, 
he elaborated his plans which resulted in the erection and 
endowment of the noblest philanthropic establishments in the 
East^-the Lawrence military asylums at Sanawar (on the road 
to Simla), at Murree in the Punjab, at Mount Abu in Rajputana, 
and at Lovedale on the Madras Nilgiris. From 1844 to his 
death he devoted all his income, above a modest pittance for 
his children, to this and other forms of charity. 

The Review articles led the new governor-general, Lord 
Hardinge, to summon Lawrence to his side during the first 
Sikh War; and not these articles only. He had published the 
results of his experience of Sikh rule and soldiering in a vivid 
work, the Adventures of an Officer in the Service of Ranjit Singh 
(1845), in which he vainly attempted to disguise his own person- 
ality and exploits. After the doubtful triumphs of Moodkee 
and Ferozshah Lawrence was summoned from Nepal to take 
the place of Major George Broadfoot, who had fallen. Aliwal 
came; then the guns of Sobraon chased the demoralized Sikhs 
across the Sutlej* ' All through the smoke Lawrence was at the 
side of the governor-general. He gave his voice, not for the 
rescue of the people from anarchy by annexation, but for the 
reconstruction of the Sikh government, and was himself appointed 
resident at Lahore, with power “ over every department and 
to any extent ” as president of the council of regency till the 
maharaja Dhuleep Singh should come of age. Soon disgusted 
by the “ venal and selfish durbar ” who formed his Sikh colleagues, 
he,, summoned to his side assistants like Nicholson, James Abbott 
and Edwardes, till they all did too much for the people, as he 
regretfully confessed. But “ my chief confidence was in my 
brother John, . . . who gave me always such help as only a brother j 
Could.” Wearied out he went home with Lord Hardinge, and ! 
was made K.C.B., when the second Sikh War summoned him 
back at the end of 1848 to see the whole edifice of Sikh “ recon- 
struction ” collapse. It fell to Lord Dalhousie to proclaim the 
Punjab up to the Khyber British territory on the 29th of March 
1849. But still another compromise was tried. As the best 
man to reconcile the Sikh chiefs to the inevitable, Henry Lawrence 
was made president of the new board of administration with 
charge of the political duties, and his brother John was entrusted 
with the finances. John could not find the revenue necessary 
for the rapid civilization of the new province so long as Henry 
would, for political reasons, insist on granting life pensions and 
alienating large estates to the needy remnants of Ranjit Singh’s 
court. Lord Dalhousie delicately but firmly removed Sir Henry 
Lawrence to the charge of the great nobles of Rajputana, and 
installed John as chief commissioner. If resentment burned 
in Henry’s heart, it was , not against his younger brother, who 
would fain have retired. To him he said, “ If you preserve the 
peace of the country *and make ( the people high and low happy, 

I shall have no regrets that I vacated the field for you.” 

In the comparative rest of Rajputana he once more took up 
the pen as an army reformer. In March and September 1856 
he published two articles, called forth by conversations with 
Lord Dalhousie at Calcutta, whither he had gone as the hero 
of a ; public banquet. The governor-general had vainly warned 


the home authorities against reducing below 40,000 the British; 
garrison of India even for the Crimean War, and had sought to 
improve the position of the sepoys.. Lawrence pointed out the 
latent causes of mutiny, and uttered warnings to be too soon 
justified. In March 1857 he yielded to Lord Canning’s request 
that he should then take the helm at Lucknow, but it was' too 
late. In ten days his magic rule put down administrative 
difficulties indeed, as he had done at Lahore. But what could 
even he effect with only 700 European soldiers, when the epidemic 
spread after the Meerut outbreak of mutiny on the loth of May? 
In one week he had completed those preparations which made 
the defence of the Lucknow residency for ever memorable. 
Amid the deepening gloom Lord Canning ever wrote home of 
him as 11 a tower of strength,” and he was appointed provisional 
governor-general. On the 30th of May mutiny burst forth in 
Oudh, and he was ready. On the 29th of June, pressed by 
fretful colleagues, and wasted by unceasing toil, he led £36 
British soldiers with 11 guns and 220 natives out of Chinhat 
to reconnoitre the insurgents, when the natives joined the; 
enemy and the residency was besieged. On the 2nd of July, as 1 
he lay exhausted by the day’s work and the terrific heat in an 
exposed room, a shell struck him, and in forty-eight hours he 
was no more. A baronetcy was conferred on his son. A marble 
statue was placed in St Paul’s as the national memorial of bne 
Who has been declared to be the noblest man that has lived and 
died for the good of India. 

His biography was begun by Sir Herbert Edwardes, andTompleted 
(2 vols. 1872) by Herman Merivale. See also J. J. McLeod Innes, 
Sir Henry Lawrence (“ Rulers of India ” series), 1898. ■ ■ 

LAWRENCE, JOHN LAIRD MAIR LAWRENCE, ist Baron 
(1811-1879), viceroy and governor-general of India, was born 
at Richmond, Yorkshire, on the 24th of March 181 1. His father, 
■Colonel Alexander Lawrence, volunteered for the forlorn hope 
at Seringapatam in presence of Baird and of Wellington, whose 
friend he became. His mother, Letitia Knox, was a collateral 
descendant of John Knox. To this couple were born twelve 
children, of whom three became famous in India, Sir George 
St Patrick, Sir Henry (q.v.) and Lord Lawrence. Irish Pro- 
testants, the boys were trained at Foyle college, Derry, and at 
Clifton, and received Indian appointments from their mother’s 
cousin, John Hudleston, who had been the friend of Schwartz 
in Tanjore. In 1829, when only seventeen, John Lawrence 
landed at Calcutta as a civilian; he mastered the Persian 
: language at the college of Fort William, and was sent to Delhi,*' 
on his own application, as assistant to the collector. The position 
was the most dangerous and difficult to which a Bengal civilian 
could be appointed at that time. The titular court of the pen- 
j; sioner who represented the Great Mogul was the centre of that 
disaffection and sensuality which found their opportunity in. 
1857. A Mussulman rabble filled the city. The district around, 
stretching from the desert of Rajputana to the Jumna, was 
slowly .recovering from the anarchy to which Lord Lake had 
given the first blow. When not administering justice in the city 
courts or under the village tree, John Lawrence was scouring 
the country after the marauding Meos and Mahommedan free- 
booters. His keen insight and sleepless energy at once detected 
the murderer of his official superior, William Fraser, in 1835, 
in the person of Shams-uddin Khan, the nawab of Loharu, 
whose father had been raised to the principality by Lake, and 
the assassin was executed. The first twenty years, from 1829 
to 1849, during which John Lawrence acted as the magistrate 
and land revenue collector of the most turbulent and backward 
portion of the Indian empire as it then was, formed the period 
of the reforms of Lord William IJentinck. To what became 
the lieutenant-governorship of the North-Western (now part 
of the United) Provinces Lord Wellesley had promised the same 
permanent settlement of the land-tax which Lord Cornwallis 
had made with the large landholders or zemindars of Bengal. 
The court of directors, going to the opposite extreme, had 
sanctioned leases for only five years, so that agricultural progress 
was arrested. In 1833 Merttins Bird and James Thomason, 
introduced the system of thirty years’ leases based on a careful 
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survey ot every estate by trained civilians, and on the mapping 
of every village holding by native subordinates. These ' two 
revenue officers created a, school of enthusiastic economists who 
rapidly registered and assessed an area as large as that of Great 
Britain, with a rural population of twenty-three millions. Of 
that school John Lawrence proved the most ardent and the most 
renowned. Intermitting his work at Delhi, he became land 
revenue settlement officer in the district of Etawah, and there 
began, by buying out or getting rid of the talukdars, to realize 
the ideal which he did much to create throughout the rest of 
his career^-a country “ thickly cultivated by a fat contented 
yeomanry, each man riding his own horse, sitting under his own 
fig-tree, and enjoying his rude family comforts/’ This and a 
quiet persistent hostility to the oppression of the people by their 
chiefs formed the two features of his administrative policy 
throughout life. 

It was fortunate for the British power that, when the first 
Sikh War broke out, John Lawrence was still collector of Delhi. 
The critical engagements at Ferozeshah, following Moodkee, 
and. hardly redeemed by Aliwal, left the British army somewhat 
exhausted at the gate of the Punjab, in front of the Sikh en- 
trenchments oh the Sutlej. For the first seven weeks of 1846 
there poured into camp; day by day, the supplies and munitions 
of war which this one man raised and pushed forward, with , 
all the influence acquired during fifteen years of an iron yet 
sympathetic rule in the land between the Jumna and the Sutlej. 
The crowning victory of Sobraon was the result, and at thirty- 
five Lawrence became commissioner of the Jullundur Doab, the 
fertile belt of hill and dale stretching from the Sutlej north to 
the Indus. The still youthful civilian did for the newly annexed 
territory what he had long before accomplished in and around 
Delhi. He restored it to order, without one regular soldier. 
By the fascination of, his personal influence he organized levies' 
of the Sikhs who had just been defeated, led them now against 
a chief in the upper hills and now to storm the fort of a raja in 
the lower, till he so welded the people into a loyal mass that 
he was ready to Repeat the service of 1846 when/three years 
after, the second Sikh War ended in the conversion of the Punjab 
up to Peshawar into a British province. 

1 Lord Dalhousie had to devise a government for a warlike 
population now numbering twenty-three millions, and covering 
an area little less than that of the United Kingdom. The first 
results were not hopeful; and it was not till John Lawrence 
became chief commissioner, and stood alone face to face with 
the chiefs and people and ring fence of still untamed border 
tribes, that there became possible the most successful experi- 
ment in the art of civilizing turbulent millions which * history 
presents. The province was mapped out into districts; now ; 
■numbering thirty-two, in addition to thirty-six tributary states, 
-small and great. To each the thirty years’ leases of the north- ; 
west settlement were applied, after a patient survey and assess- 
ment by skilled officials ever in the saddle or the tent. The 
revenue was raised on principles so fair to the peasantry that 
Ranjit Singh’s exactions were reduced' by a fourth, while agri- 
cultural improvements were encouraged. For the first time 
in its history since the earliest Aryan settlers had been over- 
whelmed by successive waves of invaders, the soil of the Punjab 
came to have a marketable value, which every year of British 
rule has increased. A stalwart police was organized;, roads 
were cut through every district, and canals were constructed. : 
Commerce followed on increasing cultivation and communica- 
tions, courts brought justice to every man’s door, and crime hid 
its head. The adventurous and warlike spirits, Sikh and Mahom- 
medan, found a career in the new force of irregulars directed 
by the chief commissioner himself, while the Afghan, Dost 
Mahommed, kept within his own fastnesses, and the long extent 
of frontier at the foot of the passes was patrolled. 

• •• Seven years of such work prepared the lately hostile and 
always anarchic Punjab under such a pilot as John Lawrence 
not only to weather the storm of 1857 but to lead the older 
provinces into 1 port. On the 1 2th of May the news of the 
tragedies at Meerut and Delhi reached him at Rawalpindi. The 


position was critical in the last degree, for of ! 50,000 native 
soldiers 38,000 were Hindustanis of the very class that had 
mutinied' elsewhere, and the B ritish troops Were few and scattered. 
For five days the fate of the Punjab hung upon a thread, for 
the question was, “ Could the 12,000 Punjabis be trusted and 
the 38,000 Hindustanis be disarmed?” Not an hour wa-s lost 
in beginning the disarming at Lahore; and, as One by one the 
Hindustani corps succumbed to the epidemic of mutiny, the 
sepoys were deported or disappeared, or swelled the military 
rabble in and around the city of Delhi. The remembrance of 
the ten years’ war which had closed only in 1849, a bountiful 
harvest, the old love of battle, the offer of good pay, but /above 
all, the personality of Lawrence and his officers, raised' the 
Punjabi force into a new army of 59,000 men, and induced the 
non-combatant classes to subscribe to a 6% loan. , Delhi wa? 
invested,; but for three months the rebel city did not faff. Under 
John Nicholson, Lawrence sent oh still more men to the. siege, 
till every available European and faithful native /soldier/ Was 
there, while a movable column swept the- country; f and; the 
border; was kept; by; an improvised militia. At. length, when 
even in the Punjab confidence became doubt, arid doubt distrust, 
and that was passing; into disaffection, John Lawrence wa& ready 
to consider whether we should not give up the Peshawar valley 
to the Afghans as a last resource, and send its garrison to recruit 
the force around Delhi. Another Week and that alternative 
must have been faced. But on the 20th of September the; city 
and palace of Delhi were again in British hands, and the chief 
commissioner and his officers united in ascribing; “ to the Lord 
our God all the praise due for nerving the hearts of our states- 
men and the arms of our soldiers.” As Sir John Lawrence, 
Bart., G.C.B., with the thanks of parliament,, the gratitude 
of his country, and a life . pension of £ 2000 a, year in addition 
to his ordinary pension of £1000, the “ saviour of India ?’; ref 
turned home in 1859. After guarding the interests of India 
and its people as a member of the secretary of state’s council^ 
he was sent out again in. 1864 as viceroy and governor-general 
on the death of Lord Elgin. If no great crisis enabled Lawrence 
to increase his reputation, his five years’ administration of the 
whole Indian empire was worthy of the ruler of, the Punjabi 
His foreign policy has become a subject of imperial ; interest, 
his name being associated with the “ close border ” as opposed 
to the “ forward ” policy; while his internal administration 
was remarkable for financial prudence, a j ealous regard foryfih e 
good of the masses of the people and of the British soldiers; 
and a generous interest in education, especially in its Christian 
aspects. ' -U C. ; ■. : . . : 

When in 1854; Dost Mahommed, weakened by the antagonism 
of his brothers in Kandahar, arid by the interference: of , Persia), 
sent his: son to Peshawar to make a treaty, Sir John Lawrence 
was opposed to any : entangling relation with the Afghans after 
the experience of 1838-1842, but he obeyed Lord -Dalhousie 
so far as to sign a treaty of perpetual peace and friendship. 
His ruling idea, the fruit, of long and sad experience, was that 
de facto powers only should be recognized beyond; the frontier. 
When in 1863 Dost Mahommed’s death let loose the factions of 
Afghanistan he acted on this policy to such an extent : that he 
recognized both; the sons, Afzul Khan and Shere Ali, at different 
times, and the latter fully only when he had made himself master 
of all his father’s kingdom. The steady advance of Russia from 
the north, notwithstanding the G^rtchakov circular of - 1864, led 
to severe criticism of this cautious “ buffer ” policy Whibh he 
justified under the term of “ masterly inactivity.” But he Was 
ready to receive Shere Ali in Conference, and to aid him iri ooffi 
solidating his power after it had beeri established arid maiiitkiriCd 
for a time, when his term of office came to an end and it -fell tb 
Lord Mayo, his successor, to hold the Umballa conference ! in 
1869. When, nine years after/ the second - Afghan War Was 
precipitated, the retired viceroy gave the last days Of his: life to an 
unsparing exposure, in the House of Lords and in the press, of 
a policy which he had striven to prevent in its inception, and 
which he did not Cease to denounce in its course and conseqUerices: 

On his final return to Eriglarid early in 1869; after foirty 'y^a^ 
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service in and for India, ■“ the great proconsul of our English 


Christian empire ” was created Baron Lawrence of the Punjab, 
and of Grately, Hants. He assumed the same, arms and crest as 
those of his brother Henry, with a.Pathan and a Sikh trooper as 
supporters, and took as his motto “Be ready,” his brother’s 
being “ Never give in.” For ten years he gave himself to the 
work of the London school board, of which he was the. first 
chairman, and of the Church missionary society. Towards the 
end his eyesight failed, and on the 27th of June 1879 he died at 
the age of sixty-eight. He was buried in the nave of Westminster 
Abbey, beside Clyde, Outram and Livingstone. He had married 
the daughter of the Rev. Richard Hamilton, Harriette-Katherine, 
who survived him, and he was succeeded as 2nd baron by his 
eldest son, John Hamilton Lawrence (b. 1846). 

See Bosworth Smith, Life of Lord Lawrence (1885); Sir Charles 
Aitchison, Lord Lawrence (“ Rulers of India ” series, 1892) ; L. J. 
Trotter, Lord Lawrence (1880) ; and F. M. Holmes, Four Heroes of 
India. 

LAWRENCE, STRINGER (1697-1775), English soldier, was 
born at Hereford on the 6th of March 1697. He seems to have 
entered the army in 1727 and served in Gibraltar and Flanders, 
subsequently taking part in the battle of Culloden. In 1748, 
with the rank of major and the reputation of an experienced 
soldier, he went out to India to command the East India Com- 
pany’s troops. Dupleix’s schemes for the French conquest of 
southern India were on the point of taking effect, and not long 
after his arrival at Fort St David, Stringer Lawrence was actively 
engaged. He successfully foiled an attempted French surprise 
at Cuddalore, but subsequently was captured by a French cavalry 
patrol at Ariancopang near Pondicherry and kept prisoner till 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. In 1749 he was in command at the 
capture of Devicota. On this occasion Clive served under him 
and a life-long friendship began. On one occasion, when Clive 
had become famous, he honoured the creator of the Indian army 
by refusing to accept a sword of honour unless one was voted to 
Lawrence also. In 1750 Lawrence returned to England, but 
in 1752 he was back in India. Here he found Clive in command 
of a force intended for the relief of Trichinopoly. As senior 
officer Lawrence took over the command, but was careful to allow 
Clive every credit for his share in the subsequent operations, 
which included the relief of Trichinopoly and the surrender of 
the entire French besieging force. In 1752 with an inferior force 
he defeated the French at Bahur (Behoor) and in 1753 again 
relieved Trichinopoly. For the next seventeen months he 
fought a series of actions in defence of this place, finally arranging 
a three months’ armistice, which was afterwards converted into 
a conditional treaty. He had commanded in chief up to the 
arrival of the first detachment of regular fortes of the crown. 
In 1757 he served in the operations against Wandiwash, and in 
1758-1759 was in command of Fort St George during the siege 
by the: French under Lally. In 1759 failing health compelled 
him to return to England. He resumed his command in 1761 
as major-general and commander-in-chief. Clive supplemented 
his old friend’s inconsiderable income by settling on him an 
annuity of £500 a year. In 1765 he presided over the board 
charged with arranging the reorganization of the Madras army, 
and he finally retired the following year. He died in London on 
the 10th of January 1775. The East India Company erected a 
monument to his memory in Westminster Abbey. 

See Biddulph, Stringer Lawrence (1901). 

.LAWRENCE, SIR THOMAS (1769-1830), English painter, 
was born at Bristol on the 4th of May 1769. His father was an 
innkeeper, first at Bristol and afterwards at Devizes, and at 
the age of six Thomas was already shown off to the guests of 
the Black Boar as an infant prodigy who could, sketch their 
likenesses and declaim speeches from Milton. In 1779 the elder 
Lawrence had to leave Devizes, having failed in business,, 
and the precocious talent of the son, who had gained a sort 
of reputation, along the Bath road, became the support of 
the family. His debut as a crayon portrait painter was made 
at Oxford, where he was well patronized, and in 1782 the family 
settled in Bath, where the young artist soon found himself fully 
employed in taking crayon likenesses of the fashionables of the 


place at a guinea or a guinea and a half a head. In 17 84 he 
gained the prize and silver-gilt palette of the Society of Arts for a 
crayon drawing after Raphael’s “ Transfiguration,” and presently 
beginning to paint in oil. Throwing aside the idea of going 
on the stage which he had for a short time entertained, he came 
to London in 1787, was kindly received by Reynolds, and entered 
as a student at the Royal Academy. He began to exhibit almost 
immediately, and his reputation increased so rapidly that he 
became an associate of the Academy in 1791. The death of Sir 
Joshua in 1792 opened the way to further successes. He was 
at once appointed painter to the Dilettanti society, and principal 
painter to the king in room of Reynolds. In 1794 he was a Royal 
Academician, and he became the fashionable portrait painter 
of the age, having as his sitters all the rank, fashion and talent 
of England, and ultimately most of the crowned heads of Europe. 
In 1815 he was knighted; in 1818 he went to Aix-la-Chapelle 
to paint the sovereigns and diplomatists gathered there, and 
visited Vienna and Rome, everywhere receiving flattering marks 
of distinction from princes, due as much to his courtly manners 
as to his merits as an artist. After eighteen months he returned 
to England, and on the very day of his arrival was chosen pres- 
ident of the Academy in room of West, who had died a few days 
before. This office he held from 1820 to his death on the 7th of 
January 1830. He was never married. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence had all the qualities of personal manner 
and artistic style necessary to make a fashionable painter, and 
among English portrait painters he takes a high place, though 
not as high as that given to him in his lifetime. His more 
ambitious works, in the classical style, such as his once celebrated 
“ Satan,” are practically forgotten. 

The best display of Lawrence’s work is in the Waterloo Gallery 
of Windsor, a collection of much historical interest. “ Master 
Lambton,” painted for Lord’Durham at the price of 600 guineas, is 
regarded as one of his best portraits, and a fine head in the National 
Gallery, London, shows his power to advantage. The Life and 
Correspondence of Sir T . Lawrence , by D. E. Williams, appeared in 
1-831. 

LAWRENCE, a city and the county-seat of Douglas county, 
Kansas, U.S.A., situated on both banks of the Kansas river, 
about 40 m. W. of Kansas City. Pop. (1890) .9997, (1900) 
10,862, of whom 2032 were negroes, (1910 census) 12,374. 
It is served by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the Union 
Pacific railways, both having tributary lines extending N. and S, 
Lawrence is surrounded by a good farming region, and is itself 
a thriving educational and commercial centre. Its site slopes 
up from the plateau that borders the river to the heights above, 
from which there is a view of rare beauty. Among the city’s 
principal public buildings are the court house and the Y.M.C.A. 
building. The university of. Kansas, situated on Mount Oread, 
overlooking the city, was, first opened in 1866, and in 1907-1908 
had a faculty of 105 and 2063 .students, including 702 women 
(see Kansas). Just S. of the city of Lawrence is Haskell institute 
(1884), one of the largest Indian schools in the country, main- 
tained for children of the tribal Indians by the national govern- 
ment* In 1907 the school had 813 students, of whom 313 were 
girls; it has an academic department, a business school and 
courses in domestic science, in farming, dairying and gardening, 
and in masonry, carpentry, painting, blacksmithing, waggon- 
making, shoemaking, steam-fitting, printing and other trades. 
Among the city’s manufactures are flour and grist mill products, 
pianos , and cement plaster. Lawrence, named in honour of 
Amos A. Lawrence, was founded by agents of the Massachusetts 
Emigrant Aid Company in July 1854, and during the Territorial 
period was the political centre of the free-state cause and the 
principal point against Which the assaults of the pro-slavery 
party were directed. It was first known as Wakarusa, from the 
creek by Which it lies. A town association was organized in 
September 1854 before any Territorial government had been 
established. In the next month some pro-slavery men presented 
claims to a part of the land, projected a rival town to be called 
Excelsior on the same site, and threatened violence; but when 
Lawrence had organized its “ regulators ” the pro-slavery men 
retired and later agreed to a compromise by which the town 
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site was limited to 640 acres. In December 1855 occurred the 
“ Wakarusa war.” A free-state man having been murdered 
for his opinions, a friend who threatened retaliation was arrested 
by the pro-slavery sheriff, S. J. Jones; he was rescued and taken 
to Lawrence; the. city disclaimed complicity, but Jones persuaded 
Governor Wilson Shannon that there was rebellion* and Shannon 
authorized a posse; Missouri responded, and a pro-slavery force 
marched on Lawrence. The governor found that I Lawrence 
had not resisted and would not resist the service of writs; by 
a written “ agreement ’’with the free-state leaders he therefore 
withdrew his sanction from the Missourians arid averted battle. 
The retreating Missourians committed some homicides. It was 
during this “ wrir ” that John Brown first took up arms with the 
free-state men. Preparations for another attack continued, 
particularly after Sheriff Jones, while serving writs in Lawrence, 
was wounded. On the 21st of May 1856, at the head of several: 
hundred Missourians, he occupied the city without resistance,) 
destroyed its printing offices and the free-state headquarters 
and pillaged private houses. In 1855 and again in 1857 the 
pro-slavery Territorial legislature passed an Act giving Lawrence 
a charter,, but the people of Lawrence would not recognize that 
“ bogus ” government, and on the 13th of July 1857, after an 
application to the Topeka free-state legislature for a charter 
had been denied, adopted a city charter of their own; Governor a 
W alker proclaimed this rebellion against the United States, 
appeared before the town in command of 400 United States 
dragoons and declared it under martial law; as perfect order 
prevailed, and there was no overt resistance* to Territorial law, 
the troops were withdrawn after a few weeks by order of President 
Buchanan, and in February 1858 the legislature passed an Act 
legalizing the city charter of July 1857. On the 21st of August 
1863 William C. Quantrell and some 400 mounted Missouri 
bushrangers surprised the sleeping town and murdered' 150 
citizens/ The city’s arms were in storage and no resistance was 
possible. This was the most distressing episode in all the 
turbulence of territorial days and border warfare in Kansas. 
A monument erected in 1895 commemorates the dead. After 
the free-state men gained control of the Territorial legislature in 
1857 the legislature regularly adjourned from Lecompton, the 
legal capital, to Lawrence, which wa£ practically the capital 
until the choice of Topeka under the Wyandotte constitution; 
The first railway to reach Lawrence was the Union Pacific in 
1864/ 

See F. W. Blackmar, “ The Annals of an Historic Town,” in the 
Annual Report of the American Historical Association for 1893 
(Washington, 1894). 

* LAWRENCE, a city, and one of the three county-seats (Salem 
and N e wburyport are the others) of Essex county, Massachusetts, 
U.-S.A., on both sides of the Merrimac river, about 30 m. from 
its mouth and about 26 m. N.N.W. of Boston. Pop. (1890) 
44,654, (1900) 62,559, of whom 28,577 were foreign-born (7058 
being Irish, 6999 French Canadians, 5131 English, 2465 
German* 1683 English Canadian), and (1910 census) 85,892. 
It 'is served by the Boston & Maine railroad and by 
electric railways to Andover, Boston, Lowell, Haverhill and 
Salem, Massachusetts, and to Nashua and Salem, New Hamp- 
shire. The city’s area of 6*54 sq. m. is about equally' divided: 
by the Merrimac, which is here crossed by a great stone dam 
900 ft. long* and, with a fall of 28 ft., supplies about 72,000 horse- 
power. Water from the river is carried to factories by a canal 
on each side of the river and parallel to it; the first canal was 
built on the north side in 1845-1847 and is 1 m. long; the 
canal on the south side is about fm. long, and was built several 
years later. There are large and well-kept public parks, a common 
(17 acres) with a soldiers’ monument, a free public library, 
with more than 50,000 volumes in 1907, a city hall, county and 
municipal court-houses, a county gaol and house of correction, 
a county industrial school and a state armoury. 

The value of the city’s factory product was $48,036,593 in 
1905* $41,741,980 in 1900. The manufacture of textiles is 
the most important industry ; in 1905 the city produced worsteds 
valued at $30,926,964 and cotton goods worth $5,745,611, 
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the worsted product being greater than that of any other American 
city. The Wood worsted mill here is said to be the largest single 
mill in the world. The history of Lawrence is largely the history 
of its textile mills. The town was formed in 1845 from parts of 
s Andover (S. of the Merrimac) and of Methuen (N. of the river), 
and it was incorporated as a town in 1847, being named in honour 
of Abbott Lawrence, a director of the Essex company, organised 
in 1845 (on the same day as the formation of the town), for the 
control of the water power and for the construction of . the great , 
dam across the Merrimac. The Bay* State woollen mills* 
which in 1858 became the. Washington mills, and the Atlantic 
cotton mills were both chartered in *846. The Pacific mills 
(1853) introduced from England in 1854 Lister conibs for worsted 
manufacture ; and the Washington, mills soon afterward began 
to make worsted dress goods. Worsted cloths for men’s wear 
seem to have been made first about 1870 at nearly the same time 
; in the Washington mills here,, in the Hockanum mills of Rock-' 
i ville, Connecticut, and in Wanskuck mills. Providence, Rhode 
Island. The Pembertonmiffs, built in 1853, collapsed and after- 
wards took fire on the 10th of January i860; 90 were killed 
and. hundreds severely in j ured . Lawrence was chartered as a 
city in 1853, and annexed a small part of Methuen in 1854 an i 
parts of Apdoyer and North Andover in 1879. 

See H. A. Wadsworth, History of Lawrence , Massachusetts 
(Lawrence, 1880).' ; ^ •. :: ' 

LAWRENCEBURG, a city and the county-seat of Dearborn 
county, Indiana, U.S.A., on the Ohio river, In the S.E. part 
of the state, 22 m. (by rail) W. of Cincinnati. Pop. (1890) 4284, 

; (1900) 4326 ' (413. foreign-born) ; (1910) 3930. Lawrenceburg is 
i served by the Baltimore & Ohio South-Western and the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St Louis railways, by the Cincinnati, 
Lawrenceburg & Aurora electric street railroad, and by river 
packets to Louisville arid Cincinnati. The city lies along the rivet 
and on higher, land rising 160 ft. above' river-level. It formerly 
had an important river trade with ’ New Orleans, beginning about 
1820 arid growing in volume after the city became the terminus 
of the Whitewater canal, begun in i 836. The place was laid out 
in 1802. In 1846 an .“ old ’’ and a “ new ” settlement were 
united, arid ’Lawrenceburg was chartered as a city. Lawrence- 
burg was flie birthplace of James B. Eads, the famous engineer, 
and of John Coit Spooner (b. 1843), a prominent Republican 
member of the United States Seriate frorii Wisconsin iri 1885- 
1891 and in 1897-1907 ; and the Presbyterian Church of. Law- 
: renceburg, was the first charge (1837-1839) of Henry Ward 
Beecher. , . . .,.••• ■ - v • • < ^ ■ 

I LAWSON, CECIL GORDON (1851^-1882), English* landscape 
painter, was the youngest son of William Lawson’ of Edinburgh, 
esteemed as a portrait painter. His mother also was known 
for her flower pieces. He was born near Shrewsbury on the 
3rd\ of December 1851,. Two of . his brothers (one of them, 
Malcolm, a clever musician arid song- writer) were trained as ; 
artists, and Cecil was from childhood devoted to art with the 
: intensity of a serious nature. Soon after his birth the Lawsons 
moved to London. Lawson’s first works were studies of fruit, 
flowers, &c., in the manner of W. Hunt ; followed by riverside • 
Chelsea subjects. His first exhibit at the Royal Academy 
(1870) was “Cheyne Walk,” and in 1871 he sent two other 
j Chelsea subjects. These, gained full recognition from .fellow*: 
: artists, if . not from the public.. Among his friends were now 
numbered Fred Walker, G. J. Pinwell and their associates. 

: F olio wing them , he made a certain number of drawings for 
wood-engraving. Lawson’s Chelsea pictures had been painted in 
somewhat low and sombre tones; in the “ Hymn to Spring ” 
•of 1872 (rejected by the Academy) he turned to a more joyous 
play of colour, helped by work in more romantic scenes in North 
Wales and Ireland. Early in 1874 he made a short tour in 
Holland, Belgium and Paris; and in the summer he painted 
his large “ Hop Gardens of England.” This was much praised 
at the Academy of 1876. But Lawson’s, triumph was with the 
great luxuriant canvas “ The Minister’s Garden,” exhibited 
in 1878 at the Grosvenor Gallery, and, now, in the Manchester 
Art Gallery. - This was followed by several works conceived 
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in a* -new anfd tragic mood; His health began to fail, but h 6 1 
worked on. He married in 1879 the daughter of Birnie Philip, 
and settled at Haslemere. His later subjects are from this 
neighbourhood; (the most famous being “ The August Moon,” 
now 'in the National Gallery of British Art) or from Yorkshire. 
Towards- the end' of 1881 he went to the Riviera, returned in the 
spring, .and died at Haslemere on the 10 th of June 1882. Lawson 
may be said to have restored to English landscape the tradition 
of "Gainsborough, Crbme and Constable, infused with an imagi- 
native intensity of his own. Among English landscape painters 
of th^ latter part of the 1 19th century his is in many respects 
the ; most interesting name. - 1 : 

: See E. :Gosse, Cecil Lawson, a Memoir (1883) ; Heseltine 
Owen. “ Jn Memoriam : Cecil Gordon Lawson,” Magazine of Art 

(1894). . . (L.B.) 

t4WS0pF, SIR «T 0 HN (d, 1665), British sailor, was born at 
Scarborough. , Joining the parliamentary navy in 1642, he 
accdmpanied Penn to the Mediterranean in 1650, where he 
seryed fpr some ; time, In 1652 he served under Blake in the 
i)utcb War and was present at the first action in the Downs and 
the!; battle of ' the Kentish Knock. At Portland, early in 1653, 
he was yice-admiralpf the red, and his ship was severely handled. 
Lawson took part in the battles of June and July in the following 
summer. In 1654-1955 he commanded in the. North Sea and! 
the Channel. Appointed in January 1655-1656 as Blake’s 
second-in-command, Lawson was a few weeks later summarily 
dismissed from his command, probably for political reasons. 
He was a Republican and Anabaptist, and therefore an enemy 
to Cromwell. It is not improbable that like Penn and others 
he was detected in correspondence with the exiled Charles IT., 
who certainly s hoped for his support. In 1657, along with 
Hamson- and others, he was arrested and, for a short time, 
imprisoned for conspiring against Cromwell. Afterwards he 
lived at Scarborough until the fall of Richard Cromwell’s govern- 
ment. During the troubled months which succeeded that event 
La w^ph, flying his. Sag as admiral of the Channel fleet, played a 
marked political • role. His ships escorted Charles to England, 
and he was soon 'afterwards knighted. Sent out in 1661 with 
Montagu, earl of Sandwich, to the Mediterranean, Lawson 
conducted a series of campaigns against the piratical states of 
the Algerian coast. Thence summoned to a command in the 
Dutch War, he was mor tally! wounded at Lowestoft. 1 He died 
on the - 29th of June 1665. 

. See, Char nock, Bwgraphia navalis, i. 20; Campbell, Lives of the 
Admirals,' : \i. ' 25 1 ; Penn ; , Life of Sir William Penn ; Pepys, Z>mry. 

LAWSON, SIR WILFRID, Bart. (1829-1906), English 
politician knd temperance leader, son of the 1st baronet (d. 1867), 
Was born on the 4th of September 1829. He was always an 
enthusiast in the cause of total abstinence, and in parliament, 
tb f ; which he was first elected in 1859 for Carlisle, he became 
its leading spokesman. In 1864 he first introduced his Permissive 
Bill, giving to a two-thirds majority in any district a veto upon 
the ‘ granting of licences for the sale of intoxicating liquors; 
and 'though this principle failed to be embodied in any act, he 
had' the satisfaction of seeing a resolution on its lines accepted 
by' a majority in the House of Commons in 1880, i88i and 1883. 
He lost his seat for Carlisle in 1865, but in 1868 was again returned 
as a supporter of Mr Gladstone, and was member till 1885; 
though defeated for the new Cockermouth division of Cumberland 
in 188 5, he won that seat in 1886, and he held it till the election 
of 1 poo 1 , when his violent opposition to the Boer War caused his 
d&featy but in 1903 lie was returned for the Camborne division 
of Cornwall and at the general election of 1906 was once more 
elected for his > old ' constituency in Cumberland. During all 
these <ye&rs he was the champion of the United Kingdom Alliance 
(founded ^ 3:853); °f which he became president; An extreme 
Radical, he also supported disestablishment, abolition of the 
House of Lords, and- disarmament. Though violent in the 
expression! of ' his opinions, Sir Wilfrid Lawson remained very 
popular for his own sake both in and out of the House of 
Gommdiis ; he became Well 1 known for his humorous vein, his 
faculty for composing topical doggerel being often exercised on 
questions of the day. He died on the 1st of July 1906. 


LAY, a word of several meanings. Apart from obsolete and 
dialectical usages, such as the ; East Anglian word meaning 
“ pond,” possibly cognate with Lat. -locus, pool or lake, or its. 
use inweaving for the batten of a loom, where it is a variant form ; 
of “ lath,” the chief uses are as follows: ( 1) A song or, more 
accurately, a short poem, lyrical or narrative, which could be' 
sung or accompanied by music; such were the romances sung 
by minstrels. Such an expression as the “ Lay of the Nibelungen ” 
is due to mistaken association of the word with Ger. Lied, song; 
which appears in Anglo-Saxon as leo fS. “ Lay ” comes from 
0 . Fr. Idi , of which the derivation is doubtful. The New English 
Dictionary rejects Celtic origins sometimes put forward, such as 
Ir. laoidh , Welsh llais, and takes O. Mid. and High Ger. leich 
as the probable source. (2) “ Non-clerical ” or “ unlearned.” 1 
In this sense “lay” comes directly from Fr.. lai (laique, the 
learned form nearer to the Latin, is now used) from Lat . laicus r i 
Gr. Xatx6s, of or belonging to the people - (Xao$,v Attic X€cbs). : 
The word is now specially applied to persons who are not in 
orders, and more widely to those who do not belong to other 
learned professions, particularly the law and medicine. The 
New English Dictionary quotes two examples from versions of 
the Bible. In the Douai version of 1 Sam. xxi. 4, Ahimelech 
tells David that he has “ no lay bread at hand but only holy 
bread ”; here the Authorized Version has “ common bread,” 
the Vulgate laicos panes. In Coverdale’s version of Acts iv. 13, 1 
the high priest and his kindred marvel at Peter and John as 
being “ unlearned and lay people ”; the Authorized Version 
has “ unlearned and ignorant men.” In a cathedral of the 
Church of England “ lay clerks ” and “ lay vicars ” sing such 
portions of the service as may be performed by laymen and 
clergy in minor orders. “Lay readers ” are persons who are 
granted a commission by the bishop to perform certain religious- 
duties in a particular parish. The commission remains in force 
until it is revoked by the bishop or his successors, or till there 
is a new incumbent in the parish, when it has to be renewed. 
In a religious order a “ lay brother ” is freed from duties at 
religious services performed by the other members, and from 
their studies, but is bound by vows of obedience and chastity 
and serves the order by manual labour. For “ lay impropriator ” 
see Appropriation, and for “lay rector” see Rector and 
Tithes; see further Laymen, Houses of. (3) “Lay” as a 
verb mearis “ to make to lie down,” “ to place upon the ground,” 
&c. The past tense is “ laid ”; it is vulgarly confused with the 
verb “ to lie,” of which the past is “ lay.” The common root 
of both “ lie ” and “ lay ” is represented by 0 . Teut. leg; 
cf. Dutch leggen , Ger. legen, and Eng. “ledge.” 1 (4) “ Lay- 
figure ” is the name commonly given to articulated figures of 
human beings or animals, made of wood, papier-mache or other 
materials; draped and posed, such figures serve as models for 
artists (see Models, Artists). The word has no connexion with. 
“ to lay,” to place in position, but is an adaptation of the word 
“ layman,” commonly used with this meaning in the 1 8th 
century. This was adapted from Dutch leeman (the older form 
is ledenman) and meant an “ articulated or jointed man ” from 
led, now lid, a joint; cf. Ger. Gliedermann. 

LAYA, JEAN LOUIS (1761-1833), French dramatist, was 
born in Paris on the 4th of December 1761 and died in August 
1833. He wrote his first comedy in collaboration With Gabriel 
M. J. B. Legouve in 1785, but the piece, though accepted by 
the Comedie Frangaise, was never represented. In 1789 he 
produced a plea for religious toleration in the form of, a five-act ' 
tragedy in verse, Jean Colas; the injustice of the disgrace cast; 
on a family by the crime of one of its members formed the theme 
of Les Dangers de Vopinion (1790) ; but it is by his Ami des 
lois (1793) that Laya is remembered. This energetic protest 
against mob-rule, with its scarcely veiled characterizations of, 
Robespierre as Nomophage and of Marat as Duricr&ne, was- 
an act of the highest courage, for the play was produced at 
the Theatre Frangais (temporarily Theatre de la Nation) only 

1 The verb “ to lie,” to speak falsely, to tell a falsehood, is in 
O. Eng. leogan; it appears in most Teutonic languages, e.g. Dutch 
lugen, Ger. lilgen. ■ 
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nineteen days before the execution of Louis XVI. Ten days after 
its first production the piece was prohibited by the commune, 
but the public demanded its representation; the mayor of 
Paris was compelled to appeal to the convention, and the piece 
was played while some 30,600 Parisians guarded the hall. Laya 
went into hiding, and several persons convicted of having a copy 
of the obnoxious play in their possession were guillotined. At 
the end of the Terror Laya returned to Paris. In 1813 he re- 
placed Delille in the Paris chair of literary history and French 
poetry ; he was admitted to the Academy in 1817. Laya pro- 
duced in 1797 Les Deux Stuarts] and in 1799 Falkland, the title- 
role of which provided Talma with one of his finest oppor- 
tunities. Laya’s works, which chiefly owe their interest to the 
circumstances attending their production, were collected in 
1836-1837. 

See Notice biographique sur J. L. Laya (1833);^ Ch. Nodier, 
Discours de reception, 26th December 1833); Welschinger, Thedtre 
de la revolution (1880). . ; ' 

LAYAMON, early English poet, was the author of a chronicle 
Of Britain entitled Brut, a paraphrase of the Brut d’Angleterre 
by Wace, a native of Jersey, who is also known as the author 
of the Roman de Rou. The excellent edition of Layamon by Sir 
F. Madden (Society of Antiquaries, London, 1847) should be 
consulted. All that is known concerning Layamon is derived 
from two extant MSS., which present texts that often vary 
considerably, and it is necessary to understand their comparative 
value before any conclusions can be drawn. The older text 
(here called the A-text) lies very near thO original text, which 
is unfortunately lost, though it now and then omits lines which 
are absolutely necessary to the sense. The later text (here called 
the B-text) represents a later recension of the original version 
by another writer who frequently omits couplets, and alters 
the language by the substitution of better-known words for 
such as seemed to -be obsolescent; e.g. harme (harm) in place 
of balewe (bale) , and dead in place of fete (fated to die, or dead). 
Hence little reliance can be placed on the B-text, its chief merit 
being that it sometimes preserves couplets Which seem to have 
been accidentally omitted in A; besides which, it affords a 
valuable commentary on the original version. 

We learn from the brief prologue that Layamon was a priest 
among the people, and was the son of Leovenath (a late spelling 
of A.-S. Leofnoth); also, that he lived at Ernley, at a noble 
church on Severn bank, close by Radstone. This is certainly 
Areley Regis, or Areley Kings, close by Redstone rock and 
ferry, 1 m. to the S. of Stourport in Worcestershire. The B-text 
turns Layamon into the later form Laweman, i.e. Law-man, 
Correctly answering to Chaucer Y“ Man of Lawe,” though here 
apparently used as a mere name. It also ‘turns Leovenath into 
Leuca, i.e. Leofeca, a diminutive of Leofa, which is itself a pet- 
name for Leofnoth; so that there is no real contradiction. But 
it absurdly substitutes “ with the good knight,” which is practi- 
cally meaningless, for “ at a noble church.” ' : 

We know no more about Layamon except that he was a 
great lover of books; and that he procured three books in 
particular which he prized above others, “ turning over the 
leaves, and beholding them lovingly:” These were: the 
English book that St Beda made; another in Latin that 
St Albin and St Austin made; whilst the third was made 
by a French clerk named Wace, who (in 1155) gave a copy to 
the noble Eleanor, who was queen of the high king Henry (i.e. 
Henry II.). 

The first of these really means the Anglo-Saxon translation 
of Beda’s Ecclesiastical History, which begins with the words: 
“ Ic Beda, Cristes theow,” i.e. “ I, Beda, Christ’s servant.” 
The second is a strange description of the original of the transla- 
tion, i.e. Albinus Beda’s own Latin book, the second paragraph 
of which begins with the words: “ Auctor ante omnes atque 
adiutor opusculi huius Albinus Abba reverentissimus vir per 
omnia doctissimus extitit ”; which Layamon evidently mis- 
understood. As to the share of St Augustine in this work, 
sCe Book I., chapters 23-34, and Book II., chapters 1 and 2, 
which are practically all Concerned with him arid occupy more 
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than a tenth of the whole work. The third book was Wace’s 
poem, Brut d* Angleterre. But we find that although Layamon 
had ready access to all three of these works, he soon settled 
down to the translation of the third, without troubling much 
about the others. His chief obligation to Beda is for the well- 
known story about Pope Gregory and the English captives at 
Rome; see Layamon, vol. iii. 180. 

It is impossible to enter here upon a discussion of the numerous 
points of interest which a proper examination of this vast uiid 
important work would present to any careful inquirer. Only 
! a few bare results can be here enumerated. The A-text may 
be ;dated about 1205, and the B-text (practically by another 
writer) about 1275. Both texts, the former especially, are 
remarkably free from admixture with words of French origin; 
the lists that have been given hitherto are inexact, but it may 
| be said that the number of French words in the A-text can hardly 
; exceed 100, or in the B-text 160* E a y amon ’s work is largely 
original; Wace’s Brut contains 15,300 lines, and Layamon’s 
32,246 lines of a similar length; and many of Layamon’s 
additions to Wace are notable, such as his story “ regarding the 
fairy elves at Arthur’s birth, and his transportation by them after 
death in a boat to Avalon, the abode of Argante, their queen ”; 
see Sir F. Madden’s pref. p. xv. Wace’s Brut i s almost wholly 
a translation of the Latin chronicle concerning the early history 
of Britain by Geoffrey of Monmouth, who said that he obtained 
: his materials from a manuscript written in Welsh. The name 
Brut is the French form of Brutus, who was the fabulous grand- 
, son of Ascainius, and great-grandson of Aeneas of Troy, the hero 
; 6f Virgil’s Aeneid. After many adventures, this Brutus arrived 
in England; founded Troynovant or New Troy (better known 
as London), and was the progenitor of a long line of British 
kings, among whom were Locrine, Bladud, Leir, Gorboduc, 
Ferrex and Porrex, Lud, Cymbeline, Constantine, Vortigern, 
Uther and Arthur; and from this mythical Brutus the name 
Brut was transferred so as to denote the entire chronicle of this 
: British history. Layamon gives the whole story, from the time 
of Brutus to that of Cadwalader, who may be identified with the 
Caed walla of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle , baptized by Pope 
Sergius in the year 688. Both texts of Layamon are in a south- 
western dialect; the A-text in particular shows the Wessex 
dialect of earlier times (commonly called Anglo-Saxon) in a 
much later form, and we can hardly doubt that the author, 
as he intimates, could read the old version of Beda intelligently. 
The remarks upon the B-text in Sir F. Madden’s preface are not 
to the point;' the peculiar spellings to which he refers (such as 
same for shame) are by no means due to any confusion with the 
Northumbrian dialect; but rather to the usual vagaries of a scribe 
who knew French better than English, and had some difficulty 
in acquiring the English pronunciation and in representing' 
it accurately. At the same time, he was not strong in English 
grammar, and was apt to confuse the plural form with the 
singular in the tenses of verbs; and this is the simple explanation 
of most of the examples of so-called “ nunnation ” in this poena 
(such as the use of wolden for wolde), which only existed in 
writing and must not be seriously considered as representing real 
spoken sounds. The full proof of this would occupy too much 
space; but it should be noticed that, in many instances, “this 
pleonastic n has been struck out or erased by a second hand.” 
In other instances it has escaped notice, and that is all that need 
be said. The peculiar metre of the poem has been sufficiently 
treated by J. Schipper. An abstract of the poem has been 
given by Henry Morley; and good general criticisms of it by 
B. ten Brink and others. 

See Layamon's Brut , or a Chronicle of Britain ; a Poetical 
Semi-Saxon Paraphrase of the Brut of Wace;.,. .by Sir F. Madden 
(1847) ; B. ten Brink, Early English Literature, trans. by H.M. Kennedy 
(in Bohn’s Standard Library, 1885); H Morley, English Writers, 
vol. iii. (1888); J. Schipper, Englische Metrik, i. (Bonn, 1882), E. 
Guest, A History of English Rhythms (new ed. by W. W. Skeat, 1882) , 
Article “ Layamon,” in the Diet. Nat. Biog.\ Six Old English 
Chronicles , including Gildas, Nennius and Geoffrey of Monmouth (in 
Bohn’s Antiquarian Library); Le Roux de Lincy , Le Roman de Brut, 
par Wace , avec un commentaire et des notes (Rouen, 1836-1838), 
I E. Matzner, Altenglische Sprachproben (Berlin, 1867), (W. W. S.) . 
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LA YARD, SIR AUSTEN HENRY (1817-1894), British author 
and diplomatist; the excavator of Nineveh, was born in Paris 
on the 5th of March 1817. The Layards were of Huguenot 
descent. His father, Henry P. J. Layard, of the Ceylon Civil 
Service, was the son of Charles Peter Layard, dean of Bristol, 
and grandson of Daniel Peter Layard, the physician. Through 
his mother, a daughter olNathaniel Austen, banker, of Ramsgate, 
he inherited Spanish blood. This strain of cosmopolitanism 
must have been greatly strengthened by the circumstances of his 
education. Much of his boyhood was spent in Italy, where he 
received part of his schooling, and acquired a taste for the fine 
arts. and a love of travel; but he was at school also in England, 
France and Switzerland. After spending nearly six years in 
the office of his uncle, Benjamin Austen, a solicitor, he was 
tempted to leave England for Ceylon by the prospect of obtaining 
an appointment in the civil service, and he started in 1839 with 
the intention of making an overland journey across Asia. After 
wandering for many months, chiefly in Persia, and having 
abandoned his intention of proceeding to Ceylon, he returned 
in 1842 to Constantinople, where he made the acquaintance of 
Sir Stratford Canning, the British ambassador, who employed 
him in various unofficial diplomatic missions in European Turkey. 
In 1845, encouraged and assisted by Canning, Layard left Con- 
stantinople to make those explorations among the ruins of 
Assyria with which his name is chiefly associated. This expedi- 
tion was in fulfilment of a design which he had formed, when, 
during his former travels in the East, his curiosity had been 
greatly excited by the ruins of Nimrud on the Tigris, and by the 
great mound of Kuyunjik, near Mosul, already partly excavated 
by Botta. Layard remained in the neighbourhood of Mosul, 
carrying on excavations at Kuyunjik and Nimrud, and in- 
vestigating the condition of various tribes, until 1847; and, 
returning to England in 1848, published Nineveh and its Remains: 
with an Account of a Visit to theChaldaean Christians of Kurdistan , 
and the Yezidis, or Devil-worshippers ; and an Inquiry into the 
M anners and A rts of the A ncient A s Syrians ( 2 vols. , 1 848- 1 849) .To 
illustrate the antiquities described in this work he published a 
large folio volume of Illustrations of the Monuments of Nineveh 
(1849). After spending a few months in England, and receiving 
the degree of D.C.L. from the university of Oxford, Layard 
returned to Constantinople as attache to the British embassy, 
and, in August 1849, started on a second expedition, in the course 
of which he extended his investigations to the ruins of Babylon 
and the mounds of southern Mesopotamia. His record of this 
expedition Discoveries in the Ruins of Nineveh, and Babylon , 
which was illustrated by another folio volume, called A Second 
Series of the Monuments of Nineveh , was published in 1853. 
During these expeditions, often in circumstances of great 
difficulty, Layard despatched to England the splendid specimens 
which now form the greater part of the collection of Assyrian 
antiquities in the British Museum. Apart from the archaeo- 
logical value of his work in identifying Kuyunjik as the site of 
Nineveh, and in providing a great mass of materials for scholars 
to work upon, these two books of Layard’s are among the best- 
written books of travel in the language. 

Layard now turned to politics. Elected as a Liberal member 
for Aylesbury in 1852, he was for a few weeks under-secretary 
for foreign affairs, but afterwards freely criticized the govern- 
ment, especially in connexion with army administration. He 
was present in the Crimea during the war, and was a member of 
the committee appointed to inquire into the conduct of the 
expedition. In 1855 he refused from Lord Palmerston an office 
not connected with foreign affairs, was elected lord rector of 
Aberdeen university, and on 15th June moved a resolution in the 
House of Commons (defeated by a large majority) declaring that 
in public appointments merit had been sacrificed to private 
influence and an adherence to routine. After being defeated 
at Aylesbury in 1857, he visited India to investigate the causes 
of the Muting. He unsuccessfully contested York in 1859, but 
was elected for Southwark in i860, and from 1861 to 1866 was 
under-secretary for foreign affairs in the, successive administra- 
tions of Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell. In 1866 he 
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was appointed a trustee of the ; British , Museum, and in 1868 
chief, commissioner of works in W. E. Gladstone’s government 
and a member of the Privy Council. He retired from parliament 
in 1869, on being sent as envoy extraordinary to Madrid, In 
1877 he was appointed by Lord Beaconsfield ambassador at 
Constantinople, where he remained until Gladstone’s return to 
power in 1880, when he finally retired from public life. In 1878, 
on the occasion of the Berlin conference, he received the grand 
cross of the Bath. Layard’s political life was somewhat stormy. 
His manner was brusque, and his advocacy of the causes which 
he had at heart, though always perfectly sincere, was vehement 
to the point sometimes of recklessness. Layard retired to 
Venice, where he devoted much of his time to collecting pictures 
of the Venetian school, and to writing on Italian art. On this 
subject he was a disciple of his friend G. Morelli, whose views 
he embodied in his revision of. F. Kugler’s Handbook of Painting , 
Italian Schools (1887). He wrote also an introduction to Miss 
Ffoulkes’s translation of Morelli’s Italian Painters (1892-1893), 
and edited that part of Murray’s Handbook of Rome (1894) 
which deals with pictures. In 1887 he published, from notes 
taken at the time, a record of his first journey to the East; 
entitled Early Adventures in Persia , Susiana and Babylonia. 
An abbreviation of this work, which as a book of travel is even 
more delightful than its predecessors, was published in 1894, 
shortly after the author’s death, with a brief introductory notice 
by Lord Aberdare, Layard also from time to time contributed 
papers to various learned societies* including the Huguenot 
Society, of which he was first president. He died in London on 
the 5th of July 1894. (A. Gl.) 

LAYMEN, HOUSES OF, deliberative assemblies of the laity of 
the Church of England, one for the province of Canterbury, 
and the other for the province of York. That of Canterbury 
was formed in 1886, and that of York shortly afterwards. They 
are merely consultative bodies, and the primary intention of 
their foundation was to associate the laity in the deliberations 
of convocation. They have no legal status. The members 
are elected by the various diocesan conferences, which, are 
in turn elected by the laity of their respective parishes or rural 
deaneries. Ten members are appointed for the diocese of London, 
six for each of the dioceses of Winchester, Rochester, Lichfield and 
Worcester; and four for each of the remaining dioceses. The 
president of each house has the discretionary power of appointing 
additional laymen, not exceeding ten in number. 

LAYNEZ (or Lainez), DIEGO (1512-1565), the second general 
of the Society of Jesus, was born in Castile, and after studying 
at Alcala joined Ignatius of Loyola in Paris, being one of the 
six who with Loyola in August 1534 took the vow of missionary 
work in Palestine in. the Montmartre church. This plan fell 
through, and Laynez became professor of scholastic theology at 
Sapienza. After the order had been definitely established (1540) 
Laynez was sent to Germany. He was one of the pope’s theo- 
logians at the council of Trent (q.v.), where he played a weighty 
and decisive part. When Loyola died in 1556 Laynez acted as 
vicar of the society, and two years later became general. Before 
his death at Rome, on the 19th of January 1565, he had immensely 
strengthened the despotic constitution of the order and developed 
its educational activities (see Jesuits). 

His Disputationes Tridentinae were published in 2 volumes in 
1886. Lives by Michel d’Esne (DoUai, 1597) and Pet. Ribadeneira 
(Madrid, 1592; Lat. trans. by A. Schott, Antwerp, 1598). See also 
H. Muller, Les Origines de la Compagnie de Jesus: Ignace et Lainez 
(1898). 

, LAZAR, one afflicted with the disease of leprosy ( q.v .). The 
term, is an adaptation in medieval Latin of the name of Lazarus 
(q.v.), in Luke xvi. 20, who was supposed to be a leper. The 
word was not confined to persons suffering from leprosy; thus 
Caxton (The Life of Charles the Great, 37), “there attelaste were 
guarysshed and heled viij lazars of the palesey.” 

Lazaretto or Lazar-House is a hospital for the reception of 
poor persons suffering from the plague, leprosy or other infectious 
or contagious diseases. A peculiar use of “ lazaretto ” is found 
in the application of the term, now obsolete, tp a place in the 
after-part of a merchant vessel for the storage of provisions, &c. 
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Lazzarone , a name now often applied generally to beggars/ is 
an Italian term, particularly used of the poorest class of 
Neapolitans, who, without any fixed abode, live by odd jobs and 
fishing, but chiefly by begging. 

LAZARITES (Lazarists or Lazarians), the popular names of 
the “ Congregation of Priests of the Mission ” in the Roman 
Catholic Church. It had its origin in the successful mission to 
the common people conducted by St Vincent de Paul ( q.v .) and 
five other priests on the estates of the Gondi family. More 
immediately it dates from 1624, when the little community 
acquired a permanent settlement in the college des Bons Enfans 
in Paris. Archiepiscopal recognition was obtained in 1626; 
by a papal bull of the 12th of January 1632, the society was 
constituted a congregation, with St Vincent de Paul at its head. 
About the same time the canons regular of St Victor handed over 
to the congregation the priory of St Lazarus (formerly a lazar- 
house) in Paris, whence the name of Lazarites or Lazarists. 
Within a few years they had acquired another house in Paris and 
set up other establishments throughout France; missions 
were also sent to Italy (1638), Tunis (1643), Algiers and Ireland 
(1646), Madagascar (1648) and Poland (1651). A fresh bull of 
Alexander VII. in April 1655 further confirmed the society; 
this was followed by a brief in September of the same year, 
regulating its Constitution. The rules then adopted, which were 
framed on the model of those of the Jesuits, were published 
at Paris in 1668 under the title Regulae seu constitutiones com- 
munes congregationis missionis. The special objects contemplated 
were the religious instruction of the lower classes/the training of 
the clergy and foreign missions. During the French Revolution 
the congregation was suppressed and St Lazare plundered by 
the mob; it was restored by Napoleon in 1804 at the desire of 
Pius VII., abolished by him in 1809 in consequence of a quarrel 
with the pope, and again restored in 1816. The Lazarites were 
expelled from Italy in 1871 and from Germany in 1873. The 
Lazarite province of Poland was singularly prosperous; at the 
date of its suppression in 1796 if possessed thirty-five establish- 
ments. The order was permitted to return in 1816, but is now 
extinct there. In Madagascar it had a mission from 1648 till 
1674. In 1:783 Lazarites were appointed to take the place of the 
Jesuits in the Levantine and Chinese missions; they still have 
some footing in China, and in 1874 their establishments through- 
out the Turkish empire numbered sixteen. In addition, they 
established branches in Persia, Abyssinia, Mexico, the South 
American republics, Portugal, Spain and Russia, some of which 
have been suppressed. In the same year they had fourteen 
establishments in the United States of America. The total 
number of Lazarites throughout the world is computed at about 
3000. Amongst distinguished members of the congregation 
may be mentioned : P . Collet ( 1 693-1 7 70) , writer on theology 
and ethics; J. de la Grive (1689-1757), geographer; E. Bore 
(d. 1878), orientalist; P. Bertholon (1689-1757), physician; 
and Armand David, Chinese missionary and traveller. 

See Regulae seu constitutiones. communes congregationis missionis 
(Paris, 1668); Memoir es de la congregation de la mission (1863); 
Congregation de la mission. Repertoire hislorique (1900) ; Notices 
bibli'ographiques sur les. ecrivains de la congregation de la mission 
(Angoullme, 1878) ; P. Helyot, Diet, des ordres religieux, viii. 64-77; 
M. Heimbrecher, Die Orden und Kongregationen der kaihoUschen 
Kircke, ii. (1897); C. Stork in Wetzer and Welte’s Kirchenlexikon 
(Catholic), vii. ; E. Bougaud, History of St Vincent de Paul (1908). 

LAZARUS (a contracted form of the Heb. name Eleazar, 
“ God has helped,” Gr. Aafapos), a name which occurs in the 
New Testament in two connexions. 

1. Lazarus of Bethany, brother of Martha and Mary. The 
story that he died and after four days was raised from the 
dead is told by John (xi., xii.) only, and is not mentioned by the 
Synoptists. By many this is regarded as the greatest of Christ’s 
miracles. It produced a great effect upon many Jews; the 
Acta Pilati says that Pilate trembled when he heard of it, and, 
according to Bayle’s Dictionary, Spinoza declared that if he 
were persuaded of its truth he would become a Christian. The 
story has been attacked more vigorously than any other portion 
of the Fourth Gospel, mainly oh two grounds, (i.) the fact that, 
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in spite of its striking character, it is omitted by the Synoptists, . 
and (ii.) its unique significance. The personality of Lazarus in 
John’s account, his relation to Martha and Mary, and the 
possibility that John reconstructed the story by the aid of 
inferences from the story of the supper in Luke x. 40, and 
that of the anointing of Christ in Bethany given by Mark and 
Matthew, are among the chief problems. The controversy has 
given rise to a great mass of literature, discussions of which, will 
be found in the lives of Christ, the biblical encyclopaedias and 
the commentaries on St John. 

2. Lazarus is also the name given by Luke (xvi. 20) to the 
beggar' in the parable known as that of “Lazarus and Dives,” 1 
illustrating the misuse of wealth. There is little doubt that the 
name is introduced simply as part of the parable, and not with 
any idea of identifying the beggar with Lazarus of Bethany. It 
is curious, not only that Luke’s story does not appear in the other 
gospels, but also that in no other of Christ’s parables is a name 
given to the central character. Hence it was in early times 
thought that the story was historical, not allegorical (see Lazar). 

LAZARUS, EMMA (1849-1887), ' American Jewish poetess, 
was born in New York. When the Civil War broke out she was 
soon inspired to lyric expression. Her first book (1867) included 
poems and translations which she wrote between the ages of 
fourteen and seventeen. As yet her models were classic and 
romantic. At the age of twenty-one she published Admetus and 
other Poems ( 1871). Admetus is inscribed to Emerson, who 
greatly influenced her, and with whom she maintained a regular 
correspondence for several years. She led a retired life, and had 
a modest conception of her own powers. Much of her next work 
appeared m Lippincott’s Magazine, but in 1874 she published a 
prose romance ( Alide ) based on Goethe’s autobiography, and 
received a generous letter of admiration from Turgeniev. Two 
years later she visited Concord and made the acquaintance of the 
Emerson circle, and while there read the proof-sheets of her 
tragedy The Spagnoletlo. In 1881 she published her excellent 
translations of Heine’s poems. Meanwhile events were occurring 
which appealed to her Jewish sympathies and gave a new turn 
to her feeling. The Russian massacres of 1880-1881 were a 
trumpet-call to her. So far her Judaism had been latent. She 
belonged to the oldest Jewish congregation of New York, but she 
had not for -some years taken a personal part in the observances 
of the synagogue. But from this time she took up the cause of 
her race, and “ her verse rang out as it had never rung before, a 
clarion note, calling a people to heroic action and unity; to the 
consciousness and fulfilment of a grand destiny.” Her poems, 
“ The Crowing of the Red Cock ” and “ The Banner of the Jew ” 
(1882) stirred the Jewish consciousness and helped to produce 
the new Zionism (q.v.). She now wrote another drama, the Dance 
to Death, the scene of which is laid in Nordhausen in the 14th 
■ century; it is based on the accusation brought against the Jews 
of poisoning the wells and thus causing the Black Death. The 
Dance to Death was included (with some translations of medieval 
Hebrew poems) in Songs of a Semite (1882), which she dedicated 
to George Eliot. In 1885 she visited Europe. She devoted 
much of the short remainder of her life to the cause of Jewish 
nationalism. In 1887 appeared By the waters of Babylon , 
which consists of a series of “ prose poems,” full of prophetic 
fire. She died in New York on the 19th of November 1887. A 
sonnet by Emma Lazarus is engraved on a memorial tablet 
on the colossal Bartholdi statue of Liberty, New York. 

See article in the Century Magazine , New Series, xiv. 875 (portrait 
p. 803), afterwards prefixed as a Memoir to the collected edition of 
The poems of Emma Lazarus (2 vols., 1889). (I. A.) 

LAZARUS, HENRY (1815-1895), British clarinettist, was 
born in London on the 1st of January 1815, and was a pupil 
of Blizard, bandmaster of the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea, 
and subsequently of Charles Godfrey, senior, bandmaster of the 
Coldstream Guards. He made his first appearance as a soloist 
at a concert of Mme Dulcken’s, in April 1838, and in that year 

1 The English Bible does not use Lat. Dives (rich) as a proper name, 
saying merely “ a certain rich, man.” The idea that Dives wa& a 
proper name arose from the Vulgate quidam dives, whence it became 
a conventional name for a rich man. 
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he was appointed as second clarinet to the Sacred Harmonic 
Society. From Willman’s death in ’1840 Lazarus was principal 
clarinet at the opera, and all the chief festivals and orchestral 
concerts. His beautiful tone, excellent phrasing and accurate 
execution were greatly admired. He was professor of the clarinet 
at the Royal Academy of Music from 1854 until within a short 
time of his death, and was appointed to teach his instrument 
at the Military School of Music, Kneller Hall, in 1858. His 
last public appearance was at a concert for his benefit in St 
James’s Hall, in June 1892, and he died on the 6th of March 
1895. 

LAZARUS, MORITZ (1824-1903), German philosopher, was 
born on the 15th of September 1824 at Filehne, Posen. The 
son of a rabbinical scholar, he was educated in Hebrew literature 
and history, and subsequently in law and philosophy at the 
university of Berlin. From i860 to 1866 he was professor in 
the university of Berne, and subsequently returned to Berlin 
as professor of philosophy in the kriegsakademie (1868) and 
later in the university of Berlin (1873). On the occasion of his 
seventieth birthday he was honoured with the title of Geheimrath. 
The fundamental principle of his philosophy was that truth 
must be sought not in metaphysical or a priori abstractions but 
in psychological investigation, and further that this investigation 
cannot confine itself successfully to the individual consciousness, 
but must be devoted primarily to society as a whole, The 
psychologist must study mankind from the historical or compara- 
tive standpoint, analysing the elements which constitute the 
fabric of society, with its customs, its conventions and the 
main tendencies of its evolution. This V biker psychologie . (folk- 
or comparative psychology) is one of the chief developments of 
the Herbartian theory of philosophy; it is a protest not only 
against the so-called scientific standpoint of natural philosophers, 
but also against the individualism of the positivists. In support 
of his theory he founded, in combination with H. Steinthal, 
the Zeitschrift fiir V biker psychologie unfi Sprachwissenschaft 
(1859). His own contributions to this periodical were numerous 
and important. His chief work was Das Leben der Seele (Berlin, 
1855-1857; 3rd edition, 1883). Other philosophical works 
were: — Ueber den Ursprung der Sitien (i860 and 1867), Ueber 
die 1 deen in der Geschichte (1865 and 1872); Zur Lehre von den 
Sinnestduschungen (1867); Ideale Fragen (1875 and 1885), 
Erziehung und Geschichte (1881); Uns.er Standpunkt (1881); 
Ueber die Reize des Spiels (1883). Apart from the great interest 
of his philosophical work, Lazarus was pre-eminent among the 
Jews of the so-called Semitic domination in Germany. Like 
Heine, Auerbach and Steinthal, he rose superior to the narrower 
ideals of the German Jews, and took a leading place in German 
literature and thought. He protested against the violent '■ 
anti-Semitism of the time, and, in spite of the moderate tone 
of his publications, drew upon himself unqualified censure. He 
wrote in this connexion a number of articles collected in 1887 
under the title Treu und Frei. Reden und V or tr age iiber Juden 
Uhl Judenthum. In 1869 and 1871 he was president of the 
first and second Jewish Synods at Leipzig and Augsburg. 

See R. Flint, The Philosophy of History in Europe ; M. Brasch, 
Gesammelte Essays und Character kopfe zur neuen Philos, und Litera- ; 
tur; E. Berliner, Lazarus und die bjfentliche Meinung ; MJ Brasch,! 
“ Der Begriinder de Volkerpsychologie,” in Nord et Sud (September : 
1894). 

LAZARUS, ST, ORDER OF, a religious and military order ; 
founded in Jerusalem about the middle of the 12th century. 
Its primary object was the tending of the sick, especially lepers, 
of whom Lazarus (see Lazar) was regarded as the patron. 
From the 13th century, the order made its way into various 
countries of Europe — Sicily, Lower Italy and Germany 
(Thuringia); but its chief centre of activity was France, where 
Louis IX. (1253) gave the members the lands of Boigny near 
Orleans and a building at the gates of Paris, which they turned 
into a lazar-house for the use of the lepers of the city. A papal 
confirmation was obtained from Alexander IV. in 1255. The 
knights were one hundred in number, and possessed the right 
of marrying and receiving pensions charged on ecclesiastical 
benefices. An eight-pointed cross was the insignia of both the 
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French and Italian orders. The gradual disappearance of 
leprosy combined with other causes to secularize the order more 
and more. In Savoy in 1572 it was merged by Gregory XIII. 
(at the instance of Emanuel Philibert, duke of Savoy) in the 
order of St Maurice (see Knighthood and Chivalry: Orders 
of Knighthood , Italy). The chief task of this branch was the 
defence of the Catholic faith, especially against the Protestantism 
of Geneva. It continued to exist till the second half of the 19th 
century. In 1608 it was in France united by Henry IV. with 
the order of Notre-Dame du Mont-Carmel. It was treated with 
especial favour by Louis XIV., and the most brilliant period 
of its existence was from 1673 to 1691, under the marquis de 
Louvois. From that time it began to decay. It was abolished 
at the Revolution, reintroduced during the Restoration, and 
formally abolished by a state decree of 1830. 

See L. Mainbourg, Hist, des croisades (1682; Eng. trans. by 
Nalson, 1686); P. HeJyot, Hist, des ordres monastiques (1714), pp. 
25 7, 386; J. G. Uhlhorn, Die christliche Liebesthatigkeit im Mittelaltef 
(Stuttgart, 1884) ; articles in Herzog-Hauck’s Realencyklopddie filr 
protestantische Theologie, xi. (1902) and Wetzer and Welte’s 
(Catholic) Kircjienlexikon, vii. (1891). 

LEA, HENRY CHARLES (1825-1909), American historian, 
was born at Philadelphia on the 19th of September 1825. 
His father was a publisher, whom in 1843 he joined in business, 
and he retained his connexion with the firm till 1880. . Weak 
health, however, caused him from early days to devote himself 
to research, mainly on church history in the later middle ages, 
and his literary reputation rests on the important books he 
produced on this subject. These are: Superstition and Force 
(Philadelphia, 1866, new ed. 1892) ; Historical Sketch of Sacerdotal 
Celibacy (Philadelphia, 1867); History of the Inquisition of the 
Middle Ages (New York, 1888); Chapters from the religious 
history of Spain connected with the Inquisition (Philadelphia, 
1890); History of auricular Confession and Indulgences in the 
Latin Church (3 vols., London, 1896); The Moriscos of Spain 
(Philadelphia, 1901), and History of the Inquisition of Spain 
(4 vols., New York and London, 1906-1907). He also edited 
a Formulary of the Papal Penitentiary in the 13th century (Phila- 
delphia, 1892), and in 1908 was published his Inquisition in the 
Spanish Dependencies . As an authority on the Inquisition he 
stood in the highest rank of modern historians, and distinctions 
were conferred on him by the universities of Harvard, Princeton, 
Pennsylvania/ Giessen and Moscow. He died at Philadelphia 
on the 24th of October 1909. 

LEAD (pronounced leed) , a city of Lawrence county, South 
Dakota, U.S.A., situated in the Black Hills, at an altitude of 
about 5300 ft., 3m. S.W. of Deadwood. Pop. (1890) 2581, (1900) 
6210, of whom 2145 were foreign-born, (1905) 8217, (1910) 8392. 
In 1905 it was second in population among the cities of the 
state. It is served by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the 
Chicago & North-Western, and the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St Paul railways. Lead has a hospital, the Hearst Free Library 
and the Hearst Free Kindergarten, and is the see of a Roman 
Catholic bishopric. It is the centre of the mining interests of the 
Black Hills, and the Homestake Gold Mine here contains perhaps 
the largest and most easily worked mass of low-grade ore and 
one of the largest mining plants (1000 stamps) in the world; it 
has also three cyanide mills. From 1878 to 1906 the value of the 
gold taken from this mine amounted to about $58,000,000, and 
the net value of the product of 1906 alone was approximately 
$5,313,516. For two months in the spring of 1907 the mine 
was rendered idle by a fire (March 25), which was so severe that 
it was necessary to flood the entire mine. Mining tools and gold 
jewelry are manufactured. The first settlement was made here 
by mining prospectors in July 1876. Lead was chartered as a 
city in 1890 and became a city of the first class in 1904. 

LEAD, a metallic chemical element; its symbol is Pb (from 
the Lat. plumbum), and atomic weight 207*10 (0=16). This 
metal was known to the ancients, and is mentioned in the Old 
Testament. The Romans used it largely, as it is still used, for 
the making of water pipes, and soldered these with an alloy of 
lead and tin. Pliny treats of these two metals as plumbum 
nigrum and plumbum .album respectively, which seems to show 
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that at his time they were looked upon as being only two varieties 
of the same species. In regard to the ancients’ knowledge of 
lead compounds, we may state that the substance described 
by Dioscorides as jj,o\vl 35 aiva was undoubtedly litharge, that 
Pliny uses the word minium in its present sense of red lead, ana 
that white lead was well known to Geber in the 8th century. 
The alchemists designated it by the sign of Saturn Tj,. 

Occurrence . — Metallic lead occurs in nature but very rarely 
and then only in minute amount. The chie’f lead ores are galena 
and cerussite; of minor importance are anglesite, pyromorphite 
and mimetesite ( qq.v .). Galena ( q.v , .), the principal lead ore, 
has a world-wide distribution, and is always contaminated with 
silver sulphide, the proportion of noble metal varying from about 
o-or or less to 0-3%, and in rare cases coming up to J or 1%. 
Fine-grained galena is usually richer in silver than the coarse- 
grained. Galena occurs in veins in the Cambrian clay-slate, 
accompanied by copper and iron pyrites, zinc-blende, quartz, calc- 
spar, iron-spar, &c.; also in beds or nests within sandstones and 
rudimentary limestones, and in a great many other geological 
formations. It is pretty widely diffused throughout the earth’s 
crust. The principal English lead mines are in Derbyshire; but 
there are also mines at Allandale and other parts of western 
Northumberland, at Alston Moor and other parts' of Cumberland, 
in the western parts of Durham, in Swaledale and Arkendale 
and other parts of Yorkshire, in Salop, in Cornwall, in the 
Mendip Hills in Somersetshire, and in the Isle of Man. The 
Welsh mines, are chiefly in Flint, Cardigan and Montgomery 
shires; the Scottish in Dumfries, Lanark and Argyll; and the 
Irish in Wicklow, Waterford and Down. Of continental mines 
we may mention those in Saxony and in the Harz, Germany; 
those of Carinthia, Austria; and especially those of the southern 
provinces of Spain. It is widely distributed in the United States, 
atid occurs in Mexico and Brazil; it is found in Tunisia and 
Algeria, in the Altai Mountains and India, and in New South 
Wales, Queensland, and in Tasmania. 

The native carbonate or cerussite (#.?>.) occasionally occurs 
in the pure form, but more frequently in a state of intimate 
intermixture with clay (“ lead earth,” Bleierde), limestone, iron 
oxides, &c. (as in the ores of Nevada and Colorado), and some 
times also with coal (“ black lead ore ”). All native carbonate of 
lead seems to be derived from what was originally galena, which 
is always present in it as an admixture. This ore, metallurgically, 
was not reckoned of much value, until immense quantities of it 
were discovered in Nevada and in Colorado (U.S.). The Nevada 
mines are mostly grouped around the city of Eureka, where the 
ore occurs in “ pockets ” disseminated at random through lime- 
stone. The crude ore contains about 30% lead and 0-2 to 0-3% 
silver. The Colorado lead district is in the Rocky Mountains, a 
few miles from the source of the Arkansas river. It forms gigantic 
deposits of almost constant thickness, embedded between a floor 
of limestone and a roof of porphyry. Stephens’s discovery of 
the ore in 1877 was the making of the city of Leadville, which, 
in 1878, within a year of its foundation, had over 10,000 in- 
habitants. The Leadville ore contains from 24 to 42% lead 
and o- 1 to 2 % silver. In Nevada and Colorado the ore is Worked 
chiefly for the sake of the silver. Deposits are also worked at 
Broken Hill, New South Wales. 

Anglesite, or lead sulphate, PbS 0 4 , is poor in silver, and is only 
exceptionally mined by itself ; it occurs in quantity in France, 
Spain, Sardinia and Australia. Of other lead minerals we may 
mention the basic sulphate lanarkite, PbOPbS 0 4 ; leadhillite, 
PbS 0 4 * 3 PbC 0 3 ; the basic chlorides matlockite, PbO-PbCl 2 , 
and mendipite, PbCl 2 -2PbO; the chloro-phosphate pyro- 
morphite, PbCl2-3Pbs(P0 4 )2, the chloro-arsenate mimetesite, 
PbCl 2 -3Pb3(As0 4 )2; the molybdate wulfenite, PbMo 0 4 ; the 
chromate crocoite or crocoisite, PbCr 0 4 ; the tungstate stolzite, 
PbW 0 4 . 

Production . —At the beginning of the 19th century the bulk.of the 
world’s supply of lead was obtained from England and Spain, the 
former contributing about 17,000 tons and tne latter 10,000 tons 
annually. Germany, Austria, Hungary, France, Russia and the 
United States began to rank as producers during the second and 
third decades; Belgium entered in about 1840; Italy in the ’sixties; 


Mexico, Canada, Japan and Greece in the ’eighties; while Australia 
assumed importance in 1888 with a production of about 18,000 tons,! 
although it had contributed small and varying amounts for many 
preceding decades. In 1850 England headed the list of producers 
with about 66,000 tons; this amount had declined in 1872 to 61,000 
tons. Since this date, it has, on the whole, diminished, although 
large outputs occurred in isolated years, for instance, a production 
of 40,000 tons in 1893 was followed by 60,000 tons in 1896 and 

40.000 in 1897. The output in 1900 was 35,000 tons, and in 1905, 
25*000 tons. Spain ranked second in 1850 with about 47,000 tons; 
this was increased in 1863, 1876 and in 1888 to 84,000, 127,000 and 

187.000 tons respectively; but the maximum outputs mentioned 
were preceded and succeeded by periods of depression. In 1900 the 
production was 176,000 tons, and in 1905, 179,000 tons. The 
United States, which ranked third with a production of 20,000 tons 
in 1850, maintained this annual yield, until 1870, when it began to 
increase; the United States now ranks, as the chief producer; in 
19O0 the output was 253,000 tons, and in 1905, 319,744 tons. Ger- 
many has likewise made headway; an output of 12,000 tons in 
1850 being increased to 120,000 tons in 1900 and to 152,590 in 1905. 
This country now ranks third, having passed England in 1873. 
Mexico increased its production from 18,000 tons in 1883 to 83,000 
tons in 1900 and about 88,000 tons in 1905. The Australian pro- 
duction of 18,000 tons in 1888 was increasea to 58,000 tons in 1891, 
a value maintained until 1893, when a depression set in, only 21,000 
tons being produced in 1897; prosperity then returned, and in 
1898 the yield was 68,000 tons, and in 1905, 120,000 tons. Canada 
became important in 1895. with a production of 10,000 tons; this 
increased to 28,654 tons m 1900; and in 1905 the yield was 25,391 
tons. Italy has been a fairly steady producer; the output in 1896 
was 20,000 tons, and in 1905, 25,000 tons. 

Metallurgy . 

The extraction of the metal from pure (or nearly pure) galena 
is the simplest of all metallurgical operations. The ore is roasted 
( i.e . heated in the presence of atmospheric oxygen) until all 
the sulphur is burned away and the lead left. This simple state^- 
ment, however, correctly formulates only the final result. The 
first effect of the roasting is the elimination of sulphur as sulphur- 
dioxide, with formation of oxide and sulphate of lead. In 
practice this oxidation process is continued until the whole of the 
oxygen is as nearly as possible equal in weight to the sulphur’ 
present as sulphide or as sulphate, i.e. in the ratio S : 0 2 . The 
heat is then raised in (relative) absence of air, when the two 
elements named unite into sulphur-dioxide, while a regulus 
of molten lead remains. Lead ores are smelted in the rever- 
beratory furnace, the ore-hearth, and the blast-furnace. The 
use of the first two is restricted, as they are suited only for 
galena ores or mixtures of galena and carbonate, which contain 
not less than 58% lead and not more than 4% silica; further, 
ores to be treated in the ore-hearth should run low in or be 
free from silver, as the loss in the fumes is excessive. In the 
blast-furnace all lead ores are successfully smelted. Blast- 
furnace treatment has therefore become more general than any 
other. 

Three types of reverberatory practice are in vogue — the English, 
Carinthian and Silesian. In Wales and the south of England the 
process is conducted in a reverberatory. furnace, the sole of which is 
paved with slags from previous operations, and has a depression in 
the middle where the metal formed collects to be let off by a tap-hole. 
The dressed ore is introduced through a “ hopper ” at the top, and 
exposed to a moderate oxidizing flame until a certain proportion of 
ore is oxidized, openings at the side enabling the workmen to stir 
up the ore so as to constantly renew the surface exposed to the air. 
At this stage as a rule some rich slags of a former operation are added 
and a quantity of quicklime is incorporated, the chief object of 
which is to diminish .the fluidity of the mass in the next stage, 
which consists in this, that, with closed air-holes, the heat is 
• raised so as to cause the oxide and sulphate on the one hand and 
the sulphide on the other to reduce each other to metal. The lead 
produced runs into the hollow and is tapped off. The roasting 
process is then resumed, to be followed by another reduction, and 
so on. 

A similar process is used in Carinthia; only the furnaces are 
smaller and of a. somewhat different form. They are long and 
narrow; the sole is plane, but slopes from the fire-bridge towards 
the flue, so that the metal runs to the latter end to collect in pots 
placed outside the furnace. In Carinthia the oxidizing process from 
the first is pushed on so far that metallic lead begins to show, and the' 
oxygen introduced predominates over the sulphur left. The mass is 
then stirred to liberate the lead,* which is removed as Riihrblei. 
Charcoal is now added, and the heat urged on to obtain Pressblei , 

, an inferior metal formed partly by the action of the charcoal on the 
oxide of lead. The fuel used is fir-wood. 
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The Silesian furnace has an oblong hearth, sloping from the fire- 
bridge to the flue-bridge. This causes the lead to collect at the 
coolest part of the hearth, whence it is tapped, &c., as in the English 
furnace. While by the English and Carinthian processes as much 
lead as possible is extracted in the furnace, with the Silesian method 
a very low temperature is used, thus taking out about one-half of 
the lead and leaving very rich slags (50 % lead) to be smelted in 
the blast-furnace, the ultimate result being a very much higher yield 
than by either of the other processes. The loss in lead by the 
combined reverberatory and blast-furnace treatment is only 3-2 .%. 

In Cumberland, Northumberland, Durham and latterly the United 
States, the reverberatory furnace is used only for roasting the ore, 
and the oxidized ore is then reduced by fusion in a low, square blast- 
furnace (a “Scottish hearth furnace”) lined with, cast iron, as is 
also the inclined sole-plate which is made to project beyond the 
furnace, the outside portion (the “ work-stone ”) being provided with 
grooves guiding any molten metal that may be placed on the 
“ stone ” into a cast iron' pot; the “ tuyere ” for the introduc- 
tion of the wind was, in the earlier types, about half way down the 
furnace. 

As a preliminary to the melting process, the “ browse ” left in the 
preceding operation (half-fused and imperfectly reduced ore) is 
introduced with some peat and coal, and heated with the help of 
the blast. It is then raked out on the work-stone and divided into 
a very poor “ grey ” slag which is put aside, and a richer portion, 
which goes back into the furnace. Some of the roasted ore is strewed 
upon it, and, after a quarter of an hour’s working, the whole is taken 
out on the work-stone, where the lead produced runs off. The 
“ browse,” after removal of the “ grey ” slag, is reintroduced, ore 
added, and, after a quarter of an hour’s heating, the mass again 
placed on the work-stone, &c. 

In the more recent form of the hearth process the blocks of cast 
iron forming the sides and back of the Scottish furnace are now 
generally replaced in the United States by water-cooled shells (water- 
jackets) of cast iron. In this way continuous working has been 
rendered possible, whereas formerly operations had to be stopped 
every twelve or fifteen hours to allow the over-heated blocks and 
furnace to cool down. A later improvement (which somewhat 
changes the mode of working) is that by Moffett. While he also 
revents interruption of the operation by means of water-jackets, 
e uses hot-blast, and produces, besides metallic lead, large volumes 
of lead fumes which are drawn off by fans through long cooling 
tubes, , and then forced through suspended bags which filter off the 
dust, called “blue powder.” Thus, a mixture of lead sulphate 
(45%) and oxide (44%) with some sulphide (8%), zinc and carbon- 
aceous matter, is agglomerated by a heap-roast and then smelted 
in a slag-eye furnace with grey slag from the ore-hearth. The 
furnace has, in addition to the usual tuyeres near the bottom, a 
second set near the throat in order to effect a complete oxidation of 
all combustible matter. Much fume is thus produced. This is 
drawn off, cooled and filtered, and forms a white paint of good body, 
consisting of about 65% lead sulphate,. 26 % lead oxide, 6% zinc 
oxide and 3 % other substances. Thus in the Moffett method it is 
immaterial whether metal or fume is produced, as in either case it is 
saved and the price is about the same. 

In smelting at once in the same blast-furnace ores, of different 
character, the old use of separate processes of precipitation, roasting 
and reduction, and general reduction prevailing in the Harz Moun-: 
tains, Freiberg and other places, to suit local conditions, has been 
abandoned. Ores are smelted raw if the fall of matte (metallic 
sulphide) does not exceed 5%; otherwise they are subjected to a 
preliminary oxidizing roast , to expel the sulphur, unless they run too 
high in silver, say 100 oz. to the ton, when they are smelted raw. 
The leading reverberatory furnace for roasting lead-bearing sulphide 
ores has a level hearth 14-16 ft. wide and 6o-8q ft. long. It puts 
through 9-12 tons of ore in twenty-four hours, reducing the percent- 
age of sulphur to 2-4%, and requires four to six men and about 2, 
tons of coal. In many instances it has been replaced by mechanical 
furnaces, which are now common in roasting sulphide copper ores 
(see Sulphuric Acid). A modern blast-furnace is oblong in hori- 
zontal section and about 24 ft. high from furnace floor to feed floor. 
The shaft, resting upon arches supported by four cast iron columns 
about 9 ft. high, is usually of brick, red brick on the outside, fire- 
brick on the inside; sometimes it is made of wrought iron water- 
jackets. The smelting zone always has a bosh and a contracted 
tuyere section. It is enclosed by water-jackets, which are usually 
cast iron, sometimes mild steel. The hearth always has an Arents 
siphon tap. This is an inclined channel running through the side- 
wall, beginning near the bottom of the crucible and ending at the 
top of the hearth, where it is enlarged into a basin. The crucible 
and the channel form the two limbs of an inverted siphon. While 
the furnace is running the crucible and channel remain, filled ^ith 
lead; all the lead reduced to the metallic state in smelting collects 
in the crucible, and rising in the channel, overflows into the basin, 
Whence it is removed. The slag and matte formed float upon the 
lead in the crucible and are tapped, usually together, at intervals 
into slag-pots, where the heavy matter settles on the bottom and 
the light slag on the top. When cold they are readily separated by 
a blow from a hammer. The following table gives the dimensions 
of some well-known American lead-furnaces. f 


Lead Blast-Furnace. 


Locality. 

Year. 

Tuyere 

Section. 

Height, Tuyere 
to Throat. 



In. 

Ft. 

Leadville, Colorado 

1880 

33x84 

14 

Denver „ 

1880 

36X100 

17 

Durango ,, . . 

1882 

36X96 

12-6 

Denver ,, . 

1892 

42X100 

16 

Leadville, .„ . 

1892 

42 X 120 

18 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

1895 

45X140 

20 


A furnace, 42 by 120 in. at the tuyeres, with a working height of 
17-20 ft., will put through in twenty-four hours, with twelve men, 
12% coke and 2 lb blast-pressure, 85-100 tons average charge, i.e. 
one that is a medium coarse, contains 12-15% lead, not over 5% 
zinc, and makes under 5% matte. In making up a charge, the ores 
and fluxes, whose chemical compositions have been determined, 
are mixed, so as to form out of the. components, not to be reduced 
to the metallic or sulphide state, typical slags (silicates of ferrous 
and calcium oxides, incidentally of aluminium oxide, which have 
been found to do successful work). Such slags contain Si 0 2 = 30- 
33%, Fe(Mn )0 = 27-50%., Ca(Mg, Ba )0 = 12-28%, and retain less 
than 1 % lead and 1 oz. silver to the ton. The leading products of 
the blast-furnace are argentiferous lead (base bullion), matte, slag 
and flue-dust (fine particles of charge and volatilized metal carried 
out of the furnace by the ascending gas current). The base bullion 
(assaying 300=*=oz. per ton) is desilverized (see below) ; the matte 
(Pb=8-I2 %, Cu=3-4%, Ag = J-i of the assay-value of the base 
bullion, rest Fe and S) is roasted and resmelted, when part of the 
argentiferous lead is recovered as base bullion, while the rest remains 
with the copper, which becomes concentrated in a copper-matte 
(60 % copper) to be worked up by separate processes.. The slag is 
a waste product, and the flue-dust, collected by special devices in 
dust-chambers, is briquetted by machinery, with lime as a bond, 
and then resmelted with the ore-charge. The yield in lead is over 
90%, in silver over 97% and in gold 100%. The cost of smelting 
a ton of ore in Colorado in a single furnace, 42 by 120 in. at the 
tuyeres, is about $3. 

The, lead produced in the reverberatory furnace and the ore-hearth 
is of a higher grade than that produced in the blast-furnace, as the 
ores treated are purer and richer, and the reducing action 
is less powerful. The following analysis of blast-furnace nns% 
lead of Freiberg, Saxony, is from an exceptionally impure lead: 
Pb = 95-088, Ag =0-470, Bi = 0-019, Cu = 0-225, As = 1 -826, Sb =0-958, 
Sn = 1-354, Fe =0-067, Zn =0-002, 8=0-051. Of the impurities, 
most of the copper, nickel and copper, considerable arsenic, some 
antimony and small amounts of silver are removed by liquation. 
The lead is melted down slowly,, when the impurities separate in the 
form of a scum (dross), which is easily removed.. The purification 
by liquation is assisted by poling the lead when it is below redness. 
A stick of green wood is forced into it, and the vapours and gases 
set free expose new surfaces to the air, which at this temperature 
has only a mildly oxidizing effect. The pole, the use of which is 
awkward, has been replaced by dry stream, which has a similar 
effect. To remove tin, arsenic and antimony, the lead has. to be 
brought up to a bright-red heat, when the air has a strongly oxidizing 
effect. Tin is removed mainly as a powdery mixture of stannate 
of lead arid lead oxide, arsenic and antimony as a slagged mixture 
of arsenate and antimonate of lead and lead oxide. They are readily , 
withdrawn from the surface of the lead, and are worked up into 
antimony (arsenic) — tin-lead and antimony-lead alloys. Liquation, 
if not followed by poling, is carried on as a rule in a reverberatory 
furnace with an oblong, slightly trough-shaped inclined hearth ; 
if the lead is to be poled it is usually melted down in a cast-iron kettle. 
If the lead is to be liquated and then brought to a bright-red heat, 
both operations are carried on in the same reverberatory furnace. 
This has an 'oblong, dish-shaped hearth of acid or basic fire-brick 
built into a wrought-iron pan, which rests on transverse rails sup- 
ported by longitudinal walls. The lead is melted down at a low 
temperature and drossed. The temperature is then raised, and the 
scum which forms on the surface is withdrawn until pure litharge 
forms, which only takes' place after all the- tin, arsenic and antimony 
have been eliminated. 

Silver is extracted from lead by means of the process of cupellation. 
Formerly all argentiferous lead had to be cupelled, and the resulting 
litharge then reduced to metallic lead. In 1833 Pattirison . 
invented his process by iheans of which practically all the es vera 
silver is concentrated in 13 %, of the original lead to be z ng * 
cupelled, while the rest becomes market lead. In 1842. Karsten 
discovered that lead could be desilverized by. means of zinc. His 
invention, however, only took practical form in 1856-1852 through 
the researches of Parkes, who showed how the zinc-sil^er-lead alloy 
formed could be worked and the desilverized lead freed from the zinc 
it had taken; up. In the Parkes process only 5 % of the original lead 
need be cupelled. Thus, while cupellation still furnishes the only 
means for the final separation of lead and silver, it has become an 
auxiliary process to the two methods of concentration given. Of 
these the Pattinson process has become subordinate to the Parkes 
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process, as it is more expensive and leaves more silver and im- 
purities in the market- lead. It holds its own, however, when base 
bullion contains bismuth in appreciable amounts, as in the Pattinson 
process bismuth follows the lead to be cupelled, while in the Parkes 
process it remains with the desilverized lead which goes to market, 
and lead of commerce should contain little bismuth. At Freiberg, 
Saxony, the two processes have been combined. The base .bullion 
is imperfectly Pattinsonized, giving lead rich in silver and bismuth, 
which is cupelled, and lead low in silver, and especially so in bismuth, 
which is further desilverized by the Parkes process. 

The effect of the two processes on the purity of the market lead 
is clearly shown by the two following analyses by Hampe, which, 
represent lead from Lautenthal in the Harz Mountains, where the 
Parkes process replaced that of Pattinson, the ores and smelting 
proce$s remaining practically the same 


It is absolutely necessary for the success of the Parkes process 
that the zinc and lead should contain only a small amount of im- 
purity. The spelter used must therefore be of a good p , 
grade, and the lead is usually first refined in a rever- 
beratory furnace (the softening furnace). The capacity ■ 
of the furnace must be 10 % greater than that of. the kettle into 
which the softened lead is tapped, as the dross and skimmings 
formed amount to about 10 % of the weight of the lead charged. 
The kettle is spherical, and is suspended over a fire-place by a broad 
rim resting on a wall; it is usually of cast iron. Most kettles at 
present hold 30 tons of lead; some, however, have double that 
capacity. When zinc is placed on the lead (heated to above the 
melting-point of zinc), liquefied and brought into intimate contact 
with the lead by stirring, gold, copper, silver and lead will combine 
with the zinc in the order given. By beginning with a small amount 


Process. 

Pb. 

Cu. 

Sb. 

, As. 

Bi. 

Ag* 

Fe. 

Zn. 

Ni. 

Pattinson . . 

99*966200 

0*015000 

1*010000 

none 

o* 000600 

0*002200 

0*004000 

0*001000 

1*001000 

Parkes . . 

99-983139 

0*001413 

0*005698 

none 

0-005487 

0*000460 

0*002289 

0*000834 

o* 000680 


The reverberatory furnace commonly used for cupelling goes by 
the name of the English cupelling furnace. It is oblong, and has a 
' j , , fixed roof and a movable iron hearth (test). Formerly 
Lupeung. the-.test was lined with bone-ash; at present the hearth 
material is a mixture of crushed limestone and clay (3:1) or Portland 
cement, either alone or mixed with crushed fire-brick; in a few 
instances the lining has been made of burnt magnesite. In the be- 
ginning of the operation enough argentiferous lead is charged to fill 
the cavity of the test. After it has been melted down and brought ■ 
to a red heat, the blast, admitted at the back, oxidizes the lead and 
drives the litharge formed towards the front, where it. is run off. At ; 
the same time small bars of argentiferous lead, inserted at the back, 
are slowly pushed forward, so that in melting down they, may replace 
the oxidized lead. Thus the. level of the lead is kept approximately 
constant, and the silver becomes concentrated, in the lead. In large 
works the silver-lead alloy is removed when it contains 60-80 % ' 
silver, and the cupellation of the rich bullion from several concen- 
tration furnaces is finished in a second furnace. At the same time 
the silver is brought to the required degree of fineness, usually by the 
use of nitre. In small works the cupellation is finished in one fur- 
nace, and the resulting low-grade silver fined in a plumbago crucible, • 
either by overheating in the presence of air, or by the addition of 
silver sulphate to the melted silver, when air or sulphur trioxide and 
oxygen oxidize the impurities. The lead charged contains about 
i‘5 % lead if it comes from a Pattinson plant, from 5-10 % if from 
a Parkes plant. In a test 7 ft. by 4 ft. 10 in. and 4 in. deep, about 
6 tons of lead are cupelled jn twenty-four hours. A furnace is served 
by three men, working in eight-hour shifts, and requires abo,ut 
2 tons of coal, which corresponds to about no. gallons reduced oil, 
air being used as atomizer. The loss in lead is about 5%. The 
latest cupelling furnaces have the general form of a reverberatory 
copper-smelting furnace. The working door through which the 
litharge is run off lies under the flue which carries off the products 
of combustion and the lead fumes, the lead is charged and the blast 
is admitted near the fire-bridge. 

In the Pattinson process the argentiferous lead is melted down in > 
the central cast iron kettle of a series 8-15, placed one next to the 
_ other, each having a capacity of 9-15 tons and a separate 

■ asoa fire-place. The crystals of impoverished lead which fall 
process . tQ t fi e j^o^om, upon coaling the charge, are taken out 

with a skimmer and discharged into the neighbouring kettle (say 
to the right) until about two-thirds of the original charge has been 
removed; then the liquid enriched lead is ladled into the kettle on 
the opposite side. To the kettle, two-thirds full of crystals of lead, 
is now added lead of the same tenor in silver, the whole is liquefied, 
and the cooling, crystallizing, skimming and ladling are repeated. 
The same is done with the kettle one- third filled with liquid lead, 
and so on until the first kettle contains market lead, the last cupelling 
lead. The intervening kettles contain leads with silver contents 
ranging from above market to below cupelling lead. The original 
Pattinson process has beep in many cases replaced by the Luce- 
Rozan process (1870), which does away with arduous labour and 
attains a more satisfactory crystallization. The plant , consists of 
two tilting oval metal pans (capacity 7 tons), one cylindrical crystal- 
lizing pot (capacity 22 tons), with two discharging spouts and one 
steam inlet opening, two lead moulds (capacity 3^ tons), and a steam 
crane. Pans and pot are heated from separate fire-place.s. Supposing 
the pot to be filled with melted lead to be treated, the fire is with- 
drawn beneath and steam introduced. This cools and stirs the 
lead when crystals begin to form. As soon as two-thirds of the lead 
has separated in the form of crystals, the steam is shut off and the 
liquid lead drained off through the two spouts into the moulds. The 
. fire underneath the pot is again started, the crystals are liquefied, and 
one of the two pans, filled with melted lead, is tilted by means of the 
crane and its contents poured into the pot. In the meantime the lead 
in the moulds, which has solidified, is removed with the crane and 
stacked to one side, until its turn pomes to be raised and charged into 
one of the pans. The crystallization proper lasts one hour, the work- 
ing of a charge four hours, six charges being run in twenty-four hours. 


of zinc, all the gold and copper arid some silver and lead will be 
alloyed With the zinc to a so-called gold* — or copper— crust, and the 
residual lead saturated with zinc. By removing from the surface 
of the lead this first crust and working it up separately (liquating, 
retorting and cupelling), dore silver is obtained. By, the second 
addition of zinc most of the silver will be collected in a saturated 
zinc-silver-lead crust, which, when worked up, gives fine silver. 
A third addition becomes necessary to remove the rest of the silver, 
when the lead will assay only o*i oz. silver per ton. As this com- 
plete desilverization is only possible by the use of an excels of zinc, 
the unsaturated zinc-silver-iead alloy is put aside to form part 
of the second zincking of the next following' charge. In skimming 
the crust from the surface of the lead some unalloyed lead is also 
drawn off, and has to be separated by an additional operation 
(liquation), as, running lower in silver than the crust, it would other- 
wise reduce its silver content and increase the amount of lead to be 
cupelled. A zincking takes 5-6 hours;] I *5-2*5 % zinc is required 
for desilverizing. The liquated zinc-silver-lead crust contains 
5-10 % silver, 30-40 % zinc and 65-50 % lead. Before it can be 
cupelled it has to be freed from most of the zinc, which is accom- 
plished by distilling in a retort made of a mixture similar to that of 
the J plumbago crucible. The retort is pear-shaped, and holds 
1060-1500 R> of charge, consisting of liquated crust mixed with 1-3 % 
of charcoal. The condenser commonly used is an old retort. The 
distillation of 1000 lb charge lasts 5-6 hours, requires 500-600 ft> 
coke or 36=*= gallons reduced oil, and yields about 10% metallic 
zinc and 1 % blue powder — -a mixture of finely-divided metallic zinc 
and zinc oxide. About 60% of the zinc used in desilverizing is 
recovered in a form to be used again. One man serves 2-4, retorts. 
The desilverized lead, which retains o*6-o*7 % zinc, has to be refined 
before it is suited for industrial use. The operation is carried on in 
a reverberatory furnace or in a kettle. In the reverberatory furnace, 
similar to the one used in softening, the lead is brought to a bright- 
red heat and air allowed to have free access. The zinc and some lead 
are oxidized; part of the zinc passes off with the fumes, part is dis- 
solved by the litharge, forming a melted mixture which is skimmed 
off and reduced in a blastrfurnace or a reverberatory smelting furnace. 
In the kettle covered with a hood the zinc is oxidized by means of 
dry steam, and incidentally some lead by the air which cannot be 
completely excluded. A yellowish powdery mixture of zinc and lead 
oxides collects on the lead; it is skimmed off and sold as paint. 
From the reverberatory furnace or the kettle the refined lead is 
siphoned off into a storage (market) kettle after it has cooled some- 
what, and from this it is siphoned off into moulds placed in a semi- 
circle on the floor. In the process the yield in metal, based upon 
the charge in the kettle, is lead 99%, silver 100+ %, gold 98-100 %. 
The plus-silver is due to the fact that m assaying the base bullion 
by cupellation, the silver lost by volatilization and cupel-absorption 
is neglected. In the United States the cost of desilverizing a ton 
base bullion is about $6, 

Properties of Lead.—P ure lead is 1 " a feebly lustrous bluish- 
white metal, endowed with a characteristically high degree of 
softness and plasticity, and almost entirely devoid of elasticity. 
Its breaking strain is very small: a wire y^th in. thick is 
ruptured by a charge of about 30 lb. The specific gravity is 
11*352 for ingot, and from 11*354 to 11*365 for sheet, lead (water 
of 4°C. = i), The expansion of unit -length from o° C. to ioo° C. 
is *002948 (Fizeau). The conductivity for heat (Wiedemann and 
Franz) or electricity is 8*5, that of silver being taken as 100. 
It melts at 327*7° C. (H. L. Callendar); at a bright-red heat 
it perceptibly vapourizes, and boils at a temperature between 
1450° and 1600°. The specific heat is *0314 (Regnault). Lead 
exposed to ordinary air is rapidly tarnished, but the thin dark 
film formed is very slow in increasing. When kept fused in the 
presence of air lead readily takes up oxygen, with the formation 
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at first of a dark-coloured scum, and then* of monoxide PbO, 
the rate of oxidation increasing with the temperature. 

Water when absolutely pure has no action on lead, but in the 
presence of air the lead is quickly attacked, with formation 
of the hydrate, Pb(OH)2, which is appreciably soluble in water 
forming an alkaline liquid. When carbonic acid is present the 
dissolved oxide is soon precipitated as basic carbonate, so that the 
corrosion of the lead becomes continuous. Since all soluble lead 
compounds are strong cumulative poisons, danger is involved 
in using lead cisterns or pipes in the distribution of pure waters. 
The word “ pure ” is emphasized because experience shows 
that the presence in a water of even small proportions of calcium 
bicarbonate or sulphate prevents its action on lead. All im- 
purities do not act in a similar way. Ammonium nitrate and 
nitrite, for instance, intensify the action of a water on lead. Even 
pure waters, however, such as that of Loch Katrine (which 
forms the Glasgow supply), act so slowly, at least on such lead 
pipes as have already been in use for some time, that there is no 
danger in using short lead service pipes even for them, if the taps 
are being constantly used. Lead cisterns must be unhesitatingly 
condemned. 

The presence of carbonic acid in a water does not affect its 
action on lead. Aqueous non-oxidizing acids generally have 
little or no action on lead in the absence of air. Dilute sulphuric 
acid (say an acid of 20% H2SO4 or less) has no action on lead 
even when air is present, nor on boiling. Strong acid does act, the 
more so the greater its concentration and the higher its tempera- 
ture. Pure lead is far more readily corroded than a metal con- 
taminated with 1 % or even less of antimony or copper. Boiling 
concentrated sulphuric acid converts lead into sulphate, with 
evolution of sulphur dioxide. Dilute nitric acid readily dissolves 
the metal, with formation of nitrate Pb(N 0 3 ) 2 . . 

Lead Alloys.-*— Lead unites readily with almost all other 
metals; hence, and on account of its being used for the extrac- 
tion of (for instance) silver, its alchemistic name of saturnus. 
Of the alloys the following may be named: — 

With Antimony . — Lead contaminated with small proportions of 
antimony is more highly proof against sulphuric acid than the pure 
metal. An alloy of 83 parts of lead and 17 of antimony is used as 
type metal; other proportions are used, however, and other metals 
added besides antimony ( e.g . tin, bismuth) to give the alloy certain, 
properties. 

Arsenic renders lead harder. An alloy made by addition of about 
^ 6 th of arsenic has been used for making shot. 

Bismuth and Antimony. — An alloy consisting of 9 parts of lead, 

2 of antimony and 2 of.bismuthis used for stereotype plates. . 

Bismuth and Tin. — These triple alloys are noted for their low 
fusing points. An alloy of 5 of lead, 8 of bismuth and 3 of tin 
fuses at 94-4° C .,i.e. below the boiling-point of water (Rose’s metal)'. 
An alloy of 15 parts of bismuth, 8 of lead, 4 of tin and 3 of cadmium 
(Wood’s alloy) melts below 70° C. 

Tin unites with lead in any proportion with slight expansion, the 
alloy fusing at a lower temperature than either component. It is 
used largely for soldering. 

“ Pewter ” ( q.v .) may be said to be substantially an alloy of the 
same two metals, but small quantities of copper, antimony and zinc 
are frequently added. 

Compounds of Lead. 

Lead generally functions as a divalent element of distinctly 
metallic character, yielding a definite series of salts derived 
from the oxide PbO. At the same time, however; it forms a 
number of compounds in which it is most decidedly tetravalent; 
and thus it shows relations to carbon, silicon, germanium and tin. 

Oxides .— — Lead combines with oxygen to form five oxides, viz. 
Pb 2 0 , PbO, Pb 0 2 , Pb 2 0 3 and Pb 3 0 4 . The suboxide , Pb 2 0 , is the 
first product of the oxidation of lead, and is also obtained as a black 
powder by heating lead oxalate to 300° out of contact with air. 
It ignites when heated in air with the formation of the monoxide ; 
dilute acids convert it into metallic lead and lead monoxide, the latter 
dissolving in the acid. The monoxide , PbO, occurs in nature as the 
mineral lead ochre. This oxide is produced by heating lead in contact j 
with air and removing the film of oxide as formed. It is manu- 
factured in two forms, known as “ massicot ” and “ litharge.” 
The former is produced at temperatures below, the latter at tempera- j 
tures above the fusing-point of the oxide. The liquid litharge when 
allowed to cool solidifies into a hard stone-like mass, which, however, | 
when left to itself, soon crumbles up into a heap of resplendent 
dark yellow' scales known as “ flake litharge.” “ Buff ” or “ levi- 


gated litharge ” is prepared by grinding the larger pieces under 
water. Litharge is much used for the preparation of lead salts, for 
the manufacture of oil varnishes, of certain cements, and of lead 
plaster, and for other purposes. Massicot is the raw material for 
the manufacture of “ red lead ” or “ minium.” 

Lead monoxide is dimorphous, occurring as cubical dodecahedra 
and as rhombic octahedra. Its specific gravity is about 9; it is 
sparingly soluble in water, but readily dissolves in acids and molten 
alkalis. A yellow and red modification have been described (Zeit. 
anorg. Chem ., 1906, 50, p. 265). The corresponding hydrate, Pb(OH) 2 , 
is obtained as a white crystalline precipitate by adding ammonia 
to a solution of lead nitrate or acetate. It dissolves in an excess 
of alkali to form plumbites of the general formula Pb(OM) 2 . It 
absorbs carbon dioxide from the air when moist. A hydrated oxide, 
2 Pb 0 -H 2 0 , is obtained when a solution of the monoxide in potash 
is treated with carbon dioxide. 

Lead dioxide , Pb 0 2 , also known as “ puce oxide,” occurs in nature 
as the mineral plattnerite, and may be most conveniently prepared 
by heating mixed solutions of lead acetate and bleaching powder 
until the original precipitate blackens. The solution is filtered, the 
precipitate well washed, and, generally, is put up in the form of a 
paste in well-closed vessels. It is also obtained by passing chlorine 
into a suspension of lead oxide or carbonate, or of magnesia and 
lead sulphate, in water; or by treating the sesquioxide or red oxide 
with nitric acid. The formation of lead dioxide by the electrolysis 
of a lead solution, the anode being a lead plate coated with lead 
oxide or sulphate and the cathode a lead plate, is the fundamental 
principle of the storage cell (see Accumulator). Heating or ex- 
posure to sunlight reduces it to the red oxide; it fires when ground 
with sulphur, and oxidizes ammonia to. nitric acid, with the simul- 
taneous formation of ammonium nitrate. It oxidizes a manganese 
salt (free from chlorine) in the presence of nitric acid to a per- 
manganate; this is a very delicate test for manganese. It forms 
crystallizable salts with potassium . and calcium hydrates, and 
functions as a weak acid forming salts named plumbates. The 
Kassner process for the manufacture of oxygen depends upon the 
formation of calcium plumbate, Ca 2 Pb04, by heating a mixture of 
lime and litharge in a current of air, decomposing this substance into 
calcium carbonate and lead dioxide by heating in a current Of 
carbon dioxide, and then decomposing these compounds with the 
evolution of carbon dioxide and oxygen by raising the temperature. 
Plumbic acid, PbO (OH) 2 , is .obtained as a bluish-black, lustrous 
body of electrolysing an alkaline solution of lead sodium tartrate. 

Tetravalent Lead.—U a suspension of lead dichloride in hydro- 
chloric acid be treated with chlorine gas, a solution of lead tetra- 
chloride is obtained; by addmg ammonium chloride ammonium 
plumbichloride, (NH 4 ) 2 PbCl6, is precipitated, which on treatment 
with strong sulphuric acid yields lead tetrachloride , PbCl 4 , as a trans- 
lucent, yellow, highly refractive liquid.^ It freezes at — 15 0 to a 
yellowish crystalline mass; on heating it loses chlorine and forms 
lead dichloride. With water it forms a hydrate, and ultimately de- 
composes into lead dioxide and hydrochloric acid. It combines with 
alkaline chlorides — potassium, rubidium and caesium — to form 
crystalline plumbichlorides ; . it also forms a crystalline compound 
with quinoline. By dissolving red lead, Pb 3 0 4 , in glacial acetic acid 
and crystallizing the filtrate, colourless monoclinic prisms of lead 
tetracetate, Pb(C2H 3 0 2 ) 4 , are obtained. This salt gives the corre- 
sponding chloride and fluoride with hydrochloric and hydrofluoric 
acids, and the phosphate, Pb(HP 0 4 ) 2 , with phosphoric acid. 

These salts are like those of tin ; and the resemblance to this metal 
is clearly enhanced by the study of the alkyl compounds. Here 
compounds of divalent lead have not yet been obtained ; by acting 
with zinc ethide on lead chloride, lead tetraethide , Pb(C 2 H 3 ) 4 , is ob- 
tained, with the separation of metallic lead. 

Lead sesquioxide , Pb 2 0 3; is obtained as a reddish-yellow amorphous 
powder by carefully adding sodium hypochlorite to a cold potash 
solution of lead oxide, or by adding very dilute ammonia to a 
solution of red lead in acetic acid. It is decomposed by acids into 
a mixture of lead monoxide and dioxide, and may thus be regarded 
as lead metaplumbate, PbPb 0 3 . Red lead or triplumbic tetroxide , 
Pb 3 0 4 , is a scarlet crystalline powder of specific gravity 8 -6-9-1, 
obtained by roasting Very finely divided pure massicot or lead car- 
bonate; the brightness of the colour depends in a great measure on 
the roasting. Pliny mentions it under the name of minium , but 
it was confused with cinnabar and the red arsenic sulphide; Dios- 
corides mentions its preparation from white lead or lead carbonate. 
On heating it assumes a finer colour, but^ then turns violet and 
finally black; regaining, however, its original colour on cooling. 
On ignition, it loses oxygen and forms litharge. Commercial red 
lead is frequently contaminated with this oxide, which may, however, 
be removed by repeated digestion with lead acetate. Its common 
adulterants are iron oxides, powdered barytes and brick dust. 
Acids decompose it into lead dioxide and monoxide, and the latter 
may or may not dissolve to form a salt; red lead may, therefore, 
be regarded as lead orthoplumbate, Pb 2 Pb 0 4 . It is chiefly used as a 
pigment and in the manufacture of flint glass. 

Lead chloride , PbCl 2 , occurs in nature as the mineral cotunnite, 
which crystallizes in the rhombic system, and is found in the neigh- 
bourhood of volcanic craters. It is artificially obtained by adding 
hydrochloric acid to a solution of lead salt, as a white precipitate^ 
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•little soluble in coldwater, less so in dilute hydrochloric add, more 
^ci jin the strong acid, and readily soluble in hot water, from which 
Oil cooling, the excess of dissolved salt separates out in silky rhombic 
needles. It melts at 485° and solidifies on cooling to a translucent, 
horn-like mass; an early name for it was plumbum corneum, horn 
lead. A basic chloride, Pb(OH)Cl, was introduced in 1849 by 
F’attiiispn as a substitute for white lead. Powdered galena is dis- 
solved in hot hydrochloric acid, the solution allowed to cool and the 
deposit of impure lead chloride washed with cold water to remove 
7 iron and copper. The residue is then dissolved in hot water, filtered, 
and the clear solution is mixed with very thin milk of lime so adjusted 
that it takes put one-half of the chlorine of the PbCk. The oxy- 
chloride comes down as an amorphous white precipitate. Another 
oxychloride, PbCl 2 *7PbO, known as : “ Cassel yellow,” was prepared 
by, Vauquelin by fusing pure oxide, PbO, with one-tenth of its weight 
pf sal ammoniac. “ Turner’s yellow ” or “ patent yellow ” is another 
artificially prepared oxychloride, used as a pigment. Mendipite and 
matlockite are mineral oxychlorides. 

• Lead fluoride, PbF2, is a white powder obtained by precipitating 
a lead salt with a soluble fluoride; it is sparingly soluble in water 
but readily dissolves in hydrochloric and nitric acids. A chloro- 
fluoride, PbClF, is obtained by adding sodium fluoride to a solution 
of lead chloride. Lead bromide, PbBr 2 , a white solid, and lead 
ipdide, PbL, a yellow solid, afe prepared by precipitating a lead 
salt witlTa soluble bromide or iodide ; they resemble the chloride in 
solubility. 

Lead carbonate , PbCC>3, occurs in nature as the mineral cerussite 
(5.?/.). It is produced by the addition of a solution of lead salt to an 
excess of ammonium carbonate, as an almost insoluble white pre- 
cipitate. Of? greater practical importance is a basic carbonate, 
substantially :2PbCprPb (OH ) 2 , largely vised as a white pigment under 
the name of “ white lead.” This pigment is of great antiquity; 
Theophrastus called it rpiftbd tov, and prepared it by acting on lead 
With vinegar, and Pliny, who called it cerussa, obtained it by dis- 
solving lead in vinegar and evaporating to dryness. It thus appears 
that, white lead and sugar of lead were undifferentiated. Geber gave 
the preparation in a correct form, and T. O. Bergman proved its 
composition. This pigment is manufactured by several methods. 
Iri'tne old Dutch method, pieces of sheet lead are suspended in 
stoneware pots iso as to occupy the upper two-thirds of the vessels. 
A little vinegar is poured into each pot; they are then covered with 
plates of sheet lead, buried in horse-dung or spent tanner’s bark, 
and left to themselves for a considerable time. By the action of the 
acetic acid arid atmospheric oxygen, the lead is converted super- 
ficially into a basic acetate, which is at once decomposed by the 
carbon dioxide, with formation of white lead and acetic acid, which 
latter- then acts denpvo. After a month or so the plates are converted 
to a more or less considerable depth into crusts of White lead. These 
are knocked off, ground up with water, freed from metal-particles 
by elutriation, and the paste of white lead is allowed to set and dry 
in small conical forms. The German method differs from the Dutch 
inasmuch as the lead is suspended in a large chamber heated by 
quinary means, and there exposed to the simultaneous action of 
vapour, of aqueous acetic acid and of carbon dioxide.. Another pro- 
cess depends upon thp formation of lead chloride by grinding together 
I^tna^ge salt v and’/.W;ater, # and then treating the alkaline fluid 
\yith carbon dioxide until jt is neutral. White lead is an earthy, 
amprphbus powder. The inferior varieties of commercial “ white 
lead ” are produced by mixing the genuine article with more or less 
of finely powdered heavy spar or occasionally zinc-white (ZnO)> 
Venetian white, Hamburg white arid Dutch white are mixtures of one 
part of white lead with one, two and three parts pf barium sulphate 
respectively. 

Lead sulphide, PbS, occurs in nature as the mineral galena (<j.v.), 
and constitutes the most valuable orp of lead. It may be artificially 
prepared by , leading sulphur vapour over lead, by fusing litharge 
with sulphur, or, as a black precipitate, by passing sulphuretted 
hydrogen into a solution of a lead salt. It dissolves in strong 
nitric acid with the formation of the nitrate and sulphate, and also 
in hot concentrated hydrochloric acid. 

Lead sulphate, PbSOU, occurs in nature as the mineral anglesite 
(q.v.), and may be prepared by the addition of sulphuric acid to 
• solution!^ of lead salts, as a white precipitate almost insoluble in water 
(T in 21,739), less soluble still in dilute sulphuric acid (1 in 36,504) 
Cud insoluble. in alcohol. Ammonium sulphide blackens it, and it is 
coluble in solution of ammonium acetate, which distinguishes it from 
Barium sulphate. Strong ^ sulphuric acid dissolves it, forming an 
Ctcid salt, rb(HS0 4 )2, which is hydrolysed by adding water, the 
tiorthal sulphate being precipitated; hence the milkiness exhibited 
by sarriples of oil of vitriol on dilution. 

Lead nitrate* Pb(NO^)2, is obtained by dissolving the metal or oxide 
in aqueous nitric acid ; it forms white crystals, difficultly soluble in 
cold water, readily in hot water and almost insoluble in strong 
nitric'' acid. It was mentioned by Libavius, who named it calx 
plumb dulcis. It is decomposed by heat into oxide, nitrogen peroxide 
and oxygen; and is used for the manufacture of fusees and other 
deflagrating compounds, and also for preparing mordants in the dyeing 
rind calico-printing industries. Basic nitrates, e.g. Pb(N0 3 )OH, 
Pb 3 0(OH;) 2 |N0 3 H, Pb 3 0 2 (O H) NO 3 j &c., have been described. 
c ItfadJPhosphatts ^ The normal ortho-phosphate, Pb 3 (P04)2, is 


a white precipitate obtained by adding sodium phosphate to ted 
acetate; theapid phosphate, PbHPO*, is produced by precipitating 
a boiling solution of lead nitrate with phosphoric acid; the pyro- 
phosphate and meta-phosphate are similar white precipitates 1 . ’ 

Lead Borates. 1 — By fusing litharge with bororf trioxide, glasses of 'a 
composition varying with the proportions of the mixture are ob- 
tained ; some of these are used in the manufacture; of glass. ; ( The 
borate, Pb 2 B 6 0ir4H 2 0, is obtained as a white precipitate by adding 
borax to a lead salt; this on heating with strong ammonia gives 
PbB 2 0 4 -H 2 -0, which, in turn, when boiled with a solution of boric 
acid, gives PbB 4 0 7 -4H 2 0. ^ 

Lead silicates .are. obtained as glasses by fusing litharge with silica ; 
they play a considerable part in the manufacture of the lead glasses 
(see Glass). ' ;■ r J 

Lead chromate , PbCr04, is prepared industrially as a yellbw 
pigment, ; chrome yellow, by precipitating sugar of lead solution 
with potassium bichromate. The beautiful yellow precipitate, f is 
little soluble in dilute nitric acid, but soluble in caustic potash. 
The vermilion-like pigment which occurs in commerce as “ clirome- 
red ” is a basic chromate, Pb 2 CrO B ,' prepared by treating recently 
precipitated normal chromate with a properly adjusted proportion 
of caustic soda, or by boiling it with normal (yellow) potassium 
chromate. 

Lead acetate, Pb(C 2 H 3 0 2 ) 2 ‘3H 2 0 (called “ sugar ” of lead, on 
account of its sweetish taste), is manufactured by dissolving massi- 
cot in aqueous acetic acid. It forms colourless transparent crystals, 
soluble in one and a half parts of cold water and in eight patts of 
alcohol, which on exposure to ordinary air become opaque thrpugh 
absorption of carbonic acid, which forms a crust of basic' carbonate. 
An aqueous solution readily dissolves lead oxide, with fofmdtibh 
of a strongly alkaline solution containing basic acetates 5 pi cetum 
Plumbi or Saturpi). When carbon dioxide is • passed intq this solu- 
tion the whole of the added oxide, and even part of the oxide of the 
normal salt, is precipitated as a basic carbonate chemically similar, 
but not quite equivalent as a pigment , to white lead. f ! 

Analysis . — When mixed with sodium carbonate ; and heatbd 
on charcoal in the reducing flame lead salts yield;’ malleable 
globules of metal and a yellow oxide-ring. Solutions of - lead 
salts (colourless in the absence of coloured acids) are characterized 
by their behaviour to hydrochloric acid, sulphuric acid and 
potassium chromate. But the most delicate jprbcipitarit f 6r leriil 
is sulphuretted hydrogen, which produces* ,a black precipitate 
of lead sulphide, insoluble in cold dilute nitric, acid, lessrso Yin 
cold hydrochloric, and easily decomposed by hot hydrochloric 
acid with formation of the characteristic chloride’ The atomic 
weight, determined by G. P. Baxter and J.'H. Wilspn (J. Amer, 
Ghem. Soc., 1908, 30, p. 187) by analysingithe ^chlpridq^ ^70-190 
(0= 16). . . < ; 1 . 

: Pharmacology and Therapeutics. .. . t . > , ; : v . ' . .. , . 

The metal itself is not used in mpdicine . The , chief , pharniar 
copoeial salts are: (1) Plumbi oxidum (lend oxide), litharge. 
It is not used internally, but from it is made Emplastrum Plu/njbi 
(diachylon plaster), which is an oleate of lead and is, contained; i? 
emplastrum hydrargeri, emplastrum plumbi iodifii, emplasf rum 
resinae, emplastrum saponis. (2) Plumbi Acetas (sugar of lead)/ 
dose 1 tq 5 grains. From this salt are made the following prepara^ 
tions: (a) Pilula Plumbi cum Opio , the strength of the opium 
in it being 1 in 8, dose 2 to 4 grains; (b) SuppositoriaPlumbi 
composita , containing lead acetate, opium and oil of theobforiari, 
there being one grain of opium in each suppository; 
guentum Plumbi Acetatis ; (d) Liquor Plumbi ■Subacetdtis Fortiori 
Goulard’s extract, strength 24% of the subacetate; this again 
has a sub-preparation, the Liquor Plumbi Subacetatis' LHlUtif, 
called Goulard’s water br Goulard’sTotiori, containing iparLin 
80 of fhe strong extract \ {e) Glycerinum Plumbi' Subacetatis ,Troni 
which is made the JJnguentum Glycerini Plumbi Subacetatis'. 
(3) Plumbi Carbonas, white lead, a mixture of the carbonate 
and the hydrate, a heavy white powdet insoluble in water*, 
it is not used internally, but from it is made- 'Unguentiim Plumbi 
Carbonatis , strength 1 in 10 parts of paraffin ointment. (4) 
Plumbi Iodidium , a heavy bright yellow powder not used in- 
ternally. From it are made (a) Emplastrum Plumbi, 1 6 did\ y 
and (b) Unguentum Plumln Iodidi . The strength of each is 
1 in 10. , i i t j 

Applied externally lead salts have practically no action upon 
the unbroken skin; but applied to sores, ulcers or any exposed 
mucous membranes they coagulate the albumen in the tissues 
| themselves and contract the small vessels. They 1 aire yety 
astringent, haemostatic and sedative; the stirong solution of tM 
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subacetate is powerfully caustic and is rarely used 'Undiluted. 
Lead salts are applied as lotions in conditions where a sedative 
astringent effect is desired, as in weeping eczema; in many 
varieties of chronic ulceration; and as an injection for various 
inflammatory discharges from the vagina., ear and urethra, the 
Liquor Plumbi Subacetatis DilutUm being the one employed. 
The sedative effect of lead lotion in pruritus is well known. 
Internally lead has an astringent action on the mucous mem- 
branes, causing a sensation of dryness; the dilute solution 
of the subacetate forms an effective gargle in tonsillitis. The 
chief use of the preparations of lead, however, is as an astringent 
in acute diarrhoea, particularly if ulceration be present, when 
it is usefully given in combination with opium in the form of 
the Pilula Plumbi cum Opio. It is useful in haemorrhage from 
a gastric ulcer or in haemorrhage from the intestine. Lead salts 
usually produce constipation, and lead is an active ecbolic. 
Lead is said to enter the blood as an albuminate in which form 
it is deposited in the tissues. As a rule the soluble salts if taken 
in sufficient quantities produce acute poisoning, and the in- 
soluble salts chronic plumbism. The symptoms, of acute poison- 
ing are pain and diarrhoea, owing to the setting up of an active 
gastrq-enteritis, the foeces being black (due to the formation 
of a sulphide of lead), thirst, cramps in the legs and muscular 
twitchings, with torpor, collapse, convulsions and coma. The 
treatment is the prompt use of emetics, or the stomach should 
be washed out, and large doses of sodium or magnesium sulphate 
given in order to form an insoluble sulphate. Stimulants, 
warmth and opium may be required. For an account of chronic 
plumbism see Lead Poisoning. 

Authorities. — For the history of lead see W. H. Pulsifer, Notes 
for a History of Lead (1888); B. Neumann, Die Metalle (1904); 
A. Rossing, Geschichte der Metalle (1901). For the chemistry see 
H. Roscoe and C. Schorlemmer, Treatise on Inorganic Chemistry , 
vol. ii. (1897) ; H. Moissan, Traite de chimie miner ale \ O. Dammer, 
Ilandbuch der anorganiscken Chemie. For the metallurgy see J. Percy, 
The Metallurgy of. Lead (London, 1870); H. F. Collins, The Metallurgy 
of Lead and Silver { London, 1899), part i. “ Lead”;. H.O. Hofmann, 
The Metallurgy of Lead (6th ed., New York, 1901) ; W. R. Ingalls, 
Lead Smelting arid Refining (1906) ; A G. Betts, Lead. Refining by 
Electrolysis (1908) ; M. Eissler, The .Metallurgy of Argentiferous Silver. 
The Mineral Industry , begun in 1892, annually records the progress 
made in lead smelting. 

LEADER, BENJAMIN WILLIAMS (183 1- ) , English 
painter, the son of.E. Leader Williams, an engineer, received his 
art education first at the Worcester School of Design and later 
in the schools of the Royal Academy. He began to exhibit at the 
Academy in 1854, was elected A.R.A. in 1883 and R.A. in 1898, 
and became exceedingly popular as a painter of landscape. 
His subjects are attractive and skilfully composed. He was 
awarded a gold medal at the Paris Exhibition in 1889, and was 
made a knight of the Legion of Honour. One of his pictures, 
“ The Valley of the Llugwy,” is in the National Gallery of British 
Art. 

See The Life and Work of B. W. Leader , R.A. , by Lewis Lusk, 
Art Journal Office (1901). 

LEADHILLITE, a rare mineral consisting of basic lead sulphato- 
carbonate, Pb 4 S 0 4 (C 0 3 ) 2 (OH) 2 . Crystals have usually the form 
of six-sided plates (fig. r) or sometimes of acute 
rhombohedra (fig. 2) ; they have, a perfect basal 
cleavage (parallel to P in fig. 1) on which the 
lustre is strongly pearly; they are usually white 
and translucent^ The hardness is 2*5 and the 
sp. gr. 6* 26-6*44. The crystallographic and optical 
characters point to the existence of three dis- 
tinct kinds of leadhillite, which are, however, 
identical in external ap- 
pearance and may even 
occur intergr own to- 
gether in thfe same cry- 
stal: (a) monoclinic 
with an optic axial angle 
of 20 0 ; (b) rhombohedral 
(fig. 2) and optically 
uniaxial; ( c ) orthorhombic (fig. 1) with an optic axial angle of 
72!°. The first of these is the more common kind, and the 


second has long been known under the name susannite. The 
fact that the published analyses of leadhillite vary soniewhat 
from the formula given above- suggests that these three kinds 
may also be chemically distinct. 

Leadhillite is a mineral of secondary origin, occurring with 
cerussite, anglesite, &c., in the oxidized portions of lead-bearing 
lodes; it has also been found in weathered lead slags left by the 
Romans. It has been found most abundantly in the Susanna' 
mine at Leadhills in Scotland (hence the names leadhillite and 
susannite). Good crystals have also been found at Red Gill in 
Cumberland and at Granby in Missouri. Crystals from Sardinia 
have been called maxite. (L. J. S.) 

LEADHILLS, a village of Lanarkshire, Scotland , f sf m. 
W.S.W. of Elvanfoot station on the Caledonian Railway Com- 
pany’s main line from Glasgow to the south. Pop. (1901) 835. 
It is the highest village in Scotland, lying 1301 ft. above sea-level, 
near the source of Glengonner Water, an affluent of the Clyde. 
It is served by a light railway. Lead and silver have been 
mined here and at Wanlockhead, i| m. S.W., for many centuries 
—according to some authorities even in Roman days. Gold was 
discovered in the reign of James IV., but though it is said then 
to have provided employment for 300 persons, its mining has long 
ceased to be profitable. The village is neat and well built, and 
contains a masonic hall and library, the latter founded by the 
miners about the middle of the 18th century. Allan Ramsay, 
the poet, and William. Symington (1763-1831), one of the earliest 
adaptors of the steam engine to the purposes of navigation, were 
born at Leadhills. 

LEAD POISONING, or Plumbism, a “ disease of occupations,” 
which is itself the cause of organic disease, particularly of the 
nervous and urinary systems. The workpeople affected are 
principally those engaged in potteries where lead-glaze is used; 
but other industries in which health is similarly affected are file- 
making, house-painting and glazing, glass-making, copper- 
working, coach-making, plumbing and gasfitting, printing, cutlery, 
and generally those occupations in which lead is concerned. 

The symptoms of chronic lead poisoning vary within very 
wide limits, from colic and constipation up to total blindness, 
paralysis, convulsions and death. They are thus described by 
Dr J. T. Arlidge ( Diseases of Occupations):— 

The poison finds its way gradually into the whole mass of the 
circulating blood, and exerts its effects mainly on the nervous 
System, paralysing nerve-force and with it muscular power. Its 
victims become of .a sallow- waxy hue; the functions of the stomach 
and bowels are deranged, appetite fails and painful colic with 
constipation supervenes. The loss of power is generally shown 
first in the fingers, hands and wrists, and the condition known as 
“ Wrist-drop ” soon follows, rendering the victim useless for work. 
The palsy will extend to the shoulders, and after no long time to 
the legs also. Other organs frequently involved are the kidneys, 
the tissue of which becomes permanently damaged; whilst the 
sight is weakened or even lost. 

Dr M‘Aldowie,; senior physician to the North Staffordshire 
Infirmary, has stated that “in the pottery trade lead is very 
slow in producing serious effects compared with certain other 
industries.” In his experience the average period of working in 
lead before serious lesions manifest themselves is 18 years for. 
females and 2 2§ years for males. But some individuals fall victims 
to the worst forms of plumbism after a few months’ or even weeks’ 
exposure to the danger. Young persons are more readily affected 
than those of mature age, and women more than men. • In 
addition, there seems to be an element of personal susceptibility, 
the nature of which is not understood. Some persons “ work in 
the lead ” for twenty, forty or fifty years without the slightest 
ill effects; others have attacks whenever they are brought into 
contact with it. Possibly the difference is due to the general state 
of health; robust persons resist the poison successfully, those, 
with impoverished blood and feeble constitution are mastered 
by it. Lead enters the body chiefly through the nose and mouth, 
being inspired in the form of dust or swallowed with food eaten 
with unwashed hands. It is very apt to . get under the nails, 
and is possibly absorbed in this way through the skin. Personal 
care and cleanliness are therefore of the greatest importance, 
A factory surgeon of great experience in the English Potteries 



Fig. 2. 
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Has stated that seventeen out of twenty cases of lead-poisoning 
in the china, and earthenware industry are due to carelessness 
{The Times } S th October 1898) i 

The Home Office in England has from time to time made 
special rules for workshops and workpeople, with the object of 
minimizing or preventing the occurrence of lead-poisoning; 
and in 1895 notification of cases was made compulsory. The 
health of workpeople in the Potteries was the subject of a special 
inquiry by a scientific committee in 1893. The committee 
stated that “ the general truth that the potteries occupation 
is one fraught with injury to health and life is beyond dispute,” 
and that “ the ill effects of the trade are referable to two chief 
causes— namely, dust and the poison of lead.” Of these the 
inhalation of clay and flint dust was the more important. It 
led to bronchitis, pulmonary tuberculosis and pneumonia, which 
were the most prevalent disorders among potters, and responsible 
for 70% of the mortality. That from lead the committee did 
not attempt to estimate, but they found that plumbism was less 
prevalent than in past times, and expressed the opinion “ that 
a large part of the mortality from lead poisoning is avoidable; 
although it must always be borne in mind that no arrangements 
or rules, with regard to the work itself, can entirely obviate 
the effects of the poison to which workers are exposed, because 
so much depends upon the individual and the observance of 
personal care and cleanliness.” They recommended the adoption 
of certain special rules in the workshops, with the objects of . 
protecting young persons from the lead, of minimizing the evils 
of dust, and of promoting cleanliness, particularly in regard to 
meals. Some of these recommendations were adopted and applied 
with good results. With regard to the suggestion that “ only 
leadless glazes should be used on earthenware,” they did not 
“ see any immediate prospect of such glazes becoming universally 
applicable to pottery manufacture,” and therefore turned their 
attention to the question of “ fritting ” the lead. 

It may be explained that lead is used in china and earthenware to 
give the external glaze which renders the naturally porous ware 
watertight. Both “ white ’’ and “ red ” lead are used. The lead is 
added to other ingredients, which have been “ fritted ” or fused 
together and then ground very fine in water, making a thick crearrty 
liquid into which the articles are dipped. After dipping the glaze 
dries quickly, and on being “ fired ” in the kiln it becomes fused by 
the heat into the familiar glassy surface. In the manufacture of 
ware with enamelled colours, glaze is mixed with the pigment to 
form a flux, and such colours are used either moist or in the form of 
a dry powder. “ Fritting ” the lead means mixing it with the other 
ingredients of the glaze beforehand and fusing them all together under 
great heat into a kind of rough glass, which is then ground to make 
the glaze. Treated in this way the lead combines with the other 
ingredients and becomes less soluble, and therefore less dangerous, 
than when added afterwards in the raw state. The committee (1893) 
thought it “ reasonable to suppose that the fritting of lead might 
ultimately be found universally practicable,” but declared that 
though fritting “ no doubt diminishes the danger of lead-poisoning,” 
they “ could not regard all fritts as equally innocuous.” 

In the annual report of the chief inspector of factories for 
1897, it was stated that there had been “ material improvement 
in dust conditions ” in the potting industry, but “of lead- 
poisoning unfortunately the same could not be said, the number 
of grave cases reported,, and particularly cases of blindness, 
having ominously increased of late.” This appears to have been 
largely due to the erroneous inclusion among potting processes 
of “ litho-transfer making,” a colour industry in which girls are 
employed. New special rules were imposed in 1899 prohibiting 
the employment of persons under fifteen in the dangerous 
processes, ordering a monthly examination of all women and 
young persons working in lead by the certifying surgeon, with 
power to suspend those showing symptoms of poisoning, and 
providing for the more effectual removal of dust and the better 
enforcement of cleanliness. At the same time a scientific inquiry 
was ordered into the practicability of dispensing with lead in 
glazes or of substituting fritted compounds for the raw carbonate. 
The scientific experts reported in 1899, recommending that the 
use of raw lead should be. absolutely prohibited, and expressing 
the opinion that the greater amount of earthenware could be 
successfully glazed without any lead. These views were in 
advance of the opinions held by practical potters, and met with 
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a good deal of opposition. By certain manufacturers consider- 
able progress had been made in diminishing the use of raw lead 
and towards the discovery of satisfactory leadless glazes; but 
it is a long step from individual experiments to the wholesale 
compulsory revolution of the processes of manufacture in so 
large and varied an industry, and in the face of foreign com^ 
petitors hampered by no such regulations. The materials used 
by each manufacturer have been arrived at by a long process 
of experience, and they are such as to suit the particular goods 
he supplies for his particular market. It is therefore difficult 
to apply a uniform rule without jeopardizing the prosperity 
of the industry, which supports a population of 250,000 in 
the Potteries; alone. However, the bulk of the manufacturers 
agreed to give up the use of raw lead, and to fritt all their glazes 
in future, time being allowed to effect the change of process; 
but they declined to be bound to any particular composition of 
glaze for the reasons indicated. ; , 

In 1901 the Home Office brought forward a new set of special 
rules. Most of these Were framed to strengthen the provisions 
for securing cleanliness, removing dust, &e., and were accepted 
with a few modifications. But the question of making even 
more stringent regulations, even to the extent of making the 
use of lead-glaze illegal altogether, was still agitated; and in 
1906 the Home Office again appointed an expert committee to 
reinvestigate the subject. They reported in 1910, and made 
various recommendations in detail for strengthening the 
existing regulations; but while encouraging the use of leadless 
glaze in certain sorts of common ceramic ware, they pointed 
out that, without the use of lead, certain other sorts could 
either not be made at all or only at a cosh or sacrifice 
of quality which would entail the loss of important markets. 

In 1908 Dr Colli, s made an inquiry into the increase of plumbism 
in connexion with the smelting of metals, and he considered the 
increase in the cases of poisoning reported to be due to the third 
schedule of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, (1) by causing the 
prevalence of pre-existing plumbism to come to light, (2) by the 
tendency this fostered to replace men suspected of lead impregnation 
by new hands amongst whom the incidence is necessarily greater. 

LEADVILLE, a city and the county seat of Lake county, 
Colorado, U.S.A., one of the highest (mean elevation c. 10,150 
ft.) and most celebrated mining “camps” of the world. Pop. 
(1900) 12,455, of whom 3802 were foreign-born; (1910, census) 
7508. It is served by the Denver & Rio Grande, the Colorado 
& Southern and the Colorado Midland railways. It lies amid 
towering mountains on a terrace of the western flank of the 
Mosquito Range at the head of the valley of the Arkansas river, 
where the river cuts the valley between the Mosquito and the 
Sawatch (Saguache) ranges. ' Among the peaks in the immediate 
environs are Mt. Massive (14,42,4 ft., the highest in the state) 
and Elbert Peak (14,421 ft.). There is a United States fish 
hatchery at the foot of Mt. Massive. In the spring of i860 
placer gold was discovered in California Gulch, and by July 
i860 Oro City had probably 10,000 inhabitants. In five years 
the total yield was more than $5,000,000; then it diminished, 
and Oro City shrank to a few hundred inhabitants. This settle- 
ment was within the present limits of Leadville. In 1876 the 
output of the mines was about $20,000. During sixteen years 
“ heavy sands ” and great boulders that obstructed the placer 
fields had been moved thoughtlessly to one side. These boulders 
were from enormous lead carbonate deposits extremely rich in 
silver. The discovery of these deposits was made on the hills 
at the edge of Leadville. The first building was erected in June 
1877; in December there were several hundred miners, in 
January the town was organized and named; at the end of 1879 
there were, it is said, 35,000 inhabitants. Leadville was already 
a chartered city, with the usual organization and all public 
facilities. In 1880 it was reached by the Denver & Rip Grande 
railway. In early years Leadville was one of the most turbulent, 
picturesque and in all ways extraordinary, of the mining camps 
of the West. The value of the output from 1879 to 1889 totalled , 
$147,834,186, including one-fifth of the silver production and a 
third of the lead consumption of the country. The decline in 
the price of silver, culminating with, the closing of the India mints 
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and ? the repeal, of the Sherman Law in 1893, threatened Lead- 
Villefs future. But the; source of the gold of the old placers was 
found in 1892* From that year to 1899 the gold product rose 
from $262,692 to $2,183,332. From 1879 to 1900 the camp 
yielded $2 50,000,000 (as compared - with $48,000,000 of gold 
and silver in five years, from the Comstock, Nevada, lode; and 
$60,000000' and 225,000 tons of lead, in fourteen years, from 
the Eureka, Nevada, mines) . Before 1898 the production of zinc 
was unimportant, but in 1906 it was more valuable than, that of 
silver and gold combined. This increased output is a result of 
the ; establishment of concentrating mills, in which the zinc 
content is raised from 18 or 20% in the raw ores to 25 or 45%. 
in the concentrates. In 1904, per ton of Lake county ore, zinc 
was valued at $6.93, silver at $4.16, lead at $3.85, gold at $1.77 
and copper at $.66. The copper mined at Leadville amounted 
to about one- third the total mined in the state in 1906. Iron 
and manganese have been produced here, and in 1906 Leadville 
Was the only place in the United States known to have produced 
bismuth.* There were two famous labour strikes in the 
“■diggings ” in 1879 and 1896. The latter attracted national 
attention; it lasted from the 19th of June 1896 to the 9th of 
March 1897, when the miners, being practically starved out, 
declared the strike off. There had been a riot on the 21st of 
September 1 1896 and militia guarded the mines for months 
afterwards. In January 1897 the mines on Carbonate Hill 
were flooded after the removal of their pumps. This strike 
closed many mines, which were not opened for several years. 
Leadville Stocks are never on the exchange, and “ flotation ” 
arid “ promotion ” have been almost unknown. 

The ores of the Leadville District Occur in a blue limestone for- 
mation overlaid by porphyry, and are in the form of heavy sulphides, 
containing copper, gold,, silver, lead and zinc; oxides containing 
iron," manganese and small amounts of silver and lead; and siliceous 
ores, containing much silver and a little lead and gold. The best 
grade of ores usually consists of a mixture of sulphides, with some 
native gold. Nowhere have more wonderful advances in mining 
been apparent — in the size and character of furnaces and pumps; 
the development of local smelter supplies; the fall in the cost of 
coal, of explosives and other mine supplies; the development of 
railways and diminution of freight expenses; and the general im- 
provement of -economic and scientific methods— than at Leadville 
si^pe 1880. The increase of output more than doubled from 1890 to 
1900, and many ores once far too low in grade for working now yield 
sure profits. The Leadville smelters in 1900 had a capacity of 
35,000 t9ns monthly; about as much more local ore being treated at 
Denver, Pueblo and other places. 

See ; S. F. Emmons, Geology and Mining Industry of Leadville , 
Colorado , monograph . United States Geological Survey, vol. 12 
(t886), and with J. D. Irving, The Downtown District of Leadville, 1 
Colorado ;• Bulletin 320, United States Geological Survey (1907), 
particularly for the discussion of the origin of the ores of the region. 

LEAF (O. Eng. tiaf, cf. Dutch loof, Ger. Laub, Swed.T of , &c.; 
possibly to be referred to the root seen in Gr. \eireiv, to peel, 
sfeipj, the name given in popular language to all the green 
expanded organs borne, upon an; axis, and so applied to similar 
objects, such ks a thin sheet of metal, a hinged flap of a table, the 
page of h book, &c . Investigation has shown that many other 
parts of a plant which externally appear very different from 
ordinary leaves are, , in their essential particulars, very similar 
to them, and are ; in fact their morphological equivalents. Such 
ate tfie scales of a bulb, and the various parts of the flower, 
and assuming that the structure ordinarily termed a leaf is the 
typical form, these other structures were designated changed or 
metamorphosed leaves, a somewhat misleading interpretation. 
All structures morphologically equivalent with the leaf are 
now included under the general term phyllonte (leaf-structure). 

Leaves are produced as lateral outgrowths of the stem in 
definite 1 succession below the apex. This character, common 
td all leaves, distinguishes them from other organs. In the 
higher plants we cad easily recognize the distinction between 
stehi and leaf. Amongst the lower plants, hbwever, it is found 
tla&l a demarcation into stem and leaf is impossible, but that 
there is a structure which partakes of the characters of both-*— 
such is a thaltUs, The leaves always arise from the outer portion 
of the primary meristerh.of the plant, arid the tissues of the leaf 
are continuous with those of ! the stem. Every leaf originates as 



a simple cellular papilla (fig 1), which consists of a development; 
from the; cortical layers covered by epidermis; and as! growth 
proceeds, the fibro-vascular bundles of the stem are continued 
outwards, and finally expand and terminate in the leaf. The 
increase in length of the leaf by growth at the apex is usually 
of a limited nature. In some ferns, however, there seems to be 
a provision for indefinite terminal growth, while in others this 
growth is periodically in- 
terrupted. It not unfre- 
quently happens, especially 
amongst Monocotyledons, 
that after growth at the 
apex has ceased, it is con- 
tinued at the base of the 
leaf, and in this way the 
length may be much in- 
creased. Amongst Dico- 
tyledons this is very rare. 

In all cases the dimensions 
of the leaf are enlarged by 
interstitial growth of its 
parts. 

The simplest leaf is found 
in some mosses, where it 
consists of a 
single layer of Structure 
cells. The typical otleaves ' 
foliage leaf consists of 
several layers, and amongst 
vascular plants is distin- 
guishable into an outer 
tissue ( parenchyma ) with 
through it. 

The epidermis (fig. 2, es, ei), composed of cells more or less com- 
pressed, has usually a different structure and aspect on the two 
surfaces of the leaf. The cells of the epidermis are very closely 
united laterally and contain no green colouring matter (chlorophyll) 
except in the pair of cells — guard-cells — which bound the stomata. 
The outer wall, especially of the upper epidermis, has a tough outer 
layer or cuticle which 
renders it impervious to 
water. The epidermis 
is continuous except 
where stomata or spaces 
bounded by specialized 
cells communicate with 
intercellular spaces in 
the interior of the leaf. . 

It is chiefly on the epi- 
dermis of the lower sur- ^ 
face (fig. 2, ei) thatl/p^-- 
stomata, st , are pro- 
duced, and it is there 
also that hairs, p , usually . 
occur. ■ The lower epi- 
dermis is often of a dull 
or pale-green colour, soft 
and easily detached. 

The upper epidermis is p IG> 2 — -Section of a Melon leaf, perpen- 

frequently smooth and dicular to the surface. 

shining, and sometimes Upper epidermis. 

becomes very hard and ei Lower epidermis. 

dense. Many tropical ’ Hairs> 

plants present on the g Stomata. 

leaves several layemof ot Punchy. 

layersof P a re nch y - 

fn 7 f frl l age ° f , Wa , e c ». Air-spaces connected with stomata. 

I , Air-spaces between the loose cells in the 
spongy, parenchyma. 


From Strasburger’s Lehrbuch der Botanik by 
permission of Gustav Fischer. 

Fig. 1. — Apex of. a shoot showing 
origin of leaves : /, leaf rudiment ; g, 
rudiment of an axillary bud. 

layer ( epidermis ) and a central 
fibro-vascular bundles distributed 



and are known as 
aqueous tissue. In 

*****»+, 
as those of the water-lily, the upper epidermis alone possesses* 
stomata. 

The parenchyma of the leaf is the. cellular tissue enclosed within 
the epidermis and surrounding the vessels (fig. 2 , ps, pi). " It is known 
as mesophyll, and is formed of two distinct series of :cells, each con- 
taining the green chlorophyll-granules, but differing in form and 
arrangement. Below the epidermis of the upper side of the leaf 
there are one or two layers of cells, elongated at right angles to the 
leaf surface (fig. 2, ps), and applied so closely to each other as to leave 
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onlyosmaU intercellulanrspaces, except where stomata happen; ito 
bei present (fig. 2 , m ) ; they form the palisade tissue. On the other 
side of the leaf the cells; -are irregular , often branched,) < and; fare 
arranged, more; or f less horizontally (fig. 2, pi), leaving air-spaces, 
between them, which communicate with stomata ; on this account 
the tissue; has received the; name: of spongy. In leaves having a 
very firm texture, 'as those Of Coniferae, and Cycadaceae, the cells of 
the parenchyma immediately beneath the epidermis are very much 
thickened and elongated in a direction parallel to the surface of the 
leaf, so as to be fibre-like. These constitute a hypodermal layer, 
beneath whiph the chlorophyll cfells df thd parenchyma are densely 
packed together, and are elongated ; in a direction vertical to the 
surface of the leaf, forming the palisade tissue. The form and 
arrangement of the cells, however, depend much on the nature of 
the plant, and its exposure to light and air. .Sometimes the arrange- 
ment of the cells on both sides of the leaf is similar, as occurs in 
leaves which: have their edges presented to the sky. In very suc- 
culent .pljantSthecells form acompact niaSs, and those inthecentre 
are often colourless. In some cases the cellular tissue/is deficient 
at certain points, giving rise to distinct holes in the leaf; /as m ou- 
ster a Adamsomi^i The fibro- vasculafc systerri in the lea^ constitutes 
the venation: ' The fibro- vascular bfindjhs from the stem bend out 
into the are there arranged; in. a definite /manfiqrU In 

skeleton’yteaves , or leaves in v which ' the parenchyma^ }s\#mpyed, 
this arrangement .is well seen. v In some 'leaves, as in the fiarbetry, 
the veins' hrej hardened, producing spines without any parefichyma. 
The hardening of the extremities of? jthe fibro- vascular tissue i£ .the 
cause of the :£pjny margin of mhnv' leaves, such as the holl^, pf the 
sharp-pointed? leaves of madder, and of mucronate leaves, dr those 
having a blifiiijend with a hard projection in the centre. 

The form' and arrangement of the parts of a typical foliage 
leaf are intimately associated with the part played by the leaf 
in the life of the plant. The flat surface is spread to allow the 
maximum amount of sunlight to; fall upon it, as it is by the 
absorption of energy from the sun’s rays by means of the chloro- 
phyll contained in the cells of the leaf that the building up 
of plant food is rendered possible;’ this process is known as 
photo-synthesis ; the first stage is the.: Combination of carbon 
dioxide, absorbed from the air ' taken in through the 
stonxata into the- living cells, of the leaf/ with water which 
is brought into the leaf by the wood- vessels. The wood-vessels 
form part of the fibro-vascular bundles or veins of the leaf 
and are continuous throughout the leaf-stalk and stem with 
the root by which water , is absorbed from the , soil. The 
palisade, layers of the mesophyll; contain the larger number ' of 
chlorophyll grains (or : corpuscles) while the . absorption of • 
carbon dioxide is carried on chiefly through the lower 
epidermis which is generally much richer in stomata. The 
water taken up by. the root from the soil contains nitro- 
genous and mineral salts which combine with the* first pro- 
duct of photo-synthesis — a carbohydrate— to form more 
complicated nitrogen-containing food substances of a proteid 
nature; these are then distributed by other elements of the 
vascular bundles; (the. phloem) through the leaf to the stem i and 
so throughput the plafit to wherever growth • or development is 
going on. , A large proportion of the water which ascends to 
the leaf acts, merely -fes a carrier for . the other raw food materials 
and is got rid of from the leaf in the form of water yapour through 
the stomata — thisjprpcess is known as transpiration. Hence the 
extended surface :pf fhe.ipaf exposing a large; area to light and 
air is eminently adapted for the carrying out of the process of 
photo-synthesis and. transpiration. The arrangement of the 
leaves on the stem and branches (see Phyllotaxy,. below) is such 
as to prevent the upper leaves shading the lower, and the shape 
of the leaf serves towards the t . same end— the disposition of 
leaves on a branch or stem is’ often seen to form a “ mosaic,” 
eacfi leaf fitting into the space between neighbouring leaves and 
the branch = on which they are borne without overlapping. 

Submerged leaves, 'or leaves which are developed under water, 
differ in, structure from aerial leaves. They have usually no 
fibro-vascular system, but consist of a congeries of cells, which 
sometimes become elongated and compressed so ■ as to resemble 
veins: They have a layer of compact cells on their surface) but 
no true epidermis, and . no stomata. Their internal structure 
consists of cells, disposed irregularly, and sometimes leaving 
spaces which are filled with air for the purpose of floating the 
leaf. When exposed to the air thfese leaves easily part with their 
mmsture, , and i 4 %^ -In’; ^me casqa |r tH^re 


is only a network of filament-like cells, the spaces between 
which are not filled with parenchyma, giving a skeleton appear- 
ance to the leaf, as in. Ouvirandrd fenestralis (Lattice plant). 

. A leaf, whether aerial or submerged, generally consists of a 
flat expanded portion, called the blade, or lamina, of a narrower 
I portion called the petiole or stalk, and sometimes of a portion 
at the. base of the petiole, which forms a sheath or vagina 
j (fig. 5,. s), or is developed in the form of outgrowths, called 
stipules (fig. 24, s). All these portions are not always present, 
j The sheathing or stipulary portion is frequently wanting. 
When a leaf has. a distinct stalk it is petiolate; when it has none, 

: it,is sessile,, and ii in this case it embraces the stem it is said to be 
\amplexicaul. The part of the leaf: next the petiole or the axis 
: is the base, while the opposite extremity is the apex. The leaf 
is usually flattened and expanded horizontally, i.e. at right angles 
to the longitudinal axis of the shoot, so that the upper face is 
directed towards the heavens, and the lower towards the earth. 

: In some cases leaves, as in Iris, or leaf -like petioles, as in Australian 
acacias and eucalypti, have their plane of expansion parallel 
to the akis of the shoot, there is then no distinction into an upper 
land a lower face, but the two sides are developed alike; or the 
; leaf may have a cylindrical or polyhedral form, as in mesembry- 
janthemum. The upper angle formed between the leaf and the 
I stem is called its axil; it is there that leaf -buds are normally 
: developed. The leaf is sometimes articulated with the stem, 
and When it falls off a scar remains; at other times : it is con- 
tinuous With it, and then decays, While still attached to the axis. 
In their early state all leaves are continuous with the stem, and 
it is. only in their after growth tfiat articulations are formed. 
When leaves fall off annually they are called deciduous; when 
they remain for two or more years they are persistent, and the 
plant is evergreen. The laminar portion of a leaf is occasionally 
articulated with the petiole, as in the orange, and a joint at times 
exists between the vaginal or stipulary portion and the petiole. 

The arrangement of the fibro-vascular system in the lamina 
constitutes the venation or nervation. In an ordinary leaf, as that 
of the elm, there is observed a large central vein running Venaiion 
’from the base to the apex of the leaf, this is the midrib 
(fig* 3) ; it gives off veins laterally (primary veins), A leaf with 



Fig. 3. — -Leaf of Elm 
; ( Ulmus ).: Reticulated vena- 
tion ;; primary veins going 
’to the margin, which is ser- 
rated. Leaf unequal at the 
base. ? :i '-' / k i — 



Fig. 4. — Multicostate leaf pf Castorv 
oil plant ( Ricinus communis) i It is 
palmately-cleft, and exhibits seven 
lobes at the margin. The petiole is 
inserted a little above the base, and 
hence the leaf is called peltate or shield- 
like. 


only a single midrib is said to be unicostate and the venation is 
described as pinnate or feather- veined. In some cases, as sycamore 
or castor oil (fig. 4), in place of there being only a single midrib there 
,are several large veins (ribs) of nearly equal size, which diverge from 
the point where the blade joins the petiole or stem, giving off lateral 
veins; 'The leaf in this case is multicostate and the venation palmate. 
The primary veins give off secondary veins, and these in their turn 
give off tertiary veins, and so on until a complete network of vessels 
is produced, and those veins usually project oh the under surface of 
the leaf. To a distribution of veins.sucn as this the, name of reticu- 
lated or netted venation has been applied. In the leaves of some plants 
'there exists a midrib with large veins running nearly parallel to it 
iftbih the base to the apex of the lamina, as in grasses (fig. 5); or 
with veins diverging from the base of the lamina in more Or less 
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parallel lines, as in fan palms (fig, 6), or with veins coming off 
from it throughput its whole course, and running parallel to each 
other in a straight or curved direction towards the margin of the leaf, 
as in plantain and banana. In these cases the veins are often united 
by cross veinlets, which do not, however, form an angular network. 
Such leaves are said to be parallel-veined. The leaves of Mono- 
cotyledons have generally this kind of venation, while reticulated 
venation most usually occurs amongst Dicotyledons. Some plants, 

which in most points of their struc- 
ture are monocoty ledonous, yet have 
reticulated venation ; as in Smilax 
and Dioscorea. In vascular acoty le- 
donous plants there is frequently a 
/ tendency to fork exhibited by the 

1 fibro- vascular bundles in the leaf; 
and when this is the case we have 
fork-veined leaves. This is well seen 
in many ferns. The distribution of 
the system of vessels in the leaf is 




: Fig. 5. — Stem of a Grass Fig. 6. — -Leaf of a Fan Palm 
{Boa) with leaf. The. sheaths ( Chamaerops ), showing the; veins 
ending in a process /, called running from the base to the mar- 
a iigule; the blade of the gin, and not forming an angular 
leaf, /. ' network. 

usually easily traced; but in the case of succulent plants, as Hoya, 
agave', stonecrop and mesembryanthemum, the veins are obscure. 
The function of the veins which consist of vessels and fibres is to 
form a rigid framework for the leaf and to conduct liquids. 

In all plants, except Thallophytes, leaves are present at some 
period, of their existence. In Cuscuta (Dodder) (q.v.) , however, 
we have an ; exception. The forms assumed by leaves vary much, 
not only in different plants, but in the same plant. It is only 
amqngst the lower classes of plants — Mosses, Characeae, &c. 
that all the leaves on a plant are similar. As we pass up the 
scale of plant life we find them becoming more andmore variable. 
The structures in ordinary language designated as leaves are 
considered so par excellence , and they are frequently spoken of 
as foliage leaves. In relation to their production on the stem we 
may observe that when they are small they are always produced 
in great number, and as they increase in size their number 
diminishes correspondingly. The cellular process frojji the 
axis: which develops into a leaf is simple and undivided; it 
rarely remains so, but in progress of growth becomes segmented 
in various ways, either longitudinally or laterally , or in both 
ways. By longitudinal segmentation we, have a leaf formed 
consisting/ of sheath, stalk and blade; or one or other of these 
may be absent, hnd thus stalked, sessile, sheathing, &c., leaves 
are produced. Lateral segmentation affects the lamina, pro- 
ducing indentations, lobings or fissuring of its margins.. In 
this way two marked forms of leaf are produced (1) Simple 
form, in which the segmentation, however deeply it extends into 
the lamina, does not separate portions of the lamina which 
become articulated with the midrib or petiole; and (2) Coin- 
pound form, where portions of the lamina are separated as 
detached leaflets, which become articulated with the midrib or 
petiole. Iii both simple and compound leaves, according to the 
amount of segmentation and the mode of development of the 
parenchyma and direction of the fibro-vascular bundles, many 

forms are, produced. r# . 

Simple Leaves. -^-SNhen the parenchyma is developed symmetrically 
qn each side nf the midrib or stalk, the leaf is equal ; if otherwise, 
7 the leaf is unequal or oblique (fig. 3)* If the margins are 

m P*e even and present no divisions, the leaf is entire (fig. 7) * 

if .there are slight projections which are more or less 
pointed, the leaf is dentate or toothed; when the projections lie 
regularly oyer each; other,' like the teeth of a saw, the leaf is serrate 
(fig 4 3) ; when- they are rounded the leaf is crenate. If the divisions 
extend more deeply into the lamina than. the margin, the leaf receives 
different names, according to. the nature of the segments/, thus, when 
the divisions extend about half-way down (fig, 8) ,ft is cleft ; when the 
divisions extend nearly to the base or to the, midrib the leaf is partite . 


If these divisions take place in a simple feather-veined leaf it becomes 
either pinnatifid { fig. 9), when the segments extend to about the : 
middle, or pinnatipartite, when the divisions extend nearly to the 
midrib. These primary divisions may be again subdivided in a 
similar manner, and thus a feather^ veined leaf . will become bi- 
pinnatifid or bipinnatipartite ; still further subdivisions give origin- 
to tripinnatifid and laciniated leaves. The same kinds of divisions 



Fig. 7. 




Fig. 9. 


Fig. 8. 

Fig. 7.— Ovate acute leaf of Coriara myrtifolia. Besides the mid- 
rib there are two intra-marginal ribs which converge to the apex. 
The leaf is therefore tricostate. 

Fig. 8. — Runcinate leaf of Dandelion. It is a pinnatifid leaf, with 
the divisions pointing towards the petiole and a large triangular 
apex. 

Fig. 9. — Pinnatifid leaf of Valeriana dioica . 
taking place in a simple leaf with palmate or radiating venation, give, 
origin to lobed, cleft and partite forms. The name palmate or palmatifid 
(fig. 4) is the general term applied to leaves with radiating venation, 
in which there are several lobes united by a broad expansion of 
parenchyma, like the palm of the hand, as in the sycamore, castor- 
oil plant, &c. The divisions of leaves with radiating venation may 
extend to near the base of the leaf, and the names bipartite , tripartite , 
quinquepartite, &c., are given according as the partitions are two, 
three, five or more. The term dissected is applied to leaves with 
radiating venation, . having 
numerous narrow divisions, as 
in Geranium dissectum. 

When in a radiating leaf there 
are three primary partitions, 
and the two lateral lobes are 
again, cleft, as in hellebore (fig. 

11), the leaf is called pedate* or 
pedatifid, from a fancied resem- 




Fig. to. — Five-partite leaf 
of Aconite. 


Fig. 11. — Pedate leaf of Stinking 
Hellebore (Helleborus foetidus). The 
venation is radiating. It is a palm- 
ately-partite leaf , in which the lateral 
lobes are deeply divided. When the 
leaf hangs down it resembles the foot 
of a bird, and hence the name. 


blance to the claw of a bird. In all the instances already alluded 
to the leaves have been considered as flat expansions, in which the 
ribs or veins spread out on the same plane with the stalk. In some 
cases, however, the veins spread at right angles to the stalk, form- 
ing a peltate leaf as in Indian cress (fig. 12). v 

The form of the leaf shows a very great variety ranging from the 
narrow li near form with parallel sides, as in grasses or the needle-like 
leaves of pines and firs to more or less rounded or orbicular — descrip* 
tibns of these will be found in works on descriptive botany— a few 
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examples are illustrated here (figs. ,7, 13, 14, 15). The apex also 
varies considerably, being rounded, tit obtuse, sharp or acute (fig. 7), 
notched (fig. 15), &c. Similarly the shape of the base may vary, 
when rounded lpbes are formed, as in dog-violet, the leaf is cordate 
or heart-shaped ; or kidney-shaped or reniform (fig. 16), when the apex 
is rounded as in ground ivy. When the lobes are prolonged down- 
wards and are acute, the leaf is sagittate (fig. 17) ; when they proceed 
at right angles, as in Rumex Acetosella , the leaf is hastate or halbert- 
shaped. When a simple leaf is divided at the base into twa leaf -like ; 
appendages, it is called auriculate. When the development of 
parenchyma is such that it more than fills up the spaces. between 
the veins, the margins become wavy , crisp or undulated , as. inRumex 
crispus and Rheum undulatum. By cultivation the cellular tissue is 
often much increased, giving rise to the curled leaves of greens, 
savoys, cresses, lettuce, &c. 

Compound leaves are those in which the divisions extend to the 
_ - midrib or petiole, and the sepa- A 

om pound rate( j portions become each arti- 
eaves. culated with it, and receive the /l|V 

name of leaflets. The midrib, or petiole, has /( ll/\ 

thus the appearance of a branch with /\ III ft 





V ■ Fig. i^.-^Lanceolate 

Fig., 12. — Peltate leaves of Indian Gress leaf of a species of 

( Tropaeolum majus). Senna, 

separate leaves attached to it, but it is considered properly as one 
leaf, because in its earliest state it arises from the axis as a single 
piece, and its subsequent divisions in the form of leaflets are all in 
one plane. The leaflets are either sessile (fig. 18) or have stalks, 
called petiolules (fig. 19). Compound leaves are pinnate (fig. 19) or 
palmate (fig. 18) according to the arrangement of leaflets. When 
a pinnate leaf ends in a pair of pinnae it is equally or abruptly pinnate 
(paripinnate) ; when there is a single terminal leaflet (fig. 19), the leaf 
is unequally pinnate (imparipinnate) ; when the leaflets or pinnae are 
placed alternately on either side of the midrib, and not directly'opposite 
to each other, the leaf is alternately pinnate ; and when the pinnae are 
of different sizes, the leaf is interruptedly pinnate , When the division 







Fig. 14. Fig. 15. Fig. 16. Fig. 17. 

Fig. 14. — Oblong leaf of a species of Senna. 

Fig. i^.—Emarginate leaf of a species of Senna. The leaf in its 
contour is somewhat obovate, or inversely egg-shaped, and its base 
is oblique. 

Fig. 16. — Reniform leaf of Nepeta Glecjipma , margin crenate. 

Fig. 17. — Sagittate leaf of Convolvulus, 
is carried into the second degree, and the pinnae of a compound 
leaf are themselves pinnately compound, a bipinnate leaf is formed. 

The, petiole or leaf-stalk is the part which unites the limb or.blade 
of the leaf to the stem. It is absent in sessile leaves, and this is also 
■ . frequently the case when a sheath is present, as in grasses 
petiole. (fjg 5). It consists of the fibro- vascular bundles with a 
varying’iamou nt of cellular tissue. When the vascular bundles reach 
the base of the lamina they separate and spread out in various ways, 
as already described under venation. The lower part of the petiole 
is often swollen (fig. 20, p), forming the pulvinus, formed, of cellular 
tissue, the cells of which exhibit the phenomenon, of irritability. 
In Mimosa pudica (fig. 20) a sensitiveness is located in the pulvinus 
which upon irritation induces a depression of the whole bipinnate 
leaf, a similar property exists in the pulvini at the base of the leaflets 
which fold upwards. The petiole varies in length, being usually 
shorter tfiah the lamina, Dut sometimes muph : longer. In some 


palms it is. 1 5. or 20 ft, long, and is so firm as to be used for poles or 
walking-sticks. In general, the petiole is more or less rounded in its 
form, the upper surface being flattened or grooved. Sometimes it is 
compressed laterally, as in the aspen, and to this peculiarity the 
trembling of the leaves of this tree is due. In aquatic plants the leaf- 
stalk is sometimes distended with air, as in Pontederia and Trapa , 
so as to float the leaf. At other times it is 

winged , and is either leafy, as in the orange S'TX 

(fig. 21, p), lemon and Dionaea, or pitcher- // J 

like, as in Sarracenia (fig. 22)., In some 
Australian acacias, and in some species of 

Oxalis and Bupleurum , the petiole is flattened I s* 

in a vertical direction, the vascular bundles 

separating immediately after quitting the 

stem and running nearly parallel from base 

to apex. This kind of petiole (fig. 23, p) * — — 

has been called a phyllode. Ifi the&e plants, 

the laminae or blades of the leaved are pin- 

nate or bipinnate,, and are produced at the ^3 



Fig, 19.— Imparipinnate 
(unequally pinnate) leaf of 
(<Wr Robinia. There .are nine pairs 

of shortly-stalked leaflets 
(foliola, pinnae), and an odd 
Fig. 18.— Palmately compound one at the extremity. At the 

leaf of the Horse-chestnut (Aes- base of the leaf the spiny 

cuius Hippdcastanum). \ . • stipules are seen. j 

extremities of the pfiyllodes in a horizontal direction; but in 
many instances they are not developed, and the phyllode serves 
the purpose, of a leaf. These phyllodes, by their vertical posi- 
tion and, their peculiar form, give a remarkable aspect to vegetation. 
On the same acacia there occur leaves with the petiole and lamina 
perfect;. others having the petiole slightly expanded or winged,. and 
the lamina; imperfectly developed; and others in which there is no 
lamina, and the petiole becomes large and broad. Some petioles 
are long, slender and sensitive to contact, and function as tendrils 
by means of 

which the plant Wmtfou 
climbs; as in the 

nasturtiums Mjt 

(Tropaeolum),-^^^^^^^^^^ Ik. 

cl e m a t i sand 1 \ 

others; and in j * \ 

compound leaves 

the midrib and . m w n \ 

some of the leaf g / d * \ 

lets may similarly 

be transformed, !|||^ 

into tendrils, as in 
the pea and vetch. 

The. leaf base |S la 

is often, de- IS M 

veloped as a |l w 

sheath {vagina), v ^ 

whiph embraces ^10.20.— BranchandleavesoftheSensitiveplant 
^ f e f y ' °- 1 or ft- (Mimosa pudica) , showing the petiole in its erect 
oi tne circumier- state*: a, and in its depressed state, b; also the 


e i state* : a, anu 1 

ence of the stem ie a fl e t s closed, 


(fig.. 5).., This 
sheath is com- 


c,, and the leaflets expanded, 


Irritability resides in the pulvinus, p. 


paratively rare in dicotyledons, but is seen in umbelliferous plants: 
It is much more common amongst monocotyledons. In sedges the 
sheath forms a complete investment of the stem, whilst in e 

grasses it is split on one side. In the latter plants there is 
also . a membranous outgrowth, the ligule, at right angles to the 
median plane of the leaf from the point where the sheath passes 
into the lamina, there being no petiole (fig. 5, /). 

In leaves in which no sheath is produced we not infrequently 
find small foliar organs, stipules, at , fhe base of the petiole (fig. 24, sf. 
The stipules are generally two in number, and they are important as 
supplying characters in certain natural orders. Thus they occur 
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in the pea and bean family, in rosaceous plants and the' family , 
Rubiaceae. They are not common in dicotyledons with opposite 
leaves. Plants having stipules are called stipulate', those having 
none are exstipulate. Stipules may be large or small, entire or divided, 
deciduous or persistent. They are not usually of the same form as the 
ordinary foliage leaves of the plant, from which they are distinguished 
by their lateral position at the base of the petiole. In the pansy 

(fig. 24) the true 
leaves are stalked 
and crenate, while 
the stipules s are 
large, sessile and pin- 
natifid. InLathyrus 
Aphaca and some 
other plants the true 
pinnate leaves are 
abortive, the petiole 
forms a tendril, and 
the stipules alone are 
developed, perform- 
ing the office of 
leaves. When sti- 
pulate leaves are op- 
posite to each other, 
at the same height 
on the stem, it occa- 
Fig. 2 1. — Leaf of Fig. 22. — Pitcher sionally happens 
Orange (Citrus Auran- (« ascidium ) of a species that the stipules on 
Hum), showing a of Side-saddle plant the two sides unite 
winged leafy petiole p, ( Sarracenia purpurea), wholly or partially, 
which is articulated The pitcher is formed so as to form an in- 
to the lamina /. from the petiole, which terpetiolary or inter - 

is prolonged. foliar stipule, as in 

members of the 

family Rubiaceae. In the case of alternate leaves, the stipules at 
the base of each leaf are sometimes united to the petiole and to each 
other, so as to form an adnate, adherent or petiolary stipule, as in the 
rose, or an axillary stipule, as in Houttuynia cordata. In other in- 
stances the stipules unite together on the side of the stem opposite 
the leaf forming an ocrea, as in the dock family (fig. 25). 

In the development of the leaf the stipules frequently play a most 

important part. They begin 
to be formed after the origin 
of the leaves, but grow much 
more rapidly than the leaves, 
and in this way they arch over 
the young leaves and form 
protective chambers wherein 
the parts of the leaf may de- 
velop. In the figs, ’ magnolia 
and pondweeds they are v&ry 
large and completely etiVelop 
the young leaf-bud. The sti- 
pules are sometimes so minute 
as to be scarcely distinguish- 
able without the aid of a, lens, 
and so fugacious as to be 
visible only in the very young 
state of the leaf. ' They map 
assume a hard and spiny char- 
acter, as in Robinia Pseud- 
acacia (fig. 19), or may be cir- 
rose, as in Smildx, where each 
stipule is represented by a 
tendril. At the base of the 
leaflets of a compound leaf, 
small, stipules ( stipels ) are 
occasionally produced. 

Variations in the structure 
and forms of leaves and leaf- 

stalks are produced 
Modifies. by the | ncreased 

development of cel- 
lular tissue, by the abortion or 
degeneration of parts, by the 
multiplication or repetition of 
partsand by adhesion. When 
cellular tissue is developed to 
a great extent, leaves become 
succulent and occasionally 
assume a crisp or curled ap- 
pearance. Such changes take 
place naturally, but they are 
often increased by the art of the gardener, and the object of 
many horticultural operations is to increase the bulk arid suc- 
culence of leaves. It is iri this way that cabbages and savoys 
are rendered more delicate and nutritious. By a deficiency in 
development of parenchyma and an increase in the mechanical 
tissue, leaves are liable to become hardened and spinescent. 
The leaves of barberry and of some species of A stragalus, and the 



Fig. 23 —Leaf of an Acacia (Acacia 
heterophylla), showing a flattened 
leaf-like petiole p, called a phyllode, 
with straight venation, and abipin- 
nate lamina. 


stipules of the false acacia \ (Robinia) are spiny.' 1 To the same 
cause is due the ' spiny margin of ! the hqlly-leaf. ; When two lobes 
at the base of a leaf are prolonged beyond the stem and unite (fig. 26) , 
the leaf is perfoliate, the stem appearing to pass through it, as in 
Bupleurum perf oliatum and ChlOra perfoliata ; when two leaves unite 
by their bases they become connate (fig. 27), as in Lonicera Capri- 
folium; and when leaves adhere to the stem, forming a sort of 
winged or leafy ap- ' 
pendage, they are 
decurrent, as in 
thistles. The for-' 
mation of peltate 
leaves has been 
traced to the union 
of the lobes of a cleft 
leaf; In the leaf of 
the Victoria regia the 
transformation may 
be traced during 
germination. The 
first leaves produced 
by the young plant 
are linear, the second 
are sagittate and 
hastate, the third 
are rounded-cordate 
and the next are 
orbicular. The cleft 
indicating the union 
of the lobes remains 
in the large leaves. 



0 — if! 



Fig. 25. — Leaf of Poly- 
gonum, with part of stem. 
0, Ocrea. 


Fig. 24. — Leaf 
of Pansy, s, Sti- 
pules. 

The parts of the leaf are frequently transformed into tendrils, with the 
view of enabling the plants to twine round others for support. In 
Leguminous plants (the pea tribe) the pinnae are frequently modified 
to form tendrils, as in Lathyrus Aphaca , in which the stipules perform 
the function of true leaves. In Flagellaria indica, Gloriosa superba 




Fig. 27.— -Connate leaves of 
a species of Honeysuckle 
(Lonicera Qaprifolium ) . Two 
leaves are united by their bases. 


Fig.’ 26. — Perfoliate leaf 
of a species of Ilare’s-ea-r 
( Bupleurum rotundifolium). 

The; two lobes at the base 
of the leaf are ■ united, so , 
that the stalk .appears to 

come through the; leaf . \ . „ . 

and others, the midrib of the leaf ends in a tendril. In Sknilax there 
are two stipulary tendrils^ . ; > 

The vascular bundles and cellular tissue are sometimesideyeloped 
in such a way as to form a circle, with a hollow in the centre, and thus, 
give rise to what are called jistular or hollow leaves, as in the onion, 
and to ascidia or pitchers. Pitchers are ;■ 

formed either by petioles or by laminae, and 
they are. composed of one or more leaves. 

In Sarracenia (fig. 22) and Heliamphora the , 
pitcher is composed of the petiole of the leaf. 

In the pitcher plant, Nepenthes, the pitcher 
is a modification of the lamina, the petiole 
often plays .the part of a tendril, while the 
leaf base is flat and leaf-like (fig. 28). 

In Utricularia bladder-like sacs are formed 
by a modification of leaflets on the sub- 
merged leaves. , 

In some cases the leaves are reduced to 
mere scales — cataphyllary leaves ; they are 
produced ! abundantly upon; underground 
shoots. In parasites (Ldthraed, Orobanche) 
and in plants growing on decaying vegetable 
matter' (saprophytes), in which no chloro- 
phyll is formed, these scales are the only _ _ p . , 

leaves produced. , In Pinus the only leaves v IG - 2 °- y itcnef 
produced on the rnairt, stem and the lateral °| a .species. 01 
shoots are scales, the acicular leaves of the pitcher-plant \Nep- 
tree growing f rom axillary shoots. In Cycas entries diskllatoria) . 
whorls of scales alternate With large pinnate 

leaves. In many plants, as already noticed, phyllodia or stipules 
perform the function of leaves. The production of leaf-buds from 
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leaves sometimes occurs as in Bryophyllum, and many plants of the 
order Gesneraceae. The leaf of Venus’s fly-trap ( Dionaea muscipula) 
when cut off and placed in damp moss, with a pan of water' under- 
neath and a bell-glass for a cover, has produced buds from which 
young plants were obtained. . Some species of saxifrage and of 
ferns also produce buds on their leaves and fronds. In Nymphaea 
micrantha buds; appear at the upper part of the petiole. 

Leaves occupy various positions on the stem and branches, 
and have received different names according to their situation. 

Thus leaves arising from the crown of the root, as in 
taxis* the primrose, are called radical', those on the stem are 
’ cauline ; on flower-stalks, floral leaves (see Flower). 
The first leaves developed are known as seed leaves or cotyledons . 
The arrangement of the leaves on the axis and its appendages 
is called phyllotaxis. 

In their arrangement leaves follow a definite order. The; points 
on the stem at which leaves appear are called nodes.; the part 
of the stem between the nodes is the internode. When two leaves 
are produced at the same node, oneon each side of the stem or axis, 
and at the same level, they are opposite (fig. 29) ; when more than 
two are produced they are verticillate , and the circle of leaves is then 
' called a verticil or whorl. 

JP| When leaves are opposite, 

each success i ve pair may be 
^ placed at right angles to the 

V pair immediately preceding. 

^ They are then said to decus- 

Jflyy) 9 saie > following thus a law of 

■"j alternation (fig. 29). The 

same occurs in the verticillate 
arrangement, the leaves of 
^ each whorl rarely being super - 

ry posed on those of the whorl 

V \[/w next it, but usually alterna- 
te^ ^ ting so that each leaf in a 

yflXs) (\N\ ^ jgk whorl occupies the space be- 

^ ^ - » tween two leaves of the whorl 

next to it. There are con- 
siderable irregularities, how- 
ever, in this respect, and the 
number of leaves in different 
whorls is Hot always uniform, 
as may be seen in Lysimachia 
Fig. 29.— Astern Fig. 30; — A vulgaris . When a single leaf 

With opposite stem with alter- is produced at a node, and 
leaves. The pairs , nate , leaves, ar- the nodes are separated so 
are placed at right ranged in a pen- that each leaf is placed at a 
angles alternately, tastichous or different height on the stem, 
or in what is called quincuncial man- the leaves are alternate (fig. 
a decussate man- ner. The sixth 30). A plane passing through 
her. In the lowest leaf is directly the point of insertion of the 
pair one leaf is in above the first, leaf in the node, dividing 
front and the other and commences the leaf into similar halves, 
at the back ; in the the second cycle, is the median plane of the 
second pair the The fraction of leaf ; and when the leaves are 
leaves are placed the circumference arranged alternately on an 
laterally, and so of the stem ex- axis so that their median 
on. pressing the di- planes coincide they form a 

vergence of the straight row of orthoStichy. 
leaves is two- On every axis there are usually 
fifths; two dr more orthostichies. In 

fig. 31, leaf 1 arises from a 
node n ; leaf 2 is separated from it by an iriternode m, and is placed 
to the right or left; while leaf 3 is situated directly above leaf 1. In 
this case, then, there are two orthostichies, and the arrangement is 
said to be distichous. When the fourth leaf is directly above the first, , 
the arrangement is tristichous % The same arrangement continues 
throughout the branch, so that in the latter case the 7th leaf is above 
the 4th, the 10th above the 7th; also the 5th above the 2nd, the 
6th above the 3rd and so on. The size of the angle between the 
median planes of two consecutive leaves in an alternate arrangement 
is their divergence ; and it is expressed in fractions of the circum- 
ference of the axis which is supposed to be a circle. In a regularly- 
formed straight branch covered with leaves, if a thread is passed 
from one to the other, turning always in the same direction, a spiral 
is described, and a certain number of leaves and of complete turns 
occur before reaching the leaf directly above that from which the 
enu meratiori commenced. If this arrangement is expressed by 3 
fraction, the numerator of which indicates the number of turns, and 
the denominator the number of internodes in the spiral cycle, the 
fraction will be found to represent the angle of divergence of the 
consecutive leaves on the axis. Thus, in fig. 32, a, b, the cycle con- 
sists of five leaves, the 6£h leaf being placed vertically over the 1st, 
the 7th over the 2nd and so on ; while the number of turns between 
the 1st and 6th leaf is two; hence this arrangement is indicated by 
the fraction In other words, the distance or divergence between 
;the first and second leaf, expressed in parts of a circle,: is $ of a circle 
or 3 66 0 X I = 1 44 0 . In fig. 31 , a, b, the spiral ■ is i.e. one turn and 


two leaves; the third leaf being placed vertically over the first, 
and the divergence between the first and second leaf being one-half 
the circumference of a circle, 360° X § = 180 Again, in a tristichous 
arrangement the number is }, or one turn and three leaves, the angular 
divergence being 120 0 . 

By this means we have a convenient mode of expressing on paper 
the exact position of the leaves upon an axis. And in many cases 
such a mode of expression is of excellent service in enabling us 
readily to understand 

the relations of the tfuf 

leaves. The divergences rf\(f / JjfetUsS 

may also be represented JImI 

diagramrnatically on a TvJiX \ \ 

horizontal projection of \ \ c . 

the vertical axis, as in £ ilPl 4 

fig. 33. ^ Here the outer- a ||(j/| 1 

most circle represents a 

section of that portion | / j||\ 

of the axis bearing the ffi J I Ilf - 2 

lowest leaf, the inner- \ lTvS Rt <! JNT * ' / if l/i 

most represents the | 1 llfjr' 

highest. The bro[ad V-I 3 LJ J } ^ Jr b 

dark lines represent the v ' 

leaves,: and they are * m 

numbered according to A 
their age and position. .$ 

It will be seen at once a 

that the leaves are ar- „ ~ . r . , - _ . 

ranged in orthostichies Fig. 31* irortion 01 a branch Of e Lime 
marked I.-V., and that tree, with four leaves arranged in a distichous 
these divide the circum- manner, or in two rows, a, The branch with 
ference into five ermal the leaves numbered in their order, n being 
portions. But the % node and m the internode; b is a mag- 
divergence between leaf P^ ed representation of the branch,' show- 
1 and leaf 2 is equal to i n g.the points of insertion of the leaves and 
fths of the cireumfer- their spiral arrangement, which is expressed 
ence, and the same the fraction J, or one turn of the spiral 
is the case between 2 for two internodes. , 

and 3, 3 and 4, &c. The divergence, then, is §-, and from this 
we learn that, starting from any leaf on the axis, we must pass 
twice round the stem in a spiral through five leaves before reaching 
one directly over that with which we started. The line which, wind- 
ing round an axis either to the right or to the left, passes through the 
points Of insertion of all the leaves on the axis is termed the genetic 
or generating spiral ; and that margin of each leaf which is towards 
the direction from which, the spiral proceeds is the kathodic side, the 
other margin facing the point 

whither the spiral passes being /(#)} 

the anodic side. . Kbgg 

In cases where the internodes .1 Iff 

are very short and the leaves are I |r 

closely applied to each other, as * f 

in the house-leek, it is difficult rV 5 

to trace the generating spiral. I. 5 

Thus, in fig. 34 there are thirteen | ^ || 

leaves which are numbered in /' , 1 

their order, and five turns of the (f ' jl f 4 

spiral marked by. circles in the jj*< V 

centre (fy indicating the arrange- - 1 a % 

ment); but this could not be J ' 

detected at once. So also in fir 

cones (fig. 35), which are com- M 2 

posed of scales or modified leaves, IT<n ! 

the generating spiral cannot be V 

determined easily. But in such ^ ' 

cases a series of secondary spirals a ■ 

or par asticliies are seen running wis 

parallel with each other both ® 

right and left, which to a certain FiG. 32.— Part of a branch of a 

extent conceal the genetic spiral. . Cherry with six leaves, the sixth 

The spiral is not always con- being placed vertically over the 
stant throughout the whole first, after two turns of the spiral, 
length of an axis. The angle of This is expressed by two-fifths, 
divergence may alter either a } The branch, with the leaves 
abruptly or gradually, and the numbered in order; b, a magnified 
phyllotaxis thus becomes very representation of the branch, 
complicated. This change may showing the points of insertion of 
be brought about # by arrest of the leaves and their spiral arrange- 
development, by increased de- ment. 
velopment of, parts or by a tor- 
sion of the axis. The former are exemplified in many Crassulaceae arid 
aloes. The latter is seen well in the screw-pine (Pandanus). In the 
bud of the screw-pine the leaves are arranged in three orthostichies 
with the phyllotaxis i, but by torsion the developed leaves become 
arranged in three strong spiral rows running round the stem. These 
causes of change in phyllotaxis are ^.lso well exemplified in the altera- 
tion of an opposite or verticillate arrangement to an alternate, and vice 
versa; thus the effect of interruption of growth, in causing alternate 
leaves to become opposite and verticillate, can be distinctly shown in 
Rhododendron ponticum. The primitive or generating spiral may 
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pass either from right to left or from left to right. It sometimes 
follows a different direction in the branches from that'pursued in the 
stem. When it follows the same course in the stem and branches, 
they are homodrbmous ; when the direction differs, they are hetero- 
dr omous. In different species of the same genus the phyllotaxis 
frequently varies. 

All modifications of leaves follow the same laws of arrangement 
as true leaves— a fact which is of importance in a morphological point 
of view. In dicotyledonous plants the first leaves produced (the 
cotyledons) are opposite. This arrangement often continues during 
the life of the plant, but at other times it changes, passing into 
distichous and spiral forms. Some tribes of plants are distinguished 

by their opposite or ver- 
ticillate, others by their 
alternate, leaves. Labiate 
plants have decussate 
leaves, while Boragin- 
aceae have alternate 
leaves, and Tiliaceae usu- 
ally have distichous 
leaves; Rubiaceae have 
opposite leaves. Such 
arrangements as f, f , ^ 
and ^ are common in 
Dicotyledons. The first 
of these, called a quin- 
cunx , is met with in the 
apple, pear and cherry 
(fig. 32); the second, in 
the bay, holly, Plantago 
media'; the third, in the 
cones of Picea alba (fig. 
Fig. 33. — Diagram of a phyllotaxis repre- 35) ; and the fourth in 
sented by the. fraction f * those of the silver fir. 

In monocotyledonous 
plants there is only one seed-leaf or cotyledon, and hence 
the arrangement is at first alternate; and it generally continues 
so more or less, rarely being verticillate. Such arrangements as J, 
| and J are Common in Monocotyledons, as in grasses, sedges and 
lilies. It has been found in general that, while the number 5 occurs 
in the phyllotaxis of Dicotyledons, 3 is common in that of Mono- 
cotyledons. 

" In the axil of previously formed leaves leaf-buds arise. These 
leaf-buds contain the rudiments of a shoot, and consist of leaves 
covering a growing point. The buds of trees of temperate climates, 
which lie dormant during the winter, are protected by scale leaves. 
These scales or protective appendages of the bud consist either of 


1 

Fig. 34. — Cycle of thirteen leaves 
placed closely together so as to form Fig. 35. — Cone of Picea alba 

a rosette, as in Seynpervivum. A is with the scales or modified 
the very short axis to which the leaves numbered in the order 
leaves are attached. The leaves are of their arrangement on the 
numbered in their order, from below axis of the cone. The lines 
Upwards. The circles in the centre indicate a rectilinear series of 
indicate the five turns of the spiral, scales and two lateral second- 
and show the insertion of each of the ary spirals, one turning from 
leaves. The divergence is expressed left to right, the other from 
by. the fraction j^ths. right to left. 

the altered laminae or of the enlarged petiolary sheath, or of stipules, 
as in the fig and magnolia, or of one or two of these parts combined. 
These are often of a coarse nature, serving a temporary purpose, 
and then falling off when the leaf is expanded. They are frequently 
covered with a resinous matter, as in balsam-poplar and horse- 
chestnut, or by a thick downy covering as in the willow. In plants 
of warm climates the buds have often no protective appendages, and 
are then said to be naked. 

The arrangement of the leaves in the bud is termed vernation or 
prefoliation . In considering vernation we must take into account 
both the manner in which each individual leaf is folded and also the 
arrangement of the leaves in relation to each other. These vary in 





different plants, but in each species they follow a' regular law. The 
leaves in the bud are either placed ‘ simply in apposition, as in the 
mistletoe, or they are folded or rolled up longitudinally or laterally, 
giving rise to different kinds of vernation, as delineated in figs. 36 
to 45, where the folded or curved lines represent the leaves, the 
thickened part being the midrib. The leaf taken individually is 
either folded longitudinally from apex to base, as in the tuliprtree, 
and called reclinate or replicate; or rolled up in a circular manner 
from apex to base, as in ferns (fig. 36), and called circinate; or folded 
laterally, conduplicate (fig. 37), as in oak; or it has several folds 
like a fan, plicate or plaited (fig. 38), as in vine and sycamore, and in 
leaves with radiating vernation; where the ribs mark the foldings; 
or it is rolled upon itself, convolute (fig. 39), as in banana and apricot ; 
or its edges are rolled inwards, involute (fig. 40) , as in violet ; or 



Fig. 36. Fig. 37. Fig. 38. 



Fig. 39. Fig. 40. Fig. 41. 

Fig. 36. — Circinate vernation. 

Fig. 37. — Transverse section of a conduplicate leaf. 

Fig. 38. — Transverse section of a plicate or plaited leaf. 

Fig. 39.— Transverse section of a convolute leaf. 

Fig. 40. — Transverse section of an involute leaf. 

Fig. 41.— Transverse section of a revolute leaf. : 

outwards, revolute (fig. 4i)» as in rosemary. The different divisions 
of a cut leaf may be folded or rolled up separately, as in ferns, 
while the entire leaf may have either the same or a different kind of 
vernation. The leaves have a definite relation to each other in the 
bud, being either opposite, alternate or verticillate ; and thus different 
kinds of vernation are produced. . Sometimes they are nearly in a 
circle at the same level, remaining flat or only slightly convex 
externally, and placed so as to touch each other by their edges, thus 
giving rise to valvate vernation. At other times they are at different 
levels, and are applied over each other, so as to be imbricated , as in 
lilac, and in the outer scales of sycamore; and occasionally the 
margin of one leaf overlaps that of another, while it in its turn is 
overlapped by a third, so as to be twisted, spiral or contortive. When 
leaves are applied to each other face to face, without being folded or 



Fig. 42. Fig. 43. Fig. 44. Fig. 45. 


Fig. 42— Transverse section of a bud, in which the leaves are 
arranged in an accumbent manner. 

Fig. 43. — Transverse section of a bud, in which the leaves are 
arranged in an equitant manner. 

Fig. 44 —Transverse section of a bud, showing two leaves folded 
in an obvolute manner. Each is conduplicate, and one embraces 
the edge of the other. 

Fig. 45.— Transverse section of a bud, showing two leaves arranged 
in a supervolute manner. 

rolled together, they are appressed . When the leaves are more com- 
pletely folded they either touch at their extremities and.are accumbent 
or opposite (fig. 42), or are folded inwards by their margin and become 
induplicate; or a conduplicate leaf covers another similarly folded, 
^vhich in turn covers a third, and thus the vernation is equitant 
(fig. 43) , as in privet ; or conduplicate leaves are placed so that the 
half of the one covers the half of another, and thus they become 
half-equitant or obvolute (fig. 44) > as in sage. When in the case of 
convolute leaves one leaf is roiled up within the other, it is super- 
volute (fig. 45). The scales of a bud sometimes exhibit one kind of 
vernation and the leaves another. The same modes of arrangement 
occur in the flower-buds. . . 

Leaves, after performing their functions for a certain time, wither 
and die. In doing so they frequently change colour, and, hence arise 
the beautiful and varied tints of the autumnal foliage. This change . 
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of colour is chiefly occasioned by the .diminished circulation in the 
leaves, and the higher degree of oxidation to which their chlorophyll 
has been submitted. 

Leaves which are articulated with the stem, as in the walnut and 
horse-chestnut, fall and leave a scar, while those which are con- 
tinuous with it remain attached for some time after they have lost 
their vitality. Most of the trees of Great Britain have deciduous 
leaves, their duration not extending over more than a few months, 
while in trees of warm climates the leaves often remain for two or 
more years. In tropical countries, however, many trees lose their 
leaves in the dry season. The period of defoliation varies in different 
countries according to the nature of their climate. Trees which are 
called evergreen, as pines and evergreen-oak, are always deprived 
of a certain number of leaves at intervals, sufficient being left, how- 
ever, to preserve their green appearance. The cause of the fall of 
the leaf in cold climates seems to be deficiency of light and heat in 
winter, which causes a cessation in the functions of the cells of the j 
leaf. The fall is directly caused by the formation of a layer of tissue 
across the base of the leaf-stalk ; the cells of this layer separate 
from one # another and the leaf remains attached only by the fibres 
of the veins until it becomes finally detached by the wind or frost. 
Before its fall the leaf has become dry owing to loss of water and the 
removal of the protoplasm and food substances to the stem for use 
next season ; the red and yellow colouring matters are products 
of decomposition of the chlorophyll. Inorganic and other waste 
matters are stored in the leaf- tissue and thus got rid of by the plant. 
The leaf scar is protected by a corky change (suberization) in the 
walls of the exposed cells. . (A. B. R.) 

LEAF-INSECT, the name given to orthopterous insects of the 
family Phasmidae, referred to the single genus Phyllium and 
characterized by the presence of lateral laminae upon the legs 
and abdomen, which, in association with an abundance of 
green colouring-matter, impart a broad and leaf-like appearance 
to the whole insect. In the female this deceptive resemblance 
is enhanced by the large size and foliaceous form of the front 
wings which, when at rest edge to edge on the abdomen, forcibly 
suggest in their neuration the midrib and costae of an ordinary 
leaf. In this sex the posterior wings are reduced and functionless 
so far as flight is concerned; in the male they are ample, 
membranous and functional, while the anterior wings are small 
and not leaf dike. The freshly hatched (young are reddish in 
colour; but turn green after feeding for a short time upon leaves. 
Before death a specimen has been observed to pass through the 
various hues of a decaying leaf, and the spectrum of the green 
colouring matter does not differ from that of . the chlorophyll 
of living leaves-. Since leaf -insects are purely vegetable feeders 
and not predaceous like mantids, it is probable that their re- 
semblance to leaves is solely for purposes of concealment from 
enemies. Their egg capsules are similarly protected by their like- 
ness to various seeds. Leaf -insects range from India to the 
Seychelles on the one side, and to the Fiji Islands on the 
other. * (R. I. P.) 

LEAGUE, i. (Through Fr. Ugue, Ital. liga, from Lat. ligare , 
to bind), an agreement entered into by two or more parties for 
mutual protection or joint attack, or for the furtherance of some 
common object, also the body thus joined or “leagued” to- 
gether. The name has been given to numerous confederations, 
such as the; Achaean League the confederation of the 

ancient cities of Achaia, and especially to the various holy 
leagues ( Ugues , salutes ), of which the better known are those 
formed by Pope Julius II. against Venice in 1508, often known 
as the League of Cambrai, and against France in 1511. “The 
League,” in French history, is that of the Catholics headed by the 
Guises to preserve the Catholic religion against the Huguenots 
and prevent the accession of Henry of Navarre to the throne 
(see France: History). “ The Solemn League and Covenant ” 
was the agreement for the establishment of Presbyterianism in 
both countries entered into by England and Scotland in 1643 
(see Covenanters) 1 . Of commercial leagues the most famous 
is that of the Hanse towns, known as the Hanseatic League 
(q. v.). The word has been adopted by political associations, 
such as the Anti-Corn Law League, the Irish Land League, the 
Primrose League and the United Irish League, and by numerous 
social organizations. . “ League ” has also been applied to a 
special form of competition in athletics, especially in Association 
football. In this system clubs “ league ” together in a com- 
petition, each playing every other member of the association 


twice, and. the order of merit is decided by the points gained during 
the season, a win counting two and a draw one. 

2. (From the late Lat. leuga , or Teuca , said to be a Gallic word; 
the mod. Fr. lieue comes from the O. Fr. liue\ the Gaelic leac , 
meaning a flat stone posted as a mark of distance on a road, 
has been suggested as the origin) , a measure of distance, prob- 
ably never in regular use in England, and now only in poetical 
or rhetorical language. It was the Celtic as opposed to the 
Teutonic unit, and was used in France, Spain, Portugal and Italy. 
In all the countries it varies with different localities, and the 
ancient distance has never been fixed. The kilometric league 
of France is fixed at four kilometres. The nautical league is 
equal to three nautical miles. ; 

LEAKE, WILLIAM MARTIN (1777-1860), British anti- 
quarian and topographer, was born in London on the 14th of 
January 1777. After completing his education at the Royal 
Military Academy,, Woolwich, and spending four years in the ; 
West Indies as lieutenant of marine artillery, he was sent by the 
government to Constantinople to instruct the Turks in this branch 
of the service. A journey through Asia Minor in 1800 to join the 
British fleet at Cyprus inspired him with an interest in anti- 
quarian topography. In 1801, after travelling across the desert 
with the Turkish army to Egypt, he was, on the expulsion 
of the French, employed in surveying the valley of the Nile 
as far as the cataracts; but having sailed with the ship engaged to 
convey the Elgin marbles from Athens to England, he lost all his 
maps and observations when the vessel foundered off Cerigo. 
Shortly after his arrival in England he was sent out to survey 
the coast of Albania and the Morea, with the view of assisting 
the Turks against attacks of the French from Italy, and of this, 
he took advantage to form a valuable collection of coins and 
inscriptions and to explore ancient sites. In 1807, war having 
broken out between Turkey and England, he was made prisoner 
| at Salonica; but, obtaining his release the same year, he was 
sent on a diplomatic mission to Ali Pasha of Iannina, whose 
confidence he completely won, and with whom he remained 
for more than a year as British representative. In 1810 he was 
granted a yearly sum of £600 for his services in Turkey. In 181 J 
he retired from the army, in which he held the rank of colonel, 
devoting the remainder of his life to topographical and anti- 
quarian studies, the results of which were given to the world in 
the following volumes: Topography of Athens (1821); Journal of 
a Tour in Asia Minor (1824); Travels in the Morea (1830), and 
a supplement, Peloponnesiaca (1846); Travels in Northern 
Greece (1835); and Numismaia Hellenica (1854), followed by a 
supplement in 1859. A characteristic of the researches of Leake 
was their comprehensive minuteness, which was greatly aided 
by his mastery of technical details. His Topography of Athens , 
the first attempt at a scientific treatment of the subject, is still 
: authoritative in regard to many important points (see Athens). 
He died at Brighton on the 6th of January i860. The marbles 
collected by him in Greece were presented to the British Museum; 
his bronzes, vases, gems and coins were purchased by the uni- 
versity of Cambridge after his death, and are now in the Fitz- 
william Museum. He was elected F.R.S. and F.R.G.S., received 
the honorary D.C.L. at Oxford (1816), and was a member of the 
Berlin Academy of Sciences and correspondent of the Institute 
of France. 

See Memoir by J. H. Marsden (1864) ; the Architect for the 7th .of 
October 1876; E. Curtius in the Preussische Jahrhiicher (Sept.* 1876) ; 
J. E. Sandys, Hist, of Classical Scholarship , iii. (1908), p. 442. 

LEAMINGTON, a municipal borough and health resort of 
Warwickshire, England, on the river Learn near its junction 
with the Avon, 98 m. N.W. from London, served by the 
Great Western and London & North Western railways. Pop. 
(1901) 26,888. The parliamentary boroughs of Leamington 
and Warwick were joined into one constituency in 1885, re- 
turning one member. The centres of the towns are 2 m. 
apart, Warwick lying to the west, but they are united by the 
intermediate parish of New Milverton. There are: three saline 
springs, and the principal pump-rooms, baths and pleasant 
gardens lie on the right bank of the river. The chief public 
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buildings are the town hall (1884), containing a free library 
and school of art; and the Theatre Royal and assembly room. 
The parish church of All Saints is modernized, and the other 
churches are entirely modern. The S. Warwickshire hospital 
and Midland Counties Home for incurables are here. Leamington 
High School is an important school for girls. There is a municipal 
technical school. Industries include iron foundries and brick- 
works. The town lies in a well- wooded and picturesque country, 
within a few miles of such interesting towns as Warwick, Kenil- 
worth, Coventry and Stratford-on-Avon. It is a favourite hunt- 
ing centre,’ and, as a health resort, attracts not only visitors 
but residents. The town is governed by a mayor, 8 aldermen, 
and 24 councillors. Area, 2817 acres. 

Leamington was a village of no importance until about 1786, 
when baths were first erected, though the springs were noticed by 
Camden, writing about 1586^ The population in 1811 was only 543, 
The town was incorporated in 1875. The name in former use was 
Leamington Priors, in distinction from Leamington Hastings, a 
village on the upper. Learn. By royal licence granted in 1838 it was 
called Royal Leamington Spa. 

LfiANDRE, CHARLES LUCIEN (1862- ), French carica- 

turist and painter, was born at Champsecret (Orne), and studied 
painting under Bin and Cabanel. From 1887 he figured among 
the exhibitors of the Salon, where he showed numerous portraits 
and genre pictures, but his popular fame is due to his comic 
drawings and caricatures. The series of the “ Gotha des 
souverains,” published in Le Rire , placed him in the front rank 
of modern caricaturists. Besides his contributions to Le Rire; 
Le Figaro and other comic journals, he published a series of 
albums: Nocturnes, Le M us£e des souverains , and Paris et la 
province . Leandre produced admirable work in lithography, 
and designed many memorable posters, such as the “Yvette 
Guilbert.” “ Les nouveaux maries,” “Joseph Prudhomme,” 
“ Les Lutteurs,” and “ La Femme au chien.” He was created 
a knight of the Legion of Honour. * 

LEAP-YEAR (more properly known as bissextile ), the name 
given to the year containing 366 days. The astronomers of 
Julius Caesar, 46 B.C., settled the solar year at 365 days 6 hours. 
These hours were set aside and at the end of four years made a 
day which was added to the fourth year. The English name 
for; the bissextile year 1 is an allusion to the result of the inter- 
position of the extra day; for after the 29th of February a date 
“ leaps over ” the day of the week on which it would fall in 
ordinary years. Thus a birthday on the 10th of June, a Monday, 
will in the next year, if a leap-year, be on the 10th of June,’a 
Wednesday. Of the origin of the custom for women to woo, 
not be wooed, during leap-year no satisfactory explanation has 
ever been offered. In 1288 a law was enacted in Scotland that 
“ it is statut and ordaint that during the rein of hir maist blissit 
Megeste, for ilk yeare knowne as lepe yeare, ilk may den ladye of 
bothe highe and lowe estait shall hae liberte to bespeke ye man 
she likes, albeit he refuses to taik hir to be his lawful wyfe, he 
shall be mulcted in ye sum ane pundis or less, as his estait may be; 
except and awis gif he can make it appeare that he is betrothit 
ane ither woman he then shall be free.” A few years later a like 
law was passed in France, and in the 15th century the custom 
was legalized in Genoa and Florence. 

: LEAR, EDWARD (1812-1888), English artist and humorist, was 
born in London on the 12th of May 1812. His earliest drawings 
were ornithological. When he was twenty years old he published 
1 a brilliantly coloured selection of the rarer Psittacidae. Its 
power attracted the attention of the 13th earl of Derby, who 
employed Lear to draw his Knowsley menagerie. He became 
a permanent favourite with the Stanley family; and Edward, 
15th earl, was the child for whose amusement the first Book of 
Nonsense was composed. From birds Lear turned to landscape, 
his earlier efforts in which recall the manner of J. D. Harding; 
but he quickly acquired a more individual style. About 1837 
he set up a studio at Rome, where he lived for ten years, with 
summer tours in Italy and Sicily, and occasional visits to England. 
During this period he began to publish his Illustrated Journals 
of a Landscape Painter: charmingly written reminiscences of 
wandering, which ultimately embraced Calabria, the Abr.uzzi, 


Albania, Corsica, &c. From 1848-1849 he , explored Greece, 
Constantinople, the Ionian Islands, Lower Egypt, the wildest 
recesses of Albania, and the desert of Sinai. He returned to 
London, but the climate did not suit him. In 1854-1855 he 
wintered on the Nile, and migrated successively to Corfu, Malta 
and Rome, finally building himself a villa .at San Remo. From 
Corfu Lear visited Mount Athos, Syria, Palestine, and Petra; 
and when over sixty, by the assistance of Lord Northbrook, 
then Go venor- General, he saw the cities and scenery of greatest 
interest within a large area of India. From first to last he was, 
in whatever circumstances of difficulty or ill-health, an in- 
domitable traveller. Before visiting new lands he studied their 
geography and literature, and then went straight for the mark; 
and wherever he went he, drew most indefatigably and most 
accurately. His sketches are not only the basis of more finished 
works, but an exhaustive record in themselves. Some defect 
of technique or eyesight occasionally left his larger oil painting, 
though nobly conceived, crude or deficient in harmony; but 
his smaller pictures and more elaborate sketches abound in 
beauty, delicacy, and truth. Lear modestly called himself a 
topographical artist; but. he included in the term the perfect 
rendering of all characteristic graces of form, colour, and, atmo- 
sphere. The last task lie set himself was to prepare for popular 
; circulation a set of some 200 drawings, illustrating from his travels 
the scenic touches of Tennyson’s poetry; but he did ndt live 
to complete the scheme, dying at San Remo on the 30th of 
January 1888. Until sobered by age, his conversation was 
brimful of humorous fun. The paradoxical originality and 
: ostentatiously uneducated draughtsmanship of his numerous 
nonsense books won him a more universal fame than his serious 
work. He had a true artist’s sympathy with art under all forms, 
and might have become a skilled musician had he not been a 
painter. Swainson, the naturalist, praised young Lear’s great 
; red and yellow macaw as “ equalling any figure ever painted 
by Audubon in grace of design, perspective, and anatomical 
accuracy.” Murchison, examining his sketches, complimented 
them as rigorously embodying geological truth, Tennyson’s 
lines “ To E.L. on his Travels in Greece,” mark the poet’s genuine 
admiration of a cognate spirit in classical art. Ruskin placed 
the Book of Nonsense first in the list of a hundred delectable 
volumes of contemporary literature, a judgment endorsed by 
English-speaking children all over the world. 

See Letters of Edward Lear to Chichester Fortescue, Lord Carlingf or d, 
and Frances , Countess Walde grave (1907), edited by Lady Strachey, 
with an introduction by Henry Strachey. (F. L.*) 

LEASE (derived through the Fr. frpmtheLat./aawtf, to loosen), 
a certain form of tenure, or the contract embodying it, of land, 
houses, &c.; see Landlord and Tenant. 

LEATHER (a word which appears in all Teutonic languages; 
cf. Ger. Leder, Dutch leer or leder, Swed. lader , and in such Celtic 
forms as . Welsh llader) y an imputrescible substance prepared 
from the hides or skins of living creatures, both cold and warm 
1 blooded, by chemical and mechanical treatment. Skins in the 
raw and natural moist state are readily putrescible, and are 
easily disintegrated by bacterial or chemical action, and if dried 
in this condition become harsh, horny and intractable. The art 
of the leather manufacturer is principally directed to overcoming 
the tendency to putrefaction, securing suppleness in the material, 
rendering it impervious to and unalterable by water, and increas- 
ing the strength of the skin and its power to resist wear and tear. 

Leather is made by three processes or with three classes of 
substances. Thus we have (1) tanned leather, in which the 
hides and skins are combined with tannin or tannic acid; (2) 
tawed leather, in which the skins are prepared with mineral salts; 

; (3) chamoised (shamoyed) leather, in which the skins are rendered 
imputrescible by treatment with oils and fats, the decomposition 
products of which are the actual tanning agents. 

Sources and Qualities of .Hides and Skins. — The hides used 
in heavy leather manufacture may be divided into • 
three classes: (1) ox and heifer, (2) cow, (3) bull. Oxen tethers* 
and heifer hides produce the best results, forming a 
tough, tight, solid leather. Gow hides are thin, the hide itself 
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being fibrous, but still compact ^ &nd by reason of its spread or 
area is used chiefly for dressing purposes in the bag and port— 
manteau manufacture and work of a similar description. Bull 
hides are fibrous; they are largely used for heel lifts, and for 
cheap belting, the thicker hides being used in the iron and steel 
industry. 

A second classification now presents itself, viz. the British 
home supply, continental (Europe), British colonial, South 
American, East Indian, Chinese, &c. 

In the British home supply there are three chief breeds: 
(i) Shorthorns (Scotch breed), (2) Herefords (Midland breed), 
(3) Lowland, or Dutch class. From a tanner’s standpoint, the 
shorthorns are the best hides procurable. The cattle are exposed 
to a variable climate in the mountainous districts of Scotland, 
and nature, adapting herself to circumstances, provides them 
with a thicker and more compact hide; they are well grown, 
have short necks and small heads. The Hereford class are 
probably the best English hide; they likewise have small heads 
and horns, and produce good solid sole leather. The Lowland 
hides come chiefly from Suffolk, Kent and Surrey; the animals 
have long legs, long necks and big heads. The hides are usually 
thin and spready. The hides of the animals killed for the 
Christmas season are poor. The animals being stall-fed for the 
beef, the hides become distended, .thin and surcharged with fat, 
which renders them unsuitable for first-class work. 

The continental supply may be divided into two classes: 
(1) Hides from hilly regions, (2) hides from lowlands. All 
animals subject to strong winds and a wide range of temperatures 
have a very strong hide, and for this reason those bred in hilly 
and mountainous districts are best. The hides coming under 
heading No. 1 are of this class, and include those front 
Swiss and Italian Alps, Bavarian Highlands and Pyrenees, also 
Florence, Oporto and Lisbon hides. They are magnificent hides, 
thick, tightly-built, and of smooth grain. The butt is long and 
the legs short. A serious defect in some of these hides is a 
thick place on the neck caused by the yoke; this part of the 
hide is absolute waste. Another defect, specially noticeable in 
Lisbon and Oporto hides, is goad marks on the rump, barbed 
wire scratches and warbles, caused by the gadfly. Those hides 
coming under heading No. 2 are Dutch, Rhine valley,' Danish, 
Swedish, Norwegian, Hungarian, &c. The first three hides are 
very similar; they are spready, poorly grown, and are best used 
for bag and portmanteau work. Hungarian oxen are immense 
animals, and supply a very heavy bend. Swedish and Norwegian 
hides are t evenly grown and of good texture; they are well 
flayed, and used a great deal for manufacturing picker bands, 
which require an even leather. 

' New Australian and Queensland hides resemble good 

English. A small quantity of Canadian steers are imported;, 
these are generally branded. 

Chinese hides are exported dry, and they have generally 
suffered more or less from peptonization in the storing and 
drying; this cannot be detected until they are in the pits, when 
they fall to pieces. 

Anglos are imported as live-stock, and are killed Within forty- 
eight hours. They come to Hull, Birkenhead, Avonmouth 
and Deptford from various American ports, and usually give 
a flatter result than English, the general quality depending 
largely on whether the ship has had a good Voyage or not. 

Among, South American hides, Liebig’s slaughter supply the 
best; they are thoroughly clean and carefully trimmed and 
flayed. They come to London, Antwerp and Havre, and except 
for being branded are of first-class quality. Second to the 
Liebig slaughter come the Uruguay hides. 

East Indian hides are known as kips, and are supposed to be, 
and should be, the. hides of yearling cattle. They are now dressed 
to a large extent in imitation of box calf, being much cheaper. 
They come from a small breed of ox, and have an extremely 
tight grain ; the feather is not so soft as calf. 

Calf-skins are largely supplied by the continent. They are soft 
and pliant, and have a characteristically fine grain, are tight in 
texture and quite apart from any other kind of Skin. 


The most valuable part of a sheep-skin is the wool, and the 
value of the pelt is inversely as the value of the wool. Pure 
Leicester and Norfolk wools are very valuable, and next 
is the North and South Downs, but the skins, ix. the leathers. 
pelts, of these animals are extremely poor. Devon 
and Cheviot cross-bred sheep supply a fair pelt, and sometimes 
these sheep are so many times crossed that it is quite impossible 
to tell what the skin is. Welsh skins also supply a good tough 
pelt, though small. Indian and Persian sheep-skins are very 
goaty, the herds being allowed to roam about together so much. 
The sheep-skin is the most porous and open-textured skin in 
existence, as also the most greasy one; it is flabby and soft, 
with a tight, compact grain, but an extremely loose flesh. Still- 
born lambs and lambs not over a month old are worth much 
more than when they have lived for three months; they are 
used for the manufacture of best kid gloves, and must be milk 
skins. Once the lambs have taken to grass the skins supply a 
harsher leather. 

The best goat-skins come from the Saxon and Bavarian 
Highlands, Swiss Alps, Pyrenees, Turkey, Bosnia, Southern 
Hungary and the Urals. The goats being exposed to all winds 
yield fine skins. A good number come from, Argentina and from 
Abyssinia, the Cape and other parts of Africa. Of all light 
leathers the. goat has the toughest and tightest grain; it is, there- 
fore, especially liked for fancy work. The grain is rather too 
bold for glace work, for which the sheep is largely used. 

The seal-skin, used largely for levant work, is the skin of the 
yellow-hair seal, found in the Northern seas, the Baltic, Norway 
and Sweden, &c. The skin has a large, bold, brilliant grain, and 
being a large skin is much used for upholstery and coach work, 
like the Cape goat. It is quite distinct from the fur seal. 

Porpoise hide is really the hide of the white whale; it is 
dressed for shooting, fishing and hunting boots. Horse hide is 
dressed for light split and upper work; being so much stall-fed 
it supplies only a thin, spready leather. The skins of other 
Equidae, such as the ass, zebra, quagga, &c. are also dressed jto 
some small extent, but are not important sources. 

Structure of Skin. — Upon superficial inspection,, the hides and 
skins of all mammalia appear to be unlike each other in general 
structure, yet, upon closer examination, it is found that the anatomi- 
cal structure of most skins is so similar that for all practical purposes 
we may assume that there is no distinction (see Skin and Exo- 
skeleton). But from the practical point of view, as opposed to 
the anatomical, there are great and very important differences,! such 
as those of texture, thickness, area, &c. ; and these differences 
cause a great divergence in the, methods of tanning used,;, almost 
necessitating a distinct tannage for nearly every class of hide or 
skin,. : . . 

The skins of the lower animals, such as alligators, lizards, fish arid 
snakes, differ to a large extent from those of the mammalia, chiefly 
in the epidermis, which is much! more horny in structure and 
forms scales. . .... . ; S 

The skin is divided into two distinct layers: (1) the epidermis 
or epithelium, i.e. the cuticle, (2) the corium, derma, or cutis, ix. 
the true. skin. These two layers are not only different in structure, 
but are also of entirely distinct origin. The epidermis again divides 
itself into two parts, viz. the “ horny layer ” or surface skin, and; the 
rete Malpighi , named after the Italian anatomist who first drew 
attention to its existence. The rete Malpighi is composed of living, 
soft, nucleated cells, which multiply by division, and, as they 
increase, are gradually pushed to the surface of the skin, becoming 
flatter and drier as they near it, until they reach the surface as 
dried scales. The epidermis is thus of cellular structure, and more 
or less horny or waterproof. It must consequently be removed 
together with the hair, wool or bristles before tannage begins, 
but as it is very thin compared with the corium, this matters little. 

The hair itself does not enter the corium, but is embedded in a 
sheath of epidermic structure, which is part of and continuous with 
the epidermis. It is of cellular structure, and the fibrous part is 
composed of long needle-shaped cells which contain the pigment 
with which the hair is coloured. Upon, removal of the hair: some of 
these cells remain behind and colour the skin, and this colour does 
not disappear until these cells are removed by scudding. Each hair 
is supplied with at least two fat or sebaceous glands, which dis- 
charge into the orifice of the hair sheath; these glands impart to 
the hair that natural glossy appearance which is characteristic :of 
good health.. The hair bulb (&, fig. 1) consists of living, nucleated 
cells, which multiply rapidly, and, like the rete Malpighi , cause an 
upward pressure, getting harder at the same time, thereby lengthen- 
ing the hair. 7 . ..; ; 7, 
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The hair papilla (a, fig. i) consists of a globule of the corium or 
true skin embedded in the hair bulb, which by means of blood- 
vessels feeds and nourishes the hair. Connected with the lower 
part of each hair is an oblique muscle known as the arrector or 
erector pili, seen at k, fig. i; this is an involuntary muscle, and is 
contracted by sudden cold, heat or shock, with an accompanying 
tightening of the skin, producing the phenomenon commonly known 
as “ goose flesh.” This is the outcome of the contracted muscle 
pulling on the base of the hair, thereby giving it a tendency to 
approach the vertical, and producing the simultaneous effect of 
making the “ hair stand on end.” 

The sudoriferous or sweat glands (R, fig. i) consist of long spiral- 
like capillaries, formed from the fibres of the connective tissue of 
the corium. These glands discharge sometimes directly through 
.the epidermis, but more often into the orifice of the hair-sheath. 

The epidermis is separated from the corium by a very important 
and very fine membrane, termed, the “ hyaline ” or “ glassy layer/’ 
which constitutes the actual grain surface of a. hide or skin. This 
layer is chemically different from the corium, as if it is torn or 
scratched during the process of tanning the colour of the underlying 
parts is much lighter than that of the grain surface. 

The corium, unlike the epidermis, is of fibrous, not cellular struc- 
ture; moreover, the fibres do not multiply among themselves, but 
&re gradually developed as needed from the interfibrillar substance, 
a semi-soluble gelatinous modification of the true fibre. This 

interfibrillar sub- 
stance consequently 
has no structure, 
and is prepared at 
any time on coam- 
ing into contact with 
tannin to form amor- 
phous leather, which 
fills what would in 
the absence of this 
substance be inter- 
fibrillar spaces. The 
more of this matter 
there is present the 
more completely will 
.the spaces be filled, 
and the more water- 
proof will be the 
leather. An old bull, 
as is well known, 
supplies a very poor, 
soft and spongy 
leather, simply be- 
cause the hide lacks 
interfibrillar sub- 
stance, which has 
been sapped up by 
the body. The fibres 
are, therefore, separ- 
ated by interfibrillar 
spaces, which on 
contact with water 
absorb it with 
avidity by capillary 
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and p; Epidermis. 
Rete Malpighi. 


Horny layer. _ 

Sweat or sudori- attraction. But a 
ferous gland. heifer hide or young 
Opening at sweat calf supplies ,the 
duct. most tight and 

waterproof leather 
known, because the 
animals are young, and having plenty of nourishment do not 
require to draw upon and sap the interfibrillar substance with 
which the skin is full to overflowing. 

. The corium obtains its food from the body by means of lymph 
ducts, with which it is well supplied. It is also provided with 
nodules of lymph to nourish the hair, and nodules of grease, which 
increase in number as they near the flesh side, until the net skin, 
panniculus adiposus , or that which separates the corium from meat 
proper, is quite full with them. 

The corium is coarse in the centre of the skin where the fibres, 
which are of the kind known as white connective tissue, and which 
exist in bundles bound together with yellow elastic fibres, are 
loosely woven, but towards the flesh side they become more com- 
pact, and as the hyaline layer is neared the bundles of fibres get 
finer and finer, and are much more tightly interwoven, until finally, 
next the grain itself, the fibres no longer exist in bundles, but as 
individual fibrils lying parallel with the grain. This layer is known 
as the pars papillaris. The bundles of fibre interweave one another 
in e^ery conceivable direction. The fibrils are extremely minute, 
and are cemented together with a medium rather more soluble 
than themselves. 

There are only two exceptions to this general structure which 
need be taken into account. Sheep-skin is especially loosely woven 
m the centre, so much so that any carelessness in the wet work or 
sweating process enables one to split the skin in two by tearing. 


This loosely- woven part is full of fatty nodules, and the skin is 
generally split at this part, the flesh going for chamois leather 
and the grain for skivers. The other notable exception is the horse 
hide, which has a third skin over the loins just above the kidneys, 
known as the crup; it is very greasy and tight in structure, and 
is used for making a very waterproof leather for seamen’s and 
fishermen’s boots. Pig-skin, perhaps, is rather peculiar, in the fact 
that the bristles penetrate almost right through the skin. 

Tanning Materials. — Tannin or tannic acid is abundantly formed 
in a very large number of plants, and secreted in such diverse organs 
and members as the bark, wood, roots, leaves, seed-pods, fruit, &c. 
The number of tannins which exists has not been determined, nor 
has the constitution of those which do exist been satisfactorily 
settled. As used in the tanyard tannin is present both in the free 
state arid combined with colouring matter and accompanied by 
decomposition products, such as gallic acid or phlobaphenes (an- 
hydrides of the tannins), respectively depending upon the series to 
which the tannin belongs. In whatever other points they differ, 
they all have the common property of being powerfully astringent, 
of forming insoluble compounds with gelatine or gelatinous tissue, 
of being soluble in water to a greater or lesser extent, and of form- 
ing blacks (greenish or bluish) with iron. Pyrogallol tannins give a 
blue-black coloration or precipitate with ferric salts, and catechol 
tannins a green-black; and whereas bromine water gives a pre- 
cipitate with catechol tannins, it does not with pyrogallol tannins 
There are two distinctive classes of tannins, viz. catechol and 
pyrogallol tannins. The materials belonging to the former series 
are generally much darker in colour than those classified with the 
latter, and moreover they* yield reds, phlobaphenes or tannin an- 
hydrides, which deposit on or in the leather. Pyrogallol tannins 
include some of the lightest coloured and best materials known, 
and, speaking generally, the leather produced by them is not so 
harsh or hard as that produced with catechol tannins. They decom- 
pose, yielding ellagic acid (known technically as “ bloom ”) and 
gallic acid; the former has waterproofing qualities, because it fills 
the leather, at the same time giving weight. 

It has been stated, and perhaps with some, truth, that leather 
cannot be successfully made with catechol tannins alone ; pyrogallol 
tannins, however, yield an excellent leather; but the finest results 
are obtained by blending the two. 

The classification of the chief tanning materials is as follows:-—- 


Pyrogallols. 

Myrobalans ( Terminalia Chebula). 
Chestnut wood ( Castanea vesca). 
Divi-divi ( Caesalpinia Coriaria). 
Algarobilla ( Caesalpinia brevijolia). 
Sumach [Rhus Coriaria). 

Oakwood (Quercus family). 
Chestnut oak ( Quercus Prinus). 
Galls ( Quercus Injecloria). 

Willow (Salix arenaria). 


Catechols . 

Gambier ( U ncaria Gambir). 

Hemlock (Abies canadensis). 

Quebracho ( Quebracho Colorado). 

Mangrove or Cutch (Rhizophor a Mangle). 
Mimosa or Golden Wattle ( Acacia Pycnantha). 
Larch (Larix Europaea). 

Canaigre (Rumex Hymenosepalum). 

Birch ( Betula alba). 

Cutch Catechu ( Acacia Catechu). 


Subsidiary. 

Oakbark ( Quercus Robur). 
V alonia . ( Quercus A egilops ) . 


Myrobalans are the fruit of an Indian tree. There are several 
different qualities, the order of which is as follows, the best being 
placed first: Bhimley, Jubbalpore, Rajpore, Fair Coast Madras 
and Vingorlas. They are a very light-coloured material, containing 
from 27% to 38% of tannin; they deposit much “ bloom,” ferment 
fairly rapidly, supplying acidity, and yield a mellow leather. 

Chestnut comes on the market in the form of crude and decolorized 
liquid extracts, containing about 27% to 31% of tannin, and 
yields a good leather of a light-brown colour. 

Oakwood reaches the market in the same form; it is a very 
similar material, but only contains 24% to 27% of tannin, and 
yields a slightly heavier and darker leather. 

Divi-divi is the dried seed pods of an Indian tree containing 
40% to 45% of tannin, and yielding a white leather; it might be 
valuable but for the tendency to dangerous fermentation and de- 
velopment of a dark-red colouring matter. 

Algarobilla consists of the seeds of an Indian tree, containing 
about 45% of tannin, and in general properties is similar to divi- 
divi, but does not discolour so much upon fermentation. . 

Sumach is perhaps the best and most useful material known. 
It is the ground leaves of a Sicilian plant j containing about 28 % of 
tannin, and yielding a nearly white and very beautiful leather. It 
is used alone for tanning the best rrioroccos and finer leather, and 
being so valuable is much adulterated, the chief adulterant being 
Pistacia lentiscus (Stinko or Lentisco), an inferior and light-coloured 
catechol tannin. Other but inferior sumachs are also used. There 
is Venetian sumach ( Rhus cotinus) and Spanish sumach ( Colpqon 
compressa) ; these are used to some extent in the countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean. R. Glabra and R. Copallind are. also used in 
considerable quantities in America, where they are cultivated. 

Galls are abnormal growths found upon oaks, and caused by the 
gall wasp laying, eggs in the plant. They , are best harvested mst 
before the insect escapes. They contain from 50% to bo % , of 
tannin, and are generally used for the commercial supply of tannic 
acid, and not for tanning purposes. 

Gambler, terra japonica or catechu, is the product of a shrub 
cultivated in Singapore and the Malay Archipelago. It is made by 
boiling the shrub and allowing the extract to solidify. It is a 
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peculiar > material, and may be completely washed out of a leather 
tanned with it. It mellows exceedingly, and keeps the leather fibre 
open; it may be said that, it only goes in the leather to prepare 
and make easy the way for other tannins! Block gambier contains 
from 35 % to 40% and cube gambier from 50% to 65% of tannin. 

Hemlock generally reaches the market as. extract, prepared from 
the bark of the American tree. It contains about 22 % of tannin, 
has a pine-like odour, but yields a rather dark-coloured red leather. 

Quebracho is imported mainly as solid ; extract, containing 63% 
to 70% of tannin; it is a harsh, light-red tannage, but: darkens 
rapidly on exposure to light. It is used for freshening up very 
mellow liquors, but is rather wasteful, as it deposits an enormous 
amount of its tannin as phlobaphenes. 

... Mangrove or cu£ch is a solid extract prepared from the mangrove 
tree found in the swamps of Borneo and the Straits Settlements; 
it contains upwards of 60% of a red tannin. 

Mimosa is the bark' of the Australian golden wattle ( Acacia 
pycnantha), and contains from 36% to 50% of tannin. It is a 
rather harsh tannage, yielding a flesh-coloured leather, and is useful 
for sharpening liquors., This bark is now successfully cultivated in 
Natai. The tannin content of this Natal bark is somewhat inferior, 
but the colour is superior to the Australian product. 

Larch bark contains 9% to 10% of light-coloured tannin, and 
is used especially for tanning Scotch basils. 

; Canaigre is the air-dried tuberous roots of a Mexican plant, 
containing 23% to 30% of tannin and qbout 8% of starch. It 
yields an orange-coloured leather of considerable weight and firm- 
ness. Its cultivation did not pay well enough, so that it is little 
lised.’ ;• :--'j ■ 

Cutch, catechu or “ dark catechu,” is obtained from the wood 
of Indian acacias, and is not to be confounded with mangrove cutch. 
It Contains 60 % of tanning matter and a large proportion of catechin 
similar to that contained in gambier, but much redder. It is used 
for dyeing browns and blacks with chrome and iron mordants. 

The willow and the white birch barks contain, respectively, 12 % 
to 14% and 2% to 5% of tannin. In combination they are used 
to produce the famous Russia leather, whose insect-resisting odour 
is due to the birch bark. I n America this leather is imitated with 
the American black birch bark (Betula lento), and also with the oil 
obtained from its dry distillation. 

In the list of materials two have been placed in a subsidiary class 
because they are a mixture of catechol and pyrogallol tannin. Oak 
bark produces the best leather known, proving that a blend of the 
two classes of tannins gives the best results. It is the bark of the 
coppice oak, and contains 12 % to 14% of a reddish-yellow tannage. 
Valonia is the acorn cup of the Turkish and Greek oak. The Smyrna 
or Turkish valonia is best, and contains 32 % to 36% of an almost 
white tannin. Greek Valonia is greyer in colour, and contains 36 % 
to 30% of tannin. It yields a tough, firm leather of great weight, 
due to the rapid deposition of a large amount of bloom. 

Grinding and Leaching 1 Tanning Materials.- — At first sight it would 
not seem possible that science could direct such a clumsy process as 
the grinding of tanning materials, and yet even here, the “ scientific 
smashing ” of tanning materials may mean the difference between 
profit and loss to the tanner. In most materials the tannin exists 
imprisoned in cells, and is also to some extent free, but with this 
latter condition the science of grinding has nothing to do. If tanning 
materials are simply broken by a series of clean cuts, only those cells 
directly on the surfaces of the cuts will be ready to yield their tannin ; 
therefore, if materials are ground 'fty cutting, a proportion of the 
total tannin is thrown away. Hence it is necessary to bruise, break 
and otherwise sever the walls of all the cells containing the tannin; 
so that the machine wanted is one which crushes, twists and cuts 
the material at the same time, turning it out of uniform size and with 
little dust. < . . 

The apparatus in most common use is built oti the same principle 
as the coffee mill, which consists of a series of segmental cutters; 
as the bark works down into the smaller cutters of the mill it is 
twisted and cut in every direction. This is a very good form of mill, 
but it requires a considerable amount of power and works slowly. 
The teeth require; constant renewal, and should, therefore, be 
replaceable in rows, not, as in some forms, cast on the bell. The 
disintegrator is another form of mill, which produces its effect by 
violent concussion* obtained by the revolution in opposite directions 
of from four to six large metal arms fitted with projecting spikes 
inside a drum, the faces of which are also fitted with protruding 
pieces of metal. The arms make from 2000 to 4000 revolutions per 
minute. The chief objection to this apparatus ’ is that it forms 
much dust, which is caught in silken bags fitted to gratings in the 
drum. The myrobalans crusher, a very useful machine for such 
materials as myrobalans and valonia, consists of a pair of toothed 
rollers above and a pair of fluted rollers beneath. The material is 
dropped upon the toothed rollers first, where it is broken and crushed ; 
then the crushing is finished and any sharp corners rounded off in 
the fluted rollers. 

It must not be thought that now the material is ground it is 
necessarily ready for leaching. This may or may not be so, de- 
pending upon whether the tanner is making light or heavy leathers. 

■ 1 See Lye. ; 


If light leathers are being considered, it is ready for immediate 
leaching, i.e. to be infused with water in preparation of a liquor. 
If heavy leathers are in process of manufacture, he would be a very 
wasteful tanner who would extract his material raw. It must be 
borne in mind that when an infusion is made with fresh tanning? 
material, the liquor begins to deposit decomposition products after 
standing a day or two, and the object of the heavy-leather tanner 
is to get this material deposited in the leather, to fill the pores, 
produce weight and make a firm, tough product. With this end in 
view he dusts his hides with this fresh, material in the layers, i.e. 
he spreads a layer between each hide as it is laid down, so that the 
strong liquors penetrate and deposit in the hides. When most of 
this power to deposit has been usefully utilized in the layers, then 
the material (which is now, perhaps, half spent) is leached. The 
light-leather maker does not want a hard, firm leather, but a soft 
and pliable product; hence he leaches his material fresh, and does 
not trouble as to whether the tannin deposits in the pits or not. 

Whether fresh or partially spent material is leached, the process 
is carried out in the same way. There are several methods in vogue ;: 
the best method only will be described, viz. the “ press leach ”, 
system. 

The leaching is carried out in a series of six square pits, each 
holding about 3 to 4 tons of material. The method depends upon 
the fact that when a weak liquor is forced over a stronger one they 
do not mix, by reason of the higher specific gravity of the stronger 
one; the weaker liquor, therefore, by its weight forces the stronger 
liquor downwards, and as the pit in which it is contained is fitted 
with a false bottom and side duct running over into ; the next pit, 
the stronger liquor is forced upwards through this duct on to the 
next stronger pit. There the process is repeated, until finally the 
weak liquor or water, as the case may be, is run off the last vat as 
a very strong infusion. As a concrete example let us take the -six, 
pits shown in the figure. 


4 

5 
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No. 6 is the last vat, and the liquor, which is very strong, is about 
to be run off. No. 1 is spent material, over which all six liquors 
have passed, the present liquor having been pumped on as fresh 
water. The liquor from No. 6 is run off into the pump well, and 
liquor No. 1 is pumped over No. 2, thus forcing all liquors one 
forward and leaving pit No. 1 empty ; this pit is now cast and filled 
with clean fishings and perhaps a little new material, clean water is 
then pumped on No. 2, which is now the weakest pit, and all liquors 
are thus forced forward one pit more, making No. 1 the strongest, 
pit. After infusing for some time this is run off to the pump well, 
and the process repeated. It may be noted that the hotter the 
water is pumped on the weakest pit, the better will the material 
be spent, and the nearer the water is to boiling-point the better ; 
in fact, a well-managed tanyard should have the spent tan down 
to between 1 % and 2 % of tannin, although this material is fre- 
quently thrown away containing up to 10% and sometimes even 
more. There is a great saving of time and labour in this method, 
since the liquors are self-adjusting. 

Testing Tan Liquors .— The methods by which the tanning value 
of any substance may be determined are many, but few are at once 
■ capable of simple application and minute accuracy. An old method 
of ascertaining the strength of a tan liquor is by means of a hydro- 
meter standardized against water, and called a barkometer. It 
consists of a long graduated stem fixed to a hollow bulb, the opposite 
end Of which is weighted. It is placed in the liquor, the weighted 
end sinks to a certain depth, and the reading is taken on the stem 
at that point which touches “ water mark.” The graduations are 
such that if the specific gravity is multiplied by 1000 and then 1000 
is subtracted from the result, the barkometer strength of the liquor 
is obtained. Thus 1029 specific gravity equals 29 0 barkometer. 
This method affords no indication of the amount of tannin present, 
but is useful to the man who knows his liquors by frequent analysis. 

A factor which governs the quality of the leather quite as much 
as the tannin itself is the acidity of the liquors. It is. known that 
gallic and tannic acids form insoluble calcium salts, and all the 
other acids present as acetic, propionic, butyric, lactic, formic, &c., 
form comparatively soluble salts, so that an easy method of deter- 
mining this important factor is as follows : — 

Take a quantity, say 100 c.c., of tan liquor, filter till clear through 
paper, then pipette 10 c.c. into a small beaker (about rj in. dia- 
meter), place it on some printed paper and note how clear the 
print appears through the liquor; now gradually add from a burette 
a clear solution of saturated lime water until the liquor becomes 
j list cloudy, that is until it just loses its brilliancy. Now read off 
the number of cubic centimetres required in the graduated stem of 
the burette, and either read as degrees (counting each c.c. as one 
degree), to which practice at once gives a useful signification, or 
calculate out in terms of acetic acid per 100 c.c. of liquor, reckoning 
saturated lime water as ^0 normal. 

The methods which deal with the actual testing for tannin itself 
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depend mostly upon one or other of two processes; either the 

C rccipitation of the tannin by means of gelatin, or its absorption 
y means of prepared hide. Sir Humphry Davy was the fifst to 
propose a method for analysing tanning materials, and he pre- 
cipitated the tannin by means of gelatin in the presence of alum, 
then dried and weighed the precipitate, after washing free from 
excess of reagents. This method was improved by Stoddart, 
but cannot lay claim to much accuracy. Warington and Miiller 
again modified the method, but their procedure being tedious 
and difficult to work could not be regarded as a great advance. 
Wagner then proposed precipitation by means of the alkaloids, 
with special regard to cinchonine sulphate in the presence of 
rosaniline acetate as indicator, but this method also proved useless. 
After this many metallic precipitants were tried, used gravi- 
metrically and volumetrically, but without success. The weighing 
of precipitated tannates will never succeed, because the tannins are 
such a diverse class of substances that each tannin precipitates 
different quantities of the precipitants, and some materials contain 
two or three different tannins. Then there are also the difficulties 
of incomplete precipitation and the precipitation of colouring 
matter, &c. Among this class of methods may be mentioned 
Garland’s, in which tartar emetic and sal ammoniac were employed. 
It was improved by Richards and Palmer. 

Another class of methods depends upon the destruction of the 
tannin by some oxidizing agent, and the estimation of the amount 
required. Terreil rendered the tannin alkaline, and after agitating 
it with a known quantity of air, estimated the volume of oxygen 
absorbed. The method was slow and subject to many sources of 
error. Commaille oxidized with a known quantity of iodic acid and 
estimated the excess of iodate. This process also was troublesome, 
besides oxidizing the gallic acid (as do all the oxidation processes), 
and entailing a separate estimation of them after the removal of 
the tannin. Ferdinand Jean (i 877) titrated alkaline tannin solution 
with standard iodine, but the mixture was so dark that the end 
reaction with starch could not be seen; in addition the gallic acid 
had again to be estimated. Monier proposed permanganate as an 
oxidizing agent, and Lowenthal made a very valuable improvement 
by adding indigo solution to the tannin solution, which controlled 
the oxidation and acted as indicator. This method also required 
double titration because of the gallic acid present, the tanning 
matters being removed from solution by means of gelatin and 
acidified salt. 

The indirect gravimetric hide-powder method first took form 
about 1886. It was published in Der Gerber by Simand and Weiss, 
other workers being Eitner and Meerkatz. Hammer, Muntz and 
Ramspacher did some earlier work on similar lines, depending upon 
the specific gravity of solutions. Professor H. R. Procter perfected 
this method by packing a bell, similar in shape to a bottomless 
bottle of about 2 oz. (liq.) capacity, with the hide-powder, and siphon- 
ing the tan liquor up through the powder and over into a receiver. 
This deprives the tan liquor of tannin, and a portion of this non- 
tannin solution is evaporated to dryness and weighed till constant; 
similarly a portion of the original solution containing non-tannins 
and tannins is evaporated and. weighed till constant; then the 
weight of the non-tannins subtracted from the weight of the non- 
tannins and tannins gives the weight of tannin, which is calculated 
to percentage on original solutions. This method was adopted as 
official by the International Association of Leather Trades Chemists 
until September 1906, when its faults were vividly brought before 
them by Gordon Parker of London and Bennett of Leeds, working 
in collaboration, although other but not so complete work had been 
previously done to the same end. The main faults of the method 
were that the hide-powder absorbed non-tannins, and therefore 
registered them as tannins, ' and the hide- powder was partially 
soluble. This difficulty has now been overcome to a large extent 
in the present official method of the I.A.L.T.C. 

Meanwhile, Parker and Munro Payne proposed a new method 
of analysis, the essence of which is as follows: — A definite excess 
of lime solution is added to a definite quantity of tannin solution 
and the excess of lime estimated; the tan solution is now deprived 
of tannin by means of a soluble modification of gelatin, called 
“ collin,” and the process is repeated. Thus we get two sets of 
figures, viz. total absorption and acid absorption Xi.e . acids other 
than tan); the latter subtracted from the former gives tannin 
absorption, and this is calculated out in percentage of original 
liquor. The method failed theoretically, because a definite mole- 
cular weight had to be assumed for tannins which are all different. 
There are also several other objections, but though, like the hide- 
powder method, it is quite empirical, it gives exceedingly useful 
results if the rules for working are strictly adhered to. 

The present official method of the I.A.L.T.C. is a modification of 
the American official method, which is in turn a modification of a 
method proposed by W. Eitner, of the Vienna Leather Research 
Station. The hide-powder is very slightly chrome-tanned with a 
basic solution of chromium chloride, 2 grammes of the latter being 
used per 100 grammes of hide- powder, and is then washed free from 
soluble salts and squeezed to contain 70% of moisture, and is 
ready for use. This preliminary chroming does away with the 
difficulty of the powder being soluble, by rendering it quite in- 
soluble; it also lessens the tendency to absorb non- tannins. Such 


a quantity of this wet powder as contains 6-5 grammes of dry hide 
is now taken, and water is added until this quantity contains exactly 
20 grammes of moisture, i.e. 26-5 grammes in all; it is then agitated 
for 15 minutes with 100 ex. of the prepared tannin solution*' which 
is made up to contain tannin within certain definite limits, in a 
mechanical rotator, and filtered. Of this non-tannin solution 50 c.q. 
is then evaporated to dryness. The same thing is done with 50 c.c. 
of original solution containing non- tannins and tannins, and both 
residues are weighed. The tannin is thus determined by difference. 
The method does all that science can do at present. The rules for 
carrying out the analysis are necessarily very strict. The object in 
view is that all chemists should get exactly concordant results, 
and in this the I.A.L.T.C. has succeeded. 

The work done by Wood, Trotman, Procter, Parker and others 
on the alkaloidal precipitation of tannin deserves mention. 

Heavy Leathers . — The hides of oxen are received in the tanyard 
in four different conditions: (1) market or slaughter hides, 
which, coming direct from the local abattoirs, are soft, moist and 
covered with dirt and blood; (2) wet salted hides; (3) dry salted 
hides; (4) sun-dried or “ flint ” hides — the last three forms; 
being the condition in which the imports of foreign hides are 
made. The first operation in the tannery is to clean the hides 
and bring them back as nearly as possible to the flaccid 
condition in which they left the animal’s back. The blood and 
Other matter on market hides must be removed as quickly as 
possible, the blood being of itself a cause of dark stains and bad 
grain, and with the other refuse a source of putrefaction. When 
the hides are sound they are given perhaps two changes 0/ water. 

Salted hides^ need a longer soaking than market hides, as it is 
not only essential to remove the salt from the hide, but also necessary 
to plump and soften the fibre which has been partially dehydrated 
and contracted by the salt. It must also be borne in mind that a 
10% solution of salt dissolves hide substance, thereby causing an 
undesirable loss of weight, and a weak solution prevents plumping, 
especially when taken into the limes, and may also cause “ buckling, ” 
which cannot easily be removed in after processes. Dried and dry 
salted hides require a much longer soaking than any other variety. 
Dried hides are always uncertain, as they may have putrefied before; 
drying, and also may have been dried at too high a temperature; 
in the former case they fall to pieces in the limes, and in the latter 
case it is practically impossible to soak them back, unless putrefactive 
processes are used, and such are always dangerous and difficult to 
work because of the Rivers Pollution Acts. Prolonged soaking in 
cold water dissolves a serious amount of hide substance. Soaking 
in brine may be advantageous, as it prevents putrefaction to some 
extent. Caustic soda, sodium sulphide and sulphurous acid may 
also be advantageously employed on account of their softening and 
antiseptic action. In treating salted goods, the first wash water 
should always be rapidly changed, because, as mentioned, strong 
salt solutions dissolve hide; four changes of water should always 
be given to these goods. 

There are other and mechanical means of softening obstinate 
material, viz. by stocking. The American hide mill, or double- 
acting stocks, shown 
diagrammatically in fig. 

2, is a popular piece of 
apparatus, but the goods 
should never be sub- 
jected to violent me- 
chanical treatment until 
soft enough to stand it, 
else severe grain crack- 
ing may result. . Perhaps 
the use of sodium sul- 
phide or caustic soda in 
conjunction with the 
American wash wheel is 
the safest method. 

Whatever means are 
used the ultimate object 
is first to swell and open 
up the fibres as much 
as possible, and secondly 
to remove putrefactive Fig. 2. — Double-acting Stocks, 
refuse and dirt, which 

if left in is fixed by the lime in the process of depilation, and causes 
a dirty buff. 

After being thus brought as nearly as possible into a uniform 
condition, all hides are treated alike. The first operation to 
which they are subjected is depilation , which removes not only 
the hair but also the scarf skin or epidermis. When the goods are 
sent to the limes for depilation they are, first of all, placed in an 
old lime, highly charged with organic matter and bacteria. 
It is the common belief that the lime causes the hair to loosen and 
fall out, but this is not so; in fact, pure lime has the opposite 
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effect* of tightening ! the hriir ; i The real cause of the loosening/ 
of the hairs is that the bacteria in the sold lime creep down the; 
hair, enter the rete • Malpighi and hair sheath f and attack and 
decompose > the soft* cellular structure of the; sheath and bulb, 
a,lso altering the; composition of the rete Malpighi by means of 
which the scarf skin adheres to the true skin. These products 
of the bacterial action are soluble in lime, and immediately 
dissolve, leaving the scarf skin and hair unbound and in a con-; 
dition to lea vet he skin upon scraping. In this first “ green ” lime 
the action is mainly this destructive one, but the goods have yet 
to be made ready to receive the tan liquor;? which they must enter 
in r a\plumP.j; open and porous condition. Consequently, the 
“ green ” lime is followed with two more, the second being less 1 
charged with bacteria, and the third being, if not actually a new 
one, a very /near approach to it; in these two limes' the bundles 
of fibre are gradually softened, split up and distended, causing the 
hide to swell, * the interfibrillar substance ; is rendered soluble 
and : the whole generally made suitable • for. transference to the 
tan liquors. The hide itself is only very slightly soluble If ■■ care 
is taken, the grease is transformed into an insoluble calcium 
soap, and the hair is hardly acted upon » at all. ■ 1 ■* o 

The time the goods are in the limes and* the method of making 
new limes depends upon the quality of the leather to be turned 
out. The harder and tougher the leather required the shorter 
and fresher the liming. ! For instance;: for; sole leather where a 
hard result is required, the time- in the limes would be from 
8 ito io days, and a perfectly fresh top lime would be; used, 
with the - addition of sodium sulphide to ’ hasten ; the process. 
Every tanner fuses a different quantity of lime ( and sulphide, 
but a good averages quantity is 7 lb lime per hide and 10-15 lb 
sodium sulphide per pit of 100 hides. The lime is: slaked with 
water and the sulphide miked in during the Jslaking ; if it is added 
to the? pit when, the slaking is finished the greater part of : its 
effect is lost, as it does not then enter into the same i chemical 
combinations with the lime, forming polysulphides, as when it is 
added during the process of slaking. - > ; * 

For softer and more pliable? leathers,- such : as are requited 
for harness and belting,; a “ lower 5 ’ of mellower liming is given,? 
and the time in the limes is increased: from 9 to 12 days. Some 
of the old mellow, liquor is added to the fresh lime iii the making, 
so as just to take off the sharpness. It would be made up as 
for sole leather, but with less sulphide or none at all, and then; 
a dozen buckets of an old lime would be added; For lighter; 
leathers from’ 3 to 6 weeks’ liming is given, and a fresh lime is 
never used. m 

“ Sweating ” as a method of depilation is obsolete^ in ^England so, 
far ,as heayy leathery are concerned. ? It consists, of hanging the goods 
in a moist warm rpbifi until incipient putrefaction sets in. This 
first attacks’ j tHe more mucous portiOtis, as the rete Malpighi, Hair 
bulb and sheathy arid so allows the hairto be removed' as before. 
The method pulls down the hide, and the putrefaction may go 
too ] far, with disastrous results,, but there is much to recommend 
it for sheepskins where the wool is the main. consideration, the main 
point being thrit While lime entirely destroys wool, this process 
leaves' it intact, only loosening the roots. It is consequently still 
much Used;.; ;i ;,\7. ri j.v.; 

Another method , of fellmongering (dewooling) , sheepskins is to 
paint the flesh side with a cream of lime made with a 10 % solution 
of sodiurii sulphide and 1 lay the goods in pile flesh' to flesh, taking 
care that ttoneof the solution comes in contact with the wobl, which 
is ready - for pullingjin from 4 to 8 hoursi Although this, process may 
be. used for any kind of skin, ( it is practically only used for sheep, . 
as if .any other skin, is depilated in this mariner all plumping effect 
isdost: ’ 'Siribe this must be obtaihed iii some way, it is ah economy 1 
of time and material to place the goods in lime in' the first instance. 

• Sometimes, in the commoner classes, of sole i leather, the hair is : 
removed by painting the hair side with cream of lime and sulphide, 
or the same effect is produced by drawing the hides through a strong; 
solution of sulphide; this completely destroys the hair, actually 
taking it into solutiori. But’ the hair roots fbmairi embedded iii the 
skin , and for this reason such leather always shOws a dirty buff. 

Arsenic Sulphide (realgar) is slaked with the linrie for the pro- 
duction of the' finer light leathers, such as glace kid and glove kid. 
This method produces a Very smooth grain (the tendency of s, odium 
sulphide 1 being to rii‘4 : ke the grain harsh and bold), and is therefore 
very : suitable tor the r purpose, but it is very' expensive. 

Sufficient proof; of the faet that it is riot the linie which causes 
skills- to tirihriiri is* foiind iri the process qf 'chemical litnirig patented 
by Fayrte : a?rid Ihflliririri. Iri this pMfceSs' gobdri'areffiFstTre^tbd^ 


with caustic Soda and then with calcium chloride ; in this manner 
lime is formed in the skin by the .reaction of the two salts, bu,t 
still” the hair remains as tight as ever. If this process is to be used 
‘ for unhairing and liming effect, the goods must be first subjected 
to a putrid soak to loosen the hair, arid afterwards limed. Experi- 
ments made by the present writer also prove this theory. A piece 
of calf skin was subjected to sterilized, lime for several months, at 
the end of which time the hair was as tight as ever,* then bacterial 
influence was introduced, and the skin unhaired in as many days. 

\ After liming it is necessary to unhair the goods. This is done 
by' stretching a hide over a tanner’s beam (fig. 3), when with an 
unhairing knife (a, fig. 4) the beamsman partially scrapes and 
partially shaves off the hair and epidermis. Another workman, 
a “ flesh ef,” removes the flesh or “ net skin ” ( panniculus 
adiposus), a fatty matter from the flesh side of the skin, with the 
fleshing, knife (two- 
edgCd) , seen in b, fig, 

4. / For these opera- 
tions several 
machines have been 
adapted, working 
mostly with revolv- 
ing spiral; blades or 
vibrating cutters, 
under which the 
hides pass in a fully 
extended state. 

Among these may 
be mentioned the 
Eeidgen unhairer, 

1 which works On a 
rubber bed, which 
I “ givfes ” with the 
irregularities of the , Fig - 3.-Taaner’s Beam, 

hide; and the Wilson flesher, consisting of a series of knives 
■ attached to a revolving belt, and which also “ give ” iri contact 
with irregularities. 

At this stage the hide is divided into several parts, the process 
being known as “ rounding.” The object of the division is this: 
certain parts of the hide termed the “ offal ” are of less value 
I than the “ butt/’ which consists of the prime part. The grain 
of the butt is fine and close in texture, whereas the offal grain is 
; loose, coarse and open, and if the offal is placed in the same 
superior liquors as the butt, being open and porous, it will 
absorb the best of the tannin first; consequently the offal goes 
to a set of inferior liquors, often consisting of those through 
which the butts have passed. The hides are “ rounded ” with 
a sharp curved butcher’s knife; the divisions are seen in fig. 5/ 
The bellies, cheeks and 
shoulders constitute the offal, 

: arid are tanned separately al- 1 




: though the shoulder is riot often 
detached from the butt until 
the end of the “ suspenders,” 
being of slightly better quality 



; thrin the bellies. The butt is 
divided into two (( bends.” 

• This separation is not made 
until the tanning of the butt Fig . 4 ._ Tanner’s Knives and Pin. 
is finished, when it is cut in 

two, and the components sold as “ bends,” although! as often as 
inot the butt is not divided. In America the hides are only 
split down the ridge of the back, from head to tail, and tanned 
as hides. Dressing hides are more frequently rounded after 
tanning, the mode depending on the purpose for which the 
leather is required. 

The next step is to remove as much “ scud ” and lime as 
possible, the degree of removal of the latter depending upon the 
kind of leather to be turned out. “Scudding” consists of 
working the already unhaired hide over the beam with an 
unhairing knife with increased pressure, squeezing out the dirt, 
which is composed of pigment cells, semi-soluble compounds of 
lime, and hide, hair sacks and soluble hide substance, &c. This 
1 exudes as a! ditty,? milky, viscid ‘liquid, and mechanically brings the 
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lime out with it, but involves a great and undesirable loss 
pf hide substance, heavy leather being sold by weight. This 
difficulty is now got over by giving the goods an acid bath first, 
to delime the surface; the acid fixes this soluble hide substance 
(which is only soluble in alkalies) and hardens it, thus preventing 
its loss, and the goods may then be scudded clean with safety. 
The surface of all heavy leathers must be delimed to obtain a 
good coloured leather, the demand of the present day boot 
manufacturer; it is also necessary to carry this further with 

milder leathers than 
sole, such as harness 
and belly, &c,, as 
excess of lime causes 
the leather to crack 
when finished. Per- 
haps the best 
material for this 
purpose is boracic 
acid, using about 
10 lb per 100 butts, 
and suspending the 
goods. This acid 
yields a character- 
istic fine grain, and 
because of its limited 
solubility cannot be 
used in excess. Other 
acids are also used, 
such as acetic, lac- 
tic, formic, hydro- 
chloric, with varying 
j? IG . 3. success. Where the 

, . water used is very, 

soft, it is only necessary to wash in water for a few hours, when 
the butts are ready for tanning, but if the water is hard, the 
lime is fixed in the hide by the bicarbonates it contains, in the 
form of carbonate, and the result is somewhat disastrous. 

After deliming, the butts are scudded, rinsed through water 
or weak acid, and go off to the tan pits for tanning proper. Any 
lime which remains is sufficiently removed by the acidity of the 
early tan liquors. 

The actual tanning now begins, and the operations involved 
may be divided, into a series of three:- (1) colouring, (2) handling, 
(3) paying away. , 

The colouring pits or “ suspenders, ” perhaps a series of eight 
pits, consist of liquors ranging from %6° to 40° barkometer, which 
Were once the strongest liquors in the ya^d, but have gradually 
Worked down, having had some hundreds of hides through them ; 
they, Jiow contain very little tannin, and consist mainly of 
developed acids which neutralize the lime, plump the hide, 
colour it off, and generally prepare it to receive stronger liquors. 
The goods are suspended in these pits on poles, which are lifted 
up and down several times a day to ensure the goods taking an 
even colour; they are moved one pit forward each day into 
' slightly stronger liquors, and take about from 7 to 18 days to get 
through the suspender stage. 

, The reason why the goods are suspended at this stage instead of 
being laid flat is that if the latter course were adopted, the hides 
would sink and touch one another, and the touch-marks, not being 
accessible to the tan liquor, would not colour, and uneven colouring 
would thus result ; ‘ in addition the weight of the top hides, would 
flatten the lower ones and prevent their plumping, and this con- 
dition would be exceedingly difficult to remedy in the after liquors. 
Another question which might occur to the non-technical reader is, 
why should not the process be hastened by placing the goods in 
strong liquors? The reason is simple. Strong tanning solutions 
have the effect of “ drawing the grain ” of pelt* i.e. contracting the 
fibres, and causing the leather to assume a very wrinkled appearance 
which cannot afterwards be remedied; at the same time “case 
tanning’’ results,, i.e. the outside only gets tanned, leaving the 
centre still raw hide, and orice the outside is case-hardened it is 
impossible for the liquor to penetrate and finish the tanning. This 
condition being almost irremediable, the leather would thus be 
tendered useless. 

After the “ suspenders ” the goods are transferred to a series 



of “ handlers ” or “ floaters,” consisting of, perhaps, a dozen 
pits containing liquors ranging from 30° to 55° barkometer. 
These liquors contain an appreciable quantity of both tannin 
and acid, once formed the “ lay-a ways,” and are destined to 
constitute the “ suspenders.” In these pits the: goods, having 
been evenly coloured off, are laid ffiat, handled, every day in the 
; “ hinder ” (weaker) liquors and shifted forward, perhaps every 
two days, at the tanner’s convenience. The “ handling ” 
consists of lifting the butts out of the pit by means of a tanner’s 
hook (fig. 6) , piling them on the side of the pit to drain, and return- 
ing them to the pit, the top butt in 
the one handler being returned as the 
bottom in the next. This operation 
is continued throughout the process, 
only, as the hides advance, the neces- 
sity for frequent handling decreases. 

The top two handler pits are sometimes converted into 
“dusters,” i.e . when the hides have advanced to these pits, 
as each butt is lowered, a small quantity of tanning material is 
sprinkled on it. 

Some tanners, now that the hides are set flat, put them in 
suspension again before laying away; the method has its 
advantages, but is not general. The goods are generally laid 
away immediately. The layer liquors consist of leached liquors 
from the fishings, strengthened with either chestnut or oakwood 
extract, or a mixture of the two. The first layer is made up 
to, say, 6o° barkometer in this way, and as the hides are laid 
down they are sprinkled with fresh tanning material, and remain 
undisturbed for about one week. The second layer is a 70° 
barkometer liquor, the hides are again sprinkled and allowed 
to lie for perhaps two weeks. The third may be 8o° barkometer 
and the fourth 90°, the goods being “ dusted ” as before, and 
lying undisturbed for perhaps three or four weeks respectively. 
Some tanners give more layers, and some give less, some more or 
less time, or greater or lesser strengths of liquor, but this tannage 
is a typical modern one. 

As regards “dusting” material, for mellow leather, mellow 
materials are required, such as myrobalans being the mellowest 
and mimosa bark the most astringent of those used in this 
connexion. For harder leather, as sole leather, a much smaller 
quantity of myrobalans is used, if any at all, a fair quantity of 
mimosa bark as a medium, and much valonia, which deposits a 
large amount of bloom, and is of great astringency. About 3 to 
4 cwt. of a judicious mixture is used for each pit, the mellower 
material predominating in the earlier liquors and the most 
astringent in the later liquors. 

The tanning is now finished, and the goods are handled out 
of the pits, brushed free from dusting material, washed up in 
weak liquor, piled and allowed to drip for 2 or 3 days so that the 
tan may become set. 

Finishing . — From this stage the treatment of sole leather 
differs from that of harness, belting and mellower leathers. 
As regards the first, it will be found on looking at the dripping 
pile of leather that each butt is covered with a fawn-coloured 
deposit, known technically as “bloom ”; this disguises the under 
colour of the leather, just like a coat of paint. The theory of the 
formation of this bloom is this. Strong solutions of tannin, such 
as are formed between the hides from dusting materials, are not 
able to exist for long without decomposition, and consequently 
the tannin begins to condense, and forms other acids, and in- 
soluble anhydrides; this insoluble matter separates in and on the 
leather, giving weight, firmness, and rendering the leather water- 
proof. It is known technically as bloom and chemically as 
ellagic acid. 

After dripping, the goods are scoured free from surface bloom in 
a Wilson scouring machine, and are . then ready for bleaching. 
There are several methods by which this is effected, or, more correctly 
several materials or mixtures are used, the method of application 
being the same, viz. the goods are “ vatted ” (steeped) for some 
hours in the bleaching mixture at a temperature of no° F. The 
mixture may consist of either sumach and a light-coloured chestnut 
extract made to no° barkometer, and iio° F., or some bleaching 
extract made for the purpose, consisting of bisulphited liquid 
quebracho, which bleaches by reason of the free sulphurous acid it 



Fig. 6. — Tanner’s Hook 
(without handle). 
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contains. The former method is best (though more expensive), as 
it removes less weight, and the light shade of colour is more per- 
manent than that obtained by using bisulphited extracts. 

After the first vatting the goods are laid up in pile to drip; 
meanwhile the liquor is again heated, and they are then returned for 
another twenty-four hours, again removed and allowed to drip for 
2 to 3 days, after which they are oiled with cod oil on the grain and 
hung up in the sheds to dry in the dark. When they have dried to 
an indiarubber-like condition, they are piled and allowed to heat 
slightly until a greyish “ bloom ” rises to the surface,, they are then 
set out and stretched in a Wilson scouring machine; using brass 
slickers instead of the stone ones used for scouring, “ pinned ” over 
by hand (with the three-edged instrument seen in c, fig. 4, and 
known as a “ pin ”) to remove any bloom not removed by the 
machine, oiled and dried* When of a damp even colour they are 
“ rolled on ” between two heavy rollers like a wringing machine, the 
pressure being applied from above, hung up in the dark sheds again ; 
until the uneven colour so produced has dried in, and then “ rolled 
off” through the same machine, the pressure being applied .from 
below. They are now dried right out, brushed on the grain to 
produce a slight gloss, and are finished. 

As regards the finishing of harness leather, &c., the goods, 
after thorough dripping for a day or two, are brushed, lightly 
Scoured, washed up in hot sumach and extract to improve the 
colour, and are again laid up in pile for two days; they are then 
given a good coat of cod oil, sent to the sheds, and dried right 
out. Only sufficient scouring is given to clean the goods, the 
object of the tanner being to leave as much weight in as possible, 
although all this superfluous tan has to be washed out by the 
currier before he can proceed. 

Currying .— When the goods are dried from the sheds they are 
purchased by the currier. If, as is often the case, the tanner is 
his own cuirrier, he does not tan the goods so heavily, or trouble 
about adding superfluous weight, but otherwise the after pro- 
cesses, the art of the currier, are the same. 

Currying consists of working oil and grease into the leather 
to render it pliable and increase its strength. It was once thought 
that this was a mere physical effect produced by the oil, but such 
is not the case. : Currying with animal oils is a second tannage 
in itself; the oils oxidize in the fibres and produce aldehydes, 
which are well-known tanning agents; and this double tannage 
renders the leather very strong. Then there is the lubricating 
effect, a very important physical action so far as the strength 
of the leather is concerned. Mineral oils are much used, but 
they do not oxidize to aldehydes, or, for the matter of that, 
to anything else, as they are not subject to decomposition. 
They, therefore, produce no second tannage, and their action 
is merely the physical one of lubrication, and this is only more 
or less temporary, as, except in the case of the heavier greases, 
they slowly evaporate. Where animal fats arid, oils are used, 
the longer the goods are left in contact with the grease the better; 
and stronger will be the leather. 

In the “ Einbrennen ” process (German for “ burning in ”), 
the hides are thoroughly scoured, and when dry are dipped [into 
hot grease, which is then allowed to cool; when it is nearly set; 
the goods are removed and set out. This process is not (much 
used in Great Britain. 

In hand-stuffing belting butts the goods are first thoroughly 
soaked in water to which has been added some soda, and then 
scoured and stretched by machine. They are then lightly shaved,: 
to take off the loose flesh and thin the neck. The whole of the; 
mechanically deposited tannin is removed by scouring, to make 
room for the grease, and they are then put into a sumach vat 
of 40° barkometer to brighten the colour, horsed up to drip, 
and set out. If any loading, to produce fictitious weight, is to be 
done, it is done now, by brushing the solution of either epsom 
salts, barium chloride or glucose, or a mixture, into the flesh, 
and laying away in pile for some days to allow of absorption, 
when, perhaps, another coat is given. Whether this is done or 
not, the goods are hung up until “ tempered ” (denoting a 
certain degree of dryness), and then treated with dubbin. This 
is manufactured by melting down tallow in a steam-jacketed pan, 
and adding cod oil, the mixture ‘being stirred continually; when 
quite clear, k is cooled as rapidly as possible by running cold 
water through the steam pan, the stirring being continued until 
it has set. The tempered leather having been set out on a glass 


table, to which the flesh side adheres, is given a thin coat of the 
dubbin on the grain, turned, set out on the flesh, and given a 
thick coat of dubbin. Then it is hung up in a wind shed, and as 
the moisture dries out the grease goes in. After two or three 
days the goods are’“ set out in grease ” with a brass slicker, 
given a coat of dubbin on the grain slightly thicker than the 
first coat, then flesh dubbined, a slightly thinner coat being 
applied than at first, and stoved at 70° F. The grease which is 
slicked off when “ setting out in grease ” is collected and sold. 
After hanging in the warm stove for 2 or 3 days the butts are 
laid away in grease for a month; they are then slicked out 
tight, flesh and grain, and buck tallowed. Hard tallow is first 
rubbed on the grain, when a slight polish is induced by rubbing 
with the smoothed rounded edge of a thick slab of glass; they are 
then hung up in the stove or stretched in frames to dry; A 
great deal of stuffing is now carried out by drumming the goods 
in hot hard fats in previously heated drums; and in modern 
times the tedious process of laying away in grease for a month is 
either left undone altogether or very considerably shortened.' ! 

In the tanning and dressing of the commoner varieties of kips 
and dried hides, the materials used are of a poorer quality, and 
the time taken for all processes is cut down, so that whereas the 
time taken to dress the better class of leather is from 7 to 10 
months, and in a few cases more, these cheaper goods are turned 
out in from 3 1 to 5 months. , : 

A considerable quantity of the leather which reaches England, 
such as East India tanned kips, Australian sides, &c., is bought up 
and retanned, being sold then as a much better-class leather. 
The first operation with such goods is to “ strip ” them of any 
grease they may contain, and part of their original tannage. 
This is effectually carried out by first soaking them thoroughly, 
laying them up to drip, and drumming for half an hour in a weak 
solution qf soda; they are then washed by drumming in plenty of 
water, the watei* is run off and replaced by very weak sulphuric 
acid to neutralize any remaining soda; this is in turn run off dfid 
replaced by weak tan liquor, and the goods are so tanned by 
drumming for some - days in a liquor of gradually increasing 
strength. The liquor is made up as cheaply as possible with 
plenty of solid quebracho and other cheap extract/ which is 
dried in with,' perhaps, glqcose, epsom salts, &c. to- produce 
weight,! Sometimes a better tannage is given to goods" oi fair 
quality,; in; which they are, perhaps, started in the drtini^nd 
finished in layers, slightly better materials being used all .through, 
and a longer time taken to complete the tannage. 

The tannage of dressing hides for bag and portmanteau 
work is rather different from the other varieties described, 
in that .the; goods, after having fiad a rather longer liming, 
are “pbited T’ or “ puered.” i ^ 

Bating consists of placing the goods in a wheel or paddle with hen 
or pigeon excrement, arid paddling for from a few hours to 2 or 3 
days; In puering, dog manure is Used, and this being rather more 
active, the process does not take so long. . This bating or puering is 
carried out in warm liquors, and; the actions involved are several. 
From a practical point of view the action is the removal of the jime 
and the solution of the hair sacs and a certain amount : of ' inter- 
fibrillar substance. In this way the goods are pulled down to “a 
soft flaccid condition, which allows of the removal of short hair, 
hair sacs and" other filth by scudding with an unhair ing knife 
upon the beam. The lime is partially taken into Solution and 
partially removed mechanically during the scudding. A large 
quantity of hide substance, semi-soluble and soluble, is lost by being 
pressed out, but this matters little, as for dressing work, area, and 
not weight, 5 is the main consideration; - Theoretically the action is 
due to bacteria and bacterial products (organized ferments and 
enzymes), unorganized ferments or Vegetable ferments like the yeast 
ferment j ; such as pancreadine, pepsin, &c. and chemicals, such' as 
ammonium and calcium salts and phosphates, all of Which are 
present in the manure. The evolved gases also play their part in 
the action. ■ ■ ' • •,- 

There are several bates upon the market as substitutes for dung 
bate. A most popular one was the American “ Tiffany ” bate, 
made by keeping a weak glue solution warm for some hours and 
then introducing a piece of blue cheese to start fermentation ; when 
fermenting, glucose was added, and the bate was then ready 'for 
work. This and all other bates have been more or less supplanted by 
“ erodin,” discovered after years of research by Mr Wood (Np.tting- 
. ham) and Drs Popp and Becker (Vienna). This. is an artificial hate, 
containing the main constituents of the dung bate. It is Supplied 
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in the form of a bag of nutrient material for bacteria tp thrive on 
and a bottle of bacterial culture. The nutrient material is dissolved ; 
in water and the bacterial culture added, and after allowing the 
mixture to get working it is ready for use. Many tons of this bate 
are now being used per annum. Its advantages are: (i) that it is 
clean, (2) that it is under perfect control, and (3) that stains and 
bate burns, which so often accompany the dung bate, are absolutely 
absent. Bate burns are caused by not filtering the dung bate 
through coarse sacking before use. The accumulation of useless 
solid matter settles on the "skins if they are not kept well in motion, 
causing excessive action in these places. 

After pulling down the goods to a soft, silky condition by 
bating or puering, it is necessary, after scudding, to plump them 
up again and bring them into a clean and fit condition for re- 
ceiving the tan. This is done by “ drenching ” in a bran drench. 
A quantity of bran is scalded and allowed to ferment. When the 
fermentation has reached the proper stage the goods are placed, 
together with the bran liquor, in a suitable pit or vat, and are 
allowed to remain until they have risen three times; this rising 
to the surface is caused by the gaseous products of the fermenta- 
tion being caught by the skin. The plumping action of the bran 
is due to the acids produced during fermentation and also in 
part to the gases, and the cleansing action'is due to the mechanical 
action of the particles of bran rubbing against the grain of the 
skins. After drenching, the goods are washed free from bran, 
and are ready for the tanning process. 

Drenching, now that all kinds of acids are available, is not so; 
much used for heavy hides as for light skins, it being found much ' 
more convenient and cheaper to use acids. In fact, bating and 
uering are being gradually replaced by acid baths in the case of 
eavy leathers, the process being carried out as deliming for sole 
leather, only much more thoroughly in the case of dressing leather. 

The tanning of dressing hides, which are not rounded into butts 
and offal, is briefly as follows. They first enter a series of colour- 
ing pits or suspenders, and then a series of handlers, by which 
time they should be plump and coloured through; in this con- i 
dition they are split either by means of a union or band-knife 
splitting machine (fig. 7). 



Fig. 7. — Band Knife Splitting Machine. 


This latter is the most popular machine, and consists essentially, 
of an endless band knife a, which revolves at considerable .speed! 
with its cutting edges close to the sides of a pair of rollers through 
which the leather is fed and pressed against the knife. The lower 
of these rollers is made of short segments or rings,, each separately 
capable of yielding so as to. accommodate itself to the unequal 
thicknesses of various parts of a hide. The thickness of the leather; 
to be cut is gauged to the utmost minuteness by means of the hand 
screws b b which raise or lower the upper roller. The knife edge of 
the cutter is kept keen by rubbing against revolving emery wheels 
c as it passes round. So delicately can this machine effect its work, 
that slices of leather uniform throughout and as thin as paper can 
be easily prepared by it, and by its aid it is quite common, to split 
hides into as many as three useful splits. 

The dressing hides are usually split in two. Here we will leave: 
the split (flesh) for a time and continue with the treatment of the 
grain. After splitting, they enter another series of handlers, are 
then piled up for a day or two, and thrown into a large drum 
with sumach mixed to a paste with hot water and a light-coloured 
extract. They are drummed in this for one hour to brighten and 
mellow the grain, washed up in tepid liquor, piled for two days, 
and drummed with cod oil or some other suitable oil or mixture; ! 


they are now piled for a day or two to absorb, dried out, flattened 
on the grain, arid flesh folded. ’ 

The splits are rinsed up in old sumach liquor and drummed 
with cheap extracts and adulterants, such as size, glucose, barium 
chloride, epsom salts, &c. after which they are piled up to drain, 
dried to a “ sammied ” condition, rolled to make firm, and dried 
right out. : 

In the dressing hide tannage very mellow materials are used. 
Gambiet and myrobalans form the main body of the tannage, 
together with a little quebracho extract, mimosa bark, sumach 
and extracts. , . ; 

Upper Leather — Under the head of upper leather are included 
the thin, soft and pliable leathers, which find their principal, 
but by no means exclusive, application in making the uppers 
of boots and shoes, which may be taken as a type of a class of 
leathers. They are made from such skins as East Indian kips, 
light cow and horse hides, thin split hides, such as those described 
under dressing leather, but split rather thinner, and calf. The 
preparatory dressing of such skins and the’ tanning operations 
do not differ essentially from those already described. In pro- 
portion to the thinness of the skin treated, the processes are 
more rapidly finished and less complex, the tannage is a little 
lighter, heavy materials such as valonia being used sparsely 
if at all. Generally speaking, the goods have a longer and 
mellower liming and bating, the lime being more thoroughly 
removed than for the leathers previously described, to produce 
greater pliability, and. everything must tend in this direction. 
The- heavier hides and kips are split as described under dressing 
leather, and then tanned right opt. 

Currying of the Lighter Leathers —The duty of the currier is 
not solely directed towards heavier leathers; he is also entrusted 
with the dressing and fitting of the lighter leathers for the 
shoemaker, coachbuildeiy saddler, &c. He has to pare the leather 
down and reduce inequalities in thickness, to impregnate it with 
fatty matter in order to render it soft and pliable, and to give it 
such! a surface dressing, colour and finish as will please the eye 
and’ suit the purposes of its consumers. The fact that machinery 
is used by some curriers for nearly every mechanical operation, 
while others adhere to the manual system, tenders it almost 
impossible to give in brief an outline of operations which will be 
consistent with any considerable number of curriers. 

The following may be taken as a typical modern dressing of 
waxed calf or waxed kips. The goods are first of all soaked down 
and brought to a “ sammied ” condition for shaving.- In the better- 
class leathers -hand-shaving is still adhered to, as it is maintained 
that the drag of the shaving machine on the leather causes the 
“ nap ” finish ,to be coarser. Hand-shaving is carried out on a 
beam/or strong frame of wood, supporting a stout plank faded with 
'•lignufn Vitae* and set vertically, or nearly so. The, knife (fig: ; 8) f i's 
a double-edged rectangular blade about, 12 in. by 5 in., girded on 
either side along its whole length and down the centre with two 
bars 3 in. wide, leaving each 
blade protruding 1 1 in. be- 
yond them; it has a straight 
, handle at one end and a cross 
handle at the other in the 
plane of the blade. The edges 
of this knife are first made 
very keen, and are then turned 
fiver so as to form a wire edge, 

by means of the: thicker of the . 

two straight steel tools shown Fig. 8. — -Currying Knife, 
in fig. 9. The wire edge is 

preserved by drawing the thinner of the two steel tools along 
the. interior angle of the wire edge and then along the outside 
of the turnover edge. The skin being- thrown flesh, uppermost 
over the,' Vertical beam, the shaver presses his body' against it, 
and leaning over the top holds the knife by its two handles almost 
at right • angles to the leather, and proceeds to shave it by a 
, scraping stroke -downwards which the wire; edge, being set at right 
angles to, the knife and almost parallel with the skin, turns into a 
cut. The skin is shifted so as to bring all parts under- the action of 
the knife, the shaver frequently parsing a fold between his. finger 
to test the progress 1 of his work. 1 After shaving, ' the goods are 
, thoroughly soaked, allowed to drip, ! and are ready for “ scouring. ; ’ 
This operation has for its object- the removal of bloom (ellagic acid) 
and any other superfluous adherent matter. The scouring solution 
consists of a weak solution of sfift soap and borax. This is first 
well brushed' into the flesh of the leather, which is then “ sleeked ” 
(slicked), out with a steel: slicker shown at S fig. 9. The upper part 
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leather. When the goods have, sammied, after the last coat of 


of sfhe slicker ’ is wooden, and into it a .steel, stone, brass or 
vulcanite blade is forced and fastened. The wooden part is grasped 
in both hands, and the blade is half rubbed and half scraped over 
the surface of the leather in successive strokes, the angle of the 
sticker being a continuation of the angle which the thrust out arms 
of the worker form with the body, perhaps 30° to 45 °, with the 
leather,, defending upon the pressure to be applied. The soap and 
borax solution is continually dashed on the leather to supply a body 
for the removal of the bloom with the steel slicker. The hide is now 
turned, and the grain is scoured with a stone slicker and brush, with 
soap and borax solution, it is then rinsed up, and sent to dry ; when 
sammied, it is “ set; ” i.e. the grain is laid smooth with a brass or 
steel slicker and dried right out. It is now ready, for “ stuffing,” 
which is invariably done in the drum with a mixture of stearine and 
“ sod ” oil, to which is sometimes added cod oil and wool fat ; it is 
then set out on the grain and “ canked ” on the flesh, the grain side 

is glassed, and . the 
leather dried right 
out. The goods are 
now “ rounded,” i.e. 
the lighter coloured 
: parts of the grain are 
damped with a mix- 
ture of dubbin and 
water to bring them 
to even colour, ; and 
F1O 9.-— Currying' Apparatus. C, pommel; are then laid in pile 
. R, raising board ; S, slicker. for a few days to mel- 

low, when they are 

ready for whitening. The goods are damped down and got to the 
right; temper ; with a weak soap and water solution, and are then 
“ whitened,” an operation, similar tp shaving, carried out . with a 
turned edge slicker. By this means a fine flesh surface is obtained 
upon which to finish by waxing; after this they are “ boarded” 
with an arm board (R, fig. 9) to bring up the grain, or give a granular 
appearance to the leather and make it supple, when they may be 
turned flesh inwards and bruised, a similar operation to graining, 
essentially to soften and make them pliant. At this stage the 
goods are known as “ finished russet,” and are stored until ready 
for waxing. 

For waxing, the first operation is to black the goods. In England 
tjyis is generally done by hand, but machinery is much more used 
in the United States. The process consists of well brushing into the 
flesh side of the skins a black preparation made in one of two ways. 
The older recipe is a mixture of lampblack, oil and perhaps a little 
tallow ; ; the newer recipe consists of soap, lampblack, logwood 
extract and^ water. Either of these is brushed ^well into the flesh 
side, which is then glassed up by means of a thick slab of glass, the 
smooth rounded edges being used with a slicking motion, and the 
goods are hung up to dry. When dry they are Oiled with cod oil, 
and are ready for sizing. Goods blacked with soap blacking are 
sized once, those prepared with oil blacking are sized twice* The 
si^e used for soap biack skins may consist of a mixture of beeswax, 
pitch, linseed oil, tallow, soap, glue and logwood extract. For oil 
blacked skins the “ bottom sizing ” may be glue, soap, logwood 
extract and water, after the application of which the goods are 
dried and: the ,“ top sizing ” applied ; this consists of glue, cod oil, 
beeswax, tallow, .Venice turps, black dye and water. The sizings 
having been applied with a sponge or soft brush, thoroughly rubbed 
in with a glass slicker, crush marks are removed by padding with a 
soft leather pad, and the goods, after being dried out, are ready 
for the market. 

In the dressing of waxed grain leathers, such as French calf, satin 
leather, &c., the preparatory processes are much the same as for 
waxed leathers described above as far as stuffing, after which the 
grain i$ prepared to take the colour by light hand scouring with weak 
soap and borax solution. The, dye is now applied, ana so that it 
may take well; on the grain of the greasy leather, a quantity of 
either soap, turkey red oil or methylated spirit is added to the 
solution. Acid colours are preferably used, and three coats are 
given to the dry leather, which is then grained with an arm board, 
and finished by the application of hard buck tallow to the grain 
and brushing. The dye or stain may consist of aniline colours for 
coloured leathers, or, in the case of blacks, consecutive applications 
of logwood and iron solutions are given. 

Finishing dressing Hides for Bag and Portmanteau Work . — 
Tlie hides as received from the tanner are soaked down, piled 
to sammy,; and shaved, generally by machine, after which 
they are scoured, as under waxed leather, sumached and hung 
up to dry; when just damp they are set out with a brass slicker 
and dried right t out. The grain is now filled by applying a solu- 
tion of either Irish moss, linseed mucilage or any other mucilagin- 
ous; fflulg material, and the flesh is sized with a mixture of 
lkueilage and French chalk, after which the goods are brush- 
st^med^.with aid ^ aniline dy^ to whipH has been added linseed 
mucilage to give it body ; two coats, are applied to the sammied 


stain, they are “ printed ” with a brass roller in a jigger, or , 
by means of a machine embosser. This process consists of im- ; 
printing the grain by pressure from a brass roller, on which 
the pattern is deeply etched. After printing, the flesh side is * 
sponged with a weak milk solution, lightly glassed and dried,; 
when the grain is sponged with weak linseed mucilage, almost 
dried, and brushed by machine. The hides are now finished, 
by the application either of pure buck tallow or of a mixture of 
carnauba wax and soap; this is rubbed up into a slight gloss* 
with a flannel. 

Light Leathers . — So far only the heavier leathers have been 
dealt with; we will now proceed to discuss lighter calf, goat, 
sheep, seal, &c. 

In tanning light leathers everything must tend towards; 
suppleness and pliability in the finished leather, in contrast to the 
firmness and solidity required in heavy leathers. Consequently, , 
the liming is longer and mellower; puering, bating or some 
bacterial substitute always follows; the tannage is much shorter; 
and mellow materials are used. A deposition of bloom in; the 
goods is not often required, so that very soon after they &re 
struck through they are removed as tanned. The; materials; 
largely used are sumach, oak bark, gambier, myrobalans, mimosa, 
bark, willow, birch and larch barks. 

As with heavy leathers, so also with light leathers, there are 
various ways of tanning; and quality has much to do with the 
elaboration or modification of the methods employed. The tan- 
ning of all leathers will be dealt with first, dyeing and finishing 
operations being treated later. 

The vegetable-tanned leather de luxe is a bottle-tanned skin. 
It is superior to every other class of ‘vegetable-tanned leather 
in every way, but owing to competition not a great deal is now 
produced, as it is perhaps the most expensive leather ever put 
on the market. The method of preparation is as follows. 

The skins are usually hard and dry when received, so they are 
at once soaked down, and when sufficiently soft are either milled 
in the stocks, drummed in a lattice drum (American dash wheel, 
fig. 10), or “ broken down ” over the beam by working on the 
! flesh with a blunt unhairing knife. They are next mellow limed 
(about 3 weeks), sulphide being used if convenient, unhaired and 
fleshed as described under heavy leathers, and are then ready 
for puering. This process is carried through at about 8o° F., 
when the goods are worked on the beam, rinsed, drenched in a 
bran drench, scudded, and are ready for tanning. The skins 
are now folded down the centre of the back from neck to butt 
(tail end), flesh outwards, and the edges are tightly stitched all 
round to form bags, leav- 
ing an aperture at one of 
the shanks for filling; they 
are now turned grain out- 
wards and filled with strong 
sumach liquor and some 
quantity of solid sumach 
to fill up the interstices 
and prevent leakage, after 
which the open shank is 
tied up, and they are 
thrown into warm sumach 
liquor, where they float 
about like so many pigs, 
being continually pushed 
under the surface with a 
dole. When struck through they are piled on a shelf above 
the vat, and by their own ^weight the liquor is forced through 
the skins. The tannage takes about 24 hours, and when finished 
the stitching is ripped up, the skins are slicked out, “ strained ” 
on frames and dried. “ Straining ” consists of nailing the skins 
out on boards in a stretched condition, or the stretching in 
frames by means of strings laced in the edge of the frame and 
attached to the edge of the skin. 

The commoner sumach -tanned skins (but still of very good 
quality) are tanned in paddle wheels, a series of three being most 




Fi G . 1 o. — Dash Wheel. 
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conveniently used iri the same manner as the three-pit system 1 
of liming, each wheel having three packs of skins through it 
before being thrown away. This paddling tends to make a 
bolder grain, as the skins are kept in continual motion, and work 
over one another. Some manufacturers finish the tannage with 
a mixture of sumach and oak bark; this treatment yields a less 
porous product. Others, when the skins are strained and in a 
semi-dry condition, apply neatsfoot or other oil, or a mixture 
of glycerine and Oil, to the grain to lubricate it and make it more 
supple; the glycerine mixture is generally used for “ chrome ” 
leather, and will be discussed later under that head. 

The skins tanned as above are largely dressed as morocco. 
Originally “ morocco ” was produced by the Moors in southern 
Spain and Morocco, whence the industry spread to the Levant, 


other convenient way; the fleshes, on the other hand, go back 
into the limes, as it is necessary to get a large quantity Of lime 
into leather which is to be finished as chamois. 

Russia Leather was originally a speciality of Russia, where it 
was made from the hides of young cattle, and dressed either a 
brownish red or black colour for upper leather, bookbinding, 
dressing-cases, purses, &c. It is now made throughout Europe 
and America, the best qualities being obtained from Austria. 
The empyreumatic odour of the old genuine “ Russia ” leather 
was derived from a long-continued contact with willow and the 
bark of the white birch, which contains the odorous betulin oil. 
Horse, hides, calf, goat, sheep skins and even splits are now 
dressed as “ Russia leather,” but most of these are of a decidedly 
inferior quality, and as they are merely treated with birch bark 


Turkey and the Mediterranean coast of Africa generally, where 
the leather was made from a species of sumach. Peculiarly 
enough, the dyeing was carried out before the tanning, with 
Roman alum as “ mordant ” and kermes, which with the alum 
produced a fine red colour. Such leather was peculiarly clear 
in colour, elastic and soft, yet firm and fine in grain and texture, 
and has long been much prized for bindings, being the material 
in 1 which most of the artistic work of the 16th-century binders 
was executed. Now, in addition to the genuine morocco made 
from goat skins, we have imitation or French moroccos, for 
which split calf an ! d especially sheep skins are employed, and 'as 
the appearance of morocco is the result of the style of graining 
and finish, which can now be imitated by printing or embossing 
machines, morocco can be made from all varieties of thin leather. 

Great quantities of “ Persian ” (East India tanned) sheep and 
goat are now dressed as moroccos and for innumerable other purposes, 
the method being as follows: The goods are tanned with turwar 
bark, and cassia bark, besides being impregnated with sesame oil, 
even to the extent of 30 %. The first operation is to “ strip ” 
them of the oil and original tannage as far as possible, by drumming 
in a solution of soda; the soap thus formed is got rid of by thoroughly 
washing/ tlm goods, when they are “soured” in a weak bath of 
sulphuric acid to brighten the colour and remove iron stains, after 
which they are washed up and re-tanned by drumming in warm 
sumach, allowing about 4 oz. per skin. They are then slicked out, 
dried, and are ready for dyeing. 

The tanning of sheep and lamb skins differs very essentially 
from the tanning of goat and other leathers, mainly in the preparatory 
processes. As the wool is completely destroyed by lime, other 
methods have to be resorted to.. The process usually practised is. 
known as “ sweating ”; this consists of hanging the moist skins up 
in a warm, badly-ventilated chamber and allowing incipient putre- 
faction to set in % The chamber is always kept warm and saturated ( 
with moisture, either by means of a steam jet or water sprinklers;' 
During the process large quantities of ammoniadal vapours are 
given off, and, after two or three days the skins become slimy to the 
touch, and the wool slips easily; at this stage the goods are removed, 
for if the putrefaction goes too far the grain of the skin is irretriev- 
ably ruined. The wool is now “ pulled ” by pullers, who throw it 
into bins, arranged to receive the different qualities; for one pelt 
may have three different grades of wool on it. 

Other methods of dewooling are to paint the flesh with a solution 
of sodium sulphide, or cream of lime made with a solution of sodium 
sulphide; in either case the goods are piled flesh to flesh for an hour 
or so, and care is taken that the dewooling agent does not touch the 
wool. The pelt is then pulled and rapidly swilled in a stream of 
running water. The goods are now, in some yards, lightly limed 
to plump them superficially, by paddling, in a milk of lime, and at 
this stage, or when the goods have been “ struck through ” with 
tan liquor, they are “ degreased ” either by hydraulic pressure or 
by benzene degreasing. This is to expel the oleaginous or fatty 
matter with which sheep skins are richly impregnated; the average 
yield is about 4 oz. per skin. The tannage is carried out in much 
the same way as for goat skins, the goods being started in old acid 
bark liquors ; the general tannage consists of sumach and bark. 

Basils are sheep skins tanned in various ways. English basils 
£re tanned with oak bark, although, as in all other leathers, 
inferior tannages are now common; Scotch basils are tanned 
with iarch bark, Australian and New Zealand basils with mimosa 
bark and Turkish basils with galls. The last are the commonest 
kind of skins imported into Great Britain, and are usually only 
semi-tanned. Roans are sumach-tanned sheep skins. 

Skivers are the grain splits of sheep skins, the fleshes of which 
are finished for chamois leather. The goods are split in the limed 
state, just as the grains are ready for tanning, and are sub- 
sequently treated much as sumach-tanned goat skins, or in any 


! oil to. give them something of the odour by which Russia leather 
is ordinarily recognized, they scarcely deserve the name under 
which they pass. The present-day genuine Russia leather is 
tanned like other light leathers, but properly in willow bark, 
although poplar and spruce fir barks are used. After tanning 
and setting out the goods are treated with the empyreumatic oil 
obtained by the dry distillation of birch bark. The red colour 
commonly ‘seen in Russia leather is now produced by aniline 
colours, but was originally gained by the application of an in- 
fusion of Brazil wood, which was rubbed over the grain with a 
brush or sponge. : Some time ago Russia leather got into disrepute 
because of its rapid decay; this was owing to its being dyed with 
a very acid solution of tin salts and cochineal, the acid completely 
destroying the leather in a year or two. The black leather is 
obtained by staining with logwood infusion and iron acetate. 
The leather, if genuine quality, is very watertight and strong, 
and owing to its impregnation with the empyreumatic oil> it, 

' wards off the attacks of insects. 

Seal Leather s } &c. — The tannage of seal skins is now an 
important department of the leather industry of the United 
Kingdom. The skins form one of the items of the whaling 
industry which principally centres in Dundee, and at that port* 
as well as at Hull and Peterhead, they are received in large 
quantities from the Arctic regions. This skin is that of the white 
haii: seal, and must not „ be confused with the expensive seal 
fur obtained from Russian and Japanese waters. These white 
hair seal skins are light but exceedingly close in texture, yielding 
a very strong tough leather of large area and fine bold grain, 
known as Levant morocco . The area of the skins renders them 
suitable for upholstery work, and the flesh splits are dressed in 
considerable quantity for “ japanned ” (“ patent ”) leather and 
“ bolsters,” which are used to grain other skins on, the raised; 
buff affording a grip on the skin being grained and thus prevent- 
ing slipping. When the skins arrive in the tanyard /generally 
lightly salted) they are drummed in old drench liquors until soft, 
dipped into warm water and “ blubbered ” with a sharp knife; 
they are then alternately dipped in warm water and drummed 
several times to remove fat, after which they are heavily limed, 

' as they are still very greasy, and after unhairing and fleshing they 
are heavily puered for the same reason. The tannage takes about 
a month, and is much the same as for other leathers, the skins 
being split when “ struck through.” 

Alligator leather is now produced to some extent both in the 
United States and India. The belly and flanks alone are useful.. 
There are no special tanneries or processes for dressing the skins. 
Layers are not given. The leather is used mostly for small fancy 
goods, and is much imitated on sheepskin by embossing. 

Snake and frog skins are also dressed to some extent, the latter 
having formed a considerable item in the exports of, Japan; they 
are dressed mostly for cigar cases and pocket books. The general 
procedure is first to lime the goods and then to remove any scales 
(in the case of snake skins) by scraping with an unhairing knife on 
a small beam, after which the skins. are bated and tanned in sumach 
by paddling. . 

A considerable amount of leather is now produced in Australia 
from the skins of kangaroo, wallaby and other marsupials. These 
skins are both tanned and. “ tawed,” the principal tanning agents 
being mimosa bark, mallet bark and sugar bush, Which abound in 
Australia. The leather produced is of excellent quality, strong and 
pliable, and rivals in texture and appearance the kid of Europe; 
but the circumstance that the animals exist only in the wild state 
renders them a limited and insecure source of leather. 
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; Japan and Enamel Leathers — Japanning is usually done on 
flesh splits, whereas enamelling is doiie , on the grain, and if 
splits are used they are printed and boarded. The leather 
should be mellow, soft, free from grease, with a firm grain 
rind no inclination to stretch. It is first shaved very smooth, 
thoroughly scoured with a stone, sumached, washed, slicked 
put tight and dried; when “ sammied,” the grain is buffed to 
remove scratches and oiled, the goods are then whitened or fluffed, 
arid if too hard, bruised by boarding; enamel goods are now ; 
grained. The skins are now tightly nailed on boards and any holes 
patched up with brown paper, so that the japan shall not touch 
the flesh when the first thick coat of japan or the “ daub ” is 
put on. This is applied so thickly that it cannot soak in, with 
fine-toothed slicker, and then placed in a hot stove for twenty- 
four hours until quite dry; the coating is then pumiced smooth 
and the second thinner, coat, termed “ blanback,” is applied. 
This is dried and pumiced, and a fine coating of japan or copal 
varnish is finally given. This is dried and cooled, and' if the 
goods are for enamel they are boarded. 

* English japans sometimes contain light petroleum, but no turps. 
The secret of successful japanning lies in the age of the oil used; 
the older the linseed oil is, the better the result. Tq prepare the 
ground coat, boil io gallons linseed oil for one hour with 2 lb litharge 
at 600 0 F. to jellify the oil, and then add 2 lb prussian blue and boil 
the whole for half an hour longer. Before application the mixture is 
thinned with 10 gallons light petroleum. For the second coat, boil 
10 gallons linseed oil for 2 hours with 2 lb prussian blue and 2 ft> 
lampblack; when of a thin jelly consistency , thin with 5 gallons of 
benzine or light petroleum. For the finishing coat, boil 5 gallons of 
linseed oil for 1 hour, then add 1 lb prussian blue, and boil for 
another hour; thin with 10 gallons petroleum arid apply with a 
brush in a warm room. After drying, the, goods are mellowed by 
exposure to the sun for at least three days. 

Tawing . — Wool rugs are, after the preliminary processes, 
sometimes tanned in oak bark liquors by paddling, but are 
generally “ tawed,” that is, dressed with ahiin and salt, and are 
therefore more suitably dealt with under that head. Tawing 
implies that the conversion of skins into leather is carried out 
by means of a mixture of which the more important constituents 
are mineral salts, such as alum, chrome and iron, which mayor 
may not - be supplemented- with fatty and albuminous matter, 
both animal and vegetable. • - 

As an example of alum tawing, calf kid may be taken as 
characteristic of the process; glove kid is also treated on similar 
lines. The goods are prepared for tawing in a manner similar 
to the preparation of tanned leathers, arsenical limes being used 
to ensure a fine grain. After being well drenched arid washed 
the goods are ready for the tawing process. On the continent 
of Europe it is usual for the goods to be thrown into a tub with 
the tawing paste and trodden with the bare feet, although this old- 
fashioned method is gradually being driven out, and the drum 
or tumbler is being used. 

The tawing paste consists of a mixture of alum, salt, flour,, egg 
yolk arid water; the quantities of each constituent diverge widely, 
every dresser , having his own recipe. . The following has been used, 
but cannot well be classed as typical: For 100 lb skin take 9 fb 
alum, 5 lb salt, dissolve in water, and mix to a thin ' paste with 
from 5 to 13 lb flour, using 4 to 6 egg yolks for every pound Of flour 
used. Olive oil is also mixed in sometimes. The skins are drummed 
or trodden, at intervals, in the warm paste for some hours, removed, 
allowed to drain, and dried rapidly, damped down or “ sammied ” 
arid “ staked ” by drawing them to and fro over a blunt knife fixed 
iri the top of a post, arid known as a knee stake; this process softens 
them very considerably. After, staking, the goods are wet '.back and 
shaved smooth, either with a moon knife, i.e. a circular concave 
Convex knife, the centre of which has been cut out, a piece of wood 
bridging the cavity forming the grip, or with an ordinary currier’s' 
shaving- knife; the skins are now ready for dyeing arid finishing. 

Wool Rug Dressing .— Wool rugs are first thoroughly soaked, 
well washed and clean-fleshed, scoured well by rubbing into the . 
wool a solution of soft soap and soda, and then leathered by 
rubbing into the flesh of the wet skins a mixture consisting of 
three parts of alum and two parts of salt until they are practically 
dry; they are now piled up over-night, and the mixture is again ; 
applied. After the second or third application the goods should , 
be quite leathered. Other methods consist bf stretching the 
skiris : in-frames arid painting the flesh with a solution of alum 
and salt, or, better, with a solution of basic alum and salt, the 


alum being made 1 basic by the gradual addition of soda until 
a permanent precipitate is produced. ' . 

The goods are now bleached, for even the most vigorous scouring 
will not remove the yellow tint of the wool, especially at the tips. 
There are several methods of bleaching, viz. by hydrogen peroxide, 
following up with a weak vitriol bath; by potassium permanganate, 
following up with a bath of sulphurous acid; or by fumigating. in 
an air-tight chamber with burning sulphur.’ The last-named method 
is the more general ; the wet skins are hung in the chamber, an iron 
pot containing burning sulphur is introduced, and the. exposure is 
continued for several hours. 

If the goods are to be finished white, they are now given a vitriol 
sour, scoured, washed, retanned, dried, and when dry softened by 
working with a moon knife. If they are to be dyed, they must be 
prepared for the dye solution by “ chloring,” which consists of 
immersion in a cold solution of bleaching powder for some hours, 
and then souring in vitriol. 

The next step is dyeing. If basic dyes are to be used, it is neces- 
sary to neutralize the acidity of the skins by careful addition of 
soda, and to prevent the tips from being dyed a darker colour than 
the roots; Glauber salts and acetic acid are added to the dye-bath,. 
The tendency of basic colours to rub. off may be overcome by passing 
the goods through a solution of tannin in the form of ciitch, sumach, 
quebracho, &c. ; in fact, some of the darker-coloured materials 
may be used as a ground colour, thus economizing dyestuff and 
serving two purposes. If acid colours are used, it is necessary to 
add sulphuric acid to the dye bath, and in either case colours which 
will strike below 50° C. must be used, as at that temperature alurri 
leather perishes. 

After being dyed, the goods are. washed up, drained, and if neces- 
sary retanned, the glossing finish is then produced by passing them 
through a. weak emulsion or ,“ fat liquor ” of oil, soap and water, 
after which they are dried , softened by working with a moon knife 
and beating, when they are combed out, and are ready for the 
market* 

. Blacks are dyed by immersing the goods alternately in solutions 
of logwood and iron, or a one-solution method is, used, consisting of 
a mixture of these two, with, in either case, varying additions of 
lactic acid and sumach, copper salts, potassium bichromate* &c. ; 
the time of immersion varies from hours to days. After striking, 
the goods are exposed to the air for some hours in order to oxidize 
to. a good black; they are then well scoured, washed, drained, 
retanned, dried, softened and combed. 

Chrome Tanning.— The first chrome tanning process was 
described by Professor Knapp in 1858 in a paper on “Die Natur 
und Weseri der Gerberie,” but was first brought into commercial 
prominence by Dr Heinzerling about 1878, and. was worked 
in a most persevering way by the Eglintop Chemical Company, 
who owned the English patents, though all their efforts failed 
to produce any lasting effects. Now chrome tanning is almost 
the most important method of light leather dressing, and has 
also taken a prominent place in the heavy department, more 
especially in curried leathers and cases where greater tensile 
strength is needed. The leather produced is much stronger 
than any other leather, and will also stand boiling water, whereas 
vegetable-tanned leather is completely destroyed at 70° C. and 
alum leather at 50° C. 

The theory of chrome tanning is not perfectly understood, but in 
general terms it consists of a partial chemical combination between 
the. hide, fibre and the chrome salts, and a partial mechanical : de- 
position of chromium oxide in and on tjie fibre. The wet work, or 
preparation for tanning, may be taken as much the same as for 
any other leather. 'i - 

There are two distinct methods of chrome tanning, and several 
different methods of making the solutions. The “ two bath process ” 
consists of. treating the skins with a bichromate in which the 
chromium is in the acidic state, and afterwards reducing it to the 
basic state by some reducing agent. The exact process is as 
follows: To prevent wrinkled or “drawn” grain the goods are 
first paddled for half an hour in a solution of vitriol and salt, when 
they are piled or “ horsed ”.up over night, and then, without washing, 
placed in a solution consisting of 7 1 b of potassium bichroriiate, 
3| ft) of hydrochloric acid to each 100 lb of pelts, with . sufficient 
water to conveniently paddle in ; it is recommended that 5% of 
salt be added to this mixture. The goods are rUn in this for about 
3 hours, or until struck through, when they are horsed up for some 
hours, care being taken to cover them up, and are then ready fpr 
the reducing bath. This consists of a .14 % solution of plain “ hypo,” 
or hyposulphite of soda, to which, during the process of reduction, 
frequent additions of hydrochloric acid are made to free the sul- 
phurous and thiosulphuric acids, which are the active reducing 
agents. After about 3 hours’ immersion, during which time the 
goods will have changed in colour from bright yellow to bright 
green, orie or two skins are cut in the thickest part, and if the greeri 
has struck right through, the pack is removed as tanned, washed up, 
and allowed to drain. ‘ 
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The “ single-bath process ” consists of paddling, drumming, or 
otherwise introducing into the skins a solution of a chrome salt, : 
' usually chrome alum, which is already in the basic condition, and 
therefore does not require reducing. The basic solutions are made 
as follows: For ioo lb of pelts 9 lb of chrome alum are dissolved 
in 9 gallons of water, and 2\ lb of washing soda already dissolved in 
t gallon of water are gradually added, with constant stirring. One- 
third of the solution is ’added to 80 gallons of water, to which is 
added 7 lb of salt, and the skins are introduced ; the other two- 
thirds are introduced at intervals in two successive portions. Another 
liquor, used in the same way, is made by dissolving 3 lb of potassium 
bichromate in hot water, adding i gallon strong hydrochloric acid 
and then, gradually, about ij lb of glucose or grape sugar; this 
reduces the acidic chrome salt, vigorous effervescence ensuing. The 
whole is made up to 2 gallons and 5% to 15% of salt is added. 
In yet another method a chrome alum solution is rendered basic 
by boiling with “hypo,” and after the reaction has ceased the 
solution is allowed to settle and the clear portion used. 

After tanning, which takes from 8 hours to as many, and even 
more, days, depending upon the method used and the class of skin 
being dressed, the skins tanned by both methods are treated in a 
similar manner, and are neutralized by drumming in borax solution, 
when they are washed free from borax by drumming in warm 
water, and are ready for dyeing, a process which will be dealt with 
further on. The goods are sometimes tanned by suspension, but this , 
method is generally reserved for the tanning of the heavier leathers, 
which are treated in much the same way, the several processes taking 
longer. 

Iron Tannage .— Before leaving mineral tanning, mention may be 
made of. iron tannage, although this has gained no prominent 
position in commerce. Ferric salts possess powerful tanning pro- 
perties, and were thoroughly investigated by Professor Knapp, 
who took out several patents, but the tendency to produce a brittle 
leather has never been entirely overcome, although it has been 
reatly modified by the incorporation of organic matter, such as 
lood, rosin, paraffin, urine, &c. Knapp’s basic tanning liquor is 
made as follows: A strong solution of ferrous sulphate is boiled 
and. then oxidized to the ferric state by the careful addition of 
nitric acid. Next, to destroy excess of nitric acid, ferrous sulphate 
is added until, effervescence ceases and the resulting clear orange- 
coloured solution is concentrated to a varnish-like consistency. It 
does not crystallize or decompose on concentration. The hides or 
skins are prepared for tanning in the usual way, and then handled 
or otherwise worked in solutions of the above iron salt, the solutions, 
which are at first weak, being gradually strengthened. 

The tannage occupies from 2 to 8 days, and the goods are then 
stuffed in . a ventilated drum with greases or soap. If the latter is 
-used, an insoluble iron soap is precipitated on the fibres of the 
leather, which may then be finally impregnated with stearin and 
paraffin, and finished in the usual manner as described under Curried 
Leathers. A very fair leather may also be manufactured by using 
iron alum and salt in the same manner as described under ordinary 
alum and salt. 

Combination Tannages —Leathers tanned by mixtures or 
separate baths of both mineral and vegetable tanning agents 
have now taken an important position in commerce. Such 
.leathers are the Swedish and Danish glove leathers, the United 
^States “ dongola leather,” and French glazed kid. The useful- 
ness of such a combination will be evident, for while vegetable 
tanning produces fullness, plumpness and resistance to water, 
i the mineral dressing produces a softness unnatural to vegetable 
tannages without the use of large quantities of oils and fats. 
It may also be noted that once a leather has been thoroughly 
tanned with either mineral or vegetable materials, although it 
will absorb large quantities of the material which has not been 
•first used, it will retain in the main the characteristics of the 
tannage first applied. The principle had long been used in the 
manufacture of such tough and flexible leathers as “ green 
leather,” “ combing leather ” and “ picker bands,” but was first 
applied to the manufacture of imitation glazed kid by Kent in 
America, who, about 1878, discovered the principle of “ fatliquor- 
ing,” and named his product “ dongola leather.” The discovery 
of this process revolutionized the manufacture of combination 
leathers. 

The Swedish and Danish glove leathers were first given a dressing 
of alum and salt, with or without the addition of flour and egg, and 
were then finished and coloured with vegetable materials, generally 
with willow bark, although, in cases of scarcity, sumach, oak bark, 
madder and larch were resorted to. The “ green leathers ” manu- 
factured in England generally receive about a week’s tannage in 
gambier liquors, and are finished off in hot alum and salt liquors, 
after which they are dried, have the crystallized salts slicked off, 
are damped, back, and heavily stuffed with moellon, degras or sod 
oil, Kent, in the manufacture of his dongola leather, used mixed 


liquors of gambier alum and salt, and when tanned, washed the 
gopds in warm water to remove excess of tanning agent, piled up to 
samm, and fatliquOred, In making alum combinations it must be 
borne in mind that alum leather will not glaze, and if a glazed 
finish is required, a fairly heavy vegetable tannage should be first 
applied. For dull finishes the mineral tannage may advantageously 
precede the vegetable. 

Very excellent chrome combination leather is. also manufactured 
by the application of the above principles, gambier always being' in 
great favour as the vegetable agent. The use of other materials 
deprives the leather of its stretch, although they may be advantage- 
ously used where the latter property is objectionable. 

Oil Tanning . — Under the head of oil tanning is included 
“ buff leather,” “ buck leather,” “ piano leather,” “ chamois 
leather,” and to a greater or lesser extent, “ Preller’s crown or 
helve tia leather.” The process of oil tanning dates back to 
antiquity, and was known as “ shamoying,” now spelt “ chamois- 
ing.” Chamoising yields an exceedingly tough, strong and durable 
leather, and forms an important branch of the leather industry. 
The theory of the process is the same as the theory of currying, 
which is nothing more or less than chamoising, viz. the lubriqa- 
tion of the fibres by the oil itself and the aldehyde tanning which 
takes place, due to the oxidation and decomposition of the esters 
of the fatty acids contained in the oil. The fact that an aldehyde 
tannage takes place seems to have been first discovered by Payne 
and Pullman, who took out a patent in 1898, covering formalde- 
hyde and other aldehydes used in alkaline solutions. Their 
product, “ Kaspine ” leather* found considerable application 
in the way of military accoutrements. Chamois, buff, buck and 
piano leathers are all manufactured by the same process slightly 
modified to suit the class of hide used, the last three being heavy 
leathers, the first light. 

As regards the process used for chamois leather, the reader will 
remember, from the account of the vegetable tannage of sheep 
skins,, that after splitting from the limes, the fleshes were thrown 
back into the pits, for another three weeks’ liming (six weeks in all) 
preparatory to being dressed as chamois leather. It is necessary to 
lime the goods for oil dressing very thoroughly, and if the grain 
has not . been removed by splitting, as in the case of sheep skins, 
it is “ frized ” off with a sharp knife over the beam. The goods are 
now rinsed, scudded and drenched, dried out until stiff, and stocked 
in the faller stocks with plenty of cod oil for 2 to 3 hours until they 
show signs of heating, when they are hung up in a cool shed. This 
process is repeated several times during a period of from 4 to 6 days, 
the heat driving the water out of the skins and the oil replacing it. 
At the end of this time the goods, which will have changed to a 
brown colour, are hung up and allowed to become as dry as possible, 
when they are hung in a warm stove for some hours, after which 
they are. piled to heat off, thrown into tepid water and put through 
a wringing machine. The grease which is recovered from- the 
wringing machine is known commercially as “ degras ” or “ moellon,” 
and fetches a good price, as it is unrivalled for fatliquofing and 
related processes, such as stuffing, producing a very soft product. 
They next receive a warm soda lye bath, and are again wrung; ‘this 
removes more grease, which forms soap with the lye, and is re- 
covered by treatment with vitriol, which decomposes the soap. 
The grease which .floats on top of the liquor is sold under the name 
of “ sod oil.” This also is a valuable material for fatliquoring^q., 
but not so good as degras. 

After being wrung out, the goods are bleached by one of the 
processes mentioned in the section on wool rug dressing, the per- 
manganate method being in general use in England, In countries 
where a fine, climate prevails the soap bleach or “ sun bleach ” is 
adopted; this consists of dipping the goods in soap solution and 
exposing them to the sun’s rays, the process being repeated three 
or more times as necessary. 

The next step is fatliquoring to induce softness, after which they 
are dried out slowly, staked or “perched” with a moon knife, 
fluffed on a revolving wheel covered with fine emery to produce the 
fine “ nap ” or surface, brushed over with french chalk, fuller’s earth 
or china clay, and finally finished on a very fine emery wheel. 

Preller’s Helvetia or Crown Leather.- — This process , of leather 
manufacture was discovered in 1850 by Theodor Klemm, a 
cabinetmaker of Wiirttemberg, who being then in poor circum- 
stances, sold his patent to an Englishman named Preller, 
who manufactured it in Southwark, and adopted a crown as 
his trade mark. Hence the name “ crown ” leather. The 
manufacture then spread , through Switzerland and Germany, 
the product being used in the main for picker straps, belting 
and purposes where waterproof goods were required, such as 
hose pipes and military water bags. No taste is imparted to 
the water by this leather. 
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i Y iThe process of manufacture is as follows : vThe hides are unhaired 
by short liming, painting with lime and sulphide, or sweating, and 
dearised by scUddiflg arid washing, after which they are coloured 
in bark liquors, washed up through clean water, and hung up to 
dry partially. When in a sammied condition the goods are placed 
on a table and a thick layer of the tanning paste spread on the 
flesh side. . The tanning paste varies with each manufacturer, but 
the following is the mixture originally Used by Preller : ioo parts 
flour, i oo parts soft fat or horse tallow, 35 parts butter, 88 parts 
ox brains, 50 parts milk, 1 5 parts salt or saltpetre. 

The hides are now rolled in bundles, placed in a warm drum and 
worked for 8 to 10 hours, after which they are; removed and hung 
up until half dry, when the process is repeated. Thus they are 
tumbled 3 to 4 times, set out flesh arid grain, rinsed through tepid 
water, set out, sammied, and curried by coating with glycerin* oil* 
tallowy and degras.^ The table grease is now slicked on, and the 
goods are set out in grease, grained and dried. , , 

Transparent Leather .— Transparent leather is a rdther horny 
brodlict, somewhat like raw hide, and has beeri used for stitching 
belts and picker bands. The goods to be dressed are limed, un- 
haired, very thoroughly delimed with acids, washed in water, scudded 
and clean-fleshed right to the veins; they are now stretched in 
frames, clean-fleshed with a moon knife, knd brushed with warm 
water, when several coats of glycerin^ to which has been added 
some, antiseptic such as salicylic or • picric acid, are applied ; the 
goods are then dried out, and another coat is applied, and when 
semi-dry they are drummed in a mixture of. glycerin, boracic acid, 
alurii and salt, with the addition of a little bichromate of potash to 
stain them a yellow colour. After drumming for 2 to 3 hours 
they are removed, washed up, lightly set out, and stretched in 
frames to dry, when they are ready for cutting into convenient 
lengths for use. 

Parchment . — A certain class of sheep skin known as Hampshifes 
is generally used in the manufacture of this speciality. The skins 
as received are first very carefully washed to remove all dirt, de- 
wooled, limed for 3 to 4 weeks; they are then cleanly fleshed, un r 
haired, rinsed up in water, and thickly rplit, the poorer hides being 
ultilized for chamois; they are now, re-spht' at the fatty strata so 
that all fat may be easily removed, and while the grains are dressed 
as skivers, the fleshes are tied in frames, watered with hot water* 
scraped and coated on both sides with a cream consisting of whiting, 
soda and water, aft^r which they are dried out in a hot stove, In 
the drying the whiting mixture absorbs the grease from the skins* 
in fact V this method of degreasing is often employed in the manufac- 
ture of wool: rugs. When dry, both sides of the skins are flooded to 
remove the whiting, and are then well rubbed over with a flat piece 
of , pumipe-stone, swilled, dried, re-pumiced, again swilled, and 
when sammied are rolled off with a wooden roller and dried out. 

Tar and Peat Tanning . — Tar tanning was discovered by a French 
chemist named Philippi, who started’ with the idea that,, if coal was 
a decomposition product of forests, it must still necessarily possess 
the tanning properties originally, present in the , trees. However 
far-fetched such an argument may seem, Philippi succeeded in pror 
ducing a leather from wood and coal tar at a fairly cheap rate, the 
product being of excellent texture and strength, but rather below 
the average in the finish, which was inclined to be patchy, showing 
oily spots. His method consisted of impregnating the goods, , with 
refined tar and some organic • acid , but the product does not seem to 
have taken any hold upon the market, and is not rnuch heard of, now.’ 

Peat tanning was discovered by Payne, an English chemist, who 
was also the co-discoverer of the rayne-Pullman formaldehyde tan- 
ning process. His peat, or humic acid tannage was patented by him 
about .1905, and is now worked on a commercial scale. The humic 
acid is first extracted from the peat by means of alkalis, and the 
hides are treated with this solu tion, the humic acid being , after- 
wards precipitated ’in the hides by treatment with some stronger 
organic or mineral acid. 

Dyeing, Staining and Finishing . — These operations are 
practised almost exclusively on the lighter leathers. Heavy 
leathers, except coloured and black harness and split hides for 
bag work, are not often dyed, and their finishing is generally 
considered to be part of the tannage. In light leathers a great 
business is done in buying up “ crust ” stock, i.e. rough tanned 
stock, and then dyeing and finishing to suit the needs and 
demands of the various markets. The carrying out of these 
operations is a distinct and separate business from tanning, 
although where possible the two businesses are carried on in the 
same works. , 

: Whatever the goods are and whatever their ultimate : finish, 
the first operation, upon receipt by the dyer of the crust stock, 
i$ sorting, an operation requiring much skill. The sorter must 
be familiar with the why and wherefore of all subsequent processes 
through which the leather must go, so as to judge of the suitability 
of the various qualities of leather for these processes, and to 
know where .any flaws that may exi^t Will be sufficiently sup- 


pressed or hidden to produce a saleable product^ or will be rendered 
entirely unnoticeablel ThC points to be considered in the sorting 
are coarseness or fineness, of texture, boldness or fineness of grain, 
colour, flaws : including stains and scratches, substance* &c. 
Light-coloured and flawless good& are parcelled out for fine and 
delicate shades, those of darker hue and few flawS are parcelled 
out for the. darker shades, such as niaroons, greens (sage Jand 
olive), dark, blues, &e., and those which are so badly stained as to 
be unsuitable for colours go for blacks. After sorting, the goods 
are soaked back tb a limp condition by iihmersion in warm 
water* and are then hbrsed up to drip, having been given, perhaps, 
a preliminary slicking; out ? ■ .•», . 

Up to this point all goods are treated alike, but the subsequent 
processes nbw diverge according ' to the class of leather ■ being 
treated and the %is h .required., . ; ; j ‘ ; ", A 

Persian goods for J gjaces, moroccos, &c. , ; require special pre- 
paration for dyeing, being first re-tanned. As received, they are 
sorted and soaked as above, piled to samm, and shaved. Shaving 
consists of rendering the flesh side of the skins smooth by shaying 
off irregularities, the skin, which is ; supported on a rubber roller 
actuated by a toot lever, being pressed against a series' r of spiral 
blades set On a steel- toiler^ which is caused to resolve rapidly, 
^hen shaved, the goods arp stripped, washed' up, soured, 
sweetened. and re-tanned in sumach, washed up, and. slicked outy 
and are then ready for dyeing. ■ ■ • • ; • i ; 

There are three distinct methods of dyeing, with several minor 
modifications, llay dyeing consists of immersing the goods,! 
from 2 to 4 dozen, at a time, im two separate piles, in the dye 
solution at 6o?> G., contained in a flat: wooden tray about 
5 ft. X4 ft. X r fti, ‘arid keeping them constantly moving 1 by 
continually turning, the^ from one pile 1 tip the other. The 
disadvantages of this method are, that the bath rapidly, cools, 
thus dyeing rapidly at the beginning and slowly at the termination 
of the operation; hence a large Excess of dye is Wasted, much 
labour is required, afld the shades obtained kte not so level ns 
: those obtained by the other methods. But The goods are under 
observation the whole time, a ; very distinct advantage when 
matching shddes, and a' white flesh imriy be ; preserved: The 
paddle inethod of dyeing consists of paddling the goods in a large 
volume of liquor contained in a semi-circular wooden paddle 
for from half to three-quarters of an hour, i The disadvantages 
are that the liquor cools fairly rapidly, more dye is W:asted th^n ; 
in the tray methpd, ;and ! a Whifb flesh Cafinot be preserved. 
But larger packs can be dyed at. the, one operation, the goods are 
under observation ? the whole time, and little labour is required. 

The drum method of dyeing is perhaps best, -a drum somewhat 
similar to that used by curriers, being preferable. The ; gdodi 
are placed pn, the .shelves inside the dry drum, the lid of which 
is then fastened, on, and the machinery i is started; t when the. 
drum is ' revolving ; at full - Speed, which should be about 1 2 , to 
15 revolutions per minute, the dye solution is added through 
the hollow a^lej and the dyeing continued for half an hour, 
When, without stopping the drum, if desired, the goods may be 
fatliquorbd by running in the fatliquor through the hollow aide. 
The disadvantages are that the flesh is dyed and the goods cdfindt 
be seen. The advantages are that little labour is required, , a 
large pack of skins ; may be treated, level shades are produced, 
heat is retained, ; almost r complete exhaustion of, the dye-bath 
is effected, •. and subsequent processes, . such ■ as fatliquoring, , ? 
may be carried out without stopping the drum. . " , . 

Of the great. number of coal-tar dyes on the market comparatively 
few can be used in leather manufacture. The four chief classes are 
(1) acid . dyes ; (2) basic or tannin dyes; (3) direct or cotton dyes; 
(4) mordant (alizarine) dyes. . ’ v . 

Acid dyes are not so termed because they have acid characteristics V 
the name simply denotes that for the development of the full shade 
of colour it is necessary; to add acid to the dye-bath. - These dyes: 
are generally podium salts pf sulphonic acids, and ..need the addition 
of an acid to free the dye, which is the sulphpriuFacicT Although 
theoretically any acid (stronger than, the sulphonic acid present)' 
will do for this purpose, it is found in practice that only sulphuric 
; and formic acids may be employed, because others, such as acefip-,, 
I lactic, . &c. , dP not develop the full shade pf colour. ,Acid sodium, 
I sulphate may alsq Be successfully used. ? ? ‘ V 
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Acid colours produce a full level, shade without bronzing, and do 
not accentuate any defects in the leather, such as bad grain, ,&c. 
They are also moderately fast to light and rubbing. They are 
generally applied to leather at a temperature between 50° and 6o° C., 
with an equal weight of sulphuric acid. The quantity of dye used 
varies, but generally, for goat, persians, &c., from 25 to 30 oz. are 
used per. ten dozen skins* and for calf half as much again, dissolved 
in such an amount of water as is most convenient according to the 
method being used. If sodium bisulphate is substituted for] sulphuric 
acid twice as much must be used, and if formic acid three times as 
much (by weight). . 

Basic dyes are salts of organic colour bases with hydrochloric or 
some other suitable acid. Basic colours precipitate the tannins, and 
thus, because of their affinity for them, dye very rapidly, tending to 
produce uneven shades, especially if the tannin on the skin is un- 
evenly distributed. They are much more intense in colour than 
the acid dyes, have a strong tendency to bronze, and accentuate 
weak and defective grain. They are also precipitated by hard 
waters, so that the hardness should be first neutralized by the 
addition of acetic acid, else the precipitated colour lake may produce 
streakily dyed leather. To prevent rapid^ dyeing, acetic acid or 
sodium bisulphate should always be added in small quantity to the 
dye-bath, preferably the latter, as it prevents bronzing. The most 
important point about the application of basic dyes to leather is 
the previous fixation of the tannin on the surface of the leather to 
prevent its bleeding into the dye-bath and precipitating the dye. 
All soluble salts of the heavy metals will fixthe tannin, but few 
are applicable,, as they form colour lakes, which are generally un- 
desirable. Antimony and titanium salts are generally used, the 
forms being tartar emetic (antimony potassium tartrate), antimonine 
(antimony lactate), potassium titanium oxalate, and titanium 
lactate. The titanium salts are economically used when dyeing 
browns, as they produce a yellowish-brown shade; it is therefore 
not necessary to use so much dye. About 2 oz. of tartar emetic and 
8 oz. of salt is a convenient quantity for 1 dozen goat skins. The 
bath is used at 30° to 40 9 C., and the goods are immersed for about 
15 minutes, having been thoroughly washed before being dyed. 
Iron salts are sometimes used by leather-stainers for saddening 
(dulling) the shade of colour produced, iron tannate, a black salt, 
being formed. It is often found economical to “ bottom ” goods 
with acid, direct, or other colours, and then finish with basic colours; 
this procedure forms a colour lake, and colour lakes are always faster 
to light and rubbing than the colours themselves. 

Direct cotton dyes produce shades of great delicacy, and are 
used for the dyeing of pale and “ art ’’shades. They are applied 
in neutral or very slightly acid baths, formic and acetic acids being 
most suitable with the addition of a quantity of sodium chloride or 
sulphate. After dyeing, the goods are well washed tp free from 
excess of salt. The eosine colours, including erythrosine, phloxine, 
rose Bengal, &c., are applied in a similar manner, and are specially 
used for the beautiful fluorescent pink shades they produce; acid 
and basic colours and mineral a.cids precipitate them. 

The mordant colours, which include the alizarine and anthracene 
colours, are extremely fast to light, and require a mordant to develop 
the colour. They are specially applicable to chamois leather, al- 
though a few may be used for chrome and alum leathers, and one 
or two are successfully applied to vegetable-tanned leather without 
a mordant. ; 

Sulphur or sulphide colours, the first of which to appear were 
the famous Vidal colours, are applied in sodium sulphide solution, 
and are most successfully used on chrome leather, as they produce 
a colour lake with chrome salts, the resulting colour being very fast 
to light and rubbing. A very serious disadvantage in connexion 
with them is that they must necessarily be applied in alkaline 
solution, and the alkali has a disintegrating effect upon the fibre 
of the leather, which cannot be satisfactorily overcome, although 
formaldehyde and glycerin mixtures have been patented for the 
purpose. 

Tlie Janus colours are perhaps worth mentioning as possessing 
both acid and basic characteristics; they precipitate tannin, and 
are best regarded as basic dyes from a leather-dyer’s standpoint. 

The goods after dyeing are washed up, slicked out on an 
inclined glass table, nailed on boards, or hung up by the hind 
shanks to dry out. 

Goal-tar dyes are not much used for the production of blacks, 
as they do hot give such a satisfactory result as logwood with 
an iron mordant. In the dyeing of blacks the preliminary 
operation of souring is always omitted and that of sumaching 
sometimes, but if much tan has been removed it will be found 
necessary to use sumach, although cutch may be advantageously 
and cheaply substituted. After shaving, the goods, if to be 
dressed for “ blue backs ” (blue-coloured flesh), are dyed as 
already described, with methyl violet or some other suitable 
dye;; they are then folded down the back and drawn through 
a hot solution of logwood and fustic extracts, and then rapidly 
through a weak, cold iron sulphate and copper acetate solution. 


Immediately afterwards they ate rinsed up and either drummed 
in a little ;nea.tsfoot oil or oiled over with a pad, flesh and grain, 
and dried. When dry the goods are damped back and staked, 
dried out and re-staked. ^ 

After dry-staking, the goods are “ seasoned,” i.e. some suitable 
mixture is applied to the grain to enable it to take the glaze. 
The following is typical: 3 quarts logwood liquor, pint 
bullock’s blood, J pint milk, \ gill ammonia* \ gill orchil 
and 3 quarts water. This season is brushed well into the grain, 
and the goods are dried in a warm stove and glazed by machine. 
The skins are glazed under considerable pressure, a polished 
glass slab or roller being forced over the surface of the leather 
in a series of rapid strokes, after which the goods are re-seasonedj 
re-staked, fluffed, re-glazed, oiled over with a pad, dipped in 
linseed oil and dried. They ,are now ready for market. If the 
goods are to be finished dull they are seasoned with linseed 
mucilage, casein or milk (many other materials are also used), 
and rolled, glassed with a polished slab by hand, or ironed with 
a warm iron. 

Coloured glaces are finished in a similar manner to - black 
glaces, dye (instead of logwood and iron) being added to the 
season, which usually consists of a simple mixture of dye, 
albumen and milk. 

Moroccos and grain leathers are boarded on the flesh side before 
and after glazing, often being “ tooth rolled ” between the 
several operations. Tooth rolling consists of forcing, under 
pressure, a toothed roller over the grain; this cuts into the leather 
and helps to produce many grains, which could not be produced 
naturally by boarding, besides fixing them. 

Many artificial grains and patterns are also given tp leather 
by printing and embossing, these processes being carried out by 
passing the leather between two rollers, the top one upon which 
the pattern is engraved being generally steam heated. This 
impresses the pattern upon the grain of the leather. 

The above methods will give a very general idea of the processes 
in vogue for the dressing of goods for fancy work. The dressing 
of chrome leathers for uppers is different in important particulars. 

Chrome Box and Willow Calf . — Willow calf', is coloured calf, box 
calf is dressed black and grained with a “box” grain. A large 
quantity of kips is now dressed as box calf; these goods are the 
hides of yearling Indian cattle, and are dressed in an exactly similar 
manner as calf. After tanning and boraxing to neutralize the 
acidity of the chrome liquor, the goods are washed up, sammied, 
shaved, and are ready for mordanting previous to dyeing. Very 
few dyes will dye chrome leather direct, i.e. without mordanting. 
Sulphide colours are not yet in great demand, nor are the alizarines 
used as much as they might be. The ordinary acid arid basic dyes 
are more generally employed, and the goods consequently require 
to be first mordanted. The mordanting is carried out by drumming 
the goods in a solution containing tannin, and, except for pale 
shades, some dyewood extract is used ; for reds peachwood extract, 
for browns fustic or gambier, and for dark browns a little logwood 
is added. For all pale shades sumach is exclusively used. After 
drumming in the warm tannin infusion for half an hour, if the goods 
are to be dyed with basic colours the tannin is first fixed by drumming 
in tartar emetic and salt, or titanium, as previously described; the 
dyeing is also Carried out as described for persians, except that a 
slightly higher temperature may be maintained. If the goods are 
to be dyed black they are passed through logwood and iron solutions. 

After dyeing and washing up, &c., the goods are fatliquored by 
placing them in a previously heated drum and drumming them 
with a mixture known as a “fatliquor,” of which the following 
recipe is typical: Dissolve 3 lb of soft soap by boiling with 3 
gallons of water* then add 9 lb of neatsfoot oil and boil for some 
minutes; now place the mixture in an emulsifier and emulsify 
until cooled to 35 0 C., then add the yolks of 5 fresh eggs and emulsify 
for a further half hour. The fatliquor is added to the drum at 55 0 C., 
and the goods are drummed for half an hour, when all the fatliquor 
should be absorbed; they are then slicked out 1 and dried. After 
drying, they are damped back, staked, dried, re-staked and seasoned, 
with materials similar to those used for persians; when dry they 
are glazed, boarded on the flesh (“grained”) from neck to butt 
and belly to belly to give them the box grain, fluffed, reseasoned, 
reglazed and regrained. 

Finishing of Bag Hides .— The goods are first soaked back, piled 
to samm, split or shaved, scoured by rriachine, finished off by hand, 
washed up and retanned by drumming in warm sumach and ex- 
i tract, after which they are washed up, struck out, hung up to 
samm, and “ set.” , “ Setting ” consists of laying the grain flat and 
smooth by striking out with, a styel or sharp brass slicker. They 
are then dried out, topped with linseed mucilage, and again dried. 
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This: brushing, over with linseed mucilage prevents the dye from 
sinking too into the leather; gelatine, Irish moss, starch and 
gums are also used for the same purpose. These materials are also 
added to the staining solution to thicken it and further prevent its 
sinking in. 

When dry, the goods are stained by applying a |% (usually) 
solution of a suitable, basic dye, thickened with linseed, with a brush. 
Two men, are usually employed on this work; one starts at the 
right-hand flank and the other at the left-hand shank, and they 
work towards each other, staining in sections ; much skill is needed 
to obviate markings where the sections overlap. The goods may 
advantageously be bottomed with an acid dye or a dye-wood extract, 
and then finished with basic dyes. Whichever method is used, 
two to three coats are given, drying between each. After the last 
coat of stain, ; and while the goods are still in a sammied condition, 
a mixture of linseed mucilage and^ French chalk is applied to the 
flesh, and glassed off wet, to give it a white appearance, and then 
the goods are printed with any of the usual bag grains by machine 
or hand, and dried out. For a bright finish the season may consist 
of a ' solution of 1 5 parts carnauba wax, 10 parts curd soap and 
100 parts water boiled together; this is sponged into the grain, 
dried and the hides are finished by either glassing or brushing. For 
a duller finish the grain is simply rubbed over with buck tallow 
and brushed. Hide bellies for small work are treated in much the 
same mariner. 

Glove Leathers .-^- As these goods were tanned in alum, salt, flour 
and egg, any undue immersion in water removes the tannage; for 
this reason they are generally stained like bag hides, one man only 
being employed on the same skin. The skins are first thoroughly 
soaked in warrn writer and then drummed for some minutes in a 
fresh supply, when they are re-egged to replace that which has been 
lost. This is best done by drumming them for about ij Tours in 
40 to 50 egg yolks and, 5 lb of salt for everv hundred skins; they 
rife then allowed to be in pile for 24 hours, rind are set out on the 
trible ready for mordanting. The mordants universally used are 
rimmonia or alkaline soft soap'; 1 in 1000 of the former or a 1% 
solution of the latter. When the goods have partially dried in, 
bottoming follows, and usually the natural wood dyestuffs are used 
for this operation, such as fustic, Brazil wood, peachWood, logwood 
and; turmeric. After application of these colours the goods are 
sammied rind topped with a I % solution of an acid dye, to which 
has been added 20 % of methylated spirit to prevent frothing with 
the egg yojk; they are then dried out slowly, staked, pulled in 
shape, fluffed and brushed by machine. The season, which is 
Sponged on, may consist of I part dye, I part albumen, 2 parts 
dextrine and J part glycerine, made up to 100 parts with water; 
when it has been applied, the goods are sammied, brushed and 
ironed with a warm flat iron such as is used in laundry work. 

Bookbinding Leathers— A committee of the Society of Arts 
(London) has investigated the question of leather for bookbinding, 
attention having been drawn to this subject by the rotten and 
decayed condition often observed in bindings less than fifty years 
old; This committee engaged in research work extending over 
several years, and the report in which its results were given was 
edited for the Society of Arts and the Leathersellers’. Company 
(wfiiph also did much important work in connexion with it) by Lord 
Cobham, chairman of the committee, and Sir Henry Trueman 
Wood,, secretary of the society. The essence of the report, so far as 
leather manufacture is, concerned, is as follows: The goods should 
be soared arid limed in fresh liquors, and bating and puering should 
be avoided, weak organic acids or erodine being used ; they should 
also be tanned with pyrogallol tanning materials, and preferably 
•with sumach. In shaving, they should only be necked arid backed, 
i.e. only irregularities should be removed, as further shaving has a 
considerable weakening effect on the fibre. The striking out should 
not be heavy enough to lay the fibre. In dyeing, acid dyes and a 
few direct colours only are permissible, and in connexion with the 
former the use of sulphuric acid is strongly condemned, as it ab- 
solutely disintegrates the fibre; the use of formic, acetic and lactic 
acids is permitted. The use of salts of mineral acids is to be avoided, 
and in finishing, tight setting out and damp glazing is not to be 
recommended ; oil may be advantageously used. 

, Bibliography.-— H. G. Bennett, Tfye Manufacture of Leather 
(1909); S. R. Trot man, feather Trades Chemistry (1908); M. C. 
Lamb, Leather Dressing (1907); A. Watt, Leather Manufacture 
(190b) ; H. R. Procter, Principles of Leather Manufacture (1993), 
and Leather Industries Laboratory Book (1908); L. A. Flemming, 
Practical. Tanning (1910); A. M. Villon, Practical Treatise on the 
Leather Industry ( 1901); C. T. Davis, Manufacture of Leather (1897). 
German works include J. Borgman, Die Rotlederfabrikation (Berlin, 
1904-1 903), and Feinlederfabrikation (1901); J. Jettmar, Handbuch 
der, Chromgerbung (Leipzig, 1900); J. von Schroeder, Gerberei- 
chemie (Berlin, 1898). (J. G. P.*) 

LEATHER, ARTIFICIAL. Under the name of artificial 
leather, or of American leather cloth, large quantities of a 
material having, more or less, a leather-like surface are used, 
principally for upholstery purposes, such as the covering of 
chairs^ lining the tops of writing desks and tables, &c. There 


is considerable diversity in the preparation of such materials, 
A common variety consists of a web of calico coated with boiled 
linseed oil mixed with dryers and lamp-black or other pigment. 
Several coats of this mixture are uniformly spread, smoothed 
and compressed on the cotton surface by passing it between 
metal rollers, and when the surface is required to possess a 
glossy enamel-like appearance, it receives a finishing coat of 
copal varnish. A grained morocco surface is given to the material 
by passing it between suitably embossed rollers. Preparations 
of this kind have a close affinity to cloth waterproofed with 
indiarubber, and to such manufactures as ordinary waxcloth.' 
An artificial leather which has been patented and proposed 
for use as soles for boots, &c., is composed of powdered scraps 
and cuttings of leather mixed with solution of guttapercha dried 
and compressed. In place of the guttapercha solution, oxidized 
linseed oil or dissolved resin may be used as the binding medium 
for the leather powder. 

LEATHERHEAD, an urban district in the Epsom parliamentary 
division of Surrey, England, 18 m. S.S.W. of London, on the 
London, Brighton & South Coast and the London & South- 
Western railways. Pop. (1901) 4694. It lies at the foot of the 
North Downs in the pleasant valley of the river Mole. The 
church of St Mary and St Nicholas dates from the 14th century, 
St John's Foundation School, opened in London in 1852, is 
devoted to the education of sons of poor clergymen. Leatherhead 
has brick-making and brewing industries, and the district is 
largely residential. 

LEATHES, STANLEY (1830-1900), English divine and 
Orientalist, was born at Ellesborough, Bucks, on the 21st of 
March 1830, and was educated at Jesus College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1852, M.A. 1853. , In 1853 he was 
the first Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew scholar. He was ordained priest 
in 1857, and after serving several curacies was appointed professor 
of Hebrew at King’s College, London, in 1863. In 1868-1870 he 
was Boyle lecturer ( The Witness 0} the Old Testament to Christ ), 
in 1873 Hulsean lecturer {The Gospel its Own Witness), in 1874 
Bampton Lecturer (The Religion of the Christ) and from 1876 
to 1880 Warburtonian lecturer. He was a member of the Old 
Testament revision committee from 1870 to 1885. In 1876/he 
was elected prebendary of St Paul’s Cathedral, and he was rector 
of Cliff e-at-Hoo near Gravesend (1880-1889) and of Much 
Hadham, Hertfordshire (1889-1900). The university of Edin- 
burgh gave him the honorary degree of D.D. in 1878, and his 
own college made him an honorary fellow in 1885. Besides the 
lectures noted he published Studies in Genesis (1880), The 
Foundations of Morality (1882) and some volumes of sermons. 
He died in May 1900. 

His son, Stanley Mordaunt Leathes (b. 1861), became a 
fellow of Trinity, Cambridge, and lecturer on history, and was 
one of the editors of the Cambridge Modern History ; he was 
secretary to the Civil Service Commission from 1903 to 1907, 
when he was; appointed a Civil Service Commissioner. 

LEAVEN (in Mid. Eng. levain, adapted from Fr. levain , in 
same sense, from Lat. levamen, which is only found in the sense 
of alleviation, comfort, levar.e, to lift up), a substance which 
produces fermentation, particularly in the making of bread j 
properly a portion of already fermented dough added to other 
dough for this purpose (see Bread).; The word is used figura- 
tively of any element, influence or agency which effects a subtle 
or secret change. These figurative usages are mainly due to 
the comparison of the kingdom of Heaven to leaven in Matt. xiii. 
33, and to the warning against the leaven of the Pharisees in 
Matt. xvi. 6. In the first example the word is used of a good 
influence, but the more usual significance is that of an evil agency. 
There was among the Hebrews an association of the idea of 
fermentation and corruption, which may have been one source 
of the prohibition of the use of leavened bread in sacrificial 
offerings. For the usage of unleavened bread at the feasts of the 
Passover and of Massdth, and the connexion of the two, see 
Passover. 

LEAVENWORTH, a city and the county-seat of Leavenworth 
county, Kansas, U.S.A., on the W. bank of the Missouri river. 
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Pop. ( ipdo) ' 26,7^3 5, ! of 'whom 5 3402 were foreign-born ; and 2925 
weite negroes; (1910' census) 19,363. It is one of • the most 
important railway J centres west of the - Missouri : river, being 
served ; by the Atchison^ Topeka & Santa Fe, the Chicago, Bur- 
lington ; Quincy, the Chicago, • Rock Island & Pacific, the 
Chicago Great Western, the Missouri Pacific, the Union Pacific 
and' the Leavenworth Topeka railways. The city is laid out 
regularly in the bottom-lands of the river, and its streets are 
named after Indian tribes. ; Rolling hills surround it on three 
sides. The city has many handsome public buildings, and contains 
the Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception, Leavenworth being 
the see of a - Roman Catholic bishop . The public ' institutions 
include the Kansas State Protective Home (1889) for negroes, 
Un Old Ladies’ Rest (1 892), : St Vincent’s Orphans’ Asylum (1886, 
open to all sects) and a Guardian Angels’ Home . (1889), for 
negroes— all private charities aided by the state; also St John’s 
Hospital (1879), Cushing Hospital (1893) and Leavenworth 
Hospital (1900), which are training schools for nurses. There 
is also a branch of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers. In the suburbs there are state and United States 
penitentiaries; Leavenworth is a trading centre and' has various 
manufactures* the mbst important being foundry and machine 
shop and flouring and grist-mill products, and furniture. The 
city’s factory products increased ! in value from $3, 2 51,460 in 
1966 t0 ! $4,1*51,767* in; 1905, or 27-7%. There are valuable coal 
mines in Leavenworth and' the immediate vicinity. : About 
m. N. of the city, on a reservation of about 6000 acres, is Fort 
eaven worth, ah ’ important United States military post, 
associated with which are a N ational , Cemetery and Service 
Schools of the U.S. Army (founded in 1881 as the U.S.' Infantry 
and Cavalry School and in 1901 developed into a General Service 
and 5 Staff College). In 1907 there were three general divisions 
df' these schools: the Army School of the Line, for officers (not 
below the grade of captain) of the regular army and for militia 
officers recommended by the governors of their respective states 
or territories, offering courses in military art, engineering, law 
and languages; the Army Signal School, also open to regular 
and militia officers, and having departments , of field signalling, 
Signal engineering, topography and languages; and the Army 
Staff College, in which the students are the highest graduates 
from the Army School of the Line, and the courses of instruction 
are included in the departments of military art, engineering/law, 
languages and care of troops. The course is one year in each 
schooL At Fort Leavenworth there is a colossal bronze statue 
of General U. S. Grant erected in' 1889. A military 5 prison was 
established at Fort Leavenworth in 1.875; it was used as a civil 
prison from 1895 to 1906, when it was re-established as a military 
prison. Its inmates were formerly taught various trades,: but 
owing to the opposition of labour organizations this system was 
discontinued, and the - prisoners are now employed , in work on 
the military reservation. ; •• : 

The fort, from which the city took its name, was built in 1827, 
in the Indian .country, by Colonel Henry Leavenworth (1783-1834) 
of the 3rd Infantry, for the protection! of traders plying between 
the .Missouri river and Sante Fe. The town site was claimed by 
M issburians from Weston in June 1854, Leavenworth thus being 
the oldest permanent settlement in Kansas; and during the contest 
in* Kansas between the anti-slavery and pro-slavery settlers, it was, 
known as a pro-slavery town. It was first incorporated by the 
Territorial legislature in 1855 ; a new charter was obtained in 1881; 
find ‘in 1908 the city adopted the commission plan of government. 
On the 3rd of April 1858 a free- state convention adopted the Leaven- 
worth Constitution here; this constitution, which was as radically 
£,nti-slavery as , the Lecompton; Constitution was pro-slavery, was 
nominally approved by popular vote in May ,1858, and was later 
submitted to Congress, but never came into effect. During the Civil 
War Leavenworth ! enjoyed great prosperity, at the ' expense of 
more inland towns, partly owing to the; proximity of the fort, which 
gave it immunity from border raids from. Missouri and was an 
important depdt of supplies and a place for mustering troops into 
ana out of the service. Leavenworth was, in' Territorial days and 
until after 1 88b, the largest and most thriving Commercial city of 
the state, and rivalled Kansas City, Missouri, which, however, finally 
got the better of it in the struggle for railway facilities. 

: LEBANON^ (itoto Semitic lab&kj ft to'/ be whitbj’ '& dr/ ^ whitish,” 
probably 5 referring noUtd sndW, biibtct the bare white walls of 


chalk or limestone which form the characteristic feature of the 
whole range) , in its widest sense is the central mountain mas*i of 
: Syria, extending for about 100 m. from N.N.E. to S.S.W. It is 
bounded W. by the sea, N. by the plain Jun Akkar, beyond 
which rise the mountains of the Ansarieh, and E. by the inland 
plateau of Syria, mainly steppe-land. To the south Lebanon 
ends about the point where the river Litany bends westward, 
and at Banias. A valley narrowing towards its southern .2nd, 
and now called the Buka'a, divides the mountainous mass into 
two great parts. That lying to the west, is still called Jebel 
: Libnan; the greater part of the eastern mass now bears the name 
: of the Eastern Mountain (Jebel el-Sharki). In Greek the western 
range was called Libanos, the eastern Antilibanos. The southern 
extension of the latter, Mount Hermon s (q.v.)\ may in many 
respects be treated as a separate mountain. 

Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon have many features in common; 
in both the southern portion is less arid and barren than the 
. northern, the western valleys better wooded and more fertile 
than the eastern. In general the main elevations of the two 
ranges form pairs lying opposite one another; the forms of both 
ranges are monotonous, but the colouring is splendid, especially 
when viewed from a distance; when seen close at hand only a 
few valleys with perennial streams offer pictures of landscape 
beauty, their rich green contrasting pleasantly with the bare 
brown and yellow mountain sides. The finest scenery is found 
in N. Lebanon, in the Maronite districts of Kesrawan and 
Bsherreh, where thg gorges are veritable canyons, and the villages 
are often very picturesquely situated. The south of the chain 
is more open and undulating. Anti-Lebanon is the barest and, 
most inhospitable part of the system. 

The district west of Lebanon, averaging about 20 m, in breadth* 

: slopes in an intricate series of plateaus and terraces to the Medi- 
i terranean. The coast is for the most part abrupt and rocky, often 
leaving room for only a narrow path along the shore, and when 
! viewed from the sea it does not suggest the extent of country lying 
: between its cliffs and the lofty summits behind. Most of the moun- 
tain spurs run from east to west, but in northern Lebanon the pre- 
. vailing direction of the valleys is north-westerly, and in the south 
some ridges run parallel with the principal chain. The valleys have 
for the most part been deeply excavated by mountain streams;, 
the apparently inaccessible heights are crowned by numerous villages, 
castles or cloisters embosomed among trees. The chief perennial 
streams, beginning from the north, are the Nahr Akkar, N. Arka, 
N. jel-Barid, N. Kadisha, “ the holy river” (the valley of which 
begins in the immediate neighbourhood of the highest summits, 
and rapidly descends in a. series of great bends till the river reaches 
the sea at Tripoli), Wadi el-Joz (falling into the sea at Batrun), 
Wadi fddar, Nahr Ibrahim (the ancient Adonis, having its source 
in a recess of the great mountain amphitheatre where the famous 
sanctuary Apheca, the modern Afka, lay), Nahr el-Kelb (the ancient 
Lycus), Nahr Beirut (the ancient Magoras, entering the sea at 
; Beirut), Nahr Damur (ancient Tamyras), Nahrel-'Auwali (the ancient 
: Bostrenus, which in the upper part of its course is joined by the 
I Nahr el-Baruk). The \Auwali and the Nahr el-Zaherani, the only 
: other considerable streams before we reach the Litany, flow north- 
least to south-west, in consequence of the interposition of a ridge ' 
subordinate and parallel to the central chain. On the north, where the 
mountain bears the special name of Jebel Akkar, the main ridge 
; of Lebanon rises gradually from the plain. A number of valleys run 
to the north and north-east, among them that of the Nahr el-Kebir, 
the Eleutherus of the ancients, which rises in the Jebel el-Abiacl on 
the eastern slope of Lebanon, and afterwards, skirting the district,' 
flows westward to the sea. South of Jebel el-Abiad, beneath the 
: main ridge, which as a rule falls away suddenly towards the east, 

; occur several small elevated terraces having a southward slope; 

: among these are the Wadi en-Nusur (“ vale of eagles ”), and the basin 
! of the lake Yammuna, with its intermittent spring Neb 'a el-Arba‘in. 
Of the streams which descend into the Buka'a, the Berdani rises in 
Jebel Sunnin, and enters the plain by a deep and picturesque moun- 
tain cleft at Zahleh. 

The most elevated summits occur in the north, but even these 
are of very gentle gradient. The “ Cedar block ” consists of a double 
line of four and three summits respectively, ranged from north to 
south, with a deviation of about 35 °. Those to the east are 'Uyun 
Urghush, Makmal, Muskiyya (or Naba* esh-Shemaila) and Ras 
Zahr eil-Kazib ; fronting the sea are Karn ^ Sauda or , Timarun, 
Fumm el-Mizab and Zahr el-Kandil. The height of Zahr el-Kazib, 
by barometric measurement, is 10,018 ft. ; that of the others does 
not reach 10,000 ft. South from them is the pass (8351 ft.) which 
leads from Baalbek to Tripoli; the great mountain amphitheatre 
oh the west side of its summit is remarkable. Farther south is a ; 

1 second group of lofty summit s— ‘-the snow-capped Sunriin. visible 
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fitom Beirut! Its Height is- 8482 ft. Between this group and- the and isolated trfees^wlferevert shelter, mbisture rand the inhabitants 
more wutheriy J ebel Kenisehiabout 6790 f t. ) lies the*pass (4700 ft.) have permitted their growth; Front, 1600 (to 3200 fc is a zone^f 
traversed By the French post road between Beirut and Damascus, dwarf harddeavedr oaks, amongst which occur the Oriental forms 

Among theBare summits still farther south are the longvidge of Fontaneiw phtllyraeotde s, Acer_syrmcum 

Tebel el-Baruk (about 7000 ft.), the Jebel Niha, with the Tau'amat stemmed Arbutus Andrachne. Higher up, between 3700 and 4200ft., 
Niha (about 6100 ft.), near which is a pass to Sidon, and the Jebel a ^^tall'pihe,iJ?»»«4 t Br«<m,ts characteristic. Between 4200 andfeoo-ft. 
Rihnn fahout ^Aoo ft i is theregion of the two most interesting. forest trees of Lebanon, the 

The ' B uka'a, the broad valley which separates Lebanon from cypress and the cedar. _The former still grows thickly, especiahy 
Anti-Lebanon, is watered by two rivers having their watershed hear in the valley of the Kadisha, the horizontal is the prevailing 
Baalbek, at an elevation of about 3600 ft., and separated only by variety. In the upper Kadisha valley there is a cedar grove of 
a short mile at their sources. That flowing northwards, El-'Asi, is about three hundred-trees, amongst^ which five are oL»gantic_size. 
the ancient Orontes (q.v.),; the other is the Litany. In the lower part (See also Cedar.) The cypress and cedar zone exhibits a variety 
of its course the latter has scooped out a deep and narrow rocky of other leaf-bearing and coniferous. trees, oL the first rnay Ce 
bed; at Burghuz it is spanned by a great natural bridge. Not far mentioned severab oaks-^-<?«erc«^ 

from the point where it suddenly trends to the west lie, immediately and the hop-hornbeam (Ostrya), of the second class the xaro Cuician 
above the P romantic valley, at an elevation of 1500 ft., the imposing silver fir (Abies y ctlicica) -may be noticed. ^ Next »me the junipera, 
ruins of the old castle Kal’at esh-Shakif, near one of the passes to sometimes attaining the size of trees ( Jumperus excelsurF 
Sidon. In its lower part the Litany bears the name of Nahr el- and, with _ fruit as large- as plums, J. drupacea). Butthe_chieforna- 
Kasimiya. Neither the Orontes nor the Litany has any important ment of Lebanon is the Rhododendron ponticum, with its Brilliant 

I ; v»l 1 rc'.+iar-c! • < a r^r^i 11a r , , 1/ o/vi.on. L'i.hn/yiot'ica ^ UlSO 


affluent. ‘ / . . 

The Buka'a used to be known as Coelesyria (Strabo, xvi. 2, 21); 
but that word as employed by the ancients had a much more e*- 


purple flower - clusters ; ' a peculiar evergreen* Virica, Mbwoticdi : also 
adds beauty to this zone. (3), Into the alpine region (6200 to 
10,400 ft;) penetrate a few very stunted, oaks {Querciis .subalpim ) * 

.1 • • .^,4 n «rl '.0 koV-Kowtr _ 


STmT namoir^a Ib^Aziz already montionea and w barber^ (BMs cmicp), 

(the dear Buka’a), and its northern portion is known as Sahlet which sometime^ spreads: into close thickets. Thepiollow the low^, 
Ba'albek (the plain of Baalbek). The valley is from 4 to 6 ml dense, prone, pillow-like dwarf , bushes, thorny and grey * common 
broad, with annndulating surface. • to The Oriental highlands~4s^ 

, The Anti-Lebanon chain has been less fully explored than that They are found to within 300 ft. of, the highest summits* . > • 

of Lebanon. Apart from its southern offshoots it is 67 m. long, -Upon, the exposed mountain slopes a^species of rhubarb 
while its width varies from 16 to 13J m. It rises from the plain of Ribes) is noticeable, and also a vetch (View canescens ) excellent fot 
Hasya-Homs, and in its northern portion is very arid. The range sheep. The spring vegetation, which lasts: until J uly ^appears, 
has not so many offshoots as occur on the west side of Lebanon; rich, especially as regards showy plants such as 
under its precipitous slopes stretch table-lands and broad plateaus, Colchicum y Puschkima, Gercwtum, Orwthogalum, 8lc. The for<x pf 
which, especially on the east side looking towards the steppe, the m highest ridges,; alohg the edges of the snpw patches> e^xh^it? 
steadily increase in width. Along the western side of northern no forms related to the northern alpme flora, but, suggestions of it 
Anti-Lebanon stretches the Khasha'a, a rough red region lined with are found in a Draba, an Androsace, an and^a violet, occurring. 


succession of the hardest limestone crests and ridges, 


bristling with bare rock and crag that shelter, tufts of vegetation, 
and are divided by a, succession of grassy ravines. On the eastern 


•/inti-JL-eDanon strerenes me iviidsna d, ct icu ~ — , ----- . - TT » ,v 4. » , 

juniper trees, a succession of the hardest limestone crests and ridges, however,- only in: local species. Upon the highest summits are. lound 

irisfling with bare rock and crag that shelter, tufts of vegetation, : Saponana PumUm (resembling .our Silene < and varipUfs 

and are divided by a succession of grassy ravines. On the eastern ; of • Gdhumv « -Euphordm, ■ Astmg&'itSy ■ ' ■ Verontca i: 

side the parallel valley of 'Asal el-Ward deserves special mention,; ; Scrophularta, Gewmnh: A$phofahne* Mwm Asperula-,. and, on 

the descent towards the plain eastwards, as seen for example at ; themargms of th^snow^elds, ^ ramxarww _and 

Ma'lula, is singular-first a spacious amphitheatre and then two The alpine flora of Lebanon thus connects itself directly with the 
deep very narrow gorges. Few perennial streams take their rise in Oriental* flora 'Of lower altitudes, and is unrelated to the glacial flora 
Anti-Lebanon; one of the finest and best watered valleys is that pi \ of Europe and northern Asia. ^ ^ f 

Helbun, the ancient Chalybon, the Helbon of Ezek. Xxvii. 18. The Zoology.-— There is nothing of special interest about the fauna of 
highest points of the range, reckoning from the north, are Halimat Lebanon, , BeprSi are no longer numerous ; the ^panther and the 
■ el- Kabu 48257 ft.), which has a splendid view; the Fatli block, ; ounce are met with; the wild hog, hyaena, wolf and tox are by 
including Tafat Musa (8721 ft.) and the adjoining Jebel Nebi.Baruh no means tare; jackals and gazelles are very common. Thepolecat 
(7QOO ftj ; and a third group near Bludan, in which the most promi- and hedgehog also occur. > As, a rule there are not many birds, but 
nent names are Shakif, Akhyar and Abul-Hin (8330 ft.): Of the eagle andk the vulture may pcpasipnally be ; seen; of eatable 
the valleys descending westward the first to claim mention is the kinds partridges and Wild pigeons are the most abundant. 

Wadi Yafufa; a little farther south, lying north and south, v is . the Population, — in the; following sections the Lebanon proper 
rich upland valley of Zebedani, where the Barada has its^ ighest a f one be considered, without reference to Anti-Lebanop, 

sources. Pursuing an easterly course, this stream receives the v h . ’ . . ; ' r , . 4: 

waters of the romantic 'Ain Fije (which doubles its volume), arid , because the peculiar political status of the former range since 
bursts out by r a rocky gateway upon the plain of Damascus, in the j 364 has effectually differentiated it;- whereas the .Anti-Lebanon 
irrigation of which it is the chief agent. It is the Abana of 2 Kings foyms an : integral; part of the , Ottoipan province of Syria 

:(?•«!•). f he^s population nor Its history is readily dis- 
southerly continuation of Anti-Lebanon begins to take a mote tmguishable from those of the surrounding districts. , »*. 

westerly direction, a low ridge shoots out towards the south-west, » The total, population in the Lebanon prpper is about .400,909, 


elevated valley or hilly stretch Known as waai er-ieun. m uic — v • ".'V -4 ■ V- j * a v 

north, beside 'Ain Faluj r it is connected by a low watershed with ; surplus going mainly, to Egypt, and to Ameripa ; the J)ruses to f he 
the Buka'a ; from the gorge of the Litany it is separated by -the ; latter country and to the Haurap. The , emigrants to America, 
ridge of Jebel ed-Dahr.— At its southern end it contracts and merges ; however, usually return after making money, build new houses 
into the plain of Banias, thus enclosing Mount Herman 011 its j settle down. The singularly complex population is comr 


the Jordan lies the meadow-land Merj Tyun, the ancient 
(1 Kings xv. 20). T .... ... ... 


Vegetation. -7— The, western slope of Lebanon has the common of Druses. 


Uniate; - of Moslems, both Sunni and Shiah. (Metawali) ; an.d 


characteristics of the flora of the Mediterranean coast, - but tfie 
Anti-Lebanon belongs to the poorer region of the steppes, and tjie 


la) Maronites (q.v.} form about three^fifths of the whole and have 

v ' .. r V-T ' , • 1 . J .1 i_fl. — * 4.L- 


met with only sporadically along The the north of the Mountain aliupst to themselves whfle ; eyen r in the 

1 4 . i • . 4 - 1 . i-L/s fhoir orn nmir nnmofniic Fpiinalicm 


Mediterranean species are met with only sporadically along =tne — ; _- r . _ ; u v 

water-courses. Forest and pasture land do not properly exist: south, ihe old Pruse sttpnghojd, thpy are now numerous, feudalism 
the place of the first is for the most part taken by a low brushwood ; is practically extinct amon^ them and with the decline of the Druses, 
grass is not plentiful, and the higher ridges maintain alpine plants and the great stake they have acquired in agriculture, they ^haye 
only so Jong as patches of snow continue to lie. The rock walls laid aside much of their warlike habit together WitE tfiCir ar®s. 
harbour some rock plants, but many absolutely barren wildernesses Even their instinct of nationality ls bemg^, sensibly, impaired by 

f ^ J 1 . . 1 • 1 . - A - ^ „ r. 4 -U^: OOP rn -s+mn ^ Iho Pom I hnrrh whoep affpnts pyprnsft 


of stone ^cur. ^ii on the western ^ to' of I6oo ft., their gradual assimilation to the Papal Church, whose agents exercise 
is the coast region, similar to that ot Syria in general and of the from Beirut an increasing influence on their ecclesiastical dectioris 
;S0Uth of Asia Minor. Characteristic tree?, are the locust tree ajid, arid church government. /They. are strong also in the Buka a, and 
the stone pine; in Melia Azedarach and Ficus Syeomorus (Beirut) ; have colonies in most of the Syrian citifes; . , . ' . 

is an admixture of foreign and partially subtropical elements. The (b) Orthodox Eastern, form a little more than pno-eighth of the 
great mass of the vegetation, however, is of the low-growing type whole, and are strongest in S. Lebanon (Metn and Eurah districts). 
\maquis or garrigue of the western Mediterranean), with small and j Syrians by race and. Arab-speaking, they are; descendants ot , tho^e 
stiff leaves, and frequently thorny aud aromatic, as for example the ; “ Melkites n _who took tfio side of the ByzantiriO church m the time 
ilex (Quercus coccifera), Smilax, Cistus, Lentiscus , Calycqtome , <%c. ; of Justinian II. against the Moslems and eventually the Maronites? 

1 y ■ . .'X ’ ^ J ^ . e, , 1 j ' mrtet trip I .pnannn plf'mprvf'S- * 


j (2): Next comes, from 1600 to feoo ft,, the mountain region, which ; They are among the most progressive of the Lebanon elements, . 
may also be called, the forest region, still : exhibiting sparse woods ' (c) Greek Untate ■ ate' lcs s numerpus, forming little more than 
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one- twelfth, but are equally progressive. Their headquarters is 
Zahleh; but they are found also in strength in Metn and Jezzin, 
where they help to counterbalance Druses. They sympathize with 
the Maronites against the Orthodox Eastern, and, like both, are of 
Syrian race; and Arab speech'. 

(d) Sunnite Moslems are a weak element, strongest in Shuf and 
Kurah, and composed largely of Druse renegades and “ Druse ” 
families, which, like the Shehab, were of Arab extraction and never 
conformed to the creed of Hamza. 

(e) Shiite Moslems outnumber the Sunni, and make about one 
t wenty-fif th of the whole. They are called Metawali and are strongest 
in North Lebanon (Kesrawan and Batrun), but found also in the 
south, in Buka 'a and in the coast-towns from Beirut to Acre. They 
are said to be descendants of Persian tribes; but the fact is very 
doubtful, and they may be at least as aboriginal as the Maronites, 
and a remnant of an old Incarnationist population which did not 
accept Christianity, and kept its heretical Islam free from those 
influences which modified Druse creed. They own a chief sheikh , 
resident at Jeba'a, and have the reputation, like most heretical 
communities in the Sunni part of the Moslem world, of being ex- 
ceedingly fanatical and inhospitable. It is undoubtedly the case 
that they are suspicious of strangers and defiant of interference. 
Another small body of Shiites', the Ismailites (Assassins (q.yi) of the 
crusading chronicles), also said to be of Persian origin, live about 
Kadmus at the extreme N. of Lebanon, but outside the limits of 
the privileged province. They are about 9000 strong* 

(/) Druses (q.v.), now barely an eighth of the whole and confined 
to Shuf and Metn in S. Lebanon, are tending to emigrate or conform 
to Sunni Islam. Since the establishment of the privileged province 
they have lost the Ottoman support which used to compensate for 
their numerical inferiority as compared with the Christians; and 
they are fast losing also their old habits and distinctiveness. No 
longer armed or wearing their former singular dress, the remnant of 
them in Lebanon seems likely ere long to be assimilated to the 
* l Osmanli Moslems. Their feud with the Maronites, whose 
accentuation in the middle of the 19th century was largely due to 
the tergiversations of the ruling Shehab family, now reduced to low 
estate, is dying away, but they retain something of their old clan 
feeling and feudal organization, especially in Shuf. 

The mixed population, as a whole, displays the usual charac- 
teristics of mountaineers, fine physique and vigorous independent 
spirit; but its ancient truculence has given way before strong 
government action since the middle 19th century, and the 
great increase of agricultural pursuits, to which the purely 
pastoral are 'now quite secondary. The culture of the mulberry 
and silk, of tobacco, of the olive and vine, of many kinds of 
fruits and cereals, has expanded enormously, and the Lebanon 
is now probably the most productive region in Asiatic Turkey 
in proportion to its ar.ea. It exports largely through Beirut 
and Saida, using both the French railway which crosses S. 
Lebanon on its way to Damascus, and the excellent roads and 
mule-paths made since 1883. Lebanon has thick deposits of 
lignite coal, but of inferior quality owing to the presence of 
iron pyrites. The abundant iron is little worked. Manufactures 
are of small account, the raw material going mostly to the 
coast; but olive-oil is made, together with various wines, of which 
the most famous is the vino d’oro, a sweet liqueur-like beverage. 
This wine is not exported in any quantity, as it will not bear 
a voyage well and is not made to keep. Bee-keeping is general, 
arid there is an export of eggs to Egypt. 

History. — The inhabitants of Lebanon have at no time played 
a conspicuous part in history. There are remains of prehistoric 
occupation, but we do not even know what races dwelt there 
in the historical period of antiquity. Probably they belonged 
chiefly to the Aramaean group of nationalities; the Bible mentions 
Hivites (Judges iii. 3) and Giblites (Joshua xiii. 5). Lebanon 
was included within the ideal boundaries of the land of Israel, 
and the whole region was well known to the Hebrews, by whose 
poets its many excellences are often praised. How far the 
Phoenicians had any effective control over it is unknown; the 
absence of their monuments does not argue much real jurisdiction. 
Nor apparently did the Greek Seleucid kingdom have much 
to do with the Mountain. In the Roman period the district 
of Phoenice extended to Lebanon. In the 2nd century, with 
the inland districts, it constituted a subdivision of the province 
of Syria, having Ernesa (Homs) for its capital. From the time 
of Diocletian there was a Phoenice ad Libanum, with Emesa 
as capital, as well as a Phoenice Maritima of which Tyre was- 
the chief city. ; Remains of the Roman period occur through- 
out Lebanon. By the 6th century it was evidently virtually 


independent again; its Christianization had begun with - the 
immigration of Monothelite sectaries, flying from persecution 
in the Antioch district and Orontes valley. At all times Lebanon 
has been a place of refuge for unpopular creeds. Large part 
of the mountaineers took up Mono thelism and initiated the 
national distinction of the Maronites, which begins to emerge 
in the history of the 7th century. The sectaries, after helping 
Justinian II. against the caliph Abdalmalik, turned on; the 
emperor and his Orthodox allies, and were named Mardaites 
(rebels). Islam now began to penetrate S. Lebanon, chiefly 
by the immigration of various more or less heretical elements, 
Kurd, Turkoman, Persian and especially Arab, the latter 
largely after the break-up of the kingdom of Hira; and early 
in the nth century these coalesced into a nationality (see 
Druses) under the congenial influence of the Incarnationist 
creed brought from Cairo by Ismael Darazi and other emissaries 
of the caliph Hakim and his vizier Hamza. The subsequent 
history of Lebanon to the middle of the 19th century will' be 
found under Druses and Maronites, and it need only be stated 
here that Latin influence began to be felt in N. Lebanon during 
the Frank period of Antioch and Palestine, the Maronites being 
inclined to take the part of the crusading princes against the 
Druses and Moslems; but they were still regarded as heretic 
Monothelites by Abulfaragius (Bar-Hebraeus) at the end of the 
13th century; nor is their effectual reconciliation to Rom6 
much older than 1736, the date of the mission sent by the pope 
Clement XII., which fixed the actual status of their church. 
An informal French protection had, however, been exercised 
over them for some time previously, and with it began the feud 
of Maronites and Druses, the latter incited and spasmodically 
supported by Ottoman pashas. The feudal organization of 
both, the one under the house of Khazin, the other under those 
of Maan and Shehab successively, was in full force during the 
17th and 1 8th centuries; and it was the break-up of this in the 
first part of the 19th century which produced the anarchy that 
culminated after 1840 in the civil war. The Druses renounced 
their Shehab amirs when Beshir al-Kassim openly joined the 
Maronites in 1841, and the Maronites definitely revolted from 
the Khazin in 1858. The events of i860 led to the formation 
of the privileged Lebanon province, finally constituted in 1864. 
It should be added, however, that among the Druses of Shuf, 
feudalism has tended to re-establish itself, and the power is 
now divided between the Jumblat and Yezbeki families, a leading 
member of one of which is almost always Ottoman kaimakam 
of the Druses, and locally called amir. 

The Lebanon has now been constituted a sanjak or mutessariflik , 
dependent directly on the Porte, which acts in this case in consulta- 
tion with the six great powers. This province extends about 93 m. 
from N. to S. (from the boundary of the sanjak of Tripoli to that of 
the cam of Saida), and has a mean breadth of about 28 m. from 
one foot of the chain to the other, beginning at the edge of the 
littoral plain behind Beirut and ending at the W. edge of the Buka ‘a-: 
but the boundaries are ill-defined, especially on the E. where the 
original line drawn along the crest of the ridge has not been adhered 
to, and the mountaineers have encroached on the Buka "a. The 
Lebanon is under a military governor (mushir) who must be a Christian 
in the service of the sultan, approved by the powers, and has, 
so far, been chosen from the Roman Catholics owing to the ; great 
preponderance of Latin Christians in the province. He resides at 
Deir al-Kamar, an old seat of the Druse amirs. At first appointed 
for three years, then for ten, his term has been fixed since 1892 
at five years, the longer term having aroused the fear of the Porte, 
lest a personal domination should become established. Under the 
governor are seven kaimakams, all Christians except a Druse in 
Shuf, and forty-seven mudirs , who all depend on the kaimakams 
except one in the home district of Deir al-Kamar. A central mejliss 
or Council of twelve members is composed of four Maronites, three 
Druses, one Turk, two Greeks (Orthodox), one Greek Uniate and 
one Metawali. This was the Original proportion, and it has not 
been altered in spite of the decline of the Druses and increase of 
the Maronites. The members are elected by the seven cazas. : In 
each mudirieh there is also a local mejliss . The old feudal and 
mukataji (see Druses) jurisdictions are abolished, i.e. they often 
persist under Ottoman forms, and three courts of First Instance, 
under the mejliss , and superior to the petty courts of the mudirs 
and the village sheikhs , administer justice. Judges are appointed 
by the governor, but sheikhs by the villages. Commercial cases, and 
litigation in which strangers are concerned, are carried to Beirut. 
The police is recruited locally, and no regular troops appear in the 
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province except on special requisition. The taxes are collected 
directly, and must meet the needs of the province, before any sum 
is remitted to the Imperial Treasury. The latter has to make 
deficits good. Ecclesiastical jurisdiction is exercised only over the 
clergy; and all rights of asylum are abolished. 

This constitution has worked well on the whole, the only serious 
hitches -having been due to the tendency of governors-general and 
kaimakams to attempt to supersede the mejliss by autocratic action, 
and to impair the freedom of elections. The attention of the porte 
was called to these tendencies in 1892 and again in 1902, on the 
appointments of new governors. Since the last date there has been 
ho complaint. Nothing now remains of the former French pre- 
dominance in the Lebanon, except a certain influence exerted by 
the fact that the railway is French, and by the precedence in ecclesi- 
astical functions still accorded by the Maronites to official repre- 
sentatives of France. In the Lebanon, as in N. Albania, the tradi- 
tional claim of France to protect Roman Catholics in the Ottoman 
Empire has been greatly impaired by the non-religious character . 
of the Republic. Like Italy; she is now regarded by Eastern 
Catholics, with distrust as an enemy of the Holy Father. 

See Druses. Also V. Cuinet, Syrie, Liban et Palestine (1896) ; 
M. Verney and G. Dambmann, Puissances etrangeres en Syrie, & c. 
(1900) ; G. Young, Corps de droit ottoman, vol. i. (1905) ; G. E. 
Post; Flora of Syria, &c. (1896) ; M. von Oppenheim, Vom MitteL 
meer, &c, (1899). (A. So. ; D. G. H.) 

LEBANON, a city of Saint Clair county, Illinois, U.S.A., 
on Silver Creek, about 24 m. E. of Saint Louis, Missouri. Pop. 
(1910) 1907. It is served by the Baltimore & Ohio South-Western 
railroad and by the East Saint Louis & Suburban Electric line. 
It is situated -on a high tableland. Lebanon, is the seat of 
McKendree College, founded by Methodists in 1828 and one of 
the oldest colleges in the Mississippi valley. It was called 
Lebanon v Seminary until 1830, when the present name was 
adopted in honour of William McKendree (1757-1835), known 
as the “ Father of Western Methodism,” a great preacher, and 
a bishop of the Methodist Church in 1808-1835, who Lad en- 
dowed the college with 480 acres of land. In 1835 the college 
Was chartered as the “ McKendreean College,” but in 1839 the 
present name was again adopted. There are coal mines and 
excellent farming lands in the vicinity of Lebanon. Among the 
city's manufactures are flour, planing-mill products, malt 
liquors, soda and farming implements. The municipality owns 
and operates its electric-lighting plant. Lebanon was chartered 
as ; a city in 1874. 

LEBANON, a city and the county-seat of Lebanon county, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., in the fertile Lebanon Valley, abdut 25 m. 
E. by N. of Harrisburg. Pop. (1900) 17,628, of whom 618 
were foreign-born, (19x0 census) 19,240. It is served by the 
Philadelphia & Reading, the Cornwall and the Cornwall & 
Lebanon railways. About 5 m. S. of the city are the Cornwall 
(magnetite) ! iron mines, from which about 18,000,000 tons of 
iron ore were taken between 1740 and 1902, and 804,848 tons 
in 1906. The ore yields about 46 % of iron, and contains about 
2*5% of sulphur, the roasting of the ores being necessary— 
ore-roasting kilns are more extensively used here than in any 
pther place in the country. The area of ore exposed is about 
4000 ft. long and 400 to 800 ft. wide, and includes three hills; 
it has been one of the most productive magnetite deposits in 
the world. Limestone, brownstone and brick-clay also abound 
in the, vicinity; and besides mines and quarries, the city has 
extensive manufactories of iron, steel, chains, and nuts and bolts. 
In 1905 its factory products were valued at $6,978,458. The 
municipality owns and operates its water- works. 

The first settlement in the locality was made about 1730, and 
twenty years later a town was laid out by one of the landowners, 
George Steitz, and named Steitztown in his honour. About 1760 
the towh became known as Lebanon, and under this name it was 
incorporated as a borough in 1821 and chartered as a city in 1885. 

LE BARGY, CHARLES (iUSTAVE AUGUSTE (1858- ), 

French actor, was born at La Chapelle (Seine). His talent both 
as a comedian and a serious actor was soon made evident, and 
he became a member of the Comedie Franpaise, his chief successes 
being in such plays as Le Duel, UEnigme, Le Marquis de Priola ,. 
U Autre Danger and Le DHale. His wife, Simone le Bargy nee 
Benda, an accomplished actress, made her debut at the Gymnase 
in 1902, and in. later years had a great success in La Rafale and 
other plays. In 1910 he had differences with the authorities 
pf the Comedie Frpi^aiseand ceased to he a societairer 


LE BEAU, CHARLES (? 701^-1 778), French historical writer, 
was born at Paris on the 1.5th of October 1701 , and was educated 
at the College de Saint e-Barbe and the College du Plessjs; at 
the latter he remained as a teacher .until he obtained the chair 
of rhetoric in the College des Grassins. In 1 748 he was admitted 
a member of the Academy of Inscriptions, and in 1752 he was 
nominated professor of eloquence in the College de France. 
From 1755 he held the office of perpetual secretary to the 
Academy of Inscriptions, in . which capacity he edited fifteen 
volumes (from the 25th to the ,39th inclusive) of the Histoire 
of that institution. He died at Paris on the 13th of March 1778. 

The only work with which the name of Le Beau continues to be 
associated is his Histoire du Bas-Empire , en commengant d Constantin 
le Grand , in 22 vols. i2mo (Paris, 1756-1779), being a continuation 
of C. Rollings Histoire Romaine and J. B. L. Crevier’s Histoire des 
empereurs. Its usefulness, arises entirely from the fact of its being 
a faithful resume of the Byzantine historians, for Le Beau had no 
originality or artistic power of his own. Five volumes were added 
by H. P. Ameilhon (1781-1811), which brought the work down to 
the fall of ’Constantinople. A later edition, under; the care of M. de 
Saint-Martin and afterwards of Brosset, has had the; benefit of 
careful revision throughout, and has received considerable additions 
from Oriental sources. 

See his “ Eloge ” in vol. xlii. of the Histoire de V Academie des 
Inscriptions (1786), pp. 190-207. 

LEBEAU, JOSEPH (1794-1865), Belgian statesman, was born 
at Huy on the 3rd of January 1794. He received his early 
education from an uncle who was parish priest of Hannut, and 
became a clerk. By dint of economy he raised money to study 
law at Liege, and was called to the bar in 1819. At Liege he 
formed a fast friendship with Charles Rogier and Paul Devaux, 
in conjunction with whom he founded at Liege in 1824 the 
Mathieu Laensbergh, afterwards Le politique , a journal which 
helped to unite the Catholic party, with the Liberals in their 
opposition to the ministry, without manifesting any ; open 
disaffection to the Dutch government. Lebeau had not con- 
templated the separation of Holland and Belgium, but his hand 
was forced by the revolution. He was sent by his native district 
' to the National Congress, and became minister of foreign affairs 
in March 1831 during the interim regency of Surlet de Chokier. 
By proposing the election of Leopold of Saxe-Coburg as king 
of the Belgians he secured a benevolent attitude on the part of 
Great Britain, but the restoration to Holland of part of the duchies 
of Limburg and Luxemburg provoked a heated opposition to 
the treaty of London, and Lebeau was accused of treachery 
to Belgian interests. He resigned the direction of foreign affairs 
on the accession of King Leopold, but in the next year became 
minister of justice. He was elected deputy for Brussels in 1833, 
and retained his seat until 1848. Differences with the king led 
to his retirement in 1834. He was subsequently governor of 
the province of Namur (1838), .ambassador to the Frankfort 
diet (1839), and in 1840 he fqrmed a short-lived Liberal ministry. 
From this time he held no office of state, though he continued 
his energetic support of liberal and anti-clerical measures. He 
die.d at Huy on the 19th of March 1865. 

Lebeau published La Belgique depuis 1847 (Brussels, 4 vols., 1852), 
Lettres aux Clecteurs beiges (8 vols., Brussels, 1853-1856). His 
Souvenirs personnels et correspondance diplomatique 1824-1841 
(Brussels, 1883). were edited by A. Fr6son. See an article by A. 
Freson in the Biographie nationale de Belgique ; and T. Juste, 
Joseph Lebeau (Brussels, 1865). 

LEBEL, JEAN (d. 1370), Belgian chronicler, was born near 
the end of the 13th century. His father, Gilles le Beal des 
Changes, was an alderman of Liege. Jean entered the church 
and became a canon of the cathedral church, but he and his 
brother Henri followed Jean de Beaumont to England in 1327, 
and took part in the border warfare against the Scots. His will 
is dated 1369, and his epitaph gives the date of his death as 1370. 
Nothing more is known of his life, but Jacques de Hemricourt, 
author of the Miroir des nobles de Hesbaye,h&s left a eulogy of 
his character, and a description of the magnificence of hisAttire, 
his retinue and his hospitality. Hemricourt asserts that he was 
eighty years old or more when he died. For a long time Jean 
Lebel (or le Bel) was only known as a chronicler through, a 
reference by Froissart, who quotes him in the prologue of his 
first book as oqe of his authorities. A fragment of his work. 
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in the MS. of Jean d- Outremeuse’s Mireur des {stores, was dis- 
covered in 1847; and thewhole of his chronicle, preserved in 
the library of Ch&lons-sur-Marne, was edited in 1863 by L. 
Polain. jean Lebel gives as his reason for writing a ■ desire to 
replace a certain misleading rhymed chronicle of ‘ the wars of 
Edward III. by a true relation of his' enterprises down 1 to ' the 
beginning of the Hundred Years’ War. In the 1 matter of style 
Lebel has been placed by Some critics on the level of Froissart. 
His chief fiierit is his refusal tb narrate events unless either he 
himself or his informant had witnessed them. This scrupulous- 
ness in the acceptance of Evidence, must be set against his limita- 
tions. , He takes on the whole a similar point of view to Froissart’s ; 
he has no concern with national moyements or politics; and, 
writing for the public of chivalry, he preserves no general notion 
of a campaign, which resolves itself in his narrative into a series 
of exploits on the part of his heroes. Froissart was considerably 
indebted to him > and seems to have borrowed from him some 
of his best-known episodes, such as the death of Robert the Bruce, 
Edward III. and the countess of Salisbury, and the devotion 
of the burghers of Calais. ‘ The songs and virelais, in the art of 
writing which he was, according to Hemricourt, an expert, 
have not come to light. -t 

. See L. Polain, Las Vraies Chroniques de messire Jehan le Bel (1863) ; 
Kervyn deLettenho ve, Bulletin de la sgciete d' emulation de Bruges , 
series ii. vols. vii. and ix. ; and H. Pirenne in Biographic nationale 
■d'e Belgique. . r- 

LEBER, JEAN MICHEL CONSTANT (1780-1859), French 
historian and bibliophile, was born at Orleans on the 8th of 
May 1780. His first work was a poem on Joan of Arc (1804) ; 
but he wrote at the Same time a Grammaire general synthUique, 
Which attracted the attention of Ji M. de Gerando, then 
secretary-general to the ministry of the interior. The latter 
found him a minor post in his department, which left him leisure 
for his historical work. He even took him to Italy when Napoleon 
was trying to organize, after French models, the Roman states 
which he had taken from the pope in 1809. Leber however did 
not stay thete long, for he considered the attacks on the temporal 
property of the Holy See to be sacrilegious. On his return to 
Paris he resumed his administrative work, literary recreations 
and historical researches. While spending a part of his time 
writing vaudevilles and comic operas, hfe began to collect old 
essays and rare pamphlets by bid French historians. His office 
was preserved to him by the Restoration, and Leber put his 
literary gifts at the service' of the government. When the question 
of the coronation of Louis XVIII. arose, he Wrote, as an answer 
to Volney, a minute treatise on the Ceremonies du sacre, which 
was published at the time of the coronation Of Charles 1 X. to- 
wards the end of Villele’s ministry, when there Was a movement 
of public opinion in favour of extending municipal liberties, 
he undertook' the defence of the threatened system of centraliza- 
tion, and composed, in answer to Raynouard*, an Histoire critique 
du pouvoir : 'municipal depuis Vorigine de la monarchic jusqu y d 
nos jours (1828). He also wrote a treatise entitled De ■ Vital 
reel de ja pr esse et des pamphlets depuis Frqnqois I er jUsqu’d 
Louis XIV (0:834),. in which he, refuted an empty paradox 
of Charles Nodier, who had tried to prove that the press had 
never been, and could never be, so free as under the Grand 
Monarch. A few years later, .Leber retired (1839), and sold to 
the library of Rouen the rich collection of books which he had 
amassed during thirty' years Of research. The catalogue he made 
himself (4 vols., 1839 to 1852) . In 1840 he read at the Academie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres two dissertations, an Essai 
sur rappreciatioii de la fortune privee au moyen age,” followed by 
an “ Examen critique des tables de prix du mared’argent depuis 
repoque de Saint Louis , these ‘essays were included by the 
Academy in its Recueil de ] mfimoires prfcentes par divers savants 
(vol. L, 1844), and were alsd revised and published by Leber 
(1847) . They form his most considerable Work, and assure him 
a position of eminence in the economic history of France. He 
also rendered good service to historians by the publication of 
his Collection des meilleures dissertations , notices et traites relatifs 
d/V histoire de France (20 vols., i826-i84o); in the absence of 
an index, since Leber did hot give one, an analytical table of 


contents is to be found in Alfred Franklin’s Sources de Vhistoirfi 
de France (1876, pp. 342 sqq,). In consequence of the revolution 
of 1848, Leber decided to leave Paris. He retired to his native 
town, and spent his last years in collecting old engravings. 
He died at Orleans on the 22nd of December 1859. 

In 1832 he had been elected as a member of the Societe des Anti - 
qUair'es de France, and in the Bulletin of this society (vol. i., i860) 
is. to be found the most correct and detailed account of his life's 
works. 

LEBEUF, JEAN (1687-1760), French historian, was born on 
the 7th of March 1687 at Auxerre, where his father, a councillor 
in the parlement, was receveur des consignations. He began his 
Studies in his . native town, and continued them in Paris at 
the College Ste Barbe. He soon became known as one of the 
most cultivated minds of his time. He made himself master 
of practically every branch of medieval learning, and had a 
thorough knowledge of the sources and the bibliography of his 
subject. His learning was not drawn from books only; he was 
also an archaeologist, and frequently went on expeditions in 
France, always on foot, in the course of which he examined the 
monuments of architecture and sculpture, as well as the libraries, 
and collected a number of notes and sketches. He was in 
correspondence with all the most learned men of the day. His 
correspondence with President Bouhier was published in 1885 
by Ernest Petit; his other letters have been edited by the 
Societe des sciences historiques et naturelles de VYonne (2 vols., 
1866-1867). He also wrote numerous articles, and, after his 
election as a member of the Academie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres (1740), a number of MSmoires which appeared in the 
Recueil of this society. He died at Paris on the 10th of April 
1760. His most important researches had Paris as their subject. 

He published first a collection of Dissertations sur Vhistoire civile 
et eccUsiastique de Paris (3 vols., 1739-1743), then an Histoire de la 
vjlle et de tout le diochse de Paris (15 vols., 1745-1760), which is a 
mine of information, mostly taken from the original sources. In view 
of; the advance made by scholarship in the 19th century, it was 
found necessary to publish a second edition. The work of reprinting 
it was undertaken by H. Cocheris, but was interrupted (1863) before 
the completion of vol. iv. Adrien Augier resumed the work, giving 
Lebeuf’s text, though correcting the numerous typographical errors 
of the original edition (5 vols., 1883), and added a sixth volume con- 
taining an analytical table of contents. Finally, Fernand Bournon 
completed the work by a volume of Rectifications et additions 
(1890),, worthy to appear side by side with the original work. 

The bibliography of Lebeuf’s writings is, partly, in various numbers 
of the Bibliotheque des ecrivains de Bourgogne (1716-1741). His 
biography is given by Lebeau in the Histoire de V Academie royale des 
Inscriptions (xxix., 372, published 1764), and by H. Cocheris, 
in the preface to his edition. 

LE BLANC, NICOLAS (1742-1806), French chemist, was 
born at Issoudun, Indre, in 1742. He made medicine his profes- 
sion and in 1780 became surgeon to the duke of Orleans, but 
he also paid much attention to chemistry. About 1787 he was 
attracted to the urgent problem of manufacturing carbonate 
of soda from ordinary sea-salt. The suggestion made in 1789 
by Jean Claude de la Metherie (1743-1817), the editor of the 
Journal de physique , that this might be done by calcining with 
charcoal the sulphate of soda formed from salt by the action of 
oil of vitriol, did not succeed in practice because the product 
was almost entirely sulphide of soda, but it gave Le Blanc, as 
he himself acknowledged, a basis upon which to work. He soon 
piade the crucial discovery— which proved the foundation of the 
Huge industry of artificial alkali manufacture — that the desired 
end was to be attained by adding a proportion of chalk to the 
mixture of charcoal and sulphate of soda.. Having had the 
soundness of this method tested by Jean Darcet (1725-1801), 
the professor of chemistry at the College de France, the duke of 
Orleans in June 1791 agreed to furnish a sum of 200,000 francs for 
the purpose of exploiting it. In the following September Le 
Blanc was granted a patent for fifteen years, and shortly afterwards 
a factory was started at Saint-Denis, near Paris. But it had not 
long been in operation when the Revolution led to the confiscation 
of the duke’s property, including the factory, and about the same 
time the Committee of Public Safety called upon all citizens 
who possessed soda-factories to disclose their situation and 
capacity and the nature of the methods employed. Le Blanc 
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had no choice but to reveal the secrets of his process, and he had 
the misfortune to see his factory dismantled and his stocks of 
raw and finished materials sold. By way of compensation for 
the loss of his rights, the works were handed back to him in 1800, 
but all his efforts to obtain money enough to restore them and 
resume manufacturing on a profitable scale were vain, and, 
worn out with disappointment, he died by his own hand at 
Saint-Denis on the 1 6th of January 1806. 

Four years after his death, Michel Jean Jacques Diz§ (1764-1852), 
who had been preparateur to Darcet at the time he examined the 
process and who was subsequently associated with Le Blanc in its 
exploitation, published in the Journal de physique a paper claiming 
that it was he himself who had first suggested the addition of chalk ; 
but a committee of the French Academy, which reported fully on the 
question ;in 1856, came to the conclusion that the merit was entirely 
Le Blanc’s {Com. rend., 1856, p. 553). 

LE BLANC, a town of central France, capital of an arrondisse- 
ment, in the department of Indre, 44 m. W.S.W. of Chateauroux 
on the Orleans railway between Argenton and Poitiers. Pop. 
(1906) 4719., The Creuse divides it into a lower and an upper 
town. The church of St Genitour dates from the 1.2th, 13th and 
15th centuries, and there is an old castle restored in modern 
times. It is the seat of a subprefect, and has a tribunal of first 
instance and a communal college. Wool-spinning, and the 
manufacture of linen goods and edge-tools are among the 
industries. There is trade in horses and in the agricultural and 
other products of the surrounding region. 

*' Le Blanc, which is identified with the Roman Oblincum : was in the 
middle ages a lordship belonging to the house of Naillac and a 
frontier fortress of the province of Berry. 

LEBCEUF, EDMOND (1809-1888), marshal of France, was 
born at Paris on the 5th of November 1809, passed through the 
ficOle Poly technique and the school of Metz, and distinguished 
himself as an artillery officer in Algerian warfare, becoming 
colonel ill 1852. He commanded the artillery of the 1st 'French 
corps at the siege of Sebastopol, and was promoted in 1854 to 
the rank of general of brigade, and in 1857 to that of general of 
division. In the Italian War of 1859 he commanded the artillery, 
and by his action at Solferino materially assisted in achieving 
the Victory, In September 1866, having in the meantime 
become aide-de-camp to Napoleon III., he was despatched 
to Venetia to hand over that province to Victor Emmanuel. 
In i 869, on the death of Marshal Niel, General Lebceuf became 
minister of war, and earned public approbation by his vigorous 
reorganization of the War Office and the civil departments of the 
service. In the spring of 1870 he received the marshal’s baton. 
On the declaration of war with Germany Marshal Lebceuf 
delivered himself in the Corps Legislatif of the historic saying, 
<f So ready are we, that if the war lasts two years, not a gaiter 
button would be found wanting.” It may be that he intended 
this to mean that, given time, the reorganization of the War 
Office' Vmuid be perfected through experience, but the result 
inevitably caused it to be regarded as a mere boast, though ; it 
is now known that the administrative confusion on the frontier 
in July 1870 was far less serious than was supposed at the time. 
Lebceuf took part in the. Lorraine campaign, at first as chief of 
staff (major-general) of the Army of the Rhine, and afterwards, 
when Bazaine became commander-in-chief, as chief of the III. 
corps, which he led in the battles around Metz. He distinguished 
himself, whenever engaged, by personal bravery and good 
leadership. ? Shut up with Bazaine in Metz, on its fall he was 
confined as a prisoner in Germany. On the conclusion of peace 
he returned to France and gave evidence before the commission 
of inquiry into the surrender of that stronghold, when he strongly 
denounced Bazaine. After this he retired into private life to 
the Chateau du Moncel near Argentan, where he died on the 
7 th of June 1888. 

LE BON* JOSEPH (1765-1795), French politician, was born 
at Arras on the 29th of September 1765. He became a priest in 
the order of the Oratory, and professor of rhetoric at Beaune. 
He adopted revolutionary ideas, and became a cure of the 
Constitutional Church in the department of Pas-de-Calais, 
where he was later elected as a depute suppliant to the Convention. 
He became mdire, of Arras and administrateur of Pas-de-Calais, 


; and on the 2nd of July 1793 took his seat in the Convention. 
He was sent as a representative On missions into, the departments 
of the Somme and Pas-de-Calais, where he showed great severity 
in dealing with offences against revolutionaries (8th Brumaire^ 
year II. to 22nd Messidor, year II.; ix. 29th October 1793 to 
10th July 1794). In consequence, during the reaction which 
followed the 9th Thermidor (27th July 1794) he was arrested 
on the 22nd Messidor, year III. (10th July 1795). He was tried 
before the criminal tribunal of the Somme, condemned to death 
for abuse of his power during his mission, and executed at 
Amiens on the 24th Vendemiaire in the year IV. (loth October 
1795). Whatever Le Bon’s offences, his condemnation was to a 
great extent due to the violent attacks of one of his political 
enemies, Armand Guffroy; and it is only just to remember that 
it was owing to his courage that Cambrai was saved from falling 
into the hands of the Austrians. 

His son, fimile le Bon, published a Histoire de Joseph le Bon et des 
tribunaux revolutionnaires d' Arras et de Cambrai (2nd ed., 2 vols., 
Arras, 1864). 

LEBRIJA, or Lebrixa, a town of southern Spain, in the 
province of Seville, near the left bank of the Guadalquivir, 
and on the eastern edge of the marshes known as Las Marismas. 
Pop. (1900) 10,997. Lebrija is 44 m. S. by W. of Seville, on the 
Seville- Cadiz railway. Its chief buildings are a ruined Moorish 
castle and the parish church, an imposing structure in a variety 
of styles— Moorish, Gothic, Romanesque — dating from the 14th 
century to the 16th, and containing some early specimens of the 
carving of Alonso Cano (1601-1667). There are manufactures of 
bricks, tiles and earthenware, for which clay is found in the 
neighbourhood; and some trade in grain, wine and oil. 

Lebrija is the Nabrissa or Nebrissa, surnamed Veneria, of the 
Romans; by Silius Italicus (iii. 393), who connects it with the 
worship of Dionysus, the name is derived from the Greek veffpis 
(a “ fawn-skin,” associated with Dionysiac ritual). Nebrishah 
was a strong and populous place during the period of Moorish 
domination (from 711); it was taken by St Ferdinand in 1249, 
but again lost, and became finally subject to the Castilian crown 
only under Alphonso the Wise in 1264. It was the birthplace 
of Elio Antonio de Lebrija or Nebrija (1444-1522), better known 
as Nebrrssensis, one of the most important leaders in the revival 
of learning in Spain, the tutor of Queen Isabella, and a colla- 
borator with Cardinal Jimenes in the preparation of the Com- 
plutensian Polyglot (see Alcala de Henares). 

LE BRUN, CHARLES (1619-1690), French painter, was born 
at Paris on the 24th of February 1619, and attracted the noticed 
of Chancellor Seguier, who placed him at the age of eleven in 
the studio of VoUet. At fifteen he received commissions from! 
Cardinal Richelieu, in the execution of which he displayed an 
ability which obtained the generous commendations of Poussin, 
in whose company Le Brun started for Rome in 1642. Iii Rome 
he remained four years in the receipt of a pension due to the 
liberality of the chancellor. On his return to Paris Le Brun 
found numerous patrons, of whom Superintendent Fouquet 
was the most important. Employed at Vaux le Vicomte, Le 
Brun ingratiated himself with Mazarin, then secretly pitting 
Colbert against Fouquet. Colbert also promptly recognized 
Le Brun’s powers of organization, and attached him to his 
interests. Together they founded the Academy of Painting and 
Sculpture (1648), and the Academy of France at Rome (1666), 
and gave a hew development to the industrial arts. In 1660’ 
they established the Gobelins, which at first was a great school 
for the manufacture, not of tapestries only, but of every class 
of furniture required in the royal palaces. Commanding the 
industrial arts through the Gobelins — of which he was director— 
and the whole artist world through the Academy — in which he 
successively held every post — Le Brun imprinted his own 
character on all that was produced in France during his lifetime, 
and gave a direction to the national tendencies which endured 
after his death. The nature of his emphatic and pompous 
talent was in harmony with the taste of the king, who, full of 
admiration at the decorations designed by Le Brun for his 
triumphal entry into Paris (1660), commissioned him to execute 
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a series of subjects from the history of Alexander. The first 
of these, “ Alexander and the Family of Darius,” so delighted 
Louis XIV., that he at once ennobled Le Brun (December, 1662), 
who was also created first painter to his majesty with a pension 
of 12,000 livres, the same amount as he had yearly received 
in the service of the magnificent Fouquet. From this date all 
that was done in the royal palaces was directed by Le Brun. 
The works of the gallery of Apollo in the Louvre were interrupted: 
in 1677 when he accompanied the king to Flanders (on his return 
from Lille he painted several compositions, in, the Chateau of 
St ' Germains), and finally — for they remained unfinished at 
his death—by the vast labours of Versailles, where he reserved 
for himself the Halls of War and Peace, the Ambassadors’ 
Staircase,, and the Great Gallery, other ; artists , being forced 
to accept the position of his assistants. At the death of Colbert, 
Louvois, who succeeded him in the department of public works, 
showed no favour to Le Brun, and in spite of the king’s con- 
tinued support he felt a bitter change in his position. This 
contributed to the illness which on the 22nd of February 1690 
ended in his death in the Gobelins. Besides his gigantic labours 
at Versailles and the Louvre, the number of his works for religious 
corporations and private patrons is enormous. He modelled 
and engraved with much facility, and, in spite of the heaviness 
and poverty of drawing and colour, his extraordinary activity 
and the vigour of his conceptions justify his claim to fame. 
Nearly all his compositions have been reproduced by celebrated 
engravers. 

LEBRUN, CHARLES FRANCOIS, due de Plaisance (173.9- 
1824),, French statesman, was born at St-Sauveur-Lencjelin 
(Manche) on the, 19th of March 1739, and in 1762 made his first 
appearance as a lawyer at Paris,*. He filled the posts successively 
of : censeur royale (1766) and of inspector general of the domains 
of the crown (1768); he was also one of the chief advisers of 
the chancellor Maupeou, took part in his struggle against the 
parlements, and shared in his downfall in 1774. He then devoted 
himself to literature, translating Tasso’s fierusalemme liber ata 
(1774), and the Iliad { 1776). At the outset of the Revolution 
he foresaw its importance, and in the Voix du citoyen, which 
he, published in 1789, predicted the course which events would 
fake. In the Constituent Assembly, where he sat as deputy 
for Dourdan, he professed liberal views, and was the proposer 
of various financial laws. He then became president of the 
directory of Seine-et-Oise, and in 1795 was elected as a deputy 
to, the Council of Ancients. After the coup d’etat of the 18th 
Brumaire in the. year VIII. (9th November 1799), Lebrun was 
made third consul. In this capacity he took an active part in 
the reorganization of finance and of the administration of the 
departments of France. , In 1804 he was appointed arch- 
treasurer of the empire, and in 805-1806 as governor-general 
of Liguria effected its annexation to France. He opposed 
Napoleon’s restoration of the noblesse, and in 1808 only re- 
luctantly accepted the title of due de Plaisance (Piacenza). 
He was next employed in organizing the departments which 
were formed in Holland, of which he was governor-general from 
18,11 to 1813. Although to a certain extent opposed to the 
despotism of the emperor, he was not in favour of his deposition, 
though he accepted the fait accompli of the Restoration in April 
1814. Louis XVIII. made him a peer of France; but during 
the Hundred Days he accepted from, , Napoleon the post of 
Grand Master of the university. On the return of the Bourbons 
in 1815 he was consequently suspended from the House of Peers, 
but was recalled in 18x9. He died at St Mesmes (Seine-et-Oise) 
on the 16th of June 1824. He had been made a member of 
the Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres in 1803. 

See M. de Caumont la Force, V Architresorier Lebrun (Paris, 1907) ; 
M. Marie du Mesnil, Memoir e sur le prince Le Brun , due de Plaisance 
(Paris, 1828) ; Opinions, rapports et choix d' Merits politiques de C. F. 
Lebrtm (1829), edited, with a biographical notice, by his son Anne- 
Charles Lebrun. : , 

LEBRUN, PIERRE ANTOINE (1785-1873), French poet, 
was born in Paris on the 29th of November 1785. An Ode d la 
grande, armee, mistaken at the time for the work of Ecouchard 
Lebrun, attracted Napoleon’s attention, and secured for the 
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■ author a pension of 1200 francs. .Lebrun’s plays, once famous, 

: are now forgotten. They are : Ulysse (18 14) , Marie Stuart 
(1820), which obtained a great success, and Le Gid d’ Andalousie 
; (1825). , Lebrun visited Greece in 1820, and on his return to 
Paris he published in 18.22 an ode on the death of Napoleon 
: which cost him his pension. In 1825 he was the guest of Sir 
Walter Scott at Abbotsford. The coronation of Charles X. in 
that year inspired the verses entitled La Vallee de Champrosay, 

. which have, perhaps, done more to secure his fame than his more 
ambitious attempts. : In 1828 appeared his most important poem, 
La Grece, and in the same year he was elected to the Academy. 
The revolution of 1830 opened up for him a public career; in 
1831 he was made director of the . Imprimerie Royale, and sub- 
sequently filled with distinction other public offices, becoming 
' senator in 1853. He died on the 27th of May 1873. 

See Sainte-Beuve, Portraits contemporains, vol. ii. 

LEBRUN, PONCE DENIS iCOUCHARD (1729-1807), French 
lyric poet, was born in Paris on theTith of August 1729, in 
the house of the prince de Conti, to whom his father was valet. 
Young Lebrun had among his schoolfellows a son of Louis Racine 
whose disciple he became. In 1755 published an Ode sur 
les desastres de Lisbon. In 1759 he married Marie Anne de 
Surcourt, addressed in his Elegies as Fanny. To the early years 
of his marriage belongs his poem Nature . His wife suffered 
much fro rn his violent temper, and when in 1774 she brought 
an action against him to obtain a separation, she was' supported 
by Lebrun’s own mother and sister. He had been secretaire 
des commandements to the prince de Conti, and on his patron’s 
death was deprived of his occupation. He suffered a further 
misfortune in the loss. of his capital by the bankruptcy of the 
prince de Guemene. To this period belongs a long poem,, the 
V eilUes des Muses , which remained unfinished, and his ode 
to Buffon, which ranks among his best works. Dependent on 
government pensions he changed his politics with the times. 
Calonne he compared to the great Sully, and Louis XVI. to 
Henry IV., but the Terror nevertheless found in him its official 
poet. He occupied rooms in the Louvre, and fulfilled his obliga- 
tions by shameless attacks on the unfortunate king and queen, 
i His excellent ode on the Vengeur and the Ode nationale contre. 
Angleterre on the occasion of the projected invasion of England 
are in honour of the power of Napoleon. This “ versatility ” 
has so much injured Lebrun’s reputation that it is difficult 
to appreciate his real-merit. He had a genius for epigram, 

’ and the quatrains and dizaines directed against his many 
enemies have a verve generally lacking in his odes. The one 
directed against La Harpe is called by Sainte-Beuve the “ queen 
of epigrams.” La Harpe has said that the poet, called by his 
friends, perhaps with a spice of irony, Lebrun-Pindare, had 
written many fine strophes but not one good ode. The critic 
exposed mercilessly the obscurities and Unlucky images which 
occur even in the ode to Buffon, and advised the author to 
imitate the simplicity and energy that adorned Buffon’s prose. 
Lebrun died in Paris on the 31st of August 1807. 

His works were published by his friend P. L. Ginguene in 1811. 
The best of them are included in Prosper Poitevin’s “ Petits poetes 
frangais,” which forms part of the “ Pantheon litteraire.” 

LE CARON, HENRI (whose real name was Thomas Miller 
Beach) (1841-1894), British secret service agent, was born at 
Colchester, on the 26th of September 1841. He was of an 
adventurous character, and when nineteen years old went to 
Paris, where he found employment in business connected with 
America. Infected with the excitement of the American Civil 
War, he crossed the Atlantic in 1861 and enlisted in the Northern 
army, taking the name of Henri Le Caron. In 1864 he married 
ayoung lady who had helped him to escape from some Confederate 
marauders; and by the end of the war he rose to be major. 
In 1865, through a companion in arms named O’Neill, he was 
brought into contact with Fenianism,; and having learnt of the 
; Fenian plot against Canada, he mentioned the designs when 
writing home to his father. Mr Beach told his local M.Pi; who 
in turn told the Home Secretary, and the latter asked Mr Beach 
to arrange for further information. Le Caron, inspired (as all 
the evidence shows) by genuinely patriotic feeling, from that 
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time till 1889 acted for the British government as a paid military’ 
spy. He was a proficient in medicine, among other qualifica- 
tions for this post, and he remained for years on intimate terms 
with the most extreme men in the Fenian organization under 
all its forms. His services enabled the British government 
to take measures which led to the fiasco of the Canadian invasion 
of 1870 and Riel's surrender in 1871, and he supplied full details 
concerning the various Irish- American associations, in which 
he himself was a prominent member. He was in the secrets of 
the “ new departure ” in 1879-1881, and in the latter year had 
an interview with Parnell at the House of Commons, when the 
Irish leader spoke sympathetically of an armed revolution in 
Ireland. For twenty-five years he lived at Detroit and other 
places in America, paying occasional visits to Europe, arid all 
the time carrying his life in his hand. The Parnell Commission 
of 1889 put an end to this. Le Caron was subpoenaed by The 
Times , and in the, witness-box the whole story came out, all the: 
efforts of Sir Charles Russell in cross-examination failing to shake 
his testimony, or to impair the impression of iron tenacity and 
absolute truthfulness which his bearing conveyed. His career,: 
however, for good or evil, was at an end. He published the : 
story of his life, Twenty-five Years in the Secret Service, and 
it had an immense circulation. But he had to be constantly 
guarded, his acquaintances were hampered from seeing him, and: 
he was the victim of a painful disease, of which he died on the 
1st of April 1894. The report of the Parnell Commission is his , 
monument. 

LE CATEAU, or Cateau-Cambresis, a town of northern 
France, in the department of Nord, on the Selle, 15 m. E.S.E. 
of Cambrai by road. Pop. (1906) 10,400. A church of the early 
17 th century and a town-hall in the Renaissance style are its i 
chief buildings. Its institutions include a board of trade- 
arbitration and a communal college, and its most important 
industries are wool-spinning and weaving. Formed by the union : 
of the two villages of Peronne and Vendelgies, under the pro- . 
tection of a castle built by the bishop of Cambrai, Le Cateau 
became the seat of an abbey in the iith century. In the 15th 
it was frequently taken and retaken, and in 1556 it was burned 
by the French, who in 1559 signed a celebrated treaty with Spain 
in the town. It was finally ceded to France by the peace of 
Nijmwegen in 1678. 

LECCE (anc. Lupiae), a town and archiepiscopal see of Apulia, 
Italy, capital of the province of Lecce, 24 m. S.E. of Brindisi 
by rail. Pop. (1906) 3 5,179. The town is remarkable for the 
number of buildings of the 1 7th century, in the rococo style,; 
which it contains; among these are the cathedral of S. Oronzo, 
and the churches of S. Chiara, S. Croce, S. Domenico, &c., the ; 
;Seminario, and the Prefettura (the latter contains a museum, 
with a collection of Greek vases, &c.). Buildings of an earlier , 
period are not numerous, but the fine portal of the Romanesque 
church of SS. Nicola e Cataldo, built by Tancred in 1180, may 
be noted. Another old church is S. Maria di Cerrate, near the 
town. Lecce contains a large government tobacco factory, 1 
and is the centre of a fertile agricultural district. To the E. 
7J m. is the small harbour of S. Cataldo, reached by electric 
tramway. Lecce is quite close to the site of the ancient 
Lupiae, equidistant (25 m.) from Brundusiuiri and Hydruntum, 
remains of which are mentioned as existing up to the 15th century. ; 
A colony was founded there in Roman times, and Hadrian made 
a harbour — no doubt at S. Cataldo. Hardly a mile* west was 1 
Rudiae, the birthplace of the poet Ennius, spoken of by Silius 
Italicus as worthy of mentiori for that reason alone. Its site 
was marked by the now deserted village of Rugge. The name 
Lycea, or Lycia, begins to appear in the 6th century. The 
city was for some time held by counts of Norman blood, among 
whom the most noteworthy is Bohemond, son of Robert Guiscard. ■ 
It afterwards passed to the Orsini. The rank of provincial 
capital was bestowed by Ferdinand of Aragon in acknowledgment 
of the fidelity of Lecce to his cause. (T, As.), 

See M. S k Briggs, In the Heel of Italy (1910). 

LEGCO, a town of Lombardy, in the province of Como, 32 m. 
by rail N. by E. of Milan, and reached by steamer from Como, 
xvi. 12 


673 ft. above sea-level. Pop; (1901)' 10,352. It is situated 
near the southern extremity of the eastern branch of the Lake of 
Como, which is frequently distinguished as the Lake of Lecco. 
At Lecco begins the line (run by electricity) to Colico, whence 
there are branches to Chiavenna and Sondrio; and another 
line runs to Bergamo. To the south the Adda is crossed by :a 
fine bridge originally constructed in 1335, and rebuilt in 1609 
by Fuentes. Lecco, in spite of its antiquity, presents a modern 
appearance, almost the only old building being its castle, of which 
a part remains. Its schools are particularly good. Besides 
iron- works, there are copper- works, brass-foundries, olive-oil 
mills and a manufacture of wax candles; and silk-spinning, 
cotton-spinning and wood-carving. In the neighbourhood 
; is the villa of Caleotto, the residence of Alessandro Manzoni, 
who in his Promessi Sposi has left a full description of the district. 
A statue has been erected to him. 

In the nth century Lecco, previously the seat of a marquisate, 
was presented to the bishops of Como by Otto II. ; but in the 
1 2 th century it passed to the archbishops, of Milan, and in 1127 
it assisted the Milanese in the destruction of Como. During the 
13th century it was struggling for its existence with the metro- 
politan city; and its fate seemed to be sealed when the Visconti 
drove its inhabitants across the lake to Valmadrera, and forbade 
them to raise their town from its ashes. But in a few. years 
the people returned; Azzone Visconti made Lecco a strong 
fortress, and in 1335 united it with the Milanese territory by a 
bridge across the Adda. During the 15th and 16th centuries 
the citadel of Lecco was an object of endless contention'. In 
1 647 the town, with its territory was made a countship. Morons, 
Charles V.'s Italian chancellor, was born in Lecco. 

See A. L. Apostolo, Lecco ed it suo territorio (Lecco, 1855). 

LECH ( Licus ), a river of Germany in the kingdom of Bavaria, 
177 m. long, with a drainage basin of 2550 sq. m. It rises in 
the Vorarlberg Alps, at an altitude of 6120 ft. It winds out of 
the gloomy limestone mountains* flows, in a north-north-easterly 
direction, , and enters the plains at Fiissen (2580 ft.), where it 
forms rapids and a fall, then pursues a northerly course past 
Augsburg, where it receives the Wertach, and joins the Danube 
from the right just below Donauworth (1330 ft.). It is not 
navigable, owing to its torrential character and the gravel beds 
which choke its channel. More than once great historic events 
have been decided upon its banks.* On the Lechfeid, a stony 
waste some mites long, between the Lech and the Wertach, the 
emperor Otto I. defeated the Hungarians in August 955. Tilly, 
in attempting to defend the passage of the stream at Rain against 
the forces of Gustavus Adolphus, was fataHy wounded, on the 
5th of April 1632. The river was formerly the boundary between 
Bavaria and Swribia. 

LE CHAMBON, or Le Chambon-Feugerolles, a town of 
east*-central France in the department of Loire, 7I m. S.W. 
of St fitienrie by rail, on the Ondaine, a tributary of the Loire. 
Pop. (1906) town, 7525; commune, 12,011. Coal is mined in 
the neighbourhood, and there are forges, steel works; manu- 
factures of tools and other iron goods, and silk mills. The feudal 
castle of Feugerolles on a hill to the south-east dates in part 
from the nth century. 

Between Le Chambon and St fitienne is La Ricamarie (pop. 
of town 5289) also of importance for its coal-mines. Many 
of the galleries of a number of these mines are on fire, probably 
from spontaneous combustion. According to popular tradition 
these fires date from the time of the Saracens; more authenti- 
cally from the 15th century. 

LE CHAPELIER, ISAAC RENlS GUY (17 54-1794) s French 
politician, was born at Rennes on the 12th of June 1754, his 
father being bdtonrder of the corporation of lawyers in that town. 
He entered his father’s profession, arid had some success as an 
orator. In 1 789 he was elected as a deputy to the States General 
by the- Tiers-fitat of the senZchaussee of Rennes.- He adopted 
advanced opinions, and was one of the founders of the Breton 
Club (see Jacobin Club); his influence in the Constituent 
Assembly was considerable, and on the 3rd of August 1789 he 
was elected, its president. Thus he presided over the- Assembly 
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during the important period following the 4th of August; he 
took an active part in the debates, and was a leading member 
of the committee which drew up the new constitution; he 
further presented a report on the liberty of theatres and on 
literary copyright. He was also conspicuous as opposing Robes- 
pierre when he proposed that members of the Constituent 
Assembly should not be eligible for election to the proposed new 
Assembly. After the flight of the king to Varennes (20th of June 
1792), his opinions became more moderate, and on the 29th of 
September he brought forward a motion to restrict the action 
of the clubs. This, together with a visit which he paid to England 
in 1792 made him suspect, and he was denounced on his return 
for conspiring with foreign nations. He went into hiding, but 
was discovered in consequence of a pamphlet which he published 
to defend himself, arrested and condemned to death by the 
Revolutionary Tribunal. He was executed at Paris on the 
22nd of April 1794. 

: See A. Aulard, Les Orateurs de la constituante (2nd ed., Paris, 
1905) ; R. Kerviler, Recherches et notices sur les deputes de la Bretagne 
aux Stats generaux (2 vols., Rennes, 1888-1889); P» J« Levot, 
Biographic bretonne (2 vols., 1853-1857). 

LECHLER, GOTTHARD VICTOR (1811-1888), German 
Lutheran theologian, was born on the 18th of April 1811 at 
Kloster Reichenbach in Wurttemberg. He studied at Tubingen 
under F. C. Baur, and became in 1858 pastor of the church of 
St Thomas, professor ordinarius of historical theology and 
superintendent of the Lutheran church of Leipzig. He died 
on the 26th of December 1888. A disciple of Neander, he 
belonged to the extreme right of the school of mediating theo- 
logians. He is important as the historian of early Christianity 
and of the pre-Reformation period. Although F. C. Baur was 
his teacher, he did not attach himself to the Tubingen school; 
in reply to the contention that there are traces of a sharp con- 
flict between two parties, Paulinists and Petrinists, he says that 
“ we find variety coupled with agreement, and unity with differ- 
ence, between Paul and the earlier apostles; we recognize the 
one spirit in the many gifts.” His Das apostolische und das 
nachapostolische Zeitalter (1851), which developed out of a prize, 
essay (1849), passed through three editions in Germany (3rd 
ed., 1885), and was translated into English (2 vols., 1886). . The 
work which in his own opinion was his greatest, Johann von 
Wiclif und die Vorgeschichte der Reformation (2 vols., 1873), . 
•appeared in English with the title John Wiclif and his English 
Precursors (1878, new ed>, 1884). An earlier ’work, Geschichte 
des engl. Deismus (1841), is still regarded as a valuable con- 
tribution to the study of religious thought in England. 

Lechler’s other works include Geschichte der Presbyterial- und 
Synodal-verfassung (1854), TJrkundenfunde zur Geschichte des christl . : 
Altertums (1886), and biographies of Thomas Bradwardine (1862) 
and Robert Grosseteste (1867). , He wrote part of the commentary, 
on the Acts of the Apostles in J. P. Lange’s Bibelwerk. From 1882 
he edited with F. W. Dibelius the Beitrage zur sachsischen Kirchen- 
geschichte. Johannes Hus (1890) was published after his death. 

LECKY, WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE (1838-1903), 
Irish historian and publicist, was born at Newtown Park, near 
Dublin, on the 26th of March 1838, being the eldest son of 
John Hartpole Lecky, whose family had for many generations 
been landowners in Ireland. He was educated at Kingstown, 
Armagh, and Cheltenham College, and at Trinity College, Dublin, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1859 and M.A. in 1863, and where, 
with a view to becoming a clergyman in the Irish Protestant 
Church, he went through a course of divinity. In i860 he 
published anonymously a small book entitled The Religious 
Tendencies of the Age, but on leaving college he abandoned his 
first intention and turned to historical work. In 1861 he pub- 
lished Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland , a brief sketch of the 
lives and work of Swift, Flood, Grattan and O'Connell, which 
gave decided promise of his later admirable work in the same 
field. This book, originally published anonymously, was repub- 
lished in 1871; and the essay on Swift, rewritten and amplified, ; 
appeared again in 1897 as an introduction to a new edition of 
Swift’s works. Two learned surveys of certain aspects of history 
followed: A History of the Rise and Influence of Rationalism 
in Europe (2 vols., 1865), and A History of European Morals 


from Augustus to Charlemagne (2 vols,, 1869). Some criticism 
was ‘aroused by these books, especially by the last named, with 
its opening dissertation on u the natural history of morals,” 
but both have been generally accepted as acute and suggestive 
commentaries upon a wide range of facts. Lecky then devoted 
himself to the chief work of his life, A History of England during 
the Eighteenth Century, vols. i. and ii. of .which appeared in 
1878, and vols. vii. and viii. (completing the work) in 1890. 
His object was “ to disengage from the great mass of facts those 
which relate to the permanent forces of the nation, or which 
indicate some of the more enduring features of national life,” 
and in the carrying out of this task Lecky displays many of the 
qualities of a great historian. The work is distinguished by the 
lucidity of its style, but the fulness and extent of the authorities 
referred to, and* above all, by the judicial impartiality maintained 
by the author throughout. These qualities are perhaps most 
conspicuous and most valuable in the chapters which deal 
with the history of Ireland, and in the cabinet edition of 1892, 
in 12 vols. (frequently reprinted) this part of the work is separated 
from the rest, and occupies five volumes under the title of A 
History of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century . A volume of 
Poems , published in 1891, was characterized by a certain frigidity 
and by occasional lapses into commonplace, objections which 
may also be fairly urged against much of Lecky’s prose-writing. 
In 1896 he published two volumes entitled Democracy and 
Liberty , in which he considered, with special reference to Great 
Britain, France and America, some of the tendencies of modern 
democracies. The somewhat gloomy conclusions at which he 
arrived provoked much criticism both in Great. Britain and 
America, which was renewed when he published in a new edition 
(1899) an elaborate and very depreciatory estimate of Gladstone, 
then recently dead. This work, though essentially different 
from the author’s purely historical writings, has many of their 
merits, though it was inevitable that other minds should take 
a different view of the evidence. In The Map of Life (i960) 
he discussed in a popular style some of the ethical problems 
which arise in everyday life. In 1903 he published: a revised 
and greatly enlarged edition of Leaders of Public Opinion in 
Ireland , in two volumes, from which the essay on Swift was 
omitted and that on O’Connell was expanded into a complete 
biography of the great advocate of repeal of the Union. Though 
always a keen sympathizer with the Irish people in their mis- 
fortunes and aspirations, and though he had criticized severely 
the methods by which the Act of Union was passed, Lecky, who 
grew up as a moderate Liberal, was from the first strenuously 
opposed to Gladstone’s policy of Home Rule, and in 1895 he 
was returned to parliament as Unionist member for Dublin 
University. In 1897 he was made a privy councillor, and among 
the coronation honours in 1902 he was nominated an original 
member of the new Order of Merit. His university honours 
included the degree of LL.D. from Dublin, St Andrews and 
Glasgow,, the degree of D.C.L. from Oxford and the degree of 
Litt.D. from Cambridge. In 1894 he was elected corresponding 
member of the Institute of France. He contributed occasionally 
to periodical literature, and two of his addresses, The Political 
. Value of History (1892) and The Empire , its Value and its Growth 
(1893), were published. He died in London on the 22nd of 
October 1903. He married in 1871 Elizabeth, baroness de 
Dedem, daughter of baron de Dedem, a general in the Dutch 
service, but had no children, Mrs Lecky contributed to various 
reviews a number of articles, chiefly on historical and political 
subjects. A volume of Lecky’s Historical and Political Essays 
was published posthumously (London, 1908). . 

LE CLERC [Clericus], JEAN (1657-1736), French Protestant 
theologian, was born on the 19th of March 1657 at Geneva, 
where his father, Stephen Le Clerc, was . professor of Greek. 
The family originally belonged to the neighbourhood of Beauvais 
in France, and several of its members acquired some name in 
literature. Jean Le Clerc applied himself to the study of ^phil- 
osophy under J. R. Chouet (1642-1731) the Cartesian, and 
attended the theological lectures of P. Mestrezat, Franz Turretin 
and Louis Tronchin (1629-1705). In 1678-1679 he spent somfc 
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time at Grenoble as tutor in a private family; on his return to 
Geneva he passed his examinations and received ordination. 
Soon afterwards he went to Saumur, where in 1679 were pub- 
lished Liberii de Sancto Amove Epistolae Theologicae (Irenopoli: 
Typis Philalethianis), usually attributed to him; they deal with 
the doctrine of the Trinity, the hypostatic union of the two 
natures in Jesus Christ, original sin, and the like l in a manner 
sufficiently far removed from that of the conventional orthodoxy 
of the period. In 1682 he went to London, where he remained 
six months, preaching on alternate Sundays in the Walloon 
church and in the Savoy chapel. Passing to Amsterdam he was 
introduced to John Locke and to Philip v. Limborch, professor 
at the Remonstrant college; the acquaintance with Limborch 
soon ripened into a close friendship, which strengthened his 
preference for the Remonstrant theology, already favourably 
known to him by the writings of his grand-uncle, Stephan Curcel- 
laeus (d. 1645) and by those of Simon Episcopius. A last attempt 
to live at Geneva, made at the request of relatives there, satisfied 
him that the theological atmosphere was uncongenial, and in 
1684 he finally settled at Amsterdam, first as a moderately 
successful preacher, until ecclesiastical jealousy shut him out 
from that career, and afterwards as professor of philosophy, 
belles-lettres and Hebrew in the Remonstrant seminary. This 
appointment, which he owed to Limborch, he held from 1684, 
and in 1712 on the death of his friend he was called to occupy 
the chair of church history also. Hfs suspected Socinianism 
was the cause, it is said, of his exclusion from the chair of dog- 
matic theology. Apart from his literary labours, Le Clerc’s 
life at Amsterdam was uneventful. In 1691 he married a 
daughter of Gregorio Leti. From 1728 onward he was subject 
to repeated strokes of paralysis, and he died on the 8th of January 
1736. 

A full catalogue of the publications of Le Clerc will be found, 
with biographical material, in E. and E. Haag’s France Protestante 
(where seventy-three works are enumerated), or in J. G. de Chauffe- 
pie’s Dictionnaire. Only the most important of these can be men- 
tioned here. v . In* 1685 he published Sentimens de quelques thSologiens 
de Hollande sur I'histoire critique du Vieux Testament composee par 
le P. Richard Simon, in which, while pointing out what he believed 
to be the faults of that author, he undertook to make some positive 
contributions towards a right understanding of the Bible. Among 
these last may be noted his argument against the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch, his views as to the manner in which the 
five books were composed, his opinions (singularly free for the time 
in which he lived) on the subject of inspiration in general, and 
particularly as to the inspiration of Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Canticles. Richard Simon’s Reponse (1686) elicited from Le Clerc 
a Defense des sentimens in the same year, which was followed by a new 
Reponse (1687). In 1692 appeared his Logica sive Ars Ratiocinandi , 
and also Ontologia et Pneumatologia\ these, with the Physica 
(1695), are incorporated with the Opera Philosophica , which have 
passed through several editions. In 1693 his series of Biblical 
commentaries began with that on Genesis; the series was not com- 
pleted until 1731. The. portion relating to the New Testament 
books included the paraphrase and notes of Henry Hammond 
(1605-1660). Le Clerc’s commentary had a great influence in 
breaking up traditional prejudices and showing the necessity for a 
more scientific inquiry into the origin and meaning of the biblical 
books. It was on all sides hotly attacked. His Ars Critica appeared 
in 1696, and, in continuation, Epistolae Criticae et Ecclesiasticae in 
1700. Le Clerc’s new edition of the Apostolic Fathers of Johann 
Cotelerius (1627-1686), published in 1698, marked an advance in 
the critical study of these documents. But the greatest literary 
influence of Le Clerc was probably that which he exercised over 
his contemporaries by means of the serials, or, if one may so call 
them, reviews, of which he was editor. These were the Bibliotheque 
universelle et historique (Amsterdam, 25 vols. 12 mo., 1686-1693), 
begun with J. C. de la Croze; the Bibliotheque choisie (Amsterdam, 
28 vols., 1 703-1 7 1 3); and the Bibliotheque ancienne et moderne, 
<29 vols., 1714-1726). 

See Le Clerc’s Parrhasiana ou pensees sur des matieres de critique, 
d'histoire, de morale, et de politique: avec la defense de divers ouvrages 
de M. L. C. par Theodore Parrhase (Amsterdam, 1699) ; and Vita et 
opera ad annum MDCCXI., amici ejus opusculum , philosophicis 
Clerici operibus subjiciendum, also attributed to himself. The 
supplement to Hammond’s notes was translated into English in 
1699, Parrhasiana , or Thoughts on Several Subjects, in 1700, the 
Harmony of the Gospels in 1701, and Twelve Dissertations out of M. 
Le Clerc' s Genesis in 1696. 

LECOCQ, ALEXANDRE CHARLES (1832- ), French 

musical composer, was born in Paris, on the 3rd of June 1832. 


He was admitted into the Conservatoire in 1849, being already 
an accomplished pianist. He studied under Bazin, Halevy and 
Benoist, winning the first prize for harmony in 1850, and the 
second prize for fugue in 1852. He first gained notice by dividing 
with Bizet the first prize for an operetta in a competition in- 
stituted by Offenbach. His operetta, Le Docteur miracle , was 
performed at the Bouffes Parisiens in 1857. After that he wrote 
constantly for theatres, but produced nothing worthy of mention 
until Fleur de the (1868), which ran for more than a hundred 
nights. Les Cent merges (187 2) was favourably received also, 
but all his previous successes were cast into the shade by La 
Fille de Madame Angot (Paris, 1873; London, 1873), which was 
performed for 400 nights consecutively, and has since gained and 
retained enormous popularity. After 1873 Lecocq produced a 
large number of comic operas, though he never equalled his early 
triumph in La Fille de Madame Angot. Among the best of his 
pieces are Girofle-Girofla (Paris and London, 1874); Les Pres 
Saint-Gervais (Paris and London, 1874); La Petite Martie 
(Paris, 1875; London, 1876, revived as The Scarlet Feather, 1897).; 
Le Petit Due (Paris, 1878; London, as The Little Duke , 1878); 
La Petite Mademoiselle (Paris, 1879*/ London, 1880); Le Jour 
et la Nuit (Paris, 1881; London, as Manola , 1882); LeCceur et 
la main (Paris, 1882; London, as Incognita , 1893); La Princesse 
des Canaries (Paris, 1883; London, as Pepita , 1888). In 1899 
a ballet by Lecocq, entitled Le Cygne, was staged at the Opera 
Comique, Paris; and in 1903 Yetta was produced at Brussels. 

LECOINTE-PUYRAVEAU, MICHEL MATHIEU (1764-1827), 
French politician, was born at Saint-Maixent (Deux-Sevres) 
on the 13th of December 1764. Deputy for his department to 
the Legislative Assembly in 1792, and to the Convention in the 
same year, he voted for “ the death of the tyrant.” His associa- 
tion with the Girondins nearly involved him in their fall, in 
spite of his vigorous republicanism. He took part in the revolu- 
tion of Thermidor, but protested against the establishment of 
the Directory, and continually pressed for severer measures 
against the emigres , and even their relations who had remained 
in France. He was secretary and then president of the Council 
of Five Hundred, and under the Consulate a member of the 
Tribunate. He took no part in public affairs under the Empire, 
but was lieutenant-general of police for south-east France 
during the Hundred Days. After Waterloo he took ship from 
Toulon, but the ship was driven back by a storm and he narrowly 
escaped massacre at Marseilles. After six weeks’ imprisonment 
in the Chateau d’lf he returned to Paris, escaping, after the 
proscription of the regicides, to Brussels, where he died on the 
15 th of January 1827. 

LE CONTE, JOSEPH (1823-1901), American geologist, of 
Huguenot descent, was born in Liberty county, Georgia, on the 
26th of February 1823. He was educated at Franklin College, 
Georgia, where he graduated (1841); he afterwards studied 
medicine and received his degree at the New York College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in 1845. After practising for three 
or four years at Macon, Georgia, he entered Harvard, and studied 
natural history under L. Agassiz. An excursion made with 
Professors J. Hall and Agassiz to the Helderberg mountains of 
New York developed a keen interest in geology. After graduating 
at Harvard, Le Conte in 1851 accompanied Agassiz on an 
expedition to study the Florida reefs. On his return he became 
professor of natural science in Oglethorpe University, Georgia; 
and from 1852 to 1856 professor of natural history and geology 
in Franklin College. From 1857 to 1869 he was professor of 
chemistry and geology in South Carolina College, and he was 
then appointed professor of geology and natural history in the 
university of California, a post which he held until his death. 
He published a series of papers on monocular and binocular 
vision, and also on psychology. His chief contributions, how- 
ever, related to geology, and in all he wrote he was lucid and 
philosophical. He described the fissure-eruptions in western 
America, discoursed on earth-crust movements and their causes 
and on the great features of the earth’s surface. As separate 
works he published Elements of Geology (1878, 5th ed. 1889); 
Religion and Science (1874); and Evolution: its History , its 
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Evidences , and its Relation to Religious T bought ( 1 888) . He was 
president of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science in 1892, and of the Geological Society of America in 
1896. He died in the Yosemite Valley, California, on the 6th 
of June 1901. 

See Obituary by J. J. Stevenson, Annals of New York Acad, of 
Sciences , vol. xiv. (1902), p. 150. 

LECONTE DE LISLE, CHARLES MARIE REN& (1818-1894), 
French poet, was born in the island of Reunion on the 22nd of 
October 1818. His father, an army surgeon, who brought him 
up with great severity, sent him to travel in the East Indies 
with a view to preparing him for a commercial life. After this 
voyage he went to Rennes to complete his education* studying 
especially Greek, Italian and history^ He returned once or 
twice to Reunion, but in 1846 settled definitely in Paris. His 
first volume, La Venus de Milo , attracted to him a number 
of friends many of whom were passionately devoted to classical 
literature. In 1873 he was made assistant librarian at the 
Luxembourg; in' 1886 he was elected to the Academy in succes- 
sion to Victor Hugo. His Poemes antiques appeared in 1852; 
PoSmes et poesies in 1854; Le Chemin de la croix in 1859; the 
Poemes barhares , in their first form, in 1862; Les Erinnyes , 
a tragedy after the Greek model, in 1872; for ’which occasional 
music was provided by Jules Massenet; the Poemes tragiques 
in 1884; U Apollonide, another classical tragedy, in 1888; 
and two posthumous volumes, Derniers poemes in 1899, and 
Premieres poesies et lettres intimes in 1902. In addition to his 
original work in verse, he published a series of admirable prose 
translations of Theocritus, Homer, Hesiod, Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Horace. He died at Voisins, near Louveciennes 
(Seine-et-Oise), on the 18th of July 1894. 

In Leconte de Lisle the Parnassian movement seems to 
crystallize. His verse is clear, sonorous, dignified, deliberate 
in movement, classically correct in rhythm, full of exotic local 
colour, of savage names, of realistic rhetoric. It has its own 
kind of romance, in its “ legend of the ages, 5 ’ so different from 
Hugo’s, so much fuller of scholarship and the historic sense, 
yet with far less of human pity. Coldness cultivated as a kind 
of artistic distinction seems to turn all his poetry to marble, 
in spite of the fire at its heart. Most of Leconte de Lisle’s poems 
are little chill epics, in which legend is fossilized. They have 
the lofty monotony of a single conception of life and of the 
universe. He sees the world as what Byron called it, “ a glorious 
blunder,” and desires only to stand a little apart from the 
throng, meditating scornfully. Hope, with him, becomes no 
more than this desperate certainty: — 

“ Tu te tairas, 6 voix sinistre des vivants! ” 

His only prayer is to Death, “ divine Death,” that it may gather 
its children to its breast : — i 

“ Affranchis-nous du temps, du nombre et de l’espace, 

Et rends-nous le repos que la vie a trouble!” 

The interval which is his he accepts with something of the 
defiance of his own Cain, refusing to fill it with’ the triviality 
cf happiness, waiting even upon beauty with a certain inflexible 
austerity. He listens and watches, throughout the world, for 
echoes and glimpses of great tragic passions, languid with fire 
in the East, a tumultuous conflagration in the middle ages, 
a sombre darkness in the heroic ages of the North. The burning 
emptiness of the desert attracts him, the inexplicable melancholy 
of the dogs that bark at the moon; he would interpret the 
jaguar’s dreams, the sleep of the condor. He sees nature with 
the same wrathful impatience as man, praising it for its destruc- 
tive energies, its haste to crush out human life before the Stars 
fall into chaos, and the world with them, as one of the least 
of stars. He sings the “Dies Irae ” exultingly; only seeming 
to desire an end of God as well as of man, universal nothingness. 
He conceives that he does well to be angry, and this anger is 
indeed the personal note of his pessimism; but it leaves him 
somewhat apart from the philosophical poets, too fierce fori 
wisdom and not rapturous fenough for poetry. (A. Sy.) 

See J. Dornis, Leconte de Lisle intime (1895); F. Calmette, TJn 
Demi siecle litteraire } Leconte de Lisle et ses amis (1902) ; Paul Bourget, 


| Nouveaux essais de psychologic Contemporaine (1 883); F. Brunetiere, 
j V Evolution de la poesie lyrique en France au XIX e siecle (3:894) \ 
Maurice Spronck, Les Artistes litter air es (1:889); J- Lemaitre, Les 
Contemporains (2nd series, 1886) ; F. Brunetiere, Nouveaux essais 
sur la litt. contemp. (1895). 

LE COQ, ROBERT (d. 1373), French bishop, was born at 
Montdidier, although he belonged to a bourgeois family of 
Orleans, where he first attended school before coming to Paris. 
In Paris he became advocate to the parlement (1347); then 
King John appointed .him master of requests, and in 1351, 
a year during which he received many other honours, he became 
bishop of Laon. At the opening of 1354 he was sent with the 
cardinal of Boulogne, Pierre I., duke of Bourbon, and Jean VI., 
count of Vendome, to Mantes to treat with* Charles the Bad, 
king of Navarre, who had caused the constable, Charles of Spain, 
to be assassinated, and from this time dates his connexion with 
this king. At the meeting of the estates which opened in Paris 
in October 1356 Le Coq played a leading role and was one of 
the most outspoken of . the orators, especially when petitions 
were presented to the dauphin Charles, denouncing the bad 
government of the realm and demanding the banishment of 
the royal councillors. Soon, however, the credit of the estates 
having gone down, he withdrew to his diocese, but at the request 
of the bourgeois of Paris he speedily returned. The king of 
Navarre had succeeded in escaping from prison and had entered 
Paris, where his party was in the ascendant; and Robert le Coq 
became the most powerful person in his council. No one dared 
to contradict him, and he brought into it whom he pleased. 
He did not scruple to reveal to the king of Navarre secret delibera- 
tions, but his fortune soon turned. He ran great danger at the 
estates of Compiegne in May 1358, where his dismissal was 
demanded, and he had to flee to St Denis, where Charles the 
Bad and Etienne Marcel came to find him. After the death 
of Marcel, he tried, unsuccessfully, to deliver Laon, his episcopal 
town, to the king of Navarre, and he was excluded from the 
amnesty promised in the treaty of Calais (1360) by King John 
to the partisans of Charles the Bad. His temporalities had 
been seized, and he was obliged to flee from France. 1^1363, 
thanks to the support of the king of Navarre, he was given the 
bishopric of Calahorra in the kingdom of Aragon, which he 
administered until his death in 1373. 

See L. C. Douet d’Arcq, “ Acte d’accusation contre Robert le Coq, 
eveque de Laon ” in Bibliotheque de VEcole des Chartes , 1st series, t. ii., 
pp. 35°-387; and R. Delachenal, “ La Bibliotheque d’un avocat du 
XIV® siecle, inventaire estimatif des livres de Robert le Coq,” in 
Nouvelle revue historique de droit frangais et Stranger (1887) , pp. 524-537. 

LECOUVREUR, ADRIENNE (1692-1730), French actress, 
was born on the 5th of April 1692, at Damery, Marne, the 
daughter of a hatter, Robert Couvreur. She had an unhappy 
childhood in Paris. She showed a natural talent for declamation 
and was instructed by La Grand, societaire of the Comedie 
Frangaise, and with his help she obtained a provincial engage- 
ment. It was not until 1717, after a long apprenticeship, that 
she made her Paris d6but as Electre, in Crebillon’s tragedy 
of that name, and Angelique in Moliere’s George Dandin. Her 
success was so great that she was immediately received into 
the Comedie Franpaise, and for thirteen years she was the 
queen of tragedy there, attaining a popularity never before 
accorded an actress. She is said to have played no fewer than 
1184 times in a hundred roles, of which she created twenty-two. 
She owed her success largely to her courage in abandoning the 
stilted style of elocution of her predecessors for a naturalness 
of delivery and a touching simplicity of pathos that delighted 
and moved her public. In Baron, who returned to the stage at 
the age of sixty-seven, she had an able and powerful coadjutor 
in changing the stage traditions of generations. The jealousy 
she aroused was partly due to her social successes, which were 
many, in spite of the notorious freedom of her manner of life. 
She was on visiting and dining terms with half the court, and her 
salon was frequented by Voltaire and all the other notables 
and men of letters. She was the mistress of Maurice de Saxe 
from 1721, and sold her plate and jewels to supply him with 
funds for his ill-starred adventures as duke of Courland. By 
him she had a daughter, her third, who was grandmother of 
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the lather of George Sand; Adrienne Lecouvreur died on 
the 20th of March 1730. She was denied the last rites of the 
Church, and her remains were refused burial in consecrated 
ground. Voltaire, in a fine poem on her, death, expressed his 
indignation at the barbarous treatment accorded to the woman 
whose “ friend, admirer, lover ” he was. 

Her life formed the subject of the well-known tragedy (1849), 
by Eugene Scribe and Ernest Legouve. 

LE CREUSOT, a town of east-central France in the department 
of Saone-et-Loire, 55 m. S.W. of Dijon on the Paris-Lyon 
railway* Pop. (1906), town, 22,535; commune, 33,437i Situated 
at the foot of lofty hills in a district rich in coal and iron*, it has 
the most extensive iron works in France. The coal bed of 
Le Creusot was discovered in the 13th century; but it was not 
till 1774 that the first workshops were founded there. The royal 
crystal works were transferred from Sevres to Le Creusot in 
1787, but this industry came to an end in 1831. Meanwhile 
two or three enterprises for the manufacture of metal had ended 
in failure, and it was only in 1836 that the foundation of iron 
works by Adolphe and Eugene Schneider definitely inaugurated 
the industrial prosperity of the place. The works supplied large 
quantities of war material to the French armies during the 
Crimean and Franco-German wars. Since that time they have 
continuously enlarged the scope of their operations, which n 9 w 
embrace the manufacture of steel, armour-plate, guns, ordnance- 
stores, locomotives, electrical machinery and engineering material 
of every description. A net- work of railways about 37 m. in 
length connects the various branches of the works with each 
other and with the neighbouring Canal du Centre. Special 
attention is paid to the welfare of the workers who, not including 
the miners, number about 12,000, and good schools have been 
, established. In 1897 the ordnance-manufacture 6f the Societe 
des Forges et Chantiers de la Mediterranee at Havre was acquired 
by the Company, which also has important branches at Chalon- 
sur-Saone, where ship-building and bridge-construction is carried 
on, and at Cette (Herault). 

. LECTERN (through O. Fr. leitrun , from Late Lat. l.ectrum , or 
lectrinum , legere, to read; the French equivalent is lutrin; 
Ital. leggio ; Ger. Lesepult), in the furniture of certain Christian 
churches, a reading-desk, used more especially for the reading 
of the lessons and in the Anglican Church practically confined 
to that purpose. In the early Christian Church this was done 
from the ambo (q.v.), but in the 15 th century, when the. books 
were often of great size, it became necessary to provide a, lectern 
to hold them. These were either in wood or metal, and many 
fine examples still exist; one at Detling in wood, in which there 
are shelves on all four sides to hold books, is perhaps the most 
elaborate. Brass lecterns, as in the colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge,, are common; in the usual type the book is supported 
on the outspread wings of an eagle or pelican, which is raised 
on a moulded stem, carried on three projecting ledges or feet 
with lions on them. In the example in Norwich cathedral, 
the pelican supporting the book stands on a rock enclosed with 
a rich cresting of Gothic tabernacle work; the central stem or 
pillar, on which this rests, is supported by miniature projecting 
buttresses, standing on a moulded base with lions on it. 

LECTION,; LECTIONARY. The custom of reading the books 
of Moses in the synagogues on the Sabbath day was a very ancient 
one in the Jewish Church. The addition of lections (Le. readings) 
from the prophetic books had been made afterwards and was in 
existence in our Lord’s time, as may be gathered from such 
passages as St Luke iv. 16-20, xvi. 29. This element in 
synagogue worship was taken over with others into the Christian 
divine service, additions being made to it from the. writings 
of the apostles and evangelists. We find traces of such additions 
within the New Testament itself in such directions as are con- 
tained in Col* iv. 16; 1 Thess. v. 27. 

■ From the 2nd century onwards references multiply, though 
the earlier references do not prove the existence of a fixed 
lectionary or order of lessons, but rather point the other way. 
Justin Martyr, describing divine worship in* the middle of the 
2nd century says: “ On the day called Sunday all who live in 


cities or in the country gather together to one place, and the 
memoirs of the Apostles, or the writings of the Prophets are 
read as long as time permits ” (Apol. i. cap. 67). Tertullian 
about half a century later makes frequent reference to the readinjg 
of Holy Scripture in public worship (Apol. 39; De praescript. 
36; De amina, 9). 

In the canons of Hippolytus in the first half of the 3rd century 
we find this direction: “ Let presbyters, subdeacons and readers, 
and all the people assemble daily in the church at time of cock-* 
crow, and betake themselves to prayers, to psalms and to the 
reading of the Scriptures, according to the command of the 
Apostles, until I come attend to reading ” (canon xxi.). 

But there are traces of fixed lessons coming into existence in 
the course of this century; Origen refers to the book of Job 
being read in Holy Week (i Commentaries on Job , lib. L). Allusions 
of a similar kind in the 4th century are frequent. John Cassian 
(c. 380) tells us that throughout Egypt the Psalms were divided 
into groups of twelve, and that after each group there followed 
two lessons, one from the Old, one from the New Testament 
( De caenob. inst. ii. 4), implying but not absolutely stating that 
there was a fixed order of such lessons just as there was of the 
Psalms. St Basil the Great mentions fixed lessons on certain 
occasions taken from Isaiah, Proverbs, St Matthew and Acts 
(Horn, xii i. De bapt.). From Chrysostom (Horn, lxiii. in AcL 
&c.), and Augustine (Tract, vi. in Joann. &c.) we learn that 
Genesis was read, in Lent, Job and Jonah in Passion Week, the 
Acts of the Apostles in Eastertide, lessons on the Passion on 
Good Friday and on the Resurrection on Easter Day. In the 
Apostolical Constitutions (ii. 57) the following service is described 
and enjoined. First come two lessons from the Old Testament 
by a reader, the whole of the Old Testament being made use of 
except the books of the Apocrypha. The Psalms of David are 
then to be sung. Next the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles 
of Paul are to be read, and finally the four Gospels by a deacon 
or a priest. Whether the selections were ad libitum or according 
to a fixed table of lessons we are not informed. Nothing in the 
shape of a lectionary is extant older than the 8th century, 
though there is evidence that Claudianus Mamercus made one 
for the church at Vienne in 450, and that Musaeus made one for 
the church at Marseilles c. 458. The Liber comitis formerly 
attributed to St Jerome must be three, or nearly three, centuries 
later than that saint, and the Luxeuil lectionary > or Lectionarium 
Gallicanum , which Mabillon attributed to the 7th, cannot be 
earlier than the 8th century; yet the oldest MSS. of the Gospels 
have marginal marks, and sometimes actual interpolations, 
which can only be accounted for as indicating the beginnings 
and endings of liturgical lessons. The third council of Carthage 
in 397 forbade anything but Holy Scripture to be read in church; 
this rule has been adhered to so far as the liturgical epistle and 
gospel, and occasional additional lessons in the Roman missal 
are concerned, but in the divine office, on feasts when nine 
lessons are read at matins, only the first three lessons are taken 
from Holy Scripture, the next three being taken from the sermons 
of ecclesiastical writers, and the last three from expositions of 
the day’s gospel; but sometimes the lives or Passions of the 
saints, or of some particular saints, were substituted for any or 
all of these breviary lessons. (F. E. W.) 

LECTISTERNIUM (from Lat. lectum sternere , “to spread a 
couch ”; (rrpcofjivaL in Dion. Halic. xii. 9), in ancient Rome, 
a propitiatory ceremony, consisting of a meal offered to gods 
and goddesses, represented by their busts or statues, or by 
portable figures of wood, with heads of bronze, wax or marble, 
and covered with drapery. Another suggestion is that the 
symbols of the gods consisted of bundles of sacred herbs, tied 
together in the form of a head, covered by a waxen mask so as 
to resemble a kind of bust (cf. the straw puppets called Argei). 
These symbols were laid upon a couch (lectus), the left arm 
resting on a cushion .( pulvinus , whence the couch itself was often 
called pulvinar) in the attitude of reclining. In front of the 
couch,; which was placed in the open street, a meal was set out 
on a table. It is definitely stated by Livy (v. 13) that the 
ceremony took place “ for the first time ” in Rome in the year 
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399 b.c., after the Sibylline books had been consulted by their 
keepers and interpreters {duumviri sacris faciendis ), on the 
occasion of a pestilence. Three couches were prepared for 
three pairs of gods — Apollo and Latona, Hercules and Diana, 
Mercury and Neptune. The feast, which on that occasion lasted 
for eight (or seven) days, was also celebrated by private in- 
dividuals; the citizens kept open house, quarrels were forgotten, 
debtors and prisoners were released, and everything done to 
banish sorrow. Similar honours were paid to other divinities 
in subsequent times — Fortuna, Saturnus, Juno Regina of the 
Aventine, the three Capitoline deities (Jupiter, Juno, Minerva), 
and in 217, after the defeat of lake Trasimenus, a lectisternium 
was held for three days to six pairs of gods, corresponding to the 
twelve great gods of Olympus — Jupiter, Juno, Neptune, Minerva, 
Mars, Venus, Apollo, Diana, Vulcan, Vesta, Mercury, Ceres. 
In 205, alarmed by unfavourable prodigies, the Romans were 
ordered to fetch the Great Mother of the gods from Pessinus in 
Phrygia; in the following year the image was brought to Rome, 
and a lectisternium held. In later times, the lectisternium 
became of constant (even daily) occurrence, and was celebrated 
in the different temples. Such celebrations must be distinguished 
from those which were ordered, like the earlier lectisternia, by 
the Sibylline bodks in special emergencies. Although un- 
doubtedly offerings of food were made to the gods in very early 
Roman times on such occasions as the ceremony of confarreatio , 
and the epulum Jovis (often confounded with the lectisternium) , 
it is generally agreed that the lectisternia were of Greek origin. 
In favour of this may be mentioned: the similarity of the Greek 
Qeoi;kvLa, in which, however, the gods played the part of hosts; 
the gods associated with it were either previously unknown to 
Roman religion, though often concealed under Roman names, 
or were provided with a new cult (thus Hercules was not wor- 
shipped as at the Ara Maxima, where, according to Servius on 
Aeneid , viii. 176 and Cornelius Balbus, ap. Macrobius, Sat. iii. 6, 
a lectisternium was forbidden); the Sibylline books, which 
decided whether a lectisternium was to be held or not, were of 
Greek origin; the custom, of reclining at meals was Greek. 
Some, however, assign an Etruscan origin to the ceremony, the 
Sibylline books themselves being looked upon as old Italian 
“ black books.” A probable explanation of the confusion 
between . the lectisternia and genuine old Italian ceremonies is 
that, as the lectisternia became an almost everyday occurrence 
in Rome, people forgot their foreign origin and the circumstances 
in which they were first introduced, and then the word pulvinar 
with its associations was transferred to times in which it had no 
existence. In imperial times, according to Tacitus ( Annals , xv. 
44), chairs were substituted for couches in the case of goddesses, 
and the lectisternium in their case became a sellisternium (the 
reading, however, is not certain). This was in accordance with 
Roman custom, since in the earliest times all the members of a 
family sat at meals, and in later times at least the women and 
children. This is a point of distinction between the original 
practice at the lectisternium and the epulum Jovis, the goddesses 
at the latter being provided with chairs, whereas in the lecti- 
sternium they reclined. In Christian times the word was used for 
a feast in memory of the dead (Sidonius Apollinaris, Epistulae, 
iv. 15). 

See article by A. Bouche-Leclercq in Daremberg and Saglio, 
Dictionnaire des antiquites ; Marquardt, Romische Staatsverwaltung, 
iii. 45, 187 (1885); G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Romer , 
P- 355 seq.; monograph by Wackermann (Hanau, 1888); C. Pascal, 
Studii di antichitd e mitologia (1896). 

LECTOR, or Reader, a minor office-bearer in the Christian 
Church. From an early period men have been set apart, under 
the title of anagnostae, lector es, or readers, for the purpose of 
reading Holy Scripture in church. We do not know what the 
custom of the Church was in the first two centuries, the earliest 
reference to readers, as an order, occurring in the writings of 
Tertullian (De praescript. haeret. cap. 41); there are frequent 
allusions to them in the writings of St Cyprian and afterwards. 
Cornelius, bishop of Rome in a.d. 251-252, in a well-known letter 
mentions readers among the various church orders then existing 
at Rome. In the Apostolic Church Order (canon 19), mention 
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is made of the qualifications and duties of *a reader, but no 
reference is made to their method of ordination. In the Apostolic 
Didascalia there is recognition of three minor orders of men, 
subdeacons, readers and singers, in addition to two orders of 
women, deaconesses and widows. A century later, in the Apos- 
tolic Constitutions ., we find not only a recognition of readers, but 
also a form of admission provided for them, consisting of the 
imposition of hands and prayer (lib. viii. cap. 22). In Africa the 
imposition of hands was not in use, but a Bible was handed to 
the newly appointed reader with words of commission to read it, 
followed by a prayer and a benediction (Fourth Council of 
Carthage, can. 8). This is the ritual of the Roman Church of 
to-day. With regard to age, the novels of Justinian (No. .123) 
forbade any one to be admitted to the office of reader under the 
age of eighteen. (F. E. W.) 

LECTOURE, a town of south-western France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Gers, 21 m. N. of Auch on 
the Southern railway between that city and Agen. Pop. (1906), 
town, 2426; commune, 4310. It stands on the right bank of the 
Gers, overlooking the river from the summit of a steep plateau. 
The church of St Gervais and St Protais was once a cathedral. 
The massive tower which flanks it on the north belongs to the 
15th century; the rest of the church dates from the 13th, 15th, 

1 6th and 17th centuries. The hotel de ville, the sous-prefecture 
and the museum occupy the palace of the former, bishops, 
which was once the property of Marshal Jean Lannes, a native 
of the town. A recess in the wall of an old house contains the 
Fontaine de Houndelie, a spring sheltered by a double archway 
of the 13th century. At the bottom of the hill a church of the 
1 6th century marks the site of the monastery of St Geny. 
Lectoure has a tribunal of first instance and a communal college. 
Its industries include distilling, the manufacture of wooden shoes, 
and biscuits, and market gardening; it has trade in grain, cattle, 
wine and brandy. 

Lectoure, capital of the Iberian tribe of the Lactorates and for a 
short time of Novempopulania, became the seat of a bishopric in 
the 4th century. In the nth century the counts of Lomagne made 
it their capital, and on the union of Lomagne with Armagnac, in 
1325, it became the capital of the counts of Armagnac. In 1473 
Cardinal Jean de Jouffroy besieged the town on behalf of Louis XI. 
and after its fall put the whole pupulation to the sword. In 1562 
it again suffered severely at the hands of the Catholics under Blaise 
de Montluc. 

LEDA, in Greek mythology, daughter of Thestius, king of 
Aetolia, and Eurythemis (her parentage is variously given). 
She was the wife of Tyndareus and mother of Castor and Pollux, 
Clytaemnestra and Helen (see Castor and Pollux). In another 
account Nemesis was the mother of Helen ( q.v .) whom Leda 
adopted as her daughter. This led to the identification of Leda 
and Nemesis. In the usual later form of the story, Leda herself, 
having been visited by Zeus in the form of a swan, produced 
two eggs, from one of which came Helen, from the other Castor 
and Pollux. 

^See Apollodorus iii. 10; Hyginus, Fab. 77; Homer, Iliad , 
iii. 426, Od. xi. 298; Euripides, Helena , 17; Isocrates, Helena , 59; 
Ovid, Heroides , xvii. 55; Horace, Ars poetica , 147; Stasinus in 
Athenaeus viii. 334 c. ; for the representations of Leda and the 
swan in art, J. A. Overbeck, Kunstmythologie , L, and Atlas to the 
same; also article in Roscher’s Lexikon der Mythologie. 

LE DAIM (or Le Dain), OLIVIER (d. 1484), favourite of 
Louis XI. of France, was born of humble parentage at Thielt 
near Courtrai in Flanders. Seeking his fortune at Paris, he 
became court barber and valet to Louis XI., and so ingratiated 
himself with the king that in 1474 he was ennobled under the title 
Le Daim and in 1477 made comte de Meulant. In the latter year 
he was sent to Burgundy to influence the young heiress of Charles 
the Bold, but he was ridiculed and compelled to leave Ghent. 
He thereupon seized and held Tournai for the French. Le Daim 
had considerable talent for intrigue, and, according to his enemies, 
could always be depended upon to execute the baser designs of 
the king. He amassed a large fortune, largely by oppression 
and violence, and was named gentleman-in- waiting, captain of 
Loches, and governor of Saint-Quentin. He remained in 
favour until the death of Louis XI., when the rebellious lords 
were able to avenge the slights and insults they had suffered 'at 
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the hands of the royal barber. He was arrested on charges, 
the nature of which is uncertain, tried before the parlement of 
Paris, and on the 21st of May 1484 hanged at Montfaucon without 
the knowledge of Charles VIII., who might have heeded his 
father’s request and spared the favourite. Le Daim’s property 
was given to the duke of Orleans. 

See the memoirs of the time, especially those of Ph. de Commines 
(ed. Mandrot, 1901-1^03, Eng. trans. in Bohn Library) ; Robt. 
Gaguin, Compendium de origine et gestis Francorum (Paris, 1586) — 
it was Gaguin who made the celebrated epigram concerning Le 
Daim: “ Eras judex, lector, et exitium ”; De Reiffenberg, Olivier le 
Dain (Brussels, 1829); Delanone, Le Barbier de Louis XI. (Paris, 
1832) ; G. Picot, “ Proces d’Olivier le Dain,” in the Comptes rendus 
de HAcademie des sciences morales et politiques> viii. (1877), 485-537. 
The memoirs of the time are uniformly hostile to Le Daim. 

LEDBURY, a market town in the Ross parliamentary division 
of Herefordshire, England, 14! m. E. of Hereford by the Great 
Western railway, pleasantly situated on the south-western slope 
qf the Malvern Hills. Pop. of urban district (1901) 3259. 
Cider and agricultural produce are the chief articles of trade, 
and there are limestone quarries in the neighbouring hills. The 
town contains many picturesque examples of timbered houses, 
characteristic of the district, the principal being the Market 
House (1633) elevated on massive pillars of oak. The fine 
church of St Michael exhibits all the Gothic styles, the most 
noteworthy features being the Norman chancel and west door, 
and the remarkable series of ornate Decorated windows on the 
north side. Among several charities is the hospital of St 
Catherine, founded by Foliot, bishop of Hereford, in 1232. Hope 
End, 2 m. N.E. of Ledbury, was the residence of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning during her early life. A clock-tower in the 
town commemorates her. 

Wall Hills Camp, supposed to be of British origin, is the earliest 
evidence of a settlement near Ledbury (Liedeburge, Lidebury). 
The manor was given to the see of Hereford in the nth century; 
but in 1561-1562 became crown property. As early as 1170-1171 
an episcopal castle existed in Ledbury. The town was not incor- 
porated, but was early called a borough; and in 1295 and 1304- 
1305 returned two members to parliament. A fair on the day of 
the decollation of John the Baptist was granted to the bishop in 
1249. Of fairs which survived in 1792 those of the days of St 
Philip and St James and St Barnabas were granted in 1584-1585; 
those held on the Monday before Easter and St Thomas’s day were 
reputed ancient, but not those of the 12th of May, the 22nd of 
June, the 2nd of October and the 21st of December. Existing fairs 
are on the second Tuesday in every month and in October. A weekly 
market, granted to the bishop by- Stephen, John and Henry III., 
was obsolete in 1584-1585, when the present market of Tuesday was 
authorized. The wool trade was considerable in the 14th century; 
later Ledbury was inhabited by glovers and clothiers. The town 
was deeply involved in the operations of the Civil Wars, being 
occupied both by the royalist leader Prince Rupert and by the 
Parliamentarian Colonel Birch. 

LEDGER (from the English dialect forms liggen or leggen , 
to lie or lay; in sense adapted from the Dutch substantive 
legger) , properly a book remaining regularly in one place, and so 
used of the copies of the Scriptures and service books kept in 
a church. The New English Dictionary quotes from Charles 
Wriothesley’s Chronicle , 1538 (ed. Camden Soc.j 1875, by W. D. 
Hamilton), “ the curates should provide a booke of the bible 
in Englishe, of the largest volume, to be a lidger in the same 
church for the parishioners to read on.” It is an application of 
this original meaning that is found in the commercial usage 
of the term for the principal book of account in a business house 
(see Book-Keeping). Apart from these applications to various 
forms of books, the word is used of the horizontal timbers in a 
scaffold ( q.v .) lying parallel to the face of a building, which support 
the “ put logs of a flat stone to cover a grave; and of a 
stationary form of tackle and bait in angling. In the form 
“ lieger ” the term was formerly frequently applied to a “ resi- 
dent,” as distinguished from an “ extraordinary ” ambassador. 

LEDOCHGWSKI, MIECISLAUS JOHANN, Count (1822-1902), 
Polish cardinal, was born on the 29th of October 1822 in Gorki 
(Russian Poland), and received his early education at the 
gymnasium and seminary of Warsaw. After finishing his studies 
at the Jesuit Accademia dei Nobili Ecclesiastici in Rome, which 
strongly influenced his religious development and his attitude 
towards church affairs, he was ordained in 1845. From 1856 to 
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1858 he represented the Roman See in Columbia, but on the 
outbreak of the Columbian revolution had to return to Rome. 
In 1861 Pope Pius IX. made him his nuncio at Brussels, and in 
1865 he was made archbishop of Gnesen-Posen. His preconiza- 
tion followed on the 8th of January 1866. This date marks the 
beginning of the second period in Ledochowski’s life; for during 
the Prussian and German Kulturkampf he was one of the most 
declared enemies of the state. It was only during the earliest 
years of his appointment as archbishop that he entertained a 
different view, invoking, for instance, an intervention of Prussia 
in favour of the Roman Church, when it was oppressed by the 
house of Savoy. On the 12th of December 1870 he presented 
an effective memorandum on the subject at the headquarters 
at Versailles. In 1872 the archbishop protested against the 
demand of the government that religious teaching should be given 
only in the German language, and in 1873 he addressed a circular 
letter on this subject to the clergy of his diocese. The govern^ 
ment thereupon demanded a statement from the teachers of 
religion as to whether they intended to obey it or the archbishop, 
and on their declaring for the archbishop, dismissed them. The 
count himself was called upon at the end of 1873 to lay aside his 
office. On his refusing to do so, he was arrested between 3 and 
4 o’clock in the morning on the 3rd of February 1874 by Stafidi, 
the director of police, and taken to the military prison of OstroWo. 
The pope made him a cardinal on the 13th of March, but it was 
not till the 3rd of February 1876 that he was released from prison. 
Having been expelled from the eastern provinces of Prussia, 
he betook himself to Cracow, where his presence was made 
the pretext for anti-Prussian demonstrations. Upon this he 
was also expelled from Austria, and went to Rome, whence, 
in spite of his removal from office, which was decreed on the 15th 
of April 1874, he continued to direct the affairs of his diocese, 
for which he was on several occasions from 1877 1° 1879 con- 
demned in absentia by the Prussian government for “ usurpation 
of episcopal rights.” It was not till 1885 that Ledochowski re- 
solved to resign his archbishopric, in which he was succeeded by 
Dinder at the end of the year. Ledochowski’s return in 1884 
was forbidden by the Prussian government (although the 
Kulturkampf had now abated), on account of his having stirred 
up anew the Polish nationalist agitation. He passed the closing 
years of his life in Rome. In 1892 he became prefect of the 
Congregation of the Propaganda, and he died in Rome on the 
22nd of July 1902. 

See Ograbiszewski, Deulschlands Episkopat in Lebensbildern 
(1876 and following years) ; Holtzmann-Zoppfel, Lexikon fur 
Theologie und Kirchenwesen (2nd ed., 1888); Vapereau, Dictionnaire 
universel des contemporains (6th ed., 1893); Briick, Geschichte der 
katholischen Kirche in Deutschland im neunzehnten Jahrhundert 
vol. 4 (1901 and 1908); Lauchert, Biographisches Jahrbuch, vol. 
7 (1905)- (J. Hn.) 

LEDRU-ROLLIN, ALEXANDRE AUGUSTE (1807-1874), 
French politician, was the grandson of Nicolas Philippe Ledru, 
the celebrated quack doctor known as “ Comus ” under Louis 
XIV., and was born in a house that was once Scarron’s, at 
Fontenay-aux-Roses (Seine), on the 2nd of February 1807. He 
had just begun to practise at the Parisian bar before the revolu- 
tion of July, and was retained for the Republican defence in 
most of the great political trials of the next ten years. In 1838 
he bought for 330,000 francs Desire Dalloz’s place in the Court 
of Cassation. Fie was elected deputy for Le Mans in 1841 with 
hardly a dissentient voice; but for the violence of his electoral 
speeches he was tried at Angers and sentenced to four months’ 
imprisonment and a fine, against which he appealed successfully 
on a technical point. He made a rich and romantic marriage in 
1843, and in 1846 disposed of his charge at the Court of Cassation 
to give his time entirely to politics. He was now the recognized 
leader of the working-men of France. He had more authority 
in the country than in the Chamber, where the violence of his 
oratory diminished its effect. He asserted that the fortifications 
of Paris were directed against liberty, not against foreign invasion, 
and he stigmatized the law of regency (1842) as an audacious 
usurpation. Neither from official Liberalism nor from the press 
did he receive support; even the Republican National was 
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opposed to him because of his championship of labour. He 
therefore founded La Riforme in which * to : advance his propa- 
ganda. Between Ledru-Rollin and Odilon Barrot with the other 
chiefs of the “ dynastic Left ” there were acute differences, 
hardly dissimulated even during the temporary- alliance which 
produced the campaign of the banquets. It was the speeches 
of Ledru-Rollin and Louis Blanc at working-men’s banquets in 
Lille, Dijon and Chalons that really heralded the revolution. 
Ledru-Rollin prevented the appointment of the duchess of 
Orleans as regent in 1848. He and Lamartine held the tribune 
in the Chamber of Deputies until the Parisian populace stopped 
serious discussion by. invading the Chamber. He was minister 
of the interior in the provisional government, and was also a 
member of the executive committee ?• appointed by the Con- 
stituent Assembly, from which Louis: Blanc and the extremists 
were excluded. At the crisis of the 15th. of May he definitely 
sided with Lamartine and the party of order against the pro- 
letariat. Henceforward his position was a difficult one. He 
never regained his influence, with the working classes, who 
considered they had been betrayed;; but to his short ministry 
belongs the credit of the establishment of a working system of 
universal suffrage. At the presidential election in December 
he was put forward as the -Socialist candidate, but secured only 
370,000 votes. His opposition to the policy of President Louis 
Napoleon, especially his Roman policy, led to his moving the 
impeachment of the president and his ministers. The motion 
was defeated, and next day (June 13, 1849) he headed what he 
called a peaceful demonstration, and his enemies armed insurrec- 
tion. He himself escaped to London where he joined the execu- 
tive of the revolutionary committee of Europe, with Kossuth and 
Mazzini among his colleagues. He was accused of complicity 
in' ; an obscure attempt (1857) against the life of Napoleon III., 
and condemned in his absence to deportation, fimile Ollivier 
removed the exceptions from the general amnesty in 1870, and 
Ledru-Rollin returned to France after twenty years of exile. 
Though elected in 1871 in three departments he refused to sit in 
the National Assembly, and took no serious part in politics 
until 1874 when he was returned to the Assembly as member for 
Vaucluse. He died on the 31st of December of that year. 

Under Louis Philippe he made large contributions to French 
jurisprudence, editing the Journal du palais , 1791-1837 (27 vols., 
1837), and 1837-1847 (17 vols.), with a commentary Repertoire general 
de la jurisprudence frangaise (8 vols., 1843-1848), the introduction to 
which was written by himself. His later writings were political in 
Character. See Ledru-Rollin , ses discours et ses Merits politiques 
(2 vols., Paris, 1879), edited by his widow; 

LEDYARD, JOHN (1751-1789), American traveller, was born 
in Groton, Connecticut, U.S.A. After vainly trying law and 
theology, Ledyard adopted a seaman’s life, and, coming to 
London, was engaged as corporal of marines by Captain Cook 
for his third voyage (1776). On his return (1778) Ledyard had 
to give up to the Admiralty his copious journals, but afterwards 
published, from memory, a meagre narrative Of his experiences — ; 
herein giving the only account of Cook’s death by an eye-witness 
(Hartford, U.S.A., 1783). He continued in the British service 
till 1782, when he escaped, off Long Island. In 1784 he revisited 
Europe, to organize an expedition to the American North-West. 
Having failed in his attempts, he decided to reach his goal by 
travelling across Europe and Asia. Baffled in his hopes of 
crossing the Baltic on the ice (Stockholm to Abo), he walked 
tight round from Stockholm to St Petersburg, where he arrived 
barefoot and penniless (March 1787). Here he made friends with 
Pallas and others, and accompanied Dr Brown, a Scotch physician 
in the Russian service, to Siberia. Ledyard left Dr Brown at 
Barnaul, went on to Tomsk and Irkutsk, visited Lake Baikal, 
and descended the Lena to Yakutsk (i8th of September 1787). 
With Captain Joseph Billings, whom he had known on Cook’s 
M Resolution,” he returned to Irkutsk, Where he was arrested, 
deported to the Polish f rontier ■ and banished from Russia for 
ever. Reaching Lbiidon, he was engaged by Sir Joseph Banks 
and the' African Association to explore overland routes from 
Alexandria to the Niger, but hr Cairo he succumbed to a dose 
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! of vitriol (17-th of January 1789). Though a born explorer, 
little resulted from his immense but ill-directed activities. 

See Memoirs of the Life and Travels of John Ledyard, by Tared 
Sparks (1828). 

LEE, ANN (1736-1784), English religious visionary, was born in 
Manchester, where she was first a factory hand and afterwards a 
cook. She is remembered by her connexion with the sect known as 
Shakers ( q.v .). She died at Watervliet, ne'ar Albany, New York. 

LEE, ARTHUR (1740-1792), American diplomatist, brother 
of Richard Henry Lee, was born at Stratford, Westmoreland 
county, Virginia, on the 20th of December 1740. He was 
educated at Eton, studied medicine at Edinburgh, practised as 
a physician in Williamsburg, Virginia, read law at the Temple, 
London, in 1766-1770, and practised law in London in 1770-1776. 
He was an intimate of John Wilkes, whom he aided in one of his 
London campaigns. In 1770-1775 he served as London agent 
for Massachusetts, second to Benjamin Franklin, whom he 
succeeded in 1775. At that time he had shown great ability as 
a pamphleteer, having published in London The Monitor (1768), 
seven essays previously printed in Virginia; The Political 
Detection: or the Treachery and Tyranny, of Administration , both 
at Home and Abroad (1770), signed “ Junius Americanus and 
An Appeal to the Justice and Interests of the People of Great 
Britain in the Present Disputes with America (1774), signed 
“ An Old Member of Parliament.” In December 1775 the 
Committee of Secret Correspondence of Congress chose him its 
European agent principally for the purpose of ascertaining the 
views of France, Spain, and other European countries regarding 
the war between the colonies and Great Britain. In October 
1776 he was appointed, upon the refusal of Jefferson, on the 
commission with Franklin and Silas Deane to negotiate a treaty 
of alliance, amity and commerce with France, and also to 
negotiate with other European governments. His letters to 
Congress, in which he expressed his suspicion of Deane’s business 
integrity and criticized his accounts, resulted in Deane’s recall; 
and other letters impaired the confidence of Congress in Franklin, 
of whom he was especially jealous. Early in 1777 he went to 
Spain as American commissioner, but received no official 
recognition, was not permitted to proceed farther than Burgos, 
and accomplished nothing; until the appointment of Jay, 
however, he. continued to act as commissioner to Spain, held 
various coherences with the Spanish minister in Paris, and in 
January 1778 secured a promise of a loan of 3,000,000 livres, 
only a small part of which (some 170,000 livres) was paid. In 
June 1777 he went to Berlin, where, as in Spain, he was not 
officially recognized. Although he had little to do with the 
negotiations, he signed with Franklin and Deane in February 
1778 the treaties between the United States and France. Having 
become unpopular at the courts of France and Spain, Lee was 
recalled in 1779, and returned to the United States in September 
1780. He was a member of the Virginia House of Delegates in 
1781 and a delegate to the Continental Congress in 1782-1785. 
With Oliver Wolcott and Richard Butler he negotiated a treaty 
with the Six Nations, signed at Fort Stanwix on the 22nd of 
October 1784, and with George Clark and Richard Butler a 
treaty with the Wyandot, Delaware, Chippewa and Ottawa 
Indians, signed at Ft. McIntosh on the 21st of January 1785.. 
He was a member of the treasury board in 1784-1789. He 
strongly opposed the constitution, and after its adoption retired 
to his estate at Urbana, Virginia, where he died on the 12th of 
December 1792. 

See R. H. Lee, Life of Arthur Lee (2 vols., Boston, 1829), and C. H. 
Lee, A Vindication of Arthur Lee (Richmond, Virginia,- 1894), both 
partisan. Much of Lee’s correspondence is to be found in Wharton’s 
Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspondence (Washington, 1889). 
Eight volumes of Lee’s MSS. in the Harvard University Library are 
described and listed in Library of Harvard University , Bibliographical 
Contributions , No. 8 (Cambridge, 1882). 

LEE, FITZHUGH (1835-1905), American cavalry general; 
was born at Clermont, in Fairfax county, Virginia, on the 19th 
of November 1835. He was the grandson of “Light Horse 
Harry” Lee, and the nephew of Robert E. Lee. His father, 
Sydney Smith Lee, was a fleet captain under Commodore Perry 
in Japanese waters and rose to the rank of commodore; his 


mother was a daughter of George Mason. Graduating from 
West Point in 1856, he was appointed to the 2nd Cavalry, 
which was commanded by Colonel Albert Sidney Johnston, 
and in which his uncle, Robert E. Lee, was lieutenant-colonel. 
As a cavalry subaitern he distinguished himself by his gallant 
conduct in actions with the Comanches in Texas, and was severely 
wounded in 1859. In May i860 he was appointed instructor 
of cavalry at West Point, but resigned on the secession of 
Virginia. Lee was at once employed in the organization of the 
forces of the South, and served at first as a staff officer to General 
R. S. Ewell, and afterwards, from September 1861, as lieutenant- 
colonel, and from April 1862 as colonel of the First Virginia 
Cavalry in the Army of Northern Virginia. He became brigadier- 
general on General J. E. B. Stuart’s recommendation on the. 
25th of July 1862, and served under that general throughout 
the Virginian campaigns of 1862 and 1863, becoming major- 
general on the 3rd of September 1863. He conducted the cavalry 
action of Beverly Ford (17th March 1863) with skill and success. 
In the Wilderness and Petersburg campaigns he was constantly 
employed as a divisional commander under Stuart, and, after 
Stuart’s death, under General Wade Hampton. He took part 
in Early’s campaign against Sheridan in the Shenandoah Valley, 
and at Winchester (19th Sept. 1864) three horses were shot under 
him and he was severely wounded. On General Hampton’s 
being sent to assist General Joseph E. Johnston in North 
Carolina, the command of the whole of General Lee’s cavalry 
devolved upon Fitzhugh Lee early in 1865, but the surrender 
of Appomattox followed quickly upon the opening of the 
campaign. Fitzhugh Lee himself led the last charge of the 
Confederates on the 9th of April that year at Farmville. 

After the war he devoted himself to farming in Stafford 
county, Virginia, ahd was conspicuous in his efforts to reconcile 
the Southern people to the issue of the war, which he regarded as 
a final settlement of the questions at issue. In 1875 he attended 
the Bunker Hill centenary at Boston, Mass., and delivered a 
remarkable address. In 1885 he was a member of the board of 
visitors of West’ Point, and from 1886 to 1890 was governor of 
Virginia. In April 1896 he was appointed by President Cleveland 
consul-general at Havana, with duties of a diplomatic and 
military character added to the usual consular business. In this 
post (in which he was retained by President McKinley) he was 
from the first called upon to deal with a situation of great diffi- 
culty, which culminated with the destruction of the “ Maine ” (see 
Spanish- American War) . Upon the declaration of war between 
Spain and the United States he re-entered the army. He was 
one of the three ex- Confederate general officers who were made 
major-generals of United States Volunteers. Fitzhugh Lee 
commanded the VII. army corps, but took no part in the actual 
operations in Cuba. He was military governor of Havana and 
Pinar del Rio in 1899, subsequently commanded the department 
of the Missouri, and retired as a brigadier-general U.S. Army 
in 1901. He died in Washington on the 28th of April 1905. 
He wrote Robert E. Lee (1894) in the “ Great Commanders ” 
series, and Cuba’s Struggle Agairist Spain (1899). 

LEE, GEORGE ALEXANDER (1802-1851), English musician, 
was born in London, the son of Henry Lee, a pugilist and inn- 
keeper. He became “ tiger ” to Lord Barrymore, and his singing 
led to his being educated for the musical profession. After 
appearing as a tenor at the theatres in Dublin and London, 
he joined in producing opera at the Tottenham Street theatre 
in 1829, and afterwards Was connected with musical productions 
at Drury Lane and Covent Garden. He married Mrs Waylett, 
a popular singer. Lee composed music for a number of plays, 
and also many songs, including the popular “ Come where the 
Aspens quiver,” and for a short time had a music-selling business 
in the Quadrant. He died on the 8th of October 1851. 

LEE, HENRY (1756-1818), American general, called “ Light 
Horse Harry,” was born near Dumfries, Virginia, on the 29th 
of January 1756. His father was first cousin to Richard Henry 
Lee. With a view to a legal career he graduated (1773) at 
Princeton, but soon afterwards, on the outbreak of the War of 
independence, he became an officer in the patriot forces. He 


served with great distinction under Washington, and in 1778 
was promoted major and given the command of a small irregular 
corps, with which he won a great reputation as a leader of light 
troops. His services on the outpost line of the army earned for 
him the soubriquet of “ Light Horse Harry.” His greatest 
exploit was the brilliant surprise of Paulus Hook, N.J., on the 
19th of August 1779; for this feat he received a gold medah 
a reward given to no other officer below general’s rank in the 
whole war. He was promoted lieutenanUcolonel 1 7 80, and sent 
with a picked corps of dragoons to the southern theatre of 
war. Here he rendered invaluable services in victory and defeat, 
notably at Guilford Court House, Camden and Eutaw Springs. 
He was present at Cornwallis’s surrender ait Yorktown, and after- 
wards left the army owing to ill-health. From 1786 to 1788 he 
was a delegate to the Confederation Congress, and in the last- 
named year in the Virginia convention he favoured the adoption 
of the Federal constitution. From 1789 to 1791 he served in 
the General Assembly, and from 1791 to 1794 was governor of 
Virginia. In 1794 Washington sent him to help in the suppres- 
sion of the “ Whisky Insurrection ” in western Pennsylvania. 
A new county of Virginia was named after him during his 
governorship. He was a major-general in 1798-1800. From 
1799 to 1801 he served in Congress. He delivered the address 
on the death of Washington which contained the famous phrase, 
“ first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen.” Soon after the War of 1812 broke out, Lee, 
While helping to resist the attack of a mob on his friend, A. C. 
Hanson, editor of the Baltimore Federal Republican , which had 
opposed the war, received grave injuries, from which he never 
recovered. He died at the house of General Nathanael Greene 
on Cumberland Island, Georgia, on the 25th of March 1818. 

Lee wrote valuable Memoirs of the War in the Southern Department 
(1812; 3rd ed., with memoir by Robert E. Lee, 1869). 

LEE, JAMES PRINCE (1804-1869), English divine, was born 
in London on the 28th of July 1804, and was educated at St 
Paul’s school and at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he dis- 
played exceptional ability as a classical scholar. After taking 
orders in 1830 he served under Thomas Arnold at Rugby school, 
and in 1838 was appointed head-master of King Edward’s 
school, Birmingham, where he had among his pupils E. W- 
Benson, J. B. Lightfoot and B. F. Westcott. In 1848 -Lord 
John Russell nominated him as first bishop of the newly-com- 
stituted see of Manchester. His pedagogic manner bore somer 
what irksomely on his clergy. He is best remembered for 
his splendid work in church extension; during his twenty-one 
years’ tenure of the see he consecrated 130 churches. He took 
a foremost part in, founding the Manchester free library, and 
bequeathed his own valuable collection of books to Owens 
College. He died on the 24th of December 1869. 

A memorial sermon was preached by Archbishop E. W. Benson, 
and was published with biographical details by J. F. Wickenden and 
others. . ' 

LEE, NATHANIEL (c. 1653-1692), English dramatist, son of 
Dr Richard Lee, a Presbyterian divine, was born probably in 
1653. His father was rector of Hatfield, and held many prefer- 
ments under the Commonwealth. He was chapUin to General 
Monk, afterwards duke of Albemarle, and after the Restoration 
he conformed to the Church of England, abjuring his former 
opinions, especially his approval of Charles I.’s execution. 
Nathaniel Lee was educated at Westminster school, and ’ at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, taking his B.A. degree in 1668. 
Coming to London under the patronage j it is said, of the duke 
of Buckingham, he tried to earn his living as an actor, but though 
he was an admirable reader, his acute stage fright made acting 
impossible. His earliest play, N tiro. Emperor of Rome , was acted 
in 1675 at Drury Lane. Two tragedies written in rhymed 
heroic couplets, in imitation of Dryden, followed in 1676-— 
Sophonisba, or Hannibal's Overthrow and Gloriana , or the Court 
of Augustus Caesar. Both are extravagant in design and treaU 
ment. ; Lee made his reputation in 1677 with a blank verse 
tragedy, The Rival Queens, or the Death of Alexander the Great. 
The play, which treats of the jealousy of Alexander’s first wife, 
Roxana, fot his second wife, Statira, was, in spite of mue^ 
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bombast, a favourite on the English stage down to the days of 
Edmund Kean. Mithridates , King of Pontus (acted 1678), 
Theodosius , or the Force of Love (acted 1680), Caesar Borgia 
(acted 1680) — an imitation of the worst blood and thunder 
Elizabethan tragedies — Lucius Junius Brutus , Father of His 
Country (acted 1681), and Constantine the Great (acted 1684) 
followed. The Princess of Cleve (1681) is a gross adaptation of 
Madame de La Fayette’s exquisite novel of that name. The 
Massacre of Paris (published 1690) was written about this time. 
Lee had given offence at court by his Lucius Junius Brutus , 
which had been suppressed after its third representation for some 
lines on Tarquin’s character that were taken to be a reflection on 
Charles II. He therefore joined with Dryden, who had already 
admitted him as a collaborator in an adaptation of Oedipus , 
in The Duke of Guise (1683), a play which directly advocated 
the Tory point of view. In it part of the Massacre of Paris 
was incorporated. Lee was now thirty years of age, and had 
already achieved a considerable reputation. But he had lived 
in the dissipated society of the earl of Rochester and his associates, 
and imitated their excesses. As he grew more disreputable, 
his patrons neglected him, and in 1684 his mind was completely 
unhinged. He spent five years in Bethlehem Hospital, and 
recovered his health. He died in a drunken fit in 1692, and was 
buried in St Clement Danes, Strand, on the 6th of May. 

Lee’s Dramatic Works were published in 1784. In spite of their 
extravagance, they contain many passages of great beauty. 

LEE, RICHARD HENRY (1732-1794), American statesman 
and orator, was born at Stratford, in Westmoreland county, 
Virginia, on the 20th of January 1732, and was one of six dis- 
tinguished sons of Thomas Lee (d. 1750), a descendant of an 
old Cavalier family, the first representative of which in America 
was Richard Lee, who was a member of the privy council, and 
early in the reign of Charles I. emigrated to Virginia. Richard 
Henry Lee received an academic education in England, then 
spent a little time in travel, returned to Virginia in 1752, having 
come into possession of a fine property left him by his father, 
and for several years applied himself to varied studies. When 
twenty-five he was appointed justice of the peace of Westmore- 
land county, and in the same year was chosen a member of the 
Virginia House of Burgesses, in which he served from 1758 to 
1775. He kept a diffident silence during two sessions, his first 
speech being in strong opposition to slavery, which he proposed 
to discourage and eventually to abolish, by imposing a heavy 
tax on all further importations. He early allied himself with 
the Patriot or Whig element in Virginia, and in the years immedi- 
ately preceding the War of Independence was conspicuous as an 
opponent of the arbitrary measures of the British ministry. 
In 1768, in a letter to John Dickinson of Pennsylvania, he sug- 
gested a private correspondence among the friends of liberty 
in the different colonies, and in 1773 he became a member of the 
Virginia Committee of Correspondence. 

Lee was one of the delegates from Virginia to the first Con- 
tinental Congress at Philadelphia in 1774, and prepared the 
address to the people of British' America, and the second address 
to the people of Great Britain, which are among the most 
effective papers of the time. In accordance with instructions 
given by the Virginia House of Burgesses, Lee introduced in 
Congress, on the 7th of June 1776, the following famous resolu- 
tions: (1) “ that these united colonies are, and of right ought 
to be, free and independent states, that they are absolved from 
all allegiance to the British crown, and that all political con- 
nexion between them and the state of Great Britain is, and ought 
to be, totally dissolved (2) “ that it is expedient to take the 
most effectual measures for forming foreign alliances”; and 
(3) “ that a plan of confederation be prepared and transmitted 
to the respective colonies for their consideration and approba- 
tion.” After debating the first of these resolutions for three 
days, Congress resolved that the further consideration of if 
should be postponed until the 1st of July, but that a committee 
should be appointed to prepare a declaration of independence. 
The illness of Lee’s wife prevented him from being a member of 
that committee, but his first resolution was adopted on the 2nd 
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of July, and the Declaration of Independence, prepared princi- 
pally by Thomas Jefferson, was adopted two days later. Lee 
was in Congress from 1774 to 1786, and was especially prominent 
in connexion with foreign affairs. He was a member of the 
Virginia House of Delegates in 1777, 1780-1784 and 1786-1787; 
was in Congress again from 1784 to 1787, being president in 1784- 
1786; and was one of the first United States senators chosen 
from Virginia after the adoption of the Federal constitution. 
Though strongly opposed to the adoption of that' constitution, 
owing to what he regarded as its dangerous infringements upon 
the independent power of the states, he accepted the place 
of senator in hope of bringing about amendments, and proposed 
the Tenth Amendment in substantially the form in which it 
was adopted. He became a warm supporter of Washington’s 
administration, and his prejudices against the constitution were 
largely removed by its working in practice. He retired from 
public life in 1792, and died at Chantilly, in Westmoreland 
county, on the 19th of June 1794. 

See the Life (Philadelphia, 1825), by his grandson, R. H. Lee; and 
Letters (New York, 1910), edited by J. C. Ballagh. 

His brother, William Lee (1739-1795), was a diplomatist 
during the War of Independence. He accompanied his brother, 
Arthur Lee (q.v,), to England in 1766 to engage in mercantile 
pursuits, joined the Wilkes faction, and in 1775 was elected 
an alderman of London, then a life-position. In April 1777, 
however, he received notice of his appointment by the Committee 
of Secret Correspondence in America to act with Thomas Morris 
as commercial agent at Nantes. He went .to Paris and became 
involved in his brother’s opposition to Franklin and Deane. In 
May 1777 Congress chose William Lee commissioner to the courts 
of Vienna and Berlin, but he gained recognition at neither. 
In September 1778, however, while at Aix-la-Chapelle, he 
negotiated a plan of a treaty with Jan de Neufville, who 
represented Van Berckel, pensionary of Amsterdam. It was a 
copy of this proposed treaty which, on falling into the hands of 
the British on the capture of Henry Laurens, the duly appointed 
minister to the Netherlands, led to Great Britain’s declaration 
of war against the Netherlands in December 1780. Lee was 
recalled from his mission to Vienna and Berlin in June 1779, 
without being required to return, to America. He resigned his 
post as an alderman of London in January 1780, and returned 
to Virginia about 1784. 

S ee Letters of William Lee, edited by W. C. Ford (Brooklyn, 1891). 

Another brother, Francis Lighteoot Lee (1734-1797), 
was a member of the Virginia House of Burgesses in 1770-1775. 
In 1775-1779 he was a delegate ‘to the Continental Congress, 
and as such signed the Declaration of Independence. He served 
on the committee which drafted the Articles of Confederation, 
and contended that there should be no treaty of peace with 
Great Britain which did not grant to the United States both 
the right to the Newfoundland fisheries and the free navigation 
of the Mississippi. After retiring from Congress he served in 
1780-1782 in the Virginia Senate. 

LEE, ROBERT EDWARD (1807-1870), American soldier, 
general in the Confederate States army, was the youngest son 
of major-general Henry Lee, called “ Light Horse Harry.” He 
was born at Stratford, Westmoreland county, Virginia, on the 
19th of January 1807, and entered West Point in 1825, Graduat- 
ing four years later second in his class, he was given a, commission 
in the U.S. Engineer Corps. In 1831 he married Mary, daughter 
of G. W. P. Custis, the adopted son of Washington and the grand- 
son of Mrs Washington. In 1836 he became first lieutenant, 
and in 1838 captain. In this rank he took part in the Mexican 
War, repeatedly winning distinction for conduct and bravery. 
He received the brevets of major for Cerro Gordo, lieut.- 
colonel for Contreras-Churubusco and colonel for Chapultepee. 
After the war he was employed in engineer work at Washington 
and Baltimore, during which time, as before the war, he resided 
on the great Arlington estate, near Washington, which had come 
to him through his wife. In 1852 he was appointed super- 
intendent of West Point, and during his three years here he 
carried out many important changes in the academy. Under him 
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as cadets were his son G. W. Custis Lee, his nephew, Fitzhugh I 
Lee and J. E. B. Stuart, all of whom became general officers in 
the Civil War. In 1855 he was appointed as lieut. -colonel 
to the 2nd Cavalry, commanded by Colonel Sidney Johnston, 
with whom he served against the Indians of the Texas border. 
In 1859, while at Arlington on leave, he was summoned to com- 
mand the United States troops sent to deal with the John 
Brown raid on Harper’s Ferry. In March 1861 he was made 
colonel of the 1st U.S. Cavalry; but his career in the old army 
ended with the secession of Virginia in the following month. 
Lee was strongly averse to secession, but felt obliged to conform 
to the action of his own state. The Federal authorities offered 
Lee the command of the field army about to invade the 
South, which he refused. Resigning his commission, he made 
his way to Richmond and was at once made a major-general in 
the Virginian forces. A few weeks later he became a brigadier- 
general (then the highest rank) in the Confederate service. 

The military operations with which the great Civil War opened 
in 1861 were directed by President Davis and General Lee. 
Lee was personally in charge of the unsuccessful West Virginian 
operations in the autumn, and, having been made a full general 
on the 31st of August, during the winter he devoted his ex- 
perience as an engineer to the fortification and general defence 
of the Atlantic coast. Thence, when the well-drilled Army of 
the Potomac was about to descend upon Richmond, he was 
hurriedly recalled to Richmond. General Johnston was wounded 
at the battle of Fair Oaks (Seven Pines) on the 31st of May 1862, 
and General Robert E. Lee was assigned to the command of the 
famous Army of Northern Virginia which for the next three 
years “ carried the rebellion on its bayonets.” Little can be said 
of Lee’s career as a commander-in-chief that is not an integral 
part of the history of the Civil War. His first success was the 
“ Seven Days’ Battle ” (q.v.) in which he stopped McClellan’s 
advance; this was quickly followed up by the crushing defeat 
of the Federal army under Pope, the invasion of Maryland and 
the sanguinary and indecisive battle of the Ahtietam (q.v.). 
The year ended with another great victory at Fredericksburg 
( qv.) a Chancellorsville (see Wilderness), won against odds 
of two to one, and the great three days’ battle of Gettysburg 
(q.v.), where for the first time fortune turned decisively against 
the Confederates, were the chief events of 1863. In the autumn 
Lee fought a war of manoeuvre against General Meade. The 
tremendous struggle of 1864 between Lee and Grant included 
the battles of the Wilderness (q.v.), Spottsylvania, North Anna, 
Cold Harbor and the long siege of Petersburg (q.v.), in which, 
almost invariably, Lee was locally successful. But the steady 
pressure of his unrelenting opponent slowly wore down his 
strength. At last with not more than one man to oppose to 
Grant’s three he was compelled to break out of his Petersburg 
lines (April 1865). A series of heavy combats revealed his 
purpose, and Grant pursued the dwindling remnants of Lee’s 
army to the westward. Headed off by the Federal cavalry, 
and pressed closely in rear by Grant’s main body, General Lee 
had no alternative but to surrender. At Appomattox Court 
House, on the 9th of April, the career of the Army of Northern 
Virginia came to an end. Lee’s farewell order was issued on the 
following day, and within a few weeks the Confederacy was at 
an end. For a few months Lee lived quietly in Powhatan county, 
making his formal submission to the Federal authorities and 
urging on his own people acceptance of the new conditions. In 
August he was offered, and accepted, the presidency of Washing- 
ton College, Lexington (now Washington and Lee University), a 
post which he occupied until his death on the 12th of October 
1870 He was buried in the college grounds. 

For the events of Lee’s military career briefly indicated 
in this notice the reader is referred to the articles American 
Civil War, &c. By his achievements he won a high place 
amongst the great generals of history. Though hampered by 
lack of materials and by political necessities, his strategy was 
daring always, and he never hesitated to take the gravest risks. 
On the field of battle he was as energetic* in attack as -he was 
constant in defence, and his personal influence over the men 
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whom he led was extraordinary. No student of the American 
Civil War can fail to notice how the influence of Lee dominated 
the course of the struggle, and his surpassing ability was never 
more conspicuously shown than in the last hopeless stages of 
the contest. The personal history of Lee is lost in the history 
of the great crisis of America’s national life; friends and foes 
alike acknowledged the purity of his motives, the virtues of his 
private life, his earnest Christianity and the unrepining loyalty 
with which he accepted the ruin of his party. 

See A. L. Lon g, Memoirs of Robert E. Lee (New York, 1886) ; Fitzhugh 
Lee, General Lee (New York, 1894, “ Great Commanders ” series) ; 
R. A. Brock, General Robert E. Lee (Washington, 1904); R. E. Lee, 
Recollections and Letters of General R. E. Lee (London, 1904) ; H. A. 
White, Lee (“ Heroes of the Nations”) (1897) ; P. A. Bruce, Robert E. 
Lee (1907) ; T. N. Page, Lee (1909) ; W.H.Taylor, Four Years with Gen- 
eral Lee ; J. W. Jones, Personal Reminiscences of Robert E. Lee (1874). 

LEE (or Legh) ROWLAND (d. 1543), English bishop, belonged 
to a Northumberland family and was educated at Cambridge. 
Having entered the Church he obtained several livings owing 
to the favour of Cardinal Wolsey; after Wolsey’s fall he rose 
high in the esteem of Henry VIII. and of Thomas Cromwell, 
serving both king and minister in the business of suppressing 
the monasteries, and he is said to have celebrated Henry’s secret 
marriage with Anne Boleyn in January 1533. Whether this 
be so or not, Lee took part in preparing for the divorce pro- 
ceedings against Catherine of Aragon, and in January 1534 
he was elected bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, or Chester 
as the see was often called, taking at his consecration the new 
oath to the king as head of the English Church and not seeking 
confirmation from the pope. As bishop he remained in Henry’s 
personal service, endeavouring to establish the legality of his 
marriage with Anne, until May 1534, when he was appointed 
lord president of the council in the marches of Wales. At this 
time the Welsh marches were in a very disorderly condition. 
Lee acted in a stern and energetic fashion, holding courts, 
sentencing many offenders tp death and overcoming the hostility 
of the English border lords. After some years of hard and 
successful work in this capacity, “ the last survivor of the old 
martial prelates, fitter for' harness than for bishops’ robes, for 
a court of justice than a court of theology,” died at Shrewsbury 
in June 1 543. Many letters from Lee to Cromwell are preserved 
in the Record Office, London; these throw much light on the 
bishop’s career and on the lawless condition of the Welsh marches 
in his time. 

One of his contemporaries was Edward Lee ( c . 1482-1544) arch- 
bishop of York, famous lor his attack on Erasmus, who replied to 
him in his Epistolae aliquot eruditorum virorum. Like Rowland, 
Edward was useful to Henry VIII. in the master of the divorce of 
Catherine of Aragon, and was sent by the king on embassies to the 
emperor Charles V. and to Pope Clement VII. In 1531 he became 
archbishop of York, but he came under suspicion as one who dis- 
liked the king’s new position as head of the English Church. At 
Pontefract in 1536, during fhe Pilgrimage of Grace, the archbishop 
was compelled to join the rebels, but he did not sympathize with 
the rising and in 1539 he spoke in parliament in favour of the six 
articles of religion. Lee, who was the last archbishop of York to 
coin money, died on the 13th of September 1544. 

LEE, SIDNEY (1859- ), English man of letters, was bom 

in London on the 5th of December 1859. He was educated 
at the City of London school, and at Balliol College, Oxford, 
where he graduated in modern history in 1882. In the next 
year he became assistant-editor of the Dictionary of National 
Biography. In 1890 he was made joint-editor, and on the 
retirement of Sir Leslie Stephen in 1891 succeeded him as editor. 
He was himself a voluminous contributor to the work, writing 
some 800 articles, mainly on Elizabethan authors or statesmen. 
While he was still at Balliol he wrote two articles on Shake- 
spearian questions, which were printed in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, and in 1884 he published a book on Stratford-on-Avon. 
His article on Shakespeare in the fifty-first volume (1897) of the 
Dictionary of National Biography formed the basis of his Life 
of William Shakespeare (1898), which reached its fifth edition 
in 1905. Mr Lee edited in 1902 the Oxford facsimile edition of 
the first folio of Shakespeare’s Comedies, Histories and Tragedies , 
followed in 1902 and 1904 by supplementary volumes giving 
details of extant copies, and in 1906 by a complete edition of 
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Shakespeare’s Works. Besides editions of English classics his 
Works include a Life of Queen Victoria (1902), Great Englishmen 
of the Sixteenth Century (1904), based on his Lowell Institute 
lectures at Boston, Mass.* in 1963, and Shakespeare and the 
Modern Stage (1906), 

LEE, SOPHIA (1 750-1824), English novelist and dramatist, 
daughter of John Lee (d. ,1-781)-, actor and theatrical manager, 
was born in London. Her first piece, The Chapter of Accidents ,. 
a one-act-opera based on Diderot’s Pere de famille , was produced 
by George Column at the Haymarket Theatre on the 5th of 
August 1780. The proceeds, were spent in establishing a school 
at Bath, Where Miss Lee made a home for her sisters. Her 
subsequent productions included The Recess , or a Tale of other 
Times (1785), a historical romance; and Almeyda, Queen of 
Grenada (1796), a tragedy in blank verse; she also contributed 
tb her sister’s Canterbury Tales (1797). She died at her house 
near Clifton on the 13th of March 1824. 

Her sister, Harriet Lee (1757-1851), published in 1786 a 
novel Written in letters, The Errors of Innocence . Clara Lennox 
followed in 1797. Her chief work is the Canterbury Tales (1797— 
1865), a series of twelve stories which became very popular. 
Lord Byron dramatized one of the tales, “ Kruitzner,” as Werner, 
br the Inheritance. She died at Clifton on the ist of August 1,851. 

LEE, STEPHEN DILL (1833-1908), Confederate general in 
the American Civil War, Carrie of a family distinguished in the 
history of South Carolina, and was born at Charleston, S.C., 
on the 22nd of September 1833. Graduating from West Point 
iri 1854, he Served for seven years in the United States army 
and resigned in 1861 on the secession of South Carolina. He 
Was aide de camp to General Beauregard in the attack on Fort 
Sumter, and captain commanding a light battery in General 
Johnston’s army later in the year 1861. Thereafter, by succes- 
sive steps, each gained by distinguished conduct on the field 
of battle, he rose to the rank of brigadier-general in November 
1862, being ordered to take command of defences at Vicks- 
burg. He served at this place with great credit until its surrender 
to General Grant in July 1863, and^on becoming a prisoner of 
war, he was immediately exchanged and promoted major-general. 
His regimental service had been chiefly with artillery, but he 
had generally worked with and at times commanded cavalry, 
and he Was now assigned to Command the troops of that arm 
in the south-western theatre of war. After harassing, as far 
as his limited numbers permitted, the advance of Sherman’s 
column on Meridian, he took General Polk’s place as commander 
of the department of Mississippi. In June 1864, on Hood’s 
promotion to command the Army of Tennessee, S. D. Lee was 
made a lieutenant-general arid' assigned to command Hood’s 
old corps in that army. He fought at Atlanta and Jonesboro 
and in the skirmishing and manoeuvring along middle 
Tennessee which ended in the great crisis of Nashville and the 
•■ March to the Sea.” Lee’s corps accompanied Hood in the 
bold advance to Nashville, and fought in the battles of Franklin 
and Nashville, after which, in the rout of the Confederate army 
Lee 'kept his troops closed up and well in hand, and for three 
consecutive days formed the fighting rearguard of the otherwise 
disintegrated army. Lee was himself wounded, but did not 
give up the command until an organized rearguard took over 
the post of danger. On recovery he joined General J. E. Johnston 
in North Carolina, and he surrendered with Johnston in April 
1865. After the war he settled in Mississippi, which was his 
wife’s state and during the greater part of the war his own 
territorial command, and devoted; himself to planting. He 
was president of the Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Mississippi from 1880 to 1899, took some part in state politics 
and was an active member— at the time of his death commander- 
in-chief- — of the “ United Confederate Veterans ” society, tie 
died at Vicksburg on the 28th of May 1908. 

LEE, a, township of Berkshire , county, in western Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.-A. Pop. (.1900) 3596; U905) 3972; (1910)4106. 
The township is, traversed by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford railway, covers all area of 22% sq* m., and includes t.he 
Village of Lee, 10 im S. of Pittsfield, East Lee, adjoining it on 
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the S.E., and South Lee, about 3 m. to the S.W. Lee and South 
Lee are on, and East Lee is near, the Housatonic river. The 
eastern part of the. township is generally hilly, reaching a maxi- 
mum altitude of about 2200 ft., and there are two considerable 
bodies of water — Laurel Lake in the N.W. (partly in Lenox) 
and Goose Pond, in the S.E. (partly in Tyringham). The 
region is healthy as Well as beautiful, and is much frequented as a 
summer resort* Memorial Hall was built in memory of the 
soldiers from Lee who died during the Civil War. The chief 
manufactures are paper and wire, and from the quarries near the 
village of Lee is obtained an excellent quality of marble; these 
quarries furnished the marble for the extension of the Capitol 
at Washington, for St Patrick’s cathedral in New York City 
and for the Lee High School and the Lee Public Library (1908). 
Lime is quarried in the township. Lee was formerly a paper- 
manufacturing place of great importance. The first paper mill 
in the township was built in South Lee in 1806, and for a time 
more paper was made in Lee than in’ any other place in the 
United States; the Housatonic Mill in Lee was probably the first 
(1867) in the United States to manufacture paper from wood pulp. 

The first settlement within the present township of Lee was 
made in 1760. The township was formed from parts of Great 
Barrington and Washington, was incorporated in 1777 and was 
named in honour of General Charles Lee (1731-1782). In the 
autumn of 1786 there was an encounter near the village of East 
Lee between about 250 adherents of Daniel Shays (many of them 
from Lee township) and a body of state troops under General 
John Paterson, wherein the Shays contingent paraded a bogus 
cannon (made of a yarn beam) with such effect that the state 
troops fled. , ; 

See Amory Gale, History of the Town of Lee (Lee, 1854), and Lee, 
The Centennial Celebration and Centennial History of the Town of 
Lee (Springfield, Mass., 1878), compiled by Charles M. Hyde ana 
Alexander Hyde. 

LEE. (1) (In 0 . Eng. hleo\ cf. the pronunciation lew-ward of 
“ leeward ”; the word appears in several Teutonic languages; 
cf. Dutch lij, Dan. lae), properly a shelter or protection, chiefly 
used as a nautical term for that side of a ship, land, &c., which 
is farthest from the wind, hence a “ lee shore,” land under the 
lee of a ship, i.e. one on which the wind blows directly and which 
is unsheltered. A ship is said to make “ leeway ’’ when she 
drifts laterally away from her course. (2) A word now always 
used in the plural “ lees,” meaning dregs, sediment, particularly 
of wine. It comes through the O. Fr. lie from a Gaulish Lat. lia , 
and is probably of Celtic origin. 

LEECH, JOHN (1817-1864), English caricaturist, was born in 
London on the 29th of August 1817. His father, a native of 
Ireland, was the landlord of the London Coffee House on Ludgate 
Hill, “a man,” on the testimony of those who knew him, “of 
fine culture, a profound Shakespearian, and a thorough gentle- 
man.” His mother was descended from the family of the 
famous Richard Bentley. It was from his father that Leech 
inherited his skill with the pencil, which he began to use at a 
very early age. When he was only three, he was discovered by 
Flaxman, who had called on his parents, seated on his mother’s 
knee, drawing with much gravity. The sculptor pronounced 
his sketch to be wonderful, adding, “ Do not let him be cramped 
with lessons in drawing; let his genius follow its own bent; he 
will astonish the World an advice which was strictly followed. 
A mail-coach, done when he was six years old, is already full 
of surprising vigour and variety in its galloping, horses; Leech 
was educated at Charterhouse, where Thackeray, his lifelong 
friend, was his schoolfellow, and at sixteen he began to study for 
the medical profession at St Bartholomew’s Hospital, where he 
won praise for the accuracy and beauty of his anatomical draw- 
ings. He was then placed under a Mr Whittle, an eccentric 
practitioner, the original of “ Rawkins ” in Albert Smith’s 
Adventures of Mr Ledbury , and * afterwards under Dr John 
Cockle; but gradually the true bent of the youth’s mind asserted 
itself, and he drifted into the artistic profession. He was eighteen 
when his first designs were published, a quarto of four pages, 
entitled Etchings and Sketchings by A. Pen , Esq., comic character 
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studies from the London streets Then he drew some political 
lithographs, did rough , sketches for Bell’s Life , produced an 
exceedingly popular parody on Mulready’s postal envelope, and, 
on the death of Seymour, applied unsuccessfully to illustrate 
the Pickwick Papers. In 1840 Leech began his contributions 
to, the magazines with a series of etchings in Bentley’s Miscellany , 
where Gruikshank had published his splendid plates to Jack 
Sheppard and Oliver Twist , and was illustrating Guy Fawkes in 
sadly feebler fashion. In company with the elder master Leech 
designed for the Ingoldsby Legends and Stanley Thorn , and till 
1847 produced many independent series of etchings. These 
cannot be ranked with his best- work; their technique is exceed- 
ingly imperfect; they are rudely bitten, with the light and shade 
out of relation; and we never feel that they express the artist’s 
individuality, the Richard Savage plates, for instance, being 
strongly reminiscent of Gruikshank, and “ The Dance at Stamford 
Hall ” of Hablot Browne. In 1845 Leech illustrated St Giles and 
St James in Douglas Jerrold’s newly started Shilling Magazine , 
with plates more vigorous and accomplished than those in Bentley , 
but! it is in subjects of a somewhat later date, and especially in 
those lightly etched and meant to be printed with colour, that 
we see the artist’s best powers with the needle and the acid. 
Among such of his designs are four charming plates to Dickens’s 
Christinas Carol (1844), the broadly humorous etchings in the 
Comic History of England (18^7-1848), and the still finer illustraT 
tions to the Comic History of Rome (1 8 5 2) 1 — -which last, particu- 
larly in its minor .woodcuts, shows some exquisitely graceful 
touches , as witness the fair faces that rise from the surging water 
in . “ Cloelia and her Companions Escaping from the Etruscan 
Camp.” Among the other , etchings which deserve very special 
reference are those in Young Master Troublesome or Master 
Tacky’ s Holidays , and the frontispiece to Hints on Life, or How 
to Rise in Society (1845)— a series of minute subjects linked 
gracefully together by coils of smoke, illustrating the various 
ranks and conditions of men, one of them — the doctor by his 
patient’s bedside — almost equalling in vivacity and precision 
the best of Cruikshank’s similar scenes. Then in the ’fifties 
we have the numerous etchings of sporting scenes, contributed, 
together with woodcuts, to the Handley Cross novels. 

Turning to Leech’s lithographic work, we have, in 1841, the 
Portraits of the Children of the Mobility, an important series dealing 
with the humorous and pathetic aspects of London street Arabs, 
which were afterwards so often and so effectively to employ the 
artist’s pencil. Amid all the squalor which they depict, they are 
full of individual beauties in the delicate or touching expression 
of a face, in the graceful turn of a limb. The book is scarce in its 
original, form, but in 1875 two reproductions of the outline 
sketches for the designs were published— a lithographic issue 
of the whole series, and a finer photographic transcript of six 
of the subjects, which is more valuable than even the finished 
illustrations of 1841, in which; the added light and shade is 
frequently spotty and ineffective, and the lining itself has not the 
freedom which we find in some of Leech’s other lithographs, 
notably in the Fly Leaves, published at the Punch office, and in 
the inimitable subject of the nuptial couch of the Caudles, which 
also appeared, in woodcut form, as a political cartoon, with Mrs 
Caudle, personated by Brougham, disturbing by untimely 
loquacity the slumbers of the lord chancellor, whose haggard 
cheek rests on the woolsack for pillow. 

But it was in work for the wood-engravers that. Leech was 
most prolific and individual. Among the earlier of such designs 
are the illustrations to the Comic English and Latin Grammars 
( 1 840) , to Written Caricatures (1841), to Hood’s Comic Annual, 
(1842), and to Albert Smith’s Wassail Bowl (1843), subjects, 
mainly of a small vignette size, transcribed with the best skill 
of such woodcutters as Orriri Smith, and not, like the larger and 
later Punch illustrations, cut at speed by several engravers 
working at once on the subdivided block. It was in 1841 that 
Leech’s connexion with Punch begpi, a connexion which sub- 
sisted till his death on the 29th of October 1864, and resulted 
ip the production of the best-known and most admirable of his 
designs. His first contribution appeared in the; issue of the 7th 


of August, a full-page illustration— entitled “ Foreign Affairs 
of character studies from the neighbourhood of Leicester Square. 
His cartoons deal at first mainly with social subjects, and are 
rough, and imperfect in execution, but gradually their method 
gains in power and their subjects become more distinctly political, 
and by x 849 the artist is strong enough to produce the splendidly 
humorous national personification which appears in “ Disraeli 
Measuring the British Lion.” About 1845 we have the first of 
that long series of half-page and quarter-page pictures of life 
and manners, executed with a hand as gentle as it was skilful, 
containing, as Ruskin has said, “ admittedly the finest definition 
and natural history Of the classes of our society, the kindest 
and subtlest analysis of its foibles, the tenderest flattery of its 
pretty and well-bred ways,” which has yet appeared. In addition 
to his work for the weekly issue of Punch, Leech contributed 
largely to the Punch almanacks and pocket-books, to Once a 
Week ixom 1859 till 1862, to the Illustrated London News, where 
some of his largest and best sporting scenes appeared, and to 
innumerable novels and miscellaneous volumes besides, of which 
it is only necessary to specify A Little Tour in Ireland (1859),. 
which is noticeable as showing the artist’s treatment of pure 
landscape, r though it also contains some of his daintiest figure- 
pieces, like that of the wind-blown girl, standing on the summit 
of a pedestal, with the . swifts darting around her and the breadth 
of sea beyond. 

In 1862 Leech appealed to the public with a very successful 
exhibition of some of the most remarkable of his Punch drawings. . 
These were enlarged by a mechanical process, and coloured in 
oils by the artist himself, with the assistance and under the 
direction of his friend- J. E.; Millais. . 

Leech wps a singularly rapid and indefatigable worker. Dean 
Hole tells us, when he was his guest, “ I have known him send off 
from my house three finished drawings on the wood, designed, 
traced, and rectified, without much effort as it seemed, between 
breakfast and dinner/’ The best technical qualities of Leech’s 
art, his unerring precision, his unfailing vivacity in the use of the 
line, are seen most clearly in the first sketches for his woodcuts, and 
in the. more finished drawings made bn tracing-paper from these 
first outlines, before the chiaroscuro was added and the designs were 
transcribed by the engraver. Turning to the mental qualities of 
his art, it would be a mistaken criticism which ranked him as a 
comic draughtsman- , Like Hogarth he was a true humorist, a student 
of human life, though he observed humanity mainly in its whimsical 
aspects," ' ! 

“ Hitting all he saw with shafts 
With gentle satire, kin to charity, 

That harmed not,” . . . - ; 

The earnestness and gravity of moral purpose which is so constant 
a note in the work of Hogarth is indeed far less characteristic of 
Leech, but there are’ touches of pathos and of tragedy in such of 
the Punch designs as the “ Poor Man’s Friend ” (1845), and “ General 
Feyrier turned Trajtor ” (1855), and in “ The Queen of the Arena ” 
in the first volume of Once a Week, which are sufficient to prove 
that more solemn powers, for which his daily work afforded ho scope, 
lay dormant in their artist. The purity and manliness of Leech’s 
own character are impressed on his art. We find in it little of the 
exaggeration . and grotesqueness, and none -of the fierce political 
enthusiasm, of which the designs of Gillray are so full. Compared 
with that of his greaf contemporary George Gruikshank, his work 
is restricted both in Compass of subject and in artistic dexterity. 

Biographies iof Leech have been written by John Brown (1882), 
and Frith (1891) ;, see also “ John Leech’s Pictures of Life and 
Character,” by Thackeray, Quarterly. Review (December 1854).; 
letter by John Ruskin, ‘ Arrows of the Chdce, vol. i. p. 161 ; “ Un 
Humoriste Anglais/” by Ernest Chesneau , Gazette des Beaux Arts 

(1875). (J. M,G.) 

LEECH, the common name of members of the Hirudinea, 
a division of Chaetopod worms. It is doubtful whether the 
medicinal leech, Hirudo medicinalis, which is rarer in England 
than on the continent of Europe* or the horse leech, Aulastoma 
gulo, often confused with it, has the best right to the original pos-* 
session of this name. But at present the word “ leech ” is applied 
to every member of the group Hirudinea, for the general structure 
and classification of which see Chaetopoda. There are many 
genera and species of leeches, the exact definitions of which are 
still in need of a more complete survey. They occur in all parts 
of the world and are mostly aquatic, though sometimes terrestrial, 
ip habit, The aquatic forms frequent streams, ponds and 
; marshes, and the sea. The members of this group , are always 
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carnivorous or parasitic, and prey .upon both vertebrates - and 
invertebrates. In relation to their parasitic habit one or two 
suckers are always developed, the one at the anterior and the 
other at the posterior end of the body. In one subdivision of 
the leeches, the Gnathobdellidae , the mouth has three chitinous 
■jaws. which produce a triangular bite, though the action has been 
described as like that of a circular saw. Leeches without biting 
jaws possess a protrusible proboscis, and generally engulf their 
prey, as does the horse leech when it attacks earthworms. But 
some of them are also ectoparasites. The leech has been used 
in medicine from remote antiquity as a moderate blood-letter; 
and it is still so used, though more rarely than formerly. As 
unlicensed blood-letters, certain land-leeches are among the most 
unpleasant of parasites that can be encountered in a tropical 
jungle. A species of Haemadipsa of Ceylon attaches itself to 
the passer-by and draws blood with so little irritation that the 
sufferer is said to be aware of its presence only by the trickling 
from the wounds produced. Small leeches taken into the mouth 
with drinking-water may give rise to serious symptoms by attach- 
ing themselves to the fauces and neighbouring parts and thence 
sucking blood. The effects of these parasites have been mistaken 
for those of disease All leeches are very extensile and can 
contract the body to a plump, pear-shaped form, or extend 
it to a long and worm-like shape. They frequently progress 
after the fashion of a “ looper ” caterpillar, attaching themselves 
alternately by the anterior and the posterior sucker. Others 
swim with eel-like curves through the water, while one land-leech, 
at any rate, moves in a gliding way like a land Planarian, and 
leaves, also like the Planarian, a slimy trail behind it. Leeches 
are usually olive green to brown in colour, darker patches and 
spots being scattered over a paler ground. The marine parasitic 
leech Pontobdella is of a bright green, as is also the land-leech 
Trocheta . 

The term “ leech,” as an old English synonym for physician, 
is from a Teutonic root meaning “ heal,” and is etymologically 
distinct from the name (O. Eng. lyce) of the Hirudo , though 
the use of the one by the other has helped to assimilate the two 
words. (F. E. B.) 

LEEDS, THOMAS OSBORNE, ist Duke of (1631-1712), 
English statesman, commonly known also by his earlier title of 
earl of Danby, son of Sir Edward Osborne, Bart., of Kiveton, 
Yorkshire, was born in 1631. He was great-grandson of Sir 
Edward Osborne (d. 1591), lord mayor of London, who, according 
to the accepted account, while apprentice to Sir William Hewett, 
clothworker and lord mayor in 1559, made the fortunes of the 
family by leaping from London Bridge into the river and rescuing 
Anne (d. 1585), the daughter of his employer, whom he afterwards 
married. 1 Thomas Osborne, the future lord treasurer, succeeded 
to the. baronetcy and estates in Yorkshire on his father’s death 
in 1647, and after unsuccessfully courting his cousin Dorothy 
Osborne, married 'Lady Bridget Bertie, daughter of the earl of 
Lindsey. He was introduced to public life and to court by his 
neighbour in Yorkshire, George, 2nd duke of Buckingham, 
was elected M.P. for York in 1665, and gained the “ first step 
in his future rise ” by joining Buckingham in his attack on 
Clarendon in 1667. In 1668 he was appointed joint treasurer 
of the navy with Sir Thomas Lyttelton, and subsequently 
sole treasurer. He succeeded Sir William Coventry as com- 
missioner for the state treasury in 1669, and in 1673 was appointed 
a commissioner for the admiralty. He was created Viscount 
Osborne in the Scottish peerage on the 2nd of February 1673, 
and. a privy councillor on the 3rd of May. On the 19th of June, 
on the resignation of Lord Clifford, he was appointed lord treasurer 
and made Baron Osborne of Kiveton and Viscount Latimer in 
the peerage of England, while on the 27th of June 1674 he was 
created earl of Danby, when he surrendered his Scottish peerage 
of Osborne to his second son Peregrine Osborne. He was 
appointed the same year lord-lieutenant of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and in 1677 received the Garter. 

Danby was a statesman of very different calibre from the 

1 Chronicles of London Bridge , by R. Thomson (1827), 313, quoting 
Stow. 


leaders of the Cabal ministry, Buckingham and Arlington. His 
principal aim was no doubt the maintenance and increase of his 
own influence and party, but his ambition corresponded with 
definite political views. A member of the old cavalier party, 
a confidential friend and correspondent of the despotic Lauder- 
dale, he desired to strengthen the executive and the royal 
authority. At the same time he was a keen partisan of the 
established church, an enemy of both Roman Catholics and dis- 
senters, and an opponent of all toleration. In 1673 he opposed 
the Indulgence, supported the Test Act, and spoke against the 
proposal for giving relief to the dissenters. In June 1675 he 
signed the paper of advice drawn up by the bishops for the king, 
urging the rigid enforcement of the laws against the Roman 
Catholics, their complete banishment from the court, and the 
suppression of conventicles, 2 and a bill introduced by him impos- 
ing special taxes on recusants and subjecting Roman Catholic 
priests to imprisonment for life was only thrown out as too 
lenient because it secured offenders from the charge of treason. 
The same year he introduced a Test Oath by which all holding 
office or seats in either House of Parliament were to declare 
resistance to the royal power a crime, and promise to abstain 
from all attempts to alter the government of either church or 
state; but this extreme measure of retrograde toryism was 
successfully opposed by wiser statesmen. The king himself 
as a Roman Catholic secretly opposed and also doubted the 
wisdom and practicability of this'“ thorough ” policy of repression. 
Danby therefore ordered a return from every diocese of the 
numbers of dissenters, both Romanist and Protestant, in order 
by a proof of their insignificance to remove the royal scruples. 3 
In December 1676 he issued a proclamation for the suppression 
of coffee-houses because of the “ defamation of His Majesty’s 
Government ” # which took place in them, but this was soon 
withdrawn. In 1677, to secure Protestantism in case of a Roman 
Catholic succession, he introduced a bill by which ecclesiastical 
patronage and the care of the royal children were entrusted to 
the bishops; but this measure, like the other, was thrown out. 

In foreign affairs Danby showed a stronger grasp of essentials. 
He desired to increase English trade, credit and power abroad; 
He was a determined enemy both to Roman influence and to 
French ascendancy. He terminated the war with Holland in 
1674, and from that time maintained a friendly correspondence 
with William; while in 1677, after two years of tedious negotia- 
tions, he overcame all obstacles, and in spite of James’s opposi- 
tion, and without the knowledge of Louis XIV., effected the 
marriage between William and Mary that was the germ of the 
Revolution and the Act of Settlement. This national policy, 
however, could only be pursued, and the minister could only 
maintain himself in power, by acquiescence in the king’s personal 
relations with the king of France settled by the disgraceful 
Treaty of Dover in 1670, which included Charles’s acceptance 
of a pension, and bound him to a policy exactly opposite to 
Danby’s, one furthering French and Roman ascendancy. 
Though not a number of the Cabal ministry, and in spite of his 
own denial, Danby must, it would seem, have known of these 
relations after becoming lord treasurer. In any case, in 1676, 
together with Lauderdale alone, he consented to a treaty between 
Charles and Louis according to which the foreign policy of both 
kings was to be conducted in union, and Charles received an 
annual subsidy of £100,000. In 1678 Charles, taking advantage 
of the growing hostility to France in the nation and parliament, 
raised his price, and Danby by his directions demanded through 
Ralph Montagu (afterwards duke of Montagu) six million livres 
a year (£300,000) for three years. Simultaneously Danby 
guided through parliament a bill for raising money for a war 
against France; a league was concluded with Holland, and 
troops were actually sent there. That Danby, in spite of these 
compromising transactions, remained in intention faithful 
to the national interests, appears clearly from the hostility with 
which he was still regarded |py France. In 1676 he is described 

2 Cal . of St Pap . Dom. (1673-1675), p. 449. 

3 Letter of Morley, Bishop of Winchester, to Danby (June 10, 
1676). {Hist. MSS. Com. xi. Rep. pt. vii. 14.) 
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by Ruvigny to Louis XIV. as intensely antagonistic to France 
and French interests, and as doing his utmost to prevent the 
treaty of that year; 1 In 1678, on the rupture of relations 
between Charles and Louis, a splendid opportunity was afforded 
Louis of paying off old scores by disclosing Danby’s participation 
in the king’s demands for French gold. 

Every circumstance now conspired tp effect his fall. Although 
both abroad and at home his policy had generally embodied 
the wishes of the ascendant party in the state, Danby had never 
obtained the confidence of the nation. His character inspired 
no respect, and he could not reckon during the whole of his 
long career on the support of a single individual. Charles is 
said to have told him when he made him treasurer that he had 
only two friends in the world, himself and his own merit. 2 He 
was described to Pepys on his acquiring office as “ one of a broken 
sort of people that have not much to lose and therefore will 
venture all,” and as “ a beggar having £1100 or £1200 a year, 
but owes above £10,000.” His office brought him in £20,000 
a year, 3 and he was known to be making large profits by the sale 
of offices; he maintained his power by corruption and by 
jealously excluding from office men of high standing and ability. 
Burnet described him as “ the most hated minister that had 
ever been about the king.” Worse men had been less detested, 
but Danby had none of the amiable virtues which often counter- 
act the odium incurred by serious faults. Evelyn, who knew 
him intimately from his youth, describes him as “a man of 
excellent natural parts but nothing of generous or grateful.” 
Shaftesbury, doubtless no friendly witness, speaks of him as 
an inveterate liar, “proud, ambitious, revengeful, false, prodigal 
and covetous to the highest degree,” 4 and Burnet supports his 
unfavourable judgment to a great extent. His corruption, 
his mean submission to a tyrant wife, his greed, his pale face 
and lean person, which had succeeded to the handsome features 
and comeliness of earlier days, 5 were the subject of ridicule, 
from the witty sneers of Halifax to the coarse jests of the anony- 
mous writers of innumerable lampoons. By his championship 
of the national policy he had raised up formidable foes abroad 
without securing a single friend or supporter at home, 6 and 
his fidelity to the national interests was now, through a very 
mean and ignoble act of personal spite, to be the occasion of his 
downfall. 

Danby in appointing a new secretary of state had preferred 
Sir W. Temple, a strong adherent of the anti-French policy, 
to Montagu. The latter, after a quarrel with the duchess of 
Cleveland, was dismissed from the king’s employment. He 
immediately went over to the opposition, and in concert with 
Louis XIV. and Barillonj the French ambassador, by whom 
he was supplied with a large sum of money, arranged a plan 
for effecting Danby’s ruin. He obtained a seat in parliament; 
and in spite of Danby’s endeavour to seize his papers by an order 
in council, on the 20th of December 1678 caused two of the 
incriminating letters written by Danby to him to be read aloud 
to the House of Commons by the Speaker. The House im- 
mediately resolved on Danby’s impeachment. At the foot 
of each of the letters appeared the king’s postscripts, “ I approve 
of this letter. C.R.,” in his own handwriting; but they were 
not read by the Speaker, and were entirely neglected in the 
proceedings against the minister, thus emphasizing the con- 
stitutional principle that obedience to the orders of the sovereign 
can be no bar to an impeachment. He was charged with having 
encroached to himself royal powers by treating matters of peace 
and war without the knowledge of the council, with having 
promoted the raising of a standing army on pretence of a war 
with France, with having obstructed the assembling of parlia- 

1 Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland , by Sir J. Dairy mple 
177 3), i- app. 104. 

2 Letters to Sir Joseph Williamson (Camden Soc., 1874), i. 64. 

3 Halifax note-book in Devonshire House collection, quoted; in 
Foxcroft’s.Za/g of Halifax, ii. 63, note. 

4 Life of Shaftesbury , by W. D. Christie (1871), ii. 312. 

5 Macky’s Memoirs, 46; Pepys’s Diary , viii. 143. 

6 See the description of his position at this time by Sir W. Temple 

in Lives of Illustrious Persons (1714) , 40. • 


ment, with corruption and embezzlement in the treasury. 
Danby, while communicating the “Popish Plot” to the parlia- 
ment, had from the first expressed his disbelief in the so-called 
revelations of Titus Oates, and his backwardness in the matter 
now furnished an additional charge of having “traitorously 
concealed the plot.” He was voted guilty by the Commons; 
but while the Lords were disputing whether the accused peer 
should have bail, and whether the charges amounted to more 
than a misdemeanour, parliament was prorogued on the 30th 
of December and dissolved three weeks later. In March 1679 
a new parliament hostile to Danby was returned, and he was 
forced to resign the treasurership ; but he received a pardon 
from the king under the Great Seal, and a warrant for a nnar- 
quessate. 7 His proposed advancement in rank was severely 
reflected upon in the Lords, Halifax declaring it in the king’s 
presence the recompense of treason, “not to be borne ”; and 
in the Commons his retirement from office by no means appeased 
his antagonists. The proceedings against him were revived, 
a committee of privileges deciding on the 19th of March 1679 
that the dissolution of parliament was no abatement of an im- 
peachment. A motion was passed for his committal by the 
Lords, who, as in Clarendon’s case, voted his banishment. 
This was, however, rejected by the Commons, who now passed 
an act of attainder. Danby had removed to the country, but 
returned on the 21st of April to avoid the threatened passing 
by the Lords of the attainder, and was sent to the Tower. In 
his written defence he now pleaded the king’s pardon, but on 
the 5th of May 1679 it was pronounced illegal by the Commons. 
This declaration was again repeated by the Commons in 1689 
on the occasion of another attack made upon Danby in that 
year, and was finally embodied in the Act of Settlement in 1701. 

The Commons now demanded judgment against the prisoner 
from the Lords. Further proceedings, however, were stopped 
by the dissolution of parliament again in July; but for nearly 
five years Danby remained a prisoner in the Tower. A number 
of pamphlets asserting the complicity of the fallen minister 
in the Popish Plot, and even accusing him of the murder of Sir 
Edmund Berry Godfrey, were' published in 1679 and 1680; 
they were answered by Danby’s secretary, Edward Christian, 
in Reflections ; and in May 1681 Danby was actually indicted 
by the Grand Jury of Middlesex for Godfrey’s murder on the 
accusation of Edward FitzHarris. His petition to the king 
for a trial by his peers on this indictment was refused, and an 
attempt to prosecute the publishers of the false evidence in 
the king’s bench was unsuccessful. For some time all appeals 
to the king, to parliament, and to the courts of justice were 
unavailing; but on the 12th of February 1684 his application 
to Chief Justice Jeffreys was at last successful, and he was set 
at liberty on finding bail to the amount of £40,000, to appear 
in the House of Lords in the following session. He visited the 
king at court the same day; but took no part in public affairs 
for the rest of the reign. 

After James’s accession Danby was discharged from his bail 
by the Lords on the 19th of May 1685, and the order declaring 
a dissolution of parliament to be no abatement of an impeach- 
ment was reversed. He again took his seat in the Lords as a 
leader of the moderate Tory party. Though a strong Tory 
and supporter of the hereditary principle, James’s attacks on 
Protestantism soon drove him into opposition. He was visited 
by Dykvelt, William of Orange’s agent; and in June 1687 he 
wrote to William assuring him of his support. On the 30th of 
June 1688 he was one of the seven leaders of the Revolution who 
signed the invitation to William. In November he occupied 
York in the prince’s interest, returning to London to meet 
William on the 26th of December. He appears to have thought 
that William would not claim the crown, 8 and at first supported 
the theory that the throne having been vacated by James’s 
I flight the succession fell as of right to Mary; but as this met 
with little support, and was rejected both by William and by 
Mary herself, he voted against the regency and joined with 

7 Add. MSS. 2809a, f. 47. 

8 Boyer’s Annals (1722), 433. 
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Halifax and the Commons in declaring the prince and princess 
joint sovereigns. 

Danby had rendered extremely important services to William’s 
cause. On the 20th of April 1689 - he was created marquess of 
Carmarthen and was made lord-lieutenant of the three ridings of 
Yorkshire. He was, however, still greatly disliked by the Whigs, 
and William, instead of reinstating him in the lord treasurership, 
only appointed him president of the. council in February 1689. 
He did not conceal his vexation and disappointment, , which 
were increased by the appointment of Halifax to the office of 
lord privy seal. The antagonism between the “ black ” and 
the “ white marquess ” (the latter being the nickname given to 
Carmarthen in allusion to his sickly appearance), which had 
been forgotten in their common hatred to the French policy 
and to Rome, revived in all its bitterness. He retired to the 
country and was seldom present at the council. In June and 
July new motions were made in parliament for his removal; 
but notwithstanding his great unpopularity, on the retirement 
of Halifax in 1690 he again acquired the chief power in the 
state, which he retained till 1695 by bribery in parliament and by 
the support of the king and queen. In 1690, during William’s 
absence in Ireland, he was appointed Mary’s chief adviser. 
In 1-691, desiring to compromise Halifax, he discredited himself 
by the patronage of an informer named Fuller, soon proved 
an impostor. He was absent in 1692 when the Place Bill was 
thrown out. In 1693 he presided in great state as lord high 
steward at the trial of Lord Mohun; and on the 4th of May 1694 
he was created duke of Leeds. 1 The same year he supported the 
Triennial Bill, but opposed the new treason bill as weakening 
the hands of the executive. Meanwhile fresh attacks had been 
made upon him- He was accused unjustly of Jacobitism. In 
April 1695 he was impeached once more by the Commons for 
having received a bribe of 5000 guineas to procure the new 
charter for the East India Company. In his defence, whilst 
denying that he had received the money and appealing to his 
past services, he did not attempt to conceal the fact that according 
to his experience bribery was an acknowledged aiid universal 
custom in public business, and that he himself had been instru- 
mental in obtaining money for others. Meanwhile his servant, 
who was said to have been the intermediary between the duke 
and the Company in the transaction, fled the country; and no 
evidence being obtainable to convict, the proceedings fell to the 
ground. In May 1695 he had been ordered to discontinue his 
attendance at the council. He returned in October, but was 
not included among the lords justices appointed regents during 
William’s absence in this year. In November he was created 
D.C.L. by the university of Oxford; in December he became 
a commissioner of trade, and in December 1696 governor of the 
Royal Fishery Company. He opposed the prosecution of Sir 
John Fenwick, but supported the action taken by members of 
both Houses in defence of William’s rights in the same year. 
On the 23rd of April 1698 he entertained the tsar, Peter the Great, 
at Wimbledon. He had for some time lost the real direction of 
affairs, and in May 1699 he was compelled to retire from office 
and from the lord-lieutenancy of Yorkshire. 

In Queen Anne’s reign, in his old age, he is described as “ a 
gentleman of admirable natural parts, great knowledge and 
experience in the affairs of his own country, but of no reputation 
with any party. He hath not been regarded, although he took 
his place at the council board.” 2 The veteran statesman, how- 
ever, by no means acquiesced, in his enforced retirement, and 
continued to take an active part in politics. As a zealous 
churchman and Protestant he still possessed a following. In 1705 
he supported a motion that the church was in danger, and in 
1710 in Sacheverell’s case spoke in defence of hereditary right. 3 
In November of this year he obtained a renewal of his pension 
of £3500 a year from the post office which he was holding in 

1 The title was taken, not . from Leeds in Yorkshire, but from 
Leeds in Kent, 4J m. from Maidstone, which in the 17th century was 
a more important place than its Yorkshire namesake. 

2 Memoirs of Sir John Macky (Roxburghe Club, 1895), 46. 

3 Boyer’s A nnals, 2,19, .433. 


1 694, 4 and in 1 7 1 1 at the age of eighty was a. competitor for 
the office of lord privy seal. 5 His long and eventful career, 
however, terminated soon afterwards by his death on the 26th of 
July 1712. 

In 1710 the duke had published Copies and Extracts of some 
letters written to and from the Earl of Danby ... in the years 1676, 
1677 and 1678 , in defence of his conduct, and this was accompanied 
by Memoirs relating to the' Impeachment of Thomas , Earl of Danby. 
The original letters, however, of Danby to Montagu have now been 
published (by the Historical MSS. Commission from the MSS. of 
J. Eliot Hodgkin), and are seen to have been considerably garbled 
by Danby for the purposes of publication, several passages being 
obliterated and others altered by his own hand. 

See the lives, by Sidney Lee in the Diet. Nat. Biography (1895); 
by T. P. Courtenay in Lardner's Encyclopaedia , “ Eminent British 
Statesmen,” vol. v. (1850); in Lodge’s Portraits, vii. ; and Lives 
and Characters .of . . . .Illustrious Persons, by J. le Neve (1714). 
Further material for his biography exists in Add . MSS., 26040- 
95 (56 vols., containing his papers); in the Duke of Leeds MSS. at 
Hornby Castle , calendered in Hist. MSS. Comm, nth Rep. pt. vii. 
pp. 1-43; MSS. of Earl of Lindsay and J. Eliot Hodgkin ; and 
Calendars of State Papers Dom. See also Add. MSS. 1894-1899, 
Index and Calendar; Hist. MSS. Comm, nth Rep. pt. ii., House of 
Lords. MSS.; Gen. Cat. British Museum for various pamphlets. 

(P. C. Y.) 

• Later Dukes of Leeds. 

The duke’s only surviving son, Peregrine (1659-1729), who 
became 2nd duke of Leeds on his father’s death, had been a 
member of the House of Lords as Baron Osborne since 1690, but 
he is better known as a naval officer; in this service he attained 
the rank of a vice-admiral. He died on the 25th of June 1729, 
when his son Peregrine Hyde (1691-1731) became 3rd duke. 
The 4th duke was the latter’s son Thomas (1713-1789), who was 
succeeded by his son Francis. 1 

Francis Osborne, 5th duke of Leeds (17 51-1799), was born 
on the 29th of January 1751 and was educated at Westminster 
school and at Christ Church, Oxford, He was a member of parlia- 
ment in 1774 and 1775; in 1776 he became a peer as Baron 
Osborne, and in 1777 lord chamberlain of the queen’s household. 
In the House of Lords he was prominent as a determined foe 
of the prime minister, Lord North, who, after he had resigned his 
position as chamberlain, deprived him of the office of lord- 
lieutenant of the East Riding of Yorkshire in 1780. He regained 
this, however, two years later. Early in 1783 the marquess of 
Carmarthen, as he was called, was selected as ambassador to 
France, but he did not take up this appointment, becoming 
instead secretary for foreign affairs under William Pitt in 
December of the same year. As secretary he was little more 
than a cipher, and he left office in April 1791. Subsequently 
he took some slight part in politics, and he died in London on the 
31st of January 1799. His Political Memoranda were edited by 
Oscar Browning for the Camden Society in 1884, and there are 
eight volumes of his official correspondence in the British Museum. 
His first wife, was Amelia (1754-1784), daughter of Robert Darcy, 
4th earl of Holdernesse, who became Baroness Conyers in her 
own right in 1778. Their elder son, George William Frederick 
(1775-1838), succeeded his father as duke of Leeds and his 
mother as Baron Conyers. These titles were, however, separated 
when his son, Francis Godolphin Darcy, the 7th Duke (1798- 
1859 ), died without sons in May 1859. The barony passed to his 
nephew, Sackville George Lane-Fox (1827-1888), falling into 
abeyance on his death in August 1888, and the dukedom passed 
to his cousin, George Godolphin Osborne (1802-1872), a son of 
Francis Godolphin Osborne (1777-1850), who was created Baron 
Godolphin in 1832. In 1895 George’s grandson George Godolphin 
Osborne (b. 1862) became 10th duke of Leeds. The name of 
Godolphin, which is borne by many of the Osbornes, was intro- 
duced into the family through the marriage of the 4th duke with 
Mary (d. 1764), daughter and co-heiress of Francis Godolphin, 
2nd earl of Godolphin, and grand-daughter of the great duke of 
Marlborough. 

LEEDS, a city and municipal county and parliamentary 
borough in the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, 185 m. 

4 Harleian MSS. 2264, No. 239. 

• 5 Boyer’s Annals, 515. 
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N.N : W. from London. Pop. (1891) 367,505; (1901) 428,968. 
It is served by the Great Northern railway (Central station), 
the Midland (Wellington station), North-Eastern and London 
& North-Western (New station), and Great Central &nd Lanca^ 
shire & Yorkshire railways (Central station). It lies nearly in 
the centre of the Riding, in the valley of the river Aire. 

The plan of the city is in no way regular, and the numerous 
handsome public buildings are distributed among several streets, 
principally on the north side of the narrow river. The town 
hall is a fine building in Grecian style, well placed in a square 
between Park Lane and Great George Street. It is of oblong 
shape, with a handsome facade over which rises a domed clock- 
tower. The principal apartment is the Victoria Hall, a richly 
ornamented chamber measuring 161 ft. in length, 72 in breadth 
and 75 in. height. It was opened in 1858 by Queen Victoria. 
Immediately adjacent to it are the municipal offices (1884) in 
Italian style. The Royal Exchange (1872) in Boar Lane is an 
excellent Perpendicular building. In ecclesiastical architecture 
Leeds is not rich. The church of St John, however, is an interest- 
ing example of the junction of Gothic traditions with Renaissance 
tendencies in architecture. It dates from 1634 and contains 
some fine contemporary woodwork. St Peter’s parish church 
occupies an ancient site, and preserves a very early cross from 
the former building. The church was rebuilt in 1840 at the 
instance of the vicar, Dr Walter Farquhar Hook (1798-1875), 
.afterwards dean of Chichester, whose work here in a poor and 
ill-educated parish brought him fame. The church of All Souls 
(1880) commemorates him. It may be noted that the vicarage 
of Leeds has in modern times commonly formed a step to the 
episcopal bench. There are numerous other modern churches 
and chapels, of which the Unitarian chapel in Park Row is note- 
worthy. Leeds is the seat of a Roman Catholic bishop, with 
a pro-cathedral dedicated to St Anne. There, is a large free 
library in the municipal offices, and numerous branch libraries 
are maintained. The Leeds old library is a private institution 
founded in 17 68 by Dr Priestley, who was then minister of the 
Unitarian chapel. It occupies a building in Commercial Street. 
The Philosophical and Literary Society, established in 1820* 
possesses a handsome building in Park Row, known as the 
Philosophical Hall, containing a laboratory, scientific library, 
lecture room, and museum, with excellent natural history, 
geological and archaeological collections. The City Art Gallery 
was completed in 18 88, and contains a fine permanent collection, 
while exhibitions are also held. The University, incorporated in 
1904, grew out of Yorkshire College, established in 1875 for the 
purpose of supplying instruction in the arts and sciences which 
are applicable to the manufactures, engineering, mining and 
agriculture of the county. In 1887 it became one of the con- 
stituent colleges of Victoria University, Manchester, aiid so 
remained until its separate incorporation. The existing building 
was completed in 1885, and contains a hall of residence, a central 
hall and library, and complete equipments in all departments 
of instruction. New departments have been opened in extension 
of the original scheme, such as the, medical department (1894). 
A day training college is a branch of the institution. The 
Mechanics’ Institute (1865) occupies a handsome Italian building 
in Cookridge Street near the town hall. It comprises a lecturd 
room, library, reading and class rooms; and day and evening 
classes and an art school are maintained. The grammar school, 
occupying a Gothic building (1858) at Woodhouse Moor,, dates 
its foundation from 1552. It is largely endowed, and possesses 
exhibitions tenable at Oxford, Cambridge and Durham uni- 
versities. There is a large training college for the W es l e y an 
Methodist ministry in the suburb of Headingley. The Yorkshire 
Ladies’ Council of Education has as its object the promotion of 
female education, and the instruction of girls and women of the 
artisan class in domestic economy, &c. The general infirmary 
in Great George Street is a Gothic building of brick with stone 
dressings with a highly ornamental exterior by Sir Gilbert Scott, 
of whose work this is by no means the only good example in 
Leedsl The city possesses further notable buildings in its market- 
halls, theatres, clubs, &q. ' , 


Among open spaces devoted by the corporation to public use 
that of Woodhouse Moor is the principal one within the city, 
but 3 m. N.E. of the centre is Roundhay Park, a tract of 700 
acres, beautifully laid out and containing a picturesque lake. 
In 1889 there came into the possession of the corporation the 
ground, lying 3 m. up the river from the centre of the city, 
containing the celebrated ruins of Kirkstall Abbey. The remains 
of this great foundation, of the middle of the, 12th century, are 
extensive, and so far typical of the usual arrangement of Cistercian 
houses as to be described under the heading Abbey. The ruins 
are carefully preserved, and form a remarkable contrast with the 
surrpunding industrial district. Apart from Kirkstall there are 
few antiquarian remains in the locality. In Guildford Street, 
near the town hall, is the Red Hall, where Charles I. lay during 
his enforced journey under the charge of the army in 1647. 

For manufacturing and commercial purposes the situation of 
Leeds is highly advantageous. It occupies a central position 
in the railway system of England. It has communication with 
Liverpool by the Leeds and Liverpool Canal, and with Goole 
and the Humber by the Aire and Calder Navigation. It is 
morepver the centre of an important coal and iron district. 
Though regarded as the capital of the great manufacturing 
district of the West Riding, Leeds is not in its centre but on 
its border. Eastward and northward the country is agricultural, 
but westward and southward lies a mass of manufacturing towns. 
The characteristic industry is the woollen manufacture. The 
industry is carried on in a great number of neighbouring town- 
ships, but the cloth is commonly finished or dressed in the city 
itself, this procedure differing from that of the wool manufacturers 
in Gloucestershire and the west of England, who carry out the 
entire process in one factory. Formerly much of the business 
between manufacturer and merchant was transacted in the cloth 
halls, which formed a’ kind of market, but merchants now order 
goods directly from the manufacturers. Artificial silk is import- 
ant gmong the textile products. Subsidiary to these leading 
industries is the production of machine-made clothing, hats and 
caps. The leather trade of Leeds is the largest in England, though 
no sole leather is tanned. The supply comes chiefly from British 
India. Boots and shoes , are extensively manufactured. The 
iron trade in its different branches rivals the woollen trade in 
wealth, including the casting of metal, and the manufacture of 
steam engines, steam wagons, steam ploughs, machinery, tools, 
nails, &c. Leeds was formerly famed for the production of 
artistic pottery, and specimens of old Leeds ware are highly 
prized. The industry lapsed about the end of the 18th century, 
but has been revived in modern times. Minor and less specialized 
industries are numerous. 

The parliamentary borough is divided into five divisions 
(North, Central, South, East and West), each returning one 
member. The county borough was created in 1888. Leeds was 
raised to the rank of a city in 1893. The municipal borough is 
under a lord mayor (the title was conferred in 1897 on the 
occasion of Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee), 16 aldermen 
and 48 councillors. Area, 21,572 acres. 

Leeds (Loidis, Ledes) is mentioned by Bede as the district where 
: the Northumbrian kings had a royal vill in 627, and where Oswy, 

: king of Northumbria, defeated Penda, king of the Mercians/in 665. 

; Before the Norman Conquest seven thanes held it of Edward the 
1 Confessor as seven manors, but William the Conqueror granted the 
; whole to Ilbert de Lacy, and at the time of the Domesday Survey 
it was held of him by Ralph Paganel, who is said to have raised 
Leeds castle, possibly on the site of an earlier fortification. In 
; 1207 Maurice Paganel constituted the inhabitants of Leeds free 
! burgesses, granting them the same liberties as Robert de Lacy had 
granted to Pontefract, including the right of selling burgher land to 
; whom they pleased except to religious houses, and freedom from 
toll. He also appointed as the chief officer of the town a reeve who 
was to be chosen by the lord of the manor, the burgesses being “ more 
eligible if only they would pay as much as others for the office.” 
The town was incorporated by Charles I. in 1626 under the title 
of an alderman, 7 principal burgesses and 24. assistants. A second 
I charter granted by Charles II. in 1661 appointed a mayor, 12 alder- 
I men and 24 assistants, and is still the governing charter of the 
! borough. The woollen manufacture is said to have been introduced 
I into Leeds in the 14th century, and owing to the facilities for trade 
; afforded by its position on the river Aire soon became an important 
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industry. Camden, writing about 1590, says, “ Leeds is rendered 
wealthy by its woollen manufactures,” and the incorporation 
charter of 1626 recites that “ the inhabitants have for a long time 
exercised the art of making cloth.” The cloth was then, as it is 
now, made in the neighbouring villages and only finished and sold 
in the town. A successful attempt was made in the beginning of 
the 19th century by Mr William Hirst to introduce goods of a 
superior quality which were made and finished in his own factory. 
Other manufacturers followed his example, but their factories are 
now only used for the finishing process. The worsted trade which 
was formerly carried on to some extent has now almost disappeared. 
The spinning of flax by machinery was introduced early in the 19th 
century by Mr John Marshall, a Holbeck manufacturer, who was 
one of the first to apply Sir Richard Arkwright’s water frame, 
invented for cotton manufacture, to the spinning of linen yarn. 
The burgesses were represented in parliament by one member during 
the Commonwealth, but not again until by the Reform Act of 1832 
they were allowed to return two members. In 1867 they were 
granted an additional member. 

See James Wardell, The Municipal History of the Borough of Leeds 
(1846); J. D. Whitaker, Loidis and Elmete: or an Attempt to illus- 
trate the Districts described, in these words by Bede (1816); D. H. 
Atkinson, Ralph Thoresby, the Topographer; his Town {Leeds) and 
Times (1885-1887). 

LEEK, a market town in the Leek parliamentary division of 
Staffordshire, England, 157 m. N.W. from London, on the 
Churnet Valley branch of the North Staffordshire railway. 
Pop. of urban district (1901) 15,484. The town lies high in 
a picturesque situation near the head of the river Churnet. 
The church of St Edward the Confessor is mainly Decorated, 
and stands in a churchyard commanding a beautiful view from 
an elevation of some 640 ft. There is here a curious pillar of 
Danish work ornately carved. An institute contains a free library, 
lecture hall, art gallery and school of art. A grammar school 
was established in 1723. In the vicinity are ruins of the Cis- 
tercian abbey De la Croix, or Dieulacresse, erected in 1214 
by Ralph de Blundevill, earl of Chester. The slight remains are 
principally embodied in a farm-house. The silk manufacture 
includes sewing silk, braids, silk buttons, &c. Cloud Hill, rising 
to 1190 ft, W. of the town, causes a curious phenomenon in the 
height of summer, the sun sinking behind one flank to reappear 
beyond the other, and thus appearing to set twice. 

Leek (Lee, Leike, Leeke) formed part of the great estates of 
iElfgar, earl of Mercia; it escheated to William the Conqueror 
who held it at the time of the Domesday Survey. Later it 
passed to the earls Palatine of Chester, remaining in their hands 
until Ralph de Blundevill, earl of Chester, gave it to the abbey 
of Dieulacresse, which continued to hold it until its dissolution. 
The same earl in a charter which he gave to the town {temp. 
John) calls it a borough and grants to his free burgesses various 
privileges, including freedom from toll throughout Cheshire. 
These privileges were confirmed by Richard, abbot of Dieulacresse, 
but the town received no royal charter and failed to establish 
its burghal position. The Wednesday market which is still 
held dates from a grant of John to the earl of Chester: in the 
1 7 th century it was very considerable. A fair, .also granted by 
John, beginning on the third day before the Translation of 
Edward the Confessor is still held. The silk manufacture which 
can be traced to the latter part of the 17th century is thought 
to have been aided by the settlement in Leek of some Huguenots 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. In. the 17 th and 
1 8th centuries the town was famous for its ale. Prince Charles 
Edward passed through Leek on his march to Derby (1745) 
and again on his return journey to Scotland. A story in con- 
nexion with the Civil Wars is told to explain the expression 
“Now thus” occurring on the tombstone of a citizen, who by 
this meaningless answer to all questions sought escape on the 
plea of insanity. 

LEEK, the Allium Porrum of botanists, a plant now con- 
sidered as a mere variety of Allium Ampeloprasum , wild leek, 
produced by cultivation. The plant is probably of Eastern 
origin, since it was commonly cultivated in Egypt in the time 
of the Pharaohs, and is so to the present day; while as regards 
its first appearance in England both Tusser and Gerard — two 
of the earliest writers on this class of subjects, the former of 
whom flourished in the early part and the latter in the later part 
of the 1 6th century — speak of it as being then commonly culti- ‘ 


vated and used. 1 The Romans, it. would appear, made great 
use of the leek for savouring their dishes, as seems proved by 
the number of recipes for its use referred to>by Celsius. Hence 
it is more than probable that it was brought to England by the 
Romans. Italy was celebrated for leeks in the time of Pliny 
{H.N.xix. c. 6), according to whom they were brought into 
great esteem through the emperor Nero, derisively surnamed 
“Porrophagus,” who used to eat them for several days in every 
month to clear his voice. The leek is very generally cultivated 
in Great Britain as an esculent, but more especially in Scotland 
and in Wales, being esteemed as an excellent and wholesome 
vegetable, with properties very similar to those of the onion, 
but of a milder character. In America it is not much cultivated 
except by market gardeners in the neighbourhood of large cities. 
The whole plant, with the exception of the fibrous roots, is 
used in soups and stews. The sheathing stalks of the leaves lap 
over each other, and form a thickish stem-like base, which is 
blanched, and is the part chiefly preferred. These blanched 
stems are much employed in French cookery. They form an 
important ingredient in Scotch winter broth, and particularly 
in the national dish cock-a-leekie y and are also largely used boiled, 
and served with toasted bread and white sauce, as in the case 
of asparagus. Leeks are sown in the spring, earlier or later 
according to the soil and the season, and are planted out for 
the summer, being dropped into holes made with a stout dibble 
and left unfilled in order to allow the stems space to swell. When 
they are thus planted deeply the holes gradually fill up, and 
the base of the stem becomes blanched and prepared for use, 
a process aided by drawing up the earth round about the stems 
; as they elongate. The leek is one of the most useful vegetables 
i the cottager can grow, as it will supply him with a large amount 
of produce during the winter and spring. It is extremely hardy, 
and presents no difficulty in its cultivation, the chief point, 
as with all succulent esculents, being that it should be grown 
quickly upon well-enriched soil. The plant is of biennial dura- 
tion, flowering the second year, and perishing after perfecting 
its seeds. The leek is the national symbol or badge of the Welsh, 
who wear it in their hats on St David’s Day. The origin of this 
custom has received various explanations, all of which are 
more or less speculative. 

LEER, a town and river port in the Prussian province of 
Hanover, lying in a fertile plain on the right bank of the 
Leda near its confluence with the Ems, and at the junction of 
railways to Bremen, Emden and Munster. Pop. (1905) 12,347. 
The streets are broad, well paved, and adorned with many elegant 
buildings, among which are Roman Catholic, Lutheran and 
Calvinist churches, and a new town hall with a tower 165 ft. 
high. Among its educational establishments are a classical 
school and a school of navigation. Linen and woollen fabrics, 
hosiery, paper, cigars, soap, vinegar and earthenware are manu- 
factured, and there are iron-foundries, distilleries, tanneries 
and shipbuilding yards. Many markets for horses and cattle 
are held. The transit trade from the regions traversed by the 
Westphalian and Oldenburg railways is considerable. The 
principal exports are cattle, horses, cheese, butter, honey, wax, 
flour, paper, hardware and Westphalian coal. Leer is one of 
t’he principal ports for steamboat communication with the 
North Sea watering-places of Borkum and Norderney. Leer 
is a very old place, although it only obtained municipal privileges 
in 1823. Near the town is the Plitenberg, formerly a heathen 
place of sacrifice. 

LEEUWARDEN, the capital of the province of Friesland, 
Holland on the canal between Harlingen and Groningen, 33 m. 
by rail W. of Groningen. Pop (1901) 32,203. It is one of the 
most prosperous towns in the country. To the name of the 
Frisian Hague, it is entitled as well by similarity of history as 
by similarity of appearance. As the Hague grew up round 
the court of the counts of Holland, so Leeu warden round the 

1 Tusser, in his verse for the month of March, writes: — 

“ Now leckes are in season, for pottage ful good, 

And spareth the milck cow, and purgeth the blood, 
These hauving with peason, for pottage in Lent, 

Thou spareth both otemel and bread to be spent.” 
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court of the Frisian stadtholders; and, like the Hague, it is an 
exceptionally clean and attractive town, with parks, pleasure 
grounds, and drives. The old gates have been somewhat ruth- 
lessly cleared away, and the site of the town walls on the north 
and west competes with the park called the Prince’s Garden 
as a public pleasure ground. The Prince’s Garden was originally 
laid out by William Frederick of Nassau in 1648, and was 
presented to the town by King William I. in 1819. The royal 
palace, which was the seat of the Frisian court from 1603 to 
1747, is now the residence of the royal commissioner for Friesland. 
It was restored in 1816 and contains a portrait gallery of the 
Frisian stadtholders. The fine mansion called the Kanselary 
was begun in 1502 as a residence for the chancellor of George 
of Saxony (1539), governor of Friesland, but was only completed 
in 1571 and served as a court house until 1811. It was restored 
at the end of the 19th century to contain the important pro- 
vincial library and national archives. Other noteworthy build- 
ings are the picturesque weigh-house (1595), the town hall (1715), 
the provincial courts (1850), and the great church of St Jacob, 
once the church of the Jacobins, and the largest monastic church 
in the Netherlands. The splendid tombs of the Frisian stadt- 
holders buried here (Louis of Nassau, Anne of Orange, and 
others) were destroyed in the revolution 1795. The unfinished 
tower of Oldehove dates from 1529-1532. The museum of the 
Frisian Society is of modern foundation and Contains a collection 
of provincial antiquities, including two rooms from Hindeloopen, 
an ancient village of Friesland, some i6th-and 17th-century 
portraits, some Frisian works in silver of the 17th and 18th 
centuries, and a collection of porcelain and faience. 

Leeuwarden is the centre of a flourishing trade, being easily 
accessible from all parts of the province by road, rail and canal. 
The chief business is in stock of every kind, dairy and agri- 
cultural produce and fresh-water fish, a large quantity of which, 
is exported to France. The industries include boat-building and 
timber yards, iron-foundries, copper and lead works, furniture, 
organ, tobacco and other factories, and the manufacture of gold 
and silver wares. The town is first mentioned in documents 
of the 13th century. 

LEEUWENHOEK, or Leuwenhoek, ANTHONY VAN (1632- 
1723), Dutch microscopist, was born at Delft on the 24th of 
October 1632. For a short time he was in a merchant’s office 
in Amsterdam, but early devoted himself to the manufacture 
of microscopes and to the study of the minute structure of 
organized bodies by their aid. He appears soon to have found 
that single lenses of very short focus were preferable to the 
compound microscopes then in use; and it is clear from the 
discoveries he made with these that they must have been of 
very excellent quality. His discoveries were for the most part 
made public in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society, to the notice of which body he was introduced by R. 
de Graaf in 1673, and of which he was elected a fellow in 1680. 
He was chosen a corresponding member of the Paris Academy 
of Sciences in 1697. He died at his native place on the 26th of 
August 1723. Though his researches were not conducted on 
any definite scientific plan, his powers of careful observation 
enabled him to make many interesting discoveries in the minute 
anatomy of man, the higher animals and insects. He confirmed 
and extended M. Malpighi’s demonstration of the blood capillaries 
in 1668, and six years later he gave the first accurate description 
of the red blood corpuscles, which he found to be circular in man 
but oval in frogs and fishes. In 1677 he described and illustrated 
the spermatozoa in dogs and other animals, though in this’ 
discovery Stephen Hamm had anticipated him by a few months ; 
and he investigated the structure of the teeth, crystalline lens, 
muscle, &c. In 1680 he noticed that yeast consists of minute 
globular particles, and he described the different structure of 
the stem in monocotyledonous and dicotyledonous plants. 

His researches in the life-history of various of the lower forms of 
animal life were in opposition to the doctrine that they could be 
** produced spontaneously > or bred from corruption.” Thus he 
showed that the weevils of granaries, in his time commonly sup- 
posed to be bred from wheat, as well as in it, are grubs hatched 
from eggs deposited by winged insects. His chapter on the flea, 


in which he not only describes its structure, but traces out the 
whole history of its metamorphoses from its first emergence from 
the egg, is full of interest— -not so much for the exactness of his 
observations, as for its incidental revelation of the extraordinary 
ignorance then prevalent in regard to the origin and propagation of 
“ this minute and despised creature,” which some asserted to be 
produce^ from sand, others from dust, others from the dung of 
pigeons," and others from urine, but which he showed to be “en- 
dowed with as great perfection in its kind as any large animal,” 
and proved to breed in the regular way of winged insects. He even 
noted the fact that the pupa of the flea is sometimes attacked and 
fed upon by a mite — an observation which suggested ‘the well 
known lines of Swift. His attention having been drawn to the 
blighting of the young shoots of fruit-trees, which was commonly 
attributed to the ants found upon them, he was the first to find the 
Aphides that really do the mischief; and, upon searching into the 
history of their generation, he observed the young within the bodies 
of their parents. He carefully studied also the history of the ant 
and was the first to show that what had been commonly reputed 
to be “ ants’ eggs ” are really their pupae, containing the perfect 
insect nearly ready for emersion, whilst the true eggs are far smaller, 
and give origin to “ maggots ” or larvae. Of the sea-mussel, again, 
and other shell-fish, he argued (in reply to a then recent defence of 
Aristotle’s doctrine by F. Buonanni, a learned Jesuit of Rome) 
that they are not generated out of the mud or sand found on the 
seashore or the beds of rivers at low water, but from spawn, by the 
regular course of generation; and he maintained the same to be 
true of the fresh-water mussel (Unio) f whose ova he examined so 
carefully that he saw in them the rotation of the embryo, a pheno- 
menon supposed to have been first discovered long afterwards. In 
the same spirit he investigated the generation of eels, which were at 
that time supposed, not only by the ignorant vulgar, but by “ re- 
spectable and learned men,” to be produced from dew without the 
ordinary process of generation. Not only was he the first discoverer 
of the rotifers, but he showed “ how wonderfully nature has provided 
for the preservation of their species,” by their tolerance of the 
drying-up of the water they inhabit, and the resistance afforded to 
the evaporation of the fluids of their bodies by the impermeability 
of the casing in which they then become enclosed. “ We can now 
easily conceive,” he says, “ that in all rain-water which is collected 
from gutters in cisterns, and in all waters exposed to the air, animal- 
cules may be found ; for they may be carried thither by the particles 
of dust blown about by the winds.” 

Leeuwenhoek’s contributions to the Philosophical Transactions 
amounted to one hundred and twelve; he also published twenty-six 
papers in the Memoirs of the Paris Academy of Sciences. Two 
collections of his works appeared during his life, one in Dutch 
(Leiden and Delft, 1685-1718), and the other in Latin ( Opera omnia 
s. Arcana naturae ope exactissimorum micro scopiorum selecta, Leiden, 
1 7 i 5— 1 722) ; and a selection from them was translated by S. Hoole 
and published in English (London, 1798-1781). 

LEEWARD ISLANDS, a group in the West Indies. They 
derive their name from being less exposed to the prevailing N.E. 
trade wind than the adjacent Windward Islands. They are the 
most northerly of the Lesser Antilles, and form a curved chain 
stretching S.W. from Puerto Rico to meet St Lucia, the most 
northerly of the Windward Islands. They consist of the Virgin 
Islands, with St Kitts, Antigua, Montserrat, Guadeloupe, 
Dominica, Martinique and their various dependencies. The 
Virgin Islands are owned by Great Britain and Denmark, 
Holland having St Eustatius, with Saba, and part of St Martin. 
France possesses Guadeloupe, Martinique, St Bartholomew 
and the remainder of St Martin. The rest of the islands are 
British, and (with the exception of Sombrero, a small island used 
only as a lighthouse-station) form, under one governor, a colony 
divided into five presidencies, namely: Antigua (with Barbuda 
and Redonda), St Kitts (with Nevis and Anguilla), Dominica, 
Montserrat and the Virgin Islands. Total pop. (1901) 127,536. 
There is one federal executive council nominated by the crown, 
and one federal legislative council — ten nominated and ten 
elected members. Of the latter, four are chosen by the unofficial 
members of the local legislative council of Antigua, two by 
those of Dominica, and four by the non-official members of the 
local legislative council of St Kitts-Nevis. The federal legis- 
lative council meets once annually, usually at St John, Antigua. 

LE FANU, JOSEPH SHERIDAN (1814-1873), Irish journalist 
and author, was born of an old Huguenot family at Dublin 
on the 28th of August 1814. He entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
in 1833. At an early age he had given proof of literary talent, 
and in 1837 he joined the staff of th e Dublin University Magazine , 
of which he became later editor and proprietor. In 1837 he 
produced the Irish ballad Phau&hrig Croohore , which was 
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shortly afterwards followed by a second, Shamus O’Brien, 
successfully recited in the United States by Samuel Lover. 
In 1 83 9 he became proprietor of the Warder, a Dublin newspaper, 
and, after purchasing the Evening Packet and a large interest 
in the Dublin Evening Mail, he combined the three papers under 
the title the Evening Mail, a weekly reprint from which was 
issued as the Warder . After the death of his wife in 1858 he 
lived in retirement, and his best work was produced at this 
period of his life. He wrote some clever novels, of a sensational 
order, in which his vigorous imagination and his Irish love of 
the supernatural have full play. He died in Dublin on the 7th 
of February 1873. His best-known novels are The House by 
the Churchyard (1863) an d Unde Silas, a Tale of Bartram Haugh 
(1864). The Purcell Papers, Irish stories dating from his college 
days, were edited with a memoir of the author by A. P. Graves 
in 1880. 

LEFEBVRE, PIERRE FRANCOIS JOSEPH, duke of Danzig 
(1755-1820), marshal of France, was born at Rouffach in Alsace 
on the 20th of October 1755. At the outbreak of the Revolution 
he was a sergeant in the Gardes frangaises, and with many of 
his comrades of this regiment took the popular side, tie dis- 
tinguished himself by bravery and humanity in many of the street 
fights in Paris, and becoming an officer and again distinguishing 
himself — this time against foreign invaders — he was made a 
general of division in 1794. He took part in the Revolutionary 
Wars from Fleurus to Stokach, always resolute, strictly obedient 
and Calm. At Stokach (1799) he received a severe wound and 
had to return to France, where he assisted Napoleon during 
the coup d’etat of 18 Brumaire. He was one of the first generals 
of division to be made marshal at the beginning of the First 
Empire. He commanded the guard infantry at Jena, conducted 
the siege of Danzig 1806-1807 (from which town he received his 
title in 1808), commanded a corps in the emperor’s campaign 
of 1808-1809 in Spain, and in 1809 was given the difficult task 
of commanding the Bavarian contingent, which he led in the 
containing engagements of Abensberg and Rohr and at the 
battle of Eckmuhl. He commanded the Imperial Guard in 
Russia, 1812, fought through the last campaign of the Empire, 
and won fresh glory at Montmirail, Areis-sur-Aube and Champau- 
bert. He was made a peer of France by Louis XVIII. but joined 
Napoleon during the Hundred Days, and was only amnestied 
and permitted to resume his seat in the upper chamber in 1819. 
He died at Paris on the 14th of September 1820. Marshal 
Lefebvre was a simple soldier, whose qualifications for high 
rank, great as. they were, came from experience and not from 
native genius. He was incapable of exercising a supreme com- 
mand, even of leading an important detachment, but he was 
absolutely trustworthy as a subordinate, as brave as he was 
experienced, and intensely loyal to his chief. He maintained 
to; the end of his life a rustic simplicity of speech and demeanour. 
Of . his wife (formerly , a blanchisseuse to the Gardes Franpaises) 
many stories have been told, but in so far as they are to her 
discredit they seem to be false, she being, like the marshal, 
a, plain “ child of the people.” 

LEFEBVRE, TANNEGUY (Tanaquillus Faber) (1615- 
167 2) , French classical scholar, was born at Caen. After complet- 
ing, his studies in Paris, he was appointed by Cardinal Richelieu 
inspector of the printing-press at the Louvre. After Richelieu’s 
death he left Paris, joined the Reformed Church, and in 1651 
obtained a professorship at the academy of Saumur, which- he 
filled with great success for nearly twenty years. His increasing 
ill-health and a certain moral laxity (as shown in his judgment 
on Sappho) led to a quarrel with the consistory, as a result of 
which he resigned his professorship. . Several universities Were 
eager to obtain -his services, and he had accepted a post offered 
him by the elector palatine at Heidelberg, when he died suddenly 
on the 1 2th of September, 1672. One of his children was the 
famous Madame Dacier. Lefebvre,. who was by no means a 
typical student in dress or manners, was a highly cultivated 
man and a thorough classical scholar. He brought out editions 
of various Greek and Latin authors— Longinus, Anacreon and 
Sappho, : Virgil, Horace, Lucretius and many others. His 
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most important original works are: Les Vies des poetes Grecs 
(1665); MUhode pour commencer les humanites Grecques et 
Latines (2nd ed., 1731), of which several English adaptations 
have appeared; Epistolae Criticae (1659). 

In addition to the Memoires pour . . . la vie de Tanneguy 
Lefebvre, by F. Graverol (1686), see the article in the Nouvelle 
biographie generate , based partly on the MS. registers of the Saumur 
Academie. 

LEFEBVRE-DESNOETTES, . CHARLES, Comte . (1773-1822), 
French cavalry general, joined the army in 1792 and served with 
the armies of the North, of the Sambre-and- Meuse and Rhine- 
and- Moselle in the various campaigns of the Revolution. Six 
years later he had become captain and aide-de-camp to General 
Bonaparte. At Marengo he won further promotion, and at 
Austerlitz became colonel, serving also in the Prussian campaigns 
of 1806-1807. In 1808 he was made general of brigade and 
created a count of the Empire. Sent with the army into Spain, 
he conducted the first and unsuccessful siege of Saragossa. 
The battlefield of Tudela showed his talents to better advantage, 
but towards the end of 1808 he was taken prisoner in the action 
of Benavente by the British cavalry under Paget (later Lord 
Uxbridge, and subsequently Marquis of, Anglesey). For over two 
years he remained a prisoner in England, living on parole, at 
Cheltenham. In 181 1 he escaped, and in the invasion of Russia 
in 1812 was again at the head of his cavalry. In 18 13 . and 1814 
his men distinguished themselves in most of the great battles, 
especially La Rothiere and Montmirail. He joined Napoleon in 
the Hundred Days and was wounded at Waterloo. For his 
part in these events he was condemned to death, but he escaped 
to the United States, and spent the next few years farming in 
Louisiana. His frequent appeals to Louis XVIII.* eventually 
obtained his permission to return, but the “ Albion, ” the vessel 
on which he was returning to France, went down off the coast of 
Ireland with all on board on the 22nd of May 1822. 

LE FfilVRE, JEAN ( c . 1395-1468), Burgundian chronicler and 
seigneur of Saint Remy, is also known as Toison d’or from his 
long connexion with the order of the Golden Fleece. Of noble 
birth, he adopted the profession of arms and with other Bur- 
gundians fought in the English ranks at Agincourt. In 1430, 
on the foundation of the order of the Golden Fleece by Philip III. 
the Good, duke of Burgundy, Le Fevre was appointed its king 
of arms and he soon became a very influential person at the 
Burgundian court. He frequently assisted Philip in conducting 
negotiations with foreign powers, and he was an arbiter in 
tournaments and on all questions of chivalry, where his wide 
knowledge of heraldry was highly useful. He died at Bruges 
on the 1 6th of June 1468. 

Le Fevre wrote a Chronique, or. Ilistoire de Charles VI., roy de 
Prance. The greater part of this chronicle is merely a copy of the 
work of Enguerrand de Monstrelet, but Le Fevre is an original 
authority for the years between 1428 and 1436 and makes some 
valuable additions to our knowledge, especially about the chivalry 
of the Burgundian court. He is more concise than Monstrelet, but 
is equally partial to the dukes of Burgundy. The Chronique has 
been edited by F. Morand for the Soci6te de l’histoire de France 
(Paris, 1876). Le Fevre is usually regarded as the author of the 
Livre des faites de Jacques de Lalaing. 

LEG (a word of Scandinavian origin, from the Old Norwegian 
leggr, cf. Swed. I’dgg, Dan. laeg; the 0 . Eng. word was sceanca , 
shank), the general name for those limbs in animals which 
support arid move the body, and in man for the lower limbs of 
the body (see Anatomy, Superficial and Artistic; Skeleton, 
A pfiendicular ; Muscular System) . The word is in common 
' use for many objects which resemble the leg in shape or functioh; 
As a slang term, “ leg,” a shortened form of “ blackleg,” has 
been in use since the end of the 18th century for a swindler, 
especially in connexion with racing or gambling. The term 
“ blackleg ” is now also applied by trade-unionists to a workman 
who, during a strike or lockout, continues working or is brought 
to take the place of the withdrawn workers. - 

LEGACY (Lat. legatum); in English law, some particular thing 
or things given or left by a testator in his will, to, be paid or 
performed . by his executor or administrator. Tbe word is 
primarily applicable to gifts of personalty or gifts charged 
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upon real estate ; but if there i$ nothing else to which it can 
refer it may refer to realty ; the proper word, however, for gifts 
of realty as devise, ^ r- - 

Legacies may be either specific, general or demonstrative. 
A specific legacy is “ something which a testator, identifying it 
by a sufficient description and manifesting an intention that it 
should be enjoyed in the state and condition indicated by that 
description, separates in favour of a particular legatee from the 
general mass of his personal estate,” e.g. a gift of my portrait 
by X,” naming the. artis^ A general legacy is a gift not so 
distinguished .from the general mass of the personal estate, e.g., 
a gift of £100 or of a gold ring. A demonstrative legacy partakes 
of the nature of both the preceding kinds of legacies, e.g. a gift 
of £ i oo payable out of a named fuind is a specific legacy so far 
as the fund named is available to pay the legacy; after the fund 
is exhausted the balance of the legacy is a general legacy and ; 
recourse must be had to the general estate to satisfy such 
balance. Sometimes a testator bequeaths two or more legacies 
to the same person; in such a case it is a question whether the 
later, legacies are in substitution for, or in addition to, the earlier 
ones. In the latter case they are known as cumulative. In each 
case the intention of the testator is the rule of construction; 
this can often be gathered from the terms of the will or; codicil, 
but in the absence of such evidence the following rules are 
followed by the courts. Where the same specific thing is be- 
queathed twice to the same legatee or where two legacies of equal 
amount are bequeathed by the same instrument the second 
bequest is mere repetition; but where legacies of equal amounts 
are bequeathed by different instruments or of unequal amounts 
by the same instruments they are considered to* be cumulative. 

If the estate of the testator is insufficient to satisfy all: the j 
legacies these must abate, i.e. be reduced rateably; as to this 
it should be noticed that specific and demonstrative legacies have 
a .prior claim to be paid in full out of the specific fund before 
general legacies, and that general legacies abate rateably inter se 
in the absence of any provision to the contrary by the testator. 
Specific legacies are liable to ademption where the specific thing 
perishes or ceases to belong to the testator, e.g . in the instance 
given above if the testator sells the portrait the legatee will get 
nothing by virtue of the legacy. As a general rule, legacies 
given, to persons who predecease the testator do not take effect; 
they are said to lapse. This is so even if the gift be to A and his 
executors, administrators and assigns, but this is not so if the 
testator has shdwn a contrary intention, thus, a gift to A or his 
personal representative will be effective even though A predecease 
the testator; further, by the Wills Act 1837, devises of estates 
tail and gifts to a child or other issue of the testator will not 
lapse if any issue of the legatee survive the testator. Lapsed 
legacies fall into and form part of the residuary estate. In the 
absence of any indication to the contrary a legacy becomes due 
on the day of the death of the testator, though for the convenience 
qf the executor it is not payable till a year after that date; this 
delay does not , prevent the legacy vesting on the testator’s 
death./ It frequently happens, however, that a legacy is given 
payable at, a future date; in such a case, if the legatee dies after 
the testator but prior to the date when the legacy is payable 
it is necessary, to discover whether the legacy was vested or 
contingent ,; as in the former case it becomes .payable ; to the 
legatee’s representative; in the latter* it lapses, In this* as in 
other cases, the test is the intention of the testator as expressed 
in the will; generally it may be said that a gift “ 'payable ” 
or “ to be paid ” at a certain fixed time confers a vested interest 
on the legatee, while a gift to A “ at ” a fixed time, e.g. twenty-one 
years of age, only confers on A an interest contingent on his 
attaining the age of twenty-one. 

, Legacy Duty is a duty charged by the state upon personal pro- 
perty devolving upon the legatees or next of kin of a dead person, 
either by virtue of his will or upon his intestacy. The duty was 
first imposed in England in 1780, but the principal act dealing with 
the subject is the Legacy Duty Act 1796,,. The principal points as 
to the duty are these. The duty is charged on personalty only. 
It is payable only where the person on whose death the property 
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p asses was domiciled in the U nited Kingdom, The rate of duty 
varies from 1 to 10% according to the relationship between the 
testator and legatee. As between husband and . wife no duty 
is payable. The duty is payable by the executors and deducted 
from the legacy unless the testator directs otherwise, Special 
provisions as to valuation are in force where the gift is of an . 
annuity or is settled on various persons in succession, or the 
legacy is given in joint tenancy and other cases. In seme cases the 
duty is payable by instalments which carry interest at 3%. 
In various cases legacies are exempt from duty — the more im-; 

1 port ant are gifts to a member of the royal family, specific, 
legacies under £20 (pecuniary legacies under £20 pay duty),' 
legacies of books, prints, &c., given to a body corporate for 
preservation, not for sale, and legacies given out of an estate 
the principal value of which is less than £100, Further, by the 
: Finance Act 1894, payment of the estate duty thereby created 
absorbs the 1% duty paid by lineal ancestors or descendants of 
the deceased 1 and the duty on a settled legacy, and, lastly, in ; 
the event of estate duty being paid on an estate the total value 
of which is under £1000, no legacy duty is payable. The legacy 
duty payable in Ireland is now for all practical purposes assimi- 
lated to that in Great Britain. The principal statute in that 
country is an act of 1814. 

LE GALLIENNE, RICHARD (1866- ), English poet and 

critic, was born in Liverpool on the 20th of January 1866. He 
started life in a business office in Liverpool, but abandoned this, 
to turn author. My Lady’s Sonnets appeared at Liverpool in; 
1887, \ and in 1889 fie became for a short time literary secretary 
to Wilson Barrett. In the same year he published Volumes in . 
Folio, The Book Bills of Narcissus and George Meredith: some 
Characteristics (new ed., 1900). He joined the staff of the Star 
in 1891, and wrote, for various papers over the signature of 
“ Logroller.” 'English Poems (1892), R. L. Stevenson and other . 
Poems (1895), a paraphrase (1897) of the Rubdiydt of Omar 
Khayyam, and Odes from the Divan of Hafiz (1903), contained 
some light, graceful verse, but he is best known by the fantastic 
prose essays and sketches of Prose Fancies (2 series, 1894-1896), 
Sleeping Beauty and other Prose Fancies (1900), The Religion 
of a Literary Man (1893), The Quest of the Golden Girl (1897), ' 
The Life Romantic (1901), &c. His first wife, Mildred Lee, died . 
in 1894, and in 1897 he married Julie Norregard, subsequently . 
taking up his residence in the United States. In 1906 he trans- ; 
lated, from the Danish, Peter Nansen’s Love’s Trilogy. 

LEGAR6, HUGH SWINTON (1797-1843), American lawyer, 
and statesman, was born ip Charleston; South Carolina, on the 
2nd of January 1797, of Huguenot and Scotch stock. Partly i 
on account of his inability to share in the amusements of fiis ; 
fellows by reason of a deformity due to vaccine poisoning before • 
he was five (the poison permanently arresting the growth and 
development of his legs), he was an eager student, and in 1814 
he graduated at the College of South Carolina with the highest : 
rank in his class and with a reputation throughout the state for 
scholarship , and eloquence. He studied law for three years in. 

» South Carolina, and then spent two years abroad, studying ; 
French and Italian in Paris and jurisprudence at Edinburgh. 
In 1820-1822 and in 1824-1830 he was a meinber of the South 
Carolina legislature. In 1827, with Stephen Elliott (1771-1830), 
the naturalist, he founded the Southern Review j of which he was 
the sole editor after Elliott’s death until 1 834, when it was 
discontinued, and to which he contributed articles* on law, 
travel, and modern and classical literature. In 1830-1832 he 
was attorney-general of South Carolina; and, although a State’s 
Rights man; he strongly opposed nullification. During his 
term of office he appeared in a case before the United States' 
Supreme Court, where his knowledge of civil law so strongly 
impressed Edward Livingston, the secretary of state, who was 
himself an admirer of Roman Law, that he urged Legar6 to 
devote himself to the study of this subject with the hope that he 
might influence American law toward the spirit and philosophy 
and even the forms and processes of Roman jurisprudence. 

1 The Finance Bill 1969-1910 re-imposed this duty, arid extended 
it to husbands and wives as well as descendants and ancestors. ; M 
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Through Livingston, Legare was appointed American charge 
d’affaires at Brussels, where from 1833 to 1836 he perfected 
himself in civil law and in the German commentaries om civil 
law. In 1837-1839, as a Union Democrat, he was a member of 
the national House of Representatives, and there ably opposed 
,Van Buren’s financial policy in spite of the enthusiasm in South 
Carolina for the sub-treasury project. He supported Harrison 
in the presidential campaign of 1840, and when the cabinet was 
reconstructed by Tyler in 1841, Legare was appointed attorney- 
general of the United States. On the 9th of May 1843 he was 
appointed secretary of state ad interim, after the resignation of 
Daniel Webster. On the 20th of June 1843 he died suddenly at 
Boston. His great work, the forcing into common law of the 
principles of civil law, was unaccomplished; but Story says “ he 
seemed about to accomplish [it]; for his arguments before the 
Supreme Court were crowded with the principles of the Roman 
Law, wrought into the texture of the Common Law with great 
success.” As attorney-general he argued the famous cases, the 
United States v. Miranda , Wood v. the United States , and 
Jewell v. Jewell. 

See The Writings of Hugh Swinton Legare (2 vols., Charleston, 
S.C., 1846), edited by his sister, Mrs Mary Bullen, who contributed 
a biographical sketch.; and two articles by B. J. Ramage in The 
Sewanee Review , vol. x. (New York, 1902). 

LEGAS, one of the Shangalla group of tribes, regarded as among 
the purest types of the Galla i;ace. They occupy the upper 
Yabus valley, S.W. Abyssinia, near the Sudan frontier. The 
Legas are physically distinct from the Negro Shangalla. They 
are of very light complexion, tall and thin, with narrow hollow- 
cheeked faces, small heads and high foreheads. The chiefs’ 
families are of more mixed blood, with perceptible Negro strain. 
The Legas are estimated to number upwards of a hundred 
thousand, of whom some 20,000 are warriors. They are, however, 
a peaceful race, kind to their women and slaves, and energetic 
agriculturists. Formerly independent, they came about 1900 
under the sway of Abyssinia. The Legas are pagans, but Mahom- 
medanism has gained many converts among them. ' 

LEGATE, BARTHOLOMEW {c. 1575-1612), English fanatic, 
was born in Essex and became a dealer in cloth. About the 
beginning of the 17th century he became a preacher among a sect 
called the “ Seekers,” and appears to have held unorthodox 
opinions about the divinity of Jesus Christ. Together with his 
brother Thomas he was put in prison for heresy in 161 1. Thomas 
died in Newgate gaol, London, but Bartholomew’s imprisonment 
was not a rigorous one. James I. argued with him, and on 
several occasions he was brought before the Consistory Court of 
London, but without any definite result. Eventually, after 
having threatened to bring an action for wrongful imprisonment, 
Legate was tried before a full Consistory Court in February 1612, 
was found guilty of heresy, and was delivered to the secular 
authorities for punishment. Refusing to retract his opinions 
he was burned to death at Smithfield on the 18th of March 1612. 
Legate was the last person burned in London for his religious 
opinions, and Edward Wightman, who was burned at Lichfield 
in April 1612, was the last to suffer in' this way in England. 

See T. Fuller, Church History of Britain (1655) ; and S. R. Gardiner, 
History of England , vol. ii. (London, 1904). 

LEGATE (Lat. legatus , past part, of legare , to send as deputy), 
a title now generally confined to the highest class of diplomatic 
representatives of the pope, though still occasionally used, in 
its original Latin sense, of any ambassador or diplomatic agent. 
According to the Nova Compilatio Decretalium of Gregory IX., 
under the title “ De officio legati ” the canon law recognizes two 
sorts of legate, the legatus ■ natus and the legatus datus or missus. 
The legatus datus {missus) may be. either (1) delegatus , or (2) 
nuncius apostolicus , or (3) legatus a latere {lateralis, collaterals). 
The rights of the legatus natus, which included concurrent juris- 
diction with that of all the bishops within his province, have 
been much curtailed since the 16th century; they were alto- 
gether suspended in presence of the higher claims of a legatus 
a latere, and the title is now almost quite honorary. It was 
attached to the see of Canterbury till the Reformation and it 
still attaches to the sees of Seville, Toledo, Arles* Reims, Lyons, 
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Gran, Prague, Gnesen-Posen, Cologne, Salzburg, among others. 
The commission of the legatus delegatus (generally a member 
of the local clergy) is of a limited nature, and relates only to 
some definite piece of Work. The nuncius apostolicus (who has 
the privilege of red apparel, a white horse and golden spurs) 
possesses ordinary jurisdiction within the province to which he 
has been sent, but his powers otherwise are restricted by the terms 
of his mandate. The legatus a latere (almost invariably a cardinal* 
though the power can be conferred on other prelates) is in the 
fullest sense the plenipotentiary representative of the pope, and 
possesses the high prerogative implied in the words of Gregory 
VII., “ nostra vice quae corrigenda sunt corrigat, quae statuend 
constituat.” He has the power of suspending all the bishops in 
his province, and no judicial cases are reserved from his judg- 
ment. Without special mandate, however, he cannot depose 
bishops or unite or separate bishoprics. At present legati a 
latere are not sent by the holy see, but diplomatic relations, 
where they exist, are maintained by means of nuncios, inter- 
nuncios and other agents. 

The history of the office of papal legate is closely involved with 
that of the papacy itself. If it were proved that papal legates 
exercised the prerogatives of the primacy in the early councils, 
it would be one of the strongest points for the Roman Catholic 
view of the papal history. Thus it is claimed that Hosius of 
Cordova presided over the council of Nicaea (325) in the name of 
the pope. But the claim rests on slender evidence, since the first 
source in which Hosius is referred to as representative of the 
pope is Gelasius of Cyzicus in the Propontis, who wrote toward 
the end of the 5th century. It is even open to dispute whether 
Hosius was president at Nicaea, and though he certainly pre- 
sided over the council of Sardica in 343, it was probably as 
representative of the emperors Constans and Constantius, who 
had summoned the council. Pope Julius I. was represented at 
Sardica by two* presbyters. Yet the fifth canon, which provides 
for appeal by a bishop to Rome, sanctions the use of embassies 
a latere. If the appellant wishes the pope to send priests from 
his own household, the pope shall be free to do so, and to furnish 
them with full authority from himself (“ ut de latere suo presby- 
teros mittat . . . habentes ejus auctoritatem a quo destinati 
sunt ”). The decrees of Sardica, an obscure council, were later 
confused with those of Nicaea and thus gained weight. In the 
synod of Ephesus in 431, Pope Celestine I. instructed his repre- 
sentatives to conduct themselves not as disputants but as judges, 
and Cyril of Alexandria presided not only in his' own name but 
in that of the pope (and of the bishop of Jerusalem). Instances 
of delegation of the papal authority in various degrees become 
numerous in the 5th century, especially during the pontificate 
of Leo I. Thus Leo writes in 444 {Ep. 6) to Anastasius of 
Thessalonica, appointing him his vicar for the province of 
Illyria; the same arrangement, he informs us, had been made 
by Pope Siricius in favour of Anysius, the predecessor of Anas- 
tasius. Similar vicarial or legatine powers had been conferred 
in 418 by Zosimus upon Patroclus, bishop of Arles. In 449 Leo 
was represented at the “ Robber Synod,” from which his legates 
hardly escaped with life; at Chalcedon, in 451, they were 
treated with singular honour, though the imperial commissioners , 
presided. Again, in 453 the same pope writes to the empress 
Pulcheria, naming Julianus of Cos as his representative in the 
defence of the interests of orthodoxy and ecclesiastical discipline 
at Constantinople {Ep. 112); the instructions to Julianus are 
given in Ep. 113 (“ hanc specialem curam vice mea functus 
assumas ”). The designation of Anastasius as vicar apostolic 
over Illyria may be said to mark the beginning of the custom of 
conferring, ex officio, the title of legatus upon the holders of 
important sees, who ultimately came to be known as legati nati, 
with the rank of primate; the appointment of Julianus at 
Constantinople gradually developed into the long permanent 
office of apocrisiarius or responsalis. Another sort of delegation 
is exemplified in Leo’s letter to the African bishops {Ep. 12), 
in which he sends Potentius, with instructions to inquire in his 
name, and to report (“ vicem curae nostrae fratri et consacerdoti 
nostro Potentio delegantes qui de episcopis, quorum culpabilis 
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ferebatur electio, quid veritas haberet inquireret, riobisque 
omnia fideliter indicaret ”) . Passing on to the time of Gregory the 
Great, we find him sending two representatives to Gaul in 599, 
to suppress simony, and one to Spain in 603. Augustine of 
Canterbury is sometimes spoken of as legate, but it does not 
appear that in his case this title was used in any strictly technical 
sense, although the archbishop of Canterbury afterwards attained 
the permanent dignity of a legatus natus. Boniface, the apostle 
of Germany, was in like manner constituted, according to Hinc- 
mar ( Ep . 30), a legate of the apostolic see by Popes Gregory II. 
and Gregory III. According to Hefele (Cone. iv. 239), Rodoald 
of Porto and Zecharias of Anagni, who were sent by Pope Nicolas 
to Constantinople in 860, were the first actually called legaii a 
latere. The policy of Gregory VII. naturally led to a great 
development of the legatine as distinguished from the ordinary 
episcopal function. From the creation of the medieval papal 
monarchy until the close of the middle ages, the papal legate 
played a most important role in national as well as church 
history. The further definition of his powers proceeded through- 
out the 12th and 13th centuries. From the 16th century legates 
a latere give way almost entirely to nuncios ( q.v .). 

See P. Hinschius, Kirchenrecht, i. 498 ff. ; G. Phillips, Kirchen- 
recht, vol. vi. 680 ff. 

LEGATION (Lat. legatio, a sending or mission), a diplomatic 
mission of the second rank. The term is also applied to the build- 
ing in which the minister resides and to the area round it covered 
by his diplomatic immunities. See Diplomacy. 

LEGEND (through the French from the med. Lat. legenda , 
things to be read, from legere , to read), in its primary meaning 
the history or life-story of a saint, and so applied to portions of 
Scripture and selections from the lives of the saints as read at 
divine service. The statute of 3 and 4 Edward VI. dealing with 
the abolition of certain books and images (1549), cap. 10, sect. 
1, says that “ all bookes . •. . called processionalles, manuelles, 
legends . . . shall be . . . abolished.” The “ Golden Legend,” 
or Aurea Legenda , was the name given to a book containing lives 
of the saints and descriptions of festivals, written by Jacobus 
de Voragine, archbishop of Genoa, in the 13th century.; From 
the original application of the word to stories of the saints con- 
taining wonders and miracles, the word came to be applied to 
a story handed down without any foundation in history, but 
popularly believed to be true. “ Legend ” is also used of a 
writing, inscription, or motto on coins or medals, and in connexion 
with coats of arms, shields, monuments, &c. 

LEGENDRE, ADRIEN MARIE (1752-1833), French mathe- 
matician, was born at Paris (or, according to some accounts, 
at Toulouse) in 1752. He was brought up at Paris, where he 
completed his studies at the College Mamrin. His first published 
writings consist of articles forming part of the Traite de mecanique 
(1774) of the Abbe Marie, who was his professor; Legendre’s 
name, however, is not mentioned. Soon afterwards he was 
appointed professor of mathematics in the t,cole Militaire at 
Paris, and he was afterwards professor in the Ecole Normale. 
In 1782 he received the prize from the Berlin Academy for his 
“ Dissertation sur la question de balistique,” a memoir relating 
to the paths of projectiles in resisting media. He also, about 
this time, wrote his “ Recherches sur la figure des planetes,” 
published in the Memoir es of the French Academy, of which he 
was elected a member in. succession to J. le Rond d’Alembert 
in 1783. Fie was also appointed a commissioner for connecting 
geodetically Paris and Greenwich, his colleagues being P. F. A. 
Mechain and C. F. Cassini de Thury; General William Roy 
conducted the operations on behalf of England. The French 
observations were published in 1792 ( Expose des operations 
faites en France in 1787 pour la jonction des observatoires de 
Paris et de Greenwich). During the Revolution, he was one of 
the three members of the council established to introduce the 
decimal system, and he was also a member of the commission 
appointed to determine the length of the metre, for which purpose 
the calculations, &c., connected with the arc of the meridian 
from Barcelona to Dunkirk were revised. He was also associated 
with G. C. F. M. Prony (1755-1839) in the formation of the great 


French tables of logarithms of numbers, sines, and tangents, 
and natural sines, called the Tables du Cadastre , in which the 
quadrant was divided centesimally ; these tables have never 
been published (see Logarithms). He was examiner in the 
Ecole Poly technique, but held few important state offices. He 
died at Paris cn the 10th of January 1833, and the discourse 
at his grave was pronounced by S. D. Poisson. The last of the 
three supplements to his Traite des fonctions elliptiques was 
published in 1832, and Poisson in his funeral oration remarked: 
“ M. Legendre a eu cela de commun avec la plupart des 
geometres qui Pont precede, que ses travaux n’ont fini qu’avec 
sa vie. Le dernier volume de nos memoires renferme encore 
un memoire de lui, sur une question difficile de la theorie des 
nombres; et peu de temps avant la maladie qui Pa conduit 
au tombeau, il se procura les observations les plus recentes des 
cometes a courtes periodes, dont il allait se servir pour appliquer 
et perfectionner ses methodes.” 

It will be convenient, in giving an account of his writings, to 
consider them under the different subjects which are especially 
associated with his name. 

Elliptic Functions. — This is the subject with which Legendre’s 
name will always be most closely connected, and his researches upon 
it extend over a period of more, than forty years. His first published 
writings upon the subject consist of two papers in the Memoires de 
V Academic Frangaise for 1786 upon elliptic arcs. In 1792 he pre- 
sented to the Academy a memoir on elliptic transcendents. The 
contents of these memoirs are included in the first volume of his 
Exercices de calcul integral (1811). The third volume (1816) con- 
tains the very elaborate and now well-known tables of the elliptic 
integrals which were calculated by Legendre himself, with an ac- 
count of the mode of their construction. In 1827 appeared the 
Traite des fonctions elliptiques (2 vols., the first dated 1825, the 
second 1826); a great part of the first volume agrees very closely 
with the contents of th e Exercices; the tables, &c., are given in the 
second volume. Three supplements, relating to the researches of 
N. H. Abel and C. G. J. Jacobi, were published in 1828-1832, and 
form a third volume. Legendre had pursued the subject which 
would now be called elliptic integrals alpne from 1786 to 1827, the 
results of his labours having been almost entirely neglected by his 
contemporaries, but his work had scarcely appeared in 1827 when 
the discoveries which were independently made by the two young 
and as yet unknown mathematicians Abel and Jacobi placed the 
subject on a new basis, and revolutionized it completely. The 
readiness with which Legendre, who was then seventy-six years of 
age, welcomed these important researches, that quite overshadowed 
his* own, and included them in successive supplements to his work, 
does the highest honour to him (see Function). 

Eulerian Integrals and Integral Calculus. — The Exercices de 
calcul integral consist of three volumes, a great portion of the first 
and the whole of the third being devoted to elliptic functions. The 
remainder of the first volume relates to the Eulerian integrals and 
to quadratures. The second volume (1817) relates to the Eulerian 
integrals, and to various integrals and series, developments, mechani- 
cal problems, &c., connected with the integral calculus ; this volume 
contains also a numerical table of the values of the gamma function. 
The latter portion of the second volume of the Traite des fonctions 
elliptiques (1826) is also devoted to the Eulerian integrals, the 
table being reproduced. Legendre’s researches connected with the 
“ gamma function ” are of importance, and are well known; the 
subject was also treated by K. F. Gauss in his memoir Disquisitiones 
generates circa series infinitas (1816), but in a very different manner. 
The results given in the second volume of the Exercices are of too 
miscellaneous a character to admit of being briefly described. In 
1788 Legendre published a memoir on double integrals, and in 1809 
one on definite integrals. 

Theory of Numbers. — Legendre’s Theorie des nombres and Gauss’s 
Disquisitiones arithmeticae (1801) are still standard works upon 
this subject. The first edition of the former appeared in 1798 under 
the title Essai sur la theorie des nombres ; there was a second 
edition in 1808; a first supplement was published in 1816, and a 
second in 1825. The third edition, under the title Theorie des 
nombres , appeared in 1830 in two volumes. The fourth edition 
appeared in 1900. To Legendre is due the theorem known as the 
law of quadratic reciprocity, the most important general result in 
the science of numbers which has been discovered since the time of 
P. de Fermat, and which was called by Gauss the “ gem of arith- 
metic.” It was first given by Legendre in the Memoires of the 
Academy for 1785, but- the demonstration that accompanied it was 
incomplete. The symbol. (a[p) which is known as Legendre’s sym- 
bol, and denotes the positive or negative unit which is the remainder 
when oiK-i) { s divided by a prime number p , does not appear in this 
memoir, but was first used in the Essai sur la theorie des nombres. 
Legendre’s formula x: (log x-i *08366) for the approximate number 
of forms inferior to a given number x was first given by him also in 
this work (2nd ed., p. 394) (see Number). 
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Attractions of Ellipsoids. — Legendre was the author of four im- 
portant memoirs on this subject. In the first of these, entitled 
“ Recherches sur l’attraction des spheroides homogenes,” published 
in the Memoir es of the Academy for 1785, but communicated to it 
at . an earlier period, Legendre introduces the celebrated expressions 
which, though frequently called Laplace’s coefficients, are more 
correctly named after Legendre. The definition of the coefficients 
is that if (1-2 h cos be expanded in ascending powers of h , 

and if the general term be denoted by P n h n , then P n is of the Legen- 
drian coefficient of the nth. order. In this memoir also the function 
which is now called the potential was, at the suggestion of Laplace, 
first introduced. Legendre shows that Maclaurin’s theorem with 
respect to confocal ellipsoids is true for any position of the external 
point when the ellipsoids are solids of revolution. Of this memoir 
Isaac Todhunter writes : “ We may affirm that no single memoir 
in the history of our subject can rival this in interest and importance. 
During forty years the resources of analysis, even in the hands of 
d’Alembert, Lagrange and Laplace, had not carried the theory of 
the attraction of ellipsoids beyond the point which the geometry 
of Maclaurin had reached. The introduction of the coefficients 
now called Laplace’s, and their application, commence a new era 
in mathematical physics.” Legendre’s second memoir was com- 
municated to the Academic in 1784, and relates to the conditions of 
equilibrium of a mass of rotating fluid in the form of a figure of 
revolution which does not deviate much from a sphere. The third 
memoir relates to Laplace’s theorem respecting confocal ellipsoids. 
Of the fourth memoir Todhunter writes: “ It occupies an important 
position in the history of our subject. The most striking addition 
which is here made to previous researches consists in the treatment 
of a planet supposed entirely fluid; the general equation for the 
form of a stratum is given for the first time and discussed. For 
the first time we have a correct and convenient expression for 
Laplace’s nth. coefficient.” (See Todhunter’s History of the Mathe- 
matical Theories of Attraction and the Figure of the Earth (1873), the 
twentieth, twenty-second, twenty-fourth, and twenty-fifth chapters 
of which contain a full and complete account of Legendre’s four 
memoirs. See also Spherical Harmonics.) 

Geodesy. — Besides the work upon the geodetical operations con- 
necting Paris and Greenwich, of which Legendre was one of the 
authors, he published in the Memoir es de V Academie for 1787 two 
papers on trigonometrical operations depending upon the figure of 
the earth, containing many theorems relating to this subject. The 
best known of these, which is called Legendre’s theorem, is usually 
given in treatises on spherical trigonometry; by means of it a small 
spherical triangle may be treated as a plane triangle, certain correc- 
tions being applied to the angles. Legendre was also the author of 
a memoir upon triangles drawn upon a spheroid. Legendre’s 
theorem is a fundamental one in geodesy, and his contributions to 
the subject are of the greatest importance. 

Method of Least Squares. — In 1806 appeared Legendre’s Nouvelles 
Methodes pour la determination des orbites des cometes, which is 
memorable as containing the first published suggestion of the method 
of least squares (see Probability). In the preface Legendre re- 
marks: “ La methode qui me paroit la plus simple et la plus generale 
consiste a rendre minimum la somme des quarres des erreurs, . . 
et que j’appelle methode des moindres quarres ” ; and in an appendix 
in which the application of the method is explained his words are : 
“ De tous les principes qu’on peut proposer pour cet objet, je pense 
qu’il n’en est pas de plus general, de plus exact, ni d’une application 
plus facile que celui dont nous avons fait usage dans les recherches 
precedentes,*et qui consiste a rendre minimum la somme des quarres 
des erreurs.” The method was proposed by Legendre only as a 
convenient process for treating observations, without reference to 
the theory of probability. It had, however, been applied by Gauss 
as early as 1795, and the method was fully explained, and the law 
of facility for the first time given by him in 1809. Laplace also 
justified the method by means of the principles of the theory of 
probability; and this led Legendre to republish the part of his 
Nouvelles Methodes which related to it in the Memoires deV Academie 
for 1810. Thus, although the method of least squares was first 
formally proposed by Legendre, the theory and algorithm and 
mathematical foundation of the process are due to Gauss and 
Laplace. Legendre published two supplements to his Nouvelles 
Methodes in 1806 and 1820. 

The Elements ■ of Geometry. — Legendre’s name is most widely 
knqwn on account of his Elements die geometries the most successful 
of the numerous attempts that have been made to supersede Euclid 
as, a text-book on geometry. It first appeared in 1794, an d went 
through very many editions, and has been translated into almost 
all languages. An English translation, by Sir David Brewster, 
from the eleventh French edition, was published in 1823, and is 
well known in England. The earlier editions did not contain the 
trigonometry. In one of the notes Legendre gives a proof of the 
irrationality of 7 r. This had been first proved by J. H. Lambert 
in the Berlin Memoirs for 1768. , Legendre’s proof is similar in prin- 
ciple to Lambert's, but much simpler. On account of the objections 
urged against the treatment of parallels in this work, Legendre 
was induced to publish in 1803 his Nouvelle Theorie des par alleles. 
His Geometric gave rise in England also to a lengthened discussion 
on the difficult question of the treatment of the theory of parallels. ' 
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It will thus be seen, that Legendre’s works have placed him in the 
very foremost rank in the widely distinct subjects of elliptic func- 
tions, theory of numbers, attractions, and geodesy, and have given 
him a conspicuous position in connexion with the integral calculus 
and other branches of mathematics. He published a memoir on 
the integration of partial differential equations and a few others 
which have not been noticed above, but they relate to subjects with 
which his name is not especially associated. A good account of the 
principal works of Legendre is given in the Bibliotheque universelle 
de Geneve for 1833, pp. 45-82. 

See filie de Beaumont, “ Memoir de Legendre,” translated by 
C. A. Alexander, Smithsonian Report (1874). (J. W. L. G.) 

LEGENDRE, LOUIS (1752-1797), French revolutionist, was 
born at Versailles on the 22nd of May 1752. When the Revolu- 
tion broke out, he kept a butcher’s shop in Paris, in the rue 
des Boucheries St Germain. He was an ardent supporter of 
the ideas of the Revolution, a member of the Jacobin Club, 
and one of the founders of the club of the Cordeliers. In spite 
of the incorrectness of his diction, he was gifted with a genuine 
eloquence, and well knew how to carry the populace with him. 
He was a prominent actor in the taking of the Bastille (14th 
of July 1789), in the massacre of the Champ de Mars (July 1791), 
and in the attack on the Tuileries (10th of August 1 792). Deputy 
from Paris to the Convention, he voted for the death of Louis 
XVI., and was sent on mission to Lyons (27th of February 
3:793) before the revolt of that town, and was on mission from 
August to October 1793 in Seine-Inf erieure. He was a member, 
of the Comile de Surete Generale , and contributed to the downfall 
of the Girondists. When Danton was arrested, Legendre at 
first defended him, but was soon cowed and withdrew his defence. 
After the fall of Robespierre, Legendre took part in the reactionary 
movement, undertook the closing of the Jacobin Club, was 
elected president of the Convention, and helped to bring about 
the impeachment of J. B. Carrier, the perpetrator of the noyades 
of Nantes. He was subsequently elected a member of the 
Council of Ancients, and died on the 13th of December 1797. 

See F. A. Aulard, Les Orateurs de la Legislative et de la Convention 
(2nd ed., Paris, 1906, 2 vols.) ; “ Correspondance de Legendre ” in 
the Revolution frangaise (vol. xl., 1901). ; 

LEGERDEMAIN (Fr. Uger-de-main , i.e. light or sleight of 
hand), the name given specifically to that form of conjuring in 
which the performer relies on dexterity of manipulation rather 
than on mechanical apparatus. See Conjuring. 

LEGGE, afterwards Bilson-Legge, HENRY (1708-1764), 
English statesman, fourth son of William Legge, 1st earl of 
Dartmouth (1672-1750), was born on the 29th of May 1708. 
Educated at Christ Church, Oxford, he became private secretary 
to Sir Robert Walpole, and in 1739 was appointed secretary of 
Ireland by the lord-lieutenant, the 3rd duke of Devonshire; 
being chosen member of parliament for the borough of East 
Looe in 1740, and for Orford, Suffolk, at the general election 
in the succeeding year. Legge only shared temporarily in the 
downfall of Walpole, and became in quick succession surveyor- 
general of woods and forests, a lord of the admiralty, and a lord 
of the treasury. In 1748 he was sent as envoy extraordinary to 
Frederick the Great, and although his conduct in Berlin was 
sharply censured by George II., he became treasurer of the navy 
soon after his return to England. In April 1754 he joined the 
ministry of the duke of Newcastle as chancellor of the exchequer, 
the king consenting to this appointment although refusing to 
hold any intercourse with the minister; but Legge shared the 
elder Pitt’s dislike of the policy of paying subsidies to the land- 
grave of Hesse, and was dismissed from office in November 1755. 
Twleve months later he returned to his post at the exchequer 
in the administration of Pitt and the 4th duke of Devonshire, 
retaining office until April 1757 when he shared both the dismissal 
and the ensuing popularity of Pitt. When in conjunction with 
the duke of Newcastle Pitt returned to power in the following 
July, Legge became chancellor of the exchequer for the third 
time. He imposed new taxes upon houses and windows, and he 
appears to have lost to some extent the friendship of Pitt, while 
the king refused to make him a peer. In 1759 he obtained the 
sinecure position of surveyor of the petty customs and subsidies 
in the port of London, and having in consequence to resign his 
seat in parliament he was chosen one of the members foi 
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Hampshire, a proceeding which greatly incensed the earl of Bute* 
who desired this seat for one of his friends. • Having thus incurred 
Bute’s displeasure Legge was again dismissed from the exchequer 
in March 1761, but he continued to take part in parliamentary 
debates until his death at Tunbridge Wells on the 23rd of August 
1764. Legge appears to have been a capable financier, but the 
position of chancellor of the exchequer was not at that time a 
cabinet office. He took the additional name of Bilson on succeed- 
ing to the estates of a relative, Thomas Bettersworth Bilson, 
in 1754. Pitt called Legge, “ the child, and deservedly the 
favourite child, of the Whigs.” Horace Walpole said he was 
“ of a creeping, underhand nature, and aspired to the lion’s 
place by the manoeuvre of the mole,” but afterwards he spoke 
in high terms of his talents. Legge married Mary, daughter 
and heiress of Edward, 4th and last Baron Stawel (d. 1755). 
This lady, who in 1760 was created Baroness Stawel of Somerton, 
bore him an only child, Henry Stawel Bilson-Legge (1757-1820), 
who became Baron Stawel on his mother’s death in 1780. When 
Stawel died without sons his title became extinct. His only 
daughter, Mary (d. 1864), married John Dutton, 2nd Baron 
Sherborne. 

See John Butler, bishop of Hereford, Some Account of the Character 
of the late.Rt. Hon . H. Bilson-Legge (1765) ; Horace Walpole, Memoirs 
of the Reign of George II. (London, 1847) ; and Memoirs of the Reign 
of George III ., edited by G. F. R. Barker (London, 1894); W. E. H. 
Lecky, History of England, vol. ii. (London, 1892); and the memoirs 
and collections of correspondence of the time. 

LEGGE, JAMES (1815-1897), British Chinese scholar, was 
born at Huntly, Aberdeenshire, in 1815, and educated at King’s 
College, Aberdeen. After studying at the Highbury Theological 
College, London, he went in 1839 as a missionary to the Chinese, 
but, as China Was not yet open to Europeans, he remained at 
Malacca three years, in charge of the Anglo-Chinese College 
there. The College was subsequently moved to Hong-Kong, 
where Legge lived for thirty years. Impressed with the necessity 
of missionaries being able to comprehend the ideas and culture 
of the Chinese, he began in 1841 a translation in many volumes 
of the Chinese classics, a monumental task admirably executed 
and completed a few years before his death. In 1870 he was 
made an LL.D. of Aberdeen and in 1884 of Edinburgh University. 
In 1875 several gentlemen connected with the China trade 
suggested to the university of Oxford a Chair of Chinese Language 
and Literature to be occupied by Dr Legge. The university 
responded liberally, Corpus Christi College contributed the 
emoluments of a fellowship, and the chair was constituted in 
1876. In addition to his other work Legge wrote The Life and 
Teaching of Confucius (1867); The Life and Teaching of Mencius 
(1875); The Religions of China (1880); and other books on 
Chinese literature and religion. He died at Oxford on the 
29th of November 1897. 

LEGHORN (Ital. Livorno , Fr. Livourne), a city of Tuscany, 
Italy, chief town of the province of the same name, which con- 
sists of the commune of Leghorn and the islands of Elba and 
Gorgona. The town is the seat of a bishopric and of a large 
naval academy— the only one in Italy — and the third largest 
commercial port in the kingdom, situated on the west coast, 
12 m. S.W. of Pisa by rail, 10 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1901) 
78,308 (town), 96,528 (commune). It is built along the sea- 
shore upon a healthy and fertile tract of land, which forms, 
as it were, an oasis in a zone of Maremma. Behind is a range 
of hills, the most conspicuous of which, the Monte Nero, is 
crowned by a frequented pilgrimage church and also by villas 
and hotels, to which a funicular railway runs. The town itself 
is almost entirely modern. The 16th-century Fortezza Vecchia, 
guarding the harbour, is picturesque, and there is a good bronze 
statue of the grand duke Ferdinand I. by Pietro Tacca (1577- 
1640), a pupil of Giovanni da Bologna. The lofty Torre del 
Marzocco, erected in J423 by the Florentines, is fine. The 
facade of the cathedral was designed by Inigo Jones. The old 
Protestant cemetery contains the tombs of Tobias Smollett 
(d. 1771) and Francis Horner (d. 1817). There is also a large 
synagogue founded in 1581. The exchange, the chamber of 
commerce an4 the clearing-house (one of the oldest in the 
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world, dating from 1764) are united under one roof in the Palazzo 
del Commercio, opened in 1907. Several improvements have 
been carried out in the city and port, and the place is developing 
rapidly as an industrial centre. The naval academy, formerly 
established partly at Naples aiid partly at Genoa, has been 
transferred to Leghorn. Some of the navigable canals which 
connected the harbour with the interior of the city have been 
either modified or filled up. Several streets have been widened, 
and a road along the shore has been transformed into a fine 
and shady promenade. Leghorn is the principal sea-bathing 
resort in this part of Italy, the season lasting from the end of 
June to the end of August. A spa for the use of the Acque della 
Salute has been constructed. Leghorn is on the main line from 
Pisa to Rome; another line runs to Colle Salvetti. A con- 
siderable number of important steamship lines call here. The 
new rectilinear mole, sanctioned in 1881, has been built out 
into the sea for a distance of 600 yds. from the old Vegliaia 
lighthouse* and the docking basin has been lengthened to 490 ft. 
Inside the breakwater the depth varies from 10 to 26 ft. The 
total trade of the port increased from £3,853,593 in 1897 to 
£5,675,285 in 1905 and £7,009,758 in 1906 (the large increase 
being mainly due to a rise of over £1,000,000 in imports— 
mainly of coal, building materials and machinery), the average 
ratio of imports to exports being as three to two. The imports 
consist principally of machinery, coal, grain, dried fish, tobacco 
and hides, and the exports of hemp, hides, olive oil, soap, coral, 
candied fruit, wine, straw hats, boracic acid, mercury, and 
marble and alabaster. In 1885 the total number of vessels that 
entered the' port was 4281 of 1,434,000 tons; of these, 1251 
of 750,000 tons were foreign; 688,000 tons of merchandise 
were loaded and unloaded. In 1906, after considerable fluctua- 
tions during the interval, the total number that entered was 
4623 vessels of 2,372,551 tens; of these, 935 of 1,002,119 tons 
were foreign; British ships representing about half this tonnage. 
In 1906 the total imports and exports amounted to 1,470,000 
tons including coasting trade. A great obstacle to the develop- 
ment of the port is the absence of modern mechanical appliances 
for loading and unloading vessels, and of quay space and dock 
accommodation. The older shipyards have been considerably 
extended,, and shipbuilding is actively carried on, especially 
by the Orlando yard which builds large ships for the Italian 
navy, while new industries — namely, glass-making and copper 
and brass-founding, electric power works, a cement factory,, 
porcelain factories, flour-mills, oil-mills, a cotton yarn spinning 
factory, electric plant works, a ship-breaking yard, a motor- 
boat yard, &c.— have been established. Other important firms, 
Tuscan wine-growers, oil-growers, timber traders, colour manu- 
facturers, &c., have their head offices and stores at Leghorn, with 
a view to export. The former British 4 £ factory ” here was of 
great importance for the trade with the Levant, but was closed 
in 1825. The two villages of Ardenza and Antignano, which 
form part of the commune, have acquired considerable im- 
portance, the former in part for sea-bathing. 

The earliest mention of Leghorn occurs in a document of 
891, relating to the first church here; in 1017 it is called a castle. 
In the 13th century the Pisans tried to attract a population to 
the spot, but it was not till the 14th that Leghorn became a 
rival of Porto Pisano at the mouth of the Arno, which it was 
destined ultimately to supplant. It was at Leghorn that Urban V. 
and Gregory XI. landed on their return from Avignon. When 
in 1405 the king of France sold Pisa to the Florentines he kept 
possession of Leghorn; but he afterwards (1407) sold it for 
26,000 ducats to the Genoese, and from the Genoese the Floren- 
tines purchased it in 1421. In 1496 the city showed its devotion 
to its new masters by a successful defence against Maximilian 
and his allies, but it was still a small place; in 1551 there were 
only 749 inhabitants. With the rise of the Medici came a rapid 
increase of prosperity; Cosmo, Francis and Ferdinand erected 
fortifications and harbour works, warehouses and churches, 
with equal liberality, and the last especially gave a stimulus 
to trade by inviting “ men of. the East and the West,. Spanish 
and Portuguese, Greeks, Germans, Italians, Hebrews, Turks, 
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Moors, Armenians, Persians and others,” to settle and traffic 
in the city, as it became in 1606. Declared free and neutral 
in 1691, Leghorn was permanently invested with these privileges 
by the Quadruple Alliance in 1718; but in 1796 Napoleon seized 
all the hostile vessels in its port. It ceased to be a free city 
by the law of 1867. (T. As.) 

LEGION (Lat. legio), in early Rome, the levy of citizens 
marching out en masse to war, like the citizen-army of any other 
primitive state. As Rome came to need more than one army 
at once and warfare grew more complex, legio came to denote 
a unit of 4000-6000 heavy infantry (including, however, at first 
some light infantry and at various times a handful of cavalry) 
who were by political status Roman citizens and were distinct 
from the “ allies/’ auxilia , and other troops of the second class. . 
The legionaries were regarded as the best and most characteristic 
Roman soldiers, the most trustworthy and truly Roman ; 
they enjoyed better pay and conditions of service than the 
“ auxiliaries.” In a.d. 14 (death of Augustus) there were 25 
such legions: later, the number was slightly increased; finally 
about a.d. 290 Diocletian reduced the size and greatly increased 
the number of the legions. Throughout, the dominant features 
of the legions were heavy infantry and Roman citizenship. 
They lost their importance when the Barbarian invasions altered 
the character of ancient warfare and made cavalry a more 
important arm than infantry, in the late 3rd and 4th centuries 
a.d. In the middle ages the word “ legion ” seems not to have 
been used as a technical term. ' In modern times it has been 
employed for organizations of an unusual or exceptional character, 
such as a corps of foreign volunteers or mercenaries. See 
further Roman Army. (F. J. H.) 

The term legion has been used to designate regiments or corps 
of all arms in modern times, perhaps the earliest example of this 
being the Provincial Legions formed in France by Francis I. (see 
Infantry). Napoleon, in accordance with this precedent, employed 
the word to designate the second-line formations which he main- 
tained in France and which supplied the Grande Armee with drafts. 
The term “ Foreign Legion ” is often used for irregular volunteer 
corps of foreign sympathizers raised by states at war, often by 
smaller states fighting for independence. Unlike most foreign 
legions the “ British Legion ” which, raised in Great Britain and 
commanded by Sir de Lacy Evans (q.v.), fought in the Carlist wars, 
was a regularly enlisted and paid force. The term “ foreign legion ” 
is colloquially but incorrectly applied to-day to the Regiments 
Strangers in the French service,’ which are composed of adventurous 
spirits of all nationalities and have been employed in many arduous 
colonial campaigns. 

The most famous of the corps that have borne the name of legion 
in modern times was the King’s German Legion (see Beamish’s 
history of the corps). The electorate of Hanover being in 1805 
threatened by the French, and no effective resistance being con- 
sidered possible, the British government wished to take the greater 
part of the Hanoverian army into its service. But the acceptance 
by the Hanoverian government of this offer was delayed until too 
late, and it was only after the French had entered the country and 
the army as a unit had been disbanded that the formation of the 
“ King’s German Regiment,” as it was at first called, was begun in 
England. This enlisted not only ex-Hanoverian soldiers, but other 
Germans as well, as individuals. Lieut. -Colonel von der Decken and 
Major Colin Halkett were the officers entrusted with the formation 
of the new corps, which in January 1805 had become a corps of all 
arms with the title of King’s German Legion. It then consisted of 
a dragoon and a hussar regiment, five batteries, two light and four 
line battalions and an engineer section, all these being afterwards 
increased. Its services included the abortive German expedition 
of November 1805, the expedition to Copenhagen in 1807, the 
minor sieges and combats in Sicily 1808-14, the Walcheren 
expedition of 1809, the expedition to Sweden under Sir John Moore 
in 1808, and the campaign of 1813 in north Germany. But its 
title to fame is its part in the Peninsular War, in which from first 
to last it was an acknowledged corps d' elite — its cavalry especially, 
whose services both on reconnaissance and in battle were of the 
highest value. The exploit .of the two dragoon regiments of the 
Legion at Garcia Hernandez after the battle of Salamanca, where 
they charged and broke up two French infantry squares and captured 
some 1400 prisoners, is one of the most notable incidents in the 
history of the cavalry arm (see Sir E. Wood’s Achievements of 
Cavalry). A general officer of the Legion, Charles Alten ( q.v.) f 
commanded the British Light Division in the latter part of the war. 
It should be said that the Legion was rarely engaged as a unit. 
It was considered rather as a small army of the British type, most of 
which served abroad by regiments and battalions while a small 
portion and depot units were at home, the total numbers under 


arms being about 25,000/ In 1815 the period of service of the corps 
had almost expired when Napoleon returned from Elba, but its 
members voluntarily offered to prolong their service. It lost 
heavily at Waterloo, in which Baring’s battalion of the light infantry 
distinguished itself by its gallant defence of La Haye Sainte. The 
strength of the Legion at the time of its disbandment was 1100 
officers and 23,500 men. A short-lived “ King’s German Legion ” 
was raised by the British government for service in the Crimean 
War. Certain Hanoverian regiments of the German army to-day 
represent the units of the Legion and carry Peninsular battle- 
honours on their standards and colours. 

LEGITIM, or Bairn’s Part, in Scots law, the legal share of the 
movable property of a father due on his death to his children. 
If a father dies leaving a widow and children, the movable 
property is divided into three equal parts; one-third part is 
divided equally among all the children who survive, although 
they may be of different marriages (the issue of predeceased 
children do not share); another third goes to the widow as her 
jus relictae , and the remaining third, called “ dead’s part,” 
may be disposed of by the father by will as he pleases. If the 
father die intestate the dead’s part goes to the children as 
next of kin. Should the father leave no widow, one-half of 
the movable estate is legitim and one-half dead’s part. In 
claiming legitim, however, credit must be given for any 
advance made by the father out of his movable estate during 
his lifetime. 

LEGITIMACY, and LEGITIMATION, the status derived by 
individuals in consequence of being born in legal wedlock, and 
the means by which the same status is given to persons not so 
born. Under the Roman or civil law a child born before the 
marriage of the parents was made legitimate by their subsequent 
marriage. This method of legitimation was accepted by the 
canon law, by the legal systems of the continent of Europe, 
of Scotland and of some of the states of the United States. 
The early Germanic codes, however, did not recognize such legiti- 
mation, nor among the Anglo-Saxons had the natural-born child 
any rights of inheritance, or possibly any right other than that 
of protection, even when acknowledged by its father. The 
principle of the civil and canon law was at one time advocated 
by the clergy of England, but was summarily rejected by the 
barons at the parliament of Merton in 1236, when they replied 
Nolumus leges Angliae mutare. 

English law takes account solely of the fact that marriage 
precedes the birth of the child; at whatever period the birth 
happens after the marriage, the offspring is prima facie legitimate. 
The presumption of law is always in favour of the legitimacy of 
the child of a married woman, and at one time it was so strong 
that Sir Edward Coke held that “ if the husband be within the 
four seas, i.e. within the jurisdiction of the king of England, 
and the wife hath issue, no proof shall be admitted to prove 
the child a bastard unless the husband hath an apparent im- 
possibility of procreation.” It is now settled/however, that the 
presumption of legitimacy may be rebutted by evidence showing 
non-access on the part of the husband, or any other circumstance 
showing that the husband could not in the course of nature have 
been the father of his wife’s child. If the husband had access, 
or the access be not clearly negatived, even though others at the 
same time were carrying on an illicit intercourse with the wife, 
a child born under such circumstances is legitimate. If the 
husband had access intercourse must be presumed, unless there 
is irresistible evidence to the contrary. Neither husband or wife 
will be permitted to prove the non-access directly or indirectly. 
Children born after a divorce a’mensa et thoro will, however, be 
presumed to be bastards unless access be proved. A child born 
so long after the death of a husband that he could not in the 
ordinary course of nature have been the father is illegitimate. 
The period of gestation is presumed to be about nine calendar 
months; and if there were any circumstances from which an 
unusually long or short period of gestation could be inferred, 
special medical testimony would be required. 

A marriage between persons within the prohibited degrees 
of affinity was before 1835 not void, but only voidable, and 
the ecclesiastical courts were restrained from bastardizing 
the issue after the death of either of the parents. Lord 
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Lyndhufst’s act (1835) declared all such existing marriages 
valid, but all subsequent marriages between persons within the 
prohibited degrees of consanguinity or affinity were made null 
and void and the issue illegitimate (see Marriage). By the 
Legitimacy Declaration Act 1858, application may be made to 
the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Court (in Scotland, to the 
Court of Session by action of declarator) for a declaration of 
legitimacy and of the validity of a marriage. The status of 
legitimacy in any country depending upon the fact of the child 
having been born in wedlock, it may be concluded that any 
question as to the legitimacy of a child turns either on the 
validity of the marriage or on whether the child has been born 
in wedlock. , 

Legitimation effected by the subsequent marriage of the parents 
of the illegitimate child is technically known as legitimation 
per subsequens matrimonium . This adoption of the Roman 
law principle is followed by most of the states of the continent 
of Europe (with distinctions, of course, as to certain illegitimate 
children, or as to the forms of acknowledgment by the parent or 
parents), in the Isle of Man, Guernsey, Jersey, Lower Canada, 
St Lucia, Trinidad, Demerara, Berbice, Cape Colony, Ceylon, 
Mauritius; it has been adopted in New Zealand (Legitimation 
Act 1894), South Australia (Legitimation Act 1898, amended 
1902), Queensland (Legitimation Act 1899), New South Wales 
(Legitimation Act 1902), and Victoria (Registration of Births, 
Deaths and Marriages Act 1903). It is to be noted, however, 
that in these states the mere fact of the parents marrying does 
not legitimate the child; indeed, the parents may marry, yet 
the child remain illegitimate. In order to legitimate the child 
it is necessary for the father to make application for its registra- 
tion; in South Australia, the application must be made by both 
parents; so also in Victoria, if the mother is living, if not, 
application by the father will suffice. In New Zealand, Queens- | 
land and New South Wales, registration may be made at any time 
after the marriage; in Victoria, within six months from the date 
of the marriage; in South Australia, by the act of 1898, registra- 
tion was permissible only within thirty days before or after the 
marriage, but by the amending act of 1902 it is allowed at any 
time more than thirty days after the marriage, provided the 
applicants prove before a magistrate that they are the parents 
of the child. In all cases the legitimation is retrospective, taking 
effect from the birth of the child. Legitimation by subsequent 
marriage exists also in the following states of the American 
Union: Maine, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, Minnesota, 
California, Oregon, Nevada, Washington, N. and S. Dakota, 
Idaho, Montana and New Mexico. In Massachusetts, Vermont, 
Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, Colorado, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and Arizona, 
in addition to the marriage the father must recognize or acknow- 
ledge the illegitimate child as his. In New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut and Louisiana both parents must acknowledge the child, 
either by an authentic act before marriage or by the contract of 
marriage. In some states (California, Nevada, N. and S. 
Dakota and Idaho) if the father of an illegitimate child receives 
it into his house (with the consent of his wife, if married), and 
treats it as if it were legitimate, it becomes legitimate for all 
purposes. In other states (N. Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia and 
New Mexico) -the putative father can legitimize the child by 
process in court. Those states of the United States which have 
not been mentioned follow the English common law, which also 
prevails in Ireland, some of the West Indies and part of Canada. 
In Scotland, on the other hand, the principle of the civil law is 
followed. In Scotland, bastards could be legitimized in two ways : 
either by the subsequent intermarriage of the mother of the child 
with the father, or by letters of legitimation from the sovereign. 
With respect to the last, however, it is to be observed that 
letters of legitimation, be their clauses ever so strong, could not 
enable the bastard to succeed to his natural father; for the 
sovereign could not, by any prerogative, cut off the private 
right of third parties. But by a special clause in the letters of 
legitimatibn, the sovereign could renounce his right to the 
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bastard’s succession, failing legitimate descendants, in favour .of 
him who would have been the bastard’s heir had he been born in 
lawful wedlock, such renunciation encroaching upon no right 
competent to any third person. 

The question remains, how far, if at all, English law recognizes 
the legitimacy of a person born out of wedlock. Strictly speak- 
ing, English law does not recognize any such person as legiti- 
mate (though the supreme power of an act of parliament can, 
of course, confer the rights of legitimacy), but under certain 
circumstances it will recognize, for purposes of succession to 
property, a legitimated person as legitimate. The general 
maxim of law is that the status of legitimacy must be tried by 
the law of the country where it originates, and where the law . 
of the father’s domicile at the time of the child’s birth, and of 
the father’s domicile at the time of the subsequent marriage, 
taken together, legitimize the child, English law will recognize 
the legitimacy. For purposes of succession to real property, 
however, legitimacy must be determined by the lex loci rei 
sitae ; so that, for example, a legitimized Scotsman would be 
recognized as legitimate in England, but not legitimate so fat 
as to take lands as heir ( Birtwhistle v. Vardill, 1840). The con- 
flict of laws on the subject yields some curious results. Thus, a 
domiciled Scotsman had a son born in Scotland and then married 
the mother in Scotland. The son died possessed of land in 
England, and it was held that the father could not inherit from 
the son. On the other hand, where an unmarried woman, domi- 
ciled in England died intestate there, it was held that her 
brother’s daughter, born before marriage, but whilst the father 
was domiciled in Holland, and legitimized by the parents’ 
marriage while they were still domiciled in Holland, was entitled 
to succeed to the personal property of her aunt (In re Goodman's 
Trusts , 1880). In re Grey's Trusts (1892) decided that, where 
real estate was bequeathed to the children of a person domi- 
ciled in a foreign country and these children were legitimized 
by the subsequent marriage in that country of their father 
with their mother, that they were entitled to share as legiti- 
mate children in a devise of English realty. It is to be noted 
that this decision does not clash with that of Birtwhistle v. 
Vardill. 

See J. A. Foote, Private International Law, A. V. Dicey, Conflict 
of Laws', L. von Bar, Private International Law; Story, Conflict 
of Laws; J. Westlake, International Law. 

LEGITIMISTS (Fr. Ugitimistes , from legitime , lawful, legiti- 
mate), the name of the party in France which after the revolution 
of 1830 continued to support the claims of the elder line of the 
house of Bourbon as the .legitimate sovereigns “ by divine 
right.” The death of the comte de Chambord in 1883 dissolved 
the parti Ugitimiste , only an insignificant remnant, known as 
the Blancs d'Espagne x repudiating the act of renunciation of 
Philip V. of Spain and upholding the rights of the Bourbons 
of the line of Anjou. The word legitimate was not admitted 
by the French Academy until 1878; but meanwhile if had 
spread beyond France, and the English word legitimist is now 
applied to any supporter of monarchy by hereditary right as 
against a parliamentary or other title. 

LEGNAGO, a fortified town of Venetia, Italy, in the province 
of Verona, on the Adige, 29 m. by rail E. of Mantua, 52 ft. 
above sea-level. Pop. (1906) 2731 (town), 17,000 (commune). 
Legnago is one of the famous Quadrilateral fortresses. The 
present fortifications were planned and made in 1815, the older 
defences having been destroyed by Napoleon I. in 1801. The 
situation is low and unhealthy, but the territory is fertile, rice, 
cereals and sugar being grown. Legnago is the birthplace of 
G. B. Cavalc&selle, the art historian (1827-1897). A branch 
line runs hence to Rovigo. 

LEGNANO, a town of Lombardy, Italy, in the province of 
Milan, 17 m. N.W. of that city by rail, 682 ft. above sea-level. 
Pop. (1881) 7153, (1901) 18,285. The church of S. Magno, 
built in the style of Bramante by G. Lampugnano (1504-1529), 
contains an altar-piece considered one of Luini’s best works. 
There are also remains of a castle of the Visconti. Legnano 
is the seat of important cotton and silk industries, with 
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machine-shops, boiler- works, and dyeing and printing of 
woven goods, and thread. Close by, the Lombard League 
defeated Frederick Barbarossa in 1176; a monument in com- 
memoration of the battle was erected on the field in. 1876, 
while there is another by Butti erected in 1900 in the Piazza 
Federico Barbarossa. 

LEGOUVi, GABRIEL JEAN BAPTISTE ERNEST WILFRID 

(1807-1903), French dramatist, son of the poet Gabriel Legouve 
(1764-1812), who wrote a pastoral La Mort d’Abel (1793) and a 
tragedy of Epicharis et Neron , was born in Paris on the 5th of 
February 1807. His mother died in 1810,. and almost im- 
mediately afterwards his father was removed to a lunatic 
asylum. The child, however, inherited a considerable fortune, 
and was carefully educated. Jean Nicolas Bouilly (1763-1842) 
was his tutor, and early instilled into the young Legouve a 
passion for literature, to which the example of his father and 
of his grandfather, J. B. Legouve (1729-1783), predisposed him. 
As early as 1829 he carried away a prize of the French Academy 
fox a poem on the discovery of printing; and in 1832 he published 
a curious little volume of verses, entitled Les Morts Bizarres. 
In those early days Legouve brought out a succession of novels, 
of which Edith de Falsen enjoyed a considerable success. In 
1847 he began the work by which he is best remembered, his 
contributions to the development and education of the female 
mind, by lecturing at the College of France on the moral history 
of women : these discourses were collected into a volume in 
1848, and enjoyed a great success. Legouve wrote considerably 
for the stage, and in 1849 he collaborated with A, E. Scribe -in 
Adrienne Lecouvreur . In 1855 he brought out his tragedy of 
M 6 d 6 e, the success, of which had much to do with his election 
to the French Academy. He succeeded to the fauteuil of J. A. 
Ancelot, and was received by Flourens, who dwelt on the plays 
of Legouve as . his principal claim to consideration. As time 
passed on, however, he became less prominent as a playwright, 
and more so as a lecturer and propagandist on woman’s rights 
and the advanced education of children, in both of which direc- 
tions he was a pioneer in French society. His La Femme en France 
au XIX me siecle (1864), reissued, much enlarged, in 1878; his 
Messieurs les enfants (1868), his Conferences Parisiennes (1872), 
his Nos files et nos fils (1877), and his Une Education de jeune 
fille (1884) were works of wide-reaching influence in the moral 
order. In 1886-1887 he published, in two volumes, his Soixante 
ans de souvenirs , an excellent specimen of autobiography. He 
was raised in 1887 to the highest grade of the Legion of Honour, 
and held for many years the post of inspector-general of female 
education in the national schools. Legouve was always an 
advocate of physical training. He was long accounted one 
of the best shots in France, and although, from a conscientious 
objection, he never, fought a duel, he made the art of fencing 
his lifelong hobby. After the death of Desire Nisard in 1888, 
Legouve became the “ father ” of the French Academy. He 
died on the 14th of March 1903. 

LEGROS, ALPHONSE (1837- ), painter and etcher, was 

born at Dijon on the 8th of May 1837. His father was an 
accountant, and came from the neighbouring village of Veronnes. 
Young Legros frequently visited the farms of his relatives, and 
the peasants and landscapes of that part' of France are the 
subjects of many of his pictures and etchings. He was sent to 
the art school at Dijon with a view to qualifying for a trade, 
and was apprenticed to Maitre Nicolardo, house decorator and 
painter, of images. In 1851 Legros left for Paris to take another 
situation; but passing through Lyons he worked for six months'' 
as journeyman wall-painter under the decorator Beuchot, who 
was painting the chapel of Cardinal Bonald in the cathedral. 
In Paris he studied with Cambon, scene-painter and decorator 
of theatres, an experience which developed a breadth of touch 
such as Stanfield and Cox picked up in similar circumstances. 
At this time he attended the drawing-school of Lecoq de Bois- ■ 
baudran. In 1855 Legros attended the evening classes of the ! 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, and perhaps gained there his love of | 
drawing from the antique, some of the results of which may be 
seen in the Print Room of the British Museum. He sent two ; 
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portraits to the Salon of 1857: ohe was rejected, and formed 
part of the exhibition of protest organized by Bonvin in his 
studio; the other, which was accepted, was a profile portrait 
of his father. This work was presented to the museum at Tours 
by the artist when his friend Cazin was curator. Champfleury 
saw the work in the Salon, and sought out the artist to enlist 
him in the small army of so-called “ Realists,” comprising (round 
the noisy glory of Courbet) all those who raised protest against 
the academical trifles of the degenerate Romantics. In 1859 
Legros ’s “ Angelus ” was exhibited, the first of those quiet 
church interiors, with kneeling figures of patient women, by 
which he is best known as a painter. “ Ex Voto,” a work of 
great power and insight, painted in 1861, now in the museum 
at Dijon, was received by his friends with enthusiasm, but it 
only obtained a mention at the Salon. Legros came to England 
in 1863, and in 1864 married Miss Frances Rosetta Hodgson. 
At first he lived by his etching and teaching. He then became 
teacher of etching at the South Kensington School of Art, and 
in 1876 Slade Professor at University College, London. He 
was naturalized as an Englishman in 1881, and remained at 
University College seventeen years. His influence there was 
exerted to encourage a certain distinction, severity and truth 
of character in the work of his pupils, with a simple technique 
and a respect for the traditions of the old masters, until then some- 
what foreign to English art. He would draw or paint a torso 
or a head before the students in an hour or even less, so that the 
attention of the pupils might not be dulled. As students had 
been known to take weeks and even months over a single drawing, 
Legros ordered the positions of the casts in the Antique - School 
to be changed once every week. In the painting school he 
insisted upon a good outline, preserved by a thin rub in of 
umber, and then the work was to be finished in a single painting, 
“ premier coup.” Experiments in all varieties of art work were 
practised; whenever the professor saw a fine example in the 
museum, or when a process interested him in a workshop, he 
never rested until he had mastered the technique and his students 
were trying their ’prentice hands at it. As he had casually 
picked up the art of etching by watching a comrade in Paris 
working at a commercial engraving, so he began the making 
of medals after a walk in the British Museum, studying the 
masterpieces of Pisanello, and a visit to the Cabinet des Medailles 
in Paris. Legros considered the traditional journey to Italy 
a very important part of artistic training, and in order that 
his students should have the benefit of such study he devoted 
a part of his salary to augment the income available for a travel- 
ling studentship. His later works, after he resigned his pro- 
fessorship in 1892, were more in the free and ardent manner 
of his early days — imaginative landscapes, castles in Spain, 
and farms in Burgundy, etchings like the series of “ The Triumph 
of Death,” and the sculptured fountains for the gardens of the 
duke of Portland at Welbeck. 

Pictures and drawings by Legros, besides those already 
mentioned, may be seen in the following galleries and museums: 
“ Amende Honorable,” “ Dead Christ,” bronzes, medals and 
twenty-two drawings, in the Luxembourg, Paris; “Landscape,” 
“Study of a Head,” and portraits of Browning, Burne-Jones, 
Cassel, Huxley and Marshall, at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
Kensington; “Femmes en priere,” National Gallery of British 
Art ; “ The Tinker,” and six other works from the Ionides Collection, 
bequeathed to South Kensington; “ Christening,” “ Barricade,” 
“The Poor at Meat,” two portraits and several drawings and 
etchings, collection of Lord Carlisle ; “ Two Priests at the Organ,” 
“ Landscape ” and etchings, collection of Rev. Stopford Brooke; 
“Head of a Priest,” collection of Mr Vereker Hamilton; “The 
Weed-burner,” some sculpture and a large collection of etchings 
and drawings, Mr Guy Knowles; “ Psyche/’ collection of Mr L. W. 
Hodson; “Snow Scene,” collection of Mr G. F. Watts, R. A. ; 
thirty-five drawings and etchings, the Print Room, British Museum ; 
“ Jacob’s Dream ” and twelve drawings of the antique, Cambridge; 
“Saint Jerome,” two studies of heads and some drawings, Man- 
chester; “ The Pilgrimage ” and “ Study made before the Class,” 
Liverpool Walker Art Gallery; “ Study of Heads,” Peel Park 
Museum, Salford. 

See* Dr Hans W. Singer, “ Alphonse Legros,” Die graphischen 
Kiinste (1898); Leonce Benedite, “Alphonse Legros,” Revue de 
Vart (Paris, 1900); Cosmo Monkhouse, “Professor Legros,” 
Magazine of Art (1882). (C. H.*) 
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LEGUMINOSAE, the second largest family of seed-plants, i are tendrils; in Robinia the stipules are spiny and persist after 
containing about 430 genera with 7000 species. It belongs to leaf-fall. In some acacias (q.v.) the thorns are hollow, and 


the series Rosales of the Dicotyledons, and contains three well- 
marked suborders, Papilionatae, Mimosoideae and Caesalpini- 


inhabited by ants as in A. sphaerocephala , a central American 
plant (fig. 2) and others. In $ome species of Astragalus , ' Ono- 


oideae. The plants are trees, shrubs or herbs of very various brychis and others, the leaf-stalk persists after the fall of the 
habit. The British representatives, all of which belong to the ( leaf and becomes hard and spiny. 

suborder Papilionatae, include a few shrubs, such as 'ff 
Ulex (gorse, furze), Cytisus (broom) and Genista, but a • 

the majority, and this applies to the suborder as a F mm 

whole, are herbs, such as the clovers, Medicago , Meli- tlflllllljrfiiiiiii v f/m-B ’ 

lotus , &c., sometimes climbing by aid of tendrils which 

are modified leaf-structures, as in Lathyrus and the *> / IJpjpP^* 

vetches ( Vicia) . Scarlet runner (Phaseolus multiflorus) if 

has a herbaceous ^ twining stem. _ Woody climbers : ti 

(lianes) are represented by species of Bauhinia (Caesal- Si j ggjlw 

pinioideae), which with. their curiously flattened twisted 

stems are characteristic features of tropical forests, - Jjlligp ^ i/§\ 

and Entada scandens (Mimosoideae) also common in Iff . 

the tropics; these two suborders, which are confined to IS 

the warmer parts of the earth, consist chiefly of trees . 5BH r jp Jn ■ 

and shrubs such as Acacia and Mimosa belonging to the ^gw || *- 

Mimosoideae, and the Judas tree of southern Europe From Stras burg er’s Lehrbuch der Botanik, by permissufof Gustav Fischer. 

(Cercis) and tamarind belonging to the Caesalpimoideae. Fig. 2. Acacia sphaerocephala. 

The so-called acacia of European gardens ( Robinia /, Leaf; and oart of stem: D. hollow II. Single oinnule with food-bodv. 






1,™^, cxrc uu» ^ or From Strasburger’s Lehrbuch der Botanik, by permission of Gustav Fischer. 

(Cercis) and tamarind belonging to the Caesalpimoideae. Fig. 2. Acacia sphaerocephala. 

The so-called acacia of European gardens ( Robinia /, Leaf; and part of stem; D, hollow IZ, Single pinnule with food-body, 

Pseudacacia) and laburnum are examples of the tree thorns in which the ants live; F, food F. (Somewhat enlarged.) 
habit in the Papilionatae. Water plants are rare, bodies at the apices of the lower pinnules;, 
but are represented by Aeschynomene and N eptunia , A, nectary on the petiole. (Reduced.) 

tropical genera. The roots of many species bear nodular swellings Leaf-movements occur in many of the genera. Such are the sleep- 
(tubercles),, the cells of which contain bacterium-like bodies movement in the clovers, runner bean (Phaseolus), Robinia and 
, . , , ,, £ r • i .1 £ i acacia, where the leaflets assume a vertical position at nightfall, 

which have the power of fixing the nitrogen of the atmosphere S p 0nt aneous movements are exemplified in the telegraph-plant 


in such a form as to make it available for plant food. Hence 
the value of these plants as a crop on poor soil or as a member 
of a series of rotation of crops, since they enrich the soil by the 
nitrogen liberated by the decay of their roots or of the whole 
plant if ploughed in as green manure. 

The leaves are alternate in arrangement and generally com- 
pound and stipulate. A common form is illustrated by the 
* trefoil or clovers, which 

WA a (\L* have three leaflets springing 


from a common point (digi- successive cam- 


(Desmodium gyrans), native of tropical Asia, where the small lateral 
leaflets move up and down every few minutes. The sensitive plant 
(Mimosa pudica) is an example of movement in response to contact, 
the leaves assuming a sleep-position if touched. The seat of the 
movement is the swollen base of the leaf-stalk, the so-called pulvinus 
(fig- 3)- 

The stem of the lianes shows some remarkable deviations from 
the normal in form and structure. In Papilionatae anomalous 
secondary thickening arises from the production of new cambium 
zones outside the original ring (Mucuna, Wistaria) forming concentric 
rings or transverse or broader strands; where, as in Rhyncosia the 


tately trifoliate); pinnate biums are active 
leaves are also frequent as p"!L points,^ 
in laburnum and Robinia. flat ribbon -like 
In Mimosoideae the leaves stem is produced/ 

are generally bipinnate The . climbing 
,r „ \ ; Bauhmias ( Caes- 

(figs, x, 2, 3). Rarely are a i pinio ^eae) 

the leaves simple as in have a flattened 
Bauhinia. Various depart- stem with basin- 
ures from the usual leaf- !^ ce undulations; 
type occur _in association £ Xckness is 
with adaptations to different normal, in others 
functions or environments, new cambium- 
in leaf-climbers, such as pea z° nes are . found 
or vetch, the end of the rachis Xk" in ‘others 
and one or more pairs of new and distinct 
leaflets are changed into growth -centres, 
tendrils. In gorse the leaf each with its 
is reduced to a slender spine- Xe Slk 
like structure, though the primary zone, 
leaves of the seedling have growth in thickn 
one to three leaflets. In winged. Gum pa 
many Australian acacias the Trom^S °b 
leaf surface m the adult plant Astragalus gumm 



id of the rachis w ^-j e ot h e rs Fig. 3* — Branch with two. leaves of the Sensitive 

nore pairs of n ew and distinct P lant (Mimosa pudica ), showing the petiole in 

rhflnfrcd in tn erowt h -centres lts ereet state > a ’ and in lts depressed state, b; 
changed, into growth centres alsQ the i eaflets closed> c> and the leaflets ex- 

gorse the leaf __ • 1Tn panded, d ; p, pulvinus, the seat of the movement 

sender spine- ^X outXe the of the petiole. 

, though the primary zone. The climbing Mimosoideae show no anomalous 
seedling have growth in thickness, but in some cases the stem becomes strongly 
leaflets. In winged. Gum passages in the pith and medullary rays occur, espeei- 
.* ,1 ally in species of acacia and Astragalus', gum-arabic is an exuda- 

an acacias tne t j on f rom t j ie branches of Acacia Senegal , gum-tragaca nth from 
the adult plant Astragalus gummifer and other species. Logwood is the coloured 


is much reduced, the petiole heartwood of Haematoxylon campechianum; red sandalwood of 


being at the same time flat^- 
-Leaf of an Acacia tened and enlarged (fig. i), 


Pterocarpus santalinus. 

The flowers are arranged in racemose inflorescences, such as 


heterophylla) showing flattened leaf- f re Quently the leaf is reduced the simple raceme (Laburnum, Robinia ), which is condensed 
like petiole (phyllode), p , and bipin- to a petiole flattened in the to a head in Trifolium; in Acacia and Mimosa the flowers are 

nate blade. vertical plane; by this densely crowded (fig. 4). The flower is 'characterized by a 

means a minimum surface ' 1 hy pogy nous or slightly pe^igynous arrangement of parts, the 

is exposed to the intense sunlight. In the garden pea the anterior position of the odd sepal, the free petals, and the single 

stipiiles ate large and foliaceous, replacing the leaflets, which median carpel with a terminal style, simple stigma and two 
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alternating rows of ovules on the ventral suture of the ovary 
which faces the back of the flower. 

The arrangement of the petals and the number and cohesion of 
the stamens vary in the three suborders. In Mimosoideae, the 
smallest of the three, the flower is regular (fig. 4 [3]), and the sepals 
and petals have a valvate aestivation, and are generally pentamerous, 
but 3-6-merous flowers also occur. The sepals are more or less 
united into a cup (fig. 4 [2]), and the petals sometimes cohere at 
the base. The stamens vary widely in number and cohesion; in 
Acacia (fig. 4) they are indefinite and free, in the tribe Ingeae , inde- 
finite and monadelphous, in other tribes as many or twice as many 
as the petals. Frequently, as in Mimosa , the long yellow stamens 
are the most conspicuous feature of the flower. In Caesalpinioideae 
(%• 5) the flowers are zygomorphic in a median plane and generally 
pentamerous. The sepals are free, or the two upper ones united as 
in tamarind, and imbricate in aestivation, rarely as in the Judas- 
tree (fig. 5 [2]), valvate. The corolla shows great variety in form; 
it is imbricate in aestivation, the posterior petal being innermost. 
In Cercis (fig. 5) it clearly resembles the papilionaceous type; the 
odd petal stands erect, the median pair are reflexed and wirtg-like, 
and the lower pair enclose the essential organs. In Cassia all five 
petals are subequal and spreading; in Amherstia the anterior pair 
are small or absent while the three upper ones are large ; in Krameria, 



Fig. 4. — Acacia obscura , flowering branch about J natural size. 

I, Part of stem with leaf and its 2, Flower, much enlarged. 

subtended inflorescence, 3, Floral diagram of Acacia lati - 
about natural size. folia. (After Eichler.) 

the anterior pair are represented by glandular scales, and in Tamarin- 
dus are suppressed. Apetalous flowers occur in Copaifera and 
Ceratonia. The stamens, generally ten in number, are free, as in 
Cercis (fig. 5) or more or less united as in Amherstia, where the 
posterior one is free and the rest are united. In tamarind only 
three stamens are fertile. The largest suborder, Papilionatae, has a 
flower zygomorphic in the median plane (figs. 6, 7). The five sepals 
are generally united (figs. 7, 9), and have an ascending imbricate 
arrangement (fig. 6) ; the calyx is often two-lipped (fig. 9 [1]). The 
corolla has five unequal petals with a descending imbricate arrange- 
ment; the upper and largest, the standard {vexillum), stands erect, 
the lateral pair, the wings or alae, are long-clawed, while the anterior 
pair cohere to form the keel or carina , in which are enclosed the 
stamens and pistil. The ten stamens are monadelphous as in gorse 
or broom (fig. 9), or diadelphous as in sweet pea (fig. 8) (the posterior 
one being free) , or almost or quite free ; these differences are associ- 
ated with differences in the methods of pollination. The ten stamens 
here, as in the last suborder, though arranged in a single whorl, 
arise in two series, the five opposite the sepals arising first. 

The carpel is sometimes stalked and often surrounded at the base 
by a honey-secreting disk; the style is terminal and in the zygomor- 
phic flowers is often curved and somewhat flattened with a definite 
back and front. Sometimes as in species of Trifolium and Medicago 
the ovules are reduced to one. The pod or legume splits along both 
sutures (fig. 10) into a pair of membranous, leathery or sometimes 
fleshy valves, bearing the seeds on the ventral suture. Dehiscence 


is often explosive, the valves separating elastically and twisting 
spirally, thus shooting out the seeds, as in gorse, broom and others. 
In Desmodium, Entada and others the pod is constricted between 
each seed, and breaks up into indehiscent one-seeded parts; it is 
then called a lomentum (fig. 11); in Astragalus it is divided by a 
longitudinal septum. 

The pods show a very great variety in form and size. Thus in the 



Fig. 5. — Flowering branch of Judas-tree ( Cercis siliquastrum) reduced. 
1, Flower, natural size. 2, Floral diagram. 


clovers they are a small fraction of an inch, while in the common 
tropical climber Entada scandens they are woody structures more 
than a yard long and several inches wide. They are generally more 
or less flattened, but sometimes round and rod-like, as in species of 
Cassia, or are spirally coiled as in Medicago. Indehiscent one- 
seeded pods occur in species of clover and in Medicago, also in 
Dalbergia and allied genera, where they are winged. In Colutea T 
the bladder-senna of gardens, the pod forms an inflated bladder 
which bursts under pressure; it often becomes detached and is 
blown some distance before bursting. An arillar outgrowth is often 
developed on the funicle, and is sometimes brightly coloured, 
rendering the seed conspicuous and favouring dissemination by 
birds ; in such 
cases the seed- 
coat is hard. In 
other cases the 
hard seed-coat it- 
self is bright- 
coloured as in the 
scarlet seeds of 
Abrus precatorius , 
the so-called 
weather-plant. Flower of Sweet Pea Fig. 7. — Flower of 
Animals also act ( Lathy r us ), showing Pea (Pisum sativum), 
as the agents of five sepals, s, two are showing a papiliona- 
distribution in the superior, one inferior, eeous corolla, with one 
case of fleshy and two lateral; five petal superior, st, the 
edible pods con- petals, p, one superior, standard (vexillum), 
taining seeds with two inferior, and two two inferior, car, the 
a hard smooth lateral; ten stamens in keel (carina), and two 
testa, which will two rows, a, and one lateral, a, wings (alae). 
pass u n i n j u r e d carpel, c . The calyx is marked c. 

through the body, 

as in tamarind and the fruit of the carob-tree ( Ceratonia ). In 
the ground-nut {Arachis hypogaea), Trifolium subterraneum and 
others, the flower-stalks grow downwards after fertilization of the 
ovules and bury the fruit in the earth. In the suborders Mimosoideae 
and Papilionatae the embryo fills the seed or a small quantity of 
endosperm occurs, chiefly round the radicle. In Caesalpinioideae 
endosperm is absent, or present forming a thin layer round the 
embryo as in the tribe Bauhinieae , or copious and cartilaginous as 
in the Cassieae. The embryo has generally flat leaf-like or fleshy 
cotyledons with a short radicle. 

Insects play an important part in the pollination of the 



flowers. In the two smaller suborders the stamens and stigma 
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are freely exposed arid the conspicuous coloured stamens serve 
as well as the petals to attract insects; in Mimosa and Acacia 
the flowers are crowded in conspicuous heads or spikes. The 
relation of insects to the flower has been carefully studied in 
the Papilionatae, chiefly in European species. Where honey is 
present it is secreted on the inside of the base of the stamens and 

accumulated in the base of the 
^ .... st e tube formed by the 'united fila- 

/ ments round the ovary. It is 

accessible only to insects with 
long probosces, such as bees. In 
these cases the posterior stamen 
& \ is free, allowing access to the 

" / honey. The flowers stand more 

of Sweet E**Lalhyr 7 s). The OT less horizontally; the large 
stamens are diadelphous, nine of erect white or coloured standard 
them being united by their fila- renders them conspicuous, the 
ments/, while the uppermost w ; ngs f orm a platform on which 

calyx! 18 ’ ^ SUgma ’ the insect rests and the keel 

encloses the stamens and pistil, 
protecting them from rain and the attacks of unbidden pollen- 
eating insects. In his book on the fertilization of flowers, Hermann 
Muller distinguishes four types of papilionaceous flowers accord- 
ing to the way in which the pollen is applied to the bee: 

(i) Those in which the stamens and stigma return within the 
carina and thus admit of repeated visits, such are the clovers, 
Melilotus and laburnum. (2) Explosive flowers where stamens 





Fig. 9. — Broom ( Cytisus scoparius). (2-7 slightly reduced.) 


1, Calyx. 3, Wing. 5, Monadelphous stamens 6, Pistil. 

2, Standard. 4, Keel. and style. 7, Pod. 

and style are confined within the keel under tension and the pressure 
of the insect causes their sudden release and the scattering of the 
pollen, as in broom and Genista ; these contain no honey but are 
visited for the sake of the pollen, (3) The piston-mechanism as in 
bird ’s-foot trefoil (. Lotus corniculatus) , Anthyllis , Ononis and Lupinus , 
where the pressure of the bee upon the carina while probing for 
honey squeezes a narrow ribbon of pollen through the opening at 
the tip. The pollen has been shed into the cone-like tip of the 
carina* and the heads of the five outer stamens form a piston beneath 


it, pushing it out at the tip when pressure is exerted on the keel; 
a further pressure causes the protrusion of the stigma, which is thus 
brought in contact with the insect’s belly. (4) The style bears a 
brush of hairs which sweeps small quantities of pollen out of the 
tip cf the carina, as in Lathyrus, Pisum, Vicia and Phaseolus. 

Leguminosae is a cosmopolitan order, and often affords a 
characteristic feature of the vegetation. Mimosoideae and 
Caesalpinioideae are richly developed in the tropical rain forests, 
where Papilion- » 

atae are less con- ^ 

thus Mimosoideae * 

are unrepresented 

in Europe; Caes- WM _ ' W FiG.n.-Lomentum 

alpinioideae are or lomentaceous Un- 
represented by N gume of a species of 

species of Cercis , From Vines’s Students' Text- Pesmodium. . E&ch 
Gvmnnrladu^ and Book of Botany, by permis- seed. IS contained in a 
uymnoaaaus and sion of Swan> sonnenschein separate cavity by the 

Gleditschia ; Papi- &Co. folding inwards of the 

lionatae by Fig. 10.— Drydehis- walls of the legume at 
Robinia; but cent Fruit. The pod equal intervals; the 
herbaceous Pani- (legume) of the Pea. . legume, when ripe, sepa- 
r , r , The dorsal suture ; b, rates transversely into 

lionatae abound the ventral ;c, calyx; s, single-seeded portions 
and penetrate to seeds. or mericarps. 

the limit of growth 

of seed-plants in arctic and high alpine regions. Shrubs and under- 
shrubs, such as Ulex, Genista , Cyhsus are a characteristic feature 
in Europe and the Mediterranean area. Acacias are an important 
component of the evergreen bush- vegetation of Australia, 
together with genera of the tribe Podalyrieae of Papilionatae 
( Chorizema , Oxylobium, &c.). Astragalus , Oxytropis, Hedysarum , 
Onobrychis , and others are characteristic of the steppe-formations 
of eastern Europe and western Asia. 

The order is a most important one economically. The seeds, 
which are rich in starch and proteids, form valuable foods, as in pea, 
the various beans, vetch, lentil, ground-nut ( Arachis ) and others; 
seeds of Arachis and others yield oils; those of Physostigma veneno- 
sum , the Calabar ordeal bean, contain a strong poison. Many are 
useful fodder-plants, as the clovers ( Trifolium ) (g.v.), Medicago {e.g. 
M. sativa,' lucerne, (g.i/.), or alfalfa) ; Melilotus y Vicia , Onobrychis 
(O. sativa is sainfoin, q.v.); species of Trifolium , lupine and others 
are used as green manure. Many of the tropical trees afford useful 
timber; Crotalaria , Sesbania , Aeschynomene and others yield fibre; 
species of Acacia' and Astragalus yield gum ; Copaifera, Hymenaea 
and others balsams and resins; dyes are obtained from Genista 
(yellow), Indigofer a : (blue) and others; Haematoxylon campechiqnum 
is logwood ; of medicinal value ate species of Cassia (senna leaves) 
and Astragalus ; Tamarindus indica is tamarind, Glycyrrhiza glabra 
yields liquorice root. ^Well-known ornamental trees and shrubs are 
Cercis (C. siliquastrum is the Judas-tree), Gleditschia , Genista , Cytisus 
(broom), Colutea (C. arborescens is bladder-senna), Robinia and 
Acacia; Wistaria sinensis, a native of China, is a well-known 
climbing shrub ; Phaseolus multiflorus is the scarlet runner ; Lathy - 
rus (sweet and everlasting, peas), Lupinus, Gale ga (goat’s-rue) : and 
others are herbaceous garden plants. Ceratonia Siliqua is the carob- 
tree of the Mediterranean, the pods of which (algaroba or St John’s 
bread) contain a sweet juicy pulp and are largely , used for feeding 
stock. 

The order is well represented in Britain. Thus Genista tinctoria 
is dyers’ greenweed, yielding a yellow dye; G. anglica is needle furze; 
other shrubs are Ulex (U. europqeus, gorse, furze or whin, U. nanus, 
a dwarf species) and Cytisus scoparius , broom. Herbaceous plants 
are Ononis spinosa (rest-harrow), Medicago (medick) , Melilotus 
(melilot ), Trifolium (the clovers ), Anthyllis V ulneraria (kidney- vetch) , 
Lotus corniculatus (bird ’s-foot trefoil), Astragalus (milk- vetch), 
Vicia (vetch, tafe) and Lathyrus. 

LtGYA, called by the Shans Lai-hka, a state in the central 
division off the southern Shan States of Burma, lying approxi- 
mately between 20 0 15' and 2i° 30' N. and 9 7 0 50' and 98° 30' 
E., with an area of 1433 sq. m. The population was estimated 
at 30,000 in 1881. On the downfall of King Thibaw civil war 
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broke out, and reduced the population to a feW hundreds. In 
1901 it had risen again to 25,811. About seven-ninths of the 
land under cultivation consists of wet rice cultivation. A certain 
amount of upland rice is also cultivated, and cotton, sugar-cane 
and garden produce make up the rest; recently large orange 
groves have been planted in the west of the state. Laihka, 
the . capital, is noted for its iron- work, both the iron and the 
implements made being produced at Pang Long in the west 
of the state. This and lacquer- ware are the chief exports, as 
also a considerable amount of pottery. The imports are chiefly 
cotton piece-goods and salt. The general character of the state 
is that of an undulating plateau, with a broad plain near the 
capital and along the Nam Teng, which is the chief river, with 
a general altitude of a little under 3000 ft. 

LEH, the capital of Ladakh, India, situated 4 -m* from the 
right bank of the upper Indus' 11,500 ft. above the sea, 243 m. 
from Srinagar and 482 m. from Yarkand. It is the great emporium 
of the trade which passes between India, Chinese Turkestan 
and’ Tibet, Here meet the routes leading from the central 
Asian khanates, Kashgar, Yarkand, Khotan and Lhasa. The 
two chief roads from Leh to India pass via Srinagar and through 
the Kulu valley respectively. Under a commercial treaty with 
the ui,aharaja of Kashmir, a British officer is deputed to Leh 
to regulate and control the traders and the traffic, conjointly 
with the governor appointed by the Kashmir state. Lying 
upon the. western border of Tibet, Leh has formed the starting- 
point of many an adventurous journey into that country, the 
best-known route being that called the Janglam, the great 
trade route to Lhasa and China, passing by the Manasarowar 
lakes and the Mariam La pass into the valley of the Tsanpo. 
top, (1901) 2079. A Moravian mission has long been established 
here, with an efficient little hospital. There is also a meteoro- 
logical observatory, the most elevated in Asia, where the average 
mean temperature ranges from 19*3° in January to 64-4° in 
July. The annual rainfall is only 3 in. 

LEHMANN, JOHANN GOTTLOB (?-i 767), German miner- 
alogist and geologist, was educated at Berlin where he took his 
degree of doctor of medicine. He became a teacher of mineralogy 
and mining in that city, and was afterwards (1761) appointed 
professor of chemistry and director of the imperial museum at 
St Petersburg. While distinguished for his chemical and miner- 
alogical researches, he may also be regarded as one of the pioneers 
in geological investigation. Although he accepted the view of a 
universal deluge, he gave in 1756 careful descriptions of the 
rocks and stratified formations in Prussia, and introduced the 
now familiar terms Zechstein and Rothes Todtliegendes (Roth- 
liegende) for subdivisions of the strata since grouped as Permian. 
His chief observations were published in Versuch einer Geschichte 
von Flotz-Geburgen, betrefend deren Entstehung, Lage u darinne 
befindlicke Met alien, Miner alien und Fossilien (1756). He died 
at St Petersburg on the 22nd of January 1767. 

LEHMANN, PETER MARTIN ORLA (1810-1870), Danish 
statesman, was born at Copenhagen on the 15th of. May 1810. 
Although of German extraction his sympathies were with the 
Danish national party and he contributed to the liberal journal 
the Kjdbenhavnsposten while he was a student of law at the 
university of Copenhagen, and from 1839 to 1842 edited, with 
Christian N. David, the Fadrelandet. In 1 842 he was condemned 
to Three months’ imprisonment for a radical speech. He took 
a considerable part in the demonstrations of 1848, and was 
regarded as the leader of the “ Eiderdanen,” that is, of the party 
which regarded the Eider as the boundary of Denmark, and the 
duchy of Schleswig as an integral part of the kingdom. He 
entered the cabinet of Count A. W. Moltke in March 1848, and 
was employed on diplomatic missions to London and Berlin in 
connexion with the Schleswig-Holstein question. He was for 
some months in 1849 a prisoner of the Schleswig-Holsteiners at 
Gottorp. A member of the Folkething from 1851 to 1853, of 
the Landsthing from' 1854 to 1870, and from 1856 to 1866 of the 
Reichsrat; he became minister of the interior in 1861 in the 
cabinet of K. C. Hall, retiring with him in 1863. He died at 
Copenhagen on the 13th of September 1870. His book On the 


Causes of the Misfortunes of Denmark (1864) went through many 
editions, and his posthumous works were published in 4 vols*, 
1872-1874. 

See Reinhardt, Orla Lehmann og hans samtid (Copenhagen, 1871); 
J. Clausen, Af 0 . Lehmanns Papirer (Copenhagen, 1903). . . . 

LEHNIN, a village and health resort of Germany, in the 
Prussian province of Brandenburg, situated between two lakes, 
which are connected by the navigable Emster with the Havel, 
12 m. S.W. from Potsdam, and with a station on the main line 
Berlin-Magdeburg, and a branch line to Grosskreuz. Pop. (1900) 
2379. It contains the ruins of a Cistercian monastery called 
Himmelpfort arp See, founded in 1180 and dissolved in 1542; 
a handsome parish church, formerly the monasterial chapel, 
restored in 1872-1877; and a fine statue of the emperor 
Frederick III. Boat-building and saw- milling are the chief 
industries. ' 

See Heffter, Geschichte des Klosters, Lehnin (Brandenburg, 1851) ; 
and Sello, Lehnin , Beitrdge zur Geschichte von Kloster und Amt 
(Berlin, 1881). 

The Lehnin Prophecy ( Lehninsche Weissagung , Vaticinium 
Lehnindnse ), a poem in 100 Leonine verses, reputed to be from 
the pen of a monk, Hermann of Lehnin, who lived about' the 
year 1300, made its appearance about 1690 and caused much 
controversy. This so-called prophecy bewails the extinction of 
the Ascanian rulers of Brandenburg and the rise of the Hohen- 
zollern dynasty to power; each successive ruler of the latter 
house down to the eleventh generation is described, the .date of 
the extinction of the race fixed, and the restoration of the Roman 
Catholic Church foretold. But as the narrative is only exact in 
details down to the death of Frederick William, the great 
elector, in 1688, and as all prophecies of the period subsequent to 
that time were falsified by events, the poem came to be regarded 
as a compilation and the date of its authorship placed about 
the year 1684. Andreas Fromm (d. 1685), rector of St Peter’s 
church in Berlin, an ardent Lutheran, is commonly believed to 
have been the forger. This cleric, resisting certain measures 
taken by the great elector against the Lutheran pastors, fled the 
country in 1668 to avoid prosecution, and having been received 
at Prague into the Roman Catholic Church was appointed canon 
of Leitmeritz in Bohemia, where he died. During the earlier 
part of the 19th century the poem was eagerly scanned by the 
enemies of the Hohenzollerns, some of whom believed that the 
race would end with King Frederick William III., the repre- 
sentative of the eleventh generation of the family. 

The “ Vaticinium ” was first published in Lilienthal’s Gelehrtes 
Preussen (Konigsberg, 1723), and has been many times reprinted. 
See Boost, Die Weissagungen des Monchs Hermann zu Lehnin 
(Augsburg, 1848); Hilgenfeld, Die Lehninische Weissagung (Leipzig, 
1875); Sabell, Liter atur der sogenannten Lehninschen Weissagung 
(Heilbronn, ' 1879) and Kampers, Die Lehninsche Weissagung iiber 
das Haus Hohenzollern (Munster, 1897). 

LEHRS, KARL (1802-1878), German classical scholar, was born 
at Konigsberg on the 2nd of June 1802. He was of Jewish 
extraction, but in 1822 he embraced Christianity. In 1845 he 
was appointed professor of ancient Greek philology in Konigsberg 
j University, which post he held till his death on the 9th of June 
1878. His most important works are: De Aristar chi Studiis 
Homericis (1833, 2nd ed. by A. Ludwich, 1882), which laid a new 
foundation for Homeric exegesis (oh the Aristarchean lines of 
explaining Homer from the text itself) and textual criticism; 
Quaestiones Epicae (1837); De Asclepiade Myrleano (1845); 
Herodiani Scripta Tria emendatior a (1848); Populdre Aufsdtze 
aus dem Altertum (1856, 2nd much enlarged ed., 1875), his best- 
known work; Horatius Flaccus (1869), in which, on aesthetic 
grounds, he rejected many of the odes as spurious; Die Pindar - 
sqholien (1873). Lehrs was a man of very decided opinions,,; “ one 
of the most masculine of German scholars ”; his enthusiasm for 
everything Greek led him to adhere firmly to the undivided 
authorship of the Iliad; comparative my thology and the sym- 
bolical interpretation of myths he regarded as a species of sacrilege. 

See the exhaustive article by L. Friedlander in Allgemeine Deutsche 
Biographie , xviii. ; E. Kammer in C. Bursian’s Jahresbericht (1879); 
A. Jung, Zur Erihnerung an Karl Lehrs (progr. Meseritz, r88o); 
A. Lqdwich edited Lehrs’ select correspondence (1894) and his 
Kleine Schriften (1902). 
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LEIBNITZ (Leibniz), GOTTFRIED WILHELM (1646-1716)) 
German^ philosopher, mathematician and man of affairs, was 
born on the ist of July 1646 at Leipzig, where his father was 
professor of moral philosophy. Though the name Leibniz, 
Leibnitz or Lubeniecz was originally Slavonic, his ancestors 
were German, and for three generations had been in the employ- 
ment of the Saxon government. Young Leibnitz was sent to 
the Nicolai school at Leipzig, but, from 1652 when his father 
died, seems to have been for the most part his own teacher. 
From his father he had acquired a love of historical study. The 
German books at his command were soon read through, and 
with the help of two Latin books — the Thesaurus Chronologicus 
of Calvisius and an illustrated edition of Livy — he learned Latin 
at the age Of eight. His father’s library was now thrown open 
to him, to his great joy; with the permission, “ Tolle* lege.” 
Before he was twelve he could read Latin easily and had begun 
Greek; he had also remarkable facility; in writing Latin verse; 
He next turned to the study of logic, attempting already to 
reform its doctrines, and zealously reading the scholastics arid 
some of the Protestant theologians. 

: At the age of fifteen, he entered the university of Leipzig as 
a law student. His first two years were devoted to philosophy 
under Jakob Thomasius, a Neo- Aristotelian, who is looked upon 
as having founded the scientific study of the history of philosophy 
in Germany. It was at this time probably that he first made 
acquaintance with the modern thinkers who had already revolu- 
tionized science and philosophy, Francis Bacon, Cardan and 
Campanella, Kepler, Galileo and Descartes; and he began to 
consider the difference between the old and new ways of regarding 
nature. He resolved to study mathematics. It was not, how- 
ever, till the summen of 1663, which he spent at Jena under E. 
Weigel, that he obtained the instructions of a mathematician of 
repute; nor was the deeper study of mathematics entered upon 
till his visit to Paris and acquaintance with Huygens many years 
later. 

The next three years he devoted to legal studies, and in 1666 
applied for the degree of doctor of law, with a view to obtaining 
the post of assessor. Being refused on the ground of his youth 
he left his native town for ever. The doctor’s degree refused him 
there was at once (November $, 1666) conferred on him at 
Altdorf— the university town of the free city of Nuremberg^— - 
where his brilliant dissertation procured him the immediate 
offer of a professor’s chair. This, however, he declined, having, 
as he said, •• very different things in view.” 

Leibnitz, not yet twenty-one years of age, was already the 
author of several remarkable essays. In his bachelor’s disserta- 
tion De principio ihdividui (1663), he defended the nominalistic 
doctrine that individuality is constituted by the whole: entity 
or essence of a thing; his arithmetical tract De complexionibus , 
published in an extended form under the title De arte combinatoria 
(1666), is an essay towards his life-long project of a reformed 
symbolism and method of thought; and besides these there are 
our juridical essays, including the Nova, methodus docendi 
discendique juris, written in the intervals of his journey from 
Leipzig to Altdorf. This last essay is remarkable, not only for 
the reconstruction it attempted of the Corpus Juris , but as 
containing the first clear recognition of the importance of the 
historical method in law. Nuremberg was a centre of the 
Rosicrucians, and Leibnitz, busying himself with writings of 
the alchemists, soon gained such a knowledge of their tenets 
that he was supposed to be one of the secret brotherhood, and 
was even elected their secretary* A more important result of 
his visit to Nuremberg was his acquaintance with Johann 
Christian von Boyneburg (1622-1672), formerly first minister 
to the elector of Mainz; and one of the most distinguished 
German statesmen of the day. By his advice Leibnitz printed 
his Nova methodus in 1667, dedicated it to the elector, and, 
going to Mainz, presented it to him in person. It was thus that 
Leibnitz entered the service of the elector of Mainz, at first as 
an assistant in the revision of the statute-book, afterwards on 
more important work. 

The policy of the elector, which the pen of Leibnitz was now 
xvi. 13 


called upon to promote, was to maintain the security of the 
German empire; threatened on the west by the aggressive power 
of France, on the east by Turkey and Russia. Thus when in 
1669 the crown of Poland became vacant, it fell to Leibnitz to 
support the claims of the German candidate, which he did in his 
first political writing, Specimen demonstrationum politicarum pro 
rege Polonorum eligendo , attempting, under the guise of a Catholic 
Polish nobleman, to show by mathematical demonstration that 
it was necessary in the interest of Poland that it should have the 
count palatine of Neuburg as its king. But neither the diplor 
matic skill of Boyneburg, who had been sent as plenipotentiary 
to the election at Warsaw, nor the arguments of Leibnitz were 
successful, and a Polish prince was elected to fill the vacant 
throne. : 

A greater danger threatened Germany in the aggressions of 
Louis XIV. (see France: History). Though Holland was in 
most immediate danger, the seizure of Lorraine in 1670 showed 
that Germany too was threatened. It was in this year that 
Leibnitz wrote his Thoughts on Public Safety f in which he urged 
the formation of a new “ Rheinbund ” for the protection of 
Germany, and contended that the states of Europe should 
employ their power, not against one another, but in the conquest 
of the non-Christian world, in which Egypt, “ one of the; best 
situated lands in the world,”' would fall to F ranee. The : plan 
thus proposed of averting the threatened attack on Germany 
by a French expedition to Egypt was discussed with Boyneburg, 
and obtained the approval of the elector. French relations with 
Turkey were at the time so strained as to make a breach im^ 
minent, and at the close of 1671, about the time when the war 
with Holland broke out, Louis himself was approached by a 
letter from Boyneburg and a short memorial from the pen of 
Leibnitz, who attempted to show that Holland itself, as a 
mercantile power trading with the East' might be best attacked 
through Egypt, while nothing would be easier for France or 
would more largely increase her power than the conquest of 
Egypt. On February 12, 1672, a request came from the French 
secretary of state, Simon Arnauld de Pomponne (1618-1699), that 
Leibnitz should go to Paris. Louis seems still to have kept the 
matter in view, but never granted Leibnitz the personal inter- 
view he desired, while Pomponne wrote, “ I have nothing 
against the plan of a holy war, but such plans, you know, since 
the days of St Louis, have ceased to be the fashion.” Not yet 
discouraged, Leibnitz wrote a full account of his project for the 
king, 2 and a summary of the same 3 evidently intended for 
Boyneburg. But Boyneburg died in December 1672, before 
the latter could be sent to him. Nor did the former ever reach its 
destination. The F rench quarrel with the Porte was made up, 
and the plan of a French expedition to Egypt disappeared from 
practical politics till the time of Napoleon. The history of this 
scheme, and the reason of Leibnitz’s journey to Paris, long 
remained hidden in the archives of the Hanoverian library. 
It was on his taking possession of Hanover in 1803 that Napoleon 
learned, through the Consilium Aegyptiacum, that the idea of a 
French conquest of Egypt had been first put forward by a 
German philosopher. In the same year there was published in 
London an account of the Justa dissertation of which the British 
Government had procured a copy in 1799. But it was only with 
the appearance of the edition of Leibnitz’s works begun by Onno 
Klopp in 1864 that the full history of the scheme was made known. 

Leibnitz had other than political ends in view in his visit to 
France. It Was as the centre of literature and science that Paris 
chiefly attracted him. Political duties never made him lose 
sight of his philosophical and scientific interests. At Mainz 
he was still busied with the question of the relation between 
the old and new methods in philosophy. In a letter to Jakob 

1 Bedenken, welcher gestalt Securitas publica interna et externa uhd 
status praesens jetzigen Umstanden ndch im Reich auf festen Fuss zu 
stellen. 

2 De expeditione Aegyptiaca regi Franciae proponenda justa dis- 
sertatio. 

3 Consilium Aegyptiacum. 

4 A. Summary Account of Leibnitz's Memoir addressed to Lewis the 
Fourteenth , &c. [edited by Granville Penn], (London, 1803). 
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Thomasius (1669) he contends that the mechanical explanation 
of nature by magnitude, figure and motion alone is not incon- 
sistent with the doctrines of Aristotle’s Physics , in which he 
finds more truth than in the Meditations of Descartes. Yet these 
qualities of bodies, he argues in 1668 (in an essay published 
without his knowledge under the title Confessio naturae contra 
atheistas )., require an incorporeal principle, or God, for their 
ultimate explanation. He also wrote at this time a defence of the 
doctrine of the Trinity against Wissowatius (1669), and an essay 
on philosophic style, introductory to an edition of the Anii- 
barbarus of Nizolius (1670). Clearness and distinctness alone, 
he says, are what makes a philosophic style, and no language is 
better suited for this popular exposition than the German. 
In 1671 he issued a Hypothesis physica nova , in which, agreeing 
with Descartes that corporeal phenomena should be explained 
from motion, he carried out the mechanical explanation of nature 
by contending that the original of this motion is a fine aether, 
similar to light, or rather constituting it, which, penetrating all 
bodies in the direction of the earth’s axis, produces the pheno- 
mena of gravity, elasticity, &c. The first part of the essay, on 
concrete motion, was dedicated to the Royal Society of London, 
the second, on abstract motion, to the French Academy. 

At Paris Leibnitz met with Arnauld, Malebranche and, more 
important still, with Christian Huygens. This was pre-eminently 
the period of his mathematical and physical activity. Before 
leaving Mainz he was able to announce 1 an imposing list of dis- 
coveries, and plans for discoveries, arrived at by means of his 
new logical art, in natural philosophy, mathematics, mechanics, 
optics, hydrostatics, pneumatics and nautical science, not to 
speak of new ideas in law, theology and politics. Chief among 
these discoveries was that of a calculating machine for performing 
more complicated operations than that of Pascal — multiplying, 
dividing and extracting roots, as well as adding and subtracting. 
This machine was exhibited to the Academy of Paris and to the 
Royal Society of London, and Leibnitz was elected a fellow of the 
latter society in April 16 73. 2 In January of this year he had gone 
to London as an attache on a political mission from the elector 
of Mainz, returning in March to Paris, and while in London 
had become personally acquainted with Oldenburg, the secretary 
of the Royal Society, with whom he had already corresponded, 
with Boyle the chemist and Pell the mathematician. It is from 
this period that we must date the impulse that directed him 
anew to mathematics. By Pell he had been referred to Mercator’s 
Logarithmotechnica as already containing some numerical 
observations which Leibnitz had thought original on his own 
part; and, on his return to Paris, he devoted himself to the study 
of higher geometry under Huygens, entering almost at once upon 
the series of investigations which culminated in his discovery 
of the differential and integral calculus (see Infinitesimal 
Calculus). 

Shortly after his return to Paris in 1673, Leibnitz ceased to 
be in the Mainz service any more than in name, but in the same 
year entered the employment of Duke John Frederick of Bruns- 
wick-Liineburg, with whom he had corresponded for some time. 
In 1676 he removed at the duke’s request to Hanover, travelling 
thither by way of London and Amsterdam. At Amsterdam 
he saw and conversed with Spinoza, and carried away with him 
extracts from the latter’s unpublished Ethica . 

For the next forty years, and under three successive princes, 
Leibnitz was in the service of the Brunswick family, and his 
headquarters were at Hanover, where he had charge of the 
ducal library. Leibnitz thus passed into a political atmosphere 
formed by the dynastic aims of the typical German state (see 
Hanover; Brunswick). He supported the claim of Hanover 
to appoint an ambassador at the congress of Nimeguen (1676) 3 
to defend the establishment of primogeniture in the Liineburg 
branch of the Brunswick family; and, when the proposal was 

1 In a letter to the duke of Brunswick-Luneburg (autumn 1671), 
Werke , ed. Klopp, iii. 253 sq. 

2 He was made a foreign member of the French Academy in 1 700. 

3 Caesarini Furstenerii tractatus de jure suprematus ac legationis 
principum Germaniae (Amsterdam, 1677); Entreiiens de Philarete et 
d’Eug&ne sur le droit d’ambassade fDuisb., 1677). 


made to raise the duke of Hanover to the electorate, he had to 
show that this did not interfere with the rights of the duke 
of Wiirttemberg. In 1692 the duke of Hanover was made 
elector. Before, and with a view to this, Leibnitz had been 
employed by him to write the history of the Brunswick-Luneburg 
family, and, to collect material for his history, had undertaken 
a journey through Germany and Italy in 1687-1690, visiting and 
examining the records in Marburg, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Munich, Vienna (where he remained nine months), Venice, 
Modena and Rome. At Rome he was offered the custodianship 
of the Vatican library on condition of his joining the Catholic 
Church. 

About* this time, too, his thoughts and energies were partly 
taken up with the scheme for the reunion of the Catholic and 
Protestant Churches. At Mainz he had joined in an attempt 
made by the elector and Boyneburg to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion, and now, chiefly throygh the energy and skill of the 
Catholic Royas de Spinola, and from the . spirit of moderation 
which prevailed among the theologians he met with at Hanover 
in 1683, it almost seemed as if some agreement might be arrived 
at. In 1686 Leibnitz wrote his Sy sterna theologicum , 4 in which 
he strove to find common ground for Protestants and Catholics 
in the details of their creeds. But the English revolution of 
1688 interfered with the scheme in Hanover, and it was soon 
found that the religious difficulties were greater than had at one 
time appeared. In the letters to Leibnitz from Bossuet, the 
landgrave of Hessen-Rheinfels, and Madame de Brinon, the 
aim is obviously to make converts to Catholicism, not to arrive 
at a compromise with Protestantism, and when it was found that 
Leibnitz refused to be converted the correspondence ceased. 
A further scheme of church union in which Leibnitz was engaged, 
that between the Reformed and Lutheran Churches, met with 
no better success. 

Returning from Italy in 1690, Leibnitz was appointed librarian 
at Wolfenbiittel by Duke Anton of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel. 
Some years afterwards began his connexion with Berlin through 
his friendship with the electress Sophie Charlotte of Brandenburg 
and her mother the princess Sophie of Hanover. He was invited 
to Berlin in 1700, and on the nth July of that year the academy 
(Akademie der Wissenschaften) he had planned was founded, 
with himself as its president for life. In the same year he was 
made a privy councillor of justice by the elector of Brandenburg. 
Four years before he had received a like honour from the elector 
of Hanover, and twelve years afterwards the same distinction 
was conferred upon him by Peter the Great, to whom he gave a 
plan for an academy at St Petersburg, carried out after the czar’s 
death. After the death of his royal pupil in 1705 his visits 
to Berlin became less frequent and less welcome, and in 1711 
he was there for the last time. In the following year he undertook 
his fifth and last journey to Vienna, where he stayed till 1714. 
An attempt to found an academy of science there was defeated 
by the opposition of the Jesuits, but he now attained the honour 
he had coveted of an imperial privy councillorship (1712), and, 
either at this time or on a previous occasion (1709), was made 
a baron of the empire (Reichsfreiherr ) . Leibnitz returned to 
Hanover in September 1714, but found the elector George Louis 
had already gone to assume the crown of England. Leibnitz 
would gladly have followed him to London, but was bidden 
to remain at Hanover and finish his history of Brunswick. 

During the last thirty years Leibnitz had been busy with many 
matters. Mathematics, natural science, 5 philosophy, theology, 
history jurisprudence, politics (particularly the French wars 
with Germany, and the question of the Spanish succession), 
economics and philology, all gained a share of his attention; 
almost all of them he enriched with original observations. 

His genealogical researches in Italy — through which he 
established the common origin of the families of Brunswick and 

4 Not published till 1819. It is on this work that the assertion 
has been founded that Leibnitz was ; at heart a Catholic — a supposition 
clearly disproved by his correspondence. 

5 In his Protogaea (1691) he developed the notion of the historical 
genesis of the present condition of the earth’s surface. Cf. O. 
Peschel, Gesch. d. Erdkunde (Munich, 1865), pp. 615 sq. 
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Este — were not Only preceded by an immense collection of 
historical sources, but enabled him to. publish materials for a 
code of international law. 1 The history of Brunswick itself was 
the last work of his life, and had covered the period from 768 
to 1005 when death ended his labours. But the government, 
in whose service and at whose order the work had been carried 
out, left it in the archives of the Hanover library till it was 
published by Pertz in 1843. 

It was in the years between 1690 and 1716 that Leibnitz’s 
chief philosophical works were composed, and during the first 
ten of these years the accounts of his system were, for the most 
part, preliminary sketches. Indeed, he never gave a full and 
systematic account of his doctrines. His views have to be 
gathered from letters to friends, from occasional articles in the 
Acta Eruditorum , the Journal des Savants , and other journals, 
and from one or two more extensive works. It is evident, 
however, that philosophy had not been entirely neglected in 
the years in which his pen was almost solely occupied with other 
matters. A letter to the duke of Brunswick, and another to 
Arnauld, in 1671, show that he had already reached his new 
notion of substance; but it is in the correspondence with Antoine 
Arnauld, between 1686 and 1690, that, his fundamental ideas 
and the reasons for them are for the first time made clear. The 
appearance of Locke’s Essay in 1690 induced him*(i696) to note 
down his objections to it, and his own ideas on the same subjects. 
In 1703-1704 these were worked out in detail and ready for 
publication, when the death of the author whom they criticized 
prevented their appearance (first published by Raspe, 1765). 
In 1710 appeared the only complete and systematic philosophical 
work of his life-time, Essais de Theodicee sur la bonte de Dieu y 
la liberty de Vhomme ., et Corigine du mal, originally undertaken 
at the request of the late queen of Prussia, who had wished a 
reply to Bayle’s opposition of faith and reason. In 1714 he 
wrote, for Prince Eugene of Savoy, a sketch of his system under 
the title of La Monadologie y and in the same year appeared his 
Principes de la nature et de la grdce. The last few years of his 
life were perhaps more occupied with correspondence than any 
others, and, in a philosophical regard, were chiefly notable for 
the letters, which, through the desire of the new queen of England, 
he interchanged with Clarke, sur Dieu y I’dme, Vespace y la durie . 

Leibnitz died on the 14th of November 1716, his closing years 
enfeebled by disease, harassed by controversy, embittered by 
neglect; but to the last he preserved the indomitable energy 
and power of work to which is largely due the position he holds as, 
more perhaps than any one in modern times, a man of almost 
universal attainments and almost universal genius. Neither 
at Berlin, in the academy which he had founded, nor in London, 
whither his sovereign had gone to rule, was any notice taken of 
his death. At Hanover, Eckhart, his secretary, was his only 
mourner; “he was buried,” says an eyewitness, “more like 
a robber than what he really was, the ornament of his country.” 2 
Only in the French Academy was the doss recognized, and a 
worthy eulogium devoted to his memory (November 13, 1717). 
The 200th anniversary of his birth was celebrated in 1846, and 
in the same year were opened the Koniglichsachsische Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften and the Kaiserliche Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Leipzig and Vienna respectively. In 1883, 
a statue was erected to him at Leipzig. 

Leibnitz possessed a wonderful power of rapid and continuous 
work. Even in travelling his time was employed in solving 
mathematical problems. He is described as moderate in his 
habits, quick of temper but easily appeased, charitable in his 
judgments of others, and tolerant of differences of opinion, 
though impatient of contradiction on small matters. He is 
also said to have been fond of money to the point of covetousness; 
he was certainly desirous of honour, and felt keenly the neglect 
in which his last years were passed. 

Philosophy . — The central point in the philosophy of Leibnitz 
was only arrived at after many advances and corrections in his 

1 Codex juris gentium diplomatics (1693); Mantissa codicis juri 
gentium diplomatici (1700). 

2 Memoirs of John Ker of Ker stand, by himself (1726), i. 118. 


opinions. This point is his new doctrine of substance (p. 702), 3 
and it is through it that unity is given to the succession of occasional 
writings, scattered over fifty years, in which he explained his views. 
More inclined to agree than to differ with what he read (p. 425), 
and borrowing from almost every philosophical system, his own 
standpoint is yet most closely related to that of Descartes, partly 
as consequence, partly by way of opposition. Cartesianism, Leibnitz 
often asserted, is the ante-room of truth, but the ante-room only. 
Descartes’s separation of things into two heterogeneous substances 
only connected by the omnipotence of God, t and the more logical 
absorption of both by Spinoza into the one divine substance, followed 
from an erroneous conception of what the true nature of substance is. 
Substance, the ultimate reality, can only be conceived as force. 
Hence Leibnitz’s metaphysical view of the monads as simple, per- 
cipient, self-active beings, the constituent elements of all things, his 
physical doctrines of the reality and constancy of force at the same 
time that space, matter and motion are merely phenomenal, and 
his psychological conception of the continuity and development of 
consciousness. In the closest connexion with the same stand his 
logical principles of consistency and sufficient reason, and the 
method he developed from them, his ethical end of perfection, and 
his crowning theological conception of the universe as the best 
possible world, and of God both as its efficient cause and its final 
harmony. 

The ultimate elements of the universe are, according to Leibnitz, 
individual centres of force or monads. Why they should be in- 
dividual, and not manifestations of one world-force, he never 
clearly proves. 4 His doctrine of individuality seems to have been 
arrived at, not by strict deduction from the nature of force, but 
rather from the empirical observation that it is by the manifesta- 
tion of its activity that the separate existence of the individual 
becomes evident; for his system individuality is as fundamental 
as activity. “ The monads,” he says, “ are the very atoms of nature 
— in a word, the elements of things,” but, as centres of force, they 
have neither parts, extension nor figure (p. 705). Hence their 
distinction from the atoms of Democritus and the materialists. 
They are metaphysical points or rather spiritual beings whose very 
nature it is to act. As the bent bow springs back of itself, so the 
monads naturally pass and are always passing into action without 
any aid but the absence of opposition (p. 122). Nor do they, like 
the atoms, act upon one another (p. 680); the action of each ex- 
cludes that of every other. The activity of each is the result of its 
own past state, the determinator of its own future (pp. 706, 722). 
“ The monads have no windows by which anything may go in or 
out ” (p. 705). 

Further, since all substances are of the nature of force, it follows 
that — “ in imitation of the notion which we have of souls ’’—they 
must contain something analogous to feeling and appetite. It is the 
nature of the monad to represent the many in one, and this is per- 
ception, by which external events are mirrored internally (p. 438). 
Through their own activity the monads mirror the universe (p. 725), 
but each in its own way and from its own point of view, that is, 
with a more or less perfect perception (p. 127); for the Cartesians 
were wrong in ignoring the infinite grades of perception, and identi- 
fying it with the reflex cognizance of it which may be called apper- 
ception. Every monad is thus a microcosm, the universe in little, 8 
and according to the degree of its activity is the distinctness of its 
iepresentation of the universe (p. 709). Thus Leibnitz, borrowing 
the Aristotelian term, calls the monads entelechies , because they 
have a certain perfection (to kvreXes) and sufficiency (abrapKeia) 
which make them sources of their internal actions and, so to speak, 
incorporeal automata (p. 706). That the monads are not pure 
entelechies is shown by the differences amongst them. Excluding 
all external limitation, they are yet limited by their own nature. 
All created monads contain a passive element or materia prima 
(pp. 440, 687, 725), in virtue of which their perceptions are more or 
less confused. As the activity of the monad consists in perception, 
this is inhibited by the passive principle, so that there arises in the 
monad an appetite or tendency to overcome the inhibition and 
become more perceptive, whence follows the change from one 
perception to another (pp. 706, 714). By .the proportion of activity 
to passivity in it one monad is differentiated from another. The 
greater the amount of activity or of distinct perceptions the more 
perfect is the monad ; the stronger the element of passivity, the 
more confused its perceptions, the less perfect is it (p. 709). The 
soul would be a divinity had it nothing but distinct perceptions 
(p. 520). 

The monad is never without a perception; but,. when it has a 
number of little perceptions with no means of distinction, a state 
similar to that of being stunned ensues, the monade nue being per- 
p dually in this state (p. 707) . Between this and the most distinct 
perception there is room for an infinite diversity of nature among 
the monads themselves. Thus no one monad is exactly the same 
as another; for, were it possible that there should be two identical, 
there would b e no sufficient reason why God, who brings them in to 

3 When not otherwise stated, the references are to Erdmann’s 
edition of the Opera philosophica. 

4 See Considerations sur la doctrine d'un esprit universel (1702). 

5 Cf. Opera , ed. Dutens, II. ii. 20. 
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actual existence, should put one of them at one definite time und 
place, the other at a different time and place. This is Leibnitz's 
principle of the identity of indiscernibles (pp. 277, 755) ; by it his 
early problem as to the principle of individuation is solved by the 
distinction between genus and individual being abolished, and every 
individual made sui generis. The principle thus established is 
formulated in Leibnitz’s law of continuity, founded, he says, on 
the doctrine of the mathematical infinite, essential to geometry, and 
of importance in physics (pp. 104, 105), in accordance with which 
there is neither vacuum nor break in nature, but “everything 
takes place by degrees ” (p. 392), the different species of creatures 
rising, by insensible steps from the lowest to the most perfect form 
(p.312). 

As in every monad each succeeding state is the consequence of the 
preceding, and as it is of the nature of every monad to mirror or 
represent the universe, it follows (p. 774) that the perceptive con- 
tent of each monad is in “ accord ” or correspondence with that of 
every other (cf. p. 127), though this content is represented with 
infinitely varying degrees of perfection. This is Leibnitz’s famous 
doctrine of pre-established harmony, in virtue of which the infinitely 
numerous independent substances of which the world is composed 
are related to each other and form one universe. It is essential to 
notice that it proceeds from the very nature of the monads as per- 
cipient, self-acting beings, and not from an arbitrary determination 
of the Deity. 

From this harmony of self-determining percipient units Leibnitz 
has to explain the world, of nature and mind. As everything that 
really exists is of the nature of spiritual or metaphysical points 
(p. 126), it follows that space and matter in the ordinary sense can 
only have a phenomenal existence (p. 745), being dependent not on 
the nature of the monads themselves but on the way in which they 
are perceived. Considering that several things exist at the same 
time and in a certain order of coexistence, and mistaking this con- 
stant relation for. something that exists outside of them, the mind 
forms the confused perception of space (p. 768). But space and 
time are merely relative, the former an order of coexistences, the 
latter of successions (pp. 682, 752). Hence not only the secondary 
qualities of Descartes and Locke, but their so-called primary qualities 
as well, are merely phenomenal (p. 445). The monads are really 
without position or distance from each other; but, as we perceive 
several simple substances, there is for us an aggregate or extended 
mass. Body is thus active extension (pp. no, in). The unity of 
the aggregate depends entirely on our perceiving the monads com- 
posing it together. There is no such thing as an absolute vacuum 
or empty space, any more than there are indivisible material units 
or atoms from which all things are built up (pp. 126, 186, 277). 
Body, corporeal mass, or, as Leibnitz calls it, to distinguish it from 
the materia prima of which every monad partakes (p. 440) , materia 
secunda,. is thus only a “ phenomenon bene f undatum ” (p. 436). 
It is not a substantia but substantiae or substantiatum (p. 745). 
While this, however, is the only view consistent with Leibnitz’s 
fundamental principles, and is often clearly stated by himself, he 
also speaks at other times of the materia secunda as itself a composite 
substance, and of a real metaphysical bond between soul and body. 
But these expressions occur chiefly in the letters to des Bosses, in 
which Leibnitz is trying to reconcile his views with the doctrines of 
the Roman Catholic Church, especially with that of the real presence 
in the Eucharist, and are usually referred to by him as doctrines of 
faith or as hypothetical (see especially p, 680). The true vinculum 
substantiate is not the materia secunda , which a consistent develop- 
ment of Leibnitz’s principles can only regard as phenomenal, but the 
materia prima , through which the monads are individualized and 
distinguished and their connexion rendered possible. And Leibnitz 
seems to recognize that the opposite assumption is inconsistent 
with his cardinal metaphysical view of the monads as the only 
realities. 

From Leibnitz’s doctrine of force as the ultimate reality it follows 
that his view of nature must be throughout dynamical. And though 
his project of a dynamic , or theory of natural philosophy, was never 
carried out, the outlines of his own theory and his criticism of the 
mechanical physics of Descartes are known to us. The whole dis- 
tinction between the two lies in the difference between the mechanical 
and the dynamical views of nature. Descartes started from the 
reality of extension as constituting the nature of material substance, 
and found in magnitude, figure and motion the explanation of the 
material universe. Leibnitz, too, admitted the mechanical view of 
nature as giving the laws of corporeal phenomena (p.438), applying 
also to everything that takes place in animal organisms, 1 even the 
human body (p. 777). But, as phenomenal, these laws must find 
their explanation in metaphysics, and thus in final causes (p. 155). 
All things, he says (in his Specimen Dynamicum), can be explained 
either by efficient or by final causes. But the latter method is not 
appropriate to individual occurrences, 2 though it must be applied 
when the laws of mechanism themselves need explanation (p. 678). 
For Descartes’s doctrine of the constancy of the quantity of motion 

1 The difference between an organic and an inorganic body con- 
sists, he says, in this, that the former is a machine even in its smallest 
parts. 

2 Opera, ed. Dutens, iii. 321. 


(i.e. .momentum) in ; the .world: Leibnitz . substitutes the principle 
of the conservation . of . vis viva, , and contends that the Cartesian 
position that motion is measured by velocity: should be superseded 
by the law that moving force (vis motrix) is measured by the square 
01 the velocity (pp. 192, 193). The long controversy -raised by this 
criticism was really caused by the ambiguity of the terms employed. 
The principles held by Descartes . and , Leibnitz were both correct, 
though different, and their conflict only . apparent. Descartes’s 
principle is now enunciated as the conservation of momentum, that 
of Leibnitz as the conservation of energy. Leibnitz further criticizes 
the Cartesian view that the mind can alter the direction of motion 
though it cannot initiate it, and contends that the quantity of “ vis 
directiva,” estimated between the same parts, is constant (p. 108)— 
a position developed in his statical theorem for determining geome- 
trically the resultant of any number of forces acting at a point. 

Like the monad, body, which is its analogue, has a passive and an 
active, element. The former is the capacity of resistance, and 
includes impenetrability and inertia; the latter is active force 
(pp. 250, 687). Bodies, too, like the monads, are self-contained 
activities, receiving no impulse from without — it is only by an 
accommodation to ordinary language that we speak of’ them as doing 
so— but moving themselves in harmony with each other (p. 250). 

The psychology of. Leibnitz is chiefly developed in the Nouveaux 
essais sur V entendement humaih, written in answer to Locke’s 
famous Essay, and criticizing it chapter by chapter. In these essays 
he worked out a theory of the origin and development of knowledge 
in harmony with his metaphysical views, and thus without Locke’s 
implied assumption of the mutual influence of soul and body. 
When one monad in an aggregate perceives the others so clearly 
that they are in comparison with it bare monads (monades nues)‘, it 
is said to be the ruling monad of the aggregate, not because it actu^ 
ally does exert an influence over the rest, but because, being in close 
correspondence with them, and yet having so much clearer percep- 
tion, it seems to do so (p. 683). This monad is called the entelechy 
or soul of the aggregate or body, and as such mirrors the aggregate 
in the first place and the universe through it (p. 710). Each soul 
or entelechy is surrounded by an infinite number of monads forming 
its body (p. 714) ; soul and body together make a living .being, and, 
as their laws are; in perfect harmony — a harmony established be- 
tween the whole realm of final causes and that of efficient causes 
(p. 714) — we have the same result as if one influenced the other. 
This is further explained by Leibnitz in his well-known illustration 
of the different ways in which two clocks may keep exactly the same 
time. The machinery of the one may actually move that of the 
other, or whenever one moves the mechanician may make a similar 
alteration in the other, or they may have been so perfectly con- 
structed at first as to continue to correspond at every instant with- 
out any further influence (pp. 133, 134). The first way represents the 
common (Locke’s) theory of mutual influence, the ' second the 
method of the occasionaliSts, the third that of pre-established 
harmony. Thus the body does not act on the soul in the production 
of cognition, nor the soul on the body in the production of motion. 
The body acts just as if it had no soul, the soul as if it had no body 
(p. 711). Instead, therefore, of all knowledge coming to'us directly 
or indirectly through the bodily senses, it is all developed by the 
soul’s own activity, and sensuous perception is itself but a confused 
kind of cognition. Not a certain select class of our ideas . only (as 
Descartes held), but all our ideas, are innate, though only worked 
up into actual cognition in the development of knowledge (p. 212). 
To the aphorism made use of by Locke, “ Nihil est in intellect!! 
quod non prius fuerit in sensu,” must be added the clause, “ nisi 
intellectus ipse” (p. 223). The soul at birth is not comparable to 
a tabula rasa, but rather to an unworked block of marble, the hidden 
veins of which already determine the form it is to assume in the 
hands of the sculptor (|5. 196). Nor, again, can the soul ever be 
without perception; for it has no other nature than' that of a 
percipient active being (p. 246). Apparently dreamless sleep is 
to be accounted for by unconscious perception (p. 223) ; and it is by 
such insensible perceptions that Leibnitz explains his doctrine of 
pre-established harmony (p. 197). 

In the human soul perception is developed into thought, and there* 
is thus an infinite though gradual difference between it and the mere 
monad (p. 464). As all knowledge is implicit in the soul, it follows 
that its perfection depends on the efficiency of the instrument by 
Which it is. developed. Hence the importance, in Leibnitz’s system, 
of the logical principles and method, the consideration of which 
occupied him at intervals: throughout his whole career. 

There are two kinds of truths — (1) truths of reasoning, . and (2) 
truths of fact (pp. 83, 99, 707). The former rest on the principle 
of identity (or contradiction) or of possibility, in virtue of which 
that is false which contains a contradiction, and that true which 
is contradictory to the false. The latter rest on the principle of 
sufficient reason or of reality (compos sibilite) , according to which no 
fact is true unless there be a sufficient reason why it should be so and 
not otherwise (agreeing thus with the prihcipium melioris or final 
cause). God alone, the purely active monad, has an a priori ’know- 
ledge of the latter class of truths; they, have their source in the 
human mind only in so far as it mirrors the outer world, i.e. in 
its passivity, whereas the truths of reason have their source in our 
mind in itself or in its activity. 
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; Both kinds' ©fUi!uthsifail‘intb two classes j primitive and deriva- 
tive. ; The .primitive, truths, of fact . are, > ^s . Descartes heid, those of 
internal experience, .and the derivative truths are, inferred from them 
in accordance witfe the principle of sufficient reasop, lpy their agree- 
ment with our perception of the world as a whole. They are thus 
reached by probable /arguments— a department of logic which. Leib- 
nitz. was the first to. bring into prominence (pp. 84V 164, 168, 169, 343). 
The primitive truths of reasoning are identical (ip later terminology, 
analytical) propositions, the derivative truths, being deduced from 
theth by the principle of contradiction. The part of his logic on j 
which Leibnitz laid the greatest stress was the separation of these 
rational ; cognitions into their simplest elements-rfor he held that 
the root- notions {cogiiatiqnes primae) would be found to be few in 
number (pp. 92, 93)-— and tne designation of tfeern by universal 
characters or 1 symbols,* composite notions bein^ denoted by the 
' formulae fdrmed by the union of several definite ^Characters, and 
judgments by the relation of aequipollence among^ these formulae, 
so as to reduce the, syllogism, to a calculus. .Tfeis.fe the main idea 
of Leibnitz’s . “ universal characteristic,” never fully worked out 
by him, which he regarded a&' ‘ one of the greatest discoveries Of 
the age; An incidental result of its adoption wOuld be the intro- 
duction of a universal ; .symbolism of thought comparable to the 
symbolism of mathematics and intelligible in all languages . (cf. p. 
356). But the great revolution it would effect would chiefly consist 
in this, that truth' and falsehood, would be no longer matters of 
opinion but of correctness or error in calculation, 2 (pp. 83, 84, 89, 93). 
The old Aristotelian analytic is not to be superseded ; but; it is to be 
supplemented by this new method, for of itself it is but the ABC of 
logic. ■ . , . i . 

But the logic of Leibnitz is an: art of discovery (p. 85) as well as 
of proof, and, as such, applies both to the sphere of reasoning and' to 
that of fact,. In the former it has' by attention to render explicit 
what is otherwise only; implicit, and by the intellect to introduce 
order into the a priori truths of reason, so that one may follow from 
another and they may constitute together a rftpkde inpellectuel. ; To 
this art of orderly Combination Leibnitz attached the greatest im- 
portance; and to it one of his earliest Writings was devoted: Similarly , 
in the sphere of experience, it is the business of; the art of. discovery 
to fend out and classify, the primitive factsoi* data ? > referring every 
other fact to them as its Sufficient reason, so that , new truths of 
experience may be brought to light. ' . 1 V 

As the perception of the monad when clarified becomes thought, 
so the appetite of which all monads partake is raised to will, their 
Spontaneity to freedom, in man (p, £69). M The wife is an effort or 
tendency to that which one finds good (p.251), and is free only in 
the sense of being exempt from eXtCfndl cbntroP (pp.462, 513; 521), 
for it must always have a, sufficient reason for its: action determined 
by what seems good to it. ; The end determining the will is pleasure 
(p. 269), and pleasure ,is the sense of an increase of perfection (p. 
670). A will guided by reason will sacrifice transitory and pursue 
constant pleasures or happiness, and in this weighing of pleasures 
consists true wisdom. Leibnitz, like Spinoza; says that freedom 
consists in following reason, servitude in following the passions 
(p. 669), and that the passions proceed from confused perceptions 
(pp. 188, 269). In love one finds joy in the happiness of another; 
and frohi love follow justice and law. “ Our reason,” says Leibnitz, 4 
“ illumined by the spirit of God, reveals the law of nature,” and 
with it positive law must not conflict., Natural law rises from the 
strict, command ( to avoid offence, through the maxim , of equity 
which gives, to each his due, to that of probity or piety ( honeste 
mWe) the' highest ethical perfection, -—which presupposes a belief 
in God, providence and a future life. 5 Moral immortality— -not 
merely the simple continuity which belongs to every monad— comes 
from God having provided that the changes of matter will not make 
man lose his individuality (pp. 126, 466). 

Leibnitz thus makes the existence of God a postulate of morality 
as welf as necessary for the realization of the -monads. It is in the 
Theodicee that his theology is worked opt and his view of the universe 
as the best possible world defended. In it he contends that faith 
and reason are essentially harmonious (pp. 402, 479.),, and that 
nothing can be received as an article of ffiith which contradicts an 
eternal truth, though the ordinary physical order may be superseded 
by a higher, 6 * . i: ' ! * * 

The ordinary arguments for the being of God are retained by 
Leibnitz in a modified fdrm (p. 375). Descartes’s ontological proof 
is supplemente d by the clause that God as the ^ d se must either 

1 Different symbolic systems were proposed by Leibnitz at 
different periods; cf. Kv£t, Leibnitzens Logik (1857), p. 37. 

: 2 The places at which Leibnitz anticipated the modern theory of 
. logic plainly due to Boole are pointed out? in Mr Venn’s Symbolic 
Logic (1,881). # # 

3 Hence the difference of his determinism from that of Spinoza, 

though Leibnitz too says in one place that “ it is difficult enough 
to distinguish the actions of God from those of the creatures’’ 
(Werke, ed. Pertz, 2nd ser. vol. i. p. . i6o)J ; 

4 Opera omnia, ed. Du tens, IV* iii. 2^2. -,f. , . . 

6 Ibid. TV. in. 295. Cf. Bluntsehli, . Gesch. d: attg, Staatsrechts u. 
Politik (1 864) , pp. 1 43 sqq. , '' J ' l ' 

* P. 480 ; cf 1 Werketed. Pertz* 2nd ser. vol: i: pp. 158, 159 - 


exist or be impossible (pp. 80, 177, 708) ; in the cosmological proof 
he passes from the infinite series of finite causes to their sufficierit 
reason which contains all changes in the series necessarily in itself 
(pp. 147, 708); and he argues teleologically from the existence of 
harmony among the moriads without any mutual influence to Gpd 
as the author of this harmony (p. 430). 

In these proofs Leibnitz seems to have in view an extramundane 
power to whom the monads owe their reality, though such a concep- 
tion evidently breaks the continuity and harmony of his system, 
and can only be externally connected with it. But he also speaks 
in one place at any rate 7 of God as the “ universal harmony ” ; and 
the historians Erdmann and Zeller are of opinion that this is the 
only sense in which his system can be consistently theistic. Yet 
it would seem that to assume a purely active and therefore perfect 
monad as the source of all things is in accordance with the principle 
of continuity and with Leibnitz’s conception of the gradation of 
existences. In this sense he sometimes speaks of God as the first or 
highest of the monads (p. 678), and of created substances proceeding 
from Him continually by “ fulgurations ” (p. 708) or by “ a sort of 
emanation as we produce our thoughts.” 8 

The positive properties or perfections of the monads, Leibnitz 
holds, exist eminenter , i.e. without the limitation that attaches to 
created monads (p. 716), in God— their perception as His wisdom or 
intellect, and their appetite as His absolute will or goodness (p. 654) ; 
While the absence of all limitation is the divine independence or 
power, which again consists in this, that the possibility of - things 
depends on His intellect, their reality on His will (p. 506). The 
universe in its harmonious order is thus the realization of the divine 
end, and as such must be the best possible^ (p. 506). The teleology 
of Leibnitz becomes necessarily a Theodicee. God created, a world 
to manifest and communicate His perfection (p. 524), and, in choos- 
ing this world out of the infinite number that exist in the region 
of ideas (p. 515), Was. guided ; by the principium melioris (p. 506). 
With this' thoroughgoing optimism Leibnitz has to reconcile tfee 
existence of evil in the best of all possible worlds. 9 With this end 
in view he distinguishes (p. 655) between (1) metaphysical evil or 
imperfection, which is unconditionally willed by. God as essential 
to created beings; (2) physical evil, such as pain, which is con- 
ditionally willed by God as punishment or 4s a means to greater 
good (cf . p. 5,10); and (3) moral evil, in which the great difficulty 
lies, arid which Leibnitz makes various attempts to explain. He says 
that it was merely permitted not willed by God (p. 655), and, that 
being obviously no explanation, adds that it was permitted because 
it was foreseen that the world with evil would nevertheless be better 
than any other possible world (p. 350). He also speaks of the evil 
as a mere set-off to the good in the world, which it increases by con- 
trast (p. 149), and at other times reduces moral to metaphysical evil 
by giving it a merely negative existence, or says that their evil 
actions are to be referred to men alone, while it is only the power 
of action that comes frohi God, and the power of action is good 
(p.658). 

The great problem of Leibnitz’s Theodicee thus remains unsolved. 
The suggestion that evil consists in a mere imperfection, like, his 
idea of the monads proceeding from God by a continual emanation, 
was too bold and too inconsistent with his immediate apologetic 
aim to be carried out by him. Had he done so his theory would 
have transcended the independence of the monads with which it 
started, and found a deeper unity in the world than that resulting 
from the somewhat arbitrary assertion that the monads reflect the 
universe. 

The philosophy of Leibnitz, in the more systematic and abstract 
form it received at the hands of Wolf, ruled the schools of Germany 
for nearly a century, and largely determined the character of the 
critical philosophy by which it was superseded. On it Baumgarten 
laid the foundations of a science of aesthetic. Its treatment of 
theological questions heralded the German Aufklarung. And on 
many special points- — in its physical doctrine of the conservation of 
force, its psychological hypothesis of unconscious perception, its 
attempt at a logical symbolism— it has suggested ideas fruitful for' 
the progress of science. 

Bibliography. — (1) Editions: Up to 1900 no attempt had been 
made to publish the complete works. Several editions existed, but 
a vast mass of MSS. (letters, &c.) remained only roughly classified 
in the Hanover library. The chief editions were: (1) L. Dutens 
(Geneva, 1768), called Opera Omnia , but far from complete; (2) 
G. H. Pertz, Leibnizens gesammelte Werke (Berlin, 1843-1863) 
(1st ser. History, 4 vols. ; 2nd ser. Philosophy, vol. i. correspondence 
With Arnauld, &c., ed. C. L. Grotefend; 3rd ser. Mathematics, 

7 vols., ed. C. J. Gerhardt); (3) Foucher de Careil (planned in 
20 vols., 7 published, Paris, 1859-1875), the same editor having 
previously published Lettres et opuscules inedits de Leibniz (Paris, 
1854-1857); (4) Onno Klopp, Die Werke von Leibniz gemass seinem , 
Handschriftlichen Nachlasse in der Koniglichen Bibliothek zu Hannover 
(1st series, Historico- Political and Political, 10 vols., 1864-1877). 
The CEuvres de Leibnitz , by A. Jacques (2 v ols., Priris, 1846) also ' 

7 Werke, ed. Klopp, iii. 259; cf. Op. phil., p. 716. 1 

8 Werke, ed. Pertz, 2nd ser. vol. i. p. 167. 

9 “ Si c’est ici le meilleur des mondes possibles, que sent done les 
autres? ” — Voltaire, Candide, ch. vi. 
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deserves mention. The philosophical writings had been published 
by Raspe (Amsterdam and Leipzig, 1765), by J. E. Erdmann, 
Leibnitii opera philos. quae extant Latina , Gallica , Germanica , omnia 
(Berlin, 1840), by P. Janet (2 vols., Paris, 1866, 2nd ed. 1900), 
and the fullest by C. J. Gerhardt, Die Philo sophischen Schriften von 
G. W. Leibniz (7 vols., 1875-1890); cf. also Die kleineren philos . 
wichtigeren Schriften (trans. with commentary, J. H. von Kirchmann, 
1879). The German works had also been partly published separately ; 
G. E. Guhrauer (Berlin, 1838-1840). Of the letters various collec- 
tions had been published up to 1900, e.g. : C. J. Gerhardt (Halle, 
i860) and Der Briefwechsel von G. W. Leibnitz mit Mathematikern 
(1899); Corrispondenza tra L. A. Muratori e G. Leibnitz (1899); 
and cf. Neue Beitrage zum Briefwechsel zwischen D. E. Jablonsky 
und G. W. Leibnitz (1899). j 

In I900 it was decided by scholars in Berlin and Paris that a 
really complete edition should be published, and with this object ! 
four German and four French critics were entrusted with the pre- 
liminary task of correlating the MSS. in the royal library at Hanover." 
This process resulted in the. preparation of the Kritischer Katalog 
der Leibnitz-Handschriften zur Vorbereitung der interakademischen 
Leibnitz- Ausgabe unternommen (1908), and also in certain other 
preliminary publications, e.g. L. Couturat, Opuscules et fragments 
inedits (1903); E. Gerland, Leibnizens nackgelassene Schriften 
physikalischen, mechanischen und technischen Inhalts (1906); Jean 
Baruzi, Leibniz (1909), containing unedited MSS. and a sketch- 
biography; cf. the same author’s Leibniz et V organisation religieuse 
de la ter re (1907). 

Translations.-- -Of the Systema Theologicum (1850, C. W. Russell), 
of the correspondence with Clarke (1717) ; Works, by G. M. Duncan 
(New Haven, 1890); of the Nouveaux Essais, by A. G. Langley 
(London, 1894); the Monadology and other Writings , by R. Latta 
(Oxford, 1898). 

Biographical. — The materials for the life of Leibnitz, in addition 
to his own works, are the notes of Eckhart (not published till 1779), 
the Eloge by Fontenelle (read to the French Academy in 1717), the 
“ Eulogium,” by Wolf, in the Acta Eruditorium ior July 1717, and 
the “ Suppiementum ” to the same by Feller, published in his 
Otium Hannover anum (Leipzig, 1718). The best biography is that of 

G. E. Guhrauer, G. W. Freiherr von Leibnitz (2 vols., Breslau, 1842 ; 
Nachtrage , Breslau, 1846). A shorter Life of G. W. von Leibnitz, on 
the Basis of the German Work of Guhrauer, has been published by j. M. 
Mackie (Boston, 1845). More recent works are those of L. Grote, 
Leibniz und seine Zeit (Hanover, 1869); E. Pfleiderer , Leibniz als 
Patriot, Staatsmann , und Bildungstr ager (Leipzig, 1870); the 
slighter volume of F. Kirchner, G. W. Leibniz : sein Leben und 
Denken (Kothen, 1876); Kuno Fischer, vol. iii. in Gesch. der neuern 
Philosophic (4th ed., 1902). 

Critical.— fthe monographs and essays on Leibnitz are too numer- 
ous to mention, but reference may be made to Feuerbach, Darstellung, 
Entwicklung, und Kritik der Leibnitz' schen Phil. (2nded., Leipzig, 
1844); Nourrisson, La Philosophic de Leibniz (Paris, i860); R. 
Zimmermann, Leibnitz und Herbart: eine Vergleichung ihrer Mona - 
dologieen (Vienna, 1849); O. Caspari, Leibniz' Philosophic beleuchtet 
vom Gesichtspunkt der physikalischen Grundbegriff $ von Kraft und 
Stoff (Leipzig, 1870) ; G. Hartenstein, “ Locke’s Lehre von der 
menschl. Erk. in Vergl. mit Leibniz’s Kritik derselben dargestellt,” 
in the Abhandl. d. philol.-hist. Cl. d. K. Sachs. Gesetts. d. Wiss., 
vol. iv. (Leipzig, 1865); G. Class, Die metaph. Voraussetzungen des 
Leibnitzischen Determinismus (Tubingen, 1874); F. B. Kvet, Leib- 
nitzens Logik (Prague, 1857) ; the essays on Leibnitz in Trendelen- 
burg’s Beitrage, vols. ii. and iii. (Berlin, 1855, 1867); L. Neff, Leibniz 
als Sprachf or scher (Heidelberg, 1870-1871); J. Schmidt, Leibniz 
und Baumgarten (Halle, 1875); D. Nolen, La Critique de Kant et 
la Metaphysique de Leibniz (Paris, 1875) ; and the exhaustive work 
of A. Pichler, Die Theologie des Leibniz (Munich, 1869-1870). Among 
the more recent works are: C. Braig, Leibniz: sein Leben und die 
Bedeutung seiner Lehre (1907) ; E. Cassirer, Leibniz' System in seinem 
wissenschaftlichen Grundlagen (1902); L. Couturat, La Logique de 
Leibniz d'apres des documents inedits (1901); L. Daville, Leibniz 
historien (1909); Kuno Fischer, G. W. Leibniz (1889); R. B. 
Frenzel, Der As.sociationsbegrijf bei Leibniz (1898); R. Herbertz, 
Die Lehre vom Unbewussten im System des Leibniz (1905); H. Hoff- 
mann, Die Leibniz' sche Religions- philo sophie in ihrer geschichtlichen 
Stellung (1903) ; W. Kabitz, Die Philosophic des jungen Leibniz 
(1909), a study of the development of the Leibnitzian system; 

H. L. Koch, Materie und Or ganismus bei Leibniz (1908); G. Niel, 

L'Optimisme de Leibniz (1888); Bertrand A. W. Russell, A Critical 
Exposition of the Philosophy of Leibniz (1900); F. Schmoger, Leibniz, 
in seiner Stellung zur tellurischen Physik (1901); A. Silberstein, 
Leibnizens Apriorismus in Verhaltnis zu seiner Metaphysik (1904); 
Stein, Leibniz und Spinoza (1890); F. Thilly, Leibnizens Streit gegen 
Locke in Ansehung der angeborenen Ideen (1891); R. Urbach, 
Leibnizens Rechtfertigung des Uebels in der besten Welt (1901) ; W. 
Werckmeister, Der Leibnizsche Sub stanzbe griff (1899); F. G. F. 
Wernicke, Leibniz' Lehre von der Freiheit des menschlichen Willens 
(1890). (W. R. So.) 

LEICESTER, EARLS OF. The first holder of this English 
earldom belonged to the family of Beaumont, although a certain 
Saxon named Edgar has been described as the 1st earl of Leicester. 
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Robert de Beaumont (d. 1118) is frequently but erroneously 
considered to have received the earldom from Henry I., about 
1107; he had, however, some authority in the county of Leicester 
and his son Robert was undoubtedly earl of Leicester in 1131. 
The 3rd Beaumont earl, another Robert, was also steward of 
England, a dignity which was attached to the earldom of 
Leicester from this time until 1399. The earldom reverted to 
the crown when Robert de Beaumont, the 4th earl, died in 
January 1204. 

In 1207 Simon IV., count of Montfort (q.v.), nephew and heir 
of Earl Robert, was confirmed in the possession of the earldom 
by King John, but it was forfeited when his son, the famous 
Simon de Montfort, was attainted and was killed at Evesham in 
August 1265. Henry III.’s son Edmund, earl of Lancaster, was 
also earl of Leicester and steward of England, obtaining these 
offices a few months after Earl Simon’s death. Edmund’s sons, 
Thomas and Henry, both earls of Lancaster, and his grandson 
Henry, duke Of Lancaster, in turn held the^. earldom, which then 
passed to a son-in-law of Duke Henry, William V., count of 
Holland ( c . 1327-1389), and then to another and more celebrated 
son-in-law, John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster. When in 1399 
Gaunt’s spn became king as Henry IV. the earldom was merged 
in the crown. 

In 1564 Queen Elizabeth created her favourite, Lord Robert 
Dudley, earl of Leicester. The new earl was a son of John Dudley, 
duke of Northumberland; he' left no children, or rather none of 
undoubted legitimacy, and when he died in September 1588 the 
title became extinct. 

In 1618 the earldom of Leicester was revived in favour of 
Robert Sidney, Viscount Lisle, a nephew of the late earl and a 
brother of Sir Philip Sidney; it remained in this family until 
the death of Jocelyn (1682-1743), the 7th earl of this line, in 
July 1743. Jocelyn left no legitimate children, but a certain 
John Sidney claimed to be his son and consequently to be 8th 
earl of Leicester. 

In 1744, the year after Jocelyn’s death, Thomas Coke, Baron 
Lovel (c. 1695-1759), was made earl of Leicester, but the title 
became extinct on his death in April 1759. The next family to 
hold the earldom was that of Townshend, George Townshend 
(1755-1811) being created earl of Leicester in 1784. In 1807 
George succeeded his father as 2nd marquess Townshend, and 
when his son George Ferrars Townshend, the 3rd marquess 
(1778-1855), died in December 1855 the earldom again became 
extinct. Before this date, however, another earldom of Leicester 
was in existence. This was created in 1837 hi favour of Thomas 
William Coke, who had inherited the estates of his relative 
Thomas Coke, earl of Leicester. To distinguish his earldom from 
that held by the Townshends Coke was ennobled as earl of 
Leicester of Holkham; his son Thomas William Coke (1822- 
1909) became 2nd earl of Leicester in 1842, and the latter’s 
son Thomas William (b. 1848) became 3rd earl. 

See G. E. C(okayne), Complete Peerage, vol. v. (1893). 

LEICESTER, ROBERT DUDLEY, Earl of (c. 1531-1588). 
This favourite of Queen Elizabeth came of an ambitious family. 
They were not, indeed, such mere upstarts as their enemies 
loved to represent them; for Leicester’s grandfather — the 
notorious Edmund Dudley who was one of the chief instruments 
of Henry VII. ’s extortions — was descended from a younger 
branch of the barons of Dudley. But the love of power was a 
passion which seems to have increased in them with each succeed- 
ing generation, and though the grandfather was beheaded by 
Henry VIII. for his too devoted services in the preceding reign, 
the father grew powerful enough in the days of Edward VI. 
to trouble the succession to the crown. This was that John 
Dudley, duke of Northumberland, who contrived the marriage 
of Lady Jane Grey with his own son Guildford Dudley, and 
involved both her and her husband in a common ruin with 
himself. Robert Dudley, the subject of this article, was an elder 
brother of Guildford, and shared at that time in the misfortunes 
of the whole family. Having taken up arms with them against 
Queen Mary, he was sent to the Tower, and was sentenced to 
death; but the queen not only pardoned and restored him to 
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liberty, but appointed him master of the ordnance. On the 
accession of Elizabeth he was also made master of the horse. He 
was then, perhaps, about seven-and-twenty, and was evidently 
rising rapidly in the queen’s favour. At an early age he had been 
married to Amy, daughter of Sir John Robsart. The match had 
been arranged by his father, who was very studious to provide in 
this way for the future fortunes of his children, and the wedding 
was graced by the presence of King Edward. But if it was not a 
love match, there seems to have been no positive estrangement 
between the couple. Amy visited her husband in the Tower 
during his imprisonment; but afterwards when, under the new 
queen, he was much at court, she lived a good deal apart from 
him. He visited her, however, at times, in different parts of the 
country, and his expenses show that he treated her liberally. 
In September 1560 she was staying at Cumnor Hall in Berkshire, 
the house of one Anthony Forster, when she. met her death 
under circumstances which certainly aroused suspicions of foul 
play. It is quite clear that her death had been surmised some 
time before as a thing that would remove an obstacle to Dudley’s 
marriage with the queen, with whom he stood in so high favour^ 
We may take it, perhaps, from Venetian sources, that she was 
then in delicate health, while Spanish state papers show further 
that there were scandalous rumours of a design .to- poison her ; 
which were all the more propagated by malice after the event. 
The occurrence, however, was explained as owing to a fall down 
stairs in which she broke her neck; and the explanation seems 
perfectly adequate to account for all we know about it. Certain 
it is that Dudley continued to rise in the queen’s favour .> She 
made him a Knight of the Garter, and bestowed on him the castle 
of Kenilworth, the lordship of Denbigh and other lands of 1 very 
great value in Warwickshire and in Wales. In September 1564 
she created him baron of Denbigh, and immediately afterwards 
earl of Leicester. In the preceding month, when she visited 
Cambridge, she at his request addressed the university in Latin. 
The honours shown him excited jealousy, especially as it was 
well known that he entertained still more ambitious hopes, 
which the queen apparently did not altogether discourage. The 
earl of Sussex, in opposition to him, strongly favoured a match 
with the archduke Charles of Austria. The court was divided, 
and, while arguments were set forth on the one side against the 
queen’s marrying a subject, the other party insisted strongly 
on the disadvantages of a foreign alliance. The queen, however, 
was so far from being foolishly in love with him that in 1564 she 
recommended him as a husband for Mary Queen of Scots. But 
this, it was believed, was only a blind, and it may be doubted 
how far the proposal was serious. After his Creation as earl of 
Leicester great attention was paid to him both at home and 
abroad. The university of Oxford made him their chancellor, 
and Charles IX., of France sent him the order of St Michael. 
A few years later he formed an ambiguous connexion with the 
baroness dowager of Sheffield, which was maintained by the lady, 
if not with truth at least with great plausibility, to have been a 
valid marriage, though it was concealed from the queen. Her 
own subsequent conduct, however, went far to discredit her 
statements; for she married again during Leicester’s life, when 
he, too, had fbund a new conjugal partner. Long afterwards, 
in the days of James I., her son, Sir Robert Dudley, a man of 
extraordinary talents, sought to establish his legitimacy; but 
his suit was suddenly brought to a stop, the witnesses discredited 
and the documents connected with it sealed up by an order of 
the Star Chamber. 

In 1575 Queen Elizabeth visited the earl at Kenilworth, where 
she was entertained for some days with great magnificence. 
The picturesque account of the event given by Sir Walter Scott 
has made every one familiar with the general character of the 
scene. Next year Walter, earl of Essex, died in Ireland, and 
Leicester’s subsequent marriage with his widow again gave 
rise to very serious imputations against him. For report said 
that he had had two children by her during her husband’s 
absence in Ireland, and, as the feud between the two earls was 
notorious, Leicester’s many enemies easily suggested that he 
had poisoned his rival. This marriage, at all events, tended 
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to Leicester’s discredit and was kept secret at first; but it was 
revealed to the queen in 1579 by Simier, an emissary of the duke 
of Alengon, to whose projected match with Elizabeth the earl 
seemed to be the principal obstacle. The queen showed great 
displeasure at the news, and had some thought, it is said, of 
committing Leicester to the Tower, but was dissuaded from 
doing so by his rival the earl of Sussex. He had not, indeed, 
favoured the Alengon marriage, but otherwise he had sought 
to promote a league with France against Spain. He and Bur- 
leigh had listened to proposals from France for the conquest 
and division of Flanders, and they were in the secret about 
the capture of Brill. When Alengon actually arrived, indeed, 
in August 1579, Dudley being in disgrace, showed himself for 
a time anti-French; but he soon returned to his former policy. 
He encouraged Drake’s piratical expeditions against the Spaniards 
and had a share in the booty brought home. In February 1582 
he, with a number of other noblemen and gentlemen, escorted 
the duke of Alengon on his return to Antwerp to be invested 
with the government of the Low Countries. In 1584 he in- 
augurated an association for the protection of Queen Elizabeth 
against conspirators. About this time there issued from the 
press the famous pamphlet, supposed to have been the work 
of Parsons the Jesuit, entitled Leicester’s Commonwealth , which 
was intended to suggest that the English constitution was 
subverted and the government handed over to one who was 
at heart an atheist and a traitor, besides being a man of in- 
famous life and morals. The book was ordered to be suppressed 
by letters from the privy council, in which it was declared 
that the charges against the earl were to the queen’s certain 
knowledge untrue; nevertheless they produced a very strong 
impression, and were believed in by some who had no sympathy 
with Jesuits long after Leicester’s death. In 1585 he was ap- 
pointed commander of an expedition to the Low Countries 
in aid of the revolted provinces, and sailed with a fleet of fifty 
ships to Flushing, where he was received with great enthusiasm. 
In January following he was invested with the government 
of the provinces, but immediately received a strong reprimand 
from the queen for taking upon himself a function which she 
had not authorized. Both he and the states general were obliged 
to apologize; but the latter protested that they had no intention 
of giving him absolute control of their affairs, and that it Would 
be extremely dangerous to them to revoke the appointment. 
Leicester accordingly was allowed to retain his dignity; but 
the incident was inauspicious, nor did affairs prosper greatly 
under his management. The most brilliant achievement of the 
war was the action at Zutphen, in which his nephew Sir Philip 
Sidney was slain. But complaints were made by the states 
general of the conduct of the whole campaign. He returned to 
England for a time, and went back in 1587, when he made an 
abortive effort to raise the siege of Sluys. Disagreements 
increasing between him and the states, he was recalled by the 
queen, from whom he met with a very good reception; and 
he continued in such favour that in the following summer (the 
year being that of the Armada, 1588) he was appointed lieutenant- 
general of the army mustered at Tilbury to resist Spanish in- 
vasion. After the crisis was past he was returning homewards 
from the court to Kenilworth, when he was attacked by a sudden 
illness and died at his house at Cornbury in'Oxfordshire, on the 
4th September. 

Such are the main facts of Leicester’s life. Of his character 
it is more difficult to speak with confidence, but some features 
of it are indisputable. Being in person tall and remarkably 
handsome, he improved these advantages by a very ingratiating 
manner. A man of no small ability and still more ambition, 
he was nevertheless vain, and presumed at times upon his 
influence with the queen to a degree that brought upon him a 
sharp rebuff. Yet Elizabeth stood by him. That she was ever 
really in love with him, as modern writers have supposed, is 
extremely questionable; but she saw in him some valuable 
qualities which marked him as the fitting recipient of high 
favours. He was a man of princely tastes, especially in architec- 
ture. At court he became latterly the leader of the Puritan party. 
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and his letters were pervaded by expressions of religious feeling 
which it is hard to believe were insincere. Of the darker sus- 
picions against him it is enough to say that much was cer- N 
tainly reported beyond the truth; but there remain some facts 
sufficiently disagreeable, and others, perhaps, sufficiently mys- 
terious, to make a just estimate of the man a rather perplexing 
problem. 

No special biography of Leicester has yet been written except 
in biographical dictionaries and encyclopaedias. A general account 
of him will be found in the Memoirs of the Sidneys prefixed to 
Collins’s Letters and Memorials of State ; but the fullest yet published 
is Mr Sidney Lee’s article in the Dictionary of National Biography 
(London, 1888) where the sources are given. Leicester’s career has 
to be made out from documents and state papers, especially . from 
the Hatfield MSS. and Major Hume’s Calendar of documents, from 
the Spanish archives bearing on the history of Queen Elizabeth. 
This last is the most recent source. Of others the principal are 
Digges’s Compleat Ambassador (1655), John Nichols’s Progresses of 
Queen Elizabeth and the Leycester Correspondence edited by J. Bruce 
for the Camden Society. The death of Dudley’s first wife has 
been a fruitful source of literary controversy. The most recent 
addition to the evidences, which considerably alters their com- 
plexion, will be found in the English Historical Review , xiii. 83, 
giving the full text (in English) of De‘ Quadra’s letter of Sept. 11, 
1560, on which so much has been built. (J. Ga.) 

LEICESTER, ROBERT SIDNEY, Earl of (1 563-1626), 
second son of Sir Henry Sidney ( q.v .), was born on the 19th of 
November 1563, and was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, 
afterwards travelling on the Continent for some years between 
1578 and 1583. In 1585 he was elected member of parliament 
for Glamorganshire; and in the same year he went with his 
elder brother Sir Philip Sidney (q.v.) to the Netherlands, where 
he served in the war against Spain under his uncle Robert 
Dudley, earl of Leicester. He was present at the engagement 
where Sir Philip Sidney was mortally wounded, and remained 
with his brother till the latter’s death in October 1586. After 
visiting Scotland on a diplomatic mission in 1588, and France 
on a similar errand in 1593, he returned to the Netherlands in 
1596, where he rendered distinguished service in the war for the 
next two years. He had been appointed governor of Flushing 
in 1588, and he spent much time there till 1603, when, on the 
accession of James I., he returned to England. James raised 
him at once to the peerage as Baron Sidney of Penshurst, and 
he was appointed chamberlain to the queen consort. In 1605 
he was created Viscount Lisle, and in 1618 earl of Leicester, 
the latter title having become extinct in 1588 on the death of his 
uncle, whose property he had inherited (see Leicester, Earls 
of) . Leicester was a man of taste and a patron of literature, 
whose cultured mode of life at his country seat, Penshurst, 
was celebrated in verse by Ben Jonson. The earl died at Pens- 
hurst on the 13th of July 1626. He was twice married; first 
to Barbara, daughter of John Gamage, a Glamorganshire gentle- 
man; and secondly to Sarah, daughter of William Blount, and 
widow of Sir Thomas Smythe. By his first wife he had a large 
family. His eldest son having died unmarried in 1613, Robert, 
the second son (see below), succeeded to the earldom; one of 
his daughters married Sir John Hobart, ancestor of the earls 
of Buckinghamshire. 

Robert Sidney, 2nd earl of Leicester of the 1618 creation 
(1595-1677), was born on the 1st of December 1595, and was 
educated at Christ Church, Oxford; he was called to the bar 
in 1618, having already served in the army in the Netherlands 
during his father’s governorship of Flushing, and having entered 
parliament as member for Wilton in 1614. In 1616 he was given 
command of an English regiment in the Dutch service; and 
having succeeded his father as earl of Leicester in 1626, he was 
employed on diplomatic business in Denmark in 1632, and in 
France from 1636 to 1641. He was then appointed lord-lieuten- 
ant of Ireland in place of the earl of Strafford, but he waited 
in vain for instructions from the king, and in 1643 he was com- 
pelled to resign the office without having set foot in Ireland. 
He shared the literary and cultivated tastes of his family, without 
possessing the statesmanship of his uncle Sir Philip Sidney; 
his character; was lacking in decision, and, as commonly befalls 
men of moderate views in times of acute party strife, he failed 


to win the confidence of either of the opposing parties. His 
sincere protestantism offended Laud, without being sufficiently 
extreme to please the puritans of the parliamentary faction; 
his fidelity to the king restrained him from any act tainted 
with rebellion, while his dislike for arbitrary government pre- 
vented him giving whole-hearted 'support to Charles I,. When, 
therefore, the king summoned him to Oxford in November 
1642, Leicester’s conduct bore the appearance of vacillation, 
and his loyalty of uncertainty. Accordingly, after his resignation 
of the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland at the end of 1643, he retired 
into private life. In 1649 the younger children of the king were 
for a time committed tc his care at Penshurst. He took no part 
in public affairs during the Commonwealth; and although at 
the Restoration he took his seat in the House of Lords and was 
sworn of the privy council, he continued to live for the most 
part in retirement at Penshurst, where he died on. the 2nd of 
November 1677. Leicester married, in 1616, Dorothy, daughter 
of Henry Percy, 9th earl of Northumberland, by whom he had 
fifteen children. Of his nine daughters, the eldest, Dorothy, 
the “ Sacharissa ” of the poet Waller, married Robert Spencer, 
2nd earl of Sunderland; and Lucy married John Pelham, by 
whom she was the ancestress of the 18th-century statesmen, 
Henry Pelham, and Thomas Pelham, duke of Newcastle. Alger- 
non Sidney (q.v.), and Henry Sidney, earl of Romney (q;v.), 
were younger sons of the earl. 

Leicester’s eldest son, Philip, 3rd earl (1619-1698), known 
for most of his life as Lord Lisle, took a somewhat prominent 
part during the civil war. Being sent to Ireland in 1642 in 
command of a regiment of horse, he became lieutenant-general 
under Ormonde; he strongly favoured the parliamentary cause, 
and in 1647 he was appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland by the 
parliament. Named one of Charles I.’s judges, he refused to 
take part in the trial; but he afterwards served in Cromwell’s 
Council of State, and sat in the Protector’s House of Lords. 
Lisle stood high in Cromwell’s favour, but nevertheless obtained 
a pardon at the Restoration. He carried on the Sidney family 
tradition by his patronage of men of letters; and, having suc- 
ceeded to the earldom on his father’s death in 1677, he died in 
1698, and was succeeded in the peerage by his son Robert, 4th 
earl of Leicester (1649-1702), whose mother was Catherine, 
daughter of William Cecil, 2nd earl of Salisbury. 

See Sydney Papers, edited by A. Collins (2 vols., London,. 1746); 
Sydney Papers, edited by R. W. Blencowe (London, 1825). con- 
taining the 2nd earl of Leicester’s journal; Lord Clarendon 
History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in England (8 vols, Oxford, 
1826); S. R. Gardiner, History of the Great Civil ’War (3 vols., 
London, 1886-1891). (R. J. M.) 

LEICESTER, THOMAS WILLIAM COKE, Earl of (1754- 
1842), English agriculturist, known as Coke of Norfolk, was 
the eldest son of Wenman Roberts, who assumed the name of 
Cok^in 1750. In 1759 Wenman Coke’s maternal uncle Thomas 
Coke, earl of Leicester, died leaving him his estates, subject, 
however, to the life-interest of his widow, Margaret, Baroness 
de Clifford in her own right. This lady’s death in 1775 was 
followed by that of Wenman Coke in 1776, when the latter’s 
son, Thomas William, born on the 6th of May 1754, succeeded 
to his father’s estates at Holkham and elsewherb.. From 1776 
to 1784, from 1790 to 1806, and again from 1807 to 1832 Coke 
was member of parliament for Norfolk; he was a friend and 
supporter of Charles James Fox and a sturdy and aggressive 
Whig, acting upon the maxim taught him by his lather “ never 
to trust a Tory.” Coke’s chief interests, however, were in the 
country, and his fame is that of an agriculturist. His land 
around Holkham in Norfolk was poor, and neglected, but he 
introduced many improvements, obtained the best expert 
advice, and in a few years wheat was grown upon his farms, 
and the breed of cattle, sheep and pigs greatly improved. It 
has been said that “his practice is really the basis of every 
treatise on modern agriculture.” Under his direction the rental 
of the Holkham estate is said to have increased from £2200 to 
over £20,000 a year. In 1837 Coke was created earl of Leicester 
of Holkham. Leicester, who was a strong and handsome man 
and a fine sportsman, died at Longford Hall in Derbyshire on 
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the 30th of June 1842. He was twice .married, and Thomas 
William, his son by his second marriage, succeeded to his 
earldom. 

See A. M. W. Stirling, Coke of Norfolk and his Friends (1907). 

LEICESTER, a municipal county and parliamentary borough, 
and the county town of Leicestershire, England; on the river 
Soar, a southern tributary of the Trent. Pop. (1891) 174,624, 
(1901) 211,579. It is 99 m. N.N.W. from London by the 
Midland railway, and is served by the Great Central and branches 
of the Great Northern and London and North-Western railways, 
and by the Leicester canal. 

This was the Roman Ratae {Ratae Coritanorum), and Roman 
remains of high interest are preserved. They include a portion 
of Roman masonry known as the. Jewry Wall; several pavements 
have been unearthed; and in the museum, among other remains, 
is a milestone from the Fosse Way, marking a distance of 2 m. 
from Ratae. St Nicholas church is a good example of early 
Norman work, in the building of which Roman bricks are used. 
St Mary de Castro church, with Norman remains, including 
sedilia, shows rich Early English work in the tower and elsewhere, ' 
and has a Decorated spire and later additions. All Saints 
church has Norman remains. St Martin’s is mainly Early English , 
a fine cruciform structure. St Margaret’s, with Early English 
nave, has extensive additions of beautiful Perpendicular work- 
manship. North of the town are slight remains of an abbey of 
Black Canons founded in 1143. There are a number of modern 
churches. Of the Castle there are parts of the Norman hall, 
modernized, two gateways and other remains, together with 
the artificial Mount on which the keep stood. The following 
public buildings and institutions may be mentioned — municipal 
buildings (1876), old town hall, formerly the gild-hall of Corpus 
Christi; market house, free library, opera house and other 
theatres and museum. The free library has several branches; 
there are also a valuable old library founded in the 17 th 
century, a permanent library and a literary and philosophical 
society. Among several hospitals are Trinity hospital, founded 
in 1331 by Henry Plantagenet, earl of Lancaster and of Leicester, 
and Wyggeston’s hospital (1513). The Wygges ton schools 
and Queen Elizabeth’s grammar school are amalgamated, and 
include high schools for boys and girls; there are also Newton’s 
greencoat school for boys, and municipal technical and art 
schools. A memorial clock tower was erected in 1868 to Simon 
de Montfort and other historical figures connected with the town. 
The Abbey Park is a beautiful pleasure ground; there are also 
Victoria Park, St Margaret’s Pasture and other grounds. The 
staple trade is hosiery, an old-established industry; there are 
also manufactures of elastic webbing, cotton and lace, iron- works, 
maltings and brick- works. Leicester became a county borough 
in 1888, and the bounds were extended and constituted one 
civil parish in 1892. It is a suffragan bishopric in the diocese 
of Peterborough. The parliamentary borough returns two 
members. Area, 8586 acres. 

The Romano-British town of Ratae Coritanorum , on the Fosse 
Way, was a municipality in ad. 1 20-1 21. Its importance, 
both commercial and military, was considerable, as is attested 
by the many remains found here.* Leicester ( Ledecestre , Lege- 
cestria , Leyrcestria ) was called a “ burh ” in 918, and a city in 
Domesday. Until 874 it was the seat of a bishopric. In 1086 
both the king and Hugh de Grantmesnil had much land in 
Leicester; by 1101 the latter’s share had passed to Robert 
of Meulan, to whom the rest of the town belonged before his 
death. Leicester thus became the largest mesne borough. 
Between 1103 and n 18 Robert granted his first charter to the 
burgesses, confirming their merchant gild. The portmanmote 
was confirmed by his son. In the 13th century the town 
developed its own form of government by a mayor and 24 jurats. 
In 1464 Edward IV. made the mayor and 4 of the council justices 
of the peace. In 1489 Henry VII. added 48 burgesses to the 
council for certain purposes, and made it a close body; he granted 
another charter in 1505. In 1589 Elizabeth incorporated the 
town, and gave another charter in 1 599. James I. granted charters 
in 1605 and 1610; and Charles I. in 1630* In 1684 the charters 


were surrendered; a new one granted by James II. was rescinded 
by proclamation in 1688. » 

Leicester has been represented in parliament b'y two members 
since 1295. It has had a prescriptive market since the 13th 
century, now held on Wednesday and Saturday. Before 1228- 
1229 the burgesses had a fair from July 31 to August 14; changes 
were made in its date, which was fixed in 1360 at September 26 
to October 2. , It is now held on the second Thursday in October 
and three following days. In 1473 another fair was granted on 
April 27 to May 4. It is now held on the second Thursday in 
May and the three following days. Henry VIII. granted two 
three-day fairs beginning on December 8 and June 26; the first 
is now held on the second Friday in December; the second was 
held in 1888 on the last Tuesday in June. In 1307 Edward III, 
granted a fair for seventeen days after the feast of the Holy 
Trinity. This would fall in May or June, and may have merged 
in other fairs. In 1794 the corporation sanctioned fairs on 
January 4, June 1, August 1, September 13 and November 2. 
Other fairs are now held on the second Fridays in March and 
July and the Saturdays next before Easter and in Easter week. 
Leicester has been a centre for brewing and the manufacture 
of woollen goods since the 13th century. Knitting frames for 
hosiery were introduced about 1680. Boot manufacture became 
important in the 19th century. 

See Victoria County History, Leicester ; M. Bateson, Records of 
Borough of Leicester (Cambridge, 1899). 

LEICESTERSHIRE, a midland county of England, bounded N. 
by Nottinghamshire, E. by Lincolnshire and Rutland, S.E, by 
Northamptonshire, S.W. by Warwickshire, and N.W. by Derby- 
shire, also touching Staffordshire on the W. The area is 823*6 
sq. m. The surface of the county is an undulating tableland, 
the highest eminences being the rugged hills of Charnwood 
Forest (q.v.) in the north-west, one of which, Bardon Hill, has 
an elevation of 912 ft. The county belongs chiefly to the basin of 
the Trent, which forms for a short distance its boundary with 
Derbyshire. The principal tributary of the Trent in Leicester- 
shire is the Soar, from whose old designation the Leire the county 
is said to derive its name, and which rises near Hinckley in the 
’ S.E., and forms the boundary with Nottinghamshire for some 
distance above its junction with the Trent. The Wreak, which, 
under the name of the Eye, rises on the borders of Rutland, flows 
S.W. to the Soar. Besides the Soar the other tributaries of the 
Trent are the Anker, touching the boundary with Warwickshire, 
the Devon and tlie Mease. A portion of the county in the S. 
drains to the Avon, which forms part of the boundary with 
Northamptonshire, and receives the Swift. The Welland forms 
for some distance the boundary with Northamptonshire. 

Geology.— The oldest rocks in the county belong to the Charnian 
System, a Pre-Cambrian series of volcanic ashes, grits and slates, 
into which porphyroid and syenite were afterwards intruded. 
These rocks emerge from the plain formed by the Keuper Marls of 
the Triassic System as a group of isolated hills and peaks (known as 
Charnwood Forest); these are the tops of an old mountain-range, 
the lower slopes of which . are still buried under the surrounding 
Keuper Marls. , West of this district lies the Leicestershire coalfield, 
where the poor state of development of the Carboniferous Limestone 
shows that the Charnian rocks formed shoals or islands in the Car- 
boniferous Limestone sea. The Millstone Grit just enters the 
county to the north of the same region, while the Coal Measures 
occupy a considerable area round Ashby-de-la-Zouch and contain 
valuable coal-seams. The rest of the county is almost equally 
divided between the red Keuper Marls of the Trias on the west and 
the grey limestones and shales of the Lias on the east. The former 
were deposited in lagoons into which the land was gradually lowered 
after a prolonged period of desert conditions. The Rhaetic beds 
which follow the Keuper mark the incoming of the sea and introduce 
the fossiliferOus Liassic deposits. On the eastern margin of the 
county a few small outliers of the Inferior Oolite sands and limestones 
are present. The Glacial Period has left boulder-clay, gravel and 
erratic blocks scattered over the surface, while later gravels, with 
remains of mammoth, reindeer, &c., border some of the present 
streams. 

Slates, honestones, setts and roadstone from the Charnian rocks, 
limestone and cement from the Carboniferous and Lias, and coal 
from the Coal. Measures are the chief mineral products. 

Agriculture — The climate is mild, and, on account of the inland 
position of the county, and the absence of any very high elevations, 
the rainfall is very moderate. The soil is of a loamy character, the 
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richest district being that east of the Soar, which is occupied by 
pasture, while the corn crops are grown chiefly on a lighter soil 
resting above the Red Sandstone formation. About nine-tenths of 
the total area is under cultivation. The proportion of pasture 
land is large and increasing. It is especially rich along the river- 
banks. Dairy-farming is extensively carried on, the famous Stilton 
cheese being produced near Melton Mowbray. Cattle are reared in 
large numbers, while of sheep the New Leicester breed is well known. 
It was introduced by Robert Bakewell the agriculturist, who was 
born near Loughborough in 1725. He also improved the breed of 
horses by the importation of mares from Flanders. 

The county is especially famed for fox-hunting, Leicester and 
Melton Mowbray being favourite centres, while the kennels of the 
Quorn hunt are located at Quorndon near Mount Sorrel. For this 
reason Leicestershire is rich in good riding horses. 

Other Industries.— Coal is worked in the districts about Moira, 
Coieorton and Coalville. Limestone, is worked in various parts, 
freestone is plentiful, gypsum is found, and a kind of granite, ex- 
tensively used for paving, is obtained in the Charnwood district, 
as at Bardon and Mount Sorrel, and at Sapcote and Stoney Stanton 
in the south-west. Apart from the mining industries, the staple 
manufacture of Leicestershire, is hosiery, for which the wool is 
obtained principally from home-bred sheep. Its principal seats are 
Leicester, Loughborough, Hinckley and Castle Donington. Cotton 
hose are likewise made, and other industries include the manufacture 
of boots and shoes, as at Market Harborough, elastic webbing, and 
bricks, also iron founding. Melton Mowbray gives name to a well- 
known manufacture of pork pies. 

Communications. — The main line of the Midland railway serves 
Market Harborough, Leicester, and Loughborough, having an 
important junction at Trent (on that river) for Derby and Notting- 
ham. Branches radiate from Leicester to Melton Mowbray, to 
Coalville, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Moira and Burton-upon-Trent, with 
others through the mining district of the N.W., which is also served, 
by the branch of the London & North-Western railway from 
Nuneaton to Market Bosworth, Coalville and Loughborough. This 
company serves Market Harborough from Rugby, and branches of 
the Great Northern serve Market Harborough, Leicester and Melton 
Mowbray. The main line of the Great Central railway passes 
through Lutterworth, Leicester and Loughborough. The principal 
canals are the Union and Grand Union, with which various branches 
are connected with the Grand Junction, and the Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
canal, which joins the Coventry canal at Nuneaton. The Lough- 
borough canal serves that town, connecting with the river Soar. 

Population and Administration. — The area of the ancient county 
is 527,123 acres; pop. (1891) 373,584, (1901) 434,019. The area 
of the administrative county is 532,788 acres. The county con- 
tains six hundreds. The municipal boroughs are: Leicester, the 
county town and a county borough (pop. 211,579), Loughborough 
(21,508). The urban districts are: Ashby-de-la-Zouch (4726), Ashby 
Woulds (2799), Coalville (15,281), Hinckley (11,304), Market Har- 
borough (7735), Melton Mowbray (7454), Quorndon (2173), Shepshed 
(5293), Thurmaston (1732), Wigston Magna (8404). The county is 
in the Midland circuit, has one court of quarter sessions-, and is 
divided into 9 petty sessional divisions. The county borough of 
Leicester has a separate court of quarter sessions and a separate 
commission of the peace. There are 327, civil parishes. The county 
is divided into four parliamentary divisions (Eastern or Melton, 
Mid or Loughborough, Western or Bosworth, Southern or Har- 
borough), each returning one member; and the parliamentary 
borough of Leicester returns 2 members. The county is in the 
diocese of Peterborough, with the exception of small parts in those 
of Southwell and Worcester; and contains 255 ecclesiastical parishes 
or districts, wholly or in part. 

History . — The district which is now Leicestershire was reached 
in the 6th century by Anglian invaders who, making their way 1 
• across the Trent, penetrated Charnwood Forest as far as Leicester, 
the fall of which may be dated at about 556. In 679 the district 
formed the kingdom of the Middle Angles within the kingdom 
of Mercia, and on the subdivision of the Mercian see in that year 
was formed into a separate bishopric having its see at Leicester. 
In the 9th century the district was subjugated by the Danes, and 
Leicester became one of the five Danish boroughs. It was re- 
covered by ^Ethelflaed in 918, but the Northmen regained their 
supremacy shortly after, and the prevalence of Scandinavian 
place-names in the county bears evidence of the extent of their 
settlement. 

Leicestershire probably originated as a shire in the 10th century, 
and at the time of the Domesday Survey was divided into the 
four wapentakes of Guthlaxton, Framland, Goscote and Gartree. 
The Leicestershire Survey of the 12 th century shows an additional 
grouping of the vills into small local hundreds, manorial rather 
than administrative divisions, which have completely disappeared. 
In the reign of Edward I. the divisions appear as hundreds, and 


in the reign of Edward III. the additional hundred of Sparkenhoe 
was formed out of Guthlaxton. Before the 17th century Goscote 
was divided into East and West Goscote, and since then the 
hundreds have undergone little change. Until 1566 Leicester- 
shire and Warwickshire had a common sheriff, the shire-court for 
the former being held at Leicester. 

Leicestershire constituted an archdeaconry within the diocese 
of Lincoln from 1092 until its transference to Peterborough in 
1837. In 1291 it comprised the deaneries of Akeley, Leicester 
(now Christianity), Framland, Gartree, Goscote, Guthlaxton and 
Sparkenhoe. The deaneries remained unaltered until 1865. 
Since 1894 they have been as follows: East, South and West 
Akeley, Christianity, Framland (3 portions), Sparkenhoe (2 
portions), Gartree (3 portions), Goscote (2 portions), Guthlaxton 
(3 portions). 

Among the earliest historical events connected with the 
county were the siege and capture of Leicester by Henry II. 
in 1173 on the rebellion of the earl of Leicester; the surrender 
of Leicester to Prince Edward in 1264; and the parliament 
held at Leicester in 1414. During the Wars of the Roses Leicester 
was a great Lancastrian stronghold. In 1485 the battle of 
Bosworth was fought in the county. In the Civil War of the 
17th century the greater part of the county favoured the parlia- 
ment, though the mayor and some members of the corporation 
of Leicester sided with the king, and in 1642 the citizens of 
Leicester on a summons from Prince Rupert lent Charles £500. 
In 1645 Leicester was twice captured by the Royalist forces. 

Before the Conquest large estates in Leicestershire were held 
by Earls Ralf, Morcar, Waltheof and Harold, but the Domesday 
Survey of 1086 reveals an almost total displacement of English 
by Norman landholders, only a few estates being retained by 
Englishmen as under-tenants. The first lay-tenant mentioned 
in the survey is Robert, count of Meulan, ancestor of the Beau- 
mont family and afterwards earl of Leicester, to whose fief was 
afterwards annexed the vast holding of Hugh de Grantmesnil, 
lord high steward of England. Robert de Toeni, another Domes- 
day tenant, founded Belvoir Castle and Priory. The fief of 
Robert de Buci was bestowed on Richard Basset, founder of 
Laund Abbey, in the reign of Henry I. Loughborough was an 
ancient seat of the Despenser family, and Brookesby was the seat 
of the Villiers and the birthplace of George Villiers, the famous 
duke of Buckingham. Melton Mowbray was named from its 
former lords, the Mowbrays, descendants of Nigel de Albini, the 
founder of Axholme Priory. Lady Jane Grey was born at 
Bradgate near Leicester, and Bishop Latimer was born at 
Thurcaston. 

The woollen industry flourished in Leicestershire in Norman 
times, and in 1343 Leicestershire wool was rated at a higher 
value than that of most other counties. Coal was worked at 
Coieorton in the early 15th century and at Measham in the 17th 
century. The famous blue slate of Swithland has been quarried 
from time immemorial, and the limestone quarry at Barrow-on- 
Soar is also of very ancient repute, the monks of the abbey of 
St Mary de Pre formerly enjoying the tithe of its produce. The 
staple manufacture of the county, that of hosiery, originated 
in the 17th century, the chief centres being Leicester, Hinckley 
and Loughborough, and before the development of steam-driven 
frames in the 19th century hand framework knitting of hose and 
gloves was carried on in about a hundred villages. Wool- 
carding was also an extensive industry before 1840. 

In 1290 Leicestershire returned two members to parliament, 
and in 1295 Leicester was also represented by two members. 
Under the Reform Act of 1832 the county returned four members 
in two divisions until the Redistribution of Seats Act of 1885, 
under which it returned four members in four divisions. 

Antiquities. — Remains of monastic foundations are slight, though 
there were a considerable number of these. There are traces of 
Leicester Abbey and of Gracedieu near Coalville, while at Ulvers- 
croft in Charnwood, where there was an Augustinian priory of the 
1 2th century, there are fine Decorated remains, including a tower. 
The most noteworthy churches are found in the towns, as at Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch, Hinckley, Leicester, Loughborough, Lutterworth, 
Market Bosworth, Market Harborough, and Melton Mowbray 
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(qq*v.). The principal old castle is that of Ashby^de-la-Zouch, 
while at Kirby Muxloe there is a picturesque fortified mansion of 
Tudor date. There are several good Elizabethan mansions, as that 
at Laund in the E. of the county. Among modern mansions that 
of the dukes of Rutland, Belvoir Castle in the extreme N.E., is a 
massive mansion of the. early 19th century, finely placed on the 
summit of a hill. 

See Victoria County History , Leicestershire ; W. Burton, Descrip- 
tion of Leicestershire (London, 1622; 2nd ed., Lynn, 1777); John 
Nicholls, History and Antiquities of the County of Leicester (4 vols., 
London, 1795-1815); John Curtis, A Topographical History of the 
County of Leicester (Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 1831). 

LEIDEN or Leyden, a city in the province of South Holland, 
the kingdom of the Netherlands, on the Old Rhine, and a junction 
station 18 m. by rail S.S. W. of Haarlem. It is connected by steam 
tramway with Haarlem and The Hague respectively, and with 
the -seaside resorts of Katwyk and Noordwyk. There is also 
regular steamboat connexion with Katwyk, Noordwyk, Amster- 
dam and Gouda. The population of Leiden which, it is estimated, 
reached 100,000 in 1640, had sunk to 30,000 between 1796 and 
1811, and in 1904 was 56,044. The two branches of the Rhine 
which enter Leiden on the east unite in the centre of the town, 
which is further intersected by numerous small and sombre 
canals, with tree-bordered quays and old houses. On the south 
side of the town pleasant gardens extend along the old Singel, 
or outer canal, and there is a large open space, the Van der Werf 
Park, named after the burgomaster, Pieter Andriaanszoon van 
der Werf, who defended the town against the Spaniards in 1574. 
This open space was formed by the accidental explosion of a 
powdershipin 1807, hundreds of houses being demolished, includ- 
ing that of the Elzevir family of printers. At the junction of the 
two arms of the Rhine stands the old castle (De Burcht), a 
circular tower built on an earthen mound. Its origin is unknown, 
but some connect it with Roman days and others with the Saxon 
Hengist. Of Leiden’s old gateways only two — both dating from 
the end of the 17th century— are standing. Of the numerous 
churches the chief are the Hooglandsche Kerk, or the church 
of St Pancras, built in the 15th century and restored in 1885- 
1902*, containing the monument of Pieter Andriaanszoon van der 
Werf, and the Pieterskerk (1315) with monuments to Scaliger, 
Boerhaave and other famous scholars. The most interesting 
buildings are the town hall, (Stadhuis), a fine example of 16th- 
century Dutch building; the Gemeenlandshuis van Rynland 
(1596, restored 1878); the weight-house built by Pieter Post 
(1658); the former court-house, now a military storehouse: 
and the ancient gymnasium (1599) and the so-called city timber- 
house (Stads Timmerhuis) (1612), both built by Lieven de Key 
( c . 1560-1627). 

In spite of a certain industrial activity and the periodical 
bustle of its cattle and dairy markets, Leideif remains essentially 
an academic city. The university is a flourishing institution. 
It was founded by William of Orange in 1575 as a reward for 
the heroic defence of the previous year, the tradition being that 
the citizens were offered the choice between a university and a 
certain exemption from taxes. Originally located in the convent 
of St Barbara, the university was removed in 158140 the convent 
of the White Nuns, the site of which it still occupies, though that 
building was destroyed in 1616. The presence within half a 
century of the date of its foundation of such scholars as Justus 
Lipsius, Joseph Scaliger, Francis Gomarus, Hugo Grotiiis, 
Jacobus Arminius, Daniel Heinsius and Guardas Johannes 
Vossius, at once raised Leiden university to the highest European 
fame, a position which the learning and reputation of Jacobus 
Gronovius, Hermann Boerhaave, Tiberius Hemsterhuis and 
David Ruhnken, among others, enabled it to maintain down 
to the end of the 18 th century. The portraits of many famous 
professors since the earliest days hang in the university aula , one 
of the most memorable places, as Niebuhr called it, in the history 
of science. The university library contains upwards of 190,000 
volumes and 6000 MSS. and pamphlet portfolios, and is very rich 
in Oriental and Greek MSS. and old Dutch travels. Among the 
institutions connected with the university are the national 
institution for East Indian languages, ethnology and geography; 
the fine botanical gardens, founded in 1587; the observatory 


(i860); the natural history museum, with a very complete 
anatomical cabinet; the museum of antiquities (Museum van 
Oudheden), with specially valuable Egyptian and Indian depart- 
ments; a museum of Dutch antiquities from the earliest times; 
and three ethnographical museums, of which the nucleus was 
P. F. von Siebold’s Japanese collections. The anatomical and 
pathological laboratories of the university are modern, and the 
museums of geology and mineralogy have been restored. The 
university has now five faculties, of which those of law and 
medicine are the most celebrated, and is attended by about 
1200 students. 

The municipal museum, founded in 1869 and located in the 
old cloth-hall (Laeckenhalle) (1640), contains a varied collection 
of antiquities connected # with Leiden, as well as some paintings 
including works by the elder van Swanenburgh, Cornelius Engel- 
brechtszoon, Lucas van Leiden and Jan Steen, who were all 
natives of Leiden. Jan van Goyen, Gabriel Metsu, Gerard Dou 
and Rembrandt were also natives of this town. There is also a 
small collection of paintings in the Meermansburg. The Thysian 
library occupies an old Renaissance building of the year 1655, 
and is especially rich in legal works and native chronicles. 
Noteworthy also are the collection of the Society of Dutch 
Literature (1 766); the collections of casts and of engravings; 
the seamen’s training school; the Remonstrant seminary, 
transferred hither from Amsterdam in 1873; the two hospitals 
(one of which is private); the house of correction; and the 
court-house. 

Leiden is an ancient town, although it is not the Lugdunum 
Batavorum of the Romans. Its early name was Leithen, and it was 
governed until 1420 by burgraves, the representatives of the courts 
of Holland. The most celebrated event in its history is its siege 
by the Spaniards in 1574. Besieged from May until October, it was 
at length relieved by the cutting of the dikes, thus enabling ships 
to carry provisions to the inhabitants of the flooded town. The 
weaving establishments (mainly broadcloth) of Leiden at the close 
of the 15th century were very important, and after the expulsion of 
the Spaniards Leiden cloth, Leiden baize and Leiden camlet were 
familiar terms. These industries afterwards declined, and in the 
beginning of the 19th century the baize manufacture was altogether 
given up. Linen and woollen manufactures are now the most 
important industries, while there is a considerable transit trade in 
butter and cheese. 

Katwyk, or Katwijk, 6 m. N.W. of Leiden, is a popular seaside 
resort and fishing village. Close by are the great locks constructed 
in 1807 by the engineer,, F. W. Conrad (d. 1808), through which the 
Rhine (here called the Katwyk canal) is admitted into the sea at low 
tide. The shore and the entrance to the canal are strengthened by 
huge dikesv In 1520 an ancient Roman camp known as the Britten- 
burg was discovered here. It was square in shape, each side measur- 
ing 82 yds., and the remains stood about 10 ft. high. By the middle 
pf the 18th century it had been destroyed and covered by the sea. 

See P. J. Blok, Line hollandsche stad in de middeleeuwen (The 
Hague, 1883); and for the siege see J. L. Motley, The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic (1896). 

LEIDY, JOSEPH (1823-1891), American naturalist and 
palaeontologist, was born in Philadelphia on the 9th of September 
1823. He studied mineralogy and botany without an instructor, 
and graduated in medicine at the university of Pennsylvania in 
1844. Continuing his work in anatomy and physiology, he 
visited Europe in 1848, but both before and after this period of 
foreign study lectured and taught in American medical colleges. 
Iri 1853 he was appointed professor of anatomy in the university 
of Pennsylvania, paying special attention to comparative 
anatomy. In 1884 he promoted the establishment in the same 
institution of the department of biology, of which he became 
director, and meanwhile taught natural history in Swarthmore 
College, near Philadelphia. His papers on biology and palae- 
ontology were very numerous, covering both fauna and flora, 
and ranging from microscopic forms of animal life to the higher 
vertebrates. He wrote also occasional papers on minerals. He 
was an active member of the Boston Society of Natural History 
and of the American Philosophical Society; and was the recipient 
of various American and foreign degrees and honours. His 
Cretaceous Reptiles of the United States (1865) and Contributions 
to the Extinct Vertebrate Fauna of the Western Territories (1873) 
were the most important of his larger works; the best known 
and most widely circulated was an Elementary Treatise on Human 
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Anatomy (i860, afterwards revised in new editions). He died 
in Philadelphia on the 30th of April 1891. 

See Memoir and* portrait in Amer. Geologist, v ol. ix. (Jan. 1892) 
and Bibliography in vol. viii. (Noy. 1891)' and Memoir by H. C. 
Chapman in Proc. Acad. Nat. Sc. (Philadelphia, 1891), p. 342. 

LEIF ERICSSON [Leifr Eiriksson] (fl. 999-1000), Scandi- 
navian explorer, of Icelandic family, the first known European 
discoverer of “ Vinland,’’ “ Vineland ” or “ Wineland, the Good,” 
in North America. He was a son of Eric the Red (Eirikr hinn 
raudi Thorvaldsson) , the founder of the earliest Scandinavian 
settlements — from Iceland — in Greenland (985). In 999 he 
went from Greenland to the court of King Olaf Tryggvason in 
Norway, stopping in the Hebrides on the way. On his departure 
from Norway in 1000, the king commissioned him to proclaim 
Christianity in Greenland. As on his outward voyage, Leif was 
again driven far out of his course by contrary weather — this 
time to lands (in America) “ of which he had previously had no 
knowledge,” where “ self-sown ” wheat grew, and vines, and 
“ mosur ” (maple?) wood. Leif took specimens of all these, 
and sailing away came home safely to his father’s home in 
Brattahlid on Ericsfiord in Greenland. On his voyage from this 
Vineland to Greenland, Leif rescued some shipwrecked men, 
and from this, and his discoveries, gained his name of “ The 
Lucky” ( hinn heppni ). On the subsequent expedition of 
Thorfinn Karlsefni for the further exploration and settlement of 
the Ear Western vine-country, it is recorded that certain Gaels, 
incredibly fleet of foot, who had been given to Leif by Olaf 
Tryggvason, and whom Leif had offered to Thorfinn, were put 
on shore to scout. 

Such is the account of the Saga of Eric the Red, supported by 
a number of briefer references in early Icelandic and other 
literature. The less trustworthy history of the Flatey Book 
makes Biarni Heriulfsson in 985 discover Helluland (Labrador?) 
as well as, other western lands which he does not explore, not 
even permitting his men to land; while Leif Ericsson follows 
up Biarni’s discoveries, begins the exploration of Helluland, 
Markland and Vinland, and realizes some of the charms of the 
last named, where he winters. But this secondary authority 
(the Flatey Book narrative), which till lately formed the basis 
of all general knowledge as to Vinland, abounds in contradictions 
and difficulties from which Eric the Red Saga is comparatively 
free. Thus (in Flatey) the grapes of Vinland are found in winter 
and gathered in spring; the man who first finds them, Leif’s 
foster-father Tyrker the German, gets drunk from eating the 
fruit; and the vines themselves are spoken of as big trees afford- 
ing timber. Looking at the record in Eric the Red Saga, it would 
seem probable that Leif’s Vinland answers to some part of 
southern Nova Scotia. See Vinland. (As to Helluland and 
Markland see Thorfinn Karlsefni.) 

The MSS. of Eric the Red's Saga are Nos. 544 and 557 of the 
Arne-Magnaean collection in Copenhagen; the MS. of the Flatey 
Book , so called because it was long the property of a family living on 
Flat Island in Broad Firth (Flatey in Breiftafjord [B-eidafj-d]), on the 
north-west: coast of Iceland, was presented in 1662 to the Royal Lib- 
rary of Denmark, of which it is still one of the chief treasures. These 
leading narratives are supplemented by Adam of Bremen, Gesta 
Hammaburgensis ecclesiae pontificum , chap. 38 (247 Lappenberg) 
of book iv. (often separately entitled Descriptio Insularum Aquilonis ; 
Adam’s is the earliest extant reference to Vinland, c. 1070): we 
have also notices of Vinland in the Libellus. Islandorum of Ari Frodi 
(c. 1120), the oldest Icelandic historian; in the Kristni Saga (re- 
peated in. Snorri Sturlason’s Heimskringla) ; in Eyrbyggia Saga 
(c. 1250); in Gretti Saga (c. 1290) ; and in an Icelandic chorography 
of the 14th century, dr earlier, partly derived from the famous 
traveller Abbot Nicolas of Thing-eyrar (tn59). 

See Gustav Storm, “ Studies on the Vineland Voyages,” in the 
Memoir es de la Societe royale des Antiquaires du Nord (Copenhagen, 
1888); and Eiriks Saga Raudha (Copenhagen, 1891); A. M. Reeves, 
Finding of Wineland the Good: the History of the Icelandic Discovery 
of America (London, 1890); in this work the original authorities 
are given in full, with photographic facsimiles, English translations 
and adequate commentary; Rafn’s Antiquitates Americanae 
(Copenhagen, 1837) contains all the sources, but the editor’s personal 
views have in many cases failed to satisfy criticism; the Flatey 
text is printed also by Vigfusson and Unger in Flateyjar-bok, vol. i. 
(Christiania, i860).. There are also translations of Flatey and Red 
Eric Saga in Beamish, Discovery of North America by the Northmen 
(Lond., 1841) ; E. F. Slafter, Voyages of the Northmen (Boston, 1877) ; 


B . F. de Costa, Pre-Columbian Discovery of America by the Northmen 
(Albany, 1901); and Original Narratives of Early American 
History; The Northmen, Columbus and Cabot , pp. 1-66 (New York, 
1906); See also C. Raymond Beazley, Dawn of Modern Geography 
ii. 48r83 (London, 1901) ; Josef Fischer, Die Entdeckungen der Nor- 
mannen in Amerika (Freiburg i. B., 1902); John Fiske, Discovery 
of America, vol. i.; Juul Dieserud, “ Norse Discoveries in America,” 
irt the Bulletin of the American Geographical Society (February , 1901) ; 
G. Vigfusson, Origines Islandicae (1905), which strangely expresses 
a preference for the Flatey Book “ account of the first sighting of 
the American continent ” by the Norsemen. (C. R. B.) 

LEIGH, EDWARD (1602-1671), English Puritan and theo- 
logian, was born at Shawell, Leicestershire. He was educated at 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, from 1616, and subsequently became 
a member of the Middle Temple. In 1636 he entered parliament 
as member for Stafford, and during the Civil War held a colonelcy 
in the parliamentary army. He has sometimes been confounded 
with John Ley (1583-1662), and so represented as having sat 
in the Westminster Assembly. The public career of Leigh ter- 
minated with his expulsion from parliament with the rest of 
the Presbyterian party in 1648. From an early age he had 
studied theology and produced numerous compilations, the most 
important being the Critica Sacra, containing Observations on 
all the Radices of the Hebrew Wprds of the Old and the Greek of the 
New Testament (1639-1644; new ed., with supplement,, 1662), 
for which the author received the thanks of the Westminster 
Assembly, to whom it was dedicated. His other works include 
Select and Choice Observations concerning the First Twelve Caesars 
(1635); A Treatise of Divinity (1646-1651); Annotations upon 
the New Testament (1650), of which a Latin translation by 
Arnold was published at Leipzig in 1732; A Body of Divinity 
(1654); A Treatise of Religion and Learning (1656); Annotations 
of the. Five Poetical Books of the Old Testament (1657). Leigh 
died in Staffordshire in June 1671. 

LEIGH, a market town and municipal borough in the Leigh 
parliamentary division of Lancashire, England, 1 1 m. W. by 
N. from Manchester by the London & North-Western railway. 
Pop. (1891) 30,882, (1901) 40,001. The ancient parish church 
of St Mary the Virgin was, with the exception of the tower, 
rebuilt in 1873 in the Perpendicular style. The grammar school, 
the date of whose foundation is unknown, received its principal 
endowments in 1655, 1662 and 1681. The staple manufactures 
are silk and cotton; there are also glass works, foundries, 
breweries, and flour mills, with extensive collieries. Though the 
neighbourhood is principally an industrial district, several fine 
old houses are left near Leigh. The town was incorporated 
in 1899, and the corporation consists of a mayor, . 8 aldermen and 
24 councillors. Area, 6358 acres. 

LEIGHTON, FREDERICK* LEIGHTON, Baron (1830-1896), 
English painter and sculptor, the son of a physician, was born 
at Scarborough on the 3rd of December 1830. His grandfather, 
Sir James Leighton, also a physician, was long resident at the 
court of St Petersburg. Frederick Leighton was taken abroad 
at a very early age. In 1840 he learnt drawing at Rome under 
Signor Meli. The family moved to Dresden and Berlin, where he 
attended classes at the Academy. In 1843. he was sent to school 
at Frankfort, and in the winter of 1844 accompanied his family 
to Florence, where his future career as an artist was decided. 
There he studied under Bezzuoli and Segnolini at the Accademia 
delle Belle- Arti, and attended anatomy classes under Zanetti; 
but he soon returned to complete his general education at Frank- 
fort, receiving no further direct instruction in art for five years. 
He went to Brussels in 1848, where he met Wiertz and Gallait, 
and painted some pictures, including “ Cimabue finding Giotto,” 
and a portrait of himself. In 1849 he studied for a. few months 
in Paris, where he copied Titian and Correggio in the Louvre, and 
then returned to Frankfort, where he settled down to serious 
art work under Edward Steinle, whose pupil he declared he was 
“ in the fullest sense of the term.” Though his artistic training 
was mainly German, and his master belonged to the same school 
as Cornelius and Overbeck, he loved Italian art and Italy and 
the first picture by which he became known to* the British public 
was: “ C imabue’s Madonna carried in Procession through the 
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Streets of Florence,” which appeared at the Royal Academy 
in 1855. At this time the works of the Pre-Raphaelites almost 
absorbed public interest in art— it was the year of Holman Hunt’s 
“ Light of the World,” and the “Rescue,” by Millais. Yet 
Leighton’s picture, painted in quite a different style, created a 
sensation, and was purchased by Queen Victoria. Although,- 
since his infancy, he had only visited England once (in 1851, when 
he came to see the Great Exhibition), he was not quite unknown 
in the cultured and artistic world of London* as he had made 
many friends during a residence in Rome of some two years 
or more after he left Frankfort in 1852. Amongst these were 
Giovanni Costa, Robert Browning, James Knowles, George 
Mason and Sir Edward Poynter, then a youth, whom he allowed 
to work in his studio. He also met Thackeray, who wrote from 
Rome to the young Millais: “Here is a versatile young dog, 
who will run you close for the presidentship one of these days.” 
During these years he painted several Florentine subjects— 
“Tybalt and Romeo,” “ The Death of Brunelleschi,” a cartoon 
of “ The Pest in Florence according to Boccaccio,” and “ The 
Reconciliation of the Montagues and the Capulets.” He now 
turned his attention to themes of classic legend, which at first 
he treated in a “ Romantic spirit.” His next picture, exhibited in 
1856, was “ The Triumph of Music: Orpheus by the Power of his 
Art redeems his Wife from Hades.” It was not a success, and 
he did not again exhibit till 1858, when he sent a little picture 
of “ The Fisherman and the Syren ” to the Royal Academy, and 
“ Samson and Delilah ” to the Society of British Artists in 
Suffolk Street. In 1 858 he visited London and made the acquaint- 
ance of the leading Pre-Raphaelites— Rossetti, Holman Hunt and 
Millais. In the spring of 1859 he was at Capri, always a favourite 
resort of his, and made many studies from nature, including a 
very famous drawing of a lemon tree. It was not till i860 that 
he settled in London, when he took up his quarters at 2 Orme 
Square, Bayswater, where he stayed till, in 1866, he moved to 
his celebrated house in Holland Park Road, with its Arab hall 
decorated with Damascus tiles. There he lived till his death. 
He now began to fulfil the promise of his “ Cimabue,” and by such 
pictures as “ Paolo e Francesca,” “ The Star of Bethlehem,” 
44 Jezebel and Ahab taking Possession of Naboth’s Vineyard*” 
“ Michael Angelo musing over his Dying Servant,” “ A Girl 
feeding Peacocks,” and “ The Odalisque,” all exhibited in 1861- 
1863, rose rapidly to the head of his profession. The two latter 
pictures were marked by the rhythm of line and luxury of colour 
which are among the most constant attributes of his art, and; may 
be regarded as his first dreams of: Oriental beauty, with which 
he afterwards showed so great a sympathy. In 1864 he exhibited 
“ Dante in Exile ” (the greatest of his Italian pictures)/ 4 Orpheus 
and Eurydice ” and 44 Golden Hours.” In the winter of the same 
year he was elected an Associate of the Royal Academy. After, 
this the main effort of his life was to realize visions of beauty 
suggested by classic myth and history. If we add to pictures of 
this class a few Scriptural subjects, a few Oriental dreams, one 
or two of tender sentiment like 44 Wedded ” (one of the most 
popular of his pictures* and well known by not only an engraving, 
but a statuette modelled by an Italian sculptor), a number of 
studies of very various types of female beauty, 44 Teresina,” 
44 Biondina,” 44 Bianca,” 44 Moretta,” &c,, and an occasional 
portrait, we shall nearly exhaust the two classes into which Lord 
Leighton’s work (as a painter) can be divided. 

Amongst the finest of his classical pictures were— 44 Syracusan 
Bride leading Wild Beasts in Procession to the Temple of Diana ” 
(1866), 44 Venus disrobing for the Bath ” (1867), 44 Elect r a at the 
Tomb of Agamemnon,” and 44 Helios and Rhodos ” (1869)* 
44 Hercules wrestling with Death for the Body of Alcestis ” 
(1871), 44 Clytemnestra” (±874), “ The Daphnephoria ” (1876), 
44 Nausicaa ” (1878), 44 An Idyll (1881), two lovers under a 
spreading oak listening to the piping of a shepherd and gating 
on the rich plain below; “ Phryne ” (1882), a nude figure stand- 
ing in the sun; 44 Cymon and Iphigenia ” (1884), 44 Captive 
Andromache ” (1888), now in the Manchester Art Gallery;, with 
the 44 Last Watch of Hero ” (1887), 44 The Bath of Psyche ” 
(1890), now in the Chan trey Bequest collection; 44 The Garden 


of the Hesperides ” (1892), 44 Perseus and Andromeda ” and 44 The 
Return of Persephone,” now in the Leeds Gallery (1891); and 
44 Clytie,” his last work (1896). All these pictures are char- 
acterized by nobility of conception, by almost perfect draughts- 
manship, by colour which, if not of the highest quality, is always 
original, choice and effective. They often reach distinction and 
dignity of attitude and gesture, and occasionally, as in the 
44 Hercules and Death, ” the 44 Electra ” and the 44 Clytemnestra,” 
a noble intensity of feeling. Perhaps, amidst the great variety of 
qualities which they possess, none is more universal and more 
characteristic than a rich elegance, combined with an almost 
fastidious selection of beautiful forms. It is the super-eminence 
of these qualities, associated with great decorative skill, that 
make the splendid pageant of the 44 Daphnephoria ” the most 
perfect expression of his individual genius. Here we have his com- 
position, his colour, his sense of the joy and movement of life, 
his love of art and nature at their purest and most spontaneous, 
and the result is a work without a rival of its kind in the British 
School. 

Leighton was one of the most thorough draughtsmen of his 
day. His sketches and studies for his pictures are numerous 
and very highly esteemed. They contain the essence of his 
conceptions, and much of their spiritual beauty and subtlety 
of expression was often lost in the elaboration of the ‘finished 
picture. He seldom succeeded in retaining the freshness of 
his first idea more completely than in his last picture — 44 Clytie ” 
—which was left unfinished on his easel. He rarely painted 
sacred subjects. The most beautiful of his few pictures of this 
kind was the 44 David musing on the Housetop” (1865). Others 
were 44 Elijah in the Wilderness” (1879), 44 Elisha raising the 
Son of the Shunammite ” (1881) and a design intended for the 
decoration of the dome of St Paul’s Cathedral, 44 And the Sea 
gave up the Dead which were in it ” (1892), now in the Tate 
Gallery, and the terrible 44 Rizpah ” of 1893. His diploma 
picture was 44 St Jerome,” exhibited in 1869. Besides these 
pictures of sacred subjects, he made some, designs for Dalziel’s 
Bible, which for force of imagination excel the paintings. The 
finest of these are 44 Cain and Abel,” and 44 Samson with the 
Gates of Gaza.” 

Not so easily to be classed, but among the most individual 
and beautiful of his pictures, are a few of which the motive was 
purely aesthetic. Amongst these may specially be noted “ The 
Summer Moon,” two Greek girls sleeping on a marble bench, 
and “The Music Lesson,” in which a lovely little girl is seated 
on her lovely young mother’s lap learning to play the lute. With 
these, as^ a work produced without any literary suggestion, 
though very different in feeling, may be associated the “ Eastern 
Slinger scaring Birds in the Harvest-time: Moon-rise ” (1875), 
a nude figure standing on a raised platform in a field of wheat. , 

Leighton ‘also painted a few portraits, including those of 
Signor Costa, the Italian landscape painter, Mr F. P. Cockerell, 
Mrs Sutherland Qrr (his sister), Amy, Lady Coleridge, Mrs 
Stephen Ralli and (the finest of all) Sir Richard Burton, the 
traveller and Eastern scholar, which was exhibited in 1876 and 
is now in the National Portrait Gallery. 

Like other painters of the day, notably G. F. Watts, Lord 
Leighton executed a few pieces of sculpture. His “ Athlete 
struggling with a Python ” was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1877, and was purchased for the Chantrey Bequest collection. 
Another statue, 44 The Sluggard,” of .equal merit, was exhibited 
in 1886; and a charming statuette of a nude figure of a girl 
looking over her shoulder at a frog, called 44 Needless Alarms,” 
was completed in the same year, and presented by the artist 
to Sir John Millais in acknowledgment of the gift by the latter 
of his picture, 44 Shelling Peas.” He made the beautiful design 
for, the reverse of the Jubilee Medal of 1887. It was also his 
habit . to make sketch models in wax for the figures in his pictures, 
many of which are in the possession of the Royal Academy. 

; As an illustrator in black and white he also deserves to be remem- 
bered, especially for the cuts to Dalziel ’s Bible, already mentioned, 
and his illustrations to George Eliot’s Romola , which appeared 
in the Cornhill Magazine. The latter are full of the spirit of 
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Florence and the Florentines, and show a keen sense of humour, 
elsewhere excluded from his work. Of his decorative paintings, 
the best known are the elegant compositions (in spirit fresco) 
on the walls of the Victoria and Albert Museum, representing 
“ The Industrial Arts of War and Peace.” There, also, is the 
refined and spirited figure of “ Cimabue ” in mosaic. In Lynd- 
hurst church are mural decorations to the memory of Mr Pepys 
Cockerell, illustrating “ The Parable of the Wise and Foolish 
Virgins.” 

Leighton’s life was throughout marked by distinction, artistic 
and social. Though not tall, he had a fine presence and manners, 
at once genial and courtly. He was welcomed in all societies, 
from the palace to the studio. He spoke German, Italian and 
French, as well as English. He had much taste and love for 
music, and considerable gifts as an orator of a florid type. His 
Presidential Discourses (published, London, 1896) were full 
of elegance and culture. For seven years (1876-1883) he com- 
manded the 20th Middlesex (Artists) Rifle Volunteers, retiring 
with the rank of honorary colonel, and subsequently receiving 
the Volunteer Decoration. Yet no social attractions or successes 
diverted him from his devotion to his profession, the welfare 
of his brethren in art or of the Royal Academy. As president 
he was punctilious in the discharge of his duties, ready to give 
help and encouragement to artists young and old, and his tenure 
of the office was marked by some wise and liberal reforms. He 
frequently went abroad, generally to Italy, where he was well 
known and appreciated. He visited Spain in 1866, Egypt in 
1868, when he went up the Nile with Ferdinand de Lesseps 
in a steamer lent by the Khedive. He was at Damascus for a 
short time in 1873. It was his custom on all these trips to make 
little lively sketches of landscape and buildings. These fresh 
little flowers of his leisure used to decorate the walls of his studio, 
and at the sale of its contents after his death realized considerable 
prices. It was when he was in the full tide of his popularity 
and success, and apparently in the full tide of his personal vigour 
also, that he was struck with angina pectoris . For a long time 
he struggled bravely with this cruel disease, never omitting 
except from absolute necessity any of his official duties except 
during a brief period of rest abroad, which failed to produce 
the desired effect. His death occurred on the 25th of January 
1896. 

Leighton was elected an Academician in 1868, and succeeded 
Sir Francis Grant as President in 1878, when he was knighted. 
He was created a baronet in 1886, and was raised to the peerage 
in 1896, a few days before his death. He held honorary degrees 
at the universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, Edinburgh 
and Durham, was an Associate of the Institute of France; a 
Commander of the Legion of Honour, and of the Order of 
Leopold. He was a Knight of the Coburg Order, “ Dem Ver- 
dienste,” and of the Prussian Order, “ Pour le Merite,” and a 
member of at least ten foreign Academies. In 1859 he won a 
medal of the second class at the Paris Salon, and at the Exposi- 
tion Universelle of 1889 a gold medal. As a sculptor he was 
awarded a medal of the first class in 1878 and the Grand Prix 
in 1889. 

See Art Annual (Mrs, A. Lang), 1884; Royal Academy Cata- 
logue, Winter Exhibition, 1897; National Gallery of British Art 
Catalogue; C. Monkhouse, British Contemporary Artists (London, 

1899) ; Ernest Rhys, Frederick, Lord Leighton (London, 1898, 

1900) . (C. Mo.) 

LEIGHTON, ROBERT (1611-1684), archbishop of Glasgow, 

was born, probably in London (others say at Ulishaven, Forfar- 
shire), in 1611, the eldest son of Dr Alexander Leighton, the 
author of Zion’s Plea against the Prelacie , whose terrible sufferings 
for having dared to question the divine right of Episcopacy, 
under the persecution of Laud, form one of the most disgraceful 
incidents of the reign of Charles I. Dr Leighton is said to have 
been of the old family of Ulishaven in Forfarshire. From his 
earliest childhood, according to Burnet, Robert Leighton was 
distinguished for his saintly disposition. In his sixteenth year 
(1627) he was sent to the university of Edinburgh, where, after 
studying with distinguished success for four years, he took the 
degree of M.A. in 1631. His father then sent him to travel 


abroad, and he is understood to have spent several years hi 
France, where he acquired a complete mastery of the French 
language. While there he passed a good deal of time with 
relatives at Douai who had become Roman Catholics, and with 
whom he kept up a correspondence for many years afterwards. 
Either at this time or on some subsequent visit he had also a 
good deal of intercourse with members of the Jansenist party. 
This intercourse contributed to the charity towards those who 
differed from him in religious opinion, which ever afterwards 
formed a feature in his character. The exact period of his 
return to Scotland has not been ascertained; but in 1641 he 
was ordained Presbyterian minister of Newbattle in Midlothian. 
In 1652 he resigned his charge and went to reside in Edinburgh. 
What led him to take this step does not distinctly appear. 
The account given is that he had little sympathy with the fiery 
zeal of his brother clergymen on certain political questions, and 
that this led to severe censures on their part. 

Early in 1653 he was appointed principal of the university 
of Edinburgh, and primarius professor of divinity. In this post 
he continued for seven or eight years. A considerable number 
of his Latin prelections and other addresses (published after 
his death) are remarkable for the purity and elegance of their 
Latinity, and their subdued and meditative eloquence. They are 
valuable instructions in the art of living a holy life rather than 
a body of scientific divinity. Throughout, however, they bear 
the marks of a deeply learned and accomplished mind, saturated 
with both classical and patristic reading, and like all his works 
they breathe the spirit of one who lived very much above the 
world. His mental temper was too unlike the temper of his time 
to secure success as a teacher. 

In 1661, when Charles II. had resolved to force Episcopacy 
once more upon Scotland, he fixed upon Leighton for one of his 
bishops (see Scotland, Church of). Leighton, living very much 
out of the world, and being somewdiat deficient in what may be 
called the political sense, was too open to the persuasions used 
to induce him to enter a sphere for which he instinctively felt 
he was ill qualified. The Episcopacy which he contemplated 
was that modified form which had been suggested by Archbishop 
Ussher, and to which Baxter and many of the best of the English 
Nonconformists would have readily given their adherence. It 
is significant that he always refused to be addressed as “ my 
lord,” -and it is stated that when dining with his clergy on one 
occasion he wished to seat himself at the foot of the table. 

Leighton soon began to discover the sort of men with whom 
he was to be associated in the episcopate. He travelled with 
them in the same coach from London towards Scotland, but 
having become, as he told Burnet, very weary of their company 
(as he doubted not they were of his), and having found that 
they intended to make a kind of triumphal entrance into 
Edinburgh, he left them at Morpeth and retired to the earl of 
Lothian’s at Newbattle. He very soon lost all hope of being 
able to build up the church by the means which the government 
had set on foot, and his work, as he confessed to Burnet, “ seemed 
to him a fighting against God.” He did, however, what he could, 
governing his diocese (that of Dunblane) with the utmost 
mildness, as far as he could, preventing the persecuting measures 
in active operation elsewhere, and endeavouring to persuade 
the Presbyterian clergy to come to an accommodation with their 
Episcopal brethren. After a hopeless struggle of three or four 
years to induce the government to put a stop to their fierce 
persecution of the Covenanters, he determined to resign his 
bishopric, and went up to London in 1665 for this purpose. 
He so far worked upon the mind of Charles that he promised 
to enforce the adoption of milder measures, but it does not appear 
that any material improvement took place. In 1669 Leighton 
again went to London and made fresh representations on the 
subject, but little result followed. The slight disposition, 
however, shown by the government to accommodate matters 
appears to have inspired Leighton with so much hope that in 
the following year he agreed, though with a good deal of hesitation, 
to accept the archbishopric of Glasgow. In this higher sphere 
he redoubled his efforts with the Presbyterians to bring about 
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some degree of conciliation with Episcopacy, but the only result 
was to embroil himself with the hot-headed Episcopal party 
as well as with the Presbyterians. In utter despair, therefore, 
of being able to be of any further service to the cause of religion, 
he resigned the archbishopric in 1674 and retired to the house 
of his widowed sister, Mrs Lightmaker, at Broadhurst in Sussex. 
Here he spent the remaining ten years, probably the happiest 
of his life, and died suddenly on a visit to London in 1684. 

It is difficult to form a just or at least a full estimate of Leighton’s 
character. He stands almost alone in his age. In some respects 
he was immeasurably superior both in intellect and in piety to most 
of the Scottish ecclesiastics of his time; and yet he seems to have 
had almost no influence in moulding the characters or conduct of 
his contemporaries. So intense was his absorption in the love of 
God that little room seems to have been left in his heart for human 
sympathy or affection. Can it be that there was after all something 
to repel in his outward manner? Burnet tells us that he had never 
seen him laugh, and very seldom even smile. In other respects, 
too, he gives the impression of standing aloof from human interests 
and ties. It may go for little that he never married, but ’t was 
surely a curious idiosyncrasy that he habitually cherished the wish 
(which was granted him) that he might die in an inn. In fact, holy 
meditation seems to have been the one absorbing interest of his life. 
At Dunblane tradition preserved the memory of “ the good bishop,” 
silent and companionless, pacing up and down the sloping walk 
by the river’s bank under the beautiful west window of his cathedral. 
And from a letter of the earl of Lothian to his countess it appears 
that, whatever other reasons Leighton might have had for resigning 
his charge at Newbattle, the main object which he had in view 
was to be left to his own thoughts. It is therefore not very wonderful 
that he was completely misjudged and even disliked both by the 
Presbyterian and by the Episcopal party. 

It was characteristic of him that he could never be made to 
understand that anything which he wrote possessed the smallest 
value. None of his works were published by himself, and it is stated 
that he left orders that all his MSS. should be destroyed after his 
death. But fortunately for the world this charge was disregarded. 
Like all the best writing, it seems to flow without effort; it is the 
easy unaffected outcome of his saintly nature. Throughout,. how- 
ever, it,is the language of a scholar and a man of perfect literary 
taste; and with all its spirituality of thought there are no mystical 
raptures, such as are often found mingled with the Scottish practical 
theology of the 17th century. It was a common reproach against 
Leighton that he had leanings towards Roman Catholicism, and 
perhaps this is so far true that he had formed himself in some degree 
upon the model of some of the saintly persons of that faith, such as 
Pascal and Thomas a Kempis. 

The best account of Leighton’s character is that of Bishop Burnet 
in Hist, of his Own Times (1723-1734). No perfectly satisfactory 
edition of Leighton’s works exists. After his death his Commentary 
on Peter and several of his other works were published under the 
editorship of his friend Dr Fall, and those early editions may be 
said to be, with some drawbacks, by far the best. His later editors 
have been possessed by the mania of reducing his good archaic and 
nervous language to the bald feebleness of modern phraseology. It 
is unfortunately impossible to exempt from this criticism even the 
edition, in other respects very valuable and meritorious, published 
under the superintendence of the Rev. W. West (7 vols., London, 
1869-1875); see also volume of selections (with biography) by Dr 
Blair of Dunblane (1883), who also contributed 11 Bibliography of 
Archbishop Leighton ” to the British and Foreign Evangelical Review 
(July 1883); Andrew Lang, History of Scotland (1902). 

(J. T. Br.; D. Mn.) 

LEIGHTON BUZZARD, a market town in the southern parlia- 
mentary division of Bedfordshire, England, 40 m. N.W. orf London 
by the London & North-Western railway. Pop. of urban district 
(1901) 6331. It lies in the flat valley of the Ouzd, a tributary 
of the Ouse, sheltered to east and west by low hills. The river 
here forms the county boundary with Buckinghamshire. The 
Grand Junction canal follows its course, and gives the town 
extensive water-communications. The church of All Saints 
is cruciform, with central tower and spire. It is mainly Early 
English, and a fine example of the style; but some of the windows 
including the nave clerestory, and the beautiful carved wooden 
roof, are Perpendicular. The west door has good early iron- 
work; and on one of the tower-arch pillars are some remarkable 
early carvings of jocular character, one of which represents a 
man assaulted by a woman with a ladle. The market cross is 
of the 14th century, much restored, having an open arcade 
supporting a pinnacle, with flying buttresses. The statues in 
its niches are modern, but the originals are placed on the exterior 
of the town hall. Leighton has a considerable agricultural 
trade, and some industry in straw-plaiting/ Across the Ouzel in 


Buckinghamshire, where Leighton railway station is situated, 
is the urban district of Linslade (pop. 2157). 

LEININGEN, the name of an old German family, whose lands 
lay principally in Alsace and Lorraine. The first count of 
Leiningen about whom anything certain is known was a certain 
Emicho (d. 1117), whose family became extinct in the male 
line when Count Frederick, a Minnesinger, died about 1220. 
Frederick’s sister, Liutgarde, married Simon, count of Saar- 
briicken, and Frederick, one of their sons, inheriting the lands 
of the counts of Leiningen, took their arms and their name. 
Having increased its possessions the Leiningen family was 
divided about 1317 into two branches; the elder of these, whose 
head was a landgrave, died out in 1467. On this event its lands 
fell to a female, the last landgrave’s sister Margaret, wife of 
Reinhard, lord of Westerburg, and their descendants were known 
as the family of Leiningen- Westerburg. Later this family was 
divided into two branches, those of Alt-Leiningen- Westerburg 
and ^eu-Leiningen- Westerburg, both of which are represented 
to-day. 

Meanwhile the younger branch of the Leiningens, known 
as the family of Leiningen-D.agsburg, was flourishing, and in 
1560 this was divided into the lines of Leiningen-Dagsburg4 
Hartenburg, founded by Count John Philip (d. 1562), and 
Leiningen-Dagsburg-Heidesheim or Falkenburg, founded by 
Count Emicho (d. 1593). In 1779 the head of the former line 
was raised to the rank of a prince of the Empire. In 1801 this 
family was deprived of its lands on the left bank of the Rhine 
by France, but in 1803 it received ample compensation for these 
losses. A few years later its possessions were mediatized, and 
they are now included mainly in Baden, but partly in Bavaria 
and in Hesse. A former head of this family, Prince Emich 
Charles, married Maria Louisa Victoria, princess of Saxe-Coburg; 
after his death in 1814 the princess married George III.’s son, 
the duke of Kent, by whom she became the mother of Queen 
Victoria. In 1910 the head of the family was Prince Emich 
(b. 1866). 

The family of Leiningen-Dagsburg-Heidesheim was divided 
into three branches, the two senior of which became extinct 
during the 1 8th century. At present it is represented by the 
counts of Leiningen- Gun tersblum and Leiningen-Heidesheim, 
called also Leiningen-Billigheim and Leiningen-Neidenau. 

See Brinckmeier, Genealogische Geschichte des Houses Leiningen 
(Brunswick, 1890-1891). 

LEINSTER, a province of Ireland, occupying the middle and 
south-eastern portion of the island, and extending to the left 
bank of the Shannon. It includes counties Longford, West- 
meath, Meath, Louth, King’s County, Kildare, Dublin, Queen’s 
County, Carlow, Wicklow, Kilkenny and Wexford ( q.v . for 
topography, &c.). Leinster ( Laighen ) was one of the early 
Milesian provinces of Ireland. Meath, the modern county of 
which is included in Leinster, was the name of a separate province 
created in the 2nd century a.d. The kings of Leinster retained 
their position until 1171, and their descendants maintained 
independence within a circumscribed territory as late as the 16th 
century. In 1170 Richard Strongbow married Aoife, daughter 
of the last king Diarmid, and thus acquired the nominal right to 
the kingdom of Leinster. Henry II. confirmed him in powers 
of jurisdiction equivalent to those of a palatinate. His daughter 
Isabel married William Marshal, earl of Pembroke. Their five 
daughters shared the territory of Leinster, which was now divided 
into five liberties carrying the same extensive privileges as 
the undivided territory, namely, Carlow, Kilkenny, Wexford, 
Kildare and Leix. The history of Leinster thereafter passes 
to the several divisions which were gradually organized into the 
present counties. 

LEIPZIG, a city of Germany, the second town of the kingdom 
of Saxony in size and the first in commercial importance, 70 m. 
N.W. of Dresden and m m. S.W. of Berlin by rail, and 6 m. 
from the Prussian frontier. It. lies 3^0 a. above tne sea-levef. 
m a broad and fertile plain, qust above the junction of three 
small rivers, the Pleisse, the Parthe and the Elster, which flow 
in varioife branches through or round the town and afterwards. 



under the name of the Elster, discharge themselves into the 
Saale. The climate, though not generally unhealthy, may be 
inclement in winter and hot in summer. 

Leipzig is one of the most enterprising and prosperous of 
German towns, and in point of trade and industries ranks among 
German cities immediately after Berlin and Hamburg. It 
possesses the third largest German university, is the seat of the 
supreme tribunal of the German empire and the headquarters 
of the XIX. (Saxon) army corps, and forms one of the most 
prominent literary and musical centres in Europe. Its general 
aspect is imposing, owing to the number of new public buildings 
erected during the last 20 years of the 19th century. It consists 
of the old, or inner city, surrounded by a wide and pleasant 
promenade laid out on the site of the old fortifications, and of 
the very much more extensive inner and outer suburbs. Many 
thriving suburban villages, such as Reudnitz, Volkmarsdorf, 
Gohlis, Eutritzsch, Plagwitz and Lindenau, have been incorpor- 
ated with the city, and with these accretions the population in 
1905 amounted to 502,570. On the north-west the town is 
bordered by the fine public park and woods of the Rosenthal, 
and on the west by the Johanna Park and by pleasant groves 
leading along the banks of the Pleisse. 

The old town, with its narrow streets and numerous houses 
of the 16th and 17th centuries, with their high-pitched roofs, 
preserves much of its quaint medieval aspect. The market square, 
lying almost in its centre, is of great interest. Upon it the four 
main business, streets, the Grimmaische-, the Peters-, the Hain- 
and the Katharinen-strassen, converge, and its north side is 
occupied by the beautiful old Rathaus, a Gothic edifice built by 
the burgomaster Hieronymus Lotter in 1556, and containing 
life-size portraits of the Saxon rulers. Superseded by the new 
Rathaus, it has been restored and accommodates a municipal 
museum. Behind the market square and the main street lie a 
labyrinth of narrow streets interconnected by covered courtyards 
and alleys, with extensive warehouses and cellars. The whole, 
in the time of the great fairs, when every available place is packed 
with merchandise and thronged with a motley crowd, presents 
the semblance of an oriental bazaar. Close to the old Rathaus is 
Auerbach’s Hof \ built about 1 530 and interesting as being immor- 
talized in Goethe’s Faust. It has a curious old wine vault 
(Keller) which contains a series of mural paintings of the 16 th 
century, representing the legend on which the play is based. 
Near by is the picturesque Konigshaus, for several centuries 
the palace of the Saxon moriarchs in Leipzig and in which King 
Frederick Augustus I. was made prisoner by the Allies after the 
battle of Leipzig in October 1813. At the end of the Petersstrasse, 
in the south-west corner of the inner town and on the promenade, 
lay the Pleissenburg, or citadel, modelled, according to tradition, 
on that of Milan, and built early in the 13th century. Here 
Luther in 1519 held his momentous disputation. The round 
tower was long used as an observatory, and the building as a 
barrack. With the exception of the tower, which has been 
encased and raised to double its former height— to 300 ft.— the 
citadel has been removed and its site is occupied by the majestic 
pile of the new Rathaus in Renaissance style, with the tower as 
its central feature. The business of Leipzig is chiefly concen- 
trated in the inner city, but the headquarters of the book trade 
lie in the eastern suburb. Between the inner town and the 
latter lies the magnificent Augustusplatz, one of the most 
spacious squares in Europe. Upon it, on the side of the inner 
town and included within it, is the Augusteum, or main building 
of the university, a handsome edifice containing a splendid hall 
(1900), lecture rooms and archaeological collections; adjoining 
it is the Paulinerkirche, the university church. The other sides 
of the square are occupied by the new theatre, an imposing 
Renaissance structure, designed . by C. F. Langhans, the post 
office and the museum of sculpture arid painting, the ldtter faced 
by the Mende fountain. The churches of Leipzig are compara- 
tively uninteresting'. The oldest, in its present form, is the Paul- 
inerkirche, built in 1229-1240, and restored in 1900, with a 
curiously grooved cloister; the largest in the inner town is the 
Thomaskirche, with a highrpitched roof dating from 1496, and 


memorable for its association with J. t Sebastian Bach, who was 
organist here. Among others may be mentioned the new Gothic 
Petrikirche, with : a lofty spire, in . the south' suburb. On the 
east is the Johanniskirche, round which raged the last conflict 
in the battle of 1813, when it suffered: severely from cannon shot. 
In it is the tomb of Bach, and outside that of the poet; Gellert. 
Opposite its main entrance is the Reformation monument, with 
bronze statues, of Luther and Melanchthon, by Johann Schilling, 
unveiled in 1883 c In the Johanna Park is the Lutherkirche 
( 1 886) , arid close at hand the Roman Catholic and English 
churches. To the south-west . of the, new Rathaus,, lying beyond 
the Pleisse and between it and the Johanna Park, is the new 
academic quarter.. Along the fine thoroughfares, noticeable 
among which is the Karl Tauchnitz Strasse, are closely grouped 
many striking buildings. Here is the new ' Gewandhaus, or 
Konzerthaus, built in 1880-1884, in which the famous concerts 
called after its name are given, the old Gewandhaus, or Drapers’ 
Hall, in the inner town having again been devoted to commercial 
use as a market hall during the fairs. Immediately Opposite to 
it is the new university library, built in 1891, removed hither 
from the old monasterial buildings behind the Augusteum, and 
containing some 506,000' volumes and 5000 MSS. Behind that 
again, is the academy of art, one wing of which accommodates 
the industrial art school; and close beside it are the school of 
technical arts ’and the conservatoire of music. Between the 
university library and the new Gewandhaus stands a monument 
of Mendelssohn (1&92). Immediately to the east of the school 
of a.rts rises the grand pile of the supreme tribunal of the German 
empire, the Reichsgericht, which compares with the Reichstag 
building in Berlin.: It was built in 1888-1895 from plaris by 
Ludwig Hoffmann, and is, distinguished for the symmetry arid 
harmony of its proportions. It bears an imposing dome, 2 25 ft. 
high, crowned by a bronze figure of Truth by 0 . Lessing, 18 ft. 
high. Opposite, on the outer side of the Pleisse, are the, district 
law-courts, large and substantial,; though not specially imposing 
edifices. In the same quarter stands, the Grassi Museum (1893- 
1896) 'for industrial art and ethnology, and a short distance away 
are the palatial buildings of the Reichs and Deutsche Banks. 
Farther east and lying in the centre of the book-trade quarter 
stand close together the Buchhandlerhaus (booksellers’ exchange), 
the great hall decorated with allegorical pictures by Sas.cha 
Schneider, and the Buchgewerbehaus, a museum of the book 
trade, both handsome red brick edifices in the German Renais- 
sance style, erected in 1886-1890. South-west of these buildings, 
on the other side of the Johannisthal Park, are clustered the 
medical institutes arid hospitals of the university — the infirmary, 
clinical and other hospitals, the physico-chemical institute, 
pathological institute, physiological institute, ophthalmic 
hospital, pharmacological institute, the schools .of anatomy, 
the chemical laboratory, the zoological institute, the physico- 
mineralogical institute,' the botanical garden and also the 
veterinary schools, deaf and dumb asylum, agricultural college 
and astronomical observatory. Among other noteworthy 
buildings in , this quarter must be noted the Johannisstift, an 
asylum for the relief of the aged poor, with a handsome front 
and slender spire. On the north side of the inner town and on 
the; promenade are the handsome exchange with library, and the 
reformed church, a pleasing edifice in late Gothic. 

Leipzig has some interesting monuments; the Siegesdenkmal, 
commemorative of the wars of 1866 and 1870, on the market 
square, statues of Gpethe, Leibnitz, Gellert, j, Sebastian 
Bach, Robert Schumann, . Hahnemann, the homeopathist,; and 
Bismarck. There are also many memorials of the battle of 
Leipzig, including an obelisk on the Randstadter-Steinweg, on the 
site of the bridge which was prematurely blown up, when Prince 
Poniatowski was drowned; a monument of cannon balls collected 
after the battle; a “ relief ” to Major Friccius, who stormed 
the outer Grimma gate; while on the battle plain itself and 
close to “ N apoleonstein, ” which , commemorates Napoleon’s 
position on the last day of the battle, a gigantic obelisk sur- 
rounded, by a garden has been planned for dedication on the 
hundredth anniversary of the battle (October 19, 1913). 
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The University* and Educations The university of Leipzig, 
founded in 1409 by a secession of four hundred German students 
from Prague, is one of the most influential) universities in the 
world. It was a few years since the most numerously attended 
of any university in Germany, but it has since been outstripped 
by those of Berlin and of Munich. Its large revenues, derived 
to a great extent from house property in Leipzig and estates in 
Saxony, enable it, in conjunction with a handsome state sub- 
vention, to provide rich endowments for the professorial chairs. 
To the several faculties also belong various collegiate buildings, 
notably, to the legal, that of the Collegium beatde Virginis in 
the Petersstrasse, and to the philosophical the Rothe Haus 
on the promenade facing the theatre. The other educational 
institutions of Leipzig include the Nicolai and Thomas gymnasia, 
several “ Realschulen,” a commercial academy {HandelSschule ) , 
high schools for girls, and a large number of public and private 
schools of all grades. 

Art and Liter ature sThe city has a large number of literary, 
scientific, and artistic institutions; One of the most important 
is the museum, which contains about four hundred modern 
paintings, a large number of casts, -a few pieces of original sculp- 
ture and a well-arranged collection of drawings and engravings. 
The collection of the historical society and the ethnographical 
and art-industrial collections in the Grassi Museum are also of 
considerable interest. The museum was erected with part of 
the munificent bequest made to the city by Dominic Grassi in 
1881. As a musical centre Leipzig is known all over the world 
for its excellent conservatorium, founded in 1843 by Mendelssohn; 
The series of concerts given annually in the Gewandhaus is 
also of world- wide reputation, and the operatic stage of Leipzig 
is deservedly ranked among the finest in Germany. There 
are numerous vocal and orchestral societies, some of which have 
brought their art to a very high pitch of perfection. The promin- 
ence of the publishing interest has attracted to Leipzig a large 
number of gifted authors, and made it a literary centre of con- 
siderable importance; Over five hundred newspapers and 
periodicals are published here, including several of the most 
widely circulated in Germany. Intellectual interests of a high 
order have always characterized, Leipzig, and what Karl von 
Holtei once said of it is true to-day: “ There is only one city 
in Germany that represents Germany; only a single city where 
one can forget that he is a Hessian, a Bavarian, a Swabian, a 
Prussian or a Saxon; only one city where, amid the opulence 
of the commercial world with which science is so gloriously allied, 
even the man who possesses nothing but his personality is 
honoured and esteemed; only one city, in which, despite a 
few narrownesses, all the advantages of a great, I may say a 
world-metropolis, are conspicuous I This city is, in my opinion, 
and in my experience, Leipzig. ,,; 

Commerce , Fairs— 1 The outstanding .importance of Leipzig 
as a commercial town is mainly derived from its three great 
fairs, which annually attract an enormous concourse of merchants 
from all parts of Europe, and from Persia, Armenia and other 
Asiatic countries. The most important fairs are held at Easter 
and Michaelmas, and are said to haye been founded as markets 
about 1170. The smaller New Year’s fair was established in 
1458. Under the fostering care of the margraves of Meissen, 
and then of the electors of Saxony they attained great popularity. 
In 1268 the margrave of Meissen granted a safe-conduct to all 
frequenters of the fairs, and in 1497 and 1 507 the emperor 
Maximilian I. greatly increased their importance by prohibiting 
the holding of annual markets at any town within a wide radius of 
Leipzig. During' the Thirty Years’ War, the Seven Years’ War 
and the troubles consequent upon the French Revolution, the 
trade of the Leipzig fairs considerably decreased, but it re- 
covered after the accession of. Saxony to the German Customs 
Union (Zollverein) in 1834; and for the next twenty years rapidly 
and steadily increased; Since then, owing to the greater facilities 
of communication, the transactions at the fairs have diminished 
in relative, though they have increased in actual, value. Wares 
that can be safely purchased by sample appear at the fairs in 
steadily diminishing quantities, while • others, such as hides, 


furs and leather, which require to be actually examined, show 
as marked an increase. The value of the sales considerably 
exceeds £10,000,000 sterling per annum. The principal com- 
modity is furs (chiefly American and Russian), of which about 
one and a quarter million pounds worth are sold annually; 
other articles disposed of are leather, hides, wool, cloth, linen 
and glass. The Leipzig wool-market, held for two days in June, 
is also important. 

In the trades of bookselling and publishing Leipzig occupies 
a unique position, not only taking the first place in Germany, 
but even surpassing London and Paris in the number and total 
value of its sales. There are upwards of nine hundred pub- 
lishers and booksellers in the town, and about eleven thousand 
firms in other parts of Europe are represented, here. Several 
hundred booksellers assemble in Leipzig every year, and settle 
their accounts at their own exchange (Buchhandler-Bdrse). 
Leipzig also contains about two hundred printing-works, some 
of great extent, and a corresponding number of type-foundries, 
binding-shops and other kindred industries. 

The book trades give employment to over 15,000 persons, 
and since -1878 Leipzig has grown into an industrial town of the 
first rank. The iron and machinery trades employ 4500 persons ; 
the textile industries, cotton and yarn spinning and hosiery,, 
6000; and the making of scientific and musical instruments, 
including pianos, 2650. Other industries include the manufac-^ 
ture of artificial flowers, wax-cloth, chemicals, ethereal oils and 
essences, beer, mineral waters, tobacco and cigars, lace, india- 
rubber wares, rush-work and paper, the preparation of furs 
and numerous other branches. These industries are mostly 
carried on in the suburbs of Plagwitz, Reudnitz, Lindenau, 
Gohlis, Eiitritzsch, Konnewitz and the neighbouring town of 
Markranstadt. . 

Communications.' ^—Leipzig lies at the centre of a network 
of railways giving it direct communication with all the more 
important cities of Germany. There are six. main line railway 
stations, of which the Dresden and the Magdeburg lie side 
by side in the north-east corner of the promenade, the Thur- 
ingian and Berlin stations further away in the northern suburb; 
in the eastern is the Eilenburg station (for Breslau and the east) 
and in the south the Bavarian station. The whole traffic of 
these stations is to be directed into a vast central station (the 
largest in the world), lying on the sites of the Dresden, Magde- 
burg and Thuringian stations. The estimated cost, borne by 
Prussia, Saxony and the city of Leipzig, is estimated at 6 million 
pounds sterling. The city has an extensive electric tramway 
system, bringing all the outlying suburbs into close connexion 
with the business quarters of the town. 

Population. — The population of Leipzig was quintupled within 
the 19th century, rising from 31,887 in 1801 to 153,988 in 1881, 
to 455,089 in 1900 and to 502,570 in 1905. 

History . — Leipzig owes its origin to a Slav settlement between 
the Elster and the Pleisse, which was in existence before the year 
1000, and its name to the Slav; Word lipa, a lime tree. There was 
also a German settlement near this spot, probably round a castle 
erected early in the 10th century by the German king, Henry the 
Fowler. The district was part of the mark of Merseburg, and the 
bishops of Merseburg were the lords of extensive areas around the 
settlements. In the nth century Leipzig is mentioned as a fortified 
place and in the 12th it came into the possession of the margrave 
of Meissen, being granted some municipal privileges by the mar- 
grave, Otto the Rich, before 1190. Its favourable situation in the 
midst of a plain intersected by the principal highways of central 
Europe, together with the fostering care of its rulers', now began 
the work of raising Leipzig to the position of a very important 
commercial town. Its earliest trade was in the salt produced at 
Halle, and its enterprising inhabitants constructed roads and bridges 
to lighten the journey of the traders and travellers whose way led 
to the town. Soon Leipzig was largely used as a depot by the 
merchants of Nuremberg, who carried on a considerable trade with 
Poland. Powers of self-government were acquired by the council 
(Rat) of the town, the importance of which was enhanced during 
the 15th century by several grants of privileges from the emperors. 
When Saxony was divided in 1485 Leipzig fell to the Albertine, or 
ducal branch of the family, whose head Duke George gave new 
rights to the burghers. This duke, however, at whose instigation 
the famous discussion between Luther and Johann von Eck took 
place' in the Pleissenburg of Leipzig, inflicted soirie injury upon' the 
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town’s trade and also upon its university by the harsh treatment 
which he meted out to the adherents of the new doctrines; but 
under the rule of his successor, Henry, Leipzig accepted the teaching 
of the reformers. In 1547 during the war of the league of Schmal- 
kalden. the town was besieged by the elector of Saxony, John 
Frederick I. It was not captured, although its suburbs were de- 
stroyed. These and the Pleissenburg were rebuilt by the elector 
Maurice, who also strengthened the fortifications. Under the elector 
Augustus I. emigrants from the Netherlands were encouraged to 
settle in Leipzig and its trade with Hamburg and with England 
was greatly extended. 

During the Thirty Years’ War Leipzig suffered six sieges and on 
four occasions was occupied by hostile troops, being retained by 
the Swedes as security for the payment of an indemnity from 
1648 to 1650. After 1650 its fortifications were strengthened; its 
finances were put on a better footing; and its trade, especially with 
England, began again to prosper; important steps being taken 
with regard to its organization. . Towards the end of the 17th century 
the publishing trade began to increase very rapidly, partly because 
the severity of the censorship at Frankfort-on-the-Main caused 
many booksellers to remove to Leipzig. During the Seven Years’ 
War Frederick the Great exacted a heavy contribution from Leipzig, 
but this did not seriously interfere with its prosperity. In 1784 
the fortifications were pulled down. The wars in the first decade 
of the 19th century were not on the whole unfavourable to the 
commerce of Leipzig, but in 1813 and 1814, owing to the presence 
of enormous armies in the neighbourhood, it suffered greatly. 
Another revival, however, set in after the peace of 1815, and this 
was aided by the accession of Saxony to the German Zollverein in 
1834, and by the opening of the first railway a little later. In 1831 
the town was provided with a new constitution, and in 1837 a scheme 
for the reform of the university was completed. A riot in 1845, 
the revolutionary movement of 1848 and the Prussian occupation 
of 1866 were merely passing shadows. In 1879 Leipzig acquired a 
new importance by becoming the seat of the supreme court of the 
German empire. 

The immediate neighbourhood of Leipzig has been the scene of 
several battles, two of which are of more than ordinary importance. 
These are the battles of Breitenfeld, fought on the 17th of September 
1631, between the Swedes under Gustavus Adolphus and the im- 
perialists, and the great battle of Leipzig, known in Germany as the 
Volkerschlacht, fought in October 1813 between Napoleon and the 
allied forces of Russia, Prussia and Austria. 

Towards the middle of the 18th century Leipzig was the seat of 
the most influential body of literary men in Germany, over whom 
Johann Christoph Gottsched, like his contemporary , Samuel Johnson, 
in England, exercised a kind of literary dictatorship. Then, if ever, 
Leipzig deserved the epithet of a “ Paris in miniature ” (Klein Paris) 
assigned to it by Goethe in his Faust. The young Lessing produced 
his first play in the Leipzig theatre, and the university counts 
Goethe, Klopstock, Jean Paul Richter, Fichte and Schelling among 
its alumni. Schiller and Gellert also resided for a time in Leipzig, 
and Sebastian Bach and Mendelssohn filled musical posts here. 
Among the celebrated natives of the town are the philosopher 
Leibnitz and the composer Wagner. 

Authorities. — For the history of Leipzig see E. Hasse, Die 
Stadt Leipzig und ihre Umgebung, geographisch und statistisch be - 
schrieben (Leipzig, 1878); K. Grosse, Geschichte der Stadt Leipzig 
(Leipzig, 1897-1898); Rachel, Verwaltungsorganisation und Amter- 
wesen der Stadt Leipzig bis 162J (Leipzig, 1902); G. Wustmann, 
A us Leipzigs Vergangenheit (Leipzig, 1898); Bilderbuch aus der 
Geschichte der Stadt Leipzig (Leipzig, 1897); Leipzig durch drei 
Jahrhunderte , Atlas zur Geschichte des Leipziger Stadtbildes (Leipzig, 
1891) ; Quelleri zur Geschichte Leipzigs (Leipzig, 1889-1895); and 
Geschichte der . Stadt Leipzig (Leipzig, 1905); F. Seifert, Die Re- 
formation in Leipzig (Leipzig, 1883); G. Buchwald, Reformations- 
geschichte der Stadt Leipzig (Leipzig, 1900); Geffcken and Tyko- 
cinski, Stiftungsbuch der Stadt Leipzig (Leipzig, 1905) ; the Urkun- 
denbuch der Stadt Leipzig , edited by C. F. Posern-Klett and Forste- 
mann (Leipzig, 1870-1895) ; and the Schriflen des Vereins fur die 
Geschichte Leipzigs (Leipzig, 1872-1904). For other aspects of th.e 
town’s life see Hirschfeld, Leipzigs Grossindustrie und Gr os shandel 
(Leipzig, 1887); Hassert, Die geographische Lage und Entwickelung 
Leipzigs (Leipzig, 1899); Helm, Heimatkunde von Leipzig (Leipzig, 
1903); E. Fried t>erg, Die Universitdt Leipzig in Vergangenheit und 
Gegenwart (Leipzig, 1897); F. Zarncke, Die Statutenbiicher der 
Universitdt Leipzig .(Leipzig, 1861); E. Hasse, Geschichte der Leip- 
ziger Messen (Leipzig, 1885); Tille, Die Anfange der hohen Land- 
strasse (Gotha, 1906) ; Biedermann, Geschichte der Leipziger Kramerin- 
nung (Leipzig, 1881); and Moltke, Die Leipziger Kramerinnung im 
15 und 16 Jahrhundert (Leipzig, 1901). 

LEIRIA, an episcopal city and the capital of the district of 
Leiria, formerly included in Estremadura, Portugal; on the 
river Liz and on the Lisbon-Figueria da Foz railway. Pop. 
(1900) 4459. The principal buildings of Leiria are the ruined 
citadel, which dates from 1135, and the cathedral, a small 
Renaissance building erected in 1571 but .modernized in the 
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1 8th century. The main square of the city is named after the 
poet Francisco Rodrigues Lobo, who was born here about 1500. 
Between Leiria and the Atlantic there are extensive pine woods 
known as the Pinhal de Leiria, which were planted by King 
Diniz (1279-1325) with trees imported from the Landes in 
France, in order to give firmness to the sandy soil. In the 
neighbourhood there are glass and iron foundries, oil wells and 
mineral springs. Leiria, the Roman Calippo, was taken from 
the Moors in 1135 by Alphonso I. (Affonso Henriques). King 
Diniz made it his capital. In 1466 the first Portuguese printing- 
press was established here; in 1545 the city was made an 
episcopal see. The administrative district of Leiria coincides 
with the north and north-west of the ancient province of 
Estremadura ( q.v .); pop. (1900) 238,755; area 1317 sq. m. 

LEISLER, JACOB (c. 1635-1691), American political agitator, 
was born probably at Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, about 1635. 
He went to New Netherland (New York) in 1660, married a 
wealthy widow, engaged in trade, and soon accumulated a 
fortune. The English Revolution of 1688 divided the people 
of New York into two well-defined factions. In general the small 
shop-keepers, small farmers, sailors, poor traders and artisans 
were arrayed against the patroons, rich fur-traders, merchants, 
lawyers and crown officers. The former were led by Leisler, the 
latter by Peter Schuyler (1657-1724), Nicholas Bayard ( c . 1-644- 
1707), Stephen van Cortlandt (1643-1 700), William Nicolls (1657- 
1723) and other representatives of the aristocratic Hudson Valley 
families. The “ Leislerians ” pretended greater loyalty to the 
Protestant succession. When news of the imprisonment of Gov; 
Andros in Massachusetts was received, they took possession on 
the 31st of /May 1689 of Fort James (at the southern end of 
Manhattan Island), renamed it Fort William and announced their 
determination to hold it until the arrival of a governor commis- 
sioned by the new sovereigns. The aristocrats also favoured the 
Revolution, but preferred to continue the government under 
authority from James II. rather than risk the danger of an inter- 
regnum. Lieutenant-Governor F rancis Nicholson sailed for Eng- 
land on the 24th of June, a committee of safety was organized by 
the popular party, and Leisler was appointed commander-in-chief. 
Under authority of a letter from the home government addressed 
to Nicholson, “ or in his absence, to such as for the time being 
takes care for preserving the peace and administering the laws 
in His Majesty’s province of New York,” he assumed the title 
of lieutenant-governor in December 1689, appointed a council 
and took charge of the government of the entire province. He 
summoned the first Intercolonial Congress in America, which met 
in New York on the 1st of May 1690 to plan concerted action 
against the French and Indians. Colonel Henry Sloughter was 
commissioned governor of the province on the 2nd of September 
1689 but did not reach New York until the 19th of March 1691. 
In the meantime Major Richard Ingoldsby and two companies of 
soldiers had landed (January 28, 1691) and demanded possession 
of the fort. Leisler refused to surrender it, and after some con- 
troversy an attack was made on, the 17th of March in which 
two soldiers were killed and several wounded. When Sloughter 
arrived two days later Leisler hastened to give over to him the 
fort and other evidences of authority. He and his son-in-law, 
Jacob Milborne, were charged with treason for refusing to sub- 
mit to Ingoldsby, were convicted, and on the 16th of May 1691 
were executed. There has been much controversy among 
historians with regard both to the facts and to the significance 
of Leisler’s brief career as ruler in New York. 

See J. R. Brodhead, History of the State of New York {v ol. 2, New 
York, 1871). For the documents connected with the controversy 
see E. B. O’Callaghan, Documentary History of the State of New 
York (vol. 2, Albany, 1850). 

LEISNIG, a town in the kingdom of Saxony, prettily situated 
on the Freiberger Mulde, 7 m. S. of Grimma by the railway 
from Leipzig to Dresden via Dobeln. Pop. (1905) 8147. On a 
high rock above the town lies the old castle of Mildenstein, 
now utilized as administrative offices. The industries include 
the manufacture of cloth, furniture, boots, buttons, cigars, 
beer, machinery and chemicals. Leisnig is a place of considerabl 
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antiquity. About 1080 it passed into the possession of the 
counts of Groitzsch, but was purchased in 1157 by the emperor 
Frederick I., who committed it to the charge of counts. It fell 
to Meissen in 1365, and later to Saxony. 

LEITH, a municipal and police burgh, and seaport, county of 
Midlothian, Scotland. Pop. (1901) 77,439* It is situated 
on the south shore of the Firth of Forth, i| m. N.N.E. of 
Edinburgh, of which it is the port and with which it is connected 
by Leith Walk, practically a continuous street. It has stations 
on the North British and Caiedonian railways, and a branch 
line (N.B.R.) to Portobello. Lying at the mouth of the Water 
of Leith, which is crossed by several bridges and divides it into 
the parishes of North and. South Leith, it stretches for 3J m. 
along the shore of the Firth from Seafield in the east to near 
Granton in the west. There is tramway communication with 
Edinburgh and Newhaven. 

The town is a thriving centre of trade and commerce. St 
Mary’s in Kirkgate, the parish . church of South Leith, was 
founded in 1483, and was originally cruciform but, as restored 
in 1852, consists of an aisled nave and north-western tower. 
Here David Lindsay (1531-1613), its minister, James VI. ’s 
chaplain and afterwards bishop of Ross, preached before the 
king the thanksgiving sermon on the Gowrie conspiracy (1600). 
John Logan, the hymn- writer and reputed author of “ The Ode 
to the Cuckoo,” was minister for thirteen years; and in its 
graveyard lies the Rev. John Home, author of Douglas, a native 
of Leith. Near it in Constitution Street is St James’s Episcopal 
church (1862-1869), in the Early English style by Sir Gilbert 
Scott, with an apsidal chancel and a spire 160 ft. high. The 
parish church of North Leith, in Madeira Street, with a spire 
158 ft. high, is one of the best livings in the Established Church 
of Scotland. St Thomas’s, at the head of Shirra Brae, in the 
Gothic style, was built in 1843 by Sir John Gladstone of Fasque, 
who — prior to his removal to Liverpool, where his son, W. E. 
Gladstone, was born — had been a merchant in Leith. The public 
buildings are wholly modern, the principal being of classic 
design. They include the custom house (1812) in the Grecian 
style; Trinity House (.1817), also Grecian, containing Sir Henry. 
Raeburn’s portrait of Admiral Lord Duncan, David Scott’s 
“ Vasco da Gama Rounding the Cape ” and other paintings; 
the markets (1818); the town hall (1828), with an Ionic facade 
on Constitution Street and a Doric porch on Charlotte Street; 
the corn exchange (1862) in the Roman style; the assembly 
rooms; exchange buildings; the public institute (1867) and 
Victoria public baths ( 1899) . Trinity House was founded in 1555 
as a home for old and disabled sailors, but on the decline of its 
revenues it became the licensing authority for pilots, its humane 
office being partly fulfilled by the sailors’ home, established 
about 1840 in a building adjoining the Signal Tower, and re- 
housed in a handsome structure in the Scottish Baronial style 
in 1883-1884. Other charitable institutions include the hospital, 
John Watt’s hospital and the smallpox hospital. The high 
school, built in 1806, for many years a familiar object on the 
west margin of the Links, gave way to the academy, a hand- 
some and commodious structure, to which are drafted senior 
pupils from the numerous board schools for free education in 
the higher branches- Here also is accommodated the technical 
college. Secondary instruction is given also in Craighall Road 
school. A bronze statue of Robert Burns was unveiled in 1898. 
Leith Links, one of the homes of golf in Scotland, is a popular 
resort, on Lochend Road are situated Hawkhill recreation 
grounds, and Lochend Loch is used for skating and curling. 
There are small links at Newhaven, and in Trinity are Starbank 
Park and Cargilfield playing ground. The east pier (1177 yds. 
long) and the west pier (1041 yds.) are favourite promenades. 
The waterway between them is the entrance to the harbour. 
Leith cemetery is situated at Seafield and the Eastern cemetery 
in Easter Road. 

The oldest industry is shipbuilding, which dates from 1313. 
Here in 1511 James IV. built the “ St Michael,” “ane verrie 
monstruous great ship, whilk tuik sae meikle timber that schee 
wasted all the woodis in Fyfe, except Falkland wood, besides 


the timber that cam out of Norroway.” Other important 
industries are engineering, sugar-refining (established 1757), 
meat-preserving, flour-milling, sailcloth-making, soap-boiling, 
rope and twine-making, tanning, chemical manures-making, 
wood-sawing, hosiery, biscuit-baking, brewing, distilling and 
lime-juice making. Of the old trade of glass-making, which 
began in 1682, scarcely a trace survives. As a distributing 
centre, Leith occupies a prominent place. It is the headquarters 
of the whisky business in Great Britain, and stores also large 
quantities of wine from Spain, Portugal and France. This 
pre-eminence i$ due to its excellent dock and harbour accom- 
modation and capacious warehouses. The two old docks 
(1801-1807) cover io| acres; Victoria Dock (1852) 5 acres; 
Albert Dock (1863-1869) iof acres; Edinburgh Dock (1874- 
1881) i6f acres; and the New Dock (1892-1901) 60 acres. 
There ai;e several dry docks, of which the Prince of Wales Graving 
Dock (1858), the largest, measures 370 ft. by 60 ft. Space can 
always be had for more dock room by reclaiming the east sands, 
where in the 17th and 18th centuries Leith Races were held, 
the theme of a humorous descriptive poem by Robert Fergusson. 
Apart from coasting trade there are constant sailings to the 
leading European ports, the United States and the British 
colonies. In 1908 the tonnage of ships entering the harbour 
was (including coastwise trade) 1,975,457; that of ships clearing 
the harbour 1,993,2,27. The number of vessels registered at the 
port was 213 (net tonnage 146,799). The value of imports 
was £12,883,890, of exports £5,377,188. In summer there are 
frequent excursions to the Bass Rock and the Isle of May, 
North Berwick, Elie, Aberdour, Alloa and Stirling. Leith Fort* 
built in North Leith in 1779 for the defence of the harbour, is 
now the headquarters of the Royal Artillery in Scotland. Leith 
is the head of a fishery district. The town, which is governed by 
a provost, bailies and council, unites with Musselburgh and 
Portobello to send one member to parliament. 

Leith figures as Inverleith in the foundation charter of Holyrood 
Abbey (1128). In 1329 Robert I. granted the harbour to the 
magistrates of Edinburgh, who did not always use their poWer 
wisely. They forbade, for example, the building of streets wide 
enough to admit a cart, a regulation that accounted for the number 
of narrow wynds and alleys in the town. Had the overlords been 
more considerate incorporation with Edinburgh would not have 
been so bitterly resisted. Several of the quaint bits of ancient 
Leith yet remain, and the appearance of the shore as it was in the 
17th and 18th centuries, and even at a later date, was picturesque 
in the extreme. During the centuries of strife between Scotland 
and England its situation exposed the port to attack both by sea 
and land. At least twice (in 1313 and 1410) its shipping was burned 
by the English, who also sacked the town ini544 — when the 1st 
earl of Hertford destroyed the first wooden pier — and 1547. In 
the troublous times that followed the death of James V., Leith 
became the stronghold of the Roman Catholic and French party 
from 1548 to 1560, Mary of Guise, queen regent, not deeming herself 
secure in Edinburgh. In 1549 the town was walled and fortified by 
Montalembert, sieur d’Esse, the commander of the French troops, 
and endured an ineffectual siege in 1560 by the Scots and their 
English allies. A house in Coalhill is thought to be the 11 handsome 
and spacious, edifice ” erected for her privy council by Mary of 
Guise. D’Esse’s wall, pierced by six gates, was partly dismantled 
on the death of the" queen regent, but although rebuilt in 1571, not 
a trace of it exists. The old tolbooth, in which William Maitland of 
Lethington, Queen Mary’s . secretary, poisoned himself in 1573, 
to avoid execution for adhering to Mary’s cause, was demolished in 
1819. Charles I. is said to have received the first tidings of the 
Irish rebellion while playing golf on the links in 1641. Cromwell 
in his Scottish campaign built the Citadel in 1650 and the mounds 
on the links, known as “ Giant’s Brae ” and “ Lady Fife’s Brae,” 
were thrown up by the Protector as batteries. In 1698 the sailing 
of the first Darien expedition created great excitement. . In 1715 
William Mackintosh of Borium (1662-1743) and his force of Jacobite 
Highlanders captured the Citadel, of which only the name of Citadel 
Street and the archway in Cpuper Street have preserved the memory. 

A mile S.E. of the links lies the ancient village of Rest al rig, 
the home of the Logans, from whom the superiority of Leith was 
purchased in 1553 by the queen regent. Sir Robert Logan (d. 1606) 
was alleged to have been one of the Gowrie conspirators and to have 
arranged to imprison the king in Fast Castle. This charge, how- 
ever,, was not made until three years after his death, when his 
bones were exhumed for trial. He was then found guilty of high 
treason .and sentence of forfeiture pronounced ; but there is reason 
to suspect that the whole case was trumped up. The old church 
escaped demolition at the Reformation and even the fine east 
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window was. saved. In the vaults repose Sir Robert and other 
Logans, besides several of the lords Balmerino, and Lord Brougham’s 
father lies in the kirkyard. The well of St Triduana, which was 
reputed to possess wonderful curative powers, vanished when the 
North British railway was constructed. 

LEITMERITZ (Czech, Litomerice ), a town and episcopal see of 
Bohemia, 45 m. N. of Prague by rail. Pop. (1900) 13,075, mostly 
German. It lies on the right bank of the Elbe, which becomes 
here navigable for steamers and is spanned by an iron bridge 
1700 ft. in length. The fine cathedral, founded in 1057, was 
built in 1671 and contains some valuable paintings. The library 
of the episcopal palace, built between 1694 and 170,1, possesses the 
oldest maps of Bohemia made in 1518 by Nicolaus Claudianus 
of Jung-Bunzlau. Of. the other churches that of All Saints dates 
from the 13th century. The town-hall, with its remarkable 
bell tower, dates from the 15th century. Leitmeritz is situated in 
the midst of a very fertile country, called the “ Bohemian 
Paradise,” which produces great quantities of corn, fruit, hops 
and Wines. The beer brewed here enjoys a high reputation. 
On the opposite bank of the river, where the Eger discharges 
itself into the Elbe, lies Theresienstadt (pop. 7046), an important 
garrison town. It was formerly an important fortress, erected 
in 1780 by the emperor Joseph II. and named after his mother 
Maria Theresa, but the fortress was dismantled in 1882. 

Leitmeritz was originally the castle of a royal count and is first 
mentioned, in 993, in the foundation charter of the convent of St 
Margaret near Prague. In 1248 it received a town charter, and was 
overned by the laws of Magdeburg until the time of Ferdinand I., 
aving a special court of jurisdiction over all the royal towns where 
this law obtained. The town reached its highest degree of prosperity 
under Charles IV., who bestowed upon it large tracts of forest, 
agricultural land and vineyards. In the Hussite wars, after its 
capture by the utraquist, Leitmeritz remained true to “ the Chalice,” 
shared also in the revolt against Ferdinand I., and suffered in con- 
sequence. It was still more unfortunate during the Thirty Years’ 
War, in the course of which most of the Protestant inhabitants left 
it; the property of the Bohemian refugees being given to German 
immigrants. The present bishopric was established in 1655. 

LEITNER, GOTTLIEB WILHELM (1840-1899), Anglo-Hun- 
garian orientalist, was born at Budapest in 1840. He was the son 
of a physician, and was educated at Malta Protestant college. 
At the age of fifteen he acted as an interpreter in the Crimean 
War. He entered King’s College, London, in 1858, and in 
1861 was appointed professor of Arabic and Mahommedan law. 
He became principal of the government college at Lahore in 
1864, and there originated the term “ Dardistan ” for a portion 
of the mountains on the north-west frontier, which was subse- 
quently recognized do be a purely artificial distinction. He 
collected much valuable information on Graeco-Buddhist art 
and the origins of Indian art. He spoke, read and wrote twenty- 
five languages. He founded an oriental institute at Woking, 
and for some years edited the Asiatic Quarterly Review. He died 
at Bonn in 1899. 

See J. H. Stocqueler, Life and Labours of Dr Leitner (1875). 

LEITRIM, a county of Ireland in the province of Connaught, 
bounded N.W. by Donegal Bay, N.E. by Fermanagh, E. by 
Cavan,. S.E. by Longford, S.W. by Roscommon and W. by 
Sligo. The area is 392,381 acres, or about 613 sq. m. The 
northern portion of the county consists of an elevated table-land, 
of which the highest summits belong to the Truskmore Hills, 
reaching 1712 ft.; with Benbo, 1365 ft. and Lackagh, 1446 ft. 
In the southern part the country is comparatively level, and 
is generally richly wooded. The county touches the south coast 
of Donegal Bay, but the coast-line is only about 3 m. The 
principal- river is the Shannon, which, issuing from Lough Allen, 
forms the south-western boundary of the county with Ros- 
common. The Bonnet rises in the north-west and flows to Lough 
Gill, and the streams of Drones and Duff separate Leitrim from 
Donegal and Sligo. Besides Lough Allen, which has an area of 
8900 acres, the other principal lakes in the county are Lough 
Macnean, Lough Scur, Lough Garadice and Lough Melvin. 
The scenery of the north is wild and attractive, while in the 
neighbourhood of the Shannon it is of great beauty. Lough 
Melvin and the coast rivers afford rod fishing, the lough being 
noted for its gillaroo trout. 


This varied county has in general a floor of Carboniferous 
Limestone, which forms finely scarped hills as it reaches the 
sea in Donegal Bay. The underlying sandstone appears at Lough ' 
Melvin, and again on the margin of a Silurian area in the extreme 
south. The Upper Carboniferous series, dipping gently south- 
ward, form mountainous country round Lough Allen, where the 
name of Slieve Anierin records the abundance of clay-ironstone 
beneath the coal seams. The sandstones and shales of this series 
scarp boldly towards the valley of the Bonnet, across which rises, 
in picturesque contrast, the heather-clad ridge of ancient gneiss 
which forms, in Benbo, the north-east end of the Ox Mountains. 
The ironstone was smelted in the upland at Creevelea down 
to 1859, and the coal is worked in a few thin seams. 

The climate is moist and unsuitable for grain crops. On the 
higher districts the soil is stiff and cold, and, though abounding 
in stones, retentive of moisture, but in the valleys there are 
some fertile districts. Lime, marl and similar manures are 
abundant, and on the coast seaweed is plentiful. The proportion 
of tillage to pasture is roughly as 1 to 3. Potatoes are grown, 
but oats, the principal grain crop, are scanty. The live stock 
consists chiefly of cattle, pigs and poultry. Coarse linens for 
domestic purposes are manufactured and coarse pottery is also 
made. The Sligo, Leitrim and Northern Counties railway, 
connecting Sligo with Enniskillen, crosses the northern part of 
the county, by way of Manor Hamilton; the Mullingar and 
Sligo line of the Midland Great Western touches the souths 
western boundary of the county, with a station at Carrick-on- 
Shannon; while connecting with this line at Dromod is the 
Cavan and Leitrim railway to Ballinamore and Arigna, and to 
Belturbet in county Cavan. 

The population (78,618 in 1891; 69,343 in 1901) decreases 
owing to emigration, the decrease being one of the most serious 
shown by any Irish county. It includes nearly 90% of Roman 
Catholics. The only towns are Carrick-on-Shannon (pop. 1118) 
and Manor Hamilton (993).' The county is divided into five 
baronies. It is within the Connaught circuit, and assizes are held 
at Carrick-on-Shannon, and quarter sessions at Ballinamore, 
Carrick-on-Shannon and Manor Hamilton. It is in the Protestant 
diocese of Kilmore, and the Roman Catholic dioceses of Ardagh 
and Kilmore. In the Irish House of Commons two members 
were returned for the county and two for the boroughs of Carrick- 
on-Shannon and Jamestown, but at the Union the boroughs were 
disfranchised. The county divisions are termed the North and 
South, each returning one member. 

With the territory which afterwards became the county Cavan, 
Leitrim formed part of Brenny or Breffny, which was divided 
into two principalities, of which Leitrim, under the name of 
Hy Bruin-Brenny, formed the western. Being for a long time 
in the possession of the O’Rourkes, descendants of Roderick, 
king of Ireland, it was also called Brenny O’Rourke. This 
family long maintained its independence; even in 1579, when 
the other existing counties of Connaught were created, the 
creation of Leitrim was deferred, and did not take place until 
1583. Large confiscations were made in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I., in the Cromwellian period, and after the Revolu- 
tion of 1688. 

There are “ druidical ” remains near Fenagh and at Letter- 
fyan, and important monastic ruins at Creevelea near the 
Bonnet, with several antique monuments, and in the parish of 
Fenagh. There was a flourishing Franciscan friary at James- 
town. The abbeys of Mohill, Annaduff and Drumlease are 
converted into parish churches. Among the more notable old 
castles are Manor Hamilton Castle, originally very extensive, 
but now in ruins, and Castle John on an island in Lough Scur. 
There is a small village named Leitrim about 4 m. N. of Carrick- 
on-Shannon, which was once of enough importance to give its 
name to a barony and to the county, and is said to have been 
the seatjDf an early bishopric. 

LEIXOES, a seaport and harbour of refuge of northern 
Portugal; in 41 0 9' 10" N., 8° 40' 35" W., 3 m. N. of the mouth 
of the DourOi Leixoes is included in the parish of Matozinhos 
(pop. 1900, 7690) and constitutes the main port of the city of 
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Oporto (q.v.)} with which it is connected by an electric tramway* 
The harbour, of artificial construction, has an area of over 220 
acres, and admits vessels of any size, the depth at the entrance 
being nearly 50 ft. The transference of cargo to and from ships 
lying in the Leixoes basin is effected entirely by means of lighters 
from Oporto. In addition to wine, &c., from Oporto, large 
numbers of emigrants to South America are taken on board here. 
The trade of the port is mainly in British hands, and large 
numbers of British ships call at Leixoes on the voyage between 
Lisbon and Liverpool, London or Southampton.' 

LEJEUNE, LOUIS FRANCOIS, Baron (1776-1848), French 
general, painter, and lithographer, was born at Versailles. 1 As 
aide-de-camp to General Berthier he took an active part in many 
of the Napoleonic campaigns, which he made the subjects of an 
important series of battle-pictures. The vogue he enjoyed is 
due to the truth and vigour of his work, which was generally 
executed from sketches and studies made on the battlefield. 
When his battle-pictures were shown at the Egyptian Hall in 
London, a rail had to be put up to protect them from the eager 
crowds of sightseers, Among his chief works are “ The Entry 
of Charles X. into Paris, 6 June 1825 ” at Versailles; “ Episode 
of the Prussian War, October 1807 ” at Douai Museum; 
V Marengo ” (1801) ; “Lodi,” “ Thabor,” “ Aboukir ” (1804) ; “ The 
Pyramids ” (1806); “ Passage of the Rhine in 1795 ” (1824), and 
“ Moskawa ” (1812). The German campaign of 1806 brought 
him to Munich, where he visited the workshop of Senefelder, 
the inventor of lithography. Lejeune was so fascinated by the 
possibilities of the new method that he then and there made the 
drawing on stone of his famous “ Cossack ” (printed by C. and 
T. Senefelder, 1806). Whilst he was taking his dinner, and with 
his horses harnessed and waiting to take him back to Paris, 
one hundred proofs were printed, one of which he subse- 
quently submitted to Napoleon. The introduction of litho- 
graphy into France was greatly due to the efforts of Lejeune. 
Many of his battle-pictures were engraved by Coiny and 
Bovinet. 

See Fournier-Sarlov&ze, Le General Lejeune (Paris, Libraire de 
l 1 art). 

LEKAIN, the stage name of Henri Louis Cain (1728-1778), 
French actor, who was born in Paris on the. 14th of April 1728, 
the son of a silversmith. He was educated at the College Mazarin, 
and joined an amateur company of players against which the 
Comedie Frangaise obtained an injunction. Voltaire supported 
him for a time and enabled him to act in his private theatre 
and. also before the duchess of Maine. Owing to the hostility 
of the actors it was only after a struggle of seventeen months 
that, by the command of Louis XV., he was received at the 
Comedie Frangaise. His success was immediate. Among his 
best parts were Herod in Mariamne, Nero in Britannicus and 
similar tragic roles, in spite of the fact that he was short and 
stout, with irregular and rather common features. His name is 
connected with a number of important scenic reforms. It was 
he who had the benches removed on which privileged spectators 
formerly sat encumbering the stage, Count Lauragais paying 
for him an excessive indemnity demanded. Lekain also protested 
against the method of sing-song declamation prevalent, and 
endeavoured to correct the costuming of the plays, although 
unable to obtain the historic accuracy at which Talma aimed. 
He died in Paris on the 8th of February 1778. 

His eldest son published his MSmoires (1801) with his correspond- 
ence with Voltaire, Garrick and others. They were reprinted with 
a preface by Talma in Memoires sur Vart dramatique (1825). 

LELAND, CHARLES GODFREY (1824-1903), , American 
author, son of a merchant, was born at Philadelphia on the 15th 
of August ^824, and graduated at Princeton in 1845. He after- 
wards studied at Heidelberg, Munich and Paris. He was in 
Paris during the revolution of 1848, and took an active partin it. 
He then returned to Philadelphia, and after being admitted to 
the bar in 1851, devoted himself to contributing to periodicals, 
editing various magazines and writing books. At the opening of 
the Civil War he started at Boston the Continental Magazine , 
which advocated emancipation. In 1868 he became known as 
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the humorous author of Hans Breitmann y s Party and Ballads , 
which was followed by other volumes of the same kind, collected 
in 1 87 1 with the title of Hans Breitmann’ s Ballads. These dialect 
poems, burlesquing the German American, at once became 
popular. In 1869 he went to Europe, and till 1880 was occupied, 
chiefly in London, with literary work; after returning to Phila^ 
delphia for six years, he again made his home in Europe, 
generally at Florence, where he died on the 20th of March 1903. 
Though his humorous verses were most attractive to the public, 
Leland was a serious student of folk-lore, particularly of the 
gipsies, his writings on the latter ( The English Gypsies and their 
Language, 18 72; The Gypsies, 1882; Gypsy Sorcery and Fortune- 
telling . . . , 1891, &c.) being recognized as valuable contribu- 
tions to the literature of the subject. He was president of the 
first European folk-lore congress, held in Paris in 1889. 

His other publications include Poetry and Mystery of Dreams 
(1855), Meister KarVs Sketch-book (1855), Pictmes of Travel 
(18 56), Sunshine in Thought (1862), Heine’s Book of Songs (1862), 
The Music Lesson of Confucius (1870), Egyptian Sketch-book 
(1873), Abraham Lincoln (1879), The Minor Arts (1880), 
Algonquin Legends of New England (1884), Songs of the Sea and 
Lays of the Land (1895), Hans Breitmann in Tyrol (1895), One 
Hundred Profitable Acts (1897), Unpublished Legends of Vergil 
(1899), Kuloskap the M aster , and other Algonquin Poems (1903, 
with J. Dyneley Prince). 

See his Memoirs (2 vols., 1893), and E. R. Pennell, C. G. Leland 
(1906). 

LELAND (Leylanp or Laylonde), JOHN ( c . 1506-1552), 
English antiquary, was born in London on the 13th of September, 
probably in 1506. He owed his education at St Paul’s school 
under William Lilly, and at Christ’s College, Cambridge, to the 
kindness of a patron, Thomas Myles. He graduated at Cambridge 
in 1521, and subsequently studied at All Souls College, Oxford, 
and in Paris under Frangois Dubois (Sylvius). On his return to 
England he took holy orders. He had been tutor to Lord Thomas 
Howard, son of the 3rd duke of Norfolk, and to Francis Hastings, 
afterwards earl of Huntingdon. Meanwhile his learning had 
recommended him to Henry VIII., who presented him to the 
rectory of Peuplingues in the marches of Calais in 1530. He 
was already librarian and chaplain to the king, and in 1533 he 
received a novel commission under the great seal as king’s 
antiquary, with power to search for records, manuscripts and 
relics of antiquity in all the cathedrals, colleges and religious 
houses of England. Probably from 1534, and definitely from 
1536 onwards to 1542, he was engaged on an antiquarian tour 
through England and Wales. He sought to preserve the MSS. 
scattered at the dissolution of the monasteries, but his powers did 
not extend to the actual collection of MSS. Some valuable 
additions, however, he did procure for the king’s library, chiefly 
from the abbey of St Augustine at Canterbury. He had received 
a special dispensation permitting him to absent himself from his 
rectory of Peuplingues in 1536, and on his return from his 
itinerary he received the rectory of Haseley in Oxfordshire,; 
his support of the church policy of Henry and Cranmer being 
further rewarded by a canonry and prebend of King’s College 
(now Christ Church), Oxford, and a prebend of Salisbury. In 
a Strena Henrico 1 (pr. 1546), addressed to Henry VIII. in 
1545, he proposed to execute from the materials which he had 
collected in his journeys a topography of England, an account 
of the adjacent islands, an account of the British nobility, and a 
great history of the antiquities of the British Isles. He toiled 
over his papers at his house in the parish of St Michael le Querne, 
Cheapside, London, but he was not destined to complete these 
great undertakings, for he was certified insane in March 1550, 
and died on the 1 8th of April 1552. 

Leland was an exact observer, and a diligent student of local 
chronicles. The bulk of 'his work remained in MS. at the time of 
his death, and various copies were mad k e, one by John Stowe in 
1576. After passing through various hands the greater part of 

* Re-edited in 1549 by John Bale as The laboryeuse Journey and 
Serche cf J. Leylande for Englandes Antiquitees geven of him* for a 
Neu Year es Gifte * &£., modern edition by W. A. Copinger (Man- 
chester, 1895). " ; i,; 1 
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Leland’s MSS. were deposited by William Burton, the historian of 
Leicestershire, in the Bodleian at Oxford.. They had in the mean- 
time been freely used by other antiquaries, notably by John Bale, 
William Camden and Sir William Dugdale. The account of his 
journey in England and Wales in eight MS. quarto volumes received 
its name The Itinerary of John Leland from Thomas Burton and 
was edited by Thomas Hearne (9 vols., Oxford, 1710-171 2; other 
editions in 1745 and 1770). The scattered portions dealing with 
Wales were re-edited by Miss L. Toulmin Smith in 1907. His other 
most important work, the Collectanea, in four folio MS. volumes, 
was also published by Hearne (6 vols., Oxford, 1715). His Com- 
mentarii de scriptoribus Britannicis, which had been used and dis- 
torted by his friend John Bale, was edited by Anthony Hall (2 vols., 
Oxford, 1709). Some of Leland's MSS., which formerly belonged to 
Sir Robert Cotton, passed into the possession of the British Museum. 
He was a Latin poet of some merit, his most famous piece being the 
Cygnea Cantio (1545) in honour of Henry VIII. Many of his minor 
works are included in Hearne’ s editions of the Itinerary and the 
Collectanea . 

For accounts of Leland see John Bale, Catalogus (1557); Anthony 
a Wood, Athenae Oxonienses ; W. Huddesford, Lives of those eminent 
Antiquaries John Leland, Thomas Hearne and Anthony a Wood 
(Oxford, 1 772). A life of Leland, attributed to Edward Burton 
(i c . 1750), from the library of Sir Thomas Phillipps, printed in 1896 
contains a bibliography. See also the biography by Sidney Lee, in 
the Diet. Nat. Biog . 

LELAND, JOHN (1691-1766), English Nonconformist divine, 
was born at Wigan, Lancashire, and educated in Dublin, where 
he made such progress that in 1716, without having attended 
any college or hall, he was appointed first assistant and afterwards 
sole pastor of a congregation of Presbyterians in New Row. 
This office he continued to fill until his death on the 16th of 
January 17 66. He received the degree of D.D, from Aberdeen 
in 1739. His first publication was A Defence of Christianity 
(1733), i n reply to Matthew Tindal’s Christianity as old as the 
Creation ; it was succeeded by his Divine Authority of the Old and 
New. Testaments asserted (1738), in answer to The Moral Philoso- 
pher of Thomas Morgan; in 1741 he published two volumes, 
in the form of two letters, being Remarks on [H. Dodwell’s] 
Christianity not founded on Argument ; and in 1753 Reflexions 
on the late Lord BolinghrokP s Letters on the Study and Use of 
History. His View of the Principal Deistical Writers that have 
appeared in England was published in 1754-1756. This is the 
chief work of Leland — “ most worthy, painstaking and common- 
place of divines,” as Sir Leslie Stephen called him — and in spite 
of many defects and inconsistencies is indispensable to every 
student of the deis tic movement of the 18th century. 

His Discourses on various Subjects , with a Life prefixed, was 
published posthumously (4 vols., 1768-1789). 

LELAND STANFORD JR. UNIVERSITY, near Palo Alto, 
California, U.S.A., in the beautiful Santa Clara valley, was 
founded in 1885 by Leland Stanford 1 (1824-1893), and by his 
wife Jane Lathrop Stanford (1825-1905), as a memorial to their 
only child, Leland Stanford, Jr., who died in 1884 in his seven- 
teenth year. The doors were opened in 1891 to 559 students. 
The university campus consists of Stanford’s former Paio Alto 
farm, which comprises about 9000 acres. From the campus 
there are charming views of San Francisco Bay, of the Coast 
Range, particularly of Mount Hamilton some 30 m. E. with the 
Lick Observatory on its summit, of mountain foothills, and of 
the magnificent redwood forests toward Santa Cruz. 

The buildings, designed originally by H. H. Richardson 
and completed by his successors, Shepley, Rutan and Coolidge, 
are of soft buff sandstone in a style adapted from the old Cali- 
fornia mission (Moorish-Romanesque) architecture, being long 
and low with wide colonnades, open arches and red tiled roofs. 
An outer surrounds an inner quadrangle of buildings. The 

1 Stanford was born in Watervliet, New York ; studied law in 
Albany; removed to California in 1852 and went into business at 
Michigan Bluff, Placer county, whence he removed to Sacramento 
in 1856; was made president in 1861 of the Central Pacific railroad 
company, which built the first trans-continental railway line over 
the Sierra Nevada; was governor of California in 1862-1863, and 
United States senator in 1885-1893; and was owner of the great 
Vina farm (55,000 acres) in Tehama county, containing the largest 
vineyard in the world (13,400 acres), the Gridley tract (22,000 acres) 
in Butte county, and the Palo Alto breeding farm, which was the 
home of his famous thoroughbred racers, Electioneer, Arion, Sunol, 
Palo Alto and Advertiser. 
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inner quadrangle, about a court which is 586 by 246 ft. and is 
faced by a continuous open arcade and adorned with large 
circular beds of tropical plants and flowers, consists of twelve 
one-storey buildings and a beautiful memorial church. Of the 
fourteen buildings of the outer quadrangle some are two storeys 
high. A magnificent memorial arch (100 ft. high), adorned with 
a frieze designed by John Evans, representing the “ Progress 
of Civilization in America,” and forming the main gateway, 
was. destroyed by the earthquake of 1906. Outside the quad- 
rangles are other buildings — a museum of art and archaeology, 
based on collections made by Leland Stanford, Jr., chemical 
laboratories, engineering work-shops, dormitories, a mausoleum 
of the founders, &c. There is a fine arboretum (300 acres) and 
a cactus garden. The charming views, the grace and harmonious 
colours of the buildings, and the tropic vegetation make a campus 
of wonderful beauty. The students in 1907-1908 numbered 
1738, of whom 126 were graduates, 99 special students, and 
500 women. 2 The university library (with the library of the 
law department) contained in 1908 about 107,000 volumes. 
A marine biological laboratory, founded by Timothy Hopkins, 
is maintained at Pacific Grove on the Bay of Monterey. The 
university has an endowment from its founders estimated at 
$30,000,000, including three great estates with 85,000 acres of 
farm and vineyard lands, and several smaller tracts; but the 
endowment was very largely in interest-bearing securities, 
income from which was temporarily cut off in the early years 
of the university’s life by litigation. The founders wished the 
university “ to qualify students for personal success and direct 
usefulness in life; to promote the public welfare by exercising 
an influence in behalf of humanity and civilization, teaching 
the blessings of liberty regulated by law, and inculcating love 
and reverence for the great principles of government as derived 
from the inalienable rights of man to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness.” There are no inflexible entrance requirements 
as to particular studies except English composition to ensure 
a degree of mental maturity, the minimum amount of preparation 
is fixed as that which should be given by four years in a secondary 
school, leaving to the applicants a wide choice of subjects (35 
in 1906) ranging from ancient history to woodworking and 
machine shop. In the curriculum, liberty perhaps even greater 
than at Harvard is allowed as to “ electives.” Work on some 
one major subject occupies about one-third of the undergraduate 
course; the remaining two-thirds (or more) is purely elective. 
The influence of sectarianism and politics is barred from the 
university by its charter, and by its private origin and private 
support. At the same time in its policy it is practically a state 
university of the most liberal type. Instruction is entirely free. 
The president of the university has the initiative in all appoint- 
ments and in all matters of general policy. Within the university 
faculty power lies in an academic council, and, more particularly, 
in an advisory board of nine professors, elected by the academic 
council, to which all propositions of the president are submitted. 
The growth of the university has been steady, and its conduct 
careful. David Starr Jordan 3 was its first president. 

See O. H. Elliot and O. V. Eaton ^Stanford University and there- 
abouts (San Francisco, 1896), and the official publications of the 
university. 

LELEGES, the name applied by Greek writers to an early 
people or peoples of which traces were believed to remain in 
Greek lands. 

1. In Asia Minor. — In Homer the Leleges are allies of the 
Trojans, but they do not occur in the formal catalogue in Iliad, 

2 The number of women attending the university as students in 
any semester is limited by the founding grant to 500. 

3 President Jordan was born in 1851 at Gainesville, New York; 
was educated at Cornell, where he taught botany for a time; be- 
came an assistant to the United States fish commission in 1872; 
in 1885-1891 was president of the university of Indiana, where 
from 1879 he had been professor of zoology; and in 1891. was 
elected president of Leland Stanford Jr. University. An eminent 
ichthyologist, he wrote, with Barton Warren Evermann (b. 1853), 
of the United States Bureau of Fisheries, Fishes of North and Middle 
America (4 vols., 1896-1900), and Food and Game Fishes of North 
America (1902) ; and prepared A Guide to the Study of Fishes (1905). 
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bk. ii., and their habitat is not specified. They are distinguished 
from the Carians, with whom some later writers confused them ; 
they have a king Altes, and a town Pedasus which was sacked 
by Achilles. The name Pedasus occurs (i.) near Cyzicus, (ii.) 
in the Troad on the Satnioeis river, (in.) in Garia, as well as 
(iv.) in Messenia. Alcaeus (7th-6th centuries B.c.) calls An- 
tandrus in the Troad Lelegian, but Herodotus (5th century) 
substitutes Pelasgian ( q.v .). Gargara in the Troad also counted 
as Lelegian. Pherecydes (5th century) attributed to Leleges 
the coast land of Caria from Ephesus to Phocaea, with the islands 
of Samos and Chios, placing the “ true Carians ” farther south 
from Ephesus to Miletus. If this statement be from Pherecydes 
of Leros ( c . 480) it has great weight. In the 4th century, how- 
ever, Philippus of Theangela in south Caria describes Leleges 
still surviving as serfs of the true Carians, and Strabo, in the 
1 st century b.c., attributes to the Leleges a well-marked group 
of deserted forts, tombs and dwellings which ranged (and can 
still be traced) from the neighbourhood of Theangela and 
Halicarnassus as far north as Miletus, the southern limit of 
the “ true Carians ” of Pherecydes. Plutarch also implies the 
historic existence of Lelegian serfs at Tralles in the interior. 

2. In Greece and the Aegean. — A single passage in the Hesiodic 
catalogue (fr: 136 Kinkel) places Leleges “ in Deucalion’s time,” 
i.e. as a primitive people, in Locris in central Greece. Not until 
the 4th century b.c. does any other writer place them anywhere 
west of the Aegean. But the confusion of the Leleges with the 
Carians (immigrant conquerors akin to Lydians and Mysians, 
and probably to Phrygians) which first appears in a Cretan 
legend (quoted by Herodotus, but repudiated, as he says, by 
the Carians themselves) and is repeated by Callisthenes, Apollo- 
dorus and other later writers, led easily to the suggestion of 
Callisthenes, that Leleges joined the Carians in their (half 
legendary) raids on the coasts of Greece. Meanwhile other 
writers from the 4th century onwards claimed to discover them 
in Boeotia, west Acarnania (Leucas), and later again in Thessaly, 
Euboea, Megara, Lacedaemon and Messenia. In Messenia they 
were reputed immigrant founders of Pylos, and were connected 
with the seafaring Taphians and Teleboans of Homer, and 
distinguished from the Pelasgians; in Lacedaemon and in Leucas 
they were believed to be aboriginal. These European Leleges 
must be interpreted in connexion with the recurrence of place 
names like Pedasus, PhyscuS) Larymna and Abae, (a) in Caria, 
and ( b ) in the “ Lelegian ” parts of Greece; perhaps this is the 
result of some early migration; perhaps it is also the cause 
of these Lelegian theories. 

Modern speculations (mainly corollaries of Indo-Germanic theory) 
add , little of value to the Greek accounts quoted above. H. Kiepert 
(“ Ober den Volksstamm der Leleges,” in Monatsber. Berl. Akad. f 
1861, p. 1 14) makes the Leleges an aboriginal people akin to Al- 
banians and Illyrians; K. W. Deimling, Die Leleger (Leipzig, 1862), 
starts them in south-west Asia Minor, and brings them thence to 
Greece (practically the Greek view) ; G. F. Unger, “ Hellas in Thes- 
salien,” in Philologus , Suppl. ii. (1863), makes them Phoenician, 
and derives their name from \a\a%eiv (cf . the names ( 3 ap( 3 apos,Walsche). 
E. Curtius (. History of Greece , i.) distinguished a “ Lelegian ” phase 
of nascent Aegean culture. Most later writers follow Deimling. 
For Strabo’s “ Lelegian ” monuments, cf. Paton and Myres, Journal 
of Hellenic Studies , xvi. 188-270. (J. L. M.) 

LELEWEL, JOACHIM (1786-1861), Polish historian, geo- 
grapher and numismatist, was born at Warsaw on the 22nd 
of March 1786. His family came from Prussia in the early part 
of the 1 8th century; his grandfather was appointed physician 
to the reigning king of Poland, and his father caused himself 
to be naturalized as a Polish citizen. The original form of the 
name appears to have been Lolhoffel. Joachim was educated 
at the university of Vilna, and became in 1807 a teacher in a 
school at Krzemieniec in Volhynia, in 1814 teacher of history 
at Vilna, and in 1818 professor and librarian at the university 
of Warsaw. He returned to Vilna in 1821. His lectures enjoyed 
great popularity, and enthusiasm felt for him by the students 
is shown in the beautiful lines addressed to him by Mickiewicz. 
But this very circumstance made him obnoxious to the Russian 
government, and at Vilna Novosiltsev was then allrpowerful. 
Lelewel was removed from his professorship in 1824, and returned 
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to Warsaw, where he was elected a deputy to^the diet in 1829. 
He joined the revolutionary movement with more enthusiasm 
than energy, and though the emperor Nicholas I. distinguished 
him as one of the most dangerous rebels, did not appear to 
advantage as a man of action. On the suppression of the 
rebellion he made his way in disguise to Germany, and sub- 
sequently reached Paris in 1831. The government of Louis 
Philippe ordered him to quit French territory in 1833 at the 
request of the Russian ambassador. The cause of this expulsion 
is said to have been his activity in writing revolutionary pro- 
clamations. He went to Brussels, where for nearly thirty years 
he earned a scanty livelihood by his writings. He died on the 
29th of May 1861 in Paris, whither he had removed a few days 
previously. 

Lelewel, a man of austere character, simple tastes and the 
loftiest conception of honour, was a lover of learning for its 
own sake. His literary activity was enormous, extending from 
his Edda Skandinawska (1807 ) to his Geographie des Arabes 
(2 vols., Paris, 1851). One of his most important publications 
was La Geographie du moyen age (5 vols., Brussels, 1852-^-1857), 
with an atlas (1849) of fifty plates entirely engraved by himself, 
for he rightly attached such importance to the accuracy of his 
maps that he would not allow them to be executed by any one 
else. His works on Polish history are based on minute and critical 
study of the documents; they were collected under the title 
Polska , dzieje i rzeczy jej rozpatrzywane ( Poland , her History 
and Affairs surveyed) y \ n 20 vols. (Posen, 1853-1876). He in- 
tended to write a complete history of Poland on an extensive 
scale, but never accomplished the task. His method is shown 
in the little history of Poland, first published at Warsaw in 
Polish in 1823, under the title Dzieje Pol ski, and afterwards 
almost rewritten in the Histoire de Pologne (2 vols., Paris, 1844). 
Other works on Polish history which may be especially mentioned 
are La Pologne au moyen dge (3 vols., Posen, 1846-1851), an 
edition of the Chronicle of Matthew Cholewa 1 (1811) and Ancient 
Memorials of Polish Legislation ( Ksiegi ustaw polskich i mazo- 
wieckich). He also wrote on the trade of Carthage, on Pytheas 
of Marseilles, the geographer, and two important works on 
numismatics {La Numismatique du moyen dge , Paris, 2 vols., 
1835; Etudes numismatiques , Brussels, 1840). While employed 
in the university library of Warsaw he studied bibliography, 
and the fruits of his labours may be seen in his Bibliograficznych 
Ksiag dwoje {A Couple of Books on Bibliography) ( 2 vols., Vilna, 
1823-1826). The characteristics of Lelewel as an historian are 
great research and power to draw inferences from his facts; 
his style is too often careless, and his narrative is not picturesque, 
but his expressions are frequently terse and incisive. 

He left valuable materials for a just comprehension of his career 
in the autobiography {Adventures while Prosecuting Researches and 
Inquiries on Polish Matters) printed in his Polska. 

LELONG, JACQUES (1665-1721), French bibliographer, was 
born at Paris on the 19th of April 1665. He was a priest of the 
Oratory, and was librarian to the establishment of the Order 
in Paris, where he spent his life in seclusion. He died at Paris on 
the 13th of August 1721. He first published a Bibliotheca sacra 
(1709), an index of all the editions of the Bible, then a Biblio - 
theque historique de la France (1719), a volume of considerable 
size, containing 17,487 items to which Lelong sometimes appends 
useful notes. His work is far from complete. He vainly hoped 
that his friend and successor Father Desmolets, would continue 
it; but it was resumed by Charles-Marie Fevret de Fontette, 
a councillor of the parlement of Dijon, who spent fifteen 
years of his life and a great deal of money in rewriting the 
Bibliotheque historique . The first two volumes (1768 and 1769) 
contained as many as 29,143 items. Fevret de Fontette died 
on the 1 6th of February 1772, leaving the third volume almost 
finished. It appeared in 1772, thanks to Barbaud de La Bruyere, 
who later brought out the 4th and 5th volumes (1 775 and 1778). 

1 I.e. the three first books of the Historia Polonica of Vincentius 
(Kadlbek), bishop of Cracow (d. 1223), wrongly ascribed by Lelewel 
to Matthaeus Cholewa, bishop of Cracow. See Potthast, Bibliotheca 
hist. med. aev. t s.v . “ Vincentius.” 
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In this new edition the Bibliotkeque historique is a work of reference 
of the highest order; it is still of great value. 

LELY, SIR PETER (1617-1680) English painter, was born 
at Soest, Westphalia, in 1617. His father, a military captain 
and a native of Holland, was originally called van der Vaes; 
the nickname of Le Lys or Lely, by which he was generally 
known, was adopted by his son as a surname. After studying 
for two years under Peter de Grebber, an artist of some note 
at Haarlem, Lely, induced by the patronage of Charles I. for 
the fine arts, removed to England in 1641. There he at first 
painted historical subjects and landscape; he soon became so 
eminent in his profession as to be eniployed by Charles to paint 
his portrait shortly after the death of Vandyck. He afterwards 
portrayed Cromwell. At the Restoration his genius and agreeable 
manners won the favour of Charles II., who made him his state- 
painter, and afterwards knighted him. He formed a famous 
collection* the best of his time, containing drawings, prints and 
paintings by the best masters; it sold by auction for no less 
than £26,000. His great example, however, was Vandyck, 
whom, in some of his most successful pieces, he almost rivals. 
Lely’s paintings are carefully finished, warm and clear in colour- 
ing, and animated in design. The graceful posture of the heads, 
the delicate rounding of the hands, and the broad folds of the 
draperies are admired in many of his portraits. The eyes of 
the ladies are drowsy with languid sentiment, and allegory 
of a commonplace sort is too freely introduced. His most 
famous work is a collection of portraits of the ladies of the court 
of Charles II., known as' “ the Beauties,” formerly at Windsor 
Castle, and now preserved at Hampton Court Palace. Of his 
few historical pictures, the best is “ Susannah and the Elders,” 
at Burleigh House. His “ Jupiter and Europa,” in the duke of 
Devonshire’s collection, is also worthy of note. Lely was nearly 
as famous for crayon work as for oil-painting. Towards the close 
of his life he often retired to an estate which he had bought at 
Kew. He died of apoplexy in the Piazza, Covent Garden, 
London, and was buried in Covent Garden church, where a 
monument was afterwards erected to his memory. Pepys 
characterized Lely as “ a mighty proud man and full of state.” 
The painter married an English lady of family, and left a son 
and daughter, who died young. His only disciples were J. 
Greenhill and J. Buckshorn; he did not, however, allow them 
to obtain an insight into his special modes of work. (W. M. R.) 

LE MA£ON (or Le Masson), ROBERT (c. 1365-1443), chan- 
cellor of France, was born at Chateau du Loir, Sarthe. He was 
ennobled in March 1401 , and became six years later a councillor of 
Louis II., duke of Anjou and king of Sicily. A partisan of the house 
of Orleans, he was appointed chancellor to Isabella of Bavaria 
on the 29th of January 14x4, on the 20th of July commissary 
of the mint, and in June 1416 chancellor to the count of Ponthieu, 
afterwards Charles VII. On the 16th of August he bought the 
barony of Treves in Anjou, and henceforward bore the title of 
seigneur of Treves. When Paris was surprised by the Burgundians 
on the night of the 29th of May 1418 he assisted Tanguy Duchatel 
in saving the dauphin. His devotion to the cause of the latter 
having brought down on him the wrath of John the Fearless, 
duke of Burgundy, he was excluded from the political amnesty 
known as the peace of Saint Maur des Fosses, though he retained 
his seat on the king’s council. He was by the dauphin’s side 
when John the Fearless was murdered at the bridge of Montereau 
on the 10th of September 1419. He resigned the seals at the 
beginning of 1422; but he continued to exercise great influence, 
and in 1426 he effected a reconciliation between the king and the 
duke of Brittany. Having been captured by Jean de Langeac, 
seneschal of Auvergne, in August of the same year, he was shut 
up for three months in the chateau of Usson. When set at 
liberty he returned to court, where he staunchly supported 
Joan of Arc against all the cabals that menaced her. It was he 
who signed the patent of nobility for the Arc family in December 
1429. In 1430 he was once more entrusted with an embassy 
to Brittany. Having retired from political life in 1436, he died 
on the 2,8th of January 1443, and was interred at Treves, where 
his epitaph may still be seen. 


See C. Bourcier, “ Robert le Masson,” in the Revue Jiistorique de 
V Anjou (1873); and the Nouvelle biographie generate, vol. xxx. 

(J.V.*) 

LE MAIRE DE BELGES, JEAN (1473-c. 1525), French poet 
and historiographer, was born at Bavai in Hainault. He was 
a nephew of Jean Moiinet, and spent some time with him at 
Valenciennes, where the elder writer held a kind of academy of 
poetry. Le Maire in his first poems calls himself a disciple of 
Moiinet. In certain aspects he does belong to the school of the 
grands rhetor iqueurs, but his great merit as a poet is that he 
emancipated himself from the affectations and puerilities of his 
masters. This independence of the Flemish school he owed 
in part perhaps to his studies at the university of Paris and to the 
study of the Italian poets at Lyons, a centre of the French 
renascence. In 1 503 he was attached to the court of Margaret of 
Austria, duchess of Savoy, afterwards regent of the Netherlands. 
For this princess he undertook more than one mission to Rome; 
he became her librarian and a canon of Valenciennes, To her 
were addressed his most original poems, Epistres de Vamand verd , 
the amant vert being a green parrot belonging to his patroness. 
Le Maire gradually became more French in his sympathies, 
eventually entering the service of Anne of Brittany. His prose 
Illustrations des Gaules et singularitez de Troye '(1510-1512), 
largely adapted from Benoit de Sainte More, connects the Bur- 
gundian royal house with Hector. Le Maire probably died before 
1525. fitienne Pasquier, Ronsard and Du Bellay all acknow- 
ledged their indebtedness to him. In his love for antiquity, his 
sense of rhythm, and even the peculiarities of his vocabulary he 
anticipated the PUiade . 

His works were edited in 1882-1885 by J. Stecher, who wrote 
the article on him in the Biographie nationale de Belgique. 

LEMAfTRE, FRANCOIS fSLIE JULES (1833- ), French 

critic and dramatist, was born at Vennecy (Loiret) on the 27th 
of April 1853. He became a professor at the university of 
Grenoble, but he had already become known by his literary 
criticisms, and in 1884 he resigned his position to devote himself 
entirely to literature. He succeeded J.. J. Weiss as dramatic 
critic of the Journal des Debats, and subsequently filled the same 
office on the Revue des Deux Monties. His literary studies were 
collected under the title of Les Contemp or ains (7 series, 1886- 
1899), and his dramatic jeuilletons as Impressions de theatre 
(10 series, 1888-1898). His sketches of modern authors are 
interesting for the insight displayed in them, the unexpectedness 
of the judgments and the gaiety and originality of their expression. 
He published two volumes of poetry: Les Medallions (1880) 
and Petites orientates (1883); also some volumes of contes , 
among them En marge des vieux livres (1905). His plays are: 
Revoltee (1889), Le depute Leveau, and Le Manage blanc (1891), 
Les Rois (1893), Le Pardon and L’ Age difficile (1895), La 
Massiere (1905) and Bertrade (1906). He was admitted to the 
French Academy on the 16th of January 1896. His political 
views were defined in La Campagne nationaliste (1902), lectures 
delivered in the provinces by him and by G. Cavaignac. He 
conducted a nationalist campaign in the Echo de Paris , and was 
for some time president of the Ligue de la Patrie Frangaise, but 
resigned in 1904, and again devoted himself to literature. 

LE MANS, a town of north-western France, capital of the 
department of Sarthe, 77 m. S.W. of Chartres on the railway 
from Paris to Brest. Pop. (1906) town, 54,907, commune, 
65,467. It is situated just above the confluence of the Sarthe 
and the Huisne, on an elevation rising from the left bank of the 
Sarthe. Several bridges connect the old town and the new 
quarters which have sprung up round it with the more extensive 
quarter of Pre on the right bank. Modern thoroughfares are 
gradually superseding the winding and narrow streets of old 
•houses; a tunnel connects the Place des Jacobins with the river 
side. The cathedral, built in the highest part of the town, was 
originally founded by St Julian, to whom it is dedicated. The 
nave dates from the nth and 12th centuries. In the 13th century 
the choir was enlarged in the grandest and boldest style of that 
period. The transepts, which are higher than the nave, were 
rebuilt in the 15th century, and the bell-tower of the south 
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transept, the lower part of which is Romanesque, was rebuilt 
in the 15th and 1 6th centuries. Some of the stained glass in 
the nave, dating from the first half of the 12 th century, is the 
oldest in France; the west window, representing the legend of 
St Julian, is especially interesting. The south lateral portal 
(12th century) is richly decorated, and its statuettes exhibit 
many costumes of the period. The austere simplicity of the older 
part of the building is in striking contrast with the lavish richness 
of the ornamentation in the choir, where the stained glass is 
especially fine. The rose- window (15th century) of the north 
transept,' representing the Last Judgment, contains many 
historical figures. The cathedral also has curious tapestries and 
some remarkable tombs, including that of Berengaria, queen of 
Richard Coeur de Lion. Close to the western wall is a megalithic 
monument nearly 15 ft. in height. The church of La Couture, 
which belonged to an old abbey founded in the 7th century by 
St Bertrand, has a porch of the 13th century with fine statuary; 
the rest of the building is older. The Church of Notre-Dame du 
Pre, on the right bank of the Sarthe, is Romanesque in style. 
The h6tel de ville was built in 1756 on the site of the former 
castle of the counts of Maine; the prefecture (1760) occupies 
the site of the monastery of La Couture, and contains the library, 
the communal archives, and natural history and art collections; 
there is also an archaeological museum. Among the old houses 
may be mentioned the H6tel du Grabatoire of the Renaissance, 
once a hospital for the canons and the so-called house of Queen 
Berengaria (i 6th century), meeting place of the historical and 
archaeological society of Maine. A monument to General 
Chanzy commemorates the battle of Le Mans (1871). Le Mans 
is the seat of a bishopric dating from the 3rd century, of a prefect, 
and of a court of assizes, and headquarters of the IV. army corps. 
It has also tribunals of first instance and of commerce, a council 
of trade-arbitrators, a chamber of commerce, a branch of the 
Bank of France, an exchange, a lycee for boys, training colleges, 
a higher ecclesiastical seminary and a school of music. The 
town has a great variety of industries, carried on chiefly in: the 
southern suburb of Pontlieue. The more important are the state 
manufacture of tobacco, the preparation of preserved vegetables, 
fish, &c., tanning, hemp-spinning, bell-founding, flour-milling, 
the founding of copper and other metals, and the manufacture 
of railway wagons, machinery and engineering material, agri- 
cultural implements, rope, cloth and stained glass. The fatten- 
ing of poultry is an important local industry, and there is trade in 
cattle, wine, cloth, farm-produce, &c. The town is an important 
railway centre. 

As the capital of the Aulerci Cenomanni, Le Mans was called 
Suihdinum or Vindinum. The Romans built walls round it < in 
the 3rd century, and traces of them are still to be seen close to the 
left bank of the river near the cathedral. In the same century 
the town was evangelized by St Julian, who became its first 
bishop. Ruled at first by his successors — notably St Aldric— ^ 
Le Mans passed in the middle ages to the counts of Maine (g.z>.), 
whose capital and residence it became. About the middle of 
the i-ith century the citizens secured a communal charter, but in 
1063 the town was seized by William the Conqueror, who deprived 
them of their liberties, which were recovered when the countship 
of Maine had passed to the Plantagenet kings of England. 
Le Mans was taken by Philip Augustus in 1189, recaptured by 
John, subsequently confiscated and later ceded to Queen Beren- 
gUria, who did much for its prosperity. It was several times 
besieged in the 15th and 16th centuries. In 1793 it was seized 
by the Vendeans, who were expelled by the Republican generals 
Marceau and Westermann after a stubborn battle in the streets. 
In 1799 it was again occupied by the Chouans. 

The battle of Le Mans (ioth-i 2th January 1871) was the 
culminating point of General Chanzy’s fighting retreat into 
western France after the winter campaign in Beauce and Perche 
(see Franco-German War). The numerous, but ill-trained and 
ill-equipped, levies of the French were followed up by Prince 
Frederick Charles with the German II. Army, now very much 
weakened but consisting of soldiers who had in six months’ 
active warfare acquired the self-confidence of veterans. The 
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Germans advanced with three army corps in first line and one 
in reserve. On the 9th of January the centre corps (III.) drove 
an advanced division of the French from Ardenay (13 m. E. of 
Le Mans). On the 10th of January Chanzy’s main defensive 
position was approached. Its right wing was east of the Sarthe 
and 3-5 m. from Le Mans, its centre on the heights of Anvours 
with the river Huispe behind it, and its left scattered along the 
western bank of the same river as far as Montfort(i2 m. E.N.E. 
of Le Mans) and thence northward for some miles. On the 10th 
there was a severe, struggle for the villages along the front of 
the French centre. On the nth Chanzy attempted a counter- 
offensive from many points, but owing to the misbehaviour of 
certain of his rawest levies, the Germans were able to drive him 
back, and as their cavalry now began to appear beyond his 
extreme left flank, he retreated in the night of the nth on Laval, 
the Germans occupying Le Mans after a brief rearguard fight on 
the 12th. 

LE MARCHANT, JOHN GASPARD (1766-1812), English 
major-general, was the son of an officer of dragoons, John Le 
Marchant, a member of an old Guernsey family. After a some- 
what wild youth, Le Marchant, who entered the army in 1781, 
attained the rank of lieutenant-colonel in 1797. Two years 
before this he had designed a new cavalry sword; and in 1801, 
his scheme for establishing at High Wycombe and Great Marlow 
schools for the military instruction of officers was sanctioned 
by Parliament, and a grant of £30,000 was voted for the “ royal 
military college,” the two original departments being afterwards 
combined and removed to Sandhurst. Le Marchant was the 
first lieutenant-governor, and during the nine years that he held 
this appointment he trained many officers who served with 
distinction under Wellington in the Peninsula. Le Marchant 
himself was given the command of a cavalry brigade in 1810, and 
greatly distinguished himself in several actions, being killed 
at the battle of Salamanca on the 22nd of July 1812, after the 
charge of his brigade had had an important share in the English 
victory. He wrote several treatises on cavalry tactics and other 
military subjects, but few of them were published. By his wife, 
Mary, daughter of John Carey of Guernsey, Le Marchant had 
four sons and six daughters. 

His second son, Sir Denis le Marchant, Bart. (1795-1874), 
was educated at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge, and was 
called to the bar in 1,823. In 1830 he became secretary toLord 
Chancellor Brougham, and in the Reform Bill debates made 
himself exceedingly useful to the ministers. Having been 
secretary to the board of trade from 1836 to 1841, he was created 
a baronet in 1841. He entered the House of Commons in 1846; 
and was under secretary for the home department in the govern- 
ment of Lord John Russell. He was chief clerk of the House of 
Commons from 1850 to 1871. He published a Life of his father 
in 1841, and began a Life of Lord Althorpe which was completed 
after his death by his son; he also edited Horace Walpole’s 
Memoirs of the Reign of George III. (1845). Sir Denis Le 
Marchant died in London on the 30th of October 1874. 

The third son of General Le Marchant, Sir John Gaspard 
Le Marchant (1803-1874), entered the English army, and saw 
service in Spain in the Carlist War of 1835-37. He was after- 
wards lieutenant-governor of Newfoundland (1847-1852) and 
of Nova Scotia (1852-1857); governor of Malta (1859-1864):; 
commander-in-chief at Madras (1865-1868). He was made K*C.B. 
in 1865, and died on the 6th of February 1874. 

See Sir Denis Le Marchant, Memoirs of General Le Marchant 
(1841) ; Sir William Napier, History of the War in the Peninsula 
(6 vols., 1828-1840). 

LEMBERG (Pol. Lwow , Lat. Leopolis ), the capital of the 
crownland of Galicia, Austria, 468 m. N.W. of Vienna by rail. 
Pop. (1900) 159,618, of whom over 80% were Poles, 10% 
Germans, and 8% Ruthenians; nearly 30% of the population 
were Jews. According to population Lemberg is the fourth city 
in the Austrian empire, coming after Vienna,. Prague and Trieste. 
Lemberg is situated on the small river Peltew, an affluent of the 
Bug, in a valley in the Sarmatian plateau, and is surrounded 
by hills. It is composed of the inner town" and of four suburbs. 
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The inner town was formerly fortified, but the fortifications were 
transformed into pleasure grounds in 1811. Lemberg is the 
residence of Roman Catholic, Greek Catholic and Armenian 
archbishops, and contains three cathedrals. The Roman 
Catholic cathedral was finished by Casimir IV. in 1480 in Gothic 
style; near it is a chapel (1609) remarkable for its architecture 
and sculpture. The Greek cathedral, built in 1740-1779 in the 
Basilica style, is situated on a height which dominates the town. 
The Armenian cathedral was built in 1437 in. the Armenian- 
Byzantine style. The Dominican church, built in 1749 after 
the model of St Peter’s at Rome, contains a monument by 
Thorvaldsen to the Countess Dunin-Borkowska; the Greek 
St Nicholas church was built in 1292; and the Roman Catholic 
St Mary church was built in 1363 by the first German settlers. 
The town hall (1828-1837) with a tower 250 ft. high is situated 
in the middle of a square. Also notable are the hall of the 
estates (1877-1881), the industrial museum, the theatre, the 
palace of the Roman Catholic archbishop and several educational 
establishments. There are many beautiful private buildings, 
broad and well-paved streets, numerous squares and public 
gardens. At the head of the educational institutions stands the 
university, founded in 1784 by Joseph II., transformed into a 
lycee in 1803, and restored and reorganized in 1817. Since 1871 
the language of instruction has been Polish, and in 1901 the 
university had 1 10 lecturers, and was attended by 2060 students. 
There are also a polytechnic, gymnasia — for Poles, Ruthenians 
and Germans respectively — seminaries for priests, training 
colleges for teachers, and other special and technical schools. 
In Lemberg is the National Institute founded by Count Ossolinski, 
which contains a library of books and manuscripts relating 
chiefly to the history and literature of Poland, valuable anti- 
quarian and scientific collections, and a printing establishment; 
also the Dzieduszycki museum with collections of natural 
history and ethnography relating chiefly to Galicia. Industrially 
and commercially Lemberg is the most important city in Galicia, 
its industries including the manufacture of machinery and iron 
wares, matches, stearin candles and naphtha, arrack and liqueurs, 
chocolate, chicory, leather and plaster of Paris, as well as brewing, 
corn-milling and brick and tile making. It has important 
commerce in linen, flax, hemp, wool and seeds, and a considerable 
transit trade. Of the well- wooded hills which surround Lemberg, 
the most important is the Franz-Josef-Berg to the N.E., with an 
altitude of 1310 ft. Several beautiful parks have been laid 
out on this hill. 

Leopolis was founded about 1259 by the Ruthenian prince 
Leo Danilowicz, who moved here his residence from Halicz in 
1270. From Casimir the Great, who captured it in 1340, it 
received the Magdeburg rights, and for almost two hundred 
years the public records were kept in German. In 141 2 it became 
the see of a Roman Catholic archbishopric, and from 1432 until 
1772 it was the capital of the Polish province of Reussen ( Terra 
Russia). During the whole period of Polish supremacy it was 
a most important city, and after the fall of Constantinople it 
greatly developed its trade with the East. In 1648 and 1655 it 
was besieged by the Cossacks, and in 1672 by the Turks. Charles 
XII. of Sweden captured it in 1704. In 1848 it was bombarded. 

LEMERCIER, LOUIS JEAN N&POMUC&NE (1771-1840), 
French poet and dramatist, was born in Paris on the 21st of 
April 1771. His father had been intendant successively to the 
due de Penthievre, the comte de Toulouse and the unfortunate 
princesse de Lambaile, who was the boy’s godmother. Lemercier 
showed great precocity; before he was sixteen his tragedy 
of MeUagre was produced at the Theatre Franqais. Clarissa 
Harlowe (1792) provoked the criticism that the author was not 
assez roue pour peindre les roueries. Le Tartufe revolutionnaire , 
a parody full of the most audacious political allusions, was 
suppressed after the fifth representation. In 1795 appeared 
Lemercier’s masterpiece Agamemnon , called by Charles Labitte 
the last great antique tragedy in French literature. It was a 
great success, but was violently attacked later by Geoffroy, 
who stigmatized it as a bad caricature of Crebillon. Quatre 
metamorphoses (1799) was written to prove that the most indecent 


subjects might be treated without offence. The Pinto (1800) was 
the result of a wager that no further dramatic innovations were 
possible after the comedies of Beaumarchais. It is a historical 
comedy on the subject of the Portuguese revolution of 1640. 
This play was construed as casting reflections on the first consul, 
who had hitherto been a firm friend of Lemercier. His extreme 
freedom of speech finally offended Napoleon, and the quarrel 
proved disastrous to Lemercier’s fortune for the time. None 
of his subsequent work fulfilled the expectations raised by 
Agamemnon , with the exception perhaps of Fredegonde et 
Brunehaut (1821). In 1810 he was elected to the Academy, 
where he consistently opposed the romanticists, refusing to 
give his vote to Victor Hugo. In spite of this, he has some 
pretensions to be considered the earliest of the romantic school. 
His Christo phe Colomb (1809), advertised on the playbill as a 
comidie shakes pirienne {sic), represented the interior of a ship, 
and showed no respect for the unities. Its numerous innovations 
provoked such violent disturbances in the audience that one 
person was killed and future representations had to be guarded 
by the police. Lemercier wrote four long and ambitious epic 
poems: Homer e , Alexandre (1801), V Atlantiade, ou la theogonie 
newtonienne (1812) and Mo'ise (1823), as well as an extraordinary 
Panhypocrisiade (1819-1832), a distinctly romantic production 
in twenty cantos, which has the sub-title Spectacle infernal du 
XVI e siecle. In it 16th-century history, with Charles V. and 
Francis I. as principal personages, is played out on an imaginary 
stage by demons in the intervals of their sufferings. Lemercier 
died on the 7th of June 1840 in Paris. 

LEMERY, NICOLAS (1645-1715), French chemist, was born at 
Rouen on the 17th of November 1645. After learning pharmacy 
in his native town he became a pupil of C. Glaser’s in Paris, and 
then went to Montpellier, where he began to lecture on chemistry. 
He next established a pharmacy in Paris, still continuing his 
lectures, but in 1683, being a Calvinist, he was obliged to retire 
to England. In the following year he returned to France, and 
turning Catholic in 1686 was able to reopen his shop and resume 
his lectures. He died in Paris on the 19th of June 1715. Lemery 
did not concern himself much with theoretical speculations, 
but holding chemistry to be a demonstrative science, confined 
himself to the straightforward exposition of facts and experiments. 
In consequence, his lecture-room was thronged with people 
of all sorts, anxious to hear a man who shunned the barren 
obscurities of the alchemists, and did not regard the quest of 
the philosopher’s stone and the elixir of life as the sole end of his 
science. Of his Corns de chymie (1675) he lived to see 13 editions, 
and for a century it maintained its reputation as a standard 
work. His other publications included Pharmacopee universelle 
(1697), Traite universel des drogues simples (1698), Traitt de 
Vantimoine (1707), together with a number of papers contributed 
to the French Academy, one of which offered a chemical and 
physical explanation of underground fires, earthquakes, lightning 
and thunder. He discovered that heat is evolved when iron 
filings and sulphur are rubbed together to a paste with water, 
and the artificial volcan de Lemery was produced by burying 
underground a considerable quantity of this mixture, which 
he regarded as a potent agent in the causation of volcanic 
action. 

His son Louis (1677-1743) was appointed physician at the 
Hotel Dieu in 1710, and became demonstrator of chemistry at 
the Jardin du Roi in 1731. He was the author of a Traite des 
aliments (1702), and of a Dissertation sur la nature des os (1704), 
as well as of a number of papers on chemical topics. 

LEMERY, a town of the province of Batangas, Luzon, Philip- 
pine Islands, on the Gulf of Balayan and the Pansipit river, 
opposite Taal (with which it is connected by a bridge), and 
about 50 m. S. of Manila. Pop. of the municipality (1903) 
11,150. It has a fine church and convent. Lemery is situated 
on a plain in a rich agricultural district, which produces rice, 
Indian corn, sugar and cotton, and in which horses and cattle 
are bred. It is also a port for coasting vessels, and has an 
important trade with various parts of the archipelago. Th<* 
language is Tagalog. 
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LEMGO, a town of Germany, in the principality of Lippe, 
in a broad and fertile plain, 9 m. N. from Detmold and on 
the railway Hameln-Lage. Pop. (1900) 8840. Its somewhat 
gloomy aspect, enhanced by the tortuous narrow lanes flanked 
by gabled houses of the 15th century, has gained for it among 
countryfolk the sobriquet of the “ Witches’ nest ” (H exen-Nest) . 
It is replete with interest for the antiquarian. It has four 
Evangelical churches, two' with curiously leaning, lead-covered 
spires; an old town-hall; a gymnasium; and several philan- 
thropic and religious institutions. Among the latter is the 
JungfraUenstift, of which a princess of the reigning house of 
Lippe-Detmold has always been lady superior since 1306. The 
chief industry of Lemgo is the manufacture of meerschaum 
pipes, which has attained here a high pitch of excellence;. other 
industries are weaving, brewing and the manufacture of leather 
and cigars. The town was a member of the Hanseatic league. 

LEMIERRE, ANTOINE MARIN (1733-1793), French drama- 
tist and poet, was born in Paris on the 12th of January 1733. 
His parents were poor, but Lemierre found a patron in the 
collector-general of taxes, Dupin, whose secretary he became. 
Lemierre gained his first success on the stage with Hypermnestre 
(1758); Teree (1761) and IdomenZe (1764) failed on account of 
the subjects. Artaxerce, modelled on Metastasio, and Guillaume 
Tett were- produced in 1766; other successful tragedies were 
La Veuve de Malabar (1770) and Barnavelt (1784). Lemierre 
revived Guillaume Tell in 1786 with enormous success. After 
the Revolution he professed great remorse for the production 
of a play inculcating revolutionary principles, and there is no 
doubt that the horror of the excesses he witnessed hastened his 
death, which took place on the 4th of July 1793. He had been 
admitted to the Academy in 1781. Lemierre published La 
Peinture (1769), based on a Latin poem by the abbe de Marsy, 
and a poem in six cantos, Les Fastes, ou les usages de VannCe 
(1779), an unsatisfactory imitation of Ovid’s Fasti. 

His CEuvres (1810) contain a notice of Lemierre by R. Perrin, and 
his CEuvres choisies (1811) one by F. Fayolle. 

LEMIRE, JULES AUGUSTE (1853- ), French priest and 

social reformer, was born at Vieux-Berquin (Nord) on the 23rd 
of April 1853. He was educated at the college of St Francis of 
Assisi, Hazebrouck, where he subsequently taught philosophy 
and rhetoric. In 1897 he was elected deputy for Hazebrouck 
aiid was returned unopposed at the elections of 1898, 1902 and 
1906. He organized a society called La Ligue du coin de ter re et 
du foyer, the object of which was to secure, at the expense of the 
state, a piece of land for every French family desirous of possess- 
ing one. The abbe Lemire sat in the chamber of deputies as a 
conservative republican and Christian Socialist. He protested 
in 1893 against the action of the Dupuy cabinet in closing the 
Bourse du Travail, characterizing it as the expression of “ a 
policy of disdain of the workers.” In December 1893 he was 
seriously injured by the bomb thrown by the anarchist Vaillant 
from the gallery of the chamber. 

LEMMING, the native name of a small Scandinavian rodent 
mammal Lemmus norvegicus (or L. lemmus ), belonging to the 
mouse tribe, or Muridae , and nearly related, especially in the 
structure of its cheek-teeth, to the voles. Specimens vary 
considerably in size and colour, but the usual length is about 
5 in., and the soft fur yellowish-brown, marked with spots of 
dark brown and black. It has a short, rounded head, obtuse 
muzzle, small bead-like eyes, and short rounded ears, nearly 
concealed by the fur. The tail is very short. The feet are small, 
each with five claws, those of the fore feet strongest, and fitted for 
scratching and digging. The usual habitat of lemmings is the 
high lands or fells of the great central mountain chain of Norway 
and Sweden, from the southern branches of the Langfjeldene 
in Christiansand stift to the North Cape and the Varangerfjord. 
South of the Arctic circle they are, under ordinary circumstances, 
confined to the plateaus covered with dwarf birch and juniper 
above the conifer-region, though in Tromso amt and in Finmarken 
they occur in all suitable localities down to the level of the sea. 
The nest, under a tussock of grass or a stone, is constructed of 
short dry straws, and usually lined with hair. The number of 
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young in each nest is generally five, sometimes only three 
occasionally seven or eight, and at least two broods are produced 
annually. Their food is entirely vegetable, especially grass roots 
and stalks, shoots of dwarf birch, reindeer lichens and mosses, 
in search of which they form, in winter, long galleries through the 
turf or under the snow. They are restless, courageous and 
pugnacious little animals. When suddenly disturbed, instead 
of trying to escape they sit upright, with their back against a 
stone, hissing and showing fight in a determined manner. 

The circumstance which has given popular interest to the 
lemming is that certain districts of the cultivated lands of Norway 
and Sweden, where in ordinary circumstances they are unknown, 
are, at uncertain intervals varying from five to twenty or more 
years, overrun by an army of these little creatures, which 
steadily and -slowly advance, always in the same direction, and 
regardless of all obstacles, swimming streams and even lakes of 
several miles in breadth, and committing considerable devasta- 
tion on their line of march by the quantity of food they consume. 
In their turn they are pursued and harassed by crowds of beasts 
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and birds of prey, as bears, wolves, foxes, dogs, wild cats, stoats, 
weasels, eagles, hawks and owls, and never spared by man; 
even domestic animals, as cattle, goats and reindeer, join in the 
destruction, stamping them to the ground with their feet, and 
even eating their bodies. Numbers also die from diseases 
produced apparently from overcrowding. None returns, and the 
onward march of the survivors never ceases until they reach the 
sea, into which they plunge, and swimming onwards in the same 
direction perish in the waves. These sudden appearances of vast 
bodies of lemmings, and their singular habit of persistently 
pursuing the same onward course of migration, have given rise 
to various speculations, from the ancient belief of the Norwegian 
peasants, shared by Olaus Magnus, that they fall down from the 
clouds, to the hypothesis that they are acting in obedience to 
an instinct inherited from ancient times, and still seeking the 
congenial home in the submerged Atlantis, to which their 
ancestors of the Miocene period were wont to resort when driven 
from their ordinary dwelling-places by crowding or scarcity of 
food. The principal facts regarding these migrations seem to be 
as follows. When any combination of circumstances has occa- 
sioned an increase of the numbers of the lemmings in their 
ordinary dwelling-places, impelled by the restless or migratory 
instinct possessed in a less developed degree by so many of their 
congeners, a movement takes place at the edge of the elevated 
plateau, and a migration towards the lower-lying land begins. 
The whole body moves forward slowly, always advancing in the 
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same general direction in which they originally started, but 
following more or less the course of the great valleys. They only 
travel by night; and, staying in congenial places for considerable 
periods, with unaccustomed abundance of provender, notwith- 
standing the destructive influences to which they are exposed, 
they multiply excessively during their journey, having families 
more numerous and frequent than in their usual homes. The 
progress may last from one to three years, according to the 
route taken, and the distance to be traversed until the sea-coast 
is reached, which in a country so surrounded by water as the 
Scandinavian peninsula must be the ultimate goal of such a 
journey. This may be either the Atlantic or the Gulf of Bothnia, 
according as the migration has commenced from the west or the 
east side of the central elevated plateau. Those that finally 
perish in the sea, committing what appears to be a voluntary 
suicide, are only acting under the same blind impulse which has 
led them previously to cross shallower pieces of water with safety. 

In Eastern Europe, Northern Asia and North America the group 
is represented by the allied L. obensis, and in Alaska, by L. 
nigripes ; while the circumpolar banded lemming, Dicrostonyx 
torquatus , which turns white in winter, represents a second genus 
taking its name from the double claws on one of the toes of the 
forefeet. 

For habits of lemmings, see R. Collett, Myodes lemmus, its habits 
and migrations in Norway (Christiania Videnskabs-Selskabs For- 
handlinger, 1895). 4 (W. H. F. ; R. L.*) 

LEMNISCATE (from Gr. NqpviaKos , ribbon), a quartic curve 
invented by Jacques Bernoulli ( Acta Eruditorum , 1694) and 
afterwards investigated by Giulio Carlo Fagnano, who gave its 
principal properties and applied it to effect the division of a 
quadrant into 2*2 m , 3*2 m and 5*2 m equal parts. Following 
Archimedes, Fagnano desired the curve to be engraved on his 
tombstone. The complete analytical treatment was first given 
by Leonhard Euler. The lemniscate of Bernoulli may be defined 
as the locus of a point which moves so that the product of its 
distances from two fixed points is constant and is equal to the 
square of half the distance between these points. It is therefore 
a particular form of Cassini’s oval (see Oval). Its cartesian 
equation, when the line joining the two fixed points is the axis 
of x and the middle point of this line is the origin, is ( x 2 + y 2 ) 2 = 
2a 2 (x 2 -y 2 ) and the polar equation is r 2 — 2a 2 cos 2 0 . The curve 
(fig. 1) consists of two loops symmetrically placed about the 
coordinate axes. The pedal equation is r 9 = a 2 p, which shows 
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that it is the first positive pedal of a rectangular hyperbola with 
regard to the centre. It is also the inverse of the same curve for 
the same point. It is the envelope of circles described on the 
central radii of an ellipse as diameters. The area of the complete 
curve is 2 a 2 , and the length of any arc may be expressed in the 
form f(i~x*)~^dx, an elliptic integral sometimes termed the 
lemniscatic integral. 

The name lemniscate is sometimes given to any crunodal quartic 
curve having only one real finite branch which is symmetric about 
the axis. Such curves are given by the equation x 2 —y 2 -ax 4 -{- 
bx 2 y 2 -\-cy 4 . If a be greater than b the curve resembles fig. 2 and 
is sometimes termed th e jishtail-lemniscate\ if a be less than b , the 
curve resembles fig. 

3. The same name 
is also given to the 
first positive pedal 
of any central conic. 

When the conic is a 
rectangular hyper- 
bola, the curve is Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 

the lemniscate of ^ 

Bernoulli previously described. 'The elliptic lemniscate has for its 
equation {x 2 +y 2 ) 2 . — a 2 x 2 fi-^ 2 y 2 or r 2 — a 2 cos 2 6-{-b 2 sin 2 0 (< a >b) . The 
centre is a conjugate point (or acnode). and the curve resembles 
fig. 4. The hyperbolic lemniscate has for its equation (x 2 -by 2 ) 2 = a 2 x 2 
— b 2 y 2 or r 2 — d 2 cos 2 0 — b 2 sin 2 0. In this case the centre is a crunode 
and the curve resembles fig. 5. These curves are instances of 
micursal bicircular quartics; 
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LEMNOS (mod. Limnos ), an island in the northern part of 
the Aegean Sea. The Italian form of the name, Stalimene, 
i.e » is ttjv A 7jfivov > is not used in the island itself, but is commonly 
employed in geographical works. The island, which belongs 
to Turkey, is of considerable size: Pliny says that the coast-line 
measured 112J Roman miles, and the area has been estimated 
at 150 sq. m. Great part is mountainous, but some very fertile 
valleys exist, to cultivate which 2000 yoke of oxen are 
employed. The hill-sides afford pasture for 20,000 sheep. No 
forests exist on the island; all wood is brought from the coast 
of Rumelia or from Thasos. A few mulberry and fruit trees 
grow, but no olives. The population is estimated by some 
as high as 27,0003 of whom 2000 are Turks and the rest Greeks, 
but other authorities doubt whether it reaches more than half 
this number. The chief towns are Kastro on the western coast, 
with a population of 4000 Greeks and 800 Turks, and Mudros on 
the southern coast. Kastro possesses an excellent harbour, and 
is the seat of all the trade carried on with the island. Greek, 
English and Dutch consuls or consular agents were formerly 
stationed there; but the whole trade is now in Greek hands. 
The archbishops of Lemnos and Ai Strati, a small neighbouring 
island with 2000 inhabitants, resides in Kastro. In ancient 
times the island was sacred to Hephaestus, who as the legend 
tells fell on Lemnos when his father Zeus hurled him headlong 
out of Olympus. This tale, as well as the name Aethaleia, 
sometimes applied to it, points to its volcanic character. It is 
said that fire occasionally blazed forth from Mosychlos, one of 
its mountains; and' Pausanias (viii. 33) relates that a small 
island called Chryse, off the Lemnian coast, was swallowed up 
by the sea. All volcanic action is now extinct. 

The most famous product of Lemnos is the medicinal earth, which 
is still used by the natives. At one time it was popular over western 
Europe under the name terra sigillata. This name, like the Gr. 
Krinvla (T^payis, is derived from the stamp impressed on each piece 
of the earth; in ancient times the stamp was the head of Artemis. 
The Turks now believe that a vase of ‘this earth destroys the effect 
of any poison drunk from it — a belief which the ancients attached 
rather to the earth from Cape Kolias in Attica. Galen went to see 
the digging up of this earth (see Kuhn, Medic. Gr. Opera , xii. 172 sq.) ; 
on one, day in each year a priestess performed the due ceremonies, 
and a waggon-load of earth was dug out. At the present time the 
day. selected is the 6th of August, the feast of Christ the Saviour. 
Both the Turkish hodja and the Greek priest are present to perform 
the necessary ceremonies ; the whole process takes place before 
daybreak. The earth is sold by apothecaries in stamped cubical 
blocks. The hill from which the earth is dug is a dry mound, void of 
vegetation, beside the village of Kotschinos, and about two hours 
from the site of Hephaestia. The earth was considered in ancient 
| times a cure for old festering, wounds, and for the bite of poisonous 
I snakes. 

The name Lemnos is said by Hecataeus ( ap . Steph. Byz.) to 
have been a title of Cybele among the Thracians, and the earliest 
inhabitants are said to have been a Thracian tribe, called by 
the Greeks Sinties, i.e. “ the robbers.” According to a famous 
legend the women were all deserted by their husbands, and in 
revenge murdered every man on the island . F rom this barbarous 
act, the expression Lemnian deeds, Arj^vta epya, became pro- 
verbial. The Argonauts landing soon after found only women 
in the island, ruled over by Hypsipyle, daughter of the old king 
Thoas. From the Argonauts and the Lemnian women were 
descended the race called Minyae, whose king Euneus, son ..of 
Jason and Hypsipyle, sent wine and provisions to the Greeks 
at Troy. The Minyae were expelled by a Pelasgian tribe who 
came from Attica. The historical element underlying , these 
traditions is probably that the original Thracian people were 
gradually brought into: communication with the Greeks as 
navigation began to unite the scattered islands of the Aegean 
(see Jason); the Thracian inhabitants were barbarians in 
comparison with the Greek mariners. The worship of Cybele 
was characteristic of Thrace, whither it spread from Asia Minor 
at a very early period, and it deserves notice that Hypsipyle 
and Myriria (the name of one of the chief towns) are Amazon 
names, which are always connected with Asiatic Cybele- worship. 
Coming down to a better authenticated period, we find that 
Lemnos was conquered by Otanes, one of the generals of Darius 
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Hystaspis; but was soon reconquered by Miltiades, the tyrant 
Of the Thracian Chersonese. Miltiades afterwards returned to 
Athens/ and Lemnos continued an Athenian possession till the 
Macedonian empire absorbed it. On the vicissitudes of its 
history in the 3rd century b.c. see Kohler in Mittheil. Inst. 
Athen. i. 261 The Romans declared it free in 197 B.c., but 
gave it over in 166 to Athens, which retained nominal possession 
of it till the whole of Greece was made a Roman province. A 
colony of Attic cleruchs was established by Pericles, and many 
inscriptions on the islaiid relate to Athenians After the division 
of the empire, Lemnos passed under the Byzantine emperors; 
it shared in the vicissitudes of the eastern provinces, being 
alternately in the power of Greeks, Italians and Turks, till 
finally the Turkish sultans became supreme in the Aegean. 
In 1476 the Venetians successfully defended Kotschinos against 
a Turkish siege; but in 1657 Kastro was captured by the Turks 
from the Venetians after a siege of sixty- three days. Kastro 
was again besieged by the Russians in 1770. 

Homer speaks as if there were one town in the island called 
Lemnos, but in historical times there was no such place. There 
were two towns, Myrina, now Kastro, and Hephaestia. The 
latter was the chief town; its coins are found in considerable 
number, the types being sometimes the Athenian goddess and 
her owl, sometimes native religious symbols, the caps of the 
Dioscuri, Apollo, &c. Few coins of Myrina are known. They 
belong to the period of Attic occupation, and bear Athenian 
types. A few coins are also known which bear the name, not 
of either city, but of the whole island. Cpnze was the first to 
discover the site of Hephaestia, at a deserted place named 
Palaeokastro on the east coast. It had once a splendid harbour, 
which is now filled up. Its situation on the east explains why 
Miltiades attacked it first when he came from the Chersonese. 
It surrendered at once, whereas Myrina, with its very strong 
citadel built on a perpendicular rock, sustained a siege. It 
is said that the shadow of Mount Athos fell at sunset on a bronze 
cow in the agora of Myrina. Pliny says that Athos was 87 m.. j 
to the north-west; but the real distance is about 40 English 
miles. One legend localized in Lemnos still requires notice. 
Philoctetes was left there by the Greeks on their way to Troy; 
and there he suffered ten years’ agony from his wounded foot, 
until Ulysses and Neoptolemus induced him to accompany them 
to Troy. He is said by Sophocles to have lived beside Mount 
Hermaeus, which Aeschylus (A gam. 262) makes one of the 
beacon points to flash the news of Troy’s downfall home to 
Argos. 

See Rhode, Res Lemnicae ; Conze, Reise auf den Inselndes Thrab 
ischen Mteres (from which the above-mentioned facts about the 
present state of the island are taken); also Hunt in Walpole’s 
Travels; Belon du Mans, Observations de plusieurs singularitez, 
&c. ; Finlay, Greece under the Romans; von 'Hammer, Gesch. des 
Osman . Reiches *, Gott. Gel. Anz. (1837). The chief references in 
ancient . writers are Iliad i. 593, v. 138, xiv. 229, &c. ; Herod. 
i v. 145; Str. pp. 124, 330; Plin. iv. 23, xxxvi. 13. 

LEMOINNE, JOHN &MILE (1815-1892), French journalist, 
was born of French parents, in London, on the 17 th of October 
1815. He was educated first at an English school and then in 
France. In 1840 he began writing for the Journal des dibats, 
on English and other foreign questions, and Under the empire 
he held up to admiration the free institutions of England by 
contrast with imperial methods. After 1871 he supported 
Thiers, but his sympathies rather tended towards a liberalized 
monarchy, until the comte de Chambord’s policy made such a 
.development an impossibility, and he then ranged himself with 
the moderate Republicans. In 1875 Lemoinne was elected to 
the'French Academy, and in 1880 he was nominated a life senator. 
Distinguished though he was for a re&l knowledge of England 
among the French journalists who wrote on foreign affairs, his 
tone towards English policy greatly changed in later days, 
and though he never shared the extreme: French bitterness 
against England as regards Egypt, he maintained a critical 
attitude which served to stimulate French Anglophobia. He 
was a frequent contributor to the Revue des deux mondes , 
and published several books, the best known of which is his 


' Etudes critiques et biographiques (1862). He died in Paris on 
the 14th of December 1892. 

LEMON, MARK (1809-1870), editor of Punch , was born in 
London on the 30th of November 1809. He had a natural talent 
for journalism and the stage, and, at twenty-six, retired from less 
congenial business to devote himself to the writing of plays. 
More than sixty of his melodramas, operettas and comedies were 
produced in London. At the same time he contributed to a 
variety of magazines and newspapers, and founded and edited 
the Field. In 1841 Lemon and Henry Mayhew conceived the 
idea of a humorous weekly paper to be called Punch , and when 
the first number was issued, in July 1841, were joint-editors and, 
with the printer and engraver, equal owners. The paper was' 
for some time unsuccessful, Lemon keeping it alive out of the 
profits of his plays. On the sale of Punch Lemon became sole 
editor for the new proprietors, and it remained under his control 
until his death, achieving remarkable popularity and influence. 

! Lemon was an actor of ability, a pleasing lecturer and a success- 
ful impersonator of Shakespearian characters. He also wrote 
a host of novelettes and lyrics, over a hundred songs, a few 
three- volume novels, several Christmas fairy tales and a volume 
of jests. He died at Crawley, Sussex, on the 23rd of May 1870. 

LEMON, the fruit (A Citrus Limonum, which is regarded by 
some botanists as a variety of Citrus medica . The wild stock of 
the lemon tree is said to be a native of the valleys of Kumaon 
and Sikkim in the North-West provinces of India, ascending 
to a height of 4000 ft., and occurring under several forms. Sir 
George Watt ( Dictionary of Economic Products of India, ii. 352) 
regards the wild plants as wild forms of the lime or citron and 
considers it highly probable that the wild form of the lemon has 
not yet been discovered. * 

The lemon seems to have been unknown to the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, and to have been introduced by the Arabs 



Fioi I. — Lemon — Citrus Limonum. 

1, Flowering shoot. 3, Fruit. 

2, Flower -with two petals and . 4, Same cut across. 

two bundles of stamens re- 5, Seed. 

moved ; slightly enlarged. 6, Same cut lengthwise. 

into Spain between the ; 1.2th and 13th centuries. In 1494 the 
fruit was cultivated in the Azores, and largely shipped to, England, 
but since 1838 the exportation has ceased. As a cultivated plant 
the lemon is now met with throughout the Mediterranean region, 
in Spain and Portugal, in California and Florida, and in almost 
all tropical and subtropical countries. Like the apple and pear, 
it varies exceedingly under cultivation. Risso and Poiteau 
enumerate forty-seven varieties of this fruit, although they 
maintain as distinct the sweet lime, C. Limetta, with eight 
varieties, and the sweet lemon, C. Lumia , with twelve varieties, 
which differ only in the fruit possessing an insipid instead of an 
acid juice. 

The lemon is more delicate than the orange, although, according 
to Humboldt, both require an annual mean temperature of 62° Fahr; 
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Unlike the orange, which presents a fine close head of deep green 
foliage, it forms a straggling bush, or small tree, io to 12 ft. high, 
with paler, more scattered leaves, and short angular branches with 
sharp spines in the axils. The flowers, which possess a sweet odour 
quite distinct from that of the orange, are in part hermaphrodite 
and in part unisexual, the outside of the corolla having a purplish 
hue. The fruit, which is usually crowned with a nipple, consists of 
an outer rind or peel, the surface of which is more or less rough 
from the convex oil receptacles imbedded in it, and of a white inner 
rind, which is spongy and nearly tasteless, the whole of the interior 
of the fruit being filled with soft parenchymatous tissue, divided 
into about ten to twelve compartments, each generally containing 
two or three seeds. The white inner rind varies much in thickness 
in different kinds, but is never so thick as in the citron. As lemons 
are much more profitable to grow than oranges, on account of their 
keeping properties, and from their being less liable to injury during 
voyages, the cultivation of the lemon is preferred in Italy wherever 
it will succeed. In damp valleys it is liable like the orange ( q.v .) 
to be attacked by a fungus sooty mould, the stem, leaves, and fruit 
becoming covered with a blackish dust. This is coincident with or 
subsequent to the attacks of a small oval brown insect, Chermes 
hesperidum. Trees not properly exposed to sunlight and air suffer 
most severely from these pests. Syringing with resin-wash or milk 
of lime when the young insects are hatched, and before they have 
fixed themselves to the plant, is a preventive. Since 1875 this fungoid 
disease has made great ravages in Sicily among the lemon and citron 
trees, especially around Catania and Messina. Heritte attributes 
the prevalence of the disease to the fact that the growers have 
induced an unnatural degree of fertility in the trees, permitting 
them to bear enormous crops year after year. This loss of vitality 
is in some measure met by grafting healthy scions of the lemon on 
the bitter orange, but trees so grafted do not bear fruit until they 
are eight or ten years old. 

The lemon tree is, exceedingly fruitful, a large one in Spain or 
Siciiy ripening as many as three thousand fruits in favourable 
seasons. In the south of Europe lemons are collected more or 
less during every month of the year, but in Sicily the chief 
harvest takes place frflm the end of October to 4 the end of 
December, those gathered during the last two months of the year 
being considered the best for keeping purposes. The fruit is 
gathered while still green. After collection the finest specimens 
are picked out and packed in cases, each containing about four 
hundred and twenty fruits, and also in boxes, three of which are 
equal to two cases, each lemon being separately packed in paper. 
The remainder, consisting of ill-shaped or unsound fruits, are 
reserved for the manufacture of essential oil and juice. The 
whole of the sound lemons are usually packed in boxes, but those 
which are not exported immediately are carefully picked over 
and the unsound ones removed before shipment. The exporta- 
tion is continued as required until April and May. The large 
lemons with a rougher rind, which appear in the London market 
in July and August, are grown at Sorrento near Naples, and are 
allowed to remain on the trees until ripe. 

Candied lemon peel is usually made in England from a larger 
variety of the lemon cultivated in Sicily on higher ground than 
the common kind, from which it is distinguished by its thicker 
rind ‘and larger size. This kind, known as the Spadaforese 
lemon, is also allowed to remain on the trees until ripe, and when 
gathered the fruit is cut in half longitudinally and pickled in 
brine, before being exported in casks. Before candying the 
lemons are soaked in fresh water to remove the salt. Citrons 
are also exported from Sicily in the same way, 'but these are 
about six times as expensive as lemons, and a comparatively 
small quantity is shipped. Besides those exported from Messina 
and Palermo, lemons are also imported into England to a less 
extent from the Riviera of Genoa, and from Malaga in Spain, 
the latter being the most esteemed. Of the numerous varieties 
the wax lemon, the imperial lemon and the Gaeta lemon are 
considered to be the best. Lemons are also extensively grown 
in California and Florida. 

Lemons of ordinary size contain about 2 oz. of juice, of specific 
gravity 1-039-1 -046, yielding on an average 32-5 to 42-53 grains of 
citric acid per oz. The amount of this acid, according to Stoddart, 
varies in different seasons, decreasing in lemons kept from February 
to July, at first slowly and afterwards rapidly, until at the end of 
that period it is all split up into glucose and carbonic acid — the 
specific gravity of the juice being in February 1-046, in May 1-041 
and in July 1-027, while the fruit is hardly altered in appearance. 
It has been stated that lemons may be kept for some months with 
scarcely perceptible deterioration by varnishing them with an 


alcoholic solution of shellac — the coating thus formed being easily 
removed when the fruit is required for household use by gently 
kneading it in the hands. Besides citric acid, lemon juice contains 
3 to 4% of gum and sugar, albuminoid matters, malic acid and 
2-28% of inorganic salts. Cossa has determined that the ash of 
dried lemon juice contains 54 % of potash, besides 15 % of phosphoric 
acid. In the white portion of the peel (in common with other fruits 
of the genus) a bitter principle called hesperidin has been found. It 
is very slightly soluble in boiling water, but is soluble in dilute 
alcohol and in alkaline solutions, which it soon turns of a yellow or 
reddish colour. It is also darkened by tincture of perchloride of 
iron. Another substance named lemonin , crystallizing in lustrous 
plates, was discovered in 1879 by Palerno and Aglialoro in the seeds, 
in which it is present in very small quantity, 15,000 grains of seed 
yielding only 80 grains of it. It differs from hesperidin in dissolving 
in potash without alteration. It melts at 275 0 F. 

The simplest method of preserving lemon juice in small quantities 
for medicinal or domestic use is to keep it covered with a layer of 
olive or almond oil in a closed vessel furnished with a glass tap, by 
which the clear liquid may be drawn off as required. Lemon juice 
is largely used on shipboard as a preventive of scurvy. By the 
Merchant Shipping Act 1867 every British ship going to other 
countries where lemon or lime juice cannot be obtained was required 
to take sufficient to give 1 oz. to every member of the crew daily. 
Of this juice it requires about 13,000 lemons to yield 1 pipe (108 
gallons). Sicilian juice in November yields about 9 oz. of crude 
citric acid per gallon, but only 6 oz. if the fruit is collected in April. 
The crude juice was formerly exported to England, and was often 
adulterated with sea-water, but is now almost entirely replaced by 
lime juice. A concentrated lemon juice for the manufacture of 
citric acid is prepared in considerable quantities, chiefly at Messina 
and Palermo, by boiling down the crude juice in copper vessels 
over an open fire until its specific gravity is about 1-239, seven to 
ten pipes of raw making only one of concentrated lemon juice. 
“ Lemon juice ” for use on shipboard is prepared also from the 
fruits of limes and Be'rgamot oranges. It is said to be sometimes 
adulterated with sulphuric acid on arrival in England. 

The lemon used in medicine is described in the British pharma- 
copoeia as being the fruit of Citrus medica , var. Limonum. The 
preparations of lemon peel are of small importance. From the 
fresh peel is obtained the oleum limonis (dose §-3 minims), which 
has the characters of its class. It contains a terpene known as 
citrene or limonene, which also Occurs in orange peel: and citral, 
the aldehyde of geraniol, which is the chief constituent of oil of 
roses. Of much importance is the succus limonis or lemon juice, I 
oz. of which contains about 40 grains of free citric ,acid, besides 
the citrate of potassium (-25 %) and malic acid, free and combined. 
Ten per cent, of alcohol must be added to lemon juice if it is to be 
kept. From it are prepared the syrupus limonis (dose §-2 drachms), 
which consists of sugar, lemon juice and an alcoholic extract of 
lemon peel, and also citric acid itself. Lemon juice is practically 
impure citric acid (q.v.). 

Essence or Essential Oil of Lemon. — The essential oil contained in 
the rind of the lemon occurs in commerce as a distinct article. It 
is manufactured chiefly in Sicily, at Reggio in Calabria, and at 
Mentone and Nice in France. The small and irregularly shaped 
fruits are ejm ployed while still green, in which state the yield of oil 
is greater than when they are quite ripe. In Sicily and Calabria 
the oil is extracted in November and December as follows. A 
workman cuts three longitudinal slices off each lemon, leaving a 
three-cornered central core having a small portion of rind at the apex 
and base. These pieces are then divided transversely and cast on one 
side, and the strips of peel are thrown in another place. Next day 
the pieces of peel are deprived of their oil by pressing four or five 
times successively the outer surface of the peel (zest or flavedo) bent 
into a convex shape, against a flat sponge held in the palm of the 
left hand and wrapped round the forefinger. The oil vesicles in 
the rind, which are ruptured more easily in the fresh fruit than in 
the, state in which lemons are imported, yield up their oil to the 
sponge, which when saturated is squeezed into an earthen vessel 
furnished with a spout and capable of holding about three pints. 
After a time the oil separates from the watery liquid which accom- 
panies it, and is then decanted. By this process four hundred fruits 
yield 9 to 14 oz. of essence. The prisms of pulp are afterwards 
expressed to obtain lemon juice, and then distilled to obtain the 
small quantity of volatile. oil they contain. At Mentone and Nice 
a different process is adopted. The lemons are placed in an ecuelle 
d piquer, a shallow basin of pewter about 8J in. in diameter, having 
a lip for pouring on one side and a closed tube at the bottom about 
5 in. long and 1 in. in diameter. A number of stout brass pins stand 
up about half an inch from the bottom of the vessel. The workman 
rubs a lemon over these pins, which rupture the oil vesicles, and the 
oil Collects in the tube, which when it becomes full is emptied into 
another vessel that it may separate from the aqueous liquid mixed 
with it. When filtered it is known as Essence de citron au zeste , or, 
in the English market, as perfumers’ essence of lemon, inferior 
qualities being distinguished as druggists’ essence of lemon. An 
additional product is obtained by immersing the scarified lemons in 
warm water and separating the oil which floats off. Essence de 
citron distillee is obtained by rubbing the surface of fresh lemons 
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(or of those which have been submitted to the action of the ecuelle 
& piqutr) on a coarse grater of tinned iron, and distilling the grated 
peel. The oil so obtained is colourless, and of inferior fragrance, 
and is sold at a lower price, while that obtained by the cold processes 
has a yellow colour and powerful odour. 

Essence of lemon is chiefly brought from Messina and Palermo 
packed in copper bottles holding 25 to 50 kilogrammes or more, and 
sometimes in tinned bottles of smaller size. It is said to be rarely 
found in a state of purity in commerce, almost all that comes into 
the market being diluted with the cheaper distilled oil. This fact 
may be considered as proved by the price at which the essence of 
lemon is sold in England, this being less than it costs the manu- 
facturer to make it. When long kept the essence deposits a white 
greasy stearoptene, apparently identical with the bergaptene 
obtained from the essential oil of the Bergamot orange. The chief 
constituent of oil of lemon is the terpene, CioHi 6 , boiling at 348°*8 
Fahr., which, like oil of turpentine, readily yields crystals of terpin, 
CioHi630H2t but differs in^ yielding the crystalline compound, 
C 10 H 18 -I- 2 CI, oil of turpentine forming one having the formula 
CioHi6-f”HCl. Oil of lemons also contains, according to Tilden, 
another hydrocarbon, C10H16, boiling at 3*20° Fahr., a small amount 
of cymene , and a compound acetic ether, C2H 3 0-CioHi70. The 
natural essence of lemon not being wholly soluble in rectified spirit 
of wine, an essence for culinary purposes is sometimes prepared by 
digesting 6 oz of lemon peel in one pint of pure alcohol of 95 %, and,- 
when the rind has become brittle, which takes place in about two 
and a half hours, powdering it and percolating -the alcohol through 
it This article is known as “ lemon flavour.” 

The name lemon is also applied to some other fruits. The Java 
lemon is the fruit of Citrus javanica, the pear lemon of a variety 
of C. Limetta , and the pearl lemon of C. Margarita. The fruit of 
a passion-flower, Passiflora laurifolia, is sometimes known as the 
water-lemon, and that of a Berberidaceous plant, Podophyllum 
peltatum , as the wild lemon. In France and Germany the lemon 
is known as the citron, and hence much confusion arises concern- 
ing the fruits referred to in different works. The essential oil 
known as oil of cedrat is usually a factitious article instead of 
being prepared, as its name implies, from the citron (Vr.c6dratier). 
An essential oil is also prepared from C. Lumia , at Squillace in 
Calabria, and has an odour like that of Bergamot but less 
powerful. 1 

The sour lime is Citrus acida , generally regarded as a var. 
{acida) of C. medica. It is a native of India, ascending to about 
4000 ft. in the mountains, and occurring as a small, much -branched 
thorny bush. The small flowers are white or tinged with pink 



Fig. 2. — Lime — Citrus medica , var. acida. 


1, Flowering shoot. 5, Seed cut lengthwise. 

2, Fruit. 6, Seed cut transversely. 

3, Same cut transversely. 7, Superficial view of portion of 

4, Seed. rind showing oil glands. 

on the outside; the fruit is small and generally round, with a thin, 
light green or lemon-yellow bitter rind, and a very sour, somewhat 
bitter juicy pulp. It is extensively cultivated throughout the 
West Indies, especially in Dominica, Montserrat and Jamaica, 
the approximate annual value of the exports from these islands 
being respectively £45,000, £6000 and £6000. The plants are 
grown from seed, in nurseries and planted out about 200 to the 


acre. They begin to bear from about the third year, but full 
crops are not produced until the trees are six or seven years old. 
The ripe yellow fruit is gathered as it falls. The fruit is bruised 
by hand in a funnel-shaped vessel known as an ecuelle , with a 
hollow stem; by rolling the fruit on a number of points on the 
side of the funnel the oil cells in the rind are broken and the oil 
collects in the hollow stem— this is the essential oil or essence of 
limes. The fruits are then taken to the mill, sorted, washed and 
passed through rollers and exposed to two squeezings. Two-thirds 
of the juice is expressed by the first squeezing, is strained at 
once, done up in puncheons and exported as raw juice. The pro- 
duct of the second squeezing, together with the juice extracted 
by a subsequent squeezing in a press, is strained and evaporated 
down to make concentrated juice; ten gallons of* the raw juice 
yield one gallon of the concentrated juice. The raw juice is 
used for preparations of lime juice cordial, the concentrated for 
manufactures of citric acid. 

On some estates citrate of lime is now manufactured in place of 
concentrated acid. Distilled oil of limes is prepared by distilling 
the juice, but its value is low in comparison with the expressed oil 
obtained by hand as described above. Green limes and pickled 
limes preserved in brine are largely exported to the United States,, 
and more recently green limes have been exported to the United 
Kingdom. Limalade.or preserved limes is an excellent substitute 
for marmalade. A spineless^ f orm of the lime appeared as a sport in 
Dominica in 1892, and is ‘now grown there and elsewhere on a 
commercial scale. A form with seedless fruits has also recently been 
obtained in Dominica and Trinidad independently. The young 
leaves of the lime are used for perfuming the water in finger-glasses, 
a few being placed in the water and bruised before use. 

LEMONNIER, ANTOINE LOUIS CAMILLE (1844- ), 

Belgian poet, was born at Ixelles, Brussels, on the 24th of March 
1844. He studied law, and then took a clerkship in a government 
office, which he resigned after three years. Lemonnier inherited 
Flemish blood from both parents, and with it the animal force 
and pictorial energy of the Flemish temperament. He published 
a Salon de Bruxelles in 1863, and again in 1866. His early friend- 
ships were chiefly with artists; and he wrote art criticisms 
with recognized discernment. Taking a house in the hills near 
Namur, he devoted himself to sport, and developed the intimate 
sympathy with nature which informs his best work. Nos 
Flamands (1869) and Croquis d’aulomne (1870) date from this 
time. Paris- Berlin (1870), a pamphlet pleading the cause of 
France, and full of the author’s horror of war, had a great 
success. His capacity as a novelist, in the fresh, humorous 
description of peasant life, was revealed in Un Coin de village 
(1879) . In UnMdle (1881) he achieved a different kind of success. 
It deals with the amours of a poacher and a farmer’s daughter, 
with the forest as a background. Cachapres, the poacher, 
seems the very embodiment of the wild life around him. The 
rejection of Un Mdle by the judges for the quinquennial prize 
of literature in 1883 made Lemonnier the centre of a school, 
inaugurated at a banquet given in his honour on the 27th of May 
1883, Le Mort (1882), which describes the remorse of two 
peasants for a murder they have committed, is a masterpiece 
in its vivid representation of terror. It was remodelled as a 
tragedy in five acts (Paris, 1899) by its author. Ceux de la 
glebe (1889), dedicated to the “ children of the soil,” was written 
in 1885. He turned aside from local subjects for some time to 
produce a series of psychological novels, books of art criticism, 
&c., of considerable value, but assimilating more closely to 
French contemporary literature. The most striking of his 
later novels are: UHysterique (1885); Happe-chair (1886), 
often compared with Zola’s Germinal ; Le Possede (1890); 
La Fin des bourgeois (1892); V Arche, journal Pune maman 
(1894), a q.uiet book, quite different from his usual work; La 
Faute de Mme Charvet (1895) ; V Homme en amour (1897); and, 
with a return to Flemish subjects, Le Vent dans les moulins 
(1901); Petit Homme de Dieu (1902), and Comme va le ruissedu 
(1903). In 1888 Lemonnier was prosecuted in Paris for offending 
against public morals by a story in Gil Bias , and was condemned 
to a fine. In a later prosecution at Brussels he was defended 
by Edmond Picard, and acquitted; and he was arraigned for 
a third time, at Bruges, for his Homme en amour , but again 
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acquitted. He represents his own case in Les Deux consciences 
(1902). Utle vierge (1897) was the first of a trilogy to be called 
La Legende de la vie, which was to trace, under the fortunes of 
the hero, the pilgrimage of man through sorrow and sacrifice to 
the conception of the divinity within him. In Adam et Eve 
(1899), and Au Cceur frais de la for tt (1900), he preached the 
return to nature as the salvation not only of the individual but 
Of the community. Among his other more important works 
are G. Courbet , et ses oeuvres (1878); UHistoire des Beaux- Arts 
en Belgique 1830-1887 (1887); En Allemagne (1888), dealing 
especially with the Pinakothek at Munich; La Belgique (1888), 
an elaborate descriptive work with many illustrations; La 
Vie beige (1905) ; and Alfred Stevens et son oeuvre (1906). 

Lemonnier spent much time in Paris, and was one of the early 
contributors to the M er cur e de France, He began to write at a 
time when Belgian letters lacked style; and with much toil, and 
some initial extravagances, he created a medium for the expression 
of his ideas. He explained something of the process in a preface 
contributed to Gustave Abel’s Labeur de la prose (1902). His 
prose is magnificent and sonorous, but abounds in neologisms 
and strange metaphors. 

See the Revue de Belgique (15th February 1903), which contains 
the syllabus of a series of lectures on Lemonnier by Edmond Picard, 
a bibliography of his works, and appreciations by various writers. 

LEMONNIER, PIERRE CHARLES (1715-1799), French 
astronomer, was born on the 23rd of November 1715 in Paris, 
where his father was professor of philosophy at the college 
d’Harcourt. His first recorded observation was made before 
he was sixteen, and the presentation of an elaborate lunar map 
procured for him admission to the Academy, on the 21st of 
April 1736, at the early age of twenty. He was chosen in the 
same year to accompany P. L. Maupertuis and Alexis Clairault 
on their geode tical expedition to Lapland. In 1738, shortly 
after his return, he explained, in a memoir read before the 
Academy, the advantages of J. Flamsteed’s mode of determining 
right ascensions. His persistent recommendation, in fact, 
of English methods and instruments contributed effectively 
to the reform of French practical astronomy, and constituted 
the most eminent of his services to science. He corresponded 
with J. Bradley, was the first to represent the effects of nutation 
in the solar tables, and introduced, in 1741, the use of the transit- 
instrument at the Paris observatory. He visited England in 
1748, and, in company with the earl of Morton and James Short 
the optician, continued his journey to Scotland, where he observed 
tne annular eclipse of July 25. The liberality of Louis XV., in 
whose favour he stood high, furnished him with the means of 
procuring the best instruments, many of them by English 
makers. Amongst the fruits of his industry may be mentioned 
a laborious investigation of the disturbances of Jupiter by 
Saturn, the results of which were employed and confirmed by 
L. Euler in his prize essay of 1748; a series of lunar observations 
extending over fifty years; some interesting researches in 
terrestrial magnetism and atmospheric electricity, in the latter 
of which he detected a regular diurnal period; and the determina- 
tion of the places of a great number of stars, including twelve 
separate observations of Uranus, between 1765 and its discovery 
as a planet. In his lectures at the college de France he first 
publicly^ expounded the analytical theory of gravitation, and 
his timely patronage secured the services of J. J. Lalande for 
astronomy. His temper was irritable, and his hasty utterances 
exposed him to retorts which he did not readily forgive. Against 
Lalande, owing to some trifling pique, he closed his doors “ during 
an entire revolution of the moon’s nodes.” His career was arrested 
by paralysis late in 1791, and a repetition of the stroke terminated 
his life. He died at H6ril near Bayeux on the 31st of May 1799. 
By his marriage with Mademoiselle de Cussy he left three 
daughters, one of whom became the wife of J. L. Lagrange. 
He was admitted in 1739 to the Royal Society, and was one of 
the one hundred and forty-four original members of the Institute. 

He wrote Histoire celeste (1741); Theorie des cometes (1743), a 
translation, with additions of Halley’s Synopsis', Institutions 
astronomiques (1746), an improved translation of J. Keill’s text- 
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book; Nouveau zodiaque (1755); Observations de la lune, du soleil, 
et des etoiles fixes (1751-1775) ; Lois du magnetisme (1 776-1 77^), &c. 

See J. J. Lalande, Bibl. astr ., p. 819 (also in the Journal des 
savants for 1801); F. X. von Zach, Allgemeine geog. Ephemeriden 
iii. 625; J. S. Bailly, Hist, de I'astr. moderne, iii. ; J. B. J. Delambre. 
Hist, de Vastr. au XVI I I e . siecle, p. 179; J. Madler, Geschichte de? 
Himmelskunde , ii. 6; R. Wolf, Geschichte der Astronomic, p. 480. 

LEMOYNE, JEAN BAPTISTE (1704-1778), French sculptor, 
was the pupil of his father, Jean Louis Lemoyne, and of Robert 
le Lorrain. He was a great figure in his day, around, whose 
modest and kindly personality there waged opposing storms of 
denunciation and applause. Although his disregard of the 
classic tradition and of the essentials of dignified sculpture, 
as well as his lack of firmness and of intellectual grasp of the 
larger principles of his art> lay him open to stringent criticism, de 
Clarac’s charge that he had delivered a mortal blow at sculpture 
is altogether exaggerated. Lemoyne’s more important works 
have for the most part been destroyed or have disappeared. 
The equestrian statue of “ Louis XV.” for the military school, 
and the composition of “ Mignard’s daughter, Mme Feuquieres, 
kneeling before her father’s bust ” (which bust was from the 
hand of Coysevox) were subjected to the violence by which 
Bouchardon’s equestrian monument of Louis XIV. (q.v.) was 
destroyed. The panels only have been preserved. In his 
busts evidence of his riotous and florid imagination to a great 
extent disappears, and we have a remarkable series of important 
portraits, of which those of women are perhaps the best. Among 
Lemoyne’s leading achievements in this class are “ Fontenelle ” 
(at Versailles), “ Voltaire,” “ Latour ” (all of 1748), “ Due de 
la Valiere ” (Versailles), “ Comte de St Florentin,” and 
“ Crebillon ” (Dijon Museum); “Mile' Chiron” and “Mile 
Dangeville,” both produced in 1761 and both at the Theatre 
Fran^ais in Paris, and “ Mme de Pompadour,” the work of 
the same year. Of the Pompadour he also executed a statue 
in the costume of a nymph, very delicate and playful in its 
air of grace. Lemoyne was perhaps most successful in his 
training of pupils, one of the leaders of whom was Falconnet. 

LEMPRIERE, JOHN ( c . 1765-1824), English classical scholar, 
was born in Jersey, and educated at Winchester and Pembroke 
College, Oxford. He is chiefly known for his Bibliotheca Classica 
or Classical Dictionary (1788), which, edited by various later 
scholars, long remained a readable if not very trustworthy 
reference book in mythology and classical history. In 1792, after 
holding other scholastic posts, he was appointed to the head- 
mastership of Abingdon grammar school, and later became the 
vicar of that parish. While occupying this living, he published a 
U niversal Biography of Eminent Persons in all Ages and Countries 
(1808). In 1809 he succeeded to the head-mastership of Exeter 
free grammar school. On retiring from this, in consequence of 
a disagreement with the trustees, he was given the living of Meetli 
in Devonshire, which, together with that of Newton Petrock f 
he held till his death in London on the 1st of February 1824. 

LEMUR (from Lat. lemures , “ ghosts ”), the name applies! 
by Linnaeus to certain peculiar Malagasy representatives of the 
order Primates ( q.v .) which do not come under the designation 
of either monkeys or apes, and, with allied animals from the same 
island and tropical Asia and Africa, constitute the sub-order 
Prosimiae , or Lemuroidea, the characteristics of which are given 
in the article just mentioned. The typical lemurs include species 
like Lemur mongoz and L. catta , but the English name “ lemur ” 
is often taken to include all the members of the sub-order, 
although the aberrant forms are often, conveniently termed 
“ Jemuroids.” All the Malagasy lemurs, which agree in the 
structure of the internal ear, are now included in the family 
Lemuridae, confined to Madagascar and the Comoro Islands, 
which comprises the great majority of the group. The other 
families are the Nycticebidae , common to tropical Asia and 
Africa, and the Tarsiidae, restricted to the Malay countries. In 
the more typical Lemuridae there are two pairs of upper incisor 
teeth, separated by a gap in the middle line; the premolars may 
be either two or three, but the molars, as in the lower jaw, are 
always three on each side. In the lower jaw the incisors and 
canines are directed straight forwards, and are of small size 
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and nearly similar form; the function of the canine being 
discharged by the first premolar, which is larger than the 
other teeth of the same series. With the exception of the 
second toe of the hind-foot, the digits have well-formed, 
flattened nails as in the majority of monkeys. In the members 
of the typical genus Lemur , as well as in the allied Hapalemur 
and Lepidolemur, none of the toes or fingers are connected 
by webs, and all have the. hind-limbs of moderate length, 
and the tail long. The maximum number of teeth is 36, there 
being typically two pairs of incisors and three of premolars 
in each jaw. In habits some of the species are nocturnal and 
others diurnal; but all subsist on a mixed, diet, which includes 
birds, reptiles, eggs, insects and fruits. Most are arboreal, but 
the ring-tailed lemur (X. catta) often dwells among rocks. The 
species of the genus Lemur are diurnal, and may be recognized 
by the length of the muzzle, and the large, tufted ears. In some 
cases, as in the black lemur {L. macaco) the two sexes are differ- 
ently coloured; but in others, especially the ruffed lemur (L. 
varius ), there is much individual variation in this respect, 
scarcely any two being alike. The gentle lemurs {Hapalemur) 
have a rounder head, with smaller ears and a shorter muzzle, 
and also a bare patch covered with spines on the fore-arm. 
The sportive lemurs {Lepidolemur) are smaller than the typical 
species of Lemur , and the adults generally lose their upper 
incisors. The head is short and conical, the ears large, round 
and mostly bare, and the tail shorter than the body. Like 
the gentle lemurs they are nocturnal. (See Avahi, Aye- Aye, 
Galago, Indri, Loris, Potto, Sifaka and Tarsier.) (R. L.*) 

LENA, a river of Siberia, rising in the Baikal Mountains, 
on the W. side of Lake Baikal, in 54 0 io'-N. and 107° 55' E. 
Wheeling round by the S., it describes a semicircle, then flows 
N.N.E. and N.E., being joined by the Kirenga and the Vitim, 
both from the right; from 113 0 E. it flows E.N.E as far as 
Yakutsk (62° N., 127 0 40' E.), where it enters the lowlands, after 
being joined by the Olekma, also from the right. From Yakutsk 
it goes N. until joined by its right-hand affluent the Aldan, which 
deflects it to the north-west; then, after receiving its most 
important, left-hand tributary, the 5 Vilyui, it makes its way 
nearly due N. to the: Nordenskjold Sea, a division of the Arctic, 
disemboguing S.W. of the New Siberian Islands by a delta 
10,800 sq. m. in area, and traversed by seven principal branches, 
the most important being Bylov, farthest east. The total 
length of the river is estimated at 2860 m. The delta arms 
sometimes remain blocked with ice the whole year round. At 
Yakutsk navigation is generally practicable from the middle of 
May to the end of October, and at Kirensk, at the confluence of 
the Lena and the Kirenga, from the beginning of May to about 
the same- time. Between these two towns there is during the 
season; regular steamboat communication. The area of the river 
basin is calculated at 895,500 sq. m. Gold is washed out of the 
sands of the Vitim and the Olekma, and tusks of the mammoth 
are dug out of the delta. 

See G. W. Melville, In the Lena Delta (1885). 

LE NAIN, the name of three brothers, Louis, Antoine 
and Mathieu, who occupy a peculiar position in the history 
of French art. Although they figure amongst the original 
members of the French Academy, their works show no trace of 
the influences which prevailed when that body was founded. 
Their sober execution and choice of colour recall characteristics 
of the Spanish school, and when the world of Paris was busy 
with . mythological allegories, and the “ heroic deeds ” of the 
king, the three Le Nain devoted themselves chiefly to subjects 
of humble life such as “ Boys Playing Cards,” “ The 5 Forge,” 
or ■“ The Peasants’ Meal.” These three paintings are now in the 
Louvre; various others may be found in local collections, and 
some fine drawings may be seen in the British Museum; but the 
Le Nain signature is rare, and is never accompanied by initials 
which might enable us to distinguish the work of the brothers. 
Their lives are lost in obscurity; all that can be affirmed is that 
they were born at Laon in Picardy towards the close of the 16th 
century. About 1629 they went to Paris; in 1648 the three 
brothers were received into the Academy, and in the same year 
xvi, 14 


both Antoine and Louis died. Mathieu lived on till August 1677; 
he bore the title of chevalier, and painted many portraits. Mary 
of Medici and Mazarin were amongst. his sitters, but these works 
seem to have disappeared. 

See Champfleury, Essai sur la vie et V oeuvre des Le Nain (1850) , 
and Catalogue des tableaux des Le Nain (1861). 

LENAU, NIKOLAUS, the pseudonym of Nikolaus Franz 
Niembsch von Strehlenau (1802-1850), Austrian poet,' who 
was born at Csatad near Temesvar in Hungary, on the 15th of 
August 1802. His father, a government official, died at Budapest 
in 1807, leaving his children to the care of an affectionate, but 
jealous and somewhat hysterical, mother, who in 1811 married 
again. In 1819 the boy went to the university of Vienna; he 
subsequently studied Hungarian law at Pressburg arid then spent 
the best part of four years in qualifying himself in medicine. But 
he was unable to settle down to any profession. He had early 
begun to write' verses ; and the disposition . to . sentimental 
melancholy acquired from his mother, stimulated by love dis- 
appointments and by the prevailing fashion of the romantic 
school of poetry, settled into gloom after his mother’s death in 
1829. Soon afterwards a legacy from his grandmother enabled 
him to devote himself wholly to poetry. His first published 
poems appeared in 1827, in J. G. Seidl’s Aurora . In 1831 he 
went to Stuttgart, where he published a volume of Gedichto 
(1832) dedicated to the Swabian poet Gustav Schwab. Hefe he 
also made the acquaintance of Uhland, Justinus Kerner, Karl 
Mayer 1 and others; but his restless spirit longed for change, 
and he determined to seek for peace and freedom in America. 
In October 1832 he landed at Baltimore and settled on a home- 
stead in Ohio. But the reality of life in “ the primeval forest ” 
fell lamentably short of the ideal he had pictured; he disliked 
the Americans with their eternal “ English lisping of dollars ’* 
(englisches Taler gelispel); and in 1833 he returned to Germany, 
where the appreciation of his first volume of poems revived his 
spirits. From now on he lived partly in Stuttgart and partly in 
Vienna. In 1836 appeared his Faust , in which he laid bare his 
own soul to the world; in 1837, Savonarola , an epic in which 
| freedom from political and intellectual tyranny is insisted upon 
as essential to Christianity. In 1838 appeared his Neuere 
Gedichte , which prove that Savonarola had been but the result 
of a passing exaltation. Of these new poems, some of the finest 
were inspired by his hopeless passion for Sophie von Lowenthal, 
the wife of a friend, whose acquaintance he had made in 1833 
and who “ understood him as no other.” In 1842 appeared 
Die Albigenser, and in 1844 he began writing his Dew Juan , a 
fragment of which was published after his death. Soon after- 
wards his never well-balanced mind began to show signs of 
; aberration, and in October 1844 he was placed under restraint. 
He died in the asylum at Oberdobling near Vienna on the 22nd 
of August 1850. Lenau’s fame rests mainly upon his shorter 
poems; even his epics are essentially lyric in quality. He is 
the greatest modern lyric poet of Austria, and the typical repre- 
sentative in German literature of that pessimistic W eltschmerz 
which, beginning with Byron, reached its culmination in the 
poetry of Leopardi. 

Lenau’s Samtliche Werke were published in 4 vols. by A. Grim 
(1855); but 'there are several more modern editions, as those by 
M . Koch in Kiirschner’s Deutsche Nationalliteratur, vols A 54-155 ( 1 888), 
and by E. Castle (2 vols., 1900). See A. Schurz, Lenaus Leben, 
grosstenteils aus des Dichters eigenen Brief en (1855); L. A. Frankl, 
Zu Lenaus Biographie (1854, 2nd ed., 1885) ; A. Marchand, Les 
Poetes lyriques de V Autriche (1881); L. A. Frankl, Lenaus Tagebuch 
und Brief e an Sophie Lowenthal (1891); A. Schlossar, Lenaus 
Brief e an die Familie Reinbeck (1896) ; L. Roustan, Lenau et son 
temps (1898); E. Castle, Lenau und die Familie Lowenthal (1906). 

LENBACH, FRANZ VON (1836-1904), German painter, 
was born at Schrobenhausen, in Bavaria, on the 13th of December 
1836. His father was a mason, and the boy was intended to 
follow his father’s trade or be a builder. With this view he was 
sent to school at Landsberg, and then to the polytechnic at 
Augsburg. But after seeing Hofner, the animal painter, execut- 

1 Karl Friedrich Hartmann Mayer (1786-1870), poet, and bio- 
grapher of* Uhland, was by profession a lawyer and government 
official in Wurttemberg. 
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ing some studies, he made various attempts at painting, which 
his father’s orders interrupted. However, when he had seen 
the galleries of Augsburg and Munich, he finally obtained his 
father’s permission to become an artist, and worked for a short 
time in the studio of Grade, the painter; after this he devoted 
much time to copying. Thus he was already accomplished in 
technique when he became the pupil of Piloty, with whom he 
set out for Italy in 1858. A few interesting works remain as 
the outcome of this first journey — “ A Peasant seeking Shelter 
from Bad Weather” (1855), “The Goatherd” (i860, in the 
Schack Gallery, Munich), and “The Arch of Titus” (in the 
Palfy collection, Budapest). On returning to Munich, he was 
at once called to Weimar to take the appointment of professor 
at the Academy. But he did not hold it long, having made the 
acquaintance of Count Schack, who commissioned a great 
number of copies for his collection. Lenbach returned to Italy 
the; same year, and there copied many famous pictures. He 
set out in 1867 for Spain, where he copied not only the famous 
pictures by Velasquez in the Prado, but also some landscapes 
in the museums of Granada and the Alhambra (1868). In the 
previous year .he had exhibited at the great exhibition at Paris 
several portraits, one of which took a third-class medal. There- 
after he exhibited frequently both at Munich and at Vienna, 
and in 1900 at the Paris exhibition was awarded a Grand Prix 
for painting. Lenbach, who died in 1904, painted many of the 
most remarkable personages of his time. 

See Berlepsch, “ Lenbach,” Velhagen und Klasings Monatshefte 
(1891); Begouen, Les Portraits de Lenbach a l' exposition de Munich 
(1899); K. Knackfuss, Lenbach, and Franz von Lenbach Bildnisse 
(1900). 

LENCLOS, NINON DE (1615-1705), the daughter of a gentle- 
man of good position in Touraine, w r as born in Paris in November 
1615. Her long and eventful life divides into two periods, 
during the former of which she was the typical Frenchwoman 
of the gayest and most licentious society of the 17 th century, 
during the latter the recognized leader of the fashion in Paris, 
and the friend of wits and poets. All that can be pleaded in 
defence of her earlier life is that she had been educated by her 
father in epicurean and sensual beliefs, and that she retained 
throughout the frank demeanour, and disregard of money, which 
won from Saint Evremond the remark that she was an honnUe 
homme. She had a succession of distinguished lovers, among 
them being Gaspard de Coligny,^ the marquis d’Estrees, La 
Rochefoucauld, Conde and Saint Evremond. Queen Christina 
of Sweden visited her, and Anne of Austria was powerless 
against her. After she had continued her career for a pre- 
posterous length of time, she settled down to the social leadership 
of Paris. Among her friends she counted Mme de la Sabliere, 
Mme de la. Fayette and Mme de Maintenon. It became the 
fashion for young men as well as old to throng round her, and 
the best of all introductions for a young man who wished to 
make a figure in society was an introduction to Mile de Lenclos. 
Her long friendship with Saint Evremond must be briefly 
noticed. They were of the same age, and had been lovers in 
their youth, and throughout his long exile the wit seems to have 
kept a kind remembrance of her. The few really authentic 
letters of Ninon are those addressed to her old friend, and the 
letters of both in the last few years of their equally long lives 
are exceptionally touching, and unique in the polite compliments 
with which they try to keep off old age. If Ninon owes part of 
her posthumous fame to Saint ftvremond, she owes at least as 
much to Voltaire, who was presented to her as a promising boy 
poet by the abbe de Chateauneuf. To him she left 2000 francs 
to buy books, and his letter on her was the chief authority of 
many subsequent biographers. Her personal appearance is, 
according to Sainte-Beuve, best described in CUlie, a novel by 
Mile de Scud6ry, in which she figures as Clarisse. Her distin- 
guishing characteristic was neither beauty nor wit, but high 
spirits and perfect evenness of temperament. 

The letters of Ninon published after her death were, according 
to Voltaire, all spurious, and the only authentic ones are those to 
Saint Evremondj which can be best studied in Dauxmesnil’s edition 
of Saint Evremond, and his notice on her. Sainte-BeuVe has an 


interesting notice of these letters in the Causeries duLundi, vol. iv. 
The Correspondance authentique was edited by E. Colombey in 1886. 
See also Helen K. Hayes, The Real Ninon de TEnclos (1908); and 
Mary C. Rowsell, Ninon de VEnclos and her century (1910). 

LENFANT, JACQUES (1661-1728), French Protestant divine, 
was born at Bazoche in La Beauce on the 13 th of April 1661, 
son of Paul Lenfant, Protestant pastor at Bazoche and after- 
wards at Chatillon-sur-Loing' until the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, when he removed to Cassel. After studying at Saumur 
and Geneva, Lenfant completed his theological course at Heidel- 
berg, where in 1684 he was ordained minister of the French 
Protestant church, and appointed chaplain to the dowager 
electress palatine. When the French invaded the Palatinate in 
1688 Lenfant withdrew to Berlin, as in a recent book he had 
vigorously attacked the Jesuits. Here in 1689 he was again 
appointed one of the ministers of the French Protestant church; 
this office he continued to hold until his death, ultimately 
adding to it that of chaplain to the king, with the dignity of 
Consistorialrath . He visited Holland and England in 1707, 
preached before Queen Anne, and, it is said, w r as invited to 
become one of her chaplains. He was the author of many 
works, chiefly on church history. In search of materials he 
visited Helmstadt in 1712, and Leipzig in 1715 and 1725. He 
died at Berlin on the 7th of August 1728. 

An exhaustive catalogue of his publications, thirty-two in all, 
will be found in J. G. de Chauffepie’s Dictionnaire. See also E. 
and S. Haag’s France Protestante. He is now best known by his 
Histoire du concile de Constance (Amsterdam, 1714; 2nd ed., 1728; 
English trans., 1730). It is of course largely dependent upon the 
laborious work of Hermann von der Hardt (1660-1746), but has 
literary merits peculiar to itself, and has been praised on all sides 
for its fairness. It was followed by Flistoire du concile de Pise 
(1724), and (posthumously) by Histoire de la guerre des Hussites et 
du concile de Basle (Amsterdam, 1731 ; German translation, Vienna, 
1783-1784). Lenfant was one of the chief promoters of the Biblio- 
theque Germanique , begun in 1720; and he was associated with 
Isaac Beausobre (1659-1738) in the preparation of the new French 
translation of the New Testament with original notes, published at 
Amsterdam in 1718. 

LENKORAN, a town in Russian Transcaucasia, in the govern- 
ment of Baku, stands on the Caspian Sea, at the mouth of a 
small stream of its own name, and close to a large lagoon. The 
lighthouse stands in 38° 45' 38" N. and 48° 50' 18" E. Taken 
by storm on New Year’s day 1813 by the Russians, Lenkoran 
was in the same year formally surrendered by Persia to Russia 
by the treaty of Gulistan, along with the khanate of Talysh, 
of which it was the capital. Pop. (1867) 15,933, (1897) 
8768. The fort has been dismantled; and in trade the town 
is outstripped by Astara, the customs station on the Persian 
frontier. 

The District or Lenkoran (2117 sq. m.) is a thickly wooded 
mountainous region, shut off from the Persian plateau by the 
Talysh range (7000-8000 ft. high), and with a narrow marshy 
strip along the coast. The climate is exceptionally moist and 
warm (annual rainfall 52*79 in.; mean temperature in summer 
75 0 F., in winter 40°), and fosters the growth of even Indian 
species of vegetation. The iron tree ( Parrotia persica), the silk 
acacia, Carpinus betulus , Quercus iberica , the box tree and the 
walnut flourish freely, as well as the sumach, the pomegranate, 
and the Gleditschia caspica. The Bengal tiger is not unfre- 
quently met with, and wild boars are abundant. Of the 131,361 
inhabitants in 1897 the Talyshes (35,000) form the aboriginal 
element, belonging to the Iranian family, and speaking an 
independently developed language closely related to Persian. 
They are of middle height and dark complexion, with generally 
straight nose, small round skull, small sharp chin and large full 
eyes, which are expressive, however, rather of cunning than 
intelligence. They live exclusively on rice. In the northern half 
of the district the Tatar element predominates (40,000) and 
there are a number of villages occupied by Russian Raskolniks 
(Nonconformists). Agriculture, bee-keeping, silkworm-rearing 
and fishing are the principal occupations. 

LENNEP, JACOB VAN (1802-1868), Dutch poet and novelist, 
was born on the 24th of March 1802 at Amsterdam, where his 
father, David Jacob van Lennep (1774-1853), a scholar and 
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po§t, was professor of eloquence and the classical languages in 
the Athenaeum. Lennep took the degree of doctor of laws at 
Leiden, and then settled as an advocate in Amsterdam. His 
first poetical efforts had been translations from Byron, of whom 
he was an ardent admirer, and in 1826 he published a collection 
of original A cademische Idyllen, which had some success. He 
first attained genuine popularity by the N ederlandsche Legenden 
(2 vols., 1828) which reproduced, after the manner of Sir Walter 
Scott, some of the more stirring incidents in the early history 
of his fatherland. His fame was further raised by his patriotic 
songs at the time of the Belgian revolt, and by his comedies 
Het Dorp aan de Grenzen (1830) and Het Dorp over de Grenzen 
(1831), which also had reference to the political events of 1830. 
In $833 he broke new ground with the publication of De Pleegzoon 
(The Adopted Son), the first of a series of historical romances 
in prose, which have acquired for him in Holland a position 
somewhat analogous to that of Sir Walter Scott in Great Britain. 
The series included De Roos van Dekama (2 vols., 1836), Onze 
Voorouders (5 vols., 1,838), De Lotgevallen van Ferdmand Huyck 
(2 vols., 1840), Elizabeth Musch (3 vols., 1850), and De Lotgevallen 
van Klaasje Zevenster (5, vols., 1865), several of which have been 
translated into German and French, and two — The Rose of 
Dekama (1847) and The Adopted Son (New York, 1847) — into 
English. His Dutch history for young people ( V oornaamste 
Geschiedenissen van N oord-N eder land aan mijne Kindern verhaald , 
4 vols., 1845) is attractively written. Apart from the two 
comedies already mentioned, Lennep was an indefatigable 
journalist and literary critic, the author ;of numerous dramatic 
pieces, and of an excellent edition of Vondel’s works. For some 
years Lennep held a judicial appointment, and from 1853 to 
1856 he was a member of the second chamber, in which he voted 
with the conservative party. He died at Oosterbeek near 
Arnheim on the 25th of August 1868. 

There is a collective edition of his Poetische Werken (13 vols., 
1859-1872), and also of his Romantische Werken (23 vols.., 1855- 
1872). See also a bibliography by P. Knoll (1869) ; and Jan ten 
Brink, Geschiedenis der Noord- N ederlandsche Letteren in de XIX 6 
EeuHf (No. iii.). 

LENNEP, a town of Germany, in the Prussian Rhine province, 
18 m; E. of Dusseldorf, and 9 m. S. of Barmen by rail, at a height 
of 1000 ft. above the level of the sea. Pop. U905) 10,323. It; lies 
in the heart of one of the busiest industrial districts in Germany, 
and carries on important manufactures of the finer kinds of cloth, 
wool, yarn and felt, and also of iron and steel goods. It has an 
Evangelical and a Protestant church, a modern school and a 
well-equipped hospital. Lennep, which was the residence of the 
counts of Berg from 1226 to 1300, Owes the foundation of its 
prosperity to an influx of Cologne weavers during the 14th 
century. 

LENNOX, a name given to a large district in Dumbartonshire 
and Stirlingshire, which was erected into an earldom in the l&tt^r 
half of the i2t ; h century. It embraced the ancient sheriffdom 
of Dumbarton and nineteen parishes with the whole of the lands 
round Loch Lomond, formerly Loch Leven, and the river of 
that name which glides into the estuary of the Clyde at the 
ancient castle of Dumbarton. * 

. • On this river Leven, at Balloch, was the seat of Alwin, first 
earl of Lennox. It is probable that he was of Celtic descent, but 
the records are silent as to his part in history; that he was earl 
at all is only proved from the charters of his : son, another Alwin, 
and he. died some, time before 1217. The second Alwin was 
father of ten sons, one of whom founded the clan Macf arlanej, 
famous in the annals of the district, while another was ancestor of 
Walter of Farlane, who married the heiress of the 6th earl of 
Lennox. Maldouen, the 3rd earl, eldest of the sons of Alwin the 
younger, is an historical personage; he was a witness to the 
treaty between Alexander IX* king of Scotland, and his brother- 
in-law the English king Henry III. , at ; N ewcastle in 1 23 7 , 
concerning the much disputed northern counties of England. 
His grandson, Malcolm, successor to the title, swore fealty to 
Edward I. in 1296; it was apparently his son, another Malcplm, 
the 5th earl, who was summoned by Edward to parliament 


and entrusted with the important post of guarding the fords of 
the river Forth. But the 5th earl soon after gave his services 
to the party of Bruce, the cause of that family having been 
embraced by his father as early as 1292. As a result the English 
king bestowed the earldom on Sir John Menteith, who was 
holding it in 1307 while the real earl was with King Robert 
Bruce in his wanderings in the Lennox country. For his services 
he was rewarded with a renewal of the earldom and the keeping 
of Dumbarton Castle; he fell fighting for his country at Halidon 
Hill in 1333. His son Donald, the 6th earl, an adherent of 
King David II., left a daughter, Margaret, countess of Lennox, 
who was married to her kinsman the above-mentioned Walter 
of Farlane, nearest heir male of the Lennox family. 

In 1392, on . the marriage of their grand-daughter Isabella*, 
eldest daughter of Duncan, 8th earl, with Sir Murdoch Stewart, 
afterwards duke of Albany, the earldom was resigned into the 
hands of the king, who re-gf anted it to : Earl Duncan, with 
remainder to the heirs male of his body, with remainder to> 
Murdoch and Isabella and the heirs of their bodies begotten 
between them, with eventual remainder to Eari Duncan's nearest 
and lawful heirs. In 1424, when Murdoch, then duke of Albany, 
succeeded in ransoming the poet king James I. from his long 
English captivity, the aged Earl Duncan went with the Scottish 
party to Durham. The next year, however, he suffered the fate 
of Albany, being executed perhaps for no other reason than that 
he was his father-in-law. The earldom was not forfeited, and the 
widowed duchess of Albany, now also countess of Lennox, lived 
secure in her island castle of Inchmurrin on Loch Lomond until 
her death. Of her four sons, none of whom left legitimate issue, 
the eldest died in 1421, the two next suffered their father’s 
fate at Stirling, while the youngest had to flee for his life do 
Ireland. Her daughter Isobel appears to have been the wife of 
Sir Walter Buchanan of that ilk. 

It was from Elizabeth, sister of the countess, that the next 
holders of the title descended. She was married to Sir John 
Stewart of Darnley (distinguished in the military history of 
France as seigneur d’Aubigny), whose immediate ancestor was 
brother of James, 5th high steward of Scotland. Their grandson; 
another Sir John Stewart, created a lord of parliament as Lord 
Darnley, was served heir to his great-grandfather Duncan, earl 
of Lennox, in 1473, and was designated as earl of Lennox in 
a charter under the great seal in the same year. Thereafter 
followed disputes with John of Haldane* whose wife’s great-grand- 
mother had been another of the three daughters of Duncan, 8th 
earl of Lennox, and in her right he contested the succession. 
L<y d Darnley, however, appears to have silenced all opposition 
and for the last seven years of his life maintained his right to 
the earldom undisputed. Three of his younger sons were greatly 
distinguished in the French service, one being captain of Scotsmen- 
at-arms, another premier homme d’armeS) and a third marechal de 
France . Their elder brother Matthew, 2nd earl of this line, 
fell on Hodden Field, leaving by his wife Elizabeth* daughter of 
James, eafl of Arran, and niece of James III., a son and successor 
John, who became one of the guardians of James V. and was 
murdered in 1 526. His son Matthew, the 4th earl, played a great 
part in the intrigues of his time, and by his marriage with Margaret 
Douglas allied himself to the royal house of England as well as 
strengthening the ties which bound his family to that of Scotland ; 
because Margaret was the daughter and heir of the 6th earl of 
Angus by his wife, Margaret Tudor, sister of King Henry VIII. 
and widow of King J ames IV. Though his estates were forfeited 
in 1545, Earl Matthew in 1564 not only' had them restored but 
had the satisfaction of getting his eldest son Henry married 
to Mary, queen of Scots. The murder of Lord Darnley, now 
created earl of Rosse, lord of Ardmanoch and duke of Albany, 
took place in February 1567, and in July his only son James, by 
Mary’s abdication, .became king of Scotland. The old earl of 
Lennox, now grandfather of his sovereign, obtained the regency 
in 1570, but in the next year was killed in the attack made oil 
the parliament at Stirling, being the third earl in succession tb 
meet with a violent death . . • • 3 7 • C'O /: •. , \ : *;• , ; £ >■! 3 J 

The title was now merged in the crown in the person of 
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Jamas Vli the next h^ir> but was soon after granted to the king’s 


uncle Charles, who died in >1576; leaving an only child, the 
unfortunate Lady Arabella SteWart. 

Two years later the title was granted to Robert Stewart * the 
king’s grand -uncle, second son of John, the 3rd earl, but he in 
1580 exchanged it for that of earl of March. On the same day 
the earldom of Lennox was given to Esme Stewart, hist cousin 
of the king and grandson of the 3rd earl , he being son of John 
Stewart (adopted heir of the marechal d’Aubigny) and his 
French wife, Anne de la Queulle. In the following year Esme was 
created duke of Lennox, earl of Darnley, Lord Aubigny, Tar- 
boulton and Dalkeith, and other favours were heaped upon him,' 
but the earl of Ruthven sent him back to France where he died 
soon after* His elder son, Ludovic, was thereupon summoned 
to Scotland by James, who invested him with all his father’s 
honours and estates, and after his accession to the English throne 
created him Lbrd Settringtomand earl of Richmond (1613), and 
earl of Newcastle-upon-Tyne and duke of Richmond (1623), : 
all these titles being ■ in ' the peerage of England. After holding 
many, appointments the 2nd duke died without issue in 1624, 
being; succeeded in his Scottish titles by his brother Esme, who 
had already been created earl of; March and Lord Clifton of 
Leighton Broms wold in the peerage of England (1619) and was 
seigneur d’ Aubigny in France. Of his sons, Heriry succeeded 
to ! Aubigny and died young : at V enice ; Ludovic, seigneur 
d’ Aubigny, entered the Roman Catholic Church and received a 
cardinal’s hat just before his death; while the three other younger 
Sons, George, seigneur d! Aubigny,: John and Bernard, were all 
distinguished as royalists in the Civil War. Each met a soldier’s 
death, George at Edgeliill, John at Alresford and Bernard at 
Rowton Heath. James, the eldest son and 4th duke of Lennox, 
was created duke of Richmond in 1641, being like his brother a 
devoted adherent of Charles I. • 

With the death of his little son Esme, the 5th duke, in 1660, 
the titles, including that of Richmond, passed to his first cousin 
Charles, who had already been created Lord Stuart of Newbury 
and earl of Lichfield, being likewise now seigneur d’ Aubigny. 
Disliked by Charles II., principally because of his marriage with 
“ la : belle Stuart the noblest romance and example of a 
brave lady that ever I read in my life,” writes Pepys — he was 
sent into exile as ambassador to Denmark, where he was drowned 
in 1672. His wife had had the Lennox estates granted to her 
for? life, but his only sister Katharine, wife of Henry O’Brien; 
heir apparent of the 7th earl of Thomond, was served heir to 
him. Her only daughter, the countess : of Clarendoii, was 
mother of Theodosia Hyde, ancestress of the present earls^of 
Darnley. 

The. Lennox dukedom, being to heirs male, now devolved 
upon Charles II., who bestowed it with the titles of earl of Darnley 
and Lord Tarbolton upon one of his bastards, Charles Lennox, 
son of the celebrated duchess of Portsmouth, he having previously 
been created duke of Richmond, earl of March and Lord Settring- 
ton in the peerage of England. The ancient lands of the Lennox 
title were also -granted to him, but these he sold to the duke of 
Montrose. -v; 

His son Charles, 5 who inherited his grandmother’s French 
dukedom of Aubigny, was a soldier of distinction, as were the 
3rd and 4th dukes. The wife of the last, Lady Charlotte Gordon, 
as heir of her: brother brought the ancient estates of her family 
tb i the Lennoxes; the additional name of Gordon being taken 
by the 5th duke of Richmond and of Lennox on the death of his 
uncle; the 5th duke of Gordon. In the next generation further 
honours were granted to the family in the person of the 6th 
duke, who was rewarded for his great public services with the 
titles of duke of Gordon and earl of Kinrara : in the/ peerage 
of the United Kingdom (1876). • 

' See Scots Peerage, yoY. v.| for excellent accbimts of these peerages 
by the Rev. Jbhrt Anderson. curator Historical Dept. H.M. Register 
House ; A- Francis Stewart >&nd Francis J. Grant, Rothesay Herald. 
Spe also The Lennqx by William Fraser. : ; ; ....... 

, LENNOX, CHARLOTTE (17 20-1 804) , British writer, -daughter 
# Colonel Jkmes Ramsay^ -lieutenant-governor of New York, 


was born in 1720. She werit to Londoh in 1735, and, being left 
unprovided for at her father’s death, she began to earn her 
living by writing. She made some unsuccessful appearances 
on the stage and married in 1748. Samuel Johnson had an 
exaggerated admiration for her. “ Three such women,” he 
said, speaking of Elizabeth Carter, Hannah More and Fanny 
Burney, “ are not to be found; I know not where to find a 
fourth, except Mrs Lennox, who is superior to them all.” Her 
chief works are: The Female Quixote; or the Adventures of 
Arabella (1752), a novel; Shake spear illustrated; or the novels 
and histories on which the plays ... are founded (1753-1754), 
in which she argued that Shakespeare had spoiled the stories 
he borrowed for his plots by interpolating unnecessary intrigues 
and incidents; The Life of Harriot Stuart { 1751), a novel; and 
The Sister, a comedy produced at Covent Garden (1 8th February 
1769). This last was withdrawn after the first night, after a 
stormy reception, due, said Goldsmith, to the fact that its author 
had abused Shakespeare. 1 

LENNOX, MARGARET, Countess of (1515-1578), daughter 
of Archibald Douglas, 6th earl of Angus, and Margaret Tudor, 
daughter of Henry VII. of England and widow of James I V. of 
Scotland, was born at Harbottle Castle; Northumberland, on 
the 8th of October 1515. On account of her nearness to the 
English crown, Lady Margaret Douglas was brought up chiefly 
at the English court in close association with the Princess Mary, 
who remained her fast friend throughout life. She was high 
iit Henry VIII. ’s favour, but was twice disgraced; first for an 
attachment to Lord Thomas Howard, who died in the Tower 
in } 1 5 3 7 , and again in 1541 for a similar affair with Sir Charles 
Howard, brother of Queen Catherine Howard. In 1544 she 
married a Scottish exile, Matthew Stewart, 4th earl of Lennox 
(1516-1571), who was regent of Scotland in 1 570-1 571. During 
Mary’s reign the countess of Lennox had rooms in Westminster 
Palace; but on Elizabeth’s accession she removed to Yorkshire, 
where her home at Temple Newsam became a centre for Catholic 
intrigue. By a series of successful manoeuvres she married 
her son Henry Stewart, Lord Darnley, to Mary, queen of Scots. 
In 1566 she was sent to the Tower, but after the murder of 
Darnley in 1567 she was released. She was at first loud in her 
denunciations of Mary, but was eventually reconciled with her 
daughter-in-law. In 1574 she again aroused Elizabeth’s anger 
by the marriage of her son Charles* earl of Lennox, with Elizabeth 
Cavendish, daughter of the earl of Shrewsbury. She was sent 
to the Tower with Lady Shrewsbury, and was only pardoned 
after her son’s death in 1 5 7 7 . Her diplomacy largely contributed 
to the future succession of her grandson James to the English 
throne. She died on the 7th of March 1578. 

The famous Lennox jewel, made for Lady Lennox as a memento 
of her husband, was bought by Queen Victoria in 1842. 

LENO, DAN, the stage-name of George Galvin (1861-1904), 
English comedian, who was born at Somers Town) London, in 
February 1861. His parents were actors, known as Mr and Mrs 
Johnny Wilde. Dan Leno was trained to be an acrobat, but 
soon became a dancer, travelling with his brother as “ the 
brothers Leno,” and winning the world’s championship in clog- 
dancing at Leeds in 1880. Shortly afterwards he appeared in 
London at the Oxford, and in 1886-1887 at the Surrey Theatre. 
In 1888-1889 he was engaged by Sir Augustus Harris to play 
the Baroness in the Babes in the Wood , and from that time he 
was a principal figure in the Drury Lane pantomimes. , He was 
the wittiest and most popular comedian of his day , and delighted 
London music-hall audiences by his shop- walker , stores-proprietot, 
waiter, doctor, beef-eater; bathing attendant, “ Mrs Kelly;” 
and other impersonations. In 1900 he engaged to give his 
entire services to the Pavilion Music Hall, where he received 
£100 pet week. In November 1901 he was summoned to Sand- 
ringham to do a “ turn ” before 'the king, and was proud from 
that time to call himself the “ king’s jester.” Dan Lerio’s 
generosity endeared him to his profession, and he was the object 
of much sympathy during the brain failure which- recurred 
during the last 1 eighteen riionths of his life. He died on the 31st 
of October 1904. — 
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LENORMANT, FRANCOIS (1837^1883), French Assyriologist 
aid ^rdiafeblb^i^t, 5 was* Bora m pSbris ! ; the ; 17th Of JanUaiy 

1&37J His ; fatfer ; ‘ Chaile§ s Lenormant,; distinguished as an 
archaeologist, numismatist and Egyptologist, was anxious 
that his son? should follow in his steps. 1 He made him begin 
Greek at the age of six, and the child responded so well to this 
precocious scheme of instruction, that when he was only fourteen 
an essay of his, on; the Greek tablets fouiAat Memphis, appeared 
in the Revue arcMologique , In 1856 W won the numismatic 
priie Of the AcadOmie des Inscriptions with an essay entitled 
Classification des monnaies « des Lagides. In 186 2 He ' became 
sub-librarian of the Institute. In 1859 he accompanied his 
father on a journey of exploration to Greece, during which 
Charles Lenormant succumbed to fever at Athens (24th 
November). Lenormant returned to Greece three times during 
the next six years, and gave up all the time ho could spare 
from his official work to archaeological research. These peaceful 
labours were rudely interrupted by the ? War of 1 870, when 
Lenormant served with the army and was wounded in the siege 
of Paris. In 1874 he was appointed professor of archaeology at 
the National Library, and in the following year he collaborated 
With Baron de Witte in founding the Gazette archSologique. 
As early as 1867 he had turned his attention tp Assyrian studies; 
he Was among the first to recognize in the cuneiform inscriptions 
the existence of a non-Semitic language, now known as Accadian. 
LenormanUs knowledge was of encyclopaedic extent, ranging 
dyer ail immense number of subjects, and at the same time 
thorough , though somewhat lacking perhaps in the strict 
accuracy of the modern school. Most of his varied studies 
were directed towards tracing the origins of the two great 
civilizations of the ancient world, which were to He, sought 
in Mesopotamia and on the shores of the Mediterranean. Ije 
had a perfect passion for exploration. Besides his early expedi- 
tions to Greece, he visited the south of Italy three times with 
this Object, and it was while exploring in Calabria that he met 
with an accident which ended fatally in Paris on the 9 th of 
December 1883, after a long illness. The amount and variety 
of Lenormant ’s work is truly amazing when it is remembered 
that he died at the early age of forty-six: Probably the best 
known of his books are Les Origines de Vfiistoire d’ a fires la Bible, 
and his ancient history of the East and account of Chaldean 
magic. For breadth of view, combined with extraordinary 
subtlety of intuition, he was probably unrivalled. » 

LENOX, a township of Berkshire county, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A. Pop. (1900) 2942, (1905) 3058; (1910) 3060. Area, 
19-2 sq. m. The principal village, also named Lenox (or Lenox- 
ortThe-Heights) , lies about 2 m. W. of the Housatonic river, 
at an altitude of about 1000 ft.,, arid about it are high hills — 
Yokun Seat (2080 ft.), South Mountain (1 200 ft.) , Bald Head 
(1583 ft,),; and Rattlesnake Hill (1540 ft.). New Lenox and 
Lfnoxdale are other villages in the township,. Lenox is a fashion- 
ably summer and autumn resort, much frequented by wealthy 
pedple;from Washington, Newport arid New York. There are 
innumerable lovely walks and drives in the surrounding region, 
which contains some of the most beautiful country of the Berk- 
shires— hills, lakes, charming intervales and woods. As early 
as 1 83 5 Lenox began to attract summer, residents; In .the next 
decade began the creation of large estates, although the great 
holdings of the present day, and the villas scattered over the 
hills, are comparatively recent features. Thy height of the 
season is in thy autumn, when there are horse-shows, golf, tennis, 
hunts and other outdoor amusements. The Lenox library 
(1855) contained about 20,000 volumes in 1908. Lenox was 
settled abdiit 1750, was included in Richmond township in 1765, 
and became, an independent township in 1767. The nam es were 
those of Sir ; Charles Lennox, third duke of Richmond and of 
Lennox (173 5-1 80b), one of the staunch friends of the American 
cplpni^Iffiririg the War of Independence! Lenox was the county- 
seat from 1787 to 1868. It has literary associations with 
Catherine M. Sedgwick ( 1 789-1 86 7), who passed here the second 
half of her life; with Nathaniel Hawthorne, whose brief residence 
here (185)0^-1851) Was Uiarked by the production' 1 6fthe # .House 


of the Seven Gables .Bind the W onder Book ; with Fanny Kemble, 
a summer resident * from 11836^1853; and with Henry Ward 
Beecher (see his Star Papers). Elizabeth (Mrs Charles) Sedgwick, 
the sisterdridaw of Catherine Sedgwick, maintained here* from 
1828; to 1864 ai ischooL for girls, in which Harriet Hosmer, the 
sculptor, and Maria S.* Cummins (1827-1866), the novelist,; 
were educated; and in Lenox academy (1803), a famous classical 
school (now, a public high school) were educated W. L. Yancey, 
A. H. Stephens; Mark Hopkins and David Davis) (181 5-^1886}, f 
a circuit judge of Illinois from 1 84810: 1862, a justice (1 86 2.-1 87 ff 
of the United States Supreme Court, a Republican mariner 
of the United States Senate ; from Illinois ' in 187,7^1883, and 
president of the Seriate from the 31st of October 1881,) when 
he succeeded Chester A. Arthur, until the 3rd of March 1883. 
There is a statue commemorating General Jbhn Paterson (1744- 
1808) a soldier from Lenox in the War of Independence. 

See R. de W. Mallary, Lenox and the Berkshire Highlands (1902) ; 
J. C. Adams, Nature Studies in Berkshire; C. F. Warner, Picturesque 
Berkshire (1890) ; and Katherine M. Abbott, Old Paths ' and Legends 
of the New England Border (1907). r * , . , - 

LENS, a town of Northern France, in the department of Pas- 
de-Ca^ais, 13 m. N.N.E. of Arras by rail on the Deule and on 
the Lens canal. Pop. (1906) 27,692. Lyns has important iron 
and steel foundries, and engineering works and manufactories 
of steel cables, and occupies a central position In the coalfields 
of the department. Two and a half miles W.S.W. lies Libvin 
(pop. 2 2 ,070) { likewise a centre of the .Coalfield. In 1648 the 
neighbourhood C of Lens was the scene of a celebrated victory 
gained by Louis II. of Bourbon, prince of Conde, over the 
Spaniards. ) 

LENS (from Lat. lens , lentil, on account of the similarity 
of the form of a lens to that of a lentil seed), in optics, an 
instrument which refracts the luminous rays proceeding from 
an object in such a manner as to produce an image of the object. 
It may be regarded as having four principal functions: (r) to 
produce : an image larger than the object, as in the magnifying 
glass, microscope, &c. ; (2) to produce an image smaller : than 
the object,, ; aslh the ordinary photographic camera; (3), tp con- 
vert rays proceeding from a point or other luminous source 
into a definite pencil, as in light-house lenses, the engraver’s 
globe, &c.;i (4) to collect luminous and heating rays into 5 a 
smaller area, as in the burning glass. A lens made up of two 
or more lenses cemented together or very close to each other 
is termed composite ” or (( compound ” ; several lenses 
arranged in succession at a distance from each other form a 
“ system of lenses,” and if the axes be collinear a “Centred, 
system.” This article is concerned with the general theory 
of lense 4 , and more particularly with spherical lenses. For 
a special part of the theory of lenses see Aberration; thd 
instruments in which the lenses occur are treated undyx' fheir 
own headings; ' , 

The most important type of tens is the spherical lens, which 
is a piece of transparent material bounded by two spherical 
surfaces, the boundary at the edge being usually f cylJndHcaL;^ 
conical. The line joining the centres, Ci, C2 (fig. 1 j , of the 
bounding surfaces is termed the axis ; the points Si, 82* at 
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which the axis intersects the surfaces, are terrried the “ vertices ” 
of the lens; and the distance between the ; vertices Is termed 
the “ thickness.'* If the edge be everywhere equidistant from 
the vertex, the lens is u centred,” 

Although light is really a wave motion in* the pother, it is brily 
necessary, in the investigation of the optical properties of system^ 
of lenses, to trace the rectilinear path of the , waves, A,.e^ the 
direction, of the normal to the Wave front, and this can to done 

. 5 - ' - ' ■ >,M.i ' ’■■‘■■Ur « / ? U. ■. 
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by purely geometrical methods. It will be assumed that light, 
so long as * it traverses the same medium, • always travels in 
a straight line; and in following out the geometrical theory 
it will always be assumed that the light travels from left to 
right; accordingly all distances Pleasured in this direction are 
positive, while those measured in the opposite direction are 
negative. 

Theory of Optical Representation . — If a. pencil of rays, i.e. the 
totality of the rays proceeding from a luminous point, falls on a 
lens or lens system, a section; qf the pencil, determined by the 
dimensions of the system, will he transmitted. The emergent rays 
Will hiave directions differing from those of the incident rays, the 
alteration, however, being such that the transmitted rays are Con- 
vergent in the " image-point,” just as the incident rays . diverge 
from the “ object-point.” With each incident ray is associated an 
emergent ray; such pairs are termed “ conjugate . ray pairs.” 
Similarly we define an Object-point and its image-point as “ con- 
jugate points ” ; all object-points lie in the “ object-space,” and all 
image-points lie in the “ image-space.” 

The laws of optical representations were first deduced in their 
most general form by E. Abbe, who assumed (i) that an optical 
representation always exists, and ( 2 ) that to every point in the 
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object-space there corresponds a point in the image-space, these 
points’ being mutually convertible by straight rays ; in other words; 
with each object-point is associated one, and only one, image-point, 
and if the object-point be placed at the image-point, the conjugate 
point is the original object-point. Such a transformation is termed 
a “ collineation,” since it transforms points into points and straight 
lines into straight lines. Prior to Abbe, however, James Clerk 
Maxwell published, in 1856 , a geometrical theory of optical repre- 
sentation, but his methods were unknown to Abbe and to his pupils 
until O. Eppenstein drew attention to them. Although Maxwell’s 
theory is not so general as Abbe’s, it is used here since its methods 
permit a simple and convenient deduction of the laws. 

MaxWell assumed that two object-planes perpendicular to the 
axis are represented sharply ana similarly in two image-planes 
also* perpendicular to the axis (by “ sharply ” is 
meant that the assumed ideal instrument unites 
all the rays proceeding front an object-point in 
one of the two planes in its image-point, the rays 
being generally transmitted by the system). The 
symmetry of the axis being premised, it is sufficient 
to deduce laws for a plane containing the axis. In 
%• 2 let Oi, O 2 be the two points in which the 
perpendicular object-planes meet the axis; and 
since the axis corresponds to itself, the two con- 
jugate points 0 'i, 0 ' 2 , are at the intersections of 
the two image-planes with the axis. We denote 
the foiir planes by the letters Oi, O 2 , and Oh, 0' 2 . 

If two points A, C be taken in the plane Oi, their 
images are A', C' in the plane Oi, and since the 
planes are represented similarly, we have Oh A' : OiA *= OhCh :OiC — 0 i 
(say), in which 0 i is easily seen to be the linear magnification of 
the plane-pair Oi, Oh- Similarly, if two points B, D be taken in 
the plane 0 2 and their images B', D' in the plane 0' 2 , we have 
OhB' : 0 2 B =0' 2 D' : 0 2 D = 0 2 (say), ^ 2 being the linear magnification 
of the plane-pair 0 2 , 0' 2 . The joins of A and B and of C and D 
intersect in a point P, and the joins of the conjugate points simi- 
larly determine the point Ph 

If P' is the only possible image-point of the object-point P, then 
the conjugate of every ray passing through P must pass through 
Ph To prove this, take & third line through P intersecting the 
planes Oi, 0 2 in the points E, F, and by means of the magnifications 
Pit 02 determine the conjugate points E', F' in the planes Oh, 0' 2 . 
Since the planes Oi, 0 2 are parallel, then AC/AE = BD/BF ; and 
sinqe these planes are represented similarly in Oh, 0' 2 , then A'C'/A'E' 
—WD'/B'F'. This proportion is only possible when the straight 
line E'F' contains the point Ph Since P was any point whatever, 
it follows that every ; point of the object-space is represented in 
one and only one point in the image-space. 

Take a second object-point Pi, vertically under P and defined by | 


the two rays CDi, and EFi ; the conjugate point Ph will be deter- 
mined by the intersection of the conjugate rays C'D'i and E'F'i, the 
points Dh, .Fh, being readily found from the magnifications' 0i, 0 2 . 
Since P Pi is parallel to CE and also to DF, then DF = DiFi. Since 
the plane 0 2 is similarly represented in 0' 2 , D'F' = DhFh ; this is 
impossible unless P'Ph be parallel to G'Eh Therefore every per- 
pendicular object-plane is represented by a perpendicular image- 
plane. 

Let O be the intersection of the line PPi with the axis, and let O' 
be its conjugate; then U^may be shown that affixed magnification 
03 exists for the plaiw Q and Oh For PP 1 /FF 1 = 00i/0i0 2 , 
P'P'i/F'Fh = 0'070 'i 0' 2 , and F'F'i=0 2 FFi. , Eliminating FFi and 
F'Fh between these ratios, we have P'P'i/PPi0 2 = O'O'rOiO 2 /OOi. 
0'i0' 2 , or 03 =0 2 .O'O'i.OiO 2 /OOi.O'iO' 2 , i.O. 03==0 2 Xa product of 
the axial distances. 

The determination of the image-point of a given object-point is 
facilitated by means of the so-called “ cardinal points ” of the 
optical system. . To determine the image-point Oh (fig. 3 ) correspond- 
ing to the object-point Oi, we begin by choosing from the ray 
pencil proceeding from Oi, the ray parallel with the axis, i.e. inter- 
secting the axis at infinity. Since the axis. is its own conjugate, the 
parallel ray through Oi must intersect the axis after refraction 
(say at F'). Then F' is the image-point of an object-point situated 
at infinity on the axis, and is termed the “ second principal focus ” 
(German der bildseitige Brennpunkt, the image-side focus). Similarly 
if Oh be on the parallel through Oi but in the image-space, then the 
conjugate ray must intersect the axis at a point (say F), which is 
conjugate with the point at infinity on the axis in the image-space. 
This point is termed the “ first principal focus ” (German der objekt- 
seitige Brennpunkt, the object-side focus). 

Let Hi, H'i be the intersections of the focal rays through F and F' 
with, the line OiOh. These two points are in the position of object 
and image, since they are each determined by two pairs of conjugate 
rays (O 1 H 1 being conjugate with H'iF', and 0' 4 H'i witfi HiF). 
It has already been shown that object-planes perpendicular to the 
axis are represented by image- planes also perpendicular to the axis. 
Two vertical planes through Hi and H'i, are related as object- and 
image-planes; and if these planes intersect the axis in two points 
H .and H', these points are named the “ principal,” or “ Gauss 
points ” of the system, H being the “object-side ” and H' the 
“image-side principal point.” The vertical planes containing H 
and H7 are the “ principal planes.” It is obvious that conjugate 
points in these planes are equidistant from the axis; in other 
words, the magnification 0 of the pair of planes is unity. An ad- 
ditional characteristic of the principal planes is that the object and 
image are direct and not inverted. The distances between F and H, 
and between F' and H' are termed the focal lengths; the former 
may be called the “object-side focal length ” and the latter the 
“image-side focal length.” The two focal points and the two 
principal points constitute the so-called four cardinal points of the 
system, and with their aid the image of any object can be readily 
determined. , 

Equations relating to the Focal Points . — We know that the ray 
proceeding from the object point Oi, parallel to the axis and inter- 
secting the principal plane H in Hi, passes through H 7 and F'. 



Fig. 3. 


Choose from the pencil a second ray which contains F and inter- 
sects the principal plane H in H 2 ; then the conjugate ray must 
contain points corresponding to F and, H 2 . The conjugate of F is 
the point at infinity on the axis, i.e. on the ray parallel to the axis. 
The image of H 2 must be in the plane H' at the same distance from, 
and on the same side of, the axis, as in H' 2 . The straight line 
passing through H ' 2 parallel to the axis intersects the ray H'iF' 
in the point 07, which must be the image of Or. If O be the foot of 
the perpendicular from Qi to the axis, then 00 i is represented by 
the line O'O'i also perpendicular to the axis. 

This construction is not applicable if the object or image be 
infinitely distant. For example, if the object OOi be at infinity 
(O being assumed to be on the axis for the sake . of simplicity), so 
that the object appears under a constant angle «/, we know that 
the second principal fociis is conjugate, with the infinitely distant 
axis-point. If the object is at infinity in a plane perpendicular to 
the axis, the image must be in the perpendicular plane through the 
focal point F' (fig. 4 ). T * . 

The size y', of the image is readily deduced. Of the parallel rays 
from the object subtending the angle w, there is one which passes 
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through the first principal focus F, and intersects the principal 
plane H in Hi. Its conjugate ray passes through H' parallel to, and 
at the same distance from the axis, and intersects the image-side 
focal plane in O'i; this point is the image of Oi, and y' is its magni- 
tude. From the figure we have tan w = HHi/FH = ///, orf — //tan w ; 
this equation was used by Gauss to define the focal length. 

Referring to fig. 3, we have from the similarity of the triangles 
OOiF and HH 2 F, HH 2 /OOi = FH/FO, or O'OyOOi - FH/FO. 
Let y be; the magnitude of the object OOi, y' that of the image 
O y O'i, # the focal distance FO of the object, and / the object;- side 
focal distance FH; then the above equation may be written 
, . y'/y =f/x. From the 

similar triangles 

\ H'iH'F' and 0 'iO'F', 

v. N. - we obtain O'O'i/OOi 

' H & = F' 0 '/F'H'. Let*' 

FX. ~ n be the focal distance 

I? of the image F'O', 

.__ 7 j; and f t he image- 

H, Oi side focal length 

^ F'H'; then y'/y — 

*'//'. The ratio of 
Fig. 4. the size of the image 

to the size of the 

object is termed the lateral magnification. Denoting this by / 3 , we 
have . 

0=//y=//#=*'//V (1) 

and also 

xx' =//'. (2) 

By differentiating equation (2) we obtain 

dx' - — (ff'/x 2 )dx or dx'/dx — —jf'/x 2 . (3) 

The ratio of the displacement of the image dx' to the displacement 
of the object dx is the axial magnification, and is denoted by a. 
Equation (3) gives important information on the displacement of 
the image when the object is moved. Since / and /' always have 
contrary signs (as is proved below), the product — jP is invariably 
positive, and since x 2 is positive for all values of x, it follows that 
dx and dx' have the same sign, i.e. the object and image always 
move in the same direction, either both in the direction of the 
light, or both in the opposite direction. This is shown in fig. 3 by 
the object 0 3 0 2 and the image 0' 3 0' 2 . 

If two conjugate rays be drawn from two conjugate points on 
the axis, making angles u and u' with the axis, as for example the 
rays OHi, O'H'i, in fig. 3, u is termed the “ angular aperture for 
the object,” and u' the “ angular aperture for the image.” The ratio 
of the tangents of these angles is termed the “ convergence ” and is 
denoted by y, thus y = tan u '/ tan u. Now tan u' — H'H'i/O'H' 
^H'HVCOT'+F^O ^H'H'i/CF'H'-F'O'). Also tari w = HH 1 /OH 
= HHi/(OF-fFH) = HHi/(FH -FO). Consequently y = (FH -FO) 
/(F'H' — F' 0 >'), or, in our previous notation, y-(f—x)j(f—x'). 

From equation (1) f/x—x'/f, we obtain by subtracting unity from 
both sides (f—x)/x = (x'—f)/f, and* consequently 
f —x . x f 

y- , ( 4 ) 

From equations (1), (3) and (4), it is seen that a simple relation 
exists between the lateral magnification, the axial magnification 
and the convergence, viz. ay = / 3 . . . . / 

In addition to the four cardinal points F, H, F', H', J. B. Listing, 
“ Beitrage aus physiologischen Optik,” Gottinger Studien (1845) 
introduced the so-called “nodal points” (Knotenpunkte) of the 

system, which are 

0, hJ |H i the two conjugate 

points from which 
ri t ^ ie °bj ect and 

-g — — 1 H — y*- -j- image appear under 

the same angle. In 

: tr — nr- — ■— fig. 5 let K be the 

T 1 nodal point from 

p IG - which the object y 

• * appears under the 

same angle as the image y' from the other nodaL point K'. Then 
OOi/KO = O'O'i/K'O', or OOx/^F+FO) == 0 ' 0 ' 1 /(K'F'-FF'D'), or 
OOi/(FO -FK) - 0 ' 0 'i/(F' 0 ' — F'K'). Calling the focal distances FK 
and F'K', X and X', we have y/(x—X)-y'/(x'—X'), and since 
y'/y = /?, it follows that if(x — X) =/?/(^' —X'). Replace x' and X' by 
the values given in equation (2), and we obtain 
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corresponding image subtend the same angle at the principal poin ts. 

Equations Relating to the Principal Points. — It is sometimes 
desirable to determine the distances of an object and its image, not 
from the focal points, but from the principal points. Let A (see 
fig- 3) be the principal point distance of the object and A' that of 
the image, we then have 

A = HO = HF +FO = FO — FH =? # — /, 

A' = H' 0 ' = H'F'+F' 0 ' = F'O' - F'H' = -/', 
whence x = A +/ and x' — A ' +/'. *• 

Using xx'—ff, we have (A+jO (A which leads to AA'+ 
A/'+A'/=0, or 

I+ A ,+ A =0; 

this becomes in the special case when/= — 

_L_-L=I 

A' A f 

To express the linear magnification in terms of the principal point* 
distances, we start with equation (4) (f—x)/(f'—x') — —x/f'. From 
this we obtain A/A'= — x/f, or #== —/'A/A'; and by using equation 
(1) we have fi— — fA'/f'A. 

In the special case of /= —/', this becomes /3 = A'/A = y'/y, from 
which it follows that the ratio of the dimensions of the object and 
image is equal to the ratio of the distances of the object and image 
from the principal points. 

The convergence can be determined in terms of A’ and A' by 
substituting x— — /'A/A' in equation (4), when we obtain y = A/A'. 

Compound Systems.— In discussing the laws relating to compound 
systems, we assume that the cardinal points of' the component 
systems are known, and also that the combinations are centred, 
i.e. that the axes of the component lenses coincide. If some object 
be represented by two systems arranged one behind the other* we* 
can regard the systems as co-operating in the formation of the final 
image. 

Let such a system be represented in fig. 6. The two single systems 
are denoted by the suffixes 1 and 2; for example, Fi is the first 



Since 0 -f/x = #'//', we have /' = — X, f — — X'. 

These equations show that to determine the nodal points, it is only 
necessary to measure the focal distance of the second principal focus 
from the first principal focus, and vice versa.. In the special case 
when the initial and final medium is the same, as for example, a 
lens in air; we have /■ = ■-*-/', and the nodal points coincide with the 
principal points of the system ; we then sp>eak of the “ nodal point 
property of the principal points,” meaning that the object and 


principal focus of the first, and F' 2 the second principal focus of the 
second system. A ray parallel to the axis at a distance y passes 
through the second principal focus F'i of the first system, inter- 
secting the axis at an angle w'i. The point F'i will be represented 
in the second system by the point F', which is therefore conjugate 
to the point at infinity for the entire system, i.e. it is the second 
principal focus of the compound system. The representation of 
F'i in F' by the second system leads to the relations F 2 F'i=3c 2 , 
and F' 2 F' = #' 2 , whence # 2 x' 2 ==/ 2 /' 2 . Denoting the distance between 
the adjacent focal planes F'i, F 2 by A, we have A = F'iF 2 = — F 2 F'i, 
so that x'2 — — / 2 /' 2 /A. A similar, ray parallel to the axis at a distance 
y proceeding from the image-side will intersect the axis at the focal 
point F 2 ; and by finding the image of this point in the first system, 
we determine the first principal focus of the compound system. 
Equation (2) gives Xi^'i =/i/'i, and since x\ = F'iF 2 = A, we have 
Xi =/i/'i/A as the distance of the first principal focus F of the 
compound system from the first principal focus Fi of the first 
system. . • 

To determine the focal lengths / and /' of the compound system 
and the principal points H and H', we employ the equations de- 
fining the focal lengths, viz. /=y'/tan w, and /'=y/tan w'. From the 
construction (fig. 6) tan w'i — y/fi.‘ The variation of the angle w\ 
by the second system is deduced from the equation to the con- 
vergence, viz. 7 = tan w'2/tan W2 — ^ 2 //' 2 = A//' 2 , and since wt—w'u 
we have tan w'2 — (A//' 2 ) tan w\. Since w' — w' 2 in our system of 
notation, we have 

r=—i—.= — afs. (<■) 

tan w A tan w\ A 

By taking a ray proceeding from the image-side we obtain for the 
first principal focal distance of the combination 

f~ — /1/2/A.- 

In the particular case in which A = 0 , the two focal planes F' 1( F 2 
coincide, and the focal lengths /, /' are infinite. Such a system is 
called a telescopic system, and this condition is realized in a telescope 
focused for a normal eye. 

So far we have assumed that all the rays proceeding from an object- 
point are exactly united in an image-point after transmission 
through the ideal system. The question now arises so to how far 
this assumption is justified for spherical lenses. To investigate this 
it is simplest to trace the path of a ray through one spherical 



refractihg, surface. Let such a surface divide media 'of refractive 
indices n and n ' , the former being to the left. The point where the 
axis, intersects, the surface is the vertex S (fig. 7). Denote the 
distance of the axial object-point O from S by s; the distance from 



. O to the point of incidence P by p; the radius of the spherical 
surface by r\ and the distance OC by c, C being the centre of the 
sphere. Let u be the angle made by the ray with the axis, and i 
the angle of incidence, Le. the angle between the ray and the normal 
to the sphere at the point of incidence. The corresponding quantities 
m the image-space are denoted by the same letters with a dash. 
From the triangle O'PC we have sin u = (r/c) sin i } and from the 
triangle O'PC we have sin u' = (rfc') sin i'. By Snell’s law we have 
n'/n = sin i/sin i', and also = Consequently c' and the 

position of the image may be found. 

To determine whether all the rays proceeding from O are re- 
fracted through O', we investigate the triangle OPO'. We have 
p/p'^sin u'/sin u. Substituting for sin u and sin u' the values found 
above, we obtain p'jp — e ' sin i/c sin i' — n'c' Inc. Also c = OC=CS-h 
SO *== -SC + SO == s-r, and similarly c'—s'-r* Substituting these 
values we obtain 


p 

and 


n'(s'-r) _ n(s — r) 

" n(s-r ) ’ 0 p ’ 
p' we use the triangles OPC ; and O'PC; 


n'(s'-r) 
P ' * 


(6) , 


To obtain p ana p" we use tne triangles urt' and UTt; we 
have p 2 = ( s - *) 2 -f r 2 J r 2 r(s-r) cos <f>, p ' 2 ± (i'-r) 2 +r 2 -\- 2 r(s'-r) cos 0. 
Hence if s, r , n and n' be constant, s' must vary as <f> varies. The 
refracted rays therefore do not reunite in a point, and the deflection 
is termed the spherical aberration (see Aberration). 

Developing cos 0 in powers of 0, we obtain 

p2 == (s-r) 2 +.r i +2r(s-r) | ...j, 

and therefore for such values of <f> for which the second and higher 
powers may be neglected, we have p 2 = (s-r) 2 -\-r 2 -\- 2 r(s-r), i.e. 
p — s , and similarly p' — s', Equation (6) then becomes n(s-r) js = 
n'(s'-r)/s' or 


n _n . n —ft 
s' ~ s ' r 


(?) 


This relation shows that in a very small central aperture in! which 
the equation p~s holds, all rays proceeding from an object-point 
are exactly united in an image-point, and therefore the equations 
previously deduced are valid for this aperture. K. F. Gauss 
derived the equations for thin pencils in his Dioptrische Unter- 
suchnftgen (1840) by very elegant methods. More recently the laws 
relating to systems with finite aperture have been approximately 
realized., as for .example, in well-corrected photographic objectives. 

Position of the Cardinal Points of a Lens , — Taking the case of a 
single spherical refracting surface, and limiting ourselves to the 
small central aperture, it is seen that the second principal focus F' 
is obtained when s is infinitely great. Consequently s' =-/'; the 
difference of sign is obvious, since s' is measured from S, while /' 
is measured from F'. The focal lengths are directly deducible from 
equation (7) 

f =-n'r/(n' -n) (8) 

f—nr/(n' - n). (9) 

By joining this simple refracting system with a similar one, so 
that the second spherical surface limits the medium of refractive 
index w', we derive the spherical lens. Generally the two spherical 
surfaces enclose a glass lens, and are bounded on the outside by air 
of refractive index 1. 


The deduction of the cardinal points of a spherical glass lens in 
air from the relations already proved is 1 readily effected if we regard 
the lens as a combination of two systems each having one refracting 
surface, the light passing in the first system from air to glass, and 
in the second from glass to air. If we know the refractive index of 
the glass n, the radii n, r 2 of the spherical surfaces, and the distances 
df tne two lens-vertices (or the thickness Of the leiis d) we can deter- 
mine all the properties of the lens. A biconvex lens is shown in 
fig. .8. Let Fj be the first principal focus of the first system of 
radius n, and F/ the second .principal focus; and let Si be its 
vertex. Denote the distance Fi Sj (the first principal focal length) 
by /1, find the corresponding distance F'i Si by /'l. Let the corre- 
sponding quantities in the second system be denoted by the safne 
letters with the suffix 2. 

By equations (8) and (9) we have : V 


■£■ — 'i pt nn * 


: nr<i _ r 2 
n-r-L ’,/ 2 n — i’ 


U having the opposite sign to fu Denoting the distance F'i F* by A, 
we have * A — F 'iF 2 *= F' 1 Si;+S 1 S2+S 2 F 2 .= F'iSi +S i § r F s $ i r*f f i+dtf 2 ; 
Substituting for /'1 and J2 we obtain i • V 






n — i n — i 
Writing R=A(w -1), this relation becomes \ 

R = n(r 2 - ri)+d(n - 1 ) . , 

We have already shown that f (the first principal focal length of a 
compound system) =-fif 2 /A. Substituting for /V, ( f 2 , and A the values 
found above, we obtain 

* nr 2 n _ rinn , . 

(n — i)R (n — i){n(r 2 — n)-\-d{n — i)j’ ' ' 

which is equivalent to 


! = („_,)) I _I l 

f In r 2 ) n r 2 n 


f 

If the lens be infinitely thin, i.e. if d be zero, we have for the first 
principal focal length, 

r'—'U-sS- 

By the same method we obtain for the second principal focal length 


f-j ij } = 

J A (n — i)R 




The reciprocal of the focal length is ‘termed the power of the lens 
and is denoted by 0. In formulae involving <f> it is customary to 



denote the reciprocal of the radii by the symbol p; we thus have 
0 — 1//, p = i/r. Equation (10) thus becomes 

0 = (»- ' 

The unit of power employed by spectacle- makers is termed the 
diopter or dioptric (see Spectacles). 

We proceed to determine the distances of the focal points from 
the vertices of the lens, i.e. the distances FSi and F'S, 2 . Since F is 
represented by the first system in F 2 , we have by equation (2) 


1 x'l A (# — i)R 


UY\ l 


where 5 Ci=FiF, and x'i = F'iF 2 =A. The distance of the first prin- 
cipal focus from the vertex S, i.e. SiF, which we denote by is 
given by 5 f = SiF=SiFi-1-FiF= -F1S1+F1F. Now F1S1 is the dis- 
tance from the vertex of the first principal focus of the first system, 
i.e. /1, and FiF = #i. Substituting these' values, we obtain 
n nrp r\{nr x - f-R) 

Sp n—i (n-i)R (n — i)R ’ 

The distance F' 2 F' or x' 2 is similarly determined by considering 
F'i to be represented by the second system in F'. 

We have 


x'2 


=M1 2 = -Mj. 


nr 2/ 


so that 


x 2 A (n — i)R’ 

. / / f , _rt{nr,- R) 

_j:s ■ f! " (# — i)R ’ , 


where s v ' denotes the distance of the second principal focus from 
the vertex S 2 . 

•The two focal lengths and the distances of the foci from the 
vertices being known, the positions of the remaining cardinal points, 
ix. the principal points H and H', are readily determined. Let 
o H — SiH, iie. the distance of the object-side principal point from 
the vertex of the first surface, and s h / = S 2 H', i.e. the distance of the 
image-side principal point from the vertex of the second surface, 
then f— FH —FSi-fSiH = — S1F-FS1H = — s p ^-s H ; hence s H —s F -\~f 
— —dri/R. Similarly — ^ F / +•/' = —dr 2 /R. It is readily seen that 
the distances s H and s u r are in the ratio of the radii n and r 2 . 

The distance between the two principal planes (the interstitium) 
is deduced very simply. We have SiS 2 = SiH-FHH'-fH'S 2 , or 
HH' = Si S 2 - Si H-f-S 2 H'. Substituting, we have ■ • " ■ 

HH'=J — 5 h -{-Sur =d(n — 1 ) (r 2 — n +d)/R. 

The interstitium becomes zero, or the two principal planes coincide, 
if d = ri — r 2 . # ! . f 1 • . ‘ ' 1 

We have now derived all the properties of the lens in terms of its 
elements, viz. the refractive index, the radii of the surfaces, and the 
thickness. , , . . \ ■,? # . 

Forms of Lenses.— By varying the signs and relative .magnitude 
of the radii, lenses may be divided into two groups according tp 
their action, and into four groups according to their form- 
According to their action, lenses ate either collecting, convergent 




m & ebndfchsiagi or div&rgefit and dispersing; the term positive is 
sometimes applied to the former * and the s term negative to the 
latter. Convergent lenses transform a parallel pencil into a con- 
verging one, and increase the convergence, and diminish the diverg* 
ence ot any pencil. Divergent lenses, on the other hand, transform 
a parallel pencil into a diverging one, and diminish the convergence, 
and increase the divergence of any pencil; In convergent lenses the 
first principal focal distance is positive and the second principal 
focal distance negative; in divergent lenses the converse holds. 

The four forms of lenses are interpretable by means of equation 
(io). • 

J {nfyr-rp +'d(»-l)} 

(i) If Ti be positive and r 2 negative. This type is called biconvex 
(fig. 9> i). The first principal focus is in front of the lens, and the 
second principal focus behind the lens, and the two principal points 


V 
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Pig. 9. 


are inside the lens. The order of the cardinal points is therefore 
pSiHH'SaFA The lefts is convergent so long as the thickness is 
less than! n(ri-r2)j(n-i). The special case when one of the radii 
is infinite, in other words, whbn dne of the bounding surfaces is plane 
is showiiinfig. 9; 2. Such a collective lens, is termed plano-convex. , 
As d increases, F and H rhoVe to the right and F' and H' to the 
left. If d —ntti-Ti) ) , the focal length is infinite, i.e. the 
lens is telescopic. If the thickness be greater than n {n-r 2 ) [in- 1 ) , 
the lens is dispersive, and the order* of the cardinal points is 
HFSiSzF'H'. ' \ 

(2) If n is negative and r% positive. This type is called biconcave 
(fig. 9, 4). Such lenses are dispersive for all thicknesses. If d 
increases, the radii remaining constant, the focal lengths diminish. 
It is seen from the equations giving the ; distances oi the cardinal 

E oints from the vertices that the first principal focus F is always 
ehind Si, and the second principal focus F' always in front of Si 
and that the principal points are within the lens, H' always follow- 
ing H. If one of the radii becomes infinite, the lens is planoconcave 
(fig. 9, 5 ). 

(3) If the radii are both positive; These lenses are called convexo- ‘ 
concave. Two cases occur according as r 2 >ri, or <n. (a) If 

Ti> t\i We obtain the mensicus (fig. 9, 3}. Such lenses are always 
collective ; and the order of the cardinal points, is FHH'F'. Since 
sv and sn are always negative, the object-side cardinal points are 
always in front of the lefts. H' can take up different positions. 
Since sh' =-dr 2 /R *= ~dr 2 l{n{r 2 -r{) +d(n- 1 j j , sh' is greater or less 
than d, i.e. H' is either in front of or inside the lens, according as 
d< or> \r 2 -n{r 2 - fi) }f(n- 1), r ( b ) If r 2 <rithe lens is dispersive so 
long as d<n(ri-r 2 )l(n-i). H is always behind Si and H' behind . S 2 , 
since sh and sh' are always positive. The focus F is always behind 
Si and F' in front of Sfc. If the thickness be s t mall, the order of the 
cardinal points is F'HH'F; a dispersive lens of this type is shown 
in fig. 9, 6. As the thickness increases, H, H' and F move to the 
right, F more rapidly than, H, and H more rapidly than H'; F', 
on the other hand, proves to the left. As with biconvex lenses, a 
telescopiclens, having all the cardinal points at infinity, results 
when df=n(ri-rf) / (n-i) . If d> n (n-n)] (n- 1 ) , jf is positive and 

the lens is collective, The cardinal points are in the same order as 
in the mensicus, viz. FHH'F' ; ana the relation pf the principal 
points to the vertices is also the same as in the mensicus. 

(4) If Y\ and r 2 are both negative. This case is reduced to (3) 
above, by assuming a change in the direction of the light, or, in 
other words, by interchanging the object- and image-spaces. 

The six forms shown in fig. 9 are all used in optical constructions. 
It may be stated fairly generally that lenses which are thicker, at 
thp middle are collective, while those which are thinnest at the 
middle are dispersive. 

Different Positions of Object and Image. — The principal points are 
always near the surfaces limiting the lens, and consequently the lens 

divides the direct 
A pencil containing 

— 1 \ a ^he axis into two 

( I [ ] .... 11 parts. The object 

7 I ; I can be either in 

• i * front of or behind 

*\« M the lens as in fig. 1 p. 

Fig. io* If the object point 

• •; .. pe, in ^ front of the 

lefts, and if it be realised by rays passing from it, it is called real. 

if, 6n the other hand, the object be behind, the lens, it is called 
Virtual y it does not actually exist, and can onlybe realized as an 
image. ••.-•.',•1 . • • , \ ; - \ „ . 0 ■ 7 7 


When we speak of “objecbpoints,” it is always understood that 
the rays from the object traverse the first surface of the lens before 
meeting the second. In the same way, images may be either real 
or virtual; If the image be behind the second surface, it is real, 
and can be intercepted on a screen. If, however, it be in front of 
the lens, it is visible 
to an eye placed 
behind the lens, 
although the rays do 
not actually inter- 
sect, but only appear 
to do so, but the 
image cannot be in- 
tercepted bn a screen Fig. 11. 

behind the lens. 4 . 

Such an image is said to be virtual. These relations are shown in 
fig. 11. 

By referring to the equations given above, it is seen that a thin 
convergent lens produces both real and virtual images of real objects, 
but only a real image of a virtual object, whilst a divergent lens 
produces a virtual image of a real object and both real and virtual 
images of a virtual object. The construction of a real image of a 



Fig. 1 2 k 


real object by a convergent lens is shown ift fig. 3; and that of a 
virtual, image of a real object by a divergent lens in fig. 12. 

The optical centre of aliens is a point such that, for any ray which 
passes through it, the incident and emergent rays are parallel. The 
idea of the optical centre was originally due to J. Harris {Treatise 
on Optics, 1775} ;>it i$ not properly a cardinal point, although it has 
several interesting properties. In fig. 13, let C1P1 and C 2 P 2 be two 
parallel radii of a biconvex lens. Join PiP 2 and let OiPi and O2P2 



» , 

Fig. 13. 


be incident and ether gent rays^ which haite PiP 2 for the path through 
the lens. Then if M be the intersection of PiP 2 with the axis, tve 
h&ve angle C1P1M = angle C 2 P 2 M ; these two angles are — ‘for a tay 
travelling in the direction 0iPiP 2 0 2 — the angles of emergence ana 
of incidence respectively. From the similar triangles C2P2M and 
C1P1M we have 

CiM • G 2 M C1P1 * C 2 P 2 '“Ti \y 2 . (11) 

Such ra^s as PiP 2 therefore divide the distance C1C2 in the ratio of 
the radii , i.e. at the fixed point M, the optical centre. Galling 
SiM —si, S 2 M ~s 2 , then CiSi = : GiM +MSi » C1M-S1M , i.e. since C1S1 
— n, CiM =ri+ri, and similarly «C 2 M ==r 2 -p^ 2 . Also SiS 2 = SiM-fMS 2 
= SiM-S 2 M, i.e. d — sr~s 2 . Then by using equation (11) we have 
Si—ridl{r-r 2 ) and 52-M/(^ 2 ), and hence si/s 2 = n/r 2 . The 
vertex distances of the optical centre are therefore in the ratio of 
the radii. 

The values of S\ and s 2 show that the optical centre of a biconvex 
or biconcave lens is in the interior of the lens, that in a plano-convex 
or plano-concave lens it is at tbe vertex of the curved surfaqe, and 
in a concavo-convex lens outside the len^. A ' 7 

The Wave-theory Derivation of . the . Pocal Length.--rThe formulae 
above have been derived by means of geometrical rays. 1 We hete 
give an account »of Lord Rayleigh’s wave-theory derivation of the 
Fqcal lefigth , of a copye^. lens, ip terfiis of thq aperture, thicknp^ 
and j^^tiveMndexh^P^^ . Mag. 18.79 (5) /8, r p. 486; 1885, 
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p. 354); the -argument is based on the principle that the optical 
distance from object to image is constant. 

■ “ Taking the case of a convex lens of glass, let us suppose that 
parallel rays DA, EC, GB (fig. 14) fall upon the lens ACB, and are 
collected by it to a focus at F. The points D, E, G, equally distant 
from ACB, lie upon a front of the wave before it impinges upon the 
lens. The focus is a point at which the different parts of the wave 
afrive at the same time, and that such a point can exist depends 
upon the fact that the propagation is slower in glass than in air. 

The ray ECF is re- 
tarded from having 
to pass through the 
thickness (d) of 
glass by the amount 
\n — i)d, The ray 
DAF, which tra- 
verses only the ex- 
treme edge of the 
lens, is retarded 
merely on , account 
of the crookedness 
of its path, and the 
amount of the retardation is measured by AF-CF. It F is a focus 
these retardations must be equal, or AF-CF = {n — i)d. Now if y 
be the semi-aperture AC of the lens, and / be the focal length CF, 
AF — CF = V (/ 2 +y 2 ) —f — iy 2 /f approximately, whence 

f=hy 2 j(n-i)d. (12) 

In the case of plate-glass \n-~ 1) =i (nearly), and then the rule (12) 
may be thus stated : the semi-aperture is a mean proportional between 
the focal length and the thickness . The form (12) is in general the 
more significant, as well as the more practically useful, but we may, 
of course, express the thickness in terms of the curvatures and semi- 
aperture by means of d = In the preceding statement 

it has been supposed for simplicity that the lens comes to a sharp 
edge. If this be not the case we must take as the thickness of the 
lens the difference of the thicknesses at the centre and at the circum- 
ference. In this form the statement is applicable to concave lenses, 
and we see that the focal length is positive when the lens is thickest 
at the centre, but negative when the lens is thickest at the edge.” 

Regulation of the Rays. 

The geometrical theory pi optical instruments can be con- 
veniently divided into four parts: (1) The relations of the 
positions and sizes of objects and their images (see above); 
(2) the different aberrations from an ideal image (see Aberra- 
tion); (3) the intensity of radiation in the object- and image- 
spaces, in other words, the alteration of brightness caused by 
physical or geometrical influences; and (4) the regulation 
of the rays {Strahlenbegrenzung) . 

The regulation of' rays will here be treated only in systems free 
from aberration. E. Abbe first gave a connected theory; and M 
von Rohr has done a great deal towards the elaboration. The 
Gauss cardinal points make it simple to construct the image of 
a given object. No account is taken of the size of the system, or 
whether the rays used for the construction really assist in the 
reproduction of the image or not. The diverging cones of rays 
coming from the object-points can only take a certain small part 
in the production of the image in consequence of the apertures of 
the lenses, or of diaphragms. It often happens that the rays used 
for the construction of the image do not pass through the system; 
the image being formed by quite different rays. If we take a 
luminous point of the object lying on the axis of the system then an 
eye introduced; at the image-point sees in the instrument several 
concentric rings, which are either the fittings of the lenses or their 
images, or the real diaphragms or their images. The innermost 


Fig. 15. 

and smallest , ring is completely lighted, and forms the origin of the 
cohe of rays entering the image-space. Abbe called it the exit pupil. 
Similarly there is a corresponding smallest ring in the object- 
spate which limits the entering cone of rays. This is called the 
entrance pupil. The real diaphragm acting as a limit at any part 
of the system is called the aperture-diaphragm. These diaphragms 
remain tor all practical purposes the same for all points lying on 
the axis. It sometimes happens that one and the same diaphragm 




Fig. 14. 



fulfils the functions of the entrance pupil and the aperture-diaphragm 
or the exit pupil and the aperture-diaphragm. : ^ . - 

Fig. 15 shows the general but simplified -case of the different 
diaphragms which are of importance for the regulation of the 
rays. Si, S 2 are two centred systems. A' is a real diaphragm 
lying between them. Bi and B' 2 are the fittings of the systems. 
Then Si produces the virtual image A of the diaphragm A' and the 
image B 2 of the fitting B' 2 , whilst the system S 2 makes the virtual 
image A" of the diaphragm A' and the virtual image B'i of the fitting 
Bi. The object-point -O is reproduced really through the whole 
system in the point O'. From the object-point O three diaphragms 
can be seen in the object -space, viz. the fitting Bj, the image of the 
fitting B 2 and the image A of the diaphragm A' formed by the 
system. Si. The cone of rays nearest to B 2 is not received to its 
total extent by the fitting Bi, and the cone which has entered 
through Bi is again diminished in its further course 5 , When passing 
through the diaphragm 'A', so that the cOne of rays really used 
for producing the image is limited by A, the diaphragm which seen 
from O appears to be the smallest. A is therefore the entrance 
pupil. The real diaphragm A' which limits the rays in the 
centre of the system is the aperture diaphragm. Similarly three 
diaphragms lying in the image-space are to be seen from the 
image-point O' — namely B', A", and B' 2 . A" limits the rays in the 
image-space, and ds therefore the exit pupil. As A is conjugate to 
the diaphragm A' in the system Si, and A" to the same diaphragm 
A' in the system S 2 , the entrance pupil A is conjugate to the exit 
pupil A" throughout the instrument. This relation between entrance 
and exit pupils is general. . , 

The apices of the cones of rays producing the image of points near 
the axis thus lie in the object-points, and their common base is the 
entrance pupil. The axis* of such a cone,, which connects the object 
point with the centre of the entrance pupil, is called the principal fay. 
Similarly, the principal rays in the image-space join the centre of 
the exit pupil with the image-points. The centres of the entrance and 
exit pupils are thus the intersections of the principal rays. 

For points lying farther from the axis, the entrance pupil no longer 
alone limits the rays, the other diaphragms taking part. In fig. 16 
only one diaphragm L is 
present besides the entrance 
pupil A, and the object- 
space is divided to a certain 
extent into four parts. The 
section M contains all points 
rendered by a system with 
a complete aperture; N con- 
tains all points rendered by 
a system with a gradually , 
diminishing aperture; but 
this diminution does not 
attain the principal ray 
passing through the centre 
C. In the section O are 
those points rendered by a 
system with an aperture 
which gradually decreases to 
zero. No rays pass from the 
points of the section P, 
through the system and no p ’ 

image can arise from them. . riG. lb. 

The second diaphragm L therefore limits the three-dimensional 
object-space containing the points which can be rendered by the 
optical system; From C through this diaphragm L this three- 
dimensional object-space can be seen as through a window. L is 
called by M von Rohr the entrance luke. If several diaphragms can 
be seen from G, then the entrance luke is the diaphragm which .seefi 
from C appears the smallest. In the sections N and O the entrance 
luke also takes part in limiting the cones of rays. This restriction 
is known as the “vignetting” : 

action of the entrance luke. The 

base of the cone of rays for the ft 

points of this section of the 

object-space is no longer a circle J%i***%< 

but a two-cornered curve which 

arises from the object-point by 

the projection of the entrance VjV /W 

luke on the entrance pupil. 

Fig. 17a shows the base of such 
a cone of rays. It often hap- 
pens that besides the entrance 

luke , another diaphragm acts Fig. 17a. -Fig. 17& 

in a vignetting manner, then : . ; 

the operating aperture of the cone of rays is a curve made up 
of circular arcs formed out of the entrance pupil an d the two 

projections of the two acting diaphragms (fig. 17a). # 

If the entrance pupil is narrow, then' the section NO, in which the 
vignetting is increasing, is diminished, and there is *really only one 
division of the section M which can be reproduced, and of the section 
P Which cannot be reproduced. The angle wd-w—zw, cotnpnsing 
the Section which can be reproduced, is called the angle of the field of 
view on the object-side. The field of view 2 w retains its importance 


m 
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if the entrance pupil is increased. It then comprises all points 
reached by principal rays* The same relations- apply to the image- 
space, in whichthereis an exit hike, which, seen from the middle 
of the exit piipil, appears under the smallest angle. It is the image 
of the entrance luke produced by the whole system. The image- 
side field of view 2 W.' is the angle comprised by the principal rays 
reaching t(ie edge of the exit luke. 

Most optical instruments are used to observe object- reliefs (three- 
dimensional objects), iand generally an image-relief (a three-dimen- 
sionaL image) is conjugate to ! this object-relief. It is sometimes 
required, however, to represent by means of an optical instrument 
the object^relief, on a plane or on a ground-glass as in the photo- 
graphic camera. For simplicity we shall assume the intercepting plane 
as perpendicular to the axis and shall call it, after von Ronr, the 
‘ 4 ground glass plane. ” All points of the image not lying in this 
plane : produce circular spots (corresponding to the form of the 
pupils) on it, which are called “ circles of confusion.” The ground- 
glass plane (fig. 18) is conjugate to the object-plane E in the 
object-spac^ perpendicular to ; the axis, and called the /“ plane 
focused fori” All points lying in this plane are reproduced exactly 
on the ground-glass plane as -the points 00 . The circle of confusion 



Z on the plane focused for corresponds to the circle of confusion 
Z' on the ground-glass plane. The figure formed on the plane 
focused for by the cones of rays from all of the object-points of the 
total object-space directed to the entrance pupil, was called “ object- 
side representation ^ {imago) by M von Rohr. This representation 
is a central projection. If, for instance, the entrance pupil is 
r imagined so small that only the principal rays pass through, then 
they project directly, and the intersections of the principal rays 
represent the projections of the points pf the object lying off 
t ? he plane focused for. The centre of the projection or the per- 
spective centre is the middle point of the entrance pupil C: If the 
entrance pupil is opened, in place of points, circles of confusion ap- 
pear, whose size depends upon the size of the entrance pupil and the 
position of the object-points and the, plane focused for. The inter- 
section of the principal ray is the centre of the circle of confusion. 
The clearness of the representation on the plane focused for is of 
course diminished by the circles of confusion. This central pro- 
jection does not at all depend upon the instrument, but is entirely 
geometrical, arising when the position and the size of the entrance 
pupil, and the position of the plane focused for have been fixed. 
The instrument then produces an image on the ground-glass plane 
of this perspective representation ort the plane focused for, and oh 
account of the exact likeness which this image has to the objectr 
side representation it is called the “representation copy.” By 
moving it round an angle of i8o°, this representation can be 
brought into a perspective position to the objects, so that all 
rayS coming from the middle of the entrance pupil and aiming 
at the? object- points, would always, meet the corresponding image- 
points. . This representation is accessible to the observer in different 
ways in different instruments. If the observer desires a perfectly 
correct perspective impression of the object-relief the distance of 
the pivot of the eye from the representation copy must be equal 
to the nth. part of the distance of the plane focused for from the 
entrance pupil, if the instrument has produced a nth diminution of 
the objecbside representation. The pivot of the eye must coincide 
with the centre of the perspective, because all images are observed 
in direct . vision. It is known that the pivot of the eye is the 
point of intersection of all the 1 directions in which one can look; 
Thus all these points represented by circles of confusion which are 
less than the angular sharpness of vision appear clear to the 
eye; the space containing all these object-points, which appear 
clear to the eye, is called the depth . The depth of definition, 
therefore, is not a special property of the instrument, but depends 
on the size of the entrance pupil, the position of the plane focused 
for and on the conditions under which the representation can be 
observed. 

If the distance of the representation from the pivot of the eye be 
altered from the correct distance already mentioned, the angles of 
vision under which various objects appear are changed; perspective 
errors arise, causing an incorrect idea to be given of the depth. A 
Simple case is shown in fig, 19. A cube is the object, and if it is 
observed as in fig. 19a with the representation copy at the 
correct distance, a correct idea of a cube will be obtained. If, as 
in ; figs. 19 b and 19c, the distance is too great, there can be 


two results. If it is known that the farthest section is just 
as high as the nearer one then the cube appears exceptionally 
deepened, like a long parallelepipedon. But if it Ts known to be as 
deep as it is high then the eye will see it low at the back and 
high at the front. The reverse occurs when the distance of 
observation is too short, the body then appears either too flat, or 
the nearer sections seem too low in relation to those farther off. 
These perspective errors can be seen in any telescope. In the 



(«) (b) (c) 


After von Rohr. 

Fig. 19. 

telescope ocular the representation copy has to be observed under 
too large an angle or at too short a distance: all objects therefore 
appear flattened, or the more distant objects appear too large in 
comparison with those nearer at hand. 

From the above the importance of experience will be inferred. 
But it is not only necessary that the objects themselves be known 
to the , observer but also that they are presented to his eye in 
the customary manner. This depends upon the way in which the 
principal rays pass through the system— in other words, upon the 
special kind of “ transmission ” of the principal rays. In ordinary 
vision the pivot of the eye is the centre of the perspective representa- 
tion which arises on the very, distant plane standing perpendicular 
to the mean direction of sight. In this kind of central projection 
all objects lying in front of the plane focused for are diminished 
when projected on this plane, and those lying behind it are magnified. 
(The distances are always given in the direction of light.) Thus the 
objects near to the eye appear large and those farther from it appear 
small. This perspective has been called by M von Rohr 1 “ento- 
centric transmission ” (fig. 20). If the entrance pupil of the instru- 
ment lies at infinity, then all the principal rays are parallel and the 
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Fig. 20. Fig. 21. 

projections of all objects on the plane focused for are exactly as 
large as the objects themselves. After E. Abbe, this bourse of rays 
is called “ telecentric transmission ” (fig. 21). The exit pupil then lies 
in the image-side focus of the 
system. . If the perspective 

centre lies in front of the plane ^nT\\ _ 

focused for, then the objects iT a de p 

lying in front of this plane are L 

magnified and those behind it J , 

are diminished. This is just the After von Rohr * 

reverse of perspective repre- Fig. 22. 

sentation in ordinary sight, so that the relations of size .and the 

arrangements for space must be quite incorrectly indicated (fig. 22) ; 

this representation is called by M von Rohr a “ hypercentric 

transmission.” (O. Hr,) 

LENT ( 0 . Eng. lencten , “ spring/’ M. Eng. lenten, lente, lent; cf. 
Dut. lente , Ger. Lenz, “ spring/’ O. H. Ger. lenzin, lengizin, lenzo, 
probably from the same root as 4 4 long ” and referring to 44 the 
lengthening days ”), in the Christian Church, the period of 
fasting preparatory to the festival of Easter. As this fast 
falls, in the 1 early part of the year, it became .confused with the 
season, and gradually the word Lent, which originally meant 
spring, was confined to this use. The Latin name for the fast, 
Quadragesima (whence Ital. quaresima . Span, cuaresma and Fr. 
cartme ) , and its Gr. equivalent rectaapaKoarri (now superseded 
by the term rj vqareLa 44 the fast ”), are derived from the Sunday 
which was the fortieth day before Easter, as Quinquagesima 
and Sexagesima are the fiftieth and sixtieth, Quadragesima 
being until the 7th century the caput jejunii or first day of 
the fast. 

The length of this fast and the rigour with which it has -been 
observed have varied greatly at different times and in different 
countries (see F asting) . In the time of Irenaeus the fast before 
Easter was very short, but very severe; thus some ate nothing 
for forty hours between the afternoon of Good Friday and the 
morning of Easter. This was the only authoritatively prescribed 
fast known to Tertullian ( Dejejunio , 2, 13, 14; De oratione, 18). 
In Alexandria about the middle of the 3rd century it was already 

1 M von Rohr, Zeitschr, filr Sinnesphysiologie (1907), xli. 408-429. 
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Customary to fast during Holy Week; and earlier still the 
Mbritariists boasted that they osbsCrved a two weeks’ fast instead 
of one. Of the Lenten fast or Quadragesima, the first mention 
is in the fifth canon of the council of Nicaea (325), and from this 
time it is frequently referred to* but chiefly as a season of prepara- 
tion for baptism, of absolution of penitents or Of retreat and 
recollection. In this season fasting played a part, but it was 
not universally nor rigorously enforced. At Rome, for instance, 
the whole period of fasting was but three weeks, according to the 
historian Socrates {Hist. eccl. v. 22), these three weeks, in Mgr. 
Duchesne’s opinion, being not continuous but, following the 
primitive Roman custom, broken by intervals. Gradually, 
however, the fast as observed in East and West became more 
rigorously defined.; In the East, where after the example of 
the Church of Antioch the Quadragesima fast had been kept 
distinct from that of Holy Week, the whole fast came to last 
for seven weeks, both Saturdays and Sundays (except Holy 
Saturday) being, however, excluded. In Rome and Alexandria, 
arid even in Jerusalem, Holy Week was included in Lent and the 
whole fast lasted but six weeks, Saturdays, however, not being 
exempt. Both at Rome and Constantinople, therefore, the actual 
fast was but thirty-six days. Some Churches still continued the 
three weeks’ fast, but by the middle of the 5th century most of 
these divergences had ceased and the usages of Antioch-Con- 
stantinople and Rome- Alexandria had become stereotyped in 
their respective spheres of influence. 

The thirty-six days, as forming a tenth part of the year and 
therefore a perfect number, at first found, a wide acceptance 
(so Cassianus, Coll. xxi. 30) ; but the inconsistency of this period 
with the name Quadragesima, and with the forty days’ fast of 
Christ, came to be noted, and early in the 7th century four days 
were added, by what pope is Unknown, Lent in the West begin- 
ning henceforth on Ash Wednesday ( q.v .). About the same time 
the cycle of paschal solemnities was extended to the ninth week 
before Easter by the institution of stational masses for Septua- 
gesima, Sexagesima and Quinquagesima Sundays. At Constanti- 
nople, too, three Sundays were added and : associated with the 
Easter festival in the same way as the Sundays in Lent proper. 
These three Sundays were added in the Greek Church also, and 
the present custom of keeping an eight Weeks’ fast (i.e. exactly 
8X5 days), now universal in the Eastern Church, originated in 
the 7th century. The Greek Lent begins on the Monday of 
Sexagesima, with a week of preparatory fasting, known as 
rupo</>&yia, or the “ butter- week the actual fast, however, 

starts on the Monday of Quinquagesima (Estomihi), this, week 
being known as “ the first week of the fast ’’ (eflSojuas 
VTjfTTei&v) . The period of Lent is Still described as the six weeks 
of the fast ” (e£ efidoixades r&v vrjareioov) , Holy Week {rj ayia kal 
fjLeyaXff epdofMas) not being reckoned in. The Lenten fast was 
retained at the Reformation in some of the reformed Churches, 
and is still observed in the Anglican and Lutheran communions. 
In England a Lenten fast was fitst ordered to be observed by 
Earconberht, king of Kent (640-664). In the middle ages, meat, 
eggs and milk were forbidden in Lent not only by ecclesiastical 
but by statute law; and this rule was enforced until the reign of 
William III. The chief Lenten food from the earliest days was 
fish, and entries in the royal household accounts of Edward III. 
show the amount of .fish supplied to the king. Herring-pies 
were a great delicacy. Charters granted to seaports often 
stipulated that the town should send so many herrings or other 
fish to the king annually during Lent. How severely strict 
medieval abstinence was may be gauged from the fact that 
armies and garrisons were sometimes, in default of dispensations, 
as hr the case of the siege Of Orleans in 1429, reduced to starvation 
for Want of Lenten food, though in full possession of meat and 
other supplies. The battle of the : Herrings (February 1429) 
Was fought in order to cover the march of a convoy of Lenten food 
to the English army besieging Orleans. Dispensations from 
fasting were, however, given in case of illness. 

During the religious confusion of the Reformation, the practice 
of fasting was generally relaxed and it was found necessary to 
reassert the obligation of keeping Lent and the other periods and 


days of abstinence by a series? of proclamations and statutes; 
In these, however, the religious was avowedly subordinate to a 
political motive, viz, to prevent the riiin qf the fisheries, which 
were the great nursery of English seamen. Thus the statute 
of 2 and 3 Edward VI., cap: 9 (1549), while inculcating that 
“ due and godly abstinence from flesh is a means to virtue,” 
adds that “ by the , eating . of fish much flesh is saved to the 
country,” and that thereby, too, the fishing trade is encouraged. 
The statute, however, would not seem to have had much effect; 
for in spite of a proclamation of Queen Elizabeth in 1560 imposing 
a fine of £20 for sach offence on butchers slaughtering afiimals 
during Lent, in 1563 Sir William Cecil,; in Notes upon an Act for 
the Increase of the Navy, says that “ in old times no flesh at all was; 
eaten on fish days; eVen the king himself could not have license; 
which was occasion of eating so much fish as, now is eatefi in flesh 
upon fish days.” The revolt against fish had ruined the fisheries: 
and driven the fishermen to turn pirates, to the great scandal 
, and detriment of the realm. Accordingly, in the session of 1562- 
1563, Cecil forced upon an unwilling parliament “ a politic 
ordinance on fish eating,” by which the eating of ; flesh on 
fast days was made punishable by a fine of three pounds or 
three months’ imprisonment, one meat dish being allowed on 
Wednesdays on condition that three fish dishes Were present on 
the; table. The kind of argument by which Cecil overcame the 
Protestant temper of the parliament is illustrated, by; a clause 
which he had meditated adding to the statute, a draft of which 
in his own handwriting is preserved: “ Because no person should 
misjudge the intent of the statute;” it runs, “ which is politicly 
meant only for the increase of fishermen and mariners, and pot 
for any superstition for choice of meats; whoever shall preach 
or teach that eating of fish or forbearing of flesh is for the saving 
of the Soul of man, or for the service of God, Shall bq punished as 
the spreader of false news. ” (Dom. MSS., Elizabeth, voi. xxvii.). : 
But in spite of statutes and proclamations, of occasional severities 
and of the patriotic example, of Queen Elizabeth, the practice of 
fasting fell more and more into disuse. Ostentatious avoidance 
of a fish-diet became, indeed, one of the outward symbols of 
militant Protestantism among the Puritans. “ I have often 
noted,” writes John Taylor, the water-poet, in his Jack ' a Lent 
(1620), “ that if any superfluous feasting or gormandizing, 
paunch-cramming assembly do meet, it is so ordered that must 
be either in Lent, upon a Friday, or a fasting: for the meat 
does not relish well except it be sauced with disobedience and 
comtempt of authority.” The government continued to struggle 
against this spirit, of defiance; proclamations of James I. in 
5619 and 1625, and of Charles I. in 1627 and 1631, again com- 
manded abstinence from all flesh during Lent, and the High 
Church movement of the 17th century lent a fresh religious 
sanction to the official attitude. So late as 1687, James II. 
issued a proclamation ordering abstention from meat; but, 
after the Revolution, the Lenten laws fell obsolete, though they 
remained on the statute-book till repealed by the Statute Law 
Revision Act 1863. But during the 18th century, though the 
strict observance of the Lenten fast was generally abandoned, 
it was still observed and inculcated by the more earnest of the 
clergy, such as William Law and John Wesley; and the custom 
of women wearing mourning in Lent, which had been followed 
by Queen Elizabeth and her court, survived until well into the 
19th century. With the growth of the Oxford Movement in the 
English Church, the practice of observing Lent was revived; and, 
though no rules for fasting are authoritatively laid down, the 
duty of abstinence is now very generally inculcated by bishops 
and clergy, either as a discipline or as an exercise in self-denial; 
For the more “ advanced ” Churches, Lenten practice tends to 
conform to that of the pre-Reformation Church. 

Mid-Lent, or the fourth Sunday in Lent, was long known 
as Mothering Sunday, in allusion to the custom for girls in 
service to be allowed a holiday on that day to visit their 
parents. They usually took as a present for their mother a 
small cake known as a simnel . In shape it resembled a pork- 
pie but in materials it was a rich plum-pudding. The word 
is derived through M. Lat. simenelltis, simella, from Lat. sitnila, 
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wheat flbiir. In Gloucestershire simnel cakes are still common ; 
atid at IJsk, Monmouth, the custom of mothering is still, 
scrupulously* observed. 

LENTHALL, WILLIAM (1591-1662), English parliamentarian, 
speaker of the House of Commons, second son of William Lenthall, 
of Lachford, Oxfordshire, a descenderit of an oM Herefordshire 
family, was born at Henley-on-Thames in June 1591. He 
left Oxford without taking a degree in 1609, and was called 
to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn iri 1616, becoming a bencher in 1633. 
Ije represented Woodstock in the Short Parliament (April 164:6), 
and was chosen by King Charles I. to be speaker of the Long 
Parliament, which met on the 3rd of November 1640. According 
to Clarendon, a worse choice could not have been made, for 
Lenthall was of a, “ very timorous nd,tur$. ” He was treated 
with scanty respect in the chair, and seems to have, had little 
control over the proceedings. On the atk of January ; 1642, 
however,, when the 5 king entered the House of Commons to seize 
the five members, Lenthall; behaved with great prudence and 
dignity. Having taken the speaker’s chair and looked round in 
vain to discover the offending members, Charles turned to 
Lenthall standing below, and demanded of him “whether any 
of those persons were in the House, whether he saw any of them 
and where they were. ,, j Lenthall fell on his knees and replied : 
“• May it; please your Majesty, I have neither eyes to see, nor 
tongue to speak in this place but as the House is pleased to 
direct hie, whose servant I am here.” On the outbreak of the 
great rebellion, Lenthall threw in his lot with the parliament. 
He had already called attention to the inadequacy of his salary 
and been granted a sum of £6000 (9th of April 1642) ; and he 
wa$ now appointed master of the 1 rolls (22nd of November 1643), 
and one of the commissioners of the great seal (Ocjt. 1646- 
March 1648). " ; 

He carried on his duties as speaker without interruption till 
1647, When; the power of the parliament had been transferred 
to the army. On the 26th of July a mob invaded the House of 
Commons and obliged it to rescind the ordinance re-establishing 
the old parliamentary committee of militia; Lenthall was held 
in the chair by main force and compelled to put to the vote a 
resolution; inviting the king to London. Threats of worse things 
came subsequently to Lenthall’s ears, and, taking the mace 
w|th him, he left London on the 29th to join the army and 
Fairfax. Lenthall and Manchester, the speaker of the Lords, 
headed the fugitive members at the review on Hounslow Heath 
on the 3rd of August, being received by the soldiers “ as so many 
angels sent from heaven for their good.” Returning to London 
With the army, he Was installed again by Fairfax in the chair 
(6th August), and all votes passed during his absence were 
annulled. He adhered henceforth to the army party, but with 
a constant bias in favour of the king. 

• At the Restoration he claimed to have sent money to the king 
at Oxford, to have provided' the queen with Comforts and 
necessaries and to have taken care of the royal children. But 
he 1 put the : question for the king’s trial from the chair, and 
cbhtmued to act as speaker after the king’s execution. He 
still Continued to use his influence in' favour of the royalists, 
whenever this was possible without imperilling his own interests, 
and he saved the lives of both the earl of Norwich (8th March 
1646) and Sir W. D’Avenant (3rd July 1650) by his casting 
vote. The removal of the king had left the parliament supreme ; 
and Lenthall as its representative, though ! holding little real 
power, was the first man in the state. - ^ 

His speakership continued till the 20th of April 1653, when 
the Long Parliament was summarily expelled: Cromwell directed 
Colonel Harrison, on the refusal of Lenthall to quit the chair, 
to pull him but — and Lenthall submitted to the show of force. 
He took no part in politics till the assembling of the first pro- 
tectorate parliament, on the 3rd of September 1654, in which 
he sat as member for Oxfordshire. He Was again chosen speaker, 
his ' former experience and his pliability of character being his 
chief recommendations. In the second protectorate parliament, 
summoned by Cromwell on the 17th of September 1656, Lenthall 
wals agkln cHdseh memberfOr Oxfordshire, but had some difficulty 


in obtaining admission, and was nob re-elected speaker. He 
supported Cromwell’s administration,’ and was active in urging 
the protector to take the title of king. In spite Of his services, 
Lenthall was not included by Cromwell in his new House of 
Lords, and was much disappointed and crestfallen at his omission. 
The protector, hearing of his “ grievous complaint,” sent him a 
writ, and’ Lenthall was elated at believing he had secured a 
peerage. After Cromwell’s death, the officers, having determined 
to recall the “Rump ” Parliament, assembled at Lenthall’s 
house at the Rolls (6th May 1659), to desire him to send out the 
writs. Lenthall, however; had no wish to resume his duties 
as speaker, preferring • the HPuse of ; Lords, and made various 
excuses for not complying. , Nevertheless, upon the officers 
threatening to summon the parliament without his aid, and 
hearing the next morning that several members had assembled, 
he led the procession to ; the parliament house. Lenthall was 
now restored to the position of. dignity which he. had filled before. 
He was temporarily made keeper of the new great seal (14th of 
May). On the 6th of June it was voted that all commissions 
should be signed by Lenthall and not by the commander-in-chief^ 
His exalted position, however, was ; not left long unassailed. 
On the 13 th of October Lambert placed soldiers round the House 
and prevented* the members from assembling. Lenthall’s coach 
was stopped as he was entering Palace Yard, the mace was seized 
and he was. obliged to return. The army, however, soon returned 
to their allegiance to the parliament. On the 24th of December 
they marched to Lenthall’s house, and expressed their sorrow. 
On the 29th the speaker received the thanks of the reassembled 
parliament. u , : . •• ■ 

Lenthall now turned his attention to bring about the Restora- 
tion. He “ very violently ’’ opposed the oath abjuring the house 
of Stuart, now sought to be imposed by the republican faction 
on the parliament, and absented himself from the House for ten 
days; to avoid, it. was said, any responsibility for the bill. He had 
been in communication with Monk for some time > and on Monk 
entering London with his army (3rd February 1660) Lenthall met 
him in front of Somerset House. On the 6th of February Monk 
visited the House of Commons, when Lenthall pronounced a 
speech of thanks. On the 28th of March Lenthall forwarded 
to the king a paper containing V Heads of Advice.” According 
to Monk, he “ was very active for the restoring of His Majesty 
and performed many services ... . which could not have been 
soe well effected without his helpe.” Letithall notwithstanding 
found himself in disgrace at the Restoration. In spite of Monk’s 
recommendation, he was not elected by Oxford University for 
the Convention Parliament, nor was he allowed by the king, 
though he had sent him a present of £3000, to remain master of 
the rolls. On the nth of June he was included by the House 
of Commons, in spite of a. recommendatory letter from Monk, 
among the twenty persons excepted from the act of indemnity 
and subject to penalties not extending to life. In the House of 
Lords, however. Monk’s testimony and intercession were effectual, 
and Lenthall was only declared incapable of holding for the future 
any public office. His last public act was a disgraceful one. 
Unmindful now of the privileges of parliament, he consented to 
appear as a witness against the regicide Thomas Scot, for words 
spoken in the House of Commons while Lenthall was in the 
chait- It was probably after this that he was allowed to present 
himself at court, and his contemporaries took a malicious glee 
in telling how “ when, with some difficulty, he obtained leave to 
kiss the king’s 1 hand he, out of guilt, fell backward, as he Was 
kneeling.” , , ’ //., 

Lenthall died on the 3rd of September 1662. In his will he 
desired to be buried without any state and without a monument, 
“ but at the utmost a plain stone with this superscription only; 
Vermis sum, acknowledging myself to be unworthy of the least 
outward regard in this world and unworthy of any remembrance 
that hath been so great a sinner.” He was held in little honour 
by his contemporaries, and Was universally regarded as a time- 
server. He wa$, however, a man of good intentions, strops 
family affections, and considerable, ability. Unfortunately de 
was called by the irony, of fate to fill a great office, in which. 
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governed constantly by fears for his person and estate, he was 
seduced into a series of unworthy actions. He left one son, Sir 
John Lent hall, who had descendants. His brother, Sir John 
Lenthall, who, it was said, had too much influence with him, 
was notorious for his extortions as keeper of the King's Bench 
prison. 

See C. H. Firth in the Diet. Nat. Biog.\ Wood (ed. Bliss), Ath , 
Oxon. iii. 603, who gives a list of his printed speeches and letters; 
Foss, Lives of the Judges , vi. 447; and J. A. Manning, Lives of the 
Speakers of the House of Commons . There are numerous references 
to Lenthall in his official capacity, and letters written by and to him, 
in the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, and in various MSS. 
calendared in the Hist. MSS. Commission Series. See also D’Ewes’s 
Diary , in the Harleian Collection, British Museum, some extracts 
from which have been given by J: Forster, Case of the Five Members , 
233 sq> ; and Notes and Queries , ser. iii., vii. 45 (“ Lenthall’s Lamenta- 
tion ”), viii., i. 165, 338, 2, ix., xi. 57. 

LENTIL, the seed of Lens esculenta (also known as Ervum Lens), 
a small annual of the vetch tribe. The plant varies from 6 to 
18 in. in height, and has many long ascending branches. The 
leaves are alternate, with six pairs of oblong-linear, obtuse, 
mucronate leaflets. The flowers, two to four in number, are 
of a pale blue colour, and are borne in the axils of the leaves j 
on a slender footstalk nearly equalling the leaves in length; 
they are produced in June or early in July. The pods are about 
| in; long, broadly oblong, slightly inflated, and contain two seeds, 
which are of the shape of a doubly convex lens, and about J in. 
in diameter. There are several cultivated varieties of the plant, 
differing in size, hairiness and colour of the leaves, flowers and 
seeds. The last may be more or less compressed in shape, and 
.in colour may vary from yellow or grey to dark brown; they are 
also sometimes mottled or speckled. In English commerce two 
kinds of lentils are principally met with, French and Egyptian. 
The former are usually sold entire, and are of an ash-grey 
colour externally and of a yellow tint within; the latter are 
usually sold like split peas, without the seed coat, and consist of 
the reddish-yellow cotyledons, which are smaller and rounder 
than those of the French lentil; the seed coat when present 
is of a dark brown colour. Considerable quantities of lentils are 
also imported into the United States. 

The native country of the lentil is not known. It was probably 
One of the first plants brought under cultivation by mankind ; 
lentils have been found in the lake dwellings of St Peter's Island, 
Lake of Bienne, which are of the Bronze age. The name Adas 
(Heb. viy) appears to be an original Semitic word, and the red 
pottage of lentils for which Esau sold his birthright (Gen. xxv. 34) 
was apparently made from the red Egyptian lentil. This lentil 
is. cultivated in one or other variety in India, Persia, Syria, 
Egypt, Nubia and North Africa, and in Europe, along the coast 
of the Mediterranean, and as far north as Germany, Holland and 
France. In Egypt, Syria and other Eastern countries the parched 
seeds are exposed for sale in shops, and esteemed the best food 
to carry on long journeys. Lentils form a chief ingredient in the 
Spanish pucker 0, and are used in a similar way in France and other 
countries. For this purpose they are usually sold in the shelled 
state. 

■ The reddish variety of the lentil (lentillon d'hiver)- is the kind 
most esteemed in Paris on account of 1 the superior flavour of its 
smaller seeds. It is sown in autumn either with a cereal crop or 
alone, and is cultivated chiefly in the north and east of France. The 
large or common variety, lentille large blonde , cultivated in Lorraine 
and at Gallardon (Eure-et-Loir), and largely in Germany, is the 
most productive; but is less esteemed. This kind has very small 
whitish flowers, two or rarely three on a footstalk, and the pods are 
generally one-seeded, the seeds being of a whitish or cream colour, 
about f of an inch broad and J in. thick. A single plant produces 
from 100 to 150 pods, which are flattened, about f in. long and \ in. 
broad. Another variety, with seeds similar in form ana colour to 
the last, but of much smaller size, is known as the lentillon de Mars. 
It is sown in spring. This variety and the lentille large are both 
Sometimes called the lentille a la reine. A small variety, lentille 
verte du Pay, cultivated chiefly in the departments of Haute Loire 
and Cantal, is also grown as a vegetable and for forage. The Egyptian 
lentil was introduced into Britain in 1820. It has blue flowers. 
Another species of lentil, Ervum monanthos , is grown in France about 
Orleans and elsewhere under the name of jarosse and jarande . It is, 
according to Vilmorin, one of the best kinds of green food to grow 
on a poor dry sandy soil ; on calcareous soil it does not succeed so 


well. It is usually sown in autumn with a little rye or winter oats, 
at the rate of a hectolitre to a hectare. 

The leritil prefers a light whrm sandy soil ; on rich land it runs 
to leaf and produces but few pods. The seeds are sown in March 
or April or early in May, according to the climate of the country, as 
they cannot endure night frosts. If for fodder they are sown broad- 
cast, but in drills if the ripe seeds are required. The pods are 
gathered in August or September, as soon as they begin to turn 
brown— the plants being pulled up like flax while the foliage is still 
gfeen, and on a dry day lest the pods split in drying, and loss of 
seed takes place. ■ Lentils keep best in the husk so far as flavour is 
concerned, and will keep good in this way for two years either for 
sowing or for food. An acre of ground yields on an average : about 
n cwt. of seed and 30 cwt. of straw. The amount and character 
of the mineral matter, requisite in the soil may be judged from the 
analysis of the ash, which in the seeds has as its chief ingredients— 
potash 34-6 % soda 9*5, lime 6*3, phosphoric acid 36*2, chloride of 
sodium 7*6, while in the straw the percentages are — potash io*8, 
lime 52*3, silica 17*6, phosphoric acid 12-3, chloride of sodium 2-1. 1 1 

Lentils have attracted considerable notice among vegetarians 
as a food material, especially for soup. A Hindu, proverb, , says; 

Rice is good, but lentils are my life.” The husk of the seed is 
indigestible, and to cook lentils properly requires at least two and a 
half hours, but they are richer in nutritious matter than almost aiiy 
other kind of pulse, containing, according to Payen’s analysis, 25^2 % 
of nitrogenous matter (legumin),. 56% of; starch and 2-6% of 
fatty matter. Fresenius’s analysis differs in giving only 35% of 
starch; Einhoff gives 32*81 of Starch and 37*82 % of nitrogenous 
matter. Lentils are more properly the food of the poor in all countries 
where they are grown, and have often been spurned when better 
food could be obtained, hence the proverb Dives f actus jam desiit 
gaudere lente . The seeds are said to be good for pigeons, or mixed 
in a ground state with potatoes or barley for fattening pigs. The 
herbage is highly esteemed as green food for suckling ewes and all 
kinds of cattle (being said to increase the yield of milk), also for 
calves and lambs. Haller says that lentils are so flatulent as to kill 
horses. They were also believed to be the cause of severe scrofulous 
disorders common in Egypt. This bad reputation may possibly be 
due to the substitution of the seeds of the bitter vetch or tale lentil, 
Ervum Ervilia , a plant which closely resembles the true lentil in 
height, habit, flower and pod, but whose seeds are without doubt 
possessed of deleterious properties— producing weakness or even 
paralysis of the extremities in horses which have partaken of them. 
The poisonous principle seems to reside chiefly ih the bitter seed 
coat, and can apparently be removed by steeping in water, since 
Gerard, speaking of the u bitter vetch ” (E. Ervilia) , says “ kine in 
Asia and, in most other countries do eat thereof, being made sweet 
by steeping in water.” The seed of E. Ervilia is about the same size 
and almost exactly of the same reddish-brown colour as that of the 
Egyptian lentil, and when the seed coat is removed they are both 
of the same orange red hue, but the former is not so .bright as the 
latter. The shape is the best means of distinguishing the two seeds, 
that of E. Ervilia being obtusely triangular. 

Sea-lentil is a name sometimes applied to the gulfweed Sarga'ssum 
vulgare. 

LENTULUS, the name of a Roman patrician family of the 
Cornelian gens, derived from lentes (“ lentils ”), which its oldest 
members were fond of cultivating (according to Pliny, Nat. Hist. 
xviii. 3, 10). The word Lentulitas (“ Lentulism cf. Appietas) 
is coined by Cicero {Ad F am., m. 7, 5 ) to express the attributes 
of a pronounced aristocrat. The three first, of the name .were 
L. Cornelius Lentulus (consul 327 b.c.), ; Servius Cornelius 
Lentulus (consul ,303) and L. Cornelius , I^entulus Caudinus 
(consul 275). Their connexion with the later Lentuli (especially 
those of the Ciceronian period) is very obscure ami difficult to 
establish. The following members of the family deserve mention. 

Publius Cornelius Lentulus, nicknamed Sura, one of 
the chief figures in the Catilinarian conspiracy. When accused 
by Sulla (to whom he had been quaestor in 81 b.c.) of having 
squandered the public money, he refused to render any account, 
but insolently held out the calf of his leg {sura), on which part 
of the person hoys were punished when they made mistakes 
in playing ball. He was. praetor in . 75, governor of Sicily 74, 
consul 71. In 70, being expelled from the senate with a number 
of others for immorality, he joined Catiline. Relying upon a 
Sibylline oracle that three Cornelii should be rulers of Rome, 
Lentulus regarded himself as the destined successor of Cornelius 
Sulla and Cornelius Cinna. When Catiline left, Rome . after 
Cicero’s first speech In JCatilinam, Lentulus took his place as 
chief of the conspirators in the city. In conjunction with C. 
Cornelius Cethegus,. he undertook to , murder Cicero and set 
fire to Rome, but the pi, ot, failed owing tp, his timidity and 
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indiscretion. Ambassadors from the Allobroges being at the 
time in Rome, the bearers of a complaint against the oppressions 
of provincial governors, Lentulus made overtures to them, with 
the object of obtaining armed assistance. Pretending to fall 
in with his views, the ambassadors obtained a written agree- 
ment signed by the chief conspirators, and informed Q. Fabius 
Sanga, their patron ” in Rome, who in his turn acquainted 
Cicero. , The conspirators were arrested and forced to admit 
their guilt. Lentulus was compelled; to abdicate his praetorship, 
and, as it was feared that there might be an attempt to rescue 
him, he was put to death in the Tullianum on the 5th of 
December 63. 

See Dio Cassius xxxvii. 30, xlvi. 20; Plutarch, Cicero, 17; 
Sallust, Catilina ; Cicero, In Catilinam , iii,., iv. ; Pro Sulla , 25; 
also Catiline. 

Publius Cornelius Lentulus, called Spinther from his 
likeness to an actor of that name, one of the chief adherents 
of the Pompeian party. In 63 b.c. he was curule aedile, assisted 
Cicero in the suppression of the Catifinarian conspiracy, and 
distinguished himself by the splendour of the games he provided. 
Praetor in 60, he obtained the governorship of Hispania Citerior 
(59) through the support of Caesar, to whom he was also indebted 
for his election to the consulship (57). Lentulus played a 
prominent part in the recall of Cicero from exile, and although 
a temporary coolness seems to have arisen between them, Cicero 
speaks of him in most grateful terms, From 56-53 Lentulus 
was governor of the province of Cilicia (with Cyprus) and during 
that time was commissioned by the senate to restore Ptolemy XL 
Auletes to his kingdom (see Ptolemies). The Sibylline books, 
however, declared that the king must not be restored by force 
of arms, at the risk of peril to Rome. As a provincial governor, 
Lentulus appears to have looked after the interests of his subjects, 
and did not enrich himself at their expense. In spite of his 
indebtedness to Caesar, Lentulus joined the Pompeians on the* 
outbreak of civil war (49), The generosity with which he was 
treated by Caesar after the capitulation of Corfinium made 
him hesitate, but he finally decided in favour of Pompey. After 
the battle of Pharsalus, Lentulus escaped to Rhodes, where he* 
was at first refused admission, although he subsequently found 
an asylum there (Cicero, Ad Alt. xi. 13. 1). According to 
A ureiiu.s Victor (De vir. ill. lxxviii., 9, if the reading be correct), 
he subsequently fell into Caesar's hands and was put to death. 

See Caesar, Bell. Civ. i. 15-23, iii. 102; Plutarch, Pomp. 49; 
Valerius Maximus ix. 14, 4; many letters of Cicero, especially A 6? 
Fam. i. 1-9. ‘ 

Lucius Cornelius Lentulus, surnamed Crus or Cruscello 
(for what reason is unknown)7 member of the antLCaesarian 
party. In 61 B;C. he was the chief accuser of P. Clodius (q.v.) in 
the affair of the festival of Bona Dea. When consul (49) he 
advised the rejection of all peace terms offered by Caesar, and 
declared that , if the senate did not at once decide upon opposing 
him by force of arms, he would act upon his own responsibility. 
There seems no reason to doubt that Lentulus was mainly 
inspired by selfish , motives, and hoped to find in civil war an 
opportunity for his own aggrandizement But in spite of his 
brave words he fled in haste from Rome as soon as he heard of 
Caesar's advance, and crossed over to Greece. After Pharsalus, 
he made his way to Rhodes (but was refused admission), thence, 
by way of Cyprus, to Egypt. He landed at Pelusium the day 
after the murder of Pompey, was immediately seized by Ptolemy, 
imprisoned, and put to death. 

See Caesar, Bell. Civ. i. 4, iii. 104; Plutarch, Pompey , 80. 

A full account of the different Cornelii Lentuli, with genealogical 
table, will be found in Pauly-Wissowa’s Realencyclopadie, iv. pt. 1, 
p. 1355 (1900) (s.v. “ Cornelius ”) ; see also V. de Vrt, Onpmasticon, 
ii. 433 . 

LENZ, JAkOB MICHAEL REINHOLD (1751-1792), German 
poet, was born at Sesswegen in Livonia, the son of the village 
pastor; on the 1 2th of January 1 7 51. He removed with his 
parents to Dorpat in 1759, aiid soon began to compose sacred 
odes, in the manner of Klopstock. Iri ; 1768 he entered the 
university ^6f Konigsberg as a student of theology, ahd in 1771- 
accompanied, a£ tutor, t^O young German nobles, named von • 
Kleist, to Strassbiirg, where they Were to enter the F reneh 
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army. In StrassburgLenz was received into the literary circle 
that gathered round Friedrich Rudolf Salzmann (1749-1821) 
and became acquainted with Goethe, at that time a student at 
the university. In order to be close to his young pupils, Lenz 
had to remove to Fort Louis in the neighbourhood, and while 
here became deeply enamoured of Goethe's friend, Friederike 
Elisabeth Brion (17 52-1813), daughter of the pastor of Sesenheim. 
Lenz endeavoured, after Goethe's departure . from Strassburg, 
to replace the great poet in her affections, and to her he poured 
out songs and poems (Die Liebe auf dem Lande) which were long 
attributed to Goethe himself, as was also Lenz’s first drama, the 
comedy, Der Hofmeister , oder Vorteile der Privaterziehung (17 74) . 
In 1776 he visited Weimar and was most kindly received by the 
duke; but his rude* overbearing manner and vicious habits 
led to his expulsion. In 1777 he became insane, and in 1779 
was removed from Emmendingen, where J. G. Schlosser (1739-f 
1799), Goethe's brotherdn-law, had given him a home, to his 
native village. Here he lived in great poverty for several years, 
and then was given, more out.of charity than on account of his 
merits; the appointment of tutor in a pension school near 
Moscow, where he died on the 24th of May 1792. Lenz, though 
one of the most talented poets of the Sturm und Drang period, 
presented a strange medley of genius and childishness. His 
great, though neglected and distorted, abilities found vent in 
ill-conceived imitations of Shakespeare. His comedies, . Der 
Hofmeister ; Der neue Menoza (1774) ; Die Soldaten (1776):; 
Die Freundemachenden Philosophy (1776), though accounted 
the best of his works, are characterized by unnatural situations 
and an incongruous mixture of tragedy and comedy. 

Lenz’s Gesammelte Schriften were published by L. Tieck in three 
Volumes (1828); supplementary to these volumes are E. Dorer 4 
Egloff, J. M. R. Lenz und seine Schriften (1857) and.K. Weinhokfi 
Dramatischer Nachlass von J. M. R. Lenz (1884) ; a selection of 
Lenz’s writings will be found in A. Sauer, Stiirmer und Dr anger ; 
Kiirschner’s Deutsche Nationalliteratur, vol. lxxx., (1883). See 
further E. Schmidt, Lenz und Klinger { 1878); J. F roitzheim, Lenz 
und Goethe, X 1891) ; H. Rauch, Lenz und Shakespeare (1892); F* 
Waldmann, in Brief en (1894). 

LEO, the name of thirteen popes. 

Leo I., who alone of Roman pontiffs shares with Gregory I. 
the surname of the Great, pope from 440 to 461, was a native 
of Rome, or, according to a less probable account, of Vol terra 
in Tuscany. Of his family or early life nothing is known ; that 
he was highly cultivated according to the standards of his time 
is obvious, but it does not appear that he could write Greek, 
or even that he understood that language. In one of the letters 
(Ep. 104) of Augustine, an acolyte named Leo is mentioned 
as having been in 418 the bearer of a communication from 
Sixtus of Rome (afterwards pope) to Aurelius of Carthage 
against the Pelagians. In 429, when the first unmistakable 
reference to Pope Leo occurs, he was still only a deacon, but 
already a man of commanding influence; it was at his suggestion 
that the De incarnatione of^ the aged Cassianus, having reference 
to the Nestorian heresy, was composed in that year, 5 and about 
431 we find Cyril of Alexandria Writing to him that he might 
prevent the Roman Church from lending its support in any 
way to the ambitious schemes of Juvenal of Jerusalem. In 440, 
while Leo was in Gaul, whither he had been sent to compose 
some differences between AetiuS and another general named 
Albinus, Pope Sixtus III. died; The absent deacon, or rather 
archdeacon, was unanimously chosen to : succeed him, and 
received consecration on his return six weeks afterwards 
(September 29). In 443 he began to take measures against the 
Manichaeans (who since the capture of Carthage by Genseric 
in 439 had become very numerous at Rome), and in the following 
year he was able to report to the Italian bishops that some of 
the heretics had returned to Catholicism, while a large number 
had been sentenced to perpetual banishment “ in accordance 
with the constitutions of the Christian emperors,- and others 
had fled; in seeking these out the help of the provincial clergy 
was sought. It was during the earlier years of Leo's pontificate 
that the events in Gaul occurred which resulted in this triumph 
Over HilaHus of Arles, signalized by the edict of Valentihian III. 


(445) > ^denouncing the contumacy of the Gallic bishop, and 
enacting “ that nothing ‘ should be -done in Gaul, contrary to 
ancient usage, without the authority of the bishop of Rome, 
and that the decree of the apostolic see should henceforth be 
kaw.” In 447 Leo held the correspondence with Turribus of 
Astorga which led to the condemnation of the Priscillianists by the 
Spanish national church.; In 448 he received with commendation 
a letter from Eutyches, the Constantinopolitan monk, com- 
plaining of the revival of the Nestorian heresy there; and in 
the following year Eutyches wrote his circular, appealing against 
the sentence which at the instance of Eusebius of Dorylaeum 
had been passed against him at a synod held in Constantinople 
under the presidency of the patriarch Flavian, and asking papal 
support at the oecumenical council at that time under summons 
to meet at Ephesus. The result of a correspondence was that 
Leo by his legates sent to Flavian that famous epistle in which 
he' sets forth with great fulness of detail the doctrine ever since 
recognized as orthodox regarding the union of the two natures 
in the one person of Jesus Christ. . The events at the “ robber ”■ 
synod at Ephesus belong to general church history rather than 
to the biography of Leo; his letter, though submitted, was not 
read by the assembled fathers, and the papal legates had some 
difficulty in escaping with their, lives from the violence of the 
theologians who, not content with deposing Flavian and Eusebius, 
shouted for the dividing of those who divided Christ. When the 
news, of the result of this oecumenical council (oecumenical 
in every circumstance except that it was not presided over 
by the pope) reached Rome, Leo wrote to Theodosius “ with 
groanings and tears,” requesting the emperor to sanction another 
council, to be held this time, however, in Italy ; In this petition 
he was supported by Valentinian III., by the empress-mother 
Gallri Placidia and by the empress Eudoxia, but the appeal 
Was made in vain. A change, however, was brought about by 
the accession in the following year of Marcian, who three days 
after coming to: the throne published an edict bringing within 
the scope of the penal laws against heretics the supporters of 
the dogmas of Apollinaris and Eutyches. To convoke a synod 
in which greater orthodoxy might reasonably be expected 
Was in these circumstances no longer difficult, but all Leo’s 
efforts to secure that the meeting should take place, on Italian 
soil were unavailing. When the synod of Chalcedon assembled 
in 45 1, the papal legates were . treated with great respect* ■ and 
Leo’s former letter to Flavian was adopted by acclamation 
as formulating the creed of the universal church on : the. subject; 
of the person of Christ. Among the reasons urged by Leo for 
holding this couricil in Italy had been the threatening attitude 
of the Huns; the dreaded irruption took place in the following 
year (452).. After Aquileia had succumbed to Attila’s long 
siege* the conqueror set out for Rome. Near the confluence 
of the Minrio and the* Po he was met by. Leo, whose . eloquence 
persuaded him to turn back. Legend has sought to enhance 
the impressiveness of the occurrence by an unnecessarily imagined 
miracle. The pope was less successful with Genseric when the 
Vandal Chief! arrived under the walls of Rome in 455, but he 
secured a promise that there should be no incendiarism or 
murder, and that three of the- oldest basilicas should be exempt 
from < plunder— a promise Which seems to have been faithfully 
observed, Leo died on the . 1 oth of November 461, the liturgical 
anniversary being the nth of April. : His! successor was Hilarius 
or Hilarus, who had been one of the papal legates at the “ robber ” 
synod in 449. 

■,-i The title oi doctor ecclesiae was; given to Leo by Benedict 
XIV, i As bishop of the diocese of Rome, Leo distinguished 
himself above all his predecessors by his preaching, to which 
he devoted himself with: great zeal and success. From ,, his short 
and pithy 'Sertnonesi many of the lessons now to be found in the 
Roman breviary have been taken. Viewed in conjunction 
with r his ; voluminous correspondence, ■ the sermons; sufficiently 
explain the secret , of ; his greatness; which chiefly lay; in .the 
extraordinary strength and purity of his convictions as to the 
primacy of the successors of St Peter at a time when the civil 
ai<d eeclem^tical ) troubles/ of j the ciyiHzed. world madei rq$ n 


willing enough to submit themselves to any authority whatsoever 
that could establish its right to exist by courage, honesty and 
knowledge of affairs. 

The works of Leo I. were first collectively edited by Quesnel 
(Lyons, 1700), and again, on the basis of this, in what is now the 
standard edition by Ballerini (Venice, 1753^-1756). Ninety-three 
Sermones and one hundred and seventy-three Epistolae occupy the 
first volume ; the second contains the Liber Sacramentorum , usually 
attributed to Leo, and the De Vocatione Omnium Gentium, also 
ascribed, by Quesnel and others, to him, but more probably the 
production of a certain Prosper, of whom nothing further is known. 
The works of Hilary of Arles are appended. 

Leo II., pope from August 682 to July 683, was a Sicilian by 
birth, and succeeded Agatho I. Agatho had been represented 
at the sixth oecumenical council (that of Constantinople in 
681), where Pope Honorius I. was anathematized for his views 
in the Monothelite controversy as a favourer of heresy, and 
the only fact of permanent historical interest with regard to Leo 
is that he wrote once and again in approbation of the decision 
of the council arid in condemnation of Honorius, whorn he 
regarded as one who prof ana proditione immaculatam fidem 
subvertere conatus est. In their bearing upon the question of 
papal infallibility these words have excited considerable attention 
and controversy, and prominence is given to the circumstance 
that in the Greek text of the letter to the emperor in which the 
phrase occurs the milder expression Trapex&py&ev (subverti 
permisit) is used for subvertere conatus est. This Hefele in his 
Conciliengeschichte (iii. 294) regards as alone expressing the 
true meaning of Leo. It was during Leo’s pontificate that the 
: dependence of the see of Ravenna upon that of Rome was finally 
settled by imperial edict, Benedict II. succeeded him. 

Leo Til., whose pontificate (795-816) covered the last eighteen 
years of the reign of Charlemagne, was a native of Rome, and 
having been chosen successor of Adrian I. on the 26th of 
December 795, was consecrated ' to the office on the following 
day. His first act was to send to Charles as patrician the standard 
of Rome along with the keys of the sepulchre of St Peter and of 
% the city; a gracious and condescending letter in reply made it 
still more clear where all real power at that moment lay. For 
more than three years his term of office was uneventful; but 
at the end of that' period the feelings of disappointment which 
had secretly been rankling in the breasts of Paschalis alnd 
Campulus, nephews of Adrian I., who had received from him the' 
offices , of primicerius and sacellarius respectively, suddenly 
manifested themselves in an organized attack upon Leo as he 
was riding in procession through the city on the day of the 
Greater Litany (25th April 799); the object of his assailants 
was, by depriving him of his eyes and tongue, to disqualify him 
for the papal office, and, although they were unsuccessful in this 
attempt, he found it necessary to accept the protection of 
Winegis, the Frankish duke of Spoleto, who came to the rescue. 
Having vainly requested the presence of Charles in Rome, Leo 
went beyond the Alps to meet the king at Paderborn; he was 
received with much ceremony and respect, but his enemies 
having sent in seribus written charges, of which the character 
is not now known, Charles decided to appoint both the pope 
and his accusers to appear as parties before him when he should 
have arrived in Rome. Leo returned in great state to bis diocese, 
and was received with honour; Charles, who did not arrive 
until November in the following year, lost no time in assuming 
the office of a judge, and the result of his investigation was the 
acquittal of the pope, who at the same time, however, was per- 
mitted br rather required to clear himself by the oath of com- 
purgation,' , The coronation of the emperor followed two days 
afterwards; its effect was to bring out with increased clearness 
the personally subordinate position of Leo. The, decision of the 
emperor, * however, secured for Leo’s pontificate an external 
peace which was only broken after trie accession of Lpuis the 
Pious, His r enemies began to renew their , attacks; . t jie violent 
repression of a; conspiracy led to an open rebellion qt Rome; 
serious .charges were once more brought against him, when, he was 
overtaken by death in 81 (5. ■= It ; was under this pontificate .that 
Felix- of Urgel, fhe : adoptianist,: was , anathematized, (798) by a 


Roman synod. Leo at another synod held in Rome in r$io 
admitted the? dogmatic correctness of: the filctque, but deprecated 
its introduction into the creed. : • On, this point, however, the 
Frankish Church persevered in the course it had already initiated. 
Leo’s successor was Stephen IV. 

Leo IV., pope from 847 to 855, was a Roman by birth, and 
succeeded Sergius II. His pontificate was chiefly distinguished 
by his efforts (to repair the damage done by the Saracens during 
the reign of his predecessor to various churches of the city, 
especially those of St Peter and St Paul. It was he who built 
and fortified the suburb on the right bank of the Tiber still 
known as the Civitas Leonina. A frightful conflagration, which 
he is said to have extinguished by his prayers, is the subject 
of Raphael’s great work in the Sala dellMncendio of the Vatican. 
He held three synods, one of them (in 850) distinguished by the 
presence of Louis II., who was crowned emperor on the occasion, 
but none of them otherwise of importance. The history of the 
papal struggle with Hincmar of Reims, which began during Leo’s 
pontificate, belongs rather to that of Nicholas I. Benedict III. 
Was Leo’s immediate successor. 

Leo V. , a native of Ardea, was pope for two months in 903 after 
the death of Benedict IV, He was overthrown and cast into prison 
by the priest Christopher, who installed himself in his place. 

Leo VI. succeeded John X. in 928, and reigned seven months 
arid a few days. He was succeeded by Stephen VIII. 

Leo VII., pope from 936 to 939, was preceded by John XL, 
and followed by Stephen IX. 

Leo VIII., pope from 963 to 965, a Roman by birth, held the 
lay office of protoscrinius when he was elected to the papal chair 
at the instance of Otto the Great by the Roman synod which 
deposed John XIL in December 963. Having been hurried with 
unseemly haste through all the intermediate orders, he received 
consecration two days after his election, which was unacceptable 
to the people. In February 964, the emperor having Withdrawn 
from the city, Leo found it necessary to seek safety in flight, 
whereupon he was deposed by a synod held under the presidency 
of John XII. On the sudden death of the latter, the populace 
chose Benedict V. as his successor; but Otto, returning and 
laying siege to the city, compelled their acceptance of Leo. It 
is usually said that, at the synod which deposed Benedict, Leo 
conceded to the emperor and his successors as sovereign of Italy 
full rights of investiture, but the genuineness of the document 
on which this allegation rests is more than doubtful. Leo VIII. 
was succeeded by John XIII. 

Leo IX., pope from 1049 to 1054, was a native of Upper 
Alsace, where he was born on the 21st of June 1002. His proper 
name 'was Bruno; the family to which he belonged was of noble 
rink, and through his father he was related to the emperor 
Corirad II. He was educated at Toul, where he successively 
became canon and (1026) bishop ; in the latter capacity he 
rendered important political services to his relative Conrad II;, 
and afterwards to ; Henry III., and at the same time he became 
widely known as an earnest and reforming ecclesiastic by the zeal 
hie showed in spreading the rule of the older of Cluny. On the 
death of Damasus II., Bruno was in December 1048, with the 
concurrence both of the emperor and of the Roman delegates, 
selected his successor by an assembly at Worms; he stipulated, 
however, as a condition of his acceptance that he should first 
proceed to Rome and be canonically elected by the voice of clergy 
and people. Setting out shortly after Christmas, he had a meet- 
ing with abbot Hugo of Cluny at Besangon, where he was joined 
by the young monk Hildebrand, who afterwards became Pope 
Gregory VII. ; arriving in pilgrim garb at Rome in the following 
February, he Was received with much cordiality, and fit his 
consecration assumed the name of Leo IX. One of his first 
public acts was to hold the well-known ; Easter synod of 1049, 
at which celibacy of the clergy (down to the rank of subdeacon) 
was anew enjoined, and where he at least succeeded in making 
qlear his own convictions against every kind of simony. The 
greater part of the year that followed was occupied in one of 
those, progresses through Italy,, Germany and France which 
form a marked feature in Leo’s pontificate. After presiding 


over a synod at Pavia, he joined the emperor Henry III. in 
Saxony, and accompanied him to Cologne and Aix-la-Chapelle; 
to Reims he also summoned a meeting of the higher clergy, 
by which several important reforming decrees were passed. At 
Mainz also he held a council, at which the Italian and French 
as well as the German clergy were represented, and ambassadors 
of the Greek emperor were present; here too simony and the 
marriage of the clergy were the principal matters , dealt with. 
After his return to Rome he held (29th April 1050) another 
Easter synod, which was occupied largely with the controversy 
about the teachings of Berengarius of Tours; in the same year 
he presided over provincial synods at Salerno, Siponto and 
Vercelli, and in September revisited Germany, returning to Rome, 
in time for a third Easter synod, at which: the question of the 
reordination of those who had been ordained by simonists was 
considered. In 1052 he joined the emperor at Pressburg, and 
vainly sought to secure the submission of the Hungarians ; and 
at Regensburg, Bamberg and Worms the papal presence was 
marked by various ecclesiastical solemnities. After a fourth 
Easter synod in 1053 Leo set out against the Normans in the 
south with an army of Italians and German volunteers, but his 
forces sustained a total defeat at Astagrium near Civiteila (18th 
June 1053)^ on going out, however, from the city to meet the 
enemy he was received with every token of submission relief 
from the pressure of his ban was implored and fidelity and 
homage were sworn. From June 1053 to March 1034 he was 
nevertheless detained at Bene vent o in honourable; captivity; 
he did not long survive his return to Rome, where he died out 
the 19th of April 1054. He was succeeded by Victor; II. 

/ Leo X. [Giovanni de’ Medici] (1475-1521), pope from the nth 
of March 1513 to the 1st of December 1521, was the second son 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici, called the Magnificent, and was born at 
Florence on the nth of December 1475. Destined from his, birth 
for the church, he received the tonsure at the age of seven and 
was soon loaded with rich benefices and preferments; His father 
prevailed on Innocent VIII. to name him cardinal-deacon of 
Sta Maria in Dominica in March 1489, although he Was not 
allowed to wear the insignia or share in the deliberations of the 
college until three years later. Meanwhile he received a careful 
education at Lorenzo’s brilliant humanistic court under such men 
as Angelo Polizianb, ?the classical scholar, Pico della Mirandola, 
the philosopher and theologian, the pious Marsilio Ficino who 
endeavoured to unite the Platonic cult with Christianity and 
the poet B ernardo Dovizio Bibbiena* From 1489 to 1491 he 
studied theology and canon law at Pisa; under Filippo Decio 
and Bartolomeo Sozzini. Oh the 23rd of March 1492 he was 
formally admitted iritd the sacred college and took up his residence 
at Rome, receiving a letter of advice from his father which ranks 
among the wisest of its kind. The death of Lorenzo on the 8th 
Of April, however,' called the seventeen-year-old cardinal to 
Florence. He participated in the conclave which followed 
the death of Innocent VIII. in Jhly 1492 arid opposed the 
election of Cardinal Borgia. He* made his home with his 
elder brother Piero at Florence throughout the agitation of 
Savonarola and the invasion of Charles VIII. of France, until 
the uprising of the Florentines and the expulsion of the 
Medici in November 1494. While Piero found refuge at Venice 
and Urbino, Cardinal Giovanni travelled in Germany, in the 
Netherlands and in France. In May 1500 he returned to Rome, 
Where he was received with outward cordiality by Alexander VL, 
and where he lived for several years immersed in art and literal 
ture. In 1503 he welcomed the accession of Julius II. to the 
pontificate; the death of Piero de’ Medici iri the same year 
made Giovanni head of his family. On the 1st of October 1511 
he was appointed papal legate of Bologna and the Romagna, 
and when the Florentine republic declared in favour of the 
schismatic Pisans Julius II. sent him against his native city at 
the head of the papal army. This and other attempts to regain 
political control of Florence were frustrated, until a bloodless 
revolution permitted the return of the Medici on the 14th of 
September 1512. Giovanni’s younger brother' Giuliano was 
placed at the head bf the Republic, but the cardinal actually 



managed the government. Julius II. died in February 1513, and 
the conclave, after a stormy seven day ’s session, united on Cardinal 
de’ Medici as the candidate of the younger cardinals. He was 
ordained to the priesthood on the 15th of March, consecrated 
bishop on the 17th 1 , and enthroned with the name of Leo X. on 
the 19th. There is no evidence of simony in the conclave, and 
Leo’s election was hailed with delight by the Romans on account 
of his reputation for liberality, kindliness and love of peace. 
Following the example of many of his predecessors, he promptly 
repudiated his election “ capitulation ” as an infringement on 
the divinely bestowed prerogatives of the Holy See. 

Many problems confronted Leo X. on his accession. He 
must preserve the papal conquests which he had inherited from 
Alexander VI; and Julius II. He must minimize foreign influence, 
whether French, Spanish or German, in Italy. He must put an 
end to the Pisan schism and settle the other troubles incident 
to the French invasion. He must restore the French Church to 
Catholic unity, abolish the pragmatic sanction of Bourges, and 
bring to a successful close the Lateran council convoked by his 
predecessor. 'He must stay the victorious advance of the Turks! 
He must quiet the disagreeable wranglings of the German 
humanists. Other problems connected with his family interests 
served to complicate the situation and eventually to prevent the 
successful consummation of many of his plans. At the very time 
of Leo’s accession Louis XII. of France, in alliance with Venice, 
was making a determined effort to regain the duchy of Milan, 
and the pope, after fruitless endeavours to maintain peace, joined 
theleagueof Mechlin on the 5th of April 1513 with the emperor 
Maximilian! I. , Ferdinand I. of Spain and Henry VIII. of England. 
The French and Venetians were at first successful, but on the 6th 
of June met overwhelming defeat at Novara. The Venetians 
continued the struggle until October. On the 1:9th of December 
the fifth Lateran council, which had been reopened by Leo in 
April, ratified the peace with Louis XII. and registered the 
conclusion of the Pisan schism. While the council was engaged in 
planning a crusade and in considering the reform of the clergy, a 
new crisis occurred between the pope and the king of France. 
Francis I., who succeeded Louis XII. on the 1st of January 1515, 
was an enthusiastic young prince, dominated by the ambition of 
recovering Milan and Naples. Leo at once formed a new league 
with the emperor and the king of Spain, and to ensure English 
support made Wolsey a cardinal; Francis entered Italy in 
August and on the 14th of September won the battle of Marignano. 
The pope in October signed an agreement binding him to with- 
draw his troops from Parma and Piacenza, which had been 
previously gained at the expense of the duchy of Milan, on con- 
dition of. French protection at Rome and Florence. The king of 
Spain wrote to his ambassador at Rome “ that, His Holiness hau 
hitherto played a double game and that all his zeal to drive the 
French from Italy had been only a mask ”; this reproach seemed 
to receive some confirmation when Leo X. held a secret conference 
with Francis at Bologna in December 1515. . The ostensible sub- 
jects,: under consideration were the establishment of, peace 
between France, Venice and the Empire, with a view to an 
expedition against the Turks, and the ecclesiastical affairs of 
France; Precisely what was arranged is unknown. During 
these two or three years of incessant political intrigue and 
warfare it was not to be expected that the Lateran council 
should accomplish much. Its three main objects, the peace of 
Christendom, the crusade and the reform of the church, could 
be secured only by general agreement among the powers, and Leo 
or the council failed to secure such agreement. Its most import- 
ant achievements were the registration at its eleventh sitting 
(19th December 1516) of the abolition of the pragmatic sanction, 
which the popes since Pius II. had unanimously condemned, 
and the confirmation of the concordat between Leo X. and 
Francis I., which was destined to regulate the relations between 
the French Church and the Holy See until the Revolution. 
Leo closed the council on the, 1 6th of March 1517. It had 
ended the schism,, ratified the censorship of books introduced 
by Alexander VI, and imposed tithes for a war against the Turks. 

It raised no voice against the primacy of the pope. j 


The year which marked the close of the Lateran council was 
also signalized by Leo’s Unholy war against the duke of Urbino. 
The pope was naturally proud of his family and had practised 
nepotism from the outset. His cousin Giulio, who subsequently 
became Clement VII., he had made the most influential man in 
the curia, naming him archbishop of Florence, cardinal and 
vice-chancellor of the Holy See. Leo had intended his younger 
brother Giuliano and his nephew Lorenzo for brilliant secular 
careers. He had named them Roman patricians; the latter 
he had placed in charge of Florence; the former, for whom he 
planned to carve out a kingdom in central Italy of Parma, 
Piacenza, Ferrara and Urbino, he had taken with himself to 
Rome and married to Filiberta of Savoy. The death of Giuliano 
in March 1516, however, caused the pope to transfer his ambitions 
to Lorenzo. At the very time (December 1516) that peace 
between France, Spain, Venice and the Empire seemed to, give, 
some promise of a Christendom united against the Turk, Leo 
was preparing an enterprise as unscrupulous as any of the 
similar exploits of Cesare Borgia. He obtained. 150,000 ducats 
towards the expenses of the expedition from Henry VIII. of 
England, in return for which he entered the imperial league of 
Spain and England against France. The war lasted from 
February to September 1517 and ended with the expulsion of; the 
duke and the triumph of Lorenzo; but it- revived the nefarious 
policy of Alexander VI., increased brigandage and anarchy" in 
the States of the Church, hindered the preparations for a crusade 
and wrecked the papal finances. Guicciardini reckoned the cost 
of the war to Leo at the prodigious sum of 800,000 ducats. 
The new duke of Urbino was the Lorenzo de’ Medici , to whom 
Machiavelli addressed The Prince. His marriage in March 
1518 was arranged, by the pope with Madeleine , la , Tour 
d’Auvergne, a royal princess of France, whose daughter was the 
Catherine de’ Medici celebrated in French history. The war 
of Urbino was further marked by a crisis in the relations between 
pope and cardinals. The sacred college had grown especially 
worldly and ■troublesome since the time of Sixtus IV., and Leo 
took advantage of: a plot of several of its members to poison him, 
not only to inflict exemplary punishments by executing one and 
imprisoning several others, but also to make a radical change in 
the college. On the 3rd of July 1517 he published the names of, 
thirty-one new cardinals, a number almost unprecedented in 
the history of the papacy. Some of the nominations were ex- 
cellent, such as Lorenzo - Campeggio, Giambattista Pallavicini, 
Adrian of Utrecht, Cajetan, Cristoforo Numai and Egidio Canisio, 
The naming of seven members of prominent Roman families, 
however, reversed the wise policy of his predecessor which had 
kept the dangerous factions of the city out of the, curia. Other 
promotions were for political or. family considerations or to secure 
money for the war against Urbino. The pope was accused of, 
having exaggerated the conspiracy of the cardinals for purposes 
of financial gain, but most of such accusations appear to be 
unsubstantiated. 

Leo, meanwhile, felt the need qf staying the advance of the 
warlike sultan, Selim I., who was threatening western Europe, 
and made elaborate plans for a crusade. A truce was to be 
proclaimed throughout Christendom; the pope was to be the 
arbiter of .disputes; the emperor and the king of France were 
to lead the army; England, Spain and Portugal were to furnish 
the fleet; and the combined forces were to. be directed against 
Constantinople. Papal diplomacy in the interests of peace 
failed, however; Cardinal Wolsey made England, not, the pope, 
the arbiter between France and the Empire; and much of the 
money collected for the crusade from tithes . and indulgences 
was spent in other ways. In 1519 Hungary concluded a three 
years’ truce with Selim, I.,, but the succeeding sultan, Suliman 
the Magnificent, renewed the war in June 1521 and on the 28th 
of August captured the citadel of Belgrade. The pope was 
greatly alarmed, and although he was then involved in war 
with France he sent about 30,000 ducats to the Hungarians. 
Leo treated the Uniate Greeks with great loyalty, and by bull 
of the 18th of May 1521 forbade Latin clergy to celebrate mass 
in Greek churches and Latin bishops to ordain Greek clergy. 
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These provisions were later strengthened by Clement VII. and 
Paul III. and went far to settle the chronic disputes between 
the Latins and Uriiate Greeks. 

Leo was disturbed throughout his pontificate by heresy and 
schism. The dispute between Reuchlin and Pfefferkorn relative 
to the Talmud and other Jewish books was referred to the pope 
in September 1513. He in turn referred it to the bishops of 
Spires and Worms, who gave decision in March 1514 in favour 
of Reuchlin. After the appeal, of the inquisitor-general, Hoch- 
straten, and the appearance of the Epistolae obscurorum virorum, 
however, Leo annulled the decision (June 1520) and imposed 
silence on Reuchlin. The pope had already authorized the 
extensive grant of indulgences in order to secure funds for the 
crusade and more particularly for the rebuilding of St Peter’s 
at Rome. Against the 5 attendant abuses the Augustinian monk 
Martin Luther (g.fl.) posted (31st October 1517) on the church 
door at Wittenberg his famous ninety-five theses, which were 
the signal for widespread revolt against the -church. Although 
Leo did not fully comprehend the import of the movement, he 
directed (3rd February 1518) the vicar-general of the Augustinians 
to impose silence on the monks. On the 30th of May Luther 
sent an explanation of his theses to the. pope; on the 7th of 
August he was cited to appear at Rome. An arrangement was 
effected, however, whereby that citation was cancelled, and 
Luther betook himself in October 151,8 to Augsburg to meet the 
papal legate, Cardinal Cajetan, who was attending the imperial ' 
diet convened by the emperor Maximilian to impose the tithes 
for the Turkish war and to elect a king of the Romans; but 
neither the arguments of the learned cardinal, nor the dogmatic 
papal bull of the 9th of November to the effect that all Christians 
must believe in the pope’s power to grant indulgences, moved 
Luther to retract. A year of fruitless negotiation followed , 
during which the pamphlets of the reformer set all Germany 
on fire. A papal bull of the 15th of June 1520, which condemned 
forty-one propositions extracted from Luther’s teachings, was 
taken to Germany by Eck in his capacity of apostolic nuncio, 
published by him and the legates Alexander and Caracciola, and 
burned by Luther on the 10th of December at Wittenberg. Leo 
then formally excommunicated Luther by bull of the 3rd of 
January 1521; and in a brief directed the emperor to take 
energetic measures against heresy. On the 26th of May 1521 
the emperor signed the^dict of the diet of Worms, which placed 
Luther under the ban of the Empire; on the 21st of the same 
month Henry VIII. of England sent to Leo his book against 
Luther on the seven sacraments; The pope, after careful 
consideration, conferred on the king of England the title 
“• Defender of the Faith ” by bull of the nth of October 1521. 
Neither the’ imperial edict nor the work of Henry VIII. stayed 
the Lutheran movement, and Luther himself, safe in the solitude 
of the Wart burg, survived Leo X. It was under Leo X. also 
that the Protestant movement had its beginning in Scandinavia. 
The pope had repeatedly used the rich northern benefices to 
reward members of the Roman curia, and towards the close of 
the year 1516 he sent the grasping and impolitic Arcimboldi 
as papal nuncio to Denmark to collect money for St Peter’s. 
Ring Christian II. took advantage of the growing dissatisfaction 
on the part of the native clergy toward the papal government, 
and of Arcimboldi’s interference in the Swedish revolt, in order 
to expel the nuncio and summon (1520) Lutheran theologians 
to Copenhagen. Christian approved a plan by which a formal 
state church should be established in Denmark, all appeals to 
Rome should be abolished, and the king and diet should have 
final jurisdiction in ecclesiastical causes, Leo sent a new nuncio 
to Copenhagen (1521) in the person of the Minorite Francesco 
de Potentia, who readily absolved the king and received the 
rich bishopric of Skara. The pope or his legate, however, took 
no steps to remove abuses or otherwise reform the Scandinavian 
churches. 

That Leo did not do more to check the tendency toward 
heresy and schism in Germany and Scandinavia is to be partially 
explained by the political complications of the time, and by 
his oWn preoccupation with schemes- of papal and Medicean 


aggrandizement in Italy. The death of the emperor Maximilian 
on the 1 2th of January 1519 had seriously affected the situation, 
Leo vacillated between the powerful candidates for the succession, 
allowing it to, appear at first that he favoured Francis I. while 
really working for the election of some minor German prince. 
He finally accepted Charles I. of Spain as inevitable, and the 
election of Charles (28th of June 1519) revealed Leo’s desertion 
of his French alliance, a step facilitated by the death at about 
the same time of Lorenzo de’ Medici and his French wife. Leo 
was now anxious to unite Ferrara, Parma and Piacenza to the 
States of the Church. An attempt late in 1519 to seize Ferrara 
failed, and the pope recognized the need of foreign aid. In May 
1521 a treaty of alliance was signed at Rome between him 
and the emperor. Milan and Genoa were to be taken from 
France and restored to the Empire, and Parma and Piacenza 
were to be given to the Church on the expulsion of the French. 
The expense of enlisting 10,000 Swiss was to be borne equally 
by pope and emperor. Charles took Florence and the Medici 
family under his protection and promised to punish all enemies 
of the Catholic faith. Leo agreed to invest Charles with Naples, 
to crown him emperor, and to aid in a war against Venice. It 
was provided that England and the Swiss might join the league. 
Henry VIII, announced his adherence in August. Francis I. 
had already begun war with Charles in Navarre, and in Italy, 
too, the French made the first hostile movement (23rd June 1521). 
Leo at once announced that he would excommunicate the king 
of France and release his subjects from their allegiance unless 
Francis lajd down his arms and surrendered Parma and Piacenza. 
The pope lived to hear the joyful news of the capture of Milan 
from the French and of the occupation by papal troops of the 
long-coveted provinces (November 1521). Leo X. died on the 
1st of December 1521,. so suddenly that the last sacraments 
could not be administered; but the contemporary suspicions 
of poison were unfounded. His successor was Adrian VI., 

Several minqr events of Leo’s pontificate are worthy of mention. 
He, was particularly friendly with King Emmanuel of Portugal 
on account of the latter’s missionary enterprises in Asia and 
Africa. His concordat with Florence (1516) guaranteed the 
free election of the clergy in that city. His constitution of the 
1st of March 1519 condemned the king of Spain’s claim to refuse 
the publication of papal bulls. He maintained close relations 
with Poland because; of the Turkish advance and the Polish 
contest with the Teutonic Knights. His bull of the 1st of July 
1519, which regulated the discipline of the Polish Church, was 
later transformed into a concordat by Clement VII. Leo 
showed special favours to the. Jews and permitted them to erect 
a Hebrew printing-press at Rome. He approved the formation 
of the Oratory of Divine Love, a group of pious men at Rome 
which later became the Theatine Order, and he canonized 
Francesco di Paola. , 

As patron of learning Leo X. deserves a prominent place among 
the popes. He raised the church to a high rank as the friend of 
whatever seemed to extend knowledge or to refine and embellish 
life. He made the capital of Christendom the centre of culture. 
Every Italian artist and man of letters in an age of singular 
intellectual brilliancy tasted or hoped to taste of his bounty. 
While yet a cardinal, he had restored the church of Sta Maria in 
Domnica after Raphael’s designs; and as pope he built S. 
Giovanni on the Via Giulia after designs by Jacopo Sansovino 
and pressed forward the work on St Peter’s and the Vatican 
under Raphael and Chigi. His constitution of the 5th of 
November 15:13 reformed the Roman university, which had 
been neglected by Julius IL He restored all its faculties, gave 
larger salaries to the professors, and summoned distinguished 
teachers from afar; and, although it never attained to the 
importance of Padua or Bologna, it nevertheless possessed in 
1514 an excellent faculty of eighty-eight professors. Leo called 
Theodore Lascaris to Rome to give instruction in Greek, and 
established a Greek printing-press from which the first Greek 
book printed at Rome appeared in 1515. He made Raphael 
custodian of the classical antiquities of Rome and the vicinity. 
The distinguished Latinists , Pietro Bembo (1470-1547} and 


Jacopo Sadoldtb (1477-1547) were papal secretaries, as well as 
the famoiis poet Berriardo Accolti (d.1534). Writers of poetry 
like Vidri (1490-1 566) , TriSsino (1478-1 550) , and Bibbiena (1470- 
1 550) , Writers Of riovelle like Bandello, and a hundred other 
literati toi tkt time were bishops, or papal scrip tors Or abbreviators, 
of in othef papal employ. Leo’s lively interest in art and 
literature, to say nothing of his natural liberality, his nepotism, 
his political ambitions and necessities, and his' immoderate 
personal luxury, exhausted within two years the hard savings of 
Julius' II. , and precipitated a financial crisis from which he never 
emerged and which was a direct cause of most of the calamities 
of His pontificate. He created many new offices and shamelessly 
sold them. He sold cardinals’ hats. He sold membership in 
. the iL Knights of Peter.” He borrowed large sums from bankers, 
curials, prihces and Jews. The Venetian ambassador Gradenigo 
estimated the paying number of offices on Leo’s death at 2150, 
with a capital value of nearly 3,000,000 ducats and a yearly 
ihcdirie of 328,600 ducats. Marino Giorgi reckoned the ordinary 
iricoirie of the pope for the year 1517 at about 580,000 ducats, 
of Which 420,006 came from the States of the Church, 100,000 
from annates, arid 60,000 from the composition tax instituted by 
Sixtus IV. These sums, together with the Considerable amounts 
accruing from indulgences, jubilees, and special fees, vanished 
as quickly as they were received. Then the pope resorted to 
pawning palace furniture, table plate, jewels, even statues of the 
apostles. Several banking firms and many individual creditors 
wefe ruined by the death of the pope. 

Iri the past many conflicting estimates were made of the 
character and achievements of the pope during whose pontificate 
Protestantism fifSt took form. More recent studies have served 
to produce a fairef and more honOst opinion of Leo X. A 
report of the Venetian ambassador Marino Giorgi bearing date of 
March 1517 indicates some Of his predominant characteristics 
“ The pope is a good-natured and extremely free-hearted man, 
WhO avoids every difficult situation and above all wants peace; 
he Would not Undertake a War himself unless his own personal 
•interests were involved; he loves learning; of canon law and 
literature he possesses remarkable knowledge; he is, moreover, 
a Very excellent musician.” Leo Was dignified in appearance 
ahd elegant in speech, manners and writing. He enjoyed music 
and the theatre, art and poetry, the masterpieces of the ancients 
atid the Wonderful creations of his contemporaries, the spiritual 
ahd the witty — life in every form. It is by no means certain that 
he? made the remark often attributed to him, “ Let us enjoy the 
papacy since God has given it to us,” but there is little doubt 
that he was by nature devoid Of moral earnestness or deep 
religious feeling. On the other hand, in spite of his worldliness, 
Led' Was nOt art unbeliever; he prayed, fasted, and participated 
ih the Services of the Church with conscientiousness. To the 
virtues of liberality, charity and clemency he added the MaChil- 
velhan Qualities of falsehood and shrewdness, so highly esteemed 
by, the princes of his time. Leo was deemed fortunate by his 
contemporaries, but an incurable malady, wars, enemies, a 
cohspitacy Of cardinals, ahd the loss Of all his nearest relations 
darkened his days; and he failed entirely in his general policy 
of expelling foreigners from Italy, of restoring peace throughout 
Europe, arid of prosecuting War against the Turks. He failed 
tO reCogniXe the pressing need of reform within the church and 
the tremendous dangers Which threatened the papal monarchy; 
arid' he urtpardonably neglected the spiritual needs of the time. 
He Was, however, zealous in firmly establishing the political 
power Of the Holy Sed; he made it unquestionably supreme in 
Italy; he successfully restored the papal power in France; 
arid he secured a prominent place in the history of culture. 

AutHaittliE^ — The life of Leo X. was written shortly after his 
death by Paolo GiOyio, bishop of Nocera, who had known him 
intimately* Other important contemporary sources are the Italian 
History of the Florentine Writer Guicciardini, Covering the period 
1492-1530 (4 vols., Milan, 1884); the reports of the Venetian 
ambassadors, MaririO Giorgi (1517), Mateo Minio (1520) -arid Luigi* 
Gradenigo (1523), in yob iii. of the 2nd series of Le Relazioni degli 
ambasciatori Veneti, edited by. Alberi (Florence, 1846); and the 
piaru oi the Venetian Marino Sanuto (58 vols., 1879-1903). Other 
materials for the biography are to be found in the incomplete Regesta 


edited by Joseph Gatdirial Hefgenrother ‘ (Freiburg^Bi, 1884 ff.) "$ 
in the Turin collection of papal bulls (1859,. See *) ; in II Diaria dv 
Leone X. dai volumi manoscritti degli archivi .Vaticam della, S. Rede 
connote di M . Armellini (Rome, 1 884) ; and in 1 ‘ Documenti ris- 
guardanti Giovanni de’ Medici e il pontifice Leone X.,” appendix to 
Vol. I of the Arckitiio storied ItaMano (Florence, 1842)1 

See L. Pastor, Geschichte der Papste im Zeitalter der Renaissance 
u. der Glaubensspaltung von der Wahl Leps X. bis zum Tode Klemens 
VII. part 1 (Freiburg-i.-B., 1906) ; M. Creighton, History of the 
Papacy, vol. 6 (1901) ; F. Gregorovius, Rome in the Middle Ages, 
trans. by Mrs G. W. Hamilton, vol* viii., part 1 (1902) ; L. von 
Ranke, History of the Popes, vol. i., trans* by E. Foster in the Bohn 
Library; Histoire de France, ed. by E, Lavisse, vol. 5, part 1 
(1903) ; Walter Friedensburg-, u , Ein rotulus familiae Papst Leos X.,” 
in Quellen u. For schungen aus italiehischen A rchiveii u. Biblioiheken, 
vol. vi. (1904) ; W. Roscoe, Life and Pontificate of Leo X. (6th ed;, 
2 vols., 1853), a celebrated biography but considerably out of date 
in spite of the valuable notes of the German and Italian translators,, 
Henke and Bossi; F. S. Hitti , Leone X. e la sua pplitica secondo 
documenti e carteggi inediti (Florence, 1892) ; A. Schulte, Die Rugger 
in Rom 1405-1523 (2 vols., Leipzig, 1906) * arid M* M. Vaughan, 
The Medici Popes (1908). ■■ ■: (G. H. Ha.) 

Leo XI. (Alessandro de’ Medici) was elected pope on the 1st 
of April 1605, at the age of seventy. He had long been archbishop 
of Florence and nuncio to Tuscany; and was entirely pro-French 
in his sympathies. He died on the 27th day of his pontificate, 
and was succeeded by Paul, V. 

See the contemporary life by Vitbrelli, cbntiriuator of CiacoriiUs, 
Vitae et res gestae suMmorum Pontiff. Rom. ; Ranke, Popes (Eng.; 
trans., Austin), ii. 330; v. Reumont, Gesch. der Spadt Rom. iii. 2, 
604; Brosch yGesch. dps Kirchenstaates (188.0), i» 350, : , . V 

Leo XII. (Annibale della, Genga), pope from 1823 to 1829, 
was born of a noble family, near Spoleto, on the 22nd of August 
: 1760. Educated at the Accademia dei Nobili ecclesiastici at ; 
Rome, he was ordained priest in- 1783, and in 17 90 attracted 
favourable attention by a tactful sermon commemorative of the 
emperor Joseph II. In 1792 Pius VI. made him his private 
secretary, in 1793 creating him titular archbishop of Tyre and 
despatching him to Lucerne as nuncio. In 1794 he was trans- 
ferred to the nunciature at Cologrie, but owing to the war had to 
make his residence in Augsburg. During the dozen or more years 
he spent in Germany he was entrusted with several honourable 
and difficult missions, which brought him into contact with the 
courts of Dresden, Vienna, Munich and Wiirttemberg, as well 
as With Napoleon. It is, 1 however* charged at one time during 
this period that his finances were disordered, and his private life: 
not above suspicion. After the abolition of the States of the 
Church, he was treated by the French as a state prisoner, and 
lived for some years at the abbey of Monticelli, solacing himself 
with music and with bird-shooting, pastimes which he did not 
eschew even after his election as pope. In 18x4 he was chosen 
to carry the pope’s congratulations to Louis XVIII.; in 1816 
he Was created cardinal-priest of Santa Maria Maggiore, and 
appointed to the see of Sinigaglia, which he resigned in 1818. 
In 1820 Pius VII. gave him the distinguished post of cardinal 
vicar. In the conclave of 1823, in spite of the active opposition 
of France, he was elected pope by the zelanti on the 28th of 
September. His election had been facilitated because he was 
thought to be on the edge of the grave; but he unexpectedly 
rallied. His foreign policy, entrusted at first to Della: Somaglia 
and then to the more able Bernetti, moved in general along lines 
laid down by Consalvi; and he negotiated certain concordats 
very advantageous to the papacy. Personally most frugal, Leo 
reduced taxes, made justice less costly, and was able to find 
money for certain public impfoveirients; yet he left the finances 
more confused than he had found them, and even the. elaborate 
jubilee of 1825 did not really mend matters. His domestic policy 
was one of extreme reaction. He condemned the Bible societies* 
and under Jesuit influence reorganized the, educational system* 
Severe ghetto laws led many of the Jews to emigrate. He hunted 
down the Carbonari and the Freemasons; lie took the strongest 
measures against political agitation in theatres. A well-nigh 
ubiquitous system Of espionage, perhaps most : fruitful, when 
directed against official corruption, sapped the. foundations/ of 
public confidence; Leo, temperamentally step, hard-working in 
spite of bodily infirmity, died at Rome on the xoth of February 



The news was received by tbe • populace- with .unconcealed \ 
Joyi He was? succeeded by Pius VIII. * * . . . ’■ ■ ■ m < ■ ; 

Ao^kbki¥iE 5 .^ArtaUd dfe-Moiitor , tlisioire du Pape Leon XII. 
(2 vols., 1843 ; by the secretary of the: French embassy in Rome) ; 
Brflck, ..“.Leo' XII,*” in Wetz$r and Welte's Kirchenlexikon, vol. vii. 
(Freiburg, ^891); f. Kippold, The Papacy in the igth Century 
(New York, 1900), chap. 5 ; Benrath, “ Leo XII.,” in Herzog-Haiick, 
Regency klopadie, vol. xi. (Leipzig, 1902), 3961393, with bibliography 1 ; 1 
F. Nielsen, The History of the Papacy in the igth century (1906), 
vol. ii. 1-30 ; Lady Blennerhassett, in the Cambridge Modern History , 
vol. x. (1907), 151-154. ; (W. W. R.*) 

L$o XIII. (Gioacchino Pecci) (1810-1903), pope from 1878 to 
1903, reckoned the 257th successor of St ; Peter, was born at 
Carpineto on the 2nd of March 1810. His family was Sienese 
in origin,; and his father, Colonel Domenico Pecci, had served 
in the, army of Napoleon. His mother, Anna Prosperi, is said 
to have been a descendant of Rienzi, and was a member of the 
third order of St Francis. . He and his elder brother Giuseppe 
(known as Cardinal: Pecci) received their earliest education 
from the Jesuits at Viterbo, and completed their education in 
Rome. In the jubilee year 1825 he was selected by his fellow- 
students at the Collegium Romanum to head a deputation 
to Pope Leo XII., whose memory he subsequently cherished 
and whose name he ^assumed in 1878. Weak health, consequent 
on > overhstudy , : prevented him from obtaining the highest 
academical honours, but he graduated as doctor in theology 
at the age of twenty-two, and then entered the Accademia dei 
Nobilf ecdesiastici, . a college in which clergy of aristocratic 
birth are : trained for the diplomatic service of the Roman Church. 
Two years later Gregory XVI. appointed him a domestic prelate, , 
and bestowed on him,: by way of apprenticeship, various minor 
administrative offices, fie was ordained priest on the 31st of 
December, ; 1837, and ; a- few, weeks later , was made apostolic 
delegate of the small papal territory of Benevento, where he 
had to deal with brigands and smugglers, who enjoyed the 
protection; of some of the noble families of the district.' His 
Success here led to his appointment in 1841 as delegate of Perugia, 
which was at that time, a centre of anti-papal secret societies. 
This post he held for eighteen months only,, but in that brief 
period he obtained a reputation as a social apd municipal reformer, 
In 1843, he was, sent as nunqio, to Brussels, being first consecrated 
a bishop (19th February), with the title of archbishop of Damietta. 
During his three years’ residence at the Belgian capital he found 
ample - scope for his gifts as a diplomatist in the education con- 
troversy then, raging, and as mediator between the Jesuits and 
the Catholic university of Louvain. He gained, the esteem of 
Leopold I., and was presented to Queen Victoria of England 
.and the Prince Consort, He also made the acquaintance of many 
Englishmen, Archbishop Whately among them. In January 
1846, at the request of the magistrates and people of Perugia, 
he was .appointed bishop of that city with the rank of archbishop; 
but before returning to: Italy he spent February in London, and 
March : and Aprfi in ; Paris. Qn-his arrival in Rome he would, 
at the request of King Leopold, have been created cardinal 
but for the death of Gregory XVI- Seven years later, 19th 
December 1 8 53, , he, received the red hat from Pius < IX., Mean- 
while, - and- throughout his long; episcopate of thirty-two ; years, 
:he foreshadowed s the zeal and ; the enlightened policy later to, be 
displayed ip the prolonged period of his- pontificate, building 
and restoring many churches, striving to, elevate the intellectual 
as well as the spiritual tone of hfe clergy, and showing in his 
pastoral letters an unusual regard for learning and for social 
reform: His position in Italy , was similar to that of Bishop 
Pupanloup in France; and, as but a moderate supporter of the 
policy enunciated in the Syllabus,: he was not altogether persona 
grata to Pius IX. : But he protested energetically against the 
loss of the pope’s ; temporal power in 1870, , against , the con- 
fiscation ; qf, the property of the religious, orders, and against 
the la\y of civil marriage established by the Italian government, 
and he ; refused to , welcome Victor Emmanuel ;in his diocese. 
Nevertheless, he ; remained in the comparative obscurity of his 
episcopal see until the death of Cardinal Antonelli; but in 1877, 
when the impotlant , papal ^ cl, became vacant, ' 


Pius, IX. appointed to it Cardinal Pecci, who thus returned 
to reside in Rome, with the prospect of having shortly responsible 
functions to perform during the vacancy of the Holy See, though 
the earner lengo was traditionally regarded as disqualified by his 
office from succeeding to the papal throne. 

When Pius IX. died (7th February 1878) Cardinal , Pecci was 
elected pope at the subsequent conclave with .comparative 
unanimity, obtaining at the third scrutiny (20th February) 
forty-four out of sixty-one votes, or more than the requisite 
two-thirds majority. The conclave was remarkably free from 
political influences, the attention of Europe being at the time 
engrossed by the presence of a Russian army at the gates of 
Constantinople. It was said that the long pontificate of Pius IX. 
led some of the cardinals to vote for Pecci, since his age (within 
a few days of sixty-eight) and health warranted the expectation 
that his reign would be comparatively brief; but he had for 
years been known as one of the few “ papable ” cardinals; and 
although his long seclusion at Perugia had caused his name to 
be little known outside Italy, there was a general belief that 
the conclave had selected a man who was a prudent statesman 
as well as a devout churchman; and Newman (whom he created 
a cardinal in the year following) is reported to have said, “In 
the successor of Pius I recognize a depth of thought, a tenderness 
of heart, a winning simplicity, and a power answering to the 
name of Leo, which prevent me from lamenting that Pius is no 
longer here.” 

The; second day after his election Pope Leo XIII. crossed 
the Tiber incognito to his former residence in the Falconieri 
Palace to collect his papers, returning at once to the Vatican* 
where he continued to regard himself as “ imprisoned ” so 
long as the Italian government occupied the city of Rome. 
He was crowned in the Sistine Chapel 3rd March 1878, and at 
once began a reform of the papal household on austere and 
economic lines which found little favour with the entourage 
of the former pope. To fill posts near his own person he sum- 
moned certain of the Perugian clergy who had been trained under 
I his own eye, and from the first he was less accessible than his 
predecessor had been, either in public or private audience. 
Externally uneventful as his life henceforth necessarily was, 
it was marked chiefly by the reception of distinguished personages 
and of numerous pilgrimages, often on a large scale, from all 
parts of the world, and by the issue of encyclical letters. The 
stricter theological training of the Roman Catholic clergy 
throughout the world on the lines laid down by St Thomas 
Aquinas was his first care, and to this end he founded in Rome 
and endowed an academy bearing the great schoolman’s name, 
further devoting about £1 2,000 to the publication of a new and 
splendid edition of his works, the idea being that on this baste 
the later teaching of Catholic theologians and many of the 
speculations of modern thinkers could best be harmonized and 
brought into line. . The study of Church history was next .en- 
couraged, and in August 1883 the pope addressed a letter to 
Cardinals de Luca, Pitra and Hergenrother, in which he made 
the remarkable > concession that the Vatican archives and library 
might .be placed at the disposal of persons qualified to compile 
manuals of history. His belief Was that the Church would not 
suffer by the publication of documents. A man of literary taste 
and culture, familiar with the classics, a f aeile writer of Latin 
verses 1 as well as of Ciceronian prose, he was as anxious that the 
Roman clergy should unite human science and literature with 
their theological studies as that the laity should be educated 
in the principles of religion; and to this end he established 
in Rome a kind of voluntary school board, with members both 
lay and clerical; and the rivalry of the schools thus founded 
ultimately obliged the state to include religious teaching in its 
curriculum. The numerous encyclicals by which the pontificate 
of Leo XIII. will always be distinguished were prepared and 
written by himself, but were submitted to the customary re- 
vision, The encyclical Aeterni Patris (4th August 1879) was 

1 Leonis XIII. Pont. Maximi carmina, ed. Brunelli (Udine, 
1883) ; Leonis XIII. carmina, inscriptiohes, nuniismkta, ed. J. Bach 
(Cologne,: 1903). ; 
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written in the defence of the; philosophy of St Thomas Aquinas. 
In later ones, working on the principle that the Christian Church 
should superintend and direct every form of civil life, he dealt 
with the Christian constitution of states '{Immortaie Dei , ist 
November 1885), with human liberty {Libertcts, 20th June 1888),; 
and with the condition of the working classes (Rerum novarum, 
15th May 1891). This last was slightly tinged with modern 
socialism; it was described as “ the social Magna Carta of 
Catholicism,” and it won. for Leo the name of “ the working- 
man’s pope.” Translated into the chief modern languages, 
many thousands of copies were circulated among the working 
classes in Catholic countries. Other encyclicals, such as those 
on Christian marriage {Arcanum divinae sapientiae, 10th February 
1880), on the Rosary ( Supremi apostolatus officii, ist September 
1883, and Super iore anno,- 5th September 1898), and on Free- 
masonry {HUmanum genus, 20th April 1884), dealt with subjects 
on which his predecessor had been -accustomed to pronounce 
allocutions, and were on similar lines. It was the knowledge 
that in all points of religious faith and practice Leo XIII.' stood 
precisely where Pius IX. had stood that served to render in- 
effectual others of his encyclicals, in which he dealt earnestly 
and effectively with matters in which orthodox Protestants had 
a sympathetic interest with him and might otherwise have lent 
an ear to his counsels. Such were the letters on the study of 
Holy Scripture (18th November 1893), and on the reunion of 
Christendom (20th June 1894). He showed special anxiety for 
the return of England to the Roman Catholic fold, and addressed 
a letter ad Anglos, dated 14th April 1895. This he followed 
up by an encyclical on the unity of the Church {Satis cognitum , 
29th June 1896); and the question of the validity of Anglican 
ordinations from the Roman Catholic point of view having been 
raised in Rome by Viscount Halifax, with whom the abbe 
Louis Duchesne and one or two other French priests were in 
sympathy, a commission was appointed to consider the subject, ! 
and on the 15th of September 1896 a condemnation of the 
Anglican form as theologically insufficient was issued, and was 
directed to be taken as final. 

The establishment of a diocesan hierarchy in Scotland had 
been decided upon before the death of Pius IX., but the actual 
announcement of it was made by Leo XIII. On the 25th of 
July 1898 he addressed to the Scottish Catholic bishops a letter, 
in the course of which he said that “ many of the Scottish 
people who do not agree with us in faith sincerely love the name 
of Christ and strive to ascertain His doctrine and to imitate 
His most holy example.” The Irish and American bishops 
he summoned to Rome to confer with him on the subjects of 
Home Rule and of t( Americanism ” respectively. In India 
he established a diocesan hierarchy, with seven archbishoprics, 
the archbishop of Goa taking precedence with the rank of 
patriarch. 

With the government of Italy his general policy was to be as 
conciliatory as was consistent with his oath as pope never to 
surrender the “ patrimony of St Peter ”; but a moderate attitude 
was rendered difficult by partisans on either side in the press, 
each of whom clhimed to represent his views. In 1879, addressing 
a congress of Catholic journalists in Rome, he exhorted them 
to uphold the necessity of the temporal power, and to proclaim 
to the world that the affairs of Italy would never prosper until 
it was restored; in 1887 he found it necessary to deprecate 
the violence with which this doctrine was advocated in certain 
journals. A similar counsel of moderation was given to the 
Canadian press in connexion with the Manitoba school question 
in December 1897. The less conciliatory attitude towards the 
Italian government was resumed in an encyclical addressed 
to the Italian clergy (5th August 1898), in which he insisted 
on the duty of Italian Catholics to abstain from political life 
while the papacy remained in its “ painful, precarious and 
intolerable position.” And in January 1902, reversing the 
policy which had its inception in the encyclical, Rerum novarum, 
of 1891, and had further been developed ten years later in a 
letter to the Italian bishops entitled Gram de communi, the 
“ Sacred Congregation of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs” 


issued instructions concerning “ Christian Democracy in Italy/* 
directing that the popular Christian movement, which embraced 
in its programme a number of social, reforms, such as factory 
laws for children, old-age pensions, a minimum wage in agricul- 
tural industries, an eight-hours’ day, the revival of trade gilds, 
and the encouragement of Sunday rest, should divert its attention 
from all such things as savoured of novelty and devote its 
energies to the restoration of the temporal power. The re- 
actionary ^ policy thus indicated gave the impression that a 
similar aim underlay the appointment about the same date of a 
commission to inquire into Biblical studies; and in other minor 
matters Leo XIII. disappointed those who had looked to him for 
certain reforms in the devotional system of the Church. A 
revision of the breviary, which would have involved the omission 
of some of the less credible legends, came to nothing, while the 
recitation of the office in honour of the Santa Casa at Loreto 
was imposed on all the clergy. The worship of Mary, largely 
developed during the reign of Pius IX.; received further stimulus 
from Leo; nor did he do anything during his pontificate to 
correct the superstitions connected with popular beliefs concern- 
ing relics and indulgences. 

His policy towards all governments outside Italy was to 
support them wherever they represented social order; and 
it was with difficulty that he persuaded French Catholics to be 
united in defence of the republic. The German Kulturkampf 
was ended by his exertions. In 1885 he successfully arbitrated 
between Germany and Spain in a dispute concerning the Caroline 
Islands. In Ireland he condemned the Plan of Campaign ” 
‘in 1888, but he conciliated the : Nationalists by appointing 
Dr Walsh archbishop of Dublin. His hope that his support 
of the British government in Ireland Would be followed by the 
establishment of formal diplomatic relations between the court 
of St James’s and the Vatican was disappointed. But the 
jubilee of Queen Victoria in 1887 and the pope’s priestly jubilee 
a few months later were the occasion of friendly intercourse 
between Rome and Windsor, Mgr. Ruffo Scilla coming to London 
as special papal envoy, and the duke of Norfolk being received 
at the Vatican as the bearer of the congratulations of the queen 
of England. Similar courtesies were exchanged during the 
jubilee of 1897, and again in March 1902, when Edward VII. 
sent the earl of Denbigh to Rome to congratulate Leo XIII. 
on reaching his ninety-third year and the twenty-fifth year of 
his pontificate. The visit of Edward VII. to Leo XIII. in April 
1903 was a further proof of the friendliness between the English 
court and the Vatican. 

The elevation of Newman to the college of Cardinals in 1879 
was regarded With approval throughout the English-speaking 
world, both on Newman’s account and also as evidence that 
Leo XIII. had a wider horizon than his predecessor; and his 
similar recognition of two of the most distinguished’ “ inoppor- 
tunist ” members of the Vatican council, Haynald, archbishop 
of Kalocsa, and Prince Furstenberg, archbishop of Olmlitz, was 
even more noteworthy. Dupanloup would doubtless have 
received the same honour had he not died shortly after Leo’s 
accession. Dollinger the pope attempted to- reconcile, but failed. 
He laboured much to bring about the reunion of the Oriental 
Churches with the see of Rome, establishing Catholic educatibnal 
centres in Athens and in Constantinople with that end in view. 
He used his influence with the emperor of Russia, as also with 
the emperors of China and Japan and with the shah of Persia, 
to secure the free practice of their religion for Roman Catholics 
within their respective dominions. Among the canonizations 
and beatifications of his pontificate that of Sir Thomas More, 
author of Utopia, is memorable. His encyclical issued at Easter 
■1902, and described by himself as a kind of will, was mainly a 
reiteration of earlier condemnations of the Reformation, and of 
modern philosophical systems, which for their atheism and 
materialism he makes responsible for all existing moral and 
political disorders. Society, he earnestly pleaded, can only find 
salvation by a return to Christianity arid to the fold of the: Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Grave and serious in manner, speaking slowly, but with 


energetic gestures, simple arid abstemious in his life— his daily 
bill of fare being reckoned as hafdly costing a couple of francs — 
Leo XIII. distributed large sums in charity, and at his own 
charges placed costly astronomical instruments in the Vatican 
observatory, ! providing also accommodation and endowm ent 
for a staff of officials. He always showed the greatest interest 
in science and in literature, and he would have taken a position 
as a statesman of the first rank had he held office in any secular 
government. He may be reckoned the most illustrious pope 
since : Benedict XIV. , and under him the papacy acquired a 
prestige unknown since the middle ages.' On the 3rd of March 
1 903 he celebrated his jubilee in St Peter- s with more than usual 
pomp and splendour; he died on the 20th of July following. 
His successor was Pius X. v '- : l ; > : - 

SeeScelta diatti episcopali del cardinale G. Pecci . (Rome, 
1879) ; Leonis XIII. Pont. Max. acta (17 vols., Rome, 1881-1898) ; 
Sanctissimi pomini N. Leonis XIII . allocutiones , epistolae t &c. 
(Bruges 4 and Lille, 1887, &c.) ; the encyclicals (Sqmtliche Rund- 
schreibeh) with a German translation (6 vols 1 ., Freiburg, 1878-1904) ; 
Discorsi del Sommo Pontefice Leone XIII. 1878^1882 (Rome, 1882). 
There are lives of Leo XIII. by B. O’Reilly (new ed., Chicago, 1903), 
H. des Houx (pseudonym of Durand Morimbeau) (Paris, 1900), by 
W. Meynell (1887), by T. McCarthy (1896), by Boyer d’Agen, 
(Jeuhesse de L6on XIII. (1896) ; La Prelature , 190O), by M. Spahn 
(Munich, 1905), by L* K. Goetz (Gotha, 1899), &c. A life of Leo XII I. 
(4 vols.) was undertaken, by F. Marion Crawford, Count Edoardo 
Soderini and Professor Giuseppe Clementi. ; (A. W. flu.; M. Br.) 

LEO, the name of six emperors of the East. 

Leo I., variously surna.med Thrax, Magnus and, Makelles, 
emperor of the East, 457-474, was born in Thrace about 400. 
From his position as military tribune he was raised to the throne 
by the soldiery and recognized both by senate and clergy; his 
coronation by the patriarch of Constantinople is said to have 
been the earliest instance of such a ceremony. Leo owed his 
elevation mainly to Aspar, the commander of the guards, who 
was debarred by his Arianism from becoming emperor in his own 
person, but hoped to exercise a virtual autocracy through his 
former steward and dependant. But Leo, following the traditions 
of his predecessor Marcian, set himself to curtail the domination 
of the great nobles and repeatedly acted in defiance of Aspar. 
Thus he vigorously suppressed the Euty chian heresy in Egypt, 
and by exchanging his Germanic bodyguard for Isaurians 
removed the chief basis of Aspar’s power. With the help of 
his generals Anthemius and, Anagastus, he repelled invasions 
of the Huns into Dacia (466 and 468) . In 467 Leo had Antfiemi us 
elected emperor of the West, and in concert with him equipped 
an armament of more than nop ships and 100,000 men against 
the pirate empire of the Vandals in Africa. Through the remiss- 
ness of Leo’s brother-in-law 1 Basiliscus, who commanded the 
expedition, the fleet was surprised by the Vandal king, Genseric, 
and half of its vessels sunk or burnt (468).; This failure was made 
a pretext by Leo fqr killing Aspar as a traitor (471), and Aspar’s 
murder served the Goths in turn as an excuse for ravaging 
Thrace up to the walls of the capital. In 473 the emperor, 
associated with himself his infant grandson, Leo II., who, how- 
ever, survived him by only a few months. His surnames Magnus 
(Great) and Makelles (butcher) respectively reflect the attitude 
of the Orthodox and the Arians towards his religious policy. 

See E. Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (ed. 
Bury, 1896), iv. 29-37; J* B. Bury, The Later Roman Empire (1889), 
i. 227-233. • 

Leo III. (c. 680^740), Surnamed The Isaurian, emperor of 
the East, 7 1 7-740. Born about 680 in the Syrian province of 
Commagene, he rose to distinction in the military service, and 
Under Anastasius II. was invested with the command of the 
eastern armyt In 71 7 he revolted against the usurper Theodosius 
III. and, marching upon Constantinople; was elected emperor 
in his stead. The first year of Leo’s reign saw a memorable siege 
of his capital by the Saracens, who had taken advantage of the 
civil discord in the Roman empire to bring up a force of 80,000 
men to the Bosporus, By his stubborn defence the new ruler 
wore out the invaders who, after a twelve months’ investment, 
withdrew their forces. An important factor in the victory of the 
Romans was their use of Greek fire, Having thus preserved the 
empire from extinction* Leo proceeded to consolidate its adminis- 


tration, which in the previous years of anarchy had become Com- 
pletely disorganized. He secured its frontiers by inviting Slavonic 
settlers into the depopulated districts and by restoring the army 
to efficiency; when the Arabs renewed their invasions in 726 
and 739 they were decisively beaten. His civil reforms include 
the abolition of the system of prepaying taxes which had weighed 
heavily upon the wealthier proprietors, the elevation of the serfs 
into a class of free tenants, the remodelling of family and of 
maritime law. These measures, which were embodied in a new 
code published in 740, met with some opposition on the part of 
the nobles and higher clergy. But Leo’s most striking legislative 
reforms dealt with religious matters. After an apparently 
successful attempt to enforce the baptism of all Jews and 
MontaniSts in his realm (722), he issued a series of edicts against 
the worship of images (726-729), This prohibition of a custom 
which had undoubtedly given rise to grave abuses seems to have 
been inspired by a genuine desire to improve public morality, 1 
and received the support of the official aristocracy and a section 
of the clergy. But a majority of the theologians and all the 
monks opposed these measures with uncompromising hostility, 
and in the western parts of the empire the people refused to obey 
the edict. A revolt which broke out in Greece, mainly on re- 
ligious grounds, was crushed by the imperial fleet (727), and 
two years later, by deposing the patriarch of Constantinople, 
Leo suppressed the overt opposition of the capital. In Italy the 
defiant attitude of Popes Gregory II. and III. on behalf of image- 
worship led to a fierce quarrel with the emperor. The former 
summoned councils in Rome to anathematize and excom- 
municate the image-breakers (730, .732); Leo retaliated by 
transferring southern Italy and Greece from the papal diocese to! 
that of the patriarch. The struggle was accompanied by an 
armed outbreak in the exarchate of Ravenna (727), which Leo 
finally endeavoured to subdue by means of a large fleet. But the 
destruction of the armament by a storm decided the issue against 
him; his south Italian subjects successfully defied his religious 
edicts, and the province of Ravenna became detached from the 
empire. In spite of this partial failure Leo must be reckoned 
as one of the greatest of the later Roman emperors. By his re- 
solute stand against the Saracens he delivered all eastern Europe 
from a great danger, and by his thorough-going reforms he not 
only saved the empire from collapse, but invested it with a 
stability which enabled it to survive all further shocks for a space 
of five centuries. 

See E. Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (ed. 
Bury, 1896), v. 185 seq., 251 seq. and appendices, vi. 6-12, J. B. 
Bury, The Later Roman Empire (1889), h* 401-449 ; K. Schenk, 
Kaiser Leo III (Halle, 1880), and in Bymntinische Zeitschrift (1896), 
v. 2 57 - 30 i; T. Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders (1892, &c.), bk. 
vii., chs. 11, 12. See also Iconoclasts. 

Leo IV., called Chozar, succeeded his father, Constantine V., 
as emperor of the East in 775. In 776 he associated his young 
son, Constantine, With himself in the empire, and sup^re^ed a 
rising led by his five step-brothers which broke out as a result 
of this proceeding. Leo was largely under the influence of his 
wife Irene (q.v.), and when he died in 780 he left her as the 
guardian of his successor, Constantine VI. 

Leo V., surnamed The Armenian, emperor of the East, 813- 
820, was a distinguished general of Nicephorus I. and Michael I. 
After rendering good service on behalf of the latter in a war with 
the Arabs (812), he was summoned in 813 to co-dperate in a 
campaign against the Bulgarians. Taking advantage of the dis- 
affection prevalent among the troops, he left Michael in the lurch 
at the battle of Adrianople and subsequently led a successful 
revolution against him. Leo justified his usurpation by re- 
peatedly defeating the Bulgarians who had been contemplating 
the siege of Constantinople (8 14-81 7). By his vigorous measures 
of repression against the Pauficians and image- worshippers 
he roused considerable opposition, and after a conspiracy under 
his friend Michael Psellus had been foiled by the imprison- 
ment of its leader, he was assassinated in the palace chapel on 
Christmas Eve, 820. 

See E. Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (ed. 
Bury, 1896), V; : 193*195. <M. O. B. C.) 




LEO, BR0THE$ThLEO, H. 


; Lbo.VL, suruamedTuE Wise and .THE Philosopher, Byzan- 
tine- emperor, 886-911. ? He was a weak-minded ruler, chiefly 
occupied with unimportant; wars with barbarians and struggles 
with churchmen. The chief event of his ; reign : was the capt ure 
of Thessalonica (904) by Mahomnjedan, pirates (described - in 
The Capture -of : Thessalonica ,hy John Gameniata) upder ; the 
renegade Leo of Tripolis. . In Sicily- and , Lower Italy the imperial 
arms were unsuccessful, 4tnd the Bulgarian Symeon, who assumed 
the- title Of ^ Czar of the Bulgarians and autocrat of the Romaei ” 
secured the independence of his church by the ; establishment 
of a patriarchate. Leo’s somewhat absurd surname may be 
explained by the facts that he “was less ignorant than the greater 
part of his contemporaries in church and- state, (hat his education 
had; been directed by the learned Photius, s and that several 
books of profane and ecclesiastical science were composed by the 
pen,; : or in the name, of the imperial philosopher ” (Gibbon). 
His ; works include seventeen Or acuta, in iambic verse, on the 
destinies, of future emperors and patriarchs of Constantinople; 
thirty-three Orations, chiefly on theological subjects (such as 
church festivals); • Basilica , the completion of the digest of the 
laws - of Justinian, begun by Basil I., the father of Leo ; some 
epigrams in the Greek Anthology', an iambic lament on the 
melancholy condition of the empire; and some palindromic 
verses, curiously called Kapdvpc( crabs). The treatise on military 
tactics, attributed to him, is probably by Leo TIL, the Isaurian. 

Cpuipjete edition in ; M igne,; Patrofagia Graeca, cvii. ; for the 
literature f of individual works see C, f Krurribacher, Geschichte der 
hyzdMinischen Litter atut (1897). V J (J- H. F.) ,J 

LEO, Brother (dl c.' 1270), the favourite disciple, secretary and 
confessor of St Francis of Assisi. The dates of hjs birth and of his 
becoming a Franciscan are not known; but he was one of the 
sfnall grQup of most trusted companions of the saint during his 
last years. After Francis’s death 1 Leo took a leading part in the 
opposition to Elias: he it was who broke in pieces the marble 
box which Elias had set up for offertories for the completion of 
the basilica at Assisi. For this Elias had him scourged, arid this 
outrage on St Francis’^ dearest disciple consolidated the opposi- 
tion to Llias and brought about his ^deposition. Leo was the 
leader in the early stages of the struggle in the order for the 
maintenance of St Francis’s ideas on strict poverty, and the chief 
inspirer of the tradition of the Spirituals on St’ Francis’s life 
and teaching. The claim that he wrote the so-called Speculum 
perfectionis cannot be allowed, but portions of it no doubt go 
back to him. A little volume of his writings has been published 
by Lemmeus (Scrip fa Trains Leonis, 1901). Leo assisted at 
St. Clara’s! deathbed, 35253 ; after suffering,, many persecutions 
from the dominant party in the order he died at the Portiuncula 
in extreme old age. 

All that is known concerning him is collected by Paul Sabatier in 
the “ Introduction ” to the! Speculum perfectionis. (1 898).' See St 
Francis and Franciscans, j ( . (E. C. ,B.) 

LEP, HEINRICH (1 799-1 87 8) , German historian , was v born 
at Rudolstadt on the 19th of, March 1799, his father being 
chaplain to the garrison there. His family, not of Italian origin—, 
as he himself was inclined to believ$ on the strength of family 
tradition — but established in Lower Saxony . so early as the 
1 6th century ? was typical of the German upper middle classes, 
arid, this: fact, together with the strongly religious atmosphere 
in yrhich he was brought up and- his early enthusiasm for nature, 
largely d^t^rmined the bent of his mind. The taste. for historical 
study was, moreoyer, early instilled into him by, the. eminent 
philologist ifcarl , Wilhelm. Gottling ,( 1793-1869); who in 1816 
became a master at,. the- Rudolstadt^ gymnasium. . From 1.816 
to , 1819 Leo studied, at the : universities of Breslau, Jena and 
Gottingen, devoting hipisejf more especially to .history,, philology 
and; theology., ( At this - time the . universities ^ore, still agitated 
by the Liberal and patriotic aspiration^ aroused by the tV^r of 
Liberation; at Breslau Leo fell under, the influence of, Jahn, and 
joined . the political gymnastic ; association ( T nmverpin ) ; at J ena 
he attached hitnself to the, radical wing of the German Burscheti- 
schaft, the so-called “ Black Band,” under the leadership of Karl 
Fallen. , The murder of , Rptzebue by Rarl Sand, , however, 
shocked him out of his extreme revolutionary views* and from 


this time he tended, under; theanfluence of the writings >of Hamann 
and ) -Herder, ; more and more fin the direction of ; conservatism 
and romanticism, until at last he ended,ina mood almost of 
pessimism; by attaching himself to the extreme right wing of the 
forces of; reaction- So early as April 1819, at* Gottingen, he had 
fallen under the influence of Rarl Ludwig von Haller’s Ifandbuch 
der allgem, einen Staatertkunde (1808), -a Text-book of the counter-? 
Revolution, On the nth of May 1820 he : took his, doctor’s 
degree; in the same year he qualified as Prmdtdozent at the 
university of Erlangen.: For this latter purpose he had chosen 
as his thesis the, constitution of the free Lombard cities. in the 
middle ages, the province: in which he was destined to do paost 
for, the scientific study of history.. His interest ini it was, greatly 
stimulated by a journey to Italy in 1823;; in 1824, he returned 
to the subject, and, as the result, published in five volumes a 
history of the Italiati States (18 29-183 2) . Meanwhile he had 
been established (1822-182,7) as Dozent at Berliri, where he came 
in contact with the leaders of German thought and was .somewhat 
spoilt by the flattering attentions of the highest Prussian society, 
Here, too, it was that Hegel’s philosophy of history made a deep 
impression upon hirn. It was at Halle,; however, where' he 
remained for forty years (1828-1868), that he acquired his fame 
as an academical teacher. His Wonderful power of exposition, 
aided by a remarkable memory, is attested by the most varipUs 
witnesses. In 1830 he became ordinary professor. 

In addition to his lecturing, Leo found time for much liVetriry 
and political work. He collaborated in the Jakrbuther fur 
Wissehschaftliche TCritik from its foundatidri in ±827 uritil the 
publication was stopped in 1846. As a critic ; of independent 
views he won the approval of Goethe; on the other hand, he 
fell into violent controversy With : Ranke about questions coh- 
riected with Italian history, tip to the revolutionary year 1830 
his religious views had remained strongly tinged With rational- 
ism, HegCl remaining his guide in religion as in practical politics 
and the treatment of history. It Was riot till ‘1838 that Leo’s 
polemical work Die 'Hegelingen proclaimed his breach with the 
radical developments of the philosopher’s later disciples; a 
breach which developed into opposition to the philosopher riim- 
self. Under the impression of the July revolution t in Paris and 
of the orthodox and pietistic irifliierices at Halle, Leo’s political 
convictions were henceforth dominated by reactionary principles: 
As ri friend of the Prussian “ Camarilla ’’ arid of King Frederick 
William IV. he collaborated especially in the high conservative 
Politisches W ochenblatt, Which first appeared in 1831, as well as 
in the Evangelische Kirchenzeitung, the Kreuz&eitung arid the 
Volksblatt fur Stddt und Land'. In all this his critics scented ari 
inclination towards Catholicism; arid Leo did actually glorify 
the counter-Reformation, e.g. in his History of the Netherlands 
(2 vols. 1832-1835). His other historical works also, notably 
his U niversalgeschichte (6 vols., 1835-184-4), display a very one- 
sided point of view. When,' however; in connexion with the 
quarrel about the archbishopric of Cologne (1837); political 
Catholicism raised its head menacingly, Leo turned against it 
with extreme violence in his open ’ letter ( 1 838) to Goerres, its 
foremost champion. On the other hand, he took a lively pat t in 
the politico-religioiis controversies Within the fold :of Prussian 
Protestantism. .. * ; . ! ' ... . ; 

Leo was by nature highly excitable arid almost insanely 
passionate, though at the same time strictly honourable; unselfish, 
and in private intercourse even gentle,; During the ; last year of 
his -life his ; mind suffered rapid decay, of which signs had been 
apparent so early as:?i868. He died at Halle on the 24th of April 
1878. In addition to -the works already mentioned, he left behind 
an account of his early life (Meine Jugendzeit, Gotha, 1880) 
which is of interest. .. ... ; m 

‘See Lord Acton, English Historical Review, fa (iSS$) t ; H. HaiipL 
Karl Pollen und die Giessener Schwarzdn ( Giessen, 1907 ) : ; W. Herbst, 
Deutsch-Evangeliscke\ Blatter, Bd. 3 ; P. Kragelin, 7 L Leo, vol. i. 
( i;7 79-1 8 44); (Leipzig , 1 908 ). ; P. , Kraus , A llgemeine > , Konservptive 
Monatsschrift, Bd. 50 u. 51 ; R, M. Meyer, GestaUen und P rob fame 
(1904); W. Schrader, Geschichte der Friedrichs- UhiversUdt in Halle 
(Berlin; 1894); C. Varreritrapp, Historische Zeitschrift, Bd. 92; 
F. X. Wegele, A llgemeine Deutsche Biographic, Bd. 18 (18^3); 
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peighicftte dex f deyL}schen, pistprfagrqphie J1885);;, G. ■tyfMwt&fdjfc 
rung in aas Stufauni der neueren Geschichte (1910). \eo f sRectitudine^s 
ithgidarum per sonar urn fab it ether einlcitenden Abhafidluhg uber 
Lundsiedelung, Landbafa, gutsherrliche 'und' ' batietUcfa - Vethfifthisse 
der Angelsachsen, was translated into English by Lord Acton (1852). 

■ , ■ ... - (J. HN.) . 


LEO,JOHANNES (c. 1494-1552), in Italian (Siqva^ni Leq or 
Leone, usually -palled Leo' Africanus, sometimes Lljberi- 
•;^NUs;.(fe, of Qranada), and properly known among the Moors 
as Al Hassan Ibn Mahommed A 1 Wezaz A 1 Fasi, wias the author 
of. a hescrizione fall? Africa# or Africae descripHpy *\yhich long 
tanked as the best authority on Mahommedari Africa. Born 
probably at pranada of a noble Moorish stock (his father was a 
lapdwuer; an uncle of his appears as an envoy from Fez to 
It't^nbuktu);; he received a great part of, his education at Fez, 
;and while stiii yery. young began to trayel widely in the Barbary 
States. . In 15.12 we trace him at Morocco, Tunis, JSugia, and 
Constantine; ’ in 1513 we find him returning from Tunis to 
Morocco; and before the close of the latter year, he seems to have 
started on fiis /famous Sudan and Sahara journey s . ( 1 5 1 3-1 5 1 5) 
whiph brought him to Timbuktu, to many other regions of the 
Great Desert/and the Niger basin (Guinea, Melli, Gago, Waiata, 
Aghadez, Wangara, Katsena, &c,), and apparently to, Bornu 
and Lake ChacL In, 1516-15r7. be travelled to Constantinople, 
probably visiting Egypt on the way ; it is more uncertain when 
he visited tiie three Arabias ( Deserta , Felix and Petraeq)., 
Armenia and “Tartary” (the last term is perhaps satisfied by 
bis stay at Tabriz). His three Egyptian journeys, immediately 
after the Turkish conquest, all probably fell between 1 5 17 and 
1520; on one, of these he ascended the Nile from Cairo: to Assuan. 
As be was sreturning frqmiLgypt about 1520 he was capturedby 
pirates near the island of Gerba, and was ultimately presented as 
a slave to Leq X. The pope discovered his merit, assigned him 
a. pension, and having persuaded him to profess the (Christian 
faith, stood sponsor at his baptism, and bestowed on him (as 
Ramusio says) his own names, Johannes and Leo. The new 
convert, having made himself acquainted, with Latin and Italian, 
taught Arabic (among his, pupils was Cardinal jEgidio Antonini, 
bishop of Viterbo) ;. he also wrote books in. both the Christian 
tongues he had acquired. His Description of Africa, was first, 
apparently, written in Arabic,, but the primary text now remain- 
ing is that; of the Italian version,, issued by the author at Rome, 
on the 1 oth of March 1526, three years after Pope, Leo’s death, 
though originally undertaken at the latter’s [suggestion. The 
Moor seems to have lived on Rome for some time longer, but 
he returned tq , Africa some time before his death at: Tunis in 
1552; according to some, he renounced his Christianity and 
returned to Islam; but the later part of his, career is obscure. 

, The, ppscrizione dell’, Africa in its original, Arabic MS. Is said to 
have existed for some time in the library of Vincenzo Pinelli (1535— 
1601 )V the, Italian text, though issued in 1526, was first printed by 
Giovanni Battista' Ramusio in his Navigtitioni et Viaggi (vol. i.) of 
1550.; : This was reprinted in 1554, 1563, 1588, &c. In 1556 Jean 
Temporal executed at Lyonsan admirable French version frpm the 
Italia n (tiistofifae description de l’ A frig^e) ; and in the same year 
appeared at Antwerp both Christopher Plantin’ s and Jean Bellere’s 
pirated issues of Temporal^ translation; and a new (very ihaceurate) 
Latin version i by Joannes Florianiis J?Joa/h/bJ^:Jaeonfa Africdm de 
totius Africae descriptione iibri< i.-ix. The latter was reprinted in 
1558, 1550 (Zurich), and. 1632 (Leiden), and served as the, basis of 
jonn Fory^ Elizabethan ‘English translation, made at the suggestion 
of Richard Hakluyt (A Geographical Histofie of Africa, London, 
i6oo)v Pory’s • version was reissued, with notes, maps, &e., by 
Robert Brown, G. Raven stein, &c. (3 vols., Hakluyt Society, 
Lpndon, 1896). An excellent German translation was made, by 
Lbrsbach, from the Italian, in 1805 {Johann Leos des Afrikaners 
Beschreibung von Afrika,. Herborn). She' ! also ‘ Francis Moore’s 
. Wrdvels into the inland parts of Africa (1738), containing a translation 
qf Leo’s account of negro, kingdoms. Heinrich Barth intended to 
have made a fresh versiot^, with a commentary, but was prevented 
by death ; fa it is, his own great works on the Sudan are the best 
emcidation of the Descriziohe delV Africa. 

’ Leo also wrote lives of the Arab physicians and philosophers 
{Pe viris qmbusdam illustribus apud Arabe$\ see J.. A, Fabricius, 
Bibliotheca 'Grace#, , Hamburg, 1 726 , xiii. 259-29.8) ; a Spanish- 
Arabic vocabulary, now fost, but noticed byRamusio as having 
beeh consulted by the; famous Hebrew physician , JaCob Mantino'; 
du coilectiori of " Arabic epitaphs in rind heat Fez (the MS. Of this Leo 
presented* it is .§uid/ to ithe brotherofthe king) ; and f poems, also 


lost, it is stated, moreover, that ; Leet intended writing a ..histpiy 
of the Mahommedan religion, an epitome of Mahommeqan 
chronicles, and an account of his travels in Asia and Egypt. 

■ u--! - ■ - (O. R. B.) 

LEO, LEONARDO (1694-1744), more correctly Liqnardo 
Oronzo Salvatore de Leo, Italian musical' composer, .,.w^]()prn 
on the 5th of August 1694 at Vito dei Normanni, n^kr Riiudisi. 
He became a student at' the CoriservatoriO della Pieta dei Turchihi 
at Naples in X7d3, ! arid whs a pupil^ ^fijrst ^of Pirovenzale alnd'kater 
of Nicola Fago. it has been supposed that he was a pupil of 
Pitoni and AlesSaiidro Scarlatti, but he could not possibly Lave 
studied With either of these composers, although He was un- 
doubtedly ihflueUced by their compositions. His earliest knowfi 
work was a sacred drama, V I nfedeltd abbattiita, performed by 
his fellow-studefits in 1712. In 1714 fie produced, at the bduft 
theatre, an opera, Pisistrdto, which was much admired: He held 
various posts at the royal chapel, arid Continued to write for the 
stagb, besides teachirig, at the coriservatOfio. After addirig rioniic 
scenes to Gasparini’s Pajazette in 1722 for performance at NapleS; 
he coriiposed a comic opera, La Mpeca scoperta, in NeapoUtah 
dialect, in 1723.' His most famous comic opera was Amor vtiol 
sofferenze (17^9), /better known as La Finta Frascatana, highly 
praised by Des Brosses. He. was equally distinguished ids a 
composer of ’ sferibuk opera, Demofoonte (1735)., Farnace (1737) 
and I VOUpipiade (1737) being his most famous ' Works in tbfs 
branch, and is still better kriown as a composer of sacred music. 
He died of apoplexy on the 31st of October 1744 while engaged 
in ' the composition of new airs for a revival of La PiritU 
Frascatana, V,. ' ' V _ ’ 

Leo was the first of the Neapolitan school to obtain a complete 
mastery over modern harmonic counterpoint. His sacred music 
is masterly and dignified, logical rather than passionate^ aria free 
from the sentimentality which disfigures the work Of L. Dutantq 
and G. B, Pergolesi. His serioris Operas suffer frOm a coldness 
and severity Of stylb, but in his comic operas he shows a keen 
sense of Humour. His ensdmble movements are spirited, bpt 
fever woirked ; up to a strong climax. 

A f fine and characteristic example of his sacred music is the 
Dixit ‘Dominus in C, edited by Ci V. Stanford and published by 
NoveHo. A number of songs from Operas are accessible in modern 
editions. , - 1 : < . , / . , . , (E,.j. p.) 

LEO (The Lion),, in astronomy, the fifth sign of the zodiac 
(q.vfr denoted; by the symbol It is also, a constellation, 
mentioned by Eudoxus (41b century b.c.) and Atatus (^d 
century BiOj. According to Greek mythology Ibis constellation 
is the Nemean lion, which, after being killed by Hercules, was 
raised to the heavens by Jupiter in honour of ; Hercules.. A part 
of Ptolemy’s Leo is now known as Coma Berenices (g.vj: , 
Leonis, also known as Gor Leonis or th;e Lion’s Heart, Regulus, 
Rasilieus, &c., is a very bright star of magnitude 1-23, and parallax 
0-02", and proper motion 0-27" per annum. 7 Leonis is a very 
fine orange-yellow binary star, of magnitudes 2 and 4; arid 
period 400 years. 1 Leonis is a binary, composed of a 4th magni- 
tude. pale yellow star, and a 7th magnitude blue 
Leonids- are a meteoric swarm, appearing in ; November and 
radiating, from; this constellation (see Meteor)., .• ,r i: : 

LEOBEN,/a town in ; Styria, Austria, 44 m. N.W* of Graz by 
rail. Pop . ( 1 900) 1 o, 204; It is situated on the; Mur, /and part 
of its old walls and towers still remain. It has a well-known 
academy of mining and a number of technical schools. / j Its 
extensive iron-works and trade in iron are a consequence of its 
position on the verge of, the important lignite deposits of Upper 
Styria and in the neighbourhood of the: iron mines and furnaces 
of Vordernberg and Eisenerz. On the 1 8th of April 1797 a 
preliminary peace was concluded; here between Austria and 
France, which led to the treaty of Campo-Fqrmio. 

LEOBSCHtJTZ (Bohemian jLfaczyce), a town of Germany, in 
the Prussian province of Silesia, on the Zinnd, about 2p ; m, 
to the N.W. of Ratibor by rail. Pop; (1905) 12,700. It ! has 

• a large trade ?in wool, flax and * grain, its markets , for ; these 

• commodities being very numetously , attended. , The principal 
S industries: are malting;: carriageLuildirig, .weel-spinuirig viand 
\ glass making* n The = tow m : coritains? / th j*ee ; , Roman i Gatholid 
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churches, a Protestant church, a synagogue, a new town-hall 
and a gymnasium. Leobscliutz existed in the i 6th century, 
and from 1524 to 1623 was the capital of the principality of 
Jagerndorf. 

See F. Troska, Geschichte der Stadt Leobschiitz (Leobschutz, 1892). 

LEOCHARES, a Greek sculptor who worked with Scopas 
on the Mausoleum about 350 b.c. He executed statues of the 
family of Philip of Macedon, in gold and ivory, which were 
set up by that king in the Rhilippeum at Olympia. He also 
with Lysippus made a group in bronze at Delphi representing 
a lion-hunt of Alexander. Of this the base with an inscription 
was recently found. We hear of other statues by Leochares 
bf Zeus, Apollo and Ares. The statuette in the Vatican, repre- 
senting Ganymede being carried away by an eagle, though 
considerably restored and poor in execution, so closely corre- 
sponds with Pliny’s description of a group by Leochares that 
we are justified in considering it a copy of that group, especially 
as the Vatican statue shows all the characteristics, of Attic 
4th“Century art. Pliny (N.II. 34. 79) writes: “Leochares 
made a group of an eagle aware whom it is carrying off in Gany- 
mede and to whom it is bearing him; holding the boy delicately 
in its claws, with his garment between.” (For engraving see 
Greek Art, Plate I. fig. 53.) The tree stem is skilfully used as 
a support ; and the upward strain of the group is ably rendered. 
The close likeness both in head and pose between the Ganymede 
and the well-known Apollo Bel videre has caused some modern 
archaeologists to assign the latter also to Leochares. With 
somewhat more confidence we may regard the fine statue of 
Alexander the Great at Munich as a copy of his gold and ivory 
portrait at Olympia. (P. G.) 

LEOFRIC (d. 1057), earl of Mercia, was a son of Leofwine, 
earl of Mercia, and became earl at some date previous to 1032. 
Henceforth, being one of the three great earls of the realm, he 
took a leading part in public affairs. On the death of King 
Canute in 1035 he supported the claim of his son Harold to the 
throne against that of Hardicanute; and during the quarrel 
between Edward the Confessor and Earl Godwine in 1051 he 
played the part of a mediator.) Through his efforts civil war 
wa & averted, and in accordance with his advice the settlement of 
the dispute was referred to the Witan. When he became earl 
of Mercia his direct rule seems to have been confined to Cheshire, 
Staffordshire, Shropshire and the borders of north Wales, but 
afterwards he extended the area of his earldom. As Chester 
wa j s his principal residence and the seat of his government, he 
fe 'sometimes called earl of Chester. Leofric died at Bromley 
in Staffordshire bn the 31st of August 1657. His wife was 
Godgifu, famous in legend as Lady Godiva. Both husband 
ahd wife were noted as liberal benefactors to the church, among 
tfeeir foundations being the famous Benedictine monastery at 
Coventry. Leofric’s son, ^Elfgar, succeeded him as earl of 
Mercia. # 

See E. A. Freeman, The Norman Conquest, \ ols. i. and ii. (1877). 

LEOMINSTER, a market-town and municipal borough in the 
Leominster parliamentary division of Herefordshire, England; 
in a rich agricultural country on the Lugg, 157 m. W.N.W. of 
London' and 12 J N. of Hereford on the Great Western and 
London North-Western railways. Pop. (1901) 5826. Area, 
8728 acres. Some fine old timber houses lend picturesqueness 
to the wide streets. The parish church, of mixed architecture, 
including the Norman nave of the Old priory church, and con- 
taining some of the most beautiful examples of window tracery 
in England, was restored in 18 66, and enlarged by the addition 
of a south nave in 1879. The Butter Cross, a beautiful example 
of timber work of the date 1633, was removed when the town- 
hall was building, and re-ereCted in the pleasure ground of the 
Grange. Trade is chiefly in agricultural produce, wool and cider, 
as the district is rich in orchards. Brewing (from the produce 
of local hop-gardens) and the manufacture of agricultural 
implements are also carried bn. The town is under a mayor, 
foilr aldermen and twelve councillors. 

Mere Wald, king of Mercia, is said to have founded a religious 
house in Leominster (Llanlieni, Leofminstre, Lempster) in 660, 


arid' a nunnery existed here until the Conquest; when the plaice 
became a royal demesne. It was granted by Henry I. to the 
monks of Reading, who built in it a cell of their abbey, and 
under whose protection the town grew up and was exempted 
from the sphere of the county and hundred courts. In 1539 
it reverted to the crown; and in 1554 was incorporated, by a 
charter renewed in 1562, 1563, 1605, 1666, 1685 and 1786. The 
borough returned two members to the parliament of 1295 and 
to other parliaments, until by the Representation Act 1867 it 
lost one representative, and by the Redistributym of Seats Act 
1885 separate representation. A fair was granted in the' time 
of Henry II., and fairs in the seasons of Michaelmas and the 
feasts of St Philip and St James and of Edward the Confessor, 
in 1265, 1281 and 1290 respectively. Charters to the bufghets 
authorized fairs on the days of St Peter and bf St Simon &nd 
St Jude in 1554, on St Bartholomew’s day in 1605, in Mid-lent 
week in 1665, and on the feast of the Purification and on the 
2nd of May in 1685; these fairs have modern representatives. 
A market was held by the abbey by a grant of Henry I.; Friday 
is now market day. Leominster was famous for wool from the 
13th to the 1 8th century. There were gilds of mercers, tailors, 
drapers, dyers and glovers in the 1 6th century. In 1835 the 
wool trade was said to be dead; and that of glove-making, 
which had been important, was diminishing. Hops and apples 
were grown in 1715. 

See G. Townsend, The Town and Borough of Leominster (1863), and 
John Price, An Historical and Topographical Account of Leominster 
audits Vicinity (Ludlow,. 1715). ‘ ‘ : -1 ; 

LEOMINSTER, a township of Worcester county, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., f about 45 m. N.W. of Boston and about 26 m. 
N. by E. of Worcester. Pop. (1890) 7269; (1900) 12,392, of 
whom 2827 were foreign-born; (1910 census) 17,58b. It is 
a broken, hilly district/ 26*48 sq. m. in area, traversed by the 
Nashua fiver, crossed by the Northern Division of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford railroad, and by the Fitchburg 
Division of the Boston & Maine, and connected with Boston, 
Worcester and other cities by interurban electric lines. Along 
the N.E. border and mostly in the township of Lunenburg are 
Whalom Lake and Whalom Park, popular pleasure resorts. 
The principal villages are Leominster, 5 m. S.E. of Fitchburg, 
and North Leominster; the two adjoin and are virtually one. 
According to the Special U.S. Census of Manufactures of 1905 
the township had in that year a greater diversity of important 
manufacturing industries than any place of its size in the state, 
or, probably, in the United States; its 65 manufactories, with 
a capital of $4,572,726 and with a product for the year valued 
at $7,501,720 (39% more than in i960), produced celluloid 
and horn work (the manufacture of which is a more important 
industry here than elsewhere in the United States), celluloid 
combs, furniture, paper, buttons, pianos and piano-cases, 
children’s carriages and sleds, stationery, leatherboard, worsted, 
woollen and cotton goods, shirts, paper boxes, &c. Leominster 
owns and operates its water- works. The township was formed 
from a part of Lancaster township in 1740. 

LE6n, LUIS PONCE DE (1527-1591 ), Spanish poet and 
mystic, was born at Belmonte de Cuenca, entered the university 
of Salamanca at the age of fourteen, and in 1544 joined the 
Augustinian order. In 1561 he obtained a theological chair at 
Salamanca, to which in 1571 was added that of sacred literature. 
He was denounced to the Inquisition for translating the book 
of Canticles, and for criticizing the text of the Vulgate. He 
was consequently imprisoned at Valladolid from March 1572 
till December 1576; the charges against him were then 
abandoned, and he was released with an admonition. He 
returned to Salamanca as professor of Biblical exegesis, and 
was again reported to the Inquisition in 1582, but without result. 
In 1583-1585 he published the three books of a celebrated 
mystic treatise, Los N ombres de Cristo , which he had written in 
prison. In 1583 also appeared the iiiost popular of his prose 
works, a treatise entitled La , Perfecla Casada, for the, use of a 
lady newly married. Ten days before his death,- which occurred 
at Madrigal on the 23rd of August 1 1591 , he- was elected vicar 
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Madriir i 8 rfi WW ■ LU1 . S de Le Pn’s works k 
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invasibn'ot tne sia.wu^ - — -7 ; 
arose mopui — - y , fitlf* nf kine of Leon was nrst 

Leon 

assumed by Ordono m 913 . and Leon in the nth century; the 

United the crowns of Castile a Leo^ until a final union took 

two were again separated in ’ d . The limits of the 

place (1230) in ^IP^SSwaributroughty speaking 
kingdom varied With the vicissit tbe provinces of 

it.4y.be ^toliave^bracg^t are For a 

Leon, Palencia, Valladolid, &mora a ^ , History _ The 
detailed account mvfnce of Leon before 1833 included 

captamcy-general Of the provi L or inhabitants of 

Leonv^amorawnd in character and 

these three provinces, ha Catalonia or Andalusia, 

physique, than the people o ^ regardcd as the central 

wfe'are'quitedistinctfromwhatisusua^y . 8 Leohese belong 

>* rlly the 

partly to the Castilian section Galicians and Asturians. 

4rth-wekerh section traits which are so 
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(1900) Leon is °n t b a branch line. The 

Oviedo, and is f “ected with Asto g^ and other 

oltler quarters of the city, walls -and have lost little 
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snburbs grew'up outside the wal s ^ lopment of iron-founding 

tion which was attracL 4 a b 7 hi 4 v 4way-plant, chemicals and 
and the manufacture of machin y> ^^hh old; which ; is 

leather. Leon thus ■£**** which is 

mainly ecclesiastical in 1 , ded ihiiQp and only finished at 
industrial.. The cathedral, er .e a m-coloured 

tHe dose of the 14th centu y, . lightness atid strength. 

It is fee of the finest examp Toledo but exquisite in design 

than the cathedrals . ter library ’contains some valuable 

and workmanship. The* ch p 0 £ San Isidore was founded 

aTSmSS S^^crated in rxp 

by Ferdinand I. of Castile 1 3 contains some fine 

architecture is '^lomanesqueN T^ 7h^4h° ! the bones of St 
plate; including, the sdver rull fea y „ silver processional cross 
Isidore of Seville a ^ e V. , i§ 0I \ e of the most beautiful 

dating from' the 16th fld , cbdrG h of San Marcos , planned 

intheeountry -The convent ^deferchm a ries V.in i S 37, 

in 15*4 by Ferdinand the CathoM, ^Sanhe hi style. They are 
and consecrated in X54L on their way to 

built on the site of ^ S ^^%<Ll museum occupies the 
Sfetiago •• do Compostela. e P in teresting Roman monuments! 
chapterhouse and contains consibt f of Roman masonry 

The. lower > part c>f few f buildings are the high 
dating from the 3rd century. pnkrooal palace and 

Sool, ecclesiastical seminaries, hospital, episcopal pa 

municipal and provincial halls. - Legio Septima 

; • Leon (Arab. Liyun) owes ^ name * l » e g ad ^ head . 
Gemina of Galba, which, under the later <M> > 6f the Gothic 

feartefefaeie; About S4A Leon Retaken 

king Leovigild, and in 7r7.it Ioth century, 

about 742, it "^f^;4g d ^TLeol (see S vain: History). 

AhnanSur, but on his donth soon 


several -ecclesiastical councils, the hrstot Wmui w 

sculptor, architect, musician, “^.J^tiae lawyer, born out of 
philosopher, was the son 0 ,, . ^ n variously described 

wedlock by a mother m a- The feace of his birth 

as a peasant and as of ^^^^.the Florentine 

was - VincS; a. mastdk or . totted fell wtmg Jderived 

territory near Empo h, from ^S£4as Piero (the ■ 

its name. The Chnstian ^ ^ Gu ido ? all of whom 
son of Antonio the sc J n " descendant) . Leonardo’s mother 
had been men of law hk<N th _ s with Ser Piero d a Vinci 

was called Catarina. Her immediately upon the birth 

seem to have come to an end f mS to fee Accafta- 

of their son. She was soon a p iero 0 n his part was 

briga di Piero del wives nine son^and 

four times manned, aiid had by h^ first acknowledged the 

two daughters; but ht. _ . his 0WI>; house, principally, 

foUow^l his 

no doubt, at l'lorenc, . . - . many G f the chief families in 

profession with success^ asm Y ■ w _ j s to the signory or : 

L city, inciuding S him beU 

governing council of th c v,inin? nromise To splendid 

marriage grew ap **» <&»,.<* 

beauty and activity of P crs . ) j ctie s and an aptitude for 
temper and manners, a tac , ,:m e intellectual. energy and 

all accomplishments ,An ‘^KS^lmong the multj, 

auriwty lay alt hia.baad, 

farious pursuits, to Which tne . y ^f win „ and modeflingv His 
the favourites at fir st were muj, d ^ an g acquaintance) Andrea 

^riVeiro^^fejWfeut. ouce recognized thq bpy!f<a|iistip.yqS9ri9q n » 
and wa^i^cteribyiSerTiero creative or in t 

Verjocchio, ^s a fixate 

di Grodi an4 other ^^^bip with the, pqijrtqrs 

poraries he formed spec a He 'had soon learnt all 

Sandro Botticelli and Pietro, Perug . believe 

that Verrocchio had to tcach^more than th U 

Se 

the monks li^aririh^gSeeling 

Academy at Florence. Acc0 ^ g , ri „ hl a rm, was put in by 

on the left, with a drapery over the right a V ^ 

Leonardo, and when V^ccto ^^s^nsemum 
„ hia.wn work ca»«d hr. i»*W« P« ^ pictu „; 
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hisneariiest I da^rs ieJbad flung himself iipon that study 
■with an. unprecedented ardour of delight and curiosity. In 
drawing from life he had early found the way to unite precision 
with freedom and fire —the subtlest accuracy of expressive 
definition ; with vital movement and rhythm of line — as no 
draughtsman had been able to unite them before. He was the 
first painter to recognize the play of light and- shade as among 
the most significant and attractive of the world’s appearances, 
the earlier schools; having; with one consent subordinated light 
and shade to colour and outline. ; Nor was he a student of the 
broad> usual j, patent appearances only of the world; its fugitive, 
fantastic, unaccustomed appearances attracted him most of all. 
Strange shapes of hills and rocks, rare : plants and animals, 
Unusual : faces and figures of men, questionable smiles and ex- 
pressions, whether beautiful or grotesque, far-fetched objects 
and curiosities, were things he loved to pore upon and keep in 
memory. * Neither did he stop at mere appearances of any kind, 
but, having stamped the image of things upon his brain, went 
on indefatigably to prqbe their hidden laws and causes. He 
soon satisfied himself that the artist who was content to repro- 
duce the external aspects of things without searching into the 
hidden Workings of nature behind them, was ope but* half 
equipped for his calling. Every fresh artistic problem immedi- 
ately became for him a for-reaching scientific problem as well. 
The laws of light and sha^, the laws of “ perspective,’’ including 
optics aind the physiology of the : , eye, the laws of human and 
animal anatomy and muscular movement, those of the growth 
and structure of plants and of the powers and properties of water, 
all these and much more furnished food almost f rbm the beginning 
to his insatiable^ spirit of inquiry. *n. o i , * i :••••; i 
The evidence of the young irian^s predilections and curiosities 
is contained in the legends which . . tell Of lost works produced 
by him in youth. One of these was a ; cartoon; or monochrome 
painting of Adam and Eve in tempera,- and in this, besides the 
beauty of; the figures, the infinite truth and elaboration of the 
foliage and animals in the background ate celebrated in terms 
Which bring to mind the treatment of the subject; by Albrecht 
Burenin his famous engraving done thirty years later. Again, 
a peasant of Vinci having in -his simplicity asked Ser Piero to gef 
a< picture painted for him on a wooden, shield, the father is said 
to have laughingly handed on. the commission to his son, who 
thereupon shut himself up With s all the noxious insects ; and 
grotesque reptiles he could find, observed and drew and dissected 
them assiduously, and produced at last a picture of a dragon 
compounded of their various shapes and aspects, which was. so 
fierce and so life-like as to terrify all who saw it. With equal 
research s and no less effect he painted on another occasion the 
head of a snaky •‘haired Medusa. , (A picture of this subject, which 
long did duty at the Uffizi for Leonardo’s work is in all likelihood 
merely the production of some later artist to whom the descrip- 
tions of that work have given the cue.) Lastly, Leonardo is 
related to have begun work in sculpture about this; titne by 
modelling several heads of smiling women and children. ^ 

i--- Of certified and- accepted i paintings produced by the young 
genius, , whether during his apprentice -or his independent years 
at Florence (about 1470-1482;) very few are extant, and the 
two . most important are incomplete. A small, and charming 
strip of an oblong “ Annunciation ” at the Louvre is generally 
acceptedHas his work , done* sobn rafter 1470; a very highly 
wrought drawing at the Uffizi) corresponding on a larger scale 
to Ithe head of the Virgin in the same picture, seems rather to be 
a ;cbpy by a later hand. This little Louvre - Annunciation ” 
is not very compatible in style with another and. larger, much- 
debated^ Annunciation ” at the Uffizi, which, manifestly came 
from the workshop of Verrocchio about 11473-1474, and which 
imiany critics claim confidently for the young Leonardo; It may 
have been joint studio-work of Verrocchio and his pupilsinduding 
Leonardo; who certainly was concerned in it, since a Istudy for the 
Meeve of the angel, preserved at Christ Church, Oxford, is un- 
qucstionabiy by his hand, j The landscape, with iW mysterious 
spiry ^mountains; and winding wafers; is verynLeonardesque 
both ii& this picture andin another icOntem^tery product of the 
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workshop, or as some thinkof Leonardo’s hand, namely a very 
highly and coldly finished small Madonna with a Pink ’Uat 
Munich. The likeness he is recorded to have painted of Ginevra 
de’ B end used to be traditionally identified with the fine portrait 
of a matron at the Pitti absurdly known as La Monacal more 
lately it. has been recognized in a rather dull, expressionless 
Verrocchiesque; portrait of a young woman with a fanciful 
background of pine-sprays , in the Liechtenstein gallery . at 
Vienna. Neither attribution ; can be counted . convincing. 
Several works of sculpture, including a foas-relief at Pistoia and a 
small terra-cotta model of a St John at the> Victoria and Albert 
Museum, have also been claimed, but without generabconsent, as 
the young master’s’ handiwork. Of many brilliant early drawings 
by him, the first that can: be dated is a study - of landscape done 
in 1473^ A magnificent silver-point head of a Roman warrior 
at the British Miisbum was clearly done, from or for a ’ bas- 
relief, under the immediate influence of Verrocchio! A number of 
studies of headsi in pen or silver point, with some sketches 
for Madonnas, including a charming series in the British- Museum 
for a “ Madonna with i the- Gat,” may belong to the same years 
or the first years of his independence. A sheet with two studies 
of heads bears ai MS. note of 1478, saying that in oiie of the last 
moriths of that; year he began painting the “ Two Maries. ’’ One 
of the two may have been a picture of the Virgin appearing to 
St Bernard, which we know he was commissioned to paint in that 
year for a chapel in the Palace of the Sigmory, but never finished : 
the commission was afterwards transferred to Filippino Lippi, 
whose performance is now in the B adia. One of the two heads on 
this dated sheet may probably have been a study for the same 
St Bernard; it was used afterwards by some follower for a St 
Leonard in a stiff and vapid Ascension of Christ,” wrongly 
attributed to the master himself in the Berlin Miiseum. A 
pen-drawing representing -a ringleader of the Pazzi conspiracy, 
Bernardo Baroncelli, s himg out ? of a window of the Bargello after 
his surrender by the sultan at Constantinople to the emissaries 
of Florence, can be dated from its subject as done in December 
| I479* A number of his best drawings of the next following 
years are preparatory pen-studies fot an altarpiece of the 
( * Adoration Of the Magi,” undertaken early in 1481 on the coiuh 
mission of the monks of; S* Donato at Scopeto. The preparation 
in monochrome for this picture, a work of extraordinary power 
both of -design : and physiognomical expression, is preserved 
at the Uffizi, but the painting itself was never- carried out, * and 
after Leonardo’s failure to fulfil his contract Filippino Lippi 
<had once more to be employed - in his place. Of equal or even 
more intense power, though of narrower scope, is an unfinished 
monochrome preparation for a St Jerome, found accidentally 
at Rome by Cardinal Fesch and how in the Vatican gallery; 
this also seems to belong to the; first Florentine period, but is 
not mentioned in documents. ’ I ; ; 

The tale of completed work for these twelve or fourteen years 
(1470-1483 or thereabouts) is thus very scanty* But it must 
be remembered that Leonardo was already full of projects in 
mechanics* . hydraulics, architecture, and military and civil 
engineering, ardently feeling his way in the work of experimental 
study and observation in every branch of theoretical or applied 
science in! which, any beginning had been made in his age, .as 
well as -in some in which he was himself the first pioneer; He was 
full of new ideas concerning, both: the laws and the application of 
mechanical forces. His architectural and engineering projects 
were of a daring which amazed even the fellowrcitizens of Alberti 
and i B runelleschi. History presents few ; figures ipore , attractive 
to the> mind’s eye than that of Leonardo during this period ;of 
his all-capable and dazzling youth. He did not indefed escape 
calumny, and was even denounced . on a charge^ of ; immoral 
practiced; hut nfnlly and honourably acquitted. ! There was 
nothing about : him, as there was afterwards about Michelangelo, 
dark-tempered, secret Or morose; he was open and genial: with 
all men. He has indeed praised • ^ the. self-sufficing power of 
solitude ” , in ; almost the same -phrase, as : Wordsworth, and from 
time > to time Would even in youth * sedude himself lor a season 
in complete intellectual absorption, as whence toiledaffiong his 
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bats and wasps and lizards, forgetful of rest and food, and in- 
sensible to the noisomeness of their corruption. But we have to 
picture him as anon coining out and gathering about him a 
tatterdemalion company, and jesting with them until they were 
in fits of laughter, for the sake of observing their burlesque 
physiognomies; anon as eagerly frequenting the society of men 
of science and learning of an older generation like the mathe- 
matician Benedetto AritmeticOj the physician, geographer 
and astronomer Paolo Toscanelli, the famous Greek Aristotelian 
Giovanni Argiropoulo; or as out-rivalling all the youth of the 
city now by charm of recitation, now by skill in music and now 
by feats of strength and horsemanship; or as stopping to buy 
caged birds in the market that he might set them free and watch 
them rejoicing in their flight; or again as standing radiant 
ini his rose-coloured cloak and his rich gold hair among the 
throng of young and old on the piazza, and holding them spell- 
bound while he expatiated on the great projects in art and 
mechanics that were teeming in his mind. Unluckily it is to 
written records and to imagination that we have to trust ex- 
clusively for our picture. No portrait of Leonardo as he 
appeared during this period of his life has come down to us. 

But his far-reaching schemes and studies brought him no 
immediate gain, and diverted him from the tasks by which he 
should have supported himself. For all his shining power and 
promise he remained poor. Probably also his exclusive belief 
in experimental methods, and slight regard for mere authority 
whether in science or art; made the intellectual atmosphere 
of the Medicean circle, with its passionate mixed cult of the 
classic past and of a Christianity mystically blended and recon- 
ciled with Platonism, uncongenial to him. At any rate he was 
Teady to leave Florence when the chance was offered him of 
fixed service at the court of Ludovico Sforza (il Moro) at Milan. 
Soon -after that prince had firmly established his power as nominal 
guardian and protector of his nephew Gian Galeazzo but really 
as usurping ruler of the- state, he revived a project previously 
mooted- for the erection of an equestrian monument in honour 
of the founder of his house’s greatness, Francesco Sforza, and 
consulted Lorenzo dei Medici on the choice of an artist. Lorenzo 
recommended the young Leonardo, who went to Milan accord- 
ingly (at some uncertain date in or about 1483), taking as a gift 
from Lorenzo and a token of his own skill a silver lute of wondrous 
sweetness fashioned in the likeness of a horse’s head. Hostilities 
were at the moment imminent between Milan and Venice; it 
was doubtless on that account that in the letter commending him- 
self to the duke, and setting forth his own capacities, Leonardo 
rests his title to patronage chiefly on his attainments and in- 
ventions in military engineering. After asserting these in detail 
under nine different heads, he speaks under a tenth of his pro- 
ficiency as a civil engineer and architect, and adds lastly a brief 
paragraph with reference to what he can do in painting and 
sculpture, undertaking in particular to carry out in a fitting 
manner the monument to Francesco Sforza. s 

The first definite documentary evidence of Leonardo^ em- 
ployments at Milan dates from 1487. Some biographers have 
supposed that the interval, or part of it, between 1483 and that 
date was occupied by travels in the East. ; The grounds of the 
supposition are some drafts occurring among his MSS. of a 
letter addressed to the diodario or diwddar of Syria, lieutenant 
of the sultan of Babylon (Babyion meaning according to a usage 
of that time Cairo). In these drafts Leonardo describes in the 
first person, with sketches, a traveller’s strange experiences 
in Egypt, Cyprus, Constantinople, the Cilician coasts about 
Mount Taurus and Armenia. He relates the rise and persecution 
of a prophet and preacher, the catastrophe of a falling mountain 
and submergence of a great city, followed by a general inunda- 
tion, and the claim of the prophet to have foretold these dis- 
asters ; adding physical descriptions of the Euphrates river 
and the marvellous effects of sunset light on the Taurus range. 
No contemporary gives the least hint of Leonardo’s having 
travelled in the East; to the places he mentions he gives their 
classical and not their current Oriental nambs; the catastrophes 
he describes are uhat tested from any other source; he confuses 


the Taurus and the Caucasus; some of the phenomena he 
mentions are repeated from Aristotle and Ptolemy; and there 
seems little reason to doubt that these passages in his MSS. 
are merely his drafts of a projected geographical treatise or 
perhaps romance. He 1 had a passion for geography and travellers’ 
tales, for descriptions of natural wonders and ruined cities, and 
was himself a practised fictitious narrator and fabulist, as other 
passages in his MSS. prove. Neither is the gap in the account 
of his doings after he first went to the court of Milan really so 
complete as has been represented. Ludovico ' was vehemently 
denounced and attacked during the earlier years of his usurpa- 
tion, especially by the partisans of : his sister-in-law Bona of 
Savoy, the mother of the rightful duke, young Gian Galeazzo. 
To repel these attacks he employed the talents of a number of 
court poets and artists, who in public recitation and pageant, 
in emblematic picture and banner and device, proclaimed the 
wisdom and kindness of his guardianship and the wickedness 
of his assailants. That Leonardo was among the artists thus 
employed is proved both by notes and projects among his MSS. 
and by allegoric sketches still extant. Several such sketches 
are at Christ Church, Oxford: one shows a horned hag or she- 
fiend urging her hounds to an attack on the state of Milan; and 
baffled by the Prudence and Justice of II Moro (all this made 
clear by easily recognizable emblems) The allusion must almost 
certainly be to the attempted assassinl#ion of Ludovico by agents 
of the duchess Bona in 1484. Again, it must have been the 
pestilence decimating Milan in 1484-1485 which gave occasion 
to the projects submitted by Leonardo to Ludovico for breaking 
up the city and reconstructing it on improved sanitary prin- 
ciples. To 1485-1486 also appears to belong the inception of his 
elaborate though unfulfilled architectural plans for beautifying 
and strengthening the Castello, the great stronghold of the ruling 
power in the state. Very soon afterwards he must have begun 
work upon his plans and models, undertaken during an acute 
phase of the competition which the task had called forth be- 
tween German and Italian architects, for another momentous 
enterprise, the completion of Milan cathedral. Extant records 
of payments made to him in connexion with these architectural 
plans extend from August 1487 to May 1490: in the upshot 
none of them was carried out. From the beginning of his 
residence with Ludovico his combination of unprecedented 
mechanical ingenuity with apt allegoric invention and courtly 
charm and eloquence had made him the directing spirit 
in all court ceremonies and festivities. On the occasion of the 
marriage of the young duke Gian Galeazzo with Isabella of 
Aragon in 1487, we find Leonardo devising all the mechanical 
and spectacular part of a masque of Paradise; and presently 
afterwards designing a bathing pavilion of unheard-of beauty 
and ingenuity for the young duchess* Meanwhile he was filling 
his note-books as busily as ever with the results of his studies 
in statics and dynamics, in human anatomy, geometry and 
the phenomena of light and shade. It is probable that from 
the first he had not forgotten his great task of the Sfom ; monu- 
ment, with its attendant researches in equine movement and 
anatomy, and in the science and art of bronze casting on a great 
scale. The many existing sketches for the work (of which the 
chief collection is at Windsor) cannot be distinctly dated. In 
1490, the seventh year of his residence at Milan, after some 
expressions of impatience on the part of his patron, he had all 
but got his model ready for display on the occasion of the 
marriage of Ludovico with Beatrice d’Este, but at the last 
moment was dissatisfied with what he had done and determined 
to begin all over again. 

In the same year, 1490; Leonardo enjoyed some months 6f 
Uninterrupted mathematical and physical research in the libraries 
and among the learned men of Pavia; whither he had been called 
to advise on some architectural difficulties concerning the 
cathedral; Here also the study of an ancient equestrian monu- 
ment (the so-called Regisole, destroyed in 1796) gave him fresh 
ideas for a his Francesco Sforza. In January 149(1 a double 
Sforza-Este marriage (Ludovico Sforza himself with Beatrice 
d’Este, Alfonso d’Este with Anna Sforza the sistef - of Giah 
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Galeazzo) again called forth his powers as a masque and pageant- 
master. For the next following years the ever-increasing 
gaiety and splendour of the Milanese court gave him continual 
employment in similar kinds, including the composition and 
recitation of jests, tales, fables and “ prophecies ” {i.e. moral and 
social satires and allegories cast in the future tense); among 
his MSS. occur the drafts of many such, some of them both 
profound and pungent. Meanwhile he was again at work upon 
the monument to Francesco Sforza, and this time to practical 
purpose. When ambassadors from Austria came to Milan 
towards the close of 1493 to escort the betrothed bride of their 
emperor Maximilian, Bianca Maria Sforza, away on her nuptial 
journey, the finished colossal model, 26 ft. high, was at last 
in , its place for all to see in the courtyard of the Gastello. Con- 
temporary accounts attest the magnificence of the work and 
the enthusiasm it excited, but are not precise enough to enable 
us to judge to which of the two main groups of extant sketches 
its design corresponded. One of these groups shows the horse 
and rider in relatively tranquil march, in the manner of the 
Gattemalata monument put up fifty years before : by Donatello 
at Padua and the Colleoni monument on which Verocchio was 
now engaged at Venice. Another group of sketches shows the 
horse galloping or rearing in violent action, in some instances 
in the act of trampling a fallen enemy. Neither is it possible 
to discriminate with certainty the sketches intended fpr the 
Sforza monument from others which Leonardo may have done 
in view of another and later commission for an equestrian statue, 
namely, that in honour of Ludovico’s great enemy, Gian Giacomo 
Trivulzio. 

The year 1494 is a momentous one in the history of Italian 
politics. In that year the long ousted and secluded prince,! 
Gian Galeazzo, died under circumstances more than suspicious. 
In that year Ludovico, now duke of Milan in his own right, for 
the strengthening of his power against , Naples, first entered into 
those intrigues with Charles VIII. of France which later brought 
upon Italy successive floods of invasion, revolution and calamity. 
The same year was one of special importance in the prodigiously 
versatile activities of Leonardo da Vinci. Documents show him, 
among other things, planning during an absence of several 
months from the city vast new engineering works for improving 
the irrigation and water-ways of the Lomellina and adjacent 
regions of the Lombard plain; ardently studying phenomena 
of storm and lightning, of river action and of mountain struc- 
ture; co-operating with his friend, Donato Bramante, the great 
architect, in fresh designs for the improvement and embellish- 
ment of the Castello at Milan; and petitioning the duke to 
secure him proper payment for a Madonna lately executed with 
the help of his pupil, Ambrogio de Predis, for the brotherhood of 
the Conception of St Francis at Milan. (This is almost certainly 
the ; fine, slightly altered second version of the “ Virgin of the 
Rocks,” now in the National Gallery, London. The original 
and earlier version is one of the glories of the Louvre, and shows 
far more of a Florentine and less of a Milanese character than 
the London picture.) In the same year, 1494, or early in the 
next, Leonardo, if Vasari is to be trusted, paid a visit to Florence 
to take part in deliberations concerning the projected new 
council-hall to be constructed in the palace of the Signor y. 
Lastly, recent research has proved that it was in 1494 that 
Leonardo got to work in earnest on what was to prove not only 
by far his greatest but by far his most expeditiously and steadily 
executed work in painting. This was the “ Last Supper ” 
undertaken for the refectory of the convent church of Sta 
Maria delle Grazie at Milan on the joint commission (as it would 
appear) of Ludovico and of the monks themselves. 

This picture, the world-famous “ Cenacolo ” of Leonardo, has 
been the subject of much erroneous legend and much misdirected 
experiment. Having through centuries undergone cruel injury, 
from technical imperfections at the outset, from disastrous 
atmospheric conditions, from vandalism and neglect, and most 
of all from unskilled repair, its remains have at last (1904-1908) 
been treated with a mastery of scientific resource and a tenderness 
of conscientious skill that have revived for ourselves and for 
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posterity a great part of its power. At the same time its true 
history has been investigated and re-established. The intensity 
of intellectual and manual application which Leonardo threw 
into the work is proved by the fact that he finished it within 
four years, in spite of all his other avocations and of those 
prolonged pauses of concentrated imaginative effort and intense 
self-critical brooding to which we have direct contemporary 
witness. He painted the picture on the wall in tempera, not, 
according to the legend which sprung up within twenty years 
of its completion, in oil. The tempera vehicle, perhaps including 
new experimental ingredients, did not long hold firmly to its 
plaster ground, nor that to the wall. Flaking and scaling set in ; 
hard crusts of mildew formed, dissolved and re-formed with 
changes of weather over both the loosened parts and those that 
remained firm. Decade after decade these processes went 
on, a rain of minute scales and grains falling, according to one 
witness, continually from the surface, till the picture seemed to 
be perishing altogether. In the 1 8th century attempts were first 
made at restoration. They all proceeded on the false assump- 
tion, dating from the early years of the 16th century, that the 
work had been executed in oil. With oil it was accordingly 
at one time saturated in hopes of reviving the colours. Other 
experimenters tried various “ secrets,” which for the most part 
meant deleterious glues and varnishes. Fortunately not very 
much of actual repainting was accomplished except on some 
parts of the garments. The chief operations were carried on by 
Bellotti in 1726, by Mazza 011770, and by Barezzi in 1819 and 
the following years. None of them arrested, some actually 
accelerated, the natural agencies of damp and disintegration, 
decay and mildew. Yet this mere ghost of a picture, this 
evocation, half vanished as it was, by a great world-genius of 
a mighty spiritual world-event, remained a thing indescribably 
impressive. The ghost has now been brought back to much 
of true life again by the skill .of the most scrupulous of all 
restorers, Cavaliere Cavenaghi, who, acting under the authority 
of a competent commission, and after long and patient experiment, 
found it possible to secure to the wall the innumerable blistered, 
mildewed and half-detached flakes and scales of the original 
work that yet remained, to clear the surface thus obtained of 
much of the obliterating accretions due to decay and mishandling, 
and to bring the whole to unity by touching tenderly in with 
tempera the spots and spaces actually left bare. A further 
gain obtained through these operations has been the uncovering, 
immediately above the main subject, of a beautiful scheme of 
painted lunettes and vaultings, the lunettes filled by Leonardo’s 
hand with inscribed scutcheons and interlaced plait or knot 
ornaments (intrecciamenti ) , the vaultings with stars on a blue 
ground. The total result, if adequate steps can be taken to 
counteract the effects of atmospheric chapge in future, will 
remain a splendid gain for posterity and a happy refutation of 
D’Annunzio’s despairing poem, the Death of a Masterpiece. 

Leonardo’s “ Last Supper,” for all its injuries, became front 
the first, and has ever since remained, for all Christendom 
the typical representation of the scene. Goethe in his famous 
criticism has said all that needs to be said of it. . The 
painter has departed from precedent in grouping the disciples* 
with their Master in the midst, along the far side and the two 
ends of a long, narrow table, and in leaving the near or service 
side of the table towards the spectator free. The chamber is 
seen in a perfectly symmetrical perspective, its rear wall pierced 
by three plain openings which admit the sense of quiet distance 
and mystery from the open landscape beyond; by the central 
of these openings, which is the widest of the three, the head and 
shoulders of the Saviour are framed in. On His right and left 
are ranged the disciples in equal numbers. The furniture and 
accessories of the chamber, very simply conceived, have been 
rendered with scrupulous exactness and distinctness; yet 
they leave to the human and* dramatic elements the absolute 
mastery of the scene. The serenity of the holy company has 
within a moment been broken by the words of their Master, 
“ One of you shall betray Me.” In the agitation of their con- 
sciences and affections, the disciples have started into groups 
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or clusters along the table, some standing; some still remaining 
seated* There are four of these groups, of three disciples each; 
and each group is harmoniously interlinked by some natural 
connecting action with the next. Leonardo, though no special 
student of the Greeks, has perfectly carried out the Greek 
principle of expressive variety in particulars subordinated to 
general symmetry. He has used all his acquired science of linear 
and aerial perspective to create an almost complete illusion 
to the eye, but an illusion that has in it nothing trivial, and in 
heightening our sense of th^ material reality of the scene only 
heightens its profound spiritual impressiveness and gravity; 
The results, of his intensest meditations on the psychology and 
the human and divine significance of the event (on which he 
has left some pregnant hints in written words of his own) are 
perfectly fused with those of his subtlest technical calculations 
on the rhythmical balancing of groups and arrangement of 
figures in space. 

Of authentic preparatory studies for this work there remain 
but few. There is a sheet at the Louvre of much earlier date 
than the first idea or commission for this particular picture; 
containing: some nude sketches for the arrangement of the 
subject; another later and farther advanced, but still probably 
anterior to the practical commission, at Venice, and a MS. 
sheet of great interest at the Victoria and Albert Museum* 
on which the painter has noted in. writing the dramatic motives 
appropriate to the several disciples. At Windsor and Milan 
are a few finished studies in red chalk for the heads. A highly* 
reputed series of life-sized chalk drawings of the same : heads; 
of which the greater portion is at Weimar, consists of early 
copies, and is interesting though having no just claim to origin- 
ality. Scarcely less doubtful is the celebrated unfinished and 
injured study of the head of Christ at the Brera, Milan, 
i Leonardo’s triumph with his “ Last Supper ” encouraged him 
ih the hope of proceeding now to the casting of the Sforza 
monument or “ Great Horse,” the model of which had stood for 
the last three years the admiration of all beholders, in the Corte 
Vecchio of the Castello. He had formed a new and close friend- 
ship with Luca Pacioli of Borgo San Sepolcro, the great mathe- 
matician; whose Summa de aritmetica , geometrica , &c., he had 
eagerly bought at Pavia on its first appearance, and who arrived 
at the Court of Milan about the moment of the completion of 
the “ Cenacolo.” Pacioli was equally amazed; and delighted 
at Leonardo’s two great achievements in sculpture and painting, 
and still more at the genius for mathematical, physical and 
anatomical research shown in the collections of MS. notes which 
the master laid before him. The two began working together 
on the materials for Pacioli’s next ! book, De divina proportionej 
Leonardo obtained Pacioli’s help in calculations and measure- 
ments for the great task of casting the bronze horse and man. 
But he was soon called away by Ludovico to a different under- 
taking, the completion of the interior decorations, already 
begun by another hand and interrupted, of certain chambers 
of the Castello called the Saletta Negra and the Sala Grande 
dell 1 Asse , or Sala della Torre. When* in the last decade of the 
iqth century, works of thorough architectural investigation and 
repair were undertaken in that building under the superintend- 
ence of Professor Luca Beltrami, a devoted foreign student, 
Dr Paul Muller-Walde, obtained leave to scrape for traces of 
Leonardo’s handiwork beneath the replastered and white- 
washed walls and ceilings of chambers that might be identified 
with these. In one small chamber there was cleared a frieze 
of. Cupids intermingled with foliage; but in this, after the first 
moments of illusion, it was only possible to acknowledge the 
hand of some unknown late and lax decorator of the school, 
influenced as much by Raphael as by Leonardo. In another 
room {Sala del Tesoro) was recovered a gigantic headless figure’ 
in all probability of Mercury, also wrongly claimed at first 
for Leonardo, and afterwards, *to all appearance rightly, for 
Bramante. But in the great Sala delV Asse (or della Torre ) 
abundant traces of Leonardo’s own hand were found, in the 
shape of a decoration of intricate geometrical -knot or plait work 
combined with natural leafage; the abstract, puzzle-pattern, of 


a kind in which Leonardo took -peculiar pleasure; ihtermih^iing 
in cunning play and contrast With a pattern of living boughs 
and leaves exquisitely drawn in free add vital gf dWth. Sufficient 
portions of this design were found in good preservation to enable 
the whole to be accurately restored — a process as f legitimate iii 
such a case as censurable in the case Of a figure-pain tihg./ For 
these and other artistic labours Leonardo was rewarded in 1498 
(ready money being with difficulty forthcoming and his salary 
being long in arrears) by the gift of a suburban garden outside 
the Porta Vercelli. ; r 

But again he could not get leave to complete the ta'Sk in hand. 
He was called away on duty as chief military engineer (ingegnere 
earner ale) with the special charge of inspecting arid maintaining 
all the canals and waterways of the duchy. Dahgerswere accuihu* 
lating upon Ludovico and the state of Milan. France had become 
Ludovico’s enemy; and Louis XII i, the ; pope and Venice had 
formed a league to divide his principality afhong them. He 
counted on baffling them by forming a counter league of the 
principalities of northern Italy, and by raising the Turks against 
Venice, and the Germans and Swiss against France. Germans 
and Swiss, however, inopportunely fell to war against each other. 
Ludovico travelled to Innsbruck, the better to push his interests 
(September 1499). In his absence Louis XII. invaded the 
Milanese; and the officers left in charge of the city surrendered 
it without striking a blow. The invading sovereign, going to 
Sta Maria delle Grazie with his retinue to admire the renowned 
painting of the “ Last Supper,” asked if it could not be detached 
from the wall and transported to France. The F rench lieutenant 
in Milan, Gian Giacomo Trivulzio, the embittered enemy of 
Ludovico, began exercising a vindictive tyranny over the City 
Which had so long accepted the sWa : y Of the usurper. Great 
artists were Usually exempt from the consequences of political 
revolutions, and Trivulzio; now or later,’ commissioned Leonardo 
to design an equestrian monument to himself. Leonardo, having 
remained unmolested at Milan' for two months under the - new 
regime* but knowing that Ludovico was preparing a great stroke 
for the; re-establishment of his power, and that fresh convulsions 
must ensue, thought it best to provide for- his own security. In 
December he left Milan with his friend Luca Pacioli, having first 
sent some of his modest savings to Florence for investment. 
His intention was to watch events. They took a turn which made 
him a stranger to Milan for the next seven years. Ludovico, at 
the head of an army of Swiss mercenaries, returned victoriously 
in February 1500, and was welcomed by a population disgusted 
with the oppression of the invaders. But in April he was once 
more overthrown by the French in a battle fought at Novara, 5 his 
Swiss clamouring at the last moment for their overdue pay, and 
treacherously refusing to fight against a force of their own 
countrymen led by La Tremouille. Ludovico was taken prisoner 
and carried to France; the city, which had been strictly spared 
on the first entry of Louis XII.; was entered and sacked; and 
the model of Leonardo’s great statue made a butt (as eye witnesses 
tell) for Gascon archers. Two years later we find the duke Ercole 
of Ferrara begging the French king’s lieutenant in Milan to let 
him have the model, injured as it was, for the adornment of his 
own city; but nothing came of the petition, and within a short 
time it seems to have been totally broken up. 

Thus, of Leonardo’s sixteen years’ Work at Milan (1483-1499) 
the results actually remaining are as follows: The Louvre 
“ Virgin of the Rocks” possibly, i.e. as' to its execution ; the 
conception and style are essentially Florentine, carried out by 
Leonardo to a point of intense and almost glittering finish, of 
quintessential, almost overstrained, refinement in design and 
expression, and invested with a new element of romance by the 
landscape in which the scene is set^-a strange watered : country 
of basaltic caves and arches* with the lights and shadows striking 
sharply and yet mysteriously among rocks,; some upright, some 
jutting, some pendent, all tufted here and there' With exquisite 
growths of shrub and flower. The N aiional Gallery “ Virgin- of 
the Rocks ” certainly, with help from Ambrogio de Predis; in 
this the Florentine character of the original -is modified by ail 
admixture of Milanese elements; the teiidenty to harshness arid 



/iover^elatemtidii of detail .softened; the v3^p^4;--ft(stipipi : . ot-thej 
angel- s * pointing hand altogether dropped, while in many places 
pupils 5 work seemSrecognizablebeside that of the master. The 
Last; Supper ” of Sta Maria delle Grazie, his masterpiece; as to j 
its history and present condition enough has been said. The j 
decorations of the eejling of the Sala della Torre in the Gastello. 
Other paintings done by him at Milan are mentioned, and; 
attempts have been made to identify them with works still 
'existing. He is known to have painted portraits of two of the 
king’s mistresses, Cecilia Gallerstni and Lucrezia v Criv elli . Cecilia , 
Gallerahi used to be identified as a lady with ringlets and. a late, j 
[depicted in a portrait at Milan, now rightly assigned to Barto- ; 
jiommeo Veneto. More lately she- has by some been conjecturally ; 
Recognized in a doubtful, though Leonardesque, portrait of a 
lady with a weasel in the Czattoryski- collection at Ifragoe. 
Lucrezia Crivelli has, with no better reason, been identified with j 
the famous “ Belle; Ferronniere ’ J (a mere misnomer, caught i 
from the true- name of ; another portrait i which used to hang near j 
it) at the Louvre; this last is either a genuine; Milanese yppjrtrahj 
by Leonardo himself or an extraordinarily fine work of bis pupil j 
rBoltradfio. » Strong claims have also been made on behalf of a fine 
[profile portrait resembling Beatrice d-Este in the Ambrosianui 
but this the' best judges are agreed' in regarding as a work,) 
done in a lucky hour, .of Ambrogio de Predis. A portrait of ,aj 
musician in the: same gallery is in like - manner contested between! 
lithe master and the pupil. Mention is made of, a “ Nativity ”! 

* painted for and sent to the emperor ‘Maximilian,! and also; 
apparently ‘ of some picture painted for - Matthias Gorvinus j king 
bf Hungary ; both are lost « or at least unidentified. The painters; 
especially recorded as Leonardo’s immediate [pupils during this; 
part of his life at Milan are the two before mentioned, Giovanni, 
Antonio Boitraffio and Ambrogio Freda or de Predis, with 
Marco d’Oggiofino and Andrea Saiai, the last apparently: less 
a ' fully-trained painter than a studio assistant and personal 
attendant, devotedly attached and faithful in both capacities. 

1 Leonardo’s own native Florentine manner had at first been not; 
a little modified by that of .* the Milanese school as he found it 
Represented in the works of such men as Bratnantind, Borgognone 
and Zenale; but his genius had in its turn reacted far more 
strongly upon the younger members of the school, and exercised, 
tow or later, a transforming and dominating influence not only 
upon his immediate pupils, but upon men like Luini, Giam-. 
petrino, -Ba^zi, Cesare da Sesto and indeed the whole Lombard 
! School in the early 1 5th century. Of sculpture done by him 
during this period ? we have no remains, only the tragically 
^tantalizing history of the Sforza monument. Of drawings there 
are very many, including few only for the “ Last Supper,” many 
for the' Sforza monument, as well as the multitude of sketches, 
scientific and other, which we find intermingled among the vast 
body of his mi scellaneous M SS., notes and records. In mechanical, 
scientific and theoretical studies of all kinds it , was a period,, as 
these MSS. attest, of extraordinary activity and sclf-develop- 
trient. At Pavia in 1494 we find him taking up literary and 
grammatical studies, both in Latin and the vernacular; the 
former, no doubt, in order the more easily to read those among the 
ancients who had laboured in the fields that were his own, as 
Euclid, Galen, Celsus, Ptolemy, Pliny, Vitruvius and, above alb 
Archimedes; the latter with a growing hope of some day getting 
into proper form and order the mass of materials he was daily 
accumulating for treatises on all his manifold subjects of enquiry. 
He had been much helped by his opportunities of intercourse 
With the great architects, engineers and mathematicians who 
frequented the court of Milan— Bramante, Alberghetti, Andrea 
di Ferrara, Pietro Monti, Fazio Cardano and, above all,; Luca 
j Pkcioli. The knowledge of Leonardo’s position among and 
familiarity with such men early helped to spread the idea that 
he had been at the head of a regularly constituted academy of 
itts and sciences at Milan. The occurrence of the words ‘ ‘Acha- 
demia Leonardi Vinci ” on certain engravings, done *after ..his 
' drawings, of geometric “ knots ’ ’ or puzzle-patterns (things for 
which we have already 5 learned his partiality) , helped to give 
currency to this impre^ion not only in Italy faut in the Notthi, 
xvi. 15 


w^ tl|e same were eppjed by Albrecht I^nter, 

The whole notion has been proved mistaken. t Thete existed no 
such academy at Milan, with Leonardo a s president. The 
academies qf the day represented the prevailing intellectual 
tendency of Renaissance humanism, namely, an absorbing 
enthusiasm for classic letters and for the transcendental specula- 
tions pf Platopic and neo-Platonic mysticism, not unmixed with 
the traditions and practice of medieval alchemy, astrplqgy find 
necromantics. For these last pursuits Leonardo had nothing 
but contempt. His many-sided and far-reaching studies in 
experimental science were mainly his own, conceived and carried 
.out long in advance of his time, and in communion with only 
such : more ,or less isolated spirits as were advancing along ojae or 
another of the same paths of knowledge, fife jearnt indeed 0* 1 
these lines eagerly wherever he could, apd ip learning imported 
knowledge to others. Bpt he had no. school in any proper sense 
except % rstudio, and his only scholars were those who painted 
there. Qf theseone^or twp, as we have evidence, tried fheirh^df 
,at engraving; among their engravings were these “ knots/’ 
s which, being things of use for decorative ptaftsmpn to copy, 
Were; inscribed iqrddenjificatipn, and perhaps for protection, ps 
coming fmm the Achademia Leonardi Vinci; a^ifirug Patter 
altogether, and quite unlit to sustain the elaborate structure 
of conjecture which;h a ^ been built pn it. 

To return to the master: when he and, Luca Pacioli.left Mil 4 n 
in 'December 4499, their destination was Venice. ; They piade 
a brief stay at Mantua, where. Leonardo was graciously received 
by the duchess Isabella Gonzaga, the most cultured of the 
many cultured great ladies of her time, whose portrait be 
promised to paint pn ,a future day; meantime he made , the 
fine chalk drawing of her now at the Louvre. Arrived at Venice, 
he seems to have occupied himself chiefly with studies in mathe- 
matics and cosmography. In April the friends heard pf the 
seepnd . and final overthrow pf Ludovico il Moro, and at that 
news, giving up, all, idea qf a return to Milan, movedonto Florence, 
which they found depressed both by internal troubles and 
; by the protraction of the indecisive and inglorious war with 
Pisa. Here Leonardo undertook to paint an altar-piece fpr 
the Church of the Annunziata, Filippino Lippi, who had already 
received the commission, courteously retiring from it in his 
favour. A year passed by, and no progress had been made with 
the painting. Questions , pf physical geography and engineering 
engrossed him as ? much. as . ever. , He writes to correspondents 
making enquiries about the tides ip the Euxine and Caspian §eas. 
He reports for the information of the Arte de\ Mercanti on the 
precautions to he taken against a threatening landslip on the 
bill of S. <galyatpre ;[ deH ? Qsaervanza. He submits drawings 
,and models for, the canalisation and control pi the waters f pf the 
Arno, and propounds, with eompulsiye eloquence and conviction, 
a . scheme for transporting the Baptistery of St John, tjhe “ ppl 
San Giovanni ” of Dante, tp another part of the city, and elevat- 
ing it on a stately basement of marble. Meantime the Servite 
brothers of the Annunziata were growing impatient for the 
completion of their altar-piece. In April 1501 Leonardo, had qh)y 
finished the car.tqon, and . this all Florence flocked to see and 
admire. Isabella Gonzaga, who cherished the hope that he might 
be induced permanently to attach himself to the court of Mantua, 
wrote about this time, to ask news of him, and to beg for a paint- 
ing from him for her study, already adorned with masterpieces 
by the first hands of Italy, or at least for a “ small Madonna, 
devout and sweet as is natural to him.” In reply her corre- 
spondent says that the master is whofly taken up ? with geometry 
andi very impatient pf the brush, but at the same time tells 
her all about his just completed cartoon for the Annunziata. 
The subject was the Virgin seated in. the lap of St Anne, bending 
forward to hold her child who had half escaped from her embrace 
to play with a lamb upon the ground. The description answers 
exactly to the composition of the celebrated picture of the 
Virgin and St Anne at the Lpuvre. A cartoon of this compQsitiqn 
jin; the Esterhazy collection at . Vienna is held ; fo be .only a copy, 
, and the original caRtpqn must. be regarded as lost. But ^tnpth er 
of kindred though not identical mpfiye h as come down , ,to us 
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arid is preserved in thq Diploma Gallery at the Royal Academy. 
In this incomparable Work St Anhe; pointihg upward with her 
left hand, smiles with an intense look of wondering, questioning, 
inward sweetness into the face of the Virgin, who in her' turn 
smiles ddwn upon her child as He leans from her lap to give the 
blessing to the little St John standing beside her. Evidently 
two different though nearly related designs had been maturing 
in Leonardo’s mind. A rough first sketch for the motive of the 
Academy cartoon is in the British Museum; One for the motive 
of the lost cartoon and of the Louvre picture is at Venice. Nc 
painting by Leonardo from the Academy cartoon exists, but in 
the Ambrosiana at Milan there is one by Luiiii, with the figure 
of St Joseph added. It remains, a matter of debate whether 
the Academy cartoon or that shown by Leonardo at the Annun- 
ziata in 1501 was the earlier. The probabilities seem in favour 
of the Academy cartoon. This, whether done at Milan or at 
Florence, is in any case a typically perfe'cb and harmonious 
example of the master’s Milanese manner; while in the other' 
composition with; the lamb the action and attitude of the Virgin 
■are somewhat straiiied, and the original relation between her head 
and her mother’s, lovely both in design and expression, is lost. 

In spite of the universal praise of his cartoon, Leonardo did 
not persevere with the picture, and the monks of the Annunziata 
had to give back the commission to Filippino Lippi, at whose 
death the task was completed by Perugino. It remains un- 
certain whether a small Madonna with distaff and spindle, which 
the Correspondent of Isabella Gonzaga reports Leonardo as 
having begun for one Robertet, a favourite of the king of France, 
was ever finished. He painted one portrait, it is said, at this 
time, that of Ginevra Benci, a kinswoman, perhaps sister, of 
a youth Giovanni di Amerigo Benci, who shared his passion 
for cosmographical studies; and probably began another, 
the famous “ La Gioconda,” which was only finished four years 
afterwards. The gonfalionere Soderini offered him in vain, 
to do with it what he would, the huge half-spoiled block of 
marble out of- which Michelangelo three years later Wrought his 
“ David.” Isabella Gonzaga again begged, in an autograph 
letter, that she might have a painting by his hand, but her request 
was put off ; he did her, however, one small service by examining 
and reporting on some jewelled vases; formerly the property of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, which' had been offered her. The impor- 
tunate expectations of a masterpiece or masterpieces in painting 
or sculpture, which beset him on all hands in Florence, inclined 
him to take service again with some princely patron, if possible 
of a genius commensurate with his own, who would give him 
scope to carry out engineering schemes on a vast scale. Ac- 
cordingly he suddenly took service, in the spring of 1502, with 
Cesare Borgia, duke of Valentinois, then almost within sight of 
; the realization of his huge ambitions, and meanwhile occupied 
in consolidating his recent conquests in the Romagna. Between 
May 1502 and March 1503 Leonardo travelled as chief engineer 
to Duke Caesar over a great part of central Italy. Starting 
with a visit to Piombino, on the coast opposite Elba, he went 
by way of Siena to Urbino, where he made drawings and 
began works; was thence hastily summoned by way of Pesaro 
and Rimini to Cesena; spent two months between there and 
Cesenatico, projecting and directing canal and harbour works, 
and planning the restoration of the palace of Frederic II.; thence 
hurriedly joined his master, momentarily besieged by enemies 
at Imola; followed him probably to Sinigaglia and Perugia, 
through the whirl of storms and surprises, vengeances and 
treasons, which marked his course that winter, and finally, by 
way of Cliiusi and Acquapendente, as far as Orvieto and probably 
to Rome, where Caesar arrived on the 14th of February 1563. 
The pope’s death and Caesar’s own downfall were not destined 
to be long delayed. But Leonardo apparently had already had 
enough of that service, and was back at Florence in March. He 
has left dated notes and drawings made at most of the stations 
we have named, besides a set of six large-scale maps drawn 
minutely with his own hand, and ’ including nearly the whole 
territory of the Maremma, Tuscany and Umbria between the 
Apennines and the Tyrrhene Sea. 


At Florence he was at last persuaded, on the initiative of f 
Piero Soderini, to undertake for his native city a work of painting 
as great as that with which he had adorned Milan. This was 
a battle-piece to decorate one of the walls of the new council- 
hall in the palace of the signory, He chose an episode in the 
victory won by the generals of the republic in 1440 over Niccolo 
Piccinino near a bridge at Anghiari, in the upper valley of the 
Tiber. To the young Michelangelo was presently entrusted a 
rival battle-piece to be painted on another wall of the same 
apartment; he chose, as is well known, a surprise of the Floren- 
tine forces in the act of bathing near Risa. About the same 
time Leonardo took part in the debate on the proper site for 
Michelangelo’s newly finished colossal “ David,” and voted 
in favour of the Loggia dei Lanzi, against a majority which 
included Michelangelo himself. Neither Leonardo’s genius nor 
his noble manners could soften the rude and taunting temper 
of the younger man, whose style as an -artist, nevertheless, in 
subjects both of tenderness and terror, underwent at this time 
a profound modification from Leonardo’s example. 

In one of the sections of his projected Treatise on Painting , 
Leonardo has detailed at length, and obviously from his own 
observation, the pictorial aspects of a battle. His choice of 
subject in this instance was certainly not made from any love 
of warfare or indifference to its horrors. In his MSS. there 
occur almost as many trenchant sayings on life and human 
affairs as on art and natural law; and of war he has disposed 
in two words as a “ bestial frenzy” (pazzia bestialissima). In 
his design for the Hall of Council he set himself to depict this 
frenzy at its fiercest; He chose the moment of a terrific struggle 
for the colours between the opposing sides; hence the work 
became commonly known as the “ Battle of. the Standard.” 
Judging by the accounts of those who saw it, and the fragmentary 
evidences which remain, the tumultuous medley of men and 
horses, and the expressions of martial fury and despair, must 
have been conceived and rendered with a mastery not less 
commanding than had been the looks and gestures of bodeful 
sorrow and soul’s perplexity among the quiet company on the 
convent wall at Milan. The place assigned to Leonardo for 
the preparation of his cartoon was the S ala del Papa at Santa 
Maria Novella. He for once worked steadily and unremittingly 
at his task. His accounts with the signory enable us to follow 
its progress step by step. He had finished the cartoon in less 
than two years (1 504-1 505), and when it was exhibited along 
with that of Michelangelo, the two rival works seemed to all 
men a new revelation of the powers of art, and served as a model 
and example of the students of that generation, as the frescoes 
of Masaccio in the Carmine had served to those of two generations 
earlier. The young Raphael, whose incomparable instinct for 
rhythmical design had been trained hitherto on subjects of 
holy quietude and rapt contemplation according to the traditions 
of Umbrian art, learnt from Leonardo’s example to apply the 
same instinct to themes of violent action and strife. From 
the same example Fra Bartolommeo and a crowd of other 
Florentine painters of the rising or risen generation took in like 
manner a new impulse. The master lost no time in proceeding 
to the execution of his design upon the mural surface; this 
time he had devised a technical method of which, after a pre- 
liminary trial in the Sala del Papa, he regarded the success as 
certain; the colours, whether tempera or other remains in 
doubt, were to be laid on a specially prepared ground, [and then 
both colours and ground made secure upon the wall by the 
application of heat. When the central group was done the heat 
was applied, but it was found to take effect unequally; the 
colour's in the upper part ran or scaled from the wall, and the 
result was a failure more or less complete. The unfinished 
and decayed painting remained for some fifty years on the wall, 
but after 1560 was covered over with new frescoes by Vasari. 
The cartoon did not last so long. After doing its work as the 
most inspiring of all examples for students it seems to have been 
cut up. When Leonardo left Italy for good in 1 516 he is recorded 
to have left “ the greater part of it ” in deposit at. the hospital 
of S. Maria Nuova, where he was accustomed also to deposit his 
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moneys, and whence it seems before long to have disappeared. 
Our only existing memorials of f the great work are a number of 
small pen-studies of fighting men and horses, three splendid 
studies in red chalk at Budapest for heads in the principal 
group, one head at Oxford copied by a contemporary of the size 
of the original cartoon (above life); a tiny sketch, also at 
Oxford, by Raphael after the principal group; an engraving 
done by Zacchia of Lucca in 1558 not after the original but 
after a copy; a 16th-century Flemish drawing of the principal 
group, and another, splendidly spirited, by Rubens, both copies 
of copies; with Edelinck’s fine engraving after the Rubens 
drawing. 

During these years, 1503-1506, Leonardo also resumed (if 
it is true that he had already begun it before his travels with 
Cesare Borgia) the portrait of Madonna Lisa, the Neapolitan 
wife of Zanobi del Giocondo, and finished it to the last pitch 
of his powers. In this ; lady he had found ! a sitter whose face 
‘and smile possessed in a singular degree the haunting, enigmatic 
charm in which he delighted. He worked, it is said, at her 
portrait during some portion of four successive years, causing 
music to be played during the sittings that the rapt expression 
might not fade from off her countenance. The picture was bought 
afterwards by Francis I. for four thousand gold florins, and is 
now one of the glories of the Louvre. The richness of colouring 
on which Vasari expatiates has indeed flown, partly from 
injury, partly because in striving for effects of light and shade 
the painter was accustomed to model his figures on a dark 
ground, and in this as in his other oil-pictures the ground has 
to a large : extent come through. Nevertheless, in its dimmed 
and blackened state, the portrait casts an irresistible spell alike 
by subtlety of expression, by refinement and precision of drawing, 
and by the romantic invention of its background. It has been 
the theme of endless critical rhapsodies, among which that of 
Pater is perhaps the most imaginative as it is the best known. ' 

Iii the spring of 1506 Leonardo, moved perhaps by chagrin 
at the failure of his work in the Hall of Council, accepted a 
pressing invitation to Milan, from Charles d’Amboise, Marechal 
de Chaumont, the lieutenant of the French king in Lombardy. 
The leave of absence granted to him by the signory on the 
request of the French viceroy was for three months only. The 
period was several, times extended, at first grudgingly, Soderini 
complaining that Leonardo had treated the republic ill in the 
matter of the battle picture; whereupon the painter honourably 
offered to refund the money paid, aft offer which the signory 
as honourably refused. Louis XII. sent messages urgently 
desiring that Leonardo should await his own arrival in Milan, 
having seen a small Madonna by him in France (probably 
that painted for Robertet) and hoping to obtain from him works 
of the same class and perhaps a portrait. The king arrived 
in May 1 507 , and soon , afterwards Leonardo’s services were 
formally and amicably transferred from the signory of Florence 
to Louis, who gave him the title of painter and engineer in 
ordinary. In September of the same year troublesome private 
affairs called him to Florence. His father had died in 1:504, 
apparently intestate. After his death Leonardo experienced 
unkindness from his seven half-brothers, Ser Piero’s legitimate 
sons. They were all much younger than himself. One of them, 
who followed his father’s profession, made himself the champion 
of the others in disputing Leonardo’s claim to his share, first 
in the paternal inheritance, and then in that which; had been 
left to be divided between the brothers and sisters by an uncle. 
The litigation that ensued dragged on for several years, and 
forced ujpon Leonardo frequent visits to Florence and interrup- 
tions of his work at Milan, in spite of pressing letters to the 
authorities of the republic from Charles d’Amboise, from the 
French king himself, and from, others of his powerful friends 
and patrons, begging that the proceedings might be accelerated. 
There are traces of work done during these intervals of com- 
pulsory residence at Florence. , A sheet of sketches drawn there 
in 1508 shows the beginning of a Madonna now lost except in 
the form of copies, one of which (known as the “ Madonna 
Litta ”) is at St Petersburg, another in the Poldi-Pezzoli Museum 
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at Milan. A letter from Leonardo to Charles d’Amboise in 1 51 1 > 
announcing the end of his law troubles, speaks of two Madonnas 
of different sizes that he means to bring with him to Milan. One 
was no doubt that just mentioned; can the other have been 
the Louvre “ Virgin with St Anne and St John,” now at last 
completed from the cartoon exhibited in 1501? Meantime the 
master’s main home and business were at Milan. Few works 
of painting and none of sculpture (unless the unfulfilled commis' 
sion for the Trivulzio monument belongs tp this time) are 
recorded as occupying him during the seven years of his second 
residence in that city (1506-1513). He had attached to himself 
a new and devoted young friend and pupil of noble birth, 
Francesco Melzi. At the villa of the Melzi family at Vaprio, 
where Leonardo was a frequent visitor, a colossal Madonna on 
one of the walls is traditionally ascribed to him, but is rather 
the work of Sodoma or of Melzi himself working under the 
master’s eye. Another painter in the service of the French king, 
Jehan Perreal or Jehan de Paris, visited Milan, and consultations 
on technical points were held between him and Leonardo. But 
Leonardo’s chief practical employments were evidently on the 
continuation of his great hydraulic and irrigation works in 
Lombardy. His old trivial office of pageant-master and inventor 
of scientific toys was revived on the occasion of Louis XIL’s 
triumphal entry after the victory of Agnadello in 1 509, and gave 
intense delight to the French retinue of the king. He was 
consulted on the construction of new choir-stalls for the cathedral. 
He laboured in the natural sciences as ardently as ever, especially 
at anatomy in company with the famous professor of Pavia, 
Marcantonio della Torre. To about this time, when he was 
approaching his sixtieth year, may belong the noble portrait- 
drawing of himself in red chalk at Turin. He looks too old for 
his years, but quite unbroken; the character of a veteran sage 
has fully imprinted itself on his countenance; the features are 
grand, clear and deeply lined* the mouth firmly set and almost 
stern, the eyes strong and intent beneath their bushy eyebrows, 
the hair flows untrimmed over his shoulders and commingles 
with a majestic beard. 

Returning to Milan with his law-suits ended in 1 51 1 , Leonardo 
might have looked forward to an old age of .contented labour, 
the chief task of which, had he had his will, would undoubtedly 
have been : to put in order the vast mass of observations and 
speculations accumulated in his note-books, and to prepare 
some of them for publication. But as his star seemed rising 
that of his royal protector declined. The hold of the French 
on Lombardy was rudely shaken by hostile political powers, 
then confirmed again for a while by the victories of Gaston de 
Foix, and finally destroyed by the battle in which that hero fell 
under the walls of Ravenna. In June 1512 a coalition between 
Spain, Venice and the pope re-established the Sforza dynasty 
in power at Milan in the person of Ludovico’s son Massimiliano. 
This prince must have been familiar with Leonardo as, a 
child, but perhaps resented the ready, transfer of his allegiance 
to the French, and at any rate gave him no employment. 
Within a few months the ageing master uprooted himself from 
Milan, and moved with his chattels and retinue of pupils to 
Rome, into the service of the house that first befriended , him, 
the Medici. The vast enterprises of Pope Julius II. had already 
made Rome the chief seat and centre of Italian art. The acces- 
sion of Giulio de’ Medici in 1513 under the title of Leo X. raised 
on all hands hopes of still ampler and more sympathetic patron- 
age. Leonardo’s special friend at the papal court was the pope’s 
youngest brother, Giuliano de’ Medici, a youth who combined 
dissipated habits with thoughtful culture and a genuine interest 
in arts and sciences. By his influence Leonardo and his train 
were accommodated with apartments in the* Belvedere of the 
Vatican. But the conditions of the time and place proved 
adverse. The young generation held the field. Michelangelo 
and Raphael, who had both, as we have seen, risen to greatness 
partly on Leonardo’s shoulders, were fresh from the glory of 
their great achievements in the Sistine Chapel and the Stanze. 
Their rival factions hated each other, but both, especially the 
faction of Michelangelo, turned bitterly against the veteran 
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newcomer. The pope, indeed; is said to have been delighted 
with- Leonardo's minor ; experiments and ingenuities -dri - science, 
and especially by a kind of zoological toys which he had invented 
by way of pastime, as well as mechanical tricks played upon 
living animals. ; But for the master’s graver /researches and 
projects he cared little, and was far more interested in the 
dreams of astrologers and alchemists. When Leonardo^ having 
received a commission for a picture, was found distilling for 
himself a new medium of oils and herbs before he had begun the 
design, the pope was convinced, ' not quite unreasonably, that 
nothing serious would dome of it. The only paintings positively 
recorded as done by him at Rome are two small panels for an 
Official of the papal court, one of a child* the other - of a Madonna, 
both now lost or unrecognized. To this time may also belong 
a lost Leda, standing upright with the god in swah’s‘ guise at her 
slide and the four children near their feet. This < picture was 
at * Fontainebleau' in the 16th century and is known from several 
copies j the finest of them at the Bdrghese gallery, as well • afe 
froin One or two preliminary sketches by the master himself 
and a small Sketch copy by Raphael. ! A portrait of a Florentine 
lady; said to have been painted for Giuliano de' Medici and seen 
afterwards in' France, may also have been done at Rome; or 
mayWhat we learn of this be only a confused account of the Monna 
Lisa? : Tradition ascribes to Leonardo an attractive fresco of 
a Madonna With’ a donot in the convent Of St Onofrio, but this 
see!ms tb be clearly the work of Boltraffio. The only engineering 
Works we hear of at this time are some on the harbour and 
defences of Civita Veechia; Oil the whole the master in these 
Roman days found himself slighted for the first and only time 
id his life. He was, moreover, plagued by insubordination and 
malignity on the part of two German assistant craftsmen lodged 
in his apartments. Charges of impiety and body-snatching, laid 
by these men in connexion with his anatomical studies caused 
the favour of the f pope to be f for a time withdrawn. After a 
stay of less than two yeaia, Leonardo left Rome under the follow- 
ing circumstances. Louis XII. of France had 1 died in the last 
days of 1514. His young and brilliant successor, Francis L, j 
surprised Europe by making a sudden dash at the. head of an j 
arttiy across the 1 Alps to vindicate his rights in Italy. After i 
much hesitation Leo X. in the summer -of 1515 ordered Giuliaiio 
de' Medici, as gonfalonier of the Church, to lead a papal 
force into the Emilia and watch the movements of the invader. I 
Leonardo accompanied his protector on the march, and remained 
with the headquarters of the papal army at Piacenza when I 
Giuliano fell ill and retired to Florence. After the battle of ; 
Marignano it was arranged that F rancis and the pope should 
meet in December at Bologna. ; The pope, travelling by way 
of Florence and discussing there the gr.eat nbw scheme of the 
Laurentian ' library, entertained the idea of giving the com- 
mission to Leonardo; but Michelangelo came in hot haste from 
Rome' and succeeded in securing it for himself; As the time 
for the meetingof the potentates at Bologna drew near, Leonardo 
proceeded thither from Piacenza, and in due course Was pre- 
sented to the king. Between the brilliant young sovereign 
and the grand old sage an immediate and strong sympathy 
■spr'ang tip ; j Leonardo accompanied Francis on his homeward 
itiarch as far as Milam, and there determined ‘to accept the 
royal ifivitation to France, where a new home Was offered him 
with every assuraiice of honour and regard. ■ 

The remaining two and a half years of Leonardo’s life were 
sperit at the Castle of Cloux near Amboise, which was assigned, 
with a handsome pension, to his Use. The court came often 
to' Amboise, and the kiiig delighted in his company, declaring 
his knowledge both of the find arts add of philosophy to be 
beyond those of all mortal 1 men. In the spring of 1 5 1 8 Leonardo 
had occasion' to exercise his old talbiits as a festival-master when 
the dauphin was christened and a Medici-Bourbon marriage 
celebrated. ! He drew the designs for a new palace at Amboise; 
and w& mnbll engaged with the project Of a great canal to connect 
the Loire and Saone. Ah ingenious attempt has been made 
to prove, in the absence of records, that the famous spiral 
staircase at Blois was also of his designing. 


; Among his visitors was a lellow-ooumtrytMil, Cardinal Louis 
of Aragon,- whose, secretary - has left ian account ; of the day. 
Leonardo, it- • seems, : was - suffering i from some ’ form : otf isl ight 
paralysis which impaired' Lis power of hand. . But he showed 
the cardinal three: pictures, the portrait of : a Florentine lady 
done for Giuliano de' Medici (the Gioconda ?) , the Virgin ; in the 
lap of St Anne (the Louvre picture ; finished at Florence or 
Milan 1507-1513?), and a youthful John the ■ Baptist. The 
last, which may have been done since he settled in F ranee, is 
the darkened • and ! partly repainted, but still powerful . ;and 
haunting half-length figure >in the Louvre, with the smile of 
inward ravishment and the prophetic finger beckoning, skyward 
like that of St Anne in the Academy cartoon. Of the “ Pomona ” 
mentioned by Lomazzo as a Work of the Amboise time his 
visitor says nothing^ nor yet : 6f the Louvre f - Bacchus, 9 which 
tradition ascribes to' Leonardo but Which is deafly pupiFs work. 
Besides pictures, the master seeing also 5 to: have shown; And 
explained to his visitors some of his vast store of notes and 
observations on anatomy and physics. He kept hoping to get 
some order among his papers, the accumulation of more than 
forty years, and perhaps to give the world some portion of the 
studies they contained. But his strength Was nearly exhausted. 
On Easter Eve 151:9, feeling that the end was near, he made his 
will. It made provision, as became a great servant of the most 
Christian king, for .masses to be said and candles to be offered 
in three different churches of Amboise, first among them that 
of St Florentine where he desired to be buried, as well ‘ as for 
sixty poor men to serve as torch ^bearers at his funeral. Vasari 
babbles of a death-bed conversion and repentance. But Leonardo 
had never been either a friend or an enemy of the Church. 
Sometimes-, indeed, he denounces fiercely enough the arts and 
pretensions of priests; but no one has embodied with: such 
profound spiritual insight some of the most vital moments of 
the Christian story. His insatiable researches into natural fadt 
brought upon 1 him among the vulgar some suspicion of practising 
those magic arts which of all things he scouted and despised. 
The bent of his mind was all towards l £ he teachings of experience 
and against those of authority, and laws : of nature icertainly 
Occupied' far more of his thoughts than dogmas of religion; 
but when he mentions these it is with respect as throwing light 
on the truth of things from a side which was not his own. Hdjs 
conformity at the end had in it nothing contradictory of his 
past. He received the sacraments of the Church and died on 
the 2nd Of May 151 9. King F rancis, then at his court of St 
Germain-en-Laye, is said to have Wept for the loss of such a 
servant; that he was present beside the death-bed and held 
the dying painter in his arms is a familiar but an untrue tale. 
After a temporary sepulture elsewhere his rein ains were trans- 
ported on the 12th of August to the cloister of St Florentin 
according to his wish. He left all his MSS. and apparently all 
the contents of his studio, with other gifts, to the devoted Melzi, 
whom he named executor; to Salai and to his servant Battista 
Viliams a half each of his vineyard outside Milan ; gifts of 
money and clothes to his maid Maturina; one of money to the 
poor of the hospital in Amboise; and to his unbrotherly half- 
brothers a sum of four hundred ducats lying to his credit at 
Florence. 

History tells of no man gifted in the same degree as Leonardo 
was at once for art and science. In art he was an inheritor and 
perfecter, born in a day of great and many-sided endeavours On 
which he put the crown, surpassing both predecessors and 
contemporaries. In science, on the other hand, he was a ' pioneer, 
working wholly for the future, and in great part alone. That the 
two stupendous gifts should in some degree neutralize each other 
was inevitable. j No imaginable strength of any single man would 
have sufficed to carry out a hundredth part of What Leonardo 
essayed. ’ The mere attempt to conquer the kingdom of light 
and shade for the art of painting was destined to tax the skill of 
generations, and is pefhaps hot wholly and finally accomplished 
yet-. Leonardo sought to achieve that cohqiiest and at the same 
time : to carry the old Florentine excellences M linear drawing 
and psychological expression to a perfection of Whidh Other meh 
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not dreamed. : ;The iharVellous in quality, is 

W fluaniity; lamqrif aLjfy rriea^ ICnpwihg and doifig allured bini 
equally, and in art, which consists in doing, his efforts were often 
paralysed by his strained desire to know. The thirst for know- 
leclge had first been aroused in him by the desire of perfecting 
the images of beauty, arid power which it was hfe business to 
create. • . *' ^ ' ' ‘ 

Therice there grew upon him the passion of knowledge for its 
OWn sake. In the splendid balance of his nature the Virgilia.n 
' liPriging, cognosce^ cwsas, could never indeed wholly 

silence. ; the call to exercise Eis. actiye powers. But the powers he 
cared most to exercise ceased by degree to be those of imaginative 
creation, arid came to be those of turning to practical human 
Use, the riiastery which his- studies had taugfit hint Over the forces 
oinature. In science -he was The first, among modern men to set 
himself most of those problems which unnumbeted searchers of 
later -generations have laboured severally or in concert to solve* 
Florence had had other? sons of comprehensive, genius/,, artistic 
and mechanical, Leon Battista Alberti perhaps the chief. But 
the more the range and character of Leonardo's studies becomes 
ascertained the more hi$ greatness dwarfs them, all, A hundred 
years before Bacon, say those who can, judge best, he showed a 
firmer grasp .of the principles of experimental science^ than Bacon 
showed,! fortified by a far wider range of actual experiment and 
observation* Not in his .actual conclusions; though : many of 
these, point , with surprising accuracy in , the djreqtipn of truths 
established by later generations, but in the soundness, the wisdom, 
the tenacity of his methods lies his great title to glory,; Had the 
Catholic reaction not fatally discouraged the pursuit of the natural 
sciences in Italy, had Leonardo even left behind him any one with 
zeal and knowledge enough to extract from the mass qf filsrMSS, 
some portion of his labours, in those sciences and give them to 
the world, an incalculable impulse would have been given, to all 
those enquiries by which mankind; ’has. since Been striving to 
understand the laws ol its being and control the conditions of 
its environment,— to mathematics, and astronomy, to mechanics, 
hydraulics, and physics generally, sto geology, geography, and 
cosmology, to anatomy; and the sciences of life/ As it was, ' these 
Studies: of,, Leonardo— “ studies intense, of strong arid, stern 
delight ^—seemed to his trivial followers and biographers merely 
his whims and fancies, ghirihizzi, things: to be spoken of aUghtingly 
arid with apology.,; The MSS., with the single exception; pf spme 
of those relating to painting, lay unheeded and undivulged until 
the present generation; and, it only, now that the true range of 
Leonardo's powers is beginning , to be fully discerned^ 

, : So much for the intellectual: side of .Leonardo's character and 
career. As a moral being we are less able to discern what he 
Was like. The man who carried in his brain so, many images of 
subtle beauty, as well as.su muqh : of the hidden; science of the 
future, must have lived spiritually, in the. main, ; alone. Of 
things communicable he was at the same time, as we have said, 
communicative— a genial companion, a generous and . Jpyal 
friend, ready and eloquent of discourse, impressing all with whom 
he was brought in contact by the power and the charm- of genius, 
and inspiring fervent devotion and attachment in friends and 
pupils. . We see him living on terms of constant affection with 
his; father, and in disputes with his brothers not the aggressor' but 
the sufferer from aggression. We see him full of tenderness i to 
animals, a virtue not common in Italy in spite of the example 
of St Francis; open-handed in giving, not eager in getting-^ 
c poor," he says, a is the man of many wants not prone to 
resentment— “the best shield against injustice is to double the 
cloak of long-suffering "; zealous in labour above all mCri-^ aS 
a day well spent, gives joyful- sleep, so. does a life Well spent give 
J 9 yf u l death. ^ With these instincts, and maxims?, and, with his 
Strength , /gran ting it almost more thanhuman, spent ever tunnel* 
}’!??_ in abstruse mines of knowledge, his moral experience is not 
u ' . been deeply troubled. : In religion, he regarded ; 
thefauh of hig age and country at least, witji imaginative, gyn/ i 
pathy sand, intelleftual acquiescence,, if no more. On the political J 
stprms which shook ihisipountry and droVe 1 him frotti fine 1 ehiplpy-i- ] 
ment ! tP ’another, h'e seeih^ !tp,'hav-e Ipoked riot 1 ■with 1 tKe : : 


participation of a Dante or a Michelangelo but rather with the 
serene;detachment Pf a Qoethe; In matters of the heart, if anV 
consoling or any disturbing passion played a great part iin his 
life, we do not know it; iwe know only, (apart from a few passing 
shadows cast by calumny and envy)' of affectionate and dignified 
relations with Iriends, patrons and pupils, of public and private 
regard mixed in the days of his youth, with dazzled admiration; 
and in those iof his age with something of reverential awe, 

The primings of Leonardo. -^-T\iesz areamong thegreatest treasures 
eyer given to the world by the human spirit expressing itself in pen 
a rid pencil. Apart from the many hundreds, bf illustrUtivC peft- 
sketches pattered through his autobiographic: arid' Scientific IVlSS.l 
the principal collection is at Windsor Castle (partly derived from 
the Arundel collection) ; others of importance are in the British 
Museum^ at Chnst Church, Oxford; in the Louvre; at r CMntiliyl 
«l the Ufhzi, the Venice Academy, the Royal Library ^t TuHn/thC 
Museum of Budapest, and in the collections of M. BonnaL Mrl Mbfid, 
arid Captain Holford. . Leonardo's chief implements were pbrilsilyer- 
point, and red: a,nd black chalk (red chalk especially), fn silVer- 
pomt there #e many beaut if ui drawingsof his earlier tirrie, afid sorhe 
of; his dater/ but of the charming bends of women ahd ydurig^men 
ip this material attributed to him , in various collections, cdmparU- 
hff. own Work, the majority being drawings - in , his 
spuit by his pupils Ambrogip Freda op Bbltraffto. LbpnardO appears 
to have been, left-handed. There is some doubt On the point ; but 
a contemporary ' and intimate' friend, Luca : PUciofi, speaks of his 

• mefiable' left hand ; ; hlr the best of his drawings are . shaded 
downwairdrfrom left to tight; Which would be the readiest Way for 
a left-handedman; and his habitual eccentric practice of 'Writing 
rfght to left is much more likely to haVO been due to iiatural 
lfitt-handedness than to any desire of mystery Or concealmeht. A 
full critical discussion and catalogue of the extent drkwirigs 6f 
heQnardq are to be found in BerenSdri’s Draivings of the FlofenUnf 

T ffy : Writings of Leonardo .—The, 1 only printed book bearing 
Leonardo s name until the recent issues, of transcripts ’frdfh his MSS 
was the celebrated Treatise on ‘Pdintinf (Trdiiaia^ct^tt^d, LiaM 
de la peinture). . This consists of brief didactic chapters, or more 
properly paragraphs, of practical direction of critickf remark bn’ all 
1 % conditions of a painter's practice. ’ The bfigihal 

r^i riraft pf Leonardo/has been lost, though a great nfimber of notes 
fof it. are scattered through the Various extant vblumes bf his MSS. 
The ; wprk , has been printed in twb different ; forms ; One df these 
is an abridged version consisting of 361, sections; the first editiofi 
was pubhshed in Taris/id. i§5.i, by Raphael DufrCsne, fromi 
he.fbund in the Barberini library ; the la^tftfkhslated mtb 
English by J.-F., Rigaud, in London, 1877. The othdr ik a mbre 
extended version, in 912 sections, divided into eight books; this 
was printed in 1817 by Guglielmb ManZi at Rome, from two MSS. 
Which he had discovered in the Vatican library; a German transla- 
tion from the same MS.. has been edited by G. H. Ludwig in Fitel- 
bprger s series of Quellettscfityten fur Kunstgeschichte (Viehria; 188?; 
Stuttgart,, On the history of the book in general see Max 

J ordan, Dds Malerbuch des Leonardo da Vinci (Leipzig, 1873). The 
unknown comnilers of the \Tf\f\non ^ull 


unknown compilers of the Vatican MSS. must have had before them 
much more of Leonardo's, original text than' is now extaritl^ OrilV 
about a quartet of the total nfiriiber of paragraphs are identical with 
passages to, be found in, the' master’s existing autograph riotd- 
books. • I t^fs. indeed doubtful whether Leonardo' himself ever com- 
pleted tfie MS. rfeatise (or treatises) pri pairitirig and kindred subjects 
mentioned by Fra Luca Pacioli and by Vasari, and probable that 
the form and; order, and perhaps some of the substance, "bf the 
Tramp as we have it was due to compilers and not tb the master 
himself. ■ - ’ ' ' ’ • f j 

In recent years a whole body of scholars arid editors have beeh 
^g^ 6< Tjri. giving td the world the texts of Leoriardb's Mkir* 
MSS- The histdry of these is too complicated 1 to be tbld here in 
any detail. Francesco Melzi (d. 1570) kept the greater paH Of hfe 
master s bequest together as a sacred trust as long as he lived, 
though even in his time some MSS. on the art of painting seem tb 
have passed into other hands. But his descendants suffered & 
treasure to be recklessly dispersed. The chief agents in their dispersal 
were the Doctor Orazio Melzi Who; possessed them in the last quarter 
of the 1 6th century; ; the members of a Milanese family called 
Mazzenta, into whose hands they passed in Orazio Melzi ’s' lifetime; 
and the sculptor Fompeo Ledni, who at one time eritertaihed th 4 
design of procuring their presentation to Philip II. of Spain, arid 
who qut up a number qf the note-books to form the great miscellarie- 
QUs single volume called the Codice Atlantico, now at Milan. This 
volume, with a large proportion of the total number of other Leonardo 
M 5 S. then .existing, passed into the hands of a Count Arcoriati,who 
presented . them to the Ambrosian library at Milan iii 1636, Iri 
the meantime the earl of Arundel ( had made a Vain rittertipt to 
purchase ,o.ne :of' these Vplrimes (the ! ‘ Cadice ' Atlantic'cti) * at i' great 

,§rime strriy ! parts Of the bollectic^, 
WdiMSS. now^ at Windsor, ^jd evidently cbfrie' ifitb Sold 
ArundpJ : s ; pOSses^op, a"nd the; histbry ^ of ^sbnte^ Other 
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followed ; while much, it is : evident, was lost for good; In i 796 
Napoleon swept away to Paris, along with the other art treasures 
of Italy, the whole of the Leonardo MSS. at the Ambrosiana: 
only the Codice' A tlantico was afterwards restored, the other volumes 
remaining the property of the Institut de France. These also have 
had their adventures, two of them having been stolen by Count 
Libri and passed temporarily into the collection of Lord Ashburnham, 
whence they were in recent years made over again to the Institute. 
The first important step towards a better knowledge of the MSS : . 
was made by the beginning, in 1880, of the great series of publications 
from the MSS. of the Institut de France undertaken by C. Ravaisson- 
Mollien; the next by the publication in 1883 of Dr J. P. Richter's 
Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci (see Bibliography): this work 
included, besides a history and analytical index of the MSS., fac- 
similes of a number of selected pages containing matter of auto- 
biographical, artistic, or literary interest, with transcripts and 
translations, of their MS. contexts. Since then much progress has 
been made in the publication of the complete MSS., scientific and 
Other, whether with adequate critical apparatus or in the form of 
mere facsimile Without transliteration or comment. 

A brief statement follows of the present distribution of the several 
MSS. and of the form in which they are severally published :— 

England. — Windsor : Nine MSS., chiefly on anatomy, published 
entire in simple facsimile by Rouveyre (Paris, 1901) ; partially, 
with transliterations and introduction by Piumati and Sabachni- 
koff (Paris, 1898, foil.); British Museum : one MS., miscellaneous, 
unpublished: Victoria and Albert Museum: ten note-books bound 
in 3 vols.; facsimile by Rouveyre, Holkham (collection of Lord 
Leicester)., 1 vol., on hydraulics and the action of water; published 
in facsimile with transliteration and notes by Gerolamo Calvi. 
France.— Institut de France: seventeen MSS., all published with 
transliteration and notes by C. Ravaisson-Mollien (6 vols., Paris, 
1880-1891). Italy.— Milan, Ambrosiana: the Codice A tlantico, 
the huge miscellany, of vital importance for the study of the master, 
put together by Pompeo Leoni; published in facsimile, with trans- 
literation, by the Accademia dei Lincei (1894, foil.) ; Milan: collection 
of Count Trivulzio; i ; vol., miscellaneous; published and edited by 
L. Beltrami (1892) ; Rome: collection of Count Marszolini; Treatise 
on the Flight of Birds, published and edited by Piumati and Sabach- 
nikoff (Paris, 1492). 

Bibliography.— The principal authorities are: — “II libro di 
Antonio Billi,” edited from MS. by G. de Fabriazy in Archivio 
Siorico Ital. ser. v. Vol. 7; “ Breve vita di Leonardo da Vinci, 
scritto da un adnonimo del 1500 ” (known as the Anonimo Gaddiano) , 
printed by G. Milanesi in Archivio Siorico Ital. t. xvi. (1872) , trans- 
lated with notes by H. P. Horne in series published by the Unicorn 
Library (1903) ;• Paolo Giovio, “ Leonardi Vincii vita,” in his 
Elogia , printed in Tiraboschi, Storia della Lett. Ital. t. vii. pt. 4, 
and in Cldssici Ilaliani , vol. 314; Vasari, in his celebrated Lives 
of the Painters (1st ed., Florence, 1550; 2nd ed. ibid. 1568; ed. 
Milanesi, with notes and supplements, 1878-1885); Sabba da 
Castiglione, Ricordi (Venice, 1565); G. P. Lomazzo, Trattato delV 
arte della pittura , &c. (Milan, 1584-1585); Id., Idea del tempio della 
pittura (Milan, 1591); Le Pere Dan, Le Tresor . . . de Fontaine- 
bleau (1642); J. B. Venturi, Essai sur les ouvrages physico-rnathe- 
matiques de L. da V . (Paris, 1797) ; C. Amoretti, Memorie storiche 
sulla vita , &c. di L, da V. (Milan, 1804), a work which laid the 
foundation of all future researches; Giuseppe Bossi, Del Cenacolo 
dt L. da V. (Milan, 1810); C. Fumagalli, Scuola di Leonardo da 
Vinci ( 1 8 1 1 ) ; Gaye, Carteggio d'artisti (1839-1841); G. Uzielli, 
Ricerche intorno a L . da F., series 1, 2 (Florence, 1872 ; Rome, 1884; 
series 1 revised, Turin, 1896), documentary researches of the first 
importance for the study ; C. L. Calvi, Notizie dei principali professori 
di belle arti (Milan, 1869) ; Arsene Houssaye, Histoire de L. de V. 
(Paris, 1869 and 1876, an agreeable literary biography of the pre- 
critical kina); Mrs Heaton, Life of L. da V. (London, 1872), a work 
also made obsolete by recent research ; Hermann Grothe, L. da V. 
als Ingenieur und Philosophy Berlin, 1874); A. Marks, the S. Anne 
of L. da V. (London, 1882) ; J. P. Richter, The Literary Works of 
L. da V. (2 vols., London, 1883), this is the very important and 
valuable history of and selection from tlm texts mentipned above 
under MSS. ; Ch. Ravaisson-Mollien, Les Ecrits de L. da V. (Paris, 
1881) ; Paul Muller Walde, L. da V ., Lebensskizze und For schungen 
(Munich, 1889-1890) ; Id., “ Beitrage zur Kenntniss des L. da V.,” in 
Jahrbuch , der k. Preussischen Kunstsammlungen ( 1 897-1 899) , the 
first immature and incomplete, the second of high value : the whole 
life of this writer has been devoted to the study of L. da V., but it 
is uncertain whether the vast mass of material collected by him will 
ever take shape or see the light ; G. Gronau, L.da V. (London, 1902) ; 
Bernhard Berenson, The Drawings of the Florentine Painters (London, 
903); Edmondo Solmi, Studi sulla filosofia naturale di L. da V. 
Modena, 1898); Id., Leonardo (Florence, 1st ed. 1900, 2nd ed. 
1907; this last edition of Solmi’ s work is by far the most complete 
$nd satisfactory critical biography of the master which yet exists) ; 
A. Rosenberg, L. da F., in Knackfuss’s series of art biographies 
(Leipzig, 1898) ; Gabriel Seailles, L. da F., V artiste et le savant 
(1st ed. 1892, 2nd ed. 1906), a lucid and careful general estimate 
of great value, especially in reference to Leonardo’s relations to 
modern science ; Edward McCurdy, L,. da T., in Bell’s “ Great 
Masters ’’ series (1904 and 1907), a very sound and trustworthy 


summary. of the master’s career as an artist; Id., L. da V Is Note- 
books (1908), a selection from the passages of chief general interest 
in the master’s M^S., very well chosen, arranged, and translated, 
with a useful history of the MSS. prefixed ; Le Vicende del Cenacolo 
di L. da V. nel secolo XIX. (Milan, 1906), an official account of the 
later history and vicissitudes of the “ Last Supper ” previous tp 
its final repair; Luca Beltrami, II Castello di Milano (1894); I*?-* 
L. da V. et la Sala del V Asse (1902) ; Id., “ II Cenacolo di Leonardo,” 
in Raccolta Vinciana (Milan, 1908), the official account of the suc- 
cessful work of repair carried out by Signor Cavenaghi in the pre- 
ceding years; Woldemar von Seidlit z, Leonardo da Vinci, der 
Wendepunkt der Renaissance (2 vols., 1909), a comprehensive and 
careful work by an accomplished and veteran critic, inclined to give 
perhaps an excessive, share in the reputed works of Leonardo to a 
single pupil, Ambrogio Preda. It seems needless to give references 
to the voluminous discussion in newspapers, and periodicals con- 
cerning the authenticity of a wax bust of Flora acquired in ,1909 
for the Berlin Museum and unfortunately ascribed to Lebnardb da 
Vinci, its real author having been proved by external and intetnkl 
evidence to be the Englishman Richard Cockle Lucas, and its date 
1S46. (S.C.) 

LEONARDO OF PISA (Leonardos Pisanus or Fibonacci) , 
Italian mathematician of the 13th century. Gf his personal 
history few particulars are known. His father was called 
Bonaccio, most probably a nickname with the ironical meaning 
of “ a good, stupid fellow,” while to Leonardo himself anothef 
nickname; Bigollone (dunce, blockhead), seems to have been 
given. The father was secretary in one of the numerous factories 
erected on the southern and eastern coasts of the Mediterranean 
by the warlike and enterprising merchants of Pisa. Leonardo 
was educated at Bugia, and afterwards toured the Mediterranean. 
In 1202 he was again in Italy and published his great work, 
Liber abaci , which probably procured him access to the learned 
and refined court of the emperor Frederick II. Leonardo 
certainly was in relation with some persons belonging to that 
circle when he published in 1220 another more extensive work, 
De practica geometriae, which he dedicated to the imperial 
astronomer Dominicus Hispanus. Some years afterwards 
(perhaps in 1228) Leonardo dedicated to the well-known astro- 
loger Michael Scott the second edition of his Liber abaci , which 
was printed with Leonardo’s other works by Prince Bald. 
Boncompagni (Rome, 1857-1862, 2 vols.). The other works 
consist of the Practica geometriae and some most striking 
papers of the greatest scientific importance, amongst which the 
Liber quadratorum may be specially signalized. It bears the 
notice that the author wrote it in 1225, and in the introduction 
Leonardo tells us the occasion of its being written. Dominicus 
had presented Leonardo to Frederick II. The presentation was 
accompanied by a kind of mathematical performance, in which 
Leonardo solved several hard problems proposed to him by John 
of Palermo, an imperial notary, whose name is met with in 
several documents dated between 1221 and 1240. The methods 
which Leonardo made use of in solving those problems fill the 
Liber quadratorum, the Flos, and a Letter to M agister Theodore. 
All these treatises seem to have been written nearly at the same 
period, and certainly before the publication of the second edition 
of the Liber abaci, in which the Liber quadratorum is expressly 
mentioned. We know nothing of Leonardo’s fate after he issued 
that second edition. 

Leonardo’s works are mainly developments of the results obtained 
by his predecessors; the influences of Greek, Arabian, and Indian 
mathematicians may be clearly discerned in his methods; In his 
Practica geometriae plain traces of the use of the Roman agrimensores 
are met with ; in his Liber abaci old Egyptian problems reveal 
their origin by the reappearance of the very numbers in Which the 
problem is given, though one cannot guess through what channel 
they came to Leonardo’s knowledge. Leonardo cannot be regarded 
as the inventor of that very great variety of truths for. which he 
mentions no earlier source. 

The Liber abaci, which fills 459 printed pages, contains the most 
perfect methods of calculating with whole numbers and with frac- 
tions, practice, extraction of. the square and cube roots, proportion, 
chain rule, finding of proportional parts, averages, progressions, even 
compound interest, just as in the completest mercantile arithmetics 
of our days. They teach further the solution of problems leading to 
equations of the. first and second degree, to determinate and inde- 
terminate equations, not by. single and , double position only, but 
by real algebra, proved by means of geometric constructions, and 
including the use of letters as symbols for known numbers, the 
unknown quantity being called res and its square census. 
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The second work of Leonardo, his Practica geometriae (1220) 
requires readers already acquainted with Euclid’s planimetry, who 
are able to follow rigorous demonstrations and feel the necessity for 
them. Among the contents of this book we simply mention a trigono- 
metrical chapter, in which the words sinus versus arcus occur, the 
approximate extraction of cube roots shown more at large than in 
the Liber abaci, and a very curious problem, which nobody would 
search for in a geometrical work, viz. — To find a square number 
remaining so after the addition of 5. This problem evidently 
suggested the first question, viz. — To find a square number which 
remains a square after the addition and subtraction of 5, put to our 
mathematician in presence of the emperor by John of Palermo, 
who, perhaps, was quite enough Leonardo’s friend to set him such 
problems only as he had himself asked for. • Leonardo gave as solu- 
tion the numbers 1 1 jW 161V1 and 6^,- — the squares of 3'At 4i 5 a an d 
2 t \; and the method of finding them is given in the Liber quadra- 
torum. We observe, however, that this kind of problem was not 
new. Arabian authors already had found three square numbers of 
equal difference, but the difference itself had not been assigned in 
proposing the question. Leonardo’s method, therefore, when the 
difference was a fixed condition of the problem, was necessarily very 
different "from the Arabian, and, in all probability, was his own 
discovery. The Flos of Leonardo turns on the second question set 
by John of Palermo, which required the solution of the cubic equation 
x*+2x 2 + iox = 20. Leonardo, making use of fractions of the 
sexagesimal scale, gives x — l® 22* \ 2 {ii 33** 4 V 40™, after having 

demonstrated, by a discussion founded on the iotn book of Euclid, 
that a solution by square roots is impossible. It is much to be 
deplored that Leonardo does not give the least intimation how he 
found his approximative value, outrunning by this result more than 
three centuries. Genocchi believes Leonardo to have been in pos- 
session of a certain method called regula aurea by H. Cardan in the 
1 6th century, but this is a mere hypothesis without solid foundation. 
In the Flos equations with negative values of the unknown quantity 
are also to be met with, and Leonardo perfectly understands the 
meaning of these negative solutions. In the Letter to Magister 
Theodore indeterminate problems are chiefly worked, and Leonardo 
hints at his being able to solve by a general method any problem 
of this kind not exceeding the first degree. 

As for the influence he exercised on posterity, it is enough to say 
that Luca Pacioli, about 1500, in his celebrated Summa, leans so 
exclusively to Leonardo’s works (at that time known in manuscript 
only) that he frankly acknowledges his dependence on them, and 
states that wherever no other author is quoted all belongs to 
Leonardus Pisanus. 

Fibonacci's series is a sequence of numbers such that any term is 
the sum of the two preceding terms ; also known as Lame's series . 

(M. Ca.) 

LEONCAVALLO, RUGGIERO (1858- J, Italian operatic 
composer, was born at Naples and educated for music at the 
conservatoire. After some years spent in teaching and in 
ineffectual attempts to obtain the production of more than one 
opera, his Pagliacci was performed at Milan in 1892 with im- 
mediate success; and next year his Medici was also produced 
there. But neither the latter nor Chatterton (1896)— both early 
works — obtained any favour; and it was not till La Boheme 
was performed in 1897 at Venice that his talent obtained public 
confirmation. Subsequent operas by Leoncavallo were Zaza 
(1900),. and Der Roland (1904). In all these operas he was his 
own librettist. 

LEONIDAS, king of Sparta, the seventeenth of the Agiad line. 
He succeeded, probably in 489 or 488 B.c., his half-brother 
Cleomenes, whose daughter Gorgo he married. In 480 he was 
sent with about 7000 men to hold the pass of Thermopylae 
against the army of Xerxes. The smallness of the force was, 
according to a current story, due to the fact that he was deliber- 
ately going to his doom* an oracle having foretold that Sparta 
could be saved only by the death of one of its kings: in reality 
it seems rather that the ephors supported the scheme half- 
heartedly, their policy being to concentrate the Greek forces at 
the Isthmus. Leonidas repulsed the frontal attacks of the 
Persians, but when the Malian Ephialtes led the Persian general 
Hydarnes by a mountain track to the rear of the Greeks he 
divided his army, himself remaining in the pass with 300 
Spartiates, 700 Thespians and 400 Thebans. Perhaps he hoped 
to surround Hydarnes’ force: if so, the movement failed, and 
the little Greek army, attacked from both sides, was cut down 
to a man save the Thebans, who are said to have surrendered. 
Leonidas fell in the thickest of the fight ; his head was afterwards 
cut off by Xerxes’ order and his body crucified. Our knowledge of 
the circumstances it too slight to enable us to judge of Leonidas’s 


strategy, but his heroism and devotion secured him an almost 
unique place in the imagination not only of his own but also of 
succeeding times. 

See Herodotus v. 39-41, vii. 202-225, 238, ix. 10; Diodorus 
xi. 4-1 1 ; Plutarch, Apophthegm. Lacon .; de malignitate Herodoti , 
28-33; Pausanias i. 13, iii. 3, 4; Isocrates, Paneg, 92; Lycurgus, 
c. Leocr. no, iii; Strabo i. 10, ix. 429; Aelian, Var hist. iii. 25; 
Cicero, Tusc. disput. i. 42, 49; de Finibus, ii. 30; Cornelius Nepos, 
Themistocles , 3; Valerius Maximus iii. 2; Justin ii. 11. For 
modern criticism on the battle of Thermopylae see G. B. Grundy, 
The Great Persian War (1901); G. Grote, History of Greece, part ii., 
c. 40; E. Meyer, Geschichte des AHertums, iii., §§ 219, 220; G. Busolt, 
Griechische Geschichte, 2nd ed., ii. 666-688; J. B. Bury, " The Cam- 
paign of Artemisium and Thermopylae.,” in British School Annual, ii. 
83 seq, ; J. A. R. Munro, “ Some Observations on the Persian Wars, 

I I,,” in Journal of Hellenic Studies, xxii. 294-332. , (M . N. T.) 

LEONTIASIS OSSEA, a rare disease characterized by an 
overgrowth of the facial and cranial bones. The common form 
is that in which one or other maxilla is affected, its size progres- 
sively increasing both regularly and irregularly, and thus en- 
croaching on the cavities of the orbit, the mouth, the nose and 
its accessory sinuses. Exophthalmos gradually develops, going 
on later to a complete loss of sight due to compression of the optic 
nerve by the overgrowth of bone. There may also be interference 
with the nasal respiration and with the taking of food. In the 
somewhat less common form of this rare disease the overgrowth 
of bone affects all the cranial bones as well as those of the face, 
the senses being lost one by one and death finally resulting 
from cerebral pressure. There is no treatment other than 
exposing . the overgrown bone, and chipping away pieces, or 
excising entirely, where possible. 

LEONTINI (mod. Lentini)> an ancient town in the south east 
of Sicily, 22 m. N.N.W.of Syracuse direct, founded by Chalcidians 
from Naxos in 729 b.c. : It is almost the only Greek settlement 
not on the coast, from which it is 6 m. distant. The site, origin- 
ally held by the Sicels, was seized by the Greeks owing to its 
command of the fertile plain on the north. It was reduced to 
subjection in 498 b.c. by Hippocrates of Gela, and in 476 Hieron 
of Syracuse established here the inhabitants of Catana and 
Naxos. Later on Leontini regained its independence, but in its 
efforts to retain it, the intervention of Athens was more than 
once invoked. It was mainly the eloquence of Gorgias ( q.v .) 
of Leontini which led to the abortive Athenian expedition of 427. 
In 422 Syracuse supported the oligarchs against the people and 
received them as citizens, Leontini itself being forsaken. This 
led to renewed Athenian intervention, at first mainly diplomatic ; 
but the exiles of Leontini joined the envoys of Segesta in per- 
suading Athens to undertake the great expedition of 415. After 
its failure, Leontini became subject to Syracuse once more 
(see Strabo vi. 272). Its independence was guaranteed by 
the treaty of 405 between Dionysius and the Carthaginians, 
but it very soon lost it again. It was finally stormed by M. 
Claudius Marcellus in 214 b.c. In Roman times it seems to have 
been of small importance. It was destroyed by the Saracens 
a.d. 848, and almost totally ruined by the earthquake of 1698. 
The ancient city is described by Polybius (vii. 6) as lying in a 
bottom between two hills, and facing north. On the western 
side of this bottom ran a river with a row of houses on its western 
bank under the hill. At each end was a gate, the northern 
leading to the plain, the southern, at. the upper end, to Syracuse. 
There was an acropolis on each side of the valley, which lies 
between precipitous hills with flat tops, over which buildings had 
extended. The eastern hill 1 still has considerable remains of 
a strongly fortified medieval castle, in which some writers are 
in dined (though wrongly) to recognize portions of Greek masonry. 
See G. M. Columba, in Archeologia di Leontinoi (Palermo, 1891), 
reprinted from Archivio Storico Siciliano , xi. ; P, Orsi in 
Romische Mitteilungen (1900), 61 seq. Excavations were made in 
1899 in one of the ravines in a Sice! necropolis of the third period; 
explorations in the various Greek cemeteries resulted in the 
discovery of some fine bronzes, notably a fine bronze lebes y now 
in the Berlin museum. (T. As.) 

1 As a fact there are two flat valleys, up both of which the modern 
Lentini extends ; and hence there is difficulty in fitting Polybius’s 
account to the site. * ; 
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s LEONTIUS, theological writer, born at Byzantium, flourished 
during the 6th century* -He is variously styled Byzantinus, 
Hierosolymitanus (as an inmate of the monastery of St Saba 
near Jerusalem) and Scholasticus (the first “ schoolman,” 
a£ the introducer of the Aristotelian definitions ihtb, i theblogy ; 
according to others, he< had beeu an advocate, a special meaning 
of the word scholasticus), He himself states, that in his early 
years he belonged to a Nestorian community; Nothing else is 
knoWn of his life; he is frequently confused With others of the 
same name, and it is uncertain which of the works bearing the 
name Leontius are really by him. Most scholars regard as 
genuine- the polemical treatises Contra Nestorianos et Eutychianos, 
Contra Nestorianos, Contra Monophysiias , Contra Sever uni 
(patriarch of Antioch) ; and the SyoAia, generally called pe Secfis . 
An essay Adversus fraudes ApoUinaristarum i and two homilies 
are referred to other- hands, the homilies to a Leontius, presbyter 
pf Constantinople. . , ' 

. Collected works in J. P. , Migne, Patrologia Graeca , lxxxvi. ; for 
the various Questions connected with Leontius see F. Loops, Das 
Leben und die polemischen Werke des Leontios von Byzanz (Leipzig, 
1887); W. Rugamer, Leontius von Byzanz -(1894) ; V. Erinoni, 
De, Leontio Byzmtino (Paris, 1895) ; C. Krumbacher, Geschichte 
der byzantmiscfien Litter atur (1897); J . P. Junglas, Leontius ■ von 
ByzaHz (1908). For other persons of the name see F abriclus , Biblio- 
theca Graeca (ed. Haries), viii. 323. 

LEOPARD; 1 Pard or Panther {Felis pardus), the largest 
spotted true' cat of the Old World, with the exception of the snow- 
leopard, which is, however, inferior in point of size to the largest 
leopard. (See Carnivora * and Snow-Leopard.) Leopards, 
known in India as cheeta (chita), are characterised by the rosette- 
like. form of the' black spots on the greater part of the body, 
and the absence of a central spot from each rosette. Towards the 
head and on the limbs the spots tend to become solid, but there 
is great local variation in regard to their form and arrangement. 
Ih the Indian leopard, the true Felis pardus, the spots are large 
ahd rosette-like, And the same is the case with the long-haired 
Persian leopard 1 y (F. pardus/ tulliana ) . On the Other hand the 
heavily built and thick-haired Hanchuria^ F. p. viilosa has more 
consolidated spots. African leopards, again, to one of which 
the name F. p.. leopardus is applicable, show a decided tendency 
to a breaking-up' of the spotsj West African animals being 
much darker-coloured than those from the. east side of the con- 
tinent. 1 : V : : : ’“j ;: - r 

Both as regards structure / and habits, the leopard may be 
reckoned as one of the more typical representatives of the genus 
Felts, belonging to that section in which the hyoid bone is loosely 
cohnected with the skull, owing to imperfect ossification, of its 
anterior arch, and the pupil of the eye when contracted under 
the influence of light is circular, not linear as in the Smaller cats. 

;The size of leopards Varies greatly i the head and body usually 
measuring ffbm tri 4% ft. in length, and the tail from 2 £ to 3 ft.J 
blit sOme specimens exceed these limits, while the Somali leopard 
(P. p. nanop'ardus) i&\\s consid^ short of them. The ground- 
colour of the fur varies from a pale fawn to a rufous buff, graduat- 
ing in the Indian’ : i*ace into pure white pn the under-parts and 
inside of the limbs: Generally speaking, the spots on the under 
parts and liinbs are simple' arid blacker than those on the other 
parts of the body. The bases of the ears behind are black, the 
tips puC The upper side pf the tail is buff, spotted with broken 
rings like the back,’ its under surface white With simple sprits. 
The hair of ! the cribs is longer than that of the adults, its ground- 
colour less bright, arid } its spots less distinct. Perfectly black 
leripards, whibh in : certain lights show the characteristic markings 
on the fur, are not tmcomirion, and are examples of melanism, 
occurring as individual variations; sphietimes iri one cub out of a 
litter of which the rest are normally coloured, and therefore riot 
indicating a distinct race, much less a species. These are met With 
Chiefly ih : southern Asia ; riielanism airiorig African ; leripards 

J; 1 The name (Late Lat. leopardus , Late Or. XedirapBos) was given 
by the ancierits to ari animal' supposed tri have beeii a crrisS between 
a lirin (Lat. leo , Gr. \kav) and a pard (Gr. &pSo$V Pers.* 'pwrsy or 
©anther;; Medieval heralds, made [no distinction, in shape between a 
iioii and a leopard , but marked the difference by drawing the leopard 
showing the full face (see Heraldry: § Beasts and Birds). 


taking the form of an excessive breaking dip of the Spots, which 
finally show a tendency to coalesce. . .. . , ' V ; ( 11 / 

In habits the leopard resembles the other large cat-like animals, 
yielding to none in the ferocity of its disposition. - It is exceed- 
ingly quick in its movements; but seizes its prey by waiting in 
ambush or stealthily approaching to within springing distance, 
when it suddenly, rushes upon it and tears it to ground with its 
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powerful claws and teeth. It preys upon almost any animal 
it can overcome, such as antelopes, deer, sheep, goats, monkeys, 
peafowl, and has a special liking for dogs. It not unfrequently 
attacks human beings in India, chiefly children and old women, 
but instances have been known of a leopard becoming ri regular 
“ man-eater.” When favourable opportunities occur, it often 
kills many more victims than 5 it can devour at once, either to 
gratify its propensity for killing or for the sake of their fresh 
blood. It generally inhabits woody' districts, and can climb trees 
With facility When hunted/ but usually lives on or near the ground, 
among rocks, bushes and roots and low branches of large trees: 

The geographical range of the leopard embraces practically all 
Africa, and Asia from Palestine to China and MUnOhuria, inclusive 
of Ceylon and the great Malay Islands as far as Java. Fossil 
bones and teeth, indistinguishable from those of existing leopards, 
have been found in cave-deposits of Pleistocene age in Spain, 
France, Germany and England. , (R. L.*; W. H. F.) 

LEOPARDI, CrIACOMO, Count ( 1 798-183 7) , Italian poet, waS 
born at Recanati in the March of AncOna, on the 29th of June 
1798. All the circumstances of his parentage and education 
conspired to foster his : precocious and sensitive genius at the 
expense of his physical and mental health. ' - His family Wats:, 
ancient and patrician, but so deeply embarrassed as to be only 
rescued from- riiin by the energy of his mother, who had taken 
the Control of business matters entirely ; into her own hands, and 
whose engrossing devotion to her undertaking seems to have 
almost dried up the sprihgs of -maternal teriderness. : Courit 
Monaldo Leopardi; the father, a mere nullity in his own 1 house- 
hold, 1 secluded himself iri his extensive library, to which his 
nervous, sickly arid deformed son had free access, arid whiuh 
absorbed him exclusively in the absence of atty intelligent 
sympathy from his parents, 1 any companionship: except that of 
his brothers and sister, or any recreation in the dullest' of : Italian 
towns. The lad: spent his days over grainmrirs 5 and dictionaries; 
learning Latin with little assistance, and Greek and the principal 
modern languages With none at alii Any ordinarily -clever boy 
would have emerged from this disfciriline a mere pedant and 
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bookworm, w Leopard! came fOrth ri Hellene, not merely a con** 
summate Gfeekl fechblar, but penetrated With the classical cdri- 
ception • Of •: life* and ; a: master: of ! antique form and style. At 
sixteen he composed a f Latin treatise on the Roman rhetoricians 
of the 2nd century, ia commentary on Porphyry’s life of Plotinus 
and a history of astronomy; at seventeen he wrote on the popular 
errors of the ancients; citing more than four hundred authors. 
A little later he imposed upon the first scholars of Italy by two 
odes in the manner of Anacreon. At eighteen ' he produced a 
poem of considerable length, the Appressamento alia. Morte, 
which, * after being lost for ihany 1 years, was discovered 1 and 
published by Zanino Volta: * ; It is a vision of the omnipotence of 
death, modelled i upon Petrarch, but more truly inspired by 
Dante, and in its conception, machinery and general tone offering 
a remarkable resemblance )to Shelley’s Triumph of Life (11822),' 
of which Leopardi probably never heard. This juvenile work 
was succeeded (1819) by two lyrical compositions which at once 
placed the author; upon the height which he maintained ever 
afterwards. ; The ode to Italy, and that on the monument to 
Dante erected at Florence, gave voice to the dismay and affliction 
with which Italy, aroused by the > French Revolution from the 
torpor of the i 7th arid 18th centuries, contemplated her forlorn 
and degraded condition; her political impotence, her degeneracy 
in arts and arms arid the frivolity or stagnation of her intellectual 
life. They were the- outcry Of a student who had found an ideal 
of national existence in his books, and to Whose disappointment 
everything in his own circumstances lent additional poignancy. 
But there is nothing unmanly or morbid in the expression Of these 
sentiments, and the odes are surprisingly exempt from the 
failings characteristic of young poets. They are remarkably 
chaste in diction, close and aervouk in style, sparing iri fancy arid 
almost destitute of sirtiile 5 and metaphor , } antique in spirit, yet 
pervaded by modern ideas, combining Lkndor’s dignity with a 
considerable infusion of the passion of Byron. These qualities 
continued to characterize Leopardi’s poetical writings throughout 
his life, - A third ode, on Cardinal Mai’s discoveries of ancient 
MSS., lamented in the same spirit of indignant sorrow the 
decadence of Italian literature; The publication of these pieces 
widened the breach between Leopardi and his father, a well-mean- 
ing but apparently dull and apathetic man, Who had lived into the 
19th century without imbibing any of its spirit, and Who provoked 
his "soli’s contempt by a superstition unpardonable in* a scholar 
of real learning. Very probably from a mistaken idea of duty td 
his son, very probably, too, from his own : entire dependence in 
pecuniary matters upon his wife, he for a long time obstinately 
refused Leopardi funds, recreation^ change of’ scene, everything 
that could have contributed to; edmbat the growing pessimism 
which eventually became 1 nothing less than moriomaniacal. 
The affection of his brothers and sister afforded him some con- 
solation, and he found intellectual sympathy in the eminent 
scholar and* patriot- Pietro GiOrdani; with whom* he assiduously 
corresponded at : this period, partly on the ways and means of 
escaping from “ this hermitage, or rather seraglio, where the 
delights' of civil society arid' the advantages of solitary life are 
alike wanting.” This forms the keynote of numerous letters of 
complaint and lamentation, as touching but as * 1 effeminate in 
their pathos as those of the banished Ovid. It must be remem- 
bered in fairness that I the weakness of Leopardi’s eyesight 
frequently deprived him for months together of the resource of 
study. At length (1822) his father allowed him to repair to 
Rome, where, though cheered by the encouragement of C. C. Ji 
Bunsen and Niebuhr, he found little satisfaction in the trifling 
pedantry that passed for philology and archaeology, while his 
sceptical opinions prevented his taking orders, the indispensable 
condition of public employment in- the Papal States. Dispirited 
and with exhausted • means, he returned * to Recanati, where he 
spent' three miserable years* 'brightened only by the production 
of several lyrical masterpieces, which appeared iri 1824. The 
most remarkable is perhaps- the* Bruto Minore, the condensation 
Of his philosophy of despair. In 1825 he accepted an engagement 
to edit Cicero and Petrarch for the publisher Stella at Milan, 
arid took up his residence at Bologna, Wheire -his life was for a 


time; made almost cheerful by; *the - friendship of the countess 
Malvern. In 1827 appeared* tbe'Operetle * Morali', consisting 
principally of dialogues and his imaginary biography of Filippo 
Ottonieri, which have given Leopardi a fame as a prose writer 
hardly inferior to his celebrity as a poet. Modern literature has 
few productions so eminently classical in form and spirit, •? So 
symmetrical in construction and faultless in style. Lucian is 
evidently the model; but the wit and irony Which were; play- 
things to Lucian are terribly earnest with Leopardi. Leopardi’s 
invention is equal to Lucian’s and his only drawback in Com- 
parison with his exemplar is that, while the latter’s campaign 
against pretence and imposture commands hearty, sympathy; 
Leopardi’s philosophical creed is -a repulsive hedonism in the 
i disguise of austere stoicism. The chief iri terlocu tors ; in his 
dialogues all profess the * same unmitigated pessimism; claim 
emancipation from every illusion that renders life tolerable to 
the vulgar, and Assert or imply* • a • vaist moral and intellectual 
superiority over unenlightened ; mankind. When, however, We 
! come to inquire What renders them' miserable; we find it is nothing 
but the privation of V pleasurable spri^tdOn, fame, fprtuife or 
some . other external thing winch a. lofty code of ethics } >wpulq 
; deny to* be? either* ; indefeasibly due to man or essential to has 
felicity. ' A ! p!agC ? of Spftor Resartus scatters Leopardi’s sophistry 
to the winds, and leaves nothing of his dialogues but the 1 con- 
summate literary skill that would render the , least fragment 
precious. As works of art they . are a possession for ever, as 
contributions to moral philosophy they 'are worthless, and ripairt 
from theif literary qualities can only escape condemnation if 
regarded as, lyrical 1 expressions of emotion* . the wail extorted 
; from a , diseased mind by a diseased body. Filippo Ottonieri js 
a portrait of ari 1 imaginary 1 philosopher, ; imitated. • from the 
biography of a real Sage in Lucian ’s' Demonax. Lucian has shown 
us the philosopher he. wished to copy, Leopardi has truly depicted 
the philosopher he was. Nothing can be more striking or, more 
tragical than the picture of the man superior to hife fellows iri 
every quality of head and heart, and yet condemned to sterility 
and impotence because he has,, as he imagines, gone a step too 
: far ; on the road to truth, and illusions exist for him no more; 
The little tract is full of remarks on life and character of surprising 
depth arid justice, manifesting what powers of observation us Well 
as refleclidri were possessed by the sickly youth who had seen so 
little of the world. : ; i , 

Want of means soon drove Leopardi back to Recanati, where, 
deaf, Half-blind, sleepless, tortured by incessant pain ; at W ar 
with himself arid every one around' 'fiirii except ms * he 
spent the two most unhappy years of his unhappy life. Iri May 
1831 'he escaped to FlOreriOe, whdfe he formed the acquaintriiibe 
of a young Swiss philologist, 3Vt. do Sinner. ' To him he cbhfidOd 
hiS v - ’uripribiisfred ; "philological • writings;, With a’ view ‘to ‘ their 
apperiraned 1 in Germany. ' A selection ! appeared under the title 
Excerpta ; ex i schedis criiicis J: Leopardi (Bonn, 1834) . : ■ The 
remaining MSS. j were; purchased after Sinner’s death ; by the 
Italian' government, and, together with Leopardi’s correspond- 
ence with the Swiss ' philologist, were partially edited by Aulard. 
Iri ; 1831 appeared a new edition of Leopardi’s poem's, Comprising 
several new pieces of the ; highest merit. These are in general 
less* austerely Classical than his earlier compositions, 'arid eyiricie 
a greater tendency to description,’ and k keener interest in the 
Works arid Wa!ys of ordinary marikirid." The R^dsurricltdfi^ com- 
posed on occasion of his Unexpected' recovery, is a model of 
concentrated energy of diction, and The Song of the Wandering 
Shepherd in Asia is one of the highest flights of, modern lyi* it 
poetry. The range of the author’s ideas is still restricted; but 
his ! style and rnelody are unsurpassable. ■ Shortly after the 
publication of these pieces (October 183 i) ! Leopardi Was driven 
from : Florence' to Rome by an unhappy’ attachfherit. His feelings 
are powerfully expressed in two poeriiis, To Himself &&<!' A spasia, 
which seem to breathe wounded pride at least as riirich ‘aSwpUhded 
love. ' ’In 1832 Leopardi returned to Florence, and there formed 
acquaintance with a young Neapolitan, An toriio Rariieri, himself 
an author of merit, and destined to enact towards hirii tile part 
performed by Severn towards Keats, ari enviable title to reriown 
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if Ranieri had not in his old age tarnished it by assuming the 
relation of Trelawny to the dead Byron. Leopardi accompanied 
Ranieri and his sister to Naples, and under their care enjoyed 
four years of comparative tranquillity. He mkde the acquaint- 
ance of the German poet Platen, his sole modern rival in the 
classical perfection of form, and composed La Ginestra , the most 
consummate of all his lyrical masterpieces, strongly resembling 
Shelley’s MontBlanc, but more perfect in expression. He also 
wrote at Naples The Sequel to the Battle of the Frogs and Mice , 
a satire in ottava rima on the abortive Neapolitan revolution of 
1820, clever and humorous, but obscure from the local character 
of the allusions. The more painful details of his Neapolitan 
residence may be found by those who care to seek for them in 
the deplorable publication of Ranieri ’s peevish old age ( Sette 
anni di sodalizio). The decay of Leopardi’s constitution con- 
tinued; he became dropsical; and a sudden crisis of his malady, 
unanticipated by himself alone, put an end to his life-long 
sufferings on the 15th of June 1837. 

The, poems which constitute Leopardi’s principal title to immor- 
tality, are only forty-one in number, and some of these are merely 
fragmentary. They may for the most part be described as odes, 
meditative soliloquies, or impassioned addresses, generally couched 
in a lyrical form, although a few are in magnificent blank verse. 
Some idea of the style and spirit of the former might be obtained 
by imagining the thoughts of the last book of Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene in the metre of his Epithalamium'. They Were first edited 
complete by Ranieri at Florence in 1845, forming, along with the 
Operette Morali, the first volume of an edition of Leopardi’s works, 
which does not, however, include The Sequel to the Battle of the Frogs 
and Mice, first printed at Paris in 1842, nor the afterwards discovered 
writings. Vols. ii.-iv. contain the philological essays and translations, 
with some letters, and Vols. v. and vi: the remainder of the corre- 
spondence. Later editions are those of G. Chiarini and G. Mestica. 
The juvenile essays preserved in his father’s library at Recanati 
were edited by Cugnoni ( Opere inedite) in 1879, with the consent 
of the family. See Cappelleti, Bibliografia Leopardiana (Parma, 
1882). Leopardi’s biography is mainly in his letters (Epistolario. 
1st ed., 1849, 5th ed., 1892), to which his later biographers (Brandes, 
Bouche-Leclercq, Rosa) have merely added criticisms, excellent in 
their, way, more particularly Brandes’s, but generally over-rating 
Leopardi’s significance in the history of human thought. W. E. 
Gladstone’s essay {Quart. Rev., 1850), reprinted in vol. ii. of the 
author’s Gleanings, is too much pervaded by the theological spirit, 
but is in the main a pattern of generous and discriminating eulogy. 
There are excellent German translations of the poems by Heyse and 
Brandes. An English translation of the essays and dialogues by 
C. Edwards appeared in 1882, and most of the dialogues were trans- 
lated with extraordinary felicity by James Thomson, author of 
The City of Dreadful Night, and originally published in the National 
Reformer. (R. G.) 

LEOPARDO, ALESSANDRO (d. c. 1512), Italian sculptor, 
was born and died at Venice.' His first known work is the 
imposing mausoleum of the doge Andrea Vendramini, now in 
the church of San Giovanni e Paolo; in this he had the co- 
operation of Tullio Lombardo, but the finest parts are Leopardo’s. 
Some of the figures have been taken away, and two in the Berlin 
museum are considered to be certainly his work. He was exiled 
on a charge of fraud in 1487, and recalled in, 1490 by the senate 
to finish Verrocchio’s colossal statue of Bartolommeo Colleoni. 
He worked between 1503 and 1505 on the tomb of Cardinal Zeno 
at St Mark’s, which was finished in 1515 by Pietro Lombardo; 
and in 1505 he designed and cast the bronze sockets for the three 
flagstaffs in the square of St Mark’s, the antique character of 
the decorations suggesting, some Greek model. (See Venice.) 

LEOPOLD (M.H. Ger. Liupolt ; O.H. Ger. Liupald, from 
Hut , Mod. Ger. Leute, “ people,” and paid , “ bold,” i.e. “ bold 
for the people”), the name which has been that of several 
European sovereigns. 

LEOPOLD I. (1640-1705), Roman emperor, the second son of 
the emperor Ferdinand III. and his first wife Maria Anna, 
daughter of Philip III. of Spain, was born on the 9th of June 
1640. Intended for the Church, he received a good education, 
but his prospects were changed by the death of his elder brother, 
the German king Ferdinand IV., in July 1654, when he became 
his father’s heir. In 1655 he was chosen king of Hungary and 
in 1656 king of Bohemia, and in July 1658, more than a year 
after his father’s death, he was elected emperor at Frankfort, 
in sj>ite of the intrigues of Cardinal Mazarin, who wished to place 
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on the impel ial throne Ferdinand, elector of Bavaria, or some' 
other prince whose elevation would break the Habsburg succes- 
sion. Mazarin, however, obtained a promise from the new 
emperor that he would not send assistance to Spain, then at 
war with France, and, by joining a confederation of German 
princes, called the league of the Rhine, France secured a certain 
influence in the internal affairs of Germany. Leopold’s long 
reign covers one of the most important periods of European 
history; for nearly the whole of its forty-seven years he was 
pitted against Louis XIV. of France, whose dominant personality 
completely overshadowed Leopold k The emperor was a man of 
peace and never led his troops in person; yet the greater part 
of his public life was spent in arranging and directing wars. 
The first was with Sweden, whose king Charles X. found a useful 
ally in the prince of Transylvania, George II. Rakocky, a re- 
bellious vassal of the Hungarian crown. This war, a legacy of 
the last reign, was waged by Leopold as the ally of Poland until 
peace was made at Oliva in 1660. A more dangerous foe next 
entered the lists. The Turks interfered in the affairs of Tran- 
sylvania, always an unruly district, and this interference brought 
on a war with the Empire, which after some desultory operations 
really began in 1663. By a personal appeal to the diet at Regens- : 
burg Leopold induced the princes to send assistance for the. 
campaign; troops were also sent by France, and in August 1664 
the great imperialist general, Montecucculi, gained a notable 
victory at St Gotthard. By the peace of Vasvar the emperor 
made a twenty years’ truce with the sultan, granting more 
generous terms than his recent victory seemed to render 
necessary. 

After a few years of peace began the first of three wars between 
France and the Empire. The aggressive policy pursued by 
Louis XIV. towards Holland had aroused the serious attention 
of Europe, and steps had been taken to check it. Although 
the French king had sought the alliance of several German 
princes and encouraged the Turks in their attacks on Austria 
the emperor at first took no part in this movement. He was 
on friendly terms with Louis, to whom he was closely related 
and with whom he had already discussed the partition of the 
lands of the Spanish monarchy; moreover, in 167.1. he arranged 
with him a treaty of neutrality. In 1672, however, he was; 
forced to take action. He entered into an alliance for the 
defence of Holland and war broke out; then, after this league 
had collapsed owing to the defection of the elector of Brandenburg, 
another and more durable alliance was formed for the same 
purpose, .including, besides the emperor, the king of Spain and 
several German princes, and the war was renewed. At this 
time, twenty-five years after the peace of Westphalia, the Empire 
was virtually a confederation of independent princes, . and it 
was very difficult for its head to conduct any war with vigour 
and success, some of its members being in alliance with the 
enemy and others being , only lukewarm in their support of the 
imperial interests. Thus this struggle, which lasted until the 
end of 1678, was on the whole unfavourable to Germany, and 
the advantages of the treaty of Nijmwegen (February 1679) 
were with France. 

Almost immediately after the conclusion of peace Louis 
renewed his aggressions on the German frontier. Engaged in 
a serious struggle with Turkey, the emperor was again slow to 
move, and although he joined a league against France in 1682 
he was glad to make a truce at Regensburg two years later. 
In 1686 the league of Augsburg was formed by the emperor 
and the imperial princes, to preserve the terms of the treaties 
of Westphalia and of Nijmwegen. The whole European position 
was now bound up with events in England* and, the tension 
lasted until 1688, when William of Ofange won the English 
crown and Louis invaded Germany. In May 1689 the grand 
alliance was formed, including the emperor, the kings of England, 
Spain and Denmark, the elector of Brandenburg and others, 
and a fierce struggle against France was waged throughout 
almost the whole of western Europe. In general the. several 
campaigns were favourable to the allies, and in September 
1697 England and Holland made peace with Louis at Ryswick. 
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To this treaty Leopold refused to assent, as he considered that 
his allies had somewhat neglected his interests, but in the follow- 
ing month he came to terms and a number of places were trans- 
ferred from France to Germany. The peace with France lasted 
for about four years and then Europe was involved in the War 
of the Spanish Succession. The king of Spain, Charles II., was 
a Habsburg by descent and was related by marriage to the 
Austrian branch, while a similar tie bound him to the royal 
house of France; He was feeble and childless, and attempts had 
been made by the European powers to arrange for a peaceable 
division of his extensive kingdom. Leopold refused to consent 
to any partition, and when in November 1700 Charles died, 
leaving his crown to Philip, duke of Anjou, a grandson of 
/Louis XIV., all hopes of a peaceable settlement vanished. Under 
the guidance of William III. a powerful league, the grand alliance, 
was formed against France; of this the emperor was a prominent 
member, and in 1703 he transferred his claim on the Spanish 
monarchy to his second son, the archduke Charles. The early 
course of the war was not favourable to the imperialists, but the 
tide of defeat had been rolled back by the great victory of 
Blenheim before Leopold died on the 5th of May 1705. 

In governing his own lands Leopold found his chief difficulties 
in Hungary, where unrest was caused partly by his desire to 
crush Protestantism. A rising was suppressed in 1671 and for 
some years Hungary was treated with great severity. In 1681, 
after another rising, some grievances were removed and a less 
repressive policy was adopted* but this did not deter the Hun- 
garians from revolting again. Espousing the cause of the rebels 
the sultan sent an enormous army into Austria early in 1683; 
this advanced almost unchecked to Vienna, which was besieged 
from July to September; while Leopold took refuge at Passau. 
Realizing the gravity of the situation somewhat tardily, some 
Of the German princes, among them the electors of Saxony and 
Bavaria, led their contingents to the imperial army which was 
commanded by the emperor’s brother-in-law, Charles, duke of 
Lorraine, but the most redoubtable of Leopold’s allies was 
the king of Poland, John Sobieski, who was already dreaded by 
the Turks. On the 12th of September 1683 the allied army 
fell upon the enemy, who was completely routed, and Vienna 
was saved. The imperialists, among whom Prince Eugene of 
Savoy was rapidly becoming prominent, followed up the victory 
with others, notably one near Mohacz in 1687 and another at 
ZenUj, in 1697, and in January 1699 the sultan signed the treaty 
of Karlowitz by which he admitted the sovereign rights of the 
house of Habsburg over nearly the whole of Hungary. Before 
the conclusion of the war, however, Leopold had taken measures 
to strengthen his hold upon this country. In 1687 at the diet 
of Pressburg the constitution was changed, the right of the 
Habsburgs to succeed to the throne without election was 
admitted and the emperor’s elder son Joseph was crowned 
hereditary king of Hungary. 

During this reign some important changes were made in the 
constitution of the Empire. In 1663 the imperial diet entered 
upbn the last stage of its existence, and became a body perman- 
ently in session at Regensburg; in 1692 the duke of Hanover 
was raised to the rank of an elector, becoming the ninth member 
of the electoral college; and in 1 766 Leopold, greatly in need 
of help for the impending war with France, granted the title 
of king of Prussia to the elector of Brandenburg. The net 
result of these and similar changes* was to weaken the authority 
of the emperor over the members of the Empire, and to compel 
him , to rely more and more upon his position as ruler of the 
Austrian archduchies and of Hungary and Bohemia, and Leopold 
was the first who really appears to have realized this altered 
state of affairs and to have acted in accordance therewith. 

The emperor was married three times. His first wife was 
Margdret Theresa (d. 1673), daughter of Philip IV. of Spain; 
his second Claudia Felicitas (d. 1676), the heiress of Tirol; 
and his third Eleanora, a princess of the Palatinate. By his 
first two wives he had no sons, but his third wife bore him two, 
Joseph and Charles* both of whom became emperors. He had 
also four daughters. ' 


Leopold was a man of industry and education, and during his 
later years he showed some political ability. Extremely tenacious 
of his rights, and regarding himself as an absolute sovereign, 
he was also very intolerant and was greatly influenced by the 
Jesuits. In person he was short, but strong and healthy. 
Although he had no inclination for a military life he loved 
exercises in the open air, such as hunting ahd riding; he had 
also a taste for music. 

Leopold’s letters to Marco d’Aviario from 1680 to 1699 were 
edited by O. Klopp and published at Graz in 1888. Other letters 
are founa in the Forties rerum Austriacqrum, Bande 56 and 57 
(Vienna, 1903-1904). See also F. Krones, Handbuch der Geschichte 
Osterreichs . ( Berlin, 1876-1879) ; R. Baumstark, Kdiser Leopold I. 
(1873) ; and A. F. Pribram, Zur Wahl Leopolds 7 . (Vienna, 1888). 

(A.W.H.*) 

LEOPOLD II. (1747-1792), Roman emperor, and grand-duke 
of Tuscany, son of the empress Mariaf Theresa and her husband; 
Francis L, was born in Vienna on the 5th of May 1747. He was 
a third son, and was at first educated for the priesthood, but the 
theological studies to which he was forced to apply himself 
are believed to have influenced his mind in a way unfavourable 
to the Church. On the death of his elder brother Charles in 
1761 it was decided that he should succeed to his father’s grand 
duchy of Tuscany, which was erected into a “ secundogenituf e ” 
or apanage for a second son. This settlement was the condition 
of his marriage on the 5th of August 1764 with Maria Louisa, 
daughter of Charles III. of Spain, and on the death of his father 
Francis I. (13th August 1765) he succeeded to the grand duchy. 
For five years he exercised little more than nominal authority 
under the supervision of counsellors appointed by his mother. 
In 1770 he made a journey to Vienna to secure the removal of 
this vexatious guardianship, and returned to Florence with a 
free hand. During the twenty years which elapsed between 
his return to Florence and the death of his eldest brother 
Joseph II. in 1790 he was employed in reforming the administra- 
tion of his small state. The reformation was carried out by the 
; removal of the ruinous restrictions on industry and personal 
freedom imposed by his predecessors of the house of Medici, and 
left untouched during his father’s life; by the introduction of a 
rational system of taxation; and by the execution of profitable 
public works, such as the drainage of the Val di Chiana. As 
he had no army to maintain, and as he suppressed the small 
naval force kept up by the Medici, the whole of his revenue 
was left free for the improvement of his state. Leopold was 
never popular with his Italian subjects. His disposition was cold 
and retiring. His habits were simple to the verge of sordidness, 
though he could display; splendour on occasion, and he could 
not help offending those of his subjects who had profited by the 
abuses of the Medicean regime. But his steady, consistent and 
intelligent administration, which advanced step by step; making 
the second only when the first had been justified by results, 
brought the grand duchy to a high level of material prosperity. 
His ecclesiastical policy, which disturbed the deeply rooted 
convictions of his people, and brought him into collision with 
the pope, was not successful. He was unable to secularize the 
property of the religious houses, or to put the clergy entirely 
under the control of the lay power. 

During the last few years of his rule in Tuscany Leopold had 
begun to be frightened by the increasing disorders in the German 
and Hungarian dominions of his family, which were the direct 
result of his brother’s headlong methods. He and Joseph II. 
were tenderly attached to one another, and met frequently both 
before and after the death of their mother, while the portrait 
by Pompeo Baltoni in which they appear together shows that 
they bore a strong personal resemblance to one another. But 
it may be said of Leopold, as of Font enelle, that his heart was 
made of brains. He knew that he must succeed his childless 
eldest brother in Austria, and he was unwilling to inherit his 
unpopularity. When, therefore, in 1789 Joseph, who knew 
himself to be dying, asked him to come to Vienna, and become 
co-regent, Leopold coldly evaded the request. He was still 
in Florence when Joseph II. died at Vienna on the 20th of 
February 1790; arid he did not leave his Italian capital till the 
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3rd , of March. . Leopold, during Ms government in ». Tuscany, 
had shown la speculative; tendency to grant his subjects a con- 
stitution. When he succeeded to the Austrian lands he began 
by; making large concessions to the interests offended by his 
brother’s innovations. He recognized the Estates of his different 
dominions as M the pillars of the : monarchy, pacified the 
Hungarians and divided the Belgian insurgents by concessions. 
When these failed to restore order, he marched, troops into the 
country, and re-established at the same; time his own authority, 
and the historic franchises of the Flemings. : Yet he did not 
surrender any part that could be retained of what Maria Theresa 
and Joseph had done to strengthen the hands of the state- He 
continued, for instance, to insist that no papal ; buli could be 
published in his dominions without his consent {placetum regium ) . 
s If Leopold’s;. reign as emperor, and king of. Hungary and 
Bohemia, had been prolonged during years of peace, it is probable 
that he would have repeated his successes as a reforming ruler 
in Tuscany on a far larger scale; But he lived for barely two 
years, and during that period he was hard pressed by peril from 
West and east alike. The growing revolutionary disorders in 
France; endangered the life Of his sister. Marie Antoinette, the 
queen of Louis XVI;, and also threatened his ;own dominions 
with the spread of a subversive agitation. His sister sent him 
passionate appeals for help, and he was pestered by the royalist 
emigrants, who were- intriguing both to bring about an armed 
intervention in France, and against Louis: XVI. From the east 
he; was threatened by the aggressive ambition of Catherine IL 
of Russia, and by. the unscrupulous policy of Prussia. Catherine 
would have been> delighted to see Austria* and Prussia embark 
On a crusade in the cause of kings against the Revolution. While 
they were busy beyond the Rhine, she would have annexed what 
remained of Poland, and would have made conquests in Turkey. 
Leopold II. had no difficulty in seeing through the rather trans- 
parent cunning of the Russian empress, and he refused tp be 
misled. To his sister he gave good advice and promises of help 
if , she and her husband could escape from Paris. The emigrants 
who followed: him pertinaciously were refused audience, or when 
they forced themselves on him were peremptorily 1 denied all 
help. Leopold was too purely a -politician not to be secretly 
pleased: at the ; destruction of the power of France and of her 
influence in Europe by her internal disorders. Within six 
weeks of his accession he displayed his contempt for her weakness 
by practically tearing up the, treaty of alliance made by Maria 
Theresa in 1756 and opening negotiations with England to impose 
a check on Russia and Prussia. He was able to put pressure 
On: England by threatening to cede his part of the Low Countries 
to: France, and then, when secure of English support, he was in a 
position to baffle the intrigues; of Prussia. A personal appeal to 
Frederick ; William II. led to a conference between them at 
Reichenbach in July 1 790, and to an arrangement which was in fact 
a defeat for Prussia . Leopold’s coronation as king of Hungary on 
the 15th of November 1790, was preceded by a settlement with the 
diet in which he recognized the dominant position of the Magyars, 
He had already ; made * an eight months’ truce with , the ; Turks 
in September, which prepared the way for the termination of 
the war begun by Joseph II. the peace of Sistova being; signed 
in August 1791. , The pacification of his eastern dominions 
left Leopold free to re-establish order in Belgium and to confirm 
friendly relations with England and Holland. 

.i During 1791 the? emperor continued to be increasingly pre- 
occupied with the affairs of France. In January* he had to 
dismiss the count of Artois, afterwards Charles X., king of France, 
in a very peremptory way. His: good sense was revolted by the 
folly of the French emigrants, and he did his utmost to avoid 
being entangled ; in the affairs of that country; The insults 
inflicted on Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, however, at the 
time of their attempted flight to Varennes; in June,! stirred his 
indignation, and he made a general appeal; to the sovereigns 
of Europe to take common measures in view of events] [which 
• ■ Immediately compromised the honour of all sovereigns, and 
the: 'security of/ all governments.” > Yet he was? /most directly 
interested in the - conference at : Sistova, which in June led to a 


final peace with Turkey. On-the 25th < of August he met the 
king of Prussia at Pillnitz, near Dresden ind they drew? up a 
declaration of their readiness to intervene in France if and when 
their assistance was called for by the other powers. The declara- 
tion was a mere formality, for, as Leopold knew, neither Russia 
nor England was prepared to act, and he endeavoured fO gUard 
against the use which he foresaw the emigrants would endeavbur 
to make of it. ? In ' face of the agitation caused' by the : Pillnitz 
declaration in France, the intrigues of the emigrants; and the 
attacks made- by the French revolutionists on the rights of the 
German princes in Alsace, Leopold continued to hope that 
intervention might not be required. When Louis XVI. swore 
to observe the constitution of September 1 791 , the * emperor 
professed to think that a settlement had been reached in France. 
The attacks on the rights of the German princes on the left 
bank of the Rhine; and the increasing violence of the parties 
in Paris which were agitating to bring about war, soon, showed; 
however, that tMs hope was vain. Leopold met the threatening 
language of the revolutionists with dignity and temper. His 
sudden death on the 1st of March 1792 was an: irreparable loss 
to Austria. • : • •• 

Leopold had sixteen children, the eldest of his eight sons 
being his successor; the emperor Francis II. Some of his other 
sons 1 were prominent personages in their day. Among them were : 
Ferdinand III., grand duke of Tuscany; the archduke Charles, 
a celebrated soldier; the archduke John, also a soldier; the 
archduke Joseph, palatine of; Hungary; and the archduke 
Rainer, viceroy; of Lo'mbardy-Veiietia. ’ 

Several volumes containing the eniperor’s correspondence have 
been published 1 . Among these are : Joseph ' II. und Leopold von 
Toskana. I hr Briefwechsel 1781-17QO (Vienna, 1872), and Marie 
Antoinette , Joseph II. und Leopold. 17 . I hr Briefwechsel (Vienna, 
1866), both edited by A. Ritter von Arneth ; Joseph II., Leopold II. 
und Kauhitz. " IW Briefwechsel (Vienna, 1 873) ; and Leopold II., 
Franz II. und Catharina, Ihre Corresponded nebst einer Einleitung: 
Zur Geschichte der Politik Leopolds II. (Leipzig, 1874), both edited 
by A. Beer; and Leopold IT und Mfirie Christine ti I}ir Briefwechsel 
if 81-1762, edited by A, Wolf (Vienna, 1867). See also H. von 
Sybel, Uber die Regierung Kaiser Leopolds II. (Munich, 1 860) ; 
A. Schultze, Kaiser Leopold II. und die franzdSische Revolution 
(Leipzig, 1899) ; and A. Wolf and H. von Zwredeneck-Sudenhorst, 
Osterreich unter Maria Theresa, Joseph II. und Leopold II. (Berlin, 
I882-I884). . 

LEOPOLD I, (1790-1865), king of the Belgians, fourth son 
of Francis, duke of Saxe^Coburg-Saalfeld, and uncle of Queen 
Victoria of England, was born at Coburg on the 1 8th of December 
1790. At the age , of eighteen he entered the military service 
of Russia, and accompanied the emperor Alexander to Erfurt 
as a member of hisi staff. He was required by Napoleon to quit 
the Russian army,, and spent some years in travelling; In 1813 
he accepted from the emperor Alexander the post of a cavalry- 
general in the army of invasion, and he took part in the whole 
of the campaign of that and the following year, distinguishing 
himself - in the battles of Leipzig, Ltitzen arid Bautzen. He 
entered Paris with the allied sovereigns, and adcompariied them 
to England. He married in , May 1816 Charlotte, only child 
of George, prince regent, afterwards, George IV., heiress-pre- 
sumptive to the British throne, and was created duke of Eendal 
in the British peerage and given an annuity of .£50,000. The 
death of the princess in the following i year , was a heavy blow 
to his hopes, but he continued to reside in England. In 1830 
he declined the offer of the crbwn of Greece, owing to the refusal 
of the powers to grant conditions ! which he considered essential 
to the welfare of the new kingdom, but was in the following year 
elected king of the: Belgians. (4th June 1831). After some 
hesitation he accepted the crown, , having previously ascertained 
that he would have the. support of the great powers on entering 
upon his difficult ; task, arid on the 1 2th; of, J uly he made ' his 
entry into Brussels and took the path to observe the [constitution. 
During the first eight years of. his reign- he was confronted with 
the resolute , hostility of ; Ring, William; I . of Holland, and it was 
not until . 1839 that the differences between < the two states, 
which 1 until 1839 had formed the kingdom of the Netherlands, 
were finally settled at the conference of London .by the treaty 
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of the 1 24: Articles^ (see Belgium); ; From? this- date 'until his 
death; King Leopold spentallhisenergies in the wise administra- 
tion of ' the affairs of the tiewly formed kingdom, which may be 
said to owe in aiafgemeasureitsfirstTonsolidationand constant 
prosperity to the’ Care and skill '• of his discreet and fatherly 
government. In 1 848 the throne of Belgium stood unshaken 
aihidSt the revolutions which marked that year in almost every 
European country, On the 8th of August 183 2 Leopold married, 
as his second wife, Louise of Orleans, daughter of Louis Philippe, 
king - of the French. Queen Louise- endeared herself to the 
Belgian people, and her death in 1850 was felt as a national loss; 
This- uriion produced two sons and one daughter— Ki ) Leopold, 
afterwards king of the Belgians; (b) Philip, count of Flanders; 
(3) Marie Charlotte, who married Maximilian of Austria, the 
unfortunate emperor of Mexico. Leopold I. - died at Laeken 
Oii theToth of December 186$. He Was a most cultured than and 
a gf eat reader, and did his utmost during his reign to encourage 
art, science ahd education. His judgment was universally 
respected by contemporary sovereigns and statesmen, and he 
was frequently spoken of as the Nestor of Europe ” (see also 
Victoria, Queen). 

; See TH. Juste, Leopold I er , roidesBelges d'apres desdoc. in$d. if 93- 
1865 (2 vols., Brussels, 1868), arid Fondateurs d,e la moriafohfo 
Beige (22 vols., Brussels, 1 878-1886) ; J . J . Thonissen, La Belgiqke 
sous lerkgtiede Leopold If (LOuVriin, >1862.). 

LEOPOLD II. [Leopold Louis Philippe Marie Victor] 
(1835-1909) , king of : the Belgians, son of the preceding, was born 
at ; B russets bn the 9th of April 7 83 5 . In' 1846. he . was. created 
duke of Brabant and appointed a sub-lieutenant in the army, 
in which he served until his accession, by which time he had 
reached the rank of lieutenant-general. On attaining his 
majority he Was made a member Of the Senate, in whose proceed- 
ings he took a lively interest, especially in ! matters concerning 
the development of B elgium and its trade. On ' the 2 2nd of 
August 1853 Leopold ■ married Marie Henrietta (1836-1902), 
daughter of the archduke Joseph of Austria, palatine of Hungary , 
by his wife Marie Dorothea, dUchesb of WUrttemberg. ‘ This 
princess, who was a great-granddaughter* of the empress' Maria 
Theresa, and a great-niece of Marie Antoinette, endeared herself 
to the people by her 5 elevated i character ! and indefatigable 
benevolence, while her beauty gained' for her the sobriquet- of 
“ The Rose of Brabant • • ; • 'she Was also an accomplished : artist 
and musician j and a fine horsewoman. : Between • the years 
1854 and 1865 Leopold travelled much abroad, Visiting India 
and China as well as Egypt and the countries' on the Mediter- 
ranean coast of Africa. On the ! ioth of December 1865 he 
succeeded his father. On the 28th of January 1869 he Ib^t his 
only son, Leopold (b; ^'859)1 duklO of Haittaut. The king’s 
Brother Philip, count of Flafiders (183 7-1665), then became 
heir to the throne ; : arid on his- ' death his son Albert (b> 1 1^875) 
became heir-presumptive. During the 'Franco^PrUsSirin * War 
( 1 870-18 7 1 ) the king of 1 the Belgians preserved neutrality in 
a ■> period of unusual difficulty rind danger. B ut the most notable 
event in Leopold’s career was the foundation of the Congo Free 
State (#.v.). While still duke ; of Brabant he had been the first 
to Call the Attention of the Belgians to the need of enlarging 
their Horizon beyond sea, and aftrir his accession to the throne 
he gave the first impulse towards; the development of this idea 
by founding * in 1876 the Association Internationale Africaine: 
He enlisted the services Of H. M; Stanley^ who visited Brussels 
in 1878 after exploring the Congo Mver,^arid returned in 1879 
to the Congo as agent of the Cormtt d- 'EtUdes du Haul Congo, 
soon afterwards reorganized as the ' “ International Association 
of the Congo. ” This association- Was, in- 1 884- 1 885, recognized 
by the powers as a sovereign state under the name of the Eiat 
Ind&pendarit ] du Congo. Leopold's’ exploitation Of this Vast 
territory; ; which he administered autocratically, and in Which 
he asSocirited himself personally with various financial schemes, 
was understood to bring hith an enormous fortune; it was 
the subject of acutely hostile 5 criticism, to a large extent sub- 
stantiated 1 by the report of a commission Of inquiry instituted 
by the king himself in 1904, and followed in 1908 by the annexa?. 
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tion of The state' to Belgium (see Congo Free State : Hwtoty\j.> 
In- 1880 Leopold Sought an interview with General' C. G. Gordori 
and obtained his promise, subject to the approval of the British 
government, to enter the Belgian service on the. Congo, Three 
years later Leopold claimed fulfilment of the promise, - and 
Gordon was Wborit to proceed to the f Congo - when the British 
government required his services for the Sudan. On the 15th 
of November 1902 King Leopold's life Was attempted iri Brussels 
by an Italian anarchist named Rubino. Queen Marie Henrietta 
died at Spa on the 19th of September of the same year; Besides 
the son already mentioned she had borne i to Leopold; > three 
daugh t ers-^Louise Marie Amelie (b. 1858), who in 1875 married 
Philip of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha;; rind Was divorced? in 1906; 
Stephanie (b. 1-864;); who married? Rudolph; crown* prince udf 
Austria, in r 188 r, and after his death 5 ih ! x 889 married, against 
her father’s wishes, Elemer, Count Lonyay, in 1900; and 
Clementine (b. 1872)- At the tifn-e of the queen’s deathbah 
unseemly incident ; was occasioned by Leopold’s refusal ito see 
his daughter Stephanie, who in consequence was not present at 
her mother’s* funeral. The disagreeable impression on the public 
mind thus created was deepened by an unfortunate litigation^ 
lasting' for two years (1904-1906), over the deceased xqiieen’s 
Will, in which the creditors of the princess Louise; together? 
with princess Stephanie (Countess Lonyay), claimed that under 
the Belgian law the queen's estate* was entitled to half *of her; 
husband's property. This 1 claim was disallowed by the Belgian' 
courts' The king died at Laeken; neat Brussels; on the 17 thu 
of December T 909S On the 23rd of that month his nephew 
took the Oath to observe the constitution, assuming The title-of 
Albert I. King Leopold was personally a man* of consider able 
attainments’ and much strength of character but he was* a 
notoriously dissolute monarch, who even to The last offended 
decent Opinion by his indulgences at Paris and on the > Riviera. 
The wealth he amassed from the Congo; he- spent, ? no» doubt; 
royally not only in this way but also on publib Improvements 
in Belgium; hut he had a hard heart towards the natives of 
his distant possession. ^ ; 

LEOPOLD II. ( 1797-1870); of Habsburg-Lorraine, grand-duke 
of Tuscany, was born on the 3rd of October 1797, thesbft of the 
grand ^duke Ferdinand III., whom he succeeded in 1824. -During 
the first twenty years ; of his reign he deVoted himself tty The 
internal development of the state. His was the mildest 'and least 
reactionary of all the Italian despotisms of the day; rind although 
always subject to Austrian influence he refused to? adopt The* 
Austrian methods of government, allowed a fair measure of 
liberty to the press, and permitted many political exiles from 
other' states to dwell in Tuscany undisturbed. But whbn inthri 
early ’forties a feeling of unrest spread throughout' Italy; even in ' 
Tuscahy demands for a constitution and other political reforms 
were advanced ; in 1845-1846 riots broke out in various pafts of 
the country, and Leopold granted a number of - administrative’ 
reforms. But Austrian influence prevented* him ' from gbirfj* 
further, even Had ; he Wished to do -so.’ The election of 'Pope PiUs; 
IX. gave fresh impulse to the Liberal mdvement; rind on; fthe 
4th of September 1847 Leopold instituted the National Gurird-^- 
a first step towards the constitution; shortly after the marchese 
GOsimo Ridoifi was appointed prinie minister.- The granting of 
the Neapolitan and Piedmontese constitutions was followed 
( 1 7th F ebruary 1 848) by that of Tuscany, drawn up by Giilo 
Cappbni. : The revolution in Milan and Vienna aroused a fbver 
of' patriotic 1 enthusiasm in Tuscany, where war against Austria 
was demanded ; Leopold, giving way to popular* pressure;? Sent 
a force of regulars and volunteers to co-operate with Piedmont 
in the Lombard campaign. His speech oil their departure was 
uncompromisingly Italian and Liberal. “ Soldiers/’ he said, 
the holy cause Of Italian freedom is being decided to-day on the 
fields of Lombardy. Already the citizens of Milan have purchased 
their liberty with their blood and with a heroism of which history 
offers few examples. . . . Honour to the arms of Italy I Long 
live Italian 1 independence ! ” ’ The Tuscan contingent * fought 
bravely, if Unsuccessfully, at Curtritone and Montanara. On the 
26th of jhne the first Tuscan parliament assdnibledy hut -the 
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disturbances consequent on the failure of the campaign in 
Lombardy led to the resignation of the Ridolfi ministry, which 
was succeeded by that of Gino Capponi. The riots continued, 
especially at Leghorn, which was a prey to actual civil war, and 
the democratic party of which F. D. Guerrazzi and G. Montanelli 
were leading lights became every day more influential. Gapponi 
resigned, and Leopold reluctantly agreed to a Montanelli- 
Guerrazzi ministry, which in its turn had to fight against the 
extreme republican party. New elections in the autumn of 
1848 returned a constitutional majority, but it ended by voting 
in favour of a constituent assembly. There was talk of instituting 
a central Italian kingdom with Leopold as king, to form part of 
a larger Italian federation, but in the meanwhile the grand-duke, 
alarmed at the revolutionary and republican agitations in 
Tuscany and encouraged by the success of the Austrian arms, 
was, according to Montanelli, negotiating with Field-Marshal 
Radetzky and with Pius IX., who had now abandoned his 
Liberal tendencies, and fled to Gaeta. Leopold had left Florence 
for Siena, and eventually for Porto S. Stefano, leaving a letter 
to Guerrazzi in which, on account of a protest from the pope, 
he declared that he could not agree to the proposed constituent 
assembly; The utmost confusion prevailed in Florence and other 
parts of Tuscany. On the 9th of February 1849 the republic 
was proclaimed, largely as a result of Mazzini’s exhortations, 
and on the 18th Leopold sailed for Gaeta. A third parliament 
was elected and Guerrazzi appointed dictator. But there was 
great discontent, and the defeat of Charles Albert at Novara 
caused consternation among the Liberals. The majority, while 
fearing an Austrian invasion, desired the return of the grand-duke 
who had never been unpopular, and in April 1849 the municipal 
council usurped the powers of the assembly and invited him to 
feturn, “ to save us by means of the restoration of the constitu- 
tional monarchy surrounded by popular institutions, from the 
shame and ruin of a foreign invasion.” Leopold accepted, 
although he said nothing about the foreign invasion, and on the 
1st of May sent Count Luigi Serristori to Tuscany with full 
powers. But at the same time the Austrians occupied Lucca 
and Leghorn, and although Leopold simulated surprise at their 
action it has since been proved, as the Austrian general d’Aspre 
declared at the time, that Austrian intervention was due to the 
request of the grand-duke. On the 24th of May the latter 
appointed G. Baldasseroni prime minister, on the 25th the 
Austrians entered Florence and on the 28th of July Leopold 
himself returned. In April 1850 he concluded a treaty with 
Austria sanctioning the continuation for an indefinite period of 
the Austrian occupation with 10,000 men; in September he 
dismissed parliament, and the following year established a 
concordat with the Church of a very clerical character. He 
feebly asked Austria if he might maintain the constitution, and 
the Austrian premier, Prince Schwarzenberg, advised him to 
consult the pope, the king of Naples and the dukes of Parma and 
tylodena. On their advice he formally revoked the constitution 
(1852). Political trials were held, Guerrazzi and many others 
being condemned to long terms of imprisonment, and although 
in 1855 the Austrian troops left Tuscany, Leopold’s popularity 
was gone. A part of the Liberals, however, still believed in the 
possibility of a constitutional grand-duke who could be induced 
for a second time to join Piedmont in a war against Austria, 
whereas the popular party headed by Fi Bartolommei and 
G. Dolfi realized that only by the expulsion of Leopold could the 
national aspirations be realized. When in 1859 France and 
Piedmont made war on Austria, Leopold’s government failed to 
prevent numbers of young Tuscan volunteers from joining the 
F ranco-Piedmontese forces. Finally an agreement was arrived 
at between the aristocratic constitutionalists and the popular 
party, as a result of which the grand-duke’s participation in the 
war was formally demanded. Leopold at first gave way, and 
entrusted Don Neri Corsini with the formation of a ministry. 
The popular demands presented by Corsini were for the abdica- 
tion of Leopold in favour of his son, an alliance with Piedmont 
and the reorganization of Tuscany in accordance with the 
eventual and definite reorganization of Italy. Leopold hesitated 
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and finally rejected the proposals as derogatory . to his dignity* 
On the 27 th of April there was great excitement in Florence, 
Italian colours appeared everywhere, but order was maintained, 
and the grand-duke and his family departed for Bologna un- 
disturbed, Thus the revolution was accomplished without a 
drop of blood being shed, and after a period of provisional govern- 
ment Tuscany was incorporated in the kingdom of Italy; On the 
21st of July Leopold abdicated in favour of his son Ferdinand IV.* 
who never reigned, but issued a protest from Dresden (26th 
March i860). He spent his last years in Austria, and died in 
Rome on the 29th of January 1870. 

Leopold of Tuscany was a well-meaning, not unkindly man, 
and fonder of his subjects than were the other Italian despots', 
but he was weak, and too closely bound by family ties and 
Habsburg traditions ever to become a real Liberal. Had he not 
joined the conclave of autocrats at Gaeta, and, above all, , had he 
not summoned Austrian assistance while denying that, he had 
done so, in 1849, he might yet have preserved his throne, and 
even changed the whole course of Italian history. At the same 
time his rule, if not harsh, was enervating and demoralizing. 

See G. Baldasseroni, Leopoldo II (Florence, 1871), useful but 
reactionary in tendency, the author having been Leopold’s minister, 
G. Montanelli, Memorie sulV Italia (Turin, 1853); F. D. Guerrazzi, 
Memorie (Leghorn. 1848); Zobi, Storia civile della Toscana , vols. 
iv.-v. (Florence, 1850-1852) ; A. von Reumont, Geschichte Toscanas 
(2 vols., Gotha, 1876-1877); M. Bartolommei-Gioli, II Rivolgimenlo 
Toscano e Vazione popolare (Florence, 1905) ; C. Tivaroni, 1/ Italia 
durante il dominio Austriaco , vol. i, (Turin, 1892), and V Italia degli 
Italiani , vol. i. (Turin, 1895). See also Ricasoli; Bartolommei; 
Capponi, Gino; &c. (L. V.*) 

LEOPOLD II., a lake of Central Africa in the basin of the 
Kasai affluent of the Congo, cut by 2° S.' and 18 0 10' E. It has 
a length N. to S. of about 75 m., is 30 m. across at its northern 
end, tapering towards its southern end. Numerous bays and 
gulfs render its outline highly irregular. Its shores are flat and 
marshy, the lake being (in all probability) simply the lowest part 
of a vast lake which existed here before the Kasai system breached 
the barrier— at Kwa mouth — separating it from the Congo. The 
lake is fed by the Lokoro (about 300 m. long) and smaller streams 
from the east. Its northern and western affluents are com- 
paratively unimportant. It discharges its waters (at its southern 
end) into the Mfini, which is in reality the lower course of the 
Lukenye. The lake is gradually diminishing in area; in the 
rainy season it overflows its banks. The surrounding country 
is very flat and densely wooded. 

See Kasai? and articles and maps in Le Mouvement geog., speci- 
ally vol. xiv., No. 29 (1897) and vol. xxiv., No. 38 (1907). 

LEOTYCHIDES, Spartan king, of the Eurypontid family, 
was descended from Theopompus through his younger son 
Anaxandridas (Herod, viii. 131), and in 491 b.C. succeeded 
Demaratus (g.w,), whose title to the throne he had with Cleomenes’ 
aid successfully challenged. He took part in Cleomenes’ second 
expedition to Aegina, on which ten hostages were seized and 
handed over to the Athenians for safe custody: for this he 
narrowly escaped being surrendered to the Aeginetans after 
Cleomenes’ death. In the spring of 479 we find him in command 
of the Greek fleet of no ships, first at Aegina and afterwards 
at Delos. In August he attacked the Persian position at Mycale 
on the coast of Asia Minor opposite Samos, inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the land-army, and annihilated the fleet which was 
drawn up on the shore. Soon afterwards he sailed home with 
the Peloponnesians, leaving the Athenians to prosecute the siege 
of Sestos. In 476 he led an army to Thessaly to punish the 
Aleuadae of Larisa for the aid they had rendered to the Persians 
and to strengthen Spartan influence in northern Greece. After 
a series of successful engagements he accepted a bribe from the 
enemy to withdraw. For this he was brought to trial at Sparta, 
and to save his life fled to the temple of Athena Alea at Tegea, 
Sentence of exile was passed, his house was razed and his grand- 
son Archidamus II. ascended the throne (Herod, vi. 65-87, 
ix. 90-114; Thucydides i. 89; Pausanias iii. 4. 3. 7. 9-10; 
Plutarch, De malignitate Herodoti } 21, p. 859 d; Diodorus xl 

34-37).. . ■ ’ , 
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According to Diodorus (xi. 48) Leoty chides reigned twenty -two, 
his successor Archidamus forty-two years. The total duration of 
the two reigns, sixty-four years, we know to be correct, for Leoty- 
chides came to the throne in 491 and Archidamus (q.v.) died in 427. 
On this basis, then, Leotychides’s exile would fall, in 469 and the 
Thessalian expedition in that or the preceding year (so E. Meyer, 
Geschichte, des Altertums , iii. § 287). But Diodorus is not consistent 
with himself;. he attributes (xi. 48) Leotychides’s death to the year 
4767-475 and he records (xii. 35) Archidamus’s death in 434-433, 
though he introduces him in the following years at the head of the 
Peloponnesian army (xii. 42, 47, 52). Further, he says expressly 
that Leotychides kreXevTyaev ap£as <krrj et/cocri nal dvo, he. he lived 
twenty-two years after his accession. The twenty-two years, then, 
may include the time which elapsed between his exile and his death. 
In that case Leotychides died in 469, and 476-475 may be the year 
in which his reign, though not his life, ended. This date seems, 
froth what we know of the political situation in general, to be more 
probable than the later one for the Thessalian campaign. 

G. Busolt, Griech . Geschichte , iii. 83, note; J. B.. Bury, History 
of Greece, p. 326; G, Grote, History of Greece, new edition 1 888, iv. 
349, note ; also abridged edition 1907, p. 273, note 3. Beloch’s view 
( Griech . Geschichte^ i. 455, note 2) that the expedition took place in 
476^ the trial and flight in 469, is not generally accepted. (M. NUT.) 

LEOVIGILD, or Lowenheld (d. 586) , king of the Visigoths, 
became king in 568 after the short period of anarchy which 
followed the death of King Athanagild, Whose widow; Goisvintha, 
he married. At first he ruled that part of the Visigothic kingdom 
which lay to the south of the Pyrenees, his brother Liuva or 
Leova governing the small part to the north of these mountains; 
but in 572 Liuva died and Leovigild became sole king. At this 
time the Visigoths who settled in Spain early in the 5th century 
were menaced by two powerful enemies, the Suevi who had a 
small kingdom in the north-West . of the peninsula, and the 
Byzantines who had answered Athanagild’s appeal for help by 
taking possession of a stretch Of country in the south-east. 
Their kingdom, too, was divided and weakened by the fierce 
hostility between the orthodox Christians and those who pro- 
fessed Arianism. Internal and external dangers alike, howeVer, 
failed to daunt Leovigild, who may fairly be called the restorer of 
the Visigothic kingdom. He turned first against the Byzantines; 
Who Were defeated several times ; he took ' Cordova and 
chastised the Suevi; and then by stern measures he destroyed 
the power of those unruly and rebellious chieftains who had 
reduced former kings to the position of ciphers. The chronicler 
tells how, having given peace to his people, he, first of the Visi- 
gothic sovereigns, assumed the attire of a king and made Toledo 
his capital. He strengthened the position of his fafniiy and 
provided for the security of his kingdom by associating his two 
sons, Recared and Hermenegild, with himself in the kingly office 
and placing parts of the land under their rule. Leovigild him- 
self was an Arian, being the last of the Visigothic kings to hold 
that creed; blit he was not a bitter foe of the orthodox Christians, 
although he was obliged to punish them when they conspired 
against him with his external enemies. His son Hermenegild, 
however, was converted to the orthodox faith through the 
influence of his Frankish wife, Ingunclis, daughter of King 
Sigebert I., and of Leander, metropolitan of Seville. Allying 
himself with the Byzantines and other enemies of the Visigoths, 
and supported by most of the orthodox Christians he headed 
a formidable insurrection. The struggle was fierce; but at 
length, employing persuasion as well as force, the old king 
triumphed. Hermenegild was captured; he refused to give 
up his faith and in March or April 585 he was executed. He was 
canonized at the request of Philip II., king of Spain, by Pope 
Sixtus V. About this time Leovigild put an end to the kingdom 
of the Suevi. During his last years, he was ' engaged in a war 
with the Franks. He died at Toledo on the 21st of April 586 and 
was succeeded by his son Recared. 

LEPANTO , 1 BATTLE OF, fought on the 7th of October 1571. 
The conquest of Cyprus by the Turks,, and their aggressions on 
the Christian powers, frightened the states of the Mediterranean 
into forming a holy league for their common defence. The main 
promoter of the league was Pope Pius V., but the bulk of the 
forces was supplied by the republic of Venice and Philip II. of 
Spain, who was peculiarly interested in checking the Turks 
1 For Lepanto see Naupactus. 
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both because of the Moorish element in the population of Spain, 
and because he was also sovereign of Naples and Sicily. In 
compliment to King Philip, the general command of the league’s 
fleet was given to his natural brother, Don John of Austria. 
It included, however, only twenty-four Spanish ships. The 
great majority of the two hundred galleys anff eight galeasses, 
of which the fleet was composed, came from Venice, under the 
command of the proveditore Barbarigo; from Genoa, which 
was in close alliance with Spain, under Gianandrea Doria; 
and from the Pope whose squadron was commanded by Marc 
Antonio Colonna. The Sicilian and Neapolitan contingents 
were commanded by the marquess of Santa Cruz, and Cardona, 
Spanish officers. Eight thousand Spanish soldiers were em- 
barked. The allied fleet was collected slowly at Messina, from 
whence it advanced by the passage between Ithaca and Cephalonia 
to Cape Marathia near Dragonera. The Turkish fleet which had 
come up from Cyprus and Crete anchored in the Gulf of Patras* 
It consisted in all of 273 galleys which were of lighter build than 
the Christians V and less well supplied with cannon or small arms. 
The Turks still relied mainly on the bow and arrow. Ali, the 
capitan pasha, was commander-in-chief, and he had with him 
Chulouk Bey of Alexandria, commonly called Scirocco, and Uluch 
Ali, d by of Algiers. On the 7th of October the Christian fleet 
advanced to the neighbourhood of Cape Scropha. It was 
formed in the traditional order of the galleys^— a long line abreast, 
subdivided into the centre or “ battle ” commanded by Don 
John in person, the left wing under the proveditore Barbarigo, 
and the right under Gianandrea Doria. But a reserve squadron 
was placed behind the centre under the marquess of Santa Cruz, 
and the eight lumbering galeasses were stationed at intervals in 
front of the line to break the formation of the Turks. The 
capitan pasha left his anchorage in the Gulf of Patras with his 
fleet in a single line, without reserve or advance-guard. He was 
himself in the centre, with Scirocco on his right and Uluch Ali 
on his left. The two fleets met south of Cape Scropha, both drawn 
up from north to south, the land being close to the left flank of 
the Christians, and the right of the Turks. To the lfeft of the 
Turks and the right of the Christians, there Was open sea. Ali 
Pasha’s greater numbers enabled him to outflank his enemy. 
The Turks charged through the intervals between the galeasses, 
which proved to be of no value. On their right Scirocco out- 
flanked the Venetians of Barbarigo, but the better build of the 
galleys of Saint Mark and the admirable discipline of their 
crews gave them the victory. The Turks were almost all sunk 
or driven on shore. Scirocco and Barbarigo both lost their lives. 
On the centre Don John and the capitan pasha met prow to prow 
^-the Christians reserving the fire of their bow guns (called di 
cursia) till the moment of impact, and then boarding: Ali Pasha 
was slain and his galley taken. Everywhere on the centre the 
Christians gained the upper hand, but their victory was almost 
turned into a defeat by the mistaken manoeuvres of Doria. 
In fear lest he should be outflanked by Uluch Ali, he stood 
out to sea, leaving a gap between himself and the centre. The 
dey of Algiers, who saw the opening, reversed the order of his 
squadron, and fell on the right of the centre. The galleys Of the 
Order of Malta, which were stationed at this point, suffered 
severely, and their flagship was taken with great slaughter. 
A disaster was averted by the marquess of Santa Cruz, who 
brought up the reserve. Uluch Ali then retreated with sail and 
oar, bringing most of his division off in good order. 

The loss of life in the battle was enormous, being put at 
20,000 for the Turks and 8000 for the Christians. The battle of 
Lepanto was of immense political importance. It gave the naval 
power of the Turks a blow from which it never recovered, 
and put a stop to their aggression in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
Historically the battle is interesting because it was the last 
example of an encounter On a great scale between fleets of galleys 
and also because it was the last crusade. The Christian powers 
of the Mediterranean did really combine to avert the ruin of 
Christendom. Hardly a noble house of Spain or Itajy was not 
represented in the fleet, and the princes headed the boarders. 
Volunteers came from all parts of Europe, and it is said that 
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Among them Sir Richard Grenville,;. Afterwards famous for 
his fight in the ‘VReyenge ” off Fiores im the Azores. , Cervantes 
was undoubtedly present, and had his left hand shattered by a 
Turkish bullet. • •*; 

. For full: accounts of the battle, with copious references, fo authotf 
ities and to ancient controversies , mostly arising out of the conduct 
of’ Doria, see Sir W: Stirling MaxWell, Don John of Austria ’ (1883); 
and Jurieh de la Graviere^ La Guerre de Chypre et la bataille de 
Lepanto (1888). ‘ (D. H.) 

LE PAUTRE, JgAN (1618-1632), French designer and en- 
graver./ ; He was : apprenticed to a carpenter and builder and 
in addition to foaming mechanical and constructive work 
developed; considerable facility with the pencil. His designs, 
which were : innumerable in quantity and exuberant in fancy, 
consisted mainly; of ceilings, friezes, chimney-pieces, doorways 
and mural decorations; he also devised fire-dogs, sideboards, 
cabinets, console tables, mirrors and other pieces of furniture; 
he. was long: employed at the Gobelins. His work is often ex- 
cessively flamboyant and over-elaborate; he revelled in amorini 
and slvags, arabesques ; and cartouches. His chimney-pieces, 
however, were frequently simple and elegant. His engraved 
plates, almost entirely original, are something like 1500 in number 
and include a portrait of himself. He became a member of the 
academy of Paris in 1677. : * i 

LEPCHA, the name of the aboriginal inhabitants of Sikkim 
(q.v .). ; A peace-loving people, the Lepchas have been repeatedly 
conquered by surrounding ; hill-tribes, and their ancient patri- 
archal customs are dying out.. . The total number of speakers 
of Lepcha, or Rong, in all India in 1901, was only 19,291. Their 
rich and beautiful language has been preserved from extinction 
by the. efforts of General Mainwafing. and others; but their 
literature was almost entirely destroyed by the Tibetans, and 
their traditions are ; being rapidly forgotten. Once free and 
independent, they .are now the poorest people in Sikkim, and it 
is/ from them that the coolie class is drawn. They are above 
all things woodmen, knowing the ways of beasts and birds, and 
possessing an extensive zoological and botanical nomenclature of 

their OWm . ' ; . ' • ; . 

, ; /See Florence Donaldson, Lepcha : Land , ( 1 900) . < ■ , . . . : : ; ; . 

LB PELETIER (or Lepelletier), PE SAINT-FARGEAU, 
LOUIS MICHEL (1760-1793), French politician, was born on the 
29th pf May 1 760 at Paris, He belonged to a well-known family, 
his great-grandfather, Michel, Robert be, Peletier des Forts, 
count of Saint-Fargeau, having been controller-general of finance. 
He inherited a great fortune, and soon became president of the 
parlement of Paris , and; in 1 789 he was a deputy of the noblesse 
to tlie States-General, At this time he shared the conservative 
viejpys of the majority of his class; but by slow degrees his ideas 
changed/ and. became very advanced. On the 13th of July 
.1789 he demanded, the recall of Keeker, whose, dismissal by the 
kfog had aroused great excitement in Paris; and in the Con- 
stituent Assembly he had moved the abolition of the penalty 
of death, of the galleys and. of branding,; and. the substitution 
of beheading for hanging. This attitude won him great 
popularity, and on the 21st of June 17,90. he was made president 
of the Constituent Assembly.; During; the existence of the 
Legislative Assembly, he was president of the general council 
for the department of the Yonne, and was afterwards elected 
by this department as a deputy to tfie. Convention. Here he 
was in favour of the trial : of Louis XVI.v by the assembly and 
voted for the death of the king. This vote, together with his 
ideas in general, won him the hatred of the royalists, and on the 
2 Pth of January 1793, the. eye of the execution- of the king, he was 
assassinated in the, Palais. Royal at Paris by a member of the 
king’s body-guard. The Convention .honoured Le Peletier by a 
magnificent funeral,, pid.the painter J. L. David represented 
his death in a famous picture, which was later destroyed by his 
daughter. ,, Towards the end of his life,, Le Peletier had interested 
himself in the question of public education; he left fragments 
of a, plan, the ideas contained in which were borrowed in later 
schemes. His assassin fled to Normandy, where, on the point of 
befog r- discovered, he blew , out; his brains. Le Peletier had 
a brother, Felix (1769-1837), well known for his advanced 


ideas. His daughter, : Suzanne Louise, was - adopted by the 

French nation. : ; 

See XEuvres de M. le Peletier de Saint-Fargeau (Brussels, 1826) 
with a life by his brother F£lix; E. Le Blantj “ Le Peletier dd’St* 
F argeau , * et son meurtrier ’ in . the Correspondant review (1 874) ; 
F. Clerembray, Episodes de la Revolution (Rouen, 1891); Brette, 
“ La Ref crime de la legislation universelle, et le plan de Lepelletier 
Salnt-Fargeaii;” in La Resolution franqaise, xlii. (1902); and M. 
Tourneux, Bibliog. de l’ hist, de Paris . . y . (vol. i:, 1890, Nos. 3896- 
3910, and vol. iv., 1906, s,v. Lepeletier). V , 

LBPIDOLITB* or Lithia-Mjca, a mineral pf the mica group 
(see Mica). It is a basic aluminium, potassium and lithium 
fluo-silicate, with the approximate formula KLi [Al(OH,F)2] 
Al(Si0 3 )3. Lithia and fluorine are each present to the extent 
of about 5%; rubidium and caesium are sometimes present 
in small amounts* Distinctly developed mOnoclinic crystals 
or cleavage sheets of large size are Of rare occurrence, the mineral 
being usually found as foaly aggregates, and on this account 
was named lepidolite (from Gr. \eirLs, scale) by M. H. Klaproth 
in 1792. It is usually of a lilac or peach-blossom colour, but is 
sometimes greyish-white, apd has a pearly lustre on the cleavage 
surfaces* The hardness is 2^-4 and , the sp. gr. 2 -8-2 *9, the optic 
axial angle measures 5O°-70°. It is found in pegmatite-veins, 
often in association. with> pink tourmaline (rubellite) and some- 
times intergrown in parallel position with muscovite, Scaly 
masses of considerable extent are found at Rozena near Pystrzitz 
in Moravia and at Pala in San Diego county, California., , The 
material from Rozena has, been known since 1791, and has some- 
times been cut and polished for ornamental purposes: it has a 
pretty colour and spangled appearance and takes a good polish, 
but. is rather soft. At Pala it has been expensively mined for the 
preparation qf lithium and rubidium salts. Other localities 
for the mineral are the island of Uto in Sweden, , and ; Auburn 
and Paris in. Maine, IJ.S.A. ; at Alabashka near Mursinka in the 
Urals large isolated crystals have been found, and from Central 
Australia transparent cleavage sheets of; a fine lilac colour are 
known. , . 

The lithium-iron mica zinnwaldite or lithionite is closely allied 
to lepidolite^ differing from it in containing some ferrous iron 
in addition to the constituents mentioned above. It occurs 
as greyish silvery scales, with hexagonal outlines in the fin^ 
bearing granites of Zinnwald in the Erzgebirge,. Bohemia and s of 
Cornwall. , (L. ( J. S.) 

LEPIDOPTERA (Gr. \mLs, a scale or husk,; and irrepov , a 
wing), a term used in zoological classification for one of the 
largest and best-known orders of the class Hexapoda (q.v.), 
in order, that comprises the insects popularly called butterflies 
and moths. The term was first used by Linnaeus .(1735) in the 
sense still accepted by modern zoologists, and there are few 



After Edwards, Riley and Howard's Insect Life, vol. $ (U.S. Dept. Agr.). 

! Fig. i —e, Crytophasa umpuctata, Donov., Australia, a, Larva; 

c, . pupa, natural size; b, 2nd and 3rd abdominal segments of larva; 

d, cremaster of pupa, magnified- 

groups of . animals as to whose limits and distinguishing: characters 
less Controversy has arisen. : 

Characters., — The name of the order indicates the fact that 
the wings (and other parts of the body), are clothed with flattened 


cutieute strue&ires^thd spiles- (figj ? )— th^t ; may be regarded 
as modified, arthropodaii “ hafe. ” Such scales are pot peculiar 
to the Lepi&optera— they arc found also on many of the ^.ptera, 
on the Psoeidae, a family oiCorrodentia, on some Coleoptera 
(beetles) and on the gnats (Cuhcidae), a family of Diptera. The 
most distinctive structural features of the Lepidopteraare to 
be found ,in the jaws, fhe mandibles are mere vestiges or 
entirely absent; the second maxillae are usually reduced to a 
narrow transverse mentum which bears the scale-covered 
labial palps, between which project the elongate first maxillae, 
grooved on their inner faces, soras to form when apposed a 
tubular proboscis adapted for sucking liquid food. n 
A ll Lepidoptera are hatched as the eruciform soft-bodied 
type of larva (fig. i, a) known as the caterpillar, with biting 
mandibles, three pairs of thoracic legs and With ' a variable 
number (usually five pairs) of abdominal prolegs, which carry 
complete or incomplete circle^, of hooklets. ^ The pupa in a 
single family only is free (i.e. with the appendages free from the 
body), and mandibulate. In?, the, vast majority of the order 
it is more or less obtect ( i.e . v^fta^the appendages fixed to the 
cuticle of the body) and withoutfmandibles (fig. i, c). 

Structure . — The head in the L^dbptera is sub-globular in shape 
with' the compound eyes exceedingly well developed, and with a 
pair of; oqelli or ■ ‘ sipiple eyes? ” of ten present on the vertex. It is 
connected to the thorax by arela,tively broad and membranous 
“ neck.” The feelers are many- join ted, often they are complex, 

the segments bearing 
processes arranged in 
a eombdijke manner 
; and furnished with 

numerous; sensory, 
hairs (fig. i). The 
C complexity of the 

r i feelers is carried f o> 

' ,o its highest develop* 

v . .. men.t in certain male; 

moths chat have a 
wonderful power of 
discoveringtheir 
a females by smell or 

From Riley and Howard, Insect Life, vol. >7 (IT.S1 Dept, some; analogous sense. 
Agr), Of ten pthe feelers are 

Fig. 2 . — a, Feeler of Saturniid Moth (Telea excessively complex 
Polyphemus), b, c, Tips of branches, highly in male moths whose 
magnified. maxillae are so re- 

, ; , , . - , , ) . : duced that : they take 

no food in the imaginal stale. The nature of the jaws has already 
been, briefly [described . : punptiqnal mandibles of peculiar form, 
(fig* 3, A) are present in thd remarkable small mpths f of the genus; 
micropieYyx (or Efiocepkdtd); and there are vestiges of these, jaws 
iit other moths of low type; but the mi Ante structures in the higher 
Lepidoptera that were formerly described -as mandibles , are now 
believed to belong to the labrum, the true mandibles being/perhaps 

represented by rounded prominences, 
not articulated with the head-Capsiile . 
Throughout the order, as a whole, 
the 5 ; jaws are adapted for; sucking 
liquid "food;' and the : suctorial pro^ 
boscis 1 ■ ((often! erroneously tailed a; 
1$ “ tongue-' ? );is formed as ; was shown 
by J. Ci Skvigriy in 1816 by two 
! elongated and flexible outgrowth s ? of 
the ‘ first maxillae, usually regarded 
as representing the outer lobes or 
galeae (fig.- 4, A, B, g). These struc- 
tures are grooved along their inner 
faces and by means of a : series of 
interlocking hair-like bristles can be 
joined together so as to form a 
Aftac A, Waite* (M. Zeifirf. tubular sucfcur (fig. 4, C). At. their 
Natw$;v6[. ig); • , v extremities they are beset with blub- 

p I( f 3 Mandible and hkd sense-organs, whose apparent 
B,, j?t xa^xiHa of Micropteryx faction is that of taste. The pfo- 
(I$riocephala). Magnified. boscis; when in use is stretched out 
„ , a in front of the head and inserted 

h r P' ’ n S * c into the Corolla of a flower or else- 

h r of where, for the 5 absorption of liquid 
c, Lacinia. maxilla. nourishment. When at rest, the 

, , proboscis is tolled up into' a close 

spiral; beneath the head ^nd between the labial palps (fig. 4,. A, p). 
Only in the gehus Micropteryx mefttibn&d above is the lacinia 






able; number of Ldpidopterat take no food ih the imaginal state;! 
in these the maxillae are ^reduced or altogether atrophied. The; 
second maxillae are ihtimately fused together to form the labiunv 
which consists* only 
of a reduced s men- 
tum, bearing some- - 
times vestigial lobes 
and always a pair of 
palps. These have 
two or three seg- 
ments and are 
clothed with- scales. ! 

The form and direc- 
tion of the terminal 
segment of- the labial 
palp afford valuable 
characters in classi- 
fication. 'O r 

In the thorax of 
the Lepidoptera the 
foremost segment or 
pro thorax ; is- very 
small, and not mov* 
able on the meso- 
thorax. In many 
families it carries; a 
pair of small erectile 
plates— the patagia 
-^-which have been 

4 —Arrangement of the myp. 
wings ^ The meSo- : typical, Mqth. Somewhat diagrammatic and 
Si m aff r .E. Burgess; and V. L. Kellogg, 

its scutum- forming Na^xxv. mx,). ta , ..j ,, 

ifiost of the dorsal A, Front view of head. i 

thoracic area 1 and ^ Glypeus. ; 1 - i 

kmalb plates— teg- e, Compound eye. • . ; ? 

u 1 a e — a re of te n my Vestigial mandible. 

present at j the base h 1 Labrtum ; . < .» • . , 1 ; 1 

of the forewings, aa g, Galeae of.ist maxillae. , ; 

m Hyrnemppt eira. p, Labial palp. Magnified, B. [head*: 

The tegillae which b, Base of first maxilla dissected out of; the 
are beset with Ibng fi, V estiigial palp. ; ; ; 

bair-like scales 1 are g, Galea; Further magnified. ; 
o f t e n* conspictibu s: Cy Part ' transverse section showing; how the 
The metathorax is channel (a) of the proboscis is formed 

smaller t h a n t h e by the interlocking of the grooved innen, 

mesothoraX. The faces of the flexible maxillae. ? , i i 

legs are of the typical L Air- tube. /! - 

heXapO’dan form «, Nerve. - . UU,- ) 

with five-sefgmehted rn> Muscle-fibres. Highly magnified. j 
feet; the shins often' ■ ; > # ; y ; /c * 

bear terminal arid median spurs articulated at their bases and the 
entire limbs are clothed With scales. ' h ^ ? 

The wings of the Lepidoptera may he said to dominate the structure 
of ; : the insect ; only; exceptionally, iri certain female <jnoths, are they 
vestigial or absent (fig. 17); ‘The forewing, with its prominent aip^i 
is longer than the 
hiridwing, arid the 
neufation in both 
(see figs. 5 and 6) is 
for* the 1 most part 
lbtigHudi'nal; only a 
few transverse ner- ; 
vuires, which are, in 
fact, branches of the 
median trunk, 
rnarking off a dis j 
eoidal areolet ; or 
“cell” (fig. 5, a). 

The five branches of 
the radial nervure 
(figs., 5, 6, j) (see 
Hexapoda) ate 
usually present in 
the forewing j but 
the hiridwing, iri 
riiost families, has Fig. 5.— Wing- neu rat ion ofaNbtodont 
only a single radial Moth. % Subcostal; 3, radial; 4V itiediarir 
nervure; its anal 5, cubital ; 7, 8, anal nervures. a, Discdidrii 
area is, however, areolet dr ‘ ‘ cell ? ; /, Treniilum. Note that 
ofteri riiore strongly the forewlng has fed branches (i — pf the* 
developed than that radial n^lWure, thd hindwirig one drily. ; The 
of the forewing. The first anal nervufe : (No; 6) ! is absent, 
two wings of a side r *' - 

are usually kept together during flight by a few stout bristlea^-the 
frenulum— (fig. 5, j) projecting from the base of the costa of the 
hind Wing arid fitting bdfleath a riieiribrariovis f old or; a fewthickened 
Sriales-^the redriacUlum-^-on the under surface of the* foreWMk- 5 
In butt erflies therd no * freriulum; . bui a Postal outgrowth ^6f the 
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hindwing subserves the same function. In the most primitive 
moths a small lobate outgrowth— the jugum (fig. 6,-;.)— from the 
dorsum of the forewing is present, but it can be of little service in 
keeping the two wings together. A jugum may be also present on 
the hindwing. The legs, which are generally used for clinging rather 
than for walking, have five-segmented feet and are covered with 
scales. In some families the front pair are reduced and without 
tarsal segments. 

Ten abdominal segments are recognizable in many Lepidoptera, 
but the terminal segments are reduced or modified to form external 

organs of reproduction. In 
the male, according to the 
interpretation of C. Pey- 
toureau, the lateral plates 
belonging to the ninth seg- 
ment form paired claspers 
beset with harpes, or series 
of ridges or teeth, while the 
tergum of the tenth seg- 
ment forms a dorsal hook 
— -the uncus — and its ster- 
num a ventral process or 
scaphium. In the female 
the terminal ; segments 
form, in some cases, a 
protrusible ovipositor, but 
the typical hexapodan ovi~ 

After Packard, Mem. Nat. Acad. Sci. vol. vil. P° sitor with . its th , ree ,P air f 
_ • . of processes is undeveloped 

Fig. 6.— Wing neuration of a Swift in the Lepidoptera. 

Moth (Hepialid). j, Jugufn. Ner- As already mentioned, 
vures numbered as in fig. 5. Note the characteristic scales on 
that there are five branches to the the wings, legs and body 
radial nervure (No. 3) in both fore- of the Lepidoptera are 
and hindwing, and that the median cuticular structures. A 
trunk nervures (No. 4) traverse the complete series of transi- 
discoidal areolet. , tional forms can be traced 

between the most elaborate 
flattened scales (fig. 7, B) with numerous longitudinal striae and a 
simple arthropod “ hair.” Either a “ hair “ or a scale owes its 
origin to a special cell of the ectoderm (hypodermis), a process from 
which grows through the general cuticle and forms around itself 
the substance of the cuticular appendage. The scales on the wings 
are arranged in regular rows (fig. 7, A), and the general cuticle is 
drawn out into a narrow neck or collar around the base of each 
scale. The scales can be easily rubbed from the surface of the wing, 
and the series of collars in which the scales rest are then evident 
(fig. 7, A, c) on the wing-membrane. On the wings of many male 
butterflies there are specially modified scales— the androconia 
(fig. 7, C) — which are formed by glandular cells and diffuse a scented 
secretion. In some cases, the androconia are mixed among the 
ordinary scales; in others they are associated, into conspicuous 
“ brands “ (see fig. 66). The admirable colours of the wings of the 
Lepidoptera are due partly to pigment in the scales — as in the case, 
of yellows, browns, reds and blacks— partly to “ interference “ 
effects from the fine striae on the 
scales— as with the blues, purples and 
greens. 

A few points of interest in the in- 
ternal structure of the Lepidoptera 
deserve mention. The mouth opens 
into a sub-globular, muscular pharynx 
which is believed to suck the liquid 
food through the proboscis, and force 
it along the slender gullet into a crop- 
like enlargemerit or diverticulum of the 
% b fore-gut known as a “ food-reservoir ” 

Fig. 7.— A, Arrangement or “ sucking-stomach.” The true 
of scales in rows on wing stomach is- tubular, and beyond it lies 
of Butterfly n Nervure- tae mtes tme ; into which open the three 
c, collar-like outgrowths P^irs of excretory (Malpighian) tubes, 
of cuticle. Magnified. B, The terminal part of The.; intestine is 
single scale, and C, an °f wide diameter, and in some cases 
androconium more highly S lv f s a u short caecum. The. brain 
magnified. and tae sub-oesophageal ganglia are 

. * . dlosely approximated; there are two 

or three thoracic and four (rarely five) abdominal ganglia. In 
the female each ovary has four ovarian tubes, in which the large 
egg-cells are enclosed in follicles and associated with nutritive cells. 
There is ; a special bursa which in the Hepialidae opens with the 
vagina on the eighth abdominal sternum. In the Micropterygidae, 
Eriocraniidae and the lo\yer Tineides, the duct of the bursa leads 
into the vagina, which still opens op the eighth sternum. But in 
most Lepidoptera, the bursa opens by a vestibule on the eighth 
sternum, distinct from the vagina, whose opening shifts back to 
the ninth, the duct of the bursa being connected with the vagina 
by a < canal which opens opposite to the spermatheca, In the male, 
the two testes are usually fused into a single mass,! and a pair of 
tubular accessory glands open into the vasa deferentia or into the 
ejaculatory duct. In a few families— -the Hepialidae and Saturniidae 




for example— the testes retain the primitive- paired arrangement. 
These details have been worked out by various students, among 
whom W. H. Jackson and W. Petersen deserve special mention. 
Summing up the developmental history of the genital ducts, Jackson 
remarks that there is “ an Ephemeridal stage, which ends towards 
the close of larval life, an Orthopteran stage, indicated during the 
quiescent period preceding pupation, and a Lepidopteran stage 
which begins with the commencement of pupal life” 

Development — M any observations have been made on the 
embryology of the Lepidoptera; for some of the niore important 






Fig. 8 a. — Cossus maemurtrei. (MaeMurtrie’s Goat Moth.) 

, ' N. America. ' . ‘ ' ' 

results of these see Hexapoda. The post-embryonic develop- 
ment of Lepidoptera is more familiar, perhaps, than that of any 
other group of animals. The egg shows great variation in its 
outward form, the outer envelope or chorion being in some families 
globular, in others flattened, in others again erect and sub-conical 
or cylindrical; while its surface often exhibits a beautifully 
regular series of ribs and furrows. Throughout the order the 
larva is of the form known as the caterpillar (fig. 1, a, b, fig. 8 b) 




Fig. 8 b. — Larva of Cossus cossus. (Goat Moth.) Europe. 


characterized by the presence of three pairs of jointed and clawed 
legs on the thorax and a variable number of pairs of abdominal 
“ prolegs ” — sub-cylindrical outgrowths of the abdominal seg- 
ments, provided with a complete or incomplete circle of hooklets 
at the extremity. 1 , ; ’ / ' 

There are ten abdominal segments — the ninth often small and 
concealed; prolegs are usually present on the third, fourth, fifth, 
; sixth and tenth of these segments. y — ^ 

The head of the caterpillar (fig, 9) 

is large with firmly chitinized cuticle ; uM HB|k\ 

it carries usually twelve simple eyes f 

or ocelli, a pair of short feelers (fig. I \ 

9 At) and a pair of strongmandibles : | I 

(fig. 9, Mn), for the caterpillar feeds I \l fas' \J ( 

by biting leaves or other plant- V / 

tissues. The first maxillae, so highly 

developed in the imago, are in the jr J 

larva small and inconspicuous apr Em&rT I ^ 
pendages, each bearing two short * 

jointed processes, — the galea and 

the palp (fig. 9, Mx). The second f \ 

! maxillae form a plate-like labium wfr Bffi 'T' W 

on . whose surface projects the ™ Lm Mx 

spinneret which is usually regarded _ TT , > , 

as a modified hypopharynx (fig. 9,, Fk?. 9.— Head of Goat Moth 

Lm). The silk-glands whose ducts Caterpillar (Cossusy from be- 
open on this spinneret are paired hind. Magnified. (From Miall 
convoluted tubes lying alongside and Denny after Lyonnet.) 
the elongate cylindrical stomach. j*Yi 

In the common “-silkworm” these Mn, Mandible, 
glands are five times as long as the Mx, First maxilla. ■ , 

boay of the caterpillar. They are re- Lm, Second maxillae f Lab- 
garded as modified salivary glands, , ium) with spinneret, 
though the correspondence has been doubted by some students. The 
body of the caterpillar is usually cylindrical and Wormlike, with the 
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segmentation well marked and the cuticle feebly chitinized and 
flexible. Firm chitinous plates are, however, not seldom present on 
the prothorax and on the hindmost abdominal segment. The seg- 
ments are mostly provided with bristle or spine-bearing tubercles, 
whose arrangement has lately been shown by H. G. Dyar to give 
partially trustworthy indications of relationship. Gn either side 
of the median line we find two dorsal or trapezoidal tubercles (Nos. I 
and 2), while around the spiracle are grouped (Nos. 3, 4 and 5) 
supra-, post-, and pre-spiracular tubercles; below are the sub- 
spiraculars, of which there may be twoXNos. 6, 7). The last-named 
is situated on the base of the abdominal proleg, and yet another 
tubercle (No. 8) may be present on the inner aspect of the proleg. 
The spiracles are very conspicuous on the body of a caterpillar, 
occurring on the prothorax and on the first eight abdominal seg- 
ments. Various tubercles may become coalesced or aborted (fig. 
10, B) ; often, in conjunction with the spines that they bear, the 
tubercles serve as a valuable protective armature for the caterpillar. 
Much discussion has taken place as to whether the abdominal prolegs 
are or are not developed directly from the embryonic abdominal 
appendages. In the more lowly families of Lepidoptera, these 
organs are provided at the extremity with a . complete circle of 
hooklets, but in the more highly organized families, only the inner 
half of this circle is retained. 

The typical Lepidopteran pupa, or “ chrysalis,” as shown M the ! 
higher families, is an obtect pupa (fig. n) with no trace of mandibles, ! 
the appendages being glued to the body by an exudation, and 
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^ B, after Grote, Mitt, aus dent Roemer Museum, ' 

Fig. ^ 10.— Abdominal segments of . 

Caterpillars, to show arrangement of 
tubercles; the arrows point anteriorly. 

A, Generalized condition; B, special? 
ized condition in the Saturniidae. s, 

Spiracle; the numbering of the tubercles - 

is explained in the text Note that in Fig. 11.— Pupa 

B No. 2 is much reduced and disappears of a Butterfly 

after the first moult. 4 and 5 are (Amalhusia phi- 

coalesced, and 6 is absent. * dippus). 

motion being possible only at three of the abdominal intersegmental 
regions, the fifth and sixth abdominal segments at most being “ free,” 
A flattened or pointed process — the cremaster—often prominent at 
the tail-end, may carry one or several hooks (fig. 1, d) which serve 
to anchor the pupa to its cocoon or to suspend butterfly-pupae 
from their pad of silk (fig. 11). In the lower families the pupa 
(fig. c) is only incompletely obtect, and a greater number of 
abdominal segments can move on one another. The seventh ab- 
dominal segment is, in all female lepidopterous pupae, fused with 
those behind it; in the male “ incomplete ” pupa this becomes 
“ free ” and so may the segments anterior to it, In both sexes, for- 
ward to and including the third. The presence of circles of spines 
on the abdominal segments enables the “ incomplete” pupa as a 
whole to work its way partly out of the cocoon when the time for 
the emergence of the imago draws near. In the family of the 
.Eriocraniidae (often called the Micropterygidae) the pupa resembles 
that of a caddis- fly ( Trichopteron ) being active before the emergence 
of the imago and provided with strong mandibles by means of which 
it bites its way but of the cocoon. The importance of the pupa in 
the phylogeny and classification of the Lepidoptera has lately been 
demonstrated by T. A. Chapman in a valuable series of papers. 
Sometimes organs are present in the pupa which are undeveloped in 
the imago, such as the maxillary palps of the Sesiidae (clear wing 
moths) and the pectination on the feelers of female Saturniids. 
E. B. Poulton has drawn attention to the ancestral value of such 
characters. 

Habits and Life- Relations. — The attractiveness of the Lepidop- 
tera and the conspicuous appearance of many of them have led to 
numerous observations on their habits. The method of feeding 
of the imago by the suction of liquids has already been mentioned 
in connexion with the structure of the maxillae and the food- 
canal. Nectar from flowers is the usual food of moths and 
butterflies, most of which alight on a blossom before thrusting 
the proboscis into the corolla of the flower, while others —the 
hawk moths (Sphingidae) for example — remain poised in the 


air in front of the flower by means of excessivefy rapid vibration 
of the wings, and quickly unrolling the proboscis sip the nectar. 
Certain flowers with remarkably long tubular, corollas seem to be 
specially adapted for the visits of hawk moths. Some Lepidoptera 
have other sources of food-supply. The juices of fruit are often 
sought for, and certain moths can pierce the envelope of a 
succulent fruit with the rough cuticular outgrowths at the tips 
of the maxillae, so as to reach the soft tissue within. Animal 
juices attract other Lepidoptera, which have been observed 
to suck blood from a wounded mammal; while putrid meat 
is a familiar “ lure ” for the gorgeous purple emperor ” butterfly 
(Apatura iris) . The water of streams or the dew on leaves may be 
frequently sought by Lepidoptera desirous of quenching tHeir 
thirst, possibly with fatal results, the insects being sometimes 
drowned in rivers in large numbers. Members of several; families 
of the Lepidoptera— -the Hepialidae, Lasiocampidae and 
Saturniidae, for example — have the maxillae vestigial or aborted, 
and take no food at all after attaining the winged condition. 
In such insects there is a complete “ division of labour ” between 
the larval and the imaginal instars, the former being entirely 
devoted to nutritive, the latter to reproductive functions. 

Of much interest is the variety displayed amopg the Lepidop- 
tera in the season and the duration of the various instars. The 
brightly coloured vanessid butterflies, for example, emerge from 
the pupa in the late summer and live through the winter in 
sheltered situations, reappearing to lay their eggs in the succeed- 
ing spring.^ Many species, such as the vapourer moths ( Orgyia ), 
lay eggs in the autumn, which remain qnhatched through the 
winter. The eggs of the well-known magpie moths (Abraxas) 
hatch ip autumn and the caterpillar hibernates while still quite 
small, awaiting for its growth the abundant food-supply to be 
afforded by the next year’s foliage. The codlin moths (Cafpo- 
capsa) pass the winter as resting full-grown larvae, which seek 
shelter and spin cocoons in autumn, but do not pupate until the 
succeeding spring. Lastly, many of the Lepidoptera hibernate 
in the pupal stage ; the death ’s head moth (A cherontia) and the 
cabbage-white butterflies {Pier is) are familiar examples of such* 
The last-named insects afford instances of the “ double-brooded ” 
condition, two complete life-cycles being passed through in the 
year. The flour moth , ( Ephestia kuhniella) is said to have five 
successive generations in a twelvemonth. On the other hand, 
certain species whose larvae feed in wood or on roots take two 
or three years to reach the adult stage. \ 

The rate of growth of the larva depends to a great extent on 
the nature of its food, and the feedingLabits of caterpillars 
afford much of interest and variety to the student. The contrast 
among the Lepidoptera between the suctorial . mouth of the 
imago and the biting jaws of the caterpillar is very striking (cf. 
figs. 4 and 9), and the profound transformation in structure 
which takes place is necessarily accompanied by the change from 
solid to liquid food. The first meal of a young caterpillar is well 
known to be often its empty egg-shell; from this it turns to feed 
upon the leaves whereoh its provident parent has laid her eggs. 
But in a few cases hatching takes place in winter or early spring, 
and the young larvae have then to find a temporary food until 
their , own special plant is available. For example, the eater? 
pillars of some species of Xanthia and other noctuid moths feed 
at first upon willow-catkins. On the other hand, the caterpillars 
of the pith moth (Blastodacna) hatched at midsummer, feed on 
leaves when young, and burrow into woody shoots in autumn. 
All who have tried to rear caterpillars know that, while those of 
some species will feed only on one particular species of plant, 
others will eat several species of the same genus or family, while 
others again are still less particular, some being able to feed on 
almost any green herb. It is curious to note how certain species 
change their food in different localities, a caterpillar confined to 
one plant in some localities being less particular elsewhere. 
Individual aberrations in food are of special interest in suggesting 
the starting-point for a change in the race. When we consider 
the vast numbers of the Lepidoptera and the structural modifica- 
tions which they have undergone, their generally faithful 
adherence to a vegetable diet is remarkable. The vast majority 
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of caterpillars eat leaves, usually devouring them openly, and, 
if of large size; quickly reducing the amount of foliage on the plant. 
But many small caterpillars keep, apparently for the sake of 
Concealment, to the under surface of the leaf, while others burrow 
into the green tissue, forming a characteristic sinuous “ mine ” 
between the two leaf-skins. In several families we find the 
habit of burrowing in woody stems,— the goat 99 (Cossus, fig, 8) 
and the clearwings (Sesiidae), for example, while others, like 
the larvae of the swift moths (Hepialidae) live underground 
devouring roots (fig 12). The richer nutrition in the green food 
is usually shown by the quicker growth of the numerous cater- 
pillars that feed on it, as compared with the slower development 
of the wood and root-feeding species. Aquatic larvae are very 
rare among the Lepidoptera The caterpillars of the pyralid 
“ china-mark ” moths {Hydro camp a, fig. 13), however, live 
under water, feeding on duckweed ( Lenina ) and breathing 
atmospheric air, a film of which is enclosed in a spun-up shelter 
beneath the leaves, while the larvae of Paraponyx, which feed 
on Stratiotes, have closed spiracles and breathe dissolved air 
by means of branchial filaments along the sides of the body. 



Fig. 12. — (Larva of Hepialus humuli Fig. 13. — Hydro- 

(ghost moth). campa aquatilis 

(water moth).' 


We may now turn to instances of more anomalous modes of 
feeding. The clothes moths (T ineids) have invaded o ur dwellings 
and found a congenial food -stuff for their larvae in our garments. 
A few small species of the same group ' are reared in meal and 
other human food-stores; so are the caterpillars of some pyralid 
moths (Ephestia), while others ( Asopia , Aglossa). feed upon 
kitchen refuse. Two species of crambid moths ( Aphomia 
sociella and Galleria melonella) find a home in bee-hives, where 
their caterpillars feed upon the wax, while the waxy secretion 
from the body of the great American lantern-fly (Fulgora 
Candelaria) serves both as shelter and food for the caterpillar of 
the moth Epipyrops anomala . Very few caterpillars have 
developed a thoroughly carnivorous habit. That of Cosmia 
trapezina feeds on oak and other leaves, but devours smaller 
Caterpillars which happen to get in its way, and if shaken from 
the tree, eats other larvae while climbing the trunk. Xylina 
drnithopus and a few other species are said to be always carni- 
vorous' when opportunity offers; the small looping caterpillar 
of a “ pug ” moth ( Eupitkecia coronata) has been observed to eat 
a larva three times as big as itself. The caterpillars of Orthosia 
pistacina live together in peace while their food is moist, but 
devour each other when it dries up ; tjiis is true cannibalism— 
a term which should not be applied to the habit of preying on 
another species. A few carnivorous caterpillars do not attack 
other caterpillars, but prey upon insects of another order ; among 
these Fenescia tarquikius } which eats aphides, and Erastria 
scitiila, which feeds upon scale insects, must be reckoned as bene- 
factors 1 to mankind. The life-history of the latter moth has been 
worked out by H. Rouzaud. It inhabits the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, and its caterpillar devours the coccids upon various 
fruit-trees, especially the black-scale (Lecanium oleae) of the 
olive. The moth, which is a small noctuid, the white markings 
bn whose wings give it the appearance of a bird-dropping 
when at rest in the daytime, appears in May, and lays her eggs, 
singly and far apart, upon the trees infested by the coccids. 
When hatched, : the young caterpillar selects a , large female 
coccid, eats its' way through the scale, and devours the insect 
beneath; having done this it makes its way to a fresh victim. 
As it increases in size it forms a ease for itself made of the scales 
of its victims, excrement, &c., bound together by silk which it 
spins, and, protected by this covering, which closely resembles 


the smut-covered bark of the tree, it roams about during its 
later stages, devouring several coccids every day. So : nutritious 
is the food, that four or five successive broods follow each other 
through the summer. 

The habit just mentioned of forming some kind of protective 
covering out of foreign substances spun together by silk is 
practised by caterpillars of different families. The clothes moth 
larvae ( Tinea , fig. 14), for example, make a tubular dwelling out 




After Marlatt (after Riley) , Bull. 4, Div. Ent. U.S. Dept. Agr. 

Fig. 14. — Clothes Moth ( Tinea pellionella ) , with larva in and out 
of its case. Magnified. 

of the pellets of wool passed from their own intestines, while the 
allied Tortricid caterpillars roll up leaves and spin for themselves 
cylindrical shelters. The habit of spinning over the food plant 
a protective mass of web, whereon the caterpillars of a family 
can live together socially is not uncommon. In the case of the 
small ermine moths ( Hyponomeuta ) the caterpillars remain 
associated throughout their lives and pupate in cocoons on the 
mass of web produced by their common labour. But the larger, 
spiny caterpillars of the vanessid butterflies usually scatter away 
from the nest of their infancy when they have attained a certain 
size. 

Spines and hairs seem to be often effective protections for 
caterpillars; the experiments of E. B. Poulton and others tend to 
show that hairy caterpillars (fig. 15) are distasteful to birds. 
Many caterpillars are protected by the harmony of their general 
green coloration with their surroundings. When the insect attains 
a large size— as in the case of the hawk moth (Sphingid) cater- 
pillars— the extensive 
green surface becomes 
broken up by diagonal 
dark markings (fig. 

466), thus simulating 
the effect of light and 
shade among the foli- 
age. A remarkable 
result of Poulton ’s 
experiments has been 
the establishment of a 
reflex effect through the skin on the colour of a caterpillar. Some 
species of “ loopers ” (Geometridae, fig. 43) for example, if placed 
when young among surroundings of a certain colour, become 
closely assimilated thereto— dark brown among dark twigs, 
green among green leaves. These colour-reflexes in conjunction 
with the elongate twig-like shape of the caterpillars and their 
habit of stretching themselves straight out from a branch, afford 
some of the best and most familiar examples of “ protective 
resemblance . ’ 9 The ‘ ‘ terrifying attitude 9 9 of caterpillars, and 
the supposed resemblance borne by some of them to serpents arid 
other formidable vertebrates or arthropods, are discussed in the 
article Mimicry. : 

The silk produced by a caterpillar is, as we have seen, often 
advantageous in its own life-relations, but its great use is in 
connexion with the pupal stage. In the life-history of many 
Lepidoptera, the last act of the caterpillar is to spin a cocoon 
which may afford protection to the pupa. In' some cases thi^ is 
formed entirely of the silk produced by the spinning- glands, and 
may vary from the loose mesh work that clothes the pupa of the 



Fig. 15.— Larva of Orgyia gonostigrna. 
Europe. 
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diamond-back moth ( Plutella crucifer arum) to the densely woven 
cocoon of the silkworms; (Bombycidae and Saturniidae) or the 
hard shell-like covering of the eggars (Lasiocanipidae). Fre- 
quently foreign substances are worked up with the silk and serve 
to strengthen the cocoon, such as hairs from the body of the 
i caterpillar itself, as among the “ tigers ” 

(Arctiidae) or chips of; wood, as with 
the timber-burrowing larva of the 
: u goat. ” (Cossus). In; many families 

* °f Lepidoptera we can trace a degenera- 

u tion of -the cocoon. Thus, the. pupae 

^ °f most, owl moths (Noctuidae) and 

f ■£" •• hawk moths (Sphingidae) lie buried in 

• an earthen cell. Among -the. butterflies 
V / ~ we find that the ; cocoon ' is . reduced • to a 

pad : of silk which gives attachment to 
the Cremaster; in the Pieridae there is 
in addition a girdle of silk around the 
. * waist-region of the pupa, but the pupae 
of the Nymphalidae (figs. ii ; , 65) 
simply hang from the supporting pad 
‘ After Ratzeburg, insect Life, by the tail-end, Poulton has shown 
vol. 2 (U.s. Dept. Agr.). that the colours of some exposed 

_ */r l6 AT^ p #7 , • pupae vary with the nature of the 

d^Lfsheltered in surroundings of the larva during the 
leaves joined by .silken final stage, 
threads. Below is the When tl 
cast larval ‘cuticle,. the insect 


threads. Below is the When the ' pupal stage is complete 
cast larval cuticle, the insect has to make its way but of 

the cocoon. In the lower families of moths it is the pupa 
which comes out at least partially, working itself onwards 
by the spines on its abdominal segments; the pupa of the 
primitive Micropteryx has functional mandibles with which it 
bites through the cocoon. In the higher Lepidoptera the pupa is 
immovable, and the imago, after the ecdysis of the pupal cuticle, 
must emerge. This emergence is in some cases facilitated by the 
secretion of an acid Or alkaline solvent discharged from the mouth 
or from the hind-gut, which weakens the cocoon— so that the 
delicate moth can break through without injury. 

As might be expected, the conditions to which larva and 
pupa are subjected have often a marked influence on the. -nature 
of the imago. An indifferent food-supply for the larva leads 
to a dwarfing of the moth or butterfly. Many converging lines 
of experiment and observation tend to show that cool conditions 


during, the pupal stage frequently induce darkening of pigment 
in the imago, while a warm, temperature brightens the colours 
of the perfect insect. For example, in many^ species of butterfly 
that are double-brooded, the spring brood emerging from the 
wintering pupae are more darkly coloured than the summer 
brood, but if the pupae producing the latter be subjected artifici- 
ally to cold conditions, the winter form of imago results. It is 
usually impossible, however, to produce the summer form of 
the species from wintering pupae by artificial heat. From this 
A, Weismann argued that the more stable winter form must be 
regarded as representing the ancestral race of the species. 
Further examples of ; this “ seasonal dimorphism ” are afforded 


by many tropical butterflies which possess a darker “ wet-season” 
and a brighter “ dry-season • ’ generation. So different in 
appearance are often these two seasonal fqrms that before their 
true relationship was worked out they had been naturally 
regarded as independent species. The darkening of wing- 
patterns in many species of Lepidoptera has been carefully 
Studied in our own British fauna. Melanie or melanochroic 


varieties are specially characteristic of western and hilly regions, 
and some remarkable dark races (fig. 43) of certain geometrid 
moths have arisen and become perpetuated, in the manufacturing 
districts of the north of England. The production of these 
melanic forms is explained by J. W. Tutt and others as largely 
due to the action of natural selection, the damp and sooty 
conditions of the districts where they occur rendering unusually 
dark the surfaces— -such as rocks, tree-trunks and palings — 
on which moths habitually rest : and so favouring the survival 
of' dark, and the elimination of pale varieties, as the .latter 


would be conspicuous to their enemies. Breeding experiments 
have shown that these melanic races are spmetimes “ dominant ” 
to their parent-stock. An evidently adaptive connexion can 
be frequently traced between the resting situation and attitude 
of the insect and the colour and pattern of its wings. Moths 
that rest with the hindwings concealed beueath the fore wings 
(fig. 34, /) often have the latter dull and mottled, while the 
former are sometimes highly coloured. Butterflies whose 
normal resting attitude is with the wings closed vertically 
over the back (fig. 63). so that the under surface is exposed to 
view, often have this under surface mottled and inconspicuous 
although the upper surface may be bright with flashing coloursi 
Various degrees of such “ protective resemblance ” can be traced, 
culminating in the wonderful ‘ ‘ imitation ” of its surroundings 
shown by the tropical “ leaf-butterflies ” (Kallima), the under 
surfaces of whose wings, though varying greatly, yet form' in 
every case a perfect representation of a leaf in some stage j or 
other of decay, the butterfly at the same time disposing of the 
rest of its body so as to bear out the deception. How this is 
effected; is best told by A. R. Wallace, who was the first to 
observe it, in his work The Malay Archipelago : — . 

“ The habit of the species is always to rest on a twig and among 
dead or dried leaves, and in this position, with the wing^ closely 
pressed together, their outline is exactly that of a moderately sized 
leaf slightly curved or shrivelled. The tail of the hindwings forms 
a perfect stalk and touches the stick, while the insect is supported 
by the middle pair of legs, which are tlot noticed among the twigs 
and fibres that surround it. The head and antennae are drawn 
back between the wings so as to be quite concealed, and there is a 
little notch hollowed out at the very base of the wings, which allows 
the head to be retracted sufficiently.” 


But the British Vanessids often rest on a bare, patch of ground 
with the brightly coloured upper surface of their wings fully 
exposed to view, and even make themselves still more conspicuous 
by fanning their wings up and down. Some genera and families 
of Lepidoptera, believed to secrete noxious juices that render 
them distasteful, are adorned with the staring contrasts of 
colour usually regarded as “ warning,” while other genera, 
belonging to harmless families sought for as food by birds and 
lizards, are believed to obtain complete or partial immunity 
by their likeness to the conspicuous noxious groups. (See 
Mimicry.) ■ - ■ . . . •• . s ., ( 

Sexual dimorphism is frequent among the Lepidoptera. 
In many families this takes the form of more elaborate feelers 
in the male than in the female moth. Such complex feelers 
(fig. 2) bear numerous sensory {olfactory) • nerve-endings and 
give to the males, that possess them a wonderful power of dis- 
covering their mates. A single captive female of the Endromidae 
or Lasiocampidae often causes hundreds of males of her species 
to “ assemble ” around her prison, and this character is made 
use of by collectors who want to secure specimens. In many 
butterflies— notably the “ blues ” (Lycaenidae) — the male , is 
brilliant while the female is dull, and in other groups (the 
Danainae for example) he is provided with iscent-producing 
glands believed to be > “ alluring ” in function. The apparent 
evidence given by the sexual differences among the Lepidoptera 
in favour of C. Darwin’s theory qi> sexual selection finds no 
support from a study of their habits. ■ The male indeed usually 


seeks the female, but ; Y > ’ 

she appears to exercise , . 

no choice in pairing. In 
some cases the female is 
attracted by the male, •) 
and here a modified, 
form of sexual selection 
appears to : be opera- 
tive. The ghost swift A B 

moth {Hepialus humuli) Tig. 17.— Vapourer IVIoth (Ocneria detrita ) . 
affords a curious and S - Europe. A, Male; B, Female. 


interesting example of this condition, the female showing the 
usual brown land, buff coloration of her genus, while: thje wings 
of, male? are -pure whitp, rendering, him conspicuous in the 
dusky e vening when pairing takes place, fBut .in the jnqrthernmpst 
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haunts of the species, where there is no midsummer nighty 


the male closely resembles the female in wing patterns, the 
development of the conspicuous white being needless. A very 
interesting sexual dimorphism is seen in the wingless condition 
of several female moths — the winter moths ( Hybemia and 
Cheimatobia) among the Geometridae and the vapourers (Orgyia 
arid Ocneria) among the Lymantriidae for example (fig. 17). 
It might be thought that the loss of power of flight by the female 
would seriously restrict the range of the species. In such 
insects, however, the caterpillars are often active and travel far. 

Distribution and Migration — The range of the Lepidoptera 
is practically world- wide ; they are absent from the most, remote 
and inhospitable of the arctic and antarctic lands, but even 
Kerguelen possesses a few small indigenous moths. Many of 
the large and dominant families have a range wide as that of the 
order, and certain species that have attached themselves to 
man—- like the meal moths and the clothes moths— have become 
almost , cosmopolitan. Interesting and suggestive restrictions 
of range can, however, be often traced. Although butterflies 
have been found in 82° N. latitude in Greenland, they are 
unknown in Iceland, and only a few species of the group reach 
New Zealand. Three large sections — the Ithomiinae, Heliconiinae 
and Brassolinae — of the great butterfly family Nymphalidae 
are peculiar to the Neotropical region, while the Morphinae, 
a characteristically South American group ; have a few Oriental 
genera in India and Indo-Malaya. The Acraeinae* another 
section of the same family, have the vast majority of their 
species in Ethiopian Africa, but are represented eastwards in 
the Oriental and Australian regions and westwards in South 
America. A comparison of the lepidopterous faunas of Ireland, 
Great Britain and the European continent is very instructive, 
and suggests strongly that, despite their power of flight the 
Lepidoptera are Mostly dependent on land-connexions for the 
extension of their range. For example, Ireland has only forty 
of the seventy species of British butterflies. The range of 
many Lepidoptera is of course determined by the distribution 
of the plants on which their larvae feed. 

Nevertheless certain species of powerful flight, and some 
that might be thought feeble on the wing, often cross sea-channels 
and establish or reinforce distant colonies. Caterpillars of the 
great deaths head moth ( Acherontia atropos ) are found every 
summer feeding in British and Irish potato fields, but it is doubt- 
ful if any of the pupae resulting from them survive the winter 
in our climate. It is believed by Tutt that the species is only 
maintained by a fresh immigration of moths from the South 
each summer. Hosts of white butterflies ( Pieris ) have been 
frequently observed crossing the English Channel from France 
to Kent. Migrating swarms of Lepidoptera have often been 
met by sailors in mid-ocean; thus, Tutt records the presence 
around a sailing ship in the Atlantic of such a swarm of the 
rather feeble moth Deiopeia pulchella , nearly 1000 m. from its 
nearest known habitat. This migratory instinct is connected 
with the gregarious habits of many Lepidoptera. For example, 
H. W. Bates states that at one place in South America he 
noticed eighty different species flying about in enormous numbers 
in the sunshine, and these* with few exceptions, were males, 
the females remaining within the forest shades. Darwin describes 
a “ butterfly shower,” which he observed 10 m. off the South 
American ..coast, extending as far as the eye could reach; 
“ even by the aid of the telescope,” he adds, “it was not possible 
to see a space free from butterflies.” Sir J. Emerson Tennent, 
witnessed in Ceylon a mighty host of butterflies of white or pale 
yellow hue, “ apparently miles in breadth arid of such prodigious 
extension as to occupy hours and even days uninterruptedly 
in their passage.” Observations at Heligoland by H. Gatke 
have shown that migrating moths “ travel under the same 
conditions as migrating birds, and for the most part in their 
company, in an east to west direction;* they fly in swarms, 
the numbers of which defy all attempts at ! computation and 
can only be expressed by millions.” The painted lady butterfly 
( Pyrameis cardtii) comes in Repeated swarms from the Mediter- 
ranean region irito northern and western Europe, while in North 


America companies of the monarch (Anosia ar chip pus) invade 
Canada every summer from the United States, and are believed 
to return southwards in autumn. This latter species has, during 
the last half-century, extended its range south-westwards 
across the Pacific and reached the Austro-Malayan islands, 
while several specimens have occurred in southern and western 
England, though it has not established itself on this side of the 
Atlantic. It is noteworthy that the introduction of its food-plant 
— Asclepias— into the Sandwich Islands in 1850 apparently 
enabled it to spread across the Pacific. 

Fossil History. — Our knowledge of the geological history of 
the Lepidoptera is but scanty. Certain Oolitic fossil insects 
from the lithographic stone of Solenhofen, Bavaria, have been 
described as moths, but it is only in Tertiary deposits that 
undoubted Lepidoptera occur, and these, all referable to existing 
families, are very scarce. Most of them come from the Oligocene 
beds of Florissant, Colorado, and have been described by S. H. 
Scudder. The paucity of Lepidoptera among the fcssils is not 
surprising when we consider the delicacy of their structure, and 
though their past history cannot be traced back beyond early 
Cainozoic times, we can have little doubt from the geographical 
distribution of some of the families that the order originated 
with the other higher Endopterygota in the Mesozoic epoch. 

Classification.— T he order Lepidoptera contains more than 
fifty families, the discussion of whose mutual relationships has 
given rise to much difference of opinion. The generally received 
distinction is between butterflies or Rhopalocera (Lepidoptera 
with clubbed feelers, whose habit is to fly by day) and moths or 
Heterocera (Lepidoptera with variously shaped feelers, mostly 
crepuscular or nocturnal in habit). This distinction is quite 
untenable as a zoological conception, for the relationship of 
butterflies to some moths is closer than that of many families 
of Heterocera to each other. Still more objectionable is the 
division of the order into Macrolepidoptera (including the butter- 
flies and large moths) and the Microlepidoptera (comprising the 
smaller moths). Most of the recent suggestions for the division 
of the Lepidoptera into sub-orders depend upon some single 
character. Thus J. H. Comstock has proposed to separate the 
three lowest families, which have — like caddis-flies (Trichoptera) 
—a jugum on each forewing, as a sub-order Jugatae , distinct 
from all the rest of the Lepidoptera — the Frenatae, mostly posses- 
sing a frenulum on the hindwing. A. S. Packard places one 
family (Micropterygidae) with functional mandibles and a 
lacinia in the first maxilla alone in a sub-order Laciniata, all the 
rest of the order forming the sub-order Haustellata . T. A. 
Chapman divides the families with free or incompletely obtect 
and mobile pupa e (I ncompletae) from those with obtect pupae 
which never leave the cocoon ( Obtectae ), and this is probably the 
most natural primary division of the Lepidoptera that has as 
yet been suggested. Dyar puts forward a classification founded 
entirely on the structure of the larva, while Tutt divides the 
Lepidoptera into three great stirps characterized by the shape 
of the chorion of the egg. The primitive form of the egg is oval, 
globular, or flattened with the mieropyle at one end; from this 
has apparently been derived the upright form of egg with the 
mieropyle on top which characterizes the butterflies and the 
higher moths. These schemes, though helpful in pointing out 
important differences, are unnatural in that they lay stress on 
single, often adaptive, characters to the exclusion of others 
equally important. Although it is perhaps best to establish no 
division among the Lepidoptera between the order and the family, 
an attempt has been made in the classification adopted in this 
article to group the families into tribes or super-families which 
may indicate their probable affinities. The systematic work 
of G. F. Hampson, A. R. Grote and E. Meyrick has done much 
to place the classification of the Lepidoptera on a sound basis, 
so far as the characters of the imago are concerned, but attention 
must also be paid to the preparatory stages if a truly natural 
system is to be reached. 

Jugatae. 

Three families are included in this group having in common 
certain primitive characters of the wings and neuration (see fig. 6), 
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as Well as of the larva and pupa. There is a membranous lobe or 
jugum near the base of the wing, and the neuration of the hindwing 
i£ closely like that of the forewing, the radial nervure being five- 
branched in both. The pupa has four or five movable segments, and 
the larval prolegs have complete circles of hooklets. 

The three families of the Jugatae are not very closely related to 
each other. The Micropterygidae (often known as Eriocephalidae ) , 
comprising a few small moths with metallic wings, are the most 
primitive of all Lepidoptera. They are provided with functional 
mandibles, while the maxillae have distinct laciniae, well-developed 
palps and galeae not modified for suction (see fig. 3). The larva is 
remarkable on account of its long feelers, the presence of pairs of 
jointed prolegs on the first eight abdominal segments, an anal sucker 
beneath the last segment and bladder-like outgrowths on the cuticle. 
These curious larvae feed on wet moss. The family has only a few 
genera scattered widely over the earth’s surface (Europe, America, 
Australia, New Zealand). 

The Eriocraniidae resemble the Micropterygidae in appearance, 
but the imago has no mandibles, and the maxillae, though short 
and provided with conspicuous palps, have no laciniae and form a 
proboscis as in Lepidoptera generally. The abdomen of the female 
carries a serrate piercing process, and the eggs are laid in the leaves 
of deciduous trees, the white larvae, with aborted legs, mining in the 
leaf tissue. The fully-fed larva winters in an underground cocoon 
and then changes into the most remarkable of all known lepidopter- 
ous pupae, with relatively enormous toothed mandibles which bite 
a way out of the cocoon in preparation for the final change. These 
pupal mandibles of the Eriocraniidae, together with the nature of the 
imaginal maxillae in the Micropterygidae (Eriocephalidae) and the 
wing-neuration in both families, point strongly to a relationship 
between the Lepidoptera and the Trichoptera. 

The Hepialidae or swift moths — the third family of the Jugatae— 
are in some respects specialized. The moths are of large or moderate 
size with the maxillae in a vestigial condition, no food being taken 
after the attainment of the perfect state. The larvae (fig, 12) feed 
either on roots or in the wood of trees and shrubs, not attaining 
their growth in less than a year and some large exotic species living 
for two or three. The family is world-wide in range, and Australia 
possesses some almost gigantic and strangely coloured genera. 

Tineides. 

A large assemblage of moths, mostly of small size, are included 
in this group. The wings have no jugum, but there is a frenulum 
on the hindwing, which has, as in all the groups above the Jugatae, 
only a single radial nervure. Three anal nervures are present in the 
hindwing in those families whose wings are well developed, but in 
several Families of small moths the wings of both pairs are very 
narrow and pointed, and the neuration is consequently reduced. 
The sub-costal nervure of the hindwing is usually present and 
distinct from the radial nervure. The egg is flat except in the 
Cossidae and Castniidae in which it is upright. The larval prolegs, 
with few exceptions, have a complete circle of hooklets, and the 
larvae usually feed in some concealed situation. The pupa is incom- 
pletely obtect, with three (in some females only two) to. five free 
abdominal segments, and emerges partly from the cocoon before 
the moth appears. The cremaster serves to anchor the pupa tq its 
cocoon at the correct degree of emergence, and thus facilitates the 
eclosion of the imago. * 

The Cossidae are a small family of large moths (figs. 8, 18, 19) 
belonging to this section, characterized by their heads with erect 
rough scales or hairs, the pectinate feelers of the males, their reduced 
maxillae so that no food is taken in the perfect state, and their 



Europe. Fig. 19 —Zeuzera scalaris. India. 

wings with the fifth radial nervure arising from the third, and the 
main median nervure forking in the discoidal areolet. The larvae 
feed in plant stems, often in the wood of trees, forming tunnels and 
galleries, and usually taking a year or more to reach maturity. 
The pupa which has three or four free segments in the male arid four 
or five in the female, rests in a cocbon within the food plant, often 
strengthened by chips of wood, or in a subterranean cocoon. The 
family is fairly well represented in the tropics; the British fauna 
possesses only three species, of which the “ goat ” (Cossus cossus) 
arid the “ leopard ” ( Zeuzera pyrina ) are well known, the cater- 
pillars of both being often injurious to timber and fruit trees. 

The Tortricidae are a large family of small moths (see fig. 1), 
nearly allied to the Cossidae. The fifth radial nervure does not 


arise from the third, the maxillae are well developed, but their 
palps are obsolete; the head is densely clothed with erect scales; 
the terminal segment of the labial palp is short and obtuse. The 
female pupa has three, the male four, free segments. All the larvae 
of these moths have sbme method of concealing themselves while 
feeding. A frequent plan is to roll up a leaf of the food-plant, 
fastening the twisted portion with silken threads so as to make 
a tubular retreat; this is the habit of the caterpillar of the green 
bell moth ( Tortrix viridand) which often ravages the foliage of oak 
plantations. The larvae of the pine-shoot moths ( Retinia ) shelter 
in solidified resinous exudations from their coniferous food-plants, 
while the codiin-moth caterpillar ( Carpocapsa pomonella) feeds in 
apples and pears, growing with the growth of the fruit which affords 
them both provender and home. The antics of “ jumping-beans ” 
are due to the movements of tortricid caterpillars within the substance 
of the seed. 

The Psychidae are a small but widely-distributed family of moths 
whose mates have the head, densely clothed with rough hfirs, 
bearing complex, bipectinated feelers, but with the maxillae reduced 
and useless. The larvae live in portable cases made of grass, pieces 
of leaf or stick, with a silken lining, and these cases serve as coqoons 
for the pupae which agree in structure with those of the Tortricidae. 
But the most remarkable feature of the family is the extreme 
degradation of the female, which, wingless, legless and without jaws 
or feelers, never emerges from the cocoon. . • J 

The Castniidae are a small family of large, conspicuous, day-flying 
exotic moths (fig. 

20) whose clubbed 
feelers and bright 
colours give them 
a resemblance 
to butterflies, al- 
though their wing- 
neuratipn ; is of the 
primitive tine o id 
type,; the smooth 
larvae feed on the 
stems or roots' of 
plants and the 
pupal structure 

agrees with that , of _ ~ ~ .. 

the Tortricidae and Fig. 20 . — tastma acraeotdes. Brazil. 



Psychidae. The distribution of the family is confined to Tropical 
America and the Indo-Malayan and Australian regions. 

The Zygaenidae (burnet moths) are a large family of day-flying 
mqths (fig. 21) adorned with brilliant metallic colours. The feelers 
are Jong, stout in the middle and tapering, bearing numerous long 
or short pectinations. The well-developed 
maxillae have vestigial palps. The larvae — > \ f 

often very conspicuously coloured — are remark- \J 

able among the. Tineides in having incomplete 
circles of hooks on the prolegs, and they feed ' 

exposed on the leaves of various plants. The * HFi 

pupa, enclosed in. a silken cocoon, has four or W 

five free segments. The Limacodidae are a small p IG 2 ~ ^euro 

family of brownish nocturnal moths, allied to p f oca ' conC mna. 
the Zygaenidae and agreeing with them in the c Af r j ca .... .5 
structure of the pupa. The larva in this family 
also is an . exposed feeder, but it is remarkable in form, being 
flattened and slug-like, without prolegs and adorned with curious 


spinous processes. .. . 

The Sesiidae are a large family of small, narrow- winged moths, 
the subcostal nervure of the hindwing being absent and the wings 
being for the most part 

destitute of scales (fig. jfa. 

22). The maxillae are Jfjgj^, 

developed but their palps MmWj 

are vestigial, while the ^ 

terminal segment' of the J m Jm 

labial palp is short arid % \ 'w UlB ^ 

pointed.' Many of these \% f s? 

insects have their bodies A 

banded with black and .. iff 

yellow ; 'this in conjunc- . . M'-'dC 

tion with the transparent 

wings makes some" of J IS | \ • 

theril like wasps or F S3 *1 IjRg 

hornets in appearance. / Wg \ 

The larvae feed in the / i \ 

woody stems of various A B 

W il h Fig. 22. — A , Sesia asiliformis (Gad-fly 
Hawk Moth). Europe. B, Larva. ■ 

mains within its cocoon, formed with Chips of wood, until the time 
for its final change draws near; then it works itself partly o ; ut of 
the tree by means of the spines on its abdominal segments. 

The Nepticulidae are the smallest of all the Lepidoptera, measur- 
ing only 3-8 ram. across the outspread wings, which are all lanceolate 
and pointed at the, tip. The sucking .portions of the maxillae’, are 
vestigial, but* the palps are lpng and jointed. The larvae, without 
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thoracic linibs or prolegs, but sometimes with paired rudimentary 
processes on some of the segments, mine in tne leaves of plants. 
Thh pupa, with four free abdominal segments in the female and five 
in the male, rests in a cocoon usually outside the mine. 

The Adelidae are a family of delicate, but larger, moths with very 
long feelers (fig. 23) especially in the males. The larvae feed, when 
young, in flowers, later, protected by a flat case, they devour leaves , 
the pupa resembles that of the Nepticulidae 
in structure. The female has an ovipositor 
adapted for piercing plant tissues. 

The Tineidae are a large and important 
family of small moths (figs. 14, 24, 25) with 
rough-haired heads, and with the maxillae 






Fig, 23 —Adela Fig. 24. — Euplocampus Fig. 25. — Tinea 

degeerella. Europe, anthracinus. Europe. tapetzella (Clothes 

Moth). Europe. 

and their palps usually well developed. Many of the genera have 
narrow ppinted wings with degraded neuration. The larvae differ 
in their habits, some — Gracilaria for example — mine in leaves, while 
others, like the well-known caterpillars of the clothes moth {Tinea) 
surround themselves with portable cases (fig. 14) formed by spinning 
together their own excrement. The female pupa has three, the 
male four free abdominal segments. 

Plutellides . 

This group includes a few large families of small moths that are 
linked by their imaginal and larval structure to.the Tineidae (in 
which they have . often been included) and by their pupal structure 
to the higher groups that have yet to be considered. The moths 
have labial palps with slender pointed terminal segments, ^ and 
narrow pointed wings, but the neuration (except in the Elachistidae) 
is less degenerate than in most Tineidae. The hairy covering of the 
head is smooth, and the maxillary palps are usually vestigial. The 
egg is flat, and the larval prolegs have complete circles of hooklets. 
The pupa is obtect with only two free abdominal segments (fifth 
and sixth) in both' sexes and does not move out of the cocoon. 

Four families are included in this group. Th e Plutellidae (fig. 26) 
have the maxillary palps developed, in some! genera, as slender 
threadlike appendages directed straight forward. The larvae do riot 
usually mine in leaves, but feed openly, keeping to the underside for 

protection {Pint ell a)\ 
or spinrilng by their 
united labour a mass 
of web over the food** 
plant ( Hyponomeuia ). 
In the other three 
families the maxillary 
palps are vestigial or 
obsolete. The Elachi- 
stidae have remarkably 
narrow, pointed wings 
arid their larvae mine in leaves or form portable cases and feed 
among seeds. In the Oecophoridae (fig. 27) the sub-costal nervure 
of the hindwing is free and distinct throughout its length, and the 
lairvae usually feed among spun leaves or seeds, or in decayed 
Wood. The Gelechiidae are a large family with similar larval, habits ; 
the moths are distinguished by the sinuate termen of the hindwing 
and the connexion of its sub-costal nervure with the discoidal 
areolet. 

Pyralides. 

This group includes a number of moths of delicate build with 
elongate legs, the maxillae and their palps being usually well 

developed. The 
forewings have 
two anal nerv- 
ures, the hind- 
wings three (fig. 
30, h, i) ; in the 
hindwing the sub- 
costal nervure 
bends towards 
and often con- 
nects with the 
radial, and the 
frenulum is 
usually present. 
The egg is flat-. 
The larva has complete circles of hooklets on its five pairs of prolegs, 
and the pupa (usually completely obtect) does not move at all from 
its cocoon. This group includes the only Lepidbptera that have 
aquatic larvae. / V 

.Of the families comprised in this division three deserve special 


Fig. 26. — Cero - 
stoma asperella. 
Europe. 



Fig. 27. — Psecadia 
pusiella. 



Fig. 2%.-~r-Ptero- 
phorus spilodactylus. 
Europe. : 


Fig. 29. — O me o des 
hexadactylus (2 4- plumed 
Moth). Europe. 


mention. The Pterophoridae (plume moths, fig. 28). usually have 
the wings deeply clef t-r-*a single cleft in, the forewing and: two in the 
hindwing; The hairy larvae feed openly on leaves, while the soft 
and hairy pupa remains attached to its cocoon by the cremaster, 
although it is incompletely obtect and has three -or four free ab-? 
dominal segments. The Orneodidae (multiplume moths) have all 
the wings six-cleft. Our British species, Orneodes hexadactyla (fig. 29), 
is an exquisite little insect, whose larva feeds on the blossoms of 
honeysuckle. The pupa is completely obtect, with; only two free 
abdominal Segments. The Pyralidae (figs. *3, 30), a. large family 
with numerous divisions, have entire wings, and their pupae are 



After Riley and Howard, Insect Life, vol. 2 (U.S. Dept. Agr.). 

Fig. 30. — Flour Moth {Ephestia kiihniella), 
c, With wings spread. d, Head and front body-seg- 

/, Attest. [wings. ments of larva, 

g, i, Marking and neuration of e t 2nd and 3rd abdominal seg- 
a y Larva. ments. " 

by Pupa. 

obtect. The caterpillars feed in some kind of shelter, some spinning 
a loose case among the leaves of their food-plant, others burrowing 
into dry vegetable substances or eating the waxen cells of bees. 
Several species of this group, such as the Mediterranean flour moth. 
Ephestia kiihniella (fig. 30), become serious pests in storehouses and 
granaries, their larvae devouring flour and similar food-stuff s. 

Noctuides. 

In this group may be included a number of families of moths 
with the second median nervure of the forewing arising close to the 
third. This feature of neuratibn characterizes also the Jugatae 
(see fig. 6), Tineides, Plutellides and Pyralides. But the Noctriides 
differ from these groups in having only two anal nervines in the 
hindwing. The maxillary palps are absent or vestigial, and a frenu- 
lum is usually present on the hindwing. The larva has usually ten 
prolegs, whose hooklets are arranged only along the inner edgbi 
While the immobile pupa is always obtedt with only two free ab- 
dominal segments (the fifth and sixth). The Lasiocampidae and 
their allies have flat eggs, but in. the Noctuidae, Arctiidae and their 
allies the egg is upright. 

The Lasiocampidae y together with a few small families, differ from 
the majority of this group in wanting a frenulum. The maxillae of 
the Lasiocampidae are so reduced that no food is taken in the 
imaginal state, and in correlation with this condition the feelers of 
the male are strongly (those of the female more feebly) bipectinated. 
The moths are stout, hairy insects, usually brown or yellow in the 
pattern of their wings. The caterpillars are densely hairy and 
many species hibernate in the larval stage. The pupa is enclosed in 
a hard, dense cocoon, whence the name “ eggars ” is often applied 
to the family, which has a wide distribution, but is absent from 
New Zealand. The Drepanulidae are an allied family, in which the 
frenulum is usually present, while 
the hindmost pair of larval pro- 
legs are absent, their segment 
being prolonged into a pointed 
process which is raised up when ^ 
the caterpillar is at rest. The 
hook-tip ; moths represent this 
family in. the British, fauna. 

The Lymantriidae resemble the 
Lasiocampidae . in , their hairy 
bodies ana vestigial maxillae, but 
the frenulum b is usually present ; 
on the hind\vlng and . the feelers 
are bipectinate only in. the males.. Fi G . 31.-— Claterna cydonia, India' 
So.jne females of this family^— -the ^ 

vapourer moths (Orgyia and allies, , - . 

fig. 17), ' for example— are degenerate creatures with vestigial wings. 
The larvae (fig. *5.) are yery hairy, and often carry dense tufts on 
some of their segments ; hence the name of il tussocks ” frequently 
applied to them. The pupae are also often hairy (fig. 1 6)— an 
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exceptional condition— and are protected by a cocoon of silk mixed 
with some of the larval hairs, while the female sheds some hairs 
from/ her own abdomen to cover the eggs. The family is widely 
distributed, its headquarters being the. eastern tropics. To that 
part of the world is restricted the allied family of the Hypsidae, 



and the- caterpillars are often densely covered with long smooth 
hairs. The pupae are ? enclosed in silken cocoons (fig; 38) . The 
highest specialization of structure in this group of the Lepidoptera. 
is reached by the Syntomidae^ a family nearly allied to the Arctiidae, 
but with the sub-costal nervure in the hindwing absent. The 
Syntomidae have elongate narrow forewings and short hindwings, 
usually dark in colour with clear spots and dashes destitute of 


Fig. 32. — Ophideres imperator . Madagascar. 

'distinguished from the “ tussocks ” by the slender upturned terminal 
segment of the labial palps and by the development of the maxillae. 

The Noctuidae are the largest and most dominant family of the 
Lepidoptera, comprising some 10,000 known species. They are 
mostly moths of dull coloration, flying at dusk or by night. The 
maxillae are well developed, the. hind wing has a frenulum, and its 

sub - costal nervure 
touches the Radial 
1 near the base. The 
larvae of the Noc- 
tuidae (fig. 34, c) are 
rarely hairy and the 
pupa (fig. 34, d) 
usually rests in an 
earthen cell, being 
often the wintering 
stage for the species ; 
sometimes the pupa 
is enclosed in a loose 
cocoon of silk and 
leaves. In some 

Fig. 33.- — Cyligramma fluctuqsa. W. Africa. Noctuidae (fig. 32) 

the hindwings are 

brightly coloured, but these are concealed beneath the dull, inr 
conspicuous forewings when the insect rests (fig. 34, /). Nearly 
allied to the Noctuidae, but very different in appearance, are the 
gaily ^coloured Agaristidae , a family of day-flying moths (figs, 35, .36),’ 
confined to the warmer regions of the globe and distinguished by 




pupa in 


From Mally, Bull. 24, Div. Ent. U.S. Dept. Agr. 

Fig. 34. — e, f f Heliothis armigera. Europe, c, Larva; d, 
cell. Natural size, a, b, Egg, highly magnified. 

their thickened feelers, those of the Noctuids being thread-like or 
slightly pectinate. 

The Arctiidae (tiger mpths, footmen, &c.) are allied to the Noc- 
tuidae, but their Wing-neuration is more specialized, the sub-costal 
nervureof the hindwing being confluent with the radial for the basal 
part of its course. These moths (fig. 37) haye gaily coloured wings, 



Fig. 35. — Roihia pales. Madagascar. 

scales (fig. 40).: The body, on the other hand, is often brilliantly 
adorned. The family, abundant in the tropics of the Old Worlcl. 
has only two European species. • • - s 

Sphingides. 

This group includes a series of families which agree with the 
Noctuides in most points, but are distinguished by the origin of the 



FiG. 36. — Aegooera rectilinear Fig. 37. — TIaploa LeconteL ' 

Tropical Africa. N. America, 

second . median nervure of the forewing close to the first, or from 
the discqcellular nervure midway between the first and third medians 
(see fig. 5). These neurational characters irfay appear somewhat 
insignificant, but such slight though constant distinctions in 
structures of ho adaptational value may be safely regarded as 
truly significant of relationship. Several of the families in this 



After Lugger, Riley and Howard, Insect Life, vol. 2 (U.S. Dept; Agr.).. 

Fig. 38.—^, Tiger Moth (Phragmatobia fuliginosa, Linn.). Europe, 
a, Caterpillar; b, cocoon with pupa. Slightly enlarged. 

group have lost the frenulum. In larval and pupal characters the 
Sphingides generally resemble the Noctuides, but in some families 
there is a: reduction in the number of the larval prolegs. The egg 
is spherical or flat, upright only in the Notodontidae. 

The Notodontidae are stout, hairy moths (figs. 5, 41, 42 a) with 
maxillae and frenulum developed. In the larva the prolegs on the 



Fig. 39. — Halias 
prasinana. Europe. 


Fig. 40, — Euchromia formosa. S. Africa. , 


| hindmost segment are sometimes modified into pointed outgrowths 
which are carried erect when the caterpillar moves about. From 
these structures whip-like, coloured processes are protruded by the 
caterpillar (fig. 42 b) of the puss moth (Centra) when alarmed; 
these processes are believed to help in “ terrifying ” the caterpillar’s 
enemies. Allied to the Notodontidae are the Cymatpphoridae-^Q 
family of moths agreeing with the Noctuidae in appearance and 
habits — and the large and important family of the Geometridae. 
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•The moths (figi 43) of this family are distinguished from the Noto- 
dontidae by their delicate build and elongate feet, the caterpillars 
(%• 43 » c ) hy the absence or vestigial' condition of the three anterior 
pairs of prolegs. The two hinder pairs of prolegs are therefore alone 



Fig. 42a. — Cerura borealis . Fig. 426. — Larva 

N. America. of Cerura (Puss Moth). ~ 


functional and the larva progresses by “ lopping,” i.e. bending the 
body so as to bring these prolegs close up to the thoracic legs, and 
then, taking a fresh grip on the twig whereon it walks, stretching 
the body straight out again. Many of these larvae have a striking 



The Sphingidae (hawk moths); are insects often of large size 
(figs. 46a, 47), with spindle-shaped feelers, elongate and powerful fore- 
wings and the maxillae very well developed. The hindwing carries 
a frenulum and has 
its sub-costal nerv- 
ure connected with 
the radial by a short 
bar. The cater- 
pillars have the full 
number of prolegs, 
and, in many genera, 
carry a prominent 
dorsal horn on the 
eighth abdominal 
segment (fig. 46 b). 

The pupa lies in an 
earthen cell. On 
account of their 
powerful flight the 
moths of this family 

have a wide range; ^ TT . 

certain species like ^ IG * 45* — Urania boisduvam at rest, showing 

Acker onlia atropos under surface of wings. 

and Protoparce convolvuli — migrate into the British Islands in 

numbers almost every summer. 





After Grote, Natural Science (J. M. Dent & Co.), 

Fig. 43. — Geometrid Moth ( Amphidasys betularia, Linn.). Europe. 
a , Large grey type ; b , dark variety ; c , caterpillar in looping 
attitude. 

resemblance both in form and colour to the twigs of their food- 
plant. In some of the species the female has the wings reduced to 
useless vestiges. The family is world-wide in its range. The tropical 
Uraniidae are large handsome moths (figs. 44, 45), often with ex- 



Fig. 44.-— Urania boisduvalii. Cuba. 


quisite wing-patterns, allied to the Geometridae, but distinguished 
by the absence of a frenulum in the moth and the presence of the 
normal ten prolegs in the larva. 


Fig. 46a. — Chlaeno gramma jasminearum (Jessamine Sphinx). 
N. America. 


A group of families in which the first maxillae are vestigial, the 
feelers bipectinate and the pupa enclosed in a dense silken cocoon, 
have been regarded as 
the most highly special- 
ized of all the moths, 
though according to 
other views the whole 
series of the Lepidoptera 
culminates in the Synto- 
midae. Of these cocoon- 
spinning families may 
be specially mentioned 
the Eupterotidae, large 
brown or yellow moths 
inhabiting tropical Asia 
and Africa, and repre- 
sented in Europe only 
by the “ processionary 
moth” ( Cnethocampa 
processionea ). In this 

family the frenulum is present* and the larvae are protected 
with tufts of long hair. The Bombycidae have no frenulum, and 



Fig. 47. — Smerinthus ocellatus (Eyed Hawk moth). Europe. 

the larvae are smooth, with some of the segments humped and 
the eighth abdominal often carrying a dorsal ' spine. The family 
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is tropical in its distribution, but the common silkworm ( Bombyx 
moriy fig. 48) has become acclimatized in southern Europe and is 
the source of most of the silk used in manufacture and art. Of 


i 





After C. V. Riley, Bull . 14, Div: Ent. U.S. Dept. Agr. 

Fig. 48 . — Bombyx mori. China, a, Caterpillar (the common 
silk- worm) ; b, cocoon ; c, male moth. 

comtnercial value also is the silk spun by the great moths of the 
family. Saturniidae, well represented in warm countries and con- 
tributing a single species ( Saturnia pavonia-minor) to the British 
fauna.. These moths (fig. 49) have but a single anal nervure in the 
hindwing and only three radial nervures in the forewingl. The 
wing-patterns are handsome and striking; usually an unsealed 
“ eyespot ” is conspicuous at the end of each discoidal areolet. The 



—usually brown or grey wings (fig. 50) and a peculiar jerky flight. 
The family has an extensive range but is unknown in Greenland, 
New Zealand, and in many oceanic ' ■ j 

Rhopalocera. JJ 

This group comprises the typical fj 

butterflies which are much more SB 

highly specialized than the Gry- , ^ggg||Pu| 

pocera, and may be readily distin- fry jj| 

guished by the knobbed or clubbed ** 11cm 

feelers and by the absence of a 'Iwl 

frenulum. T Wo or v more of the 

radial nervures in the forewing arise KIB 

from a common stalk or are sup- 

pressed. The egg is “ upright.” The ‘vSKr 

larvae have hooklets only on the mm 

inner edges of the prolegs. The pupa Wr 

is very highly modified, only two free m 

abdominal segments are ever recog- K 

nizable, and in some genera even , • ij 

these have become consolidated. The m . . 

cocoon is reduced to a pad of silk, mjk 

to which the pupa is attached, sus- jBk 

pended by the cremastral hooks; in |f | B| 

some families there is also a silken jflj 

girdle around the waist-region. In • i||||ji If 

correlation with the exposed con- wW ' ™ ' 

dition of the pupa, we find the fjpr 

presence of a specially developed Fig. 51.— Chrysalis and 
“ head-p^ce ” or “ nose- horn ” to Larva of Nisoniadestages 
protect, the head-region of the con- (dingy skipper). Europe, 
tained imago. Their bright colours 

and conspicuous flight in the sunshine has made the Rhopa- 
locera the most admired of all insects by the casual observer. 

— A modification that has taken place in 

several families of butterflies is the re- 
\ duction of the first pair of legs, H. W. 
j Bates arranged the families in a series 
f depending on this character, but neura- 
tional and pupal features must be taken 



Fig. 49. — Epiphora bouhiniae . W. Af rica. 

caterpillars are protected by remarkable spine-bearing tubercles 
(fig. To, B). 

Grypocera. 

This group stands at the base of the series of families that are 
usually distinguished as “ butterflies.” The feelers are recurved at 
the tip, and thickened just before the extremity. The forewing 

has the full number of radial 
nervures, distinct and evenly spaced, 
and two anal nervures; the frenu- 
lum is usually absent. The larvae 
(fig. 51) have prolegs with complete 
circles of hooklets, and often feed 
in concealed situations, while the 
pupa is protected by a light cocoon. . 
The affinities of this group are 
clearly not with the higher groups 
Fig. 50 . — Tagiades sabadius. of moths just described, but with 
S. Africa. some of the lower families. Accord- 

ing to Meyrick they are most closely 
related to the Pyralidae, but Hampson and most other students 
would derive them (through the Castniidae) from a primitive Tineoid 
stock allied to the Cossidae and Zygaenidae. 

Three families are included in the section. The North American 
Megathymidae and the Australian Euschemonidae have a frenulum 
and are usually reckoned among the “ moths.” The Hesperiidae 
in which the frenulum is wanting form the large family of the 
skipper butterflies,, represented in our own fauna by several; species. 
They are insects with broad head — the feelers being widely separated 


Fig.; 52 . — Chrysophanus thoe. N. America. 

into account as well, and the sequence 
followed here is modified from that pro- 
posed by A, R. Grpte and J. W. Tutt. 

The Lycaenidae are a large family in- 
cluding the small butterflies (figs. 52, 53, 
54) popularly knoWn as blues, coppers 
and hairstreaks. The forelegs in the 
female are normal, but in the male the 
tarsal segments are shortened and the claws sometimes are absent. 
The forewing has only three or four radial nervures (fig. 5 5^, the last two 
of which arise" from a common stalk; the feelers are inserted close 
together on the head. The larva is short and hairy, somewhat like 
a woodlouse in shape, the broad sides concealing the legs and prolegs, 
while the pupa, which is also hairy or bristly, is attached by the 
cremaster to a silken pad and cinctured with a silken thread. The 
upper surfaces of the wings of these insects are usually of a bright 
metallic hue — blue or coppery — while beneath there are often 



Fig. 53. — Rathinda 
amor. India. 



Fig. 54 . — Cheritra freja. India. 


numerous dark centred “ eye-spots.” The family is widely dis- 
tributed. Nearly related are the Lemoniidae, a family abundantly 
represented in the Neotropical Region, but scarce in the Old \Vorld 
arid , having only a single European species ^Nemeobius lucinia) 
which occurs also in England. In the Lemoniidae (figs. 56, 57) the 
forelegs of the male are reduced and useless for walking; The 
Libytheidae may be recognized by the elongate snout-like palps, 
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the five-branched radial nervurr of the forewing, the cylindrical 
hairy larva, and the pupa attached only by the cremaster. 

> The Papilionidae are large butterflies with ample wings, and all 
six legs fully developed in both sexes. The forewing has five radial 




After Grote, Natural 
Science, vol. 12 ( J , M. 
Dent & Co.). 

Fig. 55. — Neura- 
tion of Wings in 
Lycaena. 

2, Sub-costal. 

3, Radial. 

4, Median. 

5, Cubital. 

7, 8, Anal nerv- 
ures. 



Fig. 5 6 —Eurybia Carolina. Brazil 



Fig. 5 7 .—Calephelis caenius. N. America. 


Fig. 59. — ParnasHus apollo (Apollo). European Alps. 



and t\yo anal nervures, the second of the latter being free from the 
first and running to the dorsum of the wing, while the hindwing has 
but a single anal, and is frequently prolonged into a “ tail ” at the 



The former is represented in the British fauna by the East Anglian 
swallow-tail {Papilio machaon), and is very abundant in the warmer 
regions of the world, in- 
cluding some of the most 
magnificent and brilliant 
of insects. 

Agreeing with the ; 

Papilionidae in the six 
perfect legs of both sexes 
and the cincture-support 
of the pupa we find the 
Pieridae — the family of 
the white and yellow 
butterflies (figs. 61,62) — 
represented by ten species 
in the British fauna and 

very widely spread over Fig. 6o —Thais medesicaste. S. France, 
the earth s surface. In 

the Pieridae there, are two anal nervures in the hindwing, while the 
second anal neryure in the forewing runs into the first; the larva 
is cylindrical arid hairy without an osmaterium. The pupa has a 
pngle “ nose-horn/’ and 

of their surroundings. _ ' 7 ^ « , . 

The Nymphalidae are Fig - 61 —Coltas hyale (Pale clouded 
by far the largest and Yellow Butterfly). Europe, 

most dominant family 

of butterflies. In both sexes the forelegs are useless for walk- 
ing (fig. 63), the tarsal segments being absent and the short shins 
clothed with long hairs, whence the name of brush-footed butterflies 
is often applied to the family. The neuration of the wings resembles 


Fig. 61. — Colias hyale (Pale clouded 
Yellow Butterfly). Europe. 


\ / 



Fig. 62. — Appias nero (male). Malaya 

that found among the Pieridae, but in the Nymphalidae the pupa, 
which has a double nose-horn (fig. 65)-^-as in Papilio — is suspended 
from the cremaster only, no girdling thread being present, or it lies 
simply on the ground. The egg is elongate and sub-conical in form 




Fig. 63 .—Dione moneta. Brazil. 


Fig. 64.— Larva oiArgynnis 
paphia (Silver- washed Fritil- 
lary). Europe. 


double “ nose-horn,” is attached by the cremaster and a waist- arid ornamented with numerous ribs, while the larva fe usually 
girdle to the food-plant iri the Pa.pilioniriae (fig. 58), but lies in a web protected by numerous spines (fig;. 64) arising from the segmental 
on the ground among the Parnasiinae (figs. 59, 60). The latter sub- tubercles. To this family belong our common gaily-coloured 
faihily includes the welUknown Apdllo butterflies of the Alps, butterflies^—the tortoiseshells, peacock (fig. 65), admirals, fritillaries 
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and emperors. In most cases the bright colouring is confined to the 
upper surface of the wings, the under-side being mottled and often 
inconspicuous. Most members of the group Vanessidi-— the peacock 
and tortoiseshells (Vanessa) and the red admiral (Pyrantets) for 


distinguished frbm the Danainae by the slender feet of the females; 
the narrow winged* tawny A craeinae, with simple anal nervures, thick 

hairy palps and spiny larvae; 
and the Heliconiinae whose palps 
me compressed, scaly at the 
sides and hairy in front. This 
last named sub-famil} is con- 
y fined to the Neotropical Region, 

while the Acraeinae are most 
~ ~ 1 / numerous in the Ethiopian^ The 

Nymphalinae include the British 
/ // -- "Z 7 5 2 vanessids (fig. 65), and a vast 

' ( assemblage of exotic # genera 
i 2 (figs. 70), characterized by 


Fig. 65— Vanessa io (Peacock) and its pupa. 

example — hibernate in the imaginal state. This large .family is 
divided into several sub-families whose characters may be briefly 
given, as they are considered to be distinct families by many entomo- 
logists. The Daminae (or Euploeime , fig. 66) have the anal nervures 
of the forewing arising from a common stalk, the diseoidal areolets in, 
both wings closed, and the front feet of the female thickened; their 


1 After A. R. Grote, Natural VyMHHT 

; Science , vol. 12 (J. M. Dent 

; Fig. 67 — Neuration of yWlft. •" 

Wings in a Nymphaline 

I 4, Median. „ . ~ e 

S Cubital. • Fig. 69.— Larva and Pupa of 

6’ 7, 8, Anal nervures. Apatura ilia . 

the “ open ’’ discoidal areolets (fig. 67) owing to the absence of the 
transverse “ disco-cellular ” nervules. In the M or phtnae— including 
Usome magnificent South American insects with deep or azure 


Fig. 66 .—Euploea leucostictos (male). Malaya; ; 

larvae are smooth with fleshy processes. The .danaine butterflies 
range over all the warmer parts of the world, becoming most numer- 
ous in the eastern tropics, where flourish the handsome purple 
Euploeae whose males often have brands on the wings, these 
insects. are conspicuously marked and are believed to be distaste- 
ful to birds and lizards. So are the South American Ithomitnae, 


Fig! 7G.—~Callithea sapphira. Brazil. 


blue wings, and a few rather ' dull-coloured ’ Oriental genera-^ 
the areolets are closed in the forewings and often in the hind- 
wings. The larvae of the Morphinae (fig. 71) are smooth 
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pr hairy . with a curiously forked tail-segment. A similar larva 
characterizes the South American BrasSolinae or owl-butterflies— 



Fig. 71. — Larva oi Amathusia phidippus. 



Fig. 72 ~Opsiphanes syme. Brazil. 



Fig. 73 . — Brassolis astyra. Brazil. 



Fig. 74— Neur- 
ation of wings in 
Pararge , a satyrid 
butterfly. 

2, Sub-costal. 

3, Radial. 

4, Median. 

5, Cubital. 

7, 8, Anal nervures. 



Fig. 75 —Oeneis jutta. Arctic 
Regions. 



Fig. 76 — Bia actorion. Brazil. 


robust insects (figs. 72, 73) with the areolets closed in both wings, 
which are adorned with large “ eye-spots ” beneath. The Sdtyrinae, 


including our native browns and the Alpine Erebiae , resemble the 
foregoing group in many respects of structure, but the sub-costal 
nervure is greatly thickened at the base (fig. 74). This sub-family 
is world-wide in its distribution. One genus ( Oeneis , fig. 75) is found 
in high northern latitudes, but reappears in South America. The 
dark', spotted species of Erebia are familiar insects to travellers 
among the Alps; yet butterflies nearly related to these Alpine 
insects occur in Patagonia, in South Africa and in New Zealand. 
Such facts of distribution clearly show that though the Nymphalidae 
have attained a high degree of specialization among the Lepidoptera, 
some of their genera have a history which goes back to a timfe when 
the distribution of land and water on the earth’s surface must have 
been very different from what it is to-day. 
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viii. (1894) ; T. A. Chapman, Trans. Entom. Soc. Lond . (1893), &c. 
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(G. H. C.) 

LEPIDUS, the name of a Roman patrician family in the 
Aemilian gens. 

1. Marcus Aemilius Lepidus, one of the three ambassadors 
sent to Egypt in 201 b. c. as guardians of the infant king Ptolemy 
V. He was consul in 187 and 175, censor 179, pontifex maximus 
from 180 onwards, and was six times chosen by the censors 
princeps senatus . He died in 152.; He distinguished himself in 
the war with Antiochus III. of Syria, and against the Ligurians. 
He made the Via Aemilia from Ariminum to Placentia, and led 
colonies to Mutina and Parma. 

Livy xl. 42-46, epit. 48; Polybius xvi. 34. 

2. Marcus Aemilius Lepidus, surnamed Porcina (probably 
from his personal appearance), consul 137 b.c. Being sent to 
Spain to conduct the Numantine war, he began against the will 
of the senate to attack the Vaccaei. This enterprise was so 
unsuccessful that he was deprived of his command in 136 and 
condemned to pay a fine. He was among the greatest of the 
earlier Roman orators, and Cicero praises him for having 



LE PLAY- 

introduced the well-constructed sentence and even flow of 
language from Greek into Roman oratory. . . 

Cicero, Brutus, 25, 27, 86, 97; Veil. Pat. ii. io; Appian, Hisp, 
80-83; Livy, epit.56. 

3. Marcus Aemilius Lepidus, father of the triumvir. In 
81 b.c. he was praetor of Sicily, where he made himself detested 
by oppression and extortion. In the civil wars he sided with 
Sulla and bought much of the confiscated property of the ]Mfarian 
partisans. Afterwards he became leader of the popular party, 
and with the help of Pompey was elected consul for 78, in spite 
of the opposition of Sulla. When the dictator died, Lepidus 
tried in vain to prevent the burial of his body in the Campus 
Martius, and to alter the constitution established by him. His 
colleague Lutatius Catulus found a tribune to place his veto on 
Lepidus ’s proposals; and the quarrel between the two parties 
in the state became so acute that the senate made the. consuls 
swear not to take up arms. Lepidus was then ordered by the 
senate to go to his province, Transalpine Gaul; but he stopped 
in Etruria on his way from the city and began to levy an army. 
He was declared a public enemy early in 77, and forthwith 
marched against Rome. A battle took place in the Campus 
Martius, Pompey and Catulus commanding the senatorial army, 
and Lepidus was defeated. He sailed to Sardinia, in order to 
put himself into connexion with Sertorius in Spain, but here also 
suffered a repulse, and died shortly afterwards. 

Plutarch, Sulla, 34, 38, Pompey , 15; Appian, B.C. i. 105, 107; 
Livy, epit. 90 ; Florus iii. 23 ; Cicero, Balbus, 15. 

4. Marcus Aemilius Lepidus, the triumvir. He joined the 
party of Julius Caesar in the civil wars, and was by the dictator 
thrice nominated magister equitum and raised to the consulship 
in 46 b.c. He was a man of great wealth and influence, and it was 
probably more on this ground than on account of his ability 
that Caesar raised him to such honours. In the beginning of 
44 b.c he was sent to Gallia Narbonensis, but before he had left 
the city with his army Caesar was murdered. Lepidiis, as 
commander of the only army near Rome, became a man of great 
importance in the troubles which followed. Taking part with 
Marcus Antonius (Mark Antony), he joined in the reconciliation 
which the latter effected with the senatorial party, and afterwards 
sided with him when open war broke out. Antony, after his 
defeat at Mutina, joined Lepidus in Gaul, and in August 43 
Octavian (afterwards the emperor Augustus), who had forced 
the senate to make him consul, effected an arrangement with 
Antony and Lepidus, and their triumvirate was organized at 
Bononia. Antony and Octavian soon reduced Lepidus to an 
inferior position. His province of Gaul and Spain was taken from 
him; and, though he was included in the triumvirate when it 
was renewed in 37, his power was only nominal. He made an 
effort in the following year to regain some reality of power, 
conquered part of Sicily, and claimed the whole island as his 
province, but Octavian found means to sap the fidelity of his 
soldiers, and he was obliged to supplicate for his life. He was 
allowed to retain his fortune and the office of pontifex Maximus 
to which he had been appointed in 44, but had to retire into 
private life. According to Suetonius ( Augustus , 16) he died at 
Circeii in the year 13. 

See Rome: History ii., “The Republic,” Period C, ad fin.] 
Appian, Bell. Civ. ii.-v. ; Dio CasSius xli.-xlix. ; Veil. Pat. ii. 64, 80; 
Orelli’s Onomasticon to Cicero. 

LE PLAY, PIERRE GUILLAUME FRfi)£RIC (1806-1882), 
French engineer and economist, was born at La Riviere-Saint- 
Sauveur (Calvados) on the nth of April 1806, the son of a 
custom-house official. He was educated at the ficole Poly- 
technique, and from there passed into the State Department 
of Mines. In 1834 he was appointed head of the permanent 
committee of mining statistics, and in 1840 engineer-in-chief 
and professor of metallurgy at the school of mines, where he 
became inspector in 1848. For nearly a quarter of a century 
Le Play spent his vacations travelling in the various countries 
of Europe, and collected a vast quantity of material bearing 
upon the social condition of the working classes. In 1855 he 
published Les Ouvriers europiens, which comprised a series of 
thirty -six monographs on the budgets of typical families selected 
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from the most diverse industries. The Academic des Sciences 
conferred on him the Montyon prize. Napoleon III., who held 
him in high esteem, entrusted him with the rirganization of the- 
Exhibition of 1855; and appointed him counsellor of state, 
commissioner general of the Exhibition of 1867, senator of the 
empire and grand officer of the Legion of Honotir. He died in 
Paris on the 5th of April 1882. 

In 1856 Le Play founded the Societe' Internationale j des Etudes 
pratiques d' Bconomie sociale, which has devoted its energies princip- 
ally to forwarding social studies on the lines laid down by its founder.. 
The journal of the society, La Reforme sociale, founded in 1881, is 
published fortnightly. Other works of Le Play are La Reforme 
sociale (2 vols., 1864; 7th fed.; 3 vols., 1887) ; Lr Organisation de la 
famille (1871) ; La Constitution, de VAngleterre (in collaboration with 
M. Delaire, 1875). See article in Harvard Quarterly Journal of 
Economics (June 1890), by H. Higgs. , ^ 

LEPROSY {Lepra Anabum, Elephantiasis Graecorum, Aussafa, 
Spedalskhed) j the greatest disease of medieval Christendom, 
identified, on the one hand, with a disease endemic from the 
earliest historical times (1500 b.c.) in the delta and valley of the 
Nile, and, on the other hand, with a disease now common in Asia, 
Africa, South America, the West Indies, and certain isolated 
localities of Europe. An authentic representation of the leprosy 
of the middle ages exists in a picture at Munich by Holbein, 
painted at Augsburg in 1516, St Elizabeth gives bread and wine 
to a prostrate group of lepers, including a bearded man whose face 
is covered with large round reddish knobs, an old woman whose 
arm is covered with brown blotches, the leg swathed in bandages 
through which matter oozes, the bare knee also marked with 
discoloured spots, and on the head a white rag or plaster, and, 
thirdly, a young man whose neck and face (especially round the 
somewhat hairless eyebrow^) are spotted with brown patches 
of various size. It is conjectured by Virchow that the painter 
had made studies of lepers from the leper-houses then existing 
at Augsburg. These external characters of medieval leprosy 
agree with the descriptions of it by the ancients, and with the 
pictures of modern leprosy given by Dariielssen and Boeck for 
Norway, by various authors for sporadic European cases, by 
Anderson for Malacca, by Carter for India, by Wolff for Madeira 
and by Hillis for British Guiana. There has been some confusion 
in the technical naming of the disease; it is called Elephantiasis 
( Leontiasis , Satyriasis) by the Greek writers, and Lepra by the 
Arabians. 

Leprosy is now included among the parasitic diseases (see 
Parasitic Diseases). The cause is believed to be infection 
by the bacillus leprae, a specific microbe discovered by Armauer 
Hansen in 1871. It is worthy of note that tuberculosis is very 
common among lepers, and especially attacks the serous mem- 
branes. The essential character of leprosy is a great multiplica- 
tion of cells, resembling the “ granulation cells ” of lupus and 
syphilis, in the tissues affected, which become infiltrated and 
thickened, with degeneration and destruction of their normal 
elements. The new cells vary in size from ordinary leucocytes 
to giant cells three or four times larger. The bacilli are found in 
these cells, sometimes in small numbers, sometimes in masses. 
The structures most affected are the skin, nerves, mucous mem- 
branes and lymphatic glands. 

The symptoms arise from the anatomical changes indicated, 
and they vary according to the parts attacked. Three types of 
disease are usually described— (1) nodular, (2) smooth or anaes- 
thetic, (3) mixed* In the first the skin is chiefly affected, in the 
second the nerves; the third combines the features of both. 
It should be understood that this classification is purely a matter 
of convenience, and is based on the relative prominence of 
symptoms, which may be combined iii all degrees. The incuba- 
tion period of leprosy-^assuming it to be due to infection — is 
unknown, but cases are on record which can only be explained 
on the hypothesis that it may be many years. The invasion 
is usually slow and intermittent. There are 'occasional feverish 
attacks, with the usual constitutional disturbance and other slight 
premonitory signs, such as changes in the colour of the skin arid 
in its sensibility. Sometimes, but rarely, the onset is acute and 
the characteristic symptoms develop rapidly. ! These begin ! with 
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an eruption which differs markedly according to the type of 
disease. . In the nodular form dark red -or coppery patches appear 
on the face, backs of th6 hands, and feet or on the body; they 
are generally symmetrical, and vary from the size of a shilling 
upwards. ; They come with; one; of the feverish attacks and fade 
away when it has gone, but only to return; After a time in- 
filtration and thickening of the skin become noticeable, and the 
nodules appear. They are lumpy excrescences, at first pink but 
changing to brown.; . Thickening of the skin of the face produces 
a highly characteristic appearance, recalling the aspect of a lion. 
The tissues of the eye undergo degenerative changes ; the 
mucous membrane of the nose and throat is thickened, impairing 
the breathing and the voice ; ; the eyebrows fall off ; the ears and 
nose become thickened and enlarged. As the disease progresses 
the nodules tend to break down and ulcerate, leaving open sores. 
The patient, whose condition is extremely wretched, gradually 
becomes weaker, and eventually succumbs to exhaustion or is 
carried off by some intercurrent disease, usually inflammation 
of the kidneys or tuberculosis. A severe case may end fatally 
in two years, but, as a; rule, when patients are well cared for the 
illness lasts several years. There is often temporary improve- 
ment, but complete recovery from this form of leprosy rarely 
or never occurs. The smooth type is less severe and more 
chronic. The eruption consists of patches of dry* slightly , dis- 
coloured skin, not elevated above the surface. These patches 
are the result of morbid changes affecting the cutaneous nerves , 
and are accompanied by diminished sensibility over the areas of 
Skin affected. At the same time certain nerve trunks in the 
arm and leg, and particularly the ulnar nerve, are found to be 
thickened. In the further stages the symptoms are those of 
increasing degeneration of the nerves. Bullae form on the skin, 
and the discoloured patches; become enlarged; sensation is lost, 
muscular power diminished, with wasting, contraction of tendons, 
and all the signs of impaired nutrition. The nails become hard 
and clawed; perforating ulcers of the feet are common; portions 
of the extremities, including whole fingers and toes, die and drop 
off. Later, paralysis becomes more marked, affecting the 
muscles of the face and limbs. The disease runs a very chronic 
course, and may last twenty or thirty years. Recovery occasion- 
ally occurs. In the mixed form, which is probably the most 
common, the , symptoms described are combined in varying 
degrees. Leprosy may be mistaken for syphilis, tuberculosis, 
ainhum (an obscure disease affecting negroes, in which the little 
toe drops off), and several affections of the skin. Diagnosis is 
established by the presence of the bacillus leprae in the nodules 
or bullae, and by the signs of nerve degeneration exhibited in 
the anaesthetic patches of skin and the thickened nerve trunks. 

In former times leprosy was often confounded with other 
skin diseases, especially psoriasis and leucoderma; the white 
leprosy of the Old Testament was probably a form of the latter. 
But there is no doubt that true leprosy has existed from time 
immemorial. Prescriptions for treating it have been found in 
Egypt, to which a date of about 4600 b.c. is assigned. The disease 
is described by Aristotle and by later Greek writers, but not 
by Hippocrates, though leprosy derives its name from his “ lepra ” 
or “ scaly ” disease, which was no doubt psoriasis. In ancient 
times it ,was widely prevalent throughout Asia as well as in 
Egypt, ; and : among the Greeks and Romans. In the middle 
ages it: became extensively diffused in Europe, and in some 
countries; — France, England, Germany and Spain— every ; con- 
siderable town had its leperThouse, in which the patients were 
segregated^ Tbc total number of such houses has been reckoned 
at 19,000, The earliest one in England was established at 
Canterbury in 1096, and the latest at Bighgate in 1472. At one 
time there were at least 95 religious hospitals for lepers in Great 
Britain.and 14 in Ireland (Sir James Simpson). During the 15th 
century the disease, underwent a remarkable diminution. It 
practically disappeared in the civilized parts of Europe, and the 
leper-houses were given up. It is a singular fact that this 
diminution was coincident , with the great extension of syphilis 
(see Prostitution). The , general disappearance of leprosy 
at this time is the more unintelligible because it did. not take 


effect everywhere. In Scotland the disease lingered until the 
19th century, and in some other parts it has never died ; out at 
all. At the present time it still exists in Norway, Iceland, along 
the shores of the Baltic, in South Russia, Greece, Turkey,' several 
Mediterranean islands, the Riviera, Spain and Portugal. Isolated 
caSes occasionally occur elsewhere, but they are usually imported. 
The Teutonic races seem to be especially free from the taint. 
Leper asyluriis are : maintained' in Norway and at t Wo or three 
places in the Baltic, San Refno, Cyprus, Constantinople, Alicante 
and Lisbon. Except in Spain, where some increase has taken 
place, the disease is dying out. The number of lepers in Norway 
was 3000 in 1856, but has now dwindled to ’ a few hundreds. 
They are no longer numerous ih any part of Europe; On the 
other hand, leprosy prevails extensively throughout Asia, from 
the Mediterranean to Japan, ahd from Arabia to Siberia. It 
is also found in nearly all parts of Africa, particularly on the 
eiast and west coasts near the equator. In South Africa it has 
greatly increased, and attacks the Dutch as well as natives. 
Leper asylums have been established at Robben Island near 
Cape Town, and in Tembuland, In^ Australia, Where it was 
introduced by Chinese, it has also spread to Europeans. In 
New Zealand the Maoris are affected; but the amount of leprbsy 
is not large in either country. A much more remarkable case 
is that of the Hawaiian Islands, where the disease is believed 
to have been imported by Chinese. It was unknown before 
1848, but in 1866 the number of lepers had risen to 230 and 
in 1882 to 4000 (Liveing). All attempts to stop it by segregating 
lepers in the settlement of Molokai appear to have been fruit- 
less. In the West Indies and on the American continent, 
again, leprosy has a wide distribution. It is found in nearly all 
parts of South and Central America, and in certain parts of 
North America— namely, Louisiana, California (among Chinese), 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and North and South Dakota (Norwegians), 
New Brunswick (French Canadians). 

It is difficult to find any explanation of the geographical 
distribution and behaviour of leprosy. , It seems to affect islands 
and the sea-coast more than the interior, and to some extent 
this gives colour to the old belief that it is caused or fostered 
by a fish diet, which has been revived by Mr Jonathan Hutchin- 
son, but is not generally accepted. Leprosy is found in interiors 
where fish is not an article of diet. Climate, again, has obviously 
little, if any, influence. The theory of heredity is equally at 
fault, whether it be applied to account for the spread of the 
disease by transmission or for its disappearance by the elimination 
of susceptible persons. The latter is the manner in which 
heredity might be expected to act, if at all, for lepers are re- 
markably sterile. But we see the disease persisting among 
the Eastern races, who have been continuously exposed to its 
selective influence from the earliest times, while it has disappeared 
among the Europeans, who were affected very much later. 
The opposite theory of hereditary transmission from parents to 
offspring is also at variance with many observed facts. Leprosy 
is very rarely congenital, and no cases have occurred among the 
descendants to the third generation of 160 Norwegian lepers 
settled in the United States. Again, if hereditary transmission 
were an effective influence, the disease could hardly have died 
down so rapidly as it did in Europe in the 15th century. Then 
we have the theory of contagion. There is no doubt that human 
beings are inoculable with leprosy, and that the disease may 
be communicated by close contact. Cases have been recorded 
which prove, it conclusively; for instance, that of a man who 
had never been out of the British islands, but developed leprosy 
after sharing for a time the bed and clothes of his brother, who 
had contracted • the , disease in the West, Indies. Some of the 
facts noted, such as the extensive dissemination of the disease 
in Europe during the middle; ages, and its subsequent rapid 
decline, suggest the existence of some unknown epidemic factor. 
Poverty and insanitation are ,said to. go with the prevalence of 
leprosy, but they go with every malady, and there is nothing 
to show that they have any special influence. Vaccination has 
been blamed for spreading it, and a few cases of communication 
by arm-to-arm inoculation are recorded. The influence of this 
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factor; however, tan only be trifling. Vaccination is a new thing, 
leprosy a very old one; where there is most vaccination there 
is no leprosy, and where thtpre is most leprosy there is little or 
no vaccination. In India 78% of the lepers are unvaccinated, 
and in Canton since vaccination was introduced leprosy has 
declined (Cantlie) . On the whole we must conclude that there 
is still much to Be learrit about the conditions which govern 
the prevalence of leprosy. 

With regard to prevention, the isolation of patients is obviously 
desirable, especially in the later stages, when open sores rnay 
disseminate the bacilli; but complete segregation, which has 
been urged, is regarded' as impracticable by those who have 
had most experience in leprous districts.' Scrupulous cleanliness 
should be exercised by persons attending on lepers or brought 
into close contact with them. In treatment the most essential 
thing is general care of the health, with good food and clothing. 
The tendency of modern therapeutics to attach increasing 
importance to nutrition in various morbid States, and notably 
in* diseases of degeneration, sUch as tuberculosis and affections 
of the nervous system, is borne out by experience in leprosy, 
which has affinities to both; and this suggests the application 
to it of modern methods for improving local as Well as general 
nutrition by physical means. A large number of internal remedies 
have been tried with varying results; those most recommended 
are chaulmoogra oil, arsenic, salicylate of soda, salol and chlorate 
of potash; Vergiieira . uses Collargol intravenously arid Sub- 
cutaneously, and states that in all the cases treated there was 
marked improvement-, and hair that had been lost grew again. 
Calmette’s Anterenene injected subcutaneously has been followed 
by good results. Deycke together with R. Bey isolated from 
a non-ulcerated leprous nodule a streptothrix Which they call S. 
leproides. Its relation to the bacillus is : uncertain. They found 
that injections of this organism had marked curative effects, 
due to a neutral fat which they named “Nastin.” Injections 
of Nastin together with Benzoyl Chloride directly act on the 
lepra bacilli. Some cases were unaffected by this treatment, 
but with others the effect was marvellous. Dr W. A. Pusey of 
Chicago uses applications of carbon dioxide snow with good effect. 
In the later stages of the disease there is a wide field for surgery, 
which is able to give much relief to sufferers. 

Literature.— For history arid geographical distribution, see 
Hirsch, Handbuch der historisch-geographischen Pathologie (1st ed., 
Erlangen* i860, with exhaustive literature). For pathology, Virchow, 
Die krankhaften Geschwiitste (Berlin, 1863-1867), voL ii. For clinical 
histories, R. Liveing, Elephantiasis Graecoruin or True Leprosy 
(London, . 1873), ch. iv. For medieval leprosy — in Germany, 
Virchow, in Virchow's Archiv, five articles, vols. xviii.-xx. (1860- 
1861) ; in the Netherlands, Israels, in N'ederl. Tijdschr. vodr Genees - 
kunde, vol. i. (1857.) ; in Britain, J. Y. Simpson, Edin. JLed. and Surg. 
Journ.j three articles, vols. lxvi. and lxvii. (1846-1847). Treatises 
on modern leprosy in particular localities: Danielsseh and Bbeck 
(Norway), Traite de la SpHalskhed, with atlas of twenty-four 
coloured plates (Paris, 1848) ; A. F. Anderson, Leprosy as met with in 
the Straits Settlements, coloured photographs with explanatory notes 
(London, 1872) ; H. Vandyke Carter (Bombay), On Leprosy and 
Elephantiasis , with coloured plates (London, 1874); Hillis , Leprosy 
in British Guiana, an account of West Indian leprosy, with twenty- 
two coloured plates (London, 1882). See also the dermatological 
works of Hebra, Erasmus Wilspn, Bazin and Jonathan Hutchinson 
(also the latter’s letters to The Times of the nth of April and the 
25th of May 1903); British Medical Journal (April 1, 1908); 
American Journal of Dermatology (Dec. 1907); The Practitioner 
(February 1910). An important early work is that of P, G. HenSler, 
Vom abendldndischen Aussatze im Mittelalter (Hamburg, 1790). 

LEPSIUS; KARL RICHARD (1810-1884), German Egypto- 
logist, was born at N aumburg-am-Saale on the 23rd of December 
1810, and in 1823 was sent to the “ Sehulpforta ” school near 
Naurrtburg, where he cante under the influence of Professor 
Lange. In 1829 he entered the -university of Leipzig, and one 
year later that of Gottingen, where, under the influence of 
Otfried Muller, s he finally decided to devote himself to the 
archaeological side of philology; From Gottingen he proceeded 
to Berlin, where he graduated in; 1833. as doctor with the thesis 
De tabulis. Eugubinis. In the same year he -proceeded to study 
in Paris, and was commissioned by the due de Luynes to collect 
material from the Greek and Latin writers for his work on the 
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weapons of the ancients. In 1834 he took the Volney prize 
with his P aldo graphic als Mittel der Sprachf or schuhg. Befriended 
by Bunsen and Humboldt, Lepsius threw himself with great 
ardour into Egyptological studies, which, since the death of 
Champollion in 1832, had attracted no scholar of eminence and 
weight. Here Lepsius found an ample field for his powers; After 
four years spent in visiting the Egyptian collections of Italy, 
Holland and England, he returned to Germany, where Humboldt 
arid Bunsen united their influence to make his projected visit 
to Egypt a scientific expedition with royal support. For three 
years Lepsius and his party explored the Whole of the region in 
which monuments of ancient Egyptian and Ethiopian occupation 
are found; from the Sudan above Khartum to the Syrian coast. 
At the end of 1845 they returned home, and ’the results of the 
expedition, consisting of casts, drawings rind squeezes of in^ 
scrip tions and scenes, maps and plans collected with the utmost 
thoroughness, as well as antiquities and papyri, far surpassed 
expectations. In 1846 he married Elisabeth Klein, and his 
appointment to a professorship in Berlin University in the 
following August afforded him the leisure necessary for the 
completion of his work. In 1859 the twelve volumes of his 
vast Denkmtiler aus Agypten und Athiopien were finished^ 
supplemented later by a text prepared from the note-books of 
the expedition ; they comprise its entire archaeological/ ipalaeo- 
graphical and historical results. : In 1866 Lepsius again went to 
Egypt, and discovered the famous Decree of’ Tanis or Table of 
Canopus, an inscription of the same character as the Rosetta 
Stone; in hieroglyphic, demotic arid Greek.- In 1873 he was 
appointed keeper of the Royal Library, Berlin, which, like the 
Berlin Museum, owes much to his care. About ten years latef 
he was appointed Geheimer Oberregierungsrath. He died at 
Berlin on the 10th of July 1884. Besides the colossal Denkmdle’r 
and other publications of texts such as the Todtenbuch der 
Agypter {Book of the Dead, 1842) his other works, amongst 
which may be specially named his Konigsbuch der Agypter 
(1858) and Chronologic der ■ Agypter ( 1 849) , are characterized 
by a quality of permanence that is very remarkable in a subject 
of such rapid development as Egyptology. In spite of his 
scientific training in philology Lepsius left behind few transla- 
tions of inscriptions or discussions of the meanings of words: 
by preference he attacked historical and archaeological problems 
conriected with the ancient texts, the alphabet, the metrology, 
the names of metals and minerals, the Chronology, the royal 
names. On the other hand one of his latest works, the Nubische 
Grammatik (1880), is an elaborate grammar of the then little- 
known Nubian language, preceded by a linguistic sketch of the 
African continent. Throughout his life he profited by the gift 
of attaching to himself the right men, whether as patrons or; 
like W eidenbach and Stern, as assistants. Lepsius was a fine 
specimen of the best type of Gerriian scholar; 

See Richard Lepsius, by Georg Ebers (New York, 1887), and art. 
Eg^pt, section Exploration and Research. 

LEPTINES , an Athenian orator, known as the proposer of a 
law that no Athenian, whether citizen or resident alien (with 
the sole exception of the descendants of Harmodius and Aristo- 
geiton), should be exempt from the public charges (keitovpyiai) 
for the state festivals. The object Was to provide funds for the 
festivals and public spectacles, at. a trine when both the treasury 
and the citizens generally were short of money. It was further 
asserted that many of the recipients of immunity Were really 
unworthy of it. Against this law Demosthenes delivered 
(354 b.c.) his well-known speech Against Leptines in support of 
the proposal of Ctesippus that all the cases of immunity should 
be carefully investigated* Great stress is laid on. the reputation 
for ingratitude and breach of faith which the abolition of irm 
muni ties would bring upon the state. Besides, the law itsell 
had been passed unconstitutionally, for ah existing law confirmed 
these privileges, and by the constitution Of Solon ho 1 law could 
be eriacted Until any existing few Which it contravened had been 
repealed. The law Was probably condemned; Nothing further 
is known’ of Leptines. ' ,i; ; V ’ . : ; 

See the edition of the speech by J. E; Srindy , s t (1890). Mi ■ r ^ ;r 
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482 LEPTIS- 

LEPTIS, the name of two towns in ancient Africa. The 
first, Leptis Magna {AeKTijaayva), the modern Lebda, was in 
Tripolitana between Tripolis and Mesrata at the mouth of the 
Cinyps; the second, Leptis Parva (AenTis rj jMKpa), known also 
as Leptiminus or Leptis minor, the modern Lamta, was a 
small harbour of Byzacena between Ruspina (Monastir) and 
Thapsus (Dimas). 

1. Leptis Magna was one of the oldest and most flourishing 
of the Phoenician emporia established on the coasts of the 
greater Syrtis., the chief commercial entrepot for the interior of the 
African continent. It was founded by the Sidonians (Sallust, 
Jug. 7 8) who were joined later by people of Tyre (Pliny, Hist. 
Nat . v. 17). Herodotus enlarges on the fertility of its territory 
(iv. 175, v. 42). It was tributary to Carthage to which it paid a 
contribution of a talent a day (Livy xxxiv. 62). After the Second 
Punic War Massinissa made himself master of it (Sallust, Jug. 
78; Livy xxxiv. 62; Appian viii. 106). During the Jugurthine 
War it appealed for protection to Rome (Sallust, Jug. 78). 
Though captured and plundered by Juba, it maintained its 
allegiance to Rome, supported the senatorial cause, received 
Cato the younger with the remains of the Pompeian forces after 
Pharsalus48 b.c. After his victory Julius Caesar imposed upon 
it an annual contribution of 300,000 measures of oil. Neverthe- 
less, it preserved its position as a free city governed by its own 
magistrates {C.I.L. viii. 7). It received the title of muni- 
cipium {C.I.L. viii, 8), and was subsequently made a colcnia 
by Trajan {C.I.L. viii. 10). Septimius Severus, who was 
born there, beautified the place and conferred upon it the I us 
Italicum. Leptis Magna was the limit of the Roman state, the 
last station of the limes Tripolitamisy hence, especially during 
the last centuries of the Empire, it suffered much from the 
Nomads of the desert, the Garamantes, the Austuriani and the 
Levathae (Ammian. Marc, xxviii. 6; Procop. Be Aedif. vi. 4). 
Its commerce declined and its harbour silted up. Justinian 
made a vain attempt to rebuild it (Procop. ibid. ; Ch. Diehl, 
L’Afrique byzantine , p. 388). It was the seat of a bishopric, 
but no mention is made of its bishops after 462. 

Leptis Magna had a citadel which protected the commercial 
city which was generally called Neapolis, the situation of which 
may be compared with that of Carthage at the foot of Byrsa. 
Its ruins are still imposing; remains of ramparts and docks, 

3, theatre, a circus and various buildings of the Roman period still 
exist. Inscriptions show thalt the current pronunciation of the 
name was Lepcis, Lepcitana, instead of Leptis, Leptitana 
(Tissot, Geogr. comp. de la prov . d’Afrique, ii. 219; Clermont- 
Ganneau, Recueil d'archeologie orientate, vi. 41; Comptes 
rendus de V Acad, des I user, et B.-Lettres, 1903, p. 333; 
Cagnat, C.R. Acad., 1905, p. 531). The coins of Leptis Magna, 
like the majority of the emporia in the neighbourhood, present a 
series from the Punic period. They are of bronze with the legend 
’ps*? {Lepqi). They have on one side the head of Bacchus, 
Hercules or Cybele, and on the other various emblems of these 
deities. From the Roman period we have also coins bearing the 
heads of Augustus, Livia and Tiberius, which still have the name 
of the town in Neo-Punic script (Lud. Muller, Numism. de 
Vane. Afrique, ii. 3). 

The ruins of Leptis Magna have been visited by numerous travellers 
since the time of Frederick William and Henry William Beechey 
( Travels , pp. 51 and 74) and Heinrich Barth {Wander ungen, pp. 
306, 360); they are described by Ch. Tissot {Geogr. comp. ii. 219 
et seq.); Cl. Perroud, De Syrticis emporiis , p. 33 (Paris, 1881, 
in 8°) ; see also a description in the New York journal, The Nation 
(1877), vol. xxvii. No. 683. M. Mehier de Mathuisieulx explored 
the site afresh in 1901 ; his account is inserted in the Nouvelles 
Archives des missions , x. 245-277; cf. vol. xii. See also J. Toutairi, 

“ Le Limes Tripolitanus en Tripolitaine,” in the Bulletin archeologique , 
du comite des travaux historiques (1995). 

2. Leptis; Parva (Lamta), 7J m, from Monastir, which is 
often confused by modern writers with l^eptis Magna in their 
interpretations of ancient texts (Tissot, Giogr. comp. ii. 169), 
was, according to the < T abulq Peutingeriana, 18 m. south of 
Hadrumetum. Evidently Phoenician in origin like Leptis 
Magna, it was in the Punic period of comparatively slight 
importance. Nevertheless, it had fortifications, and the French 



engineer, A. Daux, has discovered a probable line of ramparts 
Like its neighbour Hadrumetum, Leptis Parva declared ; for 
Rome after the last Punic War. Also after the fall of Carthage 
in 146 it preserved its autonomy and was declared a civitas 
libera et immunis (Appian, Tunica, 94; C.I.L. i. 200; Be 
bell. Afric. c. xii.). Julius Caesar made it the base of his opera- 
tions before the battle of Thapsus in 46 (Ch. Tissot, Geogr. 
comp. ii. 728). Under the Empire Leptis Parva became 
extremely prosperous; its bishops appeared in the African 
councils from 258 onwards. In Justinian’s reorganization of 
Af rica we find that Leptis Parva was with Capsa one of the two 
residences of the Bux Byzacenae (Tissot, op. cit. p. 171). The 
town had coins under Augustus and Tiberius. On the obverse 
is the imperial effigy with a Latin legend, and on the reverse 
the Greek legend AEnTIC with the bust of Mercury (Lud. 
Muller, Numism. de Vane. Afrique, ii. 49). The ruins extend 
along the sea-coast to the north-west of Lemta; the remains of 
docks, the amphitheatre and the acropolis can be distinguished; 
a Christian cemetery has furnished tombs adorned with curious 
mosaics. . , 

See Comptes rendus de VAcad. des Inscrip, et B.-Lettres (1883), p. 
189 ; Cagnat and Saladin, “ Notes d’archeol. tunisiennes,” in the 
Bulletin monumental of 1884; Archives des missions , xii. in; 
Cagnat, Explorations archeol. en Tunisie , 3 me fasc. pp. 9-16, and 
Tour du monde (1881), i. 292; Saladin, Rapport sur une mission 
en Tunisie (1886), pp. 9-20; Bulletin archeol. du comite de travaux 
historiques (1895), pp. 69-71 (inscriptions of Lamta); Bulletin de lq 
Soc. archeol. de Sousse (1905 ; plan of the ruins of Lamta). (E. B.*) 

LE PUY, or Le Puy en Velay, a town of south-eastern 
France, capital of the department of Haute-Loire, 90 m. S.W. 
of Lyons on the Paris-Lyon railway. Pop. (1906) town, 17,291; 
commune, 21, 420. Le Puy rises in the form of an amphitheatre 
from a height of 2050 ft. above sea-level upon Mont Anis, a 
hill that divides the left bank of the Dolezon from the right bank 
of the Borne (a rapid stream joining the Loire 3 m. below). 
From the new town, which lies east and west in the valley of 
the Dolezon, the traveller ascends the old feudal and ecclesiastical 
town through narrow steep streets, paved with pebbles of lava, 
to the cathedral commanded by the fantastic pinnacle of Mont 
Corneille. Mont Corneille, which is 433 ft. above the Place de 
Breuil (in the lower town), is a steep rock of volcanic breccia, 
surmounted by an iron statue of the Virgin (53 ft. high) cast, 
after a model by Bonassieux, out of guns taken at Sebastopol. 
Another statue, that of Msgr de Morlhon, bishop of Le Puy, 
also sculptured by Bonassieux, faces that of the Virgin. From 
the platform of Mont Corneille a magnificent panoramic view 
is obtained of the town and of the volcanic mountains, which 
make this region one of the most interesting parts of France. 

The Romanesque cathedral (Notre-Dame), dating chiefly 
from the first half of the 12th century, has a particoloured 
facade of white sandstone and black volcanic breccia, which 
is reached by a flight of sixty steps, and consists of three tiers, 
the lowest composed of three high arcades opening into the 
porch, which extends beneath the first bays of the nave; alcove 
are three windows lighting the nave; and these in turn are 
surmounted by three gables, two of which, those to the right 
and the left, are of open work. The staircase continues within 
the porch, where it divides, leading on the left to the cloister, 
on the right into the church. The doorway of the south transept 
is sheltered by a fine Romanesque porch. The isolated bell-tower 
(184 ft.), which rises behind the chdir in seven storeys, is one 
of the most beautiful examples of the Romanesque transition 
period. The bays ; of the nave are covered in by octagonal 
cupolas, the central cupola forming a lantern. The choir and 
transepts are barrel-vaulted. Much veneration is paid to a 
small image of the Virgin on the high altar, a modern copy 
of the medieval image destroyed at the Revolution. The cloister, 
to the north of the choir, is striking, owing to its variously- 
coloured materials and elegant shafts. Viollet-le-Duc considered 
one of its galleries to belong to the oldest known type of cathedral 
cloister ; (8th or 9th century). Connected with the cloister are 
remains of fortifications of the 13th century, by which it was 
separated from the rest of the city. Near the cathedral the 
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baptistery 61 St John (nth century), built on the foundations 
of a Roman building, is surrounded by walls and numerous 
remains of the period, partly uncovered by excavations. ^The 
church of St Lawrence (14th century) contains the tomb and 
statue of Bertrand du Guesclin, whose ashes were afterwards 
carried to St Denis. 

Le Puy possesses fragmentary remains of its old line of fortifica- 
tions) among them a machicolated tower, which has been 
restored, and a few curious old houses dating from the 12th 
to the 17th century. In front of the hospital there is a fine 
medieval porch under which a street passes. Of the modern 
monuments the statue of Marie Joseph Paul, marquis of La 
Fayette, and a fountain in the Place de Breuil, executed in 
marble, bronze and syenite, may be specially mentioned. The 
museum, named after Charles Crozatier, a native sculptor and 
metal-worker to whose munificence it principally owes its 
existence, contains antiquities, engravings a collection of lace, 
and ethnographical and natural history collections. Among the 
curiosities of Le Puy should be noted the church of St Michel 
d’Aiguilhe, beside the gate of the town, perched on an isolated 
rock like Mont Corneille, the top of which is reached by a staircase 
of 271 steps. The church dates from the end of the 10th century 
and its chancel is still older. The steeple is of the same type 
as that of the cathedral. Three miles from Le Puy are the ruins 
of the Chateau de Polignac,one of the most important feudal 
strongholds of France. 

Le Puy is the sent of a bishopric, a prefect and a court of 
assizes, and has tribunals of first instance and of commerce, 
a board of trade arbitration, a chamber of commerce, and a 
branch of the Bank of France. Its educational institutions 
include ecclesiastical seminaries, lycees and training colleges 
for both sexes and municipal industrial schools of drawing, 
architecture and mathematics applied to arts and industries. 
The principal manufacture is that of lace and guipure (in woollen, 
linen, cotton, silk and gold and silver threads), and distilling, 
leather-dressing, malting and the manufacture of chocolate and 
cloth are carried on. Cattle, woollens, grain and vegetables 
are the chief articles of trade. 

It is not known whether Le Puy existed previously to the Roman 
invasion. Towards the end of the 4th or beginning of the 5th 
century it became the capital of the country of the Vella vi, at which 
period the bishopric, originally at Revession, now St Paulien, was 
transferred hither. Gregory of Tours speaks of it by the name of 
Anicium, because a chapel “ ad Deum ” had been built on the 
mountain, whence the name of Mont Adidon or Anis, which it still 
retains. In the loth century it was called Podium Sanctae Mariae, 
whence Le Puy. In the middle ages there was a double enclosure, 
one for the cloister, the other for the town. The sanctuary of 
N6tre Dame was much frequented by pilgrims, and the city grew 
famous and populous. Rivalries between the bishops who held 
directly of the see of Rome and had the right of coining money, and 
the lords of Polignac, revolts of the town against the royal authority, 
and the encroachments of the feudal superiors on municipal pre- 
rogatives often disturbed the quiet of the town. The Saracens in the 
8th century, the Routiers in the 12th, the English in the 14th, the 
Burgundians in the 15th, successively ravaged the neighbourhood. 
Le Puy sent the flower of its chivalry to the Crusades in 1096, 
and Raymond d’Aiguille, called d’Agiles, one of its sons, was their 
historian. Many councils and various assemblies of the states of 
Languedoc met within its walls; popes and sovereigns, among the 
-latter Charlemagne and Francis I., visited its sanctuary. Pestilence 
and the religious wars put art ertd to its prosperity. Long occupied 
by the Leaguers, it did not submit to Henry IV. until many years : 
after his accession. 

. LERDO DE TEJADA, SEBASTIAN (1825-1889), president 
of Mexico, was born at Jalapa on the 25th of April 1825. He 
was educated as a lawyer and became a member of the supreme 
court. He became known as a liberal leader and a supporter 
of President Juarez. He was minister of foreign affairs N for 
three months in 1857, and became president of the Chamber 
of Deputies in 1861. During the French intervention and 
the reign of the emperor Maximilian he continued loyal to 
the patriotic party, and had an active share in conducting the 
national resistance. He was minister of foreign affairs to 
President Juarez, and he showed an implacable resolution in 
carrying out the execution of Maximilian at Queretaro. When 
Juarez died in 187? Lerdo succeeded him in office in the mid^t 


of a confused civil war. He achieved some success in pacifying 
the country and began the construction of railways. He was 
re-elected on the 24th of July 1876, but was expelled in January 
of the following year by Porfirio Diaz. He had made himself 
unpopular by the means he took to secure his re-election and by 
his disposition to limit state rights in favour of a strongly, 
centralized government. He fled to the United States and 
died in obscurity at New York in 1889. 

See H. H. Bancroft, Pacific States , vol. 9- (San Francisco, 1882- 
1890). 

LERICI, a village of Liguria, Italy, situated on the N.E. side 
of the Gulf of Spezia, about 12 m. E.S.E. of Spezia, and 4 m. 
W.S.W. of Sarzana by road, 17 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1901) 
9326. Its small harbour is guarded by an old castle, said to 
have been built by Tancred; in the middle ages it was the chief 
place on the gulf. S. Terenzo, a hamlet belonging to Lerici, 
was the residence of Shelley during his last days. Farther 
north-west is the Bay of Pertusola, with its large lead-smelting 
works. 

LERIDA, a province of northern Spain, formed in 1833 
districts previously included in the ancient province of Catalonia, 
and bounded on the N. by France and Andorra, E. by Gerona 
and Barcelona, S. by Tarragona and W. by Saragossa and 
Huesca. Pop. (1900) 274,590; area 4690 sq. m. The northern 
half of Lerida belongs entirely to the Mediterranean or eastern 
section of the Pyrenees, and comprises some of the finest scenery 
in the whole chain,, including the valleys of Aran and La Cerdapa, 
and large tracts of forest. It is watered by many rivers, the 
largest of which is the Segre, a left-hand tributary of the Ebro. 
South of the point at which the Segre is joined on the right by 
the Noguera Pallaresa, the character of the country completely 
alters. The Llanos de Urgel, which comprise the greater part of 
southern Lerida, are extensive plains forming part of the Ebro 
valley, but redeemed by an elaborate system of canals from the 
sterility which characterizes so much of that region in Aragon. 
Lerida is traversed by the main railway from Barcelona to 
Saragossa, and by a line from Tarragona to the city 'of Lerida. 
In 1904 the Spanish government agreed with France to carry 
another line to the mouth of an international tunnel through the 
Pyrenees. Industries are in a more backward condition than in 
any other province of Catalonia, despite the abundance of water- 
power. There are, however, many saw-mills, Hour-mills, and 
distilleries of alcohol and liqueurs, besides a smaller number of 
cotton and linen factories, paper-mills, soap-works, and oil and 
leather factories. Zinc, lignite and common salt are mined, but 
the output is small and of slight value. There is a thriving trade 
in wine, oil, wool, timber, cattle, mules, horses and sheep, but 
agriculture is far less prosperous than in the maritime provinces 
of Catalonia. Leridn (#.*>.) is the capital (pop. 21,432), and 
the only town with more than 5000 inhabitants. -S6o.de 
Urgel, near the headwaters of the Segre, is a fortified city 
which has been an episcopal see since 840, and has had a 
close historical connexion with Andorra (q. v.). Solsona, on a 
small tributary of the Cardoner, which flows through Barcelona 
to the Mediterranean, is the Setelix of the Romans, and contains 
in its parish church an image of the Virgin said to possess 
miraculous powers, and visited every year by many hundreds 
of pilgrims. Cervera, on a small river of the same name, 
contains the buildings of a university which Philip V. established 
here in 1717. This university had originally been founded at 
Barcelona in the 1,5th century, and was reopened there in 1842. 
In character, and -especially in their industry, intelligence and 
keen local patriotism, the inhabitants of Lerida are typital 
Catalans. (See Catalonia.) 

LERIDA, the capital of the Spanish province of L6rida, on the 
river Segre and the Barcelona-Saragossa and L6rida-Tarragona 
railways. Pop. (1900) 21,432. The older parts of the city, on 
the right bank of the river, are a maze of narrow and crooked 
streets, surrounded by ruined walls and a moat, and commanded 
by the ancient citadel, which stands on a height overlooking 
the plains of Noguera on the north and of Urgel on the south. 
On the left bank, connected with the older quarters by a fine 
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stone bridge and an iron railway bridge, are the suburbs, laid out 
after 1880 in broad and regular avenues of modern houses. The 
old cathedral, last used for public worship in 1707, is a very 
interesting late Romanesque building, with Gothic and Mauresque 
additions; but the interior was much defaced by its conversion 
into barracks after 1717. It was founded in 1203 by Pedro II. 
of Aragon, and consecrated in 1278. The fine octagonal belfry 
was built early in the 15th century. A second cathedral, with 
a Corinthian fagade, was completed in 1781. The church of San 
Lorenzo (1270-1300) is noteworthy for the beautiful tracery of 
its Gothic windows; its. nave is said to have been a Roman 
temple, converted by the Moors into a mosque and by Ramon 
Berenguer IV., last count of Barcelona, into a church. Other 
interesting buildings are the Romanesque town hall, founded in 
the 13th century but several times restored, the bishop’s palace 
and the military hospital, formerly ' a convent. The museum 
contains a good collection of Roman and Romanesque antiquities; 
and there are a school for teachers, a theological seminary and 
academies of literature and science. Leather, paper, glass, silk, 
linen and cloth are manufactured in the city, which has also 
some trade in agricultural produce. 

Lerida is the Iler da of the Romans, and was the capital of the 
people whbm they called Iler dens es (Pliny) or Ilergetes (Ptolemy). 
By situation the key of Catalonia and Aragon, it was from a very 
early period an important military station. In the Punic Wars 
it sided with the Carthaginians and suffered much from the 
Roman arms. In its immediate neighbourhood Hanno was 
defeated by Scipio in 216 B.c.,and it afterwards became famous 
as the scene of Caesar’s arduous struggle with JPompey’s generals 
Afranius and Petreius in the first year of the civil war (49 b.c.). 
It was already a municipium in the time of Augustus, and enjoyed 
great prosperity under later emperors. Under the Visigoths 
it became an episcopal see, and at least one ecclesiastical council 
is recorded to have met here (in 546). Under the Moors Lareda 
became one of the principal cities of the province of Saragossa; 
it became tributary to the Franks in 793, but was reconquered 
in 797. In 1149 it fell into the hands of Ramon Berenguer IV. 
In modern times it has come through numerous sieges, having 
been taken by the French in November 1707 during the War of 
Succession, and again in 1810. In 1300 James II. of Aragon 
founded a university at Lerida, which achieved some repute in 
its day, but was suppressed in 1717, when the university of 
Cervera was founded. 

LERMA, FRANCISCO DE SANDOVAL Y ROJAS, Duke of 
(1552-1625), Spanish minister, was born in 1552. At the 
age of thirteen he entered the royal palace as a page. The 
family of Sandoval was ancient and powerful, but under Philip II. 
(1556-1598) the nobles, with the exception of a few who held 
viceroyalties or commanded armies abroad, had little share in 
the government. The future duke of Lerma, who was by descent 
marquis of Denia, passed his life as a courtier, and possessed 
no political power till the accession of Philip III. in 1598. He had 
already made himself a favourite with the prince, and was in fact 
one of the incapable men who, as the dying king Philip II. fore- 
saw, were likely to mislead the new sovereign. The old king’s 
fears Were fully justified. No sooner was Philip III. king than he 
entrusted all authority to his favourite, whom he created duke 
of Lerma in 1599 and on whom he lavished an immense list of 
offices and grants. The favour of Lerma lasted for twenty years, 
till it was destroyed by a palace intrigue carried out by his own 
son. Philip III. not only entrusted the entire direction of his 
goyernment to Lerma, but authorized- him to affix the royal 
signature to documents, and to take whatever presents were 
made to him. No royal favourite was ever more amply trusted, 
or made a worse Use of power. At a time when the state was 
practically bankrupt, he encouraged the king in extravagance, 
arid accumulated for himself a fortune estimated by contem- 
poraries at forty-four millions of ducats. Lerma was pious withal, 
spbriding largely on religious Houses, and he carried out the 
ruinous measures for the expulsion of the Moriscoes in 1610— a 
policy which secured him the admiration of the clergy and was 
popular with the mass of the nation. He persisted in costly and 


useless hostilities with England till, ; in 1604* Spain' was. forced 
by exhaustion to make peace, and he used all his influence against 
a recognition of the independence of the Low -Countries. The 
fleet was neglected, the army reduced to a remnant, and the 
finances ruined beyond recovery. His only resources as a finance 
minister were the debasing of the coinage, and foolish edicts 
against luxury and the making of silver plate. Yet it is probable 
that he would never have lost the confidence of Philip III.,, who 
divided his life between festivals and prayers, but for the domestic 
treachery of his son, the duke of Uceda, who combined with the 
king’s confessor, Aliaga, whom Lerma had introduced to the 
place, to turn him out. After a long intrigue in which the king 
was all but entirely dumb and passive, Lerma was, at last com- 
pelled to leave the court, on the 4th of October 1618. As a 
protection, and as a means of retaining some measure of power 
in case he fell from favour, he had persuaded Pope Paul V. to 
create him cardinal, in the year of his fall. He retired to the 
town of Lerma in Old Castile, where he had built himself a 
splendid palace, and then to Valladolid. Under the reign of 
Philip IV., which began in 1621 he was despoiled of part of his 
wealth, and he died in 1625. : 

The history of Lerma’s tenure of office is in vol. xv. of the Historic^ 
General de Espana of Modesto Lafuente (Madrid, 1855)— with 
references to contemporary authorities. 

LERMONTOV, MIKHAIL YUREVICH (1814-1841), Russian 
poet and novelist, often styled the poet of the Caucasus, was 
born in Moscow, of Scottish descent, but belonged to a respectable 
family of the Tula government, and was brought up in the village 
of,Tarkhanui (in the Penzensk government) , which now preserves 
his dust. By his grandmother — on whom the whole care of his 
childhood was devolved by his mothers early death and his 
father’s military service — no cost nor pains was spared to give 
him the best education she could think of. The intellectual atmo- 
sphere which he breathed in his youth differed little from that 
in which Pushkin had grown up, though the domination of French 
had begun to give way before the fancy for English, and Lamartine 
shared his popularity with Byron. From the academic gymnasium 
in Moscow Lermontov passed in 1830 to the university; but 
there his career came to an untimely close through the part 
he took in some acts of insubordination to an obnoxious teacher. 
From 1830 to 1834 he attended the school of cadets at St Peters- 
burg, and in due course he became an officer in the guards. 
To his own and the nation’s anger at the loss of Pushkin (1837) 
the young soldier gave vent in a passionate poem addressed 
to the tsar, and the very voice which proclaimed that, if Russia 
took no vengeance on the assassin of her poet, no second poet 
would be given her, was itself an intimation that a poet had come 
already. The tsar, however, seems to have found more im- 
pertinence than inspiration in the address, for Lermontov was 
forthwith sent off to the Caucasus as an officer, of; dragoons. 
He had been in the Caucasus with his grandmother as a boy of 
ten, and he found himself at home by yet deeper sympathies 
than those of childish recollection. The stern and rocky virtues 
of the mountaineers against whom he had to fight, no less than 
the scenery of the rocks F arid mountains themselves, proved 
akin to his heart; the emperor had exiled hirii to his native land. 
He was in St Petersburg in 1838 and 1839, and in the latter 
year wrote the novel, A Hero of Our Time, which is said to have 
been the occasion of the duel in which he lost his life in July 1841. 
In this contest he had purposely selected the edge of a precipice, 
so that if either combatant was wounded so as to fall his fate 
should be sealed. 

Lermontov published only one small collection of poemsTri 1840. 
Three volumes, much mutilated by the censorship, were; issued in 
1842 by Glazounov; and there have been full editions of his vforks 
in i860 and 1863. To .Bodenstedt’s , German translation of his 
poems (Michail Lermontov's poetiscjier Nachlass, Berlin, 1842, 
2 vols.j, which indeed was the first satisfactory collection, he is 
indebted for a wide reputation outside of Russia. His novel has 
found several translators (August Boltz, Berlin, 1852, See.). Among 
his best-known pieces are “ Ismail-Bey,” “ Hadji Abrek,” “ Walerik,” 
“ The Novice,” and, remarkable as an imitation the old Russian 
ballad, “ The song of the tsar Ivan Vasili Vitch, his yoUng body- 
guard, and the bold merchant Kalashnikov.” 

See Talllandier, “ Le Po6te du Caucases,” in Revue des deux mondes 
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gfel?rii^ry i;855i), repptite<i vcf, Alle^agne ; et) ''$u&ie : (Paris, '> 1856) ; 
£)udmshk|n’s M^naWfpr-tn^ Biography of, Lermontov,” prefixed 
to tni i 863 edition of his works. The Denton, translated by Sir 
Alexander Coiidie Stephen (1 875 ), is an English version of one of his 
longer poems; ■ (W. R. S.-R.) 

LEROUX, PIERRE (1798-1871) • French philosopher and 
economist, was born at Berey near Paris on the 7th of April 1798, 
the son of J aii partisan. His education whs interrupted by the 
death of his father, which compelled him to support his mother 
and family. Havingworked first as a mason and then as a 
eompositor,he joined P. Dubois in the foundation of Le Globe 
whicE became in 1831 the official organ of the Saint-Simonian 
community , f of which he became a prominent member. I n 
November of the- same year* when Enfantin preached the en- 
franchisement of women and the functions of the couple- pr Ur e, 
Leroux separated himself from the sect. In 1838, with J. 
Regnaud, ; Who * had seceded with him, he founded the Ency- 
clopedic nouvelle • (eds . 183 8-1 841 ) . Amongst the articles which 
he inserted in it were De TegdlitS and 1 Refutation de Viclectisme, 
which afterwards appeared as separate works. In 1840 he 
published his : treatise De Vhumanite (2nd ed. 1845), which 
contains the fullest exposition of his system, and was regarded as 
the philosophical manifesto 1 \of the Humanitarians. In 1841 
he established the Revue indfrperidante, With the aid of George 
Sand, over Whom he had great influence. Her Spiridion, which 
was dedicated to him, Sept cor des de Id lyre, Consuelo, and La 
Comtessede Rudolstadt, wete written under the Humanitarian 
inspiration! 1 In 1843 he established at Boussac (Creuse) a print- 
ing association organized according to his systematic ideas, 
and founded the Revue sociale, After the outbreak of the 
revolution of 1848 he was elected to the Constituent Assembly, 
and in 1849 to the Legislative Assembly, but his speeches on 
behalf of the extreme socialist wing were of so abstract and 
mystical a character that they had no effect. After the coup 
d'Uat of 1851 he settled with his family in Jersey, where he 
pursued agricultural experiments and wrote his socialist poem 
La: Greve de> Samar ez. On the definitive amnesty of 1869 he 
returned to Paris, where he died in April 1871, during the 
Commune. 

The writings of LeroUx have no permanent significance* in the 
history of. thought. He was the propagandist of sentiments and 
aspirations rather than the expounder of a systematic theory. He 
has, indeed, a System, but it is a singular medley of doctrines 
borrowed, not only from Saint-Simonian, but from Pythagorean 
and' Buddhistic sources. In philosophy his fundamental principle 
is that of what he calls the “ triad ”— a triplicity which he finds to 
pervade all things, which in God is “ power, intelligence and love,” 
in man “ sensation, sentiment and knowledge.” His religious doc- 
trine is Pantheistic; and, rejecting the belief in a future life as 
commonly conceived, he substitutes for it a theory of metempsy- 
chosis. In social economy his views are very vague ; he preserves 
the family, country and property, but finds in all three, as they now 
are, a despotism which must be eliminated. He imagines certain 
combinations by which this -triple tyranny can be abolished, but his 
solution seems to require the creation of families without heads, 
countries without governments and property without rights of 
possession. In politics he advocates absolute equality— a democracy 
pushed to anarchy. 

See Raillard, Pierre Leroux et ses oeuvres (Paris, 1899); Thomas, 
Pierre Leroux: sa vie, son oeuvre, sa doctrine (Paris, 1904); L. Rey- 
baud, Etudes sur les. ref or mateurset socialistes modernes ; article in 
R. H. Inglis Palgrave’s Dictionary of Pol. Econ. 

LEROY-BEAUWEU, HENRI JEAN BAPTISTE ANATOLE 
(1842- ), French publicist, was born at Lisieux, on the. 12th 

of February 1842. In 1866 he published line troupe de comediens, 
and afterwards Essai sur la restaur ation de nos monuments his- 
ioriques devout V art et devant le budget , which deals particularly with 
the restoration of the cathedral of Evrepx. He visited Russia in 
order to collect documents on the political and economic organiza- 
tion of the Slav nations, and on his return published in the 
Revue des deux mondes (1882-1889) a series of articles, which 
appeared, shortly afterwards in book form under the title V Empire 
des tsars et les Russes (4th ed., revised in 3 vols., 1897-1898). 
The work entitled Un empereur, un roi, un pape, une restaur a- 
tion , published in 1879, was a p analysis and criticism of the 
politics of the Second Empire. U n ho.mme d y etat russe ( 1884) 
g^ve the history of the emancipation of the serfs by Alexander II. 


Other works are Les Catholiques iibSraux^ Tiglise et le liberalisms 
(1890), La PapauM, le socialisme et la democracies (1892 )•; £&$ 
Juifs et Taniisemitisme; Israel chez les nations ( 1 893) , Les 
Armtniens et la question arminienne (189 6), U A ntisimitisme 
(1897), Etudes russes et europ&ennes (1897). These writings j 
mainly collections of articles and lectures intended for the general 
public, 5 display enlightened views and wide information. Iii r88i 
Leroy-Beaulieu was elected professor of contemporary history 
and eastern affairs at the Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, 
becoming director of this institution on the death of Albert 
Sorel in 1906, and in 1887 he became a member of the Academic 
des Sciences Morales et Politiques. . : ' 

Two of Leroy-Beaulieu’s works have been translated into English : 
one as the Empire of the Tsars and the Russians , by Z. A. Regozin 
(New York, 1893-1896), and another as Papacy, Socialism, Perno- 
cracy, by B. L. O’Donnell (1892). See W. E. H. Lecky , Historical 
and Political Essays (1908). 

LEROY-tBEAULIEU, PIERRE PAUL (1843- ), French 

economist, brother of the preceding, was born at Saumur oh 
the 9th of December 1843, and educated in Paris at the Lyc6e 
Bonaparte and the ficole de Droit. He afterwards studied 
at Bonn and Berlin, and on his return to Paris began to write 
for Le Temps, Revue nationale and Revue contemporaine. In 
1867 he won a prize offered by the Academy of Moral Science 
with an essay entitled “ LTnfluence de P6tat moral et intellectuel 
des populations ouvrieres sur le taux des salaires.” In 1870 
he gained' three prizes for essays on “ La Colonization chez les 
peuples modernes, “ L Administration en France et en Angle- 
terre,” and LTmpot foncicr et ses consequences economiques. ;,, 
In 1872 Leroy-Beaulieu became professor of finance at the 
newly-founded ficole Libre des Sciences Politiques, and in 1880 
he succeeded his father-in-law, Michel Chevalier, in the chair of 
political economy in the College de France. Several of his works 
have made their mark beyond the borders of his own country. 
Among these may be mentioned his Recherches Sconomiques, 
historiques et staiistiques sur les guerres contemporaines , a series 
of studies published between 1863 and 1869, in which he calculated 
the loss of men and capital caused : by the great European conflicts. 
Other works by him are — La Question monnaie au dix-neitvieme 
siecle (1861):, Le Travail des femmes au dix-neuvieme szecle (1873), 
Traite de la science des finances (1877), Essai sur la repartition 
des richesses (1882), L Alger ie et la Tunisie (1888), Precis 
d y economic politique (1888), and LEtat moderne et ses fonctions 
(1889). He also founded in 1873 the Economiste franqais f on 
the model of the English Economist . Leroy-Beaulieu may be 
regarded as the leading representative in France of orthodox 
political economy, and the most pronounced opponent of pro- 
tectionist and collectivist doctrines. 

LERWICK, a municipal and police burgh of Shetland, Scot- 
land, the most northerly town in the British Isles. Pop. (1901) 
4281. It is situated on Brassay Sound, a fine natural harbour, 
on the east coast of-the island called Mainland, 115 in. N.E/of 
Kirkwall, in Orkney, and 340 m. from Leith by steamer. The 
town dates , from the beginning of the 17th century, and the older 
part consists of a flagged: causeway called Commercial Street, 
running for 1 m. parallel with the sea (in which the gable ends of 
several of the quaint-looking houses stand), and? so narrow 
in places as not to allow of two vehicles passing each other. At 
right angles to this street lanes ascend the hill-side to Hillhead, 
where the i more modern structures and villas have been built. 
At the north end stands Fort Charlotte, erected by Cromwell, 
repaired in 1665 by Charles II. and altered in 1781 by George IIL, 
after whose queen it was named. It is now used as a depot 
for the Naval Reserve, for whom a large drill hall was added. 
The Anderson Institute, at the south end, was constructed as a 
secondary school in 1862 by Arthur Anderson, a native, I who 
also presented the Widows’ Asylum in the same quarter, an 
institution intended by preference for widows of Shetland 
sailors. The town-hall, built in 1881, contains several stained- 
glass windows, two of which were the gift of citizens of Anjster- 
dam and Hamburg, in gratitude for services rendered by the 
islanders to fishermen and seamen of those ports. Lerwick’s 
main industries are connected with the fisheries, of which itfi&an 
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important centre. Docks, wharves, piers, curing stations and 
warehouses have been provided or enlarged to cope with the 
growth of the trade, and an esplanade has been constructed 
along the front. The town is also the chief distributing agency 
for the islands, and carries on some business in knitted woollen 
goods. One mile west of Lerwick is Clickimin Loch, separated 
from the sea by a narrow strip of land. On an islet in the lake 
stands a ruined “ broch ” or round tower. 

LE SAGE, ALAIN RENfi (1668-1 747), French novelist and 
dramatist, was born at Sarzeau in the peninsula of Rhuys, 
between the Morbihan and the sea, on the 13th of December 1668. 
Rhuys was a legal district, and Claude le Sage, the father of 
the novelist, held the united positions of advocate, notary and 
registrar of its royal court. His wife’s name was Jeanne Brenugat. 
Both father and mother died when Le Sage was very young, and 
his property was wasted or embezzled by his guardians. Little 
is known of his youth except that he went to school with the 
Jesuits at Vannes until he was eighteen. Conjecture has it that 
he continued his studies at Paris, and it is certain that he was 
called to the bar at the capital in 1692. In August 1694 he 
married the daughter of a joiner, Marie Elizabeth Huyard. 
She was beautiful but had no fortune, and Le Sage had little 
practice. About this time he met his old schoolfellow, the 
dramatist Danchet, and is said to have been advised by him 
to betake himself to literature. He began modestly as a trans- 
lator, and published in 1695 a French version of th e Epistles 
of Aristaenetus, which was not successful. Shortly afterwards 
he found a valuable patron and adviser in the abbe de Lyonne, 
who bestowed on him an annuity of 600 livres, and recommended 
him to exchange the classics for Spanish literature, of which he 
was himself a student and collector. 

Le Sage began by translating plays chiefly from Rojas and 
Lope de Vega. Le Traitre puni and Le Point d'honneur from 
the former, Don Felix de Mendo.ce from the latter, were acted or 
published in the first two or three years of the 18th century. 
In 1704 he translated the continuation of Don Quixote by 
Avellaneda, and soon afterwards adapted a play from Calderon, 
Don Ctsar Ursin, which had a divided fate, being successful at 
court and damned in the city. He was, however, nearly forty 
before he obtained anything like decided success. But in 1707 
his admirable farce of Crispin rival de son maitre was acted 
with great applause, and Le Diable boiteux was published. 
This latter went through several editions in the same year, and 
was frequently reprinted till 1725, when Le Sage altered and 
improved it considerably, giving it its present form. Notwith- 
standing the success of Crispin, the actors djd not like Le Sage, 
and refused a small piece of his called Les Etrennes (1707). He 
thereupon altered it into Tur caret, his theatrical masterpiece, and 
one of the best comedies in French literature. This appeared 
in 1709. Some years passed before he again attempted romance 
writing, and then the first two parts of Gil Bias de Santillane 
appeared in 1715. Strange to say, it was not so popular as Le 
Diable boiteux. Le Sage worked at it for a long time, and did 
not bring out the third part till 1724, nor the fourth till* 1735. 
For this last he had been part paid to the extent of a hundred 
pistoles some years before its appearance. During these twenty 
years he was, however, continually busy. Notwithstanding the 
great merit and success of Tur caret and 'Crispin, the Theatre 
Frangais did not welcome him, and in the year of the publication 
of Gil Bias he began to write for the Th&Ure de la Foire— the 
comic opera held in booths at festival time. This, though not a 
very dignified occupation, was followed by many writers of dis- 
tinction at this date, and by none more assiduously than by 
Le Sage. According to one computation he produced, either 
alone or with others, about a hundred pieces, varying from 
strings of songs with no regular dialogues, to comediettas only 
distinguished from regular plays by the introduction of music. 
He was also industrious in prose fiction. Besides finishing 
Gil Bias he translated the Orlando innamorato (1721), rearranged 
Guzman d'AlJarache (1732), published two more or less original 
novels, Le Bachelier de Salamanque and Estevanille Gonzales , 
and in 1733 produced the Vie et aventures de M. de Beauchesne , 


which is curiously like certain works of Defoe. Besides all this, 
Le Sage was also the author of La Valise trouvee, a collection of 
imaginary letters, and of some minor pieces, of which Une 
jour nee des parques is the most remarkable. This laborious 
life he continued until 1740, when he was more than seventy 
years of age. His eldest son had become an actor, andLe Sage 
had disowned him, but the second was a canon at Boulogne in 
comfortable circumstances. In the year just mentioned his father 
and mother went to live with him. At Boulogne Le Sage spent 
the last seven years of his life, dying on the 17th of November 
1747. His last work, Melange amusant de saillies d’ esprit et 
de traits historiques les plus frapp ants, had appeared in 1743. 

Not much is known of Le Sage’s life and personality, and 
the foregoing paragraph contains not only the most important 
but almost the only facts available for it. The few anecdotes 
which we have of him represent him as a man of very independent 
temper, declining to accept the condescending patronage which 
in the earlier part of the century was still the portion of men of 
letters. Thus it is said that, on being remonstrated with, as he 
thought impolitely, for an unavoidable delay in appearing at the 
duchess of Bouillon’s house to read Tur caret, he at once put the 
play in his pocket and retired, Refusing absolutely to return; 
It may, however, be said that as in time so in position he occupies 
a place apart from most of the great writers of the 17th and 1 8th 
centuries respectively. He was not the object of royal patronage 
like the first, nor the pet of salons and coteries like the second. 
Indeed, he seems all his life to have been purely domestic in, his 
habits, and purely literary in his interests. 

The importance of Le Sage in French and in European literature 
is not entirely the same, and he has the rare distinction of being 
more important in the latter than in the former. His literary 
work may be divided into three parts. The first contains his 
Theatre de la Foire and his few miscellaneous writings, the second 
his two remarkable plays Crispin and Tur caret, the third his 
prose fictions. In the first two he swims within the general 
literary current in France; he can be and must be compared 
with others of his own nation. But in the third he emerges 
altogether from merely national comparison. It is not with 
Frenchmen that he is to be measured. He formed no school in 
France; he followed no French models. His work, admirable 
as it is from the mere point of view of style and form, is a paren- 
thesis in the general development of the French novel. That 
product works its way from Madame de la Fayette through 
Marivaux and Prevost, not through Le Sage. His literary 
ancestors are Spaniards, his literary contemporaries an,d suc- 
cessors are Englishmen. The position is almost unique; it is 
certainly interesting and remarkable in the highest degree. 

Of Le Sage’s miscellaneous work, including his numerous 
farce-operettas, there is not much to be said except that they 
are the very best kind of literary hack-work. The pure and 
original style of the author, his abundant wit, his cool, humoristic 
attitude towards human life,, which wanted only greater earnest- 
ness and a wider conception of that life fo turn it into true 
humour, are discernible throughout. But this portion of his 
work is practically forgotten, and its examination is incumbent 
only on the critic. Crispin and Tur caret show a stronger and 
more deeply marked genius, which, but for the ill-will of the 
actors, might have gone far in this direction. But Le Sage’s 
peculiar unwillingness to attempt anything absolutely new 
discovered itself here. Even when he had devoted himself 
to the Foire theatre, it seems that he was unwilling to attempt, 
when occasion called for it, the absolute innovation of a piece 
with only one actor, a crux which Alexis Piron, a lesser but a 
bolder genius, accepted and carried through. Crispin and 
Tur caret are unquestionably Molieresque, though they are 
perhaps more original in their following of Moliere than any 
other plays that can be named. For this also was part of Le 
Sage’s idiosyncrasy that, while he was apparently unable or 
unwilling to strike out an entirely novel line for himself, he had 
no sodner entered upon the- beaten path than he left it to follow 
his own devices. Crispin rival de son maitre is a farce in one 
act and many scenes, after the earlier manner of motion. Its 
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plot is 1 somewhat extravagant; : inasmuch asTt lies in the effort 
of a. knavish i valet, not as>usfoak tofurther ihis master’s iriterfests, 
but to supplant that master in love and gain.: . But the charm 
of the piece consists first; : in- the> lively hustling action of the 
short scenes which take each other up so promptly and smartly 
that.:. the spectator has not time to cavil at the : improbability 
of the action, and secondly in the abundant: wit of the dialogue. 
Tur caret is a far: more; important piece . of work and ranks high 
among comedies dealing with the actual society of their time. 
The only thing, which prevents it from holding the 1 very highest 
place is a certain want of unity in the plot. This want, however; 
is compensated ;in Tur caret by the most masterly profusion of 
character-drawing in the separate parts, Tur caret, the ruthless; 
dishonest and dissolute financier, his vulgar wife , as dissolute 
as himself, ; the harebrained marquis, the knavish chevalier, the 
baroness (a coquette with the finer edge taken off her fine- 
ladyhood, yet by no means unlovable), are each and. all finished 
portraits qf the best comic type, while almost as much may be 
said of the minor characters. : The style* and • dialogue areu also 
worthy of the highest praise ; the < wit never degenerates ! into 
mere “ wit-combats.” . J J 

It is, however, as a novelist that < the world ’ has agreed to 
remember Le Sage. A great deal of unnecessary labour has 
been spent on the discussion of. his claims to originality.: What 
has : been already said will give ■ a sufficient clue through this 
thorny ground. In mere form Le Sage is not original. He 
does little more than adopt that of the Spanish picaroon romance 
of the 1 6th and 17th century. Often, too, he prefers merely, 
to rearrange and adapt [existing work, and still oftener to give 
himself a kind of start /by i adopting the work of a preceding 
writer as a basis. But it ' may 1 be laid down as a positive truth 
that he never, in any work that pretends to originality at. all; 
is, guilty of anything that can fairly be called plagiarism. Indeed 
we may go further, and say. that he is very fond of asserting 
or Suggesting his indebtedness when he is really : dealing with 
his own funds. Thus the , Diable boiteux borrows the title, and 
for a chapter or two the plan and almost the words, of the 
Diablo Cojuelo of Luis Veldz de Guevara* But' after. :a few 
pages Le Sage leaves his: predecessor alone. Even the plan of the 
Spanish original is entirely discarded, and the incidents, the 
episodes* the style, are as independent as if such a book as- the 
Diablo Cojuelo had never existed. The case of Gil Bids is still 
more remarkable. It was at first alleged that Le Sage had 
borrowed it from the Marcos de, Obregon of Vincent Espinel, 
a curiously rash assertion, inasmuch as that, work exists and is 
easily accessible* and as the slightest consultation of if proves 
that, though it furnished Le Sage with separate incidents and 
hints for more than one of his books, Gil Blasts a . whole, is not 
in the least indebted to- it. Afterwards Father Isla asserted 
that Gil Bias was a mere translation from an actual Spanish 
book— an , assertion • at once incapable of proof and disproof, 
inasmuch as there is no trace whatever of any such book. A 
third hypothesis is that there was some manuscript original 
which Le Sage may have worked up in his Usual way, in the 
same way, for instance, as he professes, himself , to have worked 
up the Bachelor of Salamanca. This also is . in the nature of it 
incapable of refutation, though the argument from the Bachelor 
is strong against it, for there could be no reason why Le ; Sage 
should be more reticent of his obligations in the one case than 
in the other. Except, however, for historical reasons, the 
controversy is one which may be safely neglected, nor is there 
very much importance in the more impartial indication of 
sources— chiefly works : on the history of Olivares— which 
has sometimes been attempted. That Le Sage knew Spanish 
literature well is of course obvious; but: there is as little doubt 
(with the limitations already laid down) of his real: originality 
as of that of any great writer in the world . Gil Bias then remains 
his property, and it is admittedly the capital example of its 
own style. For Le Sage has not only the characteristic, which 
Homer and Shakespeare have, of absolute truth to human nature 
as distinguished from truth to this or that, national character, 
but* he has what has been called the quality of detachment, 


which they also have. ; He never takes sides with his . characters 
as Fielding ; (whose master* with: (Jery antes, he. .certainly w$s) 
sometimes does. < Asmodeus and Don Qleofas,. Gil Bias and the 
Archbishop and Doctor Sangrado, are produced by him with 
exactly ; the same impartiality of attitude. : Except that he 
brought ; into nqvel- writing this highest quality of artistic truth, 
it perhaps, cannot be said that he did much to advance prose 
Action in itself. ? He; invented, . as has been said, ; no , new genre?, 
he did not, . as. Marivaux; and Prevost did, help on the novel a t $ 
distinguished from the ; romance. , In form his books ; are unr 
distinguishable, not! merely from the Spanish romances which 
are, as has been said,, their direct originals, but from the medieval 
romans d’aventures : and the Greek prose romances. But ip 
individual excellence they have few. rivals. Nor should it he 
forgotten; as.; it sometimes is, that Le Sage was a. great master 
of French style, the greatest ^unquestionably between the classics 
of the 17 th century and. the classics of the i&th. He is perhaps 
the . last great: writer before, the decadence, (for since the time 
of Paul Louis Courier, it has not been denied that the philosophe 
period is in point of style a period of decadence). His style is 
perfectly easy at the same time that it is often admirably epi- 
grammatic. 1 , It has'plenty of colour^; plenty of flexibility, and may 
be said, ' j 8 : be, exceptionally w.elh fitted for general literary work! 

The dates of the original editions of Le Sage’s most important 
works, .have already been given. .He..! -published : during' his dif^ a 
collection of his regular dramatic •v^orks, and also one of.Kis pieces 
for the Poire,' ’ but the latter is far from exhaustive ; nor is there 
any edition which can be called so, though the CEuvres choisies of 
1782 and 18x8 . are useful, and there .are so-Called CEwores completes 
of; 1 and.P^J). Besides critical articles^ by the .pfiief literary 
critics and histprians, the work of Eugene Lintilhac, m the Grands 
icrimihs frdhCdis (1893)', should be ! consulted! ' 1 'the Diable boiteux 
and Gil Bias have been reprinted and : translated nuiriberleiss timek 
Both Will be found Conveniently: printed, together with Estevanille 
Gon$al[?s 1 arid- fipsth/gm 4 * 4 tfqr#che„i -jthq best of the minor novels, in 
four volumes of (gamier s' • Bibliottikpip^ amusante (Paris, 1865). 
Turcdrei riiid Crispin' sire to, be founddn.nfl; collected editions of the 
Fferich: dtrirria. There- : is a : useful edition of them, with ample 
specimens of Le ; Sage’s work for the Foire; in two .volumes (Paris, 
1821 )iv (G. SA.) / 

LES ANDELYS, a town of northern France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department: of Eure about 30 m. S.E. of 
Rouelii by rail. : Pop:; >(1906) 3955; Les Andelys is formed by 
the union of Le Grand. Andely; and: Le Petit Andely, the latter 
situated on the right bank of the Seine, the former about half a mile 
f roiri the (fiver. Grarid Andely, founded, according to tradition, 
in the 6th century,, has a church (13th, • 14th and 15th centuries) 
parts of which -are? of fine late Gothic and Renaissance architec- 
; ture. The (works of art. in the interior include beautiful stained 
glass of « the latter period; Other interesting buildings -are the 
hotel du Grand Gerf dating from the first half of the; 1 6th century, 
and the chapel of: Sainte-Clotilde, close by a spring which, owing 
to its . supposed healing powers, is the i object of. a ■ pilgrimage, 

: Grand Andely has a statue of Nicolas Poussin a native of the 
i place* Petit Andely sprang up at the loot of the eminence i on 
j which stands the chateau Gaillard, now in ruins, but formerly 
i one of the strongest 'fortresses in France (see Fortification and 
; Siegecraft : and ' Gastle). It was ; built by Richard Gceur 
de Lion at ; the end of the 1 2th century to protect the Nortnari 
: frontier, was captured, by the French in 1204 and I passed finally 
, into their possession in 1449. The church of St Sauveur at 
Petit Andely also dates from the end of the 12th century.' Les 
j Andelys. is Ihe seat of a sub-prefect and of a tribunal of first 
. instance, has a preparatory infantry school.;- it carries on silk 
j milling, and : the manufacture of leather, organs and sugaH. 

\ It has trade in cattle, grain, I flour; &e. . ; . 

LES BAUX, a 4 village /of . southeastern ^France* in the depart- 
: ment of B ouches-du-Rhorie, n m. N.E; of Arles by road. Pop. 

• (1906) ini ’ Les Baux, which in the middle ages was a flourishing 
; town, : is now almost : deserted. Apart from a few inhabited 
dwellings, it consists of an . assemblage of ruined towers, fallen 
walls and other debris, which cover the slope of ai hill crowned by 
the remains of ?a huge chateau* once the seat of a celebrated ‘‘court 
of level V The s ramparts, a medieval church, the chateau, parts 
of which c}-ate to the nth century, and many of the dwellings are, 


in great part, hollowed out 5 of the white friable limestone bn 
which they stand; Here and there may be found housed preserv- 
ing carved fa fades of Renaissance workmanship . lies B aux has 
given its name to the reddish rock (bauxite) which is plentiful 
in the neighbourhood and from which aluminium is obtained. 
In the middle ages Les Baux was the seat of a powerful family 
which owned the Terre Baussenques, extensive domains in 
Provence and Dauphine. The influence of the seigneurs de Baux 
in Provence declined before the power of the house of Anjou; 
to which they abandoned many of their possessions. In 1632 
the chateau and the ramparts were dismantled. 

LESBONAX, of Mytilene, Greek sophist and rhetorician, 
flourished in the time of Augustus. According to Photius {cod. 74) 
he was the author of sixteen' political speeches, of which two are 
extant, a hortatory speech after the style of Thucydides, and a 
speech on the Corinthian War; In the first he exhorts the 
Athenians against the Spartans, in the second (the title of which 
is misleading) against the Thebans (edition by P. Kiehr, Les- 
bonactis quae super sunt, Leipzig, 1907). Some erotic letters are 
also attributed to him. . 

The Lesbonax described in Suidas as the author of a large number 
of philosophical works is probably of much earlier date ;’ on the 
other hand, the author of a smali treatise tlept Xxwaroov on 
grammatical figures (ed. Rudolf Mtfiler, Leipzig, 1900), is probably 
later. 

LESBOS (Mytilene, Turk. Midullu), an island in the Aegean 
sea, off the coast of Mysia, N. of the entrance of the Gulf of 
Smyrna, forming the main part of a sanjak in the archipelago 
vilayet of European Turkey. It is divided into three districts, 
Mytilene or Rastro in the E., Molyvo in the N., and' Calloni in the 
W. Since the middle ages it has been known as Mytilene, from 
the, name of its principal town. Strabo estimated the circum- 
ference of the island at 1100 stadia, or about 138 m., and Scylax 
reckoned it seventh in size of the islands of the Mediterranean. 
The width of the channel between it arid the mainland varies 
from 7 to 10 m. The island is roughly triangular in shape; the 
three points are Argennum on the N.E., Sigrium (Sigri) on the 
W., and Malea (Maria) on the S.E. The Euripus Pyrrhaeus 
(Calloni) is a deep gulf on the west between Sigrium and Malea. 
The country though mountainous is very fertile, Lesbos being 
celebrated in antient times for its wine, oil and grain. Homer 
refers to its wealth. Its chief produce now is olives, which also 
form its principal export. Soap, skins and valonea are; also 
exported, and mules and cattle are extensively bred. The sardine 
fishery is ah important trade, and antimony, marble and coal 
are found on the island. The surface is rugged and mountainous,; 
the highest point, Mount Olympus (Hagios Elias) being 308a ft. 
The island has suffered from periodical earthquakes. The roads 
were; remade in 1889, and there is telegraphic communication on 
the island, 1 and to the mainland by cable. The ports are Sigri 
and Mytilene. The Gulf of Calloni and* Hiera or Olivieri can 
only be entered by vessels of small draught. 

The chief town, called Mytilene, is built in amphitheatre shape 
round a small hill crowned by remains of an ancient fortress. 
There are now 14 mosqhes and 7 churches, including a cathedral. 
It w£s originally built on an island close to the; eastern coast of 
Lesbos, and afterwards when the town became too large for the 
island, it was joined to Lesbos by a causeway, and the city spread 
along the coast. There was a harbour on each side of the small 
island. , Maloeis, by some surmised to be the northern of these, 
was not far away. Besides the five cities which gave the island 
the name of Pentapolis (Mytilene, Methymna, Antissa, Eresus, 
Pyrrha), there was a town called Arisba, destroyed by an earth- 
quake in the time of Herodotus. Professor Conze thinks that 
this is the site now called Palaikastro, N.E. of Calloni. Pyrrha 
lay S.E, of Callonij and is now also called Palaikastro. Antissa 
was on the N. coast near Sigri. It was destroyed by the Romans 
in 1 68 B.c. Eresus was also near Sigri on the S. coast. Methymna 
wds on the N. coast, on the site of Molyvo, still the second 
city of the island. '■ The name Methymna is derived from the wine 
(Gr. ixkOv) for which it was famous. Considerable remains of 
town walls and other buildings , are to be seen on all these 
sites. (E.i Gr.) 


H istory . — Although the position of Lesbos near the old- 
established trade-route to the : Hellespont marks it out as 1 an 
important site even in pre- historic days, no evidence on the early 
condition of the ' island is as yet obtainable, beyond the Greek 
tradition which represented it at the time of the Trojan War 
as inhabited by an; original stock of Pelasgi and an immigrant 
population of Ionians. In historic times it was peopled by 
an “ Aeolian ” race who reckoned Boeotia as their motherland 
and claimed to have migrated about 1050 B.c.; its principal 
nobles traced their pedigree to Orestes, son of Agamemnon. 
Lesbos was the most prominent of Aeolian settlements, and 
indeed played a large part in the early development of Greek 
life. Its commercial activity is attested by several colonies in 
Thrace and the Troad, and by the participation of its traders in 
the settlement of Naucratis in Egypt; hence. also the town of 
Mytilene, by virtue of its good harbour, became the political 
capital of the island. The climax of its prosperity was reached 
about 600 b.c., when a citizen named Pittacus was appointed as 
aeSymnetes (dictator ) to adjust the balance between the governing 
nobility and the insurgent commons and by his wise administra- 
tion and legislation won a place among the Seven Sages of Greece. 
These years also constitute the golden age of Lesbian culture. 
The lyric poetry of Greece, which owed much to two Lesbians 
of the 7th century, the musician Terpander andthe dithyrambist 
Arion, attained the standard of classical excellence under 
Pittacus’ contemporaries Alcaeus and Sappho. In the 6th 
century the importance of the island declined, partly through 
a protracted and unsuccessful struggle with Athens for the 
possession of Sigeum near the Hellespont, partly through a 
crushing naval defeat inflicted by Poly crates of Samos (about 
550). The Lesbians readily submitted to Persia after the fall of 
Croesus of Lydia, and although hatred of their tyrant Coes, a 
Persian protege, drove them to take part in the Ionic revolt (499- 
493), they made little use of their large navy and displayed poor 
spirit at the decisive battle of Lade. In the 5th century Lesbos 
for a long time remained a privileged member of the Delian 
League ( q.v .), with full rights of self-administration, and under 
the sole obligation of assisting Athens with naval 4 contingents* 
Nevertheless at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War the 
ruling oligarchy of Mytilene forced on a revolt, which was ended 
after a two years’ siege of that town (429-427). The Athenians, 
who had intended to punish the rebels by a wholesale execution, 
contented themselves with killing the ringleaders, confiscating 
the land and establishing a garrison. In the later years of the 
war Lesbos was repeatedly attacked by the Peloponnesians, 
and in 403 the harbour of Mytilene was the scene of a baittle 
between the admirals Callicratidas and Conon. In 389 most of 
the island was recovered for the Athenians by Thrasybulus; 
in 377 it joined the Second Delian League, and remained through- 
out a loyal member, although in the second half of the century 
the dominant democracy was for a while supplanted by a tyranny. 
In 334 Lesbos served as a base for the Persian admiral Memnon 
against Alexander the Great. During the Third Macedonian War 
the Lesbians sided with Perseus against Rome; similarly in 88 
they became eager allies of Mithradates VI. of Pontus, and 
Mytilene stood a protracted siege on his behalf. This town, 
nevertheless, was raised by Pompey to the status of a free com- 
munity, thanks no doubt to his confidant Theophanes, a native 
of Mytilene. 

Of the other towns on the island, Antissa, Eresus and Pyrrha 
possess no separate history. Methymna in the 5th and 4th 
centuries sometimes : figures as a rival of Mytilene, with an 
independent policy. Among the distinguished Lesbians, in 
addition to those cited, may be mentioned the cyclic poet 
Lesches, the historian Hellanicus and the philosophers Theo- 
phrastus and Cratippus. 

During the Byzantine, age the island, which now assumes the 
name of Mytilene, continued to flourish. In 1091 it fell for a 
while into the hands of the Seljuks, and in the following century 
was repeatedly occupied by the Venetians. In 1224 it was 
recovered by the Byzantine emperors, who in 1354 gave it as a 
dowry to the Genoese, family Gattilusio. After prospering under 
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their- in* 1462 under Turkish 
control, and has since had an uneventful history. The present 
population is about 130,000 of whom 13,000 are Turks and 
Moslems and 117,000 Greeks. 

See Strabo xiii. pp. 617-619 ; Herodotus ii. 178, iii. 39, vi. 8, 14; 
Thucydides iii. 2-50; Xenophon, Hellepica, i., ii. ; S, Plehn* 
Lesbiacorum Liber (Berlin, 1828); C. T. Newton, Travels and Dis- 
coveries in the Levant (London, 1865) ; B. V. Head, Historia Numbium 
(Oxford, 1887), pp. 487-488; E. L. Hicks and G. F. Hill, Greek 
Historical Inscriptions (Oxford, 1901), Nos. 61, 94, 101, 139, 164; 
Conze, Reise, auf der Inset Lesbos (1865) ; Koldewey, Antike Raureste 
duf Lesbos (Berlin, 1890). (M r O. B. C.j 

LESCHES (Lescheos in Pausanias x. 25. 5), the reputed 
author of the Little Iliad (TXtas paicpa), one of the “ cyclic ” 
poems. According to the usually accepted tradition, he was 
a native of Pyrrha in Lesbos, and flourished about 660 b.c. 
(others place him about 50 years earlier). The Little Iliad took 
up the story of the Homeric Iliad, and, beginning with the 
contest between Ajax and Odysseus for the arms of Achilles, 
carried it down to the fall of Troy (Aristotle, Poetic p, 23). Accord- 
ing to the epitome in the Chrestomathy of Proclus, it ended with 
the admission of the wooden horse within the walls of the city. 
Some ancient authorities ascribe the work to a Lacedaemonian 
named Cinaethon, and even to Homer. 

See F. G. Welcker, Der epische Cyclus (1865-1882) ; Mfiller atnd 
Donaldson, Hist, of Greek Literature , 1. ch. 6 5 G. H, Bode, Geschichte 
der hellenischen Dichtkunst, i. 

LESGURE, LOUIS MARIE JOSEPH, Marquis de ( 1766-1 793)) 
French soldier and anti-revolutionary, was born near B ressuire. 
He was educated at the ficole Militaire, which he left at the age 
of sixteen. He was in command of a company of cavalry in the 
Regiment de Royal-Piemont, but being opposed to the ideas 
of the Revolution he emigrated in 17,91; he soon, however, 
returned to France, and on the noth of August 1792 took part 
in the defence of the Tuileries against the mob of Paris. The 
day after, he was forced to leave Paris, and took refuge in the 
chateau of Clisson near Bressuire. On the outbreak of the 
revolt of Vendee against the Republic, he s was arrested and 
imprisoned with all his family, as one of the promoters of the 
rising. He was set at liberty by the Royalists, and became 
one of their leaders, fighting at Thouats, taking Fontenay and 
Saumur (May-June 1793), and, after an unsuccessful attack 
on Nantes, joining H. du Verger de la Roche jaquelein, another 
famous Vendean leader. Their peasant troops, opposed to 
the republican general F. Westermann, sustained various 
defeats, but finally gained a victory between Tiflauges and 
Cholet on the 19th of September 1793 . The struggle was then 
concentrated round Chatillon, which was time after time taken 
and lost by the Republicans. Lescure Was killed on the 15th 
of October 1793 near the chateau of La Tremblaye between 
Einee and Fougeres. 

See Marquise de la Roche jaquelein (Lescure ’s widow, who after- 
wards married La Rochejaquelein), ilfemofres (Paris, 181 j); Jullien 
<de Courcelles, Dictionnaire des gtneraux frangais, tome vii. (1823) ; 
T. Muret, Histoire des guerres de Vouest (Paris, 1848); and J. A. M. 
Cr6tineau-Jolv, Guerres de Vendie (1834). . v 

LESDIGUIERES, FRANCOIS DE BONNE, Dug de (i 543-1626), 
constable of France, was born at Saint-Bonnet de Ghampsaur 
on the 1 st of April 1543, of a family of notaries with pretensions 
to nobility. He was educated at Avignon under a Protestant 
tutor, and had begun the study of law in Paris when he enlisted 
as an archer. He served under the lieutenant-general of his 
native province of Dauphin6, Bertrand de Simiane, baron de 
Gordes, but when the Huguenots raised troops in Dauphine 
Lesdiguieres threw in his lot with them, and under his kinsman 
Antoine Rambaud de Furmeyer, whom he succeeded in 1570, 
distinguished himself iii the mountain warfare that followed 
by his bold yet prudent handling of troops. He fought at Jarnac 
and Moncontour, and was a guest at the wedding of Henry IV. 
of Navarre. Warned of the. impending massacre he retired 
hastily to Dauphine, where he secretly equipped land drilled 
a determined body of Huguenots, and in 1575, after the execution 
of Montbrun, became the acknowledged leader of the Huguenot 
resistance in the district with the title of commandant general , 
confirmed in, 1 577 by Marshal Damville, by Cond6 in 1^80, 


and by Henry of Navarre in 1582. He seized Gap by a lucky 
night attack on the 3rd of January 1577, re-established the 
reformed religion there, and fortified the town. He refused to 
acquiesce in the treaty of Poitiers (1578) Which involved the 
surrender of Gap, and after two years of fighting secured better 
terms for the province.* Nevertheless in 1580 he was Compelled 
to hand the place over to Mayenne and to see the fortification^ 
dismantled. He took up arms for Henry IV. in 1585, capturing 
Chorges, Embrun, Chiteauroux and •- other places, and after 
the truce of 1 588-1 589 secured the complete submission of 
Dauphine. In 1590 he beat down the resistance of Grenoble, 
and was now able to threaten the leaguers and to support the 
governor of Provence against the raids of Charles Emmanuel L 
of Savoy. He defeated the Savoyards at Esparron in April 
1591, and in 1592 began the reconquest of the marquessate of 
Saluzzo which had been seized by Charles Emmanuel. After 
his defeat of the Spanish allies of Savoy at Salebertrano ih 
June 1593 there was a truce, during which Lesdiguieres was 
occupied in maintaining the royal authority against fipefon 
in Provence. The war with Savoy proceeded intermittently 
until 1661, when Henry TV. concluded peace, much to the 
dissatisfaction of Lesdiguieres. The king regarded hi$ lieutenant's 
domination in Dauphine with some distrust, although he was 
counted among the best of his captains. Nevertheless he made 
him a marshal of France in 1609, and ensured the succession 
to the lieutenant-generalship of Dauphine, vested in Lesdiguieres 
since 1597, to , his son-in-law Charles de Crequy. Sincerely 
devoted to the throne, Lesdiguieres took no part in the intrigues 
which disturbed the minority of Louis XIII., and he moderated 
I the political claims made by his co-religionists under the terms 
of the Edict of Nantes. After the death of his first wife, ClaUdine 
de Berenger, he married the widow of tnnemond Mate!, a 
; Grenoble shopkeeper, wfio was murdered in 1617. Lesdiguieres 
was then 73, and this lady, Marie Vignon, had long been his 
mistress. He had two daughters, one of whom, Frangoise, 

! married Charles de Crequy. In 1622 he formally abjured the 
Protestant faith, his conversion being partly due to the influence 
of Marie Vignon. He was already a duke and peer of France; 
he now became constable of France, and received the order of 
the Saint Esprit. He had long since lost the confidence of the 
Huguenots, but he nevertheless helped the Vaudois agaifist 
the duke of Savoy. Lesdiguieres had the qualities of a great; 
general, but circumstances limited him to the mountain warfare 
of Dauphine, Provence and Savoy. He had almost -unvarying 
j success through sixty years of fighting. His last campaign, 
fought in alliance with Savoy to drive the Spaniards from the 
Valtelline, was the least successful of his enterprises. He died 
of fever at Valence on the 21st of September 1626. 

The life of the Huguenot captain has been written in detail py 
i Ch. Dufuyard, Le Conneiable de Lesdiguieres (Paris, 1892). His first 
biographer was his secretary Louis Videl, Histoire de la die du 
connestable de Lesdiguieres (Paris* 1638). Much of his official corre- 
spondence, with an admirable sketch of his life, is contained in Acfes 
et correspondence du cotinetable de Lesdiguieres, edited by Comte 
Douglas and J. Roman in Documents historiques inedits pour servit, 
& V histoire de Dauphine (Grenoble, 1878). Other letteH are in the 
Leitres et memoifes (Paris, 1647) of Duplessis-M ornay. 

LESGHIANS, or Lesghis (from the Persian Leksi, called 
Leki by the Grusians or Georgians, Armenians and Ossetes), 
the collective name for a number of tribes of the eastern Caucasus, 
who, with 1 their kinsfolk the Chechenzes, have inhabited 
Daghestan from time immemorial. They spread southward 
into the Transcaucasian circles Kuba, Shemakha, Nukha and 
Sakataly. They are mentioned as A vj\bu by Strabo and Plutarch 
along with the TrjXtii (perhaps the modern Galgai, a Chechenzian 
tribe), and their name occurs frequently in the chronicles of 
the Georgians, whose territory whs exposed to their raids for 
centuries, until, on the surrender (1859) to. Russia of the 
Chechenzian chieftain Shamyl, they became Russian subjects. 
Moses Of Chorene mentions a battle in the reign of the Armenian 
king Baba (a.D. 3 70^377) whi9h Shagir , ting of the Lekiaris, 
whs slain. The most important bf the LeSghian tribes are: the 
Avars the Kasimukhians orLakians,the Darghis and the 
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Kurins or- Lesghians proper. . KomaroF Ogives the totdl nutriber 
of the 'tribes as r twenty-seven, Jail speaking distirict dialects: 
Despite this', the Lesghiari peoples, with the exception: of the 
Udi and Kiibatschi, are held to be ethnically identicaL The 
Lesghians are not Usually so good-looking* as the. Circassians or 
the Chechenzes. They 1 are tall, powerfully built, and their 
hybrid descent is suggested by the range of colouring, some of 
the tribes exhibiting quite fair, others quite dark, individuals.- 
Among some there is an obvious mongoloid strain. In. disposi- 
tion they are intelligent, bold and persistent,, and capable of 
reckless bravery, as was : proved • in their- struggle' to maintain 
their independence. They are capable of enduring great physical 
fatigue. They live a ; semi-savage life on their mountain slopes, 
for -the most part living by hunting and stock-breeding. Little 
agriculture is possible. Their • industries : are mainly restricted 
to smith- work and cutlery and the making of felt cloaks, and 
the women weave excellent shawls. They are for the most part 
fanatical Mahommedans. 

See Moritz Wagner, Schdmyl (Leipzig, 1854) ; von *Seidlitz, ; 
“ Ethnographic des Kaukasus, ’ ’ in Petermann’s Mitteilungen (1880) ; 
Ernest Chantre, Recherchep anthrppolQgiques dans le Caucase. (Lypn, 
1885-1887) ; j. de Morgan, Recherches sur les origines des peuples du 
Caucase (Paris, 1889). ' ; ’ 

LESINA t?e^o-Crp^tiah ? - M ^af}., > ' : an island in the Adriatic 
Sea, forming part of Dalmatia, Austria. Lesina lies between the 
islands of Brazza on the north and Curzola on the south; and 
is divided from the peninsula of Sabfcioncellb by the Narenta 
channel. Its length is 41 m. ; its greatest breadth less than 4 m. 
It has a steep rocky, coast with'; a chain of thliily .w(X)ded! 
limestone hills. The climate is 5 mild, ana' not only the grape and 
olive, but dates, figs and the carob of locust-bean _ flourish. 
The cultivation of these fruits, boatVbuilding, fishing and the 
preparation, of rosemary essence and liqueurs are the principal 
resources of the islanders! Lesina (HmQand Cittavecchia 
(S 'tari grad) are the principal towns and seaports, haying respec- 
tively 2138 and! 31 20 inhabitants. Lesina, !the capital,, contains 
an arsenal, an observatory and some interesting old buildings 
of the 16th century. It is a Roman Catholic bishopric, and the 
centre of an administrative district, which includes Cit'tavecchia,V 
Lissa, and some small neighbouring islands. Pop . (1 pop] of island 
18,091, of district 27,928. ' 

To the primitive “ Illyrian” race, whose stone cist sand. bronze 
implements have bden disinterred from barrows hear the capital, 
may perhaps be attributed the “ Cyclopean ” walls at Citta- 
vecchia. About 385 B.c., a .Greek colony from Paros built a city 
on the site, of the present Lesina, iiaming lit 'Pdf os' bh .Pharos. 
The forms Phdra, Ph'aria (common among Latin writers) , and 
PUyeid, also* occur. In 229 b.c. the island was betrayed to the 
Romans by Demetrius, lieutenant of the Illyrian queen Teuta; 
but in 219, as Demetrius proved false, to. Rome also, his capital, 
was razed by Lucius Aemilius Paullus. Neos Pharos,, now 
Cittavecchia, took its place, and flourished until the 6th century, 
wheh the island was Mid waste by barbarian invaders. r Con- 
stantine Po rphyrogenit us mentions Lesina as a colony of pagan 
Slavs, in the 10th century.: Throughout, the middle ages it 
remained a purely Slavonic community; and its name, which 
appears in old documents as Lisna, Le$na or Lyesena,,“ wooded ” 
is almost certainly derived from the Slavonic tyes y “ ^ ores t,” not 
from the Italian lesina, “ an awl.” But the old form Pharia 
persisted.), as Far* : or .fiwj .with the, curious result that the modern 
Serbo-Croatian name is Greek, , and the , modern Italian , name 
Slavonic in origin. Lesina became a bishopric in 4145,” and 
received, a charter from Venice in . 1331,, It was sacked by the 
enemies of . Venice in 13 54 and 43 58 ; ceded tp; Hungary in the 
^ame year; held by Ragusa from 1413 to 1416; and incorporated 
in the Venetiah dominions in 1429. touring: the 1 6th century 
Lenina city , had a considerable maritime trade, and, though 
sacked and partly burned ,byV the Turks in 157.i1, it remained 
the; chief nayal . station pi . Vepipe/ in yyatprs, V-untH 177^ 

when .it was si^eribdecj J?y ‘ Curzola. ' -Passing to Austria iin ;i 797,; 
and to France in 1805, it ; wfthstop^ a Russian attack , iji 180.7,, 
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but; wate surrendered by the French in 1813, and finally annexed 
to Austria in 1815. . ; } . 

LESION; (through Fr. from Lat. laesioj injury, iaedere, to. hurt), 
an injury, hurt, damage. In Scots law the term is used of 
damage suffered by a party in a contract sufficient to enable 
him to bring an action for setting it aside.; : In pathology, the 
chief use, the word is applied to any morbid change in the 
structure of an; organ, whether shown by visible changes or by 
disturbance of function. 

LESKOV ATS (LeSKovatz or Leskovac), a town in Servia, 
between Nish and Vranya, on the railway line from Nish to 
Salonica. Pop. (1901) 13,707. It is the headquarters of the 
Servian hemp, industry, the extensive plain in which, the town 
lies growing fhe best flax and hemp in all the Balkan peninsula. 
The plain is not only tlie most fertile portion of Servia, but also 
the best cultivated. Besides, flax and hemp, excellent tobacco 
is grown. Five valleys converge on the plain from different 
; directions, and the inhabitants of the villages in these valleys 
; are alf occupied in growing flax and hemp, which they send to 
: Leskovats to be stored or manufactured into ropes. After 
, Belgrade and Nish, Leskovats is the most prosperous town in 
| Servia. 

LESLEY, JOHN (1527-1596), Scottish bishop and historian, 
was born in 1527, His father was Gavin Lesley, rector of 
; Kingussie. He was educated at the university of Aberdeen, 

; where he took the degree of M.A. In 1538 he obtained a dis- 
! pensation permitting him to hold a benefice, notwithstanding 
; his being a natural son; and in June 1546 he was made an acolyte 
in’ the cathedral church of Aberdeen, : of which he was afterwards 
; appointed a canon and prebendary. He also studied at Poitiers, 

: at Toulouse and at Paris, where he was made doctor of laws 
i in 1553U In 1558 he took orders and was appointed Official 
! of Aberdeen, and inducted into the parsonage and prebend of 
| Oyrie. At the Reformation Lesley became a champion of 
1 Catholicism. ! He was present at the disputation held in Ediri- 
• burgh in 1561, wheii Rriox and Willox were his antagonists, 

: He was one of the commissioners sent the same year to bring 
1 over the young Queen i Mary to take the government of 
| Scotland. He returned in her train, and was appointed a 
privy- councillor and professor of canon law in King’s College, 

; Aberdeen-, 1 arid in 1 565 ohe of the senators of the college of 
i justice. ■ : Shortly afterwards he was made abbot of Lindores, 
and in 1 565 bishop of Ross, the election to the see being 
j confirmed in the following year. He was one of the sixteen 
: commissioners appointed to revise the laws of Scotland, and the 
volume of the Avetis and - Cohstilutioms of the Readme of Scotland 
known as the Black Acts- was, : chiefly owing to his care, printed 
: in 1 566. • :• ! ■ 

The bishop was one of the most steadfast friends of Queen Mary, 
i After the failure of the royal cause, arid whilst Mary was a captive 
in Eiigland, Lesley (who had gone to her at Bolton) continued to 
exert himself on her behalf. He was one of the commissioners 
at the conference at York in 1568. He appeared as her 
ambassador at the court-of Elizabeth to coiriplain of the injustice 
done to her, and when he found he was not listened to he laid 
plans for* her escape. He also projected a marriage for her with 
: the duke of Norfolk, which ended in the execution of that noble- 
man. For this he was put under the charge of the bishop of 
London, and then of the bishop of Ely (in Holborn), and after- 
wards imprisoned in the Tower of Loridon. During his confine- 
ment he collected materials for his histbry of Scotland, by which 
i has; name is: how chiefly known. In 1571 he presented the latter 
portion* of this >work, written -in 1 Scots, * to Queen Mary to amuse 
her in her captivity. He also wrote for her use his Piae Consola- 
tionesjanA' the queen devoted some of the hours of her captivity 
to translating a portion of it into French verse. ; 

j In 1573' he was liberated from prison, but was banished from 
England. <• For two years he attempted unsuccessfully to obtain 
the assistance ?of * Continental princes in favour of Queen Mary. 

: While at- Rome in 1578 he published his Latin history De Origine, 
! Moribus, et : Rebus - Gestis Scotorum. In 15 79 he went to France, 

: and was made suffragatt and vicar-general of the archbishopric 
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of Rouen. Whilst visiting Ms diocese,* however,* *he^ was thrown 
into prison, and had to pay '3000 pistoles to prevent his being 
given up to Elizabeth. -During the remainder of the reign of 
Henry III. he lived unmolested, but on the accession of the 
Protestant Henry IV. he again fell into trouble. In 1590 he 
was thrown into prison, and had to purchase his freedom at the 
same expense as before. In 1593 he was made bishop of Cout-* 
ances in Normandy, and had licence to hold the bishopric of 
Ross till he should obtain peaceable possession of the former see. 
He retired to an Augustinian monastery near Brussels,' where' he 
died on the 31st of May 1596. 

The chief works of Lesley are as follows : A • Defence of the Honour 
of . .i .. Marie , Queene of Scotland,, by Eusebius Dicaeophile (London, 
1569), ieprmted, with alterations, at Liege in\ 1 571, , under the title, 
A Treatise concerning the Defence of the Hohoiir of Marie, Queene of 
Scotland,, made by Morgan Philippes', Bachetdr ‘ of ; Divinitie, Piae 
afflicti Gfaimi consolationes, dd MdYidm SCoR Rdgl -(Parish » 1574); 
De origme, moribus et rebus gestis Scotofum libni dec'em (Rome, .1578 ; 
F£#*3sued 1675) ; De illustrium feminarum in republiea administranda 
authoritate libellus (Reims, 1580; a Latin version of a. tract on 
“ The Lawfulness of the Regiment of , Wbnien ”i cf. KJlo£*s 
pamphlet) ; De titulo et jure Mariae 1 1 Scot: ; RegV, qtlb regni Ahgliae 
successionem sibi juste vindicat (Reims, 1*580 i translated in 1584)'. 
The history of Scotland from 1436 to 1561 owes much, in, its earlier 
chapters, to the accounts of Hector Boece (c.fl.) and John Major {q.v.), 
though no small portion of the topographical matter is first-hand. 
In the later sections he gives an independent account ; (froth : the 
Catholic point of view) which is aivaluablfe supplement and : a correc- 
tive in many details, to the works of Buchanan and Knox, A Scots 
version of the history was written in 159,6 by Janies Dairy mple of 
the Scottish Cloister at Regensburg. It has been printed for the 
Scottish Text Society {2 vols. , 1 888-1895) under the editorship of 
the Rev: E: G. Cody, O.S.B. Ai slight sketch by Lesley, of Scottish 
history from 1562 to 157,1 has been translated; by Forbes-Leith in 
his Narrative of Scottish Catholics (1885), from the original MS. now 
in the Vatican. ' . 

LESLEY, J. PETER ( 1 8 1 9-1903), American geologist, was born 
in Philadelphia on the 1 7th of September 181.9. ^ Jtjs recorded; by 
Sir A. Geikie that “ He was christened , Peter after his fattier 
and grandfather, and at first wrote his name L Peter Lesley, Jr^,* 
bpt disliking the Christian appellation s tfiat had .fieen givb*i.t° 
liim, .he eyentually transformed His signature by putting ,the J. 
of ‘ Junior ’ at the beginning/ V wap^ffyealedJqr. .frunisirjf 

at ; the university of Pennsylvania , where, he . gradua ted in . 1 83$ ; 
hut the effects of close , study having told, upon his health, he 
served for a time as sub-assistant on the firstgeological .survpy 
of Pennsylvania under Professor ; H. '.J^ogeys, was after- 
wards engaged in : a special examination of the coal regions ; 
On the termination of the survey in 1841 he entered Princeton 
seminary and renewed his theological studies,; at tfie; same time 
giving his leisure time to assist ProfeSspr Rpgers ? in preparing 
the, final report and map of Pennsylvania. He was licensed to 
preach in 1844; he then paid a visit to Europe and ; enter;ed.on a 
short course of study at the university of, Italic. , Returning, tp 
America he worked during two years for the American .tract 
Society, and at the close of 1847 .he, joined.- Professor ; Rogers 
again in preparing geological maps, and sections at .Boston. He 
then accepted the pastorate of the Congregational church at 
Milton, a suburb of Boston, where he remained until, 1851, when, 
his views having become Unitarian, fie, abandoned ihe ? ministry 
and entered into practice as a consulting geologist, In the course 
of his work he made elaborate surveys of the Cape. Breton coaL 
field, and of other coal, and iron regions. From 1855 ,jt° 1,859 
he. was secretary of the American, Iron ’Asspci^tionj for twenty r 
seven years ( 8 5 8— 4 S 8 5;) he was secretary and librarian of.. the 
American Philosophical Society; from 1872 to 1878 He was 
professor of geology and dean of the faculty; of science ( initfie 
university of Pennsylvania, and from 18 74- 1893 he was in charge 
of the second geological survey of the st^te.; He then retired 
to Milton, Mass., where he died on the 1st of . June 1903. He 
published M anual of Coal and its T opography. ( 1 856) ; The Iron 
Manufacturer's Guide to the Furnaces , Forges and. Rolling Ml ills 
of the United States (1859). ....... A. 

See Memoir by Sir A. Geikie in Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. (May 1904) ; 
and Memoir (with portrait) by B. S. Lyman, printed in advance 
with portrait, and afterwards in abstract only in Trank) Ambr. 'Inst. 
Mining Engineers, xxxiv. figvfy p, 726C ::■! i :. " , ^ 1 m >i i' > . U:.\ ; 


LESLIE, CHARLES * (16 50-1 7 2 2) , Anglican; i njuring divine, 
son of JohnEeslie (1571-1671) , bishop of Rap^ oe- and afterwards 
of Clogher, was born in July 1650 in Dublin; and was educated 
at Enniskillen school and Trinity ; College, Dublin. Going • to 
England he read ; law ’for a time, but; s soon turned his attention 
to theology, and took orders in 1 680. In 1 68 7 he became 
chancellor of the cathedral of Connor and a justice of the peace, 
and Began a long cafeer - of public controversy by responding in 
public disputation at. Monaghan to the challenge of the Roman 
Catholic bishop of Clogher. Although a vigorous opponent , of 
Roman Catholicism, .Leslie was a firm supporter of the Stuart 
dynasty, and, having declined at the Revolution to take the oath 
to William and Mary, ( he. was on this account deprived of : his 
benefice. In 1689: the growing troubles in Ireland induced him 
to withdraw to England, where he employed himself for the. next 
twenty ' years in writing ! various controversial ; pamphlets in 
favour of the nonjuringl cause, and in numerous polemics against 
the Quakers, Jews, ‘Socinians and Roman Catholics, and especi- 
ally in that against the Deists with which his; name is how most 
commonly associated., ; He ; had the; keenest, scent for every form 
of heresy and was especially zealous in his defence of the sacra- 
inents.' 1 A warrant havihg been issued against him in 1710 for 
his pamphlet The Good Old Cause , or Lying in Truth, he resolved 
to quit. England and to accept an offer made by the Pretender 
(with whom He had previously been in frequent correspondence) 
thafi he should reside with him at Barde-Duc. , After the failure 
of the Stuart cause in 1715, Leslie accompanied his patron into 
Italy, where he remained until 1721, in which year, having found 
his sojourn amongst Roman Catholics extremely Unpleasant i 
he sought and obtained permission to return to his; native country. 
He died at Glaslough, Monaghan, bn the 13th of April 1722. 

The Theological Works oi Leslie were collected and published 1 by 
himself in 2 volsi folio* in- 1721 ; a slater edition slightly enlarged, 
appeared at Oxford in 1832 (7 ypls* ;8yo). j Though; i^arred by per- 
sistent .arguing in a, circle, they are written m lively, style and snow 
considerable erudition. , Hehaqtfie somewhat rare distinction of 
making several converts by his reasonings, and Johnson declared 
that “ Leslie , was a reasoner, and a reasoner; who was not to bk 
reasoned against An historical, interest in ,all that now attaches 
to fiis, subjects and his naetfio<d$„ fs,may be seen when the promise 
giyCri m the title of his best-known Work is contrasted with the actual 
pCrforniancb; ' The book' prof easbk to be A Short arid Easy Method 
with' the Deists, 1 .wherein the certainty of the Christian Religion $s 
DtitnO'ttstroted by , Infallible Praoffrom Four Rules i which are incom- 
patible any, itftfiQsturfr fhql .eyer. yet\hasbeqn, or That can pqssiply . be 
(1697). "The four rules which, according to' Leslie, have only to be 
rigorously applied in ; brdkr ! td establish not the probability Merely 
but the absolute* certainty of the ^ truth: of Christianity are simply 
these : H) that the matter of fact be such as.that men’s outward senses, 
tfieip eyes .auidicar^, mayBe judges of it.; (2.) that if: begone; publicly, 
in the face pr’the world * (3J, that not only, public monuments' be 
ke{lt Ufi in 'memory Of iL but sbrUe outWard actibhs be perforfiiedj 
(4) that 1 such monuments arid such actions or observances be in- 
stituted and do commence from the time that the matter of fact was 
done. Other publications pf Leslie are The Snake. in the Grass { 1696), 
against the, Quakers; A Short Method with the. Jffps (1689) 5 Qallienus 
Redmwpk (ah ' uttack 'bn William. III., : 16*95) V " The Socinian Con- 
troversy > DisCu'sSed 8 (1 6.97) -; The True ; • Notion of the Catholic Church 
(17.63) ;; and The .. Case Stated between the Church] of Rome and the 
Church of. England (J7-13). V; . i . ■ ; 1 

LESLIE, a CHARLES ROBERT ; (1794-1859), English genre- 
pain ter,. was b or n in London - on the !x 9 th of October 1 7 94; His 
parents were ;j American, and when he was five years, of age he 
returned with them . to their native country. They settled in 
Philadelphia, wher« their son was educated and afterwards 
apprenticed to a ; bookseller. He was, however, mainly interested 
in painting; and ( the ? drama, and when . George F rederick Cooke 
visited Lhe icaty ; he ? executed a portrait; of the actor, from re- 
Gpllection of ’ him on the Sstage, which was considered a work 
of such promise, that a fund was raised to enable the young 
artist ; to study in Europe. He left for London in 1811, bearing 
introductions which : procured, for him the friendship of West, 
Beechey, Allston, Coleridge and Washington Irving, and was 
admitted as a student of the Royal Academy, where he carried 
off two silver medals. . At first, influenced by West and Fuseli, 
he essayed high art, n and his, earliest important subject depicted 
Saul sand the.; Witch of Endor<; bul Le Aoom jdiSCQVejred; his s true 
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aptitude and became a paiiiter of cabinet-pictures, dealing, 
not like those of Wilkie, with the contemporary life that sur- 
rounded him, but with scenes from the great blasters of fiction, 
from ; Shakespeare i. and Cervantes, Addison and Moliere, Swift, 
Sterne, Fielding and Smollett, Of individual paintings we may 
specify “ Sir Roger de Coverley going to Church” (1819); 
“ May-day in the Time of Queen Elizabeth ” (1821); “ Sancho 
Panza and the Duchess ” (1824) ; “ Uncle Toby and the Widow 
Wadman ” (1831); La Malade Imaginaire, act iii. sc. 6 (1843); 
and the “ Duke’s Chaplain Enraged leaving the Table,” from 
Don Quixote (1849). Many of his more important subjects 
exist in varying replicas. He possessed a sympathetic imagina^ 
tidn, which enabled him to enter freely into. the spirit of the author 
whom he illustrated, a delicate perception for female beauty, 
an unfailing eye : for character and its outward manifestation 
in face and figure, and a genial and sunny sense of humour, 
guided by an instinctive refinement which prevented it from 
overstepping the bounds of good taste. In 1821 Leslie was 
elected A.R.A., and five years later full academician. In 1833 
he left for America to become teacher of drawing in the military 
academy at West Point, but the post proved an irksome one, 
and in some six months he returned to England. He died 
on the 5th of May 1859. 

In addition to his skill as an artist, Leslie was a ready and pleasant 
writer. His Life of his. friend Constable, the landscape painter, 
appeared' in 1843, and his. Handbook for Young Painters, a volume 
embodying the substance of his lectures as professor of painting to 
the Royal Academy, in 1855. In i860 Tom Taylor edited his Auto- 
biography, and Letters , which contain interesting reminiscences of his 
distinguished friends and contemporaries. 

LESLIE,. FRED [Frederick Hobson] (1855-1892), English 
actor, was born at Woolwich on the 1st of April 1855. He 
made his first stage appearance in London as Colonel Hardy in 
Paul Pry in ^878.' He had a good voice, and in 188.2 made a 
great hit as Rip Van Winkle in Planquette’s opera of that name 
at the Comedy. In 1885 he appeared at the Gaiety as Jonathan 
;Wild in H. P. Stephens and W. Yardley’s burlesque Little Jack 
Sheppard. His extraordinary success in this part determined 
his subsequent career, and for some years he and Nelly Farren, 
with whom he played in perfect association, were the pillars of 
Gaiety burlesque. Leslie’s “ Don Caesar de Bazan ” in. Ruy 
Bias , or the Blase Roue, was perhaps the most popular of his later 
parts, in all of them it was his own versatility and entertaining 
personality which formed the attraction; whether he sang, 
danced, whistled or “ gagged,’’, his performance was an unending 
flbw of high spirits and ludicrous, charm. Under the pseudonym 
of “ A. C. Ton* ” he was acknowledged on the programmes as 
part-author of these burlesques, and while on occasion he acted 
in more serious comedy, for which he had undoubted capacity, 
hifc fame rests on his connexion with them. In 1881 and 1883 
he played in America. He died on the 7th of December 1892. 

See W. T. Vincent, Recollections of Fred Leslie (1894). 

LESLIE, SIR JOHN (1766-1832), Scottish mathematician 
and physicist, was born of humble parentage at Largo, Fifeshire, 
on the 16 th of April 1766, and received his early education there 
and at Leven. In his thirteenth year, encouraged by friends 
who had even then remarked his aptitude for mathematical and 
physical science, he entered the university of St Andrews. On 
the completion of his arts course, he nominally studied divinity 
at Edinburgh until 1787; in 1788-1789 he spent rathet more 
than a year as private tutor in a Virginian family, and from 1790 
till the close of 1792 he held a similar appointment at Etruria 
in Staffordshire; with the family of Josiah Wedgwood; em- 
ploying his spare time in experimental research and in preparin g 
a translation of Buffon’s Natural History of Birds , which was 
published in nine 8vo vols. in 1793, and brought him some money; 
For the next twelve years (passed chiefly in London or at Largo, 
with an occasional visit to the continent of: Europe) he continued 
his physical studies, which resulted in numerous papers contri- 
buted by him to Nicholson’s Philosophical Journal, and in the 
publication (1804). of the Experimental Inquiry into the Nature 
and Properties of Heat,. a work which gained him the Rumford 
Medal of the Royal Society of London* In 1805 he was elected 


to succeed John Playfair in the chair of mathematics ,■ at Edin- 
burgh, not, however; without violent though unsuccessful opposi- 
tion on the part of a narrow-minded clerical - party who accused 
him of heresy in something he had said as to the “ unsophisti- 
cated notions of mankind ” about the relation of cause and 
effect. During his tenure of this chair he published two volumes 
of a Course of Mathematics— the first, entitled Elements of Geo- 
metry, Geometrical Analysis and Plane Trigonometry , in 1809, 
and the second , Geometry of Curve Lines, in 1813; the third 
volume, on Descriptive Geometry and the Theory of Solids was 
never completed. With reference to his invention (in 1810) 
of a process of artificial congelation, he published in 1813. A 
Short Account of Experiments and Instruments depending on the 
relations of Air to Heat and Moisture ; and in 1818 a paper by 
him “ On certain impressions of cold transmitted from the. higher 
atmosphere, with an instrument (the aethrioscope) adapted to 
measure them,” appeared in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. In 1819, on the death of Playfair, he was 
promoted to the more congenial chair of natural philosophy, 
which he continued to hold until his death, and in 1823 he pub- 
lished, chiefly for the use of his class, the first volume of his 
never-completed Elements of Natural Philosophy. Leslie’s 
main contributions to physics were made by the help of the 
“ differential thermometer,” an instrument whose invention was 
contested with him by Count Rumford. By adapting to this 
instrument various ingenious devices he was enabled to employ 
it in a great variety of investigations, connected especially with 
photometry, hygroscopy and the temperature of space. In 
1820 he was elected a corresponding member of the Institute of 
France, the only distinction of the kind which he valued, and 
early in 1832 he was created a knight. He died at Coates, a 
small property which he had acquired near Largo, on the 3rd of 
November 1832. 

LESLIE, THOMAS EDWARD CLIFFE (1827-1882), English 
economist, was born in the county of Wexford in (as is believed) 
the year 1827. He was the second son of the Rev. Edward 
Leslie, prebendary of Dromore, and rector of Annahilt, hi the 
county of Down. His family was of Scottish descent, but had 
been connected with Ireland since the reign of Charles I. 
Amongst his ancestors were that accomplished prelate, John 
Leslie (1571-1671),- bishop first of Raphoe and afterwards of 
Clogher, who, when holding the former see, offered so stubborn 
a resistance to the Cromwellian forces, and the bishop’s, soli 
Charles (see above), the non juror. Cliff e Leslie received his 
elementary education from his father, who resided in England, 
though holding church preferment as well as possessing some 
landed property in Ireland; by him he was taught Latin, Greek 
and Hebrew, at an unusually early age; he was afterwards 
for a short time under the care of a clergyman at Clapham, 
and was then sent to King William’s College, in the Isle of Man, 
where he remained until, in 1842, being then only fifteen years 
of age, he entered Trinity College, Dublin. He was a distinguished 
student there, obtaining, besides other honours, a classical 
scholarship in 1845, and a senior moderatorship (gold medal) 
in mental and moral philosophy at his degree examination in 
1846. He became a law student at Lincoln’s Inn, was for two 
years a pupil in a conveyancer’s chambers in London, and, was 
called to the English bar. But his attention was soon turned 
from the pursuit of legal practice, for which he seems never to 
have had much inclination, by his appointment, in 1853, to the 
professorship of jurisprudence and political economy in Queen’s 
College, Belfast. The duties of this chair requiring only short 
visits to Ireland in certain terms of each year, he continued to 
reside and prosecute his studies in London, and became a frequent 
Writer on economic and social questions in the principal reviews 
and other periodicals. In 1870 he collected a number of his 
essays, adding several new ones,, into a volume entitled Band 
Systems and Industrial Economy of Ireland, England and Con- 
tinental Countries. J. S. Mill gave a full account of the contents 
of this work in a paper In the Fortnightly Review, in which he 
pronounced. Leslie to be “ one of the best, living writers on applied 
political economy. ” Mill had\sought his acquaintance on reading 






His article in If admiMan’s Magazine; he admired hisi talents 

and took pleasure in his society;, and treated him with a respect | 
and kindness which Leslie always 5 gratefully acknowledged. 

In the frequent visits which: Leslie ; made to the continent, 
especially to Belgium and some of the less-known districts 
of France and Germany, he occupied himself much in economic 
and social observation, studying the effects of the institutions 
and system of life which prevailed in each region, on the material 
and moral condition of its inhabitants* In this Way he gained 
an extensive and accurate acquaintance with continental rural 
economy, of which he made excellent use in studying parallel 
phenomena at home. The accounts he gave of the results of 
his observations were among his happiest efforts; no one,” 
said Mill, “was able to write narratives of foreign visits at once 
so instructive and so interesting.” In these excursions he made 
the acquaintance of several distinguished persons, amongst 
others of M. Leonce de Lavergne and M. fimile de Laveleye. 
To the memory of the former of these he afterwards paid a 
graceful tribute in a biographical sketch (Fortnightly Review, 
February 1881) ; and to the close of his life there existed between 
him and M. de Laveleye relations of mutual esteem and cordial 
intimacy. 

Two essays of Leslie’s appeared in Volumes published under 
the auspices of the Cobden Club, one on the ‘‘ Land. System of 
France” (2nd ed. , 1870), containing an earnest defence ; of la 
petite culture and still more of la petite propriite; the other on 
‘ ‘ Financial Reform ”(187 1 ) , in which he exhibited in detail the 
impediments to production and commerce arising from indirect 
taxation. Many other articles were contributed by him to 
reviews between 1875 and 1879, including several discussions, of 
the history of prices and the movements of wages in Europe, 
and a sketch of life in Auvergne in his best manner; the most 
important of them, however, related to the philosophical method 
of political economy, notably a memorable one which appeared 
in the Dublin University periodical, Hermathena. In 1879 the 
provost and senior fellows of Trinity College published for him 
a volume in which a number of these articles were collected under 
the title of Essays in Political and Moral Philosophy. These and . 
some later; essays, together with the earlier volume on Land 
Systems , form the essential contribution of Leslie to economic 
literature. He had long contemplated, and had in part written, 
a work on English economic and; legal history, which would have 
been his magnum opus — a more substantial fruit of his genius and 
his labours than anything he has left*- But the MS* of this 
treatise, after much pains had already been spent on it; was 
unaccountably lost at Nancy in 1872; and, though he hoped to ; 
be able speedily to reproduce the missing portion and finish the 
work, no material was left in a state fit for publication. What 
the nature of it would have been may be gathered from an essay 
on the “ History and Future of Profit ” in the Fortnightly I 
Review for November 1881, which is believed to have bfeen in i 
substance an extract from it. - 

That he was able to do so much may well be a subject of 
wonder when it is known that his labours had long been impeded 
by a painful and depressing malady, from which he suffered 
severely at intervals, whilst he never felt secure from its recurring 
attacks. To this disease he in the end succumbed at Belfast, on 
the 27th of January 1882. ’ n . , , | 

Leslie's work may be distributed under two heads, that of applied 
political economy and, that of discussion on the ‘philosophical; method 
of the science. The Land Systems belonged principally to the fprjner 
division. The author perceived the great arid growing importance 
for the social welfare of both Ireland and England of what is called 
44 the land question," and treated it 4 in this volume at once with 
breadth of view and with a rich variety vqf illustrative detail, t His 
general purpose was to show that the territorial systems of both 
countries were so encumbered with elements of feudal origin as to be 
altogether unfitted to serve the purposes of a modern industrial 
society. The policy he recommended is summed up in the following 
list of requirements, " a simple jurisprudence relating to land, a. law 
of equal Intestate succession, a prohibition of entail,, a, legal sepujity 
for tenants’ improvements, an open registration of title and transfer ! 
and a considerable number of peasant properties.’ ’ The Vdlufheis | 
full oh practical good- sense* and; exhibits a thorough knowledge of 
home, and foreign agricultural economy ; and- in (the: handling of the 


subject is- everywhere shown the special ‘power which ^ its; author 
possessed of making what he wrote interesting as well; as instructive. 
The way in which sagacious observation ana shrewd Comment are 
constantly intermingled iri the discussion hot seldom reminds us of 
Adam Smith, whose manner was more congenial to -Leslie than the 
abstract and arid style of Ricardo. . r i / i - 

But what, more than anything, pise, marks ; him as an original 
thinker and gives him a place apart among contemporary econo- 
mists, is his exposition r and defence of the historical method in 
political .) economy. Both at home and abroad there has 'for some 
time existed a . profound and growing dissatisfaction with the method 
and mapy of the doctrines of ;the hitherto dominant school, which,, 
it is alleged, under a 44 fictitious completeness, symmetry and exact- 
ness ” disguises a real hollowness hnd discordance with fact. ' It is 
urged that the attempt to' deduce the ecdrfomic: phenomena of a 
society from the sorcaljed universal principle ,of ” the desire of 
wealth " is illusory,. and that they cannot be fruitfully, studied apart 
from the general social conditions and historic development of which 
they are the outcome. Of this movement of thought Leslie Was 
the principal representative, if not the originator, in England. 
There is no doubt, for, he has himself placed, it on record, that the 
first influence which impelled him in the direction of the historical 
method was that of Sir Henry Maine, b,y whose personal teaching 
of jurisprudence, as well as by the example of his writings, he Was 
led “ to look at the present economic structure and state of society 
as the result of a long evolution.” The study of those Gerfnan 
economists who represent similar tendencies’ doubtless confirmed 
him in the new line pi thought on which he had entered, though he 
does not seem* to have been further indebted to dny Of them except, 
perhaps, in some small degree to Roscher. And the Writings of 
Comte, whose 4 4 prodigious genius," as exhibited in the PhilosopUie 
Positive f he admired and prpdaimed, though he did npt .accept . 
system as whole, must have powerfully co-operated to, form in him 
the habit of regarding economic science as only a single branch Of 
sociology, which should always be kept in close relation to the others. 
The earliest writing in which Leslie’s revolt against the so-called 
| 44 orthodox school ’ ' distinctly appears is his Essay on Wages > which 
was first published in 1868 and was reproduced as an appendix to 
the volume oh Land Tenures. In this, after exposing the inanity 
of the theory of the wage-fund* and showing the utter want of agree- 
ment between its results and the observed phenomena, he concludes 
by declaring that 44 political economy must be content to take rank 
as an inductive, instead of a purely deductive science,” and that', by 
this change of Character, 44 it will gain in utility, interest and real 
truth far more than a full compensation for the forfeiture of a 
fictitious title to mathematical exactness and certainty." But it is 
in the essays collected in the volume of 1879 that his attitude, in 
relation to the question of method is most decisively marked. In 
one of these, on 41 the political economy of Adam Smith,” he exhibits 
in a very interesting way the co-existence in the Wealth of Nations 
of historical-inductive investigation in the manner of Montesquieu 
with a priori speculation founded on theologico^-metaphysical bases, 
and points out the error of ignoring the former element, which is the 
really characteristic feature of Smith’s social philosophy, and places 
him in strong contrast with his soi-disant followers of the school of 
Ricardo. The essay, however, which contains the most brilliant 
polemic against the il orthodox school," as well as the most luminous 
account and the most powerful vindication of the new direction, was 
that of Mich we ( hdVe aboVe spoken as having first appeared 4 ifi 
Hermathena. It niay be recommended as supplying the best extant 
presentation of one of the two contending views of economic method. 
0n o this essay mainly rests the claim of Leslie to he regarded as[ the 
founder , and first head of the English historical school of political 
econoriiy. Those who share his views on the philosophical constitu- 
tion of the science regard the work he did, hot-withstanding its un- 
systematic character; as in reality the most important done by any 
English economists in the latter half of the 19th, century. But? even 
the warmest partisans of the older school acknowledge tfiat he aid 
excellent service by insisting on a kind of inquiry, previously tbo 
much neglected, which was of the highest interest and Value) in 
whatever relation it might be supposed to stand to the establishment 
of economic truth. The members of both groups alike recognized 
his great learning, his patient and conscientious habits of investiga- 
tion and the large social spitit in Which he treated the problerris of 
his' 1 science. ; : J ■“ ” ; ; (J. K. I.) 

LESLIE, a police burgh of Fifeshire, Scotland. Pop. (1901) 
3587. It lies on the Leven, the vale of which is overlooked by 
the town, ; 4 m:. W. of Markinch by the North British railway. 
The industries include paper-making, flax-spinning* bleaching 
and linen- weaving. The old church claims t6 be the “Christ’s 
Kirk oh the Green ^ j of the ancient ballads of that name. A 
stbne on .the Green, called the Bull Stone, is said to have been 
used when bull-baiting was a popular pastime. 5 Leslie House, 
the seat of the earl of Rothes, designed by Sit William Brute, 
rivalled HolyrOod in magnificences It ^s?noted lot it&taplstry 
and its gallery Of family portraits ahd other pictures, including! a 
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portrait • of Rembrandt • by 'himself; ^' IDaniel 1 Defoe* considefed 
it£ park the glbfy Of t^lie kirigdbm; ^riiriari&ori^ 
damage from fire ; in 'i 763.' Normaii. master; of ; -i^othes, 

was concerned in the killing of Cardinal Beaton •> (r 546) , and the 
dagger with which John Leslie, Normah’s uncle, : struck the fatal 
blow is preserved 1 in Leslie House. 1 ! ' ; 1 

Markinoh (pop- 4499);? a ; police,, burgh situated between 
Conland Burn and the:L 6 ven^: 7 '|-m.; 5 N’.: J by E. of Kirkcaldy by 
the North British railway, is a place of great antiquity. A cell 
of the Culdees was established here by. one of the last of the Celtic 
bishops, the site, of which may, possibly, be marked by the ancient 
cross, of Balgonie:. Markinch is also believed to have been a 
residence of the earlier kings, where prior to the nth century 
they Occasiorially administered justice; and in the reign of 
William the Lion (d. ,1 2 1 4). the warrantors of goods alleged to have 
be,en stolen were required ; to appear here.: Its industries eom*- 
pfise bleaching, flax-spinning, paper-making, distilling and coal- 
mining. Balgonie Castle, close, by, the keep of which is 80 ft;, 
high, was a residence of Alexander teslie^^h e ^tst 9arl of Leven, 
and at Balfour: Castle were born Cardinal, Beaton and his uncle 
and nephew the archbishops of Glasgow., : 

LESPINASSE, JEANNE JXJLIE 6 l 60 N 0 RE DE (1732-1776), 
French author* was born at Lyons on the 9th of November 1732. 
A natural child of the comtesse d’Albon, -She was brought up as 
the daughter of Claude Lespinasse of Lyons. On leaving her 
Cdnvent school she becahie goveffless ih the house of her mother’s 
legitimate daughter, Mme de Vichy, who had married the brother 
of the marquise. du Peff and. Here Mme du Deffarid made her 
acquaintance, and, recognizing - her extraordinary gifts, per- 
suaded her to come to Paris as her companion. The alliance 
lasted ten years, (1754-1764) until Mme du Deffarid became 
jealous of the younger womanfs increasing influence, -When a 
violent quarrel ensued. Mile de Lespinasse set up a salonbf her 
own which was joined by many- of the nioSt brilliant members of 
Mme du Deffand’s circle. D’Alembert was one of the; most 
assiduous of her friends and eventually came to live; under the 
same! roof. There was no scandal attached to this arrangement, 
which ensured d’Alembert’s^ comfort arid lent influence to Mile 
: Lespinasse -s salon. Although she had neither beauty nor 
rank, her. abiiityas a hostess made her reunions ,the most popular 
in Paris. She owes her distinction, however, not to her social 
success; but to circririistanOes which rerriairied a sbcrdt driririg her 
lifetime from her closest friends. Two volumes of Retires pub;- 
listed: in 1809 displayed her as the victim of a passion of a rare 
intensity. In virtue of this ardent, intense quality Sainte Beuve 
arid other of her critics place her letters in the liriiited category 
to which belong tlie Latin letters of HelOise and those of the 
Portuguese Nun, Her first passion* a reasonable and serious one, 
Was for the marquis de Mora, son of the Spanish ambassador 
in Paris. Dri Mora had qome to Paris in 176.5, and with /sonie 
intervals remainedthere until 1772 when he was ordered to Spain 
fpr his health. Op .the way to Paris in, 1774 to fulfil promises 
exchahged with! Mllede Lespinasse* he died at Bordeaux. '. But 
ber letters to the comte de Guibert; the; worthless object of her 
fatal .infatuation,. begin frorii 1 7 73. From the struggle between 
, her affection for de Mqra. and her blind passion for her new lover 
they: go on to describe her partial disenchantment on Guibert’s 
marriage and her: final despair. Mile de Lespiriasse died on the 
23rd of May 4776, .her' death, being. Apparently hastened by the 
agitation: and misery to which she had been for the last three 
years of her life a prey. In addition to the Lettres she was the 
author of two chapters intended' as a kind of sequel tb‘ Sterne’s 
Sentimental Journey. ; n ' ■ • - ' • < 

Her Lettres' : { were published byMme de Griibert in 1809 arid 
a spurious additional collection appeared; in: 1820. Among moderh 
editions may be mentioned that of Eugene Asse (1876-3877). 
Lettres inedites de Mademoiselle de Lespinasse & Condor cet s d D’Afemr 
bert,&GUibert;au cdnite de Criffloii, edited by/M. Charles Henry (1887), 
Contains copies of. the documents 5 available 1 for her biography. 'Mrs 
Humphry Ward’s novel, ■ Lady Rose's Daughter,, p Wes < something • to 
the character of Mile die Lespinasse. ■ ; ; ; . ; ; ; r 

! LES SABLES D’DLONNE* * a seaport of: western capital 

of an arrondissement of the department of Veridee* ori an inlet of 


the- Atlantic -seaboard, 23 m. S*W. of La Rodhetsur-Y on by iraili 
Pop. ( 1966 847. The town stands between the sea on the 
south and the port on the north, while oft the west it is separated 
by a channel from the suburb of La Chaume, built at the foot of 
a range of dunes 65 ft. high, which terminates southwards in the 
rocky peninsula' of* L’ Aiguille. The beautiful smoothly sloping 
beach, i : m. in length, is much frequented by bathers. To the 
north of Sables extend salt-marshes and oyster-parks, yielding 
6,000,000 to 8,060,000 oysters per annum. Sables has a church 
built in the Late Gothic style towards the middle of the 17th 
century. The port, consisting of a tidal basin and a wet-dock, is 
accessible to vessels of 2000 tons, but ^dangerous when the winds 
are from the south-west, The lighthouse of Barges, a mile out 
at sea to the west, is visible for 17 to 18 nautical miles.’ ‘ The 
inhabitants are employed largely in sardine and tunny fishing; 
there are imports of coal* wood, petroleum and phosphates. 
Boat-building and sardine-preserving are carried on; The town 
has a sub-prefecture and a tribunal of first instance. 

Fouhded by Basque or Spanish sailors, Sables was the first 
place in Poitou invaded by the Normans in 817. Louis XI.; who 
Went there in 1472, granted the inhabitants various privileges, 
improved the harbour, and fortified the entrance. Captured and 
recaptured during the Wars oT Religion, the town afterwards 
became a nursery of hardy sailors and privateers, who harassed 
the Spaniards and. afterwards the English. In 1696 Sables was 
bombarded by the coiftbined fleets of England and Holland; In 
the middle of the 1 8th century hurricanes caused grievous 
damage to town and harbour. 

LES SAINTES-MARIES, a coast village of south-eastern France 
In .the department of Boriches-du-Rhone, 24 m. S.S.W. of Arles 
by rail. Pop . ( 1 906) 544. Saintes-Maries is situated in the plain 
of the Camargue, i| m. E. of the mouth of the Petit-Rhone. It 
is the object of an ancient and famous pilgrimage due to the 
tradition that Mary, sister of the Virgin, and Mary, mother of 
James and John, together with their black servant Sara, Lazarus, 
Martha, Mary Magdalen and St Maximin fled thither to escape 
persecution in Judaea. The relics of the two Maries, who are 
said to have been buried at Saintes-Maries, are bestowed in the 
ripper storey of the apse of the 'fortress-church, a remarkable 
building of the 1 2th century with ■ crenelated and machicolated 
walls. Two festivals are held in the town, a less important one 
in October, the other, on the 24th and 25th of May, unique for 
its gathering ! of gipsies who Come in large numbers to do honour 
to the tomb of their patroness Sara, contained in the crypt below 
the apse. 

LESSE, one of the most romantic of the smaller rivers of 
Belgium. It rises at Ochamps in the Ardennes, and flowing in 
a north-westerly course reaches the Meuse at Anseremme, a few 
miles above Dinant. The river is only 49 mJ long, but its meander- 
ing course may be judged by the fact that it is no more than 29 m. 
from Ochamps to Anseremme in a straight line. There is a good 
deal of pretty scenery along this-river, as, for instance; atCiergnon, 
but the most striking part of the valley is contained in the last 
.12 m. from Houyet to Anseremme. In this section the rider is 
confined between opposing walls of cliff ranging from 300 to 500 ft. 
above the river. Here were discovered in the caves near Walzin 
the bones of prehistoric men, and other evidence of the priiriitive 
occupants of this globe at a period practically beyond computa- 
tion*:; Another curious natural' feature of the Lesse is that on 
reaching the hill of Hari it disappears underground, reappearing 
abdrit i' m. farther oft at the village of that name. Here are the 
curious and interesting Han grottoes. The; Lesse receives 
altogether in its short course the water of thirteen tributaries. 

LESSEPS, FERDINAND DE (1805-1894). French diplomatist 
and maker of the Suez Canal,' wks borri at Versailles on the 19th 
pf : November 11805.. The origin of his family has been traced back 
asfar as theend of the 14th century. His ancestors, it is believed, 
eariie from Scotland, arid settled at Bayonne when that region 
wAs ; occupied ! j)y the English. , One of his great-grandfathers ,was 
to^ri .olort f and at the s^ifie. time secretary to Queen Anne of 
N euberg, widow of Charles II. of Spain, exiled to Bayonne after 
the accession of Philip V. Ftofti the middle of the i 8th century 




the ancestors of Ferdinand de Lesseps followed the diplomatic 
career, and he himself occupied with real distinction several posts 
in the same calling from 1825 to 1849, His uncle was ennobled 
by King Louis XVI., and his father was made a count by 
Napoleon I. His father, Mathieu de Lesseps (1774-71832), was 
in the consular service; his mother, Catherine de Grivegnee, was 
Spanish, and aunt of the countess of Montijo, mother of the 
empress Eugenie. His first years, were spent in Italy, where 
his father was occupied with his consular duties. He ^was 
educated at the College of Henry IV. in Paris. From the age of 
18 years to 20 he was employed in the commissary department 
of the army. From 1825 to 1827 he acted as assistant vice- 
consul at Lisbon, where his uncle, Barthelemy de Lesseps, was 
the French charge d’affaires. This uncle was an old companion 
of La Perouse and a survivor of* the expedition in which that 
navigator perished. In 1828 Ferdinand was sent as an assist- 
ant vice-consul to Tunis, where his father was consul-general. 
He courageously aided the escape of Youssouff, pursued by the 
soldiers of the bey, of whom he was one of the officers, for viola- 
tion of the seraglio law. Youssouff acknowledged this protection 
given by a Frenchman by distinguishing himself in the ranks 
of the French army at the' time of the conquest of Algeria. 
Ferdinand de Lesseps was also entrusted by his father with 
missions to Marshal Count Clausel, general-in-chief of the army 
of occupation in Algeria. The marshal wrote to Mathieu de 
Lesseps on the 18th of December 1830: “ I have had the pleasure 
of meeting your son, who gives promise of sustaining with great 
credit the name he bears.” In 1832 Ferdinand de Lesseps was 
appointed vice-consul at Alexandria. To the placing in quaran- 
tine of the vessel which took him to Egypt is due the origin of 
his great conception of a canal across the isthmus of Suez. 
In order to help him to while away the time at the lazaretto, 
M. Mimaut, consul-general of France at Alexandria, sent him 
several books, among which was the memoir written upon the 
Suez Canal, according to Bonaparte’s instructions, by the civil 
engineer Lapere, one of the scientific members of the French 
expedition. This work struck de Lesseps’s imagination, 
and gave him the idea of piercing the African isthmus. This 
idea, moreover, was conceived in, circumstances that were to 
prepare the way for its realization. Mehemet Ali, who was the 
viceroy <jf Egypt, owed his position, to a certain extent, to the 
recommendations made in his behalf to the French government 
by Mathieu de Lesseps, who was consul-general in Egypt when 
Mehemet Ali was a simple colonel. The- viceroy therefore wel- 
comed Ferdinand affectionately, while Said Pacha, Mehemet’s 
son, began those friendly relations that he did not forget later, 
when he gave him the concession for making the Suez Canal. 
In 1833 Ferdinand de Lesseps was sent as consul to Cairo, 
and soon afterwards given the management of the consulate- 
general at Alexandria, a post that he held until 1837. While he 
was there a terrible epidemic of the plague broke out and lasted 
for two years, carrying off more than a third of the inhabitants 
of Cairo and Alexandria. During this time he went from one 
city to the other, according as the danger was more pressing, 
and constantly displayed an admirable zeal and an imperturbable 
energy. Towards the close of the year 1837 he returned to 
France, and on the 21st of December married Mile Agathe 
Delamalle, daughter of the government prosecuting attorney 
at the court of Angers. By this marriage M. de Lesseps became 
the father of five sons. In 1839 he was appointed consul at 
Rotterdam, and in the following year transferred to Malaga, 
the place of origin of his mother’s family. In 1842 he was sent to 
^Barcelona, and soon afterwards promoted to the grade of consul- 
general. In the course of a bloody insurrection in Catalonia, 
which ended in the bombardment of Barcelona, Ferdinand de 
Lesseps showed the most persistent bravery, rescuing from death, 
without distinction, the men belonging to the rival factions, and 
protecting and sending away not only the Frenchmen who were 
in danger, but foreigners of all nationalities. From 1848 to 
1849 he was minister of France at Madrid. In the latter year the 
government of the French Republic confided to him a mission 
to Rome at the moment when it was a question whether 


the expelled pope would return to the Vatican with or without 
bloodshed. Following his interpretation of the instructions he 
had received, de Lesseps began negotiations with the existing 
government at Rome, according to which Pius IX. should peace- 
fully re-enter the Vatican and the independence of the Romans be 
assured at the same time. But while he was negotiating, the 
elections in France had caused a change in the foreign policy 
of the government. ‘His course was disapproved; he was re- 
called and brought before the council of state, which blamed his 
conduct without giving him a chance to justify himself. Rome, 
attacked by the French army, was taken by assault after a 
month’s sanguinary siege. M. de Lesseps then retired from the 
diplomatic service, and never afterwards occupied any public 
office. In 1853 he lost his wife and daughter at a few days’ 
interval. Perhaps his energy® would not have been sufficient 
to sustain him against these repeated blows of destiny if, in 1854, 
the accession to the viceroyalty of Egypt of his old friend, Said 
Pacha, had not given a new impulse to the ideas that had 
haunted him for the last twenty-two years concerning the Suez 
Canal. Said Pacha invited M. de Lesseps to pay him a visit, and 
on the 7th of November 1854 he landed at Alexandria; on the 
30th of the same month Said Pacha signed the concession authoriz- 
ing M. de Lesseps to pierce the isthmus of Suez. 

A first scheme, indicated by him, was immediately drawn 
out by two French engineers who were in the Egyptian service, 
MM. Linant Bey and Mougel Bey. This project, differing from 
others that had been previously presented or that were in opposi- 
tion to it, provided for a direct communication between the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea. After being slightly modified, 
the plan was adopted in 1856 by an international commission 
of civil engineers to which it had been submitted. Encouraged 
by this approval, de Lesseps no longer allowed anything to stop 
him. He listened to no adverse criticism and receded before no 
obstacle. Neither the opposition of Lord Palmerston, who 
considered the projected disturbance as too radical not to 
endanger the commercial position of Great Britain, nor the 
opinions entertained, in France as well as in England, that 
the sea in front of Port Said was full of mud which would 
obstruct the entrance to the canal, that the sands from the 
desert would fill the trenches— no adverse argument, in a word, 
could dishearten Ferdinand ^de Lesseps. His faith made him 
believe that his adversaries were in the wrong; but how great 
must have been this faith, which permitted him to undertake 
the work at a time when mechanical appliances for the execution 
of such an undertaking did not exist, and when for the utilization 
of the proposed canal there was as yet no steam mercantile 
marine ! Impelled by his convictions and talent, supported 
by the emperor Napoleon III. and the empress Eugenie, he 
succeeded in rousing the patriotism of the French and obtaining 
by their subscriptions more than half of the capital of two 
hundred millions of francs which he needed in order to form 
a company. The Egyptian government subscribed for eighty 
millions’ worth of shares. The company was organized at the 
end of 1858. On the 25th of April 1859 the first blow of the 
pickaxe was given by Lesseps at Port Said, and on the 17th 
of November 1869 the canal was officially opened by the Khedive, 
Ismail Pacha (see Suez Canal). While in the interests of his 
canal Lesseps had resisted the opposition of British diplomacy 
to an enterprise which threatened to give to France control 
of the shortest route to India, he acted loyally towards Great 
Britain after Lord Beaconsfield had acquired the Suez shares 
belonging to the Khedive, by frankly admitting to the board 
of directors of the company three representatives of the British 
government. The consolidation of interests which resulted, 
and which has been developed by the addition ‘in 1884 of seven 
other British directors, chosen from among shipping merchants 
and business; men, has augmented, for the benefit of all concerned, 
the commercial character of the enterprise, 

Ferdinand de Lesseps steadily endeavoured to keep out of 
politics. If in 1869 he appeared to deviate from this principle 
by being a candidate at Marseilles for the Corps Legislatif, it 
was because he yielded to the entreaties of the Imperial 
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government in order to strengthen its 1 goodwill ;fbr ' the Suez 
Canal. Once this goodwill had been shown,' he bore no malice 
towards those -who rendered him his liberty by preferring Gam- 
betta, He afterwards declined the other candidatures that were 
offered him: for the Senate in 1876, and for the Chamber in 1877. 
In 1873 he became interested in a project for uniting Europe 
and Asia by a railway to Bombay, with a branch to Peking. 
He subsequently encouraged Major Roudaire, who wished to 
transform the Sahara desert into an inland sea. The king of the 
Belgians having formed an International African Society, de 
Lesseps accepted the presidency of the French committee, 
facilitated M. de Brazza’s explorations, and acquired stations 
that he subsequently abandoned to the French government. 
These stations were the starting-point of French Congo. In 
1879 a congress assembled in the rooms of the Geographical 
Society at Paris, under the presidency of Admiral de la Ronciere 
le Noury, and voted in favour of the making of the Panama 
Canal. Public opinion, it may be declared, designated Ferdinand 
de Lesseps as the head of the enterprise. It was upon that 
occasion that Gambetta bestowed upon him the title of Le 
Grand Franqais. He was not a man to shirk responsibility, 
and notwithstanding that he had reached the age of 74, he 
undertook to carry out the Panama Canal project (see Panama 
Canal and France': History ). Politics, which de Lesseps had 
always avoided, was his greatest enemy in this matter. The 
winding-up of the Panama Company having been declared 
in the month of December 1888, the adversaries of the French 
Republic, seeking for a scandal that would imperil: the govern- 
ment, hoped to bring about the prosecution of the directors 
of the Panama Company. Their attacks were so vigorously 
made that the government was obliged, in self-defence, to have 
judicial proceedings taken against Ferdinand de Lesseps, his 
son Charles (b. 1849) and his co-workers Fontane and Cottu. 
Charles de Lesseps, a victim offered to the fury of‘ the politicians, 
tried to divert the storm upon his head and prevent it from 
reaching his father. He managed to draw down upon himself 
alone the burden of the condemnations pronounced. One of 
the consequences of the persecutions of which he was the object 
was to oblige him to spend three years, from 1896 to 1899, in 
England, where his participation in the management of the 
Suez Canal had Won for him some strong friendships, and where 
he was able to See the great respect in which the memory and 
name of his father were held by Englishmen. 

Ferdinand de Lesseps died at La Chenaie on the 7th of 
December 1894. He had contracted a second marriage in 1869 
with Mile Autard de Bragard, daughter of a former magistrate 
of Mauritius; and eleven out of twelve children of this marriage 
survived him. M. de Lesseps was a member of the French 
Academy, of the Academy of Sciences, of numerous scientific 
Societies, Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour and of the Star 
of India, and had received the freedom of the City of London. 
According to some accounts he was unconscious of the disastrous 
events that took place during the closing months of his life. 
Others report that, feeling himself powerless to scatter the 
gathered clouds, and aware of his physical feebleness, he had 
had the mdral courage to pass in the eyes of his family, which 
he did not wish to afflict, as the dupe of the efforts they employed 
to conceal the truth from him. This last version would not be 
surprising if we relied upon the following portrait, sketched by 
a person who knew him intimately: — “ Simple in his tastes, 
never thinking of himself, constantly preoccupied about others, 
Supremely kind, he did not and would not recognize such a thing 
as evil. Of a confiding nature, he was inclined to judge others 
by himself. This naturally affectionate abandonment that 
every one felt in him had procured him profound attachments 
and tare devotions. He showed, while making the Suez Canal, 
what a gift he possessed for levying the pacific armies he con- 
ducted. He set duty above everything, had in the highest 
degree a reverence for honour, and placed his indomitable courage 
at ithe service of every thing that was beneficial with an abnegation 
that nothing could tire. His marvellous physical and moral 
equilibrium gave him an evenness of temper which always 


rendered his society' charming.- Whatevefv.his cares* his work 
or his troubles, I have never noticed in him aught but generous 
impulses and a love of humanity carried even to those heroic 
imprudences of which they alone are capable Who devote them- 
selves to the amelioration of humanity.” No doubt this Eulogy 
requires some reservations. The striking and universal success 
which crowned his work on the Suez Canal gave him 1 an absolute- 
ness of thought which brooked no contradiction, a despotic 
temper before which every one must bow, and against' which* 
when he had once taken a resolution, nothing could prevail, 
not even the most authoritative opposition or the most legiti- 
mate entreaties. He had resolved to construct the Panama 
Canal without locks, to make it an uninterrupted < navigable 
way. All attempts to dissuade him from this resolution failed 
before his tenacious will. At his advanced age he went with his 
youngest child to Panama to see with his own eyes the field 
of his new enterprise. He there beheld the Culebra and the 
Chagres; he saw the mountain and the stream, those two greatest 
obstacles of nature that sought to bar his route. He paid ho 
heed to them, but began the struggle against the Culebra and 
the Chagres. It was against them that was broken his invincible, 
will, sweeping away in the defeat the work of Panama, his own 
fortune, his fame and almost an atom of his honour. But: this 
atom, only grazed by calumny, has already been restored to 
him by posterity, for he died poor, having been the first to 
suffer by the disaster to his illusions. Political agitators, in 
order to sap the power of the Opportunist party, did not hesitate 
to drag in the mud one of the greatest citizens of France. ; But 
when the Panama “ scandal ” has been forgotten, ior centuries 
to come the traveller in saluting the statue of Ferdinand de 
Lesseps at the entrance of the Suez Canal will pay homage to 
one of the most powerful embodiments of the creative genius 
of the 19th century. ; 77 , . ; 

See G. Barnett Smith, The Life and Enterprises j)f Ferdinand de 
Lesseps (London, 1893); and Souvenirs de quarante ans, by Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps (trans. by C. B. Pitman). , (de B.) 

LESSING, GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM (1729-1781), German 
Critic and dramatist, was born at Kamenz in Upper Lusatia 
(Oberlausitz) , Saxony, on the, 2 2nd of January 1 7 29. His father; 
Johann Gottfried Lessing, was * a clergyman, and, a few years 
after his son’s birth, becam e pastor primarius or chief i pastor of 
Kamenz. After attending the Latin school of his native tt own, 
Gotthold was sent in 1741 to the famous school of St Afra at 
Meissen, where he made such rapid progress, especially in classics 
and mathematics, that, towards the end of his school career, he 
was described by the rector as “ a steed that needed double 
fodder.” In 1746 he entered the university of Leipzig as a 
theological student. The philological lectures of Johann Fried- 
rich Christ (1700-1756) and Johann August Ernesti (1707-1781) 
proved, however, more attractive than those on theology, and 
he attended the philosophical disputations presided over by his 
friend A. G. Kastner, professor of mathematics and also an 
epigrammatist of repute. Among Lessing’s chief friends in 
Leipzig were C. F. Weisse (1726-1804) the dramatist, and Christ? 
lob Mylius (1722-1754), who had made some name- for himself 
as a journalist. He was particularly attracted byothe theatre 
then directed* by the talented actress 5 Karoline N euber ( 1 69 7- 
1760), who had assisted Gottsched in his efforts to bring the 
German stage into touch with literature. Frau * N euber even 
accepted for* performance Lessing’s first comedy, Der junge 
Gelehrte (1748), which he had begun at school: His father 
naturally did not approve of these new interests and acquaint- 
ances, and summoned him home. He was only* allowed to, 
return to Leipzig on the condition that he would devote himself 
to the study of medicine. Some medical lectures he did attend* 
but as long as Frau Neuber’s company- kept together the / theatre 
had an irresistible fascination for him* ■ : : ■ o : i 

In 1 748, however, the company broke up, and Lessing, > who 
had allowed himself 5 to become surety for; some of the -actors? 
debts, was obliged to leave Leipzig too, in order* to escape their 
creditors. He went to Wittenberg,* and '/afterwards^ towards 
the eiid of the year, to Berlin, where his friend Mylius had 
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established himself as a journalist. In Berlin Lessing now spent 
three years* maintaining > himself chiefly by literary work. He 
translated three volumes of Charles Rollin’s Histoire dncienne, 
wrote, several plays— DerxMisogytty Der Freigeist, Die Juden— 
and in association with Mylius, began the Beitrdge zur Hist or ie 
und Aufnahme des Theaters (17,50), a periodical— which soon 
came to an end-— for the discussion of matters connected with 
the drama, Early in 1751 he became literary critic to the- 
Vossische Zeitung, and in this position laid the foundation, for 
his reputation as a reviewer of learning, judgment and wit. At 
the end of 1751 he was in Wittenberg again, where he spent about 
a year engaged in unremitting study and research* He then 
returned to Berlin with a view to making literature his pro- 
fession ; and the next three years were among the busiest of 
his life. Besides translating for the booksellers, he issued several 
numbers of ‘ the Theatralische Bibliothek, a periodical similar 
to that which he had, begun with Mylius; he also continued his 
work as critic to the V ossische .Zeitung. In 1754 he gave a particu- 
larly brilliant proof of his critical powers in his Vademecum fur 
Herrn S. G. Lange ; as a retort to that writer’s overbearing 
.criticism, Lessing exposed with scathing satire Lange’s errors 
in his popular translation of Horace. 

By 1753 Lessing felt that his position was sufficiently assured 
to allow of him issuing an edition of his collected writings 
(SckriftWy 6 yols., 1753-1755). They included his lyrics and 
epigrams; most of which had already appeared during his first 
residence in Berlin in a volume of Kleinigkeiten, published 
anonymously. Much more important were the papers entitled 
Rettungen , in which he underltook to vindicate the character 
of various writers— -Horace; and writers of the Reformation 
period, such as .Gochlaeus and Cardanus — -who had been misr 
understood or falsely judged by preceding generations* The 
Schriften also contained Lessing’s early plays, and one new one, 
Miss Sara Sampson { 1755). Hitherto Lessing had, as a drama- 
tist, followed the methods of contemporary French comedy as 
cultivated in Leipzig; Miss Sara Sampson, however, marks the 
beginning of a new period in the history of the German drama. 
This play, based more or less on Lillo’s Merchant of London, 
and influenced in its character-drawing by the novels of Richard- 
son, is the first biirgerliches Trauerspielj ox il tragedy of common 
life in German. . It was performed for the first time at Frank- 
fort-on-Oder in the summer of 1755, and received with great 
favour. Among Lessing’s chief friends during his second 
residence in Berlin were the philosopher Moses Mendelssohn 
(1729-1786), in association with whom he wrote in 1755 an 
admirable treatise, Pope ein Metaphysikeri tracing sharply 
the lines which separate, the poet from the philosopher. He was 
also on intimate terms with C. F. Nicolai (17337-1811), a Berlin 
bookseller , and rationalistic writer, and with the “ German 
Horace” K. W. Ramler (172 5-1798) ; he had also made the 
acquaintance of J. W. L. Gleim {1719-1803), the Halberstadt 
poet, and E. C f von? Kleist ( 1 7 15-17 59) , a Prussian officer, whose 
fine poem,- Der Friihling, had won for him Lessing’s warm 
esteem*- - ; 

In October 1755 Lessing settled in Leipzig with a view to 
devoting himself more exclusively to the drama. .In -1.7.56 he 
accepted the invitation of Gottfried Winkler, a wealthy young 
merchant, to accompany him on a foreign tour for three years. 
They, did not, however, get beyond Amsterdam, for the out- 
break of the Seven Years’ War made it necessary for Winkler 
to return ; home without loss of time. A disagreement with his 
patron shortly after resulted in Lessing’s sudden dismissal; 
he demanded compensation and, although in the end the court 
decided in his favour, it was not until -the case had dragged on 
for about six years. At this time Lessing began the study , of 
medieval literature to which attention had been drawn by the 
Swiss critics, Bodmer and Breitinger, and wrote occasional 
criticisms for Nicolai’s Bibliothek der schonen W issenscha f ten . 
In Leipzig Lessing had also an opportunity of developing his 
friendship with Kleist who happened to be stationed there. 
The, two men were mutually attracted, and a warm affection 
sprang up betweem them. In 1758 Kleist’s regiment being 


ordered to new quarters, Lessing decided not to remain behind 
him and returned again to Berlin. Kleist was mortally wounded 
in the following year at the battle of Kunersdorf. 

Lessing’s third residence in Berlin was made memorable 
by the Briefe, die neueste Literatur betrefmd (1759-1765), a 
series of critical essays- — written in the form of letters to a 
wounded officer— on the principal books that had appeared since 
the beginning of the Seven Years’ War. The scheme was sugf 
gested by Nicolai, by whom the Letters were published. In 
Lessing’s share in this publication, his critical powers and 
methods are to be seen at their best. He insisted especially on 
the necessity of truth to nature in the imaginative presentation 
of the facts of life, and in one letter he boldly proclaimed this 
superiority of Shakespeare to Corneille, Racine and Voltaire; 
At the same time he marked the immutable conditions to which 
even genius must submit if it is to succeed in its appeal to our 
sympathies. While in Berlin at this time, he edited with Ramler 
a selection from the writings of F. von Logau, an epigrammatist 
of the 17th century, and introduced to the German public the 
Lieder eines preuSsischen Grenadiers , by J. W. L. Gleim. In 
1759 he published Philotas , a prose tragedy in one act, and also 
a complete collection-of his fables, preceded by an essay on the 
nature of the fable. The latter is one of his best essays on 
criticism, defining with perfect lucidity what is meant by “action?* 
in works of the imagination, and distinguishing the action of the 
fable from that of the epic and the drama. 

In 1760, feeling the need of some change of scene and vtork, 
Lessing went to Breslau, where he obtained the post of secretary 
to General Tauentzien, to whom Kleist had introduced him in 
Leipzig. T auentzien was not only a general in the Prussian army, 
but governor of Breslau, and director of the mint. During the 
four years which Lessing spent in Breslau, he associated chiefly 
with Prussian officers, went much into society, and developed 
a dangerous fondness for the gaming table. He did not, however, 
lose sight of his true goal; he collected a large library, and, after 
the conclusion of the Seven Years’ War, in 1763, he resumed 
more enthusiastically than ever the studies which had been 
partially interrupted. He investigated the early history of 
Christianity and penetrated more deeply than any contemporary 
thinker into the significance of Spinoza’s philosophy. He also 
found time for the studies which were ultimately to appear in 
the volume entitled Laokoon , and in fresh spring mornings he 
sketched, in a garden the plan of Minna von Barnhelm . 

After resigning his Breslau appointment in 1765, he hoped for 
a time td obtain a congenial appointment in Dresden, but nothing 
came of this and he was again compelled, much against his 
will, to return to Berlin. His friends there exerted themselves 
to obtain for him the office of keeper of the royal library, but 
Frederick had not forgotten Lessing’s quarrel with Voltaire, and 
declined to consider his claims. During the two years which 
Lessing now spent in the Prussian capital, he was restless and 
unhappy, yet it was during this period that he published two of 
his greatest works, Laokoon , oder uber die Grenzen der Malerei 
und Poesie (1766) and Minna von Barnhelm (1767). 'The aim of 
Laokoon , which ranks as a classic, not only in German but in 
European literature, is to define by analysis the limitations of 
poetry and the plastic arts. Many of his conclusions have been 
I corrected and extended by later criticism; but he indicated more 
decisively than any of his predecessors the fruitful principle 
that each art is subject to definite conditions, and that it can 
accomplish great results only by limiting itself touts special 
function. The most valuable parts of the work are those which 
relate to poetry, of which he had a much more intimate knowledge 
than of sculpture and painting. His exposition of the methods 
of Homer and Sophocles is especially suggestive, and he may be 
said to have marked an epoch in the appreciation of these writers* 
and of Greek literature generally. The power of Minna von 
Barnhelm , Lessing’s greatest drama, was also immediately 
recognized. Tellheim, the hero of the comedy, is an admirable 
study of a manly and sensitive soldier, with somewhat exagger- 
ated ideas of conventional honour; and Minna, the heroine; 
is one of the, brightest and most attractive figures in German 
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comedy. The subordinate characters are conceived with even 
more force and vividness; and the plot, which reflects precisely 
the struggles and aspirations of the period that immediately 
followed the Seven Years’ War, is simply and naturally unfolded. 

In 1767 Lessing settled in Hamburg, where he had been invited 
to take part in the establishment of a national theatre. The 
scheme promised well, and, as he associated himself with Johann 
Joachim Christoph Bode (1730-1793), a literary man whom he 
respected, in starting a printing establishment, he hoped that he 
might at last look forward to a peaceful and prosperous career. 
The theatre, however, was soon closed, and the printing estab- 
lishment failed, leaving behind it a heavy burden of debt. In 
despair, Lessing determined towards the end of his residence in 
Hamburg to quit Germany, believing that in Italy he might 
find congenial labour that would sufflce for his wants. The 
Hamburgische Dramaturgic (1767-1768), Lessing’s commentary 
on the performances of the National Theatre, is the first modern 
handbook of the dramatist’s art. By his original interpretation 
of Aristotle’s theory of tragedy, he delivered German dramatists 
from the yoke of the classic tragedy of France, and directed them 
to the Greek dramatists and to Shakespeare. Another result of 
Lessing’s labours in Hamburg was the Antiquarische Briefe (1768), 
a series of masterly letters in 'answer to Christian Adolf Klotz 
(1738-1771), a professor of the university of Halle, who, after 
flattering Lessing, had attacked him, and sought to establish 
a kind of intellectual despotism by means of critical journals 
which he directly or indirectly controlled. In connexion with 
this controversy Lessing wrote his brilliant little treatise, Wie 
die Alten den Tod gebildet (1769), contrasting the medieval 
representation of death as a skeleton with the Greek conception 
of death as the twin-brother of sleep. 

Instead of settling in Italy, as he intended, Lessing accepted 
in 1770 the office of librarian at Wolfenbiittel, a post which was 
offered to him by the hereditary prince of Brunswick. In this 
position he passed his remaining years. For a time he was not 
Unhappy, but the debts which he had contracted in Hamburg 
weighed heavily on him, and he missed the society of his friends; 
his health, too, which had hitherto been excellent, gradually 
gave way. In 1775 he travelled for nine months in Italy with 
Prince Leopold of Brunswick, and in the following year he 
married Eva Konig, the widow of a Hamburg merchant, with 
whom he had been on terms of intimate friendship. But their 
happiness lasted only for a brief period; in 1778 she died in 
childbed. 

Soon after settling in Wolfenbiittel, Lessing found in the 
library the manuscript of a treatise by Berengarius of Tours on 
transubstantiation in reply to Lanfranc. This was the occasion 
of Lessing’s powerful essay on Berengarius, in which he vindicated 
the latter’s character as a serious and consistent thinker. In 
1 771 he published his Zerstreute Anmerkungen iiber das Epigramm , 
und einige der vornehmsten Epigrammatisten — a work which 
Herder described as “ itself an epigram.” Lessing’s theory of 
the origin of the epigram is somewhat fanciful, but no other 
critic has offered so. many pregnant hints as to the laws of 
epigrammatic verse, or defended with so much force and in- 
genuity the character of Martial. In 1772 he published Emilia 
Galotti , a tragedy which he had begun many years before in 
Leipzig. The subject was suggested by the Roman legend of 
Virginia, but the scene is laid in an Italian court, and the whole 
play is conceived in the spirit of the “ tragedy of common life.” 
Its defect is that its tragic conclusion does not seem absolutely 
inevitable, but the characters — especially those of the Grafin 
Orsina and Marinelli, the prince of Guastalla’s chamberlain who 
weaves the intrigue from which Emilia escapes by death, are 
powerfully drawn. Having completed Emilia Galotti , which the 
younger generation of playwrights at once accepted as a model, 
Lessing occupied himself for some years almost exclusively with 
the treasures of the Wolfenbiittel library. The results of these 
researches he embodied in a series of volumes, Zur Geschichte und 
Liter atur, the first being issued in 1773, the last in the year of 
his death. 

The last period of Lessing’s life was devoted chiefly to theo- 


logical controversy. H. S. Reimarus (1694-1 768) j professor of 
oriental languages in Hamburg, who commanded general respect 
as a scholar and thinker, wrote a book entitled Apologie oder 
Schutzschrift fiir die verniinftigen V erehrer Gottes. His standpoint 
was that of the English deists, and he investigated, without 
hesitation, the evidence for the miracles recorded in the Bible. 
The manuscript 'of this work was, after the author’s death, 
^entrusted by his daughter to Lessing, who published extracts 
from it in his Zur Geschichte und Liter atur in 1774-1778. These 
extracts, the authorship of which was not publicly avowed, 
were known as the W olfenhutteler Fragmente. They created 
profound excitement among orthodox theologians, and evoked 
many replies, in which Lessing was bitterly condemned for having 
published writings of so dangerous a tendency. His most for- 
midable assailant was Johann Melchior Goeze (1717-1786), 
the chief pastor of Hamburg, a sincere and earnest theologian, 
but utterly unscrupulous in his choice of weapons against an 
opponent. To him, therefore, Lessing addressed in 1778 his 
most elaborate answers — Eine Parabel , Axiomata , eleven letters 
with the title Anti-Goeze , and two pamphlets in reply to an 
inquiry by Goeze as to what Lessing meant by Christianity. 
These papers are not only full of thought and learning; they 
are written with a grace, vivacity and energy that make them 
hardly less interesting to-day than they were to Lessing’s con- 
temporaries. He does not undertake to defend the conclusions 
of Reimarus; his immediate object is to claim the right of free 
criticism in regard even to the highest subjects of human thought. 
The argument on which he chiefly relies is that the Bible cannot 
be considered necessary to a belief in Christianity, since Chris- 
tianity was a living and conquering power before the New 
' Testament in its present form was recognized by the church. The 
true evidence for what is essential in Christianity, he contends, 
is its adaptation to the wants of human nature; hence the 
religious spirit is undisturbed by the speculations of the boldest 
thinkers. The effect of this controversy was to secure wider 
freedom for writers on theology, and to suggest new problems 
regarding the growth of Christianity, the formation of the canon 
and the essence of religion. The Brunswick government having, 
in deference to the consistory, confiscated the Fragments and 
ordered Lessing to discontinue the controversy, he resolved, as 
he wrote to Elise Reimarus, to try “ whether they would let 
him preach undisturbed from his old pulpit, the stage.” In 
Nathan der Weise, written in the winter of 1778-1779, he gave 
poetic form to the ideas which he had already developed in 
prose. Its governing conception is that noble character may be 
associated with the most diverse creeds, and that there can, 
therefore, be no good reason why the holders of one sect of 
religious principles should not tolerate those who maintain 
wholly different doctrines. The play* which is written in blank 
verse, is too obviously a continuation of Lessing’s theological con- 
troversy to rank high as poetry, but the representatives of the 
three religions — the Mahommedan Salad in, the Jew Nathan and 
the Christian Knight Templar— are finely conceived, and show 
that Lessing’s dramatic instinct had, in spite^of other interests, 
not deserted him. In 1780 appeared Die Erziehung des Menschen- 
geschlechts , the first half of which he had published in 1777 with 
one of the Fragments. This work, composed a hundred brief 
paragraphs, was the last, and is one of the most suggestive of 
Lessing’s writings. The doctrine on which its argument is 
based is that no dogmatic creed can be regarded as final, but that 
every historical religion had its share in the development of the 
spiritual life of mankind. Lessing also maintains that history 
reveals a definite law of progress, and that occasional retrogression 
may be necessary for the advance of the world towards its 
ultimate goal. These ideas formed a striking contrast to the 
principles both of orthodox and of sceptical writers in Lessing’s 
day, and gave a wholly new direction to religious philosophy. 
Another work of Lessing’s last years, Ernst und Falk (a series of 
five dialogues, of which the first three were published in 1777, 
the last two in 1780), also set forth many new points of view. 
Its nominal subject is freemasonry, but its real aim is to plead 
for a humane and charitable spirit in opposition to a narrow 
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patriotism, an. extravagant respect Jot r ;2afid ^eBfcliisive 
devotion to any particular church. r.\ 

Lessing’s theological opinions exposed him to much petty 
persecution, and he was in almost constant straits for money. 
Nothing, -however, broke his manly and generous spirit. To 
the end he was always ready to help those who appealed to him 
for aid, and he devoted himself with growing ardour to the 
search for truth, hie formed many new plans of work; but in the 
course of 1780 it became evident to his friends that he would not 
be able much longer to continue his labours. ■ His health had 
been undermined by excessive work and anxiety, and after a short 
illness he i died at Brunswick on the 15th of February a 7 81 . 

“ We lose much in him,” wrote Goethe after Lessing’s- death, 
/‘more than we think.” It may be questioned whether there 
is any other writer, to whom the Germans owe a deeper- debt of 
gratitude. He was succeeded by poets and philosophers $dio 
gave Germany - for a time the first; place in the intellectual life 
of the world, and it was Lessing, as they themselves acknowledged;, 
who prepared the way for theif achievements. Without attaching 
himself to any particular; system - of philosophical .doctrine, , he 
fought err, or incessantly, and /in regard to art, poetry and the 
drama and religion, suggested ideas which kindled ; the en- 
thusiasm of aspiring minds;, and stimulated their highest energies. 

Bibliography. — The first edition of Lessing’s collected works, 
edited, by his brother Karl Gotthelf Lessing .(1740-18x21), J # J. 
Eschenburg and F. Nicolai, appeared, ,in 26 yols^. between. 11791 and 
1794, as a continuation of the Vermisclite Schriften /edited by Lessing 
himself in 4 vols. (1771-1785); the Samlliche Schriften, edited by 
Karl Lachmann , were published in 1 3 vols.J 1 825-1 828) ; this ’edi tion 
being subsequently re-edited by W.ivom.Maltzahn ( 1853-1 857). laud 
by F. Muncker (21 vols., 1886 ff.), the last mentioned, being, the 
standard edition of Lessing’s works. "''Other * 

Werke, published by Hempet, under the' editorship of various Scholars 
(23 Vols. , 1868-1877); an illustrated ‘edition ’ published by G rote In 
8 vols. (1875, : new ed., ,1882) ; Lessings Werke,, edited .by R. /Box- 
berger and jft. 3 l(imner, ; .ip , Kiirscfyner/s peylscf^^Nqfipnalli^r^Tt 
vols. . 58-71 (1883-1890) . There are also many popular ^editions. 
Lessing’s correspondence is included in the Lachmann editions arid 
in that of Hempel (edited by C. G. Redlich, 1879 ; Nachtrdge find 
Berichtigungen , 1886); his correspondence with his wife pub- . 
lished as early as 1789 ,(2 yols., new edition by A.. S<phqne>, 1885). , 
The chief biographies of Lessing are by K. G. Lessing' (his brother), 
(1793^1795, a reprint in ■Reclkta , ^;'U t mvehulbiblidtfwk);_ by J. F. 
Sdhink (1825) 5 T. W. Danzel and G. E. Gufirauer (1850-1853, 
2nd ed. by ; W. von Maltzahn and ,R. > Boxherger, 2 vols J, j88o- 
1881) ; A. Stahr (2 vols,, 1859, 9th ed., 1887) ; J. Si.me, Lessing, his 
Life and Works (2 vols., 1877); H. Zimmern, Lessing's Life and 
Works \ 1878)) H. Duntzer, Leisings Leben (1882) ; ; E. Schipidt, 
Lessing i Geschickte seines Lebens und shiner Schriften (2 vols;, 1884- 
1892, 3rd ed., 1910)— this is the most; complete biography; ,L W. 
Rol^ston, Lessing (in /' Great Writers,”, 1889) J K. Bprinski, Lessing 
(2 vols., 1900). Cf. also 0 . Hebler, Lessing- Studien (1862) ; A. Leh- 
mann, Forschungen fiber Lessings Sprache (1875) ;’ Wv Cosack, 
Materialien zu Lessings Hamburgischer Dramaturgic (1876; 2nd ed., 
1891); H. Bliimner, Lessings Laokoon (1876, 2nd ,ed. r 1880):; 
H.; ; Bliimner, Laokoon-Studien (2 ; vol^., 1881-1882); Rk- Fischer, 
Lessing als Reformator der deutschen Liter atur dargestellt (2 vols,, 
1881, 2nd ed., 1888); B. A. Wagner, LeS sing- For schkngen'{i88\)\ 
J. W. Brauns Lessing im Ur teile seiner Zeitgenossen {2 Vol$i,T884); 
P., Albrecht, Lessings Plagiate (6 vols., 1890 ff.) ; K; Werder, Varies - 
ungen . fiber t Lessings Nathan (1892) ; ; G. Kettner, Lessings Dr amen 
im Lichte ihrer und. unsrer Zeii, (1904). Translations of Lessing’s 
Dramatic Works (2 vols., 1878), edited by E. Bell, ahdof Laokoon , 
Dramatic Notes and the Representation of Death by the Ancients, by 
E. C. Beasley. and H. Zimmern (1 vol., 1879b will be found in Bohn’s 
“ Standard Library.” (J. Si. ; J..G. R.), 

LESSON (through Fr. leqon from LaL lectio , reading; legere , 
to read), properly a certain portion of a book appointed to be 
read aldud, or learnt for repetition, hence anything learnt* of 
studied, a course of instruction or study. A specific meaning 
of the word is that of a portion of -Scripture or other religious 
writings appointed to be read at divine service, in accordance 
With a table known as a “ lectionary.” In the Church of England 
the lectionary is so -ordered that most 5 of the Old Testament 
is read through during the year as the First Lesson at Morning 
and Evening Prayer, and as the Second Lesson the whole of the 
New Testament, except Revelation; of which only 1 portions are 
read. (See Lection and Lection&ry.) V : i ; / J 

o LESTE, a desert wind, similar td the LeVeche ($&$] ' observed 
ih -Madeira. It blows frOm an easterly ‘direction' in autumn; 


winter and spring, rarely in summer, and* is of intense dryness, 
sometimes reducing the relative humidity at Funchal to ;below 
•20%. The Leste is commonly accompanied by clouds of fine 
red sand. 

L’ESTRANGE, SIR ROGER (1616-1704), English pamphleteer 
on the royalist and court side during the Restoration epoch, 
but principally remarkable as the first English man of letters 
of any distinction who made journalism a profession, 1 was born 
at Hunstanton in Norfolk on the 17th of December 1616. In 
1644, during the civil war, he headed a conspiracy to seize the 
town of Lynn for the king, under circumstances which led to 
his being condemned to death as a spy. The sentence, however, 
was not' executed, and after four years’ imprisonment in Newgate 
he escaped to the Continent. He was excluded from the Act of 
Indemnity,' but in 1653 was pardoned by Cromwell upon his 
personal solicitation, and lived quietly until the Restoration, 
when* alter somb delay his services and sufferings were acknow- 
ledged by- his appointment as licenser of the press. - This office 
Was administered by him in the spirit which might be expected 
from a zealdus cavalier. He made himself notorious, not merely 
by* the severity of his literary censorship, but by his vigilance 
in the; suppression of clandestine printing. In 1 663 (see News- 
papers) he commenced the publication of the Public Intelli- 
gencer and the* News; from which eventually developed the 
famous ; official -paper the London Gazette in 1665. In 1679 he 
again became 1 prominent with the Observator, a journal specially 
designed to vindicate the court from the charge of a secret 
inclination .to popery; *;■ He : discredited the Popish Plot, and 
thm suspicion he thus incurred was increased by the conversion 
of his daughter to Roman Catholicism, but there seems no reason 
to question the sincerity of his own attachment to the Church 
of England. In 7 he gave a further proof of independence 
by discontinuing the Observator from his- unwillingness to advocate 
James II. ’s Edict of Toleration, although he had previously 
gone all' lengths in support of the measures of the court. The 
Reyolutipn cost him . his , office as licenser, and the remainder 
of his life , was spent in obscurity . » , He died in 1704. It is to 
L’Estrange’s credit that among the agitations of a busy political 
life he should haye found time for much purely literary woik 
as ; a translator of Josephus, Cicero, Seneca, Quevedo and other 
standard authors. , . 

LESUEUR, DANIEL, the pseudonym of Jeanne Lapanze; 
h&Loiseau (i860- ); French pbet and novelist, who was 

born in .Paris in i860. She published a volume of poems, 
Fleurs d y avril (1882), which was crowned by the Academy. 
She also Wrote some powerful novels dealing with contemporary 
life : Le M ariage ' de Gabrielle (1882); Un' Mystir'ieux Amour 
(1892), with a series of philosophical sonnets; L’Amaiit de 
Genevieve (188 3)? Mar celle (1885); UUe 1 - Vie tragique .(1890); 
Justice d&, femme. (1893); Comedienne Haine d’ amour (1894); 
Honneur d l une femme (tqoify La Force du passe (1905). . Hex 
poems were collected in 1895. She published : irv 1905 a- bools 
on the economic • status of women, If Evolution feminine ; and in 
1 89 1-1893 a translation - (b vols.) of the works of Lord Byron, 
which was awarded a prize ; by the Academy. ’ Her Masque 
d’ amour , a five-act play based on her novel (1904) of the same 
name, was produced at the Theatre Sarah Bernhardt in 1905. 
She received the ribbon of the Legiofi of Honour in 1900, and the 
prix Yitet from the French Academy in 1 905. She married 
in if 904 Henry Lapanze (b. 1 867) , a well-known writer oh art. 

H LE SUEUR, BUST ACHE (1-617-1655); one of the founders of 
the French Academy of painting, was born on the 19th of 
Nbvember- 1617 at Paris, v/he-re he passed his whole life, and 
where he died on- the 30th of April 1655. His early death and 
retired habits have combined to give an air of romance to his 
simple history, which has been decorated with as many fables 
as that of- Claude. We are told that, persecuted by Le Brun, 
who was jealous of his ability, he became the -intimate friend and 
correspondent of Poussin, and it is added that, broken-hearted at 
the death of his wife, Le Sueur ‘retired to the monastery of the 
Chartreux >and died in the arms of the priori All this, however, 
is puje fietioh, ,The facts of Le Sueur’s life ate these.- He was 
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the soft of Cathelin Le Sueur, a turner and sculptor in wood, 
who placed his son ; with Vouet , in whose studio he rapidly dis- 
tinguished himself. Admitted at an early age into the guild 
of master-painters, he left them to take part in establishing the 
academy of painting and sculpture, and was one of the first 
twelve professors of that body. Some paintings, illustrative 
of the Hypnerotomachia Polyphili, which were reproduced in 
tapestry* brought him into notice* and his reputation was further 
enhanced by a series of decorations (Louvre) in the mansion of 
Lambert de Thorigny, which he left uncompleted, for their 
execution was frequently interrupted by other; commissions. 
Amongst these were several pictures for the apartments of the 
king and queen in the Louvre, which are now missing, although 
they were entered in Bailly ’s inventory (i 7 10) ; , but several 
works produced for minor patrons have come down to us. In 
the gallery of the Louvre are the “ Angel and Hagar,” from the 
mansion of De Tohnay Charente; “ Tobias and Tobit,” from the 
Fieubet collection; several pictures executed for the church 
of Saint Gervais; the “ Martyrdom of St Lawrence,” from Saint 
Germain de TAuxerrois; two very fine works from the destroyed 
abbey of Marmoutiers; “ St Paul preaching at Ephesus,” one 
of Le Sueur’s most complete and thorough performances, painted 
for the goldsmith’s corporation in 1649; and his famous series of 
the “ Life of St Bruno,” executed in the cloister of the Chartreux. 
These last have more personal character than ; anything else 
which Le Sueur produced, and much of their original beauty 
survives in, spite of injuries and restorations and removal from 
the wall to Canvas. The Louvre also possesses many fine draw- 
ings (reproduced by Braun), of which Le Sueur left an incredible 
quantity, chiefly executed in black and white chalk; His pupils, 
Who aided him much in his work, were his wife’s brother, Th. 
Gousse, and three brothers of his own, as well as Claude Lefebvre 
and Patel the landscape painter. 

Most of his works have been engraved, chiefly by Picart, B. 
Audran, Seb. Leclerc, Drevet, Chauveau, Poilly and Desplaces. 
Le Sueur’s work lent itself readily to the engraver’s art, for he was a 
charming draughtsman; he had a truly delicate perception of 
Vhried shades of grave and elevated sentiment, and possessed the 
power to render them. His graceful facility in composition was 
always restrained by a very fine taste, but his works often fail to 
please completely, because, producing so much, he had too frequent 
recourse to conventional types, and partly because he rarely saw 
colour except with the cold and clayey quality proper to the school 
of Vouet; yet his “ St Paul at Ephesus ” and one or two other works 
show. that he was not naturally deficient in this sense, and whenever 
we get direct reference to nature— as in the monks of the St Bruno 
Series— we recognize his admirable power to read and render physiog- 
nomy of varied and serious type. 

See Guillet de St Georges, Mem. ined.^ C. Blanc, Histoire des 
peintres; Vitet, Catalogue des tableaux du Louvre ; d’Argenville, 
Vies , des peintres. 

LESUEUR, JEAN FRANCOIS (1760 or 1763-1837), French 
musical composer, was born on the 15th of January 1760 (or 
1763) at Drucat^Plessiel, near Abbeville. He was a choir boy 
in the cathedral of Amiens, and then became musical director 
at various churches. In 1786 he obtained by open competition 
the musical directorship of the cathedral of Notre-Dame in 
Paris, where he gave successful performances of sacred music 
with a full orchestra. This place he resigned in 1787; and, 
after a retirement of five years in a friend’s country house, he 
produced La Caverne and ’two other operas at ; the Theatre 
Feydeau in Paris. At the foundation of the Paris Conservatoire 
(1795) Lesueur was appointed one of its inspectors of studies, 
but was dismissed in 1802, owing to his disagreements with 
Mehul. Lesueur succeeded G. Paisiello as Maestro di cappella ! 
to Napoleon, and produced (1804) his Ossian at the Opera. He 
also composed for the emperor’s coronation a mass and a Te 
Deum. Louis XVIII., who had retained Lesueur in his court, 
appointed him (1818) professor of composition at the Con* 
servatoire; and at this institution he had, among many other 
pupils, Hector Berlioz, Ambroise Thomas, Louis Desire, Besozzi 
and Charles Gounod. He died on the 6th of October 1 83 7. Lesueur 
composed eight operas and several masses, and other sacred music, i 
All his works are written in a style of rigorous simplicity; 

.See Raoul Rochette, Les Ouvr ages de M. Lesueur (Paris* 1839). j 


LE TELLIER, MICHEL (1603-1685), French statesman, was 
born in Paris on the 19th of April 1603. Having entered the 
public service he became maitre des requetes and in 1640 
intendant of Piedmont; in 1643, owing to his friendship with 
Mazarin, he became secretary of state for military affairs, being 
an efficient administrator. In 1677 he was made chancellor of 
France and he was one of those who influenced Louis XIV. to 
revoke the Edict of Nantes. He died on the 30th of October 
1685, a few days after the revocation had been signed. Le 
Tellier, who amassed great wealth, left two sons, one the famous 
statesman Louvois and another who became archbishop of Reims. 
His correspondence is in the Bibliotheque nationale in Paris. .. 

See L. Caron, Michel Le Tellier , intendant d'armee au Pieni.ont 
(Paris, 1881). ' 

Another Michel le Tellier (1643-1719) was confessor of 
the French king Louis XIV. Born at Vire on the 1 6th of 
December [1643 he entered the Society of Jesus and later became 
prominent in consequence of his violent attacks on the Jansenists. 
He was appointed provincial of his order in France, but it was 
not until 1709 that he became the king ’s confessor. In this 
capacity all his influence was directed towards urging Louis to 
further persecutions of the Protestants. He was exiled by the 
regent Orleans, but he had returned to France when he died at 
La Fleche on the 2nd of September 1719. 

LETHAL (Lat. lethalis, for letalis , deadly, from letum , death; 
the spelling is due to a confusion with Gr. \i]Qy), forgetfulness), 
an adjective meaning “ deadly,” “ fatal,” especially as applied to 
weapons, drugs, &c. A “ lethal chamber ” is a room or recepr 
tacle in which animals may be put to death painlessly, by the 
admission of poisonous gases. 

LETHARGY (Gr. \r)0apyia, from \rjd7], forgetfulness), drowsi- 
ness, torpor. In pathology the term is used of a morbid condition 
of deep and lasting sleep from which the sufferer can be with 
difficulty and only temporarily aroused. The term Negro or 
African lethargy was formerly applied to the disease now gener* 
ally known as “ sleeping sickness ” (q.v.). 

LETHE (“ Oblivion ”), in Greek mythology, the daughter of 
Eris (Hesiod, Theog. 227) and the personification of forgetfulness. 
It is also the name of a river in the infernal regions. Those 
initiated in the mysteries were taught to distinguish two streams 
in the lower world, one of memory and one of oblivion. Direc- 
tions for this purpose, written on a gold plate, have been found 
in a tomb at Petilia, and near Lebadeia, ai the oracle of Tro- 
phonius, which was counted an entrance to the lower world, the 
two springs Mnemosyne and Lethe were shown (Pausanias ix. 
39. 8). This thought begins to appear in literature in the end of 
the 5th century b.c., when Aristophanes (Frogs, 186) speaks of 
the plain of Lethe. Plato (Rep. x.) embodies the idea in one of 
his finest myths. 

LE TRfSPORT, a maritime town of northern France in the 
department of Seine-Inf erieure, on the English Channel, at the 
mouth of the Bresle, 114 m. N.N.W. of Paris on the Northern 
railway. Pop. (1906) 4619. Owing to its nearness to the capital, 
Le Treport is a favourite watering-place of the Parisians. A 
good view is obtained from Mont Huon, which rises to the south- 
west of the town. The mouth of the Bresle forms a small port, 
comprising an outer tidal harbour and an inner dock accessible 
to vessels drawing from 13 to 16 ft. The fisheries and oyster 
parks with their dependent industries, shipbuilding and glass 
manufacture, furnish the chief occupations of the inhabitants. 
Coal, timber, ice and jute are imported; articles de Paris , sugar, 
&c., are exported. The chief buildings are the church of St 
Jacques (16th century), which has finely carved vaulting and 
good modern stained glass, and the casino erected 1896-1897. 
About 1 m. north-east of Le Treport is the small bathing resort 
of Mers. The Eu-Treport canal, uniting the two towns, has a 
length of about 3m., and is navigable by vessels drawing 14 ft. 
Le Treport ( the ancient Ulterior Portus ) was a port of some note 
in the middle ages and suffered from the English invasions. 
Louis Philippe twice received Queen Victoria here. 

LETRONNE, JEAN ANTOINE (1787-1848), French archaeo- 
logist, was born at Paris on the 25th of January 1787. His 
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father, a poor engraver, sent him to study art under the painter 
David, but his own tastes were literary, and he became a student 
in the College de France, where it is said he used to exercise his 
already strongly developed critical faculty by correcting for his 
own amusement old and bad texts of Greek authors, afterwards 
comparing the results with the latest and most approved editions. 
From 18.10 to 1812 he travelled in France, Switzerland and 
Italy, and on his return to Paris published an Essai critique sur 
la topographie de Syracuse (1812), ' designed to elucidate Thucy- 
dides. Two years later appeared his Recherches geographiques et 
critiques on the De Mensura Orbis Terrae of Dicuil. In 1815 he 
was commissioned by government to complete the translation of 
Strabo which had been begun by Laporte-Dutheil, and in March 
1816 he was one of those who were admitted to the Academy 
of Inscriptions by royal ordinance, having previously contributed 
a Memoir e, “ On the Metrical System of the Egyptians/’ which 
had been crowned. Further promotion came rapidly; in 1817 
he was appointed director of the ficole des Chartes, in 1819 
inspector-general of the university, and in 1831 professor of 
history in the College de France. This chair he exchanged in 
1838 for that of archaeology, and in 1840 he succeeded Pierre C. 
Frangois Daunou (1761-1840) as keeper of the national archives; 
Meanwhile he had published, among other works, Considerations 
generates sur revaluation des monnaies grecques et romaines et sur 
la valeur de Vor et de V argent avant la decouverte de V Amerique 
(1817), Recherches pour servir a Vhistoire d’Egypte pendant la 
domination des Grecs et des Romains (1823), and Sur Vorigine 
grecque des zodiaques prUendus tgyptiens ( 1837). By the last- 
named he finally exploded a fallacy which had up to that time 
vitiated the chronology of contemporary Egyptologists, His 
Dipldmes et chdrtres de Vepoque Merovingienne sur papyrus et 
sur v 6 lin were published in 1844. The most important work of 
Letronne is the Recueil des inscriptions grecques et latines de 
VJEgypte, of which the first volume appeared in 1842, and the 
second in 1848. He died at Paris on the 14th of December 1848. 

LETTER (through Fr. lettre from Lat. litter a or liter a, letter 
of the alphabet; the origin of the Latin word is obscure; it has 
probably no connexion with the root of linere, to smear, i.e ; with 
wax, for an inscription with a stilus), a character or symbol 
expressing any one of the elementary sounds into which a spoken 
word may be analysed, one of the members of an alphabet. As 
applied to things written, the word follows mainly the meanings 
of the Latin plural litter ae, the most common meaning attaching 
to the word being that of a written communication from one 
person to another* an epistle (q.v.). For the means adopted to 
secure the transmission of letters see Post and Postal Service. 
The word is also, particularly in the plural, applied to many 
legal and formal written documents, as in letters patent, letters 
rogatory and dismissory, &c. The Latin use of the plural is also 
followed in the employment of “ letters ” in the sense of literature 
(q.v.) or learning. 

LETTERKENNY, a market town of Go. , Donegal, Ireland, 
23 m. W. by S. of Londonderry by the Londonderry and Lough 
Swilly and Letterkenny railway. Pop. (1901) 2370. It has a 
harbour at Port Ballyrane, , 1 m. distant on Lough Swilly. In 
the market square a considerable trade in grain, flax and pro- 
visions is prosecuted. Rope-making and shirt-making are 
industries. The handsome Roman Catholic cathedral for the 
diocese of Raphoe occupies a commanding site, and cost a large 
sum, as it contains carving from Rome, glass from Munich and 
a pulpit of Irish and Carrara marble. It was consecrated in 1901 » 
There is a Catholic college dedicated to St Ewnan, iThe town, 
which is governed by an urban district council, is a centre for 
visitors to the county. Its name signifies the “ hill of the 
O’Cannanans,” a family who lorded over Tyrconnell before the 
rise of the O’Donnells. 

LETTER OF CREDIT, a letter, open, or sealed, from a banker 
or merchant, containing a request to some other person or firm 
to advance the bearer of the letter, or some other person named 
therein, upon the credit of the writer a particular or an unlimited 
supi of money. A letter of credit is either general or special,. 
It is general when addressed to merchants or other persons in 
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general, requesting an advance ito a third * person, and special 
when addressed to, a particular person by name requesting him 
to make such an advance. A letter of credit is not a negotiable 
instrument. When a letter of credit is given for the purchase of 
goods, the letter of credit usually states the particulars of the 
merchandise against which bills are to be drawn, and shipping 
documents (bills of lading, invoices, insurance policies) are 
usually attached to the draft for acceptance. > 

LETTERS PATENT, It is a rule alike of common law and 
sound policy that grants of freehold interests, franchises* liberties, 
&c., by the sovereign to a subject should be made only after due 
consideration, and in a form readily accessible to the public, 
These ends are attained in England through the agency of 
that piece of constitutional machinery known as “letters 
patent.” It is here proposed to consider only the charac- 
teristics of letters patent generally. The law relating to 
letters patent for inventions is dealt with under the heading 
Patents. . ?=■ .. ; : ■, ; , ... ; 

Letters patent (litter ae patentes) are letters addressed by the 
sovereign “ to all to whom these presents shall come,” reciting 
the grant of some dignity, office, monopoly, franchise or other 
privilege to the patentee, They are not sealed up, but are left 
open (hence the term “patent ”), and are recorded in the Patent 
Rolls in the- Record Office, or in the case of very recent grants, 
in the Chancery Enrolment Office, so that all subjects of ; the 
realm may read and be bound by their contents. In this respect 
they differ* from certain other letters of the sovereign directed 
to particular persons and for particular purposes, which, not 
being proper for public inspection, are closed up and sealed on 
the outside, and are thereupon called writs close (litterae clqusae) 
and are recorded in the Close Rolls. Letters patent are used t,a 
put into commission various powers inherent in the crowns- 
legislative powers, as when the sovereign entrusts to others the 
duty of opening parliament or assenting to bills; judicial powers, 
e.g, of gaol delivery; executive powers, as when the duties of 
Treasurer and Lord High Admiral are assigned to commissioners 
of the Treasury and Admiralty (Anson, Const, ii. 47). Letters 
patent are also used to incorporate bodies by charter-— in the 
British colonies, this mode of legislation is frequently applied 
to joint stock companies (cf. Rev. Stats, Ontario, c. 191, s. 9)—^ 
to grant a conge d’ Hire to a dean and chapter to elect a bishop, 
or licence to convocation to amend canons; to grant pardon, 
and to confer certain offices and dignities. Among grants , of 
offices, &c., made by letters patent the following may be, enumer- 
ated: offices in the Heralds’ College; the dignities of a peer, 
baronet and knight bachelor; the appointments of lord-lieuten- 
ant , custos rotulorum of counties, judge of the High Court and 
Indian and Colonial judgeships, king’s counsel, crown livings; 
the offices of attorney- and solicitor-general, commanderdn* 

, chief, master of the horse, keeper of the privy seal, postmaster- 
! general,, king’s printer; grants of separate courts of quarter- 
t sessions. The fees payable in respect of the grant of # various 
forms of letters patent are fixed by orders of the lord chancellor, 
dated 20th of June 1871, i§th of July 1871 and nth of Aug. 
1881. (These orders are set out at length in the Statutory Rules 
and Orders Revised ; (ed. 1904), vol. ii. tit. “ Clerk qf the Crown in 
Chancery,” pp. i. et seq.) Formerly each colonial goyernor was 
appointed and commissioned by letters patent under the great 
seal of the United Kingdom, But since 1875, the; practice has 
been to create the office of governor in each colony by letters 
patent, and: then to make each appointment to the office by 
commission under the Royal Sign Manual and to give to the 
governor so appointed instructions in a uniform shape under 
the Royal Sign. . Manual. The letters patent, commission . and 
instructions, are commonly described as the Governor’s Com- 
mission (see Jenkyns, British Rule and Jurisdiction beyond, the 
Seas, p. 100; the forms now in use are printed in Appx. iv. 
Also the Statutory Rules and Codes Revised, ed. 1904, under the 
title of the colony to which they relate). The Colonial Letters 
Patent Act 1863; provides that; letters patent shall not take 
effect in ; the colonies or possessions beyond the seas until their 
publication there by proclamation or otherwise (s. 2), andshaU 
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be void unless so published within nine months in the case of 
colonies east of Bengal or west of Cape Horn, and within six 
months in any other case. Colonial officers and judges holding 
offices by patent for life or for a term certain; are removable 
by a special procedure-—- amotion by the Governor and 
Council, subject to a right of appeal to the king in ■ Council 
(Leave of Absence Act, formerly cited as “ Burke’s Act ” 1782; 
see Montagu v. Governor of Van Diemen’s Land, 184Q; 6 Moo. 
P.C. 491; Willis v. Gipps, 1846, 6 St. Trials fN.S., 311]). The 
law of conquered or ceded colonies may be altered by the crown 
by letters patent under the Great Seal as well as by Proclamation 
or Order in Council (Jephson v. Riera , 1835, 3 Knapp; 130; 
3 St. Trials [N.S.] 591). 1 

Procedure —Formerly letters patent were always granted 
under the Great Seal. But now, under the Crown Office Act 1877, 
and the Orders in Council made under it, many letters patent 
are sealed with the wafer great seal. Letters patent for inven- 
tions are issued under the seal of the Patent Office. The pro- 
cedure by which letters patent are obtained is as follows:- A 
Warrant for the issue of letters patent is drawn : up; and is signed 
by the lord chancellor; this is submitted to the law officers of 
the crown, who countersign it; finally* the warrant thus signed 
and countersigned is submitted to HiS Majesty, ^ho affixes his 
signature. The warrant is then sent to the Crowii Office and is 
filed, after it has been acted upon by the issue of letters patent 
under the great or under the wafer seal as the case may be. The 
letters patent are then delivered into the custody of those in 
whose favour they are granted r * : 

: Construction . — The construction of letters patent differs from 
that of Other grants in certain particulars: (i.) Letters patent, 
Contrary to the ordinary rule, are construed in a sense favourable 
to the grantor (viz. the crown) rather* than - to the grantee; 
although this rule is said not to apply so strictly where the grant 
is made for consideration, or where it purports to be made 1 ex 
Certd scientific et mero motu. (ii. ) ' When it appears from the face 
of the grant that the sovereign has been mistaken or deceived, 
either in matter of fact or in matter of law* as, e,g. by false 
suggestion on the part of the patentee, or by misrecital of former 
grants, or if the grant is contrary to law or uncertain* the letters 
patent are absolutely void, and may still; it- would seem, be 
cancelled (except as regards letters patent for inventions, which 
are revoked by a special procedure, regulated by § 26 of The 
Patents Act 1883), by the procedure known as scire facias j an 
action brought against the patentee in the name ! of the crown 
with the fiat'of the attorney-general. - ; ' 

As to letters .patent generally, see Bacon’s Abridgment (“'Pre- 
rogative,” F.) ; Chitty’s Prerogative ; Hind-marsh on Patents (1846) ; 
Anson, Law and Custom of the Const, ii. (3rd;ed., Oxford and London 
1907-1908). , ,(A. W. R.) 

LETTRES DE CACHET. Considered solely as French docu- 
ments, lettres de cachet may be defined as ' letters signed by the 
king of France, countersigned by one of his ministers; and closed 
with the royal seal {cachet). They contained an order— -in 
principle, any order whatsoever-— emanating directly from the 
king, and executory by himself. In the case of organized bodies 
lettres de cachet were issued for the purpose of enjoining members 
to assemble or to accomplish some definite act; the provincial 
estates were convoked in this manner, and it was by a lettre de 
cachet (called lettre de jussion) that the king ordered a parlement 
to register a law in the teeth of its own remonstrances. The 
best-known lettres de cachet > however, were those which may be 
called penal, by which the king sentenced a subject without trial 
and without an Opportunity of defence to imprisonment ; in a 
state prison or an ordinary gaol, confinement 'in- a convent or a 
hospital, transportation to the colonies, or relegation to a- given 
place within the realm. 

The power which the king exercised on these various occasions 
was a royal privilege recognized by old French law, and can be 
traced to a maxim which furnished a text of the : Digest Of Jus- 
tinian: “ Rex solutus est a legibus.” This signified particularly 
that wheii the king intervened directly in : the administration 
proper, or in the administration of justice, by a special act Of 


his will, he could decide, without heeding the* laws, and even in 
a senses contrary to the laws. This was an early conception* and 
in early times - the order in question was simply Verbal ; thus 
some letters patent of Henry III. of France in 1576 (Isambert, 
Anciennes l ois franqaises , xiv. 278) state that Francois de Mont- 
morency was “ prisoner in our castle of the Bastille in Paris by 
verbal command ” of the late king Charles IX. But in the 114th 
century the principle was introduced that the order should be 
written, and hence arose the lettre de cachet. The lettre de cachet 
belonged to the class of leitres closes * as opposed to lettres patentes, 
which contained the expression of the legal and permanent -will 
Of the king, and had to be furnished with the seal of state affixed 
by the chancellor. The lettres de cachef on the contrary, were 
signed simply by a secretary of state (formerly . known as seer ec- 
lair e des commandemenis) for the king; they bore merely the 
imprint of the; king’s privy seal, from which circumstance they 
were often called, in the 14th and 15th centuries, lettres de petit 
signet or lettres de petit cachet , and were entirely exempt from the 
control of the chancellor. , , . : 

; While serving the government as a silent weapon against 
political 1 adversaries or dangerous writers and as a means, of 
punishing culprits of high birth without the scandal of a suit at 
law, the lettres de cachet had many other uses. They were 
employed by the police in dealing with prostitutes, and oil their 
authority lunatics were shut up in hospitals and sometimes in 
prisons. They were also often used by heads of families as a 
means of correction, e.g. for protecting the family honour from 
the disorderly or criminal conduct of sons; wives, too, took 
advantage of them to ' curb the profligacy of husbands and 
vice versa. They were issued by the intermediary on the advice 
of the intendants in the provinces and of the lieutenant of police 
in Paris. In reality,* the secretary of state issued them in a 
completely arbitrary fashion, and in most cases! the king was 
unaware of their issue. In the 18th century it is certain that the 
letters were often issued blank, i:e. ''Without containing the. name 
of the person against whom they were directed; the' recipient, 
or mandatary, filled in the name in order to make the letter 
effective. 

■ Protests against the lettres de cachet were made continually 
by the parlement of Paris and by > the provincial parlements* 
ahd often also by the States-General.* In 1648 the sovereign 
courts of Paris procured their momentary suppression in a 'kind 
of charter of liberties' which they : imposed i upon the - crown, 
but which was ephemeral. It was* not until the , reign of 
Louis XVI. that a reaction against this abuse became clearly 
perceptible. At the beginning of that reign Malesherbes during 
his short mihistry endeavoured to infuse some measure of justice 
into the system, and in March 1784 the baron de Breteuil, a 
minister of the king’s household, addressed a circular to the 
intendants and the lieutenant of police with a view to preventing 
the crying abuses connected with the issue of lettres de 1 cachet. 
In Paris, in 1779, the C our des Aides demanded their suppression, 
and in March 1788 the parlement of Paris made some exceedingly 
energetic remonstrances, which are important for .'the light they 
throw upon old French public law. The crown, however, did 
not decide to lay aside this weapon, and in a declaration to the 
States-General in the royal session of the 23rd of June 1789 
(art. 15) it did not renounce it absolutely. Lettres de cachet 
were abolished by the Constituent Assembly, but Napoleon re- 
established their equivalent by a political measure in the decree 
of the 9th of March 1801 on the state prisons. This was one of 
the acts> brought up against him by the senatus-consulte of the 
3rd of April 1814, which pronounced his fall ‘‘ considering that 
he ■ has Violated the constitutional laws by the decrees on the 
State pfisbns.” : .» n 

See Honore Mirabeau, Les Lettres de cachet et des prisons d'etat 
(Hamburg, 1782), written in the dungeon at Vincennes into which 
his father had thrown him by a lettre de cachet , one of the ablest and 
most eloquent of his works, ; which had an immense circulation and 
was translated, into English wit,h a dedication to the duke of Norfolk 
by 1788 ; Frajitz Funck-Brentano, Les Leitres de cachet & Paris (Paris, 
1904); and Andre Chassaigne, Les Lettres de cachet Sous Vancitn 
regime (Paris, 1903) . . ! - (J. P. E.) 
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* LETTUCE, known botaiiieally as Lactuca saliva (nat. ord. 
Compositae) , a hardy annual, highly esteemed as. a salad plaht. 
THe I^ndoii marfet-^a^n^s ’ make preparation for the first 
main crop of Cos lettuces in the open ground /early in August, 
a frame being set on a shallow hotbed, and, the stimulus of heat 
hot being required, this is allowed bo subside till the first week in 
October, when the soil, consisting of leaf-mould mixed with a 
little sand, is put on 6 or 7 in. thick, so that the surface is within 
4J in. of the sashes. The best time for sowing is found to be 
about the nth of October; one of the best varieties being Lob joits 
Green Cos. When, the seeds begin to germinate the sashes are 
drawn quite off in favourable weather during the day, and put 
on, but tilted, at night in wet Weather. Very little watering is 
required, and the aim should be to keep the plants gently moving 
till the days begin to lengthen. In January a more active 
girowth is encouraged, and in mild winters a considerable extent 
of the planting out is done, but in private gardens the preferable 
time would be February. The grouqd should be light and rich, 
and well manured below, and the plants put out at 1 ft. apart 
each way with the dibble. Frequent Stirring of the gr’oqnd 
ivith the hoe greatly encourages the growth of the plants. ‘ A; 
second sowing should be made about' the 5th of November, and 
a third in frames about the end of January or beginning of 
February, f In March a sowing may be made in some warm; 
situation out of doors ; suebessiona! sowings may be made in the 
open border, about eye jy third or fourth week till August, 
about the middle of which month a crop of Brown Cos, Hardy 
Hammersmith of Hardy .White Cos should be sown, the latter 
being the most reliable ih a severe winter. These plants may be 
but out early in October on the sides of ridges fading the south 
or at the front of a south wall, beyond the reach of, drops from;, 
the copings, being planted 6 or 8 in. apart. Young iettuce 
plants should be thinned out in the sfeed-Beds before they crowd 
or draw each other, and transplanted a,s soon as possible after 
twq or three leaves are formed. Some cultivators prefer that 
the summer crops should not be transplanted, but sbwn where 
they are to stand, the plants being merely thinned out; but 
transplanting checks the running to seed, and makes the most of 
the ground. 

' For a winter supply by gentle forcing, the Hardy Hammer- 
smith and Brown Dutch Cabbage lettuces, aiid the Brown Cos 
and Green Paris Cos lettuces, should be sown about the middle 
of August and in the beginning of September, in rich light soil, 
the plants being pricked out 3 in. apart in a prepared bed, as 
soon as The first two leaves are fully formed. .About the middle 
of October the plants should be taken up carefully with balls 
attached to the roots, and should be placed in a mild hotbed of 
well-prepared dung (about 55 0 ) covered about 1 ft. deep with a 
compost of: sandy peat, leaf-mould and a little well-decomposed 
manure. The Cos and Brown Dutch varieties should be planted 
about 9 in. apart. Give plenty of air when the weather permits, 
and protect from frost. For winter > work Stanstead Park 
Cabbage Lettuce is greatly favoured now by London market- 
gardeners, as it stands the winter well. Lee’s: Immense is another 
good variety, while All the Year Round may be sown for almost 
any season, but is better perhaps for summer crops. 

There are two races of the lettuce, the Cos lettuce, with erect 
oblong heads, and the Cabbage lettuce, with round or spreading 
heads, — the former generally crisp, the latter soft and flabby in 
texture. Some of the best lettuces for general purposes of the 
two classes are the following 

Cos: White Paris Cos, best for summer; Green Paris Cos, 
hardier than the white; Brown Cos, Lob joits Green Cos, one of 
the hardiest and best for winter; Hardy White Cos. 

Cabbage: Hammersmith Hardy Green: Stanstead Park, 
very hardy, good for winter; Tom Thumb; Brown Dutch; 
Neapolitan, best for summer; All the Year Round; Golden 
Ball, good for forcing in private establishments. 

Lactuca virosa , the strong-scented lettuce, contains an alkaloid 
which has the power of dilating the pupil and may possibly 
-be identical with hyoscy amine, though this point is as yet not 
determined. N6 variety of lettuce is now used for any medicinal 
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purpose, though there is probably some slight foundation for 
the belief that the lettuce has faint narcotic properties. 

LEtJCAJilA, the’ ancient name of one of the Ionian Islands, 
now Santa Maura (g.r.), and of its chief town (Hamaxichi). 

LEUCIPPUS, Greek philosopher, born at Miletus (or Elea), 
founder of the Atomistic theory, contemporary of Zeno, 
Empedocles and Anaxagoras. His fame was so completely over- 
shadowed by that of Democritus, who subsequently developed 
the theory into a system, that his very existence was denied by 
Epicurus (Diog. Laert. x. 7), followed in modern times by 
E. Rohde; Epigurus, however, distinguishes Leucippus from 
Democritus, and. Aristotle and Theophrastus expressly credit 
him with the invention of Atomism. There seems, therefore, no 
reason to doubt his existence, although nothing is known of his 
life, and even his birthplace is uncertain. Between Leucippus 
and Democritus there is an interval of at least forty years; 
accordingly, while the beginnings of Atomism are 'closely con- 
nected with the doctrines of the Eleatics, the system as developed 
by Democritus is conditioned by the sophistical views of his 
time, especially' those of Protagoras. While Leucippus’s notion 
of Being agreed generally with that of the Eleatics, he postulated 
its plurality (atoms) and motion, and the reality of not-Being 
(the void) in wjjjch his atoms moved. 

See Democritus. On the Rohde-Diels controversy as to the exist- 
ence of Leucippus, see F. Lortzing in Bursian’s Jahresbericht , vol. 
cxvi. (1904) ; alscf J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy (1 892). 

LEUCITE, a rock-forming mineral composed of potassium and 
aluminium metasilicate KAl(Si0 3 )2* Crystals have the form 
of cubic icositetrahedra {211}, but, as first observed by Sir David 
Brewster In 1821, they are not optically isotropic, and are there- 
fore pseudo-cubic. Goniometrie measurements made by G. vom 
Rath in 1 873 led him to refer the crystals to the tetragonal 
system, the faces 0 being distinct from those lettered i in the 
adjoining figure. Optical investigations have since proved 
the crystals to be still more complex 
in character, and to- consist of several 
orthorhombic or monoclinic indi- 
viduals,; which are optically biaxial 
and repeatedly twinned, giving rise 
to twindamellae and to striations on 
the faces'. , When the crystals are 
raised ; io a . temperature of about 
500° C. they become optically iso- 
tropic, the twin-lamellae and stria- 
tiops dis a p pe aring, reappearing, 
however, when the crystals are again 
cooled. This pseudo-cubic character of leucite is exactly the 
same as that of the mineral boracite (q.v.). 

The crystals are white (hence the name suggested by A. G. 
Werner in. 1791, from Xeu/cos) or ash-grey in colour, and are 
usually dull and opaque, but sometimes transparent and glassy ; 
they are brittle arid break with a conchoidal fracture. The 
hardness is 5-5 , and the specific gravity 2-5. Enclosures of Other 
minerals, arranged in concentric zones, are frequently present in 
the crystals. On account of the colour and form of the crystals 
the mineral' was early known as “white garnet.” French 
authors employ R. J. Haliy’s name “ amphigene.” (L. J. S.) 

Leucite Rocks . 1 — Although rocks containing leucite are numerically 
scarce, many countries such as England being entirely without them, 
yet they are of wide distribution, occurring in every quarter of the 
globe. Taken collectively, they exhibit a considerable variety of 
types and are of great interest petrographically. : For the presence 
of this mineral it is necessary that the silica percentage of the rock 
should not be high, for leucite never occurs in presence of free quartz. 
It is most common in lavas of recent and Tertiary age, which have a 
fair amount of potash, or at any rate have potash equal to or greater 
than soda; if soda preponderates nepheline occurs rather than 
leucite. In pre-Tertiary rocks leucite is uncommon, since it readily 
decomposes and changes to zeolites, analcite and other secondary 
minerals. Leucite also is rare in plutonic rocks and dike rocks, but 
leucite-syenite and leucite- tinguaite bear witness to the possibility 
that it may occur in this manner. The rounded shape of its crystals, 
their white or grey colour, and rough cleavage, make the presence 
of leucite easily determinable in many of these rocks by simple 
inspection, especially when the crystals are large. “ Pseudo-leu- 
cites ” are rounded areas consisting of felspar, nepheline, analcite, 
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&c. , which i have the shape, composition and sometimes even the 
crystalline forms of - leucite; , they are probably pseudo morphs or 
paramorphs, which have developed from leucite because this mineral, 
in its isometric crystals,' is hot stable at ordinary temperatures and 
may be expected under favourable conditions to undergo spontaneous 
change into an aggregate of other minerals. : Leucite is very often 
accompanied by nepheline, sodalite or nosean; other minerals 
which make their appearance with some frequency are melanite, 
garnet and melilite. . ; t ' 

The plutonic leucite-bearing rocks are leucite-syenite and mis- 
sourite. Of these the former consists of orthoclase, nepheline, 
spdalite, diopside and aegirine, biotite and sphene. Two occur- 
rences are known, one in Arkansas, the other in. Sutherlandshire, 
Scotland. The Scottish rock has ^ been" called borolanite. Both 
examples show large rourtded spots in the hand specimens ; they are 
pseudo-leucites and under the microscope prove to consist of ortho- 
clase, nepheline, sodalite. and : decomposition, products. These have 
a radiate arrangement externally, but are of irregular structure at 
their centres ; it is interesting to note that in both rocks melanite 
is an important accessory. The missourites are more basic and 
consist of leucite, olivine, augite and biotite ; the leucite is partly 
fresh,: partly altered to analcite, and the rock has.a spotted character 
recalling that of the leucite-syenites. It has been found only in the 
Highwood Mountains of Montana. 

The leucite-bearing dike-rocks are members of the tinguaite and 
monchiquite groups. The leucitertinguaites are usually pale grey, 
or greenish in colour and consist principally of nepheline,, .alkali- 
felspar and aegirine. The latter forms bright green moss-like 
patches and growths of indefinite shape, or in other cases scattered 
acicular prisms, among the felspars and nephelinfes’ of the ground 
rhass. v Where leudte occurs, it is always efupiorphid in small, 
rounded, many-sided crystals in the ground mass, of in larger 1 masses 
which ‘ have the same characters ■ as • the pseudbdeucites; < ’^Biotite 
occurs in some of these rocks, and melanite also is present. Nepheline 
appears to decrease . in amount as leucite increases. Rocks of this 
group are known from Rio de Janeiro, Arkansas, Kola (in Finland), 
Mbhtaria and a few other places. In Greenland there are leucite- 
tinguaites with much arfvedsonite ’ (hornblende) and eudyalite. 
Wherever they occur they accompany leucite- and nepheline- 
syenites, Leucite-monchiquites are fine-grained dark rocks con- 
sisting of olivine, titaniferous augite and iron oxides, with a glassy 
grbundlmdSs in which small rounded crystals of leucite are scattered. 
They have been described from Bohemia. 

By far the greater number of the rocks which contain leucite are 
lavas of Tertiary or recent geological age. They are never acid 
rocks which contain quartz, but felspar is usually present, though 
there are certain groups of leucite lavas which are noh-felspathic. 
Many of them also contain nepheline, sodalite, hauyne and- nosean ; 
the much rarer mineral melilite appears also fin some examples. 
The commonest ferromagnesian mineral is augite (sometimes rich 
in soda), with olivine in the more basic varieties.. Hornblende 
and biotite occur also, but are less common. • Melanite is found in 
some of the lavas, as in the leucite-syenites. . ;rr . ; 

The rocks in which orthoclase (or sanidine) is present in con- 
siderable amount are leucite-trachytes, leucite-phonolitps and leucito- 
phyres. Of these groups the two former, which are not sharply 
distinguished from one another by most authors; are common in 
the neighbourhood of Rome (L. Bracciano, L;: Bolsena). They are 
of trachytic appearance,, containing, phenocysts of sanidine, leucite, 
aqgite and biotite., Sodalite or hauyne may, also be present, -hut 
nepheline is typically absent. Rocks of this class occur also in the 
tfiffs of the Pmegraean Fields, near Naples. The leucitophytes ar£ 
rare rocks which, have been described from various parts of the 
volcanic district of the : Rhine (Olbriick, Laacher See, Sic.) and from 
Monte Vulture in Italy. They are rich in leucite, but contain, also 
some Sanidine and often much nepheline with, hauyne or nosean. 
Their pyroxene is principally aegirine or aegirine augite; Some of 
them are rich in melanite. Microscopic sections of some of these 
rocks, are Of great interest on account of their beauty and the variety 
of felspathoid minerals which they contain.. In Brazil leucitophyres 
have been found which belong to the Carboniferous period. 

. Those leucite rocks which contain abundant essential plagioclase 
felspar tire known as leucite-teph rites and leucite-basanites. The 
former consist mainly of plagioclase, leucite .and augite, while the 
latter contain olivine in addition. The leucite is. of ten', present in 
two sets of crystals, both porphyritic and as an ingredient of. the 
ground mass. It is always idiomorphic’ with rounded outlines. 
The felspar ranges from bytownite to oligoclase, being usually a 
variety of labradorite; orthoclase is scarce. The augite varies a 
good deal in character, being green, brown or violet, /but aegirine 
(the dark green pleochroie soda-iron-augite) is seldom present. 
Among the accessory minerals biotite, brown hornblende, hauyney 
iron oxides and apatite are the commonest ; melanite and nepheline 
may also occur. The ground mass of these rocks is only occasionally 
rich in glass. The leucite- tephrites and leucite-basanites of Vesuvius 
and Somma are familiar examples of this class of rocks. They are 
black or ashy-grey in colour, often Vesicular, and may contain many 
large grey phenocysts of leucite. Their black augite arid yellow green 
olivine are also easily detected in hand specimens. From Volcan- 
ello, Sardinia and Roccamonfina similar rocks are obtained; they 


o;ccur also in Bohemia, in J ava, Celebes, • Kilimanjaro (Africd) and 
near Trebizond in Asia Minor. ; . . 

Leucite lavas frbm which felspar is absent are divided into the 
leucitites and leucite basalts. The latter Contain olivine, the former 
do not. Pyroxene is the usual ferromagnesian mineral, and resembles 
that of the tephrites and basanites. Sanidine, melanite, hauyne 
and perofskite are frequent accessory minerals in these rocks, and 
many of them contain melilite in some quantity. The well-known 
leucitite of the Capo di Bove, near Rome, is rich in this mineral, 
which forms irregular plates, yellow in the* hand specimen, enclosing 
many small rounded crystals of leucite. Bracciano and Roccamon- 
fina are other Italian localities for leucitite, and in Java, Montana, 
Celebes and New South Wales similar rocks! occur. The leucite- 
basalts belong to more basic types and are rich in olivine and augite. 
They occur in great numbers in the Rhenish volcanic district (Eifel, 
Laacher See) and in Bohemia, and accompany tephrites or leucitites 
in Java, Montana, Celebes and Sardinia. The “ peperino ” of the 
neighbourhood of Rome is a leucitite tuff. (J. S. F.) 

LEUCTRA, a village of Boeotia in the territory of Thespiae, 
chiefly noticeable for the battle fought in its neighbourhood in 
371 b.c. between the Thebans and the Spartans and their allies. 
A Peloponnesian army, abbut 10,000 strong, which had invaded 
Boeotia from Phocis, was here confronted by a Boeotian levy of 
perhaps 6000 soldiers under Epaminondas (q.v.). In spite of 
inferior numbers and the doubtful loyalty of his Boeotian allies, 
Epaminondas offered battle on the plain before the town. Mass- 
ing his cavalry and the 50-deep column of Theban infantry on 
his left wing, he sent forward this body in advance of his centre 
and right wing. After a cavalry engagement in which the 
Thebans drove their enemies off the fiefil, the decisive issue was 
fought out between the Theban and Spartan foot. The latter^ 
though fighting Well, could not sustain in their 12 -deep formation 
the heavy impact of their opponents' column, and were hurled 
back, with a loss of about 2000 men, of whom 700 were Spartan 
citizens, including the king Cleombrotus. Seeing their right wing 
beaten,, the rest of the Peloponnesians retired and left the enemy 
in possession of the field. Owing to the arrival of a Thessalian 
army under Jason of Pherae, whose friendship they did not 
trust, the .Thebans were unable to exploit their victory. But 
the battle is none the less of great significance in Greek history. 
It marks a revolution in military tactics, affording the first 
known instance of a deliberate concentration of attack upon the 
vital point of the enemy's line. Its political effects were equally 
far-reaching, for the loss in material strength and prestige which 
the. Spartans here sustained deprived them for ever of their 
supremacy in Greece. . 

Authorities. — Xenophon, Hellenica , vi. 4. 3-15; Diodorus xi. 
53-56; Plutarch, ' Pelopidas, chs. 20-23 ; Pausanias ix. 13. 2-10; 
G. B. Grundy, The Topography of the Battle of Plataea (London, 
1894), PP. 73-76 ; H. Delbriick, Geschichte der Kriegskunst (Berlin v 
1900), i. 130 ff. (M. 0 . B. C.) 

LEUK (Fr. Loeche Ville ), an ancient and very picturesque 
little town in the Swiss canton of the Valais. It is built above 
the right bank of the Rhone, and is about 1 m. from the Leuk- 
Susten station (15 i im east of Sion and 17 l m. west of Brieg) on 
the Simplon railway. In 1900 it had 1592 inhabitants, all but 
wholly German-speaking and Romanists. About io§ m. by a 
winding carriage road N. of Leuk, and near the head of the Dala 
valley, at a height of 4629 ft. above the sea-level, and over- 
shadowed by the cliffs of the Gemmi Pass (7641 ft.; q.v.) leading 
over to the Bernese Oberland, are the Baths of Leuk {Leukerbad y 
or Loeche les Bains). They have only 613 permanent inhabitants, 
but are much frequented in summer by visitors (largely French 
and Swiss) attracted by the hot mineral springs. These are 22 
in number, and are very abundant. The principal is that of 
St Laurence, the water of which has a temperature of 124 0 F. 
The season lasts from June to September. The village in winter 
is long deprived of stmshine, and is much exposed to avalanches, 
by which it was destroyed in 1518, 1719 and 1756, but it is now 
protected by a strong embankment from a similar catastrophe. 

(W. A. B. C.) 

LEUTHEN, a village of Prussian Silesia, 10 m. W. of Breslau, 
memorable as the scene of Frederick the Great's victory over the 
Austrians on December 5, 1 7 57. The high road from Breslau 
to Luben crosses the marshy Schweidnitz Water at Lissa, 
and immediately enters the rolling country about Neumarkb 
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Leuthen itself < stands some 4000; paces south of the road, and a 
similar distance south again lies SagschUtz, while Nypern, on 
the northern edge of the Mil country, is 5000 paces from the road. 
On Frederick’s approach the Austrians took up a line of battle 
resting on the two last-named villages. Their whole position 
was strongly garrisoned and protected by obstacles, and their 
artillery was numerous though of light calibre. A strong outpost 
of Saxon cavalry was in Borne to the westward. Frederick had 
the previous day surprised the Austrian bakeries at Neumarkt, 
and his Prussians, 33,000 to the enemy’s 82,000, moved towards 
Borne and Leuthen early on the 5th. The Saxon outpost was 
rushed at in the morning mist, and, covered by their advanced 
guard on the heights beyond, the Prussians wheeled to their 
right. Prince Charles of Lorraine j the Austrian commander- 
in-chief, on Leuthen Church tower, could make nothing of 
Frederick’s movements, and the commander of his right wing 
(Lucchesi) sent him message after message from Nypern and 
Gocklerwitz asking for help, which was eventually despatched. 
But the real blow was to fall on the left under Nadasdy. While 
the Austrian commander was thus wasting time, the Prussians 
were marching against Nadasdy in two columns, which preserved 
their distances with an exactitude which has excited the wonder 
of modern generations of soldiers; at the due place they wheeled 
into line of battle obliquely to the Austrian front, and in one 
great echelon , — the cavalry of the right wing foremost, and that 
of the left “ refused,”— Frederick advanced on Sagschiitz, 
Nadasdy, surprised, put a bold face on the matter and made a 
good defence, but he was speedily routed, and, as the Prussians 
advanced, battalion after battalion was rolled up towards 
Leuthen until the Austrians faced almost due south. The fighting 
in Leuthen itself was furious; the Austrians stood, in places, 
100 deep, but the disciplined valour of the Prussians carried 
the village. F or a moment the victory was endangered when 
Lucchesi came down upon the Prussian left wing from the* north, 
btit Driesen’s cavalry, till then refused, charged him in flank 
and scattered his troopers in wild rout. This stroke ended the 
battle. The retreat on Breslau became a rout almost comparable 
to that of Waterloo, and Prince Charles rallied; in Bohemia, 
barely 37,000 out of his 82,000. Ten thousand Austrians were 
left on the field, 21,000 taken prisoners (besides 17,000 in 
Breslau a little later) , with 51 colours and 1 16 cannon. The 
Prussian loss in all was under <5500. It was not until 1854 
that a memorial of this astonishing victory was erected on the 
battlefield. r ' , >i ? • ..;v- 

See Carlyle, Frederick , bk. xviii. cap; x. ; V. Ollech, Friedrich der 
Grosse von Kolin bis Leuthen (Berlin, 1858) ; Kutzen , Schlacht bei 
Leuthen (Breslau, 1851) ; and bibliography under Seven Years’ 

war. , . . . , ; } . 

LEUTZE, EMANUEL (1816-1868), American artist, was born 
at Gmiind, Wiirttemberg, on the 24th of May 1816, and as a 
child was taken by his parents to Philadelphia, where he early 
displayed talent as an artist. At the age of twenty-five he had 
earned enough to take him to Dusseldorf for a course of art study 
at the royal academy. Almost immediately he began the painting 
of historical subjects, his first work, “ Columbus before the 
Council of Salamanca,” being purchased by the Dusseldorf Art 
Union. In i860 he was commissioned by the United States 
Congress to decorate a stairway in the Capitol at Washington, 
for which he painted a large composition, “ Westward the Star 
of Empire takes its Way.” His best-known work, popular 
through engraving, is “ Washington crossing the Delaware,” 
a large canvas containing a score of life-sized figures; it is; now 
owned by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. He 
became a member of the National Academy of Design in i860, 
and died at Washington, D.C., on the 18th of July 1868. 

LEVALLOIS-PERRET, a north-western suburb of Paris, on 
the right bank of the Seine, 2J m. from the centre of the city. 
Pop. (1906) 61,419. It carries on the manufacture of motor-cars 
and accessories, carriages, groceries, liqueurs, perfumery, soap, 
&c., and has a port on the Seine. 

LEVANT (from the French uS6 of the participle- of lever, to 
rise, for the east, the> orient), the name applied widely to the 


coastlands of the eastern Mediterranean Sea from Greece to 
Egypt, or, in a more: restricted and commoner : sense, to the 
Mediterranean coastlands of Asia Minor and Syria. In the 16th 
and 17th centuries the term “ High Levant” was used of the 
Far East. The phrase “ to levant,” meaning to abscond, especi- 
ally of one who runs away leaving debts unpaid, particularly of 
a betting man or gambler, is taken from the Span. lemntar\ 
to lift or break up, in such phrases as levantar la casa, to break 
up a household, or el campo, to break camp, . : * 

LEVASSEUR, PIERRE EMILE (1828- ), French econo-; 

mist, was born in Paris on the 8 th of 'December 1828. Educated 
in Paris, he began to teach in: the lycee at Alencon in 1852, ^alnd 
in 1857 was chosen professor of rhetoric at Besancoh. He re- 
turned to Paris to become professor at the lycee Saint Louis, 
and in 1868 ! he was chosen a member of the academy of moral 
and political sciences. In 1872 he was appointed professor of 
geography, history and statistics in the College de France, and. 
subsequently became also professor at the Conservatoire des. 
arts et metiers and at the ficole libre des sciences politiques. 
Levasseur was # one of the founders of. the study of commercial 
geography, and became a member of the Council of Public 
Instruction, president of the French society of political economy 
and honorary president of the. French geographical society, f 

His numerous writings include: Histoire des classes ouvrieres en 
France depuis la conquUe de Jules Cesar jusqu'd la Revolution (1859); 
Histoire des classes ouvrieres en France depuis la Revolution jusqu'd 
nos jours (1867); L 1 Etude et V enseignement de la geographic (18.71) ; 
La Population frangaise. (1889-1892) ; L 1 Agriculture mix l&tats- Unis 
(1894) ; V Enseignement primaire - dans les pays Civilises .(18^7); 
L'Ouvrier americain f (1898) ; Questions ouvrieres et industUelles* sous 
la troisieme Republique ( 1 907 ) ( ; and ; Histoire des classes ouvrieres 
et de I'industrie en, France de 1789 d. 1870 (1903-1904). He also pub- 
lished a Grand Atlas de geographic physique et politique (1890-1892), 

LEVECHE, the name given to the dry hot sirocco wind in 
Spain; often incorrectly called the “ solano.” The direction of* 
the Leveche is mostly from S.E i? S. or S. W., and it occurs along 
the coast from Cabo de Gata to Cabo de Nao, and even beyond 
Malaga for a distance of some 10 m. inland. 

LEVlSE (from Fr: lever, to raise) , an embankment which keeps a 
river inlts channel. A river such as the Mississippi (f.ri)., draining 
a large area, carries a great amount of sediment ’ from its swifter 
head-streams to “the lower ground. As soon as a stream’s velocity 
is checked, it drops a portion of its load of sediment and spreads 
an alluvial fan in the lower part of its course. This deposition 
of material takes .place particularly at the sides: of the stream 
where the velocity is least, and the banks are in consequence 
raised above the main channel, so that the river becomes lifted 
bodily upwards in its bed, and flows above the level !of the 
surrounding country. In flood-time the muddy water flows over 
the river’s banks, where its velocity is at once checked as it flows 
gently down the outer side, causing more material to be deposited 
there, and a long alluvial ridge, called a natural lev6e, to be built 
up on either side of the stream. These ridges may be wide or 
narrow, ; but they slope from the stream’s outer banks to the 
plain below, and in consequence require careful watching, for if 
the’ levee is broken by a “ crevasse,” the whole body of the river 
may pour through and flood the country below. In 1890 the 
Mississippi near New Orleans broke through the Nita creyass'e 
and flowed eastward with a current of 15 m.. an hour, spreading 
destruction in its path. The Hwang-ho river in China ; is 
peculiarly liable to these inundations. The word lev6e is also 
sometimes used to denote a riverside quay or landing-place. ; : 

LEVEE (from the French substantival use of lever i to rise; 
there is no French substantival use of levee in the English sense)-, 
a reception or assembly held by the British sovereign or his 
representative, in Ireland by the lord-lieutenant, in India by the 
viceroy , iti the forenoon or early afternoon, at which men only are 
present in distinction from a “ drawing-room,” at which ladies 
also are presented or received. Under the ancien regime. • in 
France the lever of the king was . regulated; especially under 
Louis XIV., by elaborate etiquette; and the various divisions of 
the ceremonial followed the stages of; thd king’s rising from bed, 
from which it gained* its* name. . - The petit l ever began whenrthe 
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from England, The distinguishing mark of the Leveller was a 
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king had washed and said his daily offices; to this were ad- 
mitted the princes of the blood, certain high officers of the house- 
hold and those to whom a special permit had been granted; then 
followed the premiere entree , to which came the secretaries and 
other officials and those having the entree ; these were received 
by the king in his dressing-gown. Finally, at the grand lever , 
the remainder of the household, the nobles and gentlemen of the 
court were received; the king by that time was shaved, had 
changed his linen and was in his wig. In the United States the 
term “ levee” was formerly used of the public receptions held 
by the president. 

LEVELLERS, the name given to an important political party 
in England during the period of the Civil War and the Common- 
wealth. The germ of the Levelling movement must be sought 
for among the Agitators ( q.v .), men of strong republican views, 
and the name Leveller first appears in a letter of the ist of 
November 1647, although it was undoubtedly in existence as a 
nickname before this date (Gardiner, Great Civil War, iii. 380). 
This letter refers to these extremists thus: “ They have given 
themselves a new name, viz. Levellers, for they intend to 
sett all things straight, and rayse a parity and community in 
the kingdom.” 

The Levellers first became prominent in 1647 during the pro- 
tracted and unsatisfactory negotiations between, the king and 
the parliament, and while the relations between the latter and 
the army were very strained. Like the Agitators they were 
mainly found among the soldiers; they were opposed to the 
existence of kingship, and they feared that Cromwell and the 
other parliamentary leaders were too complaisant in their deal- 
ings with Charles; in fact they doubted their sincerity in this 
matter. Led by John Lilburne (q.v.) they presented a manifesto, 
The Case of the Army truly stated , to the commander-in-chief , Lord 
Fairfax, in October 1647. In this they demanded a dissolution 
of parliament within a > year and substantial changes in the con- 
stitution of future parliaments, which were to be regulated by an 
unalterable “ law paramount.” In a second document, The 
Agreement of the People, they expanded these ideas, which Were 
discussed by Cromwell, Ireton and other officers on the one side, 
and by John Wildman, Thomas Rainsborough and Edward 
Sexby for the Levellers on the other. But no settlement was 
made; some of the Levellers clamoured for the king’s death, 
and in November 1647, just after his flight from Hampton Court 
to Carisbrooke, they were responsible for a mutiny which broke 
out in two regiments at Corkbush Field, near Ware.. This, 
however, was promptly suppressed by Cromwell. During the 
twelve months which immediately preceded the execution of the 
king the Levellers conducted a lively agitation in favour of the 
ideas expressed in the Agreement of the people , and in January 
1648 Lilburne was arrested for using seditious language at a 
meeting in London. But no success attended these and similar 
efforts, and their only result was that the Levellers regarded 
Cromwell with still greater suspicion. 

Early in 1649, just after the death of the king, the Levellers 
renewed their activity. They were both numerous and danger- 
ous, and they stood up, says Gardiner, “ for an exaggeration 
of the doctrine of parliamentary supremacy.” In a pamphlet, 
England’s New Chains, Lilburne asked for the dissolution of the 
council of state and for a new and. reformed parliament. He 
followed this up with the Second Part of England's New Chains-, 
his writings were declared treasonable by parliament, and in 
March 1649 he and three other leading Levellers, Richard Over- 
ton, William Walwyn and Prince were arrested. The discontent 
which was spreading in the army was fanned when certain 
regiments were ordered to proceed to Ireland,, and in April 1649 
there was a meeting in London; but this was quickly put down 
by Fairfax and Cromwell, and its leader, Robert Lockyer, was 
shot. Risings at Burford and at Banbury were also suppressed 
without any serious difficulty, and the trouble with the Levellers 
was practically over. Gradually they became less prominent, 
but under the Commonwealth they made frequent advances to 
the exiled king Charles II. , and there was some danger from them 
early in 1655 when Wildman was arrested and Sexby escaped 


sea-green ribbon. 

Another but more harmless form of the; same movement was 
the assembling of = about fifty men on St George’s Hill near 
Oatlands in Surrey. In April 1649 these “ True : Levellers ” 
or “ Diggers,” as they were called, took possession of some 
unoccupied ground which they began to cultivate. They were, 
however, soon dispersed, and their leaders were arrested and 
brought before Fairfax, when they took the opportunity of 
denouncing landowners. It is interesting, to note that Lilburne 
and his colleagues objected to being designated Levellers, as 
they had no desire to take away “ the proper right and title that 
every man has to what is his own.” 

Cromwell attacked the Levellers in his speech to parliament in 
September 1654 (Carlyle, Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, Speech 
II.), He said: . “ A nobleman, a gentleman, a yeoman; the 
distinction of these; that is a good interest of the nation, and 
a great one. The ‘ natural ’ magistracy of the nation, was it 
not almost trampled under foot, under despite and contempt, by 
men of Levelling principles? I beseech you, for the orders of 
men and ranks of men, did not . that Levelling principle tend to 
the reducing of all to an equality? Did it ‘consciously’ think 
to do so; or did it ‘ only unconsciously ’ practise towards* that 
for property and interest ? ‘At all events,’ what was the pur- 
port of it but to make the tenant as liberal a fortune as the 
landlord ? Which, I think, if obtained, would not have lasted 
long.” ! . : 1 ' 

In 1724 there was a rising against enclosures in Galloway, and a 
number of men who took part therein were called Levellers or Dyke- 
breakers (A. Lang;,, History of Scotland, vqb iv .) r The word was also 
used in Ireland during the 18th century to describe a secret revolu- 
tionary society similar to the Whiteboys. (A. W. H.*) 

LEVEN, ALEXANDER LESLIE, ist Earl or ( c . 1580-1661), 
Scottish general, was the son of George Leslie, captain of Blair-in- 
Athol, and a member of the family of Leslie of Balquhaifi. 
After a scanty education he sought his fortune;abroad, and became 
a soldier, first under Sir Horace Vere in the Low Countries, and 
afterwards • ( 1 605) under Charles IX. and Gustavtis Adolphus 
of Sweden, in wnose service he remained for many years and 
fought in many campaigns with honour. In : 1626 Leslie, had 
risen by merit to the rank of lieutenant-general, and had been 
knighted by Gustavus. In 1628 he distinguished himself by. his 
constancy and energy in the defence of Stralsund against Wallen- 
stein, and in 1630 seized the island of Riigen in the name of 
the king of Syyeden. In the same year he returned to Scotland 
to assist in recruiting and organizing the corps of Scottish 
volunteers which James, 3rd marquis of Hamilton, brought 
over to Gustavus in 1631. Leslie received a severe wound in 
the following winter, but was able nevertheless ; to be present 
at Gustavus’s last battle at Lutzen. Like many others of the 
soldiers of fortune \vho served under GustaVus, Leslie cherished 
his old commander’s memory to the day of his death, and : he 
kept with particular care a jewel and miniature presented to him 
by the king. He continued as a general officer in the Swedish 
army for some years, was promoted in 1636 to the rank of field 
marshal, and continued iii the field tmtil .1638, when events 
recalled him to his own country. He had married long before 
this— in 1637 his eldest son was made a colonel in the Swedish 
army— and he had managed to keep in touch with Scottish 
affairs. .. * • • ; * 

As the foremost Scottish soldier of his day he was naturally 
nominated to command the Scottish army in the impending 
war with England, a post which,: resigning his Swedish command, 
he accepted with a glad heart, for he was an ardent Covenanter 
and had caused “a great number of our commanders in Germany 
subscryve our .covenant” (Baillie’s Letters).- On leaving Sweden 
he brought .back his arrears of pay in the form of cannon and 
muskets for his new army. For some months he busied himself 
with the organization and training of the new levies, and with 
inducing Scottish officers abroad to do their duty to. their country 
by returning to lead them. Diminutive in size and somewhat 
deformed in person as he was, his reputation and his shrewdness 
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and simple tact, combined with the respect for his office of lord 
general that he enforced on all ranks', brought even the unruly 
nobles to subordination. He had by now amassed a considerable 
fortune and was able to live in & manner befitting a commander- 
in-chief, even 'when in the field. One of his first exploits was to 
take the castle of Edinburgh by surprise, without the loss of a 
man. He commanded the Scottish army at Dunse Law in May 
of that year, and in 1640 he invaded England, and defeated 
the king’s troops at Newburn on the Tyne, Which gave him 
possession of Newcastle and of the open country as far as the 
Tees. At the treaty with the king at Ripon, Leslie was one of 
the commissioners of the Scottish parliament* and when Charles 
visited Edinburgh Leslie entertained him magnificently and 
accompanied him when he drove through the streets. His 
affirmations of loyalty to' the crown, which later events caused 
to be remembered against him, Were sincere enough, but the 
complicated politics of the time madedt difficult for Leslie, the 
lord general of the Scottish army, to maintain a perfectly 
consistent attitude. However,' his influence was exercised 
chiefly to put an end to, even to hush up, the troubles, and he 
is found, noW giving a private warning to plotters against the 
king to enable them to escape, now guarding the Scottish 
parliament against a royalist coup d'etat , and now securing for 
an old comrade of the German wars, Patrick Ruthven, Lord 
E tt rick, indemnity for having held ! Edinburgh Castle for the 
king against the parliament. Charles created him, : by patent 
datdfi Holyrood, October 11, 1641, earl of Leven and Lord 
Balgonie, and made him captain of Edinburgh Castle and a 
privy councillor. The parliament recognized his services by a 
grant, and, on his resigning the lord generalship, appointed him 
commander; of the permanent forces. . A little later, Leven, who 
was a> member of the committee of the estates which exercised 
executive powers during the recess of parliament, used his great 
influence in support of a proposal to raise a Scottish army to 
help the elector palatine in Germany, but the Ulster massacres 
gave this force, when raised, a fresh direction and Leven himself 
accompanied it to Ireland as lord general. He did not remain 
there- long, for the Great Rebellion {q\v.) had begun in England, 
and negotiations were opened between the English and the 
Scottish parliaments for mutual armed assistance. Leven 
accepted the command of the new forces raised for the invasion 
of England, and was in consequence freely accused of having 
broken his personal oath to Charles, but he could hardly have 
acted otherwise than he did, and at that time, and so far as the 
Scots were concerned, to the end of the Struggle, the parliaments 
were in arms, professedly and to some extent actually, to rescue 
his majesty from the influence of evil counsellors. 

The military operations preceding Marston Moor are described 
under Great Rebellion^ and the battle itself under its own 
heading. : Leven’s great reputation, wisdom and tact made him 
an ideal commander for the allied army formed by the junction 
of Leven’s, Fairfax’s and Manchester’s in Yorkshire. After 
the battle the allied forces separated/ Leven bringing the siege 
of Newcastle to an end by storming it. In 1645 the Scots were 
less successful, though their operations ranged from Westmorland 
to Hereford, and Leven himself had many administrative and 
political difficulties to contend with. These difficulties became 
more pronounced when in 1646 Charles took refuge with the 
Scottish army. The king remained with Leven until he was 
handed over to the English parliament in 1647, and Leven 
constantly urged him to take; the covenant and to make peace. 
Presbyterians and Independents had now parted, and with 
no more concession than the guarantee of the covenant the 
Scottish and English Presbyterians were ready to lay down their 
arms, or to turn them; against the “ sectaries.*’ Leven was*now 
old and infirm, and though retained as; nominal commander-in- 
Chief saw no further active service. He acted with Argyll and 
the “ godly ” party in the discussions preceding the second in- 
vasion of England, and remained at his post as long as possible 
in the hope of preventing the Scots becoming merely a royalist 
instrument for the conquest of the English Independents. 
But he was induced in the end to resign, though he Was appointed 


lord general of allffiew forces that might be raised for the defence 
of Scotland. The occasion soon came, for Cromwell annihilated 
the Scottish invaders at Preston and Uttoxeter, and thereupon 
Argyll assumed political and Leven military control at Edinburgh. 
But he was now over seventy years of age, and willingly resigned 
the effective command to his subordinate David Leslie (see 
Newark, Lord), in whom he had entire confidence. After the 
execution of Charles I. the war broke out afresh, and this time 
the “ godly ” party acted with the royalists. In the new war, 
and in the disastrous campaign of Dunbar, Leveii took but a 
nominal part, though attempts were afterwards made to hold 
him responsible. But once more the parliament refused to 
accept his resignation. Leven at last fell into the hands of a 
party of English dragoons in August 1651, and with some others 
was sent to London. He remained incarcerated in the Tower 
for some time, till released on finding securities for £20,000, 
upon which he retired to his residence in Northumberland. 
While on a visit to London he was again arrested, for a technical 
breach of his engagement, but by the intercession of the queen 
of Sweden he obtained his* liberty. He was freed from his 
engagements in 1654, and retired to his seat at Balgonie in 
Fifeshire, where he died at an advanced age in 1661. He 
acquired considerable landed property, particularly Inchmartin 
in the Carse of Cowrie, which he, called Inchleslie. 

See Leven and Melville, Earls of, below. 

LEVEN, a police burgh of Fifeshire, Scotland. Pop. (1901) 
5577. It is situated on the Firth of Forth, at the mouth of the 
Leven, 5fm. E. by N. of Thornton Junction by the North 
British railway. The public buildings include the town hall, 
public hall and people’s institute, in the grounds of which the 
old town cross has been erected. The industries are numerous,' 
comprising flax-spinning, brewing, linen- weaving, paper-making, 
seed-crushing and ropemiaking, besides salt-works, a foundry, 
saw-mill and brick-works. The wet dock is not much used, 
owing to the constant accumulation of sand. The golf-links 
extending for 2 m. to Lundin are among the best in Scotland. 
Two miles. N.E. is Lundin Mill and Drumochie, usually called 
Lundin (pop. 570), at the mouth of Kiel Burn, with a station on 
the Links. The three famous standing stones are supposed to 
be either of “ Druidical ” origin or to mark the site of a battle 
with the Danes. In the vicinity are the remains of an old house 
of the Lundins, dating from the reign of David II. To the N.W. 
of Leven lies the parish of Kennoway (pop. 870). In Captain, 
Seton’s house, which still stands in the village of Kennoway, 
Archbishop Sharp spent the night before his assassination (1679) . 
One mile east of Lundin lies Largo (pop. of parish 2046), 
consisting of Upper Largo, or Kirkton of Largo, and Lower 
Largo. The public buildings include Simpson institute, with 
a public hall, library, reading-room, bowling-green and lawn- 
tennis court, and John Wood’s hospital, founded in 1659 for 
poor persons bearing his name. A statue of Alexander Selkirk, 
or Selcraig (1676-1721), the prototype of “ Robinson Crusoe,’* 
who was, born here, was erected in 1886. Sir John Leslie (17,66- 
1832), the natural philosopher, was also a native. Largo claims 
two famous sailors, Admiral Sir Philip Durham (1763-1845), 
commanderdn-chief at Portsmouth from 1836 to 1839, and 
Sir Andrew Wood (d. 1515), the trusted Servant of James III. 
and James IV., who sailed the “ Great Michael,” the largest ship 
of its time. When he was past active service he ha$ a canal 
cut from his house to the parish church, to which he was rowed 
every Sunday in an eight-oared barge. Largo House was granted 
to him by James III., and the tower of the original structure still 
exists. About i| m. from the coast rises the height of Largo Law 
(948 ft.). Kellie Law lies some 5! m. to the east. 

LEVEN, LOCH, a lake of Kinross-shire, Scotland. It has an 
oval shape, the longer axis running from N.W. to S.E., has a 
length of 3! m., and a breadth of 2§ m. and is situated near the 
south and east boundaries of the shire. It lies at a height of 350 ft. 
above the sea. The mean depth is less than 15 ft., with a 
maximum of 83 ft., the lake being thus one of the shallowest 
in Scotland. Reclamation works carried on from 1826 to 1836 
reduced its area by one quarter, but it still possesses a surface 
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area of sh sq. m. It drains the county and i£ itself drained by 
the Leven. It is famous for the Loch -Leven trout: {Salmo 
levenensis , considered by some a variety of S: trutta), which are 
remarkable for size and quality. The fishings are controlled 
by the Loch Leven: Angling Association, which organizes com- 
petitions attracting anglers from far and near. The loch contains 
seven islands. Upon St Serfs, the largest, which commemorates 
the patron saint of Fifeshire, are the ruins of the . Priory of Port* 
moak— so named from St Moak, the first abbot—the oldest 
Culdee establishment in Scotland. Some time before 961 it 
was made over to the bishop of St Andrews, and shortly after 
1144 a body of canons regular was established on it in connexion 
with the priory of canons regular founded; in that year at St 
Andrews; The second largest island, Castle Island, possesses 
remains of even greater interest; The first stronghold is supposed 
to have been erected by Congal, son of Dongart, king of the 
Piets. The present castle dates from the 13th century and was 
occasionally used as a royal residence. It is said to have been 
in the hands of the English for a time, from whom it was delivered 
by Wallace. It successfully withstood Edward Baliol’s siege 
in 1335, and was granted by Robert II. to Sir William Douglas 
of Lugton. It became the prison at various periods of Robert II. ; 
of Alexander Stuart, earl of Buchan, “ the Wolf of Badenoch ”; 
Archibald, earl of Douglas (1429); Patrick Graham, archbishop 
of St Andrews (who died, still in bondage, on St Serf’s Island in 
1478), and of Mary, queen of Scots. The queen had visited it 
more than once before her detention, and had had a presence 
chamber built in it. Conveyed hither in June 1567 after her 
surrender at Carberry, she signed her abdication within its walls 
on the 4th of July and effected her escape on the 2nd of May 1568. 

' The 5 keys of the castle, which were thrown into the loch during 
her flight, were found and are preserved at Dalmahoy in Mid- 
lothian. Support of Mary’s cause had involved Thomas Percy, 
7th earl of Northumberland (b. 1*528). He too was lodged in 
the castle in 1569, and after three years’ imprisonment was 
handed over to the English, by whom he was beheaded at 
York in 1572. The proverb that “ Those never got luck who 
came to Loch Leven ’’ sums up the history of the castle. The 
causeway connecting the isle with the mainland was long sub- 

. merged too deeply for use, but the reclamation operations already 
referred to almost brought it into view again. 

LEVEN AND MELVILLE, EARLS OF, The family of Melville 
which now holds these two earldoms is descended' from Sir John 
Melville of Raith in Fifeshire. Sir John, who was a member of 
the reforming party in Scotland, was put to death for high 
treason on the 13th of December 1548; he left with other 
children a son Robert (1527^-1621), who in 1616 was created a lord 
of parliament as Lord Melville of Monymaill. Before his eleva- 
tion, to the Scottish peerage Melville had been a stout partisan 
of Mary, queen of Scots, whom he represented at the English 
court, and he had filled several important offices in Scotland 
under her son James VI. The fourth holder of the lordship of 
Melville was George ( c . 1634-1707), a son of John, the 3rd lord 
(d. 1643), and a descendant of Sir John Melville. Implicated in 
the Rye House plot against Charles II., George took refuge in 
the Netherlands in 1683, but he returned to England after the 
revolution of 1688 and was appointed secretary for Scotland 
by William III. in 1689; being created earl of Melville in the 
following year. He was made president of the Scottish privy 
council in 1696/ but he was deprived of his office when Anne 
became queen in 1702, and he died on the 20th of May 1707. 

* His son David, 2nd earl of Melville (1660-1728), fled to Holland 
with his fkther : in 1683; after serving in the army of the elector 
of Brandenburg he accompanied William of Orange to England 
in 1688. At the head of a regiment raised by himself he fought 
for William at Killiecrankie and elsewhere, and as commander- 
in-chief of the troops in Scotland he dealt promptly and effectively 
with the' attempted Jacobite rising of 1708. In 1712, however, 
his office was taken from him and he died on the 6th of June 
1728. - ■ ' 1 ; ' . - ; , 

Alexander Leslie, 1st earl of Leven (g. a.), was succeeded in 
his earldom by his grandson Alexander, who died without sons 


in July 1664. The younger Alexander’s two daughters were 
then in turn countesses of Leven in their own right; and after the 
death of the second; of these two ladies in 1676 a dispute arose 
over ithe succession to the earldom between , J ohn Leslie, earl 
(afterwards duke) of Rothes, and David Melville, 2nd earl of 
Melville, mentioned above. In 1681, however, 5 Rothes died, 
and Melville, who was a great-grandson of the 1st earl of Leven* 
assumed the title, calling himself earl of Leven and Melville 
after he succeeded: his father as earl of Melville in May 1707, 
Since 1805 the family has borne the name of Leslie-Melville. 
In 1906 John David Leslie-Melville (b. 1886) became 12th earl 
of Leven and nth earl of Melville. 

See Sir W. Fraser, The Melvilles, Earls of Melville, and the Leslies , 
Earls of Leven (1890) ; and the Leven and Melville Papers, edited by 
the Hon. W. H. Leslie-Melville for the Bannatyne Club (1843). 

LEVER, CHARLES JAMES (1806-1872), Irish novelist, second 
son of James Lever, a Dublin architect and builder, was born 
in the Irish capital on the 31st of August 1806. His descent 
was purely English. He was educated in private schools, where 
he wore a ring, smoked, read novels, was a ringleader in every 
breach of discipline, and behaved generally like a boy destined 
for the navy in one of Captain Marryat’s novels. His escapades 
at Trinity College, Dublin (1823-1828), whence he took the 
degree of M.B. in 1831, form the basis of that vast cellarage 
of anecdote from which all the best vintages in his novels are 
derived.. The inimitable Frank Webber in* Charles O’Malley 
(spiritual ancestor of Foker and Mr Bouncer) was a cdllege 
friend, Robert Boyle, later on an Irish parson. Lever and Boyle 
sang ballads of their own composing in the streets of Dublin* 
after the manner of Fergusson or Goldsmith, filled their caps 
with coppers and played many other pranks embellished in the 
pages of O’Malley, Con Cregan and Lord Kilgobbin. Before 
seriously embarking upon the medical studies for which he was 
designed, Lever visited Canada as an unqualified surgeon on 
an emigrant ship, and has drawn upon some of his experiences 
iii Con Cregan, Arthur O’Leary and Roland Cashel. Arrived in 
Canada he plunged into the backwoods, was affiliated to a tribe 
of Indians and had to escape at the risk of his life, like his own 
Bagenal Daly. 

Back in Europe, he travelled in the guise of a student from 
Gbttingen to Weimar (where he saw Goethe), thence to Vienna; 
he loved the German student life with its beer, its fighting and 
its fun, and several of his merry songs, such as “ The Pope he 
loved a merry life” (greatly envied by Titmarsh), are on 
Student-lied models. His medical degree admitted him to an 
appointment from the Board of Health in Co. Clare and then 
as dispensary doctor at Port Stewart, but the liveliness of his 
diversions as a country doctor seems to have prejudiced the 
authorities against him. In 1833 he married his first love, 
Catherine Baker, and in February 1837, after varied experiences, 
he began running The Confessions of Harry Lorrequer through 
the pages of the recently established Dublin University Magazine 1 
During the previous seven years the popular taste had declared 
strongly in favour of the service novel as exemplified by Frank 
Mildmay , Tom Cringle , The Subaltern , Cyril Thornton, Stories of 
Waterloo, Ben Brace and The Bivouac ; and Lever himself 
had met William Hamilton Maxwell, the titular founder of the 
genre. Before Harry Lorrequer appeared in volume form (1839), 
Lever had settled on the strength of a slight diplomatic connexion 
as a fashionable physician in Brussels (16, Rue Ducale) . Lorrequer 
was merely a string of Irish and other stories good, bad and 
indifferent, but mostly rollicking, and Lever, who strung together 
his anecdotes late at night after the serious business of the day 
was done, was astonished at its success. “ If this sort of thing 
amuses them, I can go on for ever.” Brussels was indeed a 
superb place for the observation of half-pay officers, such as 
Major Monsoon (Commissioner Meade), Captain Bubbleton and 
the like, who terrorized the tavernes of the place with their 
endless peninsular stories, and of English society a little damaged, 
which it became the specialty of Lever to depict. He sketched 
with a free hand, wrote, as he lived, from hand to mouth, and 
the chief difficulty he experienced was that of getting rid of his 
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Scott, he j had- unscrupulous friends ? who Assured ; him I that 'his 


characters who “ hung about him like thoise tiresome people 
who never can make up their minds to bid you good night.” 
Lever had never taken part in a battle? himself, but his next three 
books, Charles O’Malley (1841), Jack Hinton and Tom Burke of 
Ours (1843), written under the spur of the writer’s chronic 
extravagance, contain some splendid military writing and some 
of the most animated battle-pieces on record. In pages of 
O'Malley and Tom Burke Lever anticipates not a few of the best 
effects of Marbot, Thiebaut, Lejetme, Griois, Seruzier, Burgoyne 
and the like. His account of the Douro need hardly fear compari- 
son, it has been said, with Napier’s. Condemned by the critics, 
Lever had completely won the general reader from the Iron 
Duke himself downwards. 

In 1842 he returned to Dublin to edit the Dublin University 
M agazine , and gathered round him a typical coterie of Irish 
wits (including one or two hornets) such as the O’Sullivans, 
Archer Butler, W. Carleton, Sir William Wilde, Canon Hayman, 
D. F. McCarthy, McGlashan, Dr Kenealy and many others. In 
June 1842 he welcomed at Templeogue, 4 m. south-west of Dublin, 
the author of the Snob Papers on his Irish tour (the Sketch 
Book was, later, dedicated to Lever) . Thackeray recognized 
the fund of Irish sadness beneath the surface merriment. “ The 
author’s character is not humour but sentiment. The*spirits 
are mostly artificial, the fond is sadness, as appears to me to 
be that of most Irish writing and people/ ’ The Waterloo 
episode in Vanity Fair was in part an outcome of the talk 
between the two novelists. But the “ Galway pace,’’ the display 
he found it necessary to maintain at Templeogue, the stable 
full of horses, the cards, the friends to entertain, the quarrels 
to compose and the enormous rapidity with which he had to 
complete Tom Burke , The O' Donoghue and Arthur O’Leary 
(1845), made his native land hn impossible place for Lever to 
continue in. Templeogue would soon have proved another 
Abbotsford. Thackeray suggested London. But Lever required 
a new field of literary observation and anecdote. His she 
originel was exhausted and he decided to renew it on the continent. 
In 1845 he resigned his editorship and went back to Brussels, 
whence he started upon an unlimited tour of central Europe 
in a family coach. Now and again he halted for a few months, 
and entertained to the limit pf his resources iii some ducal 
castle or other which he hired for an off season. Thus a,t Rieden- 
burg, near Bregenz, in August 1846, he entertained Charles 
Dickens and his wife and other well-known people. Like Lis 
own Daltons or Dodd Family Abroad he travelled continentally, 
from Carlsruhe to Como, from Comp to Florence, from Florence 
to the Baths of Lucca and so on, and his letters home are the 
litany of the literary remittance man, his ambition now limited 
to driving a pair of novels abreast without a diminution of his 
standard price for serial work (“ twenty pounds a sheet ”), 
In the Knight of Gwynne , a story of the Union (1847) , Con Cregan 
(1849), Roland Cashel (1850) and Maurice Tier nay (1852) we 
still have traces of his old manner; but he was beginning to lose 
his original joy in composition. His fond of sadness began to 
cloud the animal joyousness of; his temperament. Formerly 
he had written for the happy world which is young and curly 
and merry; now he grew fat and bald and grave. “ After 38 
or so what has life to offer but one universal declension. ; Let 
the crew pump as hard as they like, the leak gains every hour. ’ ’ 
But, depressed in spirit as he Was, his wit; was unextinguished; 
he was still the delight of the salons with his stories, and in 1867 j 
after a few years’ experience of a similar kind at Spezia, he was 
cheered by a letter from Lord Derby offering him the more 
lucrative consulship of Trieste. “ Here is six hundred a year for 
doing nothing, and you are just the man to do it.” The six 
hundred could* not atone to Lever for the lassitude of prolonged 
exile. Trieste, at first “all that I could desire,” became with 
characteristic abruptness “ detestable and damnable.” “ Nothing 
to eat, nothing to drink, no one to speak to.” “ Of all the 
dreary places it has been my lot to sojourn in this is, the worst ” 
(some references to Trieste will be found in That Boy of Norcott's, 
1869). He could never : be alone and was > almost morbidly 
dependent upon literary; encouragement.; j Fortunatelyj dike 


last -efforts were his best. They include The Fortunes of Glencore 
(1857L' Tony Butler f 1865), Luttrell of Arran (0:865), Sir Brooke 
Fosbrooke (1866), Lord Kilgobbin (1872) and: the table-talk of 
Cornelius O' Dowd, originally contributed to Blackwood. His 
depression, partly due to incipient; heart disease,? partly to the 
growing conviction that he was the victim of literary and 
critical conspiracy, was confirmed by the death of his wife 
(23rd April 1870), to whom he was tenderly attached, lie 
visited Ireland in the following year and seemed; alternately 
in Very high and very low spirits. Death had already given 
him one or two runaway knocks, and, after his return to Trieste, 
fie failed, gradually, dying suddenly, however, and almost 
painlessly, from failure of the heart’s action on the 1st of June 
1872. His daughters-,, one of whom, Sydney, is believed to have 
been the real author of The Rent in a Cloud (1869)., were, well 
provided, for. . . 

. , Trollope praised Lever’s novels highly when he said that they 
were just like his conversation. He was a born .raconteur,, and 
had in perfection that easy flow of light description which, without 
tedium or hurry leads up to the point of the good stories of which 
in earlier , days his supply , seemed inexhaustible. With little 
respect , for unity of action or conventional novel structure, his 
brightest books, such: as Lorrequer , O'Malley and Tom Burke, are 
in fact little more than recitals of scenes in the life of a particular 
“ hero,” unconnected by any continuous intrigue. The type of 
character he depicted is for the most part elementary. His 
women are mostly rouees, romps or Xanthippes; his heroes have 
too much, of the, Pickle temper about, them and fall an easy prey 
to the serious attacks of Poe or to the more playful gibps of 
Thackeray in Phil Fogarty or Bret Harte in Terence. Deuville* 
This last is a perfect bit of burlesque. Terence exchanges 
nineteen shots with the Hon. Captain Henry Somerset in the glen, 
“ At each fire I shot away a button from his .uniform. As i{ my 
last bullet shot off the last button from his sleeve, I remarked 
quietly, ‘ You seem now, my lord, to be almost as ragged as the 
gentry you sneered at,’ and .rode haughtily away.” And yet 
these careless sketches contain such haunting creations as Frank 
Webber, -Major Monsoon and Micky Free, “ the Sam Weller of 
Ireland.” Falstaff is alone in the literature of the world; but 
if ever there came a later Falstaff, Monsoon, was the man. As. 
for Baby Blake,, is she not an Irish Di Vernon ? The critics may 
praise Lever’s, thoughtful and careful later novels as they, will, 
but Charles O' M alley, will always be the pattern of a military 
romance;.. j - •:/ /■, 

Superior, it is sometimes; claimed, in construction and .style, 
the later books approximate it may be thought to the good 
ordinary novel of commerce, but they lack the extraordinary 
qualities, the incommunicable; “ go ” of the early books— -the 
61 an of Lever’s untamed youth. Artless and almost, formless 
these productions may be, but they represent to us, ; as. very few 
other books can, that pathetic ejaculation of Lever’s own— 
“ Give us back; the wild freshness of the morning ! ” , We know 
the novelist’s teachers, Maxwell, Napier, . the old-fashioned point 
pilation known as , V ictoires., conquetes et d 6 sastr.es des Frangais 
(1835), and the old buffers, at Brussels who emptied the room 
by uttering the word “ Badajos.” But where else shall we, find 
the equals of the military scenes in O'Malley and, Tom Burke, 
or the military episodes in Jack Minton, Arthur, O'Leary { the stpry 
of Aubuisson) or Maurice Tiernay (nothing he ever did is finer 
than the. chapter introducing “ A remnant of Eontenoy ”)? .It 
is here that his true genius lies, even mpre than in his talent for 
conviviality and fun, which makes an early copy of an early Lever 
(with Phiz’s illustrations) seem literally to exhale an atmosphere 
of past and present entertainment. It is here that he is a true 
romancist, not for boys only, but also for men. ( . ; : > . , rr 

Lever’s lack of artistry and of, sympathy; with 1 the- deeper 
traits of the Irish character haye been stumbling-blocks ; tp; his, 
reputation among the critics. Except to some extent An, The 
Martins * of Cr o'Martin ( 1856) if may be . admitted that. his. port 
trait* ;of Irish -are drawn too exclusively from the type fdepicfed 
in: Sir; Jonah Barrington’s M^jupirs already weU knpwn: Ofl 
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the English stage. He certainly had no deliberate intention of 
“ lowering the national character.” Quite the reverse. Yet his 
posthumous reputation seems to have suffered in consequence, 
in spite of all his Gallic sympathies and not unsuccessful 
endeavours to apotheosize the “ Irish Brigade.” 

The chief authorities are the Life, by W. J. Fitzpatrick (1879), 
and the Letters , ed. in 2 vols. by Edmund Downey (1906), neither of 
which, however, enables the reader to penetrate below the surface. 
See' also Dr Garnett in Diet. Nat. Biog.; Dublin Univ. Mag. (1886), 
465 and 570 ; Anthony Trollope’s Autobiography] Blackwood 
(August 1862); Fortnightly Review , vol. xxxii. j Andrew Lang’s 
Essays in Little (1892) ; Henley’s Views and Reviews ; Hugh Walker’s 
Literature of the Victorian Era (1910) ; The Bookman Hist . of English 
Literature (1906), p. 467; Bookman (June 1906; portraits). A library 
edition of the novels in 37 vols. appeared 1897-1899 under the 
superintendence of Lever’s daughter, Julie Kate Neville. (T. Se.) 

LEVER (through 0 . Fr. leveour, lever e, mod. 7 evier, from Lat. 
levare , to lift, raise), a mechanical device for raising bodies; the 
“ simple ” lever consists of a rigid bar free to move about a fixed 
point, termed the fulcrum] one point of the rod is connected to 
the piece to be moved, and power is applied at another point 
(see Mechanics). 

LEVERRIER, URBAIN JEAN JOSEPH (1811-1877), French 
astronomer, was born at St Lo in Normandy on the 1 ith of March 
1 81 1. Sis father, who held a small post under government, 
made great efforts to send him to Paris, where a brilliant examina- 
tion gained him, in 1831, admittance to the ficole Polytechnique, 
The distinction of his career there was rewarded with a free 
choice amongst the departments of the public Service open to 
pupils of the school. He selected the administration of tobaccos, 
addressing himself especially to chemical researches under the 
guidance of Gay-Lussac, and gave striking proof of ability in 
two papers on the combinations of phosphorus with hydrogen 
and oxygen, published in Annates de Chimie et de Physique 
(1835 and 1837). His astronomical vocation, like that of Kepler; 
came from without. The place of teacher of that science at the 
ficole Poly technique falling vacant in 1837, it was offered to 
and accepted by Leverrier, who, “ docile to circumstance,” 
instantly abandoned chemistry, and directed the whole of his 
powers to celestial mechanics. The first fruits of his labours 
were contained in two memoirs presented to the Academy, 
September 16 and October 14, 1839. Pursuing the investigations 
of Laplace, he demonstrated with greater rigour the stability of 
the solar system, and calculated the limits within which the 
eccentricities and inclinations of the planetary orbits vary. This 
remarkable debut excited much attention, and, on the recom- 
mendation of Francois Arago, he took in hand the theory of 
Mercury, producing, in 1843, vastly improved tables of that 
planet. The perturbations of the comets discovered, the one by 
H. A. E. A. Faye in November 1843, the other by Francesco de 
Vico a year later, were minutely investigated by Leverrier, with 
the result of disproving the supposed identity of the first with 
LexelPs lost comet of 1770, and of the other with Tycho’s of 
1585. On the other hand, he made it appear all but certain that 
Vico’s comet was the same with one seen by Philippe de Lahire 
in 1678. Recalled once more, by the summons of Arago, to 
planetary studies, he was this time invited to turn his attention 
to Uranus. Step by step, with sagacious and patient accuracy, 
he advanced to the great discovery which has immortalized his 
name. Carefully sifting all the known causes of disturbance, he 
showed that one previously unknown had to be reckoned with, 
and on the 23rd of September 1846 the planet Neptune was 
discerned by J. G. Galle (d. 1910) at Berlin, within one degree of 
the spot Leverrier had indicated (see Neptune). 

This memorable achievement was greeted with an outburst 
of public enthusiasm. Academies vied with each other in en- 
rolling Leverrier among their members; the Royal Society 
awarded him the Copley medal; the king of Denmark sent him 
the order of the Dannebrog; he was named officer in the Legion 
of Honour, and preceptor to the comte de Paris; a chair of 
astronomy was created for his benefit at the Faculty of Sciences; 
he was appointed adjunct astronomer to the Bureau of Longi- 
tudes. Returned to the Legislative Assembly in 1849 by his 
native department of Manche, he voted with the anti-republican 


party, but devoted Kis principal attention to: subjects connected 
with science and education. After the coup d'etat of 185 1 he 
became a senator and inspector-general of superior instruction, 
sat upon the commission for the reform of the Ecole Poly- 
technique (1854), and, on the 30th of January 1854, succeeded 
Arago as director of the Paris observatory. His official work in 
the latter capacity would alone have strained t^ie energies of an 
ordinary man. The institution had fallen into a state of lament- 
able inefficiency. Leverrier placed it on a totally new footing, 
freed it from the control of the Bureau of Longitudes, and raised 
it to its due rank among the observatories of Europe. He did 
not escape the common lot of reformers. His uncompromising 
measures and unconciliatory manner of enforcing them raised a 
storm only appeased by his removal on the 5th of February 1870. 
On the death of his successor Charles Eugene Delaunay (1816- 
1872), he was reinstated by Thiers, but with authority restricted 
by the supervision of a council. In the midst of these dis- 
quietudes, he executed a task of gigantic proportions. This was 
nothing less than the complete revision cf the planetary theories, 
followed by a laborious comparison of results with the most 
authentic observations, and the construction of tables represent- 
ing the movements thus corrected. It required all his indomit- 
able perseverance to carry through a purpose which failing 
health continually menaced with frustration. He had, however, 
the happiness of living long enough to perfect his work. Three 
weeks after he had affixed his signature to the printed sheets of 
the theory of Neptune he died at Paris on the 23rd of September 
1877. By his marriage with Mademoiselle Choquet, who sur- 
vived him little more than a month, he left a son and daughter. 

The discovery with which Leverrier’s name is popularly identified 
was only an incident in his career. The elaboration of the scheme of 
the heavens traced out by P. S. Laplace in the Mecanique celeste 
was its larger aim, for the accomplishment of which forty years of 
unremitting industry barely sufficed. He nevertheless found time 
to organize the meteorological service in France and to promote the 
present system Of international weather-warnings. He founded the 
Association Scientifique, and was active in introducing a practical 
scientific element into public education. His inference of the exist- 
ence, between Mercury and the sun, of an appreciable quantity of 
circulating matter {Comptes rendus, 1859, ii. 379), has not yet 
been verified. He was twice, in 1868 and 1876, the recipient of the 
gold medal of the Royal Astronomical Society, London, apd the 
university of Cambridge conferred upon him, in 1875, the honorary 
degree of LL.D. His planetary and solar tables were adopted by the 
Nautical Almanac , as well as by the Connaissance des temps. 

Th ^Annales de V.Observatoire de .Paris, the publication of which 
was set. on foot by Leverrier, contain, in vols. i.-vi. (Meptoires) 
(1855-1861) and x.-xiv. J 1874-1877), his theories and tables of the 
several planets. In vol. i. will be found, besides his masterly report 
on the observatory, a general theory of secular inequalities, in which 
the development of the disturbing function was carried further than 
had previously been attempted. 

The memoirs and papers communicated by him to the Academy 
were summarized in Comptes rendus (1839-1876), and the more im- 
portant published in full either separately or in the Conn, des temps 
and the Journal des mathematiques. That entitled Developpemens 
sur differ ents points de la theorie des, perturbations (1841), was trans- 
lated in part xviii. of Taylor’s Scientific Memoirs. For his scientific 
work see Professor Adams’s address, Monthly Notices, xxxvk 
232, and F. Tisserand’s review in Ann^de l’Obs. torn* xv. (1880); 
for a notice of his life, J. Bertrand’s" Eloge historique,” Mem. de 
VAc‘. des Sciences , tom, xli., 2 me serie , (A. ,M. C.) 

LEVERTIN, OSCAR IVAN (1862-1906), Swedish poet and 
man of letters, was born of Jewish parents at Norrkoping on the 
17th of July 1862. He received his doctorate in letters at Upsala 
in 1887, and was subsequently docent at Upsala, and later pro- 
fessor v of literature at Stockholm. Enforced sojourns in southern 
Europe on account of health familiarized him with (foreign 
languages. He began by being an extreme follower of the natural- 
ist school, but on his return in 1890 from a two years’ residence 
in Davos he wrote, in collaboration with the poet C. G. Verner 
von Heidenstam (b. : 1859 ) , a novel, Pepitas br olio p (1890)', which 
was a direct attack on naturalism. His later volumes' of short 
stories, Rococonoveller and Sista noveller , are fine examples of 
modern Swedish fiction. The lyrical beauty of his poems, 
Legender och visor (1891), placed him at the head of the romantic 
reaction in Sweden. In his poems entitled Nya Dikter (1894) 
he drew his material partly from medieval sources, and a third 
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volume of poetry in *02 sustained his reputation. His Idst 
poetical work (1905) was Kung Salome och Morolf \ poems founded 
on an eastern legends As a critic he first attracted attention by 
his books on The Gustavian age of' Swedish letters: T-eater -och , 
drama under Gustaf III. '(1889) , &c. ; He was' an; active colla- 
borator in . the review Ord och Bild. He died in ; i 90% at a ti me 
when, he was engaged oh ; his Linne, posthumously published, 
a fragment of a great work on Linnaeus^ : ' ^ 

■ LEVI, HERMANN : > ( 1 839^1900) ■ -German orchestral conductor; 
was boirn at Giessen on the 7th of November 1839, and was the 
son of a Jewish rabbi. « He Was educated at Giessen and Mann- 
heim, and came under Vinceiiz Lachner’s notice. From 1855 :< to 
1858 . Levi studied at the Leipzig conservatorium, and after •. a 
•series of travels which took him to Paris, he obtained his. first 
post as music director at Saarbriicken, which post he exchanged 
for that at Mannheim in 1861. From 1862 to £864 he was chief 
conductor of the German opera in Rotterdam, then till 1872 
at Carlsruhe, when he went to Munich, a post he held until 1896, 
when ill-health compelled him to resign. Levi’s name is in- 
dissolubly connected with the increased public appreciation of 
Wagner's music. He conducted the first performance of Parsifal 
at Bayreuth in 1882, and was connected with the musical; life 
of that - place during the remainder of his career., He visited 
London in 1895. ' ' ‘ ' ; < ; ■ •• 

LEVI, LEONE; {1821-1888), English jurist and statistician, 
was born of Jewish parents on the 6th of June 1821, at Ancona, 
Italy. After receiving an; early training in a business house in 
his native town, he went to Liverpool in 1 844, became naturalized, 
and changing his faith, joined the Presbyterian church.!;! Per- 
ceiving the necessity, in view of' the unsystematic condition of 
the English law on the subject, for the establishment of chambers 
and tribunals of commerce in England, he warmly advocated 
their institution in numerous pamphlets; arid as a result of his 
labours the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, of which Levi was 
made secretary, was founded in 1849. In 1850 Levi published 
his Commercial Law of the World, being an exhaustive and com- 
parative treatise upon the laws and codes of mercantile countries. 
Appointed in 1852 to the chair of commercial law in King’s 
College, London, he proved himself a highly competent and 
popular instructor, and: his evening classes were a most successful 
innovation. He was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1859, 
and received from the university of Tubingen the degree of 
doctor of political "science. His chief work— History of British 
Commerce and of the Economic Progress of the British Nation , 
1763-1870, is perhaps a rather too partisan account of British 
economic development, being a eulogy upon the blessings of 
Free Trade, but its value as a work of reference cannot be 
gainsaid. Among his other works are: Work and Pay; Wages 
and Earnings of the Working Classes; International Law; with 
Materials for a Code. He died on the 7th of May 1888. : 
k LEVIATHAN * the Hebrew name ( livydthan ) , occurring, in the 
poetical hooks of the Bible, of a gigantic animal, apparently 
the sea or ; water equivalent of behemoth (q.v.), the king of< the 
animals of 1 the dry land. In Job xli. 15 it would seem to repre- 
sent. t he i crocodile, in Isaiah xxviiiiitls a crooked and piercing 
serpent, the dragon df the sea; of. Psalms civ. 26. The etymology 
of The word is uncertain, but it has been taken to be Connected 
with a rapt meaning “ to twist.” • Apart from' Its scriptural 
usage,, the word is applied to any gigantic marine animal such 
as the' whale, and hence, figuratively, of very large ships, and 
also 1 of persons of outstanding strength, power, wealth or influence. 
Hobbes adopted the riariie. as the title of his principal work, 
applying it to “ the multitude so united in one person . . . called 
a commonwealth . . . 1 This is the generation of that Leviathan; 
or rather . . . of that mortal God, to which we owe under the 
immprtal God*, our peace and defence . if 

LEVIRATE (Lat. levir, a husband’s brother) , . a custom, 
sometimes even a law; compelling a dead mail’s brother to 
paarry his. widow- It seems to have been widespread in prifnitive 
times, and ,is commqp tprday v Of the origin and .primitive 
purpose of thelevirate • marriage various explanations have been 
put forward ••• ' : - 'V . ;>• . - ..psv 
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1. It has-bden urged that the oustonki was primarily based On 

the law of inheritance; a wife, regarded as a chattel, being 
inherited' like other possessions. The social advantage of pro- 
viding one who should maintain the widow doubtless aided the 
Spread of the custom* The abandonment of a Woman and her 
children in the nomadic stage of civilization would be equiva- 
lent to death for them; hence with some peoples the levitate 
became a duty rathef than a right. Among the Thlinkets, 
for example, when a man dies, his brother or his sister’s son 
must marry the widow, a failure in this duty Occasioning 
feuds; The Obligation on a mari to provide for his sister-in-law 
is analogous t6 other duties devolving on kinsfolk, such as the 
Vendetta;’ r; ' ■' * 

2. J; F. McLennan, however, would assume the levitate to be 
a relic of polyandry; and in his argument lays much stress on the 
fact that it is the dead man’s brother who inherits the widow. 
But among many races who follow the custom, such as the 
Fijians, Samoans, Papuans of NeW Guinea, the Caroline Islanders, 
and some tribes' iri thelnterior of Western Equatorial Africa, the 
rule : of inheritance is to the brother first. Thus among thri 
San tals, “ when the elder brother dies, the next younger inherits 
the widow, Children arid all the property.” Further, there is 
no known race, where it is permitted to a son to marry his own 
mother. Inheriting a woman iri primitive societies would be 
always tantamount to rriafrying her, and, apart from any special 
laWs of : inheritance, ’ it would be natural for the brother to take 
oVer the Widow. Iri polygamous Countries where a man leaves 
many Widows the Son Would have a right of ownership over 
these, and could dispose' of them or keep them as he pleased, his 
own mother alone excepted. Thus among the Bakalai, an 
African tribe, widows iriay marry the son of their dead husband, 
or in default of a soil, can live with the brother. The Negroes 
of Benin arid the Gabun and the Kaffirs of Natal have similar 
customs. Iri New Caledonia every man, married or single,: 
must immediately marry his brother’s widow. In Polynesia the 
levitate : hast the force j Of law, and it is common throughout 
America Arid' Asia. ! 

: 3. Another explanation of the custom has been sought in a 
semi-religioUs motive which has had; extraordiriary influence in 
countries Whete to die without issue is regarded as a terrible 
calamity. 'The fear of this catastrophe Would readily arise 
among people who did not believe in personal immortality, and 
to whom the* extinction of their line would be tantamount to 
annihilation. Or ‘ it is easily conceivable as a natural result of 
ancestor- Worship, under which failure of offspring entailed 
deprivation Of Cherished rites and service. 1 Thus it is only when 
the dead ’ man has no offspring that the Jewish; Hindu and 
Malagasy laWs prescribe that the brother shall “ raise up seed ” 
to him. In this sense the levirate forms part of the Deuteronomic 
Code, under Which, however, the obligation is restricted tO the 
brother who ■“ dWelleth together ” (i.e. on the family estate) 
with the dead ifian, and the first child only of the levirate 
marriage is regarded as that of the dead man. That the eUstdiri 
Was Obsolescent seems’ proved 'by the;' enjoining of ceremony on 
ariy brother Who wished to' evade the duty, though he had to 
submit tO 'an irisUlt from his sister-inlaw, who dfaWs off his 
sandal arid spits in his face; ’ The biblical story of 1 Ruth ex- 
emplifife the custom, though with further modifications (see 
RutiT, Book of). Finally the custom is forbidden in Leviticus, 
though in New Testament times the levirate law was still observed 
by some Jews; - The ceremony ordained by Deuteronomy is still 
observed among the orthodox. Ariiong the Hindus the ; levir did 
not take hiS brother’s widow as wife, but he had intercourse with 
her. Thid practice Was called hiyoga. ■ : J • : 

1 Yet ; another suggested origin of the levirate is Agrarian, 
the motive being to keep together Under the levirate husband the 

J, An expression of,' this idea is quoted from the Mahabharata 
(Muir’s traits. )V by Max' M tiller (Gifford Lectures), Anthropological 
Religion, p.< 31^-- i : ^ j e , . = . j • . • : : 

: 1 Tr.-v “ That stage 'completed, seek a wife 
,,„ f , j And gain tiie fruit of Wedded life, 

' A ra^e pf sons, by rites to seai^ 

Wheri thou Art aorie, thy spirit’s weal.” 
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property which- would otherwise hUve been divided amorig all the 
brothers or- next of kin. • : i: : 

See; J. F., McLennan, Studies in Ancient History ' (London, 1886) 
and j 1 , The Leyirate and Polyandry," in The Fortnightly Review , n>s. 
vol. xxi. (1877); C. N. Starcke, The Primitive, Family in its, Origin 
and. Development (London, 1889) ; Edward Westermarck, History 
of Human Marriage (London, 1894), pp. 510-514, where ate valuable 
notes containing references to numerous books Of travel ; H. Spencer, 
Principles of Sociology, ii. 649; A. H. Post, Einleitung in das 
Stud . d. Ethnolog. Jurisprud . (1886). 

LfiVIS (formerly Pointe Levi), the chief town of Levis county, 
Quebec, Canada, situated on the precipitous south bank of the 
St Lawrence, opposite Quebec city. Pop. (1901) 7783. It is 
on the Intercolonial railway, and is the eastern terminus of the 
Grand Trunk and Quebec Central railways. It contains the 
Lome dock, a Dominion government graving dock, 445 ft. long, 
100 ft. wide, with a depth on the sill of a 6 \ and 20I ft. at high 
water, spring and neap tides respectively. : It is an important 
ceptre of the river trade, and is connected by steam ferries 
with the city of Quebec. It is named after the marechal due 
de L6vis, the last commander of the French troops in Canada. 

, LEVITES, or sons of Levi (son of Jacob by Leah), a sacred 
caste in ancient Israel, the guardians of the temple service at 
Jerusalem. 1 

, 1. Place in Ritual.— In the developed hierarchical system the 
ministers of the sanctuary are divided into distinct grades. 
All are “ Levites ”, by descent, and are thus correlated in the 
genealogical and other lists, but the true priesthood is confined 
to the sons of Aaron, while the mass of the Levites are subordinate 
servants who are not entitled to approach the altar or to perform 
any strictly priestly function. All access to the Deity is restricted 
to. the one priesthood and to the one sanctuary at Jerusalem; 
the worshipping subject is the nation of Israel as a unity, and the 
function of worship is discharged on its behalf by divinely chosen 
priests. The ordinary individual may not intrude under penalty 
of death; only those of Levitical origin may perform service, 
and; they are essentially the servants and hereditary serfs of the 
Aaronite priests (see Num. xviii.). But such a scheme finds no 
place in the monarchy; it presupposes a hierocracy ; under which 
the priesthood increased its rights by claiming the privileges 
which past kings had enjoyed; it is the outcome of a complicated 
development in Old Testament religion in the light of which it is 
to be followed (see Hebrew Religion). 

First (a) , in the earlier biblical writings which describe the state 
of affairs under the Hebrew monarchy there is not this funda- 
mental distinction among the Levites, and, although a list of 
Aaronite high-priests is preserved in a late source, internal 
details and the evidence of the historical books render its value 
extremely doubtful (1 Chron. vi. 3-15, 49-53)- In Jerusalem 
itself the subordinate officers of the temple were not members 
of a holy gild, but of the royal body-guard, or bond-slaves who 
had access to the sacred courts, and might even be uncjrcumcised 
foreigners (Josh. ix. ,27; 1 Kings xiv. 28; 2 Kings xi.; cf. Zeph. 
i. 8 seq. ; Zech. xiv. 21). Moreover, ordinary individuals might 
serve as priests (1 Sam. ii. 11, 18, vii. 1; see 2 Sam. viii. 18, 
deliberately altered in i Chron. xviii. 17); however, every Levite 
was a priest, or at least qualified to become one (Deut. x. 8, 
xviii. 7; Judges xvii. 5-13)) and when the author of 1 Kings xii. 31, 
wishes to represent Jeroboam’s priests as illegitimate, he does 
npt say that they were not Aaronites, but that they were not of 
the sons of Levi. 

; The next , stage (b) is connected with the suppression of the 
local high-places or minor shrines in favour of a central sanctuary. 
This involved, the suppression of the Levitical priests in the 
country (cf. perhaps the allusion in Deut. xxi. 5) ; and the present 
book of Deuteronomy, in promulgating the reform, represents 
the Levites as poor scattered “ sojourners ”, and recommends 
them to the charity of the people (Deut. xii. 12, 18 seq., xiv, 27, 
29, .xvi. i i, 14, xxvi. 11 sqq.). However, they are permitted to 
congregate at “ the place which Yahweh shall choose,” where 
they may perform the usual priestly duties together with their 
brethren who “stand there before Yahweh,” and they are 
1 For the derivation of “ Levi ” see below § 4 end. 


allowed their/ share of tM- offerings (Deut, xviii, 6-8). 2 The 
Deuteronomic history of the monarchy actually ascribes to the 
Judaean king Josiah (621 B.e.) the suppression of the high-places, 
and states that the local priests were brought to Jerusalem arid 
received support, but did not minister at the altar (2 Kings 
xxiii. 9). Finally, a scheme of ritual for the second temple raises 
this exclusion to the rank of a principle. The Levites who had 
been idolatrous are punished by exclusion from the proper 
priestly work, and take the subordinate offices which the un- 
circumcised and polluted foreigners had formerly filled, while the 
sons of Zadok, who had remained faithful, are henceforth the 
legitimate priests, the only descendants of Levi who are allowed 
to minister unto Yahweh (Ezek. xliv. 6-15, cf. xl. 46, xliii. 19, 
xlviii. 11). “ A threefold cord is not quickly broken,” and these 
three independent witnesses agree in describing a significant 
innovation which ends with the supremacy of the Zadokites of 
Jerusalem over their brethren. 

In the last stage (c) the exclusion of the ordinary Levites from 
all share in the priesthood of the sons of Aaron is looked upon as 
a matter of course, dating from the institution of priestly worship 
by Moses. The two classes are supposed to have been founded 
separately (Exod. xxviii., cf. xxix. 9; Num. iii. 6-10), and so far 
from any degradation being attached to the rank and file of the 
Levites, their position is naturally an honourable one compared 
with that of the mass of non-Levitical worshippers (see Num. 
i. 50-53), and they are taken by Yahweh as a surrogate 
for the male first-born of Israel (iii. 11-13). They are inferior 
only to the Aaronites to whom they are “ joined ” (xviii. 2, a play 
on the name Levi) as assistants. Various adjustments and 
modifications still continue, and a number of scattered details 
may indicate that internal rivalries made themselves felt. But 
the different steps can hardly be recovered clearly, although the 
fact that the priesthood was extended beyond the Zadokites to 
families of the dispossessed priests points to some compromise 
(1 Chron. xxiv.). Further, it is subsequently found that certain 
classes of temple servants, the singers and porters, who had once 
been outside the Levitical gilds, became absorbed as the terrn 
“ Levite ” was widened, and this change is formally expressed by 
the genealogies which ascribe to Levi, the common “ ancestor ” 
of them all, the singers and even certain families whose heathenish 
and foreign names show that they were once merely servants 
of the temple. 3 

2. Significance of the Development.— Although the legal basis 
for the final stage is found in the legislation of the time of Moses 
(latter part of the second millennium b .c.) , it is in reality scarcely 
earlier than the 5th century b.c., and the Jewish theory finds 
analogies when developments of the Levitical service are referred 
to David (1 Chron. xv. seq., xxiii. sqq.), Hezekiah (2 Chron. xxix.) 
and Josiah (xxxv.)— contrast the history in the earlier books of 
Samuel and Kings— -or when the still later book of Jubilees 
(xxxii.) places the rise of the Levitical priesthood in the patriarchal 
period. The traditional theory of the Mosaic origin of the 
elaborate Levitical legislation cannot be maintained save by 
the most arbitrary and inconsequential treatment of the evidence 
and by an entire indifference to the historical spirit; and, 
although numerous points of detail still remain very obscure, the 
three leading stages in the Levitical institutions are now recog- 
nized by nearly all independent scholars. These stages with a 
number of concomitant features confirm the literary hypothesis 
that biblical history is in the main due to two leading recensions, 
the Deuteronomic and the Priestly (cf. [f>] and [c] above), which 
have incorporated older sources. 4 If the hierarchical system as 

2 The words “ beside that which cometh of the sale of his patri- 
mony ’■ . (lit. “ his sellings according to the fathers ”)., are obscure; 
they seem to imply some additional source of income which the Levite 
enjoys at the central sanctuary. 

3 For the nUhinim (“ given ”) and “ children of the slaves of 

Solomon ” (whose hereditary service would give them a pre-eminence 
over the temple slaves), see art. Nethinim, and Benzinger, Ency. 
Bib. cols., 3397 sqq. : . # . : L . 

4 In defence of the traditional view, see S. I. Curtiss, The Levitical 
Priests (1877), with which his later attitude* should be contrasted 
(see Primitive Semitic Religion To-day, pp. 14, 50, 133 seq;, 171, 238 
sqq., 241 sqq.); W* L. Baxter, Sanctuary and Sacrifice { .1895)? 
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it existed in the posLexilic age was teally the work of Moses, 
it isjinexpiidable that all trace of it was so completely lost that 
the degradation of the non-Zadokites in Ezekiel was a new 
feature, and a punishment, whereas in the Mosaic law the 
ordinary Levites, on the traditional view, was already forbidden 
priestly rights under penalty of death. There is in fact no clear 
evidence of the existence of a distinction between priests and 
Levites in any Hebrew writing demonstrably earlier than the 
Deuteronomic stage, although, even as the Pentateuch contains 
ordinances which have been carried back by means of a “ legal 
convention ” to the days of Moses, writers have occasionally 
altered earlier records of the history to agree with later 
standpoints. 1 

No argument in support of the traditional theory can be drawn 
from the account of Korah’s revolt (Num. xvi. sqq., see § 3) or from 
the Levitical cities (Num. xxxv. ; Josh. xxi.). Some of the latter 
were* either not conquered by the Israelites until long after the in- 
vasion, or, if conquered, were hot held by Levites ; and names are 
wanting of places in which priests ate actually known to have; lived. 
Certainly the names are largely identical with ancient holy cities, 
which, however, are holy because they possessed noted shrines, 
not because the inhabitants were members of a holy tribe. Gezer 
and Taanach, for example, are said to have remained in the hands of 
Canaanites (Judges i. 27, 29; cf. 1 Kings ix. 16), and recent excavation 
ha$ shown how far the cultus of these cities was removed from Mosaic 
religion and ritual and how long the grosser elements persisted. 2 
On the other hand, the sanctuaries obviously had always their local 
ministers, all of whom in time could be called Levitical, and it is 
only in this sense, not in that of the late priestly legislation, that a 
place like Shechem could ever have been included. Further, instead 
of holding cities and pasture-grounds, the Levites are sometimes 
described as scattered and divided (Gen. xlix. 7; Deut. xviii. 6), 
and though they may naturally^ possess property as private indi- 
viduals, they alone of all the tribes of Israel possess no tribal in- 
heritance (Num. xviii. 23, xxvi. 62 ; Oeut. x. 9 ; Josh. xiv. 3). This 
fluctuation finds a parallel in the age at which the Levites were to 
serve; for neither has any reasonable explanation been found on 
the traditional view. Num. iv. 3 fixes the age at thirty, although 
in b 3 it has been reduced to twenty ; but in 1 Chron. xxiii; 3, 
David is said to have numbered them from the higher limit, whereas; 
in vv. 24, 27 the lower figure is given on the authority of u the last 
Words (dr acts) of David;” In Num. viii. 23-26, the age is given 
as twenty-five, but twenty became usual and recurs in Ezra iii. 8 
and 2 Chron. xxxi. 17. There are, however, independent grounds 
foj[ believing that, I Chron. xxiii. 24, 27, 2. Chron. xxxi. 17 belong to 
later insertions and that Ezr. iii. 8 is relatively late. 

When, in accordance with the usual: methods of Hebrew 
genealogical history, the Levites are defined as the descendants 
of Levi, the third son of Jacob by Leah (Gen. xxix. 34), a literal 
interpretation is unnecessary, and the only narrative wherein 
Levi appears as a person evidently delineates under the form 
of personification events in the history of the Levites (Gen. 
xxxiv.). 3 They take, their place in Israel as the tribe set apart 
for: sacred duties, and without entering into the large question 
how far the tribal schemes , can be used for the earlier history 

A. van Hoonacker, Le Sacerdoce Uvitique (1899); and J. Off , 
Problem of the 0 . T. (1905). These and other apologetic writings 
have so Jar failed to produce any adequate alternative hypothesis, 
and while they argue for the traditional theory, later revision 
not being excluded, the modern critical view accepts late dates for 
the literary sources in their present form, and explicitly recogritzes the 
presence of much that is ancient. Note the curious old tradition that 
Esra wrote out the law which had been burnt (2 Esdr. xiv. 
21, sqq,). . 

1 F6r example, in 1 Icings viii. 4, there are many indications that 
the context has undergone considerable editing at a fairly late date. 
The Septuagint translators did not read the clause which speaks of 
“ priests and Levites,” and 2 Chron. v. 5 reads “ the Levite priests,” 
the phrase characteristic of the Deuteronomic identification of 

E riestly and Levitical ministry. 1 Sam. vi. 15, too, brings in the 
eyites, but the verse breaks the connexion between 14 and 16. 
For the present disorder in the text of 2 Sam. xv. 24, see the comt 
mentaries. 

2 See Father H. Vincent, O.P., Canaan d'apres V exploration 
tkente (1907), pp. 151, 200 sqq., 463 sq. 

3 So Gen. xxxiv. 7, Hamor has wrought folly “ in Israel ” (cf. Judges 
xx. 6 and often), and in v. 30 “ Jacob ” is not a personal but a collec- 
tive idea, for he says, “ I am a few men,” and. the capture and 
destruction of a considerable city is in the nature of things the work 
of more than two individuals. In the allusion to Levi and Simeon 
in Gen. xlix. the two are spoken of as “ brothers ” with a communal 
assembly. See, for other examples of personification, Genealogy; 
Biblical, 


of Israel, it may be observed that no adequate interpfetation 
has yet been found of the 'ethnological traditions of Levi and 
other sons of Leah in their historical relation to one another or to 
the other tribes. However intelligible may be the notion of a 
tribe reserved for priestly service, the fact that it does not apply 
to early biblical history is apparent from the heterogeneous 
details of the Levitical divisions; The incorporation of singers 
and porters is indeed a late process, but it is typical of . the 
tendency to co-ordinate all the religious .classes (see Genealogy : 
Biblical ). The genealogies in their complete form pay little: 
heed to Moses, although Aaron and Moses could typify the 
priesthood and Other Levites generally (i Chron. xxiii. .14).. 
Certain priesthoods in the first stage (§ 1 [a]) claimed descend 
from these prototypes, and it is interesting to observe (1) the; 
growing importance ! of Aaron in the later sources of “ the- 
Exodus / [ add (2) the relation between Mosheh (Moses) and his 
two sons Gershom and Eliezer, on the one side, and the Levitical 
names Mushi (i.e, the Mosaite), Gershon and the AaronitOi 
priest Eleazar, on the other. There are links, also, which Unite: 
Moses with Kenite, Rechabite, Calebite and Edomite families, 
and the Levitical names themselves are equally connected with, 
the southern tribes of Judah and Simeon and with the Edomites. 4 
It ; is to be inferred, therefore, that some relationship subsisted/ 
or was thought to, subsist , among (1) the Levites, (2) clans actually ! 
lpdated in the south of Palestine, and (3) families whose names 
and traditions point to a southern origin. The exact meaning 
of these features is not clear, but if it be remembered (a) that the 
Levites of post-exilic literature represent only the result of a long’ 
and intricate development, (b) that the name “ Levite/’ in the; 
later stages at least, was extended to include all priestly servants,/ 
and (c) that the priesthoods, in tending to become hereditary, 
included priests who were Levites by adoption and not, by 
descent, it will be recogpized that the examination of the evidence 
fpr the earlier stages cannot confine itself to those narratives, 
where the specific term alone occurs. 

3 , The Traditions Of ihe Levites . — In the “ Blessing of Moses 
i (Deut. xxxiii. 8-ii), Levi Is a collective name for the priesthood./ 
probably that of (north) Israel. He is the guardian of the sacred 
oracles, knowing no kin, and enjoying his privileges for proofs 
of fidelity at Massah and Meribah. That these places (in the 
district of Kadesh) were traditionally associated with the origin 
pf the Levites is suggested by various Levitical stories, although 
it is in a narrative now in a context pointing to Horeb or Sinai 
that the Levites are Israelites who for some cause (now , lost) 
severed themselves from their people and took up a stand 
on behalf of Yahweh (Exod. xxxii.). Other evidence allows 
us; to link together the Kenites, Calebite? and Danites in a 
tradition of Some movement into Palestine, evidently quite 
distinct from the great invasion of Israelite tribes which pre- 
dominates in the existing records. The priesthood of Dan 
certainly traced its origin to Moses (Judges xvii. 9, xviii. 30) ; that 
of Shiloh claimed an equally high ancestry (1 Sam. ii. 27 seq.). 5 
Some tradition of a widespread . movement appears to ; be 
ascribed to the age of Jehu, whose accession, promoted by the, 
prophet Elisha, marks the end of the conflict between Yahweh 
and Baal. To a Rechabite (the clan is allied to the Kenites) : 
is definitely ascribed a hand in Jehu’s sanguinary measures,,; 
and, though little is told of the obviously momentous events, one 
writer clearly alludes to a bloody period when; reforms i were to 
be effected by the sword (1 Kings, xix. 17). Similarly the story 
of the original . selection of the Levites in the wilderness men- 
tions an uncompromising massacre of idolaters. Consequently, 
it is very noteworthy that popular tradition preserves the 
recollection Of some attack by the “ brothers ’’ Levi and Simeon 

4 See E. Meyer, Israeliten u, ihre Nachbarstdmme , pp. 299 sqqi 
(passim) ; S. A. Cook, Ency. Bib, col: 1665 seq. ; Crit, Notes on O.T, 
History , pp. 84 sqq., 122-125. 

6 The second element of the name Abiathar is connected with 
Jether or Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses, and even Ichabod 
(1 Sam. ivi 21) seems to be an intentional reshaping of Jochebed, 
which is elsewhere the name of the mother of Moses. Phinehas, 
Eli’s son, becomes in later writings the name of a prominent Aaronite 
priest ip the day? of the exodus from Egypt. ; 
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upon the famous holy city ; of Shechemu to avenge their 
“sister ”< Dinah (Gen. xxxiv.), and that >a‘ detailed <narrative 
tells of the bloodthirsty though pious- Danites who sacked an 
Ephraimite shrine on their journey ) to a i ;new homei ( Judges: 
xVii. sq.). >' •' i v,\ r-. -v.i : 

The older records utilized by the Deuteronomid and later compilers' 
indicate some common tradition which, hap fpund expression in these 
varying forms. Different religious standpoints are represented; in 
the biblical writings, and it is now important to observe that .the 
prophecies of Hosea unmistakably show axiothet attitude to : the 
Israelite priesthood. The condemnation of Jehu’s bloodshed (Hos. 
L.4) gives another view of events in which; both , Elijah and Elisha 
were concerned, and the change is more vividly .realized when it is 
fpund that even to Moses and Aaron, the traditional founders of 
Israelite religion and ritual, is ascribed an offence 1 whereby they 
incurred Yahweh’s Wrath (Num. xx. 12, 24, xxviL 14; Deut. ix. 20, 
xxxii. 51). The sanctuaries of Shiloh /and . Dan lasted until the 
deportation of Israel (Judges xviii. 30 seq.), ; apd some of their history, 
is still preserved in the account of the. late premonarchical age 
(1 2 th-i 1 th centuries B.C.). Shiloh’s priestly gjld is condemned for its 
iniquity (1 Sam. iii. 1 1-14) , the sahctu&ry mysteriously disappears, 
and the priests are subsequently found at Nob outside Jerusalem 
(1 Sam., xxi. seq.). All idea, of historical perspective has been lost, 
since the fall of Shiloh was apparently a recent event at the close of 
the 7th century (Jer. vii. 12-15, xxvi. 6-9). But' the tendency to 
ascribe the disasters of northern Israel to the priesthood (see esp. 
Hosea) takes another form when an inserted prophecy revokes the; 
privileges of the ancient and. honourable family., foretells its over- 
throw, and announces the rise of a new;* faithful and everlasting : 
priesthood, at whose hands the dispossessed survivors, reduced to 
poverty, would beg some priestly office to secure a livelihood (1 Sam. 
ii. 27-36). The sequel to. this pha.se is placed in the reign of Solomon, 
when David’s old priest Abiathar, sole survivor of the priests of; 
Shiloh, is expelled to Anathoth (near Jerusalem), and Zadok. becomes 
the first chief priest contemporary, with the foundation of the 'first. 
temple (1 Kings ii. 27, 35). These situations cannot be severed from 
what is known elsewhere of the Deuteronomic; teaching, of the reform 
ascribed to Josiah, or of the principle inculpated by Ezekiel, (see 
§ 1 [$]). The late specific tendency in favour of Jerusalem agrees 
with the Deuteronomic editor of Kings who condemns the sanctuaries 
of Dan and Bethel for calf-worship (1 Kings xii.- 28-31), and doCsnot 
acknowledge the northern priesthood to b£ Levitical Ji Kings :xib 31,/ 
note the. interpretation in 2 Chron. xi. 14, xiii. 9)., It is from a similar 
standpoint that Aaron is condemned for the manufacture of the 
golden calf, and a compiler (not the original writer) finds its sequel 
m the election of the faithful Levites. 1 : .1. . , . 

In the third great stage there is another Change in the tone. 
The present (priestly) recension of Geh. xxxiv. has practically 
justified Levi and Simeon from ' its standpoint of opposition to 
interniarriage, and in spite of JaCOb^S curse (Gen. xlix. 5-7) 
later traditions continue to extol the slaughter of the Shechemites 
as a pious duty. Post-exilic revision has also hopelessly obscured 
the offence of Moses and Aaron, although there was already a 
tendency to place the blame upon the people (Deut. i. 37, iii: 26, 
iv. 21). ' When two-thirds of the priestly families are said to be 
Zadokites and one-third are of the families of Abiathar, some 
reconciliation, some adjustment of rivalries, is to be recognized 
(i Chron. xxiv.). Again, in the composite story of Rorah’s 
revolt, one version reflects a contest between Ahronites and the 
other Levites who. claimed the priesthood (NuM. xvi. 8-1 1 , 36-40) , 
while another shows the supremacy of the Levites as a caste either 
over the rest of the people (? cf. the prayer, Deut. xxxiii. li), 
or, since the latter are under the leadership of Korah, later the 
eponym of a gild of singers, perhaps over the more subordinate 
ministers who once formed a separate class. 2 In the composite 
work Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah (dating after the post-exilic’ 
Levitical legislation) 1 ' a peculiar interest is taken in ' the Levites, 
more particularly in the singers, 'arid certain passages even reveal 

1 With this development in Israelite religion, Observe that’ Judaean 

cult included the worship of a brazen serpent, the institution of 
which was ascribed to- Moses, and that,; according to/ the compiler of 
Kings, Hezekiah ; was the first to , destroy it when he , suppressed 
idolatrous worship in Judah ( 2 Kings xviii. 4). It may be added that 
the faithful JCenites (found in N. Palestine, Judges: iv^ 11) appear in 
another light when threatened with captivity by Asshur (Num. xxiv. 
22; cf. fall of Dan and Shiloh), and if their eponym. is Cain (<?.?/.), 
the story of Cain, and Abel serves, amid a variety of purposes, to 
condemn the murder of the settled agriculturist by the nomad, but 
curiously allows that, any retaliation upon- Cain shall b.e avenged 
(see below, note 5). ... ;i) . .,,1. 

2 The name * Korah itself is elsewhere Edomite (Gen. < xxxvi. 5, 
14, 18) and Calebite (1 Chron. ii. 43). i See Emy.Bih. ), sd. • 


some Jnimus; against the Aaronites (i'Chrom xxix. 34; x&x. 3)1 • 
A Levite probably had a hand in The work, and this, iwith 
the evidence -for the Levitical Psalms (see Psalms); gives the 
caste 4n< interesting, place in the study of the transmission of 
the biblical records. 3 But the history of the Levites in the early 
post-exilic stage and onwards is a separate problem, and the work: 
of criticism has not advanced sufficiently for a proper- estimate* 
of the various ; .vicissitudes. However) the feeling which was? 
aroused among the priests when some centuries later the singers 
obtained from Agrippa the privilege of wearing the priestly linen? 
dress - (Josephus, A nt. xx. 9. 6), at least enables one to appreciate 
. more vividly the scantier hints of internal jealousies during the 
preceding years. 4 : 

4. Summary. From the inevitable conclusion that there are 
three stages in the written sources for the Levitical institutions, 
the next step is the correlation of allied traditions on the basis 
of the genealogical evidence. But the problem of fitting these- 
into the history of Israel still remains The assumption that 
the earlier sources for the pre-moftarchical History, as incorporated' 
by late compilers, are necessarily trustworthy confuses the inquiry 
(on Gen. xxxiv., see Simeon), and even the probability of a 
reforming spirit in Jehu’s age depends upon the internal criticism 
of the related records (see Jews, §§ 11-14). The view that the 
Levites came from the sou tfi may be combined with the con- 
viction that there Yahweh had his seat (cf. Deut. xxxiii. 2; 
Judges v. 4; Hab. iii. 3), but the latter is only one view, and the- 
traditions of the patriarchs point to another belief (cf. also 
Gen. iv. 26). The two are reconciled when the God of the 
patriarchs reveals His name for . the first time unto Moses (Exod, 
iii. 15, vi. 3). With these variations is involved the problem of 
the 'early history of the, Israelites. 5 Moreover, the real Judaean 
tendency which associates tho fall of Eli’s priesthood at Shiloh 
with the rise, of the Zadokites involves the literary problems of; 
Deuteronomy) a composite work whose age is not certainly 
known, and of the twofold Deuteronomic redaction elsewhere, 

! one phase of which is more distinctly Judaean and anti-Samaritan. 
Ther.e : are; vicissitudes and varying standpoints which point to a 
complicated literary history and require some historical back-, 
ground, and, apart, from actual changes in the history of the 
Levites, some allBfaance must be made for the real character 
of the circles where the diverse records originated or through 
which they passed. The’ key must be sought - in the exilic 
and post-exilic age where, unfortunately, direct and • decisive 
evidence is lacking. It- is clear that the Zadokite priests were : 
rendered legitimate- by finding a place for their ancestor in the 
Levitical genealogies*— through Phinehas (cf. Num. xxv. 12 seq.), ! 
■ and Aaron—there was a feeling that a legitimate priest must 
be an Aaronite, but the historical reason for this is Uncertain 
(see R. Hv Kennett, JoUrn ;• Theolog. Stud., 1905, pp. f6i sqq.). 
Hence, it is impossible at present to trace the earlier steps which 
led to the grand hierarchy of post-exilic Judaism. Even the 
name Levite itself is of uncertain origin. Though popularly 
connected with lavdh, “ be joined; attached, ” an ethnic from 
Leah has found some favour; the Assyrian Itu “powerful, 
wise,” has also been suggested. The term has been more 
plausibly identified with l-v~ (fem. the name given in' Old 

Arabian inscriptions (e.g. at al-'Ola, south-east of Elath) to the 
priests and priestesses of the Arabian god Vadd (so especially 
! Hommel, Anc. Heb. Trad., pp.: 278 seq.). The date of the evidence; 

; however, has not been fixed with .unanimity, and this very 

: 3 The musical service of the temple has no place in * the 

Pentateuch, but was considerably developed under the second temple 
and attracted the special attention of Greek observers (Theophrastus, 
apud Porphyry, de Abstin. ii. 26); see on this subject, R. Kittel’s 
Handkommentar on Chronicles, pp. 90 sqq* 

4 Even the tithes enjoyed by the Levites (Num. xviii. 21 seq.) 
were finally transferred to the priests (so in the Talmud see Yeba- 
moth } fob: 86a, Carpzov, App. ad Godw. p. 624; Hottinger,iD^ Dec . 
vi. 8, ix. 17) i ^ : 

For. isome suggestive remarks on the relation between nomadism 
and the - Levites; and- their influence upon Israelite religion and 
literary tradition, see E. MeyCr, Die I sraeliten u. ihre Nachbarstdmme 
(1906), pp. ,82-89, 138; on the problems of early Israelite history, see 
Simeon (end), Jews, §§ 5, 8, and Palestine, History. 
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attractive! ;;&nd \ suggestive : view requires confirmation and 
independent support. ; .i - ; : ; 

* Authorities.^— For the argument in § i see Wellhausen, Brolego* 
m$m, pp. T21-15T ; -W. R. Smith, 0/d Test, in Jew.Qhmch (ended., 
Xudex, sy . “ LevitesTT^ Hexateuch, §§ 3 n., 16; 11, pp. 

263 sqq. ; 15 n. 15 (more technical) ; also the larger commentaries 
oil ! ExodusJ-Ji oshua and : the ordinary critical works on Old Testa- 
ment literature. . In § 1 arid part of § 2 use has been freely made of 
W. R. $.mitfi’S; article, “ Levitts ’ ’ in the 9th edition of the Ency. 
Brit., (see, the revision by A. Bertholet, Epcy.. Bib., col. 2770 sqq.). 
For the ^history of the Levites in the post-exilic and later ages, 
see 5 the commentaries on Numbers (by G. B . Gray) arid Chronicles 
(E.. L. Curtis), and especially II. Vogelstein, Der Kampf zwisdhen 
Priestern u. Leviten seii den . Tcigen Ezechiel.Si . with Kuenen’s review 
in his Gesammelte Abhandlungen (ed. K. Budde, 1894). See further 
Pries T i Gu! • (S. A. C.) 

l^LEVITlCUS^/in tht; Bible, the third book of the Pentateueh. 
The :hame is derived; fropi that of the Septuagiht version (to), 
\ev{t]unK 6 v, (sc. fkp\Lov ) , though the English form is due to the 
Latin rendering; Leviticus' (sc. liber). By the Jews the book is 
called Wdyyikm ( tn T i?n) from the first word of the Hebrew ‘text* 
but it 4s also referred to' (in the Talmud and Massorah) as Tdrath 
kahanitfi (ounjj nnin, law of; the priests) , • Sepher kohdnim . ("d 
book of the - priests), • and ^SBpker borbdnim nsp, book of 

offerings) . : 5 As a descriptive title JLeviticus, * ‘ the LeyitiCal 
book,” is not inappropriate to tfi$i contents of the book, which 
exhibits an > elaborate system of sacrificial worship. ' in this 
connexion, however; the term “ Levitical ** is used in a perfectly 
general ^erise, since there is no reference in the; book itself to the 
Levites themselves. ; - 1 . .• ; .« 

The book of Leviticus presents a marked contrast to, the two 
preceding books of the Hexateuch in that it is derived from one 
dbeuirient only, viz, the Priestly Code. (P) , and contains no. trace 
of; The; other documents from whigh ; the Hexateuch has. been 
compiled. -Hence the dominant interest is a prieStly one, while 
the contents are almost entirely legislative as opposed 1 to historic 
cal. Blit though the bo.bk as a, 'Whole , is‘ assigned to ;a: single 
document, its contents , are by , no means homogenequs : t in fact> 
the critical problem presented by the legislative portions of; 
Levitifcus, though more limited in Scope, is very similar to that 
of the other books of the Hexateuch. Here, too, the occurrence 
of repetitions and divergencies, the variations of, standpoint and 
practice, : and, at times/ The linguistic peculiarities point no less 
clearly to diversity of origin. . ■ n - 

: ThO ; historical narrative with which P connects hi’S account 
of the sacred institutions of, Israel is reduced in Leviticus to a 
minimum, and -presents no special features. The consecration 
of Aaron and his sons (viii. ix.) resumes the narrative of Exod. 
xl., and this is followed by a brief notice of the death of Nadab ; 
and Abihu (x. 1-5) , and later by an account of the death of t}ie, 
blasphemer (xxiv. 10 f.). Apart from these incidents, which, 
in accordance with the practice of P, are utilized for the purpose 
of introducing fresh legislation, the book consists of threC main 
groups or collections of ritual Taws; (.*). chaps. T-vii., laws .of 
sacrifice; (2) chaps, xi-xv., laws ,■ of purification, with: ran ap- 
pendix (xvi.) on the Day of Atonement'; (.3) ;chaps. XviiGxxvi;,' 
the Law of ' Holiness, with an appendix (xxVii.) ‘ on vows and 
tithes. In, part these laws appear To, be older than t\ but when 
examined in detail the various collections- show unmist aka bly 
that they 1 have undergone more than one process of redaction 
before they assumed the form in which They are now presented . 
The scope of the present article does pot permit of ap , elaborate 
analysis of the different- sections,, but the evidence adduced will, 
it is hoped,; afford sufficient proof of the truth; of this statement. 

A.' The' Laws of Sacrifice. ~—Chia.ps. i.-vii. 1 This group; of laws 
clearly formed, no part of the original, naftative of P since ,it 
interrupts the connexion of chap, viih with Exod. xll. For cfiap, 
viii. describes how Moses carried out the command of Exod. xL 
12-15 in accordance with the instructions giveiv in Exod. xxixV 
i-3'5, and bears the same relation fo the latter passage’ that 
Exod. xxxv. ff. bears to Exod. xxv. ff. Hence we can only con- | 
elude -that Lev. i.^vir. were added by a later editor. This con- 
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though their original form has been' considerably modified. But 
though these chaptef^ fdffii an ipdependent Collection of laws, and 
were incorporated fis : such in P, a .critical analysis of their con- 
tents shows that they, were not all derived from the same source. 
. The collection falls into two divisions,, (U) i.-vi. 7 (Heb. v. 26), and 
! (6>v i. 8 (Heb. vi. i)rrvii., r the former being addressed to the people 
and the latter toThe priests. The laws Contained in {a) refer to (1) 
burnt-offerings, i.:*, . (2) meal-offerings, ii. ; (3) peace-offerings, Iii.; 
(4) sin-offerings, iv.- (on v. ^ 1-13* see below) ; (5) trespass-offerings, 

v. 14-vi. 7 (Heb. vj 14-26); The Taws iii (6) cover practically the 
same ground— (1) burnt-dfferings, vi.; 8^13 (Heb. :vv: 1-6) ; (2) meal- 
offerings, vi. 14- 18’ (Heb. vv. 7-11 )■; (3) the meal-offering of the priest; 

vi, 19-23 (Heb;' - (^. rin-offeringsj vi.! 24-30 (Heb. m. 17- 

' 23); (5) trespass-offerings, vii. 1-7, together with -certain regulations 
: for the priest’s share of the burnt- and meal-offerings. j(vv^ 8-10) ; 

; (6) peace-dff erings , vii. 1 1-2 1. Then follow the prohibition of eating 
: the! fat or blood (^i\'22-28)v the priest-s share of the peace-offerings 

(w. 29-34), The priest’s anointing-portion (vv . ^ 35, 36) , and the 1 sub- 
; scription (vv. 37 ; ,; 38)* The' second group of laws is thus to a certain 
’ extent supplementary to the first, and was, doubtless, intended as 
such by the 5 editor of 1 chaps. i.-*vii. Originally it can hardly have 
! formed part of the. sarrib collection ; ; for (a) the order is different, 
that of the second grotip being supported by its’ subscription, and 
. (b ) ^ the j laws in' Viv ; 8-vii. dre regulariy introduced by the formula 
, 1 f is . 'the 'law 1 fydrtih) t of; ^ ; • . .” Most probably the second group 

was ekeerpted by the editor of chaps. i.^vii. from another collection 

* for the purpose of supplemehting the laws of i.-v., more especially on 
points connected With;the f uhetions and dues of the officiating priests. 

' • Gldser 'investigation, hOWeVCr , shows that both ! groups of laws 
contain heterogeneous elements and that ’their present form isthe 
result of a long process of development. Thus i. and iii. seem : to 

\ contain genuinely old ehactrnents 1 , though L 14-17 is probably a later 
'addition, sihee there is no reference to birds in the general heading 
: v. 2: Ghap. ii._ f-3; bn the other hand, though it corresponds in form to 
i. and iii., interrupts the close connexidri between those chapters, and 
! should m any case ^tafid after iii. : the use of the second for the third 
: person in the remaining verses points to a different source* As might 
be expected frofriThe nature of the sacrifice with which it deals, iv. 

I (sin-offerings). ' seems tff - belong to a relatively later period of the 
f sacrificial system. Several features confirm this view : (i ) the blood- 
I of 5 ‘the Sin-offering of’ The ‘‘ ahointed^priCst and of the whole 1 cpn- 
!gregp.tion is brought within the veil and sprinkled on the altar of 
; incehse, . (2) the’ sin-offering of the Congregation is a bullock, and 
not, hs elsewhere, ; 5 a goat (ix. 15; Num. xv. 24), (3) the altar of 
iiicefise is clistingiiished from the altar of burnt-offering (as opposed 
to Exod, kxix. ; LCV. viii. ' ix.). Chap. v. 1-13 have usually been 
regarded as an appendix to iv., setting forth (a) a number of typical 
: casCs; f6r which A siii-pfferihg* is' required (i)v. 1 -6) , and (b) certain con- 
i cessions for those whbCfiuld . hot afford the ordinary sin-offering 
; (vv. 7-13). . Blit pi).', 1-6, which are not homogeneous (vv. 2 and 3 
: treating of another question and interrupting 1, 4, 5 f*)', cannot 
be Ascribed to the same author ’ as Ty.: for (i) ,; it presents a different 
; theory of thp- sin-offering (contrast v. t f. with iv. 2), (2) it ignores 
: the fourfold division 6f offerings corresponding to the rank of the 
offender, (3) it fails to observe the distinction between sin- and 
i trespass-off erifig (hr vv. 6 , j; •‘his guilt-offering '§0$#) appears to 
jhavC the sense of a M penalty •’ or“ forfeit;” unless with Baentsch 
I We read ” his oblariOn ” in each * case ; cf. v. 11, iv. : 23 ff. 

: Verses 7-13, on the' Cther hand, form a suitable continuation of iv., 
Though probably they are secondary in character. Chap. v. 14 
I (Heb. 1 v. 26)-Vi. 7 contain regulations for the trespass-offering, in 
| which the distinctive' Character of that offering is clearly brought 
out.’ The Cases cited, : ifi vi. 1-7. (Heb. V. 20-26) are clearly analogous 
! to 'those in v. 14-16* from which they are at present separated by 
\vv. Pj " These latter, prescribe a trespass-offering for the same 
[ case for which in ivi 22 s ‘f. a ^sin-offering is required : it is noticeable 
also that no reStitutioh, the characteristic feature of the ashetm, is 

• prescribed. Tt is hardly doubtful that the verses are derived from a 

different source tc> that of their immediate context, possibly the- 
same as v. T-6 : . '• ; 1 ^ # ^ ; ' ' 

: The subscription 5 (vii. 37, 38) is our chief guide to determining the 
: original extent of the;’ Second group of laws (vi. 8 [Heb. vi. r]-vii. 36) . 

: Ffoffi it we infer ‘.that or igifialiy the collection only dealt with the 
five ‘Chief sacrifices (vi. 8-134 14-18 ; ; 24; 25, 27-36; vii. 1-6; 11-21) 

|j already Tisdussed' in iGv., since only these are referred to in the 
’ colophon where they are givert in the same' order (the consecration- 
offering [v. 37] is probably' due' to the same redactor who introduced 
1 the .glq^ “ fn the day; when Be is anointed in vi. ,20). Of the 
remaining sections vi. ‘1 9-23 ! (Heb. 12-16), the daily meal-offering of 
5 the ; (high-) priest; betrays its secondary origin by its absence from 
; the subscription, cf. also the different : introduction. Chaps, vi. 

1 26 (Heb. 19) and yii. 7 assign > the offering - to the officiating 
! priest in contrast to vi. 18 (Heb. 11), 29 (Heb. 22), vii. 6 (“ every 
! male among the priests ”), and possibly belong, together with vii. 
8-ioj id a separate collection 1 Which dealt especially with priestly 
dues* Chap. vii. 22-27, which prohibit the eating of fat and blood, 
ar t e addressed, to the community ; at large,; and were, doubtless, 
inserted: here in cqnnexlpn. . with, the sacrificial meal which formed 


clfisibfi^ ^dbes hot necessarily involve a late date for the laiws them- 
selves.,, ifiany of: which fiaVe the appearance of great Antiquity, 
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the usual .accompaniment of * the peace-qfferidg^j, Chap. vii. 28-34 
are also addressed to the people, and cannot therefore have formed 
part of the original priestly manual ; v. 33 betrays the same hand as 
vi. 26 (Heb.' 19) and vii. f, and with 3 §a may be assigned to the same 
collection as those verses; to the redactor must be assigned w. 32 
(a doublet of v. 33), 34, 356 and 36. 

Ghaps. viii.-x. As stated, these chapters form the original sequel 
to Exod. xl. They describe (a) the consecration of Aaron and his sons, 
a ceremony which lasted seven days (viii.), and (b) the public worship 
on the eighth day, at which Aaron and. his sons officiated for the 
first time as priests (ix.); then follow (c) an account of the death of 
Nadab and Abihu for offering strange fire (x. 1-5) ; (d) various 
regulations affecting the priests (w. a 2-1 5), and ( e ) an explanation, 
in narrative form, of the departure in ix. 15 from the rules for the 
sin-offering given in vi. 30 (vv. 16-20). 

According to Exod. xl. 1-15 Moses was commanded to set up the 
Tabernacle and to consecrate the priests, and the succeeding verses 
(16-38) describe how the former command was carried out. The 
execution of the second command, however, is first described in 
Lev. viii., and since the intervening chapters exhibit obvious traces 
of. belonging to another source, we may conclude with some certainty 
that Lev. viii. formed the immediate continuation of Exod. xL in 
the original narrative of P. But it has already been pointed out 
(see Exopus) that Exod. xxxv.-xl. belong to a later stratum of P 
than Exod; xxv.-xxix , hence it is by no means improbable that 
Exod. xxxv — xl. have superseded an earlier and shorter account of 
the fulfilment of the commands in Exod- xxv.-xxix, If this be the 
case, we should naturally expect to find that Lev. viii., which bears 
the same relation to Exod. xxix. 1-35 as Exod., xxxv. ff. to Exod. 
xxv. ff. also belonged to a later stratum. But Lev.^ viii., unlike 
Exod xxxv. ff., only mentions one altar, and though in its present 
form the chapter exhibits marks of later authorship, these marks 
form no part of the original account, but are clearly the work of a 
later editor. These additions, the secondary character of which is 
obvious both from the way in which they interrupt the context and 
also from their contents, are (i),v. 10, the anointing of the Tabernacle 
in accordance with Exod. xxx. 26 ff,: it is not enjoined in Exod. 

xxix. ; (2) v. 11, the anointing of the altar and the laver (cf. Exod. 

xxx. 17 ff.) as in Exod. xxix, 366, xxx. 26 ff-) (A) v - 3 0 » ; the sprinkling 
of blood' and oil on Aaron and his sons. Apart from these secondary 
elements, which readily admit of excision, the chapter is in complete 
accord with P as regards point of view and language, and is therefore 
to be assigned to that source. 

The consecration of Aaron and his sons was, according to P, a 
necessary preliminary to the offering of sacrifice, and chap. ix. 
accordingly describes the first solemn act of worship. The ceremony 
consists of (a) the offerings for Aaron, and (b) those for the congre- 
gation; then follows the priestly blessing (v. 22), after which Moses 
and Aaron enter: the sanctuary, and on reappearing once more bless 
the people. The ceremony terminates with the appearance of the 
lory of Yahweh, accompanied by a fire which consumes the sacri- 
ces on the altar. Apart from a few; redactional glosses the chapter 
as a whole belongs to P. The punishment of Nadab and Abihu by 
death for offering “ strange fire ” (x. 1-5) forms a natural sequel to 
chap. ix. To this incident a number of disconnected regulations 
affecting the priests have been attached, of which the first, viz. the 
prohibition of mourning to Aaron and his sons (w. 6, 7), alone has 
any connexion, with the immediate context; as it stands, the passage 
is late in form (cf. xxi. 10 ff.). The second passage, vv. 8, 9, which 
prohibits the use of wine and strong drink to the priest when on duty, 
is clearly a later addition. The connexion between these verses and 
the following is extremely harsh, and since vy.. 10, 11 relate to an 
entirely different subject (cf. xi. 47), the latter Verses must be re- 
garded as a misplaced fragment. Verses 12-15 relate to the portions 
of the meal- and peace-offerings which fell to the lot of the priests, 
and connect, therefore, with chap. ix. ; possibly they have been 
wrongly transferred from that chapter. In the remaining para- 
graph, x. 16-20, we have an interesting example of the latest type 
of additions to the Hexateuch. According to ix. 15 (cf. v. 11) the 
priests had burnt the flesh of the sin-offering which had been offered 
on behalf of the; congregation, although its blood had not been taken 
into the inner sanctuary (cf. iv. 1-2 1 , vi. 26). Such treatment, though 
perfectly legitimate according to the older legislation (Exod. xxix.; 14; 
cf. Lev. viii. 17), was in direct contradiction to the ritual of vi, 24 ff., ; 
which prescribed that the flesh of ordinary sin-offerings should be 
eaten by the priests. Such a breach of ritual on the part of Aaron 
and his sons seemed to a later redactor to demand an 'explanation, 
and this is furnished in the present section. 

II. The Laws of Purification.-— - Chaps. xi.-xv. This collection 
of laws comprises four main sections relating to (1) clean and 
unclean beasts (xi.), (2) childbirth (xii.), (3) leprosy (xiii. xiv.), 
and (4) certain natural secretions (xv.). These laws, or toroth , 
are so closely allied to each other by the nature of their contents 
and their literary form (cf. especially the recurring formula 
“ This is the law of ... . ” xi. 46, xii. 7, xiii. 59, xiv. 32, 54, ^7, 
xv. 32) that they must originally have formed a single collection. 
The collection, however, has clearly undergone more than one 


redaction before reaching its final form. This is made evident 
not only by the present position of chap. xii. which in v. 2 pre- 
supposes chap. xv. (cf. xv. 19), and must originally have followed 
after that chapter, but also by the contents of the different 
sections, which exhibit cleat traces of repeated revision. At 
the same time it seems, like chaps, i.-vii., xvii.-xxvi., to have 
been formed independently of P and to have been added to that 
document by a later editor; for in its present position it in- 
terrupts the main thread of P’s narrative, chap. xvi. forming the 
natural continuation of chap, x.; and, further, the inclusion 
of Aaron as well as Moses in the formula of address (xi. 1, xiii. 1, 
xiv. 33, xv. 1) is contrary to the usage of P. 

1. Chap, xi, consists of two main sections, of which the first 1 
(vv. 1-23, 41-47) contains directions as to the clean and unclean 
animals which may or may not be used for food, while the second 
(vv. 24-40) treats of the defilement caused by contact with the 
carcases of unclean animals (in. v. 39 f. contact with clean animals 
after death is also forbidden), and prescribes certain rites of purifi- 
cation. The main interestof the chapter, from the point of view of 
literary criticism, centres in the relation of the first section to the 
Law of Holiness (xvii.-xxvi.) and to the similar laws in Deut. xiv. 
3-20. From xx. 25 it has been inferred with considerable probability 
that H, or the Law of Holiness, originally contained legislation of a 
similar character with reference to clean and unclean animals ; 
and many scholars have held that the first section (w. 1 [or 2]-23 
and 41-47) really belongs to that code. But while w. 43-45 may 
unhesitatingly be assigned to H, the remaining verses fail to exhibit 
any of the characteristic features of that code. We must assign 
them, therefore, to another source, though, in view of xx. 25 and 
xi. (43-45, it is highly probable that they have superseded similar 
legislation belonging to H. 

The relation of Lev. xi. 2-23 to Deut. xiv. 4-20 is less easy to 
determine, since the phenomena presented by the two texts are 
somewhat inconsistent. The two passages are to a large extent 
verbally identical, but . while Deut. xiv. 4 b, 5 both defines and 
exemplifies the clean animals (as opposed to Lev. xi. 3 ; which only 
defines them), the rest of the Deuteronomic version is much shorter 
than that of Leviticus. Thus, except for vv. 4 b, 5, the Deuteronomic 
version, which in its general style, and to a certain extent in its phrase- 
ology (cf. pp kind, w. 13, 15, 18, and swarm, v. 19), shows 
traces' of a priestly origin, might be regarded as an abridgment of 
Lev. xi. But the Deuteronomic version uses nob unclean, throughout 
(vv. 7, 10,19), while L ( ev. xi. from y. 11 onwards employs the technical 
term detestable thing , and it is at least equally possible to treat, 
the longer version of Leviticus as an expansion of Deut. xiv. 4-20. 
The fact that Deut. xiv. 21 permits the stranger ("13) to eat the flesh 
of any animal that dies amatural death, while Lev. xvii. 25 places 
him on an equal footing with the Israelite, cannot be cited in favour 
of the priority of Deuteronomy since v. 21 is clearly supplementary; 
cf. also Lev. xi. 39. On the whole it seems best to accept the view 
that both passages are derived separately from an earlier source. 

. 2. Chap. xii. prescribes regulations for the purification of a 
woman after the birth of (a) a male and (b) a female child. It has 
been already pointed out that .1 this chapter would follow more suitably 
after chap, xv., with which it is closely allied in regard to subject- 
matter. The closing formula (v. 7) shows clearly that, as in the case 
of v. 7-13 (cf. i. 14-17), the concessions in favour of the poorer 
worshipper are a later addition. 

3. Chaps, xiii., xiv. The regulations concerning leprosy fall readily 
into four main divisions: (a) xiii. I -46a, an elaborate descrip- 
tion of the symptoms common to the earlier stages of leprosy and 
other skin diseases to guide the priest in deciding as to the cleanness 
or uncleanness of the patient; (b) xiii. 47-59, a further description 
of different kinds of mould or fungus-growth affecting stuffs and 
leather; (c) xiv. 1-32, the rites of purification to be employed after 
the healing of leprosy; and (d) xiv. 33-53, regulations dealing with 
the appearance of patches of mould or mildew on the walls of a house. 
Like other collections the group of laws on leprosy easily betrays 
its composite character and exhibits unmistakable evidence of its 
gradual growth. There is, however, no reason to doubt that a large 
portion of the laws is genuinely old since the subject is one that would 
naturally call for early legislation; moreover, Deut. xxiv. 8 pre- 
supposes the existences of regulations concerning leprosy, presumably 
oral, which were in the possession of the priests. The earliest sections 
are admittedly xiii. 1-46# and xiv. 2-8a, the ritual of the latter being 
obviously of a very archaic type. The secondary character of xiii. 
47-59 is evident : it interrupts the close connexion between xiii. 
ir46a and xiv. 2-8a, and further it is provided with its own colophon 
in v. 59, A similar character must be assigned to the remaining 
verses of chap, xiv,, with the exception of the colophon in v. 57 b; 
the latter has been successively expanded in vv. 54-5 7 a so as to 
include the later additions. Thus xiv. 9-2.0 prescribes a second and 
more elaborate ritual of purification. after the healing of leprosy, 
though the leper, according to v. 8a, is already clean ; its secondary 
character is further shown by the heightening of the ceremonial 
which seems to be modelled on that of the consecration of the priest 
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(yiii. 23:ff.), the multiplication of sacrifices and the minute regulations i 
with regard to the blood and oil. The succeeding section 21-32) 
enjoins special modifications for those who cannot afford the more 
icestly offerings of w. 9-20, and like v. 7-13, xii. 8 . is clearly a later 
addition; cf. the separate colophon, v. 32* The closing section xiv. 
33-53 is closely allied to xiiL 47-59, though probably later in date: 
probably the concluding verses (48-53) > in which the same rites are ; 
prescribed for the purification of a house as ; are ordained for a person j 
in w 3-80, were added at a still later period. v ! 

4* Chap. xv. deals with the rites of purification rendered 
necessary by various natural secretions, and is therefore closely 
related to chap* xii. On the analogy of the other laws it is probable 
that the old tordh, which forms the basis of the chapter, has been 
subsequently expanded, but except in the colophon (yv. 32-34), 
which displays marks of later redaction, there is nothing to guide 
us in separating the additional matter. 

• . Chap. xvi. It may be regarded as certain that this chapter 
consists of three main elements, only one of which was originally 
connected with the ceremonial of the Day of Atonement, and that 
it has passed through more than one stage of revision. . Since the 
appearance of Benzinger’s analysis ZA TW (>889), critics in the main 
have accepted the division of the chapter in, to three, independent 
sections: (1) w. 1-4, 6* 12, 13, 346 (probably w. 23, 24. also form 
art of this section), regulations to be observed by Aaron whenever 
e might enter “ the holy place within the, veil.” These regulations 
$re the natural outcome of the death of Nadab and Abihu . (x. 1-5), 
and their object is to guard Aaron from a similar fate; the section 
Thus fprms the direct continuation of chap. x. ; (2). w. 29-34 a, 
rules for the .observance of a yearly fast day, having for their object 
the purification of the sanctuary and of the people ; (3) m 5, 7-10; 
14 22, 26-28, a later expansion of the blood-ritual to be performed 
by the high-priest when he enters the Holy of Holies, with which is 
combined the strange, ceremony of the goat, which is sent away 
into the wilderness to Azazel. The matter common to the first two 
sections, viz. the entrance of the high priest into the Holy of Holies, 
was doubtless the cause of their subsequent fusion; beyond this, 
however, the sections have no connexion with one another, and must 
Originally have been quite independent. Doubtless, as Benzinger 
suggests, the rites to be performed by the officiating high priest on 
the annual Day of Atonement, which are not prescribed in w. 29-340, 
were identical with those laid down in chap. ix. That the third 
Action belongs to a later stage of development and was added at a 
later » date is shown by (a) the incongruity of vy. 14 ff. with v. 6— ac- 
cording to the latter the purification of Aaron is a preliminary condi- 
tion of his entrance within the veil— and (b) the elaborate ceremonial 
in connexion with the sprinkling of the blood. The first section* 
doubtless, belongs to the main narrative, of P; it connects directly 
with chap, x, and presupposes only one altar (cf. y. 12, Exod/ xxviii. 
35) . , The second and third sections, however, must be assigned to a 
later stratum of P, if only because they appear to have been unknown 
to Ezra (Neff. ix. 1) ; the fact that Ezra's fast day took place on the 
twenty-fourth day of the seventh: month (as ppposed to Lev. xvi. 
29, xxiii.. 26 f.) acquires an additional importance in view of the 
agreement between Neh. viii. 23 f. and Lev. xxiii. 33 f. as to the date of 
the Feast of Tabernacles. No mention is made of the Day of Atone- 
ment in the pre-exilic period, and it is a plausible conjecture that the 
present law arose from the desire to turn the spontaneous fasting of 
rich/ ix. I into an annual ceremony ; in any case directions as to the 
ahnual performance of the rite must originally have preceded w. 
29 ff. Possibly the omission of this introduction is due to the re- 
dactor who. combined (x) and (2) by transferring the regulations of 
(1) to the ritual of the annual Day of Atonement. At a later period 
the ritual was further* developed by the inclusion of the additional 
ceremonial contained in (3). 

III. The Law of Holiness. — Chaps, xvii.-xxvi. The group of 
laws contained in these chapters has long been recognized as 
standing apart from the rest of the legislation set forth in 
Leviticus. For, though 'they display undeniable affinity with P, 
they also exhibit certain features which closely distinguish them 
from that document. The most noticeable of these is the promin- 
ence assigned to certain leading ideas and motives, especially to 
that of holiness. The idea of holiness, indeed, is so characteristic 
of the entire group that the title “ Law of Holiness,” first given 
to it by Klostermann (1877), has been generally adopted. The 
term “ holiness ” in this connexion consists positively in the 
fulfilment of ceremonial obligations and negatively iii abstaining 
from the defilement caused by heathen customs and superstitions, 
but it also includes obedience to the moral requirements of the 
religion of Yahweh; 

■ J ‘ On the literary side also the chapters are distinguished by the 
paraepetic setting in which the laws are embedded arid by the Use 
of a special terminology, many of the Words and phrases occurring 
rarely, if £ evjer, in P (for a list of Characteristic phrases cf. Driver, 
L.OiTA p.4^)./ Further, the structure of thesephapterfcy^hidh closely 
rCsetfibles that of the other two Hexateuchal codes (Exod. ix. 22- 


their independent origin* All three oddes contdin a somewhat misceL 
laneous collection of laws; all alike commence with regulations as 
to the place of sacrifice and close with an exhortation. Lastly* sortie 
of the laws treat of subjects which have been already dealt with 
in P (cf. xvii. 10-14 and vii. 26 f., xix. 6-8 and vir. 15-18). It is 
hardly doubtful also that the group of laws, which form the basis 
of chaps, xvii.-xxvi., besides being independent of P, represent an 
older stage of legislation than that code. For the sacrificial system 
of H ( — Law of Holiness) is less developed than that of *P, and in 
particular shows no knowledge of the sin- and trespass-offerings; 
the high priest is only primus inter pares among his brethren, xxi. TO 
(cf. Lev* x. 6, 7, where the same prohibition is extended to all the 
priests); the distinction between M holy " aind “ most holy ” things 
(Num. xviii. 8) is unknown, to Lev. xxii. (Lev. xxi. 22 is a later 
addition). It cannot be denied, however, that chaps. xvii;-xxvi. 
present many points of resemblance with P, both in language and 
subject-matter, but on closer examination these points of contact 
are seen to be easily separable from the main body of the legislations 
It is highly probable, therefore, that these marks of P are to bfe 
assigned to the compiler who combined H* with P. But though it 
may be regarded as certain that H existed as an independent code, 
it cannot be maintained that the laws which it contains are all of 
the same origin or belong to the same age. The evidence rather 
shows that they were first collected by an editor before they were 
incorporated in P. Thus there is a marked difference in style between 
the laws themselves and the paraenetic setting in which they are 
embedded; and it . is not unnatural to conjecture that this setting 
is the work of the fitst editor. # > > 

v Two other points in connexion with H are of considerable import- 
ance: (a) the possibility of other remains of H, and' (6) its relation to 
Deuteronomy and Ezekiel. 

(a) It is generally recognized that H, ki its present form, Is in- 

complete. The original code must, it is felt; have included many 
other subjects now passed over in silence. These, possibly, were 
omitted by the compiler of P, because they had already been dealt 
with elsewhere, or they may have been transferred to other con- 
nexions. This latter possibility is one that has appealed to many 
scholars, who have accordingly claimed many other passages of P as 
parts of H. We have already accepted xi. 43 ff. as an undoubted 
excerpt from H, but, with the exception of Num. xv. 37-41 (on 
fringes), the other passages of the Hexateuch which have been attri- 
buted to H do not furnish sufficient evidence to justify us in assigning 
them to that collection. M6ore (Ency, Bibl. col. 2787) rightly points 
out that “ resemblance in the subject or formulation of laws to 
toroth incorporated ; in H may point to a relation to the sources 
of H,, but is not evidence that these laws were ever included in that 
collection.": i>, ■■ : v 

(b) The exact relation of H to Deuteronomy and Ezekiel is hard 
to determine. That chaps. xvii.-xxvi. display a marked affinity to 
Deuteronomy cannot be denied* Like D, they lay great stress on the 
duties of humanity end charity both to the Israelite and to the 
stranger (Deut. xxiv.; Lev. xix.; compare also laws affecting the 
poor in Deut. xv.-; Lev* xxv.), but in some respects the legislation 
of H appears to reflect a more advanced stage than that of D, e,g. 
the rules for the priesthood (chap, xxi.), theTeasts (xxiii. 9-20, 39-43), 
the Sabbatical year (xxv* *-7, 18-22), weights and measures (xix. 
35 f.). It must be remembered, however, that these laws have 
passed through more than one stage of revision and that the original 
regulations have been much obscured by later glosses and additions ; 
it is therefore somewhat hazardous to base any argument on their 
present form, “ The mutual independence of the two (codes)' is 
rather to be argued from the absence of laws identically formulated, 
the jack of agreement in order either in the whole or in smaller 
portions, and the fact that of the peculiar motives and phrases of 
Rd there is no trace in H (Ley. xxiii. 40 is almost solitary):. It is an 
unwarranted assumption that all s the fragments; of Israelite legis- 
lation >vhich have been preserved lie in one serial development ’! 
(Moore, Ency. Bibl. col. 2790). , 

The relation of H to Ezekiel is remarkably close, the resemblances 
between the two being so striking that many writers have regarded 
Ezekiel as the author of H. Such a theory, , however, is excluded 
by the existence of even greater differences of style and matter, 
so that the main problem to be decided is whether Ezekiel is prior to 
H or vice versa. The main arguments brought forward by those 
who maintain the priority of Ezekiel are ( I ) the fact that H makes 
mention of a high priest, whereas Ezekiel betrays no knowledge 
of such an official, and (2) that the author of Lev. xxvi. presupposes 
a condition of exile and looks forward to a restoration from, it* 
Too much weight, however, must not be attached to these points? 
for (x) the phrase used in Lev. xxi. 10 ( literally , “ he who is greater 
than his brethren ") cannot be regarded as the equivalent i of 
the definitive “ chief priest ” of P, and is rather comparable with 
the usage of 2 Kings xxii, 4 fL, xxv, 18 (“ the chief: priest "), cf. “ the 
priest " in xi. 9 ff,, xvi. 10 ff. ; and (2) the passages m Lev, xxvi. 
(PV> 34 f,, 39-4$), which are especially cited in support: of the exilic 
standpoint of the writer, are just those which, on other grounds, 
show signs of later interpolation. The following considerations: un- 
doubtedly suggest the priority of H; (i) there is no trace in H of th$ 
distinction between priests and * Levites first, introduced by Ezekiel; 

£#$ app^a-r ta pr^upppse the laws 
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Lev. xvjii.-xx. ; , (3). the calendar of Lev; xxiii. represents an earlier 
stage of development than the fixed days and months of Ezek. xlv.i; 
(4) the sin- and trespass-offerings are, not mentioned in H (cf . Ezek. 
xL 39, xlii. 13, xliv. 29, xlvi. 20) ; . (5) the parallels to H which; are 
found especially in Ezek. xviii., xx., xxii. f., include both the parae- 
netic setting and the. laws ; and lastly, (6) a comparison of Lev. xxvi. 
with Ezekiel points to the greater originality of the former. Baeritsch, 
however, who is followed by Bertholet, adopts the view that Lev. 
xxvi. is rather an ; independent hortatory discourse modelled: on 
Ezekiel. The same writer further maintains that H consists of three 
separate elements, viz., chaps, xvii. ; xviii.-xx. , with various ordinances 
in chaps, xxiii. -xxv. ; and xxii. * xxiii., of which the last is certainly 
later than Ezekiel, while the second is in the main prior to that 
author. But the arguments which he adduces in favour of the 
threefold origin of: H are not sufficient to outweigh' the general 
impression of unity which the code presents: - 

Chap, xvii, . comprises four main sections which are clearly 
marked off by similar introductory and closing formulae: (1) vv. 

3-7, prohibition of the slaughter of domestic animals, unless they are 
presented to Yahweh; (2)w. S y 9 * sacrifices to be offered to Yahweh 
alone; (3) vv. io-12, prohibition :of the eating of blood; (4) vv. 13, 
14, the blood of animals not used -in sacrifice to be' poured on the 
ground. The chapter as a whole is to be assigned to H. At the 
same time it exhibits many marks of affinity with P, a phenomenon 
most easily explained by the supposition that older laws of H have 
been, expanded and modified by later hands in the spirit of P. Clear 
instances of such revision may be seen in the references to “the 
door of the tent of meeting ” (vv. 4, 5, 6, 9) and - the camp ” (v. 3), 
as well as in vv. 6, 11, 12-14; vv. 15, 16 (prohibiting the eating of 
animals that die a natufal death or are torn by beasts) differ formally 
from the preceding paragraphs, and are to be assigned to P. What 
remains after the excision of later additions, however, is not entirely 
uniform, ! arid points to earlier editorial work on the part of the 
compiler of H. Thus vv, 3-7 reflect two points of view, w. 3; 4 
drawing a contrast between profane slaughter: and sacrifice, while 
w. 5-7 distinguish between sacrifices offered to Yahweh and those 
offered to demons. 

Chap, xviii. contains laws on prohibited marriages (w. 6-18) 
and various acts of unchastity (vv. 1 9-23)^ embedded in a ^paraenetic 
setting (vv. 1-5 and 24-30) , the laws being given in the 2nd pers. 
sing., while the ; framework employs the 2nd pers. plural. With the 
exception of v. 21 (on Molech worship), which is here out of place, 
and has possibly been introduced from xx. 2-5, the chapter displays 
all the characteristics of H. 

Chap. xix. is a collection of miscellaneous laws, partly moral, 
partly religious) of which the fundamental principle is stated in v. 2 
(“ Ye shall be holy ”). The various laws are clearly defined by the 
formula “ I am Yahweh,” or “ I am Yahweh your God/ ■ phrases 
which are especially characteristic of chaps/ xviiil-xx. The first 
group of laws (w. 3 f.) corresponds to the first table of the decalogue, 
while vv. 1 1 -1 8 are' analogous to the second table; vv. 5-8 (on 
peace-offerings) ate obviously out of place here, and are possibly 
to be restored to the cognate passage xxii. 29 f., while the humani- 
tarian. provisions of vv. 9 and 10 (ef. xxiin 22) have no connexion 
with the immediate context; similarly A;. 1 20 (to which a later 
redactor: has added m ; hi, 22, in accordance with vi. 6 f.) appears 
to be a fragment from a penal Code; the passage resembles ; Exod. 
xxi. 7 ff. , and the offence is clearly one against property; the omission 
of the punishment being possibly due to the redactor who added 

VV. 21 , 22. ■ ■ ‘ •' . ■' 

Chap. xx. Prohibitions against Molech worship, vv. 2-5, witch- 
craft, vv. 6 and 27, unlawful marriages arid acts of unchastity, vv: 
10-21. Like chap, xviii., the main body of laws, is provided with a 
paraenetic setting , vv: 7, 8 and 22-24; H differs from that chapter, 
however, in prescribing the: death penalty in each Case for disobedi- 
ence. Owing to the < close resemblance between the two chapters , 
many critics have assumed that they are derived from the same 
source and that the latter chapter was added for the purpose of 
supplying the penalties. This view, however, is not borne out by 
a comparison of the two chapters, for four of the cases mentioned 
in chap, xviii. (vv. 7, 10, 176, r$) are ignored in chap, xx.., while the 
order and in part the terminology are also different ; further, it is 
difficult on this view to explain why the two chapters are separated 
by chap. xix. A more probable explanation is that the compiler 
of H has drawn from two parallel, but independent, Sources. Sighs 
of revision' are not lacking, especially in vv. 2- where vv. 4 f. are a 
later addition intended to reconcile the ; inconsistency of v. '.2' with 
Vi' 3 (Rh) ; v.- 6, which is closely ’connected with xix. 31, appears to 
be less original than V 27, and may be ascribed to the same hand 
as v. 3 ; #. 9 can 'hardly be iri its original context— it would be mote 
suitable after xxiV. 1$. The paraenetic setting (pv. 7, 8 and 22-24) 
is to be assigned to the compiler of H, who doubtless prefaced the 
parallel versibh With the additional laws ; of #. 2-6. Verses . 2 5, 26 
apparently formed the tonclusiori of a law on clerin and unclean' 
animals similar to that of chap, xi. , and very probably mark the place 
where H’s regulations On ^hat subject originally stood. V 5 
^ Chaps, xxi., xxii. A seizes of lawsaffecting the priests and off err 
ings, viz. (1) regulations ensuring' the holiness of (a) ordinary 
priests, xxi. 1-9, arid (6) the chief priest, vv: 10-1 5 • s t 2 )' 4 list' bf 
physical defects Which- exclude a priest from exerdsirig His office, 


vv. 16-244 (3) 'the drijoyment ' of sacred offerings limited:; toy (a) 
priests, if they are ceremonially clean,- xxi. 1-9, - and (b ) ! members 
of a priestly family, vv. 10-16 ; (4) animals offered in sacrifice must 
be without blemish/ vv: 17-25; (5) further regulations with regard 
to sacrifices, w. 26-30, with a paraenetic conclusion; 'VV. 31-33. '■ ; 

These chapters present considerable difficulty to the literary critic; 
for while they clearly illustrate the application of the principle of 
•“ holiness,” and in the main exhibit the characteristic phraseology 
of H, they also display many striking points of contact with P and 
the later strata of P, which have been closely interwoven into >the 
original laws. These phenomena can be best explained' by the 
supposition that we have here a body of old laws which have been 
subjected to 1 more than one revision. The nature of the 'subjects 
with which they^ deal is one that naturally appealed to the priestly 
schools, and owing to this; = fact the laws were especially liable 1 to 
modification and expansion at the hands of later legislators who 
v/ished ! to bring them into conformity with later usage. Signs of 
such revision may be traced back to the compiler of H, but the 
evidence shows that the process must have been continued down to 
the latest period of editorial activity in connexion with P. To redactors 
of the school of P belong such phrases as “ the sons of Aaron ” (xxi. 
1, 24, xxii. 2, 18), M the seed of Aaron ” (xxi. 21, xxii. 4 and “ thy 
seed,” v. 17 ; cf. xxii. 3), “ the offerings of the Lord made by fire ” 
(xxi. 6, 21, xxii. 22, 27), “ the most holy things " (xxi. 22 ; cf. xxii. 
3 ff . “ holy things ” only), “ throughout their (or your) generations 
(Xxi. 7, xxii. 3), the references to the anointing of Aaron (xxi. to, 12) 
and the Veil (xxi. 23), the introductory formulae (xxi. 1, 16 f., xxii. 
i f., 17 f., 26) and the subscription (xxi. 24). Apart from these 
redactional additions;- chap. xxi. is to be ascribed to H, m .6 and 8 
being possibly the work of R H . Most critics detect a 1 stronger 
influence of P in chap, xxiii, more especially in vv. 3-7 arid 17-25, 
29, 30; most probably these verses have been largely recast /arid 
expanded by later editors, but it is noticeable that they contain no 
mention of either sin- or trespass-offerings. ' 

Chap] 1 xxiii. A calendar of sacred seasons: The chapter consists 
of two main elements Which can easily be distinguished from one 
another, the one being derived from P and the other from H. To 
the former belongs the fuller and more elaborate description Of vv: 

4- 8, 21 ; 23-38 ; tb the latter, vv. 9-20, 22, 39-44. Characteristic of 

the priestly calendar are (1) the enumeration Of “ holy convocations/-’ 
(2) the prohibition of all work, (3) the careful determination of the 
date by the day and month, (4) the mention of “ the offerings made 
by fire to Yahweh,” and (5) the stereotyped form of the regulations. 
The older calendar, on the other hand, knows nothing of “ holy 
convocations,” nor of abstinence from work; the time of tHO 
feasts; which ate clearly connected with agriculture, is only fdfighly 
defined with Reference to the harvest (cf. Exod. xxiii, 14 If., xxxiv. 
22; Dent. xvi. 9 ff.). ^ •/ 

The calendar* of P comprises (a) the Feast of Passover and the 
Unleavened' Cakes, vv. 4-8 ; (b) a fragment of Pentecost, v.‘ 21; 

(c) the Feast of Trumpets, vv. 23-25; (d) the Day of Atonement, 
vv. 26-32 ; and (e) the Feast of Tabernacles, vv. 33-36, with a sub- 
scription in vv. 37, 38. With these have been incorporated the older 
regulations of I I on The Feast of Weeks, or PenteCbst, vi). ■ '9-20, 
Which have been retained' in place of P’s account (cf. V. 21), and bn, 
the Feast of Tabernacles, vv. 39-44, the latter being clearly intended 
to supplement w. 33-36. The hand HI the redactor Who cornbined 
the two elements may be seen partly in additions designed to accom- 
modate the regulations of H to P (e.g: v. 39 a, “ on the fifteenth day 
of the seventh month,” and 39&, “ and on the eighth day shall be 
a solemn rest ”), partly in the later expansions corresponding to 
later usage, w. 12 f., 18; 19a, 21 b, 41. Further,' w. 26-32 (on the 
Day of Atonement, cf. xvi.) are a later addition to the P sections. 

Chap. xxiv. affords an interesting illustration of the manner in 
which the redactor of P has added later elements to the original code 
of H. For the first part of the chapter, with its regulations as to 
(a) the lamps in the Tabernacle, vv. 1-4, and (b) the Shewbreadj W. 

5- 9, is admittedly derived, from P w* ;i.-4, forming a supplement 

to Exod. xxv. 31-40, (cf. xxvii. 20 f.) and Nurn. viii. 1-4, and ^. 579 
to Exod. xxv. 30. The rest of the chapter contains old laws' (vv, 
1 5^-22) derived from H on blasphemy, manslaughter and injuries 
to the person, to which the redactor has added an historical setting 
(vv. .10-14,, 23) as well as a few glosses. , f 

Chap. xxv. lays down regulations for the observance, of (a) the 
Sabbatical year, w. 1-7, 19-22, and (5) the year of Jubilees, vv. 8-18, 
23, and then applies the principle of redemption to (1) land and house 
property, vv, 24-34, and (2) persons, m 35-55. The rules for the 
Sabbatical year (vv. 1-7) are admittedly d.erived from, , H, apd vv. 
19-22 are also .from the same source. Their present , position after 
vv: 8-18 is’ due to the redact of who wished to apply the same rules 
to the year of Jubilee; 1 But though the former of f he two sectioris 
on the year of Jubilee (vv: 8-18, 23) exhibits undoubted signs of :P, 
the traces of H are also sufficiently marked to warrant the conclusion 
that the .latter code included laws relating ; to the year of J ulpdee, 
and. ( that these have been, modified by R P and then connected with 
the 1 regulations for the Sabbatical year. Signs of the redactor’s 
handiwork. may be seen, in m 9, xi"l3 (the year of Jubilee treated 
as, a faljow year) arid 15/16 (cf. the repetition of “ ye shall not wrong 
ori^ another/ V ^.; ,I4 and/ 17). BptH on histofical and. on critipal 
grounds, hdWriVef/ it i^' improbable that the principle of restitution 
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underlying the: regulations for the year of Jubilee wa£ originally 
extended Xopersons in the earlier code, For it is difficult to har- 
monize the* laws as to the release of Hebrew slaves with the other 
legislation oil the same subject (Exbd. xki. 2-6; Deut.xv.), while 
b6th the secondairy position which they occupy in this chapter and 
their Snore elaborate and formal character point to a later origin for 
^. 35-55. Hence, these verses in the main must be ‘assigned to R P . 
In this connexion it is noticeable that vv. 35-38, 39-400, 43, 47, 53, 55, 
which show the characteristic marks of H, bear no special relation 
to the year of Jubilee, but merely inculcate a more humane treat- 
ment of those Israelites who are compelled by circumstances' to self 
themselyes either to; their brethren or to strangers. It is probable, 
therefore, that they form no part of the original legislation of the 
year of J ubilee, but were incorporated at a later period. The present 
form of w.' 24-34 is largely due to R P , who has certainly added 
w. 32-34 (cities of the Levitesjand probably w. 29-31. 

Chap. xxvi. The concluding exhortation. After reiterating 
commands to abstain from idolatry and to observe the Sabbath, 
vv. I, 2, the chapter sets forth (a) the rewards of obedience, vv. 3-13, 
and (b) the penalties incurred by disobedience to the preceding laws, 
vv. 14-46. The discourse, which is spoken throughout in the name 
of Yahweh, is similar in character to Exod. xxiii. 20-33 and Deut, 
xxviii., more especially to the latter. That it forms an integral 
part of H is shown both by the recurrence of the same distinctive 
phraseology and by the emphasis laid on the same motives. At 
the same time it is hardly doubtful that the original discourse has 
been modified and expanded by later hands, especially in the con- 
cluding paragraphs. . Thus vv. 34, 35, which refer back to xxv. 2 ff. r 
interrupt the connexion and must be assigned to the priestly redactor, 
while vv. 40-45 display obvious signs' of interpolation. With regard 
to the literary relation of this chapter ■ with Ezekiel, it must be 
admitted that Ezekiel presents many striking parallels, and in par-' 
ticular makes use, in common with chap, xxvi., of several expressions, 
which do not occur elsewhere in the Old Testament. But there are 
also points of difference both as 'regards phraseology and subject- 
matter, and in view of these latter it is impossible to hold that Ezekiel 
was either the author or compiler of this chapter. 

Ghap. xxvii. On the commutation of vows and tithes. The 
chapter as a whole must be assigned to a later stratum of R, for 
while vv. 2-25 (on vows) presuppose the year of Jubilee, the section 
on tithes, vv. 30-33, marks a later stage of development than Num. 
xviii. 21 ff . (P) ; vv. 26-29 (on firstlings and devoted things) are 
supplementary restrictions to w. 2-25. 

Literature.- -Commentaries: Dillmann-Ryssel, Die Bucher, 
Exodus und Leviticus (1897) ; Driver and White, SBOT. Leviticus 
(English, 1898); B. Baentsch, Exod. Lev. u. Num. (HK, i960); 
Bertholet, Leviticus (KHC, 1901 ). Criticism : The Introductions 
to the Old Testament by Kuenen, Holzinger, Driver, Cornill, Konig 
ana the archaeological works of Benzinger and Nowack. Well- 
hausen, Die Composition des Hexateuchs, &c. (1899) ; Kayser, Das 
vorexilische Buck der Urgeschichte Isr. ( 1 874) . Klostermahn, 
Zeitschrift fur Luth. Theologie (1877) ; Horst, Lev. xvii.-xxvi: und 
Hezekiel (1881);; Wurster, 'ZATW (1884); Baentsch, Das Heiligr 
keitsgesetz (1893) ; L. P. Paton, “ The Relation of Lev. 20 to Lev. 
17-19,” Hehraica (1894); “ The Original Form of Leviticus,” JBf 
(1897, 1898) ; “ The Holiness Code and Ezekiel,” Pres, and Ref. 
Review (1896) ; Carpenter,' Composition of ’the Hexateuch (1902). 
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LEVY, AMY (1861-1889)., English poetess and novelist, 
second daughter of Lewis- Levy, was born at Clapham on the 10th 
of November 1861, and was educated at Newnham College, 
Cambridge. She showed a precocious aptitude for writing verse 
of exceptional merit, and in 1884 she published a volume of poems, 
A . Minor Poet and Other Verse, some of the pieces in which had 
already been printed at Cambridge with the title Xantippe and 
Other Poems. The high level of this first publication was main- 
tained in A London Plane Tree and Other Poems, a collection of 
lyrics published : in 1889, in which the prevailing pessimism of 
the writer's temperament was conspicuous.; She had already in 
1888 tried her hand at prose fiction in The Romance of a Shop , 
which was followed by Reuben Sachs, a powerful novel. She 
committed suicide on the 10th of September 1889.: ? 

LEVY, AUGUSTE MICHEL (1844- ), French geologist, 

was born in Paris on the 7th of August 1844. He became 
inspector-general of mines, and director of the Geological Survey 
of France. He was distinguished for his researches on eruptive 
rocks, their microscopic structure and origin; and he early 
employed the polarizing microscope for the determination of 
minerals. In his many contributions to scientific journals he 
described the’ granulite group, and dealt with pegmatites, vario- 
lit^s, eurites, the ophites of the Pyrenees, the extinct volcanoes 
of Central France, gneisses, and the origin of crystalline schists. 


He wrote Structures et classification des roches eruptives (1889), 
but his more elaborate studies were carried on with F. Fouque. 
Together they wrote on the artificial production of felspar, 
nepheline and other minerals, and also of meteorites, and pro- 
duced MinSralogie micro gtaphique (1879) and Synthese des 
miner aux et des roches { 188 2). Levy also collaborated with 
A. Lacroix in Les Miniraux des roches { 1888) and Tableau des 
mintraux des roches (1889). 

. LEVY (Fr. levte, from lever, Lat. levare, to lift, raise), the 
raising of money by the collection of an assessment, &c., a tax 
or compulsory contribution; also the collection of a body of men 
for military or other purposes. When all the able-bodied men 
of a nation are enrolled for service, the French term levee en 
masse, levy in mass, is frequently used. 

LEWALD, FANNY (1811-1889), German author, was born at 
Konigsberg in East Prussia on the 24th of March 1811, of Jewish 
parentage. When seventeen years of age she embraced Chris- 
tianity, and after travelling in Germany, France and Italy, settled 
in 1845 at Berlin. Here, in 1854, she married the author, Adolf 
Wilhelm TheUdor Stahr (1805-1876), and removed after his death 
in 1876 to Dresden, where she resided, engaged in literary 
work, until her death on the 5th of August 1 889. Fanny Lewald 
is less remarkable for her writings, which are mostly sober, 
matter-of-fact works, though displaying considerable talent and 
culture, than for her championship of “ women's rights," a 
question which she was practically the first German woman to 
take up, and for her scathing satire on the sentimentalism of 
the 1 Grafin Hahn Hahn-. This authoress she ruthlessly attacked 
in the exquisite parody (Diogena, Roman voh Iduna Grafin 
H . . . . H. . . . (2nd ed., 1847). Among the best known of 
her novels are Klementine (1842); Prinz Louis Ferdinand 
(1849; 2nd ed., 1859); Das Madchen von Hela (i860); Von 
Geschlecht zu Geschlecht (8 vols., 1863-1865); Benvenuto (1875), 
and Stella (1883 ; English by B. Marshall, 1884). Of her writings 
in defence of the emancipation of women Oster brief e fiir die 
Frauen (1863) and Fur. und wider die Frauen (1870) are con- 
spicuous. Her autobiography, Meine Lebensgeschichte (6 vols., 
1861-1862), is brightly written and affords interesting glimpses 
of the literary life of her time. - 

A selection of her works was published under the title Gesammelte 
Schriften m 12 vols! (1870-1874). Cf. K. Frenzel, Erinnerungen und 
Stromungen (1.890), y 

LEWANIKA (i c . i860- ), paramount chief of the Barotse 

and subject tribes occupying the greater part of the upper 
Zambezi basin, w&s the twenty-second, of a long line of rulers, 
whose founder invaded the Barotse valley about the beginning 
of the 17 th century, and according to tradition was the son of 
a woman named Buya Mamboa by a *god. The graves of 
successive ruling chiefs are to this day respected and objects 
of pilgrimage for : purposes of ancestor worship. Lewanika 
was born on the ■ upper Kabompo in troublous times, where 
hiss father-fLetia* a son of a former, ruler — lived in exile during 
the interregnum of a foreign dynasty (Makololo), which remained 
in possession from .about 1830 to 1865, when the Makololo were 
practically exterminated in a night by a well-organized revolt. 
Once more masters of their own country, the Barotse invited 
Sepopa, an uncle of Lewanika, to rule Over them. Eleven years 
of brutality and licence resulted in the tyrant's expulsion and 
subsequent assassination, his place being taken by Ngwana-Wina, 
a nephew. Within a year abuse of power brought about this 
chief’s downfall (1877), and he was succeeded by Lobosi, who 
assumed the name of Lewanika in 1885. The early years of his 
reign were also stained by many acts of blood, until in 1884 
the torture and murder of his own brother led to open rebellion, 
and it was only through extreme presence of mind that the 
chief escaped with his life into exile. His cousin, Akufuna or 
Tatela, was then proclaimed chief. It was during his brief 
reign that Francois Coillard, the eminent missionary, arrived 
at Lialui, the capital. The following year Lewanika, having 
collected his partisans, deposed the usurper and re-established 
his power; Ruthless revenge not unmixed with treachery 
characterized his return to power, but gradually the strong 
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personality of the high-minded Francois Coillard so far influenced 
him for good that from about 1887 onward he ruled tolerantly 
and showed a consistent desire to better the condition of his 
people. In 1 890 Lewanika, who two years previously had 
proposed to place himself under the protection of Great Britain, 
concluded a treaty with the British South Africa Company, 
acknowledging its supremacy and conceding to it certain mineral 
rights. In 1897 Mr R. T. Coryndon took up his position at 
Lialui as British agent, and the country to the east of 25 0 E» 
was thrown open to settlers, that to the west being reserved 
to the Barotse chief. In 1905 the king of Italy’s award in the 
Barotse boundary dispute with Portugal deprived Lewanika 
of half of his dominions, much of which had been ruled by his 
ancestors for many generations. In 1902 Lewanika attended 
the coronation of Edward VII. as a guest of the nation. His 
recognized heir was his eldest son Letia. 

See Barotse, and the works there cited, especially On the Threshold 
of Central Africa (London, 1897), by Francois Coillard, 

(A. St. H. G.) 

LEWES, CHARLES LEE (1740-1803), English actor, was the 
son of a. hosier in London. After attending a school at Ambleside 
he returned to London, where he found employment as a postman ; 
but about 1760 he went on the stage in the provinces, and some 
three years later began to appear in minor parts at Covent 
Garden Theatre. His first role of importance was that of 
“Young Marlow” in She Stoops to Conquer, at its production 
of, that comedy in 1773, when he delivered an epilogue specially 
written for him by Goldsmith. He remained a member of the 
Covent Garden company till 1783, appearing in many parts, 
among which were “ Fag ” in The Rivals , which he “ created,” 
and “ Sir Anthony Absolute ” in the same comedy. In 1783 he 
removed to Drury Lane, where he assumed the Shakespearian 
rples of “ Touchstone,” “ Lucip ” and “ Falstaff.” In 1787 
he, left London for Edinburgh, where he gave recitations, includ- 
ing, Cowper’s “ John Gilpin.” For a short time in 1792 Lewes 
assisted Stephen Kemble in the management , of the Dundee 
Theatre; in the following year he went to Dublin, but he was 
financially unsuccessful and suffered imprisonment for debt. 
He employed his time in compiling his Memoirs , a worthless 
production published after his death by his son. He was also 
the author of some poor dramatic sketches. Lewes died on the 
23rd of July 1803. He was three times married; the philosopher, 
George Henry Lewes, was his grandson. 

See John Genest, Some Account of the English Stage (Bath, 1832). 

LEWES, GEORGE HENRY (1817-1878), British philosopher 
and literary critic, was bom in London in 1817. He was a 
grandson of Charles Lee Lewes, the actor. He was educated 
in London, Jersey, Brittany, and finally at Dr Burney’s school 
in Greenwich. Having abandoned successively a commercial 
and a medical career, he seriously thought of becoming an actor, 
and between 1841 and 1850 appeared several times on the stage. 
Finally he devoted himself to literature, science and philosophy* 
As early as 1836 he belonged to a club formed for the study of 
philosophy, and had sketched out a physiological treatment of 
the philosophy of the Scottish school. Two years later he went 
to Germany, probably with the intention of studying philosophy. 
In 1840 he married a daughter of Swynfen Stevens Jervis 
(1798-1867), and during the next ten years supported himself 
by contributing to the quarterly and other reviews. These 
articles discuss a wide variety of subject, and, though often 
characterized by hasty impulse and imperfect study, betray 
a singularly acute critical judgment, enlightened by philosophic 
study. The most valuable are those on the drama, afterwards 
republished under the title Actors and Acting (1875). With 
this may be taken the volume on The Spanish Drama (1846). 
The combination of wide scholarship, philosophic culture and 
practical acquaintance with the theatre gives these essays a 
high -place among the best efforts in English dramatic criticism . 
In 1845-1846 he published The Biographical History Of Philosophy , 
an attempt to depict the life of philosophers as an ever-renewed 
fruitless labour to attain the unattainable. In 1847-1848 he 
made two attempts in the field of fictio n-^Ranthrope, and Rose^ 


Blanche dnd Violefc- 1 which, though displaying considerable 
skill both in plot,; construction and in characterization, have 
taken no permanent place in literature. The same is to be 
said of an ingenious attempt to rehabilitate Robespierre (1849). 
In 1850 he collaborated with Thornton Leigh Hunt in the 
foundation of the Leader, of which he was the literary . editor. 
In 1853 he republished under the title of Comte's Philosophy 
of the Sciences a series of papers which had appeared in that 
journal. In 1851 he became acquainted with Miss Evans 
(George Eliot) and in 1854 left his wife. Subsequently he lived 
with Miss Evans as her husband (see Eliot, George). 

The culmination of Lewes’s work in prose literature is the 
Life of Goethe (1855), probably the best known of his writings. 
Lewes’s many-sidedness of mind, and his combination of scientific 
with literary tUstes, eminently fitted him to appreciate the 
large nature and the wide-ranging activity of the German 
poet. The high position this work has taken in Germany itself, 
notwithstanding the boldness of its criticism and the unpopu- 
larity of some of its views (e.g. on the relation of the second to 
the first part of Faust), is a sufficient testimony to its general 
excellence. From about 1853 Lewes’s writings show that he was 
occupying himself with scientific and more particularly biological 
work. He may be said to have always manifested a distinctly 
* scientific bent in his writings, and his closer devotion to science 
was but the following out of early impulses. Considering that 
he had not had the usual course of technical training, these 
studies are a remarkable testimony to the penetration of his 
intellect. The most important -of these essays are collected in 
; the, volumes Seaside Studies (1858), Physiology of Common Life 
(1859), Studies in Animal Life (1862), and Aristotle, a Chapter 
from the History of Science (1864). They are much more than 
popular expositions of accepted scientific truths. They contain 
able criticisms of authorized ideas, and embody the results of in- 
dividual research and individual reflection. He made a number 
of impressive suggestions, some of which have since been accepted 
by physiologists. Of these the most valuable is that now known 
as the doctrine of the functional indifference of the nerves — 
that what are known as the specific energies of the optic, auditory 
and other nerves are simply differences in their mode of action 
due to the differences of the peripheral structures or sense-organs 
with which they are connected. This idea was subsequently 
arrived at independently by .Wundt (. Physiologische Psychologie, 
2nd ed., p. 321)* In 1865, on the ‘starting of the Fortnightly 
Review, Lewes became its editor, but he retained the post for 
less than two years, when he was succeeded by John Morley. 

| This date marks the transition from more strictly scientific 
to philosophic work. He had from early youth cherished a 
strong liking for philosophic studies;' one of his earliest essays 
was an appreciative account of Hegel’s Aesthetics. Coming under 
the influence of positivism as unfolded both in Comte’s own works 
| and in J. S* Mill’s System of Logic, he abandoned all faith in the 
possibility of metaphysic, and recorded this abandonment in 
the above-mentioned History of Philosophy. Yet he did not at 
any time, give an unqualified adhesion to Comte’s teachings, 
and with wider reading and reflection his mind moved away 
! further from the positivist standpoint. In the preface to the 
! third edition of his History of Philosophy he avowed a change 
in this direction, and this movement is still more plainly dis- 
cernible in 5 subsequent editions of the work. The final outcome 
of this intellectual progress is given to us in The Problems of 
Life and Mind, which may be regarded as the crowning work 
of his life. His sudden death on the 28th of November 1878 
cut short the work, yet it is. complete enough to allow us to judge 
of the author’s matured conceptions on biological, psychological 
and metaphysical problems. Of his three sons only one, Charles 
(1843-1891), survived him; in the first London County Council 
Election 1 (1888) he was elected for St Paneras; he was also much 
interested in the Hampstead Heath extension. > 

Philosophy. -rrThe first, two volumes on The Foundations of a Creed 
lay down what Lewes ; regarded as, the true principles of philosophizing. 
He here seeks to effect a rapprochement between metaphysic and 
science. He is still so far a : pokit jvist hs to pronounce all inquiry into 
the ultimate nature Of things fruitless* What matter, form , spirit are 
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in themselves is af utile question that belongs to the sterile region 
of. ‘‘ metempirics,” Hut philosophical ^questions may,b^fsp stated 
as to be susceptible of a precise solution by scientific method. Thus, 
Since tHe' relation of subject to object falls within Pur experience, 
it is a proper matter for philosophic investigation. It may be 
questioned whether Lewesi is right in thus identifying the methods of 
science and ; philosophy. Philosophy : is not. a mere extension of 
scientific knowledge ; it is an investigation of the nature and validity 
of the knowing process itself. In rifiy case Lewes eririridt be said tb 
have done much to aid in the settlement 5 of properly philosophical 
questions. . His whole treatment of the question of the relation of 
subject to object is vitiated by a confusion between thp scientific 
truth that mind and body coexist in the living organism and the 
philosophic truth that all knowledge of objects implies a knowing 
subject. In other words, to use Shadworth Hodgson’s phrase, ^he 
mixes up the question of the genesis of mental forms with the question 
of their nature (see Philosophy of . Reflexion* ii. 40-5,8) . Thus , he 
reaches the “ monistic ” doctrine that mind and matter are two 
aspects of the same existence by attending simply to the parallelism 
between psychical and physical processes given as a fact (or a prob-’ 
able fact) of Our experience, and by leaving out iof account their; 
relation as subject and object in the cognitive act., His identification 
of the, two as phases of one existence is open to criticism not only 
from the point of view of philosophy, but from that of science. In 
his treatment of such ideas as “ sensibility;” ^iserttxertce ” and the 
like,* he does not always show whether he is speaking of physical or 
of psychical phenomena. Among the other, properly philosophic 
questions discussed in . these two volumes the nature of the yasual 
relation is perhaps the one which 5 is handled with most freshness and 
sUggestivenbSs. The third volume-, The ^Physical BaHs of Mind, 

. further develops the writer’s views on organic activities as a whole. 
He, insists strongly On the radical distinction between, organic and 
inorganic processes, and on the impossibility of ever explaining the 
former by purely mechaniqal principles. With respect to the neryous 
system, he holds that all its parts have one and the same elementary 
property, namely* sensibility. Thus sensibility belongs as much ; to 
the lower centres of thg spinal; cord as to, the brain, contributing in 
this more elementary form, elements to the, “ subconscious ” region 
of mental life.. The higher functions of ' the neryous system, which 
make up our conscious mental life, are merely more Complex modifi- 
cations of this fundamental property of nerve substance. Closely 
related to this doctrine is the view that the. nervous organism acts 
as a. whole, that particular mental operations cannot be referred to 
definitely circumscribed regions of the brain, and that the hypothesis 
of nervous activity passing in the centre by an isolated pathway 
from one nerve-cell to another is altogether illusory. By insisting 
on the complete; coincidence between the regions pf nerve-actiop and 
sentience, and by holding that these are but different aspects of oqe 
thing, he is able to attack the doctrine of animal and human auto- 
matism, which affirms that feeling; or consciousness is merely an 
incidental concomitant of nerve-action and in no way essential to the 
chain of physical events. Lewes’s views in psychology, partly opened 
up in, the earlier volumes of the Problem#, are more fully worked out; 
in the last two volumes (3rd series). He discusses the method of 
psychology with much insight. ; Hie claims against Comte and his 
followers a place for introspection in psychological research. I n 
addition to this subjective method there must fie an objective, which 
consists partly in a reference to nervous conditions and partly in the 
employment of sociologicar and historical data. Biological know- 
ledge, or a consideration of the organic conditions, . would only help 
us to explain mental functions, as feeling and thinking; it would 
not assist us to understand differences or mental faculty as mani- 
fested in different faces ! and stages of human development. The 
organic conditions of these differences will probably for ever escape 
detection. Hence they can be explained only as the products of the 
social environment. This idea of dealing with mental phenomena in 
their relation to social and historical conditions is probably Lewes’s 
mpst important ! contribution to psychology. , Among o,ther points 
which he emphasizes is the complexity of mental phenomena. Every 
mental state is regarded as compounded of three factors in different 
proportions — namely, a process of sensible affection, of logical 
grouping and; of motor impulse. But Lewes’s work in psychology 
Consists less in any definite discoveries than in the inculcation of a 
sound and just method. Ills. biological training prepared him to 
view mind as a complex unity, in wfifch the Various functions 
interact one on the other, arid 1 of which 1 the highest processes are 
identical with and evolved out of the lower. Thus the operations of 
thought, “ or the logic of signs,” are merely a more complicated 
form, of the elementary operations of sensation and instinct or “ the 
logic of feeling.” The whole of the last volume of the Problems may 
be said tb be an illustration of this position. It is a Valuable 
repository of psychological facts, many of them drawn from the more 
obscure regions of mental life and from, abnormal experience, and 
is. , throughout suggestive and stimulating. Tq suggest and to 
stimulate the mind, rather than to supply it with any complete 
system of knowledge, may be said to be Lewes’s service in philosophy. 
The exceptional rapidity and yersatility of his intelligence seems to 
account at once for the freshness in his way of envisaging thp subject- 
matter of philosophy and psychology, and for, the want of satisfac- 
tory elaboration ana of systematic co-ordination. (J. S. ; X.) 


LEWES/ a market-town and municipal borough and the 
' county town of Sussex, England, in the Lewes parliamentary 
; division, 50 m. S. from London by the London* Brighton & 
South Coast railway. Pop. (1901)' 11,249. It is picturesquely- 
situated on the slope of a chalk down falling to the river Ouse. 
Ruins of the old castle, supposed to have been founded by King 
Alfred and rebuilt by William de Warenne shortly after the 
Conquest, rise from the height. There are two mounds which' 
bore keeps, an uncommon feature. The castle guarded the pass: 

; through the downs formed by the valley of the Ouse. In one of 
the towers is the collection of the Sussex Archaeological Society. 
St Michael’s church is without architectural merit, but contains 
old -brasses and monuments; St Anne’s church is a transitional 
Norman structure; St Thomas+at-Cliffe is Perpendicular; St 
John’s, Southover, of mixed architecture, preserves some early 
Norman portions, and has some relics of the Warenne family. 
In the grounds of the Cluniac priory of St Pancras, founded in 
1078, the leaden coffins of William de Warenne and Gundrada 
his wife were dug up during an excavation for the railway in 1845. 
There is a free grammar school dating from 15.12, and among the 
other public buildings are the town hall and ccjrn exchange, 
county hall, prison, and the Fitzroy memorial library. The 
industries include the manufacture of agricultural implements, 
brewing, tanning, and iron and brass founding. The municipal 
i borough is under a mayor, 6 aldermen and 18 councillors. Area, 
1042 acres. : ■ ; 

The many neolithic and bronze implements that have been 
discovered, and the numerous tumuli arid earthworks which 
surround Lewes, indicate its remote origin. The town Lewes 
(Loewas, Loewen, Leswa, Laquis, Latisaquensis) was in the royal 
demesne of the Saxon kings, from whom it received the privilege 
of a market. Atheist an established two royal mints there, and 
by the reign of Edward the Confessor, and probably before, Lewes • 
was certainly a borough. William I. granted the whole barony 
of Lewes, including the revenue arising from the town, to, 
William de Warenne, who converted an already existing fortifica- 
tion into a place of residence. His descendants continued to hold 
; the barony until the beginning of the 14th century. In default 
of male issue, it then passed, to the earl of Arundel, with whose 
! descendants it remained until 1439, when it was divided between 
the Norfolks, Dorsets and Abergavennysv By 1086 the borough 
had increased 30% in value since the beginning of the reign, 
and its importance as a port and market- town is evident from 
Domesday. A gild merchant seems to have existed at an 
early date. The first mention of it is in a charter of Reginald de 
Warenne, about 1148, by which he restored to the burgesses, the 
privileges they had enjoyed in the time of his grandfather and 
father, but of which they had been deprived. In 1595 a “ Fellow- 
ship ” took the place of the old gild and in conjunction with 
two constables governed the town until the beginning of the 1 8th 
century. The borough seal probably dates from the 14th 
century. Lewes was incorporated by royal charter in 1881. 
The town returned two representatives to parliament from 1295 
until deprived of one member in 1867. It was disfranchised in 
1885. Earl Warenne - and his descendants held the fairs and 
markets from 1066. In 1792 the fair-days were the 6th of May; 
Whit-Tuesday, the 26th of July (for wool), and the 2nd of 
October. The market-day was Saturday. Fairs are now held 
on the 6th of May for horses and cattle, the 20th of July for wool, 
and the 2 xst arid 28th of September for Southdown sheep. 
A corn-market is held every Tuesday, and a stock-market every 
alternate Monday. The trade in wool has been important since 
the 14th century. 

Lewes was the scene of the battle fought on the 14th of May 
1264 between Henry III. and Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester. 
Led by the king and by his son* the future king Edward I., the 
royalists left Oxford, took Northampton and drove Montfort 
from Rochester into London. Then, harassed on the route by 
their foes, they matched through Kent into Sussex and took up 
their quarters at Lewes, a stronghold of the royalist Earl Warenne., 
Meanwhile, reinforced by a number of Londoners, Earl Simon 
left Londori and reached Fletcfiing, about 9 m* north of 
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on the 13th of May. Efforts at reconciliation having failed, he 
led his army against the town, which he hoped to surprise, early 
on the following day. His plan was to direct his main, attach 
against the priory of St Pancras, which sheltered the king and 
his brother Richard, earl of Cornwall, king of the Romans, 
while causing the enemy to believe that his principal objective 
was the castle, where Prince Edward was. But the surprise 
was not complete and the royalists rushed ; from the town to 
meet the enemy in the open field. Edward led his followers 
against the Londoners, who were gathered around the standard 
of Montfort, put them to flight, pursued them for several miles,: 
and killed a great number of them, Montfort ’s ruse, however, 
had been successful. He was not with his standard as his foes 
thought, but with the pick of his men he attacked Henry’s 
followers and took prisoner both the king and his brother. 
Before Edward returned from his chase the earl was in possession 
of the town. In its streets the prince strove to retrieve his 
fortunes, but in vain. Many of his men perished in the river, 
but others escaped, one band, consisting of Earl Warenne and 
others, taking refuge in Pevensey Castle. .Edward himself took 
sanctuary and on the following day peace was made between 
the king and the earl. r 

LEWES, a town in Sussex county, Delaware, U.S.A., in the 
S.E. part of the state, on Delaware Bay. Pop. (1910), 2158. 
Lewes is served by the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington 
(Pennsylvania System), and the Maryland, Delaware & Virginia 
railways. Its harbour is formed by the Delaware Breakwater, 
built by the national government and completed in 1869, and 
2f m. above it another breakwater was completed in December 
1901 by the government. The cove between them forms a 
harbour of refuge of about 5 50 acres. At the mouth of Delaware 
Bay, about 2 m. below Lewes, is the Henlopen Light, one of 
•the oldest lighthouses in America, The Delaware Bay pilots I 
make their headquarters at Lewes. Lewes has a large trade with J 
northern cities in fruits and vegetables, and is a subporf of entry 
of the Wilmington Customs District. The first settlement oh 
Delaware soil by Europeans was made near here in 1631 by 
Dutch colonists, sent by a company organized in Holland in 
the previous year by Samuel Blommaert, Killian van Rensselaer, 
David Pieterszen de Vries and others. The settlers called the 
place Zwaanendael, valley of swans. The settlement was soon 
entirely destroyed by the Indians, and a second body of settlers 
whom de Vries, who had been made director of the colony, 
brought in 1632 remained for only two years. The fact of the 
settlement is important; because of it the English did not unite 
the Delaware country with Maryland, for the Maryland Charter 
of 1632 restricted colonization to land within the prescribed 
boundaries, uncultivated and either uninhabited or inhabited 
only by Indians. In 1658 the Dutch established an Indian 
trading post, and in 1659 erected a fort fit Zwaanendael. After 
the annexation of the Delaware counties to Pennsylvania in 1682, 
its name was changed to Lewes, after the town of that name in 
Sussex, England. It was pillaged by French pirates in 1698, 
One of the last naval battles of the War of Independence was 
fought in the bay near Lewes on the 8th of April 1782, when the 
American privateer “ Hyder Ally ** (16), commanded by Captain 
Joshua Barnes (1759-1818), defeated and captured the British 
sloop “ General Monk ” (20), which had been aii American 
privateer, the “ General Washington,” had -been captured by 
Admiral Arbuthnot’s squadron in 1780, and was now pur- 
chased by the United States government and, as the “ General 
Washington,” was commanded by Captain Barnes in 1782- 
1784. In March 1813 the town was bombarded 1 by a British 
frigate. 

See the ft History of Lewes ” in the Papers of the Historical Society 
of Delaware, No. xxxviii. (Wilmington, 1903):; and J. T. Scfiarfj 
History of Delaware (2 vols., Philadelphia, 1888). - 

LEWIS, SIR GEORGE CORNEWALL, Bart. (1 806-1 863), 
English statesman and man of letters, was born in London 1 oh 
the 2 1 st of April 1806. His father, Thomas F. Lewis, of Harpton 
Court, Radnorshire, after holding subordinate office ih various 
administrations j became a poor-law commissioner, and was made 


a baronet in 1846. Young Lewis was educated at Eton and at 
Christ Church, Oxford, where in 1828 he took a first-class in 
classics, and a second-class iii mathematics. He then entered 
the Middle Temple, and was called to the bar in 1831. In 1833 
he undertook his first public work as one of the commissioners 
; to' inquire into the condition of the poor Irish residents in the 
United Kingdom. 1 In 1834 Lord Althorp included him in the 
commission to inquire into the state of church property and 
; church affairs generally in Ireland. To this fact we owe his work 
on Local Disturbances in Ireland , and the Irish Church Question 
(London, 1836), in which he Condemned the existing connexion; 
between church and. state, proposed a state provision for the 
1 Catholic clergy, and maintained the necessity of an efficient 
workhouse organization. During this period Lewis’s mind 
: was much Occupied with the study of language. Before leaving 
college he had published some observations on Whately’s doctrine 
of the predicables, and soon afterwards he assisted Thirl wall 
and Hare in starting the Philological Museum. Its successor, 1 
; the Classical M useum, he also supported by occasional contribu- 
tions. In 183 5 he published an Essay on the Origin and Forma- 
tion of the Romance Languages (re-edited in 1862), the first 
effective criticism in England of Raynouard’s theory of a uniform 
romance tohgue, represented by the poetry of the troubadours. 
He. also compiled a glossary of provincial, words used in Hereford- 
shire and the adjoining counties. But the most important work 
of this earlier period was one to which his logical and philological 
tastes contributed. The Remarks on the Use and Abuse of some , 
Political Terms (London, 1832) may have been suggested by 
Bentham’s Book of Parliamentary Fallacies , but it shows all 
that power of clear sober original thinking which marks his 
larger and later political works. Moreover, he translated 
Boeckh’s Public Economy of Athens and Muller’s History of 
Greek Literature, and he assisted Tufnell in the translation of 
Muller’s Dorians. Some time afterwards he edited a text of 
the Fables of Babrius. While. his friend Hayward conducted 
the Law Magazine, he wrote in it frequently on such subjects as 
secondary punishments and the penitentiary system. In 1836, 
at the request of Lord Glenelg, he accompanied John Austin to 
Malta, where they spent nearly two years reporting on the 
condition of the island and framing a new code of laws. One 
? leading object of both commissioners was to associate the Maltese 
in the- responsible government of the island. On his return to 
England Lewis succeeded his father as one of the principal 
poor-law commissioners. In 1841 appeared the Essay on the. 
Government of Dependencies , a systematic statement and dis- 
cussion of the various relations in which colonies may stand 
towards the mother country. In 1844 Lewis married Lady Maria 
Theresa. Lister, sister of Lord Clarendon, and a lady of literary 
tastes. Much of their married life was spent in Kent House, 

, Knightsbridge. They had no children. In 1847 Lewis resigned 
his office. He was then returned for the county of Hereford, 
and Lord, John Russell appointed him secretary to the Board of 
Control, but a few months afterwards he became under-secretary 
to the Home Office. In this capacity he introduced two important 
bills, one for the abolition of turnpike trusts and the management 
of highways by a mixed county board, the other for the purpose 
of defining and regulating the law of parochial assessment. In 
1856 he succeeded Hay ter as financial secretary to the treasury; 
About this time, also, appeared his Essay on the Influence of 
Authority in Matters of Opinion. On the dissolution of parlia- 
ment which followed the resignation of Lord John Russell’s, 
ministry in 1852, Lewis was defeated for Herefordshire and then 
for Peterborough. Excluded from parliament he accepted the 
editorship of the Edinburgh Review , and remained editor until 
1855* During this period he served on the Oxford commission, 
and on the commission to inquire into the government of London. 
But its Chief fruits were the Treatise on the M ethods of Observation 
and Reasoning in Politics , arid the Enquiry into the Credibility 
of the Early Roman History ,* in which he vigorously attacked 

1 See the Abstract of Final Report of Commissioners of Irish Poor 
Enquiry, &c., by G. C. Lewis and N. Senior (1837). 

2 Translated into German by Liebrecht (Hanover, 1858). ! 
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the theory of epic fays and 1 other theories oh which Niebuhr’s 
reconstruction of that history had proceeded. In i'?55 LeVis 
succeeded his father in the baronetcy. He was at once elected 
member for the Radnor boroughs, and Lord Palmerston made 
him chancellor of the exchequer. He had a war loan to contract 
and heavy additional taxation to impose, but his industry, 
method and clear vision carried him safely through* After 
the change of ministry in 1859 Sir George became home secretary 
under Lord Palmerston, and in 1861, much against his wish, 
he succeeded Sidney Herbert (Lord Herbert of Lea) at the 
War Office. The closing years of his life were marked by in- 
creasing intellectual vigour. In 1859 he published an .able 
Essay on Foreign Jurisdiction and the Extradition of Criminals, 
a subject to which the attempt on Napoleon’s life, the discussions 
on the Conspiracy Bill, and the trial of Bernard* had drawn 
general attention. He advocated the extension, of extradition 
treaties, and condemned the principal idea of Weltrechtsordnung 
which Mohl of Heidelberg had proposed. His two latest, works 
were the Survey of the Astronomy of the Ancients , in which, 
without professing any knowledge of Oriental languages, he 
applied a sceptical analysis to the ambitious Egyptology of 
Bunsen ; and the .Dialogue on the Best Form of GoVeYnmeitt,} in 
which, under the name of Crito, the author j points Out tb the 
supporters of the various systems that there is no one abstract 
government which is the best possible for all times and places. 
An essay on the Characteristics of Federal, National, 1 Provincial 
and Municipal Government does not seem to have been, published; 
Sir George died in April 1363. A marble bust by Weekes stands 
in Westminster Abbey. 

Lewis was a man of mild and affectionate disposition, much 
beloved by a large circle of friends, among whom were, Sir E. 
Head/ the Grotes, the Austins, Lord Stanhope, J.: S. Mill, Dean 
Milman, the Duff Gordons. In public life, he was distinguished, 
as Lord Aberdeen said, “ for candour, moderation,; love of truth.” 
He had a passion for the systematic -acquirement of knowledge, 
and a keen and. sound critical faculty. His name has gone down 
to ; history , as that of a many-sided man, sound in judgment, 
unselfish in political life, and abounding in practical good sense. 

A reprint from the. Edinburgh. Review of his long series ,of papers 
on the Administration of Great Britain appeared in 1864,, and, his 
Letters to various Friends (1870) were edited by his brother Gilbert, 
who succeeded him in the baronetcy; ; 

LEWIS, HENRY GARVILL (1853-1888)/ Ahierican geologist, 
was born in Philadelphia on the 16 th of November 1853. 
Educated in the university of Pennsylvania 1 he took the degree of 
M.A. in 1876. He became attached to the Geological SUrvey of 
Pennsylvania in 1879, serving for three years : as a voliintfeer 
member, and during this term he became greatly interested in the 
study of glacial phenomena. In x 880 he was chosen professor of 
mineralogy in the Philadelphia academy of natural ;sciences ; arid 
in 1883 he was appointed to the chair of geology lit 1 I&VUtfOrd 
College, Pennsylvania. During the winters of 188 5 to 1887 he 
studied petrology under H. F. Rosenbusch at Heidelberg, and 
during the summers he investigated the glacial geology of 
northern Europe and the British Islands. • ■ His ; observations 
, in Nbrth America, where he had studied under Professor G. F. 
Wright, Professor T. C. Chamberlin and Warren Upham, had 
demonstrated the former extension of land-ice/ and the existence 
Of great terminal moraines. In 1884 his Report on the Terminal 
Moraine in Pennsylvania and New York was published: a 
work containing much information on the limits of the North 
American ice-sheet. In Britain he sought to trace in like manner 
the southern extent of the terminal moraines formed by British 
ice-sheets, but before his conclusions were matured he died 
at Manchester on the 21st of July 1888. The results of his 
observations were published in 1 894 entitled Papers and Notes 
on the Glacial Geology of Great Britain and Ireland, edited by 
Dr H; W. Crosskey. ^ 1 

See ‘ ‘ Prof j Henry Carvill Lewis and his Work in Glacial Geology, ’ ’ 
by • Warren ; Upham, A mer. GeoL vol. ii. (Dec. 1888) p; ' 371 * ; with 
portrait. * 

LEWIS, JpHN FREDERICK (1805-1876), British painter, 
s-on of F* Q. Lewis, engraver, was born in London, ; He was 
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elected in : 1827 associate of the Society of Painters in Water 
Colours, of which he became full member in 1829 and president 
in 185 5 ; he , resigned in 1858, and was made associate of the 
Royal Academy in 1859 and academician in 1865. Much of his 
earlier life was spent in Spain, Italy and the East, but he re- 
turned to England in 1851 and for the remainder of his career 
devoted himself almost exclusively to Eastern subjects, which 
he treated with extraordinary care and minuteness of finish, 
and with much beauty of technical method. He is represented 
by : a picture, “ Edfou: Upper Egypt,” in the National Gallery 
of British Art. He achieved equal eminence in both oil and 
water-colour painting. 

LEWIS, ; MATTHEW GREGORY (1775-1818), English 
romance- writer and. dramatist, often referred to as “ Monk ” 
Lewis, was born in London on the 9th of July 1775. He was 
educated for a diplomatic career at Westminster school and at 
Christ Church, Oxford, spending most of his vacations abroad 
in the study of modern languages; and* in 1794 he proceeded to 
the Hague as attach^ to the British embassy. His stay there 
lasted only, a few months, but was marked by. the Composition, 
in ten weeks, of his romance Ambrosio, or the Monk, which was 
published in the summer of the following year. It immediately 
achieved celebrity ; but some . passages it contained were of such 
a nature that about a, year after its appearance an injunction to 
restrain its sale was moved for and a rule nisi obtained. Lewis 
published a second edition from which he had expunged, as he 
thought, all the objectionable passages, but the work still 
remains of such a character as almost to justify the severe 
language in which Byron in English Bards and Scotch Reviewers 
addresses—. 

‘‘ Wonder-working Lewis, Monk or Bard, 

Who fain would’st make Parnassus a churchyard; 

' Even Satari’s self with thee might dread to dwell, 

And in thy skull discern a deeper hell.” . 

• Whatever its demerits, ethical or aesthetic, may have been, The 
Monk did hot interfere with the reception of Lewis into the best 
English Society; 1 he Was favourably noticed at court, and almost 
as soon as he came of age he Obtained a seat in the House 
of Commons as member for Hindoil, Wilts. After some years, 
however, during which he never addressed the House, he finally 
withdrew from a parliamentary career. His tastes lay wholly in 
the direction of literature, and T he Castle Spectre (1 796, a musical 
drama of no great literary merit, but which enjoyed a long 
popularity on the stage), The Minister (a translation from 
Schiller’s Kabale u. Liebe), Rolla (1797, a translation from 
Kotzebue), with numerous other operatic and tragic pieces, 
appeared in rapid succession. The Bravo of Venice, a romance 
translated from the German, was published in 1804; next to 
| The. Monk it is the best known work of Lewis. By the death of 
! his father he Succeeded to a large fortune, and in 181 5 embarked 
for The West Indies to visit his estates; in the course of this 
tour, which lasted four months, the Journal of a West Indian 
Proprietor, published posthumously in 1833, was written. A 
second visit to Jamaica was undertaken in 1 8 1 7 , in order that 
he might become further acquainted with, and able to amelio- 
rate, the condition of the slave population; the fatigues to 
which he exposed himself in the tropical climate brought on a 
fever which terminated fatally on the homeward voyage on the 
14th of May 1818. 

The Life and Correspondence of M. G. Lewis , in two volumes, was 
published in - 1839. * 

LEWIg, MERIWETHER (1774-1809), American explorer, 
was born near Charlottesville,. Virginia, on the 18th of August 
1774. In 1794 he volunteered with the Virginia troops called 
out to suppress the • ‘ Whisky Insurrection,” was commissioned 
as ensign in the regular United States army in 1795, served with 
distinction under General Anthony Wayne in the campaigns 
against the Indians, and attained the rank of captain in 1797.- 
From 1801 to 1893 he was the private secretary of President 
Jefferson. On the 1 8th of J anuary 1 803 J eff erson sent a con- 
fidential message to Congress urging the development of trade 
^ith the Indians of the Missouri Valley and recommending that 
an exploring party be sent into this region, notwithstanding 
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the fact that it was then held by Spain and owned by France. 
Congress appropriated funds for the expedition , and the president 
instructed Lewis to proceed to the head- waters of the Missouri 
river and thence across the mountains to the Pacific Ocean; 
With Jefferson’s consent Lewis chose as a companion Lieut. 
William Clark, an old friend and army comrade. The prepara- 
tions were made under the orders of the War Department, and, 
until the news arrived that France had sold Louisiana to the 
United States, they were conducted in secrecy. Lewis spent 
some time in Philadelphia, gaining additional knowledge of the 
natural sciences and learning the use of instruments for deter- 
mining positions; and late in 1803 he and Clark, with twenty- 
nine men from the army, went into winter quarters near St 
Louis, where the men were subjected to rigid training. On the 
14th of May 1804 the party, with sixteen additional members, 
who; however, were to go only a part of the way, started up the 
Missouri river in three boats, and by the 2nd of November had 
made the difficult ascent of the stream as far as 47 0 21' N. lat.; 
near the site of the present Bismarck, North Dakota, where, 
among the'' Mandan Indians, they passed the second winter. 
Early in April 1805 the ascent of the Missouri was continued as 
far as the three forks of the river, which were named the Jeffer- 
Son* the Gallatin and the Madison. The Jefferson was then 
followed to its source in the south-western part of what is now 
the state of Montana. Procuring a guide arid horses from the 
Shoshone Indians, the party pushed westward through the Rocky 
Mountains in September, and ori the 7th of October embarked 
in canoes on a tributary of the Columbia river, the mouth of 
which they reached on the 15th of November. They had 
travelled upwards of 4000 m. from their starting-point, had 
encountered various Indian tribes never before seen by whites, 
had made valuable . scientific collections and observations, and 
were the first explorers to reach the Pacific by crossing the 
continent north of Mexico. After spending the winter on the- 
Pacific eoast they started on the 23rd of March 1806 on their 
return journey, and, after crossing the divide, Lewis with 
one party explored Maria’s river, and Clark with another the 
Yellowstone. On the 1 2th of August the two explorers reunited 
near, the junction of the Yellowstone and the Missouri, and on 
the. 23rd of September reached St Louis. In spite of exposure, 
hardship and peril only one member of the party died, and 
only one deserted. No later feat of exploration, perhaps, in 
any quarter of the globe has exceeded this in romantic interest. 
The expedition was commemorated by the Lewis and Clark 
Centennial Exposition at Portland, Oregon, in 1905. The leaders 
and men of the exploring party were rewarded with liberal gilnts 
of land from the public domain, Lewis receiving 1500 acres; and 
in March 1807 Lewis was made governor of the northern part 
of the, territory obtained from France in 1803, which had been 
organized as the Louisiana Territory. He performed the duties 
of this office with great efficiency, but it is said that in the un- 
wonted quiet of his new duties, his mind, always subject to 
melancholy, became unbalanced, and that while on his way to 
Washington he committed suicide about 60 m. south-west 
of Nashville, Tennessee, on the nth of October 1809. It is not 
definitely known, however, whether he actually committed 
suicide or was murdered. 

Bibliography. — Jefferson's Message from the President of the 
United States , Communicating Discoveries made in Exploring the 
Missouri, Red River and Washita by Captains Lewis and Clark, Dr 
Sibley and Mr Dunbar (Washington, 1806, and subsequent editions) 
is the earliest account, containing the reports sent back by the ex- 
plorers iii the winter of 1804-1805. Patrick Gass’s Journal of the 
Voyages and Travels of a Corps of Discovery under the Command of 
Capt, Lewis and Capt. Clark (Pittsburg, 1807) is the account of a 
sergeant in the party. Biddle and Allen’s History of the Expedition 
under the Command of Captains Lewis and Clark (2 vols., Philadelphia, 
1814) is a condensation of the original journals. There are numerous 
• reprints of this work, the best being that bf Elliott Coues (4 vols., 
Newi York, 1893 )v which contains additions from the original manu- 
scripts and a new chapter, in the style of Biddle, inserted as though 
a part of the original text. As a final authority consult R. G> 
Thwaites (ed.), The Original Journals . of the Lewis and Clark Ex- 
pedition (8 Vols., New York, 1904-1905), containing all the knowh 
literary records of the expedition. For popular accounts see W. R. 


Lighten, .Lewis \ and Clark ; (Boston?, : 190 1 ) ; 0 . D. Wheeler, The Trail 
of. Lewis . and , Clark (s yojs., New York, 1904); and Noah Brooks 
(ed. j, First across the Continent: Expedition of Lewis and Clark (New 
York, 1901). • : 1 : 

LEWISBURG, a borough and the county-seat of Union county, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., on the W; bank of- West Branch of the 
Susquehanna river, about 50 m. N. of Harrisburg. Pop. (1900) 
3457 (60 foreign-born); (1910) 3081. It is served by the 
Pennsylvania and the Philadelphia & Reading railways. It is 
the seat of Bucknell University (coeducational), opened in 1846 
as the university of Lewisburg and renamed in 1886 in honour 
of William Bucknell (1809-1890), a liberal benefactor. The 
university comprises a College of Liberal Arts, an Academy for 
Young Men, an Institute for Young Women, and a School of 
Music, and in 1908-1909 had 50 instructors and 775 students, 
of whom 547 were in the College of Liberal Arts. The city is 
situated in a farming region, and has various manufactures, 
including flour, lumber, furniture, woollens, nails, foundry 
products and carriages. Lewisburg (until, about 1805 called 
Derrstown) was founded and laid out in 1785 by Ludwig Derr, 
a German , and was chartered as a borough in 1812. 

LEWISHAM, a south-eastern metropolitan borough of London, 
Erigland, bounded N;W. by Deptford, N.E. by Greenwich, E. 
by Woolwich, and W. by Camberwell, and extending S. to the 
boundary of the county of London. Pop. (1901) 127,495. Its 
area is for the most part occupied by villas. It includes the 
districts of Blackheath and Lee in the north, Hither Green, 
Catford and Broekley in the central parts, and Forest Hill and 
part of Sydenham in the south-west. In the districts last named 
well-wooded hills rise above 300 ft., and this is an especially 
favoured residential quarter, its popularity being formerly 
increased by the presence of medicinal springs, discovered in 
1 640, on Sydenham Common. Towards the south, in spite of the 
constant extension of building, there are considerable tracts of 
ground uncovered, apart from public ground's. In the north the 
borough includes the greater 1 part of Blackheath (q.v .), an open 
common of considerable historical interest. The other principal 
pleasure grounds are Hilly Fields (46 acres) and Lady well Recrea- 
tion Grounds (46 acres) in the north-west part of the borough; 
and at- Sydenham (but outside the boundary of the county of 
London) is the Crystal Palace. Among institutions are the 
Horniman Museum, Forest Hill (1901); Morden ? s College, on the 
south of Blackheath, founded at the close of the 17th century by 
Sir John Morden for Turkey merchants who were received as 
pensioners, and , subsequently extended in scope ; numerous 
schools in the same locality; and the Park Fever Hospital, Hither 
Green. The parliamentary borough of Lewisham returns one 
member. The borough council consists of a mayor, 7 aldermen 
and 42 councillors. Area, 7014*4 acres. 

LEWISTON, a city of Androscoggin county, Maine, U.S.A., 
on. the Androscoggin river, opposite Auburn, with which it is 
connected.by four steel bridges, and about 36 m. N.E. of Portland. 
Pop. (1900) 23,761, of whom 9316 were foreign-born; (1910 
census) 26,247. It is served by the Maine Central, the Grand 
Trunk, the Portland & Rumford Falls and the Lewiston, Augusta 
& Waterville (electric) railways. The surrounding country 
is hilly and the river is picturesque; in the vicinity there are 
many lakes and ponds abounding in salmon and trout. The 
Maine fish hatchery, is on Lake Auburn, 3 m. above the city. 
Lewiston is the seat of Bates College, a non-sectarian institution, 
which grew out of the Maine State Seminary (chartered in 1855), 
and was chartered in 1864 under its present name, adopted in 
honour of Benjamin E. Bates (d. 1877), a liberal benefactor. 
In 1908-1909 the college had 25 instructors and 440 students, 
and its library contained 34,000 volumes. The campus of the 
college is about i«m. from the business portion of Lewiston and 
covers 50 acres; among the college buildings are an auditorium 
(1909), given by W. Scott Libbey of Lewiston, and the Libbey 
Forum for the use of the three literary societies and the two 
Christian associations of the college. The literary societies 
give excellent training in forensics. The matriculation pledge 
requires from male ; students total abstinence from intoxicants 
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as a, cbriditiott ndfi meteber3hip.U There are rio secret frkternitiesi 
From the beginning; women have been* admitted on the same 
i terms as men, The Cobb Divinity School (Free B aptist), which 
was founded at Parsonfield, Maine, in 1840 as a department 
®f Parsonfield Seminary? and was situated in 1842-1844 at 
Dracut, Massachusetts, in 1844-1854 at Whites town, New York, 
arid in 1854-1870 at New Hampton, New Hampshire? was 
removed to Lewiston in 1870 and became a department (known 
as Bates Theological Seminary until 1888) of Bates College, 
with which it was irierged in 1908. Lewiston has a .1 fine city 
hall, a Carnegie library and a public park of uo| acres, with a 
bronze soldiers’ monument by Franklin Simmons, who was born 
in 1839 at Webster near Lewiston, and is known for his statues 
of Roger Williams, William King, Francis H. Pierjpont and U. S. 
Grant in the national Capitol, and for ‘ ‘ Grief ” and 4 c \ History ’ 3 on 
the Peace Monument at Washington. In Lewiston are the 
Central Maine General Hospital (i888)y the ■ Sisters’ Hospital 
(1888) > under the chargeof the French Catholic Sisters of Charity, 
a home for aged women, a young women’s home and the 
Hesley Asylum for boys. The Shrine Building (Kora Temple) , 
dedicated in 1909, is the headquarters bf /the Shriners of the 
state. The river at Lewiston breaks over a ledge of mica-schist 
and gneiss, the natural fall of 46 ft. having ! been : increased to 
more than 50 ft. by a strong granite dam ; and 3 m. above the 
city at Deer Rips a cement dam furnishes 1 10,000 horse-power. 
The water-power thus obtained is distributed i by canals from 
the nearer dam and transmitted by wire from the upper dam. 
The manufacture of cotton goods is the principal industry, and 
in 1 905 the product of the city’s cotton mills 1 was valued at about 
one-third of that of the mills of the whole state. Among other 
industries are the manufacture of woollen goods, shirts, dry- 
plates, carriages, spools and bobbins, and boots and shoes, and 
the dyeing and finishing of textiles; The total factory product 
in 1905 was valued at $8,527,649.; The municipality owns its 
water works and electric lighting plant. Lewiston was settled 
in 1770, incorporated* as a township in 1795 and chartered as a 
city in 1861. ' It was the home of Nelson Dingley ( 1 83 2-1899) , 
who from 1856 until his death controlled the Lewiston Journal* 
He was governor of the state in 1874-1876, Republican repre- 
sentative in Congress in 1881-^1899, and the drafter of the Dingley 
Tariff Bill (1897}. 

LEWIS-WITH-HARRIS, the most northerly island of the 
Outer Hebrides, Scotland. It is sometimes called the Long 
Island and is 24 m; from the nearest point of the mainland, 
from which it is separated by the strait called The Minch. It 
is 60 m. long and has an extreme breadth of 30 m., its average 
breadth being 15 in. It is divided into two portions by a line 
roughly drawn between Loch Resort on the west arid Loch 
Seaforth on the east, of which the larger or more northerly portion, 
known as Lewis (prori; Lews) , belongs to the county of Ross and 
Cromarty and the lesser, kriOwri as Harris, to Inverness-shire. 
The area of the whole island is 492,800 acres, or 770 sq. m., of 
which 368,000 acres belong to Lewis. In 1891 the population 
of Lewis was 27,045, of Harris 3681; in 1961 the popula- 
tion of Lewis was 2 8 , 3 $ 7 , of Harris 3803, or 32,160 for the island, 
of whom 17,175 were females, r 1 , 209 spoke Gaelic only, and 
17,685 both Gaelic arid English, 1 There is communication with 
certain ports of the Western Highlands by steamer via Stornoway 
every Week — -oftener during the tourist and special seasons— 
the steamers frequently calling at Loch : Erisort; Loch Sealg, 
Ardvourlie, Tarbert, Ardvey, Rodel and The Obe. The coast is 
indented to a remarkable degree, the principal sea-lochs in 
Harris being East and West Loch Tarbert ; and in Lewis, Loch 
Seaforth, Loch Erisort and Broad Bay (or Loch a Tuath) on the 
east coast arid Loch Roag and Loch Resort on the west. The 
mainland is dotted with innumerable fresh-water lakes. The 
island is composed of gneiss rocks, excepting a patch of granite 
near Carlo way, small bands of intrusive basalt at Gress and in 
Eye Peninsula and some Torridonian sandstone at Stornoway, 
Toiig, Vatskir and Carlo way. Most of Harris is mountainous, 
there being more than thirty peaks above rooo ft. high. Lewis 
is comparatively flrit, save in the south-east, where Ben More 


reaches 1874 ft., and in the south-west, where Mealasbhal (1885) 
is the highest point ; but in this division there are only eleven 
peaks exceeding 1000 ft. in height. The rivers are small; and 
unimportant. The principal capes are the. Butt of Lewis, in 
the extreme north, where the cliffs are nearly 150 ft. high; and 
crowned with a lighthouse, the light of which is visible for 19 nri ; 
Tolsta Head, Tiumpan Head and Cabag Head? on the east; 
Renish Point, in the extreme south; and, on the west, Toe Head 
and Gallon Head. The following inhabited, islands in the 
Inverness-shire division belong to the parish of Harris: off the 
S.W. coast, Berner a (pop. 524), Ensay, Killigray and Pabbay; 
off the W. coast, Scarp ( 1 60) , Soay and Tarrensay (72) ; off the 
E. coast, Scalpa ( 587) and Scotasay. Belonging to the county 
of Ross and Cromarty are Great Bernera (580) to theW. of Lewis > 
in the parish of Uig, and the Shiant Isles, about 21 m. S. of 
Stornoway, in the parish of Lochs, so named from the nambet 
of its sea lochs and fresh-water lakes. The south-eastern base 
of Broad Bay is furnished by the 'peninsula of Eye, attached to 
the main mass by so slender a neck as seemingly to be on the 
point of becoming itself an island. Much of the surface of both 
Lewis and Harris is composed of peat and swamp; there are 
scanty fragments of an ancierit forest. The rainfall for the year 
averages 41*7 in,, autumn and winter being very wet. Owing 
to the influence of the Gulf Stream, however, the temperature 
is fairly high, averaging for the year 46*6° F., for January 39* 5 9 F; 
and for August 56- 5° F. ; ■ 

* The economic conditions of the island correspond with ; its 
physical conditions. The amount of cultivable land is small 
and poor. • Sir James Matheson (1796-1878) , . who purchased 
the island in 1844, is said to have spent nearly "£350,000 in 
reclamation and improvements. B arley and potatoes are the 
chief crops. A large number of black cattle are reared and some 
sheep-farming is carried on in Harris. Kelp-making, once 
important, has been extinct for many years. Harris has- obtained 
great reputation for tweeds. The cloth has an aroma of heather 
and peat, and is made in the dwellings of the cotters? who use 
dyes of long-established excellence. The fisheries are the 
principal mainstay of the people. In spite of the very consider- 
able reductions in rent effected by the Crofters’ Commission 
(appointed in 1886) and the sums expended by government; 
most of the crofters still live in poor huts ^mid dismal surround- 
ings. The island affords good sporting facilities. Many of the 
streams abound with salmon and trout; otters and seals are 
plentiful, and deer and hares common; while bird life includes 
grouse, ptarmigan, woodcock, snipe, heron, widgeon, teal, eider 
duck, swan and varieties of geese and gulls. There are many 
antiquarian remains, including duns, megaliths, ruined towers 
and chapels and the like. At Rodel, in the extreme south of 
Harris, is a church, all that is left of an Augustinian monastery. 
The foundation is Norman and the superstructure Early English. 
On the towers are curious carved figures and in the interior 
several tombs of the Macleods, the most remarkable being that 
of Alastair (Alexander), son of William Macleod of Dunvegari, 
dated 1528. The monument, a full-length recumbent effigy 
of a knight’ in armour, lies at the base of a tablet in the shape 
of an arch divided into compartments, in which are carved in 
bas-relief, besides the armorial bearings of the deceased and a 
rendering of Dun vegan castle, several symbolical scenes, One of 
which exhibits Satan weighing in the balance the good and evil 
deeds of Alastair Macleod, the good obviously preponderating; 
Stornoway, the chief town (pop. 3852) is treated under a separate 
heading. At Callernish, 13 m. due W. of Stornoway, are 
several stone circles, one of which is probably the most perfect 
example of so-called “ Druidical ” structures in the British Isles. 
In this specimen the stones are huge, moss-covered, undressed 
blocks of gneiss. Twelve of such monoliths constitute the 
circle, in the centre of which stands a pillar 17 ft. high. From 
the circle there runs northwards an avenue of stones, comprising 
on the right-hand side nine blocks and on the left-hand ten; 
There also branch off from the circle, on the east and west, a 
single line of four stones and, on the south, a single line of five 
stones. From the extreme point of the south file to the farther 
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end of the avenue on the north is a distance of 127 yds* and the 
width from tip to tip of the east and west arms is 41 yds. Viewed 
from the north end of the avenue; the design is that of a cross; 
The most important fishery centre on the west coast is Carloway, 
where there is the best example of abroch, or fort, in the Hebrides. 
Rory, the blind harper who translated the Psalms into Gaelic, 
was born in the village* Tarbert, at the head of East Loch 
Tarbert, is a neat, clean village, in communication by mail-car 
with Stornoway, fr At Coll, a few miles N. by E. of Stornoway, 
is a mussel cave; and at Gress, 2 m. or so beyond in the same 
direction, there is a famous seals’ cave, adorned with fine stal- 
actites. Port of Ness, where there is a harbour, is the head- 
quarters of the ling fishery. Loch Seaforth gave the title of 
earl to a branch of the Mackenzies, but in . 1716 the 5th earl was 
attainted for Jacobitism and the title forfeited. In 1797 
Francis Humberston Mackenzie (1754-1815), chief of the Clan 
Mackenzie, was created Lord Seaforth and Baron Mackenzie 
of Kintail, and made colonel of the 2nd battalion of the North 
British Militia, afterwards the 3rd battalion of the Seaforth 
Highlanders. The 2nd battalion of the Seaforth Highlanders 
was formerly the Ross-shire B uffs, which was raised in 1 7 7 1 . 

LEXICON, a dictionary ( q.v .). The word is the Latinized form 
of Gr. \e^LKOPj sc. / 3 i/ 3 Xioz', a word-book (Xe^ts, word, \eyeiv, to 
speak) . Lexicon, rather than dictionary, is used of word-books 
of the Greek language, and sometimes of Arabic and Hebrew. 

LEXINGTON, BARON, a title borne in the English family of 
Sutton from 1645 to 1723. Robert Sutton (1594-1668), son of 
Sir William Sutton of Averham, Nottinghamshire, was a member 
of parliament for his native county in 1625 and again in 1640. 
He served Charles I. during the CiviL War, making great 
monetary sacrifices for the royal cause; and 1 in 1645 the king 
created him Baron Lexington, this being a variant of the 
name of the Nottinghamshire village of Laxton. His estate 
suffered during the time of the Commonwealth, but some money 
was returned to him by Charles II. He died on the 13th of 
October 1668. His only son, Robert, the 2nd baron (1661-1723), 
supported in the House of Lords the elevation of William of 
Orange to the throne, and was employed by that king at court 
and on diplomatic business. He also served as a soldier, but* he 
is chiefly known as the British envoy at Vienna during the 
conclusion of the treaty of Ryswick, and at Madrid during the 
negotiations which led to the treaty . of Utrecht. He died on 
the 19th of September 1723. His letters from Vienna, selected 
arid edited by the Hon. H. M. Sutton, were published as the 
Lexington Papers (1851). Lexington’s barony became extinct 
on his death, but his estates descended to the younger sons of 
his daughter Bridget (d. 1734), the wife of John Manners^rd 
duke of Rutland. Lord George Manners, who inherited these 
estates in 1762, is the ancestor of the family of Mariners-Sutton. 
An earlier member of this family is Oliver Sutton, bishop of 
Lincoln from 1280 . to 1299. 

LEXINGTON, a city and the county-seat Of Fayette county, 
Kentucky, U.S.A., about 75 m. S. of Cincinnati. Pop. (1900) 
26,369, of whom 10,130 Were negroes and 924 were foreign-born; 
(1910 census), 35,099. , It is served by the Louisville & Nash^ 
ville, the Southern, the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Cincinnati, 
New Orleans & Texas Pacific, the Lexingtori & Eastern, 
and electric railways. The city, which lies at an altitude of 
about 950 ft., is situated near the centre of the celebrated blue 
grass ” region, into which extend a number of turnpike roads. 
Its public buildings include the court house and the Federal 
building, both built of Bowling Green oolitic limestone. Among 
the public institutions are two general hospitals— rSt Joseph’s 
(Roman Catholic) and Good Samaritan (controlled by the 
Protestant churches of the city) — the Eastern Lunatic Asylum 
(1815, a state institution since 1824), with 250 acres of grounds; 
a state House of Reform for Girls and a state House of Reform 
for Boys (both at Greendale, a suburb); an orphan industrial 
school (for negroes) ; and two Widows’ and Orphans’ Homes, 
one established by the Odd Fellows of Kentucky and the other 
by the Knights of Pythias of the state. Lexington is the seat 
of Transylvania University (non-sectarian; : coeducational), 


formerly Kentucky University ;(Disciples of Christ)^ which grew 
out. of Bacon College (opened at Georgetown, Ky., in 1836), 
was chartered in 1858; as? Kentucky University, and was opened 
at Harrodsburg, Ky., in 1859; whence after a fire in 1864 it 
removed to Lexington in 1865. At Lexington it was consolidated 
with the 'old Transylvania University, a well-known institution 
which had been chartered as Transylvania Seminary in 1783, 
was opened near Danville, Ky.; in 1785, was removed to Lexing- 
ton in 1789,' was re-chartered as Transylvania University in 
1798, and- virtually ceased to exist in 1859. 1 In 1908 Kentucky 
University resumed the old name, Transylvania University. 
It has a college of Liberal Arts, a College of Law, a Preparatory 
School, a Junior College for Women, and Hamilton College for 
women (founded in 1869 as Hocker Female College), over which 
the university assumed control in 1903, and a College of the Bible, 
organized in 1865 as one of the. colleges of the university, but 
now under independent control. In 1907-1908 Transylvania 
University, including the College of the Bible, had 1129 students. 
At Lexington are the State University, two colleges for girls— 
the CampbelLHagerman College and Sayre College — and St 
Catherine’s Acadeihy (Roman Catholic) . The city is the meeting- 
place of a Chatauqua Assembly, and has a public library. The 
State University was founded (under the Federal Land Grant 
Act of 1862) in 1865 as the. State Agricultural and Mechanical 
College,, was opened in 1866, and was a college of Kentucky 
University until 18718. In 1890, the college received a second 
Federal appropriation, and it received various grants from the 
state legislature, Which in 1880 imposed a state tax of one-half of 
1 % for its support.; In connexion with it an Agricultura] 
Experiment Station was established in 1885. In 1908 its: title 
became, by act of Legislature, the State University. : The 
university has a College of Agriculture, a College of Arts and 
Science, a College of Law, a School of Civil Engineering, a School 
of Mechanical arid Electrical Engineering, and a School of mining 
Engineering. The university campus is the former City Park, 
in, the southern part of the city. In 1 907-1 908 the university 
had 1064 students. The city is the see of a Protestant Episcopal 
bishopric. 

Lexington was the home of Henry Clay from 1797 until his 
death in 1852, and in his memory a monument has been erected, 
consisting of a magnesian-limestone column (about 120 ft.) in 
the Corinthian style and surmounted by a statue of Clay, the 
head of which was torn off in 1902 by a thunderbolt. Clay’s 
estate, “ Ashland,” ■ is now one of the best known of the stock- 
farms in the vicinity; the present house is a replica of Clay’s 
home. The finest and most extensive of these stock-farms, and 
probably the finest in the world, is “ Elmendorf,” 6 m. from the 
city. Gn these farms many famous trotting and running horses 
have been raised. There are two race-tracks in Lexington, and 
annual running and trotting race meetings attract large crowds;. 
The city’s industries consist chiefly in a large trade in tobacco, 
hemp, grain and live stock— there are large semi-annual horse 
sales— and in the manufacture of “ Bourbon ” whisky, tobacco, 
flour, dressed, flax and hemp, carriages, harness and saddles. 
The total value of the city’s factory products in 1905 was 
$2,774,329 (46-9% more than in 1900). 

Lexington was named from Lexington, Massachusetts, in 1775 
by a party of hunters who were encamped here when they 
received the news of the battle of Lexington; the permanent 
settlement dates from 1779. It was laid out in 1781, incor- 
porated as a town in 1782, and chartered as a city in 1832. The 
first newspaper published west of the Alleghany Mountains, the 
Kentucky Gazette, was established here in 1787, to promote the 
separation of Kentucky from Virginia. ' The first state legislature 
met here in 1792, but later in the same year Frankfort became 
the state capital. Until 1907, when the city was enlarged by 
annexation, its limits remained as they were first laid out, a 
circle with a radius of 1 m., the court house being its centre. 

See G. W. Ranck, History of Lexington, Kentucky (Cincinnati, 1872). 

1 See Robert Peter, Transylvania University: Its Origin, Pise, 
Decline and Fall (Louisville, 1896) j and his History of the Medical 
Department of Transylvania University (Louisville, 1905). 
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vLEXINfiTON, a township of Middlesex; county, Massachusetts, 
TJ.S.Av, about ii ni. N.W of Boston. Pop; (1900) 3831, ^ (1910 
Ui S. .census) 49 1 8. ■ It is traversed by the' Boston & Maine 
railroad and by the Lowell: & Boston electric railway. Its area 
is ; about 1 f sq. m., and it contains three villages^-— Lexington , 
East Lexington and North Lexington. Agriculture is virtually 
the only industry . Owing to its historic interest the village of 
Lexington; is visited by thousands of persons annually, for it 
was; on the: green or common of this village that the first armed 
conflict of : the American War of Independence occurred. On 
the green stand a monument erected by the 1 state in 1799 to the 
memory of the minute-men who fell in that engagement, a 
drinking fountain surmounted by a bronze statue (1900, by 
Henry Hudson Kitson) of Captain John Parkfer, who was in 
command of the minute-men, and a large boulder, which marks 
the position of ; the ; minute-men when they were, fired upon by 
the British. / Near the green, in the old burying-ground, are the 
graves of Captain Parker and other American patriots: — the 
oldest 'gravestone? is dated 1690. The Hancock^Clarke House 
(built-in part in 1698) is now owned by the Lexington Historical 
Society and contains a museum of revolutionary and other relics, 
which -were formerly exhibited in the Town Hall.. ^ The Btfcktnan 
Tavern (built about 1690), the rendezvous of the minute-mem 
and the Munroe Tavern ( 1 69$) j the headquarters^ of the British, 
are still standing, and two other houses , on the common, antedate 
the War of Independence. < The Cary Library in this village, with 
25,000 volumes (1908), was founded in 1868, and was housed in 
the Town Hall from 1871 until 1906, when it was removed to 
the Cary Memorial Library building. In the library are portraits 
of Paul Revere, William Dawes and Lord Percy. The Town 
Hall (1871) contains statues of John Hancock (by Thomas R. 
Gould) and Samuel Adams' (by Martin Millmore), of the “Minute*- 
Man of 1775 ^ and the Soldier of 186 1,” and; a painting « by 
If enry Sandham, “ The Battle of Lexington.’ ’ ! ? m - n 

Lexington was settled as a part of Cambridge; as early as 1642. 
It Was organized as a parish in 1691 and was made a township 
(probably named in honour of Lord Lexington) in 1713. In the 
evening of the 1 8th of April 1775 a British force of about 800 
men under Lieut. ^Colonel Francis Smith and Major John Pit? 
cairn was sent by General Thomas Gage from Boston to destroy 
military > stores collected by ■ the .) colonists jat Concord, and to 
seize John Hancock and Samuel Adams* then at Parson -Clarke’s 
house (now known as the Hancock- Clarke House) in Lexington. 
Although the; British had tried to keep this » movement a secret, 
Dr Joseph : W arren discovered their plans and sent ; out Paul 
Revere; and William Dawes; to give warning of their approach . 
The expedition had mot proceeded far when Smith, discovering 
that 5 the country was; aroused, despatched* an express to Boston 
for reinforcements and ordered' Pitcairn to hasten forward with 
a detachment of light infantry. Early in the morning of the 
19th Pitcairn arrived at the - green in the village of Lexington, 
and there .» found between sixty and seventy minute-men under 
Captain John Parker drawn tip in line of battle. Pitcairn 
ordered them, to disperse, and on their refusal 'to do so; his men 
fired a' volley. Whether a stray shot, preceded the first volley* 
and from which; side it Came, are questions which have never 
been determined. After a second volley from the British, 
Parkef ordered his men to withdraw. The- engagement lasted 
only, a few 1 minutes, but ; eight Americans . were killed and nine 
were wounded;; not more than two or three of the British were 
wounded. ; Hancock and Adams had escaped before the British 
troops reached Lexington. : . The British proceeded from Lexing- 
ton- to Concord (q.v .) . > On their return they were continually 
fired Upon by Americans from behind; trees, rocks, buildings and 
$ other defences; and were threatened with complete destruction 
until they were rescued at Lexington by a force of 1000 men 
under Lord Hugh Percy ’(later, 1786, duke of Northumberland). 
Percy received the fugitives within a hollow square, checked 
the onslaught for a time with two? field-pieces, used the Munroe 
Tavern for a- hospital, and later in the day carried his command 
with littl^ further injury back to, Boston, The British 
losses for the entire day were 73 killed, 174 wounded and 26 
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missing; the American losses were 49 killed/ 39 wounded -and 
5 missing. ,7’* - ; = ' -c :v v r : * ■ ^ . ■ 

In 1839 a . state normal school for women (the first in Massa-? 
chusetts and the first public training school for teachers in the 
United States) was opened at Lexington; it was transferred 
to West Newton, in 1844 and to Framingham in 1853. • 

See Charles Hudson, History of the Town of .Lexington (Boston , 
1868), and thp publications of the, Lexington .Historical Society, 
(1890 seq.). , , : : 

LEXINGTON, a city and the county-seat, of Lafayette county* 
Missouri, U.S.A., situated on the S. bank of the Missouri river, 
about 40 m.- E. of Kansas City. Pop. (1900) 4190, including 1170 
negroes and 283 foreign-born; (1910) 5242. It is served by the 
Atchison, Topeka < & Santa Fe, the Wabash (at Lexington 
Junction, 4 m. N.W.)., and the Missouri Pacific railway systems. 
The city lies • for the most part on high (broken ground at the 
summit of the riVer bluffs; but in part upon their face. ; Lexington 
is the seat of the Lexington College for Young Women (Baptist, 
established 1855), the Central College for Women (Methodist 
Episcopal, South; opened 1869), and the Wentworth Military 
Academy (188.0). There are steam flour mills* furniture factories 
and various other small manufactories ;, but the main economic 
interest of the city is in brickyards and coal-mines in its immedi- 
ate vicinity, It is one of the principal coal centres of the state, 
Higgins ville (pop. in 1910, 2628), about 12 m.;S. E., in the same 
county, also, being important. Lexington was founded in 1819, 
was laid out in 1835, and, with various additions* was chartered 
as a city in 1845. A new charter was received in 1870. Lexingf 
ton succeeded Sibley as • the eastern terminus of the Santa Fe> 
trade,, and was in turn displaced by Independence; it long owed 
its-prosperity to the freighting trade up r the Missouri, and at the 
opening of the.1 Civil War it was, the most, import ant river town 
between St, Louis and Sti Joseph and commanded the ? approach 
by water to Fort Leavenworth* 

-After the Confederate success at Wilson’s Creek (Aug. 10, 
1861), General Sterling, Price advanced \ northward, and with 
about 1 5,000 men arrived in the vicinity of Lexington on the 
1 3fh of September. Here he found; a Federal force of about 
2800 men under Colonel James A* Mulligan (1830-1864) throwing 
up intrenchments on Masonic College Hill* an eminence adjoining 
Lexington on the j N.E. > An attack was made on the same day 
and the Fed erals were; driven within; their defences, but at night 
General Price, withdrew to the Fair-grounds, not far away and 
remained there five day&: waiting for his wagon train and for 
reinforcements. On the 18th the assault was renewed, and on the 
20th the -Confederates, advancing behind movable breastworks 
of water-soaked bales of hemp, forced the besieged, now long 
without : water, to surrender. The losses;; were: Confederate, 
25 killed and 75 wounded;; Federal, 39 killed and 120 wounded. 
At the end of September General Price; withdrew, leaving a guard 
of only a few hundred in, the town, and on the 1 6th of the next 
month a party of 12 2.0 Federal scouts under Major Frank J. White 
( 1 842-11875); surprised this, guard, released about 15 prisoners, 
and captured 60 or more Confederates,- Another Federal raid 
on the town was made in December of the same year by General 
John Pope’s cavalry. Again, during General Price’s Missouri 
expedition in 1864* a Federal force entered Lexington on the 16th 
of October, and three days later there was some fighting about 
4 m. S. of the town. - . J . > 

LEXINGTON, a town and the, county -seat of Rockbridge 
county, Virginia, U.S.A., on the North river (a branch of the 
James), about 30 m. N.N.W. of Lynchburg. Pop, (1900) 3203 
(1252 .negroes).; (1910) , 2931,., It is served by the Chesapeake 
& Ohio and the? Baltimore & . Ohio railways. The famous 
Natural Bridge is about 16 m. S.W;. , and there are mineral springs 
in the vicinity— at Rockbridge Baths, 10 m. N.,, at Wilson’s 
Springs, 12 m. N., and at Rockbridge Alum Springs, 17 m. N.W. 
Lexington is best known as the seat of Washington and Lee 
University* and of the Virginia Military Institute. The former 
grew out pf Augusta Academy, which was established in 1 749 
in; Augusta county,; about: 15 m. S.W. of what, is nowThe city of 
Staunton, was renamed Liberty Hall and was established near 
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Lexington in 1780,? strict « was chartered as Liberty Hall Acadeiriy 
in 1 782. In 1 798 its name was changed to Washington Academy, 
in recognition of a gift from George Washington of some 
shares of canal stock, which he refused to receive from the 
Virginia legislature. In 1802 the Virginia branch of the Society 
of the Cincinnati disbanded and turned over to the academy its 
funds, about $25,000; in ' 1.813 the academy took the name 
Washington College; and in 1871 its corporate name Was changed 
to Washington and Lee University, the addition to the name 
being made in honour of General Robert E. Lee, who was the 
president of the college from August 1865 until his death in 1870. 
He was succeeded by his son, General George Washington 
Custis Lee (b. 1832), president from 1871 to 1897, and Dr William 
Lyne Wilson (1843-1900), the eminent political leader and 
educator, was president from 1897 to 1900.. In 1908-1909 the 
university comprised a college, a school of commerce, a school 
of engineering arid a school of law, and had a library of 47,000 
volumes, 23 instructors and 565 students. In the Lee Memorial 
chapel, on the campus, General Robert E. Lee is buried, and 
oyer his grave is a notable recumbent statue of him by Edward 
Virginius Valentine (b. 1838). The Virginia Military Institute 
was established in March 1839, when its cadet corps supplanted 
the company of soldiers maintained by the state to garrison 
the Western Arsenal at Lexington. The first superintendent 
(1839-1 890) was General F rancis Henney Smith (1812- 1890) , 
a graduate (1833) of the United States Military Academy; 
and from 1851 until the outbreak of the Civil War “ Stonewall ” 
Jackson was a professor in the Institute— he is buried in the 
Lexington cemetery and his grave is marked by a monument. 
Oh the campus of the institute is a fine statue, “ Virginia 
Mourning Her Dead,” by Moses Ezekiel (b. 1844), which com- 
memorates the gallantry of a battalion of 250 cadets from the 
institute, more than 50 of ! whom were killed or wounded during 
the engagement at New Market on the 15th of May 1864. In 
1908-1909 the institute had 21 instructors and 330 cadets. 
Flour is manufactured in Lexington and lime in the vicinity. 
The town owns and operates its water- works* The first settlers 
of Rockbridge county established themselves in 1737 near the 
North river, a short distance below Lexington. The first 
permanent settlement on the present site was made about 1778. 
On the nth of June 1864, during the occupation of the town by 
Federal troops under General David Hunter, most of the buildings 
in the town and those of the university were damaged and all 
those of the institute, except the superintendent’s headquarters, 
were burned. 

LEYDEN, JOHN (1775-1811), British orientalist and man of 
letters, was born on the 8th of September 1775 at Denholm on the 
Teviot, not far from Hawick. Leyden’s father was a shepherd, 
but contrived to send his son to Edinburgh University to study 
for the ministry. Leyden was a diligent but somewhat miscel- 
laneous student, reading everything apparently, except theology, 
for which he seems to have had no taste. Though he completed 
his divinity course, and in 1798 received licence to preach from 
the presbytery of St Andrews, it soon became clear that the 
pulpit was not his vocation. In 1794 Leyden had formed the 
acquaintance of Dr Robert Anderson, editor of The British Poets, 
and of The Literary Magazine, It was Anderson who introduced 
him to Dr Alexander Murray, and Murray, probably, who led 
him to the study of Eastern languages. They became warm 
friends and generous rivals, though Leyden excelled, perhaps, in 
the rapid acquisition of new tongues and acquaintance with 
their literature, while Murray was the more scientific philologist. 
Through Anderson also he came to know Richard Heber, by 
whom he was brought under the notice of Sir Walter Scott, who 
was then collecting materials for his Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border . Leyden was admirably fitted for helping in this kind of 
work, for he was a borderer himself, and an enthusiastic lover of 
old ballads and folk-lore. Scott tells how, on one occasion, 
Leyden walked 40 m. to get the last two verses of a ballad, and 
returned at midnight, singing it all the way with his loud, harsh 
voice, to the wonder and consternation of the poet and. his 
household. : 


Leyden meanwhile^ compiled a work on the Discoveries hnd 
Settlements of Europeans in Northern and Western Africa:, sug- 
gested by Mungo Park’s travels, edited The Complaint of Scotland , 
printed a volume of Scottish descriptive poems, and nearly 
finished his Scenes of Infancy, a diffuse poem based on border 
scenes and traditions. He also made some translations from 
Eastern poetry, Persian and Arabic. At last bis friends got 
him an appointment in India on the medical staff, for which he 
qualified by a year’s hard work. In 1803 he sailed for Madras, 
and took his place in the general hospital there. He was pro- 
moted to be naturalist to the commissioners going to survey 
Mysore, and in 1807 Iris knowledge of the languages of India 
procured him an appointment as professor of Hindustani , at 
Calcutta; this he soon after resigned for a judgeship, and that 
again to be a commissioner in the court of requests in 1809, a 
post which required a familiarity with several Eastern tongues; 
In 181 1 he joined Lord Minto in the expedition to Java. Having 
entered a library which was said to contain many Eastern MSS., 
without having the: place aired, he was seized with .Batavian 
fever, and died, after three days’ illness, on the 2 8th of August 
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LEYDEN JAR, or Condenser, an electrical appliance con- 
sisting in one form of a thin glass jar partly coated inside and 
outside with tin foil, or in another of a number of glass plates 
similarly coated. When the two metal surfaces are connected 
for a short time with the terminals of some source of electro- 
motive force, such as an electric machine, an induction coil or 
a voltaic battery, electric energy is stored up in the condenser 
in the form of electric strain in the glass, and can be recovered 
again in the form of an electric discharge. 

The earliest form of Leyden jar consisted of a glass vial or thin 
Florence flask, partly full of water, having a metallic nail in- 
serted through the cork which touched the water. The, 
bottle was held in the hand, and the nail presented history, 
to the prime conductor of an electrical machine. If 
the person holding the bottle subsequently touched the nail, he 
experienced an electric shock. This experiment was first made 
by E. G. von Kleist of Kammin in Pomerania in 1745, 1 and it 
was repeated iii another form in 1746 by Cunaeus and P. van 
Musschenbroek, of the university of Leyden (Leiden) , whence the 
term Leyden jar. 2 J, H. Winkler discovered that an iron chain 
wound round the bottle could be substituted for the hand, and Sir 
William Watson in England shortly afterward showed that iron 
filings or mercury could replace the water within the jar. Dr 
John Bevis of London suggested, > in 1746; the use of sheet lead 
coatings within and without the jar, and subsequently the use 
of tin foil or silver leaf made closely adherent to the glass. 
Benjamin Franklin and Bevis devised independently the form of 
condenser known as a Franklin or Leyden pane, which consists 
of a sheet of glass, partly coated on both sides with tin foil or 
silver leaf, a margin of glass all round being left to insulate the 
two tin foils from each other. Franklin in 1747 and 1748 made 
numerous investigations on the Leyden jar, and devised a method 
of charging jars in series as well as in parallel. In the former 
method, now commonly known as charging in cascade , the jars 
are insulated and the outside coating of one jar is connected to 
the inside coating of the next and so on for a whole series, the 
inside coating of the first jar and the outside coating of the last 
jar being the terminals of the condenser.. For charging in 
parallel a number of jars are collected in a box, and all the out- 
side coatings are connected together metallically and all the 
inside coatings brought to one common terminal. This arrange-* 
ment is commonly called a battery of Leyden jars. To Franklin 
also we owe the ; important knowledge that the electric charge 
resides really in the glass and not in the metal coatings, and that \ 
when a condenser has been charged the metallic coatings can 
be exchanged for fresh ones and yet the electric charge of the 
condenser remains. 

In its modern form the Leyden jar consists of a wide- 
mouthed bottle of thin English flint glass of uniform thickness, 

1 Park Benjamin, The Intellectual Rise in Electricity, p. 512. 

2 Ibid. p. 519. 


free from flaws. Abdut half the outside arid half the- inside 
surface is coated sirioothly with tin foil, and the remainder of 
the glazed surface is painted with shellac varnish. A 
Construe wo °den stoppercloses the mouth of the jar, and through 
Horn r it a brass rod passes which terminates in a chain, or 
better still, three elastic brass springs, which make good 
contact with the inner coating. The rod terminates externally 
in a knob or screw terminal. The jar has a certain capacity C 
Which is best expressed in microfarads or electrostatic Units (see 
Electrostatics), and is determined by the surface of the tin 
foil and thickness and quality of the glass. The jar can be 
charged so that a certain potential difference V, reckoned in 
volts, exists between the two coatings. If a certain critical 
potential is exceeded, the glass gives Way under the electric 
strain and is pierced. The safe voltage for most glass jars is 
about 20,000 volts for glass xVth in. in thickness; this corre- 
sponds with an electric spark of about 7 millimetres in length. 
When the jar is charged, it is usually discharged through a 
metallic are called the discharging tongs, and this discharge is 
in the form of an oscillatory current (see Electrokinetics). 
The energy stored up in the jar in joules is expressed by the value 
of \ CV 2 , where C is the capacity measured in farads and V the 
potential difference of the coatings; in volts. If the capacity C 
is reckoned in microfarads then the energy storage is equal to 
Gy 2 /2Xio 6 joules or 6*737 CV 2 /2Xio 6 foot-pounds. The size 
of jar commonly known as a quart size may have a capacity 
from ^<yth to ^-J^th of a microfarad, and if charged to 20,000 
volts stores up -energy from a quarter to half a joule or from 
^ths to | ths of a foot-pound. ! i : ■■ 

Leyden jars are now much employed for the production of 
the high frequency electric currents used in wireless telegraphy 
(see Telegraphy, Wireless). For this purpose they are made 
by Moscicki in the form of glass tubes partly ' coated by silver 
chemically deposited on the glass on the inner arid Outer surfaces. 
The tubes have walls thicker at the ends than in the middle, 
as the tendency to puncture the glass is greatest at the edges of 
the coatings. In other cases, Leyden jars or condensers take 
the form of sheets of mica or micanite or ebonite partly coated 
with tin foil or silver leaf on both sides; or a pile pf sheets of 
alternate tiff foil and mica may be built up, the tin foil sheets 
having lugs projecting out first on one side and then on the other. ; 
All the lugs on one side are connected together^ and so also aie 
all the lugs on the otherj&de, and the two sets of tin fbils separ- 
ated by sheets of mica constitute the two metallic surfaces of 
the Leyden jar condenser. For the purposes of wireless tele- 
graphy, when large condensers are required, the ordinary Leyden 
High i ar occupies too much space in comparison with its 

tension electrical capacity, and hence the best form. of con- 

conden - denser consists of a number of sheets of crown glass, 
sers r each partly coated on both sides with tin foil. The 
tin foil sheets have lugs attached which project beyond the glass. 
The plates are placed in a vessel full of insulating oil which pre- 
vents the glow or brush discharge taking place over their edges. 
All the tin foils on one side of the glass plates are connected 
together and all the tin foils on the opposite sides, so as to con- 
struct a condenser of any required capacity. The box should 
be pf glass or stoneware or other non-conducting material. When 
glass tubes are used it is better to employ tubes thicker at the 
ends than in the middle, as it has been found that when the safe 
voltage is exceeded and the glass gives way under electric strain, 
the piercing of the glass nearly always takes place at the edges 
of the tin foil. 

Glass is still commonly used as a dielectric because of its 
cheapness, high dielectric strength or resistance to electric 
Com- puncture, and its high dielectric constant (see Electro- 
pressed statics). It has been found, however, that very 
air con * efficient condensers can be made with compressed air 
densers . as dielectric. If a number of metal plates separated by 
kmrill distance pieces are enclosed in an iron box which is pumped 
full of air to a pressure, say, of 100 Tb. tp 1 sq. in., the dMeetric j 
strength of the air is greatly increased, arid the plates may (here- ; 
fpre be brought very near to one another without causing a spark 


to pa^s under such voltage : as: would cause discharge in air' at 
normal pressure* Condensers , of this kind have been employed 
by R. A. Fessenden in wireless telegraphy, and they form a very 
excellent arrangement for standard condensers with which to 
compare the capacity of other Leyden jars.: Owing to the 
variation in the value of the dielectric constant of glass with the 
temperature and with the frequency of the applied electromotive 
force* and also owing to electrip glow discharge from the edge? 
of the tin foil coatings, the capacity of an ordinary Leyden jar 
is not an absolutely fixed quantity, but its numerical value varies 
somewhat with the method by which it is measured, and with 
the other circumstances above mentioned. For the purpose of 
a Standard condenser a number of concentric metal tubes may 
be arranged on an insulating stand, alternate tubes being con- 
nected together. One coating of the condenser is formed by one 
set of tubes and the other by the other set, the- air between being 
the dielectric. Paraffin oil or any liquid dielectric of constant 
inductivity may replace the air. j 

See J. A. Fleming, Electric Wave Telegraphy (London, 1906); 
R. A. Fessenden; “ Compressed Air for Condensers,” Electrician , 
1905, 55, p- 795; Moscicki, “Construction of High Tension Com 
densers,” U Eclairage electrique , 1904, 41, p. 14, or Engineering , 
1904, p. 865. (J. A. FA- 

LEYS, HENDRIK, Baron (1815^1869), Belgian painter, was 
born at Antwerp on the 18th of February 1815. He studied 
under Wappers at the Antwerp Academy. In 1833 he painted 
“ Combat d’un grenadier et d’uri cosaque,? and in the following 
year “ Combat de Bourguignons et Flamands. ” In 1835 he 
went to Paris where he was influenced by the Romantic move- 
ment. Examples of this period of his painting are “ Massacre 
des echevins de Louvain* ” “ Mariage flamand,” “ Le Roi des 
arbaletriers ” and other works. Leys was an imitative painter 
in whose works may rapidly be detected the schools which he had 
been studying before he painted them. Thus after his visit to 
Holland in 1839 he reproduced many of the characteristics of ? the 
Dutch genre painters in such works, as “ Franz Floris se rendant 
a- une fete ” (1845) and “ Service divin en Hollander (1850). 
So too the » methods of Quentin Matsys impressed <, themselves 
upon him after he had travelled in Germany in 1852, In ,186,2 
Leys was created a baron. At the time of his death, which 
occurred in August 1869; he was engaged in decorating with 
fresco the large hall of the Antwerp Hotel de Ville. ^ 

LEYTON , an urban district forming one of the north-eastern 
suburbs of London, England, in the Walthamstow (S.W.) 
parliamentary division of Essex. Pop. {1891) 63,106;; -(ippi) 
98,912. It lies on the east (left) bank of the Lea, along the ; flat 
open valley of which runs the boundary between Essex and the 
county of T°ffdon. The church of St Mary, mainly a brick 
reconstruction, contains several interesting memorials; including 
one to William Bowyer the printer (d. 1737), erected by his* son 
rind namesake, more famous in the same trade* Here is also 
buried John Strype the historian and biographer (d. 1737), 
who held the position of curate and lecturer at this church. 
Leyton is in the main a residential as distinct from a manufactur- 
ing locality. Its name is properly Low Leyton, and the parish 
includes the district of Ley tonstone to the east. Roman remains 
have teen discovered here, but no identification with a Romkn 
station by name has been made with certainty. The ground of 
the Essex County Cricket Club is at Leyton. ,, 

LHASA (Lhassa, Lassa, “ God’s ground”), the capital of 
Tibet. It lies in 2 9 0 39' N., 91 0 5' E., 11,830 ft. above sea-level. 
Owing to the inaccessibility of Tibet and the political and religious 
exclusiveness of the lamas, Lhasa was long closed to European 
travellers, all of whom during the latter half of the 19th century 
were stopped in their attempts to reach it. It was popularly 
known as the “ Forbidden, City.” But; its chief features vrere 
known by the accounts of the earlier Romish, missionaries who' 
visited it and by the investigations, in modern times, of native 
Indian secret explorers, and others, arid the British armed 
mission of 1904 (see Tibet). 

; Site and General Aspect.— The city stands in a tolerably level 
plain, which is surrounded on all sides by hills. Aldrife its 
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southern side, about § m. south of Lhasa, tuns a considerable 
river called the Kyichii (KLchu) : or : Kyi; flowing here from E;N.Ev, 
and joining the great TSangpo (or ujpper course of the Brahma- 
putra) some 38 m. to the south-west > The hills ■ round the city 
are barren. The plain, however' is * fertile, though in parts 
marshy. There are gardens scattered Over it round the city, and 
these are planted with fine trees. The city is screened from view 
from the west by a rocky ridge, lofty and narrow, with summits 
at the north and south, the one flanked and crowned by the 
majestic buildings of Potala, the chief residence of : the Dalai 
lama, the other by the temple of medicine. Groves, gardens 
and open ground intervene between this ridge and the city itself 
for a distance of about* 1 m. A gate through the centre of the 
ridge gives access from the west; the road thence to the north 
part of the city throws off a branch - to the Yutok sampa or 
turquoise-tiled covered bridge, one of the noted: features of 
Lhasa, which crosses a former channel of the E.yi,! and carries 
the road to the centre of the town. • 

The city is nearly circular in form,, and less than 1 m. in dia- 
meter. It was walled in the latter part of the 17th century, 
but the walls were destroyed during the; Chinese occupation in 
1722. The chief streets are fairly straight, but generally of no 
great width. There is no paving or metal, nor any drainage 
system, so that the streets are* dirty and* in .parts often flooded. 
The inferior quarters are unspeakably* filthy, and are rife with 
evil smells and large mangy dogs and pigs. ? Many of the houses 
are of clay and sun-dried brick; but those Of. the richer people are 
of stone and brick. All are frequently white- washed; the doors 
and windows being framed in bands of red and' yellow. In the 
suburbs there are houses entirely built of the hofns of sheep and 
oxen set in clay mortar. This construction < is in some cases very 
roughly tarried out, but iff others it 5 is solid and highly 
picturesque; Some of the inferior huts of , this type are inhabited 
by the Ragyaba or scavengers, ; whose chief occupation is that of 
disposing of corpses according to the - practice of cutting and 
exposing them to the dogs and birds of prey. The houses gener- 
ally are of two or three storeys.; • Externally the lower part 
generally presents dead walls (the ground floor, being occupied 
by stables and similar apartments)-; above these; rise: tiers., of 
large windows with or Without projecting balconies, and over 
dll flat broad-eaved roofs at varying levels. In * the better houses 
there are often spacious arid well-finished - apartments, and the 
principal halls, the verandahs and • terraces' are often highly 
ornamented in brilliant colours. In every house there is a kind 
of chapel or shrine, carved and gilt, on which, are set images and 
sacred books. ; -d: ; •' s . • • , - « • 

■ ! ; Temples and Monasteries. the. centre of the city is ; an open 
square which forms the chief market-place.* ■ Here is the great temple 
tua of the “ Jo,!’ or Lord , Buddha, called ' the Jokhang, 1 

Jokhanv regarded as the centre of all Tibet, from which all the Main 
0 * K roads are considered to radiate. This is the great metro- 
politan sanctuary : and • church-centre of Tibet, the, St Peter’s pr 
Lateran of Lamaism.* = It is believed to have, been founded by the 
Tibetan Constantine, $rong-tsan-gampo, in 652, as the shrine of one 
of those two very sabred Buddhist images which were associated 
with his conversion and with the foundation of the civilized monarchy 
in Tibet. The exterior of the building is not. impressive ; it : rises 
little aboye the level, of other buildings which closely . surround it, 
and the effect of its characteristic gilt roof, though conspicuous and 
striking from afar, is lost close at hand. ' ' 

The main building of the Jokhang is three storeys high. The 
entrance consists of a portico supported on timber; columns, carved 
and gilt, while, the walls are engraved with, Chinese, Mongolian and 
Tibetan characters, and a great prayer- wheel stands on, one side. 
Massive folding doors, orhamented with scroll Work in iron, lead' to 
an antehall, and from this a second gate opens- -into . a; courtyard j 
surrounded by a verandah with many pillars and chapels, and. frescoes ■ 
on, its walls. Op. the left is the throne of the grand lama, (aid with 
cushions, together with ,the seats of' bther ecclesiastical dignitaries, • 
variously elevatecf according to the rank of their occupants.' An 
inner door with enclosed Vestibule gives access to the quadrangular 
choir or chancel, as it may be called,; though its centre is open to 
the ,sky. : On either side . of ft are three chapels, -and at the extxeprity 
is the rectangular “ holy of holies,’! flanked by two gilded images ; 
of the coming Buddha, rind scteehed by lattice- work. In it is the 
shrine on which sits the great image of $akya, set about with small 

1 The name given by, Kopperi {Die. lamaiscfie K^rche, Berlin, 

1859, p. 74) is “ La B rang,” by which it is ? sometimes known. i 


figures, lamps and a variety of offering?., aacLrichly jewelled,, though 
the workmanship of the • ; iyhole. is ; qrude f f . , In r the second ‘ and third 
storeys of the temple are shrines and represehtatibris ! df a number 
of gods arid gbddesses. - The temple contains a vast accumulation 
bf' ; i mages, • gold and silver vessels, lamps, reliquaries and pfeciolSs 
brict-a-brac of every kind.; The daily offices. are attended by cfowds 
of worshippers, and a sacred way which leads round the main b find- 
ing is constantly traversed by devotees who perform the circuit as 
a work of merit; always' in a particular direction. The temple' was 
found by the members of the British! mission: who visited it < to be 
exceedingly dirty,, and the atmosphere was, foul. with the fumes of 
butter-lamps, , . 

Besides the convent-cells, halls of study and magazines of precious 
lumber, buildings grouped about the Jokhang- are occupied- by the 
civil administration, e.gi ! as! . treasuries,. • customs office,, courts , of 
justice, &Ci, and there are also private apartments for the grand 
lama ,and other high functionaries. No woman, is permitted to pass 
the night within the precinct. . ' 

In front of the main entrance to the Jokhang, in the shadow of a 
sacred willow tree, stands a famous monument, the Doring monolith* 
Which bears the. inscribed record of a treaty of peace concluded iu 
822 (or, according to another view, iri 783) between the king of Tibet 
and the emperor of China. Before this monument the apostate 
from Lamaism, Larigdharma, brother arid successor of the last-idamed 
king, is said to have beeri standing when, a fanatic recluse, whq had 
been stirred by a vision to avenge his : persecuted fait;h, v assassinated 

him- • , \ v - ; ' ‘ ' . “• • " T ' 

The famous Potala hill, covered, by trie palace Of the Dalai lama, 
formi ri Majestic 'mountain of building; with its vast' inward-sloping 
walls broken only in the upper parts by straight rows of , 'potato 
mriny . windows, *, arid - its flat roofs at various levels, it. is ,- • ‘ 

nqt unlike a. fortress in appearance. At the south base of the rock 
is a large space enclosed by walls and gates/ With : great porticoes 
bn the ihner side. This' swarms with lamas and with beggars; . A 
series of tolerably easy . staircases, ; broken by ..intervals , of gentle 
ascent, leads to the summit of the rock. The. whole, width of this -is 
Occupied by. the palace. The central part of this group of buildings 
(fpr the Icoriiponeht prijrts of Potala are' of different datbs) rises in a 
vast’qfiadrangular mass above its 'satellites to 'a great height, terminat- 
ing in • gilt cafiopies similar to » those on the . Jokhang.; ; Here on the 
lofty tertace. is, the; grand lama’s promenade, and from this great 
height ..he looks, down upon the crowds of his votaries far below! 
This central niember of Potala is called the red palace froiri its 
crimson colour, which distinguishes it from the rest. I It contains 
the principal halls and. chapels and shrines . of past Dalai lamas. 
There Js in, these , much rich decorative paint ifig,. with jewelled work, 
carving and other ornament, but the interior of Potala as a Whole 
cafinot compare in magnificence with the exterior. Among the 
Uumefbtis Other buildings of note on or near Potala! ihill, : one j is 
distinguished by the ; -Chinese as one of the; ,, principal beauties of 
Lhasa* This is. a temple ;not far from the base of the hill, in tne 
middle of a lake which is surrounded by trees rind shbubberib^l 
This temple, .called Lu-kang, is circular, in form, ; with a loggia ‘ br 
portico running 1 all round and adorned y^ithi paintings. Its riarrie, 
“< the serpent house*” comes from the tradition of a serpent or dragpn, 
which., dwelt, here and .must be propitiated, lest it should cause the 
waters to rise and flood Lhasa. . ! 

Another great and famous temple is Ramo-che, at the north side 
of the city. This is also regarded* as a foundation of "Srong-tsanr 
gampo, and is said to contain the body of his Chinese wife and the 
second of the primeval palladia^ the Image that she brought, with 
her tq the Snow-land ; whence it is known as the “ small Jokhangl’) 
This temple 1 is noted for the prrictice Of 1 magical' arts. Its buildings 
are in a neglected condition. ; ^ ; 

Another monastery within the city is. that of Moru., also .on the 
north side, remarkable for its.external order .and cleanliness. Thpugh 
famous as a school of : orthodox magic, it is noted also for the printing- 
house in the cortyefit garden. This convent was the temporary 
residence of the regent during the visit of the British mission in 
1904.: Other monasteries in or near the city are the Tsamo Ling or 
Chomoling at the, north-west corner; the Tangya Ling or Tengyeling 
at the west of the city; the Kunda Ling or Kundeling about t m. 
west of the city, at the foot of a low* isolated hill called Chapochi. 
Three miles south, beyond the river, is the Tsbmchog Ling or Tsecho- 
ling* These four convents are known- as; ‘‘ The Four Ling. V’ From 
their inmates the Dalai lama’s regent, during his. minority, was 
formerly chosen. The temple of medicine, ris already stated! cfo Wris 
the summit (Chagpa) at the end of the ridge west of the city, opposite 
to that on which stands the Potala. It is natural that in a country 
possessing a religious system like that of Tibet the medical profession 
should, form a branch, of the priesthood- “ The treatment of disease, 
though based in some measure upon a judicious use of the commoner 
simple drugs of the Country, is, as was inevitable 5 riiriongst so superr 
stitious a‘ people, saturated with absurdity ■’ (Waddell^ Lhasa and its 
Mysteries). • . y • 1. 

The three great monasteries in the vicinity of Lhasa, all claiming 
to be foundations of Tsongkhapa (1356-1418), the Medieval reformer 
and organizer of the modern orthodbx Laniri Church, tl the yellow 
caps,” are the following:' — . ; ; : . , - • v-; 

1 . Debung (written- ’ Bras spungs) is 6 m. west of Lhasa at the foot 
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of the hills* which; flank the plain on the north. It is one of the 
largest rnqnasteries in the world, having some 8pop, monks. In the 
middle of the convent buildings rises, a kind of pavilion., brilliant with 
colour arid gilding, which is occupied by the Dalai Lama wheri he 
visits Debung once a year and expounds to the i-riiriates. The place 
is frequented by the Morigol students who come to Lhasa to graduate; 
and is .fcnowri in the country as the Mongol convent; it has also 
been riotorious r as a centre of political intrigue. Near it is the seat 
bf the chief magician 8f Tibet, the Nachung Chos-kyong, a building 
picturesque iri itself and in situation. 

1 2. Sera is 3 m> north of the city on the acclivity of the hills and 
clqse.fo the road by which pilgrims enter from Mongolia. From a 
distahce; the crowd of buildings and temples, rising in amphitheatre 
agriiristabackgrquridof rocky mountains, forms a pleasing picture. 
In the recesses of the hill, high above the ! convent, are scattered 
cells of lamas adopting the; solitary life. The chief temple of Sera, 
a highly ornate building, has a special reputation as the resting- 
place of a famous porje, i.e. the Vajra or Thunderbolt of Jupiter, 
the symbol of the strong’ and indestructible, which the priest grasps 
and manipulates iri various ways during prayer. The emblem is a 
bronze instrument, shaped much like a dumbbell with pointed ends, 
and it; is carried solemnly in procession to, the : Jokhang during the 
New Year’s festival. . # : ; . 

The hill adjoining Sera is believed to be rich in silver ore, but it 
is not allowed ! tO ; be \vorked. On the summit is a spring and a holy 
place of the Lhasa Mahommedans, who resort thither. Near the 
pionastery there is said to be gold, which is worked by the monks. 

“ Should they . . . discover a nugget of large size, it is immediately 
teplriced in the earth, under the impression that the large nuggets 
■; . . gerriiinate in time, producing the small lumps which they are 
privileged to search for : • (Nain Singh). [ 

3. Qaldan. — -This great convent is some 25 m. east of Lhasa, on 
the other side of the Kyichu. It is thp oldest monastery of the 
** Yellow ” sect, having been founded by Tsongkhapa and having 
had hirri for its first Superior. Here his body is said to be preserved 
with miraculous circumstances ; here is his tomb, of marble and 
malachite, with a great shrine said to be of gold, and here are other 
lilies of, him, such as the impression of his hands and feet v 

Saniye is another, famous convent intimately connected with Lhasa, 
being said to be used as a treasury by the government, but it lies 
some 36 m. south-east on the left bank of the great Tsangpo. It 
was* founded in 770, and is the oldest extant monastery in Tibet. 
Itjs surrounded by a very high circular stone; wall, 1 J m. in circum- 
ference, with gates facing the four points of the compass. On this 
wall Nain Singh, who was here on his journey in 1874, counted 
^1030 WOtive piles of brick. One very large temple occupies the 
centre,: and; round it are four smaller but still large temples. Many 
of the idols are said tp be of pure gold, and the wealth is very great. 
The interiors of the temples are covered with beautiful writing in 
enormous character^, which the vulgar believe to be the writing of 
§akya himself. 

Population and Trade. — The total population of Lhasa, 
including the larrias in the city and vicinity, is probably about 
30,000; a census in 1854 made the figure 42,000, but it is known 
to have greatly decreased since. There are only some 1500 • 
resident Tibetan laymen and about 5500 Tibetan women. The 
permanent population embraces, besides Tibetans, settled 
families of Chinese (about 2000 persons), as well as people from 
Nepal, from Ladak, and a few from B ho tail arid Mongolia. The 
Ladakis and some of ‘the other foreigners are Mahommedans, 
and much of the trade is in their hands. Desideri (1716) speaks 
also of : : Armenians arid even ‘ ‘ Muscovites. ” The Chinese have 
a crowded burial-ground at Lhasa, tended carefully after their 
manner. The Nepalese (about 800) supply the mechanics and 
metal-workers. There are among thefiv excellent gold- arid 
silversmiths; arid they riiake the elaborate gilded canopies 
drowning the temples. • The chief industries are the weaving 
of *a great variety of stuffs from the fine Tibetan wbol; the 
making of earthenware and of the’ Wooden porringers (varying 
iriimerisely in. elaboration arid price) of Which every Tibetan 
carries one about with him; also the making of certain fragrant 
sticks of incense much valued iri China rind elsewhere^ 

* As Lhasa is not only the nucleus of a cluster of vast monastic : 
establishments, which attract students arid aspirants to the 
religious life from all parts of Tibet and Mongolia, but is also 
a great place of pilgrimage, the streets and public places sWarm 
t with visitors from every part of the Himalayari plateau, 1 and 
from all the steppes of Asia between Manchuria and the Balkhash 
Lake. Naturally a great traffic arises quite apart from the : 

1 Among articles sold in the Lhasa bazaars are fossil bones, called 
by the people ‘ v lightning bones*” and believed to have healing 
yirtue&P '-'*'**'*'■ • ■ - :i: " ; ' i • ' ' 


pilgrimage. The^ity thus swarms With crowds attracted by 
devotiori and the love of gain, and presents a great diversity of 
language, costume and physiognomy; though, in regard to the 
last point, varieties of the broad face and narrow eye greatly 
predominate. Much of the retail trade of the place is in the 
hands of the women. The curious practice of the women in 
plastering their faces with a dark-coloured pigment is less common 
in Lhasa than in the provinces. ! 

During December especially traders arrive from western 
China by Way of Taehienlu bringing every variety of silk-stuff s, 
carpets, china-ware and, tea; from Siningfu come silk, gold lace, 
Russian goods, carpets of a superior, kind, semi-precious stones, 
horse furniture, horses and a very large breed of fat-tailed sheep; 
from eastern Tibet, mUsk in large quantities, which eventually 
finds . its way tp Europe through Nepal; from Bhotan and 
Sikkim, rice; from Sikkim also tobacco; besides a variety 
of Indian and European goods from Nepal and Darjeeling, and 
charas (resinous exudation pf hemp) and saffron from Ladakh 
and Kashmir. The merchants leave Lhasa, in March, before 
the setting in of the rains renders the rivers impassable. 

The tea importation from China is considerable, for tea is an 
absolute necessary to the Tibetan. The tea is of various qualities, 
from the coarsest, used only for “ buttered ” tea (a sort of broth), 
to the fine, quality drunk by the wealthy. This is pressed into 
bricks or cakes weighing about 5 J lb> and often passes as currency. 
The quantity that pays duty at T achienlu is about 10,000,000 lb, 
besides some amount smuggled. No doubt a large part of this 
comes to Lhasa. 

Lhasa Festivities , — The greatest of these is at the new year. This 
lasts fifteen days, and is a kind of lamaic carnival, in which masks 
and mummings, wherein the Tibetans take especial delight, play a 
great part. The celebration commences at midnight, with shouts 
and clangour , of bells, gongs,, chank-shells, drums and all the noisy 
repertory of Tibetan music ; whilst friends exchange early visits 
and administer coarse sweetmeats and buttered tea. On the secorid 
day the Dalai Lama gives a grand banquet, at which the Chinese 
and native authorities are present, whilst in the public spaces and in 
front of the great convents all sorts of shows and jugglers’ perform- 
ances go on. , Next day a regular Tibetan exhibition takes place. 
A long cable, twisted of leather thongs, is stretched from a high point 
in the battlements of Potala slanting down to the plain, where it is 
strongly moored. Two men slide from top to bottom of this huge 
hypothenuse, sometimes lying on the chest (which is protected by a 
breast-plate of strong leather), spreading their arms as if tp swim, 
and descending with the rapidity of an arrow-flight. Occasionally 
fatal accidents occur iri this performance, which is called “ the dance 
of the gods ”; but the survivors are rewarded by the court, and the 
Gra,nd Lama himself is always a witness of it. This practice occurs 
more or less over the Himalayan plateau, and is known in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Ganges as Bar at. It is employed as a kind of 
expiatory rite in cases of pestilence and the like. Exactly the same 
performance is described as having been exhibited in St Paul’s Church- 
yard before King Edward VI., and again before Philip of Spain, 
as well as, about 1750, at Hertford and other places in England (see 
Strutt’s Sports, &c., 2nd ed., p. 198). 

The most remarkable celebration of the new year’s festivities is 
the great jubilee of the Monlani (sMon-lam, “ prayer ”), instituted 
by Tsongkhapa himself in 1408. Lamas from all parts of Tibet, but 
chiefly from the great convents in the neighbourhood, flock to Lhasa, 
and every road leading thither is thronged with troops of monks on 
foot or horseback, on yaks or dQnkeys, carrying with them their 
breviaries and their cooking-pots. Those who cannot find lodging 
bivouac in the streets and squares, or pitch their little black tents 
in the, plain. The festival lasts six days, during which there reigns* 
a kind of saturnalia. Unspeakable confusion and disorder reign, 
while gangs of lamas parade the streets, shouting, singing and coming 
to blows. The object of this gathering is, however, supposed to be 
devotional* Vast processions take place, with mystic offerings and 
lama-music, to the Jokhang and* Moru convents ; the Grand Lama 
himself assists at the festival, and f rqm an elevated throne beside 
the J olchang receives the offerings of the multitude and bestows his 
benediction. ' 

On the 15th of the first month multitudes of torches are kept 
ablaze, which lighten up the city to a great distance, whilst the 
interior of the Jokhang is illuminated throughout the night by in- 
numerable lanterns shedding light on coloured figures in bas-relief, 
framed in arabesques of animals, birds and flowers, and representing 
the history of Buddha and other subjects, all modelled in butter. 
The figures are executed on a large scale, and, as described by Hue, 
who witnessed the festival at Kunbum on the frontier of China, 
with extraordinary truth and skill. These singular works of art 
occupy s6me mbriths in bthpriration j and On the morrow are thrown 
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away.. On .other clays horse-rapes takq place: from Sera to JPot^laj 
and foot-races, from Potala tp the city. ' On thg 27th iOf the nio^tH 
the holy '' ' is carried in sdlemri ptoc^ssioh frdni f Sera to > the 

J okhang; and ' to the presence, of the lama * at ‘Potala. r ! : j -■ . ' • ^ ; 

Of other great annual: feasts, i one, in the fourth month, is assigned 
to the conception of Sakya, b,ut appears; to, connect itself with . the 
old nature-feast of the entering of spring, and tp ' he more or less 
identical' with' the "HtiB-of India. A second, the consecration of ! the 
waters, in September-Octob’er, appears, on the ; confines of Indian 
to be associated with the Dasehra. ‘i ; -• ••••!,! d 

Qn the 30th day of the second month there takes place a ; strange 
ceremony, akin to. that of the scapegoat (which is not unknown in 
I ndia) . It is called the driving; out of the demon. A man. is hired to 
perform the part of demon (or victiih rather) / h part which sometimes 
ends fatally. He is fantastically dressed, his face mottled with White 
and. black, and is then brought forth, from the Jokhang to engage in 
quasi-theplogical controversy with ope who represents the Grand 
Lama. This ends in their throwing dice against each' other (as it 
were for the weal or woe of Lhasa): If the demon were to 'win the 
omen would be appalling; so this is effectually barred by false dice. 
The victim is then marched outside the city, followed by the troops 
and by the whole populace, hooting, shouting and . firing, volleys after 
him. Once he is driven off, the people return, and he is carried off 
to the Samye convent. Should he die shortly after, this is auspicious ; 
if not, he is kept in ward at Samy6 for a twelvemonth. : j : 

Nam Singh, whose habitual accuracy }s attested by many facts, 
mentions a strange practice of comparatively recent origin, according 
to which the civil power in the city is put up to auction for the first 
twenty-three days of the new year. The purchaser, who must be a 
member of the Debung monastery , and is termed the Jdlno, is 'a kind 
of lord of misrule j who exercises arbitrary authority during that time 
for his own benefit, levying taxes and capricious fines, upqn the 
citizens.. 

History . — The seat of the princes whose family raised Tibet 
to a position among the powers of Asia was originally on the 
Yarlung river, in the extreme east of the region now occupied 
by Tibetan tribes. It, was transplanted to Lhasa in . the 7th 
century by the king Srong-tsan-gampo, conqueror, civilizer 
and proselytizer, the 5 founder of Buddhism in Tibet, the intro- 
ducer of the Indian alphabet. On the thfee-pea^ked crag now 
occupied by the palaccTmonasteryof the Grand Lama this king 
is said to have established his fortress, while he founded in the 
plain below temples to receive the sacred images^' brought 
respectively from Nepal and from China by the brides to whom 
his own conversion is attributed. , 

Tibet endured as a conquering power some two centuries, 
and the more famous among the descendants of the founder 
added to the city. This^rong-de-tsaii (who feigned 740^786) is 
said to have erected a great temple-palace of which the basement 
followed the Tibetan style, the middle storey the Chinese, and the 
upper storey • the Indian— a combination which would ; aptly ; 
Symbolize the elements that have moulded the culture of Lhasa;. 
His son, the last of the great orthpdox . kings, in the next century, 
is said to have summoned artists from Nepal and India, and 
among many splendid foundations to have erected a sanctuary 
(at Samye) of vast height, which had nine storeys, the three lower » 
of stone, the three middle of brick, the three uppermost of 
timber. With this king the glory of Tibet and of ancient Lhasa 
reached its zenith, and in 822, a monument recording his treaty 
on equal terms with the Great T’ang emperor of China was 
erected in the city. There followed dark days for Lhasa and the 
Buddhist church in the accession of this king’s brother Lang- 
dharma, who has been called the Julian of the lamas. This 
king rejected the doctrine, persecuted and scattered its minister^, 
and threw, down its temples, convents and images. It, was more 
than , a century before Buddhism recovered .its held and its 
convents were rehabilitated over Tibet. ■ ■ • The f country was 
then- split into an infinity of petty* states, many of them ruled ; 
from the convents by warlike ecclesiastics; but, though, the old : 
monarchy never recovered, Lhasa seems to have maintained; 
some supremacy, and probably never lost its claim to be the* chief ! 
city of that congeries of principalities, with a 5 common faith i 
and a common language, which was called Tibet. 

The Arab geographers of the 1 otfi century speak of Tibet, 
but without real knowledge, and none speaks of any .city that ! 
we can identify with Lhasa. The first passage in any Western ; 
author : in which such identification cafi be probably traced 1 
occurs in the narratiye of FriapjOdoric pf Tordepope (c. 1330). 


This remarkable travellers route* ; from Europe ‘to India^and 
theiice by ;s£a ; td ) China ' cafi be traced satisfactorily, bdt ; of his 
jourqey hpmqward thfpugh t&sia the Indications Pfe very, frag- 
mentary. He speaks* however, on this return i journey of the 
realm of Tibet , which lay - on the confines; of India proper: 
“The folk .of that country dwell in tehts made Of black felt. 
Tut the chief and royal, city is all built with walls of black and 
white, and all its streets are very well paved; In this city nb 
one shall dare to shed the blood of any, whether man or beast, 
iof the revetence they bear a certain idol that is there worshipped. 
Ip that city dwelleth;. the Abdssi, i.e. in' their tongue the ’ pope, 
who : is the head of all the idolaters, 1 and has the disposal , of all 
their benefices such as they are after their manner.” 

We know that Kublai Khan had constituted 5 a young pririCe pf 
the Lama Church, , Math DJiwaja, ■ as head of ' that body, and 
tributary ruler of Tibet, but, besides this all is obscure for a 
century. This passage of Odoric shows that such authority 
continued under' Kublai ’s descendants, and thit some foreshadow 
of the position since occupied by the Dalai Lama already existed. 
But it was not. till a century after. Odoric that the; strange 
heredity of the dynasty of the Dalai Lamas of Lhasa actually 
began. In the first two centuries of its existence the residence 
of these pontiffs was rather at Debung or Sera than ; at Lhasa 
itself, though tjie latter was the centre of devout resort. A 
great event for Lhasa was f the conversion, or reconversion* 
of the Mongols to Lamaism (c. 1577), which made the city the 
focus of sanctity and pilgrimage to ! so va'st a tract of Asia. It 
wjas in the middle pf the 1.7th century that Lhasa became the 
residence of the Dalai Lama. A native : prince, known as the 
Tsangpo, - with his seat at Shigatse, had made himself master 
of southern Tibet, and threatened to absorb the whole. The 
fifth Dalai Lama, , Nagwang Lbbzapg, called in : the aid of a 
Kalmuck prince, Gushi , Khan, from; the neighbourhood of the 
Koko-nor/ who defeated and slew the 1 Tsangpo and made over 
full dominion in Tibet to the lama (1641). The latter now 
first established his court and built his palace on the rock-site 
qf the fortress of the ancient monarchy, which apparently 
had fallen’ into ruin, and to this he gave' the name of Tot ala. 

The founder of Potala died in 1681. He had appointed its 

regent ” or civil administrator (Deisri, pr Deba) one supposed 
to be his own natural son. This remarkable personage, Sangye 
Gyamtso,, of great ambition and ;pecomplishment, still renowned 
in. Tibet as the author of some of .the most valued works of the 
native literature, concealed the death of his master, asserting 
that the latter had retired, in mystic meditation or trance, to 
the upper chambers of the palace. The government continued 
to be carried: on in the lama’s name by the regent, who leagued 
with Galdan Khan pf Dzungaria against the Chinese (Manchu) 
power. It was not, till the- great emperor Kang-hi was marching 
on Tibet that the death of the lama, .sixteen years before,; was 
admitted. A solemn funeral was, then performed, at which 
108,000 lamas assisted, and a new incarnation was set up in the 
person of a youth of fifteen,; Tsangs-yang Gyamtso. ; This young 
rpan was the scandal of the Lamaist \ Church in every kind of 
evil living and debauchery, so that he was deposed and assassin- 
ated in 1701.: But it was under him ,and the regent, Sangye 
Gyamtso that the Potala palace attained \ ; ifs present scale of 
grandeur, and that most, of (he other great buildings of Lhasa 
were extended and embellished. ; . hi,. 

For further .history and bibliography,, see Tibet. , Consult also 
Lamaism. . V V’ (H. Y. ; L. A. W.) 

L'HdPITAL (or L’Hosrmi.), MICHEL DE (c. 1505-1573), 
French .statesman, was, born near Aigueperse in, Auvergne .(now 
Puy-de-Dpme).. His. father*, who was physician to the constable 
, Charles of Bourbon, ssept him to study at Toulouse, whence 
,a.t the age of eighteep he was driven, a consequence pf the evil 
fprtunps of * the family patrop, to Padua, where , he studied law 
and letters, for about six years. On the completion of his . studies* 
he joiped his father, at Bologna, and afterwards, the constable 
having died, went to Rome .in the, suite of. Charles V. For some 
time he ’hejji 1 a position, in the papal court' at. .Rome, but about 
1534 he returned to France, and becoming an advocate, his 
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•15^7, post J of counsellor t 6 the 

prirldirierit df Paris. This f Office' he held until 154% when he was 
sent Iby Henry Hi 6n a- mission to; Bologna, where the council 
of Trent was at ^ that time sitting; after sixteen months of 
Wearisoirie inactivity there; he was by his own 1 desire’ recalled 
at the close of 1548. I/Hopital now for some time held the 
position of chancellor to the king's sibter, Margaret, duchess 
of Berry. In 1553, on the recommendation of the Cardinal; of 
Lorraine, he was named master of the requests, and afterwards 
president of the chambre des comp tes. In 1559 he accompanied 
the princess Margaret, now duchess of Savoy, ■ to Nice, where, 
in the following year, tidings reached him that he had been 
chosen to Succeed Frangois 01 ivier (i487~i 560) in the chancellor- 
ship of France. ; 

One of his first acts after entering on the duties of his office 
was to cause the parlement of Paris to register the edict ; of 
Romorantin, of which he is sOrhetiines, but; erroneously, said; to 
have been the author. Designed to protect heretics from the ; 
secret and;summary methods of the Inquisition, it certainly had* 
his sympathy and approval. In accordance with the .consistent 
policy of inclusion and toleration by which the whole of his 
official life was characterized, he induced the coUfieil to call the’ 
assembly of notables, which met at Fontainebleau in August 1 566 
and agreed that the States General 5 should be summoned, all 
proceedings against heretics being meanwhile suppressed, periding 
the reformation of the church by a general or national council. 
The States General met in December; the edict of Orleans 
(January 1561) followed, and finally, after the colloquy of Poissyv 
the edict of January . 156 2, the most liberal, except that of Nantes, 
dyer Obtained by thri Prb test ants bf France. 1 Its terms, howdyetj 
were ribt carried but) arid driving the yrar^which was the inevitable 
result of the massacre bf , Vassy iki March, L’Hopifal; ^hdsb 
disinissal had beeri for some time urged fey the papal legate 
Hippolytus of Esfe, fBund it necessary ! to 1 ; retire tb his ; estate 
at Viguay, near fitampes,; Whence he did riot return Until after 
the pjicificatiqri of Amhoise (March 19; 1563). It was by 1 his 
advice' that Charles IX. WaU declared of age at Roueriiri AUgUsf 
measure whidh ^alfy increased: the power of Gatherihe 
de’ Medici; and it Was under his’ influence also that the royal 
bburitil in 1564 refused tbauthorjze the publicatioh of the actb 
of the council of Trent,' on account of their iricorisistericy/with 
the 0;allicari liberties.: Iti f 564-1 566 he accompanied the * ybririg 
king; on an extended tour through France ;. and in a 566 he Was 
instrumental' in: the promulgation of an important: edict for the 
reform' Of abuses in the administration of justice. 1 The rehewal 
qf the ; religtoUs War ; in, Sepfpniber 1567, howeYer, wps at once 
^ symptoni l a,hd a cause of diminished influence tp L’Hppital, 
an.d iri February 1 5^8 he Obtained his letters of discharge, which 
were registered by the parlement on the 11th of May, his titles) 
hOrioufs and emblupierits being reserved to him ' during the Wt 
mainder of Ms life. Henceforward he lived; a life of unbroken 
seclusion at ; Yignay, .? his i only subsequent public appearance 
beirig by means of a m&moire which he addressed to the fcirig fn 
i 570' Uhder thptitle Be \Butde Id guerre ei de ld'ptilti, ou discotirs 
du chancelier Vtiospiial pour exhorter Charles iX. & • &Qqhjefl. la 
sef sti^eis : 1 ThOii^ riot exempt from cori&derribfe danger, 
he passed in;kfefty through the troumpb df S t Bartholomew's eve: 
His death took plaC^ eithpr at Vignkydr at Bellibat ori the 13th 
of Afrikch 1573. ;■ 

After liis, death Pihrac) assisted fey De ThoU arid ScOvoIe de 
Srilrite-Marthe; collected' a • ybluriie Or the Poerriata ol L’H6pitai; 
&k<fe inn 1585 his giandson published *\Epistolariim sew Sermonum 
librpiwgi ; The coriiplete ; ( Entires , de Pffjyptial were published^ fbr the 
fipt^e by ; Fr ( 5 .vpls. v Paris, 1,824-18^ TheyincMde 

his Harangues arid Remonstrances,” the Epistles^ the Metnoire 
tb’Chafles Thwt# de'ld f^ 6 riMiidn i &ePa Ms ’Willi 

See al&nA: F. ■ Uhatodglie?' de -(Paiis'j ^1874} J 

R.iG; ‘F- T. St-Rene Taiilandier, Le. Qhqneelier dp P is, 

i8prd f ; Puprb-I-asaU;^ $dichel de t VHpspitcd qvant . , s qn , pf epqtion , au 
pqste, de phqnceUer A de Prance (Paris, 1875-1899) ; Ampfoux) Michel 
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LI^O-YANG, a cit|y of Ghiria, formerly the chief town of the 
prpyip|e ^^Lpp-tUhg ! <>x ^ §hbiig-kMg^ ^ (southerri 'Manchuria), 
3 5 m. §, ; of Mukden, It . is situated hr a rich cotton district in 
the fertile valley ibf the Liao, on the road between Niuchwang 
and Mukden, and ; carries On a considerable trade. The walls 
include an area about 2^ m. long by 2 m. broad, and there are 
fairly extensive suburbs ;bufe a good deal even of the enclosed 
area is under cultivation. The population is estimated; at 1 00,000. 
Liao-yang was one, of the -first objectives of the Japanese during 
the Russo-Japanese War, and its capture by> them resulted 
in some of the fiercest fighting during the campaign, from the 
24th of August to the 4th of September 1 904. 

LIAS, in geolbgy, the lowermost group of Jurassic strata. 
Originally, the: name seems to have been written “ Lyas it is 
most probably a provincial dorm :of “ layers,” strata, employed 
by quarry trieri in the west of England; it has been suggested, 
however, that the Fr. liais, Breton leach — a stone, Gaelic leac — 
affiat storie,; may have given rise to the English “ Lia$.” Liassic 
strata oebupy an important position in England, where they crop 
out at Lyme Regis on the Dorsetshire coast and extend thence 
by Bath, along the western flank of the Cotswold Hills, forming 
Edge Hilt arid appearing at Banbury, Rugby, Melton, Grantham, 
Lihcbln, to Redcar on the coast of Yorkshire. They occur also 
in Glamorganshire, Shropshire, near Carlisle, , in Skye, Raasay 
(Pabba, Scalpa and Broadfoot beds), and elsewhere iri the north 
of Scotland, and in the north-east of Ireland. East of the belt of 
outcrop indicated, the Lias is known to occur beneath the younger 
/rocks for some distance farther east, but it is absent from beneath 
London, Reading, Ware, H arw Mb> Dover, apd in the southern 
portion of?the area in which these towns, lie; the Liassic rpeks 
are probably thinned out against a concealed ridge of more ancient 
rocks. The table on following page will serve to illustrate the 
general characters of the English Lias and the subdivisions adopted 
by the Geological purvey, 1 By the side are shown the principal 
zonal ammonites, and, for comparison, the subdivisions preferred 
by Messrs Tate and Blake and by A. de Lapparent. : > 

The impdrtaritjfacfe ife clearly demonstrated in the table, that 
where' (he Lias isi ^eeri iri cbntact with the Trias below or the 
Inferior Oolite above; there is, as a, rule, a gradual passage from 
the Liassic forfnation, ; both downwards and upwards; < hence 
Professor 1 de Lapparent includes in his Liassique System the 
zone of' Ammonite^ \qp'qlmus ki the top, and the Rhae tic beds 
at the, bottom (see- Oolite; Riiaetic),, Owing to the trans- 
gression; of the Liassic sea the. strata rest in places upon older 
Palaririzbiri rocks. ; iPRe thickness of the Lias varies considerably ; 
in Dorsetshire it is pbb ft v near Bath it has thinned to 280 ft;, 
and beneath Oxford it is further reduced. In north ; Gloucester- 
shire itis 1360 ft., Northampton 760 ft., Rutland 800 ft., Lincoln- 
shire ,950 ft., and in Yorkshire about 500 ft. 

1 The Lias df Hriglarid was laid dOwri iri conditions very siiriilar 
to tbpse which obtained at the same time in north France and 
north Germany, that is to say, on the floor of a shallow sea; but 
in the Alpine region limestones are developed upon a much greater 
sM'e. v Many bf the limestones are red and crystalline marbles 
such as the [' u ammopiticb-rosso-inferibre ” bf the Apennines; 
a grey j laminated limestone is : known as the 't Fleckenmergel,” 
The whitish/- Hierlat zkalke, ? the Adn et beds and the “ Grestener 
beds’ ’ : ih the eastern Alps arid Balkan Mountains are important 
phases of Alpine Lias. , The Grestener b»eds contairi a considerable 
amount of coal. The Lias of Spain and the Pyrenees contains 
much dolomitkr limestone. This formation is widely spread in 
western Europe ; besides the Idealities already cited it occurs iri 
Swabia, the Rhenish provinces, Alsace-Lorraine,! Luxeriibiifg, 
Ardennes, Normandy,- ■, Austria-Hungary, the Balkan States, 
Greece and f Scania. It ■! has nbt been found north df Kharkov 
in Rrissia, but it is present in the south arid in the Caucasus, in 
AriaVdlia, ' Persia apd the Himalayas. It appears on the eastern 
side of Japan, in^ ^''Hbimeo, Timor, New Caledonia and New 
Zealand (Bastion Beds),;; in Algeria, Tunisia and elsewhere iri 
Nqfth' Africa;; and ,ori the west coast of Madagascar. In South 
Amprica, it ls found in, the Bphviari^ Abde^iri Chile ; and Argentina;; 

I it .appears .also on the Papbc boast of North America.. • 
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The economic products of the Lias are of considerable importance. 
In the Lower Lias of Lincolnshire and the Middle Lias of Oxfordshire, 
Northamptonshire, Lincolnshire, Leicestershire arid Yorkshire the 
beds of ironstone are of great value. Most of these ores are limestones 
that have been converted into iron carbonate with some admixture 
of silicates; they weather near the surface into hydrated peroxide. 


He removed his school, to: Nicomedia, where he remained five 
years, ! After another attempt to , settle * in Constantinople ? he 
finally retired to Antioch (354) . Though a pagan, he enjoyed 
the favour of the Christian emperors. When Julian, his special 
patron, restored paganism as the state religion, Libanius showed 



S.W. England and Midlands. ! 

Yorkshire. 

Ammonite Zones 
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Divisions according to 

A. de Lapparent. 2 

Upper 

Lias. 

Midford Sands (passage beds) 

Clays with Cement-stones 
Limestones and Clays 

Alum shale 
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„ serpentinus 
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(Including the opalinus zone 
of the Inferior Oolite.) . 
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Micaceous Clays and Sands 

Ironstone Series 
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Sin6mourien. 

Hettangien including “White 
Lias.” 





Rhetien. 


1 The brackets indicate the divisions made by R. Tate and J. F. Blake. 
2 Traite de geologie (5th ed., Paris, 1906). 


At Frodingham in Lincolnshire the oolitic iron ore reaches 30 ft. in 
thickness, of which 12 ft. are workable. In Gloucestershire the top 
beds of the Lower Lias and lower beds of the Middle division are the 
most ferruginous; the best ores near Woodstock and Banbury 
and between Market Harborough and Leicester are at the summit 
of the Middle Lias in the Marlstone or Rock bed., The ironstone of 
Fawler is sometimes known as Blenheim ore. The ores of the Cleve- 
land district in Yorkshire have a great reputation ; the main seam is 
11 ft. thick at Eston, where it rests directly upon the Pecten Seam, 
the two together aggregating 15 ft. 6 in. Similar iron ores of this age 
are worked at Meurthe-et- Moselle, Villerupt, Marbache, Longuy, 
Champagneulles, &c. Some of the Liassic limestones are used as 
building stones, the more important ones being the Lower Lias 
Sutton stone of Glamorganshire and Middle Lias Hornton. stone, the 
best of the Lias building stones, from Edge Hill. The limestones are 
often used for paving. The limestones of the Lower Lias are much 
used for the production of hydraulic cement and “ Blue Lias ” lime 
at Rugby, Barrow-on-Soar, Barnstone, Lyme Regis, Abertham 
and many other places. Roman cement has been made from the 
nodules in the Upper Lias of Yorkshire; aluM is obtained from the 
same horizon. A considerable trade was formerly done in jet, the 
best quality being obtained from the “ Serpentinus ” beds, but 
“ bastard ” or soft jet is found in many of the other strata in the 
Yorkshire Lias. Both Lower and Upper Lias clays have been used 
in making bricks and tiles. 

Fossils are abundant in the Lias,; Lyme Regis, Shepton Mallet, 
Rugby, Robin Hood’s Bay, Ilminster, Whitby and Golden Cap near 
Charmouth are well-known localities. The saurian reptiles, Ichthyo- 
saurus and Plesiosaurus , are found in excellent preservation along 
with the Pterodactyl. Among the fishes are Hybodus, Dapedius, 
Pholidophorus, Acrodus. The crinoids, Pentacrinus and Extracrinus 
are lpcally abundant. Insect remains are very abundant in certain 
beds. Many ammonites occur in this formation in addition to the 
forms used as zonal indexes mentioned in the table. Lima gigantea, 
Posidonomya Bronni, Inoceramus dUbius, Gryphdea cymbium and 
G. arcuata are common pelecy pods. Amberleya capitanea, Pleuroto - 
maria anglica are Lias gasteropods. Leptaena , Spiriferina , Terebra- 
tella Rhyfichonella tetrahedra and ' R. variabilis are among the 
brachiopods. 

Certain dark limestones with regular bedding which occur in the 
Carboniferous System are sometimes ; called “ Black Lias” by 
quarrymen. 

See “ The Lias of England and Wales ” (Yorkshire excepted), 
by H. B. Woodward, Geol. Survey Memoir (London, 1893) ; and, for 
Yorkshire, “The Jurassic Rocks of Britain,” vol. i., “ Yorkshire,” 
by C. Fox-Strangways, Geol. Survey Memoir. See also Jurassic. 

L . . / (J- A H.) 

LIBANIUS (a.d. 314-393), Greek sophist and rhetorician, 
was born at Antioch, the capital of Syria. He studied at Athens, 
and spent most of his earlier manhood in Constantinople and 
Nicomedia. His private classes at Constantinople were much 
more popular than those of the public professors , who had him 
expelled in 346 (or earlier) on the charge of studying magic. 


no intolerance. Among his pupils he numbered John Chryso* 
stom, Basil (bishop of Caesarea) and Ammianus Marcellinus. 
His works, consisting chiefly of orations (including his autobio- 
graphy), declamations on set topics, letters, life of Demosthenes, 
and arguments to all his orations are voluminous. He devoted 
much time to the classical Greek writers, and had a thorough 
contempt for Rome and all things Roman. His speeches and 
letters throw considerable light on the political and. literary 
history of the age. The letters number 1607 in the Greek 
original; with these were formerly included some 400 in Latin, 
purporting to be a translation, but now proved to be a forgery 
by the Italian humanist F. .Zambeccari (15th century). 

Editions : Orations and declamations, J. J. Reiske (1791- 
1797) ; letters, J. C. Wolf (1738); two additional declamations, 
R. Forster ( Hermes , ix. 22, xii. 217), who in 1903 began the publica- 
tion of a complete edition ; A pologia Socratis, Y; H. Rogge (1891). 
See also E, Monnier, Histoire de Libanius (1866) ; L. Petit, Essai 
sur la vie et la correspondance du sophiste Libanius (1866) ; G. R. 
Sievers, Das Leben des Libanius (1868); R. Forster, F. Zambeccari 
und die Briefe des Libanius (1878). Some letters from the emperor 
Julian to Libanius will be found in R. Hercher, Epistolographi 
Graeci (1873). Sixteen letters to Julian haye been translated by 
J. Duncombe ( The Works of the Emperor Julian, i. 303-332, 3rd ed., 
London, 1798). The oration on the emperor Julian is translated by 
C. W. King (in Bohn’s “ Classical Library,” London, 1 888),’ and 
that in Defence of the Temples of the Heathen by Dr Lafdner (in 
a' volume of translations by Thomas Taylor, from Celsus and others, 
1830), See further J. E. Sandys, Hist, of Classical Scholarship, i. 
(1906), and A. Harrent, Les ftcoles d' Antioche (1898). , 

LIBATION (Lat. libatio, from libare, to take a portion of 
something, to taste, hence to pour out as an offering to a deity, 
&c.; cf. Gr. Rdfiav), a drink offering, the pouring out of a 
small quantity of wine, milk or other liquid as a ceremonial act. 
Such an act was performed in honour of the dead (Gr. xoat, Lat. 
profusiones), in making of treaties (Gr. (TTrovdr), cmevdeiv — libqre-j 
whence <rwov8al, treaty), and particularly in honour of the gods 
(Gr. \oi(3rj, Lat. libatio, libamentum, libamen). Such libations to 
the gods were made as part of the daily ritual of domestic worship, 
or at banquets or. feasts to the Lares, or to special deities, as by 
the Greeks to Hermes, the god of sleep, when going to rest. 

LIBAU (Lettish, Leepaya), a seaport of Russia, in the govern- 
ment of Courland, 145 m. by rail S.W. of Riga, at the northern 
extremity of a narrow sandy peninsula which separates Lake 
Libau (12 m. long and 2 m. wide) from the, B altic Sea. Its 
population has mote than doubled since: 1881 (30^000), being 
64,565 in 1897. The town is Well built of stone, with gooc|[ 
gardens, and has a naval cathedral (1903). The harbour was 
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2 m. S. of the town until a canal was dug through the peninsula 
in 1697; it is now deepened to 23 ft., and is mostly free from 
ice throughout the year. Since being brought, in 1872, into 
railway connexion with Moscow, Orel and Kharkov, Libau has 
become an important port. New Libau possesses large factories 
for colours, explosives, machinery belts, sails and ropes, tobacco, 
furniture, matches, as well as iron works, agricultural machinery 
works, tin-plate works, soap works, saw-mills, breweries, oil-r 
mills, cork and linoleum factories and flour-mills. The exports 
reach the annual value of £3,250,000 to £5,500,000, Oats being 
the chief export, with flour, wheat, rye, butter, eggs, spirits, 
flax, linseed, oilcake, pork, timber, horses and petroleum. The 
imports average £1,500,000 to £ 2 ,000,000 annually. Shipbuilding, 
including steamers for open-sea navigation, is on the increase. 
North of the commercial harbour and enclosing it . the Russian 
government made (1893-1906) a very extensive ; fortified naval 
port, protected by moles and breakwaters. Libau is visited for 
sea-bathing in summer. 

The port of Libau, Lyra portus , is mentioned as early as 1263 ; 
it then belonged to the Livonian Order or Brothers of the Sword. 
In 1418 it was burnt by the Lithuanians, and in 1560 it was 
mortgaged by the grandmaster of the Teutonic Order, to which 
it had passed, to the Prussian duke Albert. In 1701 it was 
captured by Charles XII. of Sweden, and was annexed to Russia 
in 1795. . ‘ 

See Wegner, Geschichle der Stadt Libau (Libau, 1898). 

LIBEL and SLANDER, the terms employed in English law 
to denote injurious attacks upon a man’s reputation or character 
by words written or spoken, or by equivalent signs. In most 
early systems of law verbal injuries are treated as a criminal or 
quasi-criminal offence, the essence of the injury lying not in 
pecuniary loss,, which may be compensated by damages, but in 
the personal insult which must be atoned for— a vindictive 
penalty coming in the place of personal revenge. By the law 
of the XII. Tables, the composition of scurrilous songs and 
gross noisy public affronts were punished by dearth. Minor 
offences of the same class seem to have found their place under 
.the general conception oi injuria, which included ultimately 
every form of direct personal aggression which involved con- 
tumely or insult. In the later Roman jurisprudence, which has, 
on this point, exercised considerable influence over modern 
systems of law, verbal injuries are dealt with in the edict under 
two heads. The first comprehended defamatory and injurious 
statements made in a public manner {convicium contra bonos 
mores). In this case the essence of the offence lay in the un- 
warrantable public proclamation. In such a case the truth of 
the statements was no justification for the unnecessarily public 
and insulting manner in which they had been made. The second 
head included defamatory statements made in private, and in 
this case the offence lay in the imputation itself, not in the 
manner of its publication* The trutfi was therefore a sufficient 
defence, for no man had a right to demand legal protection for 
a false reputation. Even belief in the truth was enough, because 
it took away the intention which was essential to the notion of. 
injuria. The law thus aimed at giving sufficient scope for the 
discussion of a man’s character, while it protected him from 
needless insult and pain. The remedy for verbal injuries was 
long confined to a civil action for a money penalty, which was 
estimated according to the gravity of the case, and which,; 
although vindictive in its character, doubtless included, practi- 
cally the element of compensation. But a new remedy was 
introduced with the extension of the criminal law, under which' 
many kinds of defamation were punished with great severity. 
At the same time increased importance attached to the publica- 
tion of defamatory books and writings, the libri or libelli'faniosii 
from which we derive our modern use of the word libel ; and 
under the later emperors the latter term came to be specially 
applied to anonymous accusations or pasquils, the dissemination 
of which was regarded as peculiarly dangerous, arid visited with 
very severe punishment, whether the matter contained in them: 
were true or false. 

The earlier history of the English law of defamation is some- 


what obscure. Civil actions for damages seem i to have been 
tolerably frequent so far back as the reign of Edward I. There 
was no distinction drawn between words written, and spoken. 
When no pecuniary penalty was involved such cases fell within 
the old jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts, which was only 
finally abolished in the 19th century. It seems, to say the least, 
uncertain whether any generally applicable criminal process 
was in use. The crime of scandalum magnatum , spreading] false 
reports about the magnates of the realm, was established by 
statutes, but the first fully reported case in which libel is affirmed 
generally to be punishable at common law is one tried in the 
star chamber in the reign of James I. In that case no English 
authorities are cited except a previous case of the same nature 
before the same tribunal ; the law and terminology appear ; to 
be taken directly from Roman sources, with the insertion that 
libels tended to a breach of the peace; and it seems probable 
that that not very scrupulous tribunal had simply found it 
convenient to adopt the very stringent Roman ’provisions regard- 
ing the libelli famosi without paying any regard to the Roman 
limitations. From that time we find both the criminal and civil 
remedies in full operation, and the law with regard to each at 
the present time may now be considered. 

Civil Law . —The first important distinction encountered ; is 
that between slander and libel, between the oral and written 
promulgation of defamatory statements. In the former case the 
remedy is limited. The law will not take notice of every kind 
of abusive or defamatory ; language; It must be shown either 
that the plaintiff has suffered actual damage as a direct conse- 
quence of the slander, or that the imputation is of such a nature, 
that we are entitled to infer damage as a necessary consequence. 
The special damage on which an action is founded for slanderous 
words must be of the nature of pecuniary loss.: Loss of reputa- 
tion or of position in society, or even illness, however clearlyiit 
may be traced to the slander, is insufficient; When we cannot 
prove special damage, the action for slander is only allowed upon 
certain strictly defined grounds. These are the imputation, of a 
crime or misdemeanour which is punishable ; corporeally,, e.g. 
by imprisonment; the imputation of a contagious or infectious 
disease; statements: which tend to the disherison of an apparent 
heir (other cases of slander of title when the party is in possession 
requiring the allegation of special damage); the accusing a 
woman of unchastity (Slander of Women Act 1891);. and, lastly, 
slanders directed against a man’s professional or business 
character, which tend directly to prejudice him in his. trade; 
profession, or means of livelihood; In the latter, case the Words 
must either be directly aimed at a man in his business or official 
character, or they must be such as necessarily to imply unfitness, 
for his particular office or occupation. Thus words which merely 
reflect generally; upon the moral character of a tradesman or 
professional man are not actionable, but they are actionable 
if directed against his dealings in the course of his. -trade, or 
profession. But, in the case of a merchant ; or trader, an allega- 
tion which affects his credit generally is enough, and it has been 
held that statements are actionable which affect the ability 
or moral characters of persons who; hold offices, or exercise 
occupation which require a high degree of ability* or infer peculiar 
confidence. In every case the plaintiff must have; been at : the time 
of the slander in the actual exercise of the occupation or enjoy- 
ment of the office with reference to which the slander is supposed 
to have affected him. , . 

The action for libel: is not restricted in the same way as that for 
slander. Originally there appears to have been no essential 
distinction between them, but the establishment- of libel as .a 
criminal offence had probably considerable influence, and it soon 
became settled that written defamatory statements, or pictures, 
and other signs which bore a defamatory meaning, implied 
greater malice and deliberation, and were generally fraught 
with 1 greater injury than those made by word of mouth. The 
result has been that the action for libel is not limited to special 
grounds, or by the necessity of proving special damage. It may 
be founded on any statement which disparages a man’s private 
or professional character, or which tends to hold him up to hatred? 
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contempt or ridicule. In one of the leading cases, for example, 
the plaintiff 1 obtained damages because it was said of him that 
he was a hypocrite, and had used the cloak of religion for un- 
worthy purposes. In another case a charge of ingratitude 
was held sufficient. In civil cases the libel must be published 
by being brought by the defendant under the notice of a third 
party ; it has been hold that it is sufficient if this has been done 
by gross carelessness, without deliberate intention to publish. 
Every person is liable to an action who is concerned in the 
publication of a libel, whether he be the author, printer or 
publisher; and the extent and manner of the publication, 
although not affecting the ground of the action, is a material 
element in estimating the damages. 

It is not necessary that the defamatory character of the words 
or writing complained of should be apparent on their face. They 
may be couched in the form of an insinuation, or may derive 
their sting from a reference to circumstances understood by the 
persons to whom they are addressed. In such a case the plaintiff 
must make the injurious sense clear by an averment called an 
innuendo, and it is for the jury to say whether the words bore 
the meaning thus ascribed to them. 

In all civil actions for slander and libel the falsity of the 
injurious statements is an essential element, so that the defendant 
is always entitled to justify his statements by their truth; but 
when the statements are in themselves defamatory, their falsity 
is presumed, and the burden of proving their truth is laid upon 
the defendant. There are however a large class of false 
defamatory statements, commonly called privileged, which are 
not actionable on account of the particular circumstances in which 
they are made. The general theory of law with regard to these 
cases is this. It is assumed that in every case of defamation 
intention is a necessary element; but in the ordinary case, 
Mien a statement is false and defamatory, the iaw presumes 
that it has been made or published with an evil intent, and will 
not allow this presumption to be rebutted by evidence or sub- 
mitted as matter of fact to a jury. But there are certain circum- 
stances in which the natural presumption is quite the other 
way. There are certain natural and proper occasions on which 
statements may be made which are in themselves defamatory, 
and which may be false, but which naturally suggest that the 
statements may have been made from a perfectly proper motive, 
and with entire belief in their truth. In the cases of this kind 
which are recognized by law, the presumption is reversed. 
It lies with the plaintiff to show that the defendant was actuated 
by what is called express malice , by an intention to do harm, 
and in this case the question is not one of legal inference for the 
court, but a matter of fact to be decided by the jury. Although, 
however, the theory of the law seems to rest entirely upon natural 
presumption of intention, it is pretty clear that in determining 
the limits of privilege the courts have been almost wholly guided 
by considerations of public or general expediency. 

In some cases the privilege is absolute, so that we cannot have 
an action for defamation even although we prove express malice. 
Thus no action of this kind can be maintained for statements 
made in judicial proceedings if they are in any sense relevant 
to the matter in hand. In the same way no statements or 
publications are actionable which are made in the ordinary course 
of parliamentary proceedings. Papers published under the 
authority of parliament are protected by a special act, 3 & 4 Viet, 
c. 9, 1840, which was passed after a decree of the law courts 
adverse to the privilege claimed. The reports of judicial and 
parliamentary proceedings ‘stand in 1 a somewhat different 
position, which has only been attained after a long and interesting 
conflict. The general rule now is that all reports of parliamentary 
or judicial proceedings are privileged in so far as they are honest 
and impartial. Even ex parte proceedings, in so far as they take 
place in public, now fall within the same rule. But if the report 
is garbled, or if part of it only is published* the party who is 
injured in consequence is entitled 1 to maintain an action, and to 
have the question of malice submitted to a jury. 

'Both absolute and qualified privilege are given to newspaper 
reports under certain Conditions by the Law of Libel Amendment 


Act i888i The reports must , however , be published in a news- 
paper as defined in the Newspaper Libel and Registration Act 
1881; Under this act a newspaper must be published “ at 
intervals hot exceeding twenty-six days.” : . r. 

By s. 3 of the act of 1888 fair and accurate reports of judicial pro4 
ceedings are absolutely privileged provided that the report is pub- 
lished contemporaneously with the proceedings and no blasphemous 
or indecent matter is contained therein. By s. 4 a limited privilege 
is given to fair and accurate reports (1) of the proceedings of a bona 
fide public meeting lawfully held dor a lawful purpose and for the 
furtherance and discussion of any matter of public, concern, even 
when the admission thereto is restricted ; (2) of any meeting, open 
either to the public or to a reporter, of a Vestry, town council, school 
board, board of guardians, board of local authority; formed or 
constituted under the provisions of any act of parliament, or of any 
committee appointed by any of these bodies.; or of any meeting of 
any commissioners authorized to act by letters patent, act of parlia- 
ment, warrant under royal sign manual, of other lawful whrrant or 
authority, select committees of either House of parliament, justices 
of ' the peace in quarter sessions assembled for administrative or 
deliberative purposes; (3) of the publication of any notice or report 
issued for the information of the public by any government office 
or department, officer bf state, commissioner of police or chief 
constable, and published at their request. But the privilege given 
in s. 4 does not authorize the> publication of any blasphemous of 
indecent matter; nor is the protection available as a defence if it be 

f jroved that the reports or notices were published maliciously, in the 
egal sense of the word, or the defendant has been requested, to insert 
in the newspaper In which the report was issued a reasonable letter 
or statement by way of contradiction or explanation, and has refused 
or neglected to do so. Moreover, nothing in 's. 4 is to interfere with 
any privilege then existing, or to protect the publication of any 
matter not of public concern, or in cases where publication is not 
for the public benefit. Consequently no criminal prosecution should 
be commenced where the interests of the public are not affected. 
Byphe Law of Libel Amendment Act 1888, s. 8, no criminal prose- 
cution for libel is to be commenced against any newspaper proprietor, 
publisher or editor unless the order of a judge at chambers has been 
first obtained. This protection does not cover the actual' writer of 
the alleged libel. 

In private life a large number of statements are privileged so 
long as they remain matters of strictly private communication. 
It is difficult to define the limits of private privilege without 
extensive reference to concrete cases; but generally it may be 
said that.it includes all communications made in performance, 
of a duty not merely legal but moral or social, answers to bona 
fide inquiries, communications made by persons in confidential 
relations regarding matters in which one or both are interested, 
and even statements made within proper limits by persons in 
the bona fide . prosecution of their own interest. Common ex- 
amples of this kind of privilege are to be found in answer to 
inquiries as to the character of servants or the solvency of a 
trader, warnings to a friend, communications between persons 
who are jointly interested in some matters of business. But 
in every case care must be taken not to exceed the limits of 
publication required by the occasion, or otherwise the privilege 
is lost. Thus defamatory statements may be privileged when 
made to a meeting of shareholders, but not when published to 
others who have no immediate concern in the business. 

In a few instances in which an action cannot be maintained 
even by the averment of malice, the plaintiff may maintain ani 
action by averring not only malice but also want of reasonable 
and probable cause^ The most common instances of this kind 
are malicious charges made in the ordinary course of justice and 
malicious prosecutions. In such cases it would be contrary to 
public; policy to punish or prevent every charge which was made 
from a purely malicious motive, but there is no reason for pro- 
tecting accusations which are not only malicious, but destitute 
of all reasonable probability. ■ 

Criminal Law i +— Publications which are blasphemous y immoral 
or seditious are frequently termed libels, and are punishable 
both at common law and by various statutes. The matter, 
however,' which constitutes the offence in these publications lies 
beyond /out present scope. Libels upon individuals may be 
prosecuted by criminal information or indictment, but there can 
be no criminal prosecution for slander. So far as concerns the 
definition of libely and its limitation by the necessity of proving 
in certain cases express malice, there is no substantial difference 
between the rules which apply to criminal prosecutions and to 
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civil actions, with the one important exception (now considerably 
modified) that the falsity of a libel is not in criminal law an 
essential element of the offence. If the matter alleged 1 were in 
itself defamatory, the court would not permit inquiry into its 
truth. The sweeping application of this rule seems chiefly due 
to the indiscriminate use, in earlier cases, of a rule in Roman law 
whidh was only applicable to certain modes of publication, but 
has been supported by various reasons of general policy, and 
especially by the view that one main reason for punishing a 
libel was its tendency to provoke a breach of the peace* 

An important dispute about the powers of the jury in cases 
of libel arose during the 19th. century in connexion with some 
well-known trials for seditious libels. The point is familiar 
to readers of Macaulay in connexion with the trial of the (seven 
bishops, but the cases in which if was brought most prominently 
forward, and which led to its final settlement, were those against 
Woodfall (the printer of Junius), Wilkes and others, and especi- 
ally the case against Shipley, the dean of St Asaph (21 St. Tr. 
925), in which the question was fought by Lord Erskine with 
extraordinary energy and ability. The controversy turned upon 
the question whether the jury were to be strictly confined to 
matters of fact which required .to be proved by evidence, or 
whether in every case they were entitled to form their own 
opinion upon the libellous character of the publication and 
the intention of the author. The jury, if they pleased, had it 
in their power to return a general verdict of guilty or not guilty-, 
but both in theory and practice they were subject in law to the 
directions of the court, and had to be informed by it as to what 
they were to take' into consideration in determining upon their 
verdict. There is no difficulty about the general application of 
this principle in criminal trials. If the crime is one which is 
inferred by law from certain facts, the jury are only concerned 
with these facts, and must accept the construction put upon 
them by law. Applying these principles to the case of libel, 
juries were directed that it was for the court to determine 
whether the publication fell within the definition of libel, and 
whether the base was one in which malice was to be inferred by 
construction of law. If the case were one in which malice' was 
inferred by law, the only facts left to the jury were the fact of 
publication and the meaning averred by innuendoes; they could 
not go into the question of intention, unless the case were one 
of privilege, in which express malice had to be proved. In 
general principle, therefore, the decisions of the court were in 
accordance with the ordinary principles of criminal law/ But 
there were undoubtedly some peculiarities in the case of libel. 
The sense of words, the inferences to be drawn from them, and 
the effect which they produce are not so easily defined as gross 
matters of fact. They seem to belong to those cases in which 
the impression made upon a jury is more to be trusted than the 
decision of - a judge. Further, owing to the mode of procedure, 
the defendant was often punished before the question of law 
was determined. But, nevertheless, the question would scarcely 
have been raised had the libels related merely to private matters. 
The real ground of dispute was the liberty to be accorded to 
political discussion. Had the judges taken as wide a View of 
privilege in discussing matters of public interest as they do now, 
the question cduld scarcely have arisen; for Erskine’s whole 
contention really amounted to this, that the jury were entitled 
to take into consideration the good or bad intent of the authors, 
which is precisely the question which would now be put before 
them in any matter which concerned the public. But at that 
time the notion of a special privilege attaching to political discus- 
sion had scarcely arisen, or was confined within very ‘narrow 
limits,' and the cause of free political discussion seemed to be 
more safely entrusted to juries than to courts. The question was 
finally ’settled by the Libel Act 1792, by which the jury were 
entitled to give a general verdict on the whole matter put in issue. 

Scots Law — In Scots law there were originally three remedies 
for defamation. It might be prosecuted by or with the concurrence 
of the lord advocate before the court of justiciary ; or, secondly, a 
criminal remedy might be obtained in the commissary (ecclesiastical) 
courts, Which originally dealt with the defender by public retractation 
or penance, but subsequently made use of fines payable to their own 


procurator or to, the party injured, these latter feeing regarded as 
solatium to his feelings; or, lastly, an action of damages was corr 
petent before the court of session, which was strictly, civil in its 
character arid Mined at the reparation of patrimonial loss. The first 
remedy has fallen into disuse; the second and third (the commissary 
courts being now abolished) are represented by the present action 
for damages or solatium. Originally the action before the court of 
session was strictly for damages— founded, not upon the animus 
injuriandi , but upon culpa, and could be defended by proving the 
truth of the statements. But in time the court of session began to 
assume the original jurisdiction of the commissary courts, and enter- 
tained actions for solatium in which the animus injuriandi was a 
necessary element, and to which, as in Roman law, the truth was not 
necessarily a defence. Ultimately the two actions got very much 
confused. We find continual disputes as to the necessity for the 
animus injuriandi and the applicability of the plea of veritas conviciit 
which arose from the fact that the courts were not always conscious 
that they were dealing with two actions, to one of which these notions 
were applicable, and to the other not. On the introduction of the 
jury court, presided over by an English lawyer, it was quite natural 
that he* finding no very clear distinction maintained between damage 
and solatium, applied the English; plea of, truth as a justification 
to every case, and retained, the animus injuriandi both in ordinary 
c 4 ses and cases Of privilege in the same shape as the English concep- 
tion of malice. The leading and almost only differences between 
the English and Scots law now are that the latter makes no essential 
distinction between oral and written defamation, that it practically 
gives an action for every easy of defamation, oral or written, upon 
which in England a civil action might be maintained for libel, and 
that it possesses, no criminal remedy. In consequence of the latter 
defect and the indiscriminate application of the plba of veritas to 
every case both pf damages and solatium, there appears to fee no 
remedy in Scotland even for the widest and most needless publication 
of offensive statements if only they are true. 

American Law.— American law scarcely if at all differs from that of 
England. In so far indeed as thecommon law is concerned, they may 
be said to be substantially identical. The principal statutes whicn 
have altered the English criminal law are represented by equivalent 
legislation in most American states. 

See generally W. B. Odgers, Libel and Slander ; Fraser, Law of 
Libel and Slander. 

LIBELLATICI, the name given to a class of persons who, 
during the persecution of Decius, a.d. 250, evaded the , con- 
sequences of their Christian belief by procuring documents 
( libelli ) which certified that they had satisfied the authorities 
of their submission to the edict requiring them to offer incense 
or sacrifice to the imperial gods. As thirty-eight years had 
elapsed, feince the last period of persecution, the churches had 
become in many ways lax, and the number of those who failed 
to hold out under the persecution was Very great. The procedure 
of the courts which had cognizance of the matter was, however, 
by no means strict, and the judges and subordinate officials 
were often not ill-disposed towards Christians, so that evasion 
was fairly easy. Many of those who could not hold out Were 
able to secure certificates which gave them immunity from 
punishment without actually renouncing the faith, just as 
“ parliamentary certificates ” of conformity used to fee given 
in England without any pretext of fact. It is to the persons who 
received such certificates that the name libellatici belonged 
(those who actually fulfilled the edict being called thurificati 
or sacrificatL) . To calculate their number would be impossible, 
but we know from the writings of Cyprian, Dionysius of Alex- 
andria and other contemporaries, that they were a numerous 
class, and that they were to be found in Italy, in Egypt and in 
Africa, and among both clergy and laity. Archbishop Benson 
is probably right in thinking that “ there was no systematic 
and regular procedure in the matter,” and that the libelli may 
have been of very different kinds. They must, however, as -a 
general rule, have consisted of a certificate from the authorities 
to the effect that the accused person had satisfied them. [The 
name UbeUus has also been applied to another kind of document 
— to the letters given by confessors, or by those who were about 
to suffer martyrdom, to persons who had fallen, to be used to 
secure forgiveness for them from the authorities of the Church. 
With such libelli we are not here concerned.] The subject has 
acquired a fresh interest from the fact that two of these actual 
libelli have been recovered, in 1893 and 1894 respectively, both 
from Egypt; one is now in the Brugsch Pasha collection in the 
Berlin Museum ; the other is in the collection of papyri belonging 
to the Archduke Rainer. ' The former is on a papyrus leaf about 
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8 by 3 in., the letter on mere fragments of papyrus which have 
been pieced together. The former was first 'deciphered and 
described by Dr F ritz Krebs, the latter by Dr R. Wessely: 
both are given and commented upon by Dr Benson. There is a 
remarkable similarity between; them: in each the form is that N. 
“ was ever constant in sacrificing to the gods” ; and that he now, in 
the presence of the commissioners of the sacrifices (ol rjp'qp.evoL roov 
Ovaoov), has both sacrificed and drunk [or has poured libations], 
and has tasted of the victims, in witness whereof fie begs them to 
sign this certificate. Then follows the signature, with attesta- 
tions. The former of the two is dated, and the date must fall 
in the year 250. It. is impossible to prove that either of the 
documents actually refers to Christians: they may have been 
given to pagans who had been accused and had cleared them- 
selves, or to fqrmer . Christians who had apostatized. But no 
doubt, libelli in this same form were delivered, in Egypt at least, 
to Christians who secured immunity without actual apostasy; 
and the form in Italy and Africa probably did not differ widely 
from,, this. The practice gave rise to complicated problems of 
ecclesiastical discipline, which are reflected in the correspondence 
of Cyprian and especially in the Novatian controversy. 

See E. W. Benson, Cyprian (London, 1897) ; Theol. Literatur- 
Zeitung, 20th of J anuary and 1 7th of March 1 894. (W. E. Co.) 

LIBER and LIBERA, in Roman mythology, deities, : male 
and female, identified with the Greek Dionysus and Persephone. 
In honour of Liber (also called Liber Pater and Bacchus) two 
festivals were celebrated. In the country feast of the vintage, 
held, at the time; pf the gathering of the grapes,, and the, city 
festival of March 17 th called Liber alia (Ovid, Fasti , iii. 71 1) 
we find purely Italian ceremonial unaffected by Greek religion. 
The country festival was a great merry-making, where the first- 
fruits of the new must were offered to the gods. It was char- 
acterized by the grossest symbolism, in honour of the fertility of 
nature.' In the city festival, growing civilization had impressed 
a new* character on the primitive religion, and connected it with 
the framework of society. At this time the youths laid aside 
the boy’s toga praetexta and assumed the man’s toga libera or 
virilis {Fasti, iii. 7 7 r) . Cakes of meal, honey and. oil were 
offered to the two deities at this festival. Liber was originally 
an old Italian god of the productivity of nature, especially of the 
vine. His name indicated the free, unrestrained character of his 
worship. ; When, at an early period, the Hellenic religibn of 
Demeter spread to Rome, Liber and Libera were identified 
with Dionysus and Persephone, and associated with another 
Italian goddess Ceres, who was identified with Demeter. By 
order of the Sibylline books/ a temple was built to these three 
deities near the Circus Flaminius; the whole cultus was borrowed 
from the Greeks, down even to the terminology/ and priestesses 
were brought from the: Greek cities. 

LIBERAL PARTY, in Great Britain, the name given to and 
accepted by the successors of the old Whig party (see AVhig and 
Tory), representing the political party opposed to Toryism or 
Conservatism, and claiming to be the originators and champions 
of political reform and progressive legislation. The term came 
into general use definitely as the name of one: of the two great 
parties in the . state when Mr Gladstone became its leader/ but 
before; this it had already become current coin, as a political 
appellation,' through a natural association with the use of such 
phrases * as “ liberal ideas,” in the sense of “ favourable to 
change,” or “in support of political freedom and democracy.” 
In this respect it was the outcome of the French Revolution, 
and in the; early years of the 19th century the term was used 
in a French form; thus, Southey in 1816 wrote about the “ British 
Liber ales.” But the Reform Act and the work of Bentham and 
Mill resulted in the crystallization of the term. In Leigh Hunt’s 
autobiography (1850} we read of “ newer and more thorough- 
going Whigs ... known by the name of Radicals . . . since 
called Liberals” ; and J. S. Mill in 1865 wrote ; (from his own 
Liberal point of view), “ A Liberal is he who looks forward for 
his principles, of government; a Tory looks backward.” The 
gradual adoption of the term for one of the great parties;, superr 
seding “ Whig,” was helped by the transition period; of “ Liberal 


Conservatism,” describing the position of the later Peelites; 
and Mr Gladstone’s Own career is the best instance of its changing 
signification; moreover the adjective “ liberal ” came, meanwhile 
into common use in other spheres than that of parliamentary 
politics, e.g. in religion, as meaning “ intellectually advanced ” 
and free from the trammels of tradition. Broadly speaking, 
the Liberal party stands for progressive legislation in accordance 
with freedom of social development and advanced ethical ideas. 
It .claims to represent government by the people, by means of 
trust in the people, in a sense which denies genuine popular 
sympathy to its opponents. Being largely composed of dis- 
senters, it has identified itself with opposition to the vested 
interests of the Church of England; and, being apt to be thwarted 
by the House of Lords, with attempts to override the veto of that 
house; Its old watchword, “ Peace, retrenchment and reform,” 
indicated its tendency to avoidance of a “spirited” foreign 
policy, and to parsimony in expenditure. But throughout its 
career the Liberal party has always been pushed forward by its 
extreme Radical wing, and economy in the spending of public 
money is no longer cherished by those who chiefly represent 
the non-taxpaying classes. The party organization lends itself 
to the influence of new forces. In 1861 a central organization 
was started in the “ Liberal Registration Association,” composed 
“ of gentlemen of known Liberal opinions ”; and a number of 
“ Liberal Associations ” soon rose throughout the country. Of 
these, that at Birmingham became, under Mr J. Chamberlain 
and his active supporter Mr Schnadhorst, particularly active 
in the ’seventies; and it was due to Mr Schnadhorst that in 
1877 a conference was held at Birmingham which resulted in the 
formation of the “ National Federation of Liberal Associations,” 
or “ National Liberal Federation,” representing a system of 
organization which was dubbed by Lord Beaconsfield “ the 
Caucus.”; The Birmingham Caucus and the Central Liberal 
Association thus coexisted, the first as an independent democratic 
institution, the second as the official body representing the whips 
of the party, the first more advanced and “ Radical,” the second 
inclined to Whiggishness- Friction naturally resulted, but the 
1880 elections confirmed the success of the Caucus and con- 
solidated its power. And in spite of the Home Rule crisis in 1886, 
resulting in the splitting off of the Liberal Unionistsr-^ dis- 
sentient Liberals,” as Mr Gladstone called them — from the 
Liberal party, the organization of the National Liberal Federation 
remained,, in the dark days of the party, its main support. 
Its headquarters- were, however, removed to London, and under 
Mr Schnadhorst it was practically amalgamated with the old 
Central Association. 

It is impossible here to write in detail the later history of the 
Liberal party, but the salient facts will be found in such articles 
as those on Mr Gladstone, Mr J. Chamberlain, Lord Rosebery, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Mr H. H. Asquith, and Mr 
David Lloyd George. 

See, apart from general histories of the period, M. Ostrogorski’s 
Democracy and the Organization of Political Parties (Eng. trans. 1902). 

LIBER BIURNUS ROMANORUM PONTIFICUM, or “ Journal 
of the Roman Pontiffs,” the name given to a collection of formulae 
used in the papal chancellery in preparing official documents, 
such as the installation of a pope, the bestowal of the pallium 
and the grant of papal privileges. It was compiled between 
685 and 751, and was constantly employed until the nth 
century, when, owing to the changed circumstances of the 
Church, it fell into disuse, and was soon forgotten and lost. 
During the 17th century a manuscript of the Liber was dis- 
covered in Rome by the humanist, Lucas Holstenius, who pre- 
pared an edition for publication; for politic reasons, however/ 
the papal authorities would not allow this to appear, as the book, 
asserted the superiority of a general council over the pope. It 
was, however, published in France by the Jesuit, Jean Gamier, 
in 1680, and other editions quickly followed. 

The best modern editions are one by Eugene de Roziere (Paris, 

1 869) and another by T. von Sichel (Vienna, 1889), both of which 
contain critical introductions. The two existing manuscripts of the 
Liber are in the Vatican library, Rome, and in the library of St 
Ambrose at Milan. i 
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LIBERIA, a negro republic in West Africa, extending along 
the coast of northern '■ Guinea about 366 m., between the British 
colony of Sierra Leone on the N.W. arid the French colony of the 
Ivory Coast on the S.E. The westernmost point of Liberia (at 
the mouth of the river Mano) lies in about 6° 55' N. and 11° 
32' W. The southernmost point of Liberia, and at the same time 
almost its most eastern extension, is at the mouth of the Cay alia, 
beyond Cape Palmas, only 4 0 22' N. of the equator, and in about 
7° 33' W. The width of Liberia inland varies very considerably; 
it is greatest, about 200 m., from N.E. to S.W. The Liberia-Sierra 
Leone boundary was determined by a frontier commission in 
1903. Commencing at the mouth of the river Mano, it follows 
the Mano up stream; till that river cuts io° 40' W; It then 
followed this line of longitude to its intersection with N. latitude 
9 0 6', but by the Franco-Liberian understanding of 1907 the 
frontier on this side was withdrawn to 8° 25' N., where the river 
Makona crosses io° 40' W. The Liberian frontier with the 
adjacent French possessions was defined by the Franco-Liberian 
treaty of 1892, but as the definition therein given was found 
to be very difficult of reconciliation with geographical features 
(for in 1892 the whole of the Liberian interior was unmapped) 
further negotiations were set on foot. In 1905 Liberia proposed 
to France that the boundary line should follow the river Moa 
from the British frontier of Sierra Leone up stream to near the 
source of . the Moa (or Makona) , and that from this- point the 
boundary should run eastwards along the line of water-parting 
between the system of the Niger on the north and thht of the 
coast rivers (Moa, Lofa, St Paul’s) on the south, until the, 8th 
degree of N. latitude was reached, thence following this 8th 
degree eastwards to where it cuts the head stream of the Gavrilla 
river. From this point the boundary between France and Liberia 
would be the course of the Cavalla river from near ; its source to 
the sea. Within the limits above described Liberia » would 
possess a total area of about 43,000 to 45,000 sq. m. But ’after 
deliberation and as the result of certain “ frontier incidents ” 
France modified her counter-proposals in 1907, and the actual 
definition of the northern and eastern frontiers^ of Liberia is 
as follows: — * : ' :li / 

Starting from the point on the frontier of the British colony of 
Sierra Leone where the river Moa or Makona crosses that frontier, 
the Franco-Liberian frontier shall follow the left bank Of the river 
Makona up stream to a point 5 kilometres to the south of the towfi of 
Bofosso. From this point the frontier shall leave the line, of the 
Makona and be carried in a south-easterly direction to the souree of 
the most north-westerly affluent of the Nuon river or Western 
Crivalla. This line shall be so drawn as to leave on the French side 
of the boundary the following towns L KutumaiV Kiri Kurundai, 
Sundibu, Zuapa, Nzibila, Koiama, Bangwedu and Lola. F rbm the 
notth-westernmost source of the Nuon the boundary ^hall follow 
the right bank of the said Nuon river down stream to its presumed 
confluence with the' Cavalla, and thenceforward the right bank of the 
river Cavalla down to the sea. If the ultimate destination of the 
Niton is riot the Cavalla river, then the boundary shall follow the 
right bank of the Nuon down stream as far as the town of Tuleplan. 1 
A line shall then be drawn front the southern outskirts of the town 
of Tuleplan due E. to the Cavalla river, and thence shall follow the 
right bank of the Cavalla river to the sea. 

(The delimitation commission proved that the Nuon does riot flow 
into the Cavalla, but about 6° 30' N. it flows very near the north- 
westernmost bend of that river. Tuleplan is in about lat. 6° 50' N, 
The river Makona takes a much more northerly course than had been 
estimated. The river Nuon also is situated 20 or 30 m. farther to 
the east than had been supposed. Consequently the territory of 
Liberia as thus demarcated is rather larger than it would appear, 
on the uncorrected English maps of 1907— about 41 ,000 sq. rii.) 

It is at the southern extremity of Liberia, Cape Palmas, that 
the West African coast from Morocco to the southernmost 
extremity of Guinea turns somewhat abruptly eastwards and 
northwards and faces the Gulf of Guinea. As the whole coastline 
of Liberia thus fronts the sea route from Europe to South Africa 
it is always likely to possess a certain degree of strategical 
importance. The coast, however, is unprovided with a single 
good harbour. The anchorage at Monrovia is safe, and with 
some expenditure of money a smooth harbour could be made in 
front of Grand Basa. 

Coast Features,-— The ? coast is a good deal indented, almost all the 
headlands projecting from north-east to south-west, . A good deal 


of the seaboard is dangerous by reason of the sharp rocks which lie 
near the surface. As fnost of the rivers have rapids or falls actually 
at the sea coast or close to it, they are, with the exception of the 
Cavalla, useless for penetrating far inland, arid the whole of this 
part of Africa from Cape Palmas i north-west to the Senegal suggests 
a sunken land,. In all probability the western projection of Africa 
was connected by a land bridge with the opposite land of Brazil 
as late as the Eocene period of the Tertiary epoch. The Liberian 
coast has few lagoons compared with the adjoining littoral of Sierra 
Leone or that; of the Ivory Coast. The coast, in fact, rises in some 
places rather abruptly from the sea. Cape Mount (on the northern 
side of which is a large lagoon — Fisherman Lake) at its highest point 
is 1050. ft. above, sea level. Cape Mesurado is about 350 ft., Cape 
Palmas about 200 ft. above the sea. There is a salt lake or lagoon 
between the Cape Palmas river and the vicinity of the Cavalla. 
Although very little of the coast belt is actually- swampy, . a kind of 
natural canalization; connects many of the rivers at: their mouths 
with each other, though some of these connecting creeks are as yet 
unmarked on maps. 

Mountains . — -Although there are patches of marsh— generally the 
swampy bottoms of valleys— the whole surface of Liberia inclines 
to be hilly or even mountainous at a shoft distance inland from the 
coast. In the north-east, French explorers have computed the alti- 
tudes of some mountains at figures which would make them the 
highest land surfaces of the western. projection of Africa- — from 6000 
to 9000 ft. But. these altitudes are largely matters of conjecture. 
The same mountains have been sighted by English explorers coming 
up from the south and are pronounced to be “ very high.” It is 
possible that they may reach to 6000 ft. in some places v Between the 
western bend of the; Cavalla river and the coast there is a somewhat 
broken mountain range with altitudes of from 2000 to 50QO.lt. 
(approximate). The Po range to the west of the St Paul’s river fnay 
reach in places to 3000 ft. : . . . V ; . ' V K ‘ 

Rivers. — The work of the Franco-Liberian delimitation commission 
in : 1908-1909 cleared up many points connected with the hydro- 
graphy of the country. N otably it traced the upper Cavalla, proving 
that; that river, was not connected either with the Nuon on the west 
or the Ko or Zo on the -east. The upper river and the left bank of; 
the lower river of the Cavalla are in French territory. It rises in 
about 7° 50' N,, 8° 3P- W. in the, Nimba mountains, where also rise 
the Nuon, St, John’s and < Pukwia rivers. After flowing S.E. the 
Cavalla,; between, 7 0 and 6° N., under the name of Dugu, makes a 
very considerable elbow to the west, thereafter resuming its! souths 
easterly course. It is navigable from the sea for some 80 m. from its 
; mouth and after a long series of rapids is again navigable. Un* 

I fortunately the Cavalla does not afford a means of easy penetration 
into the rich hinterland Of Liberia on account of the bad bar at its 
mouth. The Nuon (or Nipwe), which up to 1908 was described some- 
times as the western, Cavalla and sometimes as the upper course of' 
the St John’s river, has been shown to be the upper course of the 
Cestos. About 6° 30' N. it approaches within 16 m. of the Cavalla. 
It rises in the Nimba mountains some to m. S. of the source of the 
Cavalla, and like all the Liberian rivers (except the Cavalla) it has a 
general S.W. flow. . The St Paul, though ; inferior to the Cavalla in 
length, is a large river with a considerable volume of water. The 
main branch rises in the Beila country nearly as far north as 9- N., 
under the name of Diani. Between 8° and 7.® ;N. it is joined by the 
We from the west and the Wale, from the east. , The important river 
Lofa flows nearly parallel with the St .Paul’s river and enters the; sea 
about 40 m. to the west, » under the name of Little Cape Mount .river. 
The Mano or Bewa river rises in the dense Go ra forest, but is of no 
great importance until it becomes the, frontier between Liberia and. 
Sierra Leone. The JDukwia and Farmington are tortuous rivers 
entering the , sea : under the name, of the river J unk (Portuguese * 
Junco). The 'Farmington, is a short stream, but the Dukwia is 
believed to be the lower course of th,e Mani, which, rises as the Tigney 
(Tige), north of the source of the, Cavalla, just south of 8? N. The 
St John’s river of the Basa , country appears to be of considerable’ 
importance and volume. The Sino river rises in the Niete mountains 
and brings down a great volume of water to the sea, though it is 
not a river of considerable length. The Duobe rises at the. back of 
the Satro Mountains and flows nearly parallel with the Cavalla, 
which it joins. The Moa or Makona river is a fine stream; of con- 
siderable volume, but its course is perpetually interrupted by 
rocks and rapids. Its lower course is through the territory of Sierra 
Leone, and it enters the sea as the Sulima. - 

Climate and Rainfall.- — Liberia is almost everywhere well watered. 
The climate and rainfall over the whole of the coast region for about 
120 m. inland are equatorial, the rainfall in the western half of the 
country being about 150 in. per annum and in the ; eastern half 
about 100 in. North of a distance of about 120 m. inland the climate 
is not quite, so rainy, and the weather is much cooler during the dry 
season.. This region beyond the hundred-miles coast belt is far more 
agreeable and healthy to Europeans. . ■ 

fi orests.— tOutside a coast belt of about 20 m. and south of 8° N> ■ 
the country is one vast forest) except where the natives . have, cleared 
the land for cultivation. In many districts the land has been cleared 
and cultivated and then abandoned, and has relapsed into scrub 
; and jungle which is gradually returning, to, the condition of forest, 

■ The densest forest of all would seem to be that known as Gora, 
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which is almost entirely uninhabited and occupies an area of about 
6000 sq, m. between the Po hills and the British frontier. There is 
another very dense forest stretching with little interruption from the 
eastern side of the St Paul’s river nearly to the Cavalla. The Nidi 
forest is noteworthy for its magnificent growth of Funtumia rubber 
trees. It extends between the Duobe and the Cavalla rivers. The 
extreme north of Liberia is still for the most part a very well-watered 
country, covered with a rich vegetation, but there are said to be a 
few breaks that are rather stony and that have a very well-marked 
dry season in which the vegetation is a good deal burnt up. In the 
main Liberia is the forest country par excellence of West Africa, 
and although this region of dense forests overlaps the political 
frontiers of both Sierra Leone and the Ivory Coast, it is a feature of 
physical geography so nearly coincident with the actual frontiers 
of Liberia as to give this country special characteristics clearly 
rrihrked in its existing fauna. 

Fauna.— The fauna of Liberia is sufficiently peculiar, at any rate 
as regards vertebrates, to make it very nearly identical with a 
“ district ” or sub-province of the West African province, though 
in this case the Liberian “ district ’’ would not include the northern- 
most portions of the country and would overlap on the east and west 
into Sierra Leone and the French Ivory Coast. It is probable that 
the Liberian chimpanzee may offer one or more distinct varieties ; 
there is an interesting local development of the Diana monkey, 
sometimes called the bay-thighed monkey ( Cercopiihecus diana 
ignita) on account of its brilliant orange-red thighs. One or more 
species of bats are peculiar to the country— Vespertilio stampflii , 
and perhaps Roussettus biittikoferi; two species of shrew (Crocidura ) , 
one dormouse ( Graphiurus nagtglasii); the pygmy hippopotamus 
(H. liberiensis) — differing from the common hippopotamus by its 
much smaller size and by the reduction of the incisor teeth to a 
single pair in either jaw, or occasionally to the odd number of three; 
and two remarkable Cephalophus antelopes peculiar to this region 
so far as is known— these are the white-shouldered duiker, Cephalo- 
phus jentinki, and the zebra antelope, C. doriae, a creature the size 
of a small goat, of a bright bay brown, with broad black zebra-like 
stripes. Amongst other interesting mammals are four species of the 
longj-haired Colobus monkeys (black, black and white, greenish- 
grey and reddish-brown) ; the Potto lemur, fruit bats of large size 
with monstrous heads (Hypsignathus monstrosus); the brush- 
tailed African porcupine; several very brightly coloured squirrels; 
the scaly-tailed flying Anomalurus; the common porcupine; the 
leopard, serval, golden cat (Felts celidogaster) in two varieties, the 
copper-coloured and the grey, possibly the same animal at different 
ages; the striped and spotted hyenas (beyond the forest region); 
two large otters; the tree hyrax, elephant and manati; the red 
bush pig (Potamochoerus porcus ); the West African cheyrotain 
(D or calker turn) ; the Senegalese buffalo ; Bongo antelope ( Boocercus ) ; 
large yellow-backed duiker ( Cephalophus sylvicultrix) , black duiker, 
West African hartebeest (beyond the forest), pygmy antelope 
(Neotragus ) ; and three species of Manis or pangolin (M. gigantea , 
M. longicaudata and M. tricuspis). 

The birds of Liberia are not quite so peculiar as the mammals. 
There is the interesting white-necked guineafowl, Agelastts (which is 
found on the Gold Coast and elsewhere west of the lower Niger); 
there is one peculiar species of eagle owl (Bubo lettii) and a very 
handsome sparrow-hawk (Accipiter biittikoferi); a few sun-birds, 
warblers and shrikes are peculiar to the region. The other birds 
are mainly those of Senegambia and of the West African forest region 
generally. A common and handsome bird is the blue plantain-eater 
( Gorythaeola ). The fishing vulture (Gypohierax) is found in all the 
coast districts, but true vultures are almost entirely absent except 
from the north, where the small brown Percnopterus makes its 
appearance. A flamingo (Pdoeniconaias) visits Fisherman Lake, 
and there are a good many species of herons. Cuckoos are abundant, 
some 6f them of lovely plumage, also rollers, kingfishers and horn- 
bills. The last family is well represented, especially by the three 
forest forms — the elate hornbill and black hornbill (Ceratogymna), 
and the long-tailed, white-crested hornbill (Ortholophus leucolophus). 
There is one trogon— green and crimson, a brightly coloured ground 
thrush (Pitta), numerous woodpeckers and barbets^ glossy starlings, 
the black and white African crow and a great variety of brilliantly 
coloured weaver birds, waxbills, shrikes and sun-birds. 

As regards reptiles, there are at least seven poisonous snakes— 
two cobras, two puff-adders and three vipers. The brilliantly coloured 
red and blue lizard (Agama colonorum) is found in the coast region 
of eastern Liberia. There are three species of crocodile, at least two 
chameleons (probably more when the forest is further explored), the 
large- West African python (P. sebae) and a rare Boine snake (Cala- 
bdria). On the sea coast there is the leathery turtle (Dermochelis) 
and also the green turtle (Chelone). In the rivers and swamps there 
are soft-shelled turtle (Trionyx and Sternothaerus) . The land tor- 
toises chiefly belong to the genus Cynyxis. The fresh-water fish 
seem in their affinities to be nearly allied to those of the Niger and 
the Nile. There is a species of Polypterus , and it is probable that the 
Protopterus or lung fish is also found there, though its existence has 
riot as yet been established by a specimen. As regards invertebrates, 
very few species or genera are peculiar to Liberia so far as is yet 
known, though there are probably one or two butterflies of local 
range/ The gigantic scorpions (Pandinus imperator)— more than 6 in. 


long— are a common feature in the forest. One noteworthy feature 
in Liberia, hpwever, is the relative absence of mosquitoes, and the 
white ants and some other insect pests are not so troublesome here 
as in other parts of West Africa. The. absence or extreme paucity of 
mosquitoes no doubt accounts for the infrequency of malarial fever 
in the interior. - , r 

Flora.— Nowhere, perhaps, does the flora of West Africa attain a 
more wonderful development than in the republic of Liberia, and in 
the adjoining regions of Sierra Leone and the Ivory Coast. This is 
partly due to the equatorial position and the heavy rainfall. The 
region of dense forest j however, does not cover the whole of Liberia,; 
the Makona river: and the northern tributaries of the Lofa and St 
Paul’s flow through a mountainous country covered with grass and 
thinly scattered trees, While the ravines and watercourses. are still 
richly forested. A good deal of this absence of forest is directly due 
to the action of man. Year by year the influen.ee of the Mahommedan 
tribes on the north leads to the cutting down of the forest:, the ex- 
tension of both planting and pasture and the introduction of cattle 
and even horses. In the regions bordering the coast also a good 
deal of the forest has disappeared, its place being taken (where the 
land is not actually cultivated) by very dense scrub. The most 
striking trees in the forest region are, in the basin of the Cavalla, 
the giant Funtumia elastica, which grows to, an altitude of 200 ft. ; 
various kinds of Parinarium, Oldfieldiaa.nd Khaya; the bombax 
or cotton tree, giant dracaenas, many kinds of fig ; Borassus palms, 
oil palms, the climbing Calamus palms, and on the coast the coco- 
nut. The most important palm of the country perhaps is the 
Raphia viniferq, which produces the piassava fibre of commerce. 
There are about twenty-two different trees, shrubs and vines pro- 
ducing rubber of more or less good quality. These belong chiefly 
to the Apocynaceous order. In this order is the genus Strophanthus, 
which is represented in Liberia by several species, amongst others 
5 ., grains . This Strophanthus is not remarkable for its rubber— 
which is mere bird lirtie- — but for the powerful poison of its seeds, 
often used for poisoning arrows, but of late much in use as a drug 
for treating diseases of the heart. Coffee of several species is. in- 
digenous and grows wild. . The best known is the celebrated Coffea 
liberica, The kola, tree is also indigenous. Large edible nuts, are 
derived from Chula edulis of the order. Olacineae. The country is 
exceedingly rich in Aroids, many of which are epiphytic, festooning 
the trunks of tall trees with a magnificent drapery of abundant 
foliage. A genus much represented is Culcasia, and swampy localities 
are thickly set with the giant Cyrtosperma arqm, with flower spathes 
that are blotched with deep purple. Ground Orchids and tree orchids 
are well represented; Polystachya liberied, an epiphytic orchid 
with sprays of exquisite small flowers of purple and gold, might well 
be introduced into horticulture for its beauty. The same mi^ht be 
said of the magnificent LissQohilus roseus, a terrestrial orchid, growing 
to 7 ft. in height, with rose-coloured Rowers nearly 1 in. long; there 
are other orchids of fantastic design in their green and white flowers* 
some of which have spurs (nectaries) nearly' 7 in. long. 

Many trees offer magnificent displays of flowers at certain seasons 
Of the year; perhaps the loveliest effect is derived from the bushes 
and trailing creepers of the Combretum genus, which, during the 
u winter ” months from December to March, cover the scrub and the 
forest with mantles of rose colour. Smaethmannia trees are thickly 
Set at this season with large blossoms of waxen white. Very beautiful 
also are the red velvet or white velvet sepals of the Mussaenda 
genus. Bamboos of the genus Oxytenanthera are indigenous. Tree 
ferns are found on the mountains above 4000 ft. The bracken grows 
in low sandy tracts near the coast. The country in general is a . fern 
paradise, and the iridescent creeping Selaginella (akin to. Lycopodium) 
festoons the undergrowth by the wayside. The cultivated trees and 
plants of importance are, besides rubber, the manioc or cassada, 
the orange tree, lime, cacao, coffee, pineapple (which now runs wild 
over the whole of Liberia), sour sop, ginger, papaw, alligator apple, 
avocado pear, okro, cotton (Gossypium peruvianum- — the kidney 
cotton), indigo, sweet potato, capsicum (chillie), bread-fruit, arrow? 
root, (Maranta), banana, yam, “ coco ’’-yarn (Colocqsia antiquorum, 
var. esculenta), maize, sorghum, sugar cane, rice and eleusirie (Eleu^ 
sine), besides gourds, pumpkins, cabbages and .onions; 

Minerals. — The hinterland of Liberia has been but slightly ex- 
plored for mineral wealth. In a general way it is supposed that the 
lands lying between the lower St Paul’s river and the Sierra Leone 
frontier are not much mineralized, except that in the vicinity of 
river mouths there are indications of bitumen. The sand of nearly 
all the rivers contains a varying proportion of gold. Garnets ana 
mica are everywhere found. There have been repeated stories of 
diamonds obtained from the Finley Mountains (which are volcanic) 
in the central province, but all specimens sent home, except one; 
have hitherto proved to be quartz crystals.; There are indications 
of sapphires and other forms of corundum. Corundum indeed is 
abundantly met with in the eastern half of Liberia. The sand of the 
: rivers contains monazite. Graphite Has been discovered in the Po 
Hills. Lead has been reported from the Nidi or Niete Mountains. 

: Gold is present in some: abundance in the, river sand of central 
Liberia, and native reports speak of the far interior as being rich 
in gold. Iron— haematite— is present almost everywhere. There 
I are other indications of biturrien, besides those mentioned, in the 
1 coast region of eastern Liberia. ~ 
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History yond Fo^ithMonrH^taMt^m asserts that the Liberian 
cpast ! was first, visited by Europeans when it was reached by the 
Dieppois fiiercharit-adventurers iii the 14th centUry.' ^fie j 
French in the 17th century, claimed that but for the loss of, jfie j 
archives of Dieppe they would be able to prove thatvessels from 
this. Nornian port : had established settlements, ah Grand B^sa, 
Cap^ Mount, and other points on the, coast of Liberia. No proof 
has yet. been forthcoming, however, tha,t the Portuguese w^e 
not the , first white men to reach this coast. . The first Portuguese 
piotieer was, Pedro, de Sintra, who discovered and noted in, 1461 
the remarkable promontory of Cape Mount, £ape Mesurado 
(where the capital, Monrovia, is now situated) and the mouth of 
the Junk river. In .1462 de Sintra returned with ^another 
Portuguese ; captain, Su.eiro da Costa, and penetrated as far as 
Cape Palmas and, the Cavalla river. Subsequently the Portu- 
guese mapped the whole coast of Liberia, and nearly all the 
prominent ; features-— capes, rivers, islets— off that coast still 
bear Portuguese narpes. From the,, i6tfi century onwards, 
English, Dutch, German, French, and other European traders 
contested the commerce of this coast with the Portuguese, and. 
finally drove them away. In the;, 1 8th century France once or 
twice thought of establishing colonies here. At the end fif the 
1,8th century, when the tide was rising in favour of the abolition 
of slavery and the repatriation of slaves, the Grain Coast [so 
called frbm the oldtrade in the Grains of Paradise ” or Ainomum 
pepper] was suggested once or twice as a suitable ' home for 
repatriated negroes. Sierra Leone, however, ; was chosen first 
. on account of its possessing an admirable harbour. But in 1821: 
Cape Mesurado was selected : by the American Colonization 
Society as an ; appropriate site for the first detaphrnent of 
American, freed; negroes, whom difficulties in regard to extending 
the suffrage in the United States were driving away fropi a still 
slave-holding America^ , From that date, 1821, onwards, to , the 
present , day, negroes ? and mulattos— freed slaves or , the descend- 
ants of such— have been crossing the Atlantic in small numbers 
to. settle on the Liberian coast » The great migrations toofi. place 
during the first half of the 19th century. Only two or three 
thousand American emigrants— at most-— have come to Liberia 
since i860. 1 

The colony was really founded by Jehudi Ashmun, a white 
American, between 1822 and 1828., The name “Liberia” was 
invented by the Rev, R. R. Gurley in 1824. In 1847 the American 
colonists declared their country to be an independent republic, 
and its status in this capacity was recognized, in 1848-1849 by 
most, of the great powers with the exception of the United States. 
Until, 1857 Liberia consisted of two republics— Liberia and 
Maryland. These American settlements were dotted at intervals 
along the coast from the mouth of the ; Sewa river on the west to 
the San Pedro river on the east (some 60 m. beyond Cape Palmas) . 
Some tracts of territory, such as the greater part: of, the Kru 
coast, still, however, remain without foreign— "American— 
settlers, and in, a state of quasi-independence. The uncertainty 
of Liberian occupation led to frontier ; troubles with Great 
Britain and disputes with France* Finally, by the, English, and 
French treaties of 1885 and 1892 Liberian territory on the coast, 
\yas made : continuous, but was limited to the strip of about 
30Q m., between the Mano river on the, west and the Cavalla river 
on the east. The Sierra Leone-Liberia frontier was demarcated 
in 1903 ; then followed the negotiations with France : for the 
exact delimitation of the Ivory Coast-Liberia frontier, with tfie 
result that Liberia lost part of the hinterland she had claimed. 
Reports of territorial encroachments aroused much sympathy 
with Liberia in; America, and led in F ebruary 1909 to the, appoint- 
ment by President Roosevelt of a commission which visited 
Liberia in the summer of that year to investigate the condition 
of the country. As a result of the commissioners’ report negotia- 
tions were set on foot for the adjustment of the Liberian debt 
apd the placing of United States officials in charge of the Liberian 
customs. ; In July 1910 it was announced that the American 
governrueut, acting in general agreement with Great Britain, 
France; and Gerpiany, would take charge of the finances, piilitary 
Ojcganiz^tipp, . agtlcplfure: and boundary questions .of tfie re^ 
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public. A < loan for : £400,000 wa$ also arranged. Meantime • 
the attempts of; the Liberian government to control the Kru 
coast led to various troubles, such as the fining or firing upon 
foreign steamships for alleged contraventions of regulations. 
During 1910 the natives in the Cape Palmas district were at 
open warfare with the Liberian authorities* 

One of the most notable of the Liberian presidents was J. ; J* 
Roberts, who was nearly white*, with only a small proportion of 
negro blood in his veins.' But perhaps the ablest statesman That 
this : American-Negro republic has as yet produced is a pure- 
blooded negro — -President Arthur Barclay, a native of Barbados 
in the West Indies, who came to Liberia with his . parents in the 
middle of the 19th century, and received all his education, th erg* 
President Barclay was of unmixed negro descent, but came of a 
Dahomey stock of superior type; 1 , Until the accession to power of 
President Barclay in 1904 (he was re-elected in 1907), the Americor 
Liberian government on the coast had very uncertain relations 
with the indigenous population, which is well armed and tenacious 
of local independence. But of late Liberian influence has been 
extending, more especially in the counties of Maryland and 
Mpntserrado. 

. The president is mow elected for a term of four years. There 
is a legislature of eight senators and thirteen representatives* 
The type of the; constitution is very like that of the United 
States. Increasing attention is being given to education, to 
deal with which there are several colleges and a number of 
schools. The judicial functions are discharged by four grades of 
officials — the local magistrates, the courts of common pleas, 
the quarterly courts (five in number) and the supreme court. 

The customs service includes British customs officers lent to 
the Liberian service. A gunboat for preventive service purchased 
from the British government and commanded by an Englishman, 
with native petty officers and crew, is employed by the Liberian 
governments/ The language of government and trade is English, 
which is understood far and wide throughout Liberia. As the 
origin of the Sierra Leonis and the Americo-Liberian settlers 
was very much the same, an increasing intimacy is growing up 
between the English-speaking populations of these adjoining 
countries. Order is maintained in Liberia to some extent by a 
militia. 

The population of Americo-Liberian origin in the coast regions 
is estimated at from 12,000 to 15,000. To these must be added 
about 40,000 civilized and Christianized negroes who make 
common cause with the Liberians in most matters, and have 
gradually been filling the position of Liberian citizens. 

For administrative purposes the country is divided into four 
counties, Montserrado, Basa, Sinb and Maryland, but Cape 
Mount in the far west and the district round it has almost the 
status of a fifth county. The approximate revenue for 1906 
Was £65,000, and the expenditure about £60,000, but some of 
the revenue was still collected in paper of uncertain value. There! 
are three custom-houses, or ports of entry on the Sierra Leone 
land frontier between the Moa river on the north and the Mano 
on the south, and nine ports of entry along the coast. At all 
of, these Europeans are allowed to settle and trade, and with 
very slight restrictions they may now trade almost anywhetb in 
Liberia. The rubber trade is controlled by the Liberian Rubber 
Corporation, which holds a special concession from the Liberian 
government for a number of years, and is charged with the pre- 
, servation of the forests. Another English company has con- 
structed motor roads in the Liberian hinterland to connect 
centres of trade with the St Paul's river. The trade is done 
almost entirely with Great Britain, Germany and Holland, but. 
friendly relations are maintained with Spain, as the Spariish 
plantations in Fernando Po are to a great extent worked by 
Liberian labour. 

The indigenous population must be considered one of the 
assets of Liberia. The native population— apart from the 
American element- — is estimated at as much as 2,000,000; for 

1 Amongst other remarkable negroes that Liberian education 
produced was Dr E. W. Blyden (b. 1832), the author of many works 
dealing with negro questions*' : 
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' although large areas appear to be uninhabited forest, other 
parts are most densely populated- owing to the Wonderful 
fertility of the soil. 1 The native tribes belong more or less to 
the following divisions, commencing on the west, and proceeding 
eastwards : (i) Vai, Gbandi, Kpwesi, Mende, Buzi and Mandingo 
(the Vai, Mende and Mandingo are Mahommedans) ; all these 
tribes speak languages derived from a common stock. (2) In 
the densest 'forest region between the Mano and the St Paul’s 
river is the powerful Gora tribe of unknown linguistic affinities. 
(3) In the coast region between the St Paul’s river and the 
Cavalla (and beyond) are the different tribes of Kru stock and 
language family— De, Basa, Gibi, Kru, Grebo, Putu, Sikon, &c. 
&c. The actual KrU tribe inhabits the coast between the river 
Gestos on the west and Grand Sesters on the east. It is known 
all over the Atlantic coasts of Africa, as it furnishes such a large 
proportion of the seamen employed on men-of-war and merchant 
ships in thesb tropical waters. Many of the indigenous races 
of Liberia in the forest belt beyond 40 m. from the coast still 
practise cannibalism. In some of these forest tribes the Women 
still go quite naked, but clothes of a Mahommedan type are fast 
spreading over the whole country. Some of the indigenous 
races' are of very fine'physique. In the Nidi country the women 
are generally taller than the men. No traces of a Pygmy race 
have as yet been discovered, nor any negroes of low physiognomy. 
Some of the Krumen are coarse and ugly, and this is the case 
With the Mende people; but as a rule the indigenes of Liberia 
are handsome, Well-proportioned negroes, and some of the 
Mandingos have an almost European cast of feature. 

: Authorities.— Col. Wauwerman, Liberia; Histoire de la fondation 
d'un . etat negre (Brussels, 1885); J. Btittikofer, Reisebilder aus 
Liberia (Leiden, 1890) ; Sir Harry Johnston, Liberia (2 vols., London, 
1960), with full bibliography; Maurice Delafosse, Vocabulaire.s 
conipardtifs de plus de 60 langues et dialecles fiarUs a la Cdte d'Ivoire 
et darts la region limitrophe (1904), a work which, though it professes 
to deal mainly with philology, throws a wonderful light on the 
relationships, and history of the native tribes of Liberia. 

(H. II. J.), 

LIBERIUS, pqf>e from 352 to 366, the successor of Julius I., 
Was consecrated according to the Catqlogus Liber ianus on tjie 
22nd of May. His first recorded act was, after a synod liad 
been held at Rome, to write to Constantius, then in quarters: at 
Arles. (3 53-3 54), asking that a council might be called at Aquileia 
with, reference to the affairs of Athanasius; but his messenger. 
Yhicentius of Capua was compelled by the emperor at a con- 
ciliabulum held in Arles to subscribe against his. will a con-, 
demnation of the orthodox patriarch of Alexandria. In 355 
Liberius was one of the few who, along with Eusebius of Vercelli, 
Dfonysius of Milan and Lucifer of Cagliari, refused to sign the 
condemnation of Athanasius, which had anew been imposed at 
Indian by imperial command, upon all the Yfestern bishops; the 
consequence was his relegation to Beroea in Thrace, Felix II. 
(antipope) being consecrated his successor by three “ catascopi 
ha^ud episcopi,” as Athanasius, called them. At the end of an 
exile of more than two years he yielded so far as to subscribe a 
formula giving up the “ homoousios,” to abandon Athanasius,, 
and to accept the communion of his adversaries— a serious 
mistake, with which he has justly been reproached. This sub- 
mission led the emperor to recall him from exile; but, as the 
Roman see was officially occupied by Felix, a year passed before 
Liberius was sent to Rome. It was the emperor’s intention that 
Liberius should govern the Church jointly with Felix, bu,t on 
the arrival of Liberius, Felix was expelled by the Roman people. 
Neither Liberius nor Felix, took part in the council of Rimini 
(359)* After the death of the emperor Constantius in 361, 
Liberius annulled the; decrees of that assembly, but, with the 
concurrence of SS. Athanasius and Hilarius, retained the bishops 
who had signed and then withdrawn their adherence. In 36b 
Liberius gave a favourable reception to, a deputation of the 
Eastern episcopate, and admitted into his communion the more 
moderate of the old Arian party. He died on the 24th of 
September 366. 

His biographers ; used to be perplexed 1 by a letter purporting to be 
from Liberius, in the works of Hilary, in which he seems to write, 
in 352, that he had excommunicated Athanasius at the instance of 


the Oriental bishops; but the document is now held to be spurious 
See Hefele, Conciliengesch. i. 648 seq. . . Three; other letters,, though 
contested by Hefele, seem to have been written by Liberius at the 
time, of his submission to the emperor. ; (L. D.*) 

LIBER PONTIFICALIS, or Gesta Pontieicum Romanorum 
(i.e. book of the popes), consists of the lives of the bishops of 
Rome from the time of St Peter to the death of Nicholas I. in 
867. A supplement continues the series of lives almost to the 
close of the 9th century, and several other continuations were 
written later. During the 16th century there was some dis- 
cussion about the authorship of the Liber, and for some time it 
was thought to be the work of an Italian monk, Anas tasius 
Bibliothecarius (d. 886). It is now, however, practically certain 
that' it was of composite authorship and that the earlier part of 
it was compiled about 530, three centuries before the time of 
Anas tasius. This is the view taken by Louis Duchesne and 
substantially by G. Waitz and T. Mommsen, although these 
scholars think that it was written about a century later. The 
Liber contains much information about papal affairs in general,' 
and about endowments, martyrdoms and the like, but a con- 
siderable part of it is obviously legendary. It assumes that the 
bishops of Rome exercised authority over the Christian Church 
from its earliest days. 

The Liber , which was used by Bede for his Historia Ecclesiastical 
was first printed at Mainz in 1602. Among other editions is the one 
edited by T. Mommsen for the Monumenta Germaniae hisiorica. 
Gesta Romanorum pontificum , Band i., but the best is the one by 
L. Duchesne, Le Liber pontificalis: texte, introduction, commentaire 
(Paris, 1884-1892). See also the same writer’s Ittude sur le Liber 
pontificalis (Paris, 1877); and the article by A. Brackmann in. 
Herzog- Hauck’s Realencyklopddie , Band xi. (Leipzig, 1902). 

LIBERTAD, or La Libertad, a coast department of Peru, 
bounded N. by Lambayeque and Cajamarca, E. by San Martin, 
S. by Ancachs, S.W. and W. by the Pacific. Pop. (1906 esti- 
mate) 188,200; area 10,209 sq. vr\. Libertad formerly included 
the present department of Lambayeque. The Western Cordillera 
divides it into two nearly equal parts; the western consisting 
of a narrow, arid, sandy coast zone and the western slopes 
of the Cordillera broken into valleys by short mountain spurs, 
and the eastern a high inter-Andine valley lying between 
the Western and Central Cordilleras and traversed by the upper 
Maranon or Amazon, which at one point is less than 90 m. in 
a straight line from the Pacific coast. The coast region is 
traversed by several short streams, which are fed by the melting 
snows of the Cordillera and are extensively used for irrigation. 
These are (the names also applying to their valleys) the Jequete- 
peque or Pacasmayo, in whose valley rice is an important product; 
the Chicama, in whose valley the sugar plantations are among 
the largest and best in Peru, the Moche, Viru, Chao and Santa; 
the last, with its northern tributary, the Tablachaca, forming the 
southerri boundary line of the department. The Santa Valley 
is also noted for its sugar plantatibns. Cotton is produced in 
several of these valleys, coffee in the Pacasmayo district, and 
coca on the mountain slopes about Huamachuco and Otuzco, 
at elevations of 3000 to 6000 ft. above sea-level. The upland 
regions; which have a moderate rainfall and a cool, healthy 
climate, are partly devoted to agriculture on a small scale 
(producing wheat, Indian corn, barley, potatoes, quinua, alfalfa:, 
fruit and vegetables), partly to grazing and partly to mining. 
Cattle and sheep have been raised on the upland pastures of 
Libertad and Ancachs since early colonial times, and the llama 
and alpaca were reared throughout this “ sierra ” country long 
before the Spanish conquest. Gold and silver mines are worked 
in the distribts of Huamachuco, Otuzco and Pataz, and coal has 
been found in the first two. The department had 169 m. of rail- 
way in 1906, viz.: from Pacasmayo to Yonan (in Cajamarca) 
with a branch to Guadalupe, 60 m.; from Salaverry to Trujillo 
with its extension to Ascope, 47 m.; from Trujillo to Laredo, 
Galindo and Menocucho, 18 J m.; from Huanehaco to Roma, 
25 m. : ; and from Chicama to Pampas, i8| m. The principal 
ports are Pacasmayo and Salaverry, which have long iron piers 
built by the national government; Malabrigo, Huanchuco, 
Guanape and Chao are open roadsteads. The capital of the 
department is Trujillo. The other principal towns are San 
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Pedro, Otuzco, Huamachuco, Santiago deChucoand Tuyabamba 
-^-alL prOvihcial capitals afid important only through their 
milling interests, except San Pedro, which stands in the fertile 
district of the JequetepeqUe. The population of Otuzco (3 5 m. 
N.E. of Trujillo) was estimated to be about 4000 in 1896, that 
of Huaniachuco (65 m. N.E. of Trujillo) being perhaps slightly 
less; ' •• ' ' 

LIBERTARIANISM (from Lat. libertas, freedom), in ethics, 
the doctrine which maintains the freedom of the will, as opposed 
to necessitarianism or determinism. It has been held in various 
forms. ; In its extreme form it maintains that the individual 
is absolutely free to chose this or that action indifferently (the 
Uberum arbitrmm indifferentiae), but most libertarians admit 
that acquired tendencies, environment and the like, exercise 
controlin a greater or less degree. 

LIBERTINES; the nickname, rather than the name, given to 
various political' and social parties. It is futile to deduce the 
name from the Libertines of Acts vi. 9; these were “ sons of 
freedrrien,” for it is vain to make them citizens of an imaginary 
Libertum, or to substitute (with Beza) Libustines, in the sense 
of inhabitants of Libya. In a sense akin to the modern use 
of the term “ libertine,” i.e a person who sets the rules of 
morality, 5 &c., at defiance, the word seems first to have been 
applied, as a stigma, to Anabaptists in the Low Countries (Mark 
Pattlsdn, Essays, ii. 38) * It has become especially attached 
to the liberal party iff Geneva, opposed to Calvin and carrying on 
the tradition of the Liberators in that city ; but the term was 
never applied to them till after Calvin’s death (F. W. Kamp-* 
schulte, Johann Calvin ). Calvin, who wrote against the 
“ Libertins qui se nomment Spirituelz ” (1545)) never confused 
them with his political antagonists in Geneva, called Perrinistes 
from -their leader Amadeo Perrin. The objects' of Calvin’s 
polemic were the Anabaptists above mentioned* whose first 
obscure leader was Coppiri of Lisle, followed by Quintin of 
Hennegau, by whom and his disciples* Bertram des Moulins 
and Claude Perseval, the principles of the sect were disseminated 
in France. Quintin was put to death as a heretic at Tournai 
in 1346. His most notable follower was Antoine Pocquet, a 
native of Enghien, Belgium, priest and almoner (1540-1549), 
aftblrwards pensioner of the queen of Navarre, who was a guest 
Of BUcer at Strassburg (1 543-1 544) and died some time after 1 560. 
Calvin (who had met Quintin in Paris) describes the doctrines 
he impugns as pantheistic and antinomian. 

See Choisy in Herzog-Hauck’s Realencyklopadie (1902). 

(A. Go,*) 

LIBERTINES, SYNAGOGUE OF THE, a section of the Hellen- 
istic Jews who^ attacked Stephen (Acts vi. 9). The passage 
reads, -fires r&v etc rrjs avPaycoyrjs rijs Xeyojjieprjs Aifttprivuv , mi 
K vprjvaLojv xal *AXet;ap 5 p€a)p, mi t&p aird KtXt/ctas mi ’Acdas, 
and Opinion is divided as to the number of synagogues here 
named. The probability is that there are three, corresponding 
to the geographical regions involved, (1) Rome and Italy, (2) 
N.E, Africa, (3) Asia Minor; In 'this case “ the Synagogue 
of the Libertines” is the assembly of “ the Freedmen ” from 
Rome, descendants of the Jews enslaved by Pompey after his 
conquest of Judaea 63 b.c. If, however, we take AiPepripup /cat 
Kvfyqvaliav kcu) 'AXei-apbpkcop closely together, the first name must 
denote the people of some city or district. The obscure town 
Libertum (inferred from the title Episcopus Libertinensis in 
connexion with the synod of Carthage, a.d. 41 i) is less likely 
than the reading (Aifiboov or) AifivorLpup underlying certain 
Armenian Versions find Syriac commentaries. The Greek 
towns lying West from Cyrene would naturally be called Libyan. 
In any case the interesting point is that these returned Jews, 
instead of being liberalized by their residence abroad, were more 
tenacious of Judaism and more bitter against Stephen than 
those who had never left Judaea. 

LIBERTY (Lat. libertas, horn liber, free), generally the state 
of freedom, especially opposed to subjection, imprisonment 
or slavery, or with such restricted or figurative meaning as the 
circumstances imply. The history of political liberty is in 
modern days identified practically with the progress of civiliza- 


tion. In a more particular sense, “ a liberty ” is the term for 
a franchise, a privilege or branch of the crown’s prerogative 
granted to a subject, as, for example, 5 that of executing legal 
process; hence the district over which the privilege extends. 
Such- liberties are exempt from the jurisdiction of the sheriff 
and have separate commissions of the peace, but for purposes of 
local government form part of the county in which they are 
situated. The exemption from the jurisdiction of the sheriff 
was recognized in England by the Sheriffs Act 1887, which 
provides that the sheriff of a county shall appoint a deputy at the 
expense of the lord of the liberty, such 5 deputy to reside in •or 
near the liberty. The deputy receives and opens in the sheriff’s 
name all writs, the return or execution of which belongs to the 
bailiff of the liberty, and issues to the bailiff the warrant' re- 
quired for i the due execution of such writs. The bailiff then 
becomes liable for non-execution, mis-execution or insufficient 
return of any writs, and in the case of non-return of any writ, 
if the sheriff returns that he has delivered the writ to a bailiff 
of a liberty; the sheriff will be ordered to execute the writ not- 
withstanding the liberty, and must cause the bailiff to attend 
before the high court of justice and answer why he did not 
execute the writ. 

In nautical phraseology various usages of the term are derived 
from its association with a sailor’s leave on shore, e.g . liberty-man, 
liberty-day, liberty-ticket. 

: A-. ffistpry of Modern Liberty, m eight volumes, of which the third 
appeared- in 1906, has been \yritten by James Mackinnon; see also 
Lord Acton’s lectures, and such works as J. S. Mill’s On Liberty 
alhd Sir John Seeley’s Introduction to Political Science. 

LIBERTY PARTY, the first political party organized in the 
United States to oppose the spread and restrict the political power 
of slavery; and the lineal precursor of the Free Soil and Republican 
parties. It originated in the Old North-west. Its organization 
was preceded there by a long anti-slavery religious movement; 
James G. Birney (q.vi), to whom more than to any other man 
belongs the honour of founding and leading the party, began to 
define the political duties of so-called “ abolitionists ” about 
1836; but for several years thereafter he, in common with other 
leaders, continued to disclaim all idea of forming a political 
party. In state and 1 local campaign^, however, non-partisan 
political action Was attempted through the questioning of Whig 
and Democratic candidates. The utter futility of seeking to 
obtain in this way any satisfactory concessions to anti-slavery 
sentiment was speedily and abundantly proved. There arose, 
consequently, a division in the American Anti-slavery Society 
between those who were led by W. L. Garrison (q.v.), and advo* 
cated political non-resistance — and, besides, had loaded down 
their anti-slavery views with a variety of religious and social 
vagaries, unpalatable to all but a small number — and those who 
were led by Birney, and advocated independent political action. 
The sentiment of the great majority of '‘abolitionists” was, 
by 1838, strongly for such action; and it was clearly sanctioned 
and implied in the constitution and declared principles of the 
Anti-slavery Society; but the capture of that organization by 
the Garrisonians, in a “ packed ” convention in 1830, made it 
unavailable as a party nucleus — even if it had not been already 
outgrown— and hastened a separate party organization. A 
convention of abolitionists at Warsaw, New York, in November 
1839 had resolved that abolitionists were bound by every 
consideration of duty and expediency to organize an independent 
political party. Accordingly, the political abolitionists, in 
another convention at Albany, in April 1840, containing delegates 
from six states but not one from the North-west, launched the 
^ Liberty Party,” and nominated Birney for the presidency. 
In the November election he received 7069 votes. 1 

The political “ abolitionists ” were abolitionists only as they 
were restrictionists: they wished to use the federal government 
to exclude (or abolish) slavery from the federal Territories and 
the District of Columbia, but they saw no opportunity to attack 
slavery in the states — i.e . to attack the institution per se; also 

1 Mr X., C. Smith estimates that probably not one in ten of even 
professed abolitionists supported Birney ; only in Massachusetts 
aid he receive as much as 1 % of the total vote cast. 
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they declared there should be a absolute and unqualified division 
of the General Government from; slavery which implied i an 
amendment of the constitution. They proposed: toj use ordinary 
moral and political ; means to attain their* ends-r-not, like the 
Garrisonians, to abstain from voting, or favour the dissolution of 
the Union. : - ; ■ k> > • n:./;./ . •• -•/[ i •<. 

After 1840 the : attempt began in earnest; to organize the 
Liberty Party 1 thoroughly, and unite: all -antinslavefy men. 
The North-west, where “ there was, after 1 840 ji very little known 
of Garrison and his methods ” (T.< G. Smith)*, was the most promis- 
ing field, but though the contest of state and local campaigns 
gave morale to the party, it made scant political, gains (in 1843 
it cast hardly 10% of the total vote) ; it could not convince the 
people that slavery should be made the paramount question in 
politics; In 1844, however, the Texas question -gave slavery 
precisely this pre-eminence in the presidential campaign. Until 
then, neither Whigs nor Democrats had regarded thd Liberty 
Party seriously; now, however, each party charged that the 
Liberty movement was corruptly auxiliary to the other. As the 
campaign progressed, the Whigs alternately abused the Liberty 
men and made frantic appeals for their support, r But the 
Liberty men were strongly opposed to Clay personally; and 
even if his equivocal campaign letters (see Clay ; , Henry) had 
not left exceedingly small ground for belief that he would resist 
the annexation of Texas, still the Liberty men were not such as 
to admit that an end justifies the means ; therefore they again 
nominated Birney, He received 62,263 votes 1 — many more 
than enough in New York to .have carried that state and .ifee 
presidency for Clay, had they been* thro'vvn to his support. . The 
Whigs, therefore, blamed the Liberty, Party for Democratic 
success and the: annexation of Texas; but— quite, apart from 
the issue of political ethics— it is almost certain that though 
Clay’s chances were injured by the , Liberty, ticket, they were 
injured much more outside the Liberty ranks,, by his own 
quibbles. 2 After 1844 the Liberty Party -made little 1 progress^ 
Its leaders were never very strong as politicians, and its ablest 
organizer, Birney, was about this time, compelled by an accident 
to abandon public life. Moreover, the election of 1 844 was in a 
way fatal to the party; for it seemed.! to prove that though 
“ abolition ” was not the party programme, still its antecedents 
and personnel were too radical to unite the North; and above 
all it could not, after 1844, draw the disaffected Whigs, for 
though their party was steadily moving toward anti-slavery 
their dislike of the Liberty Party effectually prevented union, 
Indeed, no party of one idea could hope to satisfy men who had 
been Whigs or Democrats. At the same time, anti-slavery Whigs 
arid Democrats were segregating in state . politics, and the issue 
of excluding slavery from the new territory acquired from Mexico 
afforded a golden opportunity to unite all anti-slavery men, on 
the principle of the W ilmot Proviso (1846) . The , Liberty P arty 
reached its greatest strength, (casting 74,017 votes) in the state 
elections of 1846. Thereafter,, though growing somewhat , in 
New England, it rapidly became ineffective in the rest of the 
N orth. Many, including; Birney,, thought it should cease to be 
an isolated party of one idea — -striving for mere balance of 
power between Whigs and Democrats; welcoming small conces- 
sions from them, almost dependent upon, them. Some wished 
to revivify it by making it a party of general reform. One result 
was the secession and formation of the Liberty 'League, which in 
1847. nominated Gerrit Smith, for the presidency. No adequate 
effort was made to take advantage of the disintegration of other 
parties. In October 1 847, at Buffalo, was, held the third and last 
national ; convention. John P. Hale— whose ejection to; the 
United States Senate had justified the first successful union of 

1 Birney ’s vote was reduced by a disgraceful election trick by 

the Whigs (the circulation of a forged letter On the eve of the election) ; 
a trick to which he had exposed himself by an ingenuously honest 
reception of Democratic advances 1 in , a matter of local good-govern- 
ment in Michigan. ... . 

2 E.g- Horace Greeley made the Whig charge; but in later life he 

repeatedly ; attributed; Clay 's defeat simply to Clay’s own letters; 
arid for Millard Fillmore’s important opinion see footnote to Know 
Nothing Party. ; : ! 


; Liberty men! with other, lanti-slavery, meri; in • state pphties-riwa^ 

| nominated for the presidency. ; But the , nomination; jby \ .the 
' DembcratsrOf Lewis Qas ; $ shattered rtfie Democratic prganizafiori 
: in; N ew York and the N orthr west ; and when the Whigs nominated 
General Taylor* adopted a non-committal platform,, and showed 
hostility to the Wilmot Proviso, the way was cleared: for a union 
of all anti-slavery men. .The Liberty Party, abandoqing there- 
fore its independent nominations, joined in- the first convention 
and nominations of the Free, Soil Party (q<v.) , thereby practically 
losing its. identity, although if continued until after, the organiza- 
tion of the Republican Party to maintain something of a semi- 
independent organization. The Liberty Party has the ; unique 
honour among third-parties in the United States of seeing its 
principles rapidly: adopted and realized, o ' - r . 1 , ; 

See T. C. Smith, History of the Liberty and Free Soil Parties in the 
Northwest (Harvard University Historical Studies, New York? ^897), 
aifd lives and : writings of , all the public men mentioned above; also 
of G, W. Julian, J, R. Giddings and S. P. Chase. ' ' ' 

LIBITINA, an old Roman goddess of funerals. She had a 
sanctuary in a sacred grove (perhaps on; the Esquiline) , where* 
by an ordinance of Servius Tullius, a piece of money (hi car 
Libitinae) was deposited, whenever, a death took place. Here 
the undertakers (libitmarii)ywho carried out [all funeral arrange- 
ments by contract, had: their offices,, and everything necessary 
was kept for sale or hire; here all deaths were registered: for 
statistical purposes: The word Libitina. then came to be used 
for the business of an undertaker, funeral requisites, and (in the 
pqets) for death itself. By later antiquarians Libitina was 
sometimes identified with Persephone; but more, commonly 
(partly or completely) with Venfis Luberitia or Dubentina* an 
Italian goddess of gardens, r -The similarity of : name and .the fact 
that Venus Lubentia had a sanctuary: in .the grove of Libitina 
favoured this idea. Further, Plutarch (Quaest. Rom A , 23) 
mentions a small statue at Delphi of Aphrodite Epitymbia 
(A. of tombs= Venus Libitina); to which the spirits of the .dead 
were summoned. The inconsistency of selling funeral requisites 
in the temple o£ Libitina, seeing that she is identified with Venus, 
is explained by him as indicating that one and the same goddess 
presides over birth and death; or the. association of such things 
with the goddess of love and pleasure .is intended to show that 
death is not-a calamity, but rather a consummation to be desired, 
Libitina: may, however, have been originally an earth goddess* 
connected with luxuriant; nature and the enjoyments, of Jife 
(cf. lub-et, lih-ido) ; then, all such deities being connected with, the 
underworld, she also became the goddess of death, and that side 
of her character predominated iff the later conceptions. ■ u 

See Plutarch, Numa, 12; Dion. Halic, iv. 155 Festus xvi., s.y. 
V: Rustica Vinalia ” ; Juvenal xij. 12 I, with Mayor’s note; . Q. Wis- 
spwa in Roschpr' SyLepciqan. der Mythologies s.v. 

LIBMANAN, a town of the province of Ambos Camariqes, 
Luzon, Philippine Islands, on the Libmanan river, n m. N.W.of 
Nueva Caeeres, the. capital. Pop. (1903), 17,416. It is about 
4^ m: N.E. of the Bay of San Miguel. Rice, coco-nuts, hemp, 
Indian corn, sugarcane, bejuco, arica nuts and camotes, are 
grown in the .vicinity, and the manufactures include hemp goods, 
alcohol (from coco-nut-palm sap), copra, and baskets, chairs, 
hammocks and hats of bejuco and bamboo. The Libmanan 
river, a tributary of the Bicol, into which it empties 2 m. below 
the. town, is famous for its clear cold water and for its sulphur 
springs. The language is BicoL ; 

LIBO, in ancient Rome, the name of. a family belonging to the 
Scribonian gens. ! It is chiefly interesting for its connexion with 
the Puteal Scribonianum 1 Ot « Puteal , Libonis: i in the > ; forum at 
Rome, ^ dedicated or restored by one :of its* inembers, perhaps 
the praetor of 204 B^G., or the tribune of the people in 149. In 
its vicinity the praetor’s tribunal, removed from the comitium 
in the 2nd century B.C., held its sittings,; which led to the place 
becoming the haunt of litigants, money-lenders and business 
people. According to ancient authorities, the: Puteal Libonis 

3 Puteal was the name given to an erect iofi (or enclosure) on A 
Spot which had been struck by lightning ; it was so called from its 
resemblance to the stone kerb or low enclosure round a well ( puteus ). 
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Was l?e]fc^e.en,|t|ijei -of « C5ast 4 Qr and Vesta:, near the Portions 

Julirirarid rtn , Arcus ;EabiprUm, ,lput no remains have been dis+ 
covered* The idea, that an irregular circle of travertine blocks, 
found : near; the temple of Castor, formed; part : of the puteal is 
now abandoned, v : ■ , ■ . 

j See Horace, Sat. ii> 6. 35, Epp f . i. 19. 8 ; Cicero, Pm Sestio, 8 ; for 
the welfiknown .coin of L, Scribonius ; Liho, representing the puteal 
of Libo, which rather resembles a, cjppus (sepulchral monument) 
of an altar, With laurel wreaths, two lyres arid a pair of pincers Of 
tongs below the wreaths (perhaps symbolical of Vulcanus as forger 
of lightning)* see C. i Htilsen, The Roman Forum (Eng. trans. by 
J, B., Carter, 1996), p, 150, where a marble imitation found : at Veil 
is also given. , ; ' 

UBON, a tireek architect, born at Elis, who was employed to 
build the great temple, pf Zeus at Olympia (q.v.) about 460 b.c. ; 
(Pausanias v. 10. 3). ; . ( . 

UBOURNE, a town of southr western. France, capital of an 
arrpudissement of the department of Gironde* situated at the 
confluence, of. the Isle .with, .the Dordogne, .22 m. E.N.E. of Bor- 
deaux on the railway to Angpuleme.. Pop. ( 1 90,6) town, 15,289 ; 
commune, 19,3 23. The; sea is 56 m. distant, b ; ut the tide affects 
the rf^er, so as to , admit of vessels drawing 14 ft. reaching the 
town at the highest tides. The Dordogne is here crossed by a 
stone, bridge 492 ft. long, and a suspension bridge across the Isle, 
connects hibourne with Fronsac, built on a Jiill on which in 
feudal , times . stood a powerful fortress. . , Libourne is regularly 
bu.il.fr,, The Gothic church, restored in the 19th century, has a 
stone spire 232 ft. high. On the quay there is a machicplated 
clock-dower . which ; is a. survival of . the ramparts of the 14th 
century; and the town-house,. containing a small museum and 
a, library, is a quaint relic of. the 16th century. .. There a 
^tatue pf the Due Decazes, who was born in the neighbourhood. 
The v sub-prefecture, tribunals .of first instance and -of commerce; 
and a .communal college are among the; public : 'institution^., 
The , principal articles of commerce are the wines and brandies 
of, the disjtrict. Printing and cooperage are. among the industries.; 

. Like other sites, at the confluence of important rivers; that qf 
Libourne, was, appropriated, at an early period.;. Und.er , the 
Romans fiondqte stood rather more ^han a mile to. the south pf 
the present Libourne;: if was destroyed during the troubles 
of fhe 5th century.: , Resuscitated by, 'Charlemagne, it was 
rebuilt in 1 269, .under its present name and on the site, and plan 
it still retains, by, Roger de, Leybourne (of Leybourne in Kent),, 
seneschal , of [ Guienne, acting under the v authority , ,qf King 
Edward l. of . England . It t suffered; considerably in , the. struggles 
ot the French and English for the possession oft Guienne in the 
X4tli r century..,.. V i;: , ... , : 

See R. Guinodie, Hist, de Libourne. (2nd ed., ,2 vols., Libourne,; 
^76-1877)...; ; y;.'' ; ; . : v r : . '■;> ; r . _ : 

UBRA (- f The Baeange”), in astronomy; the 7th sign, of the 
zodiac (g^.)y denoted by the, symbol 5 resembling a j,p&ir of 

scales; probably in allusion to the fact that when the sun enters 
this part of the ;eelip tic, at the autumnal equinox,' the days and 
nightsr are equal. It is also -a constellation,? not mentioned by 
EudPxus or? Aratus, but by Manetho (3rd. century b,c.) and 
Geminus. 1 (1st ; century; , B.Oy) , and included by Ptolemy in his 
48 asterisms; Ptolemy catalogued 1 7 stars, Tycho Brahe 10, and 
Hevelius 20. , <$ fcibtae is an Algol (q*v >) ; variable, the range .of 
magnitude being, 5*o to;6- 2* and the period 2 days 7 hrs, 51. min, ;* 
and the ' cluster; M. 5; Librae is a faint, globular cluster of which 
only about one star in eleven is variable. ; ; : i 

,. LIBRARIES.; A library (from Lat* liber, book) , in the modern 
sense, is a collection of printed or. written literature. As such, it 
implies an advanced and elaborate civilization., If the term be 
extended to any considerable collection of written documents, 
it i must be. , nearly as, ! old : as civilization itself. , The * earliest 
Use to which the invention of inscribed or written signs Was put 
was probably to record ■ important religious and; political trans- 
actions.,? These records would naturally be preserved in sacred 
places, and accordingly the earliest libraries of the world were 
probably temples, and the earliest librarians priests. :And 
indeed before the extehsion of the arts of Writfng apjci reading tliq 
priests were the only persons who could? perioi*mJfiUch work: as, 
xvi. 18 


e.g. the compilation of the Annales Maximi, which was the duty 
of the pontifices in ancient Rome. ; The beginnings of literature 
proper in the shape of ballads and songs may have continued to 
be conveyed orally only from one generation to another, long after 
the record of important religious or civil events was regularly 
committed to writing. The earliest collections of which we 
know anything, therefore, were collections of archives. Of this 
character appear to have been such famous collections as that 
of. the Medians at Ecbatana, the Persians at Susa or the hiero- 
glyphic archives of Knossos discovered by A. J. Evans ( Scnpta 
Mima , 1909) of a date synchronizing with the Xllth Egyptian 
dynasty. It is not Until the development of arts and sciences; 

; and the growth of a considerable written literature, and even of 
a distinct literary class, that we find collections of books which 
can be called libraries in our modern sense. It is of libraries 
in the modern sense, and not, except incidentally, of archives 
that we are to speak. 

Ancient Libraries 

The researches which have followed the discoveries of P. E. 
Rotta and Sir H. Layard have thrown unexpected light 
pot only upon the history but upon the arts* the • 
sciences and; the literatures of the ancient civilizations ■ ssy A * 
of Babylonia and Assyria. In all these wondrous revelations no 
facts are more interesting than those which show the existence 
of extensive libraries so many ages ago, and none are more 
eloquent qf the elaborateness of these forgotten civilizations. 
In the qourse of . his excavations: at Nineveh in 1850, Layard 
came, upon some chambers in the southrwest palace, the floor of 
> which, as ; well as the adjoining rooms, was covered to the depth 
of ;a foot with tablets of clay, covered; with cuneiform characters, 
in many cases so small as to require a magnifying glass. These 
varied in size from 1 to 12 in. square, A great number of. them 
I were broken, as Layard supposed by the falling in of the roof, 
but as George Smith thought by having fallen from the upper 
storey* upon which he believed the collection to have been placed. 
These tablets formed the library of the great monarch Assur- 
bani-pal— the Sardanapalus of the Greeks— the greatest patron 
of literature, amongst the Assyrians. It is estimated that this 
library consisted of some ten thousand distinct works and docu- 
ments, some of the works extending over several tablets. The 
tablets appear to have been methodically arranged and cata- 
logued* and the library: seems to have been thrown open for the 
general use, of the king's subjects. 1 ; A great portion of this 
library has already been brought ,to England and deposited in 
the: British; museum; Rut it is calculated? that there still remain 
som,e 20,009 fragments to be gathered up. For; further details 
as to Assyrian libraries,: and the still earlier Babylonian libraries 
I at Tello, the ancient Lagash, and at Niff er, the ancient Nippur, 
from .which the? Assyrians drew their science and literature, see 
BAByppNJA: .and: Nippur. 

Of : the libraries of ancient Egypt our know! edge is scattered 
and imperfect,, but at a time extending to more than 6oqo years 
ago we find numerous scribes of many classes who re- 
corded official events in the life of their royal masters 
pr details of their domestic affairs and business trans- Libraries. 
actions.; Besides this official literature we possess 
examples of many commentaries, on the sacerdotal books, as well 
as historical treatises, works on moral philosophy and proverbial 
: wisdom, science, collections of medical receipts as well as a great 
variety of popular, novels ; and humoristic pieces. At an early 
date Heliopolis was a literary centre of great importance with 
culture akin to: the Babylonian. Attached to every temple 
were professional scribes whose function was partly religious 
and partly scientific. The sacred books of Thoth constituted as 
it were r a complete encyclopaedia of religion and science, and on 
thqse books? was gradually accumulated an immense mass of 
exposition arid commentary. We possess a record relating do 
a the land pt the, collected works [library] of Khufu," a monarch 
of the. TYth dynasty, and, a similar inscription relating to : the 
library of Khafrajithe; bniJder of the second pyramid, At Edfn 
1 See M enarit , Bibliothhque <ku palais de Niftive (Paris, 1880). 
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the library was a small chamber in the temple, on the wall of 
which is a list of books, among them a manual of Egyptian 
geography (Brugsch, History of Egypt, i88x, i. 240). The exact 
position of Akhena ten’s library (or archives) of clay tablets is 
known and the name of the room has been read on the books 
of which it has been built. A library of charred books has been 
found at Mendes (Egypt Expl. Fund, Two Hieroglyphic Papyri), 
and we have references to temple libraries in the Silsileh “ Nile ” 
stelae and perhaps in the great Harris papyri. The most famous 
of the Egyptian libraries is that of King Osymandyas, described 
by Diodorus Siculus, who relates that it bore an inscription 
which he renders by the Greek words 'PTXH 2 IATPEION “the 
Dispensary of the Soul.” Osymandyas has been identified with 
the great king Rameses II. (1300-1236 b.c.) and the seat of the 
library is supposed to. have been the Ramessaeum at Western 
Thebes. Amen-em-hant was the name of one of the directors of 
the Theban libraries. Papyri from the palace, of a later date, 
have been discovered by Professor W. F. Flinders Petrie. At 
Thebes the scribes of the “ Foreign. Office ” are depicted at work 
in a room which was perhaps rather an office than a library. 
The famous Tel-el-Amarna tablets (1383-1365 B . e .) were stored 
in' “ the place of the records of the King.’ ? There were record 
offices attached to the granary and treasury departments and 
we know of a school or college for’ the 1 reproduction of books, 
which were kept in boxes and in jars. According to Eustathius 
there was a great collection at Memphis.- A heavy blow was 
dealt to the old Egyptian literature by the Persian invasion, 
arid many books were carried away by the conquerors. The 
Egyptians were only delivered from the yoke of Persia to suc- 
cumb to that of Greece and Rome and henceforward their civiliza- 
tion was dominated by foreign influences. Of the Greek libraries 
under the Ptolemies we shall speak a little further on. 

Of the libraries of ancient Greece we have very little know- 
ledge, and such knowledge as we possess comes to us for the 
Greece ■ most part from late compilers. Amongst those who 
are known to have collected books are Pisistratus, 
Polycrates of Samos, Euclid the Athenian, Nicocrates of Cyprus, 
Euripides and Aristotle (Athenaeus i. 4). At Cnidus there is 
said to have been a special collection of works upon medicine. 
Pisistratus is reported to have been the first of the Greeks who 
collected books on a large scale. Aulus Gellius, indeed, tells us, 
in language perhaps “ not well suited to the 6th century b . c .,” 1 
that he was the first to establish a public library. The authority 
of Aulus Gellius is hardly sufficient to secure credit for the 
story that this library was carried away into Persia by Xerxes 
and subsequently restored to the Athenians by Seleucus Nicator. 
Plato is known to have been a collector; and Xenophon tells 
us of the library of Euthydemus. The library of Aristotle was 
bequeathed by him to his disciple Theophrastus, and by Theo- 
phrastus to Neleus, who carried it to Scepsis, where it is said to 
have been concealed underground to avoid the literary cupidity 
of the kings of Pergamum. Its subsequent fate has given rise 
to much controversy, but, according to Strabo (xiii. pp. 608, 609), 
it was sold to Apellicon of Teos, who carried it to Athens, where 
after Apellicon’s death it fell a prey to the conqueror Sulla, and 
was transported by him to Rome. The story told by Athenaeus 
(i. 4) is that the library of Neleus was purchased by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. The names of a few other libraries in Greece are 
barely known to us from inscriptions; of their character and 
contents we know nothing. If, indeed, we are to trust Strabo 
entirely, we must believe that Aristotle was the first person who 
collected a library, and that he communicated the taste for 
collecting to the sovereigns of Egypt. It is at all events certain 
that the libraries of Alexandria were the most important as they 
I ■ ' were the most celebrated of the ancient world. Under 

andrJa. the en lightened rule of the Ptolemies a society of 

scholars and men of science was attracted to their 
capital. It seems pretty certain that Ptolemy Sbter had already 
begun to collect books, but it was in the reign Of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus that the libraries were properly organized and established 
in separate buildings. Ptolemy Philadelphus sent into every 
1 Grote, History of Greece, iv. 37, following Becker. 


part of Greece and Asia to secure the most' Valuable works, and 
no exertions or expense were spared in enriching the collections. 
Ptolemy Euergetes, his successor, is said to have' “caused all 
books brought into Egypt by foreigners to be seized- for the 
benefit of the library, while the owners had to be content with 
receiving copies of them in exchange. Nor did the Alexandrian 
scholars exhibit the usual Hellenic exclusiveness, arid many of 
the treasures of Egyptian arid even of Hebrew literature were 
by their means translated into Greek. There were two libraries 
at Alexandria; the larger, in the Brueheum quarter, was in 
connexion with the Museum, a sort of academy, while the smaller 
was placed in the Serapeum. The number of volumes in these 
libraries was very large, although it is difficult to attain any 
certainty as to the real numbers amongst the widely varying 
accounts. According to a scholium of Tzetzes, who appears to 
draw his information from the authority of Callirriachus and 
Eratosthenes, who had been librarians at Alexandria, there 
were 42,800 vols. or rolls in the Serapeum and 490,000 in the 
Brueheum. 2 This enumeration seems to refer to the librarianship 
of Callimachus himself under Ptolemy Euergetes. In any case 
the figures agree tolerably well with those given by Aulus Gellius 3 
(700,000) and Seneca 4 (400,000). It should be observed that, as 
the ancient roll or volume usually contairied a much smaller 
quantity of matter than a modern book— so that, e.g. the history 
of Herodotus might form nine “ books ” or volumes, and the; 
Iliad of Homer twenty-four — these numbers must be discounted 
for the purposes of comparison with modern collections. The 
series of the first five librarians at Alexandria appears to be 
pretty well established as follows: Zenodotus, Callimachus, 
Eratosthenes, Apollonius and Aristophanes; and their activity 
covers a period of about a century. The first experiments in 
bibliography appear to have been made in producing catalogues 
of the Alexandrian libraries. Amongst other lists, two cata- 
logues were prepared by order of Ptolemy Philadelphus, One of 
the tragedies, the other of the comedies contained in the collec- 
tions. The ULvanes of Callimachus formed a catalogue of all the 
principal books arranged in 120 classes. When Caesar set fife 
to the fleet in the harbour of Alexandria, the flames accidentally 
extended to the larger library of the Brucheilrii, and it was 
destroyed. 5 Antony endeavoured to repair the less by presenting 
to Cleopatra the library from Pergamum. This was very probably 
placed in the Brueheum, as this continued to be the literary 
quarter of Alexandria until the time of Aurelian. Thenceforward 
the Serapeum became the principal library. The usual statement! 
that from the date of the restoration of the Brueheum under 
Cleopatra the libraries continued in a flourishing condition until 
. they were destroyed after the conquest of' Alexandria by the 
Saracens in a.d. 640 can hardly be supported. It is very possible 
that one of the libraries perished when the Brueheum quarter 
was destroyed by Aurelian, a.d. 273. In 389 or 391 an edict of 
Theodosius ordered the destruction of the Serapeum, and its 
books were pillaged by the Christians. 1 When we take into 
account the disordered condition pf the times, and the neglect 
into which literature and science had fallen, there can be little 
difficulty in believing that there were but few books left to be 
destroyed by the soldiers of Amru. The familiar anecdote of 
the caliph’s message to his general rests mainly upon the evidence 
of Abulfaraj, so that we may be tempted to agree with Gibbon 
that the report of a stranger who wrote at the end of six hundred 
years is overbalanced by the silence of earlier and native annalists. 
It is, however, so far from easy to settle the question that a 
cloud of names could easily be cited upon either side, while some 
of the most careful inquirers confess the difficulty of a decision 6 
(see Alexandria, III.). 

The magnificence and renown of the libraries of the Ptolemies 
excited the rivalry of the kings of Pergamum, who vied with 
the Egyptian rulers in their encouragement of literature. The 

2 Ritschl, Die alexandrinischen Bibliotheken, p. 22 ; Opusc . phil. 

i. § 123.. - vS • ; 

3 N.A.vi. 17. 4 De tranq. an. 9. 

5 Parthey (A lexandrinisches Museum) assigns topographical reasons 
for doubting this striry. 

6 Some of the authorities have been collected by Parthey, op. cit. 
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German researches in the acropolis of Fergaihttm between 1878 
ahd 1886 revealed four rooms which had originally beeni appro- 
priated to the library (Alex. Conze, Die > ! pergamenJ 
glmum. Bibliotheky 1884). Despite the obstacles presented by 
the embargo placed by the Ptolemies upon the export 
of papyrris, the t! library Of - the Attali attained considerable 
importance, ahd' ari r W£ have 1 * seen, when it was transported 
to Jggypt riuhibered 2oojo06 vOlsi- We learn from a notice in 
Suidas that in 22i B.0: Aritipehus : the Great Summoned the poet 
and ! grammarian Euphoribn of Ghalcis to be his librarian: •■■* ! : 

The early; Romans were far too 5 warlike and practical a people 
to devote much atteritiori to literature; ! and it is riot until • the 
Rome. last century -Of the republic that We 'hear of libraries 
' * i 5 ! in Rome: The Collections Of Oarthage, which fell into 
their Hands 5 Wjien Seipte sacked r that city '(146 B.fc.), had< no 
attractions for them 1 ; and With the exception of the writings of 
MagO upon agriculture, Which the Senate rdserVed for translation 
iritte Latin, 1 they bestowed all the books upon the kinglets of 
Africa (Pliny, H.N. x^iii. 5). It is in accordance with the 
military character of the Romans that' the first considerable 
collections of which we hear in Rome Were brought there as the 
Spoils of Whr. The first of These 5 Was that brought by . Aemilius 
Paiilus from Macedonia after the; Conquest of Pferseus ’ (167 B.C.); 
The library ! of the ; conquered j monarch Whs all 1 that he ' reserved 
from the prizes of victory for hiinself arid his Sons, who were fond 
of letters'. 5 Next banie tnd library ! 0f ApelliCoh the Teiin; brought 
from Athens' by Sulla; (86 * b.G:) . This passed at his death into 
the hands of his sori, ’ blit of its latet 1 history no thing is known. 
The rich stores ofTitefature brought home by LriCtdlus from his 
e'aStefh /conquests' (about 67 b.O:) Were ffebly thrown 5 open to'his 
friends f arid to irieri of letters: Accordingly hiS v library and the 
nei’ghbbtifing Walks were much resorted toy especially 5 by Greeks' 1 
It Was rioW ! becoming fashionable for rich' 'men to • furnish their 
libraries well, and the fashion prevailed ' until it became the 
subject Of ' Seneca’s scorn and Lucian’s wit .' The zeal of Giedro 
and' AttiOus in ? adding to their collections is Well known to every 
reader of the classics, TyrahniOn is said WhaVb had 3O,o0o vols: 
of his owp; ahd that. My TerehtiuS; Varrp hhd large collections 
We 1 may Tnfdf ffpip. Ctedro’s writing' to' kirn: “'Si hortufn in 
bibliOthfeca habes,' nihil deerit.” '"NOt’-Tq prolong the list; of 
pljfyate Collectors, Sereriris SammOhibus is said To ( have left to 
His pupil the young Gordian no less than 62,000 vols: Amongst 
the numbrOu^ projects entertained ‘ by Caesar was that of pre- 
senting Rome' with public libraries, 'though; it is ^ doubtful* whether 
any steps Were actually taken towards its execution: The task 
of OOllectirig and Arranging the books Was 1 entrusted TO' VatrO.' 
This cohiniissioh, as . Well a ! s his ; Own : fondness 1 ; for bOoks, may 
have led Varro fo ^rjte the book upon libraries of which a fev^ 
W 0 rds ! otily have come dpWri to us, ' preserved by a grammarian! 
The Honour of being' the first; actually, to dedicate a library to 
the public is Said by Pliny and Ovid to havd fallen to G. Asiiiius 
Polite, Who 1 ' erected ' a library' In’ The '^tlrrUih'EiBdrtatis; oh Mount 
AyOntme, ' defraying theteost from 'tHd’ pppilfe of hi & ' Illyrian 
bampaigp. 1 The library Of Polite Was followed ; by the public 
libraries' established by/AUgusttis: That ‘ emperor, who did so 
much.; for: die embellishilient Of; the pit)^ erected 1 tWO libraries, 
the Octavian and the Palatine! -The former Wa& ? founded 
(33 B.6.) in hoiipUr of his sister,' and Was placed miWe Porticus 
Qctaviae^ n Magnificent structure, the loWef p;art ;0f .which served 
as a .promenade. While the tipper part contained the' library. 
The charge Of the bodies Was committed' to C. Melissus. The 
other library formed by AugliStUs; Was attached to the temple ; of 
Apollo on the Palatine .hill) arid appears fkriri inscriptions TO 
have consisted of t Wo departmeritk^ a Cheek and a Latin One, 
which seem to haVe been separately administered. The charge 
of ; the Palatine : Collections Was giVen tp ' Poiripeitis Macer, Who 
was succeeded hy Julius Hyginus, the grammarian and friend of 
Ovid. The Octavian library periSHed in The fir dwhich; raged 
at Rome for three days in the reign Of Tit, us. The; Palatine' Was, 
at all events In /great part/ destroyed by fire in The reign of 
jpOmmodus. The story That its collecripna Were 'destroyed by 
order of Pope Gregory the ! Great iri the 6th century is now 


i generally rejected;*/ 1 The; successors of Augustus,, .■ though, they 
i did- not equal him In their patronage of learning, . maintained the 
; tradition of forming libraries. Tiberius, his immediate suc- 
cessor, established one in his splendid house on the Palatine, to 
« which Gellius refers as the “ Tiberian library,” and Suetonius 
relates that he caused i the: writings; and images Of his favourite 
Greek poets to be placed in The public libraries; Vespasian 
established a library in the Temple of Peace erected after the 
burning of the city under Nero. Domitian restored the libraries 
which had been destroyed in- the same conflagration, procuring’ 

: books from every quarter, and even sending to Alexandria to 
; haVe copies made; He is also said to have founded the Capitpline; 
■ library; -though others give the credit’ to. Hadrian. : The most 
J famous and' important of the imperial libraries, however, was 
j that* created by TJlpiuSi Trajanus, known as the*Ulpian library, 
which ! was first established, in the Forum of Trajan, but was 
; afterwards removed to the baths of Diocletian. In this library 
were deposited' by Trajan the “ libri lintei ” and u libri ele- 
phantini,”: upon' which the senatus consulta and other, , tranS- 
I actions relating to the emperors were written. The library of 
j Domitian*,! which had been destroyed by fire in the reign ;of 
j Commodus, Was restored by Gordian, whoi added to it the books 
; bequeathed to him by 'Serenus Sammonicus. Altogether in The 
I 4th ' century 5 There are said , to have been twenty-eight public 
libraries in' Rome. - 

' Nor ! Were public libraries confined to Rome* We possess 
records of at lekst 24 places in Italy, the i Grecian provinces, 
Asia Minor, Cyprus and Africa in> which libraries had • 
been established, most of them attached to teinples, Roman 
usually through the liberality of generous individuals; *tibrJrles. 
The library which the younger Pliny dedicated To his . / • . 
townsmen at Comum cost a million sesterces and he contributed 
a large sum> to the support of a library' at Milan. Hadrian 
established one at Athens, described by Pausanias, and recently 
identified with a building called the’ Stoa of Hadrian, which 
shows a striking similarity with the’ precinct of Athena at 
Perganium. Strabo mentions ; a 1 library : at Smyrna ) Aulus 
Gellius one at^Patrke and another! at Tibur from which books 
ePuld be borrowed. • Recent discoveries at Ephesus in Asia 
Minor and Timegad in Algeria have furnished precise information 
aS To* the structural plan of these buildings: The library at 
Ephesus Was founded by T. Julius Aquila Polemaeanus Til 
iriemdry of his father, pfo-consul of Asia in the time of Trajan^ 
about a. D; 106-107. The: library at Timegad was established at 
a > Cost of 400, odo 1 sestefees by* 1 M. Julius Quintianus Flavius 
Rbgatianus, who probably lived m the 3rd century (R. Cagnat, 
Les fiiblteth^quesTnunicipales dans l’Empire Remain, ”1906, 
Mem. de BAtiod ; • 1). At Ephesus 

the light 1 came through a -circular 5 opening in the roof ; the 
library at Timegad greatly resembles that discovered at Pbmpeii 
and : possesses a system of > book stores: ? All these buildings 
followed The same general plan, consisting of a reading-room and 
more ter less ample book stores; the former, was either rect- 
angular or' semi-circular in shape rind was approached under: a 
Stately portico rind teoloririade. ; Iri a niche facing the tentrance ri 
statue Was always; Credted ; that formerly* > at- Pergamum-^-a 
figure Of Miner va-^fs now preserved at B erlin. * From a well- 
known line of Juvenal (Sat. iii. 219) We may assume that a statue 
of ; the goddess Was usually placed in libraries. The reading- 
Tooih J Was also ornamented With busts or life-sized images of 
celebrated Writers. The portraits or authors were also painted 
ori medallions On the presses {armaria) in Which the books or rolls 
were ’preserved 'as iri the library of Isidore of Seville ; some- 
times these medallions decorated the Walls, as in a private library 
discovered by Lanciani in 1883 at Rome ( Ancient Rome , 1888, 
p: f $3): 1 Movable seats, known to us by pictorial representations, 
Were in rise. The books were classified ; arid the presses (framed 
Of precious woods rind highly ornamented) Were nrimberedTo 
facilitate reference from the catalogues. A private library 
discovered at Herculaneum contained 1756 MSS. placed * on 
shelves round die room to a height of about 6 f ft. with a central 
press: In the public ifooms some of The books were arranged 
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in the ; ’ reading-room and some in the l Adjacent book ! stores^ 
The Christian libraries Of later foundation .closely followed the 
classical prototypes not only in their: i structure but also in: 
sthallei* details. The general appearance of a Roman library 
is preserved in the library of the Vatican fitted up by Sextus V. 
in 1 587 With painted presses, busts and antique vases. 

' As the number of libraries in Rome increased, the librarian, 
whb Was generally a slave or freedman, became a recognized 
public functionary. The names of several librarians are pre- 
served to: us in inscriptions, including that of C. Hymenaeus, 
Who appears to have fulfilled the double function of physician 
and librarian to Augustus. The general superintendence of the 
public libraries was committed to a special official; Thus from 
Neto to Trajan, Dionysius, ; an Alexandrian rhetorician, dis- 
charged this function. Under Hadrian it was entrusted to his 
former tutor 0 . Julius Vestinus, who afterwards became ad- 
ministrator of the Museum at Alexandria. 

When the seat of erhpire was removed by Constantine to 
his new capital upon the Bosporus, the emperor established a 
i, y . collection there, in which Christian literature was 
iinppie?' probably admitted for the. first time into an imperial 

< ! i library. Diligent search was made after the Christian 
books which had been doomed to destruction by Diocletian; 
Even at the death of Constantine/ however, the number of books 
which had been brought together amounted only, to 6 900. ,: The 
smallness of the number, it has been suggested, seems to show 
that- Constantine’s* library was mainly intended as a repository 
of Christian literature. However this may be/ the collection 
was .' greatly enlarged by some of Constantine’S successors,* 
especially by Julian and Theodosius, , at whose death. it is, said 
to have increased' to 100,000 vols. Julian, himself a close student 
and. * Voluminous writer, though' t he did his best to discourage 
learning among the Christians, and, to destroy their libraries, 
not only augmented the library at Constantinople/ but founded 
others, including one at Nisibis, which was soon afterwards de- 
stroyed by fire. From the Theodosian code we learn that in 
the time of that emperor a staff of seven copyists was attached 
to the library at Constantinople under the direction of the 
librarian. The library was burnt under the emperor Zeno, in 
477, but was again restored. . - ;i-. 

Meanwhile, as Christianity made its way and a distinctively 
Christian literature grew up, the institution of libraries became 
part of the ecclesiastical organization. Bishop Alexander (d. a.d. 
256) established a church library at Jerusalem, and it became 
the rule to attach to every church a, collection necessary for the 
inculcation of Christian doctrine. There were libraries at Cirta, 
at Constantinople and at Rome. The, basilica of >§t Lawrence at 
Rome contained a library or arcMvum founded by Pope Damasus 
at the end of the 4th century. Most of these collections were 
housed :in the sacred edifices and consisted largely of copies of 
the Holy Scriptures, liturgical volumes and works of devotion. 
They also included the Gesta Marty rum and Matriculae Pauperum 
and official correspondences Many of the basilicas had the apse 
subdivided into three smaller hemiCycles, one of which contained 
the library (Lanciani, op. cit> p. 187); - The. largest of these 
libraries, that founded by Pamphilus (d> a.d. 309) at Caesarea, 
and said to have been increased by Eusebius, , the; historian of 
the church, to 30,000 vols., is frequently mentioned by St 
Jerome. St Augustine bequeathed his collection to the library 
of the church at Hippo, which was fortunate ; enough to escape 
destruction at the hands of the Vandals. The hermit com- 
munities of the Egyptian deserts formed organizations which 
developed into the later monastic, orders of Western Europe and 
the accumulation of books - for the brethren was one of their 
cares. ; Vij . s ..... h ; 

v The removal of the capital , to Byzantium was in its result 
a serious blow to, literature; Henceforward the science and 
learning of the East and West were divorced. The libraries 
pf Rome ceased to collect the writings of the .Greeks, while; the 
Greek libraries had never cared much to collect Latin literature, ! 
The influence of the. church became increasingly hostile to the 
fetudy of pagan letters. The. repeated irruptions of the barbarians 
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soon swept the old s learning, and libraries alike fro t m the soil of 
Italy.; With the close of the Western empire in 476 the ancient 
history of libraries may be said to cease. : . . . 1 

MnbinvAt Period ' i ^ , 

During the first few centuries after the fall of the Western 
empire, literary activity at Constantinople had fallen. to, ;T its 
lowest ebb; In the West,, amidst, the, general neglect 
of learning and literature, the collecting of books, Gau ' 
though not wholly forgotten, , was cared for by few. Sidonius 
Apollinaris tells us of the libraries of several private collectors in 
GauL Publius ; Consenting possessed a . library, at , his villa . near 
Narbonne .which was due to the labour of three , generations. 
The most notable.; of these appears to have bgen the prefect 
. Tonantius Ferreolus, who- had formed in his yilja of ; Prusiana, 
near Nimes, a collection which his friend playfully .compares to 
that of Alexandria. The Goths, who had been introduced to the 
Scriptures in their own language by Ulfilas in the 4th century, 
began to pay some attention to Latin literature. Cassiodorus, 
the favourite minister of Theodoric, was a collector as well as 
an author, and on giving up the cares of government retired to a 
monastery which he founded in Calabria, where he employed 
: his monks in the transcription of, books. * 

Henceforward the charge of books as wefl as of education fell 
more and more exclusively into the hands, of, the church, Vj While 
the old; schools of the rhetoricians died, out new monasteries 
arose everywhere. Knowledge was : no longer pursued! for its 
own sake, but became subsidiary to religious and theological 
teaching. The. proscription of. the old classical literature, which 
is symbolized in the fable of, the destruction of ( ; the Palatine 
i library by Gregory the Great, was only too effectual. ; The 
Gregorian tradition of opposition to pagan learning : long . con- 
; tinned ;to ; d° m mate the literary pursuits of the monastic orders 
and the labours of the scriptorium. 

. During the 6th and. 7th centuries the learning which, had 
been driven from the Continent, took refuge in the British Islands, 
where it was removed from the political disturbances . . . AJCuin% 
of the mainland! In the, Irish, monasteries during this ; , * 

period there appear to have been many bookstand the Venerable 
Bede was superior to any. scholar of his a f e * , Theodore of Tjarsps 
brought a considerable number of books to Canterbury frqm 
Roipe ip the 7th century, including several Greek authors. , 'th^ 
library ,of York, which was founded by Archbishop Egbert, was 
almost more famous thap that of Canterbury. The yerse.s are 
well known in which Alcuin describes, the extensive. , library 
under his charge, and the long list of authors whom he enumerates 
is superior to that of any other library possessed by either 
England or France in the , 1 2th century, when it was unhappily 
burnt.. The inroads of the Northmen in the 9th and ioth 
centuries had been fatal to the monastic libraries on both, sides 
of the channel, It was from York that Alcuin came tpCharle- 
magne to superintend the school attached to his palace; and it 
was doubtless inspired by Alcuin that Charles issued the memor- 
able document which enjoined that in the bishoprics and 
monasteries within his realm care should, he taken that there 
shall be not . only a regular manner of life, but also the study of 
letters. When Alcuin finally retired from the court to the afibaqy 
of Tours, there to carry out his oyyu theory of monastic discipline 
and instruction, he wrote, to Charles for leave to send to York 
for copies, of the books of. which they had so much need at 
Tours. While Alcuin, thus increased the library af Tour^ 
jChprlemagne enlarged .that . at Vulda, which had been chatte* 
founded, in 774, apd which all through the middle ages thagp0. 
stood in great respect;. Lfipps Seryatus, a pupil of ! , 

Hrabanus Maurus at Fulda, ; and afterwards afebot of Ferrieres, 
was a devoted student pf .the classics and a great collector of 
books. His correspondence illustrates the difficulties which 
then attended .the study of literature through the paucity and 
dearness . of books, the declining care for learning, and the in : 
creasing troubles of the time, Nor were private collections Of 
books altogether wanting during the period’ in which Charlemaghe 
and his successors t laboured to restore the lost traditiohkof 
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Hbe5rkl* MUCatiOft and ®ejri® Je Bref had indeed met 

With seiaAty ^res^onee to th^ request for books which he? addressed 
tdthe 1 pohtii Faui fi - Charlemagne j however, collected a cori^ 
siderabki number * of choice books? ' for his private use in two 
places. ^llth<mghi these collections were dispersed at his death, 
his Soft Louis formed a library which continued to exist under 
Charles the 'Bald: ; About the same timeEverard, count of Friuli, 
formed 1 a considerable collection Which he 1 bequeathed to a 
monastery] But the? greatest private collector of the middle 
ages' Was? ddubtless Gerbbrt, Pope Sylvester II. , who showed the 
utihost deal nnd spent large sttms iru collecting books, not only 
ih ! "Rome and Italy, but from Germany, Belgium and even from 
Spkim' : ? >*■ ■ ■ ;■** «-■*: ■ ■ • ; : ■ ? -• 

i; The hopes of a- revival of secular literature fell with the decline 
of the schools established by Charles and his successors. The 
; ( .r a; ^knowledge of* letters remained) the prerogative of the 
Benedict, church, and for < the nekt four or five -centuries the 
> | ! < i collecting and' multiplication of * books were almost 
entirely confined? to the > monasteries: 5 d ? ’Several of the greater 
Orders made these an oxpress^ duty j this was especially the ease 
With thO - Benedictihest s It was the first Care of St Benedict, 
WO are told?, that in each heWly founded monastery there should 
be< a library j “ et velut curia 1 quaedam illustrium auctorum. 
Monte Cassino became the ! istartitf g-pbint of a long line of in- 
stitutions which' were destined to be the centres s of religion and 
of literature; It must indeed be remembered that literature in 
the 5 fcensb of » St Benedict meant Biblical and theological works; 
the lives- Of the saints and martyrs, and the lives and' Writings of 
the fathers: Of the reformed Benedictine orders the Carthusians 
and the Cistercians were those most devoted to literary pursuits. 
Thb abbeys Of ?Fleury, o ; f Melk and of St Gall were remarkable 
for the splendour of their libraries. In a later age the labours of 
the congregation of St 1 Maur form 1 one of the most striking 
chapters irri the history Of learning. The Augustinians and the 
Dominicans rank next to the Benedictines in their care for 
literature. r The libraries of St Genevi&ve and St Victor, belong- 
ing to the former, Were amongst the largest of the' monastic 
collectiQns. Although their poverty might sbem to put them at 
a disadvantage as collectors, the mendicant orders cultivated 
literature ?with much assiduity, and Were closely connected with 
the intellectual movement to which the universities owed their 
rise. In * England Richard of Bury praises them for their extra- 
ordinary diligence in collecting books. Sir Richard Whittington 
built 1 a: large library for the Grey Friars in London, and they 
possessed considerable libraries at Oxford: 
yTt would- be impossible to attempt here an account of all 
the 1 libraries established by the ■ monastic orders: We must be 
content to enumerate a fewof the most eminent. • ' 

In Italy Mbhte Cassino is a striking example of the dangers 
and < vicissitudes' to Which monastic? collections Were exposed . 
m ^ tic ' by the Lombards in the 6th century, the 

libraries, monastery was rebuilt arid a library established, to 
■ 5 fall a prey to Saracens and to fire in the 0th. The 

collection then reformed survived many other chafices and 
changes, and still exists. Boccaccio gives - a melancholy de- 
scription of its condition In his day. It affords a conspicuous 
example of monastic f industry in the transcription not only of 
th'eQlQgical but also Of classical Works. The library of Bobbin, 
which owed fts existence to Irish monks, was famous for its 
palimpsests^ The collection, of which a catalogue of the ioth 
century is given by MiiratOri ( Antiq. Itdl. Med. Aev. iii. 817-824), 
was mainly transferred' to the Ambrosian library at Milan] Of 
the 1 library? of Pomposia, nfeat Ravenna; Montf aucon has printed 
a catalogue dating from the iith century (Diarium Italicum, 
chap, xxii.^1 : • ■ 

Of the monastic libraries of France the principal Were those of 
Fleury, 6f :M Cluny; of St Riquier and of Corbie. At FlCury 
Abbot Macharius in 1 146 imposed a contribution for library 
purposes qpon the qfficem of the community and its dependencies, 
ap lekapipfe wbicib was followed elsewhere. After many vicissi* 
tudesi i^s r MSS*, numbering ,;a3.8;i were deposited in 1 793 in the 
town library of Orleans. The library of St Riquier In the time 



; of Louis (the Pious contained ^56 MSS; j; With over 500 worfes^ 

| Of the collection at Corbie in Picardy we have also catalogues 
dating from the rath and from the 1 7th centuries: Corbie ■. Was 
famous for the industry of its transcribers, and appears to have 
stood in active literary intercourse with s other monasteries. In 
1638, 400 of its choicest manuscripts were removed to St Germain- 
des-Pres. The remainder were removed after : 1794, partly to 
the national library at Paris,; partly to the town library of 
Amiens* r ;• > 

The chief monastic libraries of Germany Were at Fulda, Corvey, 
Reichenau and' Sponheim, The library at Fulda owed; much; to 
Charlemagne and to its abbot Hrabanus Maurus. Under! Abbot 
Sturmius » four hundred monks were hired as - copyists.; Ip 51I56 j 
the collection numbered 7 74 volumes. The library; of Corvey 
on the Weser, after being despoiled of some of its treasures in the 
Reformation age, was presented to the university of Marburg an 
1814. It then contained 109 vols., With 400 or 500 titles. The 
library of Reichenau, of which -several catalogues are extant, 
felt a prey to fire and neglect, and its ruin was consummated by 
the Thirty Years- War* The library of Sponheim Owes its great 
renown to John Tritheim, who was abbot at the close of! the 
15th century l He found it reduced to 1 q vols . , and Jef t it with 
upwards ; of '2600 at :his retirement. The library * at St J Gall, 
formed as early as 816 by Gozbert, its second abbot, still exists. 

In i England the principal collections were those of Canter* 
bury, York, Wearmouth, Jarrow, Whitby, Glastonbury, Croy* 
land, Peterborough and Durham. < Of the library of England 
the monastery of Christ Church, Canterbury, originally ’ 

founded by Augustine and Theodore, and restored by Lanfranc 
and Anselm, a catalogue has been preserved dating from the 13th 
or 14th century, and containing 698 volumes, with about 3000 
works. Berinet Biscop, the first abbot of Wearmouth, made five 
journeys to Rome, and on each occasion returned with a store of 
books for the library. It was destroyed by the Danes about 
867. Of the library at Whitby there is a catalogue dating from 
the 1 2th century. The catalogue of Glastonbury has been 
printed by Hearne in his edition of John of Glastonbury. When 
the library of Croyland perished by fife in 1091 it contained about 
700 vols. The library at Peterborough was also rich ; ; from a 
catalogue of about the end of the 14th century it had 344 vols:, 
with nearly 1760 titles. The catalogues of the library at the 
monastery of Durham have been printed by the Surtees Society 
and fotm an interesting series. These catalogues with many 
others* afford abundant evidence of the limited character 1 of 
the monkish collections, whether we look at the number of their 
volumes or at the nature of their contents. The scriptoria were 
manufactories of books and not centres of learning. That In 
spite of- the labours of so many transcribers the costliness and 
scarcity of books remained so great may have been partly, but 
cannot have been Wholly, due to the scarcity of writing materials. 
It may be suspected that indolence and carelessness : were the 
rule in most monasteries, arid that but few of the monks keenly 
realized the whole force of the sentiment expressed by one of 
their number in 1 the 1 2th century-^-“ Claustrum sihe armario 
quasi castrum sine armamentarioJ* Nevertheless it must ‘ be 

1 The oldest catalogue of a western library is that of the monastery 
of Foutanelle in Normandy * compiled in the , 8th century. Many 
catalogues may be found in the collections of D’Achery, Marlene 
and Durand, and Pez, m the bibliographical periodicals bf N a'um'ahh 
and Petzholdt arid the Centralblatt f. Bibliothekswissenschaft. The 
Rev. Joseph Hunter has collected some particulars as to the contents 
of the English monastic libraries, and Ed . Edwards has printed a list 
of- the catalogues (Libraries and Founders of Libraries, 1 865, pp. 
448-454). See also G. Becker, Catdlogi Bibliothecarum Antiquf 
(1885); There are said to be over six hundred such catalogues in the 
RoyaL Library at Munich, Ih the 14th century the Franciscans 
compiled a general catalogue of the MSS K in 160 English libraries and 
about; the year 1400 John Bqston, a Benedictine, monk of Bury, 
travelled over England and a part of Scotland and examined tfie 
libraries Of 195 religious houses (Tanner, Bibliotheca BHt. Hiberri. 
1748). Leland’s list of the books he found during his visitation of 
the houses in 1539-1545 is printed in his Collectanea (ed. Hearne, 
1715, 6 vols.). T, Wv Williams has treated Gloucestershire and 
Bristol medieval libraries and their catalogues ih a p&p^r in th^ 
! Bristol and Gloucestershire Arch. Soc. vol. xxxi. : i ■ ? 
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admitted that to the labours^ of the monastic transcribers we are 
indebted forthe preservation of Latin literature. >i > •.*»(.] a > 

The subject of the evolution of the arrangement > of library 
rooms and fittings as gradually developed throughout medieval 
T ‘ ; Europe should not be passed over. 1 The; real origin 
develop’ ^t) rar y organization in the Christian world, one may 
meat of almost say the origin of modern library methods, 
library. * began with the rule : of. St 'Benedict early in the 6th 
meats**" cent ury. I* 1 the 4^th chapter the monks were ordered 
t v‘:* to borrow a book apieee and to read it straight through. 
There wais no special apartment for the: books; in the primitive 
Benedictine chouse. After the books became' too. numerous to 
be kept' in the church they were preserved in armaria, or* chests,; 
ip the cloister ;; hence the word armarius , the Benedictine 
librarian, ‘who at first, joined with it the office of precentor- 
The Benedictine regulations were developed in the, stricter : obser-s 
vances of the Cluniacs, which provided for a kind of annual report 
and stocktaking.; The Carthusians were perhaps the first to. lend 
books away from the convent; and the Cistercians to possess a 
separate library official as well as a room specially devoted to 
books; The observances of the Augustinians contained rules for 
the binding, repairing, cataloguing and arranging the . books' by 
the' librarian, as well as a prescription of the exact kind of chest 
to be used. Among the Bremonstratensians or Reformed 
Augustinians, it was one of the duties of the librarian to provide 
for the. borrowing of books elsewhere for the, use of the -monks. 
The Mendicant Friars found books so necessary that , at I last 
Richard de Bury tells i us with some exaggeration that their 
libraries - exceeded all others. Many volumes* still, exist which 
belonged to the library at Assisiy the parent house. of the Francis- 
cans, of which a catalogue was drawn up in -1381. No authentic 
monastic bookcase can* now be found; the doubtful example 
shown at Bay eux probably contained ecclesiastical; utensils » 
At the Augiistinian priory at Barnwell the presses were lined 
with wood to keep out the damp and Were partitioned of both 
vertically and horizontally. Sometimes there were recesses in 
the walls of the cloisters fitted with shelves and closed with a 
door; These recesses developed into a small windowless room 
in the Cistercian houses. At Clairvaux, Kirkstal, Fountains, 
Tintern, Netley and elsewhere this. Small chamber was placed 
between the chapter-house and the transept of the church. : At 
Meaux in Holderness the books, were lodged on shelves against 
the walls and even over the door of such a chamber, In many 
houses the treasury or spendiment contained two classes of books 
-r-one for the monks generally, others more closely guarded:. , A 
press mear the infirmary contained books used by the reader in 
the; . refectory. By • the end of the 15th Century the , larger 
monasteries became possessed of. many volumes and; found 
themselves obliged to store the books, hitherto placed in various 
parts of the building, in a- separate apartment; We now find 
libraries being specially. . built ; at Canterbury, Durham, Citeaux?, 
Clairvaux and elsewhere, and. with this specialization there grew 
up increased liberality in the use of books and learned strangers 
were, admitted. Even at an early date students, were, permit ted 
to borrow from the Benedictines at.StGermain-des-Pres at Paris, 
of which a later foundation owned in 1513 a noble library 
erected over the south wall of the cloister, and enlarged and made 
Very accessible to the outer world in the 17th and 18th centuries: 
The. methodSj and fittings ; of college libraries of, early foundation 
closely resembled those of the . monastic libraries. There was 
in both the annual giving out and inspection of what we would 
now call the lending department for students ; While the : books’ 
fastened by. chains— a kind of reference depart me nt kept in the 
library chamber , for the ■ common use of the fellows — followed a 
similar system in monastic ; institutions. By the 15th century 
collegiate; and monastic libraries were on the* same plan, with 
the separate f robm Containing books placed, on their sides on 
desks or lecterns, to which , they were attached by chains, to a 

1 This subject has, been, specially treated by J. Willis Qark jn 

several works, of which the chief is a masterly volume, The Care of 

Books (19,0^).. See also. j Dom Gasquet, ‘‘ On Medieval Monastic 

Libraries,” in his Old English Bible fi# 97).,^ ..... 


horizontal .bar. As’ the (books 1 increased the accommodation was; 
I augmented by one or twd shelves erected aboye the desks. The 
library at Gesena. in . North Italy may still be seen in its . original 
condition. ; The Laurentian library at Florence: was designed by 
Michelangelo on the monastic model. Another good example 
of the old form may be* seen ih the library of Merton College at; 
Oxford, a long narrow room; with: bookcases standing; between 
the windows at. right angles to ; the walls. In the chaining 
system one end was attached to the wooden cover of the book 
while the other ran freely on a bar fixed by a method; of double 
locks to the. front of the. shelf or desk on which the book rested. 
The fore edges of the Volumes faced the reader. The seat and 
shelf were sometimes combined. Low cases were subsequently 
introduced between the higher cases, and the seat replaced by a. 
step. Shelf lists were placed . at the. end . of each case. There 
were no. chains in the library of the Escorial, erected in 1584, 
which, showed for the i first time bookcases: placed against the 
walls: Although chains were no longer part of the* appliances 
in i th e newly : erected libraries j they: continued ? to. ■; be < used and 
were ordered in bequests- :in England down to the early part of 
the 1 18th' century. , Triple desks and revolving; lecterns, ; raised 
bynaiwooden screw,: formed part , of the: library furniture. The 
English cathedral libraries' were fashioned after the same principle. 
The; old methods were fully reproduced in the fittings at West- 
minster, erected at a late, date.; Here we may see books on shelves 
against the: walls as well , as . in cases at right angles to the walls 
the desk-like shelves for the; chained volumes (no longer in 
existence) have, a slot in which the chains could be suspended, 
and. are hinged; to allow access to shelves below. An ornamental 
wooden tablet at the end of each case is a survival of the old 
shelf list. By the end of the 17th century the type of the, public 
library (developed from, collegiate and monastic prototypes,, 
became fixed as it were throughout •*. Europe (H. R: Tedder, 
“ Evolution of the.Public Library,” in Trans, of 2nd I lit. Library 
Conference, 1897,; 18.98).', ... . : ^ : . ; 

. The* first conquests of, the Arabians, as we have : already seen, 
threatened hostility to. literature. ., But,, as soon as their con- 
quests were secured, the: caliphs became, the .patrons ArabJans 
Of learning and science.: Greek manuscripts were 
eagerly sought for and translated into Arabic,, and colleges 
and libraries everywhere- arose. Baghdad in the east and Cor-; 
d.ova in the west became the seats of a rich development of 
letters and science during the age. when the civilization of Europe 
was most obscured. Cairo and Tripoli were also distinguished 
for their libraries. The royal library of: the Fatimites in Africa 
is said to, have numbered 100,000 manuscripts, while that col- 
lected by the Omayyad? of Spain, is reported to have, contained; 
six times as many. , , It is said, that there were no less than seventy 
libraries opened- in the - cities, of Andalusia. Whether these 
figures ; be exaggerated or not— rand they are, much ; below those, 
given by some Arabian writers, which are undoubtedly so — it is 
certain that the libraries: of the Arabians; and the Moors of Spain 
offer a very remarkable contrast to those, of the Christian nations 
during the same period/ \ . - .• , v . 

The literary and scientific activity of the Arabians appears 
to have been the cause of a revival of letters amongst the Greeks 
of the. Byzantine empire in the 9th century. Under ^ hais 
Leo the Philosopher and Constantine Porphy rogeni t us . , . aabcet u 
the libraries of Constantinople awoke into .renewed life. * 

The compilations of such writers as Stobaeus, Photius and 
Suidas, : as well as the labours of innumerable critics, and com- 
mentators, bear witness; to. the activity, if not to ; the, lofty 
character of . the ; pursuits, ; of the? Byzantine scholars.; < ; The 
labours . of « transcription , were .industriously pursued ; in the 
libraries and in the monasteries of Mount Athos and the Aegean, 
and it was from these quarters that the restorers of learning 
brought . into Italy so . many Greek ; manuscripts. * . In this way 
many of ; the treasures, of ancient . literature had , been already 

. 2 * * Among the Arabs, however, as among the Christians, theological’ 
bigotry did not always approve of tiori-theblogical literatiire^and the 
great 5 library of* Cordova was sacrificed by Almanzor to his reputation 
for orthodoxy, 978 A. d. ,. , ; ; \ * , i; 
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cbfiVeyedto the Westbeforethefatewhich ovbrtookthelibraries 
fall pf t tlie iri 145^; 

i Meanwhile in the iVest, with; the reviving interest in literature 
Much already marks the 14th century, we find arising outside 
the 4n0fif sterils, a taste for collecting books. St Louis of France 
dnd; his successors had formed small collections, none of which 
survived if s possessor,; It was reserved for Charles V. to fprm 
a . considerable library which he intended to be permanent, 
lit hehad afitassed 910 volumes, and had a catalogue of them 

prepared , from which we see that it included a good -deal of the 
new sort of , literature. In England Guy, earl of Warwick* 
formed at curious collection of French romances,, which he 
bequeathed to Bordesley Abbey on his death in 1315. Pilchard 
d^AungerVyle of B dry , the author of the EHilobiMpn, amassed a 
nqble > collection of books, and had special opportunities, of 
doing so as Edward III.’s chancellor and ambassador. He 
founded : Durham College at Oxford, and equipped it with a 
library a hundred years before Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, | 
irikde his benefaction of books to the university. The' taste for 
seeular literature; and the enthusiasm for the ancient classics, 
gaVri a Iresh direction to the researches of collectors. A dis- 
position to encourage literature began to show itself amongst the 
gterit. This was most notable amongst the Italian princes 
Cosimo de’ Mediti formed a library at Venice White; living there 
iri e^ltfin 14353, arid on his return to Florence laid the foundation 
of tlie great Medicean library. The honour df establishing the’ 
first modern public library in Italy had been already secured by' 
NiccOlo Niccoli, who left his library of over 800 volumes for the use 
of the public on his death in 1436. Frederick, duke of Urbino; i 
collected all the writings in Greek arid Latin which lie cduld 
procure, arid we have an interesting' account of his Collection* 
Written by his ; first : librarian, VespasiariO. The ardour for 
classical studies led to* those active researches for the Latin' 
Writers Who were buried in the monastic libraries which are 
especially identified with the name of Poggio. For some time 
before the fall : of Constantinople, the : perilous state of the ! 
Eastern empire had driven many Greek scholars from that, capital 
into western.- Europe, where. they had directed the studies and: j 
formed the taste of the zealous students of the Greek language | 
and'liter^tUte; : ' : t : Th*e : enthusiasm of the Italian princes extended 
itself 'h.^dhd the Alps. Matthias Cbrvinus, king of Hungary, 
amassed a collection ; of splendidly executed and magnificently 
bound manuscripts, which at his death, are said to have reached 
the almost incredible number of 50,000 vols. The library was 
not destined long to survive its founder; There* is reason to 
believe that it had* been very seriously despoiled eWen before it 
perished at the hands of the Turks on the fall of Buda in 1527, 
^Jfew of its treasures are still preserved in some of the libraries 
of iEuropei While these riiunifiCerit patrons of learning Wrire 
thus taking 1 paihs to recover and multiply the treasures of 
ancient literature by the patient labour of transcribers and 
calligraphers, an art was being elaborated which was destined 
W revolutionize the whole condition Of literature and libraries; 
With the invention of printing, so happily Coinciding with the 
reViVal of true learning and sound Science, the modern history 
of libraries may be said to begin. ■ i - v ; 

■ Modern Libraries , 

In most of the European countries and in the United States 
libraries Of all kinds have dilring the last twenty years beep 
urider going ; a : process of ‘ development arid improyemerit which 
bas greatly altered their policy and methods. 1 At - one , time 
libraries were : regarded almost entirely as depositories for ! the- 
Storage of books to be used by the learned 1 alone, but now they 
are coming to be regarded more and more as workshops Or as 
places 1 for * intellectual recreation adapted for every depart- 
ment Of life. : This is particularly to be found as the ideal in 
the v public 1 libraries of the Anglo-Saxon races throughout the 
world. 1 ' 1 } f ; 

• The following details comprise the chief points in the history, 
equipment arid methods 5 of the Various libtaries and systems' 
ridticed. ; : ' ■■ 


" ■ : - / . The U kited Kingdom. , 

State Libraries.-— The British Museum ranks in importance 
before all the great libraries of the world, and excels in the 
arrangement and accessibility of its contents. The BrJi j sh 
library consists of over 2,000,000 printed volumes Museum, 
and 56,000 manuscripts* but this ; large total does 
not include pamphlets and other small publications which are 
usually counted an other libraries. - Adding these together it is 
probable that over 5,006,000 items are comprised in the collec- 
tions. Thi s extraordinary j opulence is * principally due to the 
enlightened energy of 'Sir Arithony Fanizzi (q.v .) . The number 
of volumes in the printed book department, when he took the 
keepership in 1837* was only' 5240,000; rind during the nineteen 
years he held that office about 400,000 were added, mostly by 
purchase, under his advice and ; direction. 1 It was Panizzi like- 
wise who - first seriously i set to work to see that the national 
library reaped all the benefits bestowed upon it by the Copyright 
Act. • 

The foundation of the British Museum dates from 1753, when 
effect was given to the bequest (in exchange for £20,000 to be 
paid to his executors) by Sir Hans Sloane, of his books, manu- 
scripts; curiosities, &c., to be held by trustees for the use of the 
nation. A bill was passed through parliament for the purchase 
of the Sloane collections and of the Hrirleian MSS., costing 
£10,000* To these, with the Cottonian MSS., acquired by the 
country in vi 700, was added by George Hi, in 1757, the royal 
library of the former kings of England, coupled with the privilege, 
which that library had for many years enjoyed, of obtaining 
a copy of every publication entered at Stationers’ Hall. This 
addition was of the highest importance, : as it enriched the 
museum^ with the old collections of Archbishop Cranmer, Henry 
prince of Wales, and other patrons of literature; while the transfer 
of the privilege with regard to the acquisition of new books, a 
right which has been maintained by successive Copyright Acts, 
secured a large and continuous augmentation. A lottery having 
been authorized to defray the expenses of purchases, as well as 
for providing suitable accommodation, the museum and library 
were established in Montague House, and opened to the public 
15th January 1759. In 1763 George III. presented the well- 
known Thomason collection (in 2220 volumes) of books and 
pamphlets issued in England between 1640 ’and 1662, embracing 
all the controversial literature which appeared during that period. 
The Rev. C. M. Cracherode, one of the trustees, bequeathed his 
collection of choice books in 1 799 ; ■ and in 1820 Sir Joseph B anks 
left to the nation his important library of 16,000 vols. Many 
other libraries have since then been incorporated in the museum, 
the most valuable being George III.’s royal collection (15,000 
vols. of tracts* and 65, 2 59 vols. 6f printed books, including 
many of the utmost rarity, which had cost the -king about 
£130,000) , ■> which 1 was presented <(f or a : pecuniary consideration , 
it has been said) by George IV. in 18.23, and that of the Right 
Honourable Thomas Grenville (20,240 vols. of rare books, all in 
fine condition and 1 binding), which was acquired under bequest 
in 1846* The Cracherode, B anksian, King’s and Grenville 
libraries are still preserved as separate collections. Other 
libraries of minor note have also been absorbed in a similar way, 
while, at least since the. time of Panizzi, no opportunity has been 
neglected ; of making useful purchases at all the British and 
Continental: book auCtioriS; ;• ; i 1 

Th,e collection of English books is far from approaching 
completeness, but, apart from the enormous number of volumes, 
the library contains an extraordinary quantity of rarities. Few 
libraries in the United States equal either in number or value the 
American books in the museum. The collection of Slavonic 
literature, duetp the initiative of Thomas Watts, is also a re- 
markable feature. Indeed , in cosmopolitan interest the museum 
is without a rival in the world, possessing as it does the best 
library in any European language out of the territory in which 
the language is vernacular. The Hebrew, the > Chinese, and 
printed .books- in, Other Oriental languages are important and 
represented in large numbers. Periodical 5 literature has not been 
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forgotten, and the series of newspapers is of great extent and 
interest. Great pains are ttiken by the authorities to obtain 
the copies of the newspapers published in the United, Kingdom 
to which they are entitled by the provisions of the Copyright 
Act,, and upwards of •• 3400 are annually collected, filed and 
bound, i. \ ; v..:;-, : 

The department of MSSi is almost equal in importance to that 
of the printed books. s The collection of MSB, . in European 
languages ranges from the 3rd century; before Christ down to our 
own times, and includes the Codex Alexandrmus of the Bible. 
The old historical chronicles of England* the charters of the 
Anglor Saxon kings, and the : celebrated series • of Arthurian 
romances are well , represented ; j and i care has been taken to 
acquire on every available opportunity the unprinted works of 
English writers. The famous collections of MSS. made by Sir 
Robert Cotton and Robert Harley, earl of Oxford, have already 
been mentioned, and from these and other sources the museum 
has become rich in early Anglo-Saxon and Latin codices, some of 
them being marvels of skill in calligraphy and ornamentation, 
such as the charters of King Edgar and Henry I, to Hyde Abbey, 
which are written in gold letters; or the Lindisfarne gospels 
(a.d. 700) containing the earliest extant Anglo-Saxon version 
of the Latin gospels. The Burney collection of classical MSS* 
furnished important additions* so that from this source and 
from the collection of Arundel MSS. (transferred from the Royal 
Society in 1.83 1 )., the museum ; can boast of an early copy of the 
Iliad , and one of I the earliest known codices of the Odyssey. 
Ambng the unrivalled collection of Greek papyri are the unique 
MSS. . of several works of ancient literature. Irish, French and 
Italian MSS. are well represented., Special reference may be 
made to the celebrated Bedford Hours, illuminated for the duke 
of Bedford, regent of France, to i the Sforza Book of Hours 
and to Queen Mary's Psalter. The Oriental collection is also 
extremely valuable* including the library formed by Mr Rich 
(consul at Baghdad in the early part of the 19th century), and a 
vast quantity of Arabic; Persian and Turkish MSS. ; the Chambers 
collection of Sanskrit MSS.; several other collections of Indian 
MSS*; and a copious library of Hebrew MSS. (including that of 
the great scholar Michaelis, and codices of great age, recently 
brought from Yemen). The collection of Syriac MSS., embrac- 
ing the relics > of the famous library of the convent of St Mary 
Deipara in the Nitrian desert, formed by the abbot Moses of 
Nisibis, in the roth century, is the most important in existence; 
of the large store of Abyssinian volumes many were amassed 
after the; campaign against King Theodore.- The number of 
genealogical rol Is and documents relating to the local and family 
history of Great Britain is very large. Altogether there are 
now more than 56,000 MSS. (of which over 9000 are Oriental); 
besides more than 75,000 charters and rolls. There is a very 
large and valuable collection of printed and manuscript 
music of all kinds, and it is probable that of separate pieces 
there are nearly 200,000. The catalogue of music is partly 
in manuscript and partly printed, and a separate printed 
catalogue of the MS;, music has been published. The number 
of • maps is also very large, and a . printed- - catalogue has been 
issued. '■ - 7 v ' ‘'T 

The general catalogue of the printed books was at one time kept 
in MS; in large volumes, but since 1 880 the’ entries have gradu- 
ally. been superseded hjK the printed ; titles -forming part of the large 
alphabetical catalogue which was completed, ; in ; ,1900, This . hn-> 
portanit work arranged in the order of authors’ names, with 
occasional special entries at words like Bible, periodicals and bio- 
graphical names. : It is being constantly supplemented and fonfis an 
invaluable bibliographical work of reference. ; ; 

The other printed catalogues of books commence with, one published 
in 2 vols.^ folio (i^S^p folio^ed by that of 1811.3-71-819 f in 7 yols. 8yo ; 
the next ,is that of the library pf George III. (18^0-1.829,, 5 vols. folio,, 
with 2 yols. Bvcr, i 834) , describing the geographical Ahd topographical 
collections'; land then the Bibliotheca Srenvilliariki (1842^1872 , 4 vols. 
8vo) . The first yol. (lefteTA) of a general ca talogue appeared, in 11841 
in a folip volume which has ( never been added tp* The octavo 
Catalogue . of the Hebrew books came , out in 1867 ; that of the 
Sanskrit ahd^ Pall literature is ini 4to (1876) ; and the Chinese cata- 
logue is also in 4to ( 1.877): There is a printed list of the- books of 
reference (19^0) in ; the f readingTroom. ? - ,:?■ - i! . : 


, The printed: camlosw pf , th,e MBS. are^hat M , the : old ; Rpyai 

Library (1734, 4to), which in 1919 was shortly to be superseded By 
a new one; the Sloane and others hitherto (1782, ‘2 ! YplsV 

4to)’ ; the Cottonian ( 1802, folio) ; the Harleiah ( 1808; 4 -Vols. 1 folio) ; 
the Hargrave (1818, 4to); the Lansdhwne (1819, folio); the Artwidel 
(1840, folio) ; the Burney (1-840, folip) ; the Stowe ( 1895-1 4to) ; 
the Additional, in periodical Volumes since 1 836 ; the Greek Papyri 
(1893-1910) ; the Oriental (Arabic' arid Ethiopic), 5 fits., folio (1:838— 
1871); the Syriac (1870^-1873, 3 pts., 4to) ; the Ethiopic (1877, 4th) ; 
the Persian ( 1 879-71 896, 4 vols. 4to) ; ahd the Spanish ( 1 87^-1 893* 
4 vpls. bvo); Turkish (1888); Hebrew and gauiaritan (1900^1909* 
vols.); Sanskrit (1903); Hindi, &c. (1899);, Sinhalese (.1909), 
here are also catalogues of the Greek and Egyptian papyri (1839— 
1846, 5 pts., folio). Many other special catalogues have been issued, 
including one of the Thomason Collection of Civil War pamphlets, 
Incunabula (vol. i,)c Romances, (MSS,.), Music* Seals, and Arabic,; 
Hebrew and other Oriental books, maps, prints and drawings. 
Perhaps the most useful catalogue of all mth^ Subject-mdex to Moderii 
Works issued in 1881-1905 (4 vols-) and compiled by Mr G. 1 K. 
Fortescue. . V ; • I 

The Rules for compiling catqlqgms in the department pf printed books 
were revised and published in J9Q6. , • 

Thp building ip. which, the library is. housed forms part -of ffio 
fine group situated in Great RiisseU Street .in central London, 
and is distinguished by 4 stately circular reading-room designed 
by Sydney Smirke from suggestions, and sketches supplied by Sir 
A. Pani^i, This was begun in 1855 and opened in 1857. The! 
rpom is surrounded by book stores placed in galleries with iron 
floors, , in, which, owing to congestion of stocky various devices 
have been introduced, particularly a banging and rolling fprm 
of 1 auxiliary bpokcase. The presses inside the reading-ropm* 
arranged jn, three tiers, contain upwards of 60,000 vols,, those 
on the ground floor (20,009) being books, of reference to which 
readers have unlimited aepess. The ,• neepm^nodatmn ; for readers, 
is comfortable and rppmy ? , each person haying a portion of 
table fitted with various conveniences... Perhaps not the least 
convenient arrangement here is the presence of the staff ip 
the centre of the room, at the seryice pf : readers who require 
aid. , . ; ..... •; ^ /> \[ .■ . . V, . ! * , j ' ;■ ■ ■ , • ■■ . 

In order tp. enjoy the privilege of reading at the British Museum,! 
the. applicant (who muft be over twenty-one years of age) m^ist 
obtain a renewable ticket of admission through 1 a recommendation 
from a householder addressed to the principal librarian. 

The pressure upon the space at the command of the library has 
been sp great that additional land at the rear and sides of tfie existing 
buil,ding t s was purchased by the government for the fu rtfieP extension 
of the Museum. One very important wing facing Tornngton 
Square was nearly completed in 1910. The Natural History Museurn, 
South Kensington, a department of the British Museum Sunder 
separate management, has a library of books on the, natural sciences 
numbering nearly 100,000 vols. 

Next in importance to the British Museum,, and superior tp 
it in .accessibility, is the Library of thp Latent Office in South- 
ampton Buildings, Londpn, This Is -a department ; of ; , Pai ^ t 
the Board of Trade, and, though primarily intended , . , q% c ^ 
f or office use and patentees, it is really a publi C , library , ; !; , , , ; s 
freely .open to anyone. The only formality require^ from' 
readers is a signature in a book kept in the entrance hall, , , After 
this readers , have, complete access, tp the shelves. Tbe libraryt 
contains considerably oyer 1 10,000 vqIs., and possesses complete 
sets of the patents; specifications pf all countries* and a. remark- 
able collection of the technical and , scientific periodicals of ; ;aR 
countries. The library was first opened in 1855, in somewhat 
unsuitable premises, and in 1897 it was transferred to a handsome 
new building. : : ; 

The reading-room . is provided .with two, galleries and the majority 
ot the boofis are open to public , inspection without the, need, ; for 
application forms. A printed Catalogue in author-alphabetical fornf 
has been published with supplement, and in addition, sepafath subject 
catalogues are issued; This is one of the most complete libraries of 
technology m. (existence,, aqdv -i|ts npllection pf scientific transactions 
afid periodicals is celebrated.’ , , ... 

Another -excellent special library is , the National, Art v Library,, 
founded in ,1841 and transferred tp, iSpufh Kensington in 1856,. 
it contains about half a ^ilhon bpoks, pftuts, , drawings , ; 
and photographs, and is used mostly by the students state 1 « 
attending, the ant school^, , thpugfi The general public - 
can obtain ad^aaiw on payment pf sixpence per week- - ■ ? . ; 

A somewhat similar library on the science side -is, tfic 
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'Kens^ngtbft, which founded in 1&57I It fs a general science ! 
collection apd incarpo^ates most of .tjieiipdks; v^jlicli 5 at drip tiitie 
^ere.m^ Practical. Geology. : ; 

Tbie only ■: other state* library which- is open to the public is j 
thatdf the Board' of Education in Whitehall, which was opened ; 
ih^h ; heW! bffildirig pVioo8. It ; contains a large! collection of I 
wprjcs , on "educational subjects fpr whicji a special classification | 
has; been devised and printed. J < s:. I 

The other state libraries in London may be briefly noted as j 
follows: Admiralty (1700), 46,000 volsl College of Arms, or 
Heralds i , College, ! 1-5,000 1 vols. ; i Colonial Office, c. 1 5 ,000 volsi ; 
Foreign Office*;*;. '80*000 vols. ^ Home Office (1800) it. ip.ooo vols t ; 
House of Commons (1818), -c. 50^06 vols/; House of Lords (1834D; 
50 ; 000 volsv {: , India Office (1800)/ C. 86,000 Vols. ; Kew, Royal 
BiOtahic 1 Cardens (1-853), . 22,000 vols/ji /andi ? Royal Observatory 
(Greenwich) * 20,000 yols. — i ; : t ' 

Outside London the most important state library is the National 
Library of Ireland, Dublin^ founded in 1877 arid incorporating the 
l&featy ;of the Royal Dubl in Society. It -is , housed in ta handsome 
building (1890) and contains about 200,000 vols.y classified on the 
Decimal System, and catalogued in various forms. The library of the 
Museum of Science and Art at Edinburgh, containing oyer2O,O0o 
vols.* was opened: to the public in i8po. Practically every department 
of the state has a reference library of some kind foh the use of the 
staffs and provision, is also made for lending libraries; and reading- 
rooms ;in connexion with gafrrisohs* naval depots and- other services 
of the arMyand naVyv ■*>':- ; 

; I^b professional qualification^ ate requited fot fjoSitidfis in 
(British state libraries, most of. the assistants being Jhhtely 
seoondtdivisioni clerks, who have passed the Civil - Service ex- 
aminations. 1 It would be an advantage * frbm ari administrative 
point p£ ,yiew if the professional certificates of the *. . Library 
Asspciatiqp were adopted by theCml, Service Commissioners as 
compulsory requirements in addition dp^t heir owp e^arpinationr 
The Official recognition of a grade, of properly trained librarians 
Wqujd tend to improve the methods and efficiency of the state 
libraries:^ which are generally behind the .municipal libraries in 
organization and administration. 

University. Collegiate '-Uibrqries.rr The Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, though it had been preceded by various efforts towards 
OxfoM. a university library, owed, its origin to Sit* iThomas 
Bodley. (q.V^ Contributing largely himsel| ?1 aqd pro- ! 
curing contributions from others,, he, opened the library with 
Upwards of 2Q00 yols. in 1602. : In 1610 he obtained a grant 
frqm A e Stationers’ Company , of; a copy of every work printed j 
in the country, a privilege, still enjoyed under the provisions of 
the/various copyright acts. The additions made Jo, the library 
soon surpassed, the capacity [of tfie room, and the founderpro- 
ceeded to enlarge it. By his will heileft considerable property j 
■to the university for the maintenance and increase, of the library. 
The example set by Bodley - found many noble # i mitators. ■ 
Amongst the chief benefactors have been Archbishop Laud, 
the executors of Sir Kenejm Digby, John Selden,. , Sir Thomas 
(Lord) Fairfax, Richard Gough, Francjs Douce, Richard Raw 1 - 
linson, and the Rev, Robert Mason. The library now contains 
almost 800,000 printed vols.,, and about 41 ,000 manuscripts. 
But the number of volumes, as bound up, conveys .a; very in- 
adequate, idea of the size or value of the collection. , In the 
department of ; Oriental manuscripts it, is perhaps superior to 
ahy ; other European library; and! it is exceedingly rich ip other 
manuscript; treasures.- It possesses % splendid series sof Greek • 
ahd Latin eMtianesprimipes and, of the earliest productions of j 
English) presses. * Its historical manuscripts contain most valu- j 
able materials for the general and literary history; of the country, j 
/ : [The- last general -catalogue of the printed books was printed in 
^ • yqls< fjo^io.f 1 84^*^! )>. ; ; In ,18591 it , was decided to prepares ^ew 

■ manuscript: cataloguing; tpe plan of jjb&t Then in use at the British 
'Muserim, and this has been completed iii duplicate. In t^i'O it was j 
bCing amended With a vieW to printing; It is ah alphabetical 
aiathor>Gataldgue ^ arid the -Bodleian, like the British Museum, has 
Uo coUiplete subject-index. A slip^catalogUe on subjects wag, how- 
ever, in course of preparation in 1910, and there arc ejasrified 
hand-lists of accessions since 1883. There are also printed Catalogues 
iof j the bodks belonging to several of the separate collections. ;The 
MSS*;are' ini general- catalogued* according to the collections to which 
they bhlongji and they are all indexedi \ A number oft the catalogues 
^manuscripts have beeh prmtedi 1 ( v n s : v 


/ f In- 1 86q the beautiful: Oxford tbuildinig knoym fas trip “ Radcliif e 
Library,^ now called the “ Radclife Camera,” was offered to 
the Curators of the SddMair by i t { He : : RaHdi'f?O r . tituytees. The 
RadcliHe Library was founded by ; (he ^affiouS physician Dr 
John Radcliffe, who died in; 1714, and bequeathed, besides a 
permanent endowment of £356 a |year y the ; sum of £4o;6oo for 
a bfiildirig. The library was opened in 1749. Mhny years ago 
the trustees resolved to confine their purchases of books to 
works > on medicine and * natural science. , When the university 
museum and laboratories were built in i860, the trustees allowed 
the books to be transferred to the museum. It is used as a 
storehouse for ; the more modern books, and it also serves as a 
reading-room. It is the :only room open after the [hour when 
tfie older building is closed; owing to the rule- as to the exclusion 
of artificial light. In 1 889 > the gallery of the. Radcliffe Caisiera 
was opened as an additiun/to the reading‘room. i 

A : Staff Kalendar has been issued since 1902, Which with a Supple- 
ment contains a complete list of cataloguing rules, routine wdrk of the 
libraries and stafi, and useful information of many kinds concerning 
t-hcJihrary methods. ,. :i . 

The Bodleian Library is open by right to all graduate members 
of the university, and to others upon producing a satisfactory 
recommendation. No. books are allowed; to be sent out of the 
library except by 1 special leave of the curators I and < convocation 
of the; 'university J The administration arid control of the library 
are committed' to a librarian? and board of thirteen curators. The 
permanent endowment is tdmparati vely small ; the ordinary 
expenditure chiefly defrayed from the university chest, is about 
£ 1 0,00a.; Within' recent years the Use of wheeling metal 
bookcases has beeri greatly eixtended,; and a large; repository 
has been arranged for economical book storage under- 
ground. rh-- ; ; •' • : 

The Taylor institution is due to the benefaction of Sir Roberi 
Tayl6r, ah architect, who died in 1^88, leaving his property, to. found 
an establishment for- the teaching of modern languages. The library 
was’established in 1848, and is devoted to the literature of the modern 
European , languages, . It contains a fair collection, of, works on 
European, philology,, with a special Dknte collection, about loop 
Md^arihMeS arid 466 Luther pafriphfets. The ‘Fiiich Collection, left 
to the* UriiVersity in 1830, it also kept with the Ta/iU library. 
Books afe; lent, out to .members of the university and to others on a 
proper introduction. . The, endowment affords an income of £800 to 
£iqoo fpr. library purposes. ,* , , t , 

The libraries' of the several colleges vary considerably in extent and 
CharaCtCf, although, owing Chiefly to limited f nrids, the changes and 
growth of alldfeinsigriiflcaht. That of All Sou Is Was established in 
1443 by ArChbishop 1 ChichelC, and enlarged in 17 lb by the inunificerit 
bequest of Christopher CodririgtOn. It devotes special attention to 
jurisprudence' of which it Ms a largC collection. It possesses' 40,000 
printed volumes and ^od MSS., and fills a splendid hall ,200 ft. long. 


The library of Christ Church is rich in divinity and topography. It 
embraces the valuable library, bequeathed by Charles Boyle, 4th 
earl of Orrery, amounting to iq, 006. volumes, the books and MSS. 
of Archbishop Wake,' aria the Morris collbctiori of Oriental books. 
The building WaS finished in 1761, and closely resembles the basiilicri 
of Antoninus at Rome, hoW the Dogana. Corpus possesses a fine 
collection of Aldines, many of them presented by its founder, Bishop 
Fox, and a collection of 17th-century tracts catalogued by Mr 
Edwards, with fibout 4^6 MS§. Exetet College Library has 25,000 
yolilriies, with Special bollectioiis of classical dissertations arid English 
theological and political tracts. The library of Jesus College has few 
books of later date, than the early part of. the last century. Many of 
them are from the bequest of Sir Leoline Jenkins, who built The 


I existing library. There are also 4 ome' Valuable Welsh MSS. The 
; library of Keble College consists largely of theology, iridudlrig th^ 

! MSS. of many of, Reble’s works. The Iffirary of Magdalen College 
; has about '22,500 volumes (including many volumes of pamphlets) 
and 250 MSS. Itffias scientific , and i topographical collections. The 
library of Merton Gpllege has of late deypted , itself, to foreign modern 
I history. College Library, f has about t i7<poo ^printed volumes 

! and about 350 MSS., several of which were, presented by its founder, 
Wilfiam of Wykehum. OrieL College Library, . besides its ; other 
possessions, has a speGial collcctiQn of booksonypmparatlve philology 


history, and in. English county histories. j St John’s College Library 
is largely composed ‘of ? the literature of thempgy and Jurisprudence 
before 1750., a^d possesses 4 collection of medical, pooled pi the, loth 
and 17th centuries, mmi half Ph m building, wa? 
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erected by Inigo Jbnesiat theexpenseofLaud, whoalsbgave many : 
printed and manuscript 'books. The room Used as -a library Hat 
Trinity College formed -part of Durham College, : the library pf which 
was established by . Richard of Bury. Wadharh College Library 
includes a collection of botanical books bequeathed by Richard 
Warner in 1775 and a collection of books, relating chiefly ; to 5 the 
Spanish Reformers, presented by the executors of Benjamin Wifen, 
Worcester College Library has of late, specially devoted itself : to 
classical archaeology. ; It is also rich in old plays. 

The college libraries as a rule have not been 1 Used to the extent they | 
deserve, and a good deal must be done before 5 they can be said to’ be 
as useful and efficient ;as they rriight be. ! . 

The history of the* University Library at Cambridge dates 
from the earlier part of the 15th century w Two early lists of 
Cam its contents are preserved, the first embracing '52 < vols. 

bridge. dating from about 1 142 5, the second a shelf-list, ap- 

! * patently of 330 vols,, drawmup by the outgoing proctors 
in 1473. Its first great 1 benefactor was Thomas Scott of Rother- 
ham, archbishop of York, who erected in. 147 5 . the building in 
Which the library continued until 1755. ' He also gave more than 
200 books and manuscripts to the library, some of which still 
remain. The library received other benefactions, but neverthe- 
less appeared but mean ” to John Evelyn when he visited 
Cambridge in 1654L In- 1666 Tobias Rustat presented a sum of 
money to be invested to buy the choicest and most useful books. 
In 1 71 5 George I: presented’ the library of Bishop Moore, which 
was very rich in early English printed books, forming over 
30,000 vols. of printed books and manuscripts. The funds 
bequeathed by William Worts and John Manistre, together with 
that of Rustat, produce at present about £1 500 a year. The 
share of university > dues appropriated to library purposes 
amounts to £3000 a year. In addition -the library is entitled to 
new books under the Copyright Acts. The number of printed 
volumes in the library cannot be exactly stated, as no recent 
calculation on the subject exists. It has been estimated at half 
a million. It Includes a fine series of ediiiones principes pf the 
classics and of the early productions of the English press,. The 
MSS. number over 6000, in which are- included a considerable 
number of adversaria or printed books with MS. notes, which 
form a leading feature in the cpllectioh..' « The most fampus of 
the MSS, is the celebrated, copy of the four gospels and the ; Acts 
of the Apostles, which is known as Codex Bezaey and which was 
presented to the university by that Reformer. 

A catalogue qf the MSS,, has been published in 4 vols,. (1856-1861) , 
and this has been followed up by the publication of a number of 
separate catalogues; of, Persian, Syriac, Hebrew, Chinese, &c , MSS. 
There is no published catalogue of the books, although the catalogue 
is in print, the accessions being printed and cut up and arranged in 
volumes. A catalogue of English books before 1640 is in coursp of 
publication. The regulations of the library with regard to the 
lending of books, are very liberal, as many as ten yoyimes being 
allowed out to, one borrower at the same time. The annual income 
is about £7000- f : : 

There is a library attached to the Fitz William Museum, be- 
queathed to the university in 1816. It ; consists of the entire 
library of Lord Fitz william, with, the addition of an archaeological 
library bought from the executors of Colonel Lfeake, and a small 
number of works, chiefly on the history of art, since added by 
purchase or bequest. It contains a collection of engravings- of 
old masters, a collection of music, printed and MS., aqd a 
collection of illuminated MSS., chiefly French arid Flemish, of 
the 14th to 1 6th centuries. The books are not allowed to be 
taken out. Catalogues; and reprints of some; of the music and 
other collections have been published, . , - f 

The library of Trinity College, which is contained in a magnificent 
hall built by Sir Christopher Wren, has about 90,000 printed and 
1918 MS. vols., and is especially strOng ih theology, .classics and 
bibliography. It owes to numef ous gifts and bequeStS the possession 
of a great number of fare books: qnd manuscripts. ( AirtOngst these 
special collections are the Capell collection of early dramatic tad 
especially Shakespearian literature, the collection of German theology 
and philosophy bequeathed by ArchdeacOfi Hare, and the Grylls 
bequest in 1863 of 9600 vofsij including many early printed books. 
There are printed .catalogues of the Sanskrit ; and other' Oriental 
MSS. by Dr Aufrecht arid Professor Palffier, arid qf the incunabula, by 
the late librarian, Mr Sinker. The library is open t 5 all members 
of the college, and ; the privilege 'of using it .is liberally extended to 
properly accredited students. * One Of the hiost Interesting' libraries 


1 

is that of Trinity Hall; in Which the original bookcases arid benches 
are preserved, and many books are seen, chained to the cases, as used 
formerly to be the practice. , , . 

None of the other college; libraries rivals Trinity in the pumber of 
books. The library of Christ’s College received its first books from 
the foundress. Clare/ College Library includes a number of Italian 
and Spanish plays of the end of the 1 6th century left by George 
Ruggle. The library of Corpus Cfiristi College first became notable 
through the bequest of books and MSS. riiade by Archbishop Parker 
in 1575. The printed bdoks are less than 5000 in number, and the 
additions now made are chiefly in such branches as throw light On 
the extremely 1 valuable collection of ancient MSS., which attracts 
scholars from all parts of Europe. There is a printed catalogue of 
these MSS. Gonville and Gaius College Library is of early foundation 1 . 
A catalogue of the MSS. was printed in 1849, with pictorial illustra- 
tions, and a list of the incunabula in 1850. The printed books of 
King’s College includes the fine collection beqrteathed by Jacob 
Bryant in 1804. The MSS. are almost wholly Oriental, chiefly 
Persian and Arabic, and a catalogue of them has been printed. 
Magdalene College possesses the curious library formed by Pepys 
and bequeathed by him to the college, 1 together with his collections 
of prints and drawings and of rare British portraits. It is remarkable 
for its treasures of popular literature and English ballads, as well as 
for the Scottish manuscript poetry collected by Sir Richard Maitland. 
The books are kept in Pepys’s own cases,, and remain just as he 
arranged them himself. The library of Peterhouse is the oldest 
library in Cambridge, and possesses ai catalogue of sortie 600 or 700 
books dating from 1418, in which year it was completed. It is chiefly 
theological, though it possesses a valuable collection of modern works 
on geology and natural science, and a unique collection of MS. music. 
Queen’s- College; Library contains about 30,000 vols. mainly in 
theology, classics and Semitic literature, and has a printed class- 
catalogue. The library of St John’s College is rich in early printed 
books, and possesses a large collection of English historical tracts. 
Of the MSS. and rare books there 1 is a, printed catalogue. 

Thb library of the university of London, founded in 1837, 
has over 60,000 vols. and includes the Goldsmith Library Of 
econoniic literature, 1 numbering 30,000 vols . Other ondoa 
collections' are De Morgan’s collection of mathematical on qa ' 
books, Grote’s classical library, &C. There is a printed catalogue 
of 1897, with supplements. 1 Sirice its removal to South Kensing- 
ton, this library has been greatly improved and extended. 
University College Library, Gower Street, established in 1829, 
has close upon 1 20,000 vols. made up chiefly of separate collec- 
tions which have been acquired from time to time. Many of 
these collections overlap, and much duplicating results, leading 
to congestion. These collections include Jeremy Bent ham’s 
library, Morrison’s Chinese library, Barlow’s Dante library, 
Collections of law, mathematical, Icelandic, theological, • art, 
oriental and other books, some of them of great value. 

King’s College Library, founded in 1828, has over 30,000 vols. 
chiefly of a scientific character. Inclose association .with the 
university of London is the London School of Economics and 
Political Science in Clare Market, in which is housed the British 
Library of. Political Science with 5o,ooo vols. and a large number 
of official reports and pamphlets. * 

The collegiate library at Dulwich dates from 1619, and a 
list of its earliest accessions, in the handwriting of the founder, 
may still be seen. There are now about 1 7 ,000 vols. of mis^ 
cellaneous works of the 17th and 1 8th centuries, with a few 
rare books. A catalogue of them was printed in 1880; and one 
describing" the MSS. (567) and the muniments (606) > was issued 
during the succeeding year. The last two classes are very im- 
portant, and include the well-known “ Alleyn Papers ” and the 
theatrical diary of Philip Henslow. Sion College is a gild of the 
parochial clergy of the city and suburbs of London, and the 
library was founded in 1 629 for their 5 use ; laymen may! also 
read (but not borrow) the books when recommended by : some 
beneficed metropolitan 1 clergyman. The library is especially 
rich in liturgies, Port-Royal authors, pamphlets, &c., and Con tains 
about 100,000 vols. classified on a modification of the 1 Deciriial 
system,. The copyright privilege was commuted in 1835 for, an 
annual sum of £363 , 1 5s. 2d. The present" building was > opened 
in 1 886 and is one of the striking buildings of the ; Victoria 
Embankment. T s ' : ; 

Most of the London collegiate or teaching institutions have 
libraries attached to them, , and it will only be necessary toi mention a 
few of the more important to get an idea of their variety : Baptist 
College (1810), 13,000 vols.; Bedford College (fori women),' 17,000 
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vpfe. ; ; Birk:be,ck * College ; :( i 823),, . . ,12 ,000 vols. Congregational 
(1832-1893), 44,009 ; vols. ; the Royal College of M usic, con- 
taining- the library of the . defunct Sacred Harmonfc Society •; Royal 
jjjavai College (Greenwich, 1873) t 7000 vols..; S,t , Bartholomew^ 
Hospital (1422), 15,000 vols. ; St PauVs- School ,(1599), 10,000 vofe. ; 
.the ^orkiug, Men’s College (1854)^ 5°op vpls. ; and all the poly r 
technic schools in the Metropolitan area. ; 

The University library of Durham (183 2) contains: about 3 5,000 
vols., and all the modern English uni versities-^Birminghain, 
"? / i-j<> • : Mason U niversity College (;i8i8q), 27,600 vol^s. ; Leeds, 
pfovinces . Liverpool (1882),: 56,990 yp^i; Mkhchester, Victoria 
> ,/ : ‘ : University, which absorbed Owens College (T851L 
1 1 5 ,000 vols. ; N ewcastle-upon-Tyne ; - Sheffield < : ( 1907) ,' » &c. 
-t^have collections of : books. The libraries in ; conriexioti with 
theological colleges and public schools throughout England are 
often quite extensive, and reference 

College^ (1441 J, 2 5,000 vols.; Haiieybury , (1862) , 12,000, vols. ; 
Harrow (Vaughan i Library)-, > 12 }ooo : vol sv ; K Mil l • (Hill ; 7 Qscotf 
College, jErdington (1838), 36,060 : vols.; ;Rugby, (1878)^1800:0 
vols* ; S.tofiyh first College (1794), c. 40,000 vols,, The. -new 

building for the ; university of W ales > at Bangor has ample 
accommodation - for an adequate, library, and the University 
College. at rAbery st; with is also equipped with a library. : ■ { 

■ The: origin ;of the University Library of Edinburgh is to be 
found in a bequest of his books of theology and law made to. 
Scotland l^e towh in, 1-580 by Clement Little:, advocate. This 
< : r ; , i , . was two [years before the, foundation of the: University, 
and ip 5584 the town council caused the collection to be removed 
to ; the{ college,: of which ? they were, the patrons* > Asrit was. the 
pnly library in the town, it continued to grow and received many 
benefactions, so that /in <1615 tM'i became necessary to erect a 
library building.: Stimulated perhaps fey the example of; Bodleyf 
at Oxford, Drummond of: HaWthornden made a large donation 
of boohs; of which he printed, a catalogue in 1627, and circulated 
ap appeal for /assistance from others. In X678 5 the library 
received a, bequest of 2000 vols. from the Rev* James Nairne. 
In 17.99 the library: became entitled to the copy privilege, which 
has since been commuted: for a payment , of £5 7 5 per. annum* 
Jn 1 83 1. the books were removed to the,: present library buildings, 
fpr.yfhich a parliamentary grant had been obtained; * The main 
library hall (190 ft* in length) is one of the most splendid, apart- 
ments in- Scotland. One of the* rooms is set apart as a memorial 
to ; Qenpral .Reid, by, whose benefaction the library has greatly 
benefited, Amongst the more recent accessions - have been the 
Hialliwellx Phillips Shakespeare collection, the Laing collection of 
Scottish MSS., the Baillie collection of Oriental MSS. (some of 
which are. of: great value), and the Hodgson collection of works 
oil political- economy/ 'The- library now consists of about 210,000 
vols. of printed books With over 2000 MSS. ! Recently it has been 
found necessary to friake considerable additions to the .shelving. 
The library of the; university of Glasgow dates ; from the 1 5th 
century,; and numbers George Buchanan and many other 
distinguished meli amongst its early benefactors. A, classified 
subject-catalogue has been printed, find there is also a .printed 
dictipnary qatalogue,, The annual accessions are about 1 500,. 
and the. commutation-grant J707. Connected with the • uni- 
versity, which is trustee for the public, is the 1 library 6f the 
Hunterian,' Museum, formed by the eminent , , anatomist . Dr 
TOllianinfitinter. . It is j ; a collection pf great; bibliographical 
interest, as it is rich in MSS. ; and in fine specimens » of -early 
printings especially in Greek; and Latin classics. There are about' 
266,696 yols. in the library., V; .. Vi ' . l? V;-/ { '' ( ' V V. J 
^■The hrst mention of: a library; at St Andrews is as early ass 1456. 
The .three colleges were provided with libraries of their own abdut the 
time of their foundation — St Salvator’s 1455, St Leonard’s 1512, St 
Mary’s. 453:7, The University ; Liferary was established, (about 1610 
by ; Ring James VI., and in the course of the ;i8th century the college 
libraries .were merged, in it. The copyright privilege: was commuted 
mj,8^7. The collection, numbers 120,000 vpls; exclusive of pamphlets, 
with about 2oo MSS., chiefly of local interest. A library is supposed: 
t.o have existed at Aberdeen since the foundation of . King’s College 
by Bi^hpp Elphinstone in 1494. ; The present collection combines the 
libraries of King’s .College and Marischal College, now incorporated in 
the , university. The latter had its origin in , a collection pf books 
fprmedi by. the to\^n authorit|es at the time of the Reformation, and 
for some time kept in one of the churches./ The library has benefited 


by the Melvin bequest, chiefly of classical books, and those of Hender- 
son and yyilsbri, arid contains some very valuable Books. The general 
library is located in Old ' Aberdeen in a 1 room' of imposing design, 
while the medical arid Jaw books are in the New -Town in Marischal 
College. ; The library has a grant, in lieu of the copyright privilege, 
of £320. The annual income of the library is £2506, and it contains 
over 189,009 vols. The books are classified on. a modification of the 
debiriikl system; arid : there are printed author and MSI subject-cata- 
logues; By arrangement with the municipal library authority , books 
are lent to npmstudenls.; All the technical, schools, .public schools j 
and .theological and; other colleges in, Scotland are well equipped with 
libraries as the following list will show (-—Aberdeen : Free Church 
College, i 7,600 vols. Edinburgh : Fettes College, c. 5000 vols. ; 
Heriot’s: Hospital (1762), c. 5000 vols. ; New College (1843), 50,000 
vpls. ; Glasgow Anderson’s College (containing the valuable Euing 
music library), 16,000 vols.; United Free Church Theological 
College, 33,000 vols,. Trinity College, Glenplmond, 5000 vols. 

The establishment of the library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
contemporaneous with that of the Bodleian at Oxford, and it 
is f an interesting ' circumstance that, when Challoner _ . & 

arid Ussher ' ’ (afterWardi the' archbishop) were in re ' 

London purchasing books to form the library, they met Bodley 
(Here, and mitered into friendly intercourse and; co-bperation with 
hihi to procure the choicest; and be ! st /books. .The commission 
was given to Ussher and Chailbher ks trustees of the singular 
donation which laid the foundation of the’ library 1 Jn the year 
i 6ot the English army determined to commemorate their victory 
over the Spanish troops at Kinsale by some permanent monu- 
meftf . Accordingly they subscribed the sum of £1860 to establish 
a library in the university of Dublin. For Ussher ’s owri cojlec tioh , 
consisti ng of 10,600 Vols. and many yal liable ; M SS . , the College 
wa^‘alsp ( mdefeted to milifafy^ ^generosity. On? his death in 1655 
the . officers and- soldiers of the English army ; then in Ireland 
purchased ? the whole collection for £22,006 with the design of 
presenting it to the college. Cromwell, however, interfered, 
alleging that he proposed to. found a new college, where the 
books might more conveniently be preserved. They were 
deposited therefore in Dublin Castle, and the college only 
obtained them after the Restoration. In 1674 Sir Jerome 
; Alexander left his law Books with some valuable M$S. to the 
college* In 1726 Dr Palliser, archbishop of Cashel, bequeathed 
over 4000 vols. to the library; and ten years later Dr Gilbert 
gave : the library nearly 13,000 vols. which he had himself col- 
lected and • arranged.’ In 1.745 the library received a valuable 
Collection Of MSS. as a bequnst from Dr Stearne. : In 1802 the 
collection formed by the pensionary Fagel; which had been 
[i femoved to England on the French invasion of Holland, was 
j acquired for £10,000. It consjsted of, over 20,000 vols. In 
I 1805 Mr Quin bequeathied: a choice collection of classical and 
; Italian books. There have -been many other smaller donations, 

; in addition to which the library is continually increased by the 
■ books received under the Gopyright Act. The library; now 
contains 300,000 vols. and over 2000 MSS.; There; is no per- 
manent endowment, and purchases are made by grants from the 
board. 'The whole coileCtipns are contained in one building, 

I ejected, jm vi i 732, consisting of eight rooms.. The great library 
! hall is a magnificent apartment over 200 ft. long, A new reading- 
room was opened in 1848. A catalogue of the -books acquired 
before 1 872 has been 'printed ( x 887). Therfe is a .printed catalogue 
of ; ifee . .MSS. and. Incunabula ( 1 890). Graduates of Dublin, 
Qxford, and Cambridge: are admitted to read permanently,, and 
; temporary admission is granted by the board ; to any fit person 
: who makes application . ' ' : : : ; : 1 , :i \- 

' The libirkry of , Queen’s College, Belfast (1849), contains about 
: 66,600 yols.', while Queen’ s College, Cork ( 1 849) , has over 32 ,ooq vols. 

1 St Patrick's College, 5 MaynoOth (1795), has ? about 60,006, and other 
: collegiate libraries kte wellTiipplind with books. / 1 , 

With one or two exceptions, * libraries ; are attached to the 
cathedrals of England and Wales. Though they are of course 
: intended for tfee use of the cathedral or diocesan cathedral 
; clergy, they are in mpst cases open to any respectible and 
• person who may be properly introduced. They seldom church . 

\ contain very much modern literature, chiefly consisting nbraries * 
of Older ; theology, : with more J or less addition of classical 
and historical literjature. They vary in extent from a few 
I volumes, , as at Llandaff or St David’s, to 26,900 yols., as at 
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manuscript vols. Aa.a.i'ule, very, little is, spent -upon them, and 
they are very little used. The chamber i& the old cloisters, in 
which the library of the 1 dean and chapter of West minster is 
preserved, is well known from the/ chaijmjlhg ^sjcnptum by 
Washington Irvi ng in his S ketch Book . There -are about : 14,000 
vols., mostly of old theology and history, including many rare 
Bibles and other valuable books. The library of the deanbridi 
chapter of St Paul’s Cathedral was founded in very early times, 
and now numbers some 2,2,000 vols. and pamphlets, mainly 
theological, with a good collection of early Bibles: and Testa- 
ments, Paul’s Crpss Sermons, and works connected with the 
cathedral, . ' 

Perhaps the best library of Catholic theology in London is 
that of the Oratory at South Kensington, established in 1849, 
and now containing nearly 35,900 vols. The Catholic Cathedral 
Of Westminster, of repent foundation* contains about 22,000 vols. 
The archiepiscopal library at Lambeth was founded in ?i$i o 
by Archbishop Bancroft, and has been enriched by the gifts of 
Laud, Tenison, Manners Sutton, and others of his successors; 
it is now lodged in the noble hall built by Juxon. The treasures 
consist of the illuminated M§S., and a rich store of early printed, 
books; of the latter twp catalogues have: been issued by Samuel 
Rpffey M|aitland : (17 92-1 866).' The MSS. are, described in H. J. 
Todd’s catalogue, ; r 81^. The tptal number of printed books 
and manuscripts is nearly 45,000., . . . .... 

The library of- Christ Church, Oxford,, belongs alike to the college 
and the cathedral, but will be more properly described as a college 
library: The cathedral library of Barham dates from monastic t'imfes, 
and possesses many of the books which belonged to the monastery j 
T hese were added) to by Bean, Sudbury,, the second founder of the 
library, and Bishop Cosin. The collection has been considerably 
increased in more modern times, and now contains 15,000 vols. . It is 
especially rich in MSS., some of which are of great beauty and value ; 
a catalogue of them wasi printed in x 825: The library ■ has good 
topographical and entomological collections: The chapter spend 
£370 per annum in salaries and in books. The library at York 
numbers about 11,609 vols., and has been verylliberally thrown open 
to the public. It is kept in the former chapel of the archbishop’s 
palace, and' has many valuable MSS. and early printed books. The 
foundation of the library at Canterbury dates probably from the 
Roman mission to England, a. d, 596, although the library does not 
retain any of the books then brought over, or even of the books said 
to have been sent by Pope Gregory to the first archbishop in 601. 

It is recorded that among Lanfranc’S buildings was a new library, and 
Beeket : is: said' to have collected books abroad to present j to the 
library. The- collection, now number? about 9900 printed, books, with ; 
about 1 10 MS. vols., and between 6000, and 7000 documents. A 
catalogue was' printed in 1802. The present building was erected in 
1867 on part of* the Site Of the monastic dormitory. ’ The library at 
Lincoln .contains; 7400 vols. ,/of which a catalogue was printed. in 1859^ : 
It possesses, a fine collection of political tracts* of the age of Elizabeth,; 
James and Charles I. The present collection at Chichester dates 
from the Restoration only; that at Ely is rich in books and tracts j 
relating to the non- jurors. The library at Exeter possesses many j 
SaXon ; MSS. of extreme interest, one of them being the gift of Leofrio, 
the first bishop. Thq Treasures of Lichfield were destroyed by the ! 
Puritans during the civil war, and' the existing library is. of later j 
formation. Frances, duchess of Somerset j bequeathed ! to it nearly ] 
1000 vols., including > the famous Evangeliary of St : Chad. The 
collection at' Norwich is chiefly modern, and was presented by Dr 
Sayers. The earlier library; at Peterborough - haying almost wholly, ! 
perished in the civil war, Bishop White KennOtt became the virtual j 
rounder of the present collection. Salisbury is rich in inbtinalbula, 
and a catalogue 1 has recently' been printed: Winchester Cathedral j 
Library is mainly the bequest of/ Bishop Morley in the 17th century 4. j 
The library at Bristol, then numbering 6000: or, 7000 vols., was bu,rnt • 
Und, pillaged , by the; mob in the riots of 183 L Only abqut^xooo ; 
vqls., w^^sa^^j.manyj of which/ were ; recovered, bqt few additions | 
have been made* ip, ; thorn. ; , At Chester ip. 1691 Dyan Ard^rne be- \ 
queathed his books and,, part of hi?, esjtate “ a? , the, beginning of ^ j 
public library for the clergy an f d. city. m The library of Hereford is a 
good specimen of an old monastic library ; the books ^re placed in 
the Lady Chapely and uiboutl 230 choice! MSSu are chained to oaken 
desks. The, books (are! ranged , with th^ edge? qut^rards upon open | 
shelves; to which they are attached By chains and bars. Another j 
mo?t iriteresting “ (dia^ried” library is that at Wimborne'. Minster, j 
Dorset,! ! which contairis 'about 2&o books- ill their original condition.; j 
The four Welsh cathedrials were) supplied 1 with libraries by a deed of, | 
settlement in 1709, . The largest of them, that of St A?ap.h, has* about, j 

175 p vol?, The Bibliotheca, Leigh toniana, , or Leigh tpnian Library, j 
founded by ‘ Archbishop Leighton in 1684 in Dunblane Cathedfril, ! 
Scotland, contains about 2060 vols., and is the only cathedral library 


in Scbtland 6f ? any histotic interest. The library of St Benedict’s 
Abbey, Fort Augustus (1878) with 20,060 Vols. is an example' Of a 
recent fouridafiotiV ' ' The public library in St Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Dublin, sometimes callled Marsh’s Library after its founder, wds 
established about i 694' by Archbishop Marsh, Was incorporated by 
act of parliament in 1707, arid endowed by its fourider at his death In 
1713. The building was erected by the founder, and the original 
oak fittings still remain. There is no room for additions, and a large 
collection of modern books ; was- refused a few years ago on, that ac- 
count. The endowment is too small, to allow of purchases from the 
funds of the library, so that it still retains the character of a; 1 7thv 
century library.' The books are chiefly ^ theological, and in the 
learned languages ; they include the libraries of Bishop Stillingfleet 
and of Elias? Bouhereau, a French refugee, who, was the first librarian. 

Endowed libraries may be defined as those which have been 
directly established by the bequests of- individuals of corporate 
bodies, excluding those which have been assisted by H 1 H 
donors or are merely named after them. As com- libraries. 
pared with the United States, the endowed libraries of 
Britain are -few in number j although several are of great import- 
ance. London possesses very few libraries which have been 
endowed by individual donors. The principal are the Bishops- 
gate Institute: (189 1) , which was founded out of sundry City of 
London charities, and now contains about 44,000 vols.,: arid is 
celebrated for a fine collection of local prints, drawings and 
maps. It is open free to persons in : the east part of the ( City: 
The Cripplegate Institute (1896) in Golden Lane, also founded 
out of charity moneys, has three branches— St Bride’s Foundation 
Institute (18,000 vols.), jointly; Queen Street, Cheapside, 
Branch (8000 vols.) ; and St Luke’s Institute (5000 vols.)-^and 
contains 28,000 vols. Lectures and other 1 entertainments are 
features ' of both these libraries. Dr Williams’ library' was 
founded by the will of an eminent* Presbyterian divine of that 
narrie;* it was opened in 1729. The books (50,000) are housed 
in a new building in Gordon Square, completed in 1873. Theology 
of all schools of opinion is represented, and there are special 
collections of theosophical books and MSS., the works of Boehme, 
Law, and other mystical writers. The MSS. include the original 
minutes of the Westminster Assembly, letters and treatises of 
Richard Baxter, &c. The St Bride Foundation Technical 
Reference Library (1895) is a very complete collection of books 
and specimens of printing and the allied arts, including the 
libraries of William Blades and Talbot Baines Reed, and a 
number of more modern books presented by Mr Passmore 
Edwards. It contains about 18,000 vols., and is open to all 
persons interested in printing, lithography, &c., and also to the 
general public. 

, The most notable of the English provincial endowed libraries are 
those established in Manchester. The: fine old. library established by 
Humphrey Chetham in 1653 is still housed in the old collegiate 
buildings where Sir Walter Raleigh, was once entertained by Dr Dee. 
The collection consists largely of older' literature, arid numbers, about 
60,000 volumes and MSS. It is freely open to the public, and may 
be said to have been; the first free library in England. Catalogues 
in broad classified form were issued in 179^-1863, arid there have 
been supplements since, A remarkable instance of a great library 
established by private munificence is that of the John Rylands 
Library at Manchester, which was founded, erected and endowed by 
Mrs. E, A. Rylands in memory of her husband, and is contained in a 
magnificent building designed by Basil Champneys arid opened in 
1899. The collection was formed largely on. the famous A1 thorp 
Library, made' by Earl Spetlcer (49,060 vols.), one of the most rer 
markable collections Of early printed books and rare Bibles ever 
brought together; The present number of volumes is about i 1 5,o0o>, 
of which over, 2500 -are incunabula. . A short-title: catalogue, 3 vols^ 
4to., and one of English books, have been published, and a manu- 
script dictionary catalogue .has been provided: Several . valuable 
special catalogues and descriptive lists have been issued, brie of thp 
latest being a special catalogue of the architectural works contained 
in all the Manchester libraries. . ! ' ^ ^ M : ' 1 

The William Salt Library, a* special Staffordshire library yfith 
numerous M^S: and /other 'Collections: formed • to bfih£ ( together 
ihateriatsdor a history ; of /Staffordshire, was ojperied to the piiplib iri 
1874 in the town of Stafford: - It contains nearly 20,600 b66ks, prihts 
and other items. * . • : ? , ' ; 

Other endowed libraries 1 m the English provinces which deserve 
mention ! are the Birigham Publib Library ( 19O5) at ! Girericester ; 
the Guille- Allies Library* ; ( i 856) , ‘ Quernsey ; St Peiniol’s Library 
(1894), Hawarderi; founded by Wlliairi Ewart Gladstone, the great 
statesman ; arid the Shakespeare ! Memorial Library ; ! and ' theatre 
( 1 879)' at* Stratford-upon-Avon. - ! - 
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Oteary, ,m u Glasgp)«,:|c(»)nd.ed <by Stephen *]\iitchellj tpbficcprfpMi^-- 
Jactiiref .'YTojl;,' Who left £76,000 forth© purpose. It was oj)6iied in 
fBfy ift^enijSomi^y’ priMises, knd f aft&r Varidds dharigeswill fedori be 
transferrfed to a I very Me new building specially erected. It con- 
tains soiriri { very ; valuable special collections, among which may be 
^en^ned^S^citii^h poetry,. Burns’ works, Glasgow books and ppnt- 
ing, and a choice cdllectiori pf fine books on art and other subjects 
given by ( Robert Jeff rev . ; It Contains nearly 200,000 Vols. and is the 
reference library for the Glasgow public library system. Another 
older Glasgow public library, also founded; by a tobacco merchant, 
k S»titHng ? ’s and; Glasgow Public Library (1-791), whiyh was endowed 
py 'Wflltfe rStiflihgJ ajid amalgamated with art eki.stiiig Subscription 
library ! coi^aihsVbp^oqo vdls/ j,nd is free tp reference readers, 

tut a Subscription is charged for borfdwing privileges. Still another 
Gl$s^ . BaillieV insdtiltidh Free Reference Library, 

established under the bequest of George Banlie (X863), but not 
opened till 1887. It contains Over 24,066 volsl Other Scottish 
(bndbwed ! 'libraries ate the Anderson Library, Woodside, Aberdeen 
Xiii8§3) ; th©§ XTaylof: ! Free, Library, Crieff ; (1890) ; the Elder Free 
Library, Gqyan (1900)1 and the Chambers Institution, Peebles 
>G$59)*d6urthed by William Chambers^ the well-known publisher. 
ISheipablic tibraty bf Arniagh, Ireland, 1 Was founded by Lora Primate 
Robinson in 1770, who gave a considerable number: ofbodks and an 
endowment. j The books are freely available, either on the spot, or 
by loan on deposit of double the value, of the work applied for. 

Libraries There are many libraries belonging to 1 societies 
btsotie* b devoted to the study : of every kind of* subject, and 
ties aadi ; it is only necessary to mention a few of the principal. 
XoSes ^ T^dl particulars of most of them will be found in 
: Reginald A. Rye’s LihfdYies oj London: a Guide for 

Students (19 10) , a work of accuracy and value. 

Of the law libraries, that at Lincoln’s Inn, London, i$ the oldest 
and the largest. It dates; from 1 497 , When joh n N ether sale,a member 
of the: society, made a bequest of forty marks, part Of which was to 
be-devoted tothe building of a library for the benefit of the students 
pf the laws pfrEagtend* A catalogue of the printed -books was 
published in 1859 and since supplemented, and the MSS, 1 were cata- 
logued by the Rev. Joseph Hunter in 1837. There are about 72,000 
vols. : The library Of the Inner Temple is knoWn to have existed iri 
1540., In the middle of! the 17th century it received a considerable 
benefaction froip Wiljiarp Pptyt, the wellrknown keeper of the Tow.er 
records. • There are now about bp, 000 vols., including the pamphlets 
Obilected by 5 John Addlphus for his ifistory of England , books on 
crime and prisons brought together by ’Mr Crawford, and a selection 
of Works on jurisprudence made by John- Austin. A library in com 
nexion ; with the Middle Temple was in existence during the reign pf 
Henry y III., opt the date usually assigned to its foundation is 1641 , 
wheh Robert Ashley left his books to the inn of which he had been 
a member. There are now about 50,000 vdls. Gray’s Inn Library 
(2 1 ,000 Vols.!) was perhaps established before 1 555. In 1 669 1 Was 
made - thy first , catalogue of the books, and the next , still extant < in 
I089. The Law Society ( 1828) has a good law and, general library, 
(50,000 vols.), including the best collection of private acts of parlia- 
ment- in : England i The library of the 1 Royal Society j (1667), now 
houseddri Burlington # House, contains ' 6ver ; 80,000 volsv, . Of' Which 
many are the transactions and other publications of scientific bodies. 
The '"Royal *1 institution' Of Great Britain (1803) possesses' a- reference 
library of'6o,o00y0ls. Some Of its early Catalogues vfere in classified 
forihi The London’ Institution (1805), fiv the City, is a general 
library Of reference and lending books Open to members only. ThOre 
are about ‘l 50,000 vols. , and lectures are given in Connexion With the 
institution. ' The Royal Society of Arts' haC a library ‘numbering 
about 1 1 #60 voH. , chiefly the publifcatiotis of other learned bodies. a 

The best library of archaeology and kindred subjects is that of the 
SoCietyi^ Of Antiquaries, : ’ Burlington Hbuse, consisting Of ‘ neatly 
40,000 printed Vols, and many MSS; It is rich in early printed books, 
topography, heraldry and numismatics, and: includes U curious 
collection pi books Ori pageants presented J by ; Mr Fairhblt,* and the 
remarkable * a&femblage Of lexicographical works formerly belonging 
to Albert way. - ^ ■ - * *-«’ M . 

- Of - libraries devoted s to the natural , sciences may be mentioned 
those of the ‘Geological Society Of London (1867) ' With Over jo, boo 
Vols.- and - maps ; ! the Mnnean Society (1788); ; 35,006 Vols, ; the 
Zoological Society (1829),. about Jt , 060 vols: Qf libraries associated 
with medicine there are those of the Royal Society Of Medicine (1907), 
incorporating a number of mediCal societies, over 95,0ooW0ls., about 
to be housed in a new building; the Royal' College of Physicians 
(ifrm 2b;ooo vols. p the British Medical Assodatioh; 20,000 vols. ; 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England (i860) , fo.oop vols.^ with a 
MS;, catalogue On cards ; the" Chemical Sodetytf* 84X): over 25,000 
vols.;: attd the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Bmain iti pit) 1 
about t‘5,oob Vols. Other important London society libraries are — - 
the: Royal Geographical Society (1830), 50,00b vblsj, arid numerous 
maps in a special room, open to the public fBr reference /the Rovrif 
GoloUial Institute (*868) , • 70^00 vdlS. of British COjohiat literature ; 
<he j R<^al 'United^SerViCe Institution, WHfteKalI u (r8^t) t His 32,000 


works on military and naval sUbjects artd a museum. Large and 
interesting collections of books are owned by theiBritish and Foreign 
Bible Society; the' Institution of Givil Engmefers, the Institution of 
Electrical; Engineers (containing the Ronalds Library) , the Royal 
Academy, 5 the Royal . Institute of British Architects, and practic- 
ally every other {working society in London* ; . 1 ; . 

The English provincial libraries Connected with societies or learned 
bodies are mostly attached to those! concerned; with law, medicine* 
and various antiquarian, literary and scieiitifiq subjects. The head- 
quarters of most national societies, being in London to some extent 
accounts for the comparatively small number of these special 
libraries irl the provinces. * : i r.; r; ; 

The most important libraries of this description outside London 
are situated in Scotland ahd Ireland, and One at least is practically 
a national collection^ ; * [ i > r , : 

The principal library in Scotland is that of the Faculty of Advo-f 
cates at Edinburgh j who in 1680 appointed a committee of their 
number, which reported that “ it was fitt that,; seeing if the recusants 
could be made pay their entire money, there wold be betwixt three 
thousand and four thousand pounds in bash ; that the same be im- 
ployed on the best and fynest laWers arid other law bookes, conform© 
to 4. catalogue to be condescended upon by. the Facultie,. that the 
samen may be. a fonde for arie BiDliothecque whereto riiany IaWers 
arid others may leave their bookW.”- Iri 1682 the active carrying out 
of i the scheme was ? Committed to the Dean 'of : Faculty, Sir Geqrge 
Mackenzie pLRosehaugh, who may be regarded as the founder of th9 
library. ln ; 1684 the first librarian was appointed, and the library 
appears to have made rapid progress, since it appears from the 
treasurer’s accounts th At in 1686 the books and furniture were 
valued alt upwards of 1,000 Scots^ exclusive of donations. In the 
year .1700,, the rooms in the Exchange Stairs, ; Parliament Close, in 
which the library was kept* being nearly destroyed by fire the 
collection was removed to the ground floor of the Parliament House, 
where it has ever drtee remained. The library retains the copyright 
privilege conferred upon it : in -■ 1 709 . Of the special Collections the 
most important are the Astorga collection of old Spanish books* 
purchased by the faculty \n 1824 for ^4000; the TJriotkeJin collection, 
corisisting of about 1200 vdls., relating chiefly to the history and 
antiquities of the nOrtherri riafioris, arid incltidirig some rare books On 
old Scottish poetry ; the Dietrich collection of over 100,000 German 
pamphlets >. and dissertations, including many of . the writings of 
Luther and Melanchthon,, purchased for the small sum of £80; and 
the Combe collection;. r 

The facility apperir riarly id have turned their attention to the 
collection of MSS. , and this department of the library now numbers 
about ; 3000 Vols. Many of them are of great interest and value, 


after the. Reformation. There are thirteen monastic chartularies 
Which escaped the destruction of the religious houses to which they 
belonged; ! The ; MSS: 1 relating to Scottish church history include the' 
collections , of Spottiswoode, Wodrow and ; Calderwbod. The 
Wodrqw collection consists pf 154 vols., and includes his correspond-* 
ence, extending from 1694 to 1726. Sir James Balfour’s collection 
arid the Balcarres papers edrisist largely of briginal state papers, and 
include many interesting royal letters of the times of James V., 
Queen Mary and James • VI. i The Sibbald papers, numbering over 
30 vols. ,*. are largely topographical* The Riddel notebooks, number-- 
ing 1 56 vols, , contain > i collections to illustrate the genealogy of 
Scottish families. There- are about one hundred volumes of Icelandic 
Mss., purchased : in 1 825 [from Professor Finn Magnusson, arid some 
Persian, and Sanskrit, with a few classical, manuscripts. The de- 
partment, has seme interesting r treasures- of old poetry, extending to* 
73 vols. The most important are the Bannatyne MS., in 2 vols. folio,; 
written by George Bannatyne in, 1568, and the Auchinleck MS;, a 
collection of ancient English poetry, named after Alexander Boswell 
of AuOhirileck, who presented it - in. d 774^ » • - , ’ ■ - ; 1 v 

The first catalogue of the printed -books was compiled in 1692, and 
contains a preface by Sir George Mackenzie*. ? Another was prepared 
under the care of Ruddimart : in 1 742 : In *853 the late Mr Halkett 
commenced a catalogue, which has been printed in ,6 vols, 4to, with 
a supplement,* and includes all the printed bOokS; in the library at 
the end of ,1871, .containing about 260,000. « entries. The library, 
managed by a keeper and staff, under, a -bd^rd of six curators, is 
easily, accessible to all persons engaged in^terary; work, and now 
contains about 500,000 vols, , ... tqoq -*-(.» ( - ; 

: The . library of the Writers to the Sigripi was established by the 
Society at Edinburgh in 1755; At firfet Sf CconsistCd : of law books 
exclusively, but in 1788 they began to collect the best editionsiof* works 
in ; other , depart n^ents of literature ; ;< .,-I>n^^vth e .. < Ubrarianship / .:-of; 
MacVey fepier (1805-* 837) the riUihbpf ^rijnei Was'mdrri 
sextripled, arid in \ i 8 1 2 th© library w^s rrimdyod to th© riew hali 
ad j oi ning the Parliament House. In 1 834 thqupper i hall was de- 
voted to the- .collection. This § inagnificpifc ^fetipririt i42 rt fty 
Ipig,, with a heautnul cupola pafhW ^ by $tcihard t( v ^Xh^J^ratVridw^ 
cOritairis over xi6,000 Vols., and includes sortie fiiio^pedtriens of early 
prrrit ing, ah well ; as mrinyother rafe arid costly Wdtks. It is ©specially 
rich in county histbries- and Rfitishi topo^aphy j arid ^antiquities. ■ A 
(^talqgu^(^f/thelaiy,boOfe'^)Pf i ^di ^ ^The lat© David 
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index. The books ate leht out to the writers and even to strangers 
recommended by then*. : - . • • ».'<■ h* .1. ’ : y.iii * - ;/■ . 

The library of the Royal Irish Academy at Dublin' was established 
On the formation of the Academy in.' 1785 for the purpose! of promot- 
ing the study of science, literature and antiquities in Ireland. The 
library possesses about 80^600 printed ; vols. : arid M SSI - There is a 
large collection of MSS.: and books relating to the history, ancient 
language, and antiquities of Ireland. They include the- Betham 
collection, acquired partly byf> public subscription- in 1851. The 
library is partly supported by a government grant and is freely open 
on a proper introduction. The publication of Irish MSS. in the 
library was begun in 1870, and has since continued-;’ the general 
catalogue is in manuscript form. », • •■hi :• < / ; . . ... 

The library of King’s Inns was founded, pursuant to a -bequest ■ of 
books and legal MSS. under the will of Mr Justice Robinson in 1787, 
to form the nucleus of a library for law students. It is partly sup- 
ported from the funds of the benchers, but partly also by a treasury 
grant in lieu of the copyright privilege. 

It is needless to describe the other society libraries, as most of them 
are described in annuals like the Literary Year-book and similar 
publications, with statistics of stock, issues, &c., brought up to date. 

Proprietary and subscription libraries Were at one tiine more 
common -than ; now, as., 1 owing to the steady advance of. the 
Propfie - niunicipal : library, < the minor subscription libraries 
tary and have been gradually extinguished. A striking example 
subscrip - of this is furnished by the mechanics’ institutes which 
tion used to flourish all over the country., , In most cases 
libraries . tn ese have been handed over to the local, authorities 
by the owners to form the nucleus of the public rate-supported 
library, and in this .way the older libraries have been preserved 
and valuable aid Has. been given . to the popular library move- 
ment., Somewhat akin to the mechanics- institutes are the 
libraries established in connexion with various co-operative 
societies in the north of England. Together with working men’s 
club libraries, there must be nearly .190 libraries of the class just 
mentioned, ranging in size from a. few hundred vols. to 30,000 or 
40,000 vols. The affiliated clubs of the Working Men’s Club and 
Institute Union possess among them Over’ fob, 000 vols. 

Among subscription libraries, the London Library , stands 
first in order of importance. : It was founded in 1841 as a lending 
library for the use of scholars, and Dean Milman, Sir G. G; Lewis, 
W. E. Gladstone, Thomas Carlyle, Henry Hallam . and other 
eminent men took, part in its formation. By mearis of a moderate 
subscription, funds were raised for the purchase of books on 
general subjects, which now amount to about 250,000 vols. 
Of these elaborate and excellent author and subject catalogues 
have been printed. The last is valuable as a classified guide to 
the contents of the library. , ./ 

Some mention should be made also of the? more important subscrip- 
tion or proprietary libraries, which 'were formed for the most part in 
the latter half of the 1 8th century. The earliest circulating library in 
the metropolis was established about the middle of the 1 8th century. 
The first in Birmingham was opened by Hutton in 1757. The idea 
of a proprietary library appears to have "been first ! carried out at 
Liverpool in 1758. The library then formed still flourishes at the 
Lyceum, and possesses a collection of 55,000 vols. and an income^ of 
£1000 a year. In 1760 a library was formed at Warrington which 
has been merged in the Warrington Museum. The Leeds library 
was established in 1 768, and now has 64,000 vols. In 1 772 the Bristol 
museum and library was formed,! and numbered Coleridge, Southey 
and Landor among its earlier members. It has now been merged in 
the reference collection? of the Bristol public libraries. The Birming- 
ham (old) library was formed in 1779, and its rules were drawn up 
by Dr Priestley. The library has now about 80,600 volSi ; 

Other English proprietary libraries Have been established at 
Leicester, Liverpool (Athenaeum, 1798), Manchester, Nottingham 
and elsewhere, v I m Scotland the first subscription library was started 
by Allan Ramsay, the poet, at Edinburgh in 1723, and Since that time 
commercial subscription libraries have increased: greatly in number 
and size, Mudie’s and Times Book Club being typical modern 
examples.'- • :■ : * i ' . •: . 

Many pf the priricipai ' chibs';^ of the 

Athenaeum; (Londpn)j is by far the most Important, ft now 
dub numbers about ,75,000 vols. 6f books iri all departments 

libraries, ^ literature, and is especially rich in' well-bo, Ufid and 
* fine 1 copies of Works On; the fine a!rts, . archaeology; 
topography and History. ; The pamphlets, of. which there is a 
complete printed catalogue* as hweli ?as- of i the, : books , form - a 
remarkable defies; ; ^riclriding those collected by Gibbon arid 
Mackintbsli. . jNexi $$$$& fhe> ^R^brm'.ClUl^LWith' about 60,006 


vols.* chiefly iii belles-lettres* 1 \vith a -fair proportion of f parlia- 
mentary arid Historical ! works. The ‘Natioiial tibefal 'jCtiiy, 
containing the Gladstone Ujbrary, has about 45,006, vols., and 
may be Used occasionally by non-members. The Oxford and 
Cambridge Club has 30,000 vols. in general and classical literature. 
At the Garrick there 1 is a small dramatic collection J and the 
(Senior;) United Service Club, besides a number of books pit 
professional subjects,' possesses the fine library which formerly 
belonged to Dugald Stewart. \ ■ ■ ■ 

Other London Clubs which possess libraries are the Carltbh with 
25,000 vbls. ; the Constitutional with 12,000 vols. ; Grand Lodge of 
Freemasons, 16,600 vols.; Alpine, 5600 vols. ; Travellers, 8606 
vols. ; and Junior Carlton, 6060 vols. In the provinces and in 
Scotland ana Ireland every club of a social character has a reading- 
room, and in most cases a library is attached. : ‘ 

. The .first act of parliament authorizing the establishment of 
public libraries in England was obtained by William Ewart, 
M.P. for the Dumfries Burghs, in 18 50. This arose out 
of the report of a special, parliamentary, committee p^arids, 
appointed to enquire into the management of the; . > if 
British Museum in 1835, and a more general report on 
libraries in ±849, at Which ’ much evidence" was submitted to 
prove the - necessity for providing public libraries. Ewart 
obtained; both committees and also, in. 1845, procured an act 
for “.encouraging the establishment of museums in large towns.” 
Neither, the 1845 nor 1850 acts proved effective, owing Chiefly 
to the limitation of the library rate to §d. in the £ of rental, 
which produced in most cases an insufficient revenue. In 1853 
the Library Act of 1850 was. extended to Ireland and .Scotland, 
and in 1854 Scotland obtained an act increasing the rate limit 
from |d. to id. in the £. In 1855 Ireland also obtained a penny 
rate, and later in the- same year. England obtained the same 
power by an act which remained the priricipai library act,’ with 
some intermediate, amendmerits, till .1.892, when a Public Library 
Consolidation Act was passed. In the. following year, 1893, the 
power of adopting the acts, or putting them in operation, was 
transferred from the ratepayers to the : loeaT authority;’ srive iri 
the ca&e; of rural' parishes and the metropolitan vestries. By 
the London Government Act of 1899, however, the metropolitan 
boroughs were given the power of adopting the acts of 1892^1893 
without Consulting the ratepayers, so that as .the law at present 
stands, any urban district can put the public libraries acts in 
fprce without reference to the voters. Rural parishes are .Still 
required by the provisions of the Local Government Act 1894 
to adopt the 1892 Libraries Act by means of a parish ifieetirig, 
or if a poll is demanded, by means of a poll of the voters, , . ( • ■ 
The main points in British , library legislation are as follows 
(a) The acts are permissive in character and not compulsory, and 
can only be put in force, by a vote of a majority of members in an 
urban . district or. city, or of a majority of voters in rural districts. • 

; (b) The amount of rate which can be collected, is limited to one 
penny in the pound of the rateable, value of the district, though in 
some towns, power has been obtained by special legislation for 
local purposes to increase the ; amount to 2d. In a few cases,, as at 
Birmingham, no limit is fixed. The incomes produced by the, penny 
in thje pound range .from less than £ip in a rural district to aver 
£25,900 ip a large city.; . 

(c) Municipal libraries are managed by committees appointed 
by the local authorities, who may, if so disposed, delegate to. them. alji 
their powers and duties under, section 15 of the act of 1892, The 
local authorities in, England have also power to appoint persons on 
such committees who are not members of the council. By the Scottish 
principal act of 1887 committees are to consist of one-half councillors 
and one-half non-councillors, not to exceed a total of 20, and these 
committees beeorne independent .bodies not subject to the councils.: 
Glasgow has contracted out pf this arrangement by means of; a 
special act. In Ireland, Committees are appointed much on the same: 
system as in England, ....... , •• , , ; : ; ; 

'(d) Power is given fo provide libraries, museums, schools for 
science, art galleries and schools for art,. , Needless to ;say iti is im- 
possible. to carry .on so many departments with the strictly limited 
means provided by the acts, although some towns have attempted 
to do so. The Museums and Gymnasiums Act of 1891 enables an. 
additional rate of Jd. to be raised for either purpose, ana many places 
which have established museums or art galleries under the ^pro- 
visions of the Librap# Acts have also adopted the Museums Act in 
Order to increase. their revenues. .' : ; • ». r .•.= 

(e) The regulation and management of public libraries rare en- 
trusted to the library authority, which may either be the: local 
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ajithprto r; of a^omunttSO \rifhsu full $$ t p$rtfo{ delegation: of powers. 
Th^ library authprftv can -buy r 'boo|:s, > ‘ periodicals, . specimens- of art 
arid Science, kridmrike ill'. rieceSSary V riles for the , proper worklrig! of 
staff bri appoirited, 1 and arrahgeiriertts riiay be ; 
made with adjoining local authorities for the joint use of one or more 
libraries , , Bnlldings rnay^ alsp be erected, .and money borrowed for 
the purpose on the security of the local rates. These are the main 
provisions of ; the 'library legislation of ' the; United Kirigdom as at 
present existing' Revision arid ariiendment are Wanted as regards 
the abolition or raising of the rate limitation, and some clearer 
definitions as to powers which can be exercised, as, Tor example/ the 
right to, spend 1 money on lectures. The rate limitation is the most 
. serious obstacle to ; progress,! and jit affects; the smaller towns to a 
much greater degree than large cities or areas.; - ! 

Between 1 1850 and 1916 about 630 local government areas -of . 
all hinds adopted the Public Libraries Acts. Of these ahonsideh 
riffle number had ip 1 91 6 $OTyfet put the acts in operatidn,, whilst 
the London Government 1 899, by joining various previously 

independent vestries or ■, boards, extingiiished about : 23 library 
areas. The 'Metropolitan County of Lohdbri in 19x0 comprised 
2 5 library ireaS; or cpiiiitirig also the City^.^ ancj only Maryle- 
bone, Bethnal ; Qreeri - and parts of Finsbury and Paddington 
remained unprovided. Practically every large city or • district 
council has adopted the Public Libraries Acts or obtained special 
legislatipri, and tffe drily important. places,' iii addition to Marylfr 
bpne , rin 4 Bethnal 0 reer^; unprovided ( in igiQ were Bacup, 
Crewe, Dover, •; Jarro w, , Scarborough, * Swindon, W eymouth/ 
Llandudno, Govan; ' Leith/ Pollokshatvs and ; Wishaw, In all, 
55^ ! places Had library systems in bperatipfi ; • 1 and among them 
they. possessed about 9? 5 buildings! / . . ' , ; , . 

, The progress of the public library movement was very: slow up to 
1887 , the; year of / Queen } Victoria’ & . j ubilae.- * Prom . 1887 / - however; 
when many districts; established; libraries . as memorials to Queen 
Victoria, the progress has , been much more rapid; An immense 
stimulus to : the movement Was given; from /about 1900, when: Mr 
Andrew^ Carnegie (q.,v>). begarr tO present . library buildings to* towns 
in England as Well as to Scotland, and the* United States.* The rdsult 
of this action was to increase the number, of municipal libraries from 
146 in 1886 to $56: in 1910; and in;the 10 years upito 191:0 during 
which. Mr Carnegie ’Sigiftsi had: been offered^ no fewer s than 163. places 
had put the acts ini operation, a yearly average of over 16 adoptions. 

There is one municipdl library whose importance denfands 
special mention, although if . is not rate^supporteff under ri the 
prpyis|ons,of;;tfe P\il?l £ ic Libraries. Acts f ; This is the Guildhall 
library of the Corporation of the City of London, which is a 'free 
public reference library with a periodicals reridiriig-tooria; 
leriding department for; officials arid members of the corporation. 
A library was established for London by Sir Richard Whittington 
between 1421-1426, and several notices in the civic records show 
h,QW; well in, .tlip^e. times the citizens; cared for their, books. .-But 
it did not remain without accident-; in 1532 the Lore! Protector 
Somerset, parried off three cart-loads of books, ab 4 : 4 t»ring ? tho 
great fire of 1666 the remainder, was. destroyed together .with the 
library buildings. Nothing was. done to repair the loss.., until 
1824, when. a ; committee was appointed, and roorns , set . apart iqr 
library; purposes.; In 1840’ a catalogue : of 10, pop vols. was 
ptinte>d r and in 1859 a seconff ; was prepared, of 40,990 yols. 
In consequence of the large and increasing number of the readers, 
the present fine building was' commenced about ten years later, 
a^d, after haying cost £90,006, was opened In 1873 as- a free 
public library. ' V.Vl.'r,'.’. o 77 ’ V;; 

^here are now upWards of 1 3b poo pointed vols. and 5900 MSS. in 
the Guildhall library. The contents rite Of a 'general character, arid 
include , a special collection ;of : • books about London, the SdlomoriS 
Hebrew, and rabbinical library,, and; the libraries of the Cloekmakers 
Company and the old Dutch phurch In Anstin. Friary Recently the 
fine collection Of books by rind about Charles Dickens, called the 
National Dickens Library, was added, arid other special libraries of 
a valuable nature, as well as an extensive and well-cared-for collection 
of London prints, and drawing's. ' 

IBrftish ' There is such' ^variety of 1 library buildings ! in the 
library ;Unite& ^ Kingdom; that it Is riot possible to single out 
adminis* examples for 1 Special description, ' but ' ri brief Statement 
** ****' ’ of theft work and 1 methods will help to give sdme idea 
of the extent of their activities. ‘ 1 , ; ; ^ 

• The total number of borrowers, erirollrid in ; 19 id was 1 about 
£,206,060; 39% males; rind; 41 ^females^^^ 

. ' 1 Ouide y 'IttbHriftnjffip. by Jl D,. Brown (1909). ] ! . : 


of hge and 52 % over 2a Industrial arid commercial occupations 
were followed by/ 49%; of the borrowers, the balance of 51% 
being domestic, professional, unstated, and including 20% of 
students : and: scholars. To these borrowers 60,000,600^ Vols. 
are circulated every year for home-reading, and of this large 
number .54% represented fiction, including juvenile literature. 
The Reference libraries issued over 1 1,000,000 vols., exclusive 
of books Consulted at open shelves, and to the Reading-rooms, 
Magazines, Newspapers, Directories, Time-tables, &c./ allowing 
only one consultation for each 5 visit/ 85,000,000 visits are made 
per annum. .Allowing 5% for. the reading of fiction in current 
magazines, it appears : that the percentage of fiction read ; in 
B ritish - municipal; libraries, taking into account the work ; of 
every issuing or consulting department, :is only about 24%. 
This fact should ?be carefully, recorded, as in the past, 1 municipal 
libraries have suffered in: the esteem of all sections of the public, 
by being erroneously described as mere- centres for the disttibu- 
tion. of .common novels. .The quality of the fiction selected, is 
the. best obtainable,, and, as shown above/ it is not read to an 
unreasonable or unnecessary/ extent. ; i 

The- changes in character, policy and methods which have 
marked/ library, administration in the United Kingdom,: have 
affected; Jibrnrios of all kinds, but* on the whole the -municipal 
libraries .have been most active in the promotion of improve- 
ments. It is eyident, moreover j even to the most- casual observer, 
that . a complete revolution in library practice has been effected 
since 1882;, not only, in the details .of administration, but in the 
Initiation. pf ; -ideas and. experiments. ^ One of the most; notable 
Changes has been, the gradual disappearance of the unclassified 
library., iPreyious to i : 882 - very; little had. been accomplished in 
the way of scientific classification ; schemes equipped with suitable 
notations,; although the Decimal method of Mr Melvil Dewey 
had, been applied in the: United States. After that date this 
system began to be adopted for reference departments in British 
municipal libraries, till in 1910 at least 120 places had been 
classified, by -means of, the scheme; An English scheme, called 
the Adjqsfable,” with a. notation, but not fully expanded, has 
been . adopted in/ 53 . places, and a very complete and minute 
schemO; called ,; the £ Subject/’ also , English,, has been used in 
pearly 49, libraries, although if only dates from. 1906.: Tha^ 
much remains to be accomplished this direction is indicated 
by the fact that oyer 340 municipal libraries : were in . 1910 not 
closely classified, but only arranged in broad numerical oy 
alphabetical divisions., ? ( The, adoption of exact schemes* of 
classification fqr Lopks in libraries may be said to double their 
Utility almost mechanically, and in course of ; time an unclassified 
municipal library will be. unknown. The other kinds of library— 
sfa ? te, subscription, university) &c..t-are very often not classified^ 
but some use the Decimal system,, while others, like, the Patent 
Offi.ce, , have. systems peculiar to themselves. ; f 

The catalogue., , as : a means, of making known the contents of 
books, , has . also undergone a succession of changes^ : both; ; in 
policy and mechanical construction. At one period, before 
access , to the shelves and other methods of making known , the 
contents; of .libraries, had become general, the printed catalogue 
Was relief iupop as praetff^y; the sole guide to the bpoks. ; jMafiy 
excellent, examples 'of, such catalogues, exist, in author, subject 
andci^sslffe4,fe™>^ -andsome of themare admirable^ ^contributions 
to, fcibliqgraphy . iy ithm ( reqent years, however, doubts have 
arisen uni many, quarters, both in . Europe and America, as to the 
Wisdom of printing the catalogues of general popular libraries 
whicff possess comparatively; few rare , pr .extraordinary books, 
A complete catalogue of such a library is out of date the moment 
it Is printed^ and in many cases the cost is very great, white 
only a small number is sold. For. these and other reasons, 
modern libraries have begun to compile, complete catalogues 
only, in MS., form, and, to . issue comparatively cheap classdists 
at intervals, supplemented by monthly or quarterly bulletins 
ox ( lists of recent accessions^ which in combination will answ:^ 
most, of the questions likely to be put to a catalogue. . Various 
improvements in the .rriechanical construction of manuscript 
catalogues havp .contributed; to popularize them, and many 
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libraries use the card, sheaf 1 and other systems which allow 
constant and infinite intercalation coupled: with economy and 
■ease in making additions. 

.The idea of using separate slips or cards for cataloguing books, 
imotder to obtain complete powers of arrangement and revision 
is not new, having been applied during the French revolutionary 
period to the cataloguing of libraries. More recently the system 
has been applied to various commercial purposes, such as book- 
keeping by what is knowrl as the “ loose-leaf ledger,” and in this 
Way greater public attention has been directed to the possibilities 
of adjustable’ methods both in libraries and for business. The 
card, system is perhaps the most generally used at present, but 
many .improvements in the adjustable binders, called by 
librarians, the “ sheaf system,” will probably result in this latter 
form becoming a serious rival; The card method consists of a 
series of cards in alphabetical or other order kept on edge in trays 
or : drawers; to which projecting guides are added in order to 
facilitate reference.- : Entries are usually made on one side of the 
card, and one card serves for a single entry* The sheaf method 
provides for slips of an uniform size being kept in book form in 
volumes capable of being opeiied by means of a screw or other 
fastening, for the purpose of adding or withdrawing slips. In 
addition to the advantage of being in book-form the sheaf system 
allows both sides of a slip to be used, while in many cases from 
two to twelve entries may be made on one slip. This is a great 
economy and leads to considerable saving of space. A great 
advantage resulting from the use of an adjustable manuscript 
catalogue, in whatever form adopted, is the simplicity with 
Which it can be kept up-to-date. This is an advantage which in 
the view of many librarians outweighs The undoubted valuable 
qualities; of comparative safety and multiplication of copies 
possessed by the 5 printed form* There are many different forms 
of both card and sheaf systems, arid practically every library 
now uses one or other of them for cataloguing or indexing 
purposes. 

One other modification in connexion with the complete 
printed catalogue has been tried with success, and seems worthy 
of brief mention.: After a complete manuscript catalogue has 
been provided in sheaf form, a select or eclectic catalogue is 
printed, comprising all the most important books ih the library 
and those that represent special Subjects. This, when supple- 
mented by a printed list or bulletin of additions, seems to supply 
every need. 

i ! ’ The most striking tendency of the modern library movement 
is the great increase in the freedom allowed to readers both in 
reference and; lending departments. Although access to the 
shelves was quite a common feature in the older subscription 
libraries, rind in state libraries like the British Museum arid 
Patent Office, it is only within comparatively recent years that 
lending library borrowers were granted a similar privilege. 
Most municipal reference libraries grant access to a, large or 
small collection of books, and at Cambridge, Birmingham and 
elsewhere in the United Kingdom, the practice is of long standing. 
So also iri the United States, practically every library has its 
open shelf collection. On the continent of Europe, however, 
this method is not at all general, and books are guarded with a 
jealousy which in many cases mUst militate against their utility. 
The first “ safe-guarded ” open access municipal lending library 
was opened at Clerken well (now FifiSburyj, London, in 1893, arid 
since then over One hundred cities and districts of all rises iri 
Britain have ' adopted the system.: The "British municipal 
libraries 'differ considerably from those of the United States ip 
the safeguards against abuse which are employed, arid the 
result is that their losses are •irisigriificant, Whilst irii America 
they ! are sometimes enormous. Pawtucket and Cleveland in 
America were pioneers to some extent of the open shelf system 
for lending' libraries; but the methods employed had little 
resemblance to the safe-guarded system 1 of British libraries. 
The main features of the British plan are : exact' classificatiori* 
class, shelf and book guiding; the provision of automatic 
locking Wickets to regulate the entrance and exit of borrowers, 
and the rule that borrowers must lie registered before they can 


obtain admisSibri;; This' laat 1 ; rule 5 is ' riot r ;aiways ' current | in 
America, ‘ arid . iji ^ CpnsecjuCricC abuSes, &£ liable to take, place • 
TW great majority of Britishlapd American libraries,, 1 whether 
allowing open access or riot, iuse cards for charging or registering 
books loaned to borrowers. In the United Kingdom ! a consider- 
able number of places still use , indicators : for ' this , ' purppse, 
although this mechanical method , is gradually being restricted 
to fiction, save In very small places. ; : ; v - ■ 

Other activities of modern libraries which are common 1 to both 
Britain and America are courses of lectures, book exhibitions, work 
with children, provision of books for the blind and for foreign 
residents, travelling libraries and the education of 5 library assistants’. 
In many of the recent buildings, especially in those, erected from the 
gifts of Mr Andrew Carnegie, special rooms for; lectures ,pnd exhibi- 
tions and children are provided. Courses of ? lecture^ in -connexion 
with the Liverpool arid Manchester public libraries date from j8fo, 
but durihg the years 1906-1910 there was a Very grerit ektetisibn 
of this work, As a rule these courses are intended to direct attention 
to the literature of the subjects treated, ; as represented in the 
libraries, and in this way a certain ;amount of mutual advantage is 
secured. In softie districts the libraries work in association with the 
education authorities, and thus it is rendered possible to keep schools 
supplied with books, over which the teachers are able to exercise 
supervision. This connexion between libraries and schools is much 
less common in the United Kingdom, than in the British colonies and 
the United States, where the libraries are regarded a? part of the 
national system of education. ExCellbrit Work has been accom- 
plished within recent years by the Library Association in the training 
of librarians, and it is usual, for about 300 candidates* to come forward 
annually for examination in literary history, .bibliography, classifica- 
tion, cataloguing, library history and library routine for which 
subjects certificates and diplomas are awarded! The profession' 6f 
municipal librarian is not by any means remunerative as compared 
with employment in teaching or in the Civil Service, and until the 
library rate is increased there is little hope of improvement; 

The usefulness of public libraries has been 1 greatly increased by the 
work of the Library Association, founded in 1877, during the -first 
International Library : Conference held in London in October 1877. 
A, charter of incorporation was grafted to the association iri 1898. 
It holds monthly and annual meetings, publishes a journal, conducts 
examinations, issues certificates, holds classes for instruction; and 
has greatly helped to improve the public library law. The Library 
Assistants Association (1895) publishes a journal. A second; Inter* 
national Library Conference was held at' London in 1897, ami a, third 
at Brussels in 1910. Library associations have been started in most 
of the countries of Europe, and the American Library Association, the 
largest arid most ihiportant in existence, Was established in 1876I 
These associations are giving substantial aid in the development and 
improvement of library methods and the status of librarians^ and it 
is certain that their influence will in time producea mere scientific 
and valuable type of library than at present' generally exists. . - 

British Colonies and India. . ; 

The majority of the British Colonies and Dependencies, have 
permissive library laws oil lines very similar to those in force 
in the mother country. There are,, however, several points 
of difference which are worth mention. The rate limit is riot 
so strict in every case, and an effort is made to bring the libraries 
into Closer relations with the educational machinery of bach 
colony. There is, for example, no rate limit in Tasriianii; arid 
South Australia may raise a library rate equivalent to 3 ( d- iri the 
£, although, in both cases, owing to the absence of large towns, 
the legislation existing has riot been adopted. , In Africa, 
Australia and Canada the governments make grants to public 
libraries up to a certain amount, On condition that the reading- 
rooms are open to the public, .and some of the legislatures are 
even in closer touch with the libraries. The Canadian and 
Australian libraries are administered more or less on American 
lines, Whilst those Of South Africa, India, &c., are managed on 
the plan followed in England. / ; ;ii . . 

: Africti. \ 

There are several important libraries in South’ Africa, and 
many small town libraries which used to receive a governxiient 
grant equal to the subscriptions : of the memberSj but in no ease 
did such grants exceed £ 1 59 for any one , library in one year. 
These grants fluctuate considerably owing, to the changes ^nd, 
temper of successive governments, , and since tjfie. la^t, war They 
have been considerably reduced everywhere- One of the oldest 
libraries is (he South African public Library at Cape Town 
established iri 1S18, which enjoys the copyright-privilege of 
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reGeiviig^a^ite cdpy df ©verypubHc&tiQmissued in Cape Colony. 
This i library ibontainsn liiie igfeatu/eolledaop of colonial books 
bequeathed by Sir George Grey. The libraries of the various 
legislatures are* perhaps the best supported and most important, 
but mention Should? be mdde of ! the public libraries of Port 
^lizab^th, Cape Gblony y which published an excellent catalogue, 
amU$i© public libraries at Kimberley); Durban; Natal; Bloemfon- 
tein, Orange BiVer Colony; Bulawayo, Rhodesia ; Johannesburg, 
Transvaal; and; the public arid university libraries at Pretoria. 
None of the ' libraries of North / Africa are specially notable, 
although there are considerable collections at Cairo, and Algiers. 

'' Akstrahsid\ ! ? : 

All the public libraries, mechanicjS’ institutes, schools of. arts 
rind similar institutes receive aid from the government, either 
}n the f6!rpii 'of gfkhts 6f money or bdxes of books sent from 
some ) centre. The public library of New Squth Walqs; Sydney 
wliiieh fficludes thdl^itciiell tiSaty of over 50,000 vols. , 
nqw^ possesses a ' total bf* nearly ri 56* 6p6 ; vols., rind circulates 
tpojts t^^btih'try^ lib^kid 4 k y ;lightnoViSei apd MacheM’’ associations 
to thq ntthiber of 1 about 2o ? o00 vols. per annum. The public 
library of ^Mtoriri, ! Melboiirne ; Mith about 2 20,000 vols. , 
also sends Dbqks ' to, 443 cbiihtr^ libraries of various kinds, which 
ambng tljejm possess 750,060 Vol^., al|td ; OircUlitb ; _annUaliy'‘Odh^ 
siderably over 2% /Million yolsi The Mfflv^rsity library at Mel- 
bourne (1855) hks over 20,009 vols., and thb pbrkries connected 
with the parliament and ydrious learned societies: are important. 
Tlie i puwic library 6f Sbiith Australia,’ Adelaide, hais about 
75,600 vols., arid Is the centre for the distribution of books to 
the institutes throughout the colony. These institutes pbssesfc 
over 3 2^060 Vol^l ’ 'There is f good public librar|y at ' B rijsbine, 
Queensland/ and there are a oumbe.r bf st^te-aided schools of 
arts ( w|t f K libfafi& ! attached. 1 ’^he’ ‘ ’‘Idl^mry /t of / Paf?aiheiit ip 
Brisbrine J pbkWs&es /overi 40,666/' k|id the Rbckhamjpfoh School 
of Arts has 10,000 vols. ' W es.terh AM t r Miri has k, public library 
at Pbrtfi,; which waa .established iri 1887, arid the ! small tqwn 
mstitu)tMaMM$ristecL as ih the pther Colonies/ ’ 

" y^m^hia^hk^ sevefal gbod libraries hi the larger towns, but 
hone of theMhad iii 1 9 10 taken advantage of the act passed in 
1867 ' wfeich giyek mbffldbriliriesi ^ practically K unlimited powers 
and means, as far, as the establishment and maintenance; ’ of 
public' libraries ate ; bqribefned. Af Hobart the ^asmanian 
Public Library (184)9) is one of the Most important, With 2 5,000 
vols. •>. VJ '. : ’rV • ■ ‘ . f • ' 

Ne# l Zeriland is vC^ell equipped with public libraries established 
under acts .daring from 1869 (o 18^7, as Well as subscription, 
cbllege and government libraries. At Auckland thy Free Public 
Libfary;:(i88o) has 50,600 vols. y iribluding Sir Qeorge Gfey's 
Australasian ! Collection ; the ' Canterbury ; l { Public Library, 
Christchurch (1874), has 40,006 vols. ; the University of Otago 
Library, 'Dunedin (1 87 2) , 1 6 ? oqo vpls. ; and the public library at 
Welhri^ton ; (1 89a) ; coritains 26,600 vols. 1 ! ; !> : ‘ ! ' 

o- ; , v f : . ; India and (he East. . 

; Apart from government and royal libraries, there -are many 
college; 5 society, subscription and others,' ; both English and 
oriental. 1 It is . impossible to do more than name a few of the 
most ( notable. * 1 Lists of ■ many of the libraries < iri iprivate hands 
including descriptions of their ; MS; contents have been issued by 
the .! Indian / government . At) Calcutta : the Sanskrit r college has 
1652; printed TSariskrit volumes and 2769 Sanskrit MSS*, some as 
old as the 1 4th century ; there is also a lafge collection of Jain 
MSS. . . The! Arabic library attached to the Arabic department of 
th.9 r M^d r ^ sa ^ as founded abbut *17.81; and now includes 731 
printed volumes, ■ 143: original ;MSS.? and x 51 copies ; the English 
libiraxfy of the Anglo^Persian department dates from 1854, - and 
extends to 3254 ivols. > ThO' library of the; Asiatic Society.; of 
Bengal was founded ; in 1784,: and now, contains 15,000 printed 
vols), chiefly on eastern and philological subjects, with a valuable 
collection of 9500 Arabic and Persian MS& 

, i At Bombay the 1 library of. the Bombay branch of the Royal 
Asiatic. Society, * established in 1804 as- the Literary .Society of 
Bengal,- iis now) an excellent general and ! oriental collection of 


7 5,060 printed vols) and MSS. , described in printed catalogues. 
ThU Moolla Ferb^e Library *wa^ bequeathed ' for public Use by 
Moolla Feroze, head priest bf the PaMfe of tl^e Kudmt sect 1 h 
1831, and consisted chiefly of JMSS., in Arabic) and Tetsiari on 
history, philosophy and astronomy ; some additions of English 
and Gujarati works have been made, as well as of European 
books on Zoroastrianism^ . 1 ' The Native Oenuml Library (1 84'$) 
has x x, coo vols., and there am libraries attached, to Elphinstone 
College and the university of Bombay. ! : > , ; / 

The library Of Tippoo Sahib, consisting of 2060 MSS., fell into 
the hands of the PritiM, and a descriptive catalogue of them 
by. Charles Stewart was published at Cambridge in 1899, ato, 
A few were presented to public libraries in England, but 
the majority were placed in the college of Fort William, then 
recently esmblished. The first volume, containing Persian a^d 
Hindustani poetry, of tix^ Qatalogue of ihe Libraries oj tl%e fCing of 
Oudh, by A. Sprenger, was published at Calcutta in 1854. 1 The 
compiler’ shortly afterwards left the Indian service, and rib 
measures were taken’ to complete the work, Ori the annexation 
of , the, kingdom in 1856 the ex-king is believed to haye taken 
some of the most valuable MSS. to. Calcutta, but the largest 
portion was left behind at Lucknow. 1 During 'the Siege the 
books were u t sed to block up windows, &c., and those which were 
not destroyed were abandoned rind plundered by the soldiers, 
Many were burnt for fuel; a few; however, were rescued and 
sold by auction, and of these some were purchased -for the 
Asiatic Society of BerigaL ) . ,','.) 

0 , perhaps the most remarkable, library in India is that of the rajk 
of Tanjore, which dates from the end. of the 1 6th or beginning 
of the 17th century. When Tanjore was under the rule of the 
^.cpll^e^ ' J Sa,iHSkjrit . , MSS. written in thb 
Telugu character. In the, r8th century tl>e Mahrattas conquered 
the country,) and since that -date: the library increased but 
slowly, By far the greater portion of the store was acquired by 
Sharabhdji Raja during a visit to Benares in 1820-1830; hi^ 
successor Biyaji added a few, but of inferior value. There arc 
now about 18,000 MSS. written in Devanagari, Nandjnagari, 
Telugu, Kannada, Granth!, Malayalam, Bengali, Panjabi' or 
Kashmiri; and Uriya; 8660 are on palm leaves.' Dr Burnell's 
printed ^ caMMgue describes 12,375 articles. ■ ; - \ 

The Royal Asiatic Society has branches with libraries attached 
in many of the large cities of India, the Straits Settlements; 
Ceylon, China, Japan, &c. At Rangoon in Burma fhem Me 
several good libraries., The Raffles Library at Singapore) wa^ 
established as. a proprietary institution in j 844, taken over by 
the government in 1874; and gilven legal status by an ordinance 
passed in 1878: It now contains about 35,000 vols; in general 
literature, bqt boqks relating to the /Malayan peninsuja a^d 
archipelago hay© ; been made a special feature,, and since the 
acquisition of the collection of J. R. Logan in 1879 the library 
has become remarkably rich in this department.;’ In Ceylon 
there is the Museum Library at Colombo ( i 877) , which is Maihr 
tained by the government, and there are many , subscription rind 
a few oriental libraries. 

Canada . 

. T^ie public libraries of the various provinces of Canada have 
grown rapidly in importance and activity, and, assisted as they 
are by government and 'municipal grants, they promise to rival 
those of th© Uii.ited $tates in gerierous equipment. Most of the 
library work in Canada is on.th© same lines as that of the United 
States;* and there «are no special points of differ ence worth 
mention. The library laws of the Dominion are embodied in a 
series of acts dating from 1854, by which much the same powers 
are conferred on local authorities as by the legislation of Britain 
. and the United States. An important feature of the Canadian 
library law is the close association maintained between schools 
and libraries; and in some provinces ; the school libraries are 
established by the school and not the library ; laws. There is 
also an important extension of libraries to the rural districts, 
so that in every direction, full provision is being made for the 
after-school education and recreation of the people. ; : 
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The i province *of Ontario ; has. a very large: and'widespread library 
system of which full particulars are given ip* the annual reports of the 
minister of, education. The library s portion Has been printed separ- 
ately arid fvith its illUsttationS ana special articles forms quite a 
handbook of : Canadian library practice. There are now 413 public 
libraries described as free and not free, and of .these. 131 free and 234 
not free : reported in 4909. The free libra^ies-possessed 775,976 vols. 
and 4 issued 2,42 1,649 , vols. The not free libraries^ most of which 
receive, legislative of rininicipal' grants, p6sse‘ssfed 562 ,879 ‘vols. 1 arid 
issued ^650 ;8!2 6 Vdis*. This make's a grand total of 1,278,855 vols. in 
municipal and assisted subscription libraries, without counting -the 
university: and other libraries in the province. , Th^ most important 
other libraries in Ontario are— Queen’s University, Kingston (1841), 
40,000 vols. ; Library of Parliament, Ottawa, about 250,006 vols. ; 
university of Ottawa, 35,000 vols. ; Legislative Library of Ontario, 
Toronto, about 100,000 vols. ; university of Toronto (1856),. 50,000 
Vpls. The Public (municipal) Library of Toronto has now oyer 
J 5^,060 VOls. f . ; . ;• ’’ 

In the province of Quebec, in addition tp the state-aided libraries 
there nre several large and important libraries,- among Which may be 
mentioned the Fraser Institute, -Montreal, 40,000 vols.; McGill 
University, Montreal (1855), 125,000 vols., comprising, many, irp- 
* portant collections,; the. Seminary of St t Sulpice, Montreal, about 
80,960 vols.; Laval .University, Quebec, 125,000 vols. ; and the 
library of the Legislature (1792) , about 100,600 vpls. In the western 
provinces several large public, government and college libraries have 
been formed, but none ;of them are as old and important as thpse in 
the eastern provinces. , . . , '.J . > ? 

In Nova Scotia there are now 279 cases of boohs circulating among 
the school libraries,' containing about 40,000 vote., and iii addition 
2800 vols. Were stocked for : the use of rural school libraries. The 
rural school, libraries of Nova Scotia are regulated by a special law, 
and a little handbook has been printed, somewhat similar to, that 
published by the French educational authorities for the commiinale 
libraries. The Legislative Library at Halifax contains nearly 35,600 
vois;, and'the Dalhousie University (1868), in the same town*,: con tains 
about 20*000 vols. The Legislative Library of Prince Edward 
Island, Charlottetown, containing the. Dodd Library, issues’ boohs for 
home use. The school law of New, Brunswick provides for grants 
being.made' in aid of school libraries by the Board of Education equal 
to one half the amount raised by a district, and a series of ; rules has 
peen published. The ;only other British . libraries, in America oh touuh 
consequence are those in. the West Indian Islands., The Institute of 
Jamaica, Kingston (1879) has about 15,000 vols.; the Trinidad 
Public Library (1841), recently revised and catalogued, 23,600 vols. ; 
and 1 there are a few small legislative and college libraries in addition, 
n A uthorities— For the history of British libraries see IL B. 
Adams, Public Libraries and Popular Education (Albany, N.y.,1900).; 
J. D. Brown, Guide io Librariansfiip (1909) ; G. F. Chambers and 
H. W. Fovargue, The Law relating to Public Libraries- ied.,’1899) ; 
J.; W. ! Clark; The Cafe of Books (1909)4 E. Edwards, Memoiis of 
Libraries (1859); T. Greenwood ]<> Edward- Edwards ; (190:1)., -and 
Public Libraries (4th ed. , revised, 1891); J. J. QgLe, Th,e . Free Lipmry 
(£897) ; Maurice Pellisson, Les Biblioth'eques populates -a l* Stranger et 
eh France (Pkris, 1906) ; R. ; A. Rye, 1 The 'Libraries of Lbnd'dn (1-9 16) ; 
E. A. Savage; The Story of Libraries and. Book-' 6 ollectorf{i§o§)} 1 ‘ > 

> 'For n library economy consult J. D. Brpwn, Manual, of Library 
Economy (1907) ; F. J . Burgpyne, , Library (Construction , &c. (1897) ; 
A. L. Champ neys, Public Libraries: a Treatise on their Design (1907) ; 
J. C. Dariaj A Library Primer (CbiCagO; 19)6 ) ) Arnim Graipsdt, 
Handbuch der Biblibthek'slehre ' (Leipzig/ 1902') Albert Maife, Manuel 
pratique du UbliothScaire- (Paris, 1896). On the subject of classificar 
don consult J . p. Brown, Manual of Library Classification (1.898). and 
S,ubj$Ct Classification (1906) ;,Q.- A. Cutter,- . Expansive- Classification 
(1891-1893) (not yet completed)'; M. Dewey, Decimal Classification \ 
(6th ed.Sifyty), find' Institut International de Bibliogmphie: Classified- j 
tion bibliographique decimate (Brussels, 1905) ; . Ev C. Richardson, 
Classification: Theoretical and Practical (1901). 

Various methods of cataloguing books are treated in Cataloguing 
Rules , author and title entries , compiled by the Committees of, the 
American Library Association and the Library Association (1,968) ; 
C; A. Cutter, Rules for. a Printed', Dictionary Catalogue (Washington, 
T904) ; M, Dewey „ Rules for* A uthor and Classed Catalogues (1892) ; 
TYHitchjer, Cataloguing for, Srr\ 0 . 'Libraries] (Boston,, 19P5) ; R. A 
Linderfelt, Eclectic Cam Catalog Rides (Boston, : 1896)) J/H’. Quinn;, 
Manual of Library Cataloguing (1899) ; E. AV ; Savhge; Manual of ; 
Descriptive - Annotation (1906) ; J. D. Stewart, • The Sheaf \ Catalogue \ 
(1909) ; H. B. Wheatley, How : to Catalogue \ a Library £1889), , 

. : . . United States of America. V ‘ , . ' v 

The libraries of the' United States are remarkable J for their 
number, ; size, variety, liberal , endowment and good admindstrar 
tion. The total ^number of libraries with oven . 1000, vols : . was 
5383 in 190Q, including those attached to schools and institutions, 
and in 1910 there were probably at least . 10,000 libraries having 
1000 vols. and over. It is impossible to do more than glance 
at the principal libraries and iiactivi ties, where the . field ismso 
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immense j and a brief; sketch of some of the chief federal,! -state- 
university, endowed -and: 1 municipal libraries will therefore! be 
presented.' 1 - ? - y--. v ; , . .: !•> - fr. .y 

The Library of" Congress was; first established in ;i8oo: at 
Washington, and wa^ hurridd 'together with the Capitol by the 
British • army ; iin 1 8 14; Prbsident : Jefferson -s' books : : \ 

were purchased ’ to form- ,thd foundation of L ' ne\y ;; » 
library, which contihued to increase slowly until 1851;, ! : 

when all but 20,060 vbls. were destroyed; by fire.;: From this 
time the collection has grown rapidly, and now -consists* of 
about 1 ,800,000 vols. * In w &66 the library of the Smithsonian 
Institution, consisting of 40,000 yols.j chiefly in natural science, 
was transferred to the .Library of Congress. The. library is 
specially well provided in history, jurisprudence, ( the ; political 
sciences and Americana. Since 1832 the law, collections have 
been constituted into. a special department. This is the national 
library. In 1879 the regi^try of copyrights was transferred to it 
upder the charge of the. fitrariari ,61 ..Congress, ' and twp. copies of 
every : publication , which ‘ claims copyright are required ! to be 
deposited. Cards for these. are now printed and copies are. sold 
to other libraries for an annual subscription fixed according, to 
the t number taken. The building ih which the library is now 
housed; was. opened Jn 1897. It cpvprs 3J- acres of ground, 
ponjaips 10, poo, 000 . cub., ft, pf space, and has possible accom- 
modation for ovey 4 million vols., Its cost was $6,500,000, or 
including, the land, $7,000,900. It , is the largest, fiiost ornate 
and most* costly building in the world yet erected for library 
purposes. ; Within recent years the appropriation has been 
largely increased, and the bibliographical department has been 
able ,to. publish many valuably books on special subjects. The 
A'L.A.: Catalog.. (1904) and fi.L.A. Portrait^ Index, (19106), may 
be mentioned as , of ' especial value. The classification of the 
library is, being ; gradually completed, and in, every respect this is 
the most active goyerninent Jibrary in existence. / . 

Other important federal libraries, are those attached to the 
following departments ^ at Washington; Bureau of’ Education 
(1868); Geological i; $,uryey .,(1882); House, of Representatives; 
Patent Office (1836); Senate (i868),; !Surgeon General’s Office 
(1870), with . an elaborate analytical printed, catalogue of world- 
wide fame. . ( ’’ ‘ A ' 

Although th*e state libraries of Pennsylvania and New Hamp- 
shire ary : known tp. have been established as early as 17 77> ip 
was not until some time after the revolution that any 
general tendency. ; was ; shown : to ? form official libraries - libraries. 
in connexipn with the state system. It is especially \ 
within the last thirty years that the number pf these libraries has 
so increased that now every state, and territory possesses a 
cpllectipn of : bpoks and documents ; for official arid public pur- 
poses, These collections depend for their increase upon annual 
appropriations. by :; the several states, and upon a systematic 
exchange of the official publications of the general goyernmenf 
and of the several states and territories. The largest is that of 
the state of New York at Albany, which contains nearly 500,000 
vols; ; and is composed* of a general and' a law library . Printed 
and MSI. card tatrilogue^ ha Ve been issued.’ The state libraries 
ate libraries of reference^ and only members of the official classes 
are allowed to borrow books, ; although any well-behaved person 
is admitted to read in the librafiesi !-.■ , ;: - 

; The earliest libraries formed Were, in connexion: with educa- 
tional institutions, and : the oldest is that of Harvard : .( 1 638). 
It was destroyed by fire ; in 1764;, but active steps were 
at once taken* £of its restoration. From that time to 
the present j private donations- have* been the great /fb^rJes^ 
f esburce of the library. I - Tn 1 84b I the collection was : * 
removed to Gore Hall, : erected for the purpose with a noble be- 
quest from Christopher Gore (1758-^1829), formerly governor of 
Massachusetts. There* are also ten special libraries connected 
with : ( the; different departments . of the university. : The total 
numbers of vols. in all these collections is over 800,000. There is 
k MS. card -catalogue in two ! parts,* by authors and subjects, 
which * is accessible to the readers; ! The* only condition of ad- 
mission >tb ; use * the books in Gore IJall [^ respectability; but : only 
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members of ; the university ;> and privileged persons may borrow 
books. The library of Yale College, New Haven, was founded ' 
in 1 701, but grew so sloWly that, even with the 1600 vols. received 
from Bishop Berkeley in 1733, it had only increased to 4000 
vols. in 1766, and some of these were lost in the revolutionary 
war: * During the 19th century the collection grew more speedily, 
and now the library numbers over 550,000 vols. 

: Other important university and college 1 libraries are Amherst 
College, Mass. (1821), 93,000 vols. ; Brown University, R. I. (1767), 

156.000 vols. ; Columbia University, N.Y. (1763), 430,000 vols. ; 

Cornell University, N.Y. (18*68), 355,000 vols. *, Dartmouth College, 
N.H. (1769), 106,006 vols. ; Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 
(1876), 220,000 vols. ; Lehigh University , Pa. (1877), 150,000 vols. ; 
Leland Stanford University, Cal., , (1891), 113,000 vols, ; Princeton 
University, N.J. (1746), 260,000 vols.; University of California 
(1868), 240,000 vols, ; University of Chicago, 111 . (1892), 480,000 
vols. ; University Of Michigan (1837), 252,000 vols.; University of 
Pennsylvania ( 1 749), 285 ,000 vols. There are numerous other college 
libraries, several of them even larger than some, of those named 
above.; t.. , ■ , , , ...p 

The establishment of proprietary or subscription libraries runs 
back into the first half of the 18 th century b and is connected 
Subscript with the name of Benjamin Franklin. ® It was at 
tiouand Philadelphia, in the year 1731, that he set on foot 
Endowed what he called “ his first project of a public nature, that 
Libraries, f or ;;a subscription library. * . * The institution soon 
manifested its ability; was ) imitated by other towns and in 
other provinces.”® The Library Company of Philadelphia was 
soon regularly . incorporated, and gradually drew to itself other 
collections of books, including the Loganian Library, which 
was vested in the company by the state legislature in 1792 in 
trust for public use. Hence the collection combines the character 
of a public and of a proprietary library, being freely open for 
reference purposes, while the books circulate, only among the 
subscribing members. It numbers at present 226,000 vols., of 
which 11,000 belohg t6 the Loganian Library, and may be 
freely lent. In 1869 Dr James Rush left a bequest of over one 
million dollars for the purpose of erecting a building to be called 
the Ridgeway branch bf the library. The building is very 
handsome, and has been very highly spoken of as a library 
Structure. Philadelphia has another large proprietary library— 
that of the Mercantile Library. Company , which was established 
in 1821. It possesses 200,000 vols., and its members have 
always enjoyed direct access to the shelves. The library of the 
Boston Athenaeum was established in 1897, and numbers 

235.000 vols. It has published an admirable dictionary-cata- 

logue. . The collection is especially rich in art and in history, and 
possesses a part of the library of George Washington. The 
Mercantile Library Association of New York, which was founded 
in 1820, has over 240,000 vols. New York possesses two other 
large proprietary libraries, one of which claims to have been 
formed as early as 1700 as the : “ public ” library of New York. 
It was organized as the New York Society Library in 17 54^ and 
has been especially the library of the old Knickerbocker families 
and their descendants, 5 its contents bearing witness to its history: 
It contains about 100,000 vols. The Apprentices’ Library 
(18 20) has about 100,000 vols. , and makes® a special feature of 
works on trades and useful arts. . • 

The Astor Library in N ew York was founded by a bequest of 
John Jacob Astor, whose example was followed successively 
by his son and grandson. The library was opened to the public 
in 1854, and consists of a careful selection of the most valuable 
books upori all subjects. It is at library of reference, for which 
purpose it is freely open, and books are not lent out. It is “a 
working library for studious persons.” The Lenox Library was 
established by James Lenox in 1870, when a body of trustees 
was incorporated by an act of the legislature. In addition to 
the funds intended for the library building and endowment, 
amounting to $1,247,000, the private collection of books which 
Mr Lenox had long been accumulating is extremely valuable. 
Though it does not rank high in point of mere numbers, it is 
exceedingly rich in early books on America, in Bibles, in Shake- 
speriana and in Elizabethan poetry. Both those libraries are 
now merged in the New York Public Library. The Peabody 


Institute at Baltimore was established* by George Peabody 
in 1857; and contains a reference library open to all comers. 
The institute has an endowment of $1,000,000, which, however, 
has to support, besides the library, a conservatoire of music, an 
art gallery, and courses of popular lectures. It has a very fine 
printed dictionary catalogue and now contains nearly 200,000 
vols. In the same city is the Enoch Pratt Free Library (1882) 
with 257,000 vols.; In the city of Chicago are two very im- 
portant endowed libraries, the Newberry Library (1887) with 
over 206,000 vols., and the John Crerar Library (1894), with 
235,000 vols. Both of these are reference libraries of great 
value, and the John Crerar Library specializes in science, for 
which purpose its founder left $3,000,000. 

It will be sufficient to name a few of the other endowed libraries 
to giye an idea of the large number of donors who have given money 
to libraries. Silas Bronson (Waterbury), Annie T. Howard . (New 
Orleans), Joshua Bates (Boston), Charles E; Forbes (Northampton, 
Mass.), Mortimer F. Reynolds (Rochester, N.Y.’), Leonard Case 
(Cleveland), I. Osterhout (Wilkes- Barr6, Pa.), and above all Andrew 
Carnegie, whps e hbrafy benefactions exceed $53,000,000. 

It remains to mention another group of proprietary and society 
libraries.® . ; •" ! 

Since the organization of the government in 1789, no less than 
one hundred and sixty: historical societies have been formed in 
the United States, most of which still continue to exist. Many of 
them Have formed considerable® libraries, and possess extensive 
and Valuable manuscript collections. The oldest of them is the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, which dates from 1791. 

The earliest of the scientific societies, the American Philosophical 
Society (1743), has 73,000 vols, The most extensive collection is that 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, which consists 
of 80,000 vols. and pamphlets. For information as to the numerous 
professional libraries of the United States— theological; legal and 
medical— the reader may be referred to the authorities. quoted below* 

In no country has the movement for the development of 
municipal libraries made such progress as in the United States; 
these institutions called free or public as the case may 
be are distinguished for their work, enterprise and the libraries. 
liberality with which they are supported./ They are 
established under laws passed by the different states, the 
first to pass such an ; enactment being Massachusetts, which 
in 1848 empowered the city of Boston to establish a free 
public library. This was subsequently extended to the whole 
state in 1851. Other states followed, all with more or less 
variation in' the provisions, till practically every state in the 
Union now has a body of library laws. > In general the American 
library law is much on the same linesas the English. In most 
states the acts are : permissive. In New Hampshire aid 
is granted I by the state to any library for 'which a town- 
ship contracts to make a definite annual appropriation. 
A limit is imposed in most states on the library tax which may 
be levied, although there are some, like Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, which fix no limit. In every American 1 town the 
amount' derived; from the library tax usually exceeds by double 
of mor^ the same rate raised in Britain in towns of similar 
size. Eor example, East Change, N.J., with a population of 
35,000, expends £2400, while Dumfries in Scotland, with 23,000 
pop. expends £500. Cincinnati, 345,000 pop., expenditure 
£26,000; Islington (London),- 356,000 pop., expenditure £8200, 
is another example. In the smaller towns the difference is not 
so marked, but generally the average American municipal 
library income is considerably in excess of the British one. 
Many 1 American municipal libraries : have also endowments 
which add to their incomes. 

In one respect the American libraries differ from those of the 
United Kingdom. They are usually managed by a small com- 
mittee or body of trustees, about five or more in American 
number, who administer the library independent of Library * 
the city council. This is akin to the practice in 
Scotland, although there®, the committees are larger. 8 * a °* 9 
In addition to the legislation authorizing town libraries to be 
established, thirty-two states have -formed state library com- 
missions. These are small bodies of three or five trained persons 
appointed by the different states which, acting on behalf of the 
state, encourage the formation of local libraries, particularly in 
towns and villages, and in many cases have authority to aid 
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-fertot out of theMstite^fuuds of a 
certain siim (Usually $ioo) towards the purchase of books, upon 
the appropriation of • a siriiilar sum •* By' the locial ; authorities. 
These commissions are prepared to aid further with select lists 
Of desirable books, and with suggestions or advice in . the 
problems of construction and maintenance. Such commissions 
are in existence in Alabama, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Karisas, 
Maine,. Maryland; Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New- ; Ufempshire, NeW Jersey, New York, North 
Garolitia, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
T exas, Utah, V erniont , - W ashington and Wisconsin. ' 

The reports and other - docuhients issued by some of these 
dOrhfhiSsioherk arC • yet y interesting and valuable, ; especially as 
regards the light: 'they throw on the Working of the travelling 
libraries, in. country • districts. These to some , extent are , a 
revival of' the Y itirierating ” library idea of Samuel Brown of 
Haddington ili' Sdbtland, Who s from i8iy to 1836 carried on 
a . system of .tfa veiling subscription libraries in that country. 
At the time of His 1 death there were 3850 ‘viols, in 47 libraries. 
The American ; travelling libraries,. Often under state supervision, 
ate well 1 organised y and numerous, 5 arid the books are circu- 
lated free. NeV^ ! Ybifk 'ivas' the piOrieer * in this' riiovenierit which 
now extends to . most of the states which have • established 
library commissions. There are also town travelling libraries 
fend ^ deposit stations in addition to branches, so that every 
effort isy riiade to, bijrig people iri outlying districts into touch 
with books. , .. 'i ;• .< ■ ■ ' \ :r . ■ •’ ' ;■/ ’. : v. 

The municipal libraries of the United States Work in .con- 
junction With thfe sihools^ and it is • generally considered that 
they are part of the educational . machinery of the country. 
In the case: of /New York the state libraries have, been put under 
the control of the university of the state of New York, which 
feEb;fhfeuguratfe 4 \theitrayeUi-n^- libraries.! • Work with the schools 
and children generally is more cultivated in the libraries of the 
United States than elsewhere; In some cases the libraries send 
collections of books 1 . to the schools; in others provision is made 
for ' children’s reading-rooms and lending departments at the 
library buildings. At Cleveland (Ohio), Pittsburg (Pa.) , New 
Yotk and ■ many other places, elaborate arrangements are in 
force for the convenience and amusement of children. There 
is ’ a -? special f school, ifehC Carnegie 1 Library * training school - for 
children’s librarians, at Pittsburgy and : Within <: recent years the 
instruction .has dnduded the art of telling stories to children at 
the- libraries.' «. t This ' 4 ‘ story-hour ’ ’ idea? has : been the Cause of 
considerable , discussion in the United States, librarians and 
teachers being divided in j opinion as to the value of the service. 
The chief factors in ehildreil’s. work in American libraries, ofteri 
overlooked T by critics, ? are the number / of - non-English reading 
adults and the* large : number of childfen of foreign origin i The 
adults do not Use* ; the libraries - to ; any large extent* but the 
Children, who learn / English . at the schools, are brought info 
close touch with- the - juvenile departments of the .libraries. . Jn 
this Way ; many libraries, are obliged to undertake special work 
for children, and as. a: rule it, is r performed in a sane* practical 
and economical manner. The preponderance. of women librarians 
and 'their natural; > Sentimental regard 1 for children has tended 
to make Ibis wbrk loom- rather largely in some quarters, but with 
these exceptions the. activity oii behalf; of children is justified 
on many grounds. But above all, it is manifest that a rapidly 
growing nation, finding homefe for thousands of foreigners; and 
their ; children . ;ahnuallyy must use : every means of rapidly 
educating their new- citizens* and the public library is one of the 
most -efficient rahd ready ways of accomplishing this great 
natidhal object;' r : | 'Y/. ■' ri YY : -Y 

Witli "regard ; to’ methods, the American' libraries are working 
od rriucb the ; same plan as those of the United Kingdom;. i They 
allow accesfe ft o thte shelves more *tmivbr sally,’ land i thete Isi much 
more standard izatibn in clasrifieaf ion fend other internal matters* 
The? pro vifeidn of Looks is' more profUs^ although: thete- is, on the 
whole, mote reading dbhfe iirithe United Kingdom*. ? The largest 
hiuniCipal library system in America, fend also iti the worldy is 
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that of New York City; Which, after Struggling with a series of 
¥ riee Circulating Libraries,.: blossomed uut; in i il 8g.§! into the 
series of combinations which resulted in : the present great 
establishment. In that year, the Astor and LenOx libraries, (see 
above) were taken over by the city, and in addition,: $2,000,000 
wfes given by one of the heirs of Mr S- J- Tilden, who had be- 
queathed. about $4,000,000 for library purposes in New< York 
but whose will had beeh upset in the law courts- In.. 1901 
Mr Andrew Carnegie gave about £1,306,600 for the purpose 
of providirig 65 branches, and. these are now nearly all erected. 
A. very fine, central library building, hafe been erected, arid when 
the organization is completed there will be no system of 
municipal libraries to equal that bf New Ydrk. It possesses 
about 1 ,400,666 vols. in the consolidated libraries. Brooklyn, 
although . forming part of Greater New York, has.. , an inde- 
pendent , library system, and possesses about . 560,000 vols:. 
distributed among 26 branches and including the old Brooklyn 
Library which has been absorbed in the municipal library 
system. At Boston (Mass-) is one of the most renowned public 
libraries in the United States, and also ' the oldest established 
by act of legislature. It was first opened: to the public,;. Jn 
1854, and is now. housed in a very, magnificently decorated 
building which was completed in 1895. The Central library 
contains many fine special collections, and there are 28 branch 
arid numerous school libraries in connexion. . It possesses 
about 1,000,000 vols. altogether, its annual circulation- is about 
1,560,000 vols., and its annual expenditure is nearly £70,000. 

■ Other notable municipal libraries ate those of Philadelphia (1891), 
Chicago (1872)4; Los: Angeles (Gal.),*. 1872,; Indianapolis,. (1868), 
Detroit (1865),. Minneapolis (1885), St , Louis; (1865), Newark, N,J, 
(1889), .Cincinnati (1856)^ Cleveland (1869), Allegheny (1890)', 
ritt&bufg (i8h5)j Providence, Rvl. (1878); Milwaukee (1875); 
Washington, D.G. (1898), • Worcester,. Mass. (1859), Buffalo (1837).: 

; Authorities.— The Annual Library Index (New,. York, 1908)™^ 
contains a select list of libraries in . the United. -States Arthur,', E, 
Bbstwick, The American Public Library, illust. (New York, 1910)— - 
the most comprehensive general book ; Bureau of Education, 
Statistics of Public Libraries in the United States and Canada (1-893) 
—this has been succeeded by a list of , “ Public, Society , and School 
Libraries^’ reprinted; at irregular intervals from the 'Repqrt .pf the 
Commissioner of Education arid giving a list of libraries contaihing 
over 1 5660 vols. With Various other particiilfersj Clegg, InteStidtivtial 
Litetloty of Booksellers (t^l'O) and, earlier- .issUe^coritaitts-' a « list 6f 
American libraries with brief particulars ; J ohn C. Dana, A . Library 
Primer (Chicago,,; 19 io)--the standard manual of, American library 
practice ; Directory of Libraries in the United Stales and Cahadd (6ih 
ed., MirineapdUs, 1968),— a brief list of .4560 libraries; With Ihdicfe- 
tion of the annual iitCortie of each ; With I; Fletcher, Public Libraries 
in America (2nd ed., Boston, 1899), illust. ; T. WffKoeh, Portfolio 
of Carnegie Libraries (1908) ; Cornelia . Marvin, , Small , .Library 
Buildings (Boston, 1908) ; A. R. Spofford, A Book for all Readers. , ,• 
the/ Fbrmdtion Of Public dhd Pnvdte Librctnes ( 1965)* ‘ 

■ -r: : ; France. . ; ,. K . 

French libraries (other than those in private hands) Belong 
either to the state, to the departments, to the communes or to 
learned societies, educational establishments fend other, public 
institutions ; the libraries of judiciaL or administrative bodies are 
not considered to be' owned by them, but; to be state property. 
Besides the unrivalled library accommodation of the ; capital, 
France possesses a remarkable assemblage of provincial libraries. 
The communal and schriol libraries also form striking features of 
the French free library system- Taking as a basis for compari- 
son the Tableau vstatistique des biUiotheqil.es publiques. ( 1857 ) •, 
there were at that date 340 departmental libraries with a 
total of 3,734,260 vols., and; 44,436 MSS. IitM968 the number 
of volumes in alb the public libraries; communal,; university., 
learned societies, educational and departmental, was more than 
20,660,148 vOls,, 93^986 MSS. and 1 5, 530 incunabula. : Baris 
alone now possesses, ovtr 10,570,600 printed vote., 147,543 MSS., 
5000 ; incunabula, 669', 439 maps; and plans, ; 2,006,000 prints 
(derigns and reproductions); - ><•; . 

- The Bibliotheque Nationals (one of the most extensive libraries 
iri the world): has had an advantage Over others ifi theijength 
of time f duriiigi Which its contents have been aceumu-;v : ; p a fa 
lating, and iin the great zeal shown for it by several : * 

kings fend Other eminent meh. Erithu&iastic waiters find, the 
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dispersed in course of time; and 
thfr-feW pMwli» jeMcsrof t^enx whiqk :<|he national library now 
pasgepasr. hliye[i>beeni'v|ie<|jtd^daat ia naubh slater, d 4 te. ; Of the 
library ^whieto SfiLpuis idrrnedoin this 13 th century (in imitation 
of what he had seen in the East) nothing has fallen into the 
possession of the B iblio the quo Nat ionale /but much has remained 
of / thfe tp^l cpBeptipfig tnadP' by Bbgs of ; the later dynasties^ 
tjbe ’tpt. fp^n^lMbpr of thd institution (form known ’ as ; the 
Bibi&iWquM du’^oliriph^y -be said to date from the reign of. King 
Johny -the BlaokFrinceVcaptive, who had a considerable taste 
fbr ! b6dks, %nd v bequeathed his ■ • roy^l library m of MSS, to his 
successor _ ? Charles.. V ? .Charles T . or^aniz^d his library in a very 
dfijpctjve mariher, iefiioying it from the Palais do , 1 a. Cite to the 
iiouvrp, jyK^te it w^f ' arranged bn desks in a .large ■hall ( pf ttiV^e 
stpreys ? ; and placet!' un<Jer .'fhe;ma)iagemeht pfi f he first librarian 
and ’ cataloguer ’ Claude pallet, the king's- valet de-chamhre, 
^s'cat^lp^ite,-^^ 3 ^ ipere shelf-list,' entitled Inventaipe des Livres 
du Roy npstre' Skigrieur eskms au chasid fan Louvre; if is sfiU 
extant, as' well as the further inventories; made by Jean Blahchet 
in 1389, : and by: J|eau : !e Begfie in ! 14; r and 1424, . Charles ; V. 
was, very liberal m his patronage* of literature, and many of the 
early monuments of the French language are due to his having 
employed Nicholas Oresmb, Raoul de Presle and other scholars 
t'd make t r anslations from ancient texts. Charles VI . added seine 
hundreds, pf MSS., \q t he, royal library, which, however, : was 
sold to the regfnt r duke of Pedford,. after a yaluation had been 
established hy the Inypptpry of u?A< The regent, transferred it 
to Bngfand* and if was dually dispersed at his death in X 435 - 
Charles' -Vlju. and. touts; ;.Xt little, *o M rsj|ffir ; the, Joss of the 

precious Lpuy rp hbrary ? [but the news, pf the invention of printing 
served as a stimulus tothepreation of another one, of, which the 
first ^hrarian Wps Eaurept Paulnaier. The famous miniaturist, 
Jean Tpuepuet of Tours,*, was named the king's an*} 
although touis 3ft. . neglected, to avail himself of many precious 
oppprtuhities Tfigij op curred in ; ht reign, still the new library 
developed gradually with the help of confiscation. Charles VjlL 
enriched it with many, fine MSS. executed by his order, and 
also with most of the books that had formed the library of the 
kings of Aragon, seized by him at Naples. Louis XII., on 
cpifiiiig to the throne, incorporated the Bibliotheque du R01 
with the fine Orleans library k at Blpis, which he had inherited. 
The Blpis library, thus augmented, and further enriched by 
plunder from the palaces of Pavia, and by the purchase of the 
famous iGruthuyse collection, was described at the time as one of 
the four: marvels of France. Francis I. removed it to Fontaine- 
bleau in 1534, enlarged 1 by the addition- of hib private library. 
He :Wap the first to set the fashion of fine artistic bindings;, which 
Was- Still More Cultivated by He'nty II., and ! which 1 has fievet 
died out iil France. During the librarianship of Amypt (the 
translator of Plutarch) the library was transferred from Fontaine- 
bleau to : Paris j not without the loss of several books; coveted by 
powerful thieves. ; Henry IV. removed it to the College de 
Clerniont, but in 1^04 another change was made, and in 1622 
it was installed; in the Blue de la Harpe., Under the librarianship 
of J f A- de Thou it acquired the library of Catherine de' Medici^ 
and the glorious Bible of Charles* the Bald. In 1617 a decree was 
passed that two copies of every new publication should be 
deported in thp ; library, , tut thi^ .was not rigidly enforced till; 
tonis -XtVv »■> time.. The 'first* catalogue * worthy of the name 
was finished in 1622, and contains a description of some 6000 
vols. p ; Ohiefly MSS : : Many additions were mad e during Louis 
^tij.'s reign,: notably tfiat of the Dupuy collection, but a new 
era dawned for the Bibliotheque du Roi under* the patronage of 
Louis f XIV ‘ 1 The enlightened activity of Colbert, one of the 
greatest Of cpllectprs, so enriched the library that it became 
pfi spape to make, another removal. It Was 
t her e^rem jfififi ins tailed in the Rue Vivien (now Vivienne) mot 
farlfromits present habitat. The departments of engravings 
and medals were now created, and before, long rofce to nearly 
9^^ ^fth • that pf ; b 9 °ks. Mapolles^ prints, jpuc-’ 
^t’a hfpki fud^ ^many^frpm the MazarihXhraryyrere added to 


the eolleptiOfq ^short,, }! $$ dtj." ' RpJ • hhiji- f Its 

future pre-emihpfice .undoubtedly secure}, foment tnade 
a catalogue In 16S4 ^qoraihg doi aMFrahgemeht^^ 
followed ever since (that isy in twehty-three classes-, each one 
designated by a letter. pf the alphabet) / witlP^h alphabetical indepc 
to it. . l ; After'Cblh^t's^dOath LbbVpilj 

labours, and hmplpyed MabUlon) Thpvohpt ah^ pthers^p ? prpow 
fresh accessions frOm all parts of the world. .A new - catalogue 
■Was compiled in 1 688 in 8 VolS;. b^ ihy 6ral ^distihgtiished* Schdl^. 
The Abb6 Lbfi vois, t^o^ ^J^inistb^ ^ c ^^ head ] pf;t^ 
in xfioi, ; ,and opened fit to §11 %^ents77ra prii®pgq which. |ltlroUgh 
soon withdrawn was afterwards restored.' ; Towards; the lend of 
Lp pis XI V; reign it contained by Or • fo ‘ bob ■ vpls r . : Under N the 
^ha^emOhtJpjf^id AbbSEignph'hu^rdu^Udditiphs;wei^ 
in', all departments, an 4 -.thp jibrary ( w^>rS»pyy to. A& ; 
home in; the 1 RUe ! Richelieu . . Among 'the; >more important^ abr 
qUisitibns were bbdb MSS. f f pm -thb private library of the’Uoibert 
family, Bishop Huet's forfeit# coif Oetion, : and & large' niunber 
of Qjfiental^ ^bpoka-inipp^ed ^ by missipnarfes from' the farther 
and by special agents from the; Levant. i< B et ween 1 73:9 and 1 7 53 
a catalogue in 11 vols. was printed 1 / which endbfed 
tratipn ' tb , discover and tp sell its duplicates; Tn Lpifi^ XVr. ; ’;$ 
reign the sale of the Ua Valliprp fibrahy, ^furnished a, yalnahle 
increase both in MSS. land printed, book-Sv. A few years* before 
the 1 Revolution broke put the -latter department contained Over 
300,000 vols. and Opuscule^. The Reyplution w ( as serviceable 
to the library, now called 'the 3 fhupthedtip ^^ipnafe by rinr 
creasing it with; the forfeited colipctions ofith eiSmgf&s, as Well as 
of .the' suppressed religious communities; In the midst of the 
difficulties of placing and cataloguing thUsp mimerpus acquisitions^ 
the name of ff/an Praet appears as ah. ahn^inisttajpr bf. the,lfirst 
order.- Napoleon increased the amount of the government grant 1 ; 
and by the strict enforcement of ; the law concerning new publica- 
tions, Us well as by. special Cdll6ctf6ns ; 

the Bibliothpque. j^ade pphsidem p^bgre^s during fiis rpigp 
towards realizing, his idea that.it- should b^>univers,ai in character. 
At the beginning of last century the recorded ^numbers were 
250,060 printed vol$: , 83,000 MSS., and 1 -506,000 erlgravmg§; 
After Napoleop's downfall , the ..MSS! Wfiich .he 'had transferred 
from Berjin/ Hanpyer, Tk>re;nce, Venice, ^ Rome;, the Hague .and 
other places had tb' be returned to their proper 'owners.; The 
Maptafthy sale in x 8 i|/ !i brought a rich - store of MSS. arid 
; to the preseiit', under the 

enlightened administration of MM- Taschereau and Delisle and 
Marcel, the accessions have been very -extensive. ; 

According to the statistics fpr 1908 the riches of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale tnay be enumerated as follows: (ij Depkrtenient fies 
J; Imprimis: more than 3,000,690 vols.; j^aps and plans, 500,066 
in 28,000 Vols.- (2) D6partement des Mufipsprit^f i ! iq,6og MSS. 
thus divided : Greek 4960/ Latin 24 ^44, French 44,913, Oriental and 
miscellaneous 38,5,83.' (j)‘ D6partettl6nt : des' Estampes : 1, 006,660 

pieces. ^ (4) D6partement des Medailles : 207,696 pieces. ' 

Admittance- to the f< . salle de trayail, ^ IS obtained through a card 
procured: from the secretarial office; the “ salle' publiqtie ” contains 
344 places for readers, who are able to consult more than 50,000 vols. 

; of books of reference. \ Great improvements have lately been intro- 
| duced into’ the seryice. A “ salle de lecture publi ; qu i e' ,,r ii free. to all 
- readpts and is much used. ; New buildings are in process of cpn- 
' struction. The slip catalogue boUnd in yolumevS dates from * 1882 and 
giyes a list of all accessions sinpe that date ; it is divided ifito two 
parts, bite for the names of authors and tfie. other for subjects. Th^re 
is ; not yet , as at the British Museum, ah alphabetical catalogue' ;,6f all' 

: the printed works and kept up by periodical ? supplements. Wit rince' 
1 1 897 k patal'ogue gSfiiral des iivrbs ijrtftHmes h as v been ;begunP ' 4 Iitl 
1909 the 38th vbl: ! containing letter^ A tb Dhlp had appeared. 

| Sdme Wolumes fire published ; ea6h year v but the eariiep volumes 
* contain a selection of tfie boolf^ ; thiy iricohyenfebpe ' has npW beep 
! remedied. Among the, other catalogues published by the Frinped 
: Book Department, the following may ;t>6 myntibfied^ "y -R^pertdir^ 

> dlfihqbetigiie fos liyres mis & Id ddsposipidy deti dans ,la 'Mtle de 

; ttcivail'f'i 896, 8yo ) ^Liste des p^iod)t 0 es jra^ca^s et etr angers mis & la 
disposition des lecteurs (1967, 4tb, ; autpgr.J, Eispe des . : p<zriodiques 
; Strangers (new ed., 1896, 8vo) and Supplement (1902 , 8vb), BWetik 
des recentes . publications frangajsei . (frpm ? 1 882 , , ; 8yo ; ),. , Qptodogw fas 
dissertations et ecrits dcademiques prmenant, des fcfanges fa e £ lep 
universitSs &tjmghr£s ^(froih? 8Vp)’. 1fh6 othhV extensive cata- 
| logues apart f fom those of the 'iBth century -are : . Citato g fa de 
j Vimtoixe do Emfaei -(i:88fi-i8;89i 1 4 to, im* vols;) y,>.TahI@ des duteurs. 
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par P. Marchal ( 1 895 , 4to) , with the following autographed suppler 
ments : Histoire locale (1880) ; Histoire gbmalogique et biographies 
(1884) ; M&urs et coutumeSf drcMdlogie ( 1885); Histoire maritime et 
inilitaire (1 894). ; Histoire constitutionnelle (1 895) ; Sciences' medicates 
(1857-1889, 3 vols., 4to) ; Histoire de la Grande-Bretagne (1875^ 
1878, autogr.); Histoire de V Espagne et du Portugal (1.883, .autogr.) ; 
Histoire de V A sie (1 894) ; Histoire de VA frique ( 1895 , autogr. ) ; 
Histoire de VAmSrique , par G. Barringer (1903-1968, autogr,) ; 
Factums et autres documents judicidires atiterieurs a 17961, par Corda 
et A. Trudon des Ormes (1890-1907, 8 vols., 8vo )\ Catalogue 

f eniral des incunables des bibliothbques publiques de France, par M, 
^ellechet et L. Polain, t. i.-iii. (1897-1909, 8vo) ; Limes d'heures 
imprimis au XV e siecle conserves dans les bibliothbques publiques de 
Paris, par P. Lacombe (1907, 8vo), &c. In the Geographical 
section there is. L. Valine’s Catalogue des cartes et plans relatifs & 
Paris et aux environs, de Paris (1908, 8 vo), The following 'should be 
mentioned : Bibliographic generate des travaux historiques et archbo- 
logiques publics par les societbs savantes de la France , par R. de 
Lasteyrie avec la collaboration d’E. Lef&vre-Pontalis, S. Bougenot, 
A. Vidier, t. i.-vh (1885-1908, 4to). The scientific division of this 
work (in two parts) is by Deniker. The printed catalogues and the 
autographed and manuscript lists of the Departement des Manu- 
scrits are very numerous, and greatly facilitate research. For the 
French there are: H. Omont, Catalogue general des manuscrits 
frangais (1895-1897, 9 vols. 8vo) ; H. Omont, Nouvelles acquisitions 
(continuation of the same catalogue, 1899-1900, 3 vols. 8vo); H. 
Omont, Anciens Inventaires de la Bibliotheque Nationale (1908-1909, 
2 vols. 8vo); E. Coyecque, Inventaire de la Collection Anisson sur 
Vhistoire de V imprimerie et de la librairie (1900, 2 vols. 8vo). Without 
repeating the catalogues mentioned in the tenth edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica , it is yet necessary to mention the follow- 
ing : Catalogue de la collection Baluze; Inventaire des sceaux de 
la collection Clairambault; Catalogue de la collection des cinq-cents 
et des melanges Colbert ; Catalogue des collections Duchesne et de 
Brbquigny ; those of the Dupuy, Joly de Fleury, and Moreau collec- 
tions, and that of provincial history, &c. For the Greek collection 
the most important catalogues have been made by H. Omont, the 
present Keeper of the Manuscripts, and these are: inventaire som - 
moire des MSS. grecs (1886-1898, 4 vols. 8vo); Catalogus codicum 
hagiographicorum graecorum (1896, 8vo )\ Facsimiles des plus 
anciens MSS. grecs en onciale et en minuscule du IX e au XI V e siecle 
(1891, fob); as well as Description des peintures et autres ornements 
contenus dans les MSS!, latins, par H. Bordier (1883, 440). The lists 
of the Latin MSS. are: Inventaire des manuscrits latins et nouvelles 
acquisitions jusqu'en 1874 (1863-1874, 7 pts. 8vo) and Manuscrits 
latins et frangais ajoutbs aux fonds des nouvelles acquisitions 1875-1881 
(1891, 2 vols. 8vo), by M. Delisle; M. Omont published Nouvelles 
Acquisitions, du departement des manuscrits (1892-190 7, 8 pts. 8vo), 
and B. Haureau, Notices et extraits de quelques manuscrits latins 
(1890-1893, 6 vols. 8vo). The principal modern catalogues of the 
oriental collection are: B. de Slane, Catalogue des MSS. arabes , avec 
supplement (1883-1895:, 4to); E. Blochet, Catalogue des MSS. 
arabes , persons , et turcs de la collection Schefer (1900) ; E. Blochet, 
Inventaire des MSS. atabes de la collection Decourtemanche (1906) ; F. 
Macler, Catalogue des MSS. armeniens et georgiens (1908). For other 
oriental languages the following catalogues have been compiled: 
MSS. birmans et cambodgiens (1879); MSS. chinois, coreens et 
japonais (1900-1907); MSS. copies (1906); MSS. ethiopiens (1859- 
1 877); MSS. hebreux et samaritains (1867-1903); MSS. indo- 
chinois (in the press) ; MSS. malayo-polynesiens (in the press) ; MSS. 
mazdeens (1900); MSS. mexicains (1899) ; MSS. persons , t. i. 
(1905); MSS. sanscrits et pdlis (1899, 1907-1908); MSS. siamois 
(1887); MSS. syriaques et sabeens (1874-1896); MSS. thibetains (in 
the press), &c.. The catalogues of manuscripts in modern languages 
are nearly all completed. The Departements des Medailles et des 
Estampes possess excellent catalogues, and the following should be 
mentioned: E. Babelon, Catalogue des monnaies grecques (1890- 
1893); E. Babelon, Inventaire sommaire de la collection Waddington 
(1898); Medailles fausses recueillies , par Hoffmann (1902) ; Muret et 
Chabouillet, Catalogue des monnaies gauloises (1889-1892); Prou, 
Catalogue des monnaies frangaises (1892-1896); H. de la Tour, 
Catalogue de la collection Rouyer , i re par tie (1899); Catalogues des 
monnaies et medailles d } Alsace (1902) ; Cat. des monnaies de 
VA,merique du Nord (1861); Cat. des monnaies musulmanes { 1887- 
1891); Cat. des plombs (1900) ; Cat. des bronzes antiques (1889); 
Cat. des combes antiques et modernes (1897-1899); Cat. des vases 
peints (1902-1904, 2 vols.) ; In the Departement des Estampes the 
following should be mentioned: F. Courboin, Catalogue soryimaire 
des gravures et lithographies de la Reserve (1900-1901); Duple$sis, 
Cat. des portraits frangais et etrangers (1896-1907, 6 vols.) ; H. 
Bouchot, Les Portraits au crayon des XV l e et XV II e sibcles (1884); 
Cat. des dessins relatifs & Vhistoire du thedire (1896) ; F. Courboin, 
Inventaire des dessins, photographies et gravures relatives d Vhistoire 
generate de V art (1895, 2 vols.), &c. 

The Bibliotheque de FArsenaT was founded by the marquis 
de Paulmy (Antoine-Rene d’Argenson) in the 1 8th century; it 
received in i 786 8o,opo vols. from the due de La Valliere. : Before 
its confiscation as national property it had belonged to the 


cornte d -Artois; who had bought it from the marquis de Paulmy 
in, his lifetime. It contains at the present time about 600,000 
vols., 10,000 manuscripts, 120,000 prints and the Bastille 
collection (2500 portfolios) of which the inventory is complete; 
it is the richest library for the literary history of France and has 
more than 30,000 theatrical pieces. ^ • 1 ; ; • 

V Inventaire des manuscrits was .made by H. Martin (1885-1899, 
t. i.-viii.),; the other catalogues and lists are : Extrait , du catalogue 
des journdux conserves ct la Bibliotheque de V Arsenal (“ Bulletin des 
biblioth: et des archives” t. i.) ; Archives' de la Bastille, par F.Furick- 
Brentdno (1892-1894, 3 vols. 8vo) ; Notice Sur les dbpdts littbraires 
par J. B. Labiche (1880; 8vo); Catalogue des estampes, dessins el 
cartes composant le cabinet des estampes de la bibliotheque de V Arsenal , 
par G. Schefer (1894-1905, 8 pts. 8vo). ; 

The B ibliotheque Mazarine owes its origin to the great cardinal, 
who confided the direction to Gabriel Naude; it was open to the 
public in 1642, and was transferred to Rue de' Richelieu in 
1648. Dispersed during the Fronde in the lifetime of Mazarin, 
it was reconstituted after the death of the cardinal in 1661, 
when it contained 40,000 vols. which were left to the College des 
Quat re-Nat ions, which in 1 69 1 made it again public. It now has 

250.000 vols. ; with excellent manuscript catalogues. 

The catalogues of incunabula and manuscripts are printed : P. 
Marais et A. Dufresne de Saint-L6on, Catalogue des incunables de la 
bibliotheque Mazarine (1893, 8vo); Supplement * additions et corvee- 
tionsf 1898, 4 vols. 8vo) ; Catalogue des MSS., par A. Molinier (1885- 
1892, 4 vols. 8vo) ; Inventaire sommaire des. MSS . , grecs, par H. 
Omont. 

The first library of the Genovefains h^d nearly disappeared 
owing to bad administration When Cardinal Francois de la 
Rochefoucauld, who had charge of the reformation of that re- 
ligious order, constituted in 1642 a hew library with his own 
books. The Bibliotheque Ste-Genevieve in 1716 possessed 

45.000 vols.; important gifts were made by Letellier in 1791, 
and the due d’Orleans increased it still more. It became 
national property in 1791, and was called the Bibliotheque du 
Pantheon and added to the Lycee Henri IV. under the empire. 
In 1908 the library contained 350,000 printed vols., 1225 incuna- 
bula, 3510 manuscripts, 10,000 prints (including 7357 portraits 
and 3000 maps and plans). 

The printed catalogues at present comprise : Poiree et Lamoureux, 
Catalogue abrege de la bibliotheque Ste-Genevibve (1891, 8vo); 3 
supplements (1890-1896, 1897-1899, 1900-U902); Catalogue des 
incunables de la bibliotheque Ste-Genevibve, redige par Daunou , public 
par M. Pellechet (1892, 8vo) ; Catalogue general des MSS., par Ch; 
Kohler (1894-1896, 2 vols. 8vo).; Inventaire sommaire des MSS. 
grecs , par H. Omont; Notices sur quelques MSS. normands, par E. 
Deyille (1904-1906, 10 pts. 8 vo), &c. . 

The Bibliotheque des Archives nationales, founded in 1808 
by Daunou, contains 30,000 vols. on sciences auxiliary to 
history. It is only accessible to the officials; ; 

It? would be impossible to describe all the official, municipal and 
academic libraries of, Paris more or less open to the public, which 
are about 200 in number, and in the following survey we deal only 
with those having io,ooo»vols. and over. 

The Bibliotheque du Ministere des affaires 6trangeres was founded 
by the marquis de Torcy, minister for foreign affairs under Louis 
XIV.; it contains 80,000 vols. and is for official use only. The 
Bibliotheque du Ministere de. F Agriculture dates from 1882 and has 
only 4000 vols. At the Ministry for the Colonies the library (of 

10.000 vols.) dates from 1 897 ; the catalogue was published in 1905; 
the library of the Colonial office is attached to this ministry ; sup- 
pressed in 1896,4! was re-established in 1899, and now* contains 6000 
vols. , 7400 periodicals and 5000 photographs ; it is ©pep to the 
public. There are 30,000 vols. in the Bibliotheque du Ministere du 
commerce et de l’industrie ; the Bibliotheque du Ministere des 
finances was burnt at the Commune, but has been reconstituted and 
now contains . 35, 000 vols.,; connected with it are the libraries of the 
following- offices : Contributions directes, Contributions indirectes, 
Enregistrement et inspection des ’ finances ; the contents of these 
four libraries make a total of 13,500 vols. The Bibliotheque du 

: Ministiere de la Guerre was formed by Louvois and possesses 130,060 
vols. and 800 MSS., and an income of 20,006: francs ; the catalogues 
are Bibliotheque , du depot de la guerre: Catalogue (1883-1890); 
Supplements (1893-1896) ; Catalogue des MSS., par J. Lemoine 

; (1910) . The following libraries are connected with this department : 
Comltie de sante (10,000 vols.), Ecole superieure de guerre (70,000 
vols.), Comit6 technique de: rartillerie (24,060 vols.)r The Biblio- 
theque du Ministere de rinterieur was founded in 1793 and has 

80.000 vols. The Bibliotheque du Ministere de la. Justice possesses 

10.000 vols. , and L’ Imprimerie Nationale which is connected with it 
has a further 19,000 vols. There are also the following law libraries: 
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Cour d’appel (12,000 vols.) y Ordre des avocats, dating from 1871 
(56,000 vols. , with a catalogue printed in 1886^1882') ; the Biblio- 
th&que des avocats de la cour de Cassation (20,000 vols.) ; that of the 
Cour de Cassation (40,000 vols; ). The Biblioth&que du Minist&re de 
la Marine is of old formation (catalogue 1838-1843) ; it contains 

100,000 vols. and 356 MSS. ; the catalogue of manuscripts was 
compiled in 1907. The Biblioth&que du service hydrographique de 
la Marine has 65,000 vols. and 250 MSS. The Ministere des Travaux 
publics possesses 12,000 vols., and the Sous-Secretariat des postes 
et tdldgraphes a further 30,000 vols. The Bibliotheque de la Chambre 
des deputes (1796) possesses 250,000 printed books and 1546 MSS.. 
{Catalogue des ntanuscrits, by E. Coyecque et H . Debray, 1907 
Catalogue des livres de jurisprudence, d’economie politique, de finances , 
et d\ administration , 1883). The Bibliotheque du .Senat (1818). 
contains 150,000 vols. and 1343 MSS. The Bibliotheque du Conseii 
d’Etat has 30,000 vols. All these libraries are only accessible to 
officials except by special permission. 

The Bibliotheque Historique de la ville de Paris was destroyed in 
1871, but Jules Cousin reconstituted it in 1872 ; it possesses 400,000 
vols., 3500 MSS. and 14,000 prints ; the principal printed catalogues 
are Catalogue des imprimes de la Reserveby M. Poete (19.16),' Catalogue 
des manuscrits , by F. Bournon (1893); a Bulletin has been issued 
periodically since 1906. The Bibliotheque administrative de la 
prefecture de la Seine is divided into two sections: French (40,000 
vols.) and foreign (22,000 vols.); it is only _ accessible to officials and 
to persons having a card of introduction; the catalogues are printed. 1 

The other libraries connected with the city of! Paris! are that of the 
Conseii municipal (20,000 vols,), the Bibljotheques Munici pales 
Populaires, 82 in number with a total of 590,900 books those of the 
22 Hospitals (92,887 vols.), the Prefecture de police (10,006 vols.), 
the Bibliotheque Forney (10,000 vols. 1 and 80,000 prints), the five 
Ecoles municipales sup6rieures (19,70b vols;) , the six professional 
schools (14,200 vols.). ' ; , 

The libraries of the university and the institutions dealing with 
higher education in Paris are well organized and their catalogues 
generally printed. ^ - 

The Bibliotheque de l’Universitd, although at present grouped as, 
a system in four sections in different places,; historically considered; 
is the library of the Sorbonne. This, was founded in 1 762 by Montem- 
puis and only included the faculties of Arts and Theology. It 
changed its name several times; in i8oo it was the Bibliotheque 
du Prytan^e, in 1808 Bibliotheque des Quatre Lyc 4 es and in 1812! 
Bibliotheque de l’Universite de France. The sections into, which the 
Bibliotheque de l’ University is now divided are: (1) Faculty de 
Sciences et des Lettres > la Sorbonne, (2) Faculty de M&iecine,! (3) 
Faculte de droit, (4) Ecole supdrieure de pharmacie. Before the 
separation of Church and State there was a fifth section, that of 
Protestant theology. After the Bibliotheque nationale it is the 
richest in special collections, and above alias. regards classical philo- 
logy, . archaeology, French and foreign literature and literary 
criticism, just as the library of the Faculte dds Sciences et des 
Lettres is notable for philosophy, mathematics and chemico-physical 
sciences. The great development which has taken place during the 
last thirty years, lespecially under the administration of M. J. de 
Chantepie du Dezert, its installation since 1897 in the buildings of 
the .New^ Sorbonne, have made it a library of the very first rank. 
The reading-room only seats about 300 persons. The average attend-' 
ance per day is 1200, the number of .books consulted varies from 
1 500 to 3600 vols. a day, and the loans amount to 14,000 vols.. per 
year. The store-rooms, although they contain more than 1200 
metres 'of shelves and comprise two buildings of five storeys- each, are 
insufficient for the annual accessions; which reach nearly 10,000 vols. 
by purchase and presentation. Amongst the latter the most im- 
portant are the bequests of Leclerc, Peccot, Layisse, Perenbourg and 
Beljame; the last-named bequeathed more than 3000 vols., including 
an important Shakespearean library. The first section contains mote 
than 550,000 vols., 2800 periodicals which include over 70,000 vols.,! 
320 incunabula, 2106 MSS., more than 2000 maps and plans and 
some prints. The alphabetical catalogues are kept* up day by day 
on slips. The classified catalogues were in 1910 almost ready for 
printing, and some had already been published; Periodiques (1905); 
Cartulaires (1907); Melanges jubilaires et publications commemora- 
tives (1908) ; Inventaires des MSS. , by E. Chatelain (1892); Incun- 
able s, by E, Chatelain (1902); and Supplement^ Reserve de la biblio- 
th'eque 1401-1540, by Ch. Beaulieux. (1909). *, Nouvelles acquisitions 
(1905-1908) ; Catalogue des livres de G., Duplessis dpnnes d V Uni- 
versity de Paris (1907), Catalogue collectif des bibliotfieques universi- 
taires by Fecamp (1898-1901). , For French, theses, of which the 
library possesses a rich collection, the catald^ues are as ; follows: 
Mourier et Deltour, Catalogue des theses de lettres { 1809, &c.) ; A. 
Maire, Repertoire des theses de leitres (1869-1900) ; A. Maire, Cata- 
logue des theses de sciences ( 1 809-1890) with Supplement to 1900 by 
Estanave; Catalogue des theses publie par le Ministere de V Instruction 
publique (1882, &c.). 

At the Sorbonne are also to be found the libraries of A. Dumont and 
V. Cousin (15,006 vols.), and those of the . laboratories, of which the 
richest is the geological (30,000 specimens and books). The’ section 
relating to medicine, housed since 1891 in the new buildings of the 
Faculty de MMecine, includes i 89, 600 yols. and 88 MSS. (catalogue 
1916). The Bibliotheque de la faculte de droit dates from 1772 


and contains 80,600 yols.,: 239 MSS. ;j The fourth section l'E^le 
s,up6rieure de pharmacie,,; greatly developed since 1882, now contains 

50.000 vols. ' ’ .V" '■ . ‘ ' \ y " • _ ‘‘ ‘ 

The other libraries connected with higher education include that 
of the Ecole des Beaux- Arts (40,000 vols . , 1 00,606 reproductions, 

1 4.000 drawings). . The library of ; the Ecole . norm^le superietjre 
(1794), established in the Rue d’Ulm in .1846, has. received legacies 
from Verdet (1867),' Caboche ( 1 887 ) , Lerambert- Whitcomb . (1890), 
and a portion' of CuVier’s library ; the system of classification in use 1 is 
practically the ^ame as that of the Sorbonne, being devised ; by 
Philippe Lebas (librarian , of the Sorbonne) .about . 1845 ; there , are 
290*900. vplsi ; . The library of the Museum d’histoire natureUe dates 
from the i‘8th century, and contains 220,060 vols., 2060, MSS V 8660 
original drawings oh vellum beginning in 1 631 . The Biblidf heque 
de l Office let Mnsee 'de* l’lnstruction publique (formerly Mufe 4 e 
pedagogjque) , founded; only in 1880, has 75,000 vols. In 1760 was 
founded the BibJ.iotheque de ijnstitut dp France, which is very rich ; 

; its acquisitions' come phfticuiarly irpm gifts and exchanges" (460,660 
: vols. , numerous arid sfcarde ; Valuable MSS. , especially modern ones) . 

The following may be briefly mentioned : Conservatoire national 
1 dei musique (4775), which receives, everything published , in France 
relating to music (200,000 vqls,.) ; ; the .Bibliotheque du thdfftre de 
l’Opera (25,000 yols., 5960 songV, 20,000 romances, and a dramatic 
library of' 12,000 yols. and 20,600 prints) ; the Th&ttre ftahgais 
(40,000 yols,) ; the Acadiemie de rhedeCine ’( 1 5,000 vols. , i6,oob.yois. 
01 periodicals, 5000 ! portraits); FObservatoire (18,460 vols!); the 
Bureau des Longitudes (15,096 Vols. and 850 MSS.). The Scholastic 
; libraries a^e : L’Ecdle centt'ale des arts et manufactures! (16,000 volsV ; 

; 1’ Ecole coloniale (ii,op6 vols.) ; I’ Ecole d’ application du service ae 
sant 4 milifaire (23,000 vols,); 1’Ecole d’application dii gdnie mari- 
time (14,000 vols.) ; l’Ecdle fibre . des sciences pplitiques (25,660 
vols,, 250. periodicals). ; t l’Ecole normale d’instituteurs de la Seine 
(10,000 vols.); l’Ecole normale istaelite (30,000 vols., 250 MSS,);: 
l’Ecole nationale des pohtpet-chaus6es (9000 vols., 5000 MSS., 5606 
photographs) ; Bibliotheque de 1 ’Ihstitut catholique (160,000 vols.) ; 
1’ Institute, national agronomique (25,000 vols.); Faculte libr6 de 
theologie protestante (3^,000 yols.) ; Gonsetvatoire des arts et 
: metiers (46,000 yols., 2560 ffiaps and plans) ; Bibliotheque polonaise, 
administered by the Acad^mie des Sciences de Cracovie (80,006 Vols., 
36,660 prints); S6minaire des Missions etrang fetes (25,000 yols,); 
1 ’ Association Valentin, Hauy, established 1885 (2600 vols. printed in 
■ relief) which lends out , 40,000 books . per annum ; 1 ’Association 
g^nerale des Ftudlants (22,060 Vols.), which lends and allows tefer- 
; ence on ^he premises to books by students ; Bibliotheque de la 
Chambre de Commefee (46,000 vols.), the catalogues of which were 
printed, in 1879,' 1889 and I902 ; the Societd natiphaie d’^gricultiire 
: (20,000 vols.); ^I'Soqidtd' d’anjihtopolpgie (23,066 yols.); the 
1 Socidtd asi^tique (1 2,000 vols. , 200 M$S.) ; the Socicte chimique de 
France ( 1 0,000 vols.), Jthe catalogue of which was published in 1967;. 
the Socidte de chirurgie, dating from 1843 (26,000 vols.) ; the Societp 
entomologique . (30,600 , vols. ) ; the Societe de geographie fourided 
1 1821 (60,000 vols., 6000 maps, 22,000 photographs, 2266 portraits, 
i 80 MSS. pf which t the’ catalogue was printed in 1901) the -SocidtC 
! geologiquede France ..(15,609 yqta.; 36,^06 ppetimehs, Too t^rfbdidahi); 
i the Societdde l nistoire du protCstantisme francais, founded in 1882 
(50,000 vols.,. 1606 MSS, ; income 25,060 firs.) ; the S»6cietd d’encourage- 
ment pour l’industrie nationale (50,000 vols.,, income 8696 Its, )•; the 
Societd des, Ingdnieurs pivils (47,600 yols. ; ^ catalogue made ih 1894) ; 
the Socidtd de legislation comparee (1,5,006 yols., 4500 pamphlets) ; 
and lastly the Bibliotheque de la Societd de Statistique.de 'Paris, 
founded in i860 (60,000 yols., ..with a printed catalogue). 

Before the Revolution there 'were in Paris alone 1 100 libraries 1 
containing altogether 2, 000,000 vols. After the suppression of 
the religious orders the libraries were confiscated, and iii 1791; 
more than 800,000 vols. were seized in 162 religious houses and 
: transferred to eight literary foundations in accordance with ^ 
decree of November 14, 1789. ; In the provinces 6,000,000 V6ls. 

; were seized and transferred to local depositories. The organiza- 
; tion of the central libraries under the decree of 3 Brumaire An 
IV. (October 25, 1795) came to nothing, but the consular edict 
of January 28, 1803 gave definitive organization to the books in 
the local depositories. From that time the library system was 
: reconstituted, alike, in Paris and thq provinces. iJjiforturiately 
many precious books and MSS. were burnt, since by the decree 
of 4 Brumaire An II. (October 25, 1793) the Committee 6f In- 
struction ordered) on the proposition of its presideht the deputy 
Romme, the destruction or modification of books and 66 j ec t s 
of art, under the pretext .that they, recalled the outward signs of 
feudalism. 

"The books in the provincial libraries, not including thos6 in 
private hands or belonging to societies, number over 9,200,000 
vols., 15,540 incunabula and 93 ,986 MSS. * The number -in the 
colonies and protected states outside France is uncertain, but 
it extends to more thafi’ 200,600 Vols.; to this Mmber must be 
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£dde(l ; thfe' 2,428^^4 ydl^i c^iltain^d in the university libraries. 
There are over 306 departmental libraries^ and 1 as many 
Libraries Morig to learned societies. The increase 'i^. : the 
of the provincial libraries is slower than that of the Parisian 

Depart * collections. With the exception of 26 : libraries con- 
men ^ ; nected specially with the state, the others are municipal 
and ato administered under state control bymunicipaljibfarians. 
The original foundation of most of the libraries dates but a short 
time, before the . Revolution, but there are a few exceptions. 
TptUs the B ibliotheque d’ Angers owes its first collection to Alain 
de la Rue about 1376; it how contains 72,485 yols.,' 134 incuna- 
bula and ; 2039 MSS. That of Bourges dates from 1466 (36,856 
vols., 325 incunabula, 741 MSS.). ; The library of Carpentras was 
established by Michel Anglici petweeh 14$ 2 and 1474 (50,060 
yols.,, 21 54 MSS.) . Mathieu de la Porte .is said to be the founder 
of the library at Clermont-Ferrand at the end of the 15th century ; 
it. contained rather more than 49,006 vols. at the time of its 


Amongst the libraries which date from the 16th century must be. 
mentioned that, at; Lyons, fouridedby Francois I. in 1527 ; it possesses 
1 13,168 Yols.j 870 incunabula and 5243 MSS, That of the Palais des 
Arts has ,82,079 vols., 64 incunabula and 311 MSS. 

. In the ^th century were \ established the following libraries:, 
Abbeville, by Charles Sanson in 1685 (46,929 vols., 42 incunabula, 
34g ]M$S.).; Besancon by Abbe Boisot In 1696 (93,580 vbls.,’ i 000 
incunabula, ,2247 MSS.). In 1604 (:he f Consistoire rbfOrme de la 
RpcheUe established a library which possesses to-day 58,900 vols., 
14 .incunabula, 1715 MSS. St . Etierine, founded by Cardinal de 
Yuteroi, has 50,000 vpts., 8 incunabula, 343 MSS. 

The principal libraries founded during the 1 8th century are the 
following : Aix-en- Provence, established by Tourrton and Mbjane in 
1705 (100,000 vpls., 300 incunabula, 1351 MSS.); Bordeaux, 1738 
(209,000, vols,, 3491 MSS.) ; ChamMry, . 1736. (64,200 vols.; 47 in-' 
cunabul.a, 155 MSS.); Dijon, 1701, founded' by P. Fevret (125,000 
YQlsifj 9 f 1 incunabula, ,j 669 MSS.); Grenoble, 1^72 (260,772 yols., 
635 incunabula, 2485 MSS.); Marseilles,. 17^9 (111,672 vols., 143 
incunabula, 1691 MSS,); Nanqy, founded in 1756 by Stanislas 
(126,149 vols., 205 incunabula, 1695 MSS.) ; Nantes, 1753 (103,328 
vqls., 140 incunabula, 2750 MSS.) ; Nice, founded in 1786 by Abbe 
Massa ( 55 , 000 vols., 300 incunabula, 150 MSS.)’; Ninies, founded by 
J, y. dc Seguier in : 1778 (80,000 yols,, 61 incunabula, 675 MSS.); 
Niort, by Jean, de pieu and Ri Bidn in (49‘;4i3 vols., 67 incuna- 
bula, 189 MSS.); Perpignan, by 1 :MareChal' de Mailly in 1759 (27,260 



Nearly 611 the ether municipal libraries date from the Revolution, 
or rather from the peripdofthe redistribution of the books in 4803. 
The following municipal libraries, possess more than jod,ooo vols. : 
Avignon 1(135,006 vols., 698 mcurikbulaj 4152 MSS.), of which the first 
collection was the legacy of CalVet iri 1810; Caen (122,060 vols., 169 
incunabula, ; 665 MSSp ; Montpellier (136,300 viols., 46 incunabula, 
25P MSS.) ; i( Rouen (’140,600 vols., 400 incunabula, 4000 MSS.); 
T ours '(t i 3,060 vols ., 451 incunabula, 1 999 MSS.)'; Versailles (1 61 , 000 
vols- , 436 incunabula, 1 2 1 3 MSS, ) . ' V 

The following towns have libraries with more than 50,000 volumes : 
Amiens, Auxerre, Beaune, Brest/ Ddual;' le HiVre, Lille, le Mans, 
Orleans, Pau, Poitiers, Touloii and Verdun. : ; ^ ) 

The catalogues of the, greater part qf<thf municipal libraries arc, 
printed. Especially valuable is the Catalogues des MSS. des biblio r 
tfikques de Paris et des DSpartemehts, which began to appear in 1885 ; ! 
the MSS. of Paris fill 18 octavo volumes, and those of the provinces 
50 . 1 ' ■ - ' '•■■■ - 

. The libraries of the provincial universities, thanks to their ; re- 
organization in 1882 and to the care exhibited by the general in- 
spectors, are greatly augmented' Aix has 74,658 vols.; Alger 160,489; 
Besangori 24,275; Bordeaux 216,278; ' Caen 127,542 ; Clermont 
173,000 ; * Dijon ri 7,524 ; Grenoble 127,400 ; Lille 215427; Lyons 
425,624; Marseilles; 53,763; .Montpellier 210,938; Nancy 139,036; 
Poitiers 180,000; Rennes 166,427; Tpulouse 232,000, 

Since 1882 the educational libraries haye largely developed; in 
1877 they vrere 1 7,764 in number ; in 1907 they were 1 44^021, con- 
taining 7,757i9i 7 Vols. The purely scholastic libraries have de- 
creased ; in 1902 there were 2674; libraries with 1 ,034,132 vols., 
whilst after the reorganisation (Circulaire, of March 14,1904) there 
were only 1131 with 573,279 vols. The Societe Frankliri pour la 
propagation' des bibliotheques poptilaitfes Ct riiilitaires ' distributed 
amohg the libraries ■ Which it controls 55* 185 vols., between the years 
1900 and 1909. 

ApTHORiTiES.— Jnformatipn has ;bee,n given for this account by 
M. Albert Maire, librarian at the Sorbonne. See also the following 
works : — Bibliotheque Nationale: I. ’ B&timeUis^cdWciions , organisation , ; 
depatVement des estampes, Mpartement des medailles et antiques ,• par 
Henri Marcel, Henri Bouchot et Ernest Babelom ill.' Le Depart- 
ment des inpprimes et la section de geographic Le Qepartement des 


mpnuscriis, -par Paul MarchaL et Camille : Couderc (Paris, 1907, 2 
vols.) ; Felix Chambon, Notes, sur la ■ bibliotheque de V Universite de 
Paris de 1763 ; d 1905 (Ganat, 1905) ; , Fosseyeux, La Bibliotheque 
des hdpitaux de Paris (Revile des bibliotheques, t. 18, 1908) ; Alfred 
Franklin, Guide des savants > des litterateurs et des artistes dans les 
bibliotheques de Paris (Paris, 1908)5 Instruction du 7 .Mars 1899, sur 
I organisation des bibliotheques .militates (Paris, 1899); Henri 
Jadar t, Les Anciennes. bibliotheques de Reims, leur sort en 1790-^1791 
et la formation de la bibliotheque. puhlique (Reims, 1891) ; Henry 
Marcel, Rapport adressi du Ministre de V Instruction Publique, sur 
V ensemble des services de la bibliotheque nationals en 1905 (Journal 
Officiel, 1906) ; Henry Martin, Histoire de la bibliotheque de V Arsenal 
(Paris, 1899) ; E. Mqrel, Le Debeloppement des bibliotheques publiques 
(Paris, 1909); Theod. Mortreuih La Bibliotheque^ nationale, son 
origine et ses accroissements; notice historique (Paris, 1878) ; Abb6 

L. V. Pecheur, Histoire des bibliotheques publiques du departement de 
V Aisne existant d Soissons , Laon et Saint-Quentin (Soissons,. 1884); 

M. Poete, E. Beaurepaire and E. Clouzot, Une visite d la bibliotheque 
de la ville de Paris (Paris, 1907) ; E. de Saints Albin, • Les B%blio- 
theques municipales deia ville de Paris (Paris, 1896) ; B. Subercaze, 
Les Bibliotheques populates, scolaires el pedagogiques (Paris, 1892). 

Germany '{with Austria-Hungary and Switzerland). . 

Germany is emphatically the home of large libraries; her 
former want qf political unity, and consequent multiplicity of 
capitals have had the effect of giving her< many large Q erm any. 
state libraries, and the number of her universities has 
tended to multiply considerable collections; 1617 libraries were 
registered by P. Schwenke in 189.1. . As to thb conditions, hours 
of opening, &e., of 200 of the most important of them, there is. 
a yearly statement in the Jahrbuch der deutschen Bibliotheken y 
published by the Vereiii deutscher Bibliothekare. 

The public libraries of the German empire are of four distinct 
types: state libraries, university libraries, town libraries, and 
popular libraries. The administration and financial affairs of 
the state and university libraries are under state control. The 
earlier distinction between these two classes has become less and 
less marked. Thus the university libraries are no longer, re- 
stricted to professors* and students j but they are widely used by 
scientific workers, and books are borrowed extensively, especially 
in Prussia. In Prussia, as, ,a link between the state and the 
libraries,, there has been since 1907 a special office which deals 
with library matters at the Ministry of Public Instruction. 
Generally the state does not,' concern itself with the town 
libraries and the popular libraries, but there is much in common 
between these two classes. Sometimes popular libraries ar.e under, 
the supervision of a scientifically administered town library as in 
Berlin, jDantzig, &c.; elsewhere, as at Magdeburg, we see an 
ancient foundation take up the obligations of a public library. 
Only in Prussia and Bavaria are regulations in force as to the 
professional education of librarians. Since 1904 the librarians of 
the Prussian state libraries have been obliged to complete their 
university courses and take up their doctorate, after which they 
have to, work two years in a library as volunteers and then under- 
go a technical examination. The secretarial officials since 1909 
haVe to reach a certain educational standard and must pass an 
examination. This regulation has been in force as regards 
librarians in Bavaria from 1905. , 

Berlin is well supplied with, libraries, 268 being registered by P. 
Schwenke and A. Hottzschansky in 1906, with about 5,000,000 
printed vols. , The largest of them is the Royal Library, • R . 1Jn 
which was founded by the “ Great Elector M FTederick 
William, and opened as a public library in a wing of the electoral 
palace in 1661. From 1699 the library became entitled to a copy of 
every book published within the royal territories, and it has received 
many valuable accessions by purchase and otherwise. It now in- 
cludes 1,230,000 printed vols. arid over 30,000 MSS. The amount 
yearly expended upon binding and the acquisition of books, &c., is 
£11,326. The catalogues, are in manuscript, arid include two general 
alphabetical catalogues,, the one. itt volumes, the other on slip^, 
as ,well a? a systematic catalogue in volumes. The following annual 
printed catalogued are issued ; Verzeichnis der aus der neu 'erschieneneh 
Liter atuj von der K. Ribliothek und den Preussischeh Universitdts- 
Biblioiheken erworbenen DruckschHften (since 1892) ; Jahfesverzeichnis 
der art den Deutschen Universitaten erschienenen Schriften (since 
1887) ; ' Jahresverzeichnis der ah den Deutschen Schulahstalten 
erschienenen A bhandlungen (since 1889). There is besides a printed 
Verzeichnis der im grossen Lesesaal aufgestellten Handbibliothek (4th ed. 
1909), the alphabetical Verzeichnis der laufenden Zeiischriften ■ (last 
ed., .1908.),; and the classified Verzeichnis der laufendet Zeitschrifteh 
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($908 ).' . The catalogue , of . ftre moptly in priijt,; vpls. .MS, 
16-23 (1853-1905). The library is specially rich in oriental MSS., 
chiefly due to purchases of private collections. The nuisicril MSS. are 
very remarkable and forth the richest collection in the world as re- 
gards autographs. The building, erected about 1780 by Frederick 
the Great, has long been too small* ; and a new one was completed in 
1909. The building occupies the whole space between the four 
streets: Unter den Linden, Dorotheeristrasse, Universit&tsstrasse 
and Charlottenstrasse, and besides the Royal Library, houses the 
University Library and the Academy of Sciences. The conditions 
as to the use of the collections are, as in most German libraries, very 
liberal? Any adult person is allowed to have books in the reading- 
room. Books are lent out to all higher officials, including those 
holding educational offices in the university, &c., and by guarantee 
to almost any one recommended by persons of standing ;i borrowing 
under, pecuniary security is also permitted. By special leave of the 
librarian, books and MSS. may be sent to a scholar at a distance, or, 
if especially valuable, may be deposited in some public library where 
he can conveniently use, them, 1111908-1909 264,090 vols. were used 
in the reading-rooms^ 312,000 were lent inside Berlin,' and, 32,000 
outside. There is a regular system of exchange between the Royal 
Library and a great number of Prussian libraries. ' It is the same in 
Bavaria, Wurttemberg and Baden ; the oldest system; is that between 
Darmstadt and Giessen (dating from X837). There is v either no 
charge for carriage to the borrower or the cost is very small. The 
reading-room and magazine hall are, with the exception of Sundays 
and holidays, open daily from 9 to 9, the borrowing counter from 
9 to 6. ; v . ..... :• : 

Associated with the Royal Library are the following undertakings,: 
the (jesamikatalog der Preussischen . wissenscHaftlichen Bibliotjiekeii 
(describing the, printed books In the Royal Library and the, Prussian 
University Libraries in one general catalogue upon slips), the 
Auskunftsbureau der Deutschen Bibliotheken (bureau to give 
information where any particular book may be consulted) , and the 
Kdmmission fUr den Gesamtkatalog der WiegendrUcke (to dfaw up a 
complete catalogue of books printed before ; i 506). . ; ; ; ^ 

. The University Library (1831) numbers 220,000 vols. together with 
2 50,600 academical arid school dissertations. The number of volumes 


lent Slit in i 908-1909 was 104,060. The library possesses, the right 
to receive a dopy of every work published in the province of Branden- 
burg., / .■ ; " • i.-'r . ' ■■ # ' ' . ■: * • - i ' ^ ' V.Vi, ■ 

Some of the governmental libraries are important,, especially those 
of the Statistisches Landesamt (184,000 vols.) ; Reichstag (181,000 
ydls.) Patent- Amt (1 18,000 vols.) ; Haus der Abgeordheten ’{166,006 
Vols.) ; Auswartiges-Amt (118,000 Veils.). t, ‘ ■ 

The public library of Berlin contains 102 $000 vols.; connected 
therewith 28 municipal Volksbibliotheken.and 1.4 municipal reading, - 
rooms. The 28 Volksbibliothekehypntain (1908) 194,000 vols. 

The Prussian university libraries outside Berlin ihcliide Bdriii 
(332,006 printed vols. , 1500 MSS.) ; Breslau (336,006 printed V6l s./ 
3700 MSS.) ; Gottingen, from its foundation in 1736/7 the best 
administered library of the 18th century, (552,009 printed vols., 6800 
MSS.) ; Greifswald (200,000 printed yols., $00 MSS,).; Halle 
(261,009 printed yols., 2006 MSS.) t Riel (278,600 printed V6ls., 
2460 MSS;) ; ■Kohigsberg (287,060 printed : Vol's6 1500 MSS.)* 
Marburg - (231,600 printed vdls. and about 860 MSS. ).; Munster 
(19 1 ,000 printed vpls . r Boo MSS.). Under provincial administration 
are the Konigliche and Provinzialbibliothek ,at Hanover (203,000 
printed vols., 4006 MSS.) ; the Lahdesbiblibthek at Cassel (2^0,000 
printed Vols. , 4460 M SS. ) ; and the Kalser-Wilhetm 1 B ibliothek ! at 
Posen ( 1 63 ,060 printed vols. ) ; A number of the larger towns possess 
excellent municipal , libraries; Aix-la-Chapelle (112,000 vols,)^ 
Breslau (164,000, vols., 4000 MSS.) ; Dantzig (143,600 vols., 2900 
MSS.) ; Frankfort a/M ,(342,000 Vols. besides MSS.) ; Cassel 
Murhardsche "Bibliothek (141,606 vols., 6300 MSS.); ! Cologne 
(235^600 vols.) ; Treves (ioojooo Vols., 2260 MSS.) ; Wiesbaden 
(158,000 Vols.). ; ;■ — - 

The libraries of Munich, though not so numerous as those of Berlin, 
include two of great importance. The Royal Library, for a long tirhe 
M u the largest Collection of books in Germany, was’ founded 
Munich v Duke Albrecht jVv of s BaVaria (1550-1579), w'Ho made 

numerous purchases from Italy ,, and incorporated the, libraries of the 
Nuremberg physician and historian Sehedel, of Widmannstadt, and 
of j. j. Fugger. , The number of printed Vols. is estimated at about 
t , 1 ooyoOO and about 50,000 MSS. The library is especially rich in 
incunabula, many of them being derived from the libraries of over 
150 monasteries closed in 1803. The oriental MSS; are numerous and 
valuable, and include the library of . Martin Haug. The amount 
annually spent upon books and binding is £5060. The catalogues 
of the printed books are in ' manuscript/ arid include (1 ) a general 
alphabetical catalogue, (2) ail alphabetical repertorium of each of the 
195 subdivisions of the library, (3) biographical and other subject 
catalogues. .A printed catalogue of MSS. in 8 vols. was ip 1919 nearly 
complete ; the first was published in 1858. The library is open on 
weekdays from 8 to 1 (November to March 8.30 to 1), ana oh Monday 
to Friday (except from August i to September 15) also frbm 3 to 8. 
The regulations for the use of the library are very similar to those of 
the Royal Library at Berlin. The building was erected, for this 
collection under King, Louis I. in 1832-1843. The aftfiiyg? rare 
bestowed on the ground floor, and the two upper floors afe devdtea 


to the library, which occupies seventy-seven apartments. The 
University Library i was originally founded at Ingpletadt in 1472,, and 
removed with the university to Munich in 1826. At present the 
number of vols* amounts to 550,000;: the MSS. , number 2069* 
Forty-six Munich libraries are described in Schwenke’s Mressbuch. 
15 of , which possessed in 1909 about 2,000,009 printed vols. and 
about 60,000 MSS. After the two mentioned above the most note- 
worthy is the Koniglich Bayrische Armee- Bibliothek (106,000 
printed Vols. , 1 009 MSS.), i • , : . , : , ^ ■ 

The chief Bavarian libraries outside Munich are the Royal Library 
at Bamberg (356,600 vols., 4306 MSS.) arid the University Library at 
Wtirzbufg’ (390,606 Vols. , 1560 MSS.) ; both include rich monastic 
libraries. The University Library at Erlangen has 237,600 vols; 
The Staats-Kreis and Stadtbibliothek ■ at Augsburg owns 200,000 
vols., and 2000 MSS.; ; Nureniberg ^has two greay collections, the 
Bibliothek des Germanischeri National-museums (250,000 vols., 
3550 MSS.) and the Stadtbibliothek (164,066 vols., 2500 MSS.). 

In ' 1906 'there were in Dresden 78 ' public libraries with about 

1.495.000 vols; ; The Royal Public Library in the Japanese Palace 
was founded in the 16th, century. Among its numerous . , 
acquisitions have been the library of Count Buriau in 

i 764, arid the 1 MSS. of Ebert. Special attention is devoted td history 
&rid literature. The library possesses thbre than 520,000 Vdls. (1909) 5 
the MSS. number 60OO. 1 Admission to the reading-room is granted to 
any respectable adult pn giving hi& name, and books are lent out to 
persons qualified by their position or by a suitable guarantee. Here, 
as at other large libraries in Germany, Works: of belles-lettres are only 
| supplied for a lltefary purpose. The number of persons 'using the 
reading-room in a yeanfs abouk 14,600, and about- 23,060 yols., are 
lent. , v The , -second largest library ;in Dresden, the Bibliothek , des 
Statistischen Landes- Amtes, has/120,000 vols. ' . , ,• . . 

Leipzig is Well, equipped with libraries; that of the University has 
550,606^61^' and 6500 MSS. The Bibliothek des Reichsgerichts has 

151.000 vdlsq* the Padagogisehe Gentral-Bibliothek der Gomenius* 
StiftUug 150,000 vpls.; and the Stadtbibliothek 125/000 vols., with 

^The Royal Public Library of Stuttgart,' although only established 
iH 1 1765, has grbWn sd rapldly-that it now possesses about 374 j6oO 
vols. of printed works and 5360 MSS. ; There; is a famous ^ 

collection, of Bibles, containing oyer 7200 vols. The * 

annual expenditure devoted to books and binding is .£2475. The 
library also enjoys the copy-privilege in Wiirttenibefg. The dnhUal 
number of borrowers^ is oVer 2660, who use nearly 29,000 vols. The 
number issued in the reading-room is 41 ,000. : The number Of ^parcels 
despatched from Stuttgart nearly 23.000. Admission is also gladly 
granted to the, Royal. Private Library, founded in 1810, which con- 
tains about 137,000 Vols. . ' 

’ Of the other libraries' 6f Wurttrimb'erg the University Library of 
Tubingen (860,060 Vdls.' and 5 4100 MSS.) need only bri: noted. ; ; 

The Grand-ducai Library of Darmstadt was established by the 
grand-duke Louis I, in 1819, on the basis of the still older Darm . 

library formed in the I7th cetitury. and includes 5i6,ooo s tadti 

vpls. apd about 3600 MSS. (1909) . The number 61 yols. used , 
in the course of the year* is about 90,000, of Vrhich 14,0,66 are leht 6tit. 

Among thri other libraries of the , Grand Duchy Of Hesse the most 
Remarkable are the univefsity Library at Giesseh (236,000 Vols. ! , 
1500 MSSI)/. arid the. Stadtbibliothek at Maihi (220,600 vols.; 1260 
MSS.)\tb,^hiCh is attached the Gutenberg Museum'. , M 

In the Grand Duchy of Baden are th6 Hof- und LandeS-bibliothek 
at Carisruhe (262,060 ypU., f 3800 ,MSS;), the^ ^ University Uibtary at 
Freiburg i/B (300,000 vols., 706 MSS.), arid the University Library 
at Heidelberg. This, the oldest 6f the German U niversity libraries, 
was founded in 1386. i In 1623 the whole collection, described by 
J oseph Scaliger ;|n , 1698 #s 6> locupletior, et mefiorum librorum quam 
Vaticana,” was carried, as a, gift to the pope and only the German 
M SS. were afterwards returned. The library was re-established^ in 
1703 , arid after 1 860 enriched with 'monastic spoils ; it now contains 
about 400,000 vols. and 3500 MSSv for. the most part of great value. 

Among the; State or. University libraries of other German states 
; should he mentioned Detmold (110,009 yols.): Jena (264,000 vols.),; 

Neustrelitz (136,600 vols.) T;01denburg (126,066 vols.); Rostock 
j (275,060 Vois:); Schwerin (225,000 vols.) ; rind Weimar (270,000), 
all ! possessing rich collections of MSS. : - _ t ^ 

The Ducal Library of Gotha was established by Duk e Ernest the 
1 Pious ip the 17th century, and contains man^ valuable books arid 
MSS,, from monastic collections. It riufnbers about Goiha 

192. 000 vols! , “with 7400 MSS: The catalogue of the 4 ‘ 
! oriental MSS., chiefly collected by Seetzeri, and forming one-half of 

the collection, is one of the best iii existence. - . 

The Ducal Library at Wolfenbiittel, founded in the second half 
of the 16th eeritury by Duke Julius, was made over to the university 
of Helmstedt in 1614, whence r the most important^ treasures were 
returned to Wolfenbiittel in the 19th century; it now numbers 

300.000 Vols., 7400 MSS. ^ • _ , 

The chief libraries of the Hanse towns are: Bremen (Stadt- 
bibliothek, 141*600 vols.), and Lubeek (Stadtbibliothek/ 121,000 

j Vols.) ; ’ the most important being the Stadtbibliothek at Hamburg, 
made public ^ince 1 648 (383 ,ooo yols. ,: 7300 MSS., among them .many 
Mexican). Hamburg has also in the Koriurierxbibliothek (120,000 
! yols.) "a Valiiable {fade cbRectibfi, arid the largest Vdlkibibhothek 
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(about too, ooo vol s .) after that at Berlin; Alsace-Lorraine has the 
most recently fririned of the great 'German collections— the Uni- 
ver sitaits-V und Landesbibliothek at Stfassburg, which, ! though 
founded only in 1871 to replace that which had been destroyed in- the 
siege; already ranks amongst the' : largest ? libraries of • the empire. 
Its books amount to 922,000 vols., the number of MSS. is 5900. 

The Adressbuch der Bibliotheken, der ; Oesterreich-ungarischen 
Monarchic by Bohatta and Holzmann (1900) describes 1014 
Austria hbraries in Austria, 656 in Hungary, and 23 in Bosnia 
; . * , : .and Herzegovina. Included in this , list, however, are 

private lending libraries.; , . ■ . .6 

The largest library in Austria, and : one of the most important 
Collections in Europe, is the Imperial Public Library at Vienna, 
apparently founded by the §m#crox Frederick III. in 1440, 
although its illustrious librarian , Lambecius., in the: well-known 
inscription over the entrance to- the library which; summarises 
its> history Attributes this honour to Frederick’s son Maximilian. 
Hpweyet this xnay be, the munificence of succeeding, emperors 
greatly added to the wealth of the collection, including a [not 
inconsiderable portion of the dispersed library . of Corvinus. 
Since 1868 the library has also been entitled to the copy-privilege 
in respect 1 of all ! books published in the empire. The sum 
devoted to the purchase and binding of boohs, is £6068 annually. 
The number of - printed vols: is= 1 ,600,000; 8000 1 incunabula. 
The MSS: amount to 27,060, With 169,060 papyri of the collection 
pf Archduke Rainer. The main library apartment .is one of the 
most splendid ; halls in Europe. Admission to the, reading-room 
is free to everybody, and books are also, lent out under stricter 
limitatioiis. The University Library of 1 Vienna was established 
by- Maria Theresa. The reading-room is open to all comers, 
and the library is open from . 1st Oct. to 30th June from 9 a. m, 
to 8 p,m.; in the other months for shorter hours. In 1909 
447,391 vols. were used in the library, 45,000 vols. lent out in 
.Vienna, ; hnd 651b yp-ls. sept carriage free to borrowers outside 
Vienna. The number of printed vols. is, 757,000. For the pur- 
chase of books and binding the Vienna University Library has 
annually’ 60,000 crowns from the state as well as 44,000 crowns 
from matriculation fees dnd contributions from the students. 

, , The total number of libraries in Vienna enumerated by Bohatta 
and Holzmann is 1 65, and many; of them are of considerable extent. 
,Qne of; the oldest and most important libraries of the monarchy i$ the 
University 'JJlbra^cy at, Cracow, with 386, 060; Vols.' arid 8169 MSS. 
e-The number of monastic libraries in Austria is very considerable. 
They possess altogether more than 2, 560)006. printed vols., 25,000 
incunabula and 25,000 MSS. The oldest of them, and the oldest in 
Austria, is that of the monastery of St Peter at Salzburg, which was 
established by Archbishop Arno (785-821). It includes 70,000 vols., 
nearly 1500 incunabula. The three next, in point of antiquity are 
Kremsmunster (1.06,060), Admont (86,006) and Melk (70,006), all o,f 
them dating .from the iith century. Many of the librarians Of 
these monastic libraries are trained / in the great Vienna libraries. 
There is no official training as in Prussia and Bavaria. 

Information about income,; administration,, accessions,; of 
the chief libraries in the Hungarian kingdom; are given in the 
* ‘ Himgarian ^u^tVa/ annually. The largest 

ungary. jy Htihgary is the Szechenyi-Nationalbibliothek 

at Budapest, founded in 1802 by the gift of the library of Count 
Frariz Szechenyi. It contains 400,000 printed vols., 16,000 MSS., 
and : has a r eriiarkable collection 6f Hungarica. The University 

Library of Budapest' includes T73>o6^> p^nrited books and more 
than 2000 MSS. ; Since 189 7/ there has been in Hungary a, Chief 
Inspector of Museums and Libraries whose duty is to watch 
;all publih museums and libraries which are administered by 
committees, municipalities, religious bodies and societies. He i 
alsoHias undertaken the task of organizing a general catalogue 
of all: the MSS. and early printed books in Hungary. 

The libraries of the monasteries arid other institutions of the 
Catholic Church ate many in number but. not so numerous, as in j 
Austria: • The chief among them, the library of the Benedictines at 
'St Martinsberg, is the central library • of •• the order in Hungary and ; 
contains nearly 1 70,000 vols. It was reconstituted in 1802 after the 
re-establishment of the order. The principal treasures of this abbey 
(nth century) were, on the secularization of the monasteries under 
Joseph IL, distributed among the state libraries in- Budapest. 

Aihorig the Swiss; libraries, which numbered 2096 in 1868, . 
tLefe rionfe of, the first r^nk, ' Orily three pOssOskover 200,000 
yols.^rthe ; University Library at Basle founded in 1460, the 


Cantonal Library at Lausanne, and ! thri ’ Stadtbibliothek , at 
Berne,' which since 1965 is united to 'the University v 

Library of that city. One great advantage . of ; , the 
Swiss libraries is that ’ they nearly . all possess printed 
catalogues, which greatly further the plan of compiling a great 
general catalogue of all the libraries of the republic. A valuable 
co-operative work is their treatment of Helvetiana. All the 
literature since 1848 is collected . by the Landes-Bibliothek at 
Berne, established in 1895 for this special object. The older 
literature. is brought together in the Burger bibliothek at Lucerne, 
for . which it shas a. government grant. The monastic, libraries 
of St Gall and Einsiedeln date respectively from the years: 830 
and 946, and are of great historical and literary interest. 

AutHORiTiES.— Information has been supplied for this account by 
Professor Dr A. Hortzsoharisky, librarian of the Royal Library, 
Berlin. See also Adressbuch, der deutschen Bibliotheken by Paul 
Schwenke (Leipzig, 18913) ; Jdhrbuch der deutschen Bibliotheken 
(Leipzig, 19O2-1 910) ; Berliner Bibliothekenfuhrer, by P. Schwenke 
arid A. Hortzschansky (Berlin, 1906) ; A. Hortzschansky, Die K. 
Bibliothek zu Beilin (Berlin, 1908) ; Ed. Zarncke, Leipziger Biblio- 
thekenfuhrer (Leipzig, 1909) ; J. Bohatta and M. Holzmann, Adressbuch 
der Bibliotheken det osier reich-ungarischen M'onarchie (Vienna, 1906) ; 
Ri. Kukula, Die dsterreichischen Studiehbibliotheken (1905) ,* A. Hiibl, 
Die osterreicHischen Plosterbibliotheken in den Jahren 1848-1908 (1908) ; 
P. Gulyas, Pas ungarischeOberinspektorat der Museen und Bibliotheken 
(1909); Die iiber 10,000 Bande zahlenden dffentlichen-Bi'blidtheken 
Ungarns, ini Jahre 1908 (Budapest, 1910) ; H. Escher, “ Bibliotheks- 
weseri in Handbucii der Schweizer Volkswirtschaft, vol. i. (1903). 


As. the former centre of civilization, Italy is, of course, the 
country in which the oldest existing libraries must be looked for, 
and in which the rarest and most valuable MSS. are preserved. 
The Vatican at Rome and the Laurentian Library at Florence 
are sufficient in themselves to entitle Italy to rank before most 
other states in that respect, and the venerable relics at Vercelli, 
Monte Cassino and La Cava bear witness to the enlightenment 
of the peninsula while other nations were slowly taking their 
places in the circle of Christian polity. The local rights and 
interests which so long helped to impede the unification of Italy 
were useful in creating and preserving at numerous minor 
Centres, many libraries , ^hich otherwise would probably have 
been-lost dupng the progress of absorption that results from such 
centralization as exists in England. In spite of long centuries 
of suffering and of the aggression of foreign swords and foreign 
gold, Italy is s$l rich in books and MSS. The latest official 
statistics (1896) give particulars of 1831 libraries, of which 
419 are provincial and communal. In 1893 there were 542 
libraries of a popular character and including circulating libraries. 

The governmental libraries (biblioteche governative) number 36 
and are under the authority of the minister of public instruction. 
The Regolamento controlling them Was issued in the BoP 
letiHoUfficiale, 5 Dec. 1 907 . They consist of the national G °Q*tai 
central libraries of Rome (Vittorio Emanuele) and nbraries. 
Florence, of the national libraries of Milan (Braidense), 

Naples-, Palermo, Turin and Venice (Marciana); the Biblioteca 
governativa at Cremona; the Marucelliana, the Mediceo-Lau- 
renziana and the Riccardiana at Florence; the governativa at 
Lucca; the Estense at Modena; the Brancacciana and that of 
San Giacomo at Naples; the Palatina at Parma;: the Angelica, 
the Casanatense, and the Lancisiana at Rome; the university 
libraries of Bologna, Cagliari, Catrinia, Genoa, Messina; Modena, 
Naples,, Padua, Pavia, Pisa, Rome and Sassari; the - Venfimiliana 
at Catania (joined to the university library for administrative 
purposes) ; the Vallicelliana and the musical library of the R. 
Ahead, of St Cecilia at Roriie; the musical section of the Palatine 
.at Parma; and the Lucchesi-Palli (added to the national library 
at Naples). There are provisions whereby small collections, can 
be united to larger libraries in the same place and where there 
are several government libraries in one city a kind of ebrporate 
administration can be arranged. The libraries belonging to 
bodies concerned with higher education, to the royal scientific 
and literary academies, fine art galleries, museums and scholastic 
institutions are ruled by special regulations. , The minister of 
pi|blic instruction is assisted by a technical board. 


LIBRARIES 


The librarians and subordinated are divided, into (i) librarians-, 
or keepers of MSS. ; (2) sub-librarian^ or sub-keepOrk bf MSS. ; 
(3) attendants, or book distributors; (4) ushers, &c. Those of 
class 1 constitute the “ board of direction,” which is presided 
over by the librarian, and meets from time to time to consider 
important , measures connected with the administration of the 
library. Each library is to possess, alike .for books and, MSS., 
a general inventory, an accessions register, an alphabetical 
author-catalogue and a subject-catalogue. When they are 
ready, catalogues of the special collections are to be compiled, 
and these the government intends to print. A general catalogue 
of the MSS. was in 1910 being issued together with catalogues of 
oriental codices and incunabula; V arious other small registers 
are provided for. The sums granted by the state for library 
purposes must be applied to (.1) salaries and the catalogues of the 
MSS. ; • (2) maintenance and other expenses; (3) purchase of. 
books, binding and repairs, &C. Books are chosen by the 
librarians. In the university libraries part of the expenditure 
is., decided by the librarians, and part by a council formed by the 
professors of the different faculties. The rules, {Boll . ; Ujjiciale, 
Sept. 17, 1908) for lending books- and MSS; allow them to be 
sefit to other countries under special circumstances. 

The 36 biblioteche gover native annually* spend about 300,00.0 
lire in books. From the three sources of gifts, copyright and 
purchases, their accessions in 1 908 were 142 ,930, being 21,122 
more than the previous year. The number of readers ' is tfri 
creasing. In 1908 there were 1,176,934, who made use of 
1,650,542 vols., showing an increase of 30,456 readers and 
67,579 books as contrasted with the statistics of the previous 
year. Two monthly publications catalogue the accessions of 
these libraries, one dealing with copyright additions /of Italian 
literature, the other with all foreign books. . ' 

The minister of public instruction has kept a watchful eye upon 
the literary treasures of the suppressed monastic; bodies, In 
1875 there were 1700 of these confiscated, libraries, containing 
two millions and a half of volumes. About 650 ofthe collections 
were added to the contents of the public libraries already in 
existence ; the remaining 1050 were handed bver to the ; different 
local authorities, and served to form 3;7i new communal libraries^ 
anri in . 1 8 7 6 the number of new libraries so composed whs. 415., 1 • 
The Biblioteca Vaticana stands in the very first rank among 
Eufopeian libraries as regards antiquity and wealth Of MSS;, 
Vatican. We can trace back the 'history fif the Biblioteca 
V Vaticana to the earliest records of ; the Scrinium 
Sedis Apostolicae , which was enshrined in safe custody at. the 
Lateran, and later on partly in the Turris Char tularia ; but' of 
all the things that used to be Stored ihOre, the only survival, 
and that is a dubious example, is the celebrated Codex Amiatinus 
now in the Laurentian Library at Florence. Of the new period 
inaugurated by Innocent III. there but remains to us the 
inventory made under Boniface VIII. The library shared in 
the removal of the Papal court to Avignon, where the collection 
was renewed and increased, but the Pontifical Library at Avignon 
has only in part, and in later* times, been taken into the Library 
of the Vatican. This latter is a' new creation bf the great 
humanist popes of the 15th century. , Eugenius IV. planted the 
first seed, but Nicholas V. must be looked upon as the real 
founder Of the library, to which Sixtus IV. consecrated a definite 
abode, ornate and splendid, in the Court of the Pappagallo. 
Sixtus V. erected, the present magnificent building in 1588, and 
greatly augmented the collection.’ The library increased under 
Various popes and librarians^ among the most noteworthy of 
whom were Marcello Cervini, the first CardinaleBibliqlecarid, later 
Pope Marcel II., Sirleto .and A. Carafa. In 1600 it was further 
enriched by the acquisition of the valuable library of Fulvio 
Orsiiii; which contained the pick of the most precious libraries. 
Pope Paul V. (1605-1621) separated the library from the 
archives, fixed the progressive numeration of the Greek and 
Latin MSS., and added two great halls, called the Pauline, for 
the new codices. Under him and under Urban VIII. a number 
of MSS. were purchased from the Convento of Assisi, of the 
Minerva at Rome, of the Capranica College, &c. Especially 


noteworthy are the< ; ancient and beautiful MSS. ;ofr the 
monastery of Bobbipy afid those which were acquired in : various 
ways from The monastery of Rossano. Gregory] XV. '(1622) 
received from Maximilian I., duke of Bavaria* by way of com- 
pensation for the money supplied by him for the war, the valuable 
, library of the Elector Palatine, which was seized by Count Tilly 
at the capture of Heidelberg, r Alexander VIIl (1658), having 
purchased the large and beautiful collection formerly: belonging 
to the dukes of Urbino, added the MSS; of it to the Vatican 
library. The Libreria della, Regina, i.e. of Christina, qUeem of 
Sweden, composed. o| very precious manuscripts from ancient 
French monasteries', from St Gall in Switzerland, and others— 
I also, bf the MSS., of Alexandre Pet du, of great importance , for 

■ their history and French literature, Was purchased and in great 
part presented to the .Vatican library by Pope Alexander VIII:. 
(Ottoboni) in 1689, while other MSS. V came in later with the 
Ottoboni library, i Under. Clement XI; there was the noteworthy 

; purchase of the 54 Greek MSS. which had belonged to Pius JL; 
and; also the increase: of the collection - of Oriental MSS.: Under 
Benedict XIV; there caiiie. into the Vatican library, as a legacy, 
the /library of the Mafchese Capponi, . very rich in rare and 
; Valuable Italian editions, besides 283 , MSS.; and by a purchase; 
! the Biblioteca Ottoboniana, which; from its wealth in Greek, 

; Latin, and even* Hebrew MSS.,/ was,: after that of the 
Vatican, the richest in all Rome. Clement XIII. in 1758, 
Clement XIV. in 1769, and Pius VI. in 1775 were also bene- 
factors, During three ; centuries the vast: and monumental 
library grew with uninterrupted prosperity,, but it was to undergo 
a severe blow at the end of the z8th century; In 1798, as a 
sequel to the Treaty of Tolentino, 500 MSS. picked from the 
most valuable of the different Collections, were sent to Paris 
by the victorious French to enrich the Bi^liotHeque Nationale 
and other libraries. These, however* wore . chiefly restored- in 
18*5. ; . Most of the Palatine 1 MSS.,< » Which formed part ef the 
; plunder, found their Way, back to the university of Heidelberg. 
Piu$ V II. acquired ,f or 'ibe Vatiq^n ;the horary of Cardinal Zelad 4 
; in 1800, and among other purchases of t the 19th. century must 
j be especially noted the splendid Cicognara collection of archaeo- 
logy aild art f (T82£) ; as well as the library in 40,000 volsr. of 
: Cardinal Angelo. Mai (185b}.., ! Recent 1 , more, important' purchases^' 
during , the Pontificate of Leo XIII., have been ■ the Borghes^ 

; MSSv, about 300 in number j representing part of the ancient 
library of the popes at Avignon; the entire precious^ library of 
{he Parberini; the Borgia ^collectioii De Propaganda Fide , 
i containing Latin and Oriental MSS., and * 500 incunabula, .f :i , 
Few libraries are so magnificently housed as the Biblioteca 
j Vaticana. ! Thefamous Cqdtei VatidaM aier placed iri ikes alone 

■ or great double hall, which is deeprated with frescoes depicting 
I ancient libraries and councils of the church. At the end of the 
| great hall an immense gallery, also richly decorated, and/ ex- 
tending to 1200 ft., opens out from right to left /Her eare 

! preserved in different' rooms the codici Palatini , Regin. , 0 tto- 
; boniani, Capponiani,, &c, The printed books only are ori open 
; shelves, the MSS. being preserved in .closed * cases. The printed 
books that were at first stored in the Borgia Apartment, now 
; with the library of Cardinal Mfii, constitute in great part the 
; Nuova Sola, di Consnltazione, which was opened -to students under 
i the Pontificate 6f Leo XIII. Other books, • on the other hand,. 

I are still divided into i a and 2 da taccolta, according to the ancient 
! denominatibn,. and are stored in aflj acent- hills . : 1 

W ell-reasoned calculations place the ; total number of printed 
i books at 400,000 vols/; of incunabula about 4000, with- many 
vellum copies; 500 Aldiiles and a great number of bibliographical 
rarities. The Latin manuscripts number 31,373; the Greek 
amount to 4148 ; the Qrientai/MSS.; = of 'which the computation 
is not complete, amount to about 4000. Among the Greek and 
Latin MSS. are some of the most Valuable in the World, alike for 
antiquity and intrinsic importance/ It is sufficient to m'ehtioh 
the famous biblical Codex Vaticanus of the 4th* century, the two 
Virgils of the 4th and 5th centuries, the Bembo Terence, the 
palimpsest De Republics of Cicero, conjectured to be of the 4th 
century, discovered by Cardinal Mai, ahd an extraordinary 




centuries* including a fine firstHomCr; ahd; several MS. maps and 
portplani, one dating from the end Of the 14th century* The library 
contains about 389,100 printed vols.,; 7990 MSS. and 42 1 f ihcunabula. 

The Biblioteca Nazionale of: Palermo, founded- from the Collegio 
Massimo of the Jesuits, with additions frOm other libraries of that ] 
Palermo suppressed order, is rich in 15th-century books, which 
* have been elaborately described in a catalogue printed in 
1875, and in Aldines and bibliographical curiosities of the 16th and 
following centuries, and a very complete series of the Sicilian publica- 
tions of the 1 6th century, many being unique. The library contains 
167,898 printed vols,* 2550 incunabula, 1537 MSS. 

The Biblioteca Nazionale Universitatia of Turin took its origin in 
the donation of the private library of the House of Savoy, which in 
y, 1720 was made to the University by Vittorio Amedeo II. 

i urm. The disastrous fire of J anuary 1 904 destroyed about 24,600 
Out of the 300,000 vols. which the library possessed, arid of the MSS., 
the number of which was 4138, there survive now but 1500 in a 
more or less deteriorated condition. Among those that perished 
were the palimpsests of Cicero, Cassidorus, the Codex Theodosianus 
and the famous Livre d’Heures. What escaped the fire entirely was 
the valuable collection of 1095 incunabula, the most ancient of which 
is the Rationale Divinorum Officiorum of 1459. Since the fire the 
library -has been enriched by new gifts, the most conspicuous of 
which is the collection of 30,000 vols. presented by Baron Alberto 
Lumbroso, principally relating ; to the French Revolution and 
empire. The library was in 1910 about 1 t6 be transferred 1 to the 
preiriises of the Palazzo of the Debito Publico. The Biblioteca 
Marciana* or library of St Mark at Venice/ Was ! traditiohally founded 
v . in 1362 by a donation of MSS. v from the famous Petrarch 
y * a • ’ (all of : them now lost) and instituted as a library 1 by 
Cardinal Bessarione in 1468. The printed volSv number 417,314^ 
The precious contents include 12,106 MSS. of great value, of which 
more than 1 000 Greek codices were given by Cardinal Bessarione, 
important MS. collections of works on Venetian history, music and 
theatre, rare incunabula, and a great number of Volumes, unique or 
exceedingly rare, 1 On the subject of early geographical research . 
Amongst the MSS. is a Latin Homer, an invaluable codex of the laws 
of the Lombards, and the autograph MS; of Sarpi’s History of the 
Council of Trent. Since the fall of the republic and the suppression 
Of the : monasteries a great many private and conventual libraries 
have been incorporated with the Marciana, which had its first abode 
in the Libreria del Sansovino, from which in turn it was transferred 
in, i$i2' to the Palazzo Ducale, and frpm this again in 1994 to the 
Palazzo della Zecca (The Mint). , 

Among the university libraries under goverriment control some 
deserve special notice. First in historical importance comes the 
Uhl rsHv Biblioteca della Universita at Bologna, founded by the 
libraries ' naturalist U. Aldrovandi, Who bequeathed by his will in 
1605 to the senate of Bologna his collection 5 of 3800 
printed 1 books and 360 MSS. Count Luigi F. Marsili increased 
the library by a splendid gift in 1712 and established : ari Istituto 
delle Scienze, 1 reconstituted as a public library by ; Benedict 
XIV. in 1756. The printed books number 255,000 vols., and the 
MSS. 5000. The last comprise a rich Oriental collection of 547 MSS. 
in Atabic, 173 in Turkish, and several in Persian, Armenian and 
Hebrew. Amongst the Latin codices is a Lactantius of the 6th or 
7th century. The other noteworthy articles include a copy of the 
Armenian gospels (12th century), the Avicenna, With miniatures 
dated 1194, described in Montfaueori’s Diarium Italicum, and some 
unpublished Greek texts. Amongst the Italian MSS. is a rich assem- 
blage of municipal histories. Mezzofahti Was for a ! long time the 
custodian here, and his own collection of books has been incorporated 
in the library, which is remarkable likewise for the number of early 
editions and Aldines which it contains. A collection of drawings by 
Agostino Caracci is another special feature of worth. The grand 
hall with its fine furniture iri walnut wood merits particular attention. 
The B iblioteca della University at N aples was established by J oachim 
Murat in 1812 in the buildings of Monte 01 i veto - arid hasthertce been 
sometimes called the “ Biblioteca GioaCchinO.” Later it waS trans- 
ferred to the Royal University of studies, and was opened to the 
public in 1827. It was increased by the libraries of several monastic 
bodies. The most copious collections relate to the study of medicine 
arid natural science. It possesses about 300,000 printed books, 404 
incunabula, 203 Aldines, and 196 Bodoni editions, bUt,the more 
important incunabula arid MSS. about the middle of the 19th 
century went tb enrich the Biblioteca Nazionale. Other important 
university libraries are those of Catania (1755 )* 13°>°oo vols. ; Genoa 
(1773), 132,000 Vols., 1588 MSS.; Pavia (1763); 250,000 vols., 
1100 MSS. ; Padua (200,000 vols. , ,2356 M[SS.) , which in 191b was 
housed in a new building; Cagliari (9o;60o vols,;); Sassari (74,000 
vols:). : Messina , destroyed in the earthquake of 1 908 , ! preserved, 
however, beneath its ruins the more important part of its furniture 
and fittings, and in 1910 was already restored to active Work, ais 
regards the portion serving for the reawakened Faculty of Law in 
the University. ; ' V _ ] 

Chief, among the remaining goverh merit libraries comes the World- 
famed Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana at Florence, formed from the 
collections Of Cosimo the Elder, Pietro de’ Medici, and Lorenzo the 
Magriificeht nCwester, passed aWay from the family after 


the expulsion of f the j Medici frdrif Tldfefte6,/&rid‘ ’weifer ^epurOhaseB 
in ? 1508 ? by ' Cardinal f Giovahni,' hftbrwftrds 'Leo X. j i 1 s ft ^ was; first 
constituted as a public library rih Jridrbnee by Clement M _ A 
VII/, Who charged Mibhelangelb tb Construct a suitable 
edifice for its reception/ It whs Opened to ! the public by " 

Cosimo L in 1571V arid has ever SihcO gone bri ittOreasirig iri 1 : 
value, the accessions in the : 18th century alone beirig enough ' tb 
double its 7 former importancCi ■ The printed books It cbhtaihs are 
probably no more than 1 1 ,ooq .ih riUmber, but are alriiOst all of the 
highest Tarity and interest, " ihclUdiUg 242 incUnabula of Which 151 
editidnes firittcipeSl It is/' hbWCver, the precious collection' - Of MSS. , 
amounting to 9693 articlesy Which gives its chief importance to this 
library. They comprise' more than 70b of dates earlier than the 
1 i th century. Some of them are the most valuable codices iri the 
worlds— the famous Virgil Of the 4th or 5th' century , Justinian*s 
Pandects oi the 6th, a Hbriier of the 16th, and several other Very 
early Greek and Latin Classical arid Biblical texts, as well as Copies 
in the ■ handwriting of PCtrarCh, about 100 codices ! of DaritC, a 
Decdinefon copied by U cbrif empOrary ftbrit Boccriceid’s oWri MS. , arid 
Cellini’s MS. of his autobibgraphy. Bandini -S' catalogue of the MSS; 
occupies 13 vols.' folio, printed iri 1764-1778. Administratively 
united to the Laurehtian ls the Ridcardiana rich iri MSS: Of Italian 
literature, especially the Florentine (33,006 Vols., 3903 MSS;).’ At 
Flbreridethe Biblioteca MarUcelliana, founded in 1 763, remarkable fbr 
its artistic wealth .bf early Woodcuts and metal engraving^ Was 
opened to the public in 17^3. Thd number of these, and Of original 
drawings by the, old masters 1 amounts ' tb 80, 000 pieces; the printed 
volumes riumbet 2od,p06, the^ bfcuriabula 620, arid the MSS. f 500. 
At Modena is thefambtis Biblioteca Esterise, sb called from r 
having been founded by“the' Este family at Ferrara in 
1393; it was, transferred s to Mbdeha by Cesate. D’Este In* 

Mura tori, ZaCcariaarib TifabBsChi were librarians here, arid made 
good use Of the treasures Of the library* It 4s particularly rich in 
early printed literature and valuable codices. Bbt\^eeri 1 8^ and 
i 867 it was ! known ( as thb BibHotCda Palntiiia. The printed vols. 
number 150,570, the incunabula T6ob, the MSS. 3336, besides the 
4958 MSS. and the 100,000 aUtOgrdphs of the GatUpOri collection. 

The oldest library at Najilds js the Biblioteca Brancacciaria, With 
many valuable MSS.' relating tb the HiStpry bf Naples; Twd plani- 
spheres by Coronelli’ are preseryed here. 1 It was fourided n nt . ma 
in; 1673 by Cardinal F. M. BrahCac6iq, arid opened by hiS r 
heir^ in 1675 ; i 50 , 000 Vols. arid 3660 M SS. The Regia Biblioteca di 
Parma, founded definitiyCly'iri bwcs itSbrigiri to the grahd-duke 
Philip, Who employed the fiamoriS aChblariPdoiaridi tb organize it; It 
is now a public library containing. ^08,776 vbls: arid MSS. 

Amongst . its treasures is De Rossi’s magriificCnt collection bt Biblical 
arid rabbinical MSS. Also worthy df note are the Bibl. ; Pubblica of 
gOyerriatibn of Lucca (1,666) with 214,660 vols., 725 incunabula arid 
3691 MSS. and that bf Cremona (1 774), united ta that of the Museo 
CiVlCO. ' : ' 1: - ; ' ; '4 ‘ V • 5 ' . 

Among the great libraries riot Under government control, the most 
important is trie famous Biblioteca Ambfosiaria at Milan,' founded 
in 1609 by Cardinal Ecdi Borfomeo. It contains 230,066 , 

printed Vols. and 84O0 MSS. Amongst the jMSS; are a cLJ/ 0 
Greek Pentateuch of the 5th ceritufy, the famous Peshito ' ' 

and Syro-Hexaplar from the Nitrian convent of St Maria Deipara, a 
Josephus written on papyrus, supposed to be of the 5th century, 
several palimpsest texts, including ari^ eariy Plautus, and St Jerome’s 
commentary on the Psalms in [a volumO of 7th-century execution) full 
of contemporary glosses in Irish, Gothic fragments of Ulfilas, and a 
Virgil with rioteh in Petrarch’s .handwriting. Cardinal Mai Was 
formerly custodian here. In 1879 Professor G. Mensinger presented 
his “ Biblioteca Europea, ” consisting of 2500 vols., 300 maps and 
5000 piCcCs, all relatirig to fhb litemtfire rind linguistics bf ; European 
countries. The Melzi and TriVulzio libraries should riot pass With- 
out mentiori here* although tnby ^re private arid inaccessible without 
special permissiori. The former is ; reriiarkable for its ’collection] of 
early editions With engravings, iricludittg the T)ante Of; 1481, With 
twenty designs by ; Baccid Baridirielli. The latter ^ is rich in < >M SS. 
with miniatures of the finest, and rarest kind, and in printed books 
Of which mkny are tifii’que Or rierirly ;so. It consists of 70,606 printed 
vols. At Gerioathe Biblibteea Franzoniaria, founded aborit 1776 for 
the instruction of the pborey Classes, is noteworthy as being the. first 
European library lighted up at night for the use of readers/ 

The foundation of the 1 monastery of Monte CassinO is; due to r St 
Benedict, Who arrived there iri the year 529, arid established the 
prototype of all similar iriStitutionk in Western Europe. • 

The library df printed bobks rioW extends tb about 20,000 zZ* . £ 
.vols., .chiefly relating to the theolOgical sciences, but in- " ^ 
eluding some rare editions. : A collection of the books belonging td 
the monks contains about the same riumber of Volumes. But the 
chief glory of Monte CasSittb Cbrisists pf the dtchivio , Which is quite 
apart ; and this includes more' thari tdboo bulls, diplomas, charters 
and other documents; besides rood MSS. datifig from the 6th Century 
downwards. The latter comprehend some very early Bibles’ aria 
important codices Of. ^patristic arid bther meidieyaI’ , Writ|rigs/' ; ' i ' J There 
are good written ■ catalogues, f arid dCScriptiori’s 1 With ’extracts 5 {1 &t& 
published in the Bibliotheca Ca^riefhiis. The monastery Was, declared 
a national monument in i866. ; At Raycrina the Biblioteca 
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i has ; a . J Qth -qqijtury > code* , pf \ A^^topha^a.e^ /and ; two n i4tfi-eent ury 
codices of Dante. At Vercelli the iSibUoteGa dell’ ArGhivio Gapitolas-e, 
v m the foundation of t >yh^ch;ca%bq assigned to no certain date, 
vereeu . * but must be, referred to the early days when the* barbarous 
conquerors pf Italy had become christianized, comprises nothing but 
MSS., all of great antiquity and value, .Amongst them is an Evangel- i 
.iarium ,S.- Eusebii in Latin, supposed to ;be of the 4th century; also 
the famous codex : containing the Anglo-Sax:on . homilies which have 
been published by the ^lfric! Society. , t / 

The, Biblioteca: del Monastero, della- $. Trinity at La Cava: dei 
Tirreni in the province of Salerno, is said, to date from the foundation 
_ , of the abbey itself (beginning of the 1 1 th century) . It 

rf Cav * : contains only some ip,ooo vols. j but these include a 
number of MSS. of very., great rarity and valpe^ ranging from the 
8th to the 14th century. Amongst these is ,t he celebrated Codex 
Legum Longobardorum, dated 1004, besides a well-known geographi- 
cal chart of the, 12th century,. ovet^tpp';P^eeh M§S., and about 1000 
charters beginning with the, year 840, f more; than 200 of which belong 
to the Lombard, and Nprman periods. v Xhe library is now national 
property, the abbot holding the office of Keeper of the Archives. 

Not a few of the communal and municipal libraries are of great 
.extent and interest : Bologna (1801), 191,900 yols., 5060 MSS,; 
Brescia, Gjivica Quiriniana, 1 25,090; vols., ; 150b MSS. ; Ferrara (1753), 

9 4,000 vols., 1 698 MSS Mi . many ; Ferrarese rarities ; Macerata, the 
Mozzi-Borgetti (1.783-1 835, united 4855), 50,000 yols. ; Mantua, 

70.000 yols., 4300 MSS. ; Novara, Negroni e Civica (1847 and 4890), 

75.000 vols.; Padua,, .90*600 yols., , 1 boo MSS,;; Palermo (1760), 

216.000 vols.,: 3263 MSS,,; cpins/ and,, Sicilian collection; Perugia 

(1852), founded by P. Pocjiani, 70,900 vols,, 915 MSS. ; Siena 
(175&)* founded, by S. Bandini, fine art, collection, 83,250 vols., 5070 , 
MSS.;, .Venice, Museo I'CivicQ Corner, 50,090 vols., 11,000 MSS.; 
Verona (t 792, public since 1802); i8q ? {)o 6 vols,, 2650 MSS. ; Vicenza-, 
Bertpliatia, (1708), local literature,- archives of religious corporations, 
175,090 vols,, 6000 MSS. : ; ; , / , : i i; ; 

Popular libraries have now been largely, developed in Italy , chiefly 
through private , or municipal enterprise; they enjoy a small state 
subvention of f 1000. The government report for 1908 stated that 
319 communes possessed ■biblioteche po'polar.i numbering altogether 
415. Qf thesej .313 were established by municipalities, 1 13 by 
individuals, 8 by business houses, ( 8o by.’ working men’s societies and 
15 by‘ l ministers' pf .religipn; 225 afe pjpeii to the public, 358 lend 
books, 22 1 gratuitously* and 127, on payment of a small fee. In; order 
to establish these institutions tnrpugliofit the kingdom, a Bolleiiino 
has been published fit , Mildn since 1907, and a National Congress was 
held at Rome in December 1908. 

Information, has bpen given for this account by Dr G. Staderini 
of the Biblioteca Casanateiise., Rome.. See also F. Bluhme, Iter 
Itqlicum (Berlin,, 1824-1836) \ ,NotIzie suite biblioteche governative 
del regno d' Italia (Roma., 1898) ; Le biblioteche governative Italiane 
nel i8q8 (Roma, 1900 }; Statistics delle 1 biblioteche (Roma, 1893- 
1896, 2 pts.); Le biblioteche popolari. in Italiq h relazione al Ministro 
dellq Pubi. Istruzione/ ^ oina, .1898) ; Bolleiiino delle biblioteche 
pdpolari (Milano, 1967, in progress) .; EY Fabieiti, Manuale per le 
biblioteche popolari . (2 da ediz., Milano) ; ! Le biblioteche pop. al i° 
Congresso Naz, 1908 (Milano, 1916). t ' 

' -• , : Latin \ America . ; ! 

Much interest in libraries has not been shown in south, central 
atnd other parts of Latin America.* Most of the libraries which 
exist are national or legislative libraries. 

As the; libraries of the republic of Cuba are more: Spanish than 
American in character, it will be, convenient to consider them here. 

The chief libraries are in Havana, and the best are the 
Cuba. Biblioteca Tublica and the- University Library. The 
Bibliotec^ Publica (has, withip, recent years been completely over- 
hauled* and: is now one of tfiernost actively-managed libraries in 
Latin; America. 

Out of the twenty-nine states and territories of the Mexican 
republic about half have public libraries, . and, pply a small proportion 
, \ of the contents consists of ? modern literature. Many 

Mexico. possess rare and, valuable books, of interest to, the biblio- 
grapher and; historian, which have, come from the libraries , of the sup- 

f pressed religious bodies. There is a large; number of scientific and 
iterary associations in the republiq, each possessing'books. The Society 
of Geography . and Statistics, . founded in 1851 in Mexico City, 
is the triost important pf them, and owpaa fine museum and excellent 
library., After the; triumph of the, Liberal party the cathedral, uni- 
versity and conventual libraries of the, city of Mexico came into the 
possession of thp government, and- steps were taken to form them into 
one national collection. Nq. definite system was organized, however, 
ufitil 1867,, when the church of San Augustin was taken and fitted up 
fpr tfie, purpose, j In 1884 it was opened as the Biblioteca National,, 
and pow possesses oyer 209,900 vpjs. Two copies of every,, book- 
printed ip Mexico must, fie presented tp. /this library. Most of the 
libraries; of Mexico, city or, provincial, , are subscription, and belong 
to societies and schools of various kinds. 


>;.M The importance of public libraries has been fully- recognized in 
Argentina, and more than two hundred of them are in the country. 
They are dup to, benefactions, but the government in every 
case adds: an equal sum to any endowment. A central Argentina. 
commission exists for the purpose of facilitating the acquisition 
of books and to promote a uniform excellence of administra- 
tion; The most considerable is the Biblioteca Naeional at Buenos 
Aires, which is passably rich /in MSS:, some of great interest, con- 
cerning the early history of thd Spanish colonies. There is also the 
Biblioteca Municipal with about 25,000 vols. There are libraries 
attached to colleges, churches and clubs, and most of the larger 
towns possess public libraries. 

The chief library in Brazil is the Bibliotheca Publica Naeional 
at Rio Me Janeiro (1807) now comprising over 250,000 printed 
vols. with many MSS.. National literature and works ■ 
connected with South America are special features of this Brazil. 
collection. A handsome new building has been erected which has 
been fitted up in the most modern manner. Among other libraries 
of the capital may be mentioned those of the Faculty of Medicine, 
Marine ; Library, National Museum, Portuguese Literary Club, 
BibliothecaTluminense/ Benedictine Monastery, and the Bibliotheca 
M unicipai. There are various provincial and public libraries through- 
out Brazil, doing good work, and a typical example is the public 
library of Maranhao. . . ■ 

The Biblioteca Naeional at Santiago is the chief library in Chile. 
The catalogue is printed, and is kept up by annual supple- . 
ments. ; It possesses .about. .100,000 yols. There is also a Chile. 
University Library at Santiago, and a fairly good Biblioteca Publica 
at Valparaiso. , 

The Biblioteca Naeional at Lima was founded by a decree of the 
liberator San Martin on the 28th of August 1821, and placed in the 
House of the old convent of San Pedro. The nucleus of the 
library consisted of those of the university of San Marcos Peru. 
and of several monasteries, and n large present of books was also made 
by San Martin, The library is chiefly interesting from containing 
so many MSS.; and rare books relating to the history of Peru in vice- 
regal times. . 

Spain ' and Portugal. 

Most of the royal,, state and university libraries of Spain and 
Portugal have government control and support. In Portugal 
the work of the universities is to a certain extent connected up, 
and an official bulletin is published in which the laws and acces- 
sions of the libraries are contained. 

.The chief library in Spain is the Biblioteca Naeional (formerly the 
Biblioteca Real) , at Madrid. The printed volumes number 600,000 
with 200,000 pamphlets. Spanish literature is of course well 
represented, and, in consequence of the numerous accessions from 
the libraries of the suppressed convents, the classes of theology, 
canon law, history, &e., are particularly complete. There are 30,000 
MSSi, including some finely illuminated codices, historical documents, 
and many valuable autographs. The collection of prints extends to 

120.000 pieces, and was principally formed from the important series 
bought from Don Valentin Carderera in 1865. The printed books 
have, one .catalogue arranged under authors’ names, and one under 
titles; the- departments pf music, maps and charts, and prints have 
subjectTCatalogues; as* well; There is a general index of the MSS., 
with special catalogues of . the Greek and Latin codices and genea- 
logical documents. The, cabinet of medals i.s most valuable and well 
arranged. Of the other Madrid libraries it is enough to mention the 
Biblioteca dela Real, Academia de la Historia, 1758 (20,000 vols. and 
1500 MSS.),; which contains some printed and MS. Spanish books of 
great value, including the well-known Salazar collection. The history 
of the library of the Escorial (q.v.) has been given elsewhere. In 
1808, before the invasion, the Escorial is estimated to have contained 

30.000 printed vols. and 3400 MSS.; Joseph removed the collection 
to Madrid, .but when.it was returned by Ferdinand 10,000 vols. were 
missing. There are now about 40,090 printed vols. The Arabic 
MSS. have been described by M. Casiri, 1760-1770 ; and a catalogue 
of the Greek codices, by Muller was issued at the expense of the French 
government in 1848. There is a MS- catalogue of the printed books. 
Permission to study at the Escorial, which is one of the royal private 
libraries, must be obtained by special application. The Biblioteca 
Provincial y Universitaria of Barcelona (1841) contains about 
155*090 vols.,. and that bf # Seville, (1767) has 82,000 vols. Other, cities 
in Spain possess provincial or university libraries open to students 
under various restrictions,, among them may be mentioned the 
Biblioteca Universitaria of Salamanca (1254) with over 80,000 vols. , 

Among, the libraries of. Portugal the Bibliotheca Nacipnal at Lisbon 
(1 796) najurally takes the first .place. In 1841 it was largely increased 
from the monastic collections, which, however, seem to, 
have been Httle cared, for according to a report prepared Portugal . 
by the - principal librarian three years later. ^ There are now said to 
be 406,000 Vols. of printed books, among which theology, canon jaw, 
history and Portuguese and Spanish literature largely predominate. 
Tjie MSSv number 16,000 Including many of great value. There is 
also a , cabipet of 4^,690 * coins and medals. The Bibliotheca da 
Academia, founded in 1780, 'is preserved in the suppressed convent 
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•jpf the Ordem Terceira da Peniteneia. In 1836 the Academy acquired 
the library of that convent, numbering 30,000 vols., which have since 
been kept apart. . The' ; Archiyo Nacional, in the same building, 
contains Hie archives of the kingdom, brought here after the de- 
struction of the Torre do Gastello during the great earthquake. 
k The Biblioteca Publica Municipal at Oporto is the second largest 
in Portiiigal, although only dating from the 9th of July 1833, the 
anniversary of the debarcationlof D. Pedro, and when the memorable 
siege was ^ still in progress; from that date to 1874 it was styled the 
Real Biblioteca do Porto. The regent (ex^emperor of Brazil) gave to 
the town the libraries of the suppressed convents in • the northern 
provinces, the municipality undertaking to defray the expense of 
keeping up, the collection. Recent accessions consist mainly of j 
Portuguese and French books. The important Camoens collection is i 
described in a printed catalogue (Qporto, 1880); A notice of the MSS. 
may be found in Catalogo dos MSS, da B. Publica < Eborense ,■ by H . 
da Cunha Rivara (Lisbon, 1850^1870), 3 vols. folio, and the first part 
of an Indice preparatono do Catalogd dos Munuscriptos was produced 
in 1880. The University Library of Coimbra (1591) contains about , 
100*000 vols., and other colleges possess libraries. 

• >: ’ Netherlands. - ' 

?■ Since 1900 there has been considerable progress made in both 
Belgium and Holland in the development of public libraries, and ■: 
several towns in the latter country have established popular 
libraries after the fashion of the muriicipal libraries of the 
United Kingdom and America. • ; 

The national library of Belgium is the Bibliotheque Royale at ■ 
Brussels, of which the basis may be said to consist of the famous j 
_ Bibliotheque des dues de Bourgogne, the library of the 

aeigiam, Austrian sovereigns of the Low Countries, which had 
gradually accumulated during three centuries. After suffering many 
losses from thieves and fire, in 1772 the Bibliotheque de Bourgdgrie ; 
received considerable: augmentations from the libraries of the sup- 
pressed order of Jesuits, .and was thrown open to the .public. On 
the occupation of Brussels by the French in 1794 a number of books 
and MSS. were corifiscatedarid transferred to Paris (whence the : 
imajority were returned in 1813) ; in 1795 the remainder were formed | 
intp a public library under the care, of La Serna Santander, who was 
also town librarian, and who was followed by van II ul them. At the 
end of the administration of van Hulthem a large part of the precious 
Collections of the Bollandists was acquired. In 1830 the Bibliotheque 
de Bourgogne was added to the state archives, and the whole made 
available for students. ,< Van Hulthem. died in 1832, leaving one of 
the most important; private libraries in Europe, described by Voisin 
in Bibliotheca JIutihemiana (Brussels, 1 836) , 5 yols., and extending to 

60,000 printed vols. and 1016 MSS.,' mostly relating to Belgian 
history. The collection was purchased by the government in 1837, 
and,, haying been added to the Bibliotheque ae Bourgogne (open 
since 1772) and, the Bibliotheque de la ;VjUe (open since 1794), 
formed what has since been known as the Bibliotheque Royale de « 
Belgique. The printed volumes now number over 600,006 with 
30,090 MSS., 105,000 prints and 80,000 coins and ; medals. The 
special collections, each with a printed > catalogue, consist of the 
Fonds van ; Hulthem, for national history ; the Fonds Fetis, for : 
music; the Fonds GoetKals, for genealogy ; and the Fonds Muller, 
for physiology. The catalogue of the MSS. has been partly printed, 
and catalogues of accessions and other departments are also in course 
of; publication. There are libraries attached to most of the depart- 
ments of the government, the ministry of war having 120,000 vqls- 
and the ministry of the interior, 15,000 vols. An interesting library 
is the Bibliotheque Collective des Societes Savantes founded in 1906 
to assemble in one place the libraries of all the learned societies of 
Brussels; It contains about 40,000 vols. which have been catalogued 
on cards. The Bibliotheque du Conservatoire royal de Musique 
(1832) contains 12,006 vqls. and 6000 dramatic works. The popular ■: 
or communal 1 libraries of Brussels contain about 30,000 vols. and 
those of the adjoining suburbs about 50 poo vols., most of which are 
distributed through the primary and secondary Schools. At Antwerp j 
the Stadt Bibliothek (1805) has now 70,006 vols., and is partly sup- 
ported by subscriptions and endowments. The valuable collection 
of books in the Mus6e Plaritin-Moretus (1640) should also be 
mentioned. It contains 11,000 MSS. arid 15,000 printed books, 
comprising the works issued by the Plantin family and riiany 15th- 
century bqoks. - 

.The University Library of Ghent, known successively as the 
Bibliotheque de TEcoIe Ceritrale and Bibliotheque Publique de la 
Viile, was founded upon the bid libraries of the Conseil de Flandres, 
of the College des , fichevins, and of many suppressed religious com- 
munities. It was declared public in 1797, and formally opened in 
1708. On the foundation of the university in 1817 the town placed the 
collection at its disposal, arid the library has since remained under 
state control. The printed Volumes now amount to 353 ,000. There 
are important special collections on archaeology, Netherlands litera- 
ture, national history, books printed in Flanders, .and 23 ,000 historical 
pamphlets of the 1 6th and 17th centuries. The main catalogue is in ; 
MS. on bards. There are; printed catalogues of the works on juris.- 
priidenee (1839), and ; b»f The 5 MSB. Oi 85 ^)^ The Bibliotheque de 
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I’Universite Gatholique of Louvain is based upon the collection of 
Beyerlirick, who bequeathed it to his alma mater in 1627; this 
exairiple was followed by Jacques Remain, professor of medicine, 
but the proper organization pf the library began in 1 636. There are 
now said to be 21 1 ,000 vols. The ! Bibliotheque de TUniversite of 
Liege dates from 1817, when on the foundation of the university 
the old Bibliotheque de la Ville was added to it. There are now 

350.000 printed > vols., pamphlets, MSS., &e. The Liege collection 
(of which a printed catalogue appeared in 3 vols. 8vo., 1872), be- 
queathed by M. Ulysse Capitaine, extends to 12,061 vols. and 
pamphlets. There areWarious printed catalogues. The Bibliotheques 
Populaires of Liege established in 1862, now number five, and contain 
among them 50,000 vols. which are circulated to the extent of 

130.000 per annum among the.school children. The Bibliotheque 

publique of Bruges (1798) contains 145,600 printed books and MSS., 
housed in a very artistic building, once the Tonlieu or douane, 1477; 
There are communal libraries at Alost, Arlon (1842), Ath (1842), 
Courtrai, Malines (1864), Mons (1797), Namur (1800), Ostend (1861), 
Tournai (1794, housed in the Hdtel des Anciens Pr&tres, 1755), 
Ypres ( 1 839) and elsewhere, all conducted on the same system as the 
French communal libraries.! Most of them range in size from 5000 
to 40,000 vols. and they are open as a. rule only part of the day. 
Every small town has a similar library, and a complete list of them, 
tQgether with much other information, will be found in the Annpaire 
de la Belgique, scientifigue^ artistique et litter air e (Brussels 1908 and 
later issues). ‘ , " , ' 

- The national library of Holland is the Koninklijke Bibliotheek at 
Hague, which was established in 1798, when it was decided to 
join the library of the princes of Orange with those of the ; 
defunct government bodies in order to form a library for Holland, 
the S tates-General , to be called the National Bibliotheek. In 1805 
t he ^ present name was adopted; and since 1815 it has become the 
national library. In 1848 the Baron W. Y. H. van Westreenen van 
Tiellandt bequeathed his valuable books, MSS., coins and antiquities 
to the country, and directed that they should be preserved in his 
former residence as a branch of the royal library. There are now 
upwards of 500,060 vols. of printed books, and the MSS. number 
6000, chiefly historical, but including many fine books of hours with 
miniatures. Books are lent all over the country. The library boasts 
of the richest collection in the world of books on chess, Dutch 
incunabula, Elzevirs arid Spinozana. There is one general written 
catalogue arranged in classes, with alphabetical indexes. In 1800 
a printed catalogue Was issued, With . four supplements down to 1811 ; 
and since 1866 a yearly list of additions has been published. Special 
mention should be made of the excellent catalogue of the incunabula 
published in 1 856. 

The next library in numerical importance is the famous Bibliotheca 
Academiae Lugdurio-BataVae, whicH datCs from the foundation of 
the university of Leiden by William J., prince of Orange, on the 8th 
of February 1 575. It has ; acquired many valuable additions from 
the books arid MSS. of the distinguished scholars, Golius, Joseph 
Scaliger, Isaac Voss, Ruhnken and Hemsterhuis. The MSS., compre- 
hend many of great intrinsic importance. The library of the Society 
of Netherland Literature Has been placed here since 1877; this is 
rich in the national history arid literature. The Arabic and Oriental 
MSS. known ak the Legatum Warnerianum are of great value and 
interest; arid the collection pf maps bequeathed in 1870 by J. J. 
( Bodel Nyenhuis is also noteworthy. The library is contained in a 
building which was formerly a church of the Beguines, adapted in 
i860 somewhat after the style of the British Museum'. The catalogues 
(one alphabetical arid one classified) are on slips, the titles being 
printed. A catalogue of books and MSS. Was printed in 1716, one of 
books added between 1814 and 1847 and a supplementary part of 
MSS. only in i 850. A catalogue of the Oriental MSS. Was published 
in 6 vols. (1851-1877). The Bibliotheek der Rijks Universiteit (1575) 
at Leiden contairis over 190,000 vols. 

The University Library at Utrecht dates from 1582, when certain 
conventual collections were brought together in order to form a 
public library which was shortly afterwards enriched by the books 
bequeathed by Hub. Buchelius arid Ev. Pollio. Upon the founda- 
tion of the university 4 n 163 6, the town library passed into its charge. 
Among the MSS; are some interestirig cloister MSS. and the famous 
■‘ Utrecht Psalter,” which contains the oldest text of the Athanasian 
creed. The last edition of the catalogue was in 2 vols. folio, 1834, 
with supplement in 1845, indeg from 1845-1855 in 8vo., and additions 
I856-1870, 2 vols. 8 V6. ‘ A catalogue of the MSS. was issued in 1887. 
The titles of accessions are now printed in sheets arid pasted down for 
insertion. There ate, fjow about 250,000 vols. in the library. 

The basis of the University Library at Amsterdam consists of a 
collection of books brought together in the 15th century and pre- 
served in the Nieuwe Kerk. At thP tiriie pf the Reformation in 1578 
they became the property of the city,, but remained in the Nieuwe 
Kerk for the use of the public till 1632, When they were transferred 
to the Athenaeum, Since, 1877 the collection has been known as the 
University Library, and iri 1881 it was removed to a building de- 
signed upon the plan 1 6f the new library arid reading-room of the 
British Museum. The library includes the best collection of medical 
works in Holland, and the Bibliothdqa Rosenthaliana of Hebrew and 
Talmudic, literature is of great fairie and Value; a, catalogue of the 
last Was printed in 187$. The libraries of the ! Dutch Geographical 
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and other. societies are preserved here. ; A< general * printed^ catalogue 
wris issued in 6 vols. 8vb.< f Amsterdam (;i.856^ti 877) ; one describing 
the bequests of J. deBosch Kemper, ^E. J . Potgieterand F. W. Rive, 
in .3. veils., 8vpi (jiSf^ni 879)4 a ; catalogue of the MSS* ob Professoir 
Moll was published dn ;i : 880i ; and brie ol those of P. Camper in 1881. 
Other- catalogues have been published up to 1 902 , including one of 
the- MSS. . . The library Contains about half; a inillion volumes. There 
are popular subscription libraries with reading- tooms in all parts of 
Holland, and in Rotterdam! there: is a society for the encouragement 
of .social culture which has a large library as part of its equipment. 
At Hrigue, Leiden, Haarlem, Dordrecht and other towns popular 
libraries Lave been ! established , and : there; is a movement of recent 
growth, in favour of training librarians on advanced English lines. 

The library of the GenOotschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen at j 
Batavia contains! books printed in Netherlandish India, works re- 
lating. to the Indian' Archipelago and adjacent countries, and the 
history of the Dutch in. the East. There are 20,000 printed vols, and 
1630 MSS., of which 243; are Arabic, 445 Malay, 303 Javanese, 66 
Batak and 5V7 onloritar -leaves, in the ancient Kawi, Javanese 
and Bali languages, &c.- Printed catalogues of 'the Arabic, Malay, 

J avanese and Kawi MSS., have been issued. ■ 1 

'_/, , , . ■' ’ j...' w' . . 'y Scandinavia.. . \ : - 

' Gwihg largely to $0 many 1 Scandinavian 1 librarians having 
been trained and employed in American libraries, a greater 
approach has beep made to Anglo-American library ideals in 
Norway, Swederi and Denmark than anywhere else on the 
continent of Europe. 1 

.The • beginning 1 of . the admirably managed national library of 
Denmark, the great /Royal Library at Copenhagen (Det. Store 
1 . Kongejigie Bibljothek) may. be said, to have taken place 

Denmark; during the reign of Christian III. (1 533 _I 559) > who took 
pride in importing foreign books and choice MSS.; but the true 
founder was Frederick III. (1648-1670).; .to, him is mainly due the 
famous collection of Icelandic literature and tfie acquisition of Tycho 
Brahe’s MSS. The present building ;.(m the : Christ iansborg castle) 
was begun in 1667. A mQ ng notable accessions may be mentioned 
the .collections of C. Reitzer, the count of Danneskj old (8060 vols. | 
arid 500 MSS.) a t nd Count 4e Thott ; the. last bequeathed 6039 vols. 
printed before » 1 53 1, and the remainder of his- books, over 100,000 
vols., was eyentually purchased. ; In 1793 the library was, opened to 
the public, and it\has since remained under state control. Two copies 
qf; every book published within the kingdom njust be deposited here. 
The incunabula arid block books form an important series. . There is 
a general classified catalogue in writing for, , the use; of readers ; and 
ap alphabetical one on slips arrariged'. in poxes for the officials. A 
good catalogue of the de Thott^ cqllectioh ,was bunted ih.12y9h.8yp. 
(1789-1 795); a catalogue of' the, french MSS. appeared ; in 1844; 
of, Oriental M SS. J 846 of the, Danish cqUection, i ; 875, 8vo. Annual , 
reports arid accounts of notable M$S. have been published since 1864. 
The library now.contains over 750,000 vols. , . 

The University Library, founded’ m, 1482, was destroyed by fire: 
in .1728, and re-established: shortly afterwards. A copy of eyery 
Danish publication m,u§tbe deposited^ here. The MSS. include the 
famous, Arne-Magnean coliectiQn f . There . are now about 400,000 
vols. in this library,, The Statsbiblioteket of Aarhus (1902) possesses ; 
about 200, 000, ‘Vols. and the La.nfisbokasafn Islands (National 
Library), of . Reykjavik,: Iceland^ has about 50,690 printed books and 
5506 MSS.; Ih ; Cppehhagea there are 11 popular libraries supported 
in part by the city, ; and there are; at least. 50 tqwns in . the* provinces 
with public ; libraries/ land in some cases readingrrooms. An associa- 
tion; for promoting- public; libraVies . was formed in, 1905, and in 1909 
the - minister of public /instruction, appointed a special adviser in 
library matters. About 800 towns and villages am aided by the 
above named association, the state , and local, authorities,, and it is j 
estimated; that they possess among them 500,000 vols., and circulate 
over 1,000,000 vols. annually* , ... y; t . 

The chief library in Norway is the University Library at Christiania, 
established at .the same time as the university ,*September 2nd, i8,i 1 , : 

'/.. ' I by Frederick, Jj.,; with a donation from the king of many ! 
Norway. , thousands of -duplicates, /from the Royal Library ; at 
(Copenhagen, and since augmepted by Important bequests. Annual 
catalogues are . issued and there, are, now . oyer 420,000 vols. in , the , 
collection. The Deichmanske Bibliothpk in Christiania was founded 
by Carl Dpichmanp in 4780’ 4s a free library. In 1898 it was reorgan- 
ized, and in. 1^03* the open ; sh,elf methpd/W^ installed, by Haakon 
Nyhitus,. ;the Jffirafiah* .who had, been trained in the U nited States. 
The library is partly spppQrl!ed^by>endowment, partly t by.grants from 
the municipalityv,; t^OjWcohjtaihsabout; ^SgjOoo vols,;,. andisa typical 
eihmple of : a prpgrcssiyc library, j The Free Library atBergerc (1872) ! 
has abo.ut 90,000;. yqis* , <ha?* recently been, re-housed m a, ; new ; 

building^r A free library, wiph/ppen; shefc alsq ,%en s opened at ; 

Trondhjeiri; . The: Ii%^ryJ connected- with ? the Kongellige yidens- 
kabers , §elpkabn ai> 5 Tr6pdhjem ; c©nta,insh about ], 129., pop vols. , 
Owing, to. the absence, of -small l* 1 .Norway* most of 

;(he library rwQrk isippncepiratedbn -thSrpoast |pwns,- . !#< : s „ ! 

, ;The iRp^ali jLihrary 1 aL Stockholm f was ifirsi established ip, 1585'. 
The original collecti©^ given stp The university oL Upsala . by 


i Gustavus I Ih that formed By Christina is at the Vatican; riri^i ! the 
library brought together- by Charles was destroyed by fire in i 697 . 
.The present library was . orgariized ? - Shortly 1 afterwards. ; ' Q • C' ' 
The Benzelstjerna-Engestrom 1 Library : (14,500 ' brinted Sweden. 
vols. and 1200 MSS.) ridh in niaterials fbr Swedish history) is noW 
annexed to it. - Natural history, medicirie arid matheriiatics afe/ left 
to other libraries^ Among the; MSSi .the Codex Aureus of the 6th or 
7th century, with its interesting 'Anglo-Saxon inscription/ is particu- 
larly noteworthy;. ‘ The catalogues are : in writing; arid are both 
alphabetical arid classified ; printed 1 catalogues have been issued ;6f 
portions of the MSS. The present building was : opened in 1 882 . 
The library now contains about '» 320,000 printed books and over 

11 .000 MSS. The Karolinska Institutet in Stockholm,: contains a 

library 6f medical books numbering over 46,000. ; ; . 

The University Library at Upsala was founded by Gustavus 
Adolphus in 1620, from the remains of several convent libraries; he 
also provided an endowment. The MSS. chiefly relate to the history 
of the country, but include the Codex Argenteus, containing the Gothic 
gospels of Ulfilas. The general catalogue' is. in writing. A catalogue 
was printed in 1814; special lists of the foreign accessions have beeh 
published each year from 1850; the Arabic, Persian and Turkish 
MSS. are described by C. J Torriberg, 1846. It now contains about 

340.000 printed books and MSS. The library at Lund dates from the 
foundation of the university in 1668, and was based upon the old 
cathedral library. The MSS. include the : de la Gardie archives, 
acquired in 1848. There are about 200,000 vols. in the library. 
The Stadsbibliotek of Gothenburg contains about . 109,000 vols., 
and has a printed catalogue. 

: l Russia . . , ; ; j , , I 

The imperial Public Library at St Petersburg is one of the 
largest libraries in the world, and now. possesses about 1 ,.800,000 
printed Vols. and 34,000 MSS., as well; as large collections of 
maps, autographs; photographs, &c. The beginning of this 
magnificent collection may be said to have been thb books 
seized by the Czar Peter during his invasion of Courland in 17 14; 
the library did not receive any notable augmentation, however, 
till the year 1795, when, by the acquisition of the famous Zaluski 
collection, the Imperial Library suddenly 5 attained a place in the 
first rank among great European libraries: The Zaluski ^brary 
was formed by the. Polish count Joseph Zaluski, who -collected 
at his own expense during forty-three years no less than 200,000 
vols., which were added to by his- brother Andrew, bishop) of 
Cracow, by Whom in 1747 the library was thrown open to the 
public, At his death it was left under the control of the Jesuit 
College at, Warsaw; on the suppression of the order . it was 
taken care of by the Commission of Education; and finally in 
1 795 it was transferred by Suwaroff to St, Petersburg as a trophy 
of war* It then extended to 260,090 printed vols. and 19,000 
MSS., but in consequence of the withdrawal of many medical 
and illustrated works to enrich other institutions, hardly 238,000 
vols. remained in 1810. Literature, history and theology formed 
the main features of the Zaluski Library ;< the last class 
alone amounted to one-fourth of the whole -number* Since the 
beginning of the 19th Century, through the liberality of the 
sovereigns, the gifts of individuals, careful purchases, and the 
application 6f the law of 18 to, whereby two copies of/ every 
Russian publication must be deposited here, the Imperial Library 
has attained its present extensive dimensions. Nearly otie 
hundred different collections, some of them very valuable and 
extensive, have been added from time to time. They' include, 
for example, the Tolstoi Sclavonic collection (.1830),- Tischendorfs 
MSS. 1 (1858), the Dolgorousky Oriental :MSS. (1859), and the 
Firkowitsch Hebrew (Karaite) collection (1862-1863), The 
libraries of Adelung (1858) and Tobler/(i877), that pf the Slavonic 
scholar J ungmann ( 1 856), and the national MSS. - of Karamzin 
(1.867). . This system of acquiring books, while it has made some 
departments exceedingly, rich, has left others comparatively 
meagre. The library was not regularly opened , to (he pqbli^ 
until, 1 8 14; it is under the (Control of the minister, of public 
instruction 5 . There ; are fine collections of Aldines and Elzevirs; 
and the; numerous incunabula are instructively arranged/ ■ i ! , ^ 

The manuscripts include//; ^6,090 codices, 4i;34q " autographs, 
4689 charters and. 576. maps. //The. glory , of this department is 
the celebrated Codex Sinaiticus oi the Greek Bibley brought from 
the convent Of : St Gatheririe on Mount Sin^i by Tischendbrf in 
1859/ /0ther import ant BihlicM and _pa trlstip/ codices ; are to bo 
found among ithe Greek ana Lg,tin ; MSS.; the .Hebrew. MSS* 



iMlfidd i&iftiig' 5 pf th^MOst ancient that ekisty and’ the Samaritan 
coHeCtioib tel one of thfe largest 1 in* Eurdpie ; the ; Oriental t MSS. 
cdtt^r^h^d ,; M^iy- valuable texts^ and £ among the French are 
sdme of great historical* value. ’ The general catalogues are m 
writing, but many special catalogues of the MSS. and printed 
b6oksdiave%een published. : : ; r ; ; 

» /, The nucleus of the library at the Hermitage Palace was formed) by 
th^ empr^s§; Catherine dl., who purchased the books an<J M$S. of 
Voltaire, and piderot, In the year 1 86 1 the collection amounted tq 
f 59,660 vols., of which neatly all not relating to the history of art 
were then transferred to the Imperial Library. There are many 
large and valuable libraries attached to th6- government departments 
in St ; Petersburg^ } - and : most of > the, ; academies and colleges and 
learned societies are provided with libraries* . # . • j , . . v , 

The second largest library in Russia is contained in the Public 
Museum at Moscow. The class of history is particularly rich, arid 
Russian early printed books are well represented./ * The^MSS. number 
5dQPi including many ancient Sclavonic codices, and historical, docu- 
ments ,of/vajtaf. One sroppi is,, devoted tq. a collection of. Masonic 
MSS. f which comprehend the archives of the lodges in Russia between 
1 8 16 add 1 182 1. ; ; There 5 is a geheral alphabetical Catalogue ih Writing ; 
the catalogue of the MSSJhas been printed, as: well as those of some 
pf the special' collections. This large and valuable library pow 
epotf iuf icloM upon f ,000,000. printed books and MSS. ; The, Imf^ria} 
University at Moscow ,(1755) has a library of over 310,606 .vols.', and 
the DuchoVhaja Academy has 120,000 vols. The imperial Russian 
Historical Museum (1875^1883) in Moscow contains nearly 200,000 
volsj and most of the state institutions and 'schools are supplied 
jrith libraries: All the Russian universities have, libraries, some of 
them being both large , and valuabJe-r-Dorpat (1802) 400,660 vols. ; 
Kharkov (1 864) i 8o;66o ! Vols. ; Helsingfors (1 646-1827) 1 9^,660 
vote. pKasan ( 1 804) : 242*000 vote; ; Kiev ( 1332) 125 ,000 vols* ; 
(Ddesia (1865): 250,600 vote, ; and Warsaw (18 1 7) 556,060 vote, There 
also v cpmmapal or , public libraries - at , Gharkoy (1 886), s t i# f opo 
y6)s'; Ocjessa (1836) ‘ 130,000 , vols. ; Reva/ (1825) 40,006 Vols.,* 
Riga' 96V000 Vol^. ; Vilpa (1856) 216,060 vols. kndinany other towns. 
A text-book Oh library economy, based on Graesel and Brown; was 
issued; atStPetersbufg In 1904:. , 1 v- • •• r. , ...... - , ■ * ; 5 , ' -nit ; ; ,r : 

i." 1 EaSt&m Ewope; -.m" ; 

At ; Athens the National Library (1842) possesses about 
266,600 vote,, : and there ! is ateo a considerable ‘ library at 
the university. 1 The Public Library^ at Corfu has about 40,00b 
Vols. B elgrade 'University Lib ipi y haS 60,000 vols. and Thd 
University Library of Sofia Ms 30,000 vols: Constantinople 
tf diversity in' 191b had a' library in process of formation, and 
there are' libraries at the Greek Literary Society (20,006 vols.) 
and Theological SchObl ( 1 1 ,000 volsl) • 1 ; ' 1 

‘VV '' V ' '/ China, ' 

' Chinese b.ook^ were first written op thin slips of baiphop, which 
were replaced py silk or clpth 'scrolls in the 3rd century, n,-P., 
paper rooming into use in the beginning of the 4»4 ; Cehftffy* 
These methods yvepe customary down to the iQth or 1 1 th century. 
There, were no public libraries in the western sense, . . , ... ; /. 

The practice of f prmi 11 ^ national collections of the native, literature 
originated fn the attempts to recover the works destroyed in the 
“ burning of the books ,r ' fiy the “ First Emperor ” (220 B.C,). ’ In 
190 B.c: the law for the suppression of literary works was repealed* 
but towards 'the? Close of fche t ist century b.c. many works were still 
missing. , flsiao Wu (139-7186 B f c.) formed the plan of Repositories, 
in which bpoks might be stpred, with qfficersj ,to transcribe Them- 
|yiu ! H§ian^ ! (86^9 B.’C:) Was specially appointed to classify the 
literature and form a library; • His task was completed by his son, 
and the resume ■ of ■ thefr\ labours is a detailed catalogue with valuable 
nqte^ , describing “ prions \\ (volumes) by bgg < authpr^i 

Similar national collections were formed by nearly every succeeding 
dynasty. t The high estimation in tyhich literature has ^lways be^h 
Held’ 1 - has led tb : the formation of very large itiiperial, official and 
private collections ,* M *books.; i .? Large numbers of works, chiefly fe^ 
laripg t9: Buddhism ;^aA Taotem» are also- ^tornd rin, may of the 
teimples^ Cbmese^ books .are usually in several, and irequently ip 
many Volume^, lh’e histories'and encyclopaedias are rriostly of Vdst 
dimension^ Collections 0f ; books ate kept in Wooden cupboards or 
oti open shelves^, placed on their sides, each set (£ao) of Volumes 
being ^ Ptoteetedr.i and held together by two thip, wooden or 
card, boards, ope; formiug the front cover (in a European book) and 
tpe pther tne back Cover, joined by two cords or tapes running round 
the Whole.’ By untying and tying these tapes the i’ao is opened, and 
closed. 7 The titles : of the whole work and of each section are written 
on the edge (either the -top; or bottom in a European book) and; so 
f aoei'OUf wards as rijt. lies, on the ; s helC Catalogues are simple lists 
with comments, on the books; not the systematic and scientific 
pfbdtictioiis iteedin Western 66{intrteS: ; There arecireulatiilg libraries 
iiilarg^number^ In 'FeMng,yGahtqh land Other, pities, ^ r ! 
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See R5>T>;fC>, Weruer, ; “ Chme^iCiviJisatioriL 
P^ripU^ , r)<r .; ; . ;i . r ,. i: !:a . , 

v •. .m;' ! i-.- ^ \Mpan. V(; •• .!{. .< •; ; • 

The ancient history of ; libraries in Japan is : analogous to that 
of China, with whose civilization and literature it 1 had ■ close 
relations: ' : Since about 1870, however, the grfeat oifibk- c and 
institutions have established 1 libraries on the European mddel. 

Perhaps the most J extehsive Hbr‘ary of the empire is that of th« 
Ipiperial Cabinet (1885) at Tokio with over 500,000 vols., consisting 
of the; collectiQUs of the various: government departments,, and isj for 
official use; The tfniyefrity Library (1872), is the lafgest open 

to students and the’ public ; it contains oyer 400,009 V0I9. of which 
236;do6 a!rfe Chinese 1 knd Japahesev The Public Library and reading- ' 
room (Tosho-KWan) at Ueno Park (1872) was formed in 1872 and 
Contains oyer ? 50*090 vols.i of which about one-fifth are; Ruropeai| 
bqoks. Af jTokio are also to, be fpun^l thepha§hiLib,rary;(i 902.) with 

66.000 vols. and the Hibaya Library . (4908); Wifh, 130,066 vols. and 
thb Nariki Libfkfy '(i899) with 86,6o0 vols. r The library : of the 
Imperial University of Kyoto contains nearly 200,000 vote:, of which 
over 90,000 are in European language^. To this is ;atiiaqhed. the 

library oT the Fukuoka Medwal GpHege. wifh; i 14 , yojs^ ; Tl^ 

Municipal Library oL Kyoto (1898) contains ^Oboo vols. : Other im-% 

* f)6rtaht municipal libraries in J apan kre. those at’ Akita in the proviiice 
of : Ugo (1899), 47>o6o vols.; at Mito, province *of Hitachi (ipb&L 

25.000 vols. r N ar ita, province of Shimpsa (ipor), 36*000 vote*,; chiefly 
Buddhistic, Yamaguchi, province of { l 99 j)y ?3>PJW vote. . The 
libraries of the large temples often- COntain books of value to the 
philologist. Lending libraries of native and Chinese literature have 
existed in Japan from very early times. 

; ’ 4 'y’ LjjBkAAy Associations . and. Traii^ino -VV"**? 1 ;.. 

? • , The first apfl largest association established for the study of 
librariapship was the American Library Association (1876) , , Tfie 
Library Association pf | tfie Lnited, Kingdom formed in 4877 
! as an outcome of. the first Jnternatipnal; Library Conference, 
held at London, and in 1398 it received a rpyal charter., , Jt 
publishes a Year Book, the monthly Library ^sficiatipn R$cpr<l ri 
and a number of professional handbooks, , It also holds .examina- 
tions ip Literary? History, Bibliography and Library Economy, 
and; issues. t certificates: and, diplomas./ There , are also English 
and Scottish district library associations. The Library Assistants 
Association was formed in, 1895 and has branches in. different 
parts pf England, Wales; and Ireland. It isspes a monthly 
magazine entitled The Lihrqry AstispmL.^ There, is an important 
Library Association in Germany which issues a year-book giving 
information concerning the libraries of the counfry, and a 
similar organization in Austriarllungary which tesups a magazine 
all irregular intervals;. Am Asspciatmn^ rof ^Archivista.n-nd^Libr 
rarians was formed , at ; Brussels in 1907^ and there are similar 
societies in - France, Italy,; ? Holland .and elsewhere. , In every 
Country there is now some kind; of association; for the, study of 
hbrarianship, archives or bibliography. International conferences 
have been held at London, ,187 7/ Lonflon, ; 1897; - Paris (at 
Exhibition),; -49031: St Lopte, < 1904.I Brussels (preljmmury), 
1908,; and Brussels, 191Q, •; 

LlhBAay: Periodic ALS^T rnThe -following ; is a list 1 of the current 
periodicals which, deaf with library matters,,; whh the dates of their 
establishment and plaice of publicktion The Library Journal 
(New York, 1876).; The Library (London, 1889); Public Libraries 
(Chicago, 1 896) •; The Library < 1 World (London, ■ i 898) ; The Library 
4 $mtant > (i 8.98) P he Library A mention \ Record ,( 1 899) ; ; Library 
Work , (Minneapolis,- IJ.S.,. 1906.) ; Bulletin of tkr American Library 
A ssofiation ^Boston, 1 9,67) f Revue des biblidtheques (Paris, 1 891 ) ; 
iuft'eiih ’ fos*/MMibiM£v#s pdpiitdifes (-Paris, 1906) Courtier des 
Bibliothhquef' (Paris) ;; BiiBetiW : 'de- ] VihstUiit international de biblio- 
graphic (Brussels*; r 1895)4 ; Revue [des bibliotheques et \ archives de 
Belgique. \ (Brussels, 1903) ;; Tijdsfihrift : voqr boekund Ublipthekmzqn 
(Hague, 1993) i £> e Boekzaal (Hague, 4907) ; Bqgsamingsbladet 
(Copenhagen 1 , 1906) ; For Folke-og Bdrhboksamlihger ; (Christiania, 
1906); Folkebibliotheksbladet (Stockholm, 1 903) ; Zentralblatt fur 
Bibliothekswesen (Leibzig,' 1884) ; ; Blatter ■ fur VplksbibUotheken und 
Lesehallen (I1899 ; occasional suppleim^ n t to the above); Biblio- 
graphic dqs BiblipiJieks- . und Bucmpesens (ed. by Adalbert Hortz - 
schansky 1 , 1964; is^uefl ih t,he ? Zentralblatt) 4 Jahr buck per Deutschen 
Bibliotheken (Leipzig, ■ 1962) ; Minertap Jahrbuch der gelehrien Welt 
(Strassburg, 1890)-; Mitteilun*gen des bsterreichischew Vereins fur 
Bibliothekswesen \ (Vienna,, ; 1896) ; f eskd . Q sveta , (No.vy Bydzov, 
Bohemia, 1965); Bcyista delle bibliptecfe e<degli archiyi (Florence, 
1890) ; Bolletiino detie bibtioteche popoldri (Milan, 1907 ) ; Rpvista de 
Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos Madrid { 1907); The GakUto (Tokio, 
Japan; 1897). Lr'iv>C ’• . T?pf R;‘.T. ! ; J. IJi BB.) 
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LIBRATION (Lat. libra, a ; balance) , a slow Oscillation 1 , as of 
a balance; in astronomy especially the seeming oscillation of 
the moon around her axis, by which portions of her surface near 
the edge of the disk are alternately brought into sight and swung 
out of sight. 

LIBYA, the Greek name for the northern part of Africa, with 
which alone Greek and Roman history are concerned,- , It is 
mentioned as a land of great fertility in Homer {Odyssey, iv. 85), 
but no indication of its extent is given. It did not originally 
include Egypt, which was considered part of Asia, and first 
assigned to Africa by Ptolemy, who made the isthmus of Sueiz 
and the Red Sea the boundary between the two continents. 
The name Africa came into general use through the Romans, 
In the early empire, North Africa (excluding Egypt) was divided 
into Mauretania, Numidia, Africa Propria and Cyrenaica. The 
old name was reintroduced by Diocletian, by whom Cyrenaica 
(detached from Crete) was divided into Marmarica (Libya 
inferior) in the east, and Cyrenaica (Libya superior) in the west. 
A further distinction into Libya interior and exterior is also 
known. The former (17 kvTOs) included the interior (known , 
and unknown) of the continent, as contrasted with the N. and 
N.E. portion; the latter (17 called also simply Libya, or 
Libyae nomos), between Egypt and Marmarica, was so called 
as having once formed an Egyptian “ nome.” See Africa, 
Roman. 

LICATA, a seaport of Sicily, in the province of Girgenti, 
24 m. S.E. of Girgenti direct and 54 m. by rail. Pop. (1901) 
22,931. It occupies the site of the town which Phintra's of 
Acragas (Agrigen turn) erected 1 after the destruction of Gela, 
about 281 b.c., by the Mamertines, and named after himself. 
The river Salso, which flows into the sea on the east of the 
town, is the ancient Himera Meridionalis. The promontory 
at the foot of which the town is situated, the Poggio di Sant * 
Angelo , is the Ecnomus (Eknomon) oi the Greeks, and upon 
its slopes are scanty traces of ancient structures and rock 
tombs. It was off this promontory that the Romans gained 
the famous naval victory over the Carthaginians in the 
spring of 256 b.c., while the plain to the north was the 
scene of the defeat of Agathocles by Hamilcar in 310 B.c. 
The modern town is mainly important as a shipping port for 
sulphur. 

LICENCE (through the French from Lat. licentia, licere, to 
be lawful), permission, leave, liberty, hence an abuse of liberty, 
licentiousness; in particular, a formal authority to do some 
lawful act. Such authority may be ; either verbal or written; 
when written, the document containing the authority is called 
a “ licence. ” Many acts, lawful in themselves, are regulated 
by statutory authority, and licences must be obtained. For the 
sale of alcoholic liquor see Liquor Laws. ’ 

LICHEN (lichen ruber}, in medical terminology, a papu- 
lar disease of the skin, consisting of an eruption in small 
thickly set, slightly elevated red points, more or less widely 
distributed over the body, and accompanied by slight febrile 
symptoms. 

LICHENS, in botany, compound or dual organisms each 
consisting of an association of a higher fungus, with a usually 
unicellular, sometimes filamentous, alga. The fungal part of 
the organism nearly always consists of a number of the Disco- 
mycetes or Pyrenomycetes, while the. algal portion is a member 
of the Schizophyceae (Cyanophyceae or Blue-green Algae) or 
of the Green Algae; only in a very few cases is the fungus a 
member of the Basidiom’ycetes. The special fungi which 
take part in the association are, with rare exceptions, not 
found growing separately, while the algal forms are constantly 
found free. The reproductive organs of the lichen are of a 
typically fUngal character, i.e. are apothecia or perithecia 
(see Fungi) and spermogonia. The algal cells are never 
known to form spores while part of . the lichen-thallus, but 
they may do so when separated from it and growing free. 
The fungus thus clearly takes the upper hand iii the 
association. Y/, Y.\. Y 

Owing to their : peculiar dual nature, lichens are able to live 


in situations where neither the alga nor fungus could exist alone. 
The enclosed alga is protected by the threads (hyphae), pf the 
fungus, and supplied with water and salts , and, possibly, organic 
nitrogenous substances; in its turn the alga by means of its 
green : or blue-green colouring matter, and the sun’s energy 
manufactures carbohydrates which are used in part by the 
fungus. An association of Two organisms to their mutual 
advantage is known as symbiosis, and the lichen in botanical 
language is described as a symbiotic union of an alga and a 
fungus. This form of relationship is now known in other 
groups of plants (see Bacteriology and Fungi), but it was 
first discovered in the lichens. The lichens are charac- 
terized by their excessively slow growth and their great length 
of life. ' .... . i: . ; . . , 

Until comparatively recent times the lichens were considered 
as a group of simple organisms on a level with algae and fungi. 
The green (or blue-green) cells were termed gonidia by W allroth, 
who looked upon them as asexual reproductive cells, but when it 
was later realized that they were not reproductive elements 
they were considered as mere outgrowths of the hyphae of the 
thallus, which had developed chlorophyll. In 1865 De Bary 
suggested the possibility that such lichens as Collema, Ephebe, 
&c., arose as a result of the attack of parasitic Ascomycetes upon 
the algae, Nostoc, Chroococcus, &c. In 1867 the observations 
of Famintzin and Baranetzky showed that the gonidia, in certain 
cases, were able to live outside the lichen-thallus, and in the case 
pf Physcia, Evernia and Cladonia were able to form zoospores. 
Baranetzky therefore concluded that a certain number, if not 
all of the so-called algae Were; nothing more than free living 
lichen-gonidia. In 1869 Schwendener put forward the really 
illuminating; view — exactly opposite to that of Baranetzky— 
that the gonidia in all cases were algae which had been attacked 
by parasitic fungi. Although Schwendener supported this 
view of the “ dual ” nature of lichens by very strong evidence 
and -identified the mor.e common lichen-gonidia with known 
free-living algae,, yet the theory -was received with a storm of 
opposition by nearly all , lichpnologists. These workers were 
unable to consider with equanimity the loss of the autonomy 
of their group and its reduction to .the level of a special 
division of the fungi. The observations of Schwendener, 
however, received ample support from Bornet’s (1873) exami- 
nation of 60 genera. He investigated the exact relation of 
fungus and alga and shpwed that the same alga is able to 
combine With a number of different fungi to form lichens; 
thus Chroolepns umbrinus is found as the gonidia of 13 different 
lichen genera. 

The view of the dual nature of lichens had hitherto been 
based on analysis; the final proof of this view was now supplied 
by the actual synthesis of a lichen from fungal and algal con- 
stituents. Rees in 1871 produced the sterile thallus of a Collema 
from its constituents; later Stahl did the same for three species. 
Later Bonnier (1886) succeeded in producing fertile thalli by 
sowing lichen spores and the appropriate algae upon sterile 
glass plates or portions of bark, and growing them in sterilized 
air (fig. i). M oiler also in 1887 succeeded in growing small 
lichen-thalli without their * algal constituent (gonidia) on nutri- 
tive solutions; in the case of Cdlicium pycnidia were actually 
produced under these conditions. 

The thallus or body of the lichen is of very different form in 
different genera. In the simplest filamentous lichens (e.g. Ephebe 
pubescens) the form of thallus is the form of the filamentous alga 
which is merely surrounded by the fungal hyphae (fig. 2). The 
next simplest forms are gelatinous lichens (e.g. Collemaceae) ; in 
these the algae are Chroococcaceae and Nostocaceae, and the 
fungus makes its way into the gelatinous membranes of the 
algal cells and ramifies there (fig. 3). We cah distinguish this class 
of forms as lichens, with a homoiomerous thallus, i.e. one in which 
the alga and fungus are equally distributed. The majority of the 
lichens, however, possess a stratified thallus in which the gonidia 
ate found as a definite layer or layers embedded in a pseudo- 
parenchypiatous mass of fungal hyphae, i.e . they, are hetero - 
merous (figs. 8 and 9) . Obviously these two: conditions may merge 
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ialo another, and the ; distinction is not of classificatory 
rvalue* . 

In external form the heterqmerous thallus presents the following 
modifications, (a) The foliaceous (leaf-like) thallus, which may be 
either peltate, i.e. rounded and entire, as in Umbilicdria , &c., or | 
variously lobed and Iaciniated, as in Siicta, Partnelid , ; Cetrdria (fig. 4 ) , 
&c. This is the highest type of its development, arid is soriietimes very 
considerably expanded, (b) The fruticose thallus . may be either erect, 
becoming pendtilous, as, j n JJsnea (fig. 5), Ramaljna, $:c.,. or prostrate, 
as; in Alectoria jubata, var. chdlybeiformis. ' It is usually divided into ij 
branches and branchlets, bearing: some resemblance to a miniature 
shrub. An erect cylindrical thallus terminated by the fruit is termed 
a podetium, as in Cladonia (fig., 7). « (c ). The crustaceous thallus* which 
is the most common of all* forms, a mere crust on thp substratum, 
varying in thickness, and may be squamose (in' Squamarid), radiate 
(i ; n , Placodium ) , areolate, granulqse or pulverulent (in various ;| 
Lecanorqe < and Lecideae). < \d) The Jiypophloeodal thallus is often 
concealed beneath the bark of, trees (as, in some Verrucariae and 
Artkoniae), or enters into the fibres of wood (as in Xylogrqpha and 


After Bonnier, from V. Tavel. 
permission of Gustav Fischer. 


Ftp. l.^XantJioriaparietina. By the fusion of the hyphae in the 
middle of the mycelium a pseudo-parenchymatous cbrtical layer 
has begun to form. ; t f i < ^ : 

1, Germinating ascospore (sp) 2, Thallus in process of format 
with branching germ-tube tiori. 

applied to the Cystococcus sp, Two ascospores. , 

cells (a). P, Cystococcus cells. 

Agyrium) , being indicated externally only -by a very thin ■ film 
(figs. 3, 4, 5 » b» 7 and 8). In colour also the thallus externally, is 
very variable. ; In the dry and: .more typical state it is; most fre- 
quently white or whitish, and almost as often; greyish or greyish 
glaucous. Less commonly it is of different shades of brown, red, 
yellow and black. In the moist state of the thallus these colours are 
much, less apparent, as. the textures then becqme more or less trans- 
lucent, ai )d the thallus: usually, prevents the greenish colour of the 
gomdia (e.g. Parmeliq Borreri, Peltidea apkthosa, Umbilicaria 
pustulata and pulverulent Lecideae}., 

The thallus may be free upon the surface of the substratum (e.g. 
Collenta) or may be fixed more or less closely to it by Special hyphae 
or rhizoids. These may penetrate but slightly into the substratum, 
but the connexion established may be so close that it is impossible 
to remove the thallus from the substratum without injury (e,g, 
physcia s Placodium). In some eases the rhizoids. are united together 
into larger strand^- the rhi.zines , . , . 

typical . heter o mero us thallus shows on section a peripheral, 
thin and. therefore transparent, layer, the cortical layer, and centrally 
a mass, of denser tissue the, so-called medullary layer ., between these 

twnlayersds.the algal zone or gonidiat layer (figs. 8 and 9). , 

? • Tv^detm epdthallus is sometimes applied to the superficial dense 
port.ion pf .the cortical layer, andt he term hypothallus to the layer, 
when specially modified, in immediate contact, with the substratum ; 
th e hyP^tjhmms IS usually dark or blackish. The cylindrical branches 
m th^ frutipose forms are , ; usually radially symmetrical, but the 
flattened branches of these forms and also, the thalli of the foliaceous 
form" show a difference in the cortex of the upper and lower side. 
1 hq cortical layer is usually , more developed on the side towards/ the 
hght, while in : many lichens this is the only side provided with a 
cortical layer. The podetia of some species of Cladonia possess no 
cortical layer at all. The surface of the thallus often exhibits out- 
• in 1 h^, f° r m of warts, hairs, ,&c. The medullary layer, 
Whichusually forms the main part of the thallus, is distinguished 
i r Pm tfie cortiqal layer by its looser consistence and the presence in 
it of numerous, large, air-containing spaces^ 


Gmidia^It dias .been made ; clear .above that the gonidia 
are nothing more than algal cells, which have been, ensnared 
( , s - by fungal hyphae and ipade to 

: develop in * captivity (fig. 1;* 
Funfstuck gives ten free living 
algae which have been identified 
as th<f gonidia of lichens. Pleuro- 
coccus'fCystocoocus) humicold, in the 
majority ; 6f lichens, e.g. Usnea, 
Cladonia, Physcia, Parrnelia , Cali- 
cium, many species of Lecidea, &c., 

, , Trentepohlia ■ ( Chroplepus ) umbrina 
in many species of Verrucaria , 
Graphidieae and Lecidea; Palmella 
botryoides in Epigloea; Pleurococcus 
vulgaris in Acarospora, Dermato- 
carpon, Catillaria; Dactylococcus 
infusionum in Solorina , Nephromia; 



From Strasburger’s Lehrbuch der Botanik,by ' 


After Sachs, from De Bary’s 
VergUichende Morphologic und 
Jiiologie der J?ilze, Mycetozoeti 
und Baclerieti\ by permission of 
Wilhelm lingelmann. ■ . : . 

Fig. 2. — Ephebe pubes- 
cens, Fr. A branched fili- 
form thallus of Stigonema 
with the hyphae of the 
fungus growing through 
its gelatinous membranes. 
Extremity of a branch of 
the thallus with a young 
lateral branch a; h , hy- 
phae; g, %eils of rim alga; 
gs, the apex of the thal- 
lus;:'' • T ; i:c 



Fig. 3— Section of Homoipmerous 
Thallus of Collema conglomeratum, with 
Nostoc , threads scattered artiong the 
hyphae. < • : \\ 


Nosttic' lichenoides, in most of the Coltemaceae; • Rivularia 
rutida in Omphalaria; Lichina, &c., Poly coccus punctiformis 
in Peltigera, Pqn- 
nar.ia afld ; Stictina; 

Gloeocdpsa poly der- 
matica in Baeomyces 
arid Omfihaldrid), 

Sirosiphon pulvina - 1 
ius in Ephebe , pu - * 
bescen's. . The* i ma^ 
jority of lichens'' are 
confined * to one 
particular' kind of 
gonidium (ke. species 
of alga) but a few 
forms are known 
(Lecanora grandtina, 

S olorJna iCrocea) . 
which marie use of . 

more, than one kind 

in tViAir From Strasburger’s Lehrbuch der Boianik , by permis- 

m tneir .aeveiop- sion b£ Gttstkv Fisch ^ r> ; 

ment. In the case Fig. ^.—Cetraria isldndica. (Nat. size.) 
of Solorina, for ex- . . gp, Apothecium. 

ample, the principal 

alga is a green alga, one of the Palmellaceae, but Nostoc (a 
blue-green/ alga) is. also found ; -playiiig a subsidiary j part as 



gbriidia. Iti £. gramtina tbe primary* alga is Pkurococcus, the 
kescondary , Gkococdpsd. , ■■■•'*' • ■ - 

* CepModla . — In about too : species of lichens peculiar growths 
are developed in the interior of the thallus which cause a slight 

projection of the upper 
. , or lower surface. These 

M Xsvjfz/^ 0 / . structures are known as 

• j cephalodia and they 

usually occupy a definite 
, - ( Y/ i position in the thallus. 

’~C J They are distinguished by 

' r Ys possessing as gonidia' algae 

foreign to the ordinary 
1 \ap part of the thallus. The 

* foreign algae are always 
Y members of the Cyano- 

* phyceae and on the same 

* ' individual arid even in the 

V Z same cephalodium more 

than one type of gonidium 
• '' 3 *®^ may be found. The func- 

tion these peculiar 

/JxX\ structures is unknown. 

Zukal has suggested that 
they may play the part of 

. ; water-absorbing organs. 

From :S|rasburger s Lehrbuch der Botdmk, by r™ „ 1 .• ^ e 

permission of Gustav Fisciier* The exact relation of 

Fig. $>r^-Usnea barbata. (Nat. size.) S on ^i a an< ^ hyphae has 

nf>, Apothecium, been investigated ' es- 

pecially by Bornet and 
also by Hedltlnd, and very considerable differences have 
beep shown to exist iii different genera. In Physma , 
Arnoidia , phylliscxm and other genera the gonidia are 
killed sooner or later by special hyphal branches, haustoria , 
which pierce the mCmbranb of the algal cell, penetrate the proto- 
plasm and absorb;; the contents (fig. n, C). In other cases, 
e.g>>. Syndlissa, j&fica?ea, the haustoria pierce the membrane, 
but do not penetrate the protoplasm (fig. Ti, D). In many 
other cases, especially those algae possessing Pleurococcus 
as their gonidia' there are no penetrating hyphae, but merely 



around them of the hyphal investment j their increase in* number 
leads to the rupture of the enclosing cortical layer and the sorCdia 
escape frbm the- thallus as a powdery mass ; (fig: 12). §lnce 
they are provided with both , fungal and. algal elements,; they 
are able to develop directly,, under suitable conditions, into 
a new thallus. The soredia are - the most Successful method 
of reproduction in lichens, for not only . are some forms ’ nearly 
always without’ spore-formation and in others the spdres laregly 
abortive, but in all cases the. spore represents only the fungal 
component of the thallus, and its success in the development 
of a new lichen-thallus depends on the chance meeting, at the 
time of germination, with the appropriate algal Component. ; 

Conidia . — Contrary to the behaviour of the non-lichen forming 
Ascomycetes the lichen-fungi show very few cases ' of ordinary 
conidial formation. Bornet describes free conidia in A'rndldia 
minitula ; and Placodium decipiens and Cdnidia-iormMon • has ! been 
described by Neubner in the Caliciae. 

Spermatia . — In the majority of genera of lichens small flask-shaped 
structures are found embedded in the thallus (fig. 13). These were 
investigated by Tulasne 

through which the sper- . ■: • 

matia escape (fig. 13). ' * ' ^ 

There are two views as : 

to the nature of the ■ 

spermatia.. In one view . ' 

they are mere asexual ' JwStMt^XW ■ 

conidia, and the term ' / ( 

pycnoconidia is accprd- . . •••:•« . 

ingly applied since they ’ ■*.. 

are borne in structures After Sachs, from De Baj-y’s Vergleichende Mor- 
Ii'Ita tl,p nnn.QPvnal phologie und Biologie der Pilze, Mycetozoen' und 
. e • * lu c • Bacterien, by permission of Wilhelm Etigelmahn. 

pycmdxa of other fungi. • ’ rr • ... . , ' /1Vy , , 

In the other view the Tig. S.^-Usnea barbata. (Mag. nearly 100 

spermatia are the male " times.) * 

sexual cells and thus A, Optical longitudinal section of the ex- 


are rightly named; it 
should, however, be 
pointed out that this 


trettiity of a thin branch of the thallus 
which has become .transparent in 
solution of potash. ■ 


was not the view of B, Transverse section through a stronger 


From # Strasburger’s Lehrbuch der Botanik, 
by permission of Gustav Fischer. 

; Fig. 6. — Cladonia rangiferina. 
(Nat. size.) 

A, Sterile. 

B, With ascus-fruit at the ends of 

the branches. ^ 


From Strasburger’s Lehr- 
buch der Botanik , by per- 
mission of Gustav Fischer. 

Fig. 7. — Cladonia 
c 0 cc if era . Podetia 
be a r i n g apothecia. 
(Nat. size.) 

Scales of primary 
thallus. 


special short hyphal branches which are in close contact with 
the membrane of t%; algal e^ll (fig. 3). 

; ./V " ; Reproduction. 

There are three methods of reproduction of the lichen: by 
fragmentation, by soredii, by the formation of fungal spores. 
In the first process, portions of thallus containing gonidia may 
be accidentally separated and ; so may start new plants. The 
second method is only a special process of fragmentation. The 
soredia are found in a large number of lichens, and consist: 
of a single gonidium or groups of gonidia, surrounded by a 
Sheath and hyphae; They arise usually in the gonidial layer ; 
of the thallus by division of the gonidia and the development 


Tulasne , though we owe branch with the point of origin, pf an 
to him the designation adventitious branch (sa). 
which carries with it r, Cortical layer. ' 

the sexual significance, m, Medullary layer. 

The questibn is one- pc, Stout axile strand. “• 
very difficult to settle g, The algal zone {Cystdcoccus). 
owing to the fact that 5, Apex of the branch, 
the majority of sper - 1 ; : ( . . , 

matia appear to be furictionless. In favour of the conidial view is 
the fact that in the case of Cpllema and a few other, forms the; sper- 
matia have been made to germinate in artificial cultures, and in the 
case of Calicium parietinum Moller succeeded in producing a sper- 
mogonia bearing thallus from a spermatium. . For the germination 
of the spermatia in nature there is only the observation of Hedlurid, 
that in Catillaria ienigratd and C. prasem a thallus may be derived 
from the spermatia under natural conditions. In relation to the 
view that the spermatia are sexual cells; or at least Were primitively 
so, it must be pointed out that although the actual fusion of tfie 
spermatial nucleus with a female nucleus has ribt : beieri f observed, 
yet in a few cases the fepermatia have bebn seen to; fuse with a 
projecting portion (trichogyrie) , of the ascogbriium, as yh Collepa 
and Physcia , and there is very strbrig 1 circiiiristantial evidence that 
fertilizatiori takes place (see later in section om develbprnent bf 
ascocarp): The resen^blance of the spermatia and spermpgdiiia to 
those of Uredineae should be pointed out, where also there is consider- 
able evidence for their original sexual nature, thbugfi they appear in 
that group to be functibnless in all cases. The obseryatipns 01 Moller, 
&c., on the germination cannot be assumed tb negative the sexual 
hypothesis for the sexual cells of Ulothrix ktid Ectot&r pits, for example 
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Of withd^t lu^nw The most satisfactbry variations titk of ^Alue>vff rfattiiW* tf oft knttii* ttriW 
my&f&w mt&ot'm* knowledge seems to be that the sper- w! IS ^ •" classification Soitf e details rMy 

-> t.'i.i *)j .v;wm ?, . ;-?wt .-,. - .«, iriatia *are inale cells which* De added. . ’. . .; .-t ; .- :;., .,:, K r 

■ ■ while retaining their fertilize They present various shapes, of winch the following are the 

v • • ing action in a few cases are principal ; (a) peltate , which are large, > rounded* . without any 
uJl’ now mainly functionless. The distinct thalline, margin 1 (e.g. Usnea> Peltigera);. (b) t \lQcanprine,. or 
rsi w female sexual organs, the scutelliform, which are orbicular and surrounded by a distinct, 

aseogonia, would thus in the more or less prominent thalline margin (e.g. ParmeUa* , Lecanora), 


while retaining their fertilis- 
ing action in a few cases are 
now mainly functionless. The 
y female sexual organs, the 

ascogonia, would thus in the 
ytYli majority of cases develop by 

^ O^Hn the aid of some reduced 

Sexual process or the 1 asco- 
^-rTr^U ' carps be developed without 

> relation to sexual organs. 

; A further argument in sup- 
-P port of this view is that it is 
in complete agreement with 
' what we know of the sexuality 
of the Ordinary, free-living 
ascdniycetes, where we find 
both normal and reduced 
c forms (see Fungi). 

Ftuit Bodied 1 - 1 We v find 
two chief , types, , of fruit 
r bodies in the lichens* the 
• peHthecium and apothecium ; 
the first when the fungal 
element is a member of the 
Pyrenomycetes division of 
! i the Aseomycetes, the second 
! ; :'t7hen the ftnigus belongs to 

From Beitrcge zur Wii&nschaftlichen Botanik. \ ,^ e piscomycetes division. 

Fig. 9.— Section of Heteromcrous In the two genera, of lichens 
* : ; 7 : i! —-the BasidioHckens—i n 
Upper corticahjayOr. • ■ which, the fungiis is a ftieiri^ 

■r^imssCr-'- : be “e ! “« 

% Gonidiaj layer. ' we have the fructification 

,. n . 7 , *7 V : ; v,f ,7 ; '‘ <•, •* ’•••■ ■■ characteristic of that class 

of fungi: these are dealt With ■ separately. The perithecium 
is very constant in form land since the gonidia tajke ' no part 








having sometimes also in addition a proper , one 1 (e.g. Thelotrema, 
Urceolaria ) ; (c) lecideine , or patelliform, which are typically orbicular, 
with only a proper margin (e.g. Lecidea), sometimes obsolete, and 
which are occa- , , : 

sionally irregular . ; 

Lecidea jurana, L. 
complicated and <* ; 7 " 

gyrose (e.g. Gyro- \ . 

phora ), and even . After Schweadener, from De B&ty%j^r£leichende Mor 
St i pit a to (e.fZ Phologie ufid Biologie det Pilze. MycetoZoefaJ ujtd Bqclerien * 
~ v by permission of Wilhelm Fnge ,mort " - ;M ■ 
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phora), and even After Schwendener, fromDe Bsity-s-p^rgleichende Mor 
St i pit a to (e.fZ phologie und Biologie det Pilze. MycetoHo&kJ ujtd Bqclerien * 
Baeomycfisft (I) hy P crmission of * il ^ ln} ^ n «f nann - 
lireltiform, which Fig 4 t 2 ,— Usnea barbata. XMag; more than 

are of v^ry irregu- . . . 1 5 °° times;) ; , 

lar figure, elon- An ls °iated mature spredium,; with, i:i An algal 
gated, branched of cell (Pleurococcus) in the envelope or hyphae. 
flexubse, with only d > Another with several algal cells in opical 
a proper margin longitudinal l section,, ; ' 

(e.g. Xylograpka , e * 7rTW6 sofediU in the act of germinating; the 
Graphis , &c.) or hyphal envelope has grown out below into 
none (e.g. some rhizoid branches, and above shows already 
Arthoniae), and the struct ure of the apex of the thallus (see 
often very variable fig* 9). , ^ 7 s 

even in the same species. In colour the apothecia, are extremely 
variable, arid it is but rafrily that they are the' same - colour as 
the thallrig (e.g. Usiiea, Rafhalina ). Usuklly they afb of a diifereiit: 
colour, and may be black, brown, yellowish, or also less frequently 
rose-coloured, rusty- red,, orange- reddish, saffron, or of various 
intermediate shades. Occksiorially in the sariie spedbs thriif cblorir 
is very Variable (e.g. Lecdndrd inetdbolbides , Lecidea decolordHs), Whij£ 
sometimes they are white or glaucous, rarely greenish, pruinose. 
Lecideine apothecia, Which are not black, but otherwise Variously 
cblotired, are ; -t6f fried' ‘ Mdt&rine. > ; ;/ : . i ; ) 

The tWp principal parts Of Which an apothecium consists are the 
hypotheciiifn and’ ! the hymeriiurii, Or tHeriium. Th^ 
V(\ VI) hypothecium is the 'basal parf Of the apothecium on 
\\J which the hymenium is borne ; the latter consists 6f 
asci (thecae) with asebspores, arid parriphyses. : The 
{ paraphyses (which mriy be absent entirely in , the 
Pyrenolicheris) tire erect, cbloufless filariients which are 








After* Tulasne, from De Bafy’s V ergteichende Morpkdlogie und 
Biologie det Pilze, Mycetokoen und Badletien, by pertrifssidil of , Wilhelm 
Engelmarin. ^ ; : ' ; ' ■ ; ■ ; 1 ■ ; /•/ 

Fig. B, Gyrophora cylindrical ! (Airnag. 90, 

B 390 tithes, C highly magnified.) 


After Bornet, ftotriTle Bary’s , Vergleichende Morphologic 'imd Biologie der Pilze, Mycetozoen und 
Bacterien, by permission of W-ilhdm Engelmipn. v ; . . : r ; . • , ; ! ' • ; . 


A, A vertical iriedian sec- 
tion through a sper- 
mogonium imbedded 
in the thallus. 
o, Upper rind.; [ A 
u, Under rind, [thallus. 
m, Medullary layer of the 
B; Portion of a very thin, 
section from the base 
of the spermogonium. 


w, Its wall from which 
proceed sterigmata 
with rod-like sper- 
matia (s). 

iHy Medullary hyphae of 
the thallus. 

C, CladonianomeA ngliaOy 
Delise ; sterigmata 
with spermatia from 
the spermogonium. 


itFl^^.ft.-^ichetrifornuM^AJgae- (A, G, J?, E _mg, 95a B 650 times.) The of the spermogonium. the spermogoriium. 

CaSC ! ^ ( PU usually dilated and coloured at the apex; the apkes 

C. Wostoc from the phallus of Pkysma are usually cemented together iWa deSmte layer; the 

"httaefted 1 by- the germ-tube: from aj , chalazq,nurn _ . epithecium (ft g. 14). The spores themselyee may he 

spore of PfosTta partMtnw ^ y D,Gloeoc<tpsa from the thallus of unicellular, without, a septum W, mdlticeflukr with 
5 * , the thaIlus o{ „ Synahssa Symphorea. ^ one or more septa. Sometimes 'tW two' eavit^es arfe 

m uStvrdocaulm ramulosum.' E, pieurococcm Sp. CCystococcus) from restricted to the two ends df the ^oth, the PUari- 

«:• ;■ f’/. ho.:.; , , the thallus of Clqdoma furcatp. bilocular type and the two loculi may be united 

ftt tMd'tetfiiititJdtf of this organ or 1 that of the apothecium it ■ : >Vv.:. . — ~r-r~-r 

hail "the 1 ^nerkl* ; strtuMre eharaGteristifc of that division , of (margo thallinus) is dte projema^ edgeyf a 

SitSf'W'*' 1 normal fung4 lype.and 5SL&T t 

f^tialiy/aiMk^sM^ed, are^bffieWhrit nfore wiabie, and since th$ edge of the apothecium itself, . ) r L ; ; v; v nV r 


thallus of unicellular without , a septum or. multiceHular with 
\ ( one . or more septa* Sonietimes the two eavitie^ 
kcu s ) trom restricted to the two ends, of the spore, ^ (fa fcoldrt- 
ijurcata. bilocular type and the two loculi may be united 

1 The thalline margin (margo thallinus) is the projectingi edge, of ; a 
special layer of tfiallus, the amphithecium^ ronnd ; jthei ac^u^l 
apotheciuiri ; the proper mat gin (margo proprius) is the projecting 
edge of the apothecium itself, ; iihm u; 



by a narrow , channel (fig. ,15). At other times the spores are 
divided by both transverse and longitudinal septa producing the 
muriform (murali-divided) spore so called from the resemblance 
of the individual chambiers to the stones in a Wall. The very large 
single spores of Pertusaria have been shown to contain numerous 
nuclei and when they germinate develop a large ' number of germ 
tubes. ■ / 7/' ■ ' ’ •' 

Development of the Ascocarps.~As the remarks on, the nature of 
the spermatia show, the question of the sexuality of the lichens 
has been hotly disputed in common with that of the rest of the 
Ascomycetes. As indicated above, the weight of evidence seems tO 
favour what has been put forward in the case of the non-licheh- 
f or ming fungi (see Fungi), that in some cases the ascogonia develop 
as a result of a previous fertilization by spermatia, in other cases 
the ascogonia develop without such a union, while in still other 

Epithecluw 1 Asqi 

Proper margin • tThecium (Hymeniuni) /J Paraj)hyse9 

Tbafllne margin 



After Darbishire, from Berichte der deutschen botanischen Gesellschaft , by permission 
of Borntraeger & Co. 11 

Fig, 1.4.— Diagram showing, Apothecium in Section and sur- 
rounding, Portion of Thalius, and special terms used to designate 
these parts.’ 7 ' .. 7V ’• ’ 

pases the reduction goes still farther and the ascogenous hyph ( ae 
instead pf ^eyeloping From the ascogonia are derived directly from 
.the vegetative hyphae. 

The first exact knowledge as to the origin of the ascocarp was the 
work of Stahl on Collema in 1877. He showed, that the archicarp 
consisted of two pur ts, a lower coiled portion, the ascogonium, and 
an upper portion, the trichogyne, whiph projected , from the thalius. 
Only when a spermatium was. found attached to the trichogyne did 1 
the further development *of the ascogonium take place. From these 
observations he drew the natural ' conclusion that the spermatium 
was a male, sexual cell. This view was hotly contested by many 
workers and it was sought to explain the trichogyne— without much 
success — as a respiratory organ, or as a boring organ which made 

a way for the developing 

■ - apothecium. It was riot till 

1898, however, that Stahl’s 
work received confirmation 
7^ and addition at the hands 

The sterile thalli possessed 
V no spermogonia, but were 
found to show sometimes 
' as many as 1000 archicarps 

c with trichogynes; yet none 

or very few came to maturity* 

: The Fertile thalli were shown 
to bear either spermogonia 
yr ^‘ / 'S ' ~ pr ; ;to. be in immediate con- 

Fig. 15. — Vertical Section of Apothe- nexipn with spermogonia- 
cium of : Xanthoria parietina, 7 ; thalli. F urthermore 

a Paraohvses > , Baur : showed that after the 

i- syi!:fcd"" hb,lo “' , " po '"- W&%sss*z 

c, Hypothecum. ' transverse walls of that, 

, organ, became perforated. 

There was thus very strong circumstaritial; evidence in favour of 
fertilization, although 1 the rriale nucleus: was riot traced. The 
further work of : Bauf, ' and ' that of .Darbishire, Funf stuck ;and 
Liridau, have shbwpthat iri a ‘number of dther cases trichogynes are 
preserit. Thus ascogonia With trichogynes' have beeri observed in 
Endocarpon, Cdllemd, Pertusaria, Lecdnord, Gyrbphora, Parmclid , , 
Ranialina , Pkyscia, Anaptychid arid Cladonia. In Nephroma , 
Peltigera, Peltidea and Solorina a cogonia without trichogynes have 
been observed.’ In Cdllema and a f&rm like Xanthoria parietina it is 
probable that actual fertilization takes place, and possibly also in 
some of the other forms. It is? probable, however, that iri- the 
majority of cases the ascogonia develop. without norma:! fertilization^ 


as is necessarily the case where the ascogonia haye no trichogynes 

or the spermatia are absent. . In these cases ’we, should expect 

to find Some reduced process of fertilization similar to that of 

Humaria granulata among the ordinary f 

Ascomycetes, where in the absence of f A 

the antheridia the female nuclei fuse '/til 

in pairs, tin other lichens/ we should yMlr MV 

expect to find the ascogenous hyphae liw 

arising directly from the vegetative # 

hyphae as in Humana rutilans among 

the ordinary fungi, where The process . « 

is associate^ with the fusion of vege- VI- : 

tative nuclei. It Is possible that So- m- Ml 

lorina .saccata belongs to this class. m 

Cytological details of nuclear behaviour 

among the lichens are, however, difficult - 

to obtain owing to the slow growth, of 

these forms and the often refractory "ifl 

nature of the material in the matter % 

of preparation for microscopical ex- - p* 

amination. ; ; ||| 

Ejection of Spores.— -The spores are J|p 

ejected, from the apothecia^ and peri- FT 

trtecia as in the fungi by forcible ejacu- M vfjj 

lation from the asci. In the majority 

of forms it is clear that the soredia ka 

rather than the ascosporp must play Tj 

thje more important part in lichen dis- e fl 

trlbution as the development of the Si 

ordinary spores is 1 dependent on their 

finding the proper alga on the sub- Nqgfp/ ” 

stratum on which; they happen to fall. » 

In a number of forms (Endocarpon ** 

pusillum, Stigmadtonima ' catdleptum, a 

various species of Staurothele), however^ A 

there is a special arrangement by which Aiter E-iBau^from Strasburger’s 
the spores are, on , ejection,, asswiated P “* 

with gonicha. In these forms gomdia are p ig .i 6 — Collema CrisPum. 
found in connexion with the young A ; -f l 

fruit • Ziirh nlvzl FpIIo nnHpmn nnm P rnii« CarpOgOniUm, C, With its 


fruit ; such algal cells undergo numerous 
divisions I becoming very; small in size 


trichogyne /. 


divisions i Becoming very, small in size ^ \ 
and penetrating; into the hymenium, 

among the asci and paraphyses. When the spermatium, 

the Spores rire thrown out some of these ' s ’ altacnea * 
hymenial gonidia, as they are called, are 
carried with them. When the spores 

germinate the germ-tubes surround the algal cells, which now in- 
crease in size and become the normal gonidia of the thalius. 

\ 7 Basidiolichens. 

As is clear from the above, nearly all the lichens are pro- 
duced by the association of an ascomycetous fungus with 
algae. For some obscure reason the Basidiomycetes do not 
readily form lichens, so that only a few forfns are known in which 
the fungal. element is a member of this family. The two best- 
known geriera are. Cora 

so-called Gasterolichens, 

Trichocoma ^ and Enter f r ; 

apparently some claims : z 

to be considered as a 

Basidiplicbenj, sipce the 

base of the fruit body B 

arid the 3 thalius from From Strasburger’s Lehrbuch der Botanik > by 
which it arises, according P«~n of Guntuv Fischer, 
i >.• T - Fig. ij—Cora payoma. A, Viewed 

to Coker,, always shows f rom above; B, From below; hym, 
a mixture of , hyphap) and hymenium. (Nat size.) 

■ algae. • ' .1 '. ;; 

" The best-known species is Cora pavonia, which is found in 
tropical regioiis growing on the bare earth and on trees; the 
gonidia belong to the genus Gkrojococcm w^ile the, fvirigus belongs, 
apparently, to the Thelephoreae (see Fungi). m Jhis ; lichen 
seems unique in the fact that the fungal element; is ^ fdso found 
growing and , fruiting entirely- devoid of algae, while in the 
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LICHENS 

tion to the symbiotic (or parasitic) mode of life, for, as stated 
earlier, the fungus appear in the majority of cases, to have coihr 



ascolichens the fungus portion seqms to have become so special- 
ized to its symbiotic mode of life that it is never found growing ; 
independently. 

The genus Dictyonewa has gonidia belonging to the blue- 
green alga, Scytonema. When the, fungus predominates in 
the thallus it has a bracket-like mode of growth and is found 
projecting from the branches of trees with the hymenium on 
the under side. When the alga is predominant it forms felted 
patches on. the bark of trees, the Laudatea form. It is said 
that the fungus of Cora pavQnia and of Dictyonema is identical, 
the. difference being in the nature of the alga. 

Mode of Life . 

Lichens are found, growing in various situations such as 
bare earth, the bark of trees, dead wood, the surface of stones 
and rocks, where they have little competition to fear from 
ordinary plants. As is well known, the lichens are often found 
in the most exposed and arid situations; in the extreme polar 
regions these plants are practically the only vegetable forms 
of life. They owe their capacity to live under the most, inr 
hospitable conditions to the dual nature of the organism, and to 
their capacity to withstand extremes of heat, cold and drought 
without destruction. On a bare rocky surface a. fungus would 
die from want of organic substance %nd an alga from drought 
and want of mineral substances. The lichen, however,; is 
able to grow as the alga supplies organic food material and 
the fungus has developed a battery of acids (see below) which 
enable it actually to dissolve the most resistant rocks. It is 
owing to the power of disintegrating by both mechanical i and 
chemical means the rocks on which they are growing that lichens 
play such an important part’ in soil-production. The resistance 
of lichens is extraordinary; they may be cooled to very low 
temperatures and heated to high' temperatures without being 
killed. They may be dried so thoroughly that they can easily 
be reduced to powder yet their vitality is not destroyed but 
only suspended; on being supplied with water they absorb 
it rapidly by their general surface and renew their activity. The 
life of many lichens thus consists of alternating periods of 
activity when moisture is plentiful, and completely suspended 
animation under conditions of dryness. Though so little sensitive 
to drought and extremes of temperature lichens appear to be 
very easily affected by the presence in the air of noxious sub- 
stances such as are found in large cities or manufacturing 
towns. In such districts lichen vegetation is entirely or almost 
entirely absent. The growth of lichens is extremely slow land 
many of them take years before they arrive at a spore-bearing 
stage. Xanthoria par ietina has been, known to grow for forty- 
five years before bearing apothecia. This slowness of > growth 
is associated with great length of life and it is probable that 
individuals found growing on hard mountain rocks or on; the 
trunks of aged trees are many hundreds of years old. It is 
possible that specimens of such long-lived species as ' Lecidea 
geographica actually outrival in longevity the oldest trees. ; 


pleteiy lost the power of independent development since with 
very rare exceptions they are not found alone. They also differ 
very markedly from free living fungi in their chemical reactions. 

Chemistry of Lichefts, . 

The chemistry of lichens is very complex, not yet fully investi- 
gated^ and can only be very briefly dealt with here. The wall of the 
hyphae of the fungus give in the young state the ordinary reactions 
of cellulose but older material shows somewhat different reactions, 
similar to those of the so-called fungus-cellulose. In many lichen- 
fqngi the Wall shows various chemical modifications. In numerous 
lichens, e.g. Cetraria islandica , the wall contains Lichenin (CeHioOe), 
a gummy substance 1 which swells in- cold water and dissolves in hotl 
Besides this substance, a very similar one, I soliehenin, is also found 
Which is, distinguished from lichenin by the fact that it dissolves in 
cold water and turns blue under the reaction of Iodine. Calcium 
oxalate Is a very common substance, especially in , crustacepus 
lichens; 1 fatty oil in the form of drops or as an infiltration in the 
membrane is also common ; it sometimes occurs in special cells 
arid in extreme cases may represent 90 % of the dry substance as 
in Verrucaria , calciseda, Biatora immersq. 4 t • 

Colouring Matters.— Many lichens, as is well known , exhibit a Vivid 
colouring which is usually due to the incrustation of the hyphae 
with crystalline excretory products. These excretory products 
have usually an acid nature and hence are generally known as 
lichen-acids. A . large number of these acids, which are mostly 
benzene derivatives, have been isolated and more or less closely 
investigated. They are characterized by their insolubility or Very 
slight solubility in water; as examples may be mentioned erythrinic 
acid in Roccella and Lecanora; evernic acid in species of Evernia > 
Rarqalina and Cladonia ; lecanoric acid,, in Lecanora y Gyrqphora. 
The so-called chrysophanic acid found in Xanthoria (Physciri) 
parietiha is not an acia but a quinone and is better termed phy scion. 

Colour Reactions of Lichens. The classification of lichens is unique 
in the fact that chemical colour reactions are Used by many lichen- 
ologists in the discrixninatipn of species, and these reactions are 
included in the specific diagnoses. The substances used as tests, in 
these reactions are criustic potash and calcium hypochlorite; the 
former being the substance dissolved in an equal weight of water 
and the latter a saturated extract of bleaching powder in water. 
These substances are represented by ffchenologists by the signs K 
and CaCl respectively, and the presence or absence of the colour 
reactions ate represented thus, K+, CaCl-p, or K^, CaCl — . If 
the cortical layer should exhibit positive reaction and the medulla 
of the same species a negative reaction with both , reagents, the 
result is represented thus, K=*=OaCl=*=. If a reaction is, only 
produced after the consecutive addition of the two reagents, this 
is symbolized by K (CaCl.) -f . A solution of iodine is also used as a 
test owing to the blue or Wine-red colour which the thallus, hymenium 
or spores may give with this reagent. The objection to the case of 
these colour reactions is due to the indefinite nature of the reaction 
and the doubt as to the constant presence of a definite chemical 
compound in a given species. A yellow colour With caustic potash 
solution is produced not only by atranoric acid but also by evernic 
acid, thamnolic acid, &c. Again in the case of Xanthoria. par ietina 
vulpinic acid is oply to. be found in young thalli growing on sandr 
stone; in older forms or in those growing pn another substratum 
it is not to be detected. A similar relation between oil formation 
knd the nature of the substratum has been observed in many lichens. 
Considerations such as these should make one very wary in placing 
reliance on these colour reactions for the purposes of classification. 

Economic Uses of Lichens. 


Relation of Fungus and Alga. 

The relation of the two constituents of the lichen have been 
briefly stated in the beginning of this article. The relation of 
the fungus to the alga, though it may be described in general 
terms as one of symbiosis, partakes also somewhat of the nature 
of parasitism. The algal cells are usually controlled in their 
growth by the hyphae and are prevented from forming zoospores, 
and in some cases, as already described, the algal cells are killed 
sooner or later by the fungus. The fungus seems, on the other 
hand, to stimulate the algal cells to special development, for; those 
in the lichen are larger than those in the free state, but this is 
not necessarily adverse to the idea of * parasitism, for ; it is well 
known that an increase in the size of the cells of the host is 
often the result of the attacks of parasitic fungi. It must be 
borne in mind that the exact nutritive relations of the two 
constituents of the lichen Have hot been completely, elucidated, 
and that it is very difficult to draw the fine between symbiosis 
andp^raSitikni. The licilen^^arengt ajdne iff their special jza- 


In the arts, as food and as medicine, many lichens have been 
highly esteemed, though others are not now employed for the 
same purposes as formerly. , 

I 1, Lichens Used in the Arts. — Of these the ipost important are 
such as yield, by maceration in ammonia, the dyes known in 
commerce as archil, cudbear and litmus. These, however, may 
with; propriety be regarded as but different names for the same 
pigmentary substance, the variations in the character of which 
are, attributable to the different modes in which the pigments 
are manufactured. Archil proper is derived from several species 
of Roccella (e.g. R. Montaguei , R. tinctoriq) f which yield a rich 
purple dye; it once fetched a high price in the market. Of 
considerable value is the “ perelle ” prepared from Lecqnorq 
parellja, , and used in the preparation of a red or crimson dye. 
Inferior tq this is “ cudbear,” derived from Lecanora tartqreq, 
which was formerly very extensively eiixploy ed by the peasantry 
of north Europe for giving a scarlet pr,purple cqlpur to woollep 
cloths. By adding certain alkalies to the other ingredients used 
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in the 61 these pigments,' the dolour becomes Mdige*- 

bhie, in ^hidh ease it is the litmus of the Dutchmanufficturers. j 
Amongst other 5 lichens > affording ; red, purple or: browfi dyes ttifiy 
be mentioned RamaliM stopulorutft, P'arMeHdy saxatilib and i 
Pi omphdodeSy tlmbilicdriti pustulate and several species of 
Gyrophora, Urceolaria scruposa, all of which are more or less : 
employed as domestic dyes. Y allow dyes, again, . are, derived j 
from CHlorm iiulpana', Plfityfiifia juniper vnu/rnp Pafmeltq cqpterqtq ! 
and, P. cQnspersa , Physcia, fiavicansy Ph. parietina and Ph. 
lychnea , though like ■ the preceding they do 'not form articles 
of commerce, being fherely; used locally by ! the natives of the j 
regions in which they occur most plentifully. In ‘ addition tp 
those, many exotic, lichens, belonging especially to, Parmelia < and ; 
Sticta (e.g* Parmelia tinctorwky Sticta argyracea), are rich in 
Colouring matter, and, if obtained in sufficient Quantity; Would 
yield a\ dye in every way., e^ual to archil; ; These "pigments ; 
primarily depend , upon special acids contained in the ? thalli of ! 
licheiisi and their presence ntnay readily be detected by means of j 
the reagents already noticed. In the process of manufacture, ; 
however,, they undergo various changes ? of which theChemistry s 
is still; but little understood. At one > time also ,£qme species ; 
were used in the arts for supplying a gum as a substitute for \ 
gtirtt-arabic. * : These ! were ■ chiefly Rtimalina jraxineti, Everniq < 
firuhqstri and Parmelia ^Ayipde^, all of which contain a 'consider- j 
able proportion of gurpmy matter (of a much inferior , quality, j 
however, to gum-arabic), . and’ were employed in the process of 
calico-printing and’ in ; the .making of parchment and cardboard. 
Jii the 17th century sbme filamentose and fruticulose lichens, . 
viz. species of U snea/finipP^ also Eyernin fwjurqcea artel ! 

Glqdonia rangiferina> were used in the art of perfumery, From | 
their ; supposed aptitude to imbibe and retain odours, their ■ 
powder was the basis of various perfiittiCS, such as the celebrated 1 
jPoudre de Cypre ” of the hairdressers, , frut their employment 
in this respect has long since been abandoned. 

2. Nutritive Lichens. -^Qi Still greater importance is the 
Capacity of many species fair supplying fodd, for man and beast. : 
'ij'his results frqm their containing starchy substances, and in 
some cases ai small Quantity of saccharine matter of the nature of 
mannite; One of the most useful nutritious species is Cetraria 
Ulqndica\ “Iceland .’inpss^^.Whicfr' after being deprived of itS ; 
bitterness by, boiling in water ' is reduced to a powder and made 
into cakes, or is boiled ‘and, eaten with milk by the poor Icelander, 
whose sole food' it often- Constitutes. : Similarly Cladonia rangi* 
feriha and Cl.fiylvdticti, the familial* u reindeer 1 mOss,^ are 
frequently eaten by man in times of scarcity, after being powdered 
and mixed with flour. Their chief; importance, however, is that ( 
in Lapland and other northern countries they supply the winter 
fbdd of the reindeer arid other animals, who scrape away the- snow 
afrd eagerly feed upon theni. , Another nutritious lichen is the 
“ Tripe de , Roche ” of the, arctic regions, consisting of several 
species of the Gyrophoreiy which when boiled is often eaten by 
the Canadian hunters and Red Indians when pressed by hunger. 
But the most singular esculent lichen of all is the “ manna lichen,” 
which in times of drought and famine has served as food for large 
hUnibCrs Of men “and cattle in the arid steppes of various countries 
Stretching from Algiers’ to Tartary. This is derived chiefly 
from Lecanorq esculenta , which grows unattached on the ground 
ih layers from ^ to 6 ’in. thick over large tracts of country in 
the form of small irregular lumps of a greyish or whiter coldur. 
In connexion with their use as food we may observe that of 
recent years in Scandinavia and Russia an alcoholic spirit has 
been distilled frbm Clddotiia rdhgiferina -and ’ extensively coil- 
slitiied- ; especially in when potatoes were ; scarCb- and ; 

clefir;- Formerly shp jStietct pulmohdrld - was much employed iii \ 
brfeVv'ihg instead ;of hops,’ and it Is said' that f a Siberian monastery I 
&ks much celebrated ft>r : -it^.^bS^ei?* Which was Aavoured' with the j 
bitter principle of this species. 1 r 7 : 7‘ ' '■ Mj;V; 7; : " ‘ ! 

* 3. Medicinal Lichens. -^-During the middle ages, and even in ; 
some quarters to a much later period, lichens were extensively ; 
used in medicine in vfitibiis Eurdpeari countries. ’ ’ Many species 
hkd a great depute ah’ demulcehts, febrifuges, astringents, tonics, \ 
purgatives add ahtheiminticsi 1 ‘ The 1 chief of : those employed 


for one or Other, and in some cases for several, of these purposes 
"were -Cladonia pyXidaia , ’ 1 Usned barbate; Ramdlina farinbeed , 
Evernia prunastri , Cetraria islandica , Sticta pulmOnaHa, 
Pdrmelia saxatilis, Xdnthbria parietina and Pertusdria dinar a. 
Others again' were believed ; to be endowed with specific: virtues, 
e.g. Peltigera canind, which formed the basis of ; the celebrated 
pUlvis ailfcilyssus y) of Dr Mead- long regarded as a sovereign 
Cute for • hydrophobia ; Pldtysma juniperinum, lauded as a specific 
in -jaundice, no doubt on the similia similibus principle from a 
resemblance between its yeilow colour and that of the jaundiced 
skin; Peltidea aphthosa , which on the same principle Was regarded 
by the Swedes, when boiled in milk, as an effectual remedy for 
the aphthae or rash on their children. Almost all of these virtues, 
general or specific, were imaginary; and at the present day, 
except perhaps in some remoter districts Of northern Europe, 
only one of them is employed as a remedial agent. This is the 
“ Iceland moss ” of the druggist^’ shops, which is undoubtedly 
an excellent demulcent in various dyspeptic and chest complaints. 
No 1 lichen is known to be possessed of any poisonous properties 
to man, although Chlorea vulpina is believed by- the Swedes to 
be so. Zukai has considered that the lichen acids protect the 
lichen from the attacks of animals; the experiments of 1 Zopf, 
however, have cast doubt on this; certainly lichens containing 
very bitter acids are eaten by mites though some of the acids 
appear to be poisonous to frogs. 

.. .. Classification . 

. : The dual nature of .the lichen thallus introduces at the outset 
a f cUssificatory difficulty. Theoretically the lichens may be 
.classified, on the .basis of their algal constituent, on the basis of 
their fungal (constituent, or they may be classified as if they were 
homogeneous organisms. The first of these systems is impractic- 
able [owing to the absence of algal reproductive organs and the 
similarity of the algal ceils (gonidia) in a large number of different 
forms. The second system: is the most obvious one, since the 
fungus is the dominant partner and produces reproductive 
organs. The third system was that of Nylander and his followers, 
who did not accept the Schwenderian doctrine of duality. In 
actual practice the difference between the second^ and third 
methods is not very great since the fungus is the producer of the 
reproductive organs and generally the main constituents Most 
systems agree in deriving the major divisions from the characters 
of the reproductive organs (perithecia, apothecia, or basidiospore 
bearing fructification), while the characters of the algal cells 
and those of the thallus generally are used for the. minor divisions. 
The difference between the various systems lies in the relative 
importance given to the reproductive characters on the one hand 
and the vegetative characters on the other. In the system 
(18 54^135,5) of Nylander the greater Weight is given to the latter, 
while in mote . modern systems the former characters receive 
the more attention. 

A -brief , outline: of a system of classification, mainly that of 
Zahlbruckner as given in Engler and Prantl’s Pjlanzenfdmilien, 
is outlined below. 

There are two main divisions of lichens, Ascolichenes and 
Basidiolichends, according to the^ mature of the fungal element, 
whether an aiscomycete or basidiomycete. The Ascolichenes 
fire again divided into Pyrenocarpeae or Pyrenolichenes and 
Gymnocarpeae or Discolichenes; the first having an ascocarp 
of the nature of a perithecium, the second bearing their ascospores 
in an open apothecium. • •,/: 

: ' V;" : '7’ ’ ■' PVkfeNOLICHENES 

Series L, Perithecium pimple not divided. ; 

^ a. With Bleufo.coccus or Palmellq gonidia. 

Mdfiolaceae, Yerrucariaceae, Pyrenothamnaceae. 
b. With Chrodlepus goriidia.^ : '- ; 

Pytenulaceae, Paratheliaceae. , 

• „ j c. .With phyllactidium or Cephaleurus gonidia. ; ; j . 

. .. ^trigulaceae,; ,, .. ... . ; ' ; 

! a. With Nosioc or Scytonenia gonidia, 

.r« pyrenidiaCeae. ' ; ' ; "'7 

II. Perithecia divided or imperfeictiy divided by cross^ waits.; 
Mydoporacfiae wiitn Patmella or ’ Ckroolepus gonidia. 
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j • • ■ ' ' DlSCOLIC IRENES *• 

Series I. ObniocUrpiheae. The paraphyses branch and form a net- 
work (capillitium) over the f asci, the capillitium and ejected 
spores forming a long persistent powdery mass (mazaedium). 
t Caliciaceae, Cypheliaceae, SphaerophQraceae. 

Series II. Graphidineae. Apothecia seldom round, usually elongated- 
ellipsoidal, no capillitium. 

Arthoriiaceae, Graphidiaceae, Roccellaceae. 

Series III. Cyclocarpineae, Apothecium usually circular, no capil- 
■ litium. ■'■■■■ ’ ' 

A. Spores usually two-celled, either with a strongly thickened 
cross- wall often perforated by a narrow canal or with cross- 
wall only slightly thickened. In the first ease the ^sppres are 
usually colourless, the second case always brown. 

Buelliaceae, PhysciaCeaie. 

• B. Spores unicellular, parallel-multicellular or muriform, usually 

colourless, cross- walls usually thin. 

a Thallus in moist state rpore or less gelatinous.. r. : 

Gonidia always belonging to the Cyanophyceae, 

* ! 1 Lichinaceae, Ephebaceae. Collemaceae, Pyrerippsi- 

* • ■' daceae. • : " 

, @ Thallus not gelatinous, /r = . • ■ ■ v : 

, ; Coenogoniaceae, Lecideaceae, Cladoniaceae, Leca- 

noraceae, Pertusariaceae, Peltigeraceae, Stictaceae, 
Pahhariaceae, Gy rophoraceae , Phrmeliaceae, Clado- 
niaceae, Usneaceae. : , , ; : 

BasidiolichEnes (Hymenoliclienes) 1 

Cora, Dictyonema (iricl. Laudatea) , Corelld (doubtfully placed here 
as the hymenium is unknown). . , 

Habitats and .Distribution of Lichens, . 

• i. Habitats . — These are! extremely varied, and comprise: 

a great number of very different substrata. , Chiefly, however, : 
they are the bark of trees, rocks, the ground,? mosses and, rarely , 
perennial leaves, (a) With respect to corticolous lichens, some 
prefer the rugged bark of old trees (e.g. Ramalina , Parmelia , 
Stictei) and others the smooth bark of young trees and shrubs 
{e.g, Graphidei and some Lecideae). . Many are found principally 
in large forests {e.g. Usnea, Alectoriajubdta); while a few occur 
more especially on trees by roadsides (e.g. Pkyscla parietina and 
Ph. pulverulenta ) . In connexion with corticolous lichens may 
be mentioned those lignicole species which grow on decayed, 
or decaying wood of trees and on old pales (e.g. Caliciei , various - 
Lecideae, JZylographa ) , (b) As to saxicolous lichens, which occur 
on rocks and stones, they may be divided into two’ sections, 
viz. calcicolous and calcifugouSy To the former belong such as 
are found on calcareous and cretaceous . rocks, and the mortar 
of walls (e.g. Lecanora calcar ea, Lecidea calcivora and several , 
V errucariae ) , while all Other saxicolous lichens may be > regarded 
as belonging to the latter, whatever may be the mineralogieal 
character of the substratum; It is here Worthy of notice that 
the apothecia of several calcicolous lichens ' (e.g. Lecanora , 
Prevostii, Lecidea calcivora) have the power of forming minute 
cavities in the rock, in which they are partially buried. . (<?) 
With ; respect to terrestrial species, some' prefer peaty soil (e.g. 
Cladonid, Lecidea decolor ans) , others calcareous soil (e.g. Lecanora 
cr assa y Lecidea decipiens), others Sandy soil or hardened mud 
(e.g. Collema limosum, Peltidea venosa ) ; while many may be 
ifound growing on all kinds of soil, from the sands of the sea-shore 
•to the granitic detritus of lofty mountains, with the exception 
of course of cultivated ground, there being no- agrarian lichens. ; 
(d) i M.uscicalous lichens again are such as are most frequently 
met with on decayed mosses and J unger mannia, whether on 
the ground, trees or ‘•rocks {e.g. Leptogium muscicola, Gomphillus 
calicioides ) . (e) The epiphyllous species are very peculiar as j 

occurring upon perennial leaves of certain trees and shrubs, 
whose vitality is not at all affected by their presence as it is by 
that of fungi. In so far, however, as is known, they are very 
limited in number {e.g. Lecidea, Bouteillei, Strigula). . 

Sometimes various lichens occur abnormally in such un- 
expected habitats as dried dung of sheep, bleached bones of 
reindeer and whales, old leather, iron and glass, in districts 
where the species are abundant. It is apparent that in many 
cases lichens are quite indifferent to the substrata on which 
they occur, whence we infer that the preference of several for 
certain substrata depends upon the temperature of the locality 


or that of the special habitat. Thus 5 in the Case of saxicolquh 
lichens the ^ mihcf alogiclil^ chapter of ihe rock has of itself littlp 
or no influence upon lichen growth, which is influenced more 
especially and directly by their physical properties, such as their 
capacity for retaining heat and moisture. As a rule licliehS 
grow commonly ' iri open exposed habitats, though some are 
found only or chiefly in’ shady situations; while/ alfeidy 
observed, scarcely any occur where the atmosphere is impreg- 
nated with* smoke. Many species also prefer growing in moist 
places by streams ; lakes and the sea, though very few are normally 
and probably none entirely, aquatic, being always at certain 
seasons exposed for a longer; or shorter period to the atmosphere 
(e.g. Lichina, Leptogium rivulare , Endocdrponfluviatile , Verrucaria 
Maura) . Some species are entirely parasitical on other lichens 
(e.g. various Lecideae and Pyrmocarpei ) , and may be’ peculiar 
to one (e.g: Lecidea vitellinarid)- or common to several species 
> (e.g. Habrothallus parmeliarum): ? A ' few, generally known f as 
erratic species, have 1 been met i with growing unattached to any 
substratum (e.g. Parmelia revoliita, var. concentrica, Lecanora 
esculenta) ; but it can ; hardly 1 be that these are feally free ab 
initio {vide Crombie in J own. Bot., 1872, p. 306). It- is to the 
different characters 1 of the stations they occupy with respect 
to exposure; moisture, &c., that "the variability observed in 
many types of lichens iss to be attributed. - ^ 

2. Distributions From what has now been said it will readily 
be inferred that the distribution of lichens over the surface of 
the globe is regulated, not, only by the presence of suitable 
substrata, but rtibre espebially by climatic conditions. At the 
same time it may safely be : affirmed that their geographical range 
is more extended than; that of any other class of plants, occurring 
as they do in the coldest and warmest regions — on' the dreaty 
shores of arctic and antarctic seas' and in the torrid valleys of 
tropical climes, as well as on the greatest mountain elevations 
yet attained by man, on projecting rocks even far above the snow- 
line {e.g. Lecidea geo graphica). ' In arctic regions lichens form by 
far the largest portion of the vegetation, occurring everywhere 
on the ground and on rocks-, and ‘fruiting freely;’ while terrestrial 
species of Cladonia and Stereocaulon are seen in the greatest 
luxuriance and abundance 1 spreading : over extensive tracts 
almost to the entire exclusion of other* vegetation. The lichen 
flora of temperate regions ' again is 1 ; essentially distinguished 
from the preceding by the frequency of corticolous species 
belonging to Lecanora , LecidearctiA GrtipHidei. In intertropical 
regions 1 lichens attain their Maximum 5 development (arid beauty) 
in the foliaceous and Purmeliei, while they are especially 

characterized by epiphyllous species, as : StUgula y and by many 
peculiar corticole Thelotremei, Graphidei and Pytenocarpei. 
Some lichens, especially saXicoloiiS ones, seem to be cosmopolitan 
(e.g. Lecanord : siibfusca , Gladonia pywiduta); and others; . riot 
strictly cosmopolitan, have been : observed in regions widely 
apart. A Considerable -number of Species; European and exotic, 
seem to be endemic, but further research will no doubt show that 
most of them occur in other climatic regions similar to those iff 
which they have hitherto alone been detected. To give any 
detailed 1 account, however, of the distribution of the different 
genera (not to speak of that of individual species) of licheiis 
Would necessarily far exceed available limits. • ■ ■ * 

Bibliogra PHY.-— General : ! Engler arid Prantl, Die natiirlickeri 
Pflanienfamilien, Teil i , Abt. where full literature will be found 
•up to 1898. M. FunfstUGk;' ‘‘ Der.gegenw|lrtige Stand derTleehten- 
kun<de,’ ’ Refer. Gen t eralverSi d* &mt.\ hot. Ges. (tool) . , Dual Nature : 
J. Baranetzky, “ Beitrage zur Kenntnis des selbststandigen Lebens 
der jplechtengonidien^”. Prings, Jahrb. f. wiss, Rot. vii. (1869) ; E. 
Bornet, “ Recherches stir les gonidies des lichens,” r Ann: de sci. 
nat. Rot.: 5 ser. n. ? 1*7 (1x873) j G. ( Bonnier, Recherches sur la 
synthese, dea lichens, ,7 de sci. , nat, hot. , % ser, n. 9 (1889). » 

A. : Famintzin and J f( Baranetzky^ “^ur Entwickelungsgeschichte 
der Gonidien u. Zoo^porenbildupg der Lichenen,” Bot. Zeit. (1867, 
p. X89, 1868, p: 169) ; S. SchWendener, Die Algentypen der Flechten- 
gonidien (Basel, 1869)!; A. Moller, Uber die Kultur flechtenbildender 
Ascomyceten ohne Algen, . (Munster,, - J887). Sexuality: E. Stahl, 
Beitrage. .zur,. fynfaifkelnngSMschifpte der Flechten .(^eipzig, i§77),; 
G. Lindau, tJber Ahlage una Dn^wickeiupg einiger Flechtenapotnetien 
(Flora, i 888) ; ■ Ev BaUr; ; ‘V Zur Frage iiaCh der SeXualitat der 
I Gollemaceae, M &er . nL \d&UL boL Ges: (^8^ ;; h‘ : fiber- vAnlage und 
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Entwickeiung einiger Flechtenapothecien ” ; {Flora, Bd. 88, 1901,); 
“ Untersuchungen uber die Entwickelungsgeschichte der Flechtena- 
pothecieri,” Bot. Zett. (1904) ; O' V. Darbishife, Ober die Apothe- 
cium-entwickelung der Flechte, Physcia pulverulenta,” Nyl. firings . 
Jahrb. ( Bd. 34, 1900). Chemistry.— W. Zopf , “ Vergleichende Pro- 
dukte,” Beitr. z. bot. Centralbl. (Bd. 14, 1903); Die Flechtenstoffe 
(Jena, 1907). (J. M. C. ; V. H. B,) 

LICHFIELD, a city, county of a city, and municipal borough 
in the Lichfield parliamentary division of Staffordshire, England, 

1 18 m. N.W. from London. Pop. (1901) 7902, The London 
and North-Western railway has stations at Trent Valley Junction 
on the main line, and in the city on a branch westward. The town 
lies in a pleasant country, on a small stream draining eastward 
to the Trent, with low hills to the E. and S. The cathedral is 
small (the full internal length is only 370 ft., and the breadth 
of the nave 68 ft;), but beautiful in both situation and style. 
It stands near a picturesque sheet of water named Minster Pool. 
The present building dates from various periods in the 13th and 
early 14th centuries, but the various portions cannot be allocated 
to fixed years, as the old archives were destroyed during the 
Civil Wars of the 17 th century. The earlier records of the church 
are equally doubtful. A Saxon church founded by St Chad, who 
was subsequently enshrined here, occupied the site from the 
close of the 7th century; of its Norman successor portions of 
the foundations have been excavated, but no record exists 
either of its date or of its builders. The fine exterior of the 
cathedral exhibits the feature, unique in England, of a lofty 
central and two lesser western spires, of which the central, 
25.2 ft. high, is a restoration attributed to Sir Christopher Wren 
after its destruction during the Civil Wars. The west front, is 
composed of three stages of ornate arcading, with niches contain- 
ing statues, of which most are modern. Within, the South 
transept shows simple Early English work, the north transept 
and chapter house more ornate work of a later period in that 
style, the nave, with its geometrical ornament, marks the 
transition to the Decorated style, while the Lady chapel is a 
beautiful specimen of fully developed Decorated work with an 
apsidal east end. The west front probably falls in date between 
the nave and the Lady chapel. Among numerous monuments 
are— memorials to Samuel Johnson, a native of Lichfield, and 
to David Garrick, who spent his early life and was educated here; 
a monument to Major Hodson, who fell in the Indian mutiny, 
and whose father was canon of. Lichfield; the tomb of Bishop 
Hacket, who restored the cathedral after the Civil Wars; and a 
remarkable effigy of Perpendicular date displaying Sir John 
Stanley stripped to the waist and awaiting chastisement. Here 
is also the" Sleeping Children,” a masterpiece by Chantrey (181 7) . 

A picturesque bishop’s palace (1687) and a theological college 
(185.7) are adjacent to the cathedral. The diocese covers the 
greater part of Staffordshire and about half the parishes in 
Shropshire, with small portions of Cheshire and Derbyshire. 
The church of St Chad is ancient though extensively restored; 
on its site St Chad is said to have occupied a hermit’s cell. The 
principal schools are those of King Edward and St Chad. There 
are many picturesque half-timbered and other old houses, among 
which is that in which Johnson was born, which stands in the 
market-place, and is the property of the corporation and opened 
to the public. There; is also in the market place a statue to 
Johnson. A fair is held annually on Whit-Monday, accompanied 
•by a pageant of ancient origin. Brewing is the principal industry, 
and in the neighbourhood are large market gardens. The city 
is governed by a mayor, 6 aldermen and 18 councillors. Area, 
3475 acres. ' 7 7 

There is a tradition that “ Christianfield ” near Lichfield was 
the site of the martyrdom of a thousand Christians during the 
persecutions of Maximiaii about 286, but there is no evidence in ; 
support of the tradition. ; At Wall, 3 m. from the present city, 
there was a Romano-British village called Letocetum (“ grey 
wood ”), from which the first half of the name Lichfield is 
derived. The first authentic notice of Lichfield ( Lyecidfelth , 
Lychfeld , Litchfield) occurs in Bede’shistory where it is mentioned 
as the place where St Chad fixed the episcopal see of the Mercians. 
After the foundation of the see by St Chad in 669, it was raised in 


786 by Pope Adrian through the influence of Off a, King of 
Mercia, to the dignity of an archbishopric, but in 803 the primacy 
was restored to Canterbury. In 1075 the see of Lichfield was 
removed to Chester, and thence a few years later to Coventry, 
but it was restored in 1148. At the time of the Domesday 
Survey Lichfield was held by the bishop of Chester: it is not 
called a borough, and it was a small village, whence, on account 
. of its insignificance,; the see had been moved. The lordship and 
manor of the town were held by the bishop until the reign of 
Edward VI., when they were leased to the corporation. There 
is evidence that a castle existed here in the time of Bishop Roger 
Clinton {temp. Henry I.), and a footpath near the grammar- 
school retains the name of Castle-ditch, Richard II. gave a 
charter (1387) for the foundation of the gild of St Mary and St 
John the Baptist; this gild obtained the whole local government, 
which it exercised until its dissolution by Edward VI., who 
incorporated the town, (1548), vesting the government in two 
bailiffs and twenty-four burgesses; further charters were given 
by Mary, James I. and Charles II. (1664), the last, incorporating 
it under the title of the “ bailiffs and citizens of the city of Lich- 
field, 'w as the governing charter until 1835; under this charter 
the governing body consisted of two bailiffs and twenty-four 
brethren. Lichfield sent two members to the parliament of 1304 
and to a few succeeding parliaments, but the representation did 
not become regular until 1552; in 1867 it lost one member, and 
in 1885 its representation was merged in that of the county. 
By the charter of Jame^ I. the market day was changed from 
Wednesday to Tuesday and Friday; the Tuesday market 1 
disappeared during the 19th century; the only existing fair is a 
small pleasure fair of ancient origin held on Ash-Wednesday; 
the annual f£te on Whit- Monday claims to date from the time 
of Alfred. In the Civil Wars Lichfield was divided. The 
cathedral authorities with a certain following were for the 
king, but the townsfolk generally sided with the parliament, 
and this led to the fortification of the close in 1 6 43 . Lord B rooke, 
notorious for his hostility to the church, came against it, but 
was killed by a deflected bullet on St Chad’s day, an accident 
welcomed as a miracle by the Royalists. The close yielded and 
was retaken by Prince Rupert in this year; but on the break- 
down of the king’s cause in 1646 it again surrendered. The 
cathedral suffered terrible damage in these years. 

See Rev] T. Harwood, Hist . and Antiquities of Church and City of 
Lichfield (1806), Victoria County History /Stafford. . 

LICH-GATE, or Lych-Gate (from 0 . Eng. lie “ a body, a 
corpse ”;cf. Ger. Leiche), the roofed-in gateway or porch-entrance 
to churchyards. Lich-gates existed in England certainly thirteen 
centuries ago, but comparatively few early ones survive, as they 
were almost always of wood. One at Bray, Berkshire, is dated 
1448. Here the clergy meet the corpse and some portion of 
the service is read. The gateway was really part of the church; 
it also served to shelter the pall-bearers while the bier was 
brought from the church. In some lich-gates there stood large 
flat stones called lich-stones upon which the corpse, usually 
uncoffined, was laid. The most common form of lich-gate is a 
simple shed composed of a roof with two gabled ends, covered 
with tiles or thatch. At Berry narbor, Devon, there is a lich-gate 
in the form of a cross', while at Troutbeck, Westmorland, there 
are three lich-gates to one churchyard. Some elaborate gates 
have chambers over them. The word lich entered into com- 
position constantly in old English, thus, lich -bell, the hand -bell 
rung before a corpse; lich- way, the path along which a corpse 
was carried to burial (this in some districts was supposed to 
establish a right-of-way); lich -owl, the screech-owl,, because its 
cry was a portent of death; and lyke-wake, a night watch over 
a corpse. 

LICHTENBERG, GEORG CHRISTOPH (1742-1799), German 
physicist and satirical writer, was born at Oberramstadt, near 
Darmstadt, on the 1st of July 1742. In 1763 he entered Gottingen 
university, where in 1769 he became extraordinary professor of 
physics, and six years later ordinary professor. This post he 
held till his death on the 24th of February 1799. As a physicist 
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he is best known for his investigations in electricity, more 
especially as to the so-called Lichtenberg figures, which are 
fully described in two memoirs Super nova methodo motum ac 
naturam fluidi electrici investigandi (Gottingen, 1777-1778). 
These figures, originally studied on account of the light they 
were supposed to throw on the nature of the electric fluid or 
fluids, have reference to the distribution of electricity over 
the surface of non-conductors. They are produced as follows: 
A sharp-pointed needle is placed perpendicular to a non-con- 
ducting plate, such as of resin, ebonite or glass, with its point 
very near to or in contact with the plate, and a Leyden jar is 
discharged into the needle. The electrification of the plate is 
now tested by sifting over it a mixture of flowers of sulphur 
and red lead. The negatively electrified sulphur is seen to attach 
itself to the positively electrified parts of the plate, and the 
positively electrified red lead to the negatively electrified parts. 
In addition to the distribution of colour thereby produced, there 
is a marked difference in the form of the figure, according to the 
nature of the electricity originally communicated to the plate. 
If it be positive, a widely extending patch is seen on the plate, 
consisting of a dense nucleus, from which branches radiate in 
all directions; if negative the patch is much smaller and has a 
sharp circular boundary entirely devoid of branches. If the plate 
receives a mixed charge, as, for example, from an induction 
coil, a “ mixed ” figure results, consisting of a large red central 
nucleus, corresponding to the negative charge, surrounded by 
yellow rays, corresponding to the positive charge. The difference 
between the positive and negative figures seems to depend 
on the presence of the air; for the difference tends to disappear 
when the experiment is conducted in vacuo. Riess explains it 
by the negative electrification of the plate caused by the friction 
of the water vapour, &c., driven along the surface by the explosion 
which accompanies the disruptive discharge at the point. This 
electrification would favour the spread of a positive, but hinder 
that of a negative discharge. There is, in all probability, a 
connexion between this phenomenon and the peculiarities of 
positive and negative brush and other discharge in air. 

As a satirist and humorist Lichtenberg takes high rank among 
the German writers of the 1 8th century. His biting wit involved 
him in many controversies with well-known contemporaries, 
such as Lavater, whose science of physiognomy he ridiculed, 
and Voss, whose views on Greek pronunciation called forth a 
powerful satire, Uber die Pronunciation der Schopse des alien 
Griechenlandes (1782). In 1769 and again in 1774 he resided for 
some time in England and his Brief e aus England (1776-1778), 
with admirable descriptions of Garrick’s acting, are the most 
attractive of his writings. He contributed to the Gottinger 
Taschenkalender from 1778 onwards, and to the Gottingisches 
Magazin der Liter atur und Wissenschaft , which he edited for 
three years (1780-1782) with J. G. A. Forster. He also published 
in 1794-1799 an Ausfiihrliche Erkldrung der Ho garths chek 
Kupferstiche. 

Lichtenberg’s Vermischte Schriften were published by F. Kries 
in 9 vols. (1800-1805) ; new editions in 8 vols. (1844-1846 and 1867). 
Selections by E. Grisebach, Lichtenbergs Gedanhen und Maximen 
(1871); by F. Robertag (in Klirschner’s Deutsche Nationalliter atur 
(vol. 141, 1886); and by A. Wilbrandt (1893). Lichtenberg’s 
Brief e have been published in 3 vols. by C. Schiiddekopf and A. 
Leitzmann (1900-1902) ; his A phorismen by A. Leitzmann (3 vols., 
1902-1906). [See also R. M. Meyer, Swift und , Lichtenberg (1886); 
F. Lauchert, Lichtenbergs schriftslellerische Tatigkeit (1893) ; and A. 
Leitzmahn, Aus Lichtenbergs Nachlass (1899).. 

LICHTENBERG, formerly a small German principality on 
the west bank of the Rhine, enclosed by the Nahe, the Plies 
and the Gian, now belonging to the government district of Trier, 
Prussian Rhine province. The principality was constructed of 
parts of the electorate of Trier, of Nassau-Saarbriicken and other 
districts, and lay between Rhenish Bavaria and the old Prussian 
province of the Rhine. Originally called the lordship of Baum- 
holder, it owed the name of Lichtenberg and its elevation in 
1819 to a principality to Ernest, duke of Saxe-Coburg, to whom 
it was ceded by Prussia, in 1816, in. accordance with terms 
agreed upbn at the congress of Vienna. The duke, h6wever, : 


restored it to Prussia iff 1834, in return for an annual pension 
of £12,000 sterling. The area is about 210 sq. m. 

LICINIANUS, GRANIUS, Roman annalist, probably lived in 
the age of the Antonines (2nd century a.d.). He was the author 
of a brief epitome of Roman history based upon Livy, which he 
utilized as a means of displaying his antiquarian lore. Accounts 
of omens, portents, prodigies and other remarkable things 
apparently took up a considerable portion of the work; Some 
fragments of the books relating to the years 163-178 B.c. are 
preserved in a British Museum MS. 

Editions. — C, A. Pertz (1857); seven Bonn students (1858); 
M. Flemisch (1904).; see also J. N. Madvig, Kleine philologische 
Schriften (1875), and the list of articles in periodicals in Flemisch’s 
edition (p. iv.). . 

LICINIUS [Flavius Galerius Valerius Licinianus], Roman 
emperor, a.d. 307-324, of Illyrian peasant origin, was born 
probably about 250. After the death of Flavius Valerius 
Severus he was elevated to the rank of Augustus by Galerius,. 
his former friend and companion in arms, on the nth of November 
307, receiving as his immediate command the provinces of 
Illyricum. On the death of Galerius, in May 3 1 1 , he shared the 
entire empire with Maximinus, the Hellespont and the Thracian 
Bosporus, being the dividing line. In March 313 he married 
Constantia, half-sister of Constantine, at Mediolanum (Milan), 
in the following month inflicted a decisive defeat on Maximinus 
at Heraclea Pontica, and established himself master of the 
East, while his brother-in-law, Constantine, was supreme in 
the West. In 314 his jealousy led him to encourage a treasonable 
enterprise on the part of Bassianus against Constantine. When 
his perfidy became known a civil war ensued, in which he was 
twice severely defeated— first near Cibalae in Pannonia (October 
8th, 314), and next in the plain of Mardia in Thrace; the out- 
ward reconciliation, which was effected in the following December, 
left Licinius in possession of Thrace, Asia Minor, Syria and 
Egypt, but added numerous provinces to the Western empire. 
In 323 Constantine, tempted by the “ advanced age and un- 
popular vices ” of his colleague, again declared war against him, 
and, having defeated his army at Adrianople (3rd of July 323),, 
succeeded in shutting him up within the walls of Byzantium. 
The defeat of the superior fleet of Licinius by Flavius Julius 
Crispus, Constantine’s eldest son,, compelled his withdrawal 
to Bithynia, where a last stand was made; the battle of 
Chrysopolis, near Chalcedon (18th of September), finally resulted 
in his Submission. He was interned at Thessalonica and executed 
in the following year on a charge of treasonable correspondence 
with the barbarians. 

S6e Zosirhus ii. 7-28; Zonaras xiii. 1; Victor, Caes . 4.0, 41; 
Eutropius x. 3 ; Orosius vii. 28. 

LICINIUS CALVUS STOLO, GAIUS, Roman statesman, the 
chief representative of the plebeian Licinian gens, was tribune 
in 377 b.c., consul in 361. His name is associated with the 
Licinian or Licinio-Sextian laws (proposed 377, passed 367), 
j which practically ended the struggle between patricians and 
I plebeians. He was himself fined for possessing a larger share 
of the public land than his own law allowed. 

See Rome: History, II. “ The Republic.” 

LICINIUS MACER CALVUS, 6AIUS (82-47 b.c.), Roman 
poet, and orator, was thq son of the annalist Licinius Macer. 
As a poet he is associated with his friend Catullus, whom he 
followed in style and choice of subjects. As an orator he was 
the leader of the opponents of the florid Asiatic school, who took 
the simplest Attic orators as their model and attacked even 
Cicero as wordy and artificial. Calvus held a correspondence 
on questions connected with rhetoric, perhaps (if the reading be 
correct) the commentarii alluded to by Tacitus (Dialogus, 23; 
compare also Cicero, Ad Fam. xv, 21). Twenty-one speeches 
by him are mentioned, amongst which the most famous were 
those delivered against Publius Vatinius. Calvus was very 
short of stature, and is alluded to by Catullus (Ode 53) as Sala- 
putium disertum (eloquent Lilliputian). 

For Cicero’s opinion see Brutus, 82 ; Quintilian x. 1. 115; 
Tacitus, Dialogus, t8. 21 ; the monograph by F. Plessis (Paris,; 
5 1896) contains a collection of the fragments (verse and prose).' 
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LICODIA EUBEA, a town of Sicily in the: province of Catania j 
4 m. W. of Vizzini, which is 39: m* S.W. of Catania: by rail. Pop. 
(1901) 7033. The name Eubea wris.givferiiLbThe pl&e£ rini872 
owing to a false; identification with the Greek city of Euboea, 
a colony of Leontini, founded probably early in the 6th century 
b.c. and taken by Gelon. The down occupies the site of an 
unknown Sice! city, the cemeteries of which have- been explored. 
A few vases of the first period were found, but practically all 
the tombs explored in 1898 belonged to the fourth period (700- 
500 b.c.) and show the gradual process of Helldnization among 
the Si cels. 

See Romische Mitteilungen, 1898, 305 seq;; 'Notizie : degli scavi, 
1902,219. ’ (T. As.) 

LICTORS (lictores), in Roman antiquities, a class of the 
attendants (apparitor es) upon certain Roman arid provincial 
magistrates. 1 As an institution (supposed by some to. have 
been borrowed from Etruria) they went back to the regal period 
arid Continued, to exist till imperial times. The majority of the 
city lictors were freedmen; they formed a corporation divided, 
into decuries, from which the lictors of the magistrates in office 
Were drawn j provincial officials had. the nomination of their 
6wri. In Rome they wore the toga, perhaps girded up; on a 
campaign and at the celebration of a triumph, the red military 
cloak (sagulum ) ; at funerals, black. As representatives of magis- 
trates who possessed the imperium \ they carried the fasces and 
axes in front of them (see Fasces). They were exempt from 
military Service; received a fixed salary; theoretically they /were 
nominated for a year, but really for life. They Were the constant 
atteridarits, both in and out of the house, of the magistrate to 
Whoril they were attached. They walked before him in Indian 
file, cleared a (passage, for' him (summovere) ’through the crowd, 
and saw that he was received with the marks of respect duri to 
his rank. They stood by hiip When he took his seat on the 
triburial; mounted guard before his house, against the wall of 
which they stood the fasces;' summoned offenders before him, 
seized,' bound and scourged them, and (iri earlier titties) carried 
out the death sentence. It should be noted that directly a 
magistrate entered an allied, independent state, he was obliged 
to dispense With his lictors. The king had twelve lictors ; each 
of' the consuls (immediately after 'their institution) twelve, 
subsequently limited to the monthly officiating consul, although 
Caesar appears to have res toted the origirial arrangement ; the 
dictator, as' representing both consuls, twenty-four ; the emperors 
twelve, until the time of Ddmitiari, who had tWerity-forir. The 
Ffrirneri Dialis, each of the Vestals, the magister vicorum (over- 
seer of the sections into which the city wa$ divided) were also 
accompanied by lictors. These lictors were .probably supplied 
from the lictores curiatii y , thirty in number, \yhose functions were 
specially religious, one of them being in attendance ori the 
pontifex maximus. They originally summoned the . comitia 
curiata, and when its meetings became merely a formality, acted 
as ; the representatives of that assembly. Factors were : also 
assigned to private individuals at the celebration of funeral 
games, and to the aedil.es at the games provided by them and 
the theatrical representations under their .supervision. v ' .. 

For the fullest account of the lictors, see ‘ ^Qmmsen^f.Ilotrpisches 
Staatsrecht} \> 355/ 374 (3rd ed., 1887); ; J ‘ • t,; ' ; : • * ; 

‘ LIDDELL, : HENRY- GEORGE (i 81 1-1898) , English scholar 
arid divine, eldest Son of the Rev. Henry George Liddell/ younger 
'brother of the first Baron Ravensworth, was born at BindheStef, 
near Bishop Auckland, on the 6th of February i8n. He was 
educated at Charterhouse and Christ Chufch , Oxford. Gaining 
a' double first in 1833; Liddell became a college tutor, rind was 
ordained in ±838. Iri the sattie year Bean Gaisfbrd appointed 
him Greek reader in Christ Chiridh, and in 1 846 he’ Was appointed 

. } The Greek equivalents of liptor a re .papSovxos, .pa( 38 o<fippos, 
papSovdpos ’(rqd T bearer) ; the Latin word is variously" derived 
frorii : (a) ligafa, to bind or gf rest a criminal ; (b) lic : ere, to Sumriiori, 
as convoking risseriiblies or -haling Offenders before the magistrate ; 
(c) licium, the girdle with which; (according to some) their toga 
was : held up; (j£) Plutarch (Quaestiones Romanae , 67}, assuming an 
Older form Xp-wp, suggests ari ; identification with, XeiTovpyos, one 
Who performs a public office. ... . ’ ^ 


to the headmastership of Westminster School; Meanwhile his 
life Work* the great Lexicon (based on the German work of 
F. Passow), which he and Robert Scott began as early as 1834, 
had made good progress, arid the first edition appeared in 1843. 
It immediately became the standard Greek-English dictionary 
and still maintains this rank, although, notwithstanding the 
great additions made of late to our Greek vocabulary from 
inscriptions, papyri and other sources, scarcely any enlargement 
has been made since about 1880. The 8th edition was published 
in 1897* As headmaster of Westminster Liddell enjoyed a 
period of great sriceess, followed by trouble due to the outbreak 
of fever arid . cholera in the school. In 1855 he accepted the 
deanery Of Christ Church, then vacant by the death of Gaisford. 
In the same year he brought out a History of Ancient Rome 
(much used in an abridged form as the Student's History of Rome) 
and took a very, active part in the first Oxford University Com- 
mission* His tall figure, fine presence and aristocratic mien 
were for many years associated with all that was characteristic 
of Oxford life. Coming just at the transition period when the 
“ old Christ Church,” which Pusey strove so: hard to preserve, 
was. inevitably becoming' broader and more liberal, it was chiefly 
due ito Liddell that necessary chariges were effected with the 
minimum of friction. In 1859, Liddell welcomed the then prince 
: of Wales when he matriculated at Christ Church, being the first 
holder of that title who had matriculated since Henry V. In 
conjunction with Sir Henry Acland, Liddell did much to en* 

, courage the study of art at Oxford, and his taste and judgment 
gained him the admiration and friendship of Ruskin. In 1891 \ 

; owing to advancing years, he resigned the deanery. The last 
jf ears of his life were spent at Ascot, where he died on the 
j 1. 8th . of January 1898, Dean Liddell married in July 1846 Miss 
| Lorina Reeve (d. 1.91.0)) by whom he had a numerous family. . 

. See memoir by H. L. Thompson , Henry George Liddell (1899). 

LIDDESDALE, the valley of Liddel Water, Roxburghshire, 

; Scotland, extending in a south-westerly direction from the 
, vicinity of Peel Fell to the Esk, a distance of 2 1 m. The Waverley 
. route of the North British railway runs down the dale, and the 
: Catrail, or Piets’ Dyke, crosses its head. At one period the points 
of vantage on the river and its affluents- were occupied With 
freebooters’ peel- towers, but many of them * have disappeared 
and the remainder are in decay. Larriston Tower belonged 
to the Elliots, Mangerton to the Armstrongs and Park to 
“ little Jock Elliot,” the outlaw who nearly killed Bothwell in 
an encounter in 1566. The chief point of interest in the valley, 

! however, is Hermitage Castle, a vast, massive H -shaped fortress 
of enormous strength, one of the oldest baronial buildings in 
Scotland. It stands ori a . hill overlooking Hermitage Watery 
a tributary of the Liddel. It was built in 1244 by Nicholas de 
i Soulis and was captured- by the English in David II. ’s reign. 
It was ' retaken by Sir William Douglas, who received a grant 
of it from the king. In 1492 Archibald Douglas, 5th earl of 
; Angus, exchanged it for Bothwell Castle on the. Clyde with 
Patrick Hepburn, 1st earl of Bothwell. It finally passed to the 
! duke of Buccleuch, under whose care further ruin has been 
arrested. It was here that Sir Alexander Ramsay of Dalhousie 
: was 'starved to death by Sir William Douglas in 1342, and that 
James Hepburn, 4th earl of Bothwell, was visited by Mary, 
queen of Scots, after the assault referred to. ; 

To the east of the castle is' Ninestane Rig, a hill 943 ft. high, 
4 m. long and 1 m. broad, where it is said that Williarn de Soulis* 
nated for oppression and cruelty, was (in 1326) boiled by his own 
1 vassals in a cppper cauldron, which was supported on two of the nine 
stones which composed the “ Druidical ” circle that gave the ridge 
s its narhe. Only five of the stones remain. James Telfet (1802- 
• x 862)y the writer of ballads, who was born in the parish of Southdean 
j (pronounced Soudan), was for several years, schoolmaster: of Saugh- 
, tree, near the head of the valley. The castle of the lairds of Liddes- 
dale stood near the junction of Hermitage' Water arid the Liddel 
; and rirdrind it grew up the village of Castleton. 

LIDDON, HENRY PARRY (1829-1890), English divine, was 
the son of a naval captain , and was borp rit North Stoneham, 
Hampshire, on the 20th of August 1829. He was educated at 
Ring’s College School, London, and. at Christ Church, Oxford, 
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where he -graduated, taking a second class; in 185©. As yicej- 
principalof the theological college at Cuddesdon (185^1%^ 
he wielded considerable influence, and, » on returning to , Oxford j 
as vice-principal of St Edmund’s Hall; became a growing force 
among the; undergraduates, exercising his influence in strong 
opposition to the- liberal reaction against Tractarianism, which 
had set in after Newman’s secession in 1845. In 1864 the bishop 
of Salisbury (W* ;K. Hamilton) ; whose examining chaplain, he 
had been, appointed him prebendary of Salisbury cathedral. In 
1866 he delivered his Bampton Lectures on the doctrine of the 
divinity of Christ. F rom that time his fame as a preacher, 
which had been steadily growing, may be considered established. 
In 1870 he was made canon, of St Paul’s Cathedral, London. 
He had before this published Some Words for . God, in which, 
with; great power and eloquence, he combated the scepticism 
of the day. His preaching at St Paul’s soon attracted vast 
crowds. The afternoon sermon, which fell to the lot of the canon 
ini residence, had usually been delivered iri 'the bhOir^ blitrsbon 
after Liddon’s appointment it became necessary to preach the 
sermon under the dome, where from 3600 to 4000 persons? used 
to gather to hear the preacher. Few orators’ belonging; to the 
Church of England have acquired so great a reputation a$ 
Liddon. Others may have surpassed him in originality, learning 
or reasoning power, but for grasp of his subject, clearness of 
language, lucidity of arrangement, felicity of illustration, Vivid- 
ness of imagination, elegance of diction, and above all, for 
sympathy with the intellectual position of those whotn he 
addressed, he has hardly been rivalled. In the elaborate arrange- 
ment of his matter he is thought to have imitated the great 
French preachers of the age of Louis XIV. In 1870 he had 
also been made Ireland professor of exegesis at Oxford. The 
combination of the two appointments gave him extensive 
influence over the Church of England. With Dean Church he 
may be said to have restored the waning influence of the Trac* 
tarian school, and he succeeded in popularizing the opinions 
which, in the hands of Pusey and Keble, had appealed to thinkers 
and scholars. His forceful spirit was equally conspicuous in his 
opposition to the Church Discipline Act of 1874V arid in his 
denunciation of the Bulgarian atrocities of 1876. In 188*3 he 
resigned his professorship and utilized his thus; increased leisure 
by travelling in Palestine and Egypt, and showed his interest 
in the Old Catholic movement by visiting Dbllinger at Munich. 
In 1886 he. became chancellor of St Paul’s, and it is said that he 
declined more than one offer of; a bishopric* He died; on 1 the 
9th of September 1890, in the full vigour of his intellect and at 
the zenith; of his reputation. He had undertaken and nearly . 
completed an elaborate life of Dr Pusey, for whom his admiration 
was unbounded; and this work was completed after his death 
by Messrs Johnston and; Wilson. Liddon’s great influence 
during his life was due to his personal fascination and the beauty 
of his pulpit oratory rather than to any high qualities of intellect. 
As a theologian his outlook was that of the 1 6th rather than; the 
119th century; and, reading his Bampton Lectures now, it is 
difficult to realize ho w they can ever have been hailed as a great 
contribution to Christian apologetics. To the last he maintained 
the narrow standpoint of Pusey and Keble, in' defiance of all the 
developments of modern thought and modern scholarship; and 
his latter years were embittered by the consciousness that the 
younger generation of the disciples of his school were beginning 
to make friends of the Mammon of scientific unrighteousness. 
The publication in 1889 of Lux Mundi, a series of essays attempt- 
ing to harmonize Anglican Catholic doctrine with modern 
thought, was a severe blow to him, for it showed that even at 
the Pusey House, established as the citadel of Puseyism at 
Oxford, the principles of PUsey were being departed from. 
.Liddon’s importance is now mainly historical. He was the last 
of the classical pulpit orators of the English Church, the last 
great popular exponent of the traditional. Anglican orthodoxy. 
B esides the works mentioned, Liddon published several volumes 
of Sermons , a volume of Lent lectures entitled Some Elements 
of Religion (1870), and a- collection '.-of' Essays and Addresses 
on such themes as Buddhism, Dante, &c. ^ 


Se<? Mfe, and; Letters, by J. Q. Johnston, £19^;, & W- Russelk 
H v R^JuMok fiooi) ; : A B- i Dqi>a)ds„qn ) . Five Great Oxford Leader's 
(i960), frOm wmch tfye life of Liddon was reprinted separately 
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LIE, JONAS LAURITZ EDEMIL (1833-1908), Norwegian 
novelist, was born on the 6th of November 1833 close to Hougsurid 
(Eker), near . Dr ammen. In 18*38,; his, father ' being' appointed 
sheriff pf Tromsp, the , family repioyed to that Arctic towi^. 
Here the future novelist enjoyed an untrammelled childhood 
among the shipping of the little Nordland capital, and gained 
acquaintance with the wild seafaring* life whichv he :W^s ^After- 
wards to describe. In- >1^ to the naval school at 

Frederiksvaern, but* his: extreme, near-sight unfitted him for the 
service, and he was transferred to the Latin school at Bergen. 
Ih; r8gi he went to the university of. Christiania, where Ibsen 
and Bjornson were among his Ifellow-istudents;* Jonas Lie, 
however, showed at this time no inclination to literaturfe. He 
pursued his studies as a lawyer, took his . degrees in law in 1858, 
and settled down to practice as a solicitor in the little town 
of Kongsvinger. In 1 860 he married his: cousin, Thomasine 
Lie, whose 3 collaboration in Jus; work he acknowledged in 1893 
in- a graceful article in the Samtiden entitled “ Min hustru.” 
In 1866 he published his first* book, a volume of poems. He 
made unlucky speculations in wood, and the consequent, financial 
embarrassment induced him to : return to Christiania to try 
his luck . as a man of letters. As a journalist he had no success, 
but in 1870 he published 4 melancholy little romance, Den Frem- 
synte (Eng: trans., The Visionary f 1894) ; which made him famous. 
Lie proceeded to Rome,; and published T ales in 1871 and 2Ve- 
masteren ‘ ( Fremtiden ■’ ’ > (Eng. trans.,. The Barque “ Future?’ 
Chicago, 1879), a novel, in 1872. , r Hds first great book, howevei*, 
was Lodsen eg harts H ustru ( The Pilot and his Wif e, 1 874), 
which placed him at the head of Norwegian novelists; it was 
Written in the little town of Rocca di Papa in the Albano moun- 
tains.’ From that time Lie enjoyed, with Bjornson and Ibsen, 
a stipend as poet from the Norwegian government. Lie spent 
the next few years partly in Dresden, partly in Stuttgart, with 
freqtient summer excursions to Berchtesgaden ih the Bavarian 
highlands. During his exile he produced the ’drama in verse 
called Faustina > Strom (1876). Returning to Norway, Lie 
began a series of romances of modern life in Christiania, of 
which T homas Ross ; ( 18 78) and A dam Schrader (18 79) were the 
earliest. He returned to Germany, and settled first in Dresden 
again , = then in Hamburg, until 1882, when he took up his abode 
in Paris ; \ where he lived in close retirement in the society of 
Scandinavian friends; His summers were spent at Berchtes- 
gaden in Tirol. The novels Of his German period are Rutland 
(1881) and Gad paa (“ Go Ahead! ’ 1 1882), tales of life in the 
Norwegian merchant navy. His subsequent works; produced 
with great regularity, enjoyed an immense reputation in Norway. 
Among the* best of them are: Livsslaven {1883, Eng. trans., 

One of Life’s Slaves,” 1895); Familjen paa Gilje (“ The Family 
.of Gilfef’- >1883) ; : Malstroem (1885),*. describing the gradual 
ruin of a Norwegian faihily ; Ei' Samliv (“ Life in Common ?’ 
1887), describing a marriage of convenience. Two of the most 
successful of his novels were The Commodore’s Daughters (18,86) 
and Niobe (1894), both of which were presented to English readers 
in the International library, edited by Mr Gosse. In 1891-1892 
he wrote, under ‘ the influence of the new romantic impulse, 
twenty-four folk-tales, printed in two volumes entitled Trold . 
Some of these were translated by RV N. Bain in Weird Tales 
(1893), illustrated by L. Hqusman. Among his later works 
were* the romance Naar Sol gaumed When the Sun goes down?* 
1895); the powerful novel of Dyre Rein ( 1 896) , the fairy drama 
of Lindelin f 1897), Paste Forland (1899), a romance which con- 
tains much which is* autobiographical, When the Iron Curtain 
falls (1901), and The Consul (1964). His Samlede Vaerker 
were published at Copenhagen in 14 vols. £1902^-1904). Jonas 
Lie left Paris in >1891; and, after spending a year in Rome, 
returned to NorWay, establishing himself at Holskogen, near 
Christian sand. He diedaLChristiahia on the 5 th of July 1908. 
As * -ar. novelist he stands with those minute and unobtrusive 
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painters of contemporary manners who defy arrangement in 
this or that school. He is with Mrs Gaskell or Ferdinand Fabre; 
he is not entirely without relation with that old-fashioned 
favourite of the public, Fredrika Bremer. 

His son, Erik Lie (b. 1868), published a successful volume of 
stories, Med Blyanten, in 1890; and is also the author of various 
works on literary history. An elder son, Mons Lie (b. 1864), studied 
the violin in Paris, but turned to literature in 1894. Among his 
works are the plays Tfragedier dm Kjaerlighed (1897) ; Lombardo and 
Agrippina (1898); Don Juan (1900); and the novels, Sjofareren I 
(1901) ; Adam Ravn (1903) and I. Kvindensnet (1904). (E. G.) 

LIE, MARIUS SOPHUS (1842-1899), Norwegian mathemati- 
cian^ was born at Nordfjordeif, near Bergen, on the 17th of 
December 1842, and was educated at the university of Christie I 
ania, where he took his doctor’s degree in 1868 and became 
extraordinary professor of mathematics (a chair created specially 
for him) four years later. In 1886 he was chosen to succeed 
Felix Klein in the chair of geometry at Leipzig, but as his fame 
grew a special post was arranged for him in Christiania. But , 
his health was broken down by too assiduous study, iand he died 
at Christiania on the 18th of February 1899, six months after 
his return. Lie’s work exercised a great influence on the progress 
of mathematical science during the later decades of the 19th 
century. His primary aim has been declared to be the advance- 
ment and elaboration of the theory of differential equations, 
and it was with this end in view that he developed his theory 
of transformation groups, set forth in his Theorie der Trans- 
formations gr up pen (3 vols., Leipzig, 1888-1893), a work of 
wide range and great originality, by which probably his name 
is best known. A special application of his theory of continuous 
groups was to the general problem of non-Euclidean geometry. 
The latter part of the book above mentioned was devoted 
to a study of the foundations of geometry, considered from 
the standpoint of B. Riemann and H. von Helmholtz; and 
he intended to publish a systematic exposition of his geometrical ■ 
investigations, in conjunction with Dr G. Scheffers, but only 
one volume made its appearance (Geometrie der Beriihrungs 
transformationen , Leipzig, 1896). Lie was a foreign member , 
of the Royal Society, as well as an honorary member of the 
Cambridge Philosophical Society and the London Mathematical 
Society, and his geometrical inquiries gained him the much- 1 
coveted honour of the Lobatchewsky prize. 

An analysis of Lie’s works is given in the Bibliotheca Mathematica 
(Leipzig, 1900), 

LIEBER, FRANCIS (1800-1872), German- American publicist, 
was born at Berlin on the 18th of March 1800. He served 
with his two brothers under Bliicher in the campaign of; 1815, 
fighting at Ligny, Waterloo and Namur, where he was twice 
dangerously wounded. Shortly afterwards he was arrested ; 
for his political sentiments, the chief evidence against him 
being several songs of liberty which he had written. After 
several months he was discharged without a trial, but was 
forbidden to pursue his studies at the Prussian universities. 
He accordingly went to Jena, where he took his degrees in 1820, 
continuing his studies at Halle and Dresden. He subsequently 
took part in the Greek War of Independence, publishing his 
experiences in his Journal in Greece (Leipzig, 1823, and under 
the title The German Anacharsis , Amsterdam, 1823). For a 
year he was in Rome as tutor to the son of the historian Niebuhr, 
then Prussian ambassador. Returning to Berlin in 1823, he 
was imprisoned at Koepenik, but was released after some months 
through the influence of Niebuhr. In 1827 he went to the 
United States and as soon as possible was naturalized .as a 
citizen. He settled at Boston, and for five years edited The 
Encyclopaedia Americana (13 vols.). From 1835 to 1856 he was - 
professor of history and political economy in South Carolina 
College at Columbia, S.C,, and during this period wrote his 
three chief works, Manual of Political Ethics (1838), Legal and 
Political H ermeneutics (1839), and Civil Liberty and Self Govern- 
ment (1853). In 1856 he resigned and next year was elected 
to a similar post in Columbia College, New York, and in 1865 
became professor of constitutional history and public law in the 
same institution. During the Civil War Lieber rendered services 


of great value to the government* He was one of the first to 
point out the madness of secession, and was active in upholding 
the Union. He prepared, upon the requisition of the president, 
the important Code of War for the Government of the Armies 
of the United States in the Field, which was promulgated by 
the : Government in General Orders No. 100 of the war depart- 
ment. This code suggested to Bluntschli his codification of the law 
of nations, as may be seen in the preface to his Droit International 
Codifi6< During this period also Lieber wrote his Guerilla 
Parties with Reference to the Laws and Usages of War. At the 
time of his death he was the umpire of the commission for the 
ad judication of Mexican claims. He died on the 2nd of October 
1872. His books were acquired by the University of California, 
and his papers were placed in the Johns Hopkins University. 

■' His Miscellaneous Writings were published by D. C. Gilman 
(Philadelphia, 1881). See T. S. Perry, Life and Letters (1882), and 
biography by Harby (1899). 

LIEBERMANN, MAX (1849- ) , German painter and 

etcher, was born in Berlin. After studying under -Steffeck, 
he entered the school of art at Weimar in 1869. Though the 
straightforward simplicity of his first exhibited picture, “ Women 
plucking Geese,” in 1872, presented already a striking contrast 
to the conventional art then in vogue, it was heavy and 
bituminous in colour, like all the artist’s paintings before his 
visit to Paris at the end of 1872. A summer spent at Barbizon 
in 1873, where he became personally acquainted with Millet 
and had occasion to study the works of Corot, Troyon, and 
Daubigny, resulted in the clearing and brightening of his palette, 
and. taught him to forget the example of Munkacsy, under whose 
influence he had produced his first pictures in Paris. He sub- 
sequently went to Holland, where the example of Israels con- 
firmed him in the method he had adopted at Barbizon; but on 
his return to Munich in 1878 he caused much unfavourable 
criticism by his realistic painting of “ Christ in the Temple,” 
which was condemned by the clergy as irreverent and remained 
his only attempt at a scriptural subject. Henceforth he devoted 
himself exclusively to the study of free-light and to the painting 
of the life of humble folk. He found his best subjects in the 
orphanages and asylujns for the old in Amsterdam, among the 
peasants in the fields and village streets of Holland, and in the 
beer-gardens, factories, and workrooms of his own country. 
Germany was reluctant, however, in admitting the merit of an 
artist whose style and method were so markedly at variance 
with the time-honoured academic tradition. Only when his 
fame was echoed back from France, Belgium, and Holland 
did his compatriots realize the eminent position which is his due 
in the history of German art. It is hardly too much to say that 
Liebermann has done for his country what Millet did for France. 
His pictures hold the fragrance of the soil and the breezes of 
the heavens. His people move in their proper atmosphere, 
and their life is stated in all its monotonous simplicity, without 
artificial pathos or melodramatic exaggeration. His first success 
was a medal awarded him for “ An Asylum for Old Men ” at 
the 1881. Salon. In 1884 he settled again in Berlin, where he 
became professor of the Academy in 1898. He became a member 
of the Societe na'tionale des Beaux Arts, of the Societe royale 
beige des Aquarellistes, and of the Cercle des Aquarellist es at 
the Hague. Liebermann is represented in most of the Ger- 
man and other continental galleries. The Berlin National 
Gallery owns “ The Flax-Spinners”; the Munich Pinakothek, 
“ The Woman with Goats ”; the Hamburg Gallery, “ The 
Net-Menders the Hanover Gallery, the “ Village Street in 
Holland.” “ The Seamstress ” is at the Dresden Gallery; 
the “ Man on the Dunes ” at Leipzig; “ Dutch Orphan Girls ” 
at Strassburg; “ Beer-cellar at Brandenburg ” at the Luxem- 
bourg Museum in Paris, and the “ Knopflerinnen ” in Venice. 
His etchings are to be found in the leading print cabinets of 
Europe. 

. LIEBIG, JUSTUS VON, Baron (1803-1873), German chemist, 
was born at Darmstadt, according to his baptismal certificate, 
on the 12th of May 1803 (4th of May, according to his mother). 
His father, a drysalter and dealer in colours, used sometimes to 
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make experiments iK^he^hope ^^"Ij^onTariy^cquired 

he read all the text-books wWh e^d fand deterMtined 

detriment of his ordmary sch « olst ” ge he entered 

to make chemistry hrs professron, at the age sol 

the shop of an apothecary thifdifEerence between practical 
but he soon found how and other 

pharmacy -and scientific chem ' ’ efforts to increase: his 

Incidents that accompanied ta. pm£» rform to^. 
chemical knowledge dls P 0S o f.^ He next entered, the 

his departurei at the end of t , r , e n when the professor 

university of Bonn, but migrated, to ErHngenvrne^ y ■ 

of Chemistry, K. 

1821 to the chair of t0 analyse certain 

He followed this professor t teacher himself was 

minerals, but in the end ^femd 1 that ^ "d: afterwards; 
ignorant ot the process. Nodabora- 

it was a wretched time for chem t ^ wh<) £ ad t0 content 
tories were; accessible to ordma y dd give in the>lecture? 

themselves with what the umveryti ml and Er i ang e.n 

room and the library, an o 8 the deficiencies of: the 

Liebig endeavoured to make ^ dents > physical. aMchemical 
official instruction by founding ,. ? / an d speculations* 

society to the discussion .of new dtscoven^ a P 

he felt that he could never ^comew chemist in his o 
Therefore, having graduated asTffD.^a^^ c ontagion of the 
where he subsequently c P of f the . century l r 

.. pe, r t **«*.' •% b ‘£ZS2S% d id..., but poo, to 
(Schellmg) ,■ m a period „ -u d cos ^ fag mt two precious 

true knowledge and genume^tudies ^had cpst mm ^ * 

years of his lifeMmd by ^ frailty of^nrs..!-^ ^ ^ 

of Hesse-Darmstadt, was ; g t0 the private laboratory 

of L. J. Thenard tS^Lsou of chemistry 

of H. F. Gaultier de Claubry ( 17 Q * - 1 73£P t h e influence 

sarsssas^SSm ■ -- 
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methods into practical medic „ v( , rv laboratory. His contributions 
form of condenser known 1 including investigations on 

to inorganic chemistry were a P . • ’ s iii con , &c., on the separa- 
te compounds of antimony, 1 an ^ ysis 0 f mineral waters, but 

tion ol nickel and eobalt, . a , b his work on organic sub- 

they are outweighed '9 was on the fulminates of 

stances, in this domam tua first researenw bodies £ . d him t6 the 

mercury and silver, and 1ms , J n ; c and fulminic acids, for the 
discovery of the isomens £ y d by him was the same as that 

composition of; fulminicia«i W6 y e r and it became necessary to 

of cyanic acid; as' found by F. Wome^ anc^ properties, though 
admit them to be two b ° d ‘ e * o ^“ Further work on cyanogen 
of the same percentage como^w • *. numbe r of interesting 

arid connected , s ^®^“^|p an improved method for the manu- 
derivatives, a.nd he described *®P which has s i nce proved of 
faeture of potassium cyanide, a 8 L 6 arts jp r8 3 2 he published, 

enormous value in metallurgy ufmoft famous papers in the histoiy 

jointly with W«hler, one of he most a l m onds (benzaldehyde), 

tfmt Smlchcte benzoyk might be' regarded 


wherein it was shown tha , , £ a i ong series of compounds 

as forming an- unchanging £ d throughout which' it behaved 
obtained from oil obb .^ s a ”° le d ■ this discovery as marking the 
like an element. Berzeliu ir chemistry, and proposed for benzoyl 

dawnofanewerainorganmchem^ y v and S P?P «). A 

the names P f ro i“ ir °l rk on bitter almond oil by Liebig and 
continuation of their wor f . dg{ rthe regt of their lives, resulted 

WShlery Who’ remained firm trienas of that substance and in 

in-the elucldatibn of the modeof formaUM ot^t rec0 g n ition of the 

the discovery of the fermentemu hgr and not less important 

first glucoside, at l 1 n y n S ,fh : v in whi C h they collaborated, was that on 
and far-reaching ln^uiiT in wmc y h b n his investigations 

Uric acid, published in 1837. About r 83^1 t heir derivatives, 

ihto'the 'constitution d t he enunciation of his ethyl 

These oil the one hand resuite upon those substances as 

thorny, by the hghfi of rIe h et ^ (C 2 H 6 ), in opposition to^lm view 

01 J ■ O. r\. ^ „ 7 w "thev yielded cnioroiorm, chloral and 

^thylepe) ; 9n the other they^ y legs gen eral interest, and 

aldehyde, as well a ®. Tirrors by depositing silver from a 

sb 8 ht y u a “Sda note on the constitution of o 



to become a 

It was on way . , As a 

teacher of chemistry , ^ d ht aecor dimg to. the academical 
native of Hesse-Darmstadt h _ g nd „ rac iuated at the university 
rules of the time, to hav ^ d b f ob i fhe influence of Humboldt 
of Giessen, and it was only t g s t ra ying to the foreign 
that the au f tbor ; t ^ n £org A{Ter h exammatioii his Erlangen degree 
university of Erlangen. A appointed extraordinary 

was recognized, and in ^ r824 beC omfng ordinary professor 

professor of chemistry G^ ^ his most important work 

two years later In ^ bl ® c d e wast0 persuade the Darmstadt 

was accomplished. His chemical laboratory in which the 
government to provide a chemical 1 ^ This labora- 

ftudento might fontonetton Liebig's 

tory, unique of its kind at th . ’ rend J ed Giessen the toost 

unrivalled grits as a. tea , d . ml . n flocked from every 

famous chemical school m t , ’ any 0 f the most accom- 

ceunw to “ioy it. 'fcnhit ior their 
pushed chemists e the pth tapetua t0 the progress 

early training. Further, it g 6 r v f or the continued 

of chemical education throug^o influence o£ his; pupils 

admonitions of Liebig com m laboratories modelled 

induced many 

on the same plan. He remai q£ the Bava rian govern- 

S»?tolSs, tStos demhf which occmred at Munich on 

the xoth of April 187 3 - f tKe , improvement of chemical 

Apart from ;Uob>£s Zf ^research^, and,o his 

. teaching, the lnfluen ^ , thought was felt in every bmndh l of. t 
contributions to chemical thougnr wa mer ition should be 

science. In regard to methods ^ ^ organic analysis, 

made of hisimproyementsinthe^t^ and/or. ascertaining 

his plan for determining the natu me ans pf .their chloro- 
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w., ^ studied in pure chemistiy 


mention until about ■ bat ^ c e of the processes of l.fe 

devoted more particularly T ^VixVcinlnd’v he set himself 

mSmmssst. 


attention i 


the chemistry oi tne l 

to trace Out the °P eratl ° f n , if ° f a „d health. To this end he examined 
laws intherivatotenamee^^fe as blood, bile and urine; he analysed 
such immediate v,tol pwdupts as n ^ ompos i t ion of creatin and 
the iuices of hesh, estab . . > lir f S creatinin and sarcosin, 

investigating hs ^ocomposi 10^ ^ ^ food in accordance with the 
he classified the various articl^ ^ animal economy, and 

snecial function performed hy eacn i opposition to many 

expounded the philosophy . of .f^^ght that the heat of the 
Of the medical opinions of q{ c g mb ustion and oxidation 

body is the result of t P ; a secondary result of this line of 
performed within the orga ^ food lot infants and of his ext^t 
study was the’ prepara tio . _ mirsued with special reference 

of nmat. Vegetable physiol gy^h b P the founda tion pf ail trade 

nourishment from ; hum » x ‘ de S an d ammonia present in the 
which latter he regarded as e ^ ho y p h 0 rus, &c., come 

Sr S ta the Srbou\lioxide ^in<^ aimnonia no exhausticmj: n^ 

ashes, to W* up.ui ^grow^On^ Stances together with 

manures containing the . , coifs because he held that t 

a ssail quantity of in certain cases, and carried 

does not supply ammonia last eno g or santly land which 

f out systematic experiments on ten acres o P But j n practice the 
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to prevent the alkalis from -being washed away by the rain he had 
taken pains to add them in an insoluble form, whereas, as was 
ultimately suggested to him by experiments performed by J. T. 
Way about 1 850, this precaution was not only superfluous but 
harmf ul,- because the soil possesses a power of absorbing the soluble 
saline matters required by plants and of retaining them, in spite of 
rain, for assimilation by the roots. 

^Liebig’s literary activity was very great. The Royal Society’s 
Catalogue of Scientific Papers enumerates 318 memoirs under his 
name, - exclusive of many others published in collaboration with 
other investigators. A certain impetuousness of character which 
disposed him to rush into controversy whenever doubt was cast 
Upon the views he supported accounted for a great deal of writing, 
and he also carried on an extensive correspondence with Wohler 
and other scientific men. In 1832 he founded the Annalen der 
Pharmazie , which became the Annalen der Chemie und Pharmazie 
in 1840 when Wohler became joint-editor with himself, and in 1837 
with Wohler and Poggendorff he established the Handwbrterbuch 
der reinen. und angewandten Chemie. , After the death of Berzelius 
he continued the Jahresbericht with H. F. M. Kopp, The following 
are his most important separate publications, many of which were 
translated into English and French almost as soon as they ap- 
peared : Anleitung zur Analyse der organischen K dr per (1.837;.; 
Die Chemie in ihrer Anwendung auf Agrikultur und PJiysiologie 
(1840) ; Die Thierr Chemie oder die or ganische Chemie in ihrer Anwen- 
dung auf Physiologie und Pathologic (1842) ; Handbuch der organic 
schen Chemie mit Riicksicht auf Pharmazie (1843) ; Chemische Brief e 
(1844); Chemische Untersuchungen iiber das Fleisch und seine 
Zubereitung zum Nahrungsmittel (1847); Die Grundsatze der Agri- 
kultur-Chemie (1855) ; Uber Theorie undPraxis in der Landwirth- 
schaft (1856); Naturwissenschaftliche Brief e iiber die moderne Land* 
wirths.chaft (1859). A posthumous collection of his miscellaneous 
addresses and publications appeared in 1874 us Reden und Abhand-r 
lungen, edited by his son George (b. 1827) . His criticism of Bacon, 
Vber Francis von Verulam, was. first published in 1863 in the Augs- 
burger allgemeine Zeitung, where also most of his letters on chemistry 
made their first appearance. 

See The Life . Work of Liebig (London, 1876), by his pupil A. W« 
von Hofmann, which is the Faraday lecture delivered before the 
London Chemical Society in March 1875, and is reprinted in Hof- 
mann’s Zur Erinnerung an vorangegangene Freunde ; also W. A. 
Shenstpne, Justus von Liebig, his Life and Work (1895), 

LIEBKNECHT, WILHELM (1826-1900), German socialist, 
was born at Giessen on the 29th of March 1826. Left an orphan 
at an early age, he was educated at the gymnasium in his native 
town, and attended the universities of Giessen, Bonn and 
Marburg. Before he left school he had become affected by 
the political discontent then general in Germany; he had already 
studied the writings of St Simon, from which he gained his first 
interest in communism, and had been converted to the extreme 
republican theories of which Giessen was a centre. He soon 
came into conflict with the authorities, and was expelled from 
B erlin apparently in consequence of the strong sympathy he 
displayed for some Poles, who were being tried for high treason. 
He proposed in 1846 to migrate to America, but went instead 
to Switzerland, where he earned his living as a teacher. As soon 
as the revolution of 1848 broke out he hastened to Paris, but 
the attempt to organize a republican corps for the invasion of 
Germany was prevented by the government. In September, 
however, in concert with Gustav von Struve, he crossed the 
Rhine from Switzerland at the head of a band of volunteers, 
and proclaimed a republic in Baden. The attempt collapsed; 
he was captured, and, after suffering eight months’ imprisonment, 
was brought to trial. Fortunately fqr him, a new rising had 
just broken out; the mob burst into the court, and he was 
acquitted. During the short duration of the revolutionary 
government he was an active member of the most extreme 
party, but on the arrival of the Prussian troops he succeeded in 
escaping to France. Thence he went to Geneva, where he 
came into intercourse with Mazzihi; but, unlike most of the 
German exiles, he was already an adherent of the socialist creed, 
which at that time was more strongly held in France. Expelled 
from Switzerland he went to London, where he lived for thirteen 
years in close association with Karl Marx. He endured great 
hardships, but secured a livelihood by teaching and writing; 
he was a correspondent of the A ugs burger A llgemeine Zeitung . 
The amnesty of 1861 opened for him the way back to Germany, 
and in, 1862 he accepted the post of editor of the Norddeutsche 
Al.lgptneitie Zeifang, the founder of which was an old revolutionist. 
Only a few months elapsed before the paper passed under 


Bismarck’s influence. There* is no more: curious episode in 
German history than the. success with which* B ismatek acquired 
the services of many of the men of 1848, but Liebknecht remained 
faithful to his principles and resigned his editorship.. He became 
a member of the Arbeiteryerein, and after the death of Ferdinand 
Lassalle he was the chief mouthpiece in Germany of Karl Marx, 
and was instrumental in spreading the influence of the newly 1 
founded International. • ; 'Expelled from Prussia in 1.865, he 
settled at Leipzig, and it is primarily to his activity in Saxony 
among- the newly-formed unions of workers that the modern 
social democrat party owes its origin. Here he conducted « the 
Demokratisches Wochenblatt. In 1867 he was elected a member 
of the North German Reichstag, but in opposition to Lassalle’s 
followers he refused all compromise with the “ capitalists/’ 
and avowedly used his. position merely for purposes of agitation 
whilst taking every opportunity for making the parliament 
ridiculous. He was strongly influenced by the “ great German” 
traditions of the democrats of 1848, and, violently anti-Prussian, 
he distinguished himself by his attacks on the policy of 1866 
and the <■“ revolution from above/’ and* by his opposition to 
every form of militarism. His adherence to the traditions of 
1848 are also seen in his dread of Russia, which he maintained 
to his death. His opposition to the war of 187.0 exposed him to 
insults and violence, and in 1872 he was condemned ; to • two 
years’ imprisonment in a fortress for treasonable intentions, 
The union of the German Socialists in 1874 . at the congress of 
Gotha was really a triumph of his influence, and from that time 
he was regarded as founder and leader of the party. From 1874 
till his death he was a member of the German Reichstag, and 
for many years also of the. Saxon diet. He was one of the chief 
spokesmen of the party, and he took a very important part in 
directing its policy. In 1881 he was expelled from* Leipzig, 
but took up his residence in a neighbouring village. After the 
lapse of the Socialist law (1890) he became chief editor of -the 
Vorwarts , and settled, in Berlin. If he did not always find it 
easy in his later years to follow the new developments; ; he 
preserved to his death the idealism of his youth, the hatred both 
of Liberalism and of State Socialism; and though he was to 
some extent overshadowed by Rebel’s greater oratorical power, 
he- was the chief support of the orthodox Marxian tradition* 
Liebknecht was the author of numerous pamphlets and. books, 
of which the most important were: Robert Blum und, seine: Zeit 
(Nuremberg, 1892); Geschichte der Frambsiscken Revolution 
(Dresden, 1890) ; Die Emser Depesche (Nuremberg* 1899) and 
Robert Owen (Nuremberg, 1892). He died at Charlottenburg 
on the 6th of August 1900. ^ 

See Kurt Eisner, Wilhelm Liebknecht , sein Leben und Wirkeip 
(Berlin, 1990). ' 

LIECHTENSTEIN, the smallest independent state in Europe, 
save San Marino and Monaco. It lies some way S. of the Lake 
of Constance, and extends along the right bank of the Rhine, 
opposite Swiss territory, between Sargans and Sennwald, while 
on the E. it also comprises the upper portion of the Samina 
glen that joins the 111 valley at Frastanz, above FelcJkireh, 
It is about 12 m. in length, and covers an area of 6r?4 or 68*8 
sq. m. (according to different estimates);. Its loftiest point 
rises at the- S.E. angle of the state, in the Rh&tikon range, and 
is named to Naafkopf or the Rothe Wand (8445 ft.) ; on its 
summit the Swiss, Vorarlberg, and Liechtenstein .frontiers join. 
In 1901 the population was 9477 (of whom 4890 were women 
and 4587 men). The capital is Vaduz (1523 it.), with about 
1100 inhabitants, and 2 m. S. of the Schaan railway station, 
which is 2 m. from Buchs (Switz.). Even in -the 17th century 
the Romonsch language was not extinguished in the state, and 
many Romonsch place-names still linger, e.g. Vaduz, Samina, 
Gavadura, &c. Now the population is German-speaking and 
Romanist. The constitution of 1862 was amended in- 1878, 
18,95 and 1901. All males of 24 years of age are primary electors, 
while- the diet consists of 12 members, holding their seats for 
4 years and elected indirectly,. * together with, 3 members nomi- 
nated by the princei The prince has a lieutenant resident at 
Vaduz, whence there is ain appeal to the prince’s court at Vienna, 
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%itK /4 in^fl appeal ' ^nice, district 'emit at 

IhriSbruck/ v- Gompulsdry military service; Was abolished in 1868, 
the arMy having till then been 91 strong. The principality 
forms ecclesiastically part of the diocese pf Coire, while as regards 
customs dirties it is joined with the Vorarlberg, and as regards 
postal and: coinage arrangements with Austria* which (according 
to the agreement of -1852, renewed in 1876, by which the princi- 
pality entered the Austrian customs union) must pay it at least 
40*000 crowns annually, t In 1904 the revenues of the principality 
amounted? ;to 888*931 crowns, and its expenditure to 802,163 
Crowns. There - is no public debti ; ; 

The county of Vaduz arid? the lordship of Schellenberg passed 
through many hands before they > were bought* in 1613 by the 
count of Hoheneins (to the N. of Feldkirchb In consequence 
bfr financial embarrassments, that family had to sell both (the 
lordship in r69r9*/the county in 1713*) to the Liechtenstein family, 
which 1 .had> ( Since the 1 2th century 0 whed two castles of that 
name (both now ruiiied)* one in Styria and the other a little 
S.W* * of 1 Vienna. Ini 1719 these new ' acquisitions were raised 
by the dmperot into a principality under ; the name of Liechten- 
stein^ > which . formed -parti ' successively of the, Holy Roman 
Empire (till r8o6) and of the German Confederation (1815^*1866), 
having been sovereign: 1806-1815 at well as since 1866. 

See J * Falke’s G&schdckt/ d\ furstlichenHauses MecKteHStbih (3 vols., 
Vienna* j 1.868-1883) ;• Jy : Ci. - Heer, VorMberg >.und, Liechtenstein 
(Feidkirch, 1906); P. ICati^r,. Qtschuhtey <L Fitrstenthums Liechten- 
stein " (Coire, 184 7 ) ; F. Umlauft, pas Pilrstenthum Liechtenstein 
(Vienna) 189!) ; E. Waldet; Aus den Bergen (Zurich, I896) ; A. 
Waltenbergfef; Algdu t Vord?lberg\ and Westtirol (RftS. 25 ahd 26 ) 
(10th ed.,: Innsbruck,: 1906)* , / (Wt A. B* G;) 

LiBGE, one of the nine provinces of Belgium, touching on 
the edst the Butch province of- Limburg arid the 1 German district 
of Rhenish Prussia. To 'a certain extent it may be assumed 
to represent the old prince-bishopric. Besides the city of Liege it 
contains the towns of Vefvi.ers, Dolhain, Seraing, Huy, &c. 
The Meuse flows through the centre of the province, and its 
valley from Huy dowri to Herstril is oiie of the most productive 
mEiheirai .districts, in feelgihm. Much has been done of late years 
to develop the agricultural resources of the Gondroz district south 
of the Meuse.. The area Of the province is 723,470 acres, or 
1130 sq. m. The population in 1994 was 863,254, showing an 

average- of 763 yet sefim.) " ‘/V 7 ' V; ; r ;’ VJ,,s /' ■ 

• LlfiGE (Wallodii, 1 tigej Fleirii$hj LM^XitriptHHcK ) , the capital 
of the Belgian province that bears its name. It is finely situated 
oft’ the MOuSe, and Was I6hg the sedt of a pririce-biShopric. It is 
the. cehtre of the Walloon ebuhtfy, ahd; 'Scott commits a ciirious 
mistake in Quentid Duribdrd ih making its people talk Flemish. 
The Li6ge Walloon is; the nearest ekiStiiig approach' to the old 
Romance language. The importance of the city to-day arises 
f tom its ! being' the chief 1 manufacturing ; centre in B elgium, and, 
Owing to itS' large -output of arms ithasbeeri called the Birming- 
ham Of the Netherlands. The : productive crial-hilftes of the 
MeUSe Valley, extending from its Western suburb of Seraing to its 
northern faUboUrg of Herstai, cofi’stltiite' It^y’CBief^Wdilth. At 
Seraihg is- established the famous ihanufaCtufing fffrh Of Grickefill, 
WhOSe offices ate ih the old' Summer palace of the 1 prince-bishops. 

• v . The great cathedral Of St ; Larribeft Was destroyed and Sacked 
By the French in f 794 , and in 1802 the ChUfch of St Paiul, dating 
from the 10th century but rebuilt in the; 13th, was declared the 
cathedral. The law courts are installed in the old palace of the 
prince-bishops, a building which wak' constructed by Bishop 
Everard de la Marck between 1508 and 1540. 1 The new boule- 
vards are well laid Out) especially those flanking the fiver, and 
the views Of the city ' and surrounding' country ate very fine. 
The uhivbrsity, Whlch has separate schools f Or mines and arts, ahd 
manufactures, is one of the largest in the Country, and enjoys 
d high 1 rOpUtatidn Tor ; tea , chifig- - in'. , its ; special line. 

5 iifegO Is a fortified position of far greater strength than is 
generally appreciated. In the Wars of the 18 th cenfuty Liege 

S ed r but ! a small part. - i It was thon defended qfily by the 
ief and -a ' detached fort on the rlglit side of the Meuse, but 
aGa ^short distance from the river, called the Chartreuse. Marl- 
bbrough captured these forts in i 703' rh pf eparatibn f or has advance 


in the following year into Germany which resulted M the victory 
of ; Blenheim. The Citadel and the GhaftreUSe were still the only 
defences of Li6ge in 1888 when* after long discussions, the Belgian 
authorities decided on adequately fortifying the two important; 
passages of the Meuse at Liege and Namur. ; A similar plan waS 
adopted at each place, viz. the construction of a number Of 
detached forts along a perimeter drawn at a distance varying 
from 4 to 6 m. of the toWn, so as to shelter it so far as possible frrifti 
bombardment. At Li6ge twelve forts were constructed, six on 
the right bank and six on the left. Those on the right bank 
beginning at the north and following ah eastern curve ate 
Barchon, Evegn6e, Flerdn, ChaUdfontaine, Embourg and 
Boncelles. The average distance between each fort is 4 m., but 
Fleron and ChaUdfontaine are separated by little over 1 m. 
in a direct line as they defend the main line 5 Of railway froth 
Germany. The six forts on the left bank also commencing 
at the north, btiti following a western Curve, are Pbhtisse, Liers ; 
Lantin, Loiicin, Hollogne and Flemalle. These forts Werb 
Constructed under the personal direction of General Brialmont, 
and are on exactly the same principle as those he designed for 
the formidable defences of Bucarest; All the forts are 1 coh-’ 
Structed in concrete with casemates, and the heavy guns are 
raised and lowered automatically. . Communication is main- 
tained between the difierent forts by military: roads in all cases> 
and by steam tramways in some. It is estimated that 25,606- 
troops would be required for the defence of the twelve fortS) 
but the number is inadequate for the defence o( io important 
and extensive a position* The} pppulation pf Liege, which in 
1875 was only 1x7,600, had risen by 1900 to 157,760,. and , in 
1905 it Was 168,532. 

History . — Li6ge first appears in history about the year 5 58, at 
which date St Monulph, bishop of Tongres, built a chapel near 
the confluence of the ; Meuse and the Legia. A century later 
the town, which had grown up rounT this .chapel, became the 
favourite abode of St Lambert, bishop of Tongres, and) here 
he Was assassinated. His successor St Hubert raised a splendid 
church over the tomb of the martyred , bishop; about 720 and 
made Liege his residence. It was not ' however, until about 930 
that the title bishop of Tongres was abandoned for that, of bishop 
of Liege. The episcopate of Notger (9 7 2-1 008) was marked by 
large territorial acquisitions, and the see obtained recognition 
as an independent prihcipality of the Empire. The popular 
saying Was “ Liege owes Notger to God, aria everything else to 
Notger.” By the munificent encouragement of successive 
bishops Liege became famous during the iith century as a centre 
of learning, but the history of the towri for cerituries records, 
little else than the continuous struggles of the citizens to free 
themselves from the exactions of their episcopal sovefeigns; 
the aid of the emperor and of the dukes of Brabant being fre- 
quently called in to repress the popular risings. In 1316 the 
citizens compelled Bishop Adolph de la Marck to sign a charter. 
Which made large Concessions t6 the popular demarids. It’ was, 
however, a triumph of short duratiori, arid the troubles continued, 
the insurgent subjects n6W and a^ain obtaining a fleeting 
success, only to be crushed by the armies of the powerful relatives 
of the bishops, the houses of Brahant or of Burgundy. During 
the episcopate of Louis de Bourbon (f 456-1484) the Li6geois, 
having expelled the bishop, had the temerity to declare war ori 
Philip V., duke of Burgundy. Philip's son, Charles the Bold, 
utterly defeated them in 1467, and razed the walls of the town to 
: the ground. In the following year the citizens again revolted, 
and Charles being once more successful delivered up the city 
to sack and pillage for three days, and deprived the remnant of 
th6 citizens of all their privileges. Tfiis incident is narrated in 
Quentin Durward. The long episcopate of Eberhard de la Marck 
( 1505-i 538) was a ; time of good administration and of qiiiet, 
during Which the toWn regairied Something of its former pros- 
perity. The outbreak of civil Wat between two factions, riaine^. 
the Cluirouti arid the GHgnoux, marked the ripening of the 17th 
century. Bishop Maximilian. Hrinry of Bavaria (1659^168,8) 
at last put an end to the iriterrial Sttife.arid lfriposed a ^ regulation 
! (tfyleineHt) which abolished all the free institution^ of the dtiisens 
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and the power of the gilds,, Between this date and the outbreak 
of the French Revolution the chief efforts, of the* prince-bishops 
were directed to maintaining neutrality in the various -wars, and 
preserving their territory from being ravaged by invading armies; 
They were only in part successful. Liege was taken, by Marl- 
borough in 1702, and the fortress was garrisoned by the Dutch 
until 1718. The. French revolutionary armies overran the 
principality in 1792, and from 1794 to the fall of Napoleon it 
was annexed to France, and was known as the department of 
the Ourthe, The Congress of Vienna in 1815- decreed that Liege 
with the other provinces of the southern Netherlands should 
form part of the new kingdom of the Netherlands under the 
rple of William L, of. the house of Orange. The, town of Liege 
took an active part in thp Belgian revolt of 1830,; and; since that 
date the ancient principality has been incorporated in the 
kingdom of Belgium. 

The see, which at first bore the name , of the bishopric of 
Tongres, was under the metropolitan, jurisdiction of, the arch-, 
bishops of Cologne. The principality comprised besides the, 
town of Liege and its district, the. counties of Looz and Hoorn, 
the marquessate of Franchimont, and the duchy of Bouillon. 

Authorities.— Theodore Bouille, Histoire de , la ville et du pays, 
de Liege (3 vols., Liege, 1725-1732); A. Borgnet, Histoire de. la 
revolution liegeoise (2 vols., Liege, 1865) ; Baron B. C. de Gerlache, 
Histoire de Liege (Brussels, 1843) ; J. -Daris; Histoire du diocese et 
de la principdute de Liege (10 vols., Liege, 1868-1885) ; Ferdindnd 
Henaux, Histoire du pays, de Liege (2 vols., Liege, 1857); L. Polain, 
Histoire de Vancien pays ' de Liege (2. vols.,, Liege, 1844-1847). For 
full bibliography see Ulysse Chevalier, Repertoire des sources hisio - 
riques. Topo-bibliographie, s.v. '(Montbeliard, 1900). 

LIEGE, an adjective implying the mutual relationship of 
a feudal superior and his vassal; the word, is used as a sub- 
stantive of the feudal superior, more usually in this sense, 
however, in the form “ liege, lord, ” and also of the vassals, his 
“lieges.” Hence the word is often used of the loyal subjects 
of a sovereign, with no reference to feudal ties. It appears 
that ligeitqs or ligentia, the medieval Latin term for this relation- 
ship, was restricted to a. particular form of homage. According 
to N. Broussel (Nouvel examen de V usage general des fiefs en 
France , 1727) the homage of a “liege ” was, a stronger form 
of. the ordinary homage, the especial distinction .being that 
while the ordinary vassal only undertook forty days’ military 
service, the liege promised to serve as long as the war might 
last, in which his superior was engaged (cf. Ducange, Glossarium, 
s.v. “ Ligius ”). . A 

The etymology of the word has been much discussed. It 
comes into English through the O. Fr. Uge or liege, Med. 
Lat. ligius . This was early connected with the Lat. ligaius,. 
bound, ligare, to bind, from the sense of the obligation of the 
vassal to his lord, but this has been generally abandoned. 
Broussel takes the Med. Lat. ligq, i.e., foedus, confederatio, 
the English “ league ,” as the origin. Ducange connects it with 
the word lilies, which appears in a gloss of the Salic law, and 
is defined as a scriptitius , servus glebae, The more usually 
accepted derivation is now from the Old High Ger. ledic, or 
ledig , meaning “ free ” (Mod. Ger. ledig means unoccupied, 
vacuus ). This is confirmed by the occurrence in a charter of 
Otto of Benthem, 1253,^0! a word “ ledigh-man ” (quoted in 
Ducange, Glossarium, s.v.), Proinde affecti sumus ligius homo, 
quod Teutdnice dictur Ledighman, Skeat, in explaining the 
application of k ‘ free to such a relationship as that subsisting, 
between a feudal superior and his vassal, says “ 4 a liege lord ’ 
seems to have been the lord of a free band; and his lieges, 
though serving under him, were privileged men, free from all 
other obligations; their name being due to their freedom, not 
to their service ” (Etym. Diet,., ed. 1898). A. Luchaire ( Manuel 
des institutions franqaises, 1892, < p. 189, n..i) ( considers it difficult 
to call a man “ free ” who is under a strict obligation to another ; 
farther that the “ liege ” was not free from all obligation to a. 
third party,' for the charters prove without doubt that \the 
“ liege men ” owed duty to mpre than one lord. 

LIEGNITZ, a town in Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Silesia, picturesquely situated on the Katzbach, just above 


its junction; with the Schwarzwasser, and 40 in. W.N. W. of 
Breslau, on the main line of railway to Berlin via Sommerfeld. 
Fop. (1885) 43,347, (1905) 59,710. It consists of an old town; 
surrounded by pleasant, shady promenades, ; and several well- 
built;: suburbs. The most prominent building is the palace, 
formerly the residence of the dukes of Liegnitz, rebuilt after 
a fire in 1835 and now used as the administrative offices of 
the district. The Ritter Akademie, founded by the emperor 
Joseph I. in 1708 for the education of the young Silesian nobles, 
was reconstructed as a gymnasium in 1810. The Roman Catholic 
church of St John, with two fine towers, contains the burial 
vault of the dukes. The principal Lutheran church, that of 
; SS. Peter and Paul (restored in 1892-1894), dates from the 
1.4th century. The manufactures are considerable, the chief 
articles made being cloth, wool, leather, tobacco, pianos and 
machinery* Its trade in grain and its. cattle-markets, are like- 
wise important. The .large market gardens in the suburbs 
grow vegetables of considerable annual value.; 

Liegnitz is first mentioned in an historical document in 
the year 1004. In 1163 it became the seat of the dukes of 
Liegnitz, who greatly improved and enlarged it. The dukes 
were members, of the illustrious Piast family,. which gave many 
kings to Poland. During the Thirty Years’ War Liegnitz was 
taken by the Swedes, but was soon recaptured by the Imperialists. 
The Saxon army, also defeated the imperial troops near Liegnitz 
in 1634. On the death of the last duke of Liegnitz in 1675, 
the duchy came into the possession of the Empire, which retained. 

: it until, the Prussian conquest of Silesia in 1742. On the 15th of 
August 1760 Frederick the Great gained a decisive victory near 
Liegnitz over thp Austrians, and in August 1813 Bllicher defeated 
the French in the neighbourhood at the battle of the Katzbach. 
During the 19th century Liegnitz rapidly increased in population 
and prosperity. In 1906 the German autumn manoeuvres 
were held over the terrain formerly the scene of the great battles 
already mentioned. 

See Schuchanj, Die Stadt. Liegnitz (Berlin, 1868); Sammter and 
Kraffert, < Chronik von Liegnitz (Liegnitz, 1861-1873); Jander, 
Liegnitz iri seinem Entwickelungsgange (Liegnitz, 1905) ; arid Fiihrer 
[ fur Liegnitz und seine ■ Umgebung (Liegnitz, 1897) ; and the Urkunden- 
buch der Stadt Liegnitz bis 145$., edited by Schirrmacher (Liegnitz, 

: 1866), , . . 

LIEN, in law. The word lien is literally the French for a 
band, cord or chain, and keeping in mind that meaning W e 
see in what respect it differs from a pledge on, the one hand 
and a mortgage on the other. It is the bond which attaches 
L a creditor’s right to a debtor’s property, but which gives no right 
ad rent, iXi to property in the thing; if the property is in the 
possession of the creditor he may retain it, but in the absence 
of statute fie . cannot sell to recover what is due to him without 
the ordinary legal process against the debtor.; and if it is not 
in possession,; the law would indeed assist him to seize the, 
property, and will hold it for him, and enable him to sell it in 
due course and pay himself out of the proceeds, but does not 
give him the property itself. It is difficult to say at what 
period the: term, lien made its appearance in English law; it 
probably came from more than one source. In fact, it was used 
as a convenient phrase for any right against the owner of property 
in regard to the property not specially defined by other better 
recognized species of . title. 

. The, possessory lien of a tradesman for work done on the thing, 
of a carrier for his hire, and of an innkeeper for his bill, would 
seem to be an inherent, right which must have been in . existence 
from the dawn, or before the dawn, of civilization. Probably 
the map who made or repaired weapons in the Stone Age was 
careful not to deliver them until he received what was stipulated 
for, but ; it is ajso probable that the term itself resulted from 
the infusion of the civil law of Rome into the common law of 
England which the Norman Conquest brought about, and that 
it represents the .“tacit pledge” of the civil law. As might 
be expected, so far as. the possessory lien is concerned the common 
; law a nd civil law, und probably the lawspf all countries, whether 
civilized or not, coincide; but there are many differences with 
I respect to other species, of lien. For instance, by the common 
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lawr—in this respect a legacy of the feudal system— -a .landlord 
has a lien \ over his tenant’s furniture and /effects for rent due, 
which can be enforced without the assistance of the law simply 
by the landlord taking possession, personally or by his agent, 
and selling enough to satisfy his claim; whereas the maritime 
lien is more distinctly' the product of the . civil law, and is only 
found and used in admiralty proceedings, the high court of 
admiralty having- been founded upon the civil law, and still 
(except so far as restrained by the r common-law courts prior 
to the amalgamation and co-ordination of the various courts 
by the Judicature Acts, and as affected by. statute law) acting 
upon it. The peculiar effects of this maritime lien are discussed 
below. There is also a class of liens, usually called equitable 
liens (e>g. that of an unpaid vendor of real property over the 
property sold), which are akin to the nature of the civiL law 
rather than of the common law. The w6rd lien does not frequently 
occur in statute . law, but it is found in the extension of the 
common-law f-h carriers’ or shipowners’ lien ” in the Merchant 
Shipping Act ,1894 ; in the definition, extension and limitation 
of ; the vendor’s lien; in: the Factors Act 1877* and the Sale 
of Goods Act 1 893 ; in granting a maritime lien to a shipmaster 
for his wages and disbursements, and in regulating that of the 
seamen' in. the Merchant Shipping Act 1894; and in the equity 
jurisdiction of the county courts 1888. J i j ^ 

Comnion-Law Liens ^ These may be either particular, Let 
a: right over one or more specified articles for a particular debt; 
or general, i.e. for all debts owing to the creditor by the debtor. 

The requisites for a particular lien are, firstly, that the creditor 
should be in possession of the article; secondly, that the debt 
should I be ? incurred with reference to the article; ;and thirdly, 
that the amount of the debt should be certain.. It may be created 
by express contract , by Implied contract (such as > the' usage: of a 
particular trade or business), or as a consequence of the legal 
relation existing between the parties. As an example of the first, 
a shipowner at common law has ; a lien on the cargo for ; the 
freight; but though the shipper agrees 1 to pay dead- freight in 
addition, i.e. to pay freight bn any : space in the ship which he 
fails to occupy with his cargo, the shipowner has no lien on the 
cargo for stich > dead freight except by express agreement. The 
most usual form of the second is that which is termed a possessory 
lien— the right a ship-repairer has to retain a ship in his yard 
till- he is paid for the repairs executed upon her, 1 and the right a 
cobbler has to retain a pair of shoes till he is paid for the repairs 
done to them. But this lien is only in respect of the work done 
on; and consequent benefit received by; the subject of the lien. 
Hence an agistor of cattle has no lien at common law upon them 
for the value of the pasturage consumed, though he may have one 
by agreement; nor a conveyancer upon deeds which he has not 
drawn, but which are in his possession for reference* The most 
common example of the 'third is that of a carrier, who is bound by 
law to carry for all persons, and has, therefore, a lien for the price 
of the carriage on the goods carried.; It has been held that even 
if the goods are stolen, and entrusted to ; the carrier by the thief, 
the: carrier can hold them for the v price of the carriage against the 
rightful owner. Of the same nature is the common-law lien of an 
innkeeper on the baggage of his customer for the amount, of his 
account, he being under a legal obligation to entertain travellers 
generally. Another instaiice of the same class is where a person 
has Obtained possession of certain ; things over which * he claims 
to* hold a lien in the exercise of a legal right. For example, 
when a lord of a manor has seized cattle as estrays, he has a lien 
upon them for the expense of their keep as against the real 
owner; but the holder’s claim must be specific, otherwise a 
general tender of compensation > releases the lien. 

A general lien is a right of a creditor to retain property, not 
merely for charges relating to it specifically, but for debts due 
on 4 general account, This not being a common-law right, is 
viewed by the English courts with the greatest jealousy, and to be 
enforced must be strictly proved. This can be done by proof 
either of an express Or implied contract Or of a general usage of 

* This right, however, is not absolute, but depends on the custom 
iof the port (MaiU v» Mitchell\ 1815^ 4 Carhp; 146).; ; 


trade, i The first of these is established by the ordinary methods 
or by previous dealings between the parties on, such terms; the 
second is recognized in certain businesses; it would probably be 
exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to extend it at the present 
time to any other trades.. When, however, a lien by general 
usage has once been judicially established, it becomes part of 
the Law Merchant, and the courts are bound to recognize and 
enforce it. The best known and most important instance is 
the right of a solicitor to retain papers in his hands belonging to 
his client until his account; is settled. The solicitor’s lien, 
though probably more commonly enforced than any other, is of 
no great antiquity in English law, the earliest reported case 
of it being in the reign of James II. ; but it is now of a twofold 
nature. In the first place there is the retaining lien. This 
is similar in kind to other possessory liens, but of a general 
nature attaching to all papers of the client, and even to his 
money, up to the amount of: the solicitor’s bill, in the; hands of 
the solicitor in the ordinary course of business. There: are certain 
exceptions which seem to have crept in for the same reason as 
the solicitor’s lien itself, H.e. general Convenience of litigation; 
such exceptions are . the will of the client after his decease, and 
proceedings in bankruptcy. ' In this latter case the actual 
possessory lien is given; up, the solicitor’s interests and priorities 
being protected by the courts; and it may be said that the giving 
up the papers is really only a means of enforcing the lien they 
give in the bankruptcy proceedings. In the second place 
there is what is called a charging lienr— more correctly classed 
under the head of equitable lieu, since; it does not require posses- 
sion,- but is a lien the solicitor holds over property recovered or 
preserved for his client. « He had the lien on an order by the court 
upon a fund in court by the common law, but as to property 
generally it was only given by >23 ,& 24, Viet. c. 127, § 28; and 
it has been held to attach to property recovered in a probate 
action (ex parte Tweed, C.A. 1899, 2 Q.B. 167). A banker’s lien 
is the right of a banker to retain securities belonging ; to his 
customer for money due on a general balance. Other general 
liens, judicially established, are those of wharfingers, brokers and 
factors (which are in their nature akin to those of solicitors and 
bankers), and of calico printers, packers of goods, fullers (at all 
events at Exeter) , dyers and millers; but in all these special 
trades it is probable that the true reason is that the: account 
due was for one continuous transaction; The calico would 
come to be printed, the ; goods to be packed, the cloth to be 
bleached, the silk to be dyed, and the corn to be ground,* in 
separate parcels, : and at different > timtes, but all as one under- 
taking; and they are therefore, though spoken of as instances of 
general - lien; only adaptations by the ; courts of the ■doctrine 1 of 
particular lien to special peculiarities of business. In none ; of 
these cases would the lien exist, in the absence of special agree- 
ment, for other matters of account, such as money lent or goods 
Sold'.; 1 : . I. ■ :• ‘ •- ■■■■■■ v‘- ■ • ■ 

; Equitable Liens.— u Where equity has jurisdiction to enforce 
rights and obligations growing out of an executory contract,” 
e.g. in a suit for specific performance; “ this equitable theory of 
remedies cannot be carried out unless the notion is admitted 
that: the contract creates some right or interest in or over specific 
property, which the decree of the court can lay hold of, and 
by means of which the equitable relief can be made efficient; 
The doctrine of equitable liens supplies this necessary element; 
and it was introduced for the sole purpose of furnishing a ground 
for these! specific remedies which equity confers, operating upon 
particular identified property instead of the general pecuniary 
recoveries granted by courts of common law. It follows, therefore; 
that in a large class of executory contracts express and implied', 
which the common law regards as creating no property, right 
nor interest analogous to property, but only a mere personal 
right to obligation, equity recognizes in addition to the personal 
obligation a particular right over the thing with which the con- 
tract deals, which it calls a lien , and which though not property is 
analogous to property, and by means of which the plaintiff is 
enabled to follow the identical thing and to enforce the defendant’s 
obligation by a remedy which operates directly on the thing. 
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The- theory of equit&bld Ileiis has its ultimate foundation, 
therefore, in -contracts express or implied which either deal or 
in some 1 manner * relate to specific property, such as a tract of 
knd, particular chattels or securities, a certain fund, and the 
like. It is necessary to divest oneself of: the purely legal notion 
concerning the effects of ^siich contracts, and to recognize the 
fact that equity regards them as creating a charge upon, dr 
hypothecation of, the specific; thing, by means- of which the 
personal obligation arising from the agreement may be more 
effectively i enforced than by a mere pecuniary recovery at 
law ” (Pomeroy, 2 Eq. Jur. 232). 

This description from an American text-book seems to give 
at once the fullest and most? concise, definition and description 
of an' equitable - lien; It : differs essentially from a common-law 
lien, inasmuch as in the latter possession or occupation is as a 
rule necessary* whereas in the equitable lien the person claiming 
the lien is seldom ' in possession i Or occupation of the property; 
its object being to obtain the possession wholly or partially; 
A special 5 instance of such a lien is that 5 claimed by a publisher 
over 1 the copyright of a book which he has agreed to publish 
on terms which 5 are not - complied with-^-for example, the author 
attempting to get the book published elsewhere. It cannot 
perhaps be said that this has- been: absolutely decided to exist, 
but a strong opinion of the English court of exchequer towards 
the close of the 18 th century was expressed in its favour ( Brook 
v. .Wentworth, 3 5 An^trutfier 881) .* < Other* instances are the 
Charging lien of a solicitor, find the lien of a person oh improve-* 
ments : effected by him on the property of another who “ lies 
by P and allows the work to be done before claiming the property. 
So also of 4 i tirustee for - expenses lawfully incurred about the 
trust : property. The power of a limited liability company \o 
create a lien upon its own shares was in j 901 established (Alley, 
v* Gold Reefs, G.A. 1900, 1 Ch. 656)'. : ' 

Maritime Maritime lien differs from all the others 

yet considered, in its more elastic nature. Where a maritime 
lien has once attached to proper ty-^and it may and generally 
does attach without possession-^it will continue to attach, 
unless' lost by laches, so long as the thing to which it attaches 
exists, notwithstanding changes in the possession of and pro- 
perty, in the thing, and notwithstanding that the new possessor 
or owner may be entirely ignorant of its existence; and even 
if i enforced it leaves the owner ?s personal -liability for any balance 
unrealized 1 intact (the “ Gemma ” 1899, P. 285). So far as England 
is concerned, it must be borne in mind that the courts of admiralty 
were conducted in accordance with the principles of civil law, 
and in that law both the pledge with possession and the hypothe- 
cation without possession were well recognized. The extreme 
-convenience of such a right as the latter with regard to such 
essentially movable chattels as ships is apparent. Strictly 
speaking, a * maritime lien: is confined to cases arising in those 
matters over which the courts of admiralty had original juris- 
diction, i viz; 'Collisions at sea, seamen ? s wages, salvage and 
bottomry, 1 in all of which cases the appropriate remedy is a 
proceeding in the admiralty court. In the first of these — t 

collisiohs at sea-— if there were no maritime lien there would 
frequently be no remedy at all. When two ships , have collided 
at sea- it may well be that the innocent ship knows neither the 
name; nor 1 the nationality of ! the wrongdoer, and the vessel 
may escape with slight damage and riot have to make a port 
of refuge in the neighbourhood. Months afterwards it is ascer- 
tained that she was: a foreign ship, and in the interval she has 
changed owners. Them were it not a fact that a maritime 
lien r invisible to the wrongdoer nevertheless attaches itself to 
His i -ship at the moment of - collision, and continues to attach, 
the 'unfortunate- owner ; -of ; the innocent ship would have no 
remedy, except the doubtful one of pursuing the former owner 
of - -the: wrong-doing vessel in his own country in a personal , 
action where such proceedings are alio wed-^-which is by no means 
the case- in all foreign countries. The same reasons apply, 
though not possibly with quite the same force, to the other ; 
Classes of cases mentioned. , i v ■ . 

Between a 84© arid ; 18.73 the : jurisdiction of the admiralty ; 


couft whs largely extended. At the latter date it was merged 
in the probate, divorce and admiralty division Of the High Court 
of Justice. -Since the merger questions have arisen as to how 
far the enlargement of jurisdiction has extended the principle 
of niari time lien. An interesting article on this subject, by J. 
Mansfield, barrister-at-law- will be found in the Law Quarterly 
Review, vol. iv., October 1888.: It must be sufficient to state 
here that where legislation has extended the already « existing 
jurisdiction to which a maritime lien pertained, the maritime 
lien is extended to the subject matter, but that where a ! new 
jurisdiction is given/ or where a jurisdiction formerly existing 
without a maritime lien is extended, no maritime lien is given, 
though even then the extended jurisdiction can be enforced 
by proceedings in rein. Of the first class of extended jurisdictions 
are collisions, salvage and* seamen's wages. Prior to 1840 • the 
court of admiralty only had jurisdiction over these when occurring 
or earned on the high seas. The jurisdiction, and with it the 
maritime lien, is extended to places within the body of a county 
in collision or salvage; and as to seamen's^ wages, whereas tfiriy 
were dependent on the earning of freight, ;they- are now free 
from apy. such limitation; and also, whereas the remedy wrem 
was limited to seamen’s wages: not earned : Under a special con- 
tract; it is now extended to all seamen’s wages, and; also - to a 
master's wages and disbursements, and the maritime lien 
covers all these* The new jurisdiction given over' claims, for 
damage to; cargo carried into any port in England * or Wales, 
and on appeal from the county .courts over all claims for damage 
to cargo under £300, though it may be prosecuted by proceedings 
in rent, i.e. by arrest of the ship, yet confers no maritime lien; 
and so also in the case of claims by material men (builders and 
fitters-out of ships) and for 5 necessaries* Even though < in the 
latter case the admiralty court had jurisdiction previously to 
1840 where the necessaries: were supplied on the high seas, 
yet as it could not be shown that such jurisdiction^ had ever 
been held to confer a maritime lien, no such lien is given. - Even 
now there is much doubt as to whether towage confers a maritime 
lien . or not, the services rendered being pursuant to contract, 
and frequently to a: contract made verbally or ip writing on 
the high seas, and being rendered also to a great extent on the 
high seas. Iri these cases and to that extent the- high court of 
admiralty would have had original jurisdiction. But prior to 
1840 towage, as now rendered by steam tugs expressly employed 
for the service, wag practically unknown, and therefore there was 
no established catena of precedent f 0 show the exercise of a 
maritime lien. It may be argued on the one hand that towage 
is only a modified form of salvage, and therefore entitled to a 
maritime lien, and on the other that it is only a form of necessary 
power supplied like a new sail or mast to a ship to enable her 
to complete her voyage expeditiously, and therefore of the 
nature of necessaries, and as such not entitled to a maritime 
lien. The matter is not of academical interest only/, for though 
in the case of an inward-bound ship the tug owner can ' make use 
of his statutory .right of proceeding m rem, and so obtain much 
of the benefit of a maritime lien, yet in the case of an outward- 
bound ship, if she once gets away without payment, and the agent 
or other authorized person refuses or is unable to pay, the ; tug 
owner's claim may, on the return of the ship to a British port, 
be met by an allegation of a change of ownership, which defeats 
his right of proceeding at all if he has no maritime lien'; whereas 
if he has a maritime lien he can still proceed against the ship 
and recover his claim, if he has not. been guilty of laches. 

A convenient division of the special liens, other than possessory 
on ships may be made by classifying them as maritime, statutory- 
maritime or quasbmaritime, and statutory.: The first attach only 
in the case of damage done by collision between ships on the high 
seas, salvage op the -high seas, bottomry, apd seamen’s wages ,§p 
far as freight has been earned ; the second attach in cases o'f damage 
by collision within the body of a county, salvage Within 5 the body of 
a county, life salvage everywhere, seamen’s wages even if lio freight 
has., been earned, master’s wages and disbursements- These, two 
classes continue to attach notwithstanding a change of ownership 
without notice of the lien, if there have been no laches in enforcing 
it (the "Bold Buodeuch," 1852, 7 Moo. P.C. 267 the “ Kong>Mdgnus,” 
1891, P. 223). The third class, which only give a right to proceed 



Un 'mmivkev, against the ship itfeelf* attach*; so long as; there ismo 
bqn ; % fi 4 i ;^angk.pf; v-p^nswJp* rwijthout, iCMjng; the owners, in v all 
cases of claims lor damage to ship and , of claims for damage to 
cargo where no owner is domiciled in England or Wales. Irrespective 
of this limitation, 1 they ‘attach -in all eases' not oiily Of daniage to 
cargo,) but also of i Breaches of contract to carry where the damage 
dpesmot exceed £300,, when the suit must jbe, commenced in account y 
cqurt haying .admiralty ^jurisdiction; and, in cases, of claims for 
necessaries supplied elsewhere than in the Ship ’ s home hort , for 
Wages earned even undef a special contract by masters and mariners; 
and df claims for towage. In all three classes the lien also exists 
oyer cargo where the suit from its nature extends to it, as in salvage 
apd in come c^sesof bottomry or respondentia, and in cases where 
proceedings are taken against cargo by the shipowner, for a breach 
Of contract (cargo ex “ Argos " and the “ Heivsons," 1873, L;R/$ P.G* 
134; the “ Alina?* 1880, 'jj.-Exi D. ^ 227). ^ ■■ v pn? , 

; Elsewhere than in England, and those, countries such as. the 
United . States which have adopted her jurisprudence in maritime 
matters Generally, the doctrine of maritime lien, or , that which is 
substituted "for it, is very ; differently treated. /Speaking generally* 
those* istates which 5 have adopted the Napoleonic codes or modifica- 
tions of ? them—France, Italy , » Spain, Holland, Portugal, Belgium j 
Greece,: Turkey, and to some extent Russia— rhave instead, of a 
maritime , lien the civil-law principle of privileged debts. Amongst 
these In all cases ! are ’ fbuha claims for Salvage, wages, bottomry 
under certain restrictions, and necessaries. Each of these haS a 
privileged claim against the ship, and in; some cases against freight 
and cargo as well > but it is a matter of very great importance that, 
except in Belgium, a claim for collision damage (which as we have 
Seen confers a maritime lien, and pne of d very high ordef, in Great 
Britain) confers no privilege against the Wrong-doing ship, whilst 
in -all these countries an owneir can get rid of his personal liability 
By ! abandoning the, ship and freight to his creditor, and , so, if the 
.ship is .sunk, escape all liability , whilst retaining any insurance 
there ^ may be. This, indeed, Was at one time the . law of Great 
Britain ; the measure of damage whs limited by the value df the 
re's ; and! in > the ;■ United States at the present time a shipowner can 
got riid of his liahiUty for damage by abandoning the ship 'and freight 
A different rule prevails, in Germany and! the Scandinavian ^tates, 
There claims relating tb the ship, unless the owner "has specially 
tendered himself liable, confer ho personal claim at all against him. 
The claim is limited ab imtio to ship and freight, except s in the case 
of seamen’s wages, which do confer a personal claim so far hs they 
haye been earned on a voyage t or passage completed prior to, the Ipsjs 
of the ship. In all maritime states, however, except Spain, a pro- 
visional arrest of the ship is Mowed; ahdThiis between the privilege 
accorded to the debt and the power' to arrest till bail is given of the 
ship abandoned to creditors, a condition Of things analogous to the 
maritime lien is established/, especially as these claims when the 
proper legal steps have been taken to render them valid— usually 
by endorsement oh the Ship’s papers on board, or by fegisti*atioh 
at '* her pott Of registry— attach to the ship and follow her into The 
hands of a purchaser. They are in fact notice to him of the incum^ 
prance. : ... ; . , , ... ./ ; 

Duration of Lien. —So long as the party claiming the lien 
at common law retains the property, the! lien continues, not^ 
withstanding the debt in respect 1 of : which it is claimed becoming 
barred by the Statute of Limitations (Higgins Vi Stott,- T83 t; 
2 B. & Aid; 413). But if he takes proceedings at law to recover 
the debt, arid on a sale of the goods to satisfy the judgment 
purchases them himself he so alters the nature of the possession 
that he> loses his lien (Jacobs Latour, 5 Bing. 130)* A ii equit- 
able dien probably in all cases continues, provided the purchaser 
of the subject matter has notice of the lien at the time of his 
purchase. A maritime lien is In no respect subject to the /Statute 
of ; Limitations, and continues in force notwithstanding a Change 
in the ownership of the property without notice, and is ! ohly 
terminated when it has once attached, by laches on the part 
of -the person claiming it (the a Kwg 'Magnus”. *89*; 

Thefe is> ah exception in the case of seamen’s wages; where by 
4 Anne l a 16 (SM. Rev, 4 & 5 Anne c. 3) alt suits for teamen’s 
wages in the Admiralty must be brought within six years. 

Ranking of MarMttie Liens. ^ There may be several claimants 
holding maritime and Other liens on the same vessel. For 
example, a foreign vessel comes into collision by her own fault 
and is damaged and her cargo also; she is assisted into port 
by ''salvors ' and ultimately under a towage agreement, and 
put into the hands of a shipwright who does necessary repairs. 
The innocentparty to; the> Collision : has a maritime lien for 
his -damagey and the seamm 5 for their wagesi; the cargo' owner 
has a suit m tern, or a statutory lien /for damage, and the ship- 
wright .W possessory lien 1 lor the value bfi His repairs; while the 


tugs certainly have ‘a right mJfem andi possibly a maritime 'lied? 
also in the nature of -salvage. Thd) value of the property may 
be insufficient to pay all 'claims, arid It bCcdmes a Matter of; great 
consequence to settle Whether anyyUndif so which, have priority 
over the others, or whether alMdnk< alike and have 1 to divide- 
the proceeds of the property pro raid amongst them. The 
following general rules apply:, liens f dr benefits Conferred 
tank against the fund in the inverse, and those for theTeparation 
of damage sustained in the direct: order of their; attaching to j the ? 
res; as between the two ‘classes those last mentioned rank before 
those first mentioned- of -earlier date ; as between liens of f the 
same Class and the same date; the* (first claimant has priority 
over-others who havehottaken action. The courts' of admiralty; 
howeveb; allow equitable considerations, and enter into the 
question of marshalling assets. For example, if one claimant - 
has a Hen on two funds, Or ^an effective-right of action in addition; 
to his lien, and another claimant has only 1 a lien Upon one fund/ 
the first claimant will be obliged to exhaust Ms* Second; remedy . 
before coming into competition with .* the second. As- regards* 
possessory liens, the shipwright takes the ship - as She stands; : 
hey with her’ incumbrances, and it appears that the lien for 
seaman’s wages, takes -precedence Of a solicitors. lien for costs, 
under ■ a charging ordef made in pursuance of the ; Solicitors 
Act i860, § 28. / !■/. T-V • : ':,lr . : d 

SlibjeCt to equitable cbnsideratioUsi the trfie principle appears 
to be that services rendered under an actual or implied .contract, 
which cpnfer a. maritime, lien, .nialfe the holder of the lien- In soncie'j 
sort a proprietor of the vessel ? and therefore liable for damage done 
by' hef-— hence the priority of the damage' Hen-^btiti dir&My ! it has 
attached, benefits conferred on* the property by enabling it to reach 
port] in 1 safety benefit the holder of> the damage lien in common with 
all, otherpripr holders qf p^aritimie liens. , It is less, easy to see why of 
two damage liens the earlier . should take . precedence of the later, 
except oh the principle that the rks which canid into collision thO 
second tiine- is 1 depreciated in value- by the amount of the existing' 
lien upon hpri fOr the first collision, and where there was more than 
pne damage ljen, and, qMo die-us for benefits conferred- prjor tp 
the first collision , between the two collisions and subsequent to the 
second, the cOurit wbuld haVe tO’ make a 1 Special order to mbet thdf 
peculiar circumstances. The ! Claim' of a mortgagee naturally ; is- 
deferred to all maritime liens, whether they are for benefits conferred! 
on the property in which he is interested or for damage done by it,, 
and also for the same reason, to the possessory lien ofthe shipwright, 
but both the possessory lien of the shipwright and the cldim pf the 
mortgagee take precedence oyer a clairir f or necessaties, which 5 ohly 
confers a statutory lien or a right to proceed inirCmi n Gertain cases. 
In other maritime states, ipossessing % codes of >001x1, mprpial , jaw^ % the? 
privilege^ debts are all set put in order of priority in these codes, 
though; as has been already pointed out, the Hen for damage by! 
Collisibh^the' most important > in ‘English law*^haS no cfOUttterpatt 
in most of the foreign codes* ! - •? I . : - ; - • oA 1 : 

Stoppage in TrdnsUu.-^ihh is a lien held by aii unpaid; 
vendor in certain cases Over goods sold after they have passed 
oUt 6f his actual possession. It has been mUch discussed whether 
it is an equitable or comffiondaw right or lien. The fact appears 
tb be that it has always been a part of the Law Merchant,' which/ 
properly speaking, is itself a part of the common laW df ; England 
unless inconsistent mth it. This particular right was/ Bn the 
first instance, held by a court of equity to be equitable and hot 
contrary to English law, and by that - decision this particular 
part of the LaW Merchant was approved afid became part 1 OL 
the common law of England (see per 1 Lord Abifiger in i GibSori 
v. Ca&ntherSj 8 M. & Wp p/ 336 et seq.). ; It may bk described^ 
as a lien by the Law Merchant, decided by equity to he part 
of the common law, but in its nature partaking rather of the 
character of an equitable Hefi than one at common law. 1 It 
is a right Which arises solely upon the insolvency of the buyer/ 
and is based on the 1 plain reason of justice and equity that one/ 
man’s goods shall 1 riot be applied to the payment of another 
man’s debts. If, therefore/ after the Vendor has delivered the- 
goods out of his own possession and put them in the- hand# 
Of a carrier for delivery to the buyer, he discovers that the 
buyer is insolvent, he May re-take the goods if he can b-efore 
they reach the buyer’s possession, and thus avoid having hi¥ 

; property applied to paying debts due by the buyer to othdr> 
people - r 0mjunUH M Stiles ^ ^ ^nd>4di| > 3 %) 1 ^ This j rigltt, though 
only - recognised by Engllslt law^ifi 1 topo/ Hs highly favbtured’ hy 
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the courts on account - of its intrinsic: justice, and extends to 
quasi- vendors, or persons in the same-position, such as consignors 
who have bought on : behalf of a principal and forwarded the 
goods. It is, however, defeated by a lawful transfer of the: docu- 
ment of title to the goods by the vendor, to a third person, who 
takes it bond fide and for valuable consideration (Factors Act 
1889; Sale of Goods Act 1893). v 

n Assignment lor Transfer of Lien ^ A lien being i a persdnal 
right acquired in respect of personal services, it : cannot, as 
a rule| be assigned or transferred; but here again there are 
exceptions. The personal representative of the holder of 
a possessory lien on his decease would probably in all cases 
be held entitled t o it ; and it has been • held that the lien over a 
client’s papers remains with the ; firm of solicitors notwithstanding 
changes ’ in the constitution of the firm {Gregory v., Cresswell, 
14 L,J» Ch. 360). So also where a solicitor, having a lien on 
documents for his costs, assigned the debt to his bankers with 
the benefit of the lien, it was held that the bankers might enforce 
such lien in equity. But though a tradesman has a lien on 
the property of his customer for his charges for work done 
upon it, where the property is delivered to him by a servant 
acting within the scope of his employment, such lien cannot 
be transferred to the servant* even if he has paid the money 
himself; and the lien does not exist at all if the servant was 
acting without authority in delivering the goods, except where 
(as in the case of a common carrier) he is bound to receive 
the goods, in “which case he retains his lien , for the carriage 
against the rightful owner., \yhiere, however, there is a lien 
on property of any sort not in possession, a person acquiring 
the property with knowledge of the lien takes it subject to 
such lien. This applies to equitable : liens, and cannot apply 
to those comifion-law liens in which possession is necessary. 
It is, however, true that by* statute certain common-law liens 
can be transferred , e.g. under the Merchant Shipping Act a 
master of a ship having a lien upon cargo for his freight can 
transfer the possession of the cargo to a wharfinger, and with 
it; the lien (Merchant Shipping Act. 1894, § 494). In this case, 
however, though the matter is simplified by the statute, if the 
wharfinger was constituted the agent or servant of the ship- 
master, his possession would be the possession of the shipmaster, 
and there would be no real transfer of the lien; therefore the 
common-law doctrine is not altered, only greater facilities 
for the furtherance of trade are given by the statute, enabling 
the wharfinger to act in his own name without reference to 
his principal, who may be at the offier side of, the world.: So 
also a lien may be retained, notwithstanding that the property 
passes out of possession, where it has to be deposited in some 
special place (such as the Custom-House) to comply with the 
law. Seamen cannot sell or assign or in any way part with, 
their maritime lien for wages (Merchant Shipping Act 3:894, 
§156), but, nevertheless, with the sanction of the court, a person 
who pays seamen their wages is entitled to stand in their place 
and exercise their rights (th e : Cornelia Henrietta r iS66 y L.R. 
i; Ad* & Ec. 51). 

* Waiver. r — Any parting with the possession; of goods is in 
general; a waiver of the lien upon them; for example, when a 
factor having a lien on the; goods of his principal gives, them to a 
carrier to be carried at The expense of; his principal, even if 
undisclosed, he waives his lien, and has no right to stop the goods 
in transitu to recover it; so als,o wliere a coach-builder who has 
ajlien on a carriage for repairs allows the owner from time to 
time to take, it out for use without expressly reserving his lien, 
he has waived it,, nor has he a lien for the sjtandage of the carriage 
except by express agreement, as mere standage does not: give a 
possessory lien. It has even been held that where a portion of 
goods' sold as a whole for a lump sum has been taken away and 
paid for proportionately, the conversion has taken place and the 
lien for the residue of the unpaid purchase-money has gone; 
{Gurr v, Guthberi, 1843, 12 L.J. Ex. 309). Again, an acceptance 
of ; security for a debt is inconsistent with the existence of a lien, 
as if substitutes the credit of the owner for the material guarantee 
oi the thing; itself; and so acts ;as f a; waiver of the lien. For the 


same reason even an agreement to take security is a waiver of 
the lien, though the security is not, infacty given' {Alliance Bank 
v. Brooriy , 11 L.% 332). m -V /'V;'- ' j 

, , Sale of Goods under Lien— -At common law the lien, only gives 
a right to retain the goods, and ultimately to sell by legal process, 
against the owner; but in certain cases a right has been given 
by statute to sell without the intervention of ldgal process, such 
as the, right of an innkeeper to sell the goods of his customer for 
his unpaid account (Innkeepers Act 1878, § 1), the right 6f a 
Wharfinger to sell goods entrusted to him by a shipowner with 
a lien upon them for freight, and also for their own charges 
(Merchant Shipping Act 1894, §§ 497, 498), and of a railway 
company to sell goods for their charges, (Railway Clauses Act 
1845, § 97). Property affected by an equitable lien or a maritime 
lien 1 cannot be sold by the holder of the lien without the inter- 
position of the court to enforce an order, or judgment of the 
court. In Admiralty cases, where a sale is necessary, no bail 
having been given and the property being under arrest, the 
sale is usually made by the marshal in London, but may be 
elsewhere on the parties concerned showing that a better price 
is likely to be obtained. 

•American Law. — In the United States, speaking very gener- 
ally, the law relating to liens is that of England, but there are 
some considerable differences occasioned by three principal 
causes. (1) Some of the Southern States, notably Louisiana, 
have 1 never adopted the common law of England. When that 
state became one of the United States of North America it had 
(and/still preserves) its own system of law. In this respect the 
law is practically identical with the Code Napoleon, which, 
again speaking generally, substitutes privileges for liens, i.e. 
gives certain claims a prior right to others against particular 
property. These privileges being strictissimae inter pretdtionis, 
cannot be extended by any principle analogous to. the English 
doctrine of equitable liens. (2) Probably in consequence of the 
United States and the several states composing it having had a 
more democratic government than Great Britain, in their earlier 
years at all events, certain liens have been created by statute 
in several states in the interest. of the working classes which have 
no parallel in Great Britain, e.g. in some states workmen 
employed in building a house or a ship have a lien upon the 
building or structure itself for their unpaid Wages. This statutory 
lien partakes rather of the nature of an equitable than of a 
common-law lien, as the property is not in the possession of the 
workman, and it may be doubtefi whether the right thus conferred 
is more beneficial to the workman than the priority his wages 
have in bankruptcy proceedings in England. Some of the states 
have also practically extended the maritime lien to matters 
over, which it was never contended for in England.- (3) By the 
constitution of the United States the admiralty and inter-state 
jurisdiction is vested in the federal as > distinguished from the 
state courts, and these federal courts have riot: befen liable to 
have their jurisdiction curtailed by prohibition from* courts of 
common law,- as the court of admiralty had iff England up to the 
time of the Judicature Acts; consequently the maritime lien 
in the United States extends further than it does in England, 
even after recent enlargements; it covers claims for necessaries 
and by material men (see Maritime Lien) j as well as collision, 
salvage, wages, bottomry and damage to cargo. 

Difficulties connected with lien occasionally arise ; in- the 
federal courts in admiralty cases, from a conflict on- the subject 
between the municipal law of the state where, the court happens 
to sit and the admiralty law ; but as there is no power to prohibit 
the federal court, its view of the admiralty law based on the 
civil law prevails. More serious difficulties arise where- a federal 
court has to try inter-state questions, where the two states have 
different laws on the subject of lien ; one ; for example j like 
Louisiana, following the civil law, and the, other the common 
law and equitable practice of Great Britain. The question as 
to which law is to govern in such a case can hardly be said to be 
decided. The question whether equitable rliens can exist to 
be enforced in Louisiana by the federal courts, notwithstanding 
its restrictive law of privileges, is still an open one f ’ (Derris* 
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ContractsofPledge, 51 7/ and see Burden r Siigar‘ Refining Co.v. 
Payne), 167 UvS^ 4 T •/;• < '•■•;■■■* /’J^by 

British Colonies.—- In those colonies which before the 
Canadian federation were known as Upper Canada and the 
Maritime Provinces of British North America, arid in the several 
Australasian states where the English common law is enforced 
except as modified ; by colonial statute, the principles of 'lien, 
whether by common law or equitable or maritime, * discussed 
above with reference to England, will prevail; but questions 
not dissimilar to those treated of in reference to the United States 
may arise where colonies have come to the crown of Great 
Britain < by ; cession, and where different systems of municipal 
law are enforced. For example, in Lower Canada the law of 
France prior tb the Revolution occupies the place of the common 
Law in England* but is generally regulated by a code very similar 
to the Code Napoleon ; in Mauritius and its dependencies the 
Code Napoleon itself is in force except so far as modified by 
subsequent ordinances. In South Africa, and to some extent 
in Ceylon and : Guiana, Roman-Dutch law is in force; in the 
island of Trinidad old Spanish' law, prior to the introduction of 
the present civil code of Spain* is the basis of jurisprudence. 
Each Several system of law requires to be studied on the point; 
but, speaking generally, apart from the possessory lien of : work- 
men and the maritime lien of the vice-adniiralty courts, it may be 
assumed that the rules of the civil law, giving a privilege or 
priority in certain specified eases rather than a lien as understood 
in English law, prevail in those colonies where the English 
law is not in force. • (F. ! W. Ra.)' 

LIERRE' (Flemish, Lief), a town in the province of Antwerp, 
Belgium; 9 m. S.E. of Antwerp* Pop. (1304) 24,229/ It 
carries on a brisk industry in Silk fabrics. Its church of St 
Gommaire was finished in 1557 and contains three fine glass 
windows, the gift of the archduke 5 Maximilian, to celebrate 
his Wedding with Mary of Burgundy. i ^ 

’ LlESTAL, the capital (since 1833) of the half canton of Basel- 
Stadt in t- Switzerland. It is *a well-built but uninteresting 
industrial town, situated on the left bank of the Ergolz stream, 
rind is the most populous town in the entire canton of Basel, 
after Basel itself. By rail it is gi ni. S.E. of Basel, and 15! m. 
N.W/ of Olten. In the 15th-century town hall (Rdthdus) is 
preserved the golden drinking cup of Charles the Bold, duke of 
Burgundy, which was taken at the battle of Nancy in 1477. In 
1 900 the population was 5403 , all German-speaking and mainly 
Protestants. The town was sold in 1302 by its lord To the 
bishop of Basel who, in 1400, sold it to the city of Basel, at whose 
hands 5 it : suffered much in the Peasants’ War of 1653, and so 
consented gladly to the separation of 1833. 

' : LIEUTENANT; one who takes the place; office and duty of 
and acts on behalf of a superior or other person. The word 
in English preserves the form of the French original (from lieu, 
place, tenant, holding), which is the equivalent of the Lat. 
locum tenons, brie holding ! the place of another. The usual 
English pronunciation appears early, the word being frequently 
spelled lief tenant, lyeftehant or luf tenant in the 14th rind 1 1 5 th 
Centuries. ! The * modern American pronunciation is iewtenant, 
While the German is represented by the present form of the 
word' Leuthant; In French history, lieutenant dii roi (locum 
tenens regis) was a title borne by the officer sent with military 
powers to represent the king in certain provinces; With wider 
powers and functions, both civil as Well as military, arid holding 
authority throughout ■ an entire province, such a representative 
of the kirijg Was called lieutenant genSrafdu' roi. The firSt appoint- 
ment of theke officials dates ; from the reign of Philip IV. the 
Fair (see Constable). In the T6th century the administration 
of { the provinces wris in the hands of gdwoerrteurs, to whom the 
lieutenants du roi became subordinates. The titles lieutenant 
civil or cHininel rind lieutenant general de police have beett borne 
by certain judicial officers in France (see Ch&telet rind Bailiee: 
Bailli) . AS The title of the representative of the sovereign, 
M lieutenant in English usage appears in the title of the lord 
liferiteririftt of Iceland, arid of the ldrds lieutenant of the counties 
of= the United Kihgdom s (see below).- 1 5 1 5 • 


The iriqst general use; df tfee Word is as the tirirfib Of a grade 
pi naval and military o&cer. . { It is cominph in t)ijs ripplicaiiori 
to nearly every navy and army of tie present day/ In Italy . and 
Spain the first part of the word is omitted, and an Italian arid 
Spanish officer bearing this rank ' are called : ; tenenle or tenienU 
respectively. In the British and fripst other naviOk the lieu- 
tenants are t ; the commissioned officers next in ; rank : to, com- 
manders, or second class of captains. Originally the lieutenant 
was a soldier who aided, and in casepf need replaced;; the captain, 
who, until the latter half of the ’ 1 7th century, was not necessarily 
a seaman in any navy. At first one lieutenant was carried, and 
only in the largest ships.: ' The nUmber ; was 1 gradually mcferiSed, 
rind the lieutenants formed ri fiumeroUs corps. ! At the close! 
of the N apoleonic W ar in 18 15 there were 3 21 i lieutenants 1 in- the 
British navy. Lieutenants how often qualify for special duties 
such as navigation, or gunnery , dr the management of torpedoes. 
Iri : the British army a lieutenant is a sUbalterri officer rank- 
ing next below 1 a captain and above a second s lieutenant; Iri' 
the United States of America subalterns are classified ris first 
lieutenants arid second lieutenants. Iri Frarice the two grades 
are lieutenant and sousMeutenant, while in Germany the Leutnant 
is the lower of the two ranks, the higher being Ober-leutnant 
(formerly Premier 4 eutnani)\ A “ captain lieutenant ’’ in the: 
British army Wris formerly the senior subaltern who virtually 
commanded the colonel’s company or troop, arid ranked as 
junior captain, or “ pUriy Captain, ” as he Was called by GrOrriWelTs 
soldiers. ; ■ ! ' : 

. The lord lieutenant of acounty^inEnglandand.Wales and in 
Ireland, Is the principal officer of a County. His creation dates from 
the reign of Heriry Vlll. (br; according to some; Edward f Vl.), when 
the military functions of the sheriff were handed over to* him. He 
wa;s responsible for the efficiency of the militia of the county, and 
afterwards of the yeomanry and volunteers. , ,He was cpmipander 
of these forces, whose officers he appointed.; By the Regulation of 
the Forces Act 1871, the jurisdictibri, duties and command exercised 
by the lord lieutenant were revested iri the crown, but the power of 
recommending for first * appointments ; was ? reserved to : the lord 
lieutenant. By the Territorial and. Reserve Forces Apt 19.07, the, 
lord lieutenant , of a county was constituted president of ithe county 
association. The office 61 lord lieutenant is honorary, and is held 
during the royal pleasure, but virtually for life. Appointment to the 
office is by letters patent. under the great seal. Usually, though riot 
necessarily, the person appointed lord, lieutenant is also appointed 
custos rotulorum (^.^.). . Appointments to the county bench, of 
magistrate^ arp usually made bri the recommendation Of the lord 
lieutenant (see Justice of the Peace). 

A deputy lieutenant (denoted frequently by the addition of the 
letters D . L. ; after a person’ s name) is a deputy of a lord lieutenant 
of a county, hlis, appointment and qualifications previous to 1908 
were regulated by the Militia Act 1882. By s. 30 of that act the 
lieutenant of each county was required from time to time to appoint 
such properly qualified persons as he thought fit, living within the 
county, to be deputy lieutenants. At least twenty had to. be ap- 
pointed for each county, if there were, so many qualified; if less than 
that number were qualified, then all the duly qualified persons in 
the county were to be appointed: ? The appointments were subject 
to the' sovereign’s approval, and a return of all appointments to, 
and removals from, the office had to be laid before parliament 
annually. To qualify for the appointment of deputy lieutenant a 
person had to be (a) a peer of the realm, or the heir-apparent of suefi 
a ‘peer, having a place of residence within the county; or ( 5 ) Have Iri 
possession an estate in land in the United Kingdom of the' yearly 
value, of not less than £ 200 ; or (c) be the heir-apparent of such a 
person,; or (d) have a clear, yearly income from personalty within 
the United Kingdom of not less than £200 (s. 33). If the lieutenarit 
were absent from the United Kingdom, or through illness or other 
cause Were unable ! to act, the sovereign iriight -authorize any three 
deputy lieutenants to act as lieutenant (s. 31), o,r might appoint a 
deputy lieutenant to apt as , vice-lieutenant. Otherwise, the duties 
of the office were practically nominal, except that a deputy, lieu- 
tenant might attest militia recruits and adtriiriister the oath Of 
allegiance to them. The reorganization in 1907 of the Torre's of the 
British crown, and the ; formation of coririty associations to ad- 
minister tne territorial army, placed increased, duties on deputy 
lieutenants, and it was publicly announced that the king’s approval 
of appointments to that position wbtild only Be given in tnb prise 
of gentlemen who had 7 served for ten years' in < sbriie' force of the' 
crown, or had rendered eminent service in connexion with a county 
association* • r . • - . ;i j \ ; 

The lord lieutenant of Ireland is The head of the executiye in that 
country. Tie represents his ; sovereign arid maintaitis the fbtrrialities 
of government, the brisiriess df gdVerriment being entrusted to the 
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matter, are gradually beiiig;^ by the synthetic chemist 

Finally, protoplasm contains various inprganic: ' substances, 
such as salts and watery the lattetigiving.it: its varying degrees 


department qL §\ s who fepr^se^ts.tj^e Ijph .govern- 

ment inThe Bdu^ of Commons, and may ^avo.a seat ‘in thecabmet. 
Thb "fcjifef ‘kecteaW' dbdudies ah fmpdrtaiif petition; aftd {ji v every 
eabiript? either thfe ldrd* lieiitetiaftt or he ha^d sedt. J : > v" r ‘' : )!i 

i. i Fieutenant-gover nor > is i ithe title of the governor of an I ndian 
province, jn direct, subordination to the governor-general in council. 
The lieu tenant-governor comes /midway in dignity between the 
gbvernors of Madras khd Bombay, who are appointed from England, 
andThfc chief -cbmmisSiohers of ’smaller ! provinces. In the Dominion 
of Canada j the / governors of; I provinces > also; have the title i of 
lieutengnt^gpyerrior-.j ^The representatives of . the .sovereign in the 
Isle of Man ^nd. the Channel I stands are likewise styled lieutenant- 
goyethdrs. '' : ? ‘V’ , 

LIFE, f - the ; popular name for <the activity peculiar to proto- 
plasm (f ,-».)/ This conception , has been extended by analogy to 
phenomena different in ; kind, such, as the. activities of masses 
plater or of aji*^ or of machinery, or by another ^analogy, to the 
duration > ofi /a ■ composite structure, and ,by imagination to real 
o T{ supposed < phenomena such as the manifestations, of incorporeal 
entities . Frpmi the point of view of exact science life is , associated 
with matiUfo.i# jOUly. by living bodies, by all living 

bodies, v and j$? what distinguishes liying bodies from bodies that 
are npt ; aliye. Herbert Spencer’s formula that life is “the 
coptinuous adjustment of internal relations to external relations ” 
was t^e resultf of a. profound, and subtle analysis,, but omits the 
.fundamental nonsideration , that we know life only as a quality 
of; and:- ip association with living matter. , , • , , . , : . j , . , • . , , . 

, / ;Xn deyplopipg our conception we must discard from considera- 
tion the complexities that arise from the organization of the 
higher living bodies, the differences between one living animal 
khd ahotlier/ or ‘between plant and; animal. , Such differentiations 
and ^ integrations - Of jiving bodies are the .suh|ect:-matter . of 
discussions .on evolution; some; will see in the play of circum- 
ambient media-; natural or supernatural, on the simplest forms 
of liviiig; matter,' sufficient explanation of the development pf 
^licfi .matter into the highest forms of liyjng organisms; othets 
will regard the potency of such living matter so to develop as a 
mysterious and peculiar quality that must be added to the 
conception of life. Choice kmdhgst these alternatives need not 
complicate in vestigatibn of the nature of life. The explanation 
that, serves for the evolution of liying matter* the vehicle of life, 
Will serve for the evolution of life. What we have to deal with 
here;' is ■ life in its simplest fbtm. . . 1 V : ' 

^.^heVd^finitibii of life must ' teally be a desbnption of the 
essential characters of life, and we; must set out with an inyestiga- 
tibn of the Characters of living substance with the special object 
of detecting' the differences between organisms 1 and unorganized 
matter, and the differences; between dead and living organized 
matter. iX > .. , . ’ . ' .;. 

'Living substance (see Protoplasm), as it now exists in all 
animals and plants, is particulate, consisting of elementary 
organisms' living independently, or grouped in communities; 
the communities forming the bodies; of the higher animals and 
plants* These /small particles or larger communities are subject 
to accidents, internal or external, which destroy them, immedi- 
ately or slowly, and thus life ceases j of they may weat but, 
or become clbgged $y the products r 6f their own activity. Inhere 
is! no, reason to j regard the mortality ; of s protoplasm i and the 
consequent limited duration of life as more than the necessary 
COhsequepce of particulate; character of living matter (seb 

td^kyrry^i)/ ; " ' :' J . T ; ,V- .V > / 

Protoplasm, the living material, contains only a few elements,, 
all of which are extremely common and none of which is peculiar 
to iy These -elefbehts, hbWeVer, form compounds Characteristic 
of Iiying substancdarid fbr the most part peculiar, to it. ' Prbteid^ 
which consists; of carbon* hydrogen, mtrogen, oxygen; and 
sulphur, is ipresent in * all protoplasm; is the most complex of all 
organic bodies,' and ' 1 so 1 faf, is knbwri . phly fronT organic bodies. 
Pt njuliS udb bf minor, and- ^jhiplbt , jirgahiC 'Comdound^, of wliicK 
carbohydr.afeSj and; fats : are the^ pest known, occur r ip different 


of I liquid consistency. ;■ ; : •••■ . ; , * * ; 

We attain; therefore, our first generalized description of life 
as the property or peculiar quality, of a substance composed of 
none -but the more common, elements, but : of : these elements 
grouped in various ways to form compounds; ranging (from 
proteid, : the most complex of known substances to the simplest 
salts.; The living substance, moreover, has its mixture of 
elaborate and simple compounds associated in a fashion that, is 
peculiar. ; The older writers have spoken of protoplasm Or the 
cell as being; in a sense “ manufactured articles ihrthe mere 
modern view such; a conception is replaced by the statement 
that, protoplasm and the cell have behind them a: long historical 
architecture. Both ideas, or -both modes of expressing what is 
fuhdamentally the same idea, have, this in common^ that life 
is not a sum of the qualities of the chemical, elements con* 
tained in, protoplasm; but a function , first of the - peculiar 
architecture of the mixture, and. then of the high complexity 
of the compounds contained in the mixture. , The qualities . bf 
water are no sum of the qualities of oxygen and hydrogen; 
and still less -can we expect to explain the qualities of life 
without regard to the’ immense ; complexity of ,, the; living 
substance. . •; .. 

We , must now examine in - more detail; the differences which 
exist ; or have been alleged to exist between living f organisms 
and inorganic bodies. There is no essential differencein structure. 
Confusion has arisen in regard, to this point from attempts 
to compare organized bodies: with crystals, the comparison 
having : been suggested by the view that as crystals present 
the .highest type ;of inorganic structure; it wag reasonable 
to : compare them ; with* organic : matter. Differences between 
crystals and organized bodies have no bearing on the problem 
of life, for organic substance must be compared with a; liquid 
rather; than with- a crystal; and, differs in structure no more from 
inorganic j liquids than these do , -amongst themselves,: and less 
than they differ from, crystals. Living matter is a mixture of 
substances chiefly dissolved in water ; the comparison with the 
crystals has led, to a supposed distinction in the mode of growth, 
crystals growing by the superficial apposition of new; particles 
and living substance by intussusception. But inorganic liquids 
also grow in the latter mode, ; as when a. soluble substance is 
added to them. , • 

The phenomena of movement do not supply any absolute 
distinction. Although these are the most obvious characters 
of life, they cannot be detected in quiescent seeds, which* we 
know to be alive, and they are displayed in a fashion very t like 
life by inorganic foams brought . in contact , ; with liquids ,of 
different composition. Irritability, again, although a notable 
quality . of living substance,- is not peculiar tq , it, for many, in- 
organic, substances respond, to external ? stimulation by definite 
changes. ; Instability, again,- which lies at the, root of Spencer's 
definition “ continuous adjustment of internal relations; to 
external relations ” is displayed by living matter in very varying 
degrees from the apparent absolute quiescence of frozen see;d?s 
to,, the activity of the central nervous system, whilst there is a 
similar range amongst inorganic substances. ■ 

The phenomena of, reproduction present no fundjamental 
distinction^,; Most hving bodies., it is true, are .capable of repmducr 
tion,; but there are. m a oy without this capacity, whilst, on; the 
other .hand, it would be difficult to draw an effective distinction 
between that reproduction ; of simple organisms which consists 
of a* sub-division of their- substance with consequent, resumption 
of symmetry; by the separate pieces,, and; the breaking up ; of a 
drop of mercury into a number of droplets., ; : v 
. Consideration of the mode of origin reveals a more real if 
not an absolute distinction. AIL jiving substance so far s as is 
known at present (see- BiQGENesisi); arises only from already 
existing living substance. It, is. to be noticed, hpwever, that green 
plants*. have the , power,, of j building ; W living substance from 
inorganic material, and thered® a< certain- analogy >be tween the 


protoplasiti in varying forms and proportions, and are much less 
isolated from the inorganic world.. They may be stages in the 
efab[o£^ qf ptbtdplasim, and although they 

were "htr one f time believed lo occur only as products of living 



taflding^Upb^ : fei^SddtEtfd^'; -With |. 

pre^ej&tinghyingffi^^ 

^e#fe^iii inb%aiii6 ^^a(iti^hs takeplkee if there already be present 
^ome trace of the result ’of the ! ma<:tibh7 : ; i ; . \ 

The real distinction ; betWCeH 1 Irving riiatter and inorganic 
matter is chemical.’ LMkg shbstaiheo always contains proteid, ; 
and : although we ■ know 1 that ptoteid contains only cominon | 
ittOfgai^O^elChienti;-''^ krioW neither how these are combihed ; 
to form proteid, nor any way in Which -proteid can be brought 
into ? existence except ? ih 1 the presence of previously existing 
pfoteid. ! -The central- position of the problem of life lies ih the 
CheniMry’ of prbteidi aiid until that has been fully explored, 
We v are unable to Say that there is any problem of life behind ! 
the problem Of proteidv ; u ' i: - 7.; ,: ' : ; ! f> ‘ ; ’ : 7 | 

Criffiparisbri Of living’ and lifeless 1 Orgariic matter presents I 
the initial difficulty that we Cannot draW j an exact line between j 
a ! living and a dead organism! 5i The 1 higher m warmblooded ” ! 
creatures 1 appear 1 to present the simplest - base 1 and 1 in their life- 1 
history there seems to be a point at' which we can sky : '•‘ that , 
Which was alive is now dead.” We judge from some major arrest j 
of activity, aS When the heaft ceases to beat. Long' after this 1 , i 
however, Various tissues fethain alive and active, and the eveht ! 
to Which we givef’the name Of ! d r eath is no more than k super- ; 
Mally Visible } stage in a ; Series 1 of : changes. In less highly j 
integrated organisms, such as 7 “ cbld-blooded vertebrates, 
the pOint of death is less conspicuous j and when We ? Carry our 
observations further down the scale Or animal life, there ceases 
to be ally salient phase in the slow transition from life to 
death. . 7^ ' - iV 7" ; <;'7 : ' " ; . 

f ! The distinction between life and death is made more difficult ! 
by a Consideration of cases of so-called iH aritestejjP vitality.-* ! 
Ir credit can be given to the stbries of 5 Indian fakirs; ;it‘ appears 1 
that 1 human beihgs ean pass voluntarily into a state of suspended j 
anMktioh tliat mia^ last for ;Webks. The’ 'state of in voluntary I 
bahee, i:: sdmetitnes ^miStakeh’ for dek'th] ; is a similar beCriprinee. 
A 7 Leeuwenhoek, in 1719, made the remarkable discovery, 
since 'Abundantly Confirmed; that many ariirrialculae, hbtably 
tardigrades and rotifers, may be completely desiccated arid . 
remain in that condition for long periods Without losing the power j 
bl ‘ awaking to iactiVe v 'life yrK^ 'inoikteheid' with 1 water/ 5 W. 
Preyer has' s more recently investigated the matter and has given 
it the name f< ariabibSis ;’ 9 Later observers have 1 found similar j 
Occurrences iri the cases’bf sriiall nematodes, rotifers ari&baieteria;. 
The capacity of plant seeds tb remain dfy and inaCtiVe for very j 
long 1 periods is still better fenbWiri 1 It 1 has been 1 supposed that ; 
in the cake Of the plant seeds and still riibfe in that bf the animals, ; 
the cohdifion of anabiosis was’ merely oneinwhich the metabolism j 
was tOb faint to be perceptible by 'ordinary methods of observa- : 
tiohj blit the elaborate experiments of W. Kochs would seem I 
tb- show : that a Coiriplete arrest of vital activity is com- : 
pktMb With 1 viability; ' The Categories, alive 7 ,: and “'dead,” I 
kre^feot' sufficiently distinct fbf, Us to add to but ; conception 
of - life by 1 comparing them.' 1 1 A 7 living organism '• usually 
displays active ■ metabolism of proteid, but the metabolism 
may slow 1 down, actually Cease and yet reawaken ; a dead 
organism is ' 1 brie ; in Which the n 'metabolism has ceased 1 arid 

dbri§ hbt reawaken. v 7 V/ T* ’ ;v - s 7 ,: 

- is plain that We cannot disCUss adequately 

the otigin of life or 1 the possibility ‘Of the artificial cbristtuctiori ! 
bf‘ living matter 5 ^seb AriloOUitESiS arid BiooUNEsis) until the ; 
UhefiUstryof prbtbpfastti arid specially of proteid is more advaheed. I 
-The tayestigatibris ! bf 0 . j f Butschfi’ have ! shbwri how a mode! of ; 
prbtoplakm ' Can be mariufaCtured.' Very finely triturated \ 
soluble particles are rubbed into ,a smopth paste with an oil 
bf th^ re^jiii^t p ^ riprisi^tetfcy^. . , ; ;^rkgrri^nt ot s^clh a paste brough t ! 
info /a iiqiuid , m .wiiich the solid .particles are soluble, slowly 
expands into a honeycomb like fokm, the Walls of the minute 
vesicles beipg films of dil, and the contents being thb Soluble ; 
particles. diSSolved ih droplets | 0f, tfie dreumambient liquid- 
Such , a/. model, V prpp^rly 'cou s ttucted‘ is io say, with, , tjie 
veacles Of the foam mieroscopio in!saze7is5a»/marvellous imitation j- 
uf the -appekratice of protoplasm j boing distinguishable^ frote it 1 


Only 1 by a %alan^ *8oM3itlons 

Of - sbliitioril : prOdUee a state' of uristable 1 O^uilibf ium, With 5 the 
result that; internal streaming mbveriierits and changes of shape 
and changes of position iri the model simulate ^doSely ; ihte -torfe- 
spondirig manifestations in real protoplasm. ' The 'inbdel has no 
'pbWer of tebUperatiori; ifi a comparatively; short tiffib equilibrium 
is ‘restored arid the rieSerriblknce With- ptotbplkslri disappear^ 
But it suggests a method by which, when the eferiilstry OFprbtd- 
plksni arid proteid : is better kribWri, the proper 'Sribstkrices which 
compose protoplasm may be 'brought together to f form a 'Simple 
kind of protoplasrii. ’ 5 ; : ! ' ' »7 ; - ' 

It has been suggested from time to time that ! cOnditibriS Very 
unlike those ribW existing Wer^ necessary for the first appearance 
of life, and must be repeated 'if living matter is tb ? be constructed 
artificially. ISfo support fbr such a view ckn be derived from 
observations of the : existing conditions Of life: The 1 Chemical 
elements inyblved are abuildarit; the physical conditions : bf 
temperature- pressure arid so forth at Which living ‘ matter is 
most active,' 1 arid Within 1 the Emits 5 ; of which - it is cbrifined, are 
familiar arid almost constant in^ ^ the World- atolind^ /us. On the 
o tlief harid, : it riiay be that the 5 initial edriditions for the syrithesfs 
! 6f’ proteid are different' from 1 those Under Which' proteid and 'living 
matter display their ? activities; 5 E. ! Pfluger has argued 4 that the 
analogies between living proteid and the compounds of cyanogen 
are so'-titimerbus that they Suggest 1 cyanogen < ks ; the stkrting- 
pbint of pfbtbplasm 7 Cyariogeri’ khd its cbihpbUridstSO fat as We 
kribw, arise' only iri a stat ebf incandeSberit heat. - ; Tffiiger suggests 
that such 1 compounds arose Wheti the 5 Surface 1 Of the earth Was 
incandescent, and that iri the long process of cooling; Compounds 
of cyanogen and hydrocarbons passed iiitO 5 liylrig protoplasm 
by such processes of transformation 5 arid pblyiriferfeatibri as ' are 
familiar in the chemical grbups in questiori i 'arid’ by thb acquisition 
of 1 Water 1 and oxygerii ^ HiS theory is iri ebrisbrianbe With f He intet- 
pretatibn pf r thb ^ Structure 1 1 of prbtbpiasm f as ; having behind ■ it a 
Ibng historieal architecture arid leads to the Obvious conbltiSibri 
that if protopiasm be cbristructed' artificMly it ’ Will be by :i a 
series of stages 1 arid 1 that the product will be simplbr than any 
of the existing animals or plants.' - ! i 1 ; ■ 

! Until greater ! knowledge of protoplasm ' and particularly of 
proteid has Been aepuiredy there is no sbieritifib rbom fbr ! thb 
Suggestion that thbre is a iriysterious factor * idiffereritiating 
living matter 'from other matter and life : frbrii‘ other rietiVitiea. 
We have tb Scale the' walls, open the 1 windows,* and explbte thb 
castle before crying out that lb is ’so ' marvellbuS -that it iriust 
ebritairi' ghost s’.' ■ ' ; " ■ ; ’ ; • ‘ * ' r 7 • 1 ' •• ; 7 ; : ' ; V,T ; 5 • •* 1 ,J ' * ri ' • ■ ' 1 : ‘ 

n ; As may be 1 Supposed, theories bf the origiri of life apart from 
doctrines of speeial creatibri bir of a primitive khd slow SpontaribouS 
generation are mere frintasti^^ The most Striking Of 

these suggests aln ! extra L terrestriaI brigiri. H: 5 E. 'Richter appears 
to have been the first to propound the idea ^hkt dife crime to ; this 
planet as Cbsriiib’ dtlst or in meteorites thrown off from Stirs and 
planets. Towards 1 the end of the -ipth' century Lord Kelvin 
(then Sir W. Thomson) 5 arid H, von Helmholtz 1 irideperidently 
raised and discussed the possibility of SUch ari origin 1 of terrestrial 
life; laying stress bn the presence 6t hydroearboris;M ; meteoric 
stories 5 arid bn the ■ indicatibris Of their preseribe' revealed' by the 
spectra of the;tails r bf cbiriets; W. Prayer has; cHtilciked riUCh 
views; groupirig them -urider the phrase 5 f# thebry pf ebsiripkoa,^ 
and has suggested that 1 living matter ^ ^ preceded' ^itiorgarird matte^ 
! Preyer ? s Vierir/hbwever; erilarges the coneepfibh bf life until it dari 
be; applied to the pheriomeria r: of 5 driCaridesCerit gikes'kiid' has rip 
reiatibn to ideas of H!fe 1 deidved'frM‘'' f AbskfVatioh ' of the living 
matter we know. ■-* 7 v - 5 7°- ■ u> f 77 T,; ' : ’ ;i 7‘ r ; ’ i5 : 
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LIFE-BOAT, AND LIFE-SAVING SERVICE 
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LIFE-BOAT, and LIFE-SAVING .SERVICE,. The article on 
rX^EErSApNQ,- (q.v.j. jdeals ge^rajly . witih> the 
means: of saving lif e at sea, but tinder this- heading jt'is convenient 
to include the appliances connected specially with the life-boat 
service. ; Tb e > ordinary open; boat is unsuited for life-saving in 
A stormy sea, and numerous, contrivances, in regard to which 1 
the lead came from England) have been made for securing the ; 
best type of life-boat* {> • 

: The first fife-boat ; was conceived and designed by Lionel 
Lukin, . a London coachbuilder, in i 785.. Encouraged by the 
prince of Wales (George IV.), Lukin fitted up a Norway yawl ; 
as a liferboat, took out a. patent for it, and wrote a pamphlet 
descriptive of his “ Insubmergible Boat.” Buoyancy he obtained 
by means of a; projecting gunwale of cork and air-chambers inside 
—one of these being at the bow, another at the stern. Stability 
he secured ,by a false iron keel.; The self-righting and self-empty- 
ing principles he seems not to have thought of; nt jail events lie j 
did not , compass r them. Despite the patronage of the prince., 
Lukin .went, to his, grave a neglected and disappointed man. 
But he was not altogether unsuccessful, for, at the request of the 
Rev Dr Shairp, Lukin fitted up a coble as an “ nnimmergible ” , 
life-boat, which was launched, at Bambojrpugh, saved several 
lives the first year land afterwards saved many lives, and much 
property. . \ • 

. Public apathy in regard to shipwreck was temporally swept 
a,way by ,the wreck, of, the; “ Adventure” of Newcastle in 1789. 
This vessel was stranded only 300 yds. from the shore, and her 
.crew dropped, one by one, into the raging breakers in presence 
of thousands , of spectators,, none of whom dared to put off in 
an-ordinary bqatdO the iirescne* An excited, meeting among the 
people , of South Shields followed; a committee , was formed, 
and premiums were offered for the best; models, of a life-boat. ; 
This : called ; forth many ; plans, of which those of William - Would- 
have^a painter, and Henry Greathead, a boatb.uilder, of South 
Shields, were .selected. The committee, awarded the. prize, to 
,the latter,, and,: adopting the good . points of both models, gave 
the order for the construction of .their boat to Greathead. This 
boat was rendered buoyant by nearly 7 cwts. of cork, and had 
very raking, stem, .and, , stern-posts, with great curvature of keel. 
It did good service, and Greathead was, well rewarded; neverthe- 
less no other life-boat was launched till 1798, when the duke of 
Northumberland ordered Greathead to build him a life-boat which 
h$; endowed. This boat also did good service, and its owner ! 
ordered another in 1800 for Oporto. In the same year Mr Gafhr r 
cart Dempster ordered one for St Andrews, where, two years 
later, it savedi twelve lives. Thus the value of life-boats began 
to be. recognized, and before the end of 1803 Greathead had built 
thirtyrone boats— eighteen for, England, five for Scotland and 
eight, for foreign lands. Nevertheless, public interest in life-boat s • 
was not thoroughly aroused till 1823, . 

In that year Sir William Hillary, Bart., stood forth to, champion 
the life-boat; cause. Sir William dwelt in the Isle pf Man, and had 
assisted with his own hand, in the saving, of, Three hundred and 
five lives. In conjunction ; with two members of parliament— 
Mi; Thomas Wilson and Mr George Hibbert— Ilijlary founded 
the “ Royal National Institution for ; the Preservation of Life 
frqm; Shipwreck.” This, perhaps the grandest of England’s 
charitable ; societies,: and no w . named the. “ Royal National' 
Liferboat Insfitutipii,” was founded, on; the 4th of March 1824. ; 
The king patronized ft; the archbishop of Canterbury presided ! 
at its: birth; the most eloquent men. in the land— among them 
Wilberforce— pleaded the pause ; nevertheless, the institution 
began its career with a sum of only £9826. In , the, first year 
twelve new. life-boats were built, and placed at ; different stations, 
besides which . thirty-nine life-boats had : been = stationed on the 
British shores by benevolent ; individuals and by independent 
associations oyer which the institution exercised no control 
though it often assisted them. In it’s early years the institution 
placed the mortar apparatus of Captain Manby at many stations, 
and provided for the wants of sailors and others saved from 
shipwreck,— a duty subsequently discharged by the “Ship-; 
wrecked Fishermen and Mariners , Royal Benevolent Society.”! 


At the, date of the institution's second ^report it had contributed 
to the saving of three .hundred And; ; forty-twp ; lives, either by 
its own life-saving apparatus f or by other moans for which it 
had granted rewards. With fluctuating success)? both as regards 
means and results, the institution continued its good wprk — 
saving many, fives, and occasionally losing a few brave men in 
its tremendous battles with the sea,. ; Since the, adoption of; the 
.sejfr, righting, boats, loss of life in the service, has been com- 
paratively small and infrequent. . ■ . , 

Towards the middle of the - ,19th century, the life-boat cause 
appeared to lose interest with the British public, . though the life- 
saving work was prosecuted with unremitting s zeal, but the 
increasing, loss of life by shipwreck, and a . few unusually .severe 
disasters to life-boats, brought about the . reorganization of the 
society in 1859. The Prince ; Consort became vice-patron; of 
the institution in conjunction with the king of. . the: Belgians:, 
and Queen Victoria, who had been. its patron since her accession, 
became an annual contributor to its funds. In ,i 8,5.1 the duke of 
Northumberland became president, and from, that time forward 
a tide of prosperity set in, unprecedented in the history of 
benevolent institutions, both in regard to the great, work accom- 
plishpd and the pecuniary aid, receiyed. In 1850 its committee 
undertook the immediate -superintendence of all the fife-boat 
work on the coasts, with the aid of local committees.' „ Periodical 
inspections, quarterly exercise of crews, fixed rates .of payments 
to coxswains and men, and quarterly reports were, instituted, 
at the time when the self-righting self-emptying boat came into 
being. This boat was the result of a hundred-guinea prize, offered 
by the president, for the best model of a life-boat, with another 
hundred to defray the cost of a boat built on ; the model 
chosen. In reply to the offer no fewer than ,two hundred and 
eighty models were sent in, not only , from all pgrts of the 
United Kingdom, but from. France, Germany, ’Holland . and the 
United States of America. The prize was gained by Mr James 
B ceching of. Great Y armouth, whose model, slightly modified 
by Mr James Peake, one of the committee pf inspection, 
was still further improved as time and experience, suggested 
(see below)* ; . , • ... : . : , * : 

The necessity of maintaining a thoroughly efficient life-boat 
service is now generally recognized by the people not only 
ot Great Britain, hfut also of those other countries on the European 
Continent and America which have a sea-board, and, of the 
British.. : colonies; and numerous; life-boat services have been 
founded more or less on the lines, of the Royal , National Life- 
boat Institution. The British /Institution was again reorganized 
in 1883; it! has since greatly developed both in : it§ life-saving 
efficiency and financially, and has been spoken of, in the, highest 
terms as regards its management by successive governments— 
a Select Committee of, the House of Commons in 1897 reporting 
to the House that the thanks of the whole community were 
due to the Institution for its energy and, good management.. 
On the death of Queen Victoria in January 1901 she was succeeded 
as patron of the Institution by Edward VII., who as prince 
of Wales had been its president for several; years. At the clpjse 
of 1998 the Institution’s fleet consisted , of 280 life-boats, and 
the total number of lives for the saving of which the committee 
of management had granted rewards since ,the ; establishment 
of the Institution in 1824 was 47,983. At this time there were 
only seventeen life-boats on the coast pf the United Kingdom 
which did not belong tp the Institution, In 1882, the total 
amount of money received by the Institution from all sources 
was £57,797,, whereas in 1901 , the total amount received had 
increased to £107,293. In 1908. the receipts were £115,303, 
the expenditure £90,335. . . . ,, , : . 

In 1882 the Institution undertook, with the view pf diminishing 
the loss oF life among the; ebast .fishermen, to provide the masters 
and Owners of fishing- vessels with trustworthy aneroid barometers, 
at about a third of the retail price,! and in 1883! the privilege was 
extended to the masters and owners of coasters under 100 tons 
burden. At the end of 1901 .as many as 441.7 of these valuable 
instruments had been supplied. In 1889 the committee of manage- 
ment secured the passing of the f Removal of Wrecks Act 1877 
Amendment Act, which provides for the removal of wrecks in non- 
nav-igable waters which might prove dangerous to life-bpat crews 




and others* • Under its provisions; numerous highly dangerous wrecks 
haye be^n , removed . . > ,, ^ f * , a.. . v , 

In 1893 the chairman of the Institution moved a resolution in 
the Hdiiseof Cohdmbns that; in order 7 to decrease the serioiis loss of 
life 'from shipwreck oh the coast, the British ’Government should 
provide ; either ^telephonic : or telegraphic communication between all 
the coast-guard stations and signal stations : on the coast; of the 
United Kingdom ; and that where there are no coast-guard stations 
the post offices nearest to the life-boat stations should be electrically 
connected, the object being to give the earliest possible information 
to the life-boat authorities at all times, by day and night, when the 
life-boats are required for service; and further, that a Royal Com- 
mission should be appointed to consider the desirability of electrically 
connecting the rock lighthouses; light-ships, &c., with the shore. 
The resolution was agreed to without a division, and its intention 
has been practically carried orit, the results obtained having proved 
most valuable in the saving of life. 

On the 1st of January 1898 a pension and gratuity scheme was 
introduced by the committee of management, under which life-boat 
coxswains, bowmen and signalmen of: long and meritorious service, 
retiring on accdunt of ;old age, aecidejif, - ill-health > dr abolition of 
office, receive special allowances aS a ife ward ifpr their good Services. 
While<theSe jpaymentskact aS an incentive Ltd the men to discharge 
their duties satisfactorily, they ah the 1 Saffie time assist the committee 
of management in their effort to obtain the best men for the work. 
For many years the Institution has giYen compensation to any who 
may have received injury while; employed in the service, besides 
granting liberal help to the widows and dependent -relatives of any 
in the service who lose their own lives when, endeavouring to rescue 
others,.? ! : \ ' •• ‘ / ‘ ! ; 

■s .1 ; ' . \ • 

A very marked advance in improvement in design and suit- 
ability for service has been made in the life-boat since the re- 
organization of the Institution in 1883, but principally since 



Fig. iw—^The 33 Tt,; Double-banked, Ten-dared, Self-righting and 
SelUepiptyipg Life-boat (1881), of the (IhstitlutiQH' on its Transporting 
Carriage,; yeady for launching. i-, n 1 ! 


1887, when, as the • result of an accident in December 1886 
to- two- self-righting life-boats in Lancashire, twenty-seven out 
of twenty-nine of the men who manned them were drowned. 
At this time a permanent technical subcommittee was ap- 
pointdffiby the Institution, whose object was, with the; assistance 
of an eminent consulting naval architect-— a new post created- — 
and theTnstitution^ official experts, to give; its careful attention 
to the designing of improvements in the , iif e-boat and its equip- 
ment, and to the scientific Consideration of any inventions 
or proposals submitted* by the public, with a view to adopting 
them if of practical Utility. Whereas in 1881 the self-righting 
life-boat of that time waS looked upon as the Institution’s 
special life-boat, and: there were very few dif e-boats in the 
Institution’s' fleet not of that type, at the close of 1901 the 
life-boats of the Institution included 60 non-self -righting boats 
of various types, known by the following designations: Steam 
life-boats 4, Cromer 3, Lamb and White 1, Liverpool 14, Norfolk 
and Suffolk 19, tubular 1, Watson 18.. In 1901 a steam-tug. 
was placed at Padstow for use solely in conjunction with the 
life-boats on The north coast of Cornwall; The self-righting 
life-boat of -1901 was a very different boat from that of 1881. 
The Institution’s .present ; policy is- tp allow the men who man 
the liferboats, after having seen and tried by deputation the 
various types, to select that in which they have the most con- 
fidence,. ^ .... 

' Me present life-boat of the self-righting;' type (fig. 2) differs 
materially from ifs' ' predecessor/ the .Stability beirig increased 
arid 1 thri righting power greatly iiriprbvedi; ; ’ The J test of efficiency 
iii tfiis : list ' 'quality was formerly* considered sufficient if the 
boat would quickly right herself in smooth water without her 
orriW and: gear; life-boat * hW built * 'by 


the Institution will ’right With her full Crew arid 'gear oh board/ 
with her sails Set rind - the anchor down; Most of the ! larger 



PROFILE . 



MIDSHIP SECTION , 


Fid, 2.— Plans, Profile and Section ! bf Modern English Self- 
rightirig Life-boat. vl u r. ; -..'A- " ; 

A, DeCk. . A /.'"a .--W • E, Wale, or fender,// \ 

B , Relieving valves f or automatic dis- F$ Iron keel ballast, import- 

charge of .^yater off deck. . - *>. : ant in general stability 

C, Side air-cases above deck. and self-righting. 

D, End air compartments, usually G, Water-ballast tanks. 

called “ end-boxes,” an important H, Drop-keel, 
factor in self-righting. 

“ drop-keek ’*’: b;f varying -size and weight, .which can be used 
at pleasurej and ij materially add • to; their; iweatfier qualities. 
The drbp-k 4 el! iwasj for the first time placed in ,a life-boat in 
1885. W ...J- W 

Steam waV first introduced into a : life-boat : in -1890, when 
the Institution, after very full inquiry arid consideration, 



PBOFiWB. 



, Pig. 3 .-r-flans, Profile and Section of English Steam Life-boat:. 

A, ; Cockpit. / ’ E, Coal-bunkers. ; T ’ 

a, A Deck.’ ! ‘ : ; ‘ 1 ; F, Capst'an,' ■ ■ ■ : n : ‘ ‘ ? ' ' ! 

b , Propeller hatch. G, Hatches to engine-and boiler 

c r i , Relief valves* > /jiiq-;- rooms. , . . ft 

B, ; Engine-room. . y <\ , H, Cable ^ reeL ; ... , , ; 

C, Boiler-room. ; . ’ / I, Anchor davit. 1 

D, Water-tight co^riipartmerits. / ! i ! 1 ^ / 

stationed ori ! the coast a ! steel life-boat, 36 fbA long rind 1^12 ft; 
beam, arid ri 1 depth of 3 ft.: 6 in., propelled by a turbibe whee* 
driven by engines I develbpingu^oi^ ^hofeenpoWer; 1 had beeri 
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previously hqld; by all conapetent : judges .that , a .mechanically- 
propelled life-boat^ suitable for ; service iii heavy weather, was 
a problem surrouxided by so, many ;and ; great difficulties that 
even the most sanguine experts dared not hope for an early 
solution, of it. This' type of boat (fig. 3) has proved very Useful. 
It is, * however, fully recognized that boats of this description 
can necessarily be used at only a very limited number of stations, 
and where there, ii a harbout which never dries out. The highest 
speed attained by the first hydraulic steam life-boat was rather 
more than 9 knots, and that secured in the latest 9I knots. 
In 1909 the fleet of the Institution included 4 steam life-boats 
and 8 motor life-boats. The experiments with motor life-boats 
in previous years had proved successful. 

The other types 6f pulling and sailing: life-boats are all non- 
self-righting, an<| sire; specially suitable for the requirements 
of the different jparts of j the coast on which they are placed. 
Their various qualities, will he understood by a glance at the 
illustrations (figs. 4, 5, 6, 7 and ,8), 

The Institution continues to build life-beats of different 
sizes according to the requirements of the various points of 
the coaS;t ;at r which they are placed, but of late years the tendency 
has been: generally to increase the dimensions of the boats. 
This change of policy is mainly due to the fact that the small 



66 0? PLAN. MIDSHIP SECTION* 

Fig. 4.— Plans, Profile and Section of Cromer Type of Life-boat. 

A, Deck. C, Side air-cases above deck. 

B, Relieving valves for auto- E, Wale, or fender. 

matic discharge of water off G, Water-ballast tanks, 
deck. , . ; . , r ■ 

coasters and fisl|iip.g-boats have in great measure: disappeared, 
their placet being taken by steamers and steain tfaWlers. The 
cost of the building and equipping of pulling and sailing life- 
boats has materially increased, more especially since 1898, 
the increase being mainly due ; to improvements and the seriously 
augmented charges for materials and labour. In 1881 the 
average cost of aMvtlly-equipped life-boat and . carriage was 
£650, whereas at the end of 1901 it ambfcfted to £1000, the 
average anhual <c<j>st of maintaining a station having risen 
to about, £12$. ■ 

The transporting-carriage continues to be a most important 
part of the equipmeht generally of the self-righting 
type, and is indispensable >where it is necessary to launch th'e 
boats ; at. ; any ; point; hot in the ; immediate vicinity ; of the boat- 
house. It is not, however, usual to supply carriages to: boats 
of larger dimen^iohs Thau 37 ft. in length by 9 ft; beatn, those 
in excess as regards 4 length land beam, being either launched 
by means of special slipways or kept afloat. The transporting- 
carriagC * i©f > to-day has : been rendered particularly > useful at 
places where the bleach is soft,,, sandy or shingly; by i the intro- 
duction in *888 ofTipping’s sandrplateSi They are composed 


of an endless plateway or jointed wheel tyre ; fitted to the mala 
wheels of the carriage, thereby enabling the ’ boat t6 be traiis j 
f erred With rapidity , and with greatly , Hecreasjed labour over 
beach and soft sand. Further efficiency in launching has also 
been attained at many stations by the introduction in 1890 
of pushing-poles, attached to the transportiiig-Carriages, and 



eoov plan. midship section. 


Fig. 5. — Plans, Profile and Section of Liverpool Type of Life-boat^ 
A, B, C, E, G, as in fig. 3; D, end air-compartments; F, iron keel; 
II, drop-keels. 

of horse launching-poles, first used in 1892. Fig. 9 gives a 
view Of the modern transporting-carriage fitted with Tipping’s 
sand- or wheel-plates. 

The life-belt has since 1898 been considerably improved, 
being now less cumbersome than formerly, and more comfortable. 
The feature of the principal improvement is the reduction in 
• .length of the corks under the arms of the wearer and the rounding- 
off of the upper portions, the result being that considerably 
more freedom 1 is provided for - the arms. The maximum extra 
buoyancy has thereby been reduced from 25 lb to 22 lb, which 
is more than sufficient to support a man heavily clothed with 
his head and shoulders above the water, or to enable him to 



dbftir V uan. midship section. 


Fig. 6.— Plans, Profile and Section of Norfolk and Suffolk Type 
qf Lifeffioat* ,A, B, E, F, G, H, as in figi 4; A, side deck; I, cable- 
welh ; . ■ • , • • ■■■) ■ . r 

support, another person besides himself. . Numerous . life-belts 
of very varied descriptions, and made of . all sorts of materials, 

: have been patented, but it is generally agreed that for life-boat 
work ; the , cork life-belt of the Institution has not yet been 
equaJQ.ed> ; . 4 

. kifersavinz rafts y seats. for ships’ flecks r dresses, ; fyuoys, belts, 






1my & '• been* ptodjmed^M 1 aU * shapes' arid sifces, but apparently 
Km 1 Wffit* ^^ |)rbj#ht Qiit,'; !; '1ffiose 
wi*mi§& ,4£ were hopeful that tie Paris 


4® tackle fmed? tb >an anchor Uxi shorei, the ififei-feuoy is ^imotit/by the 

W^p s ^ siting! iuta it<one,at a rime. 





“•Tf m MW- Of urgency, tne .me-jpupy j S 

wprked by meaiis, of th^, wtep:M6rii, %ithbUOhe' lawse>. Captain 
G; W. Manby, F.R.S., iri t8oy irivehted; or at least intrbdiiced, tHe 
mortar .-apparatus, on which* ? the? Jslystem of : tho Mckdt apparatai, 
yrhiqh superseded it in is founded^ , ^pvidusl^Thomve^ 

in 1791,, the jdea pf throw^ng ^ , rope ; f ropa .a /peck, to the. shpre; by 
means 61 a shell from a mortar had occurred td Serjeant Bell of the 
Rbyal Artillery; and about' the samd time, trill ^rhhchiiria!m hamea 
La Fere, both of whom made successful 1 experiments with their 
apparatus. In the/ samp yean (rSQ 7 ) a rocket waistproiiosedchyiMt 
A .rengrouse of tjelston -JU; Cqrny^all^als.o t a haqd aqcL^ad line ia? 
means of communicating with vessels in distress. The tieaving- 
cmi /Was a frtlitot the latter 1 siiggestion. dri r^anfofty-hVe riibWlr 
station^ were established , arid . Maiiby * received" fhboO, s in ; iaddilti6n 
to previious gjranta, in aeknoMicdgiment of .tlhe goodMaeilviceirfender^ 
^ ^^ention. Mr t John, s Dennett , of, Newport,, Isle, of .Wight;, 
ihArodnced the rocket, which was afterwards extensively used, in 
18^6 mt placesiti the isle of ; Wight’ we¥£ ^ipplirid wM^BbrMtt’s 
rockets* ?but it was not till after government had taken thriappUf&tu& 


• / MiosHiP section. •-•••••• - •; 

Fig! 7 .— ; PIan, Profile arid Section \of Tubular Type of Life-boat. 

. - A, deck; E,Wkle/dr fehder; H, drop- keel. , / 

Exhibitioh of 1900 Would have produced sohie life-saving 
bWritibn Which plight .ptpve $ benefit to the, ciyjljzpd worlds 
hut, sp lacking in, real merit were the life-saving exhibits that 
the jury* of /experts were unable to ' award to ' any f pf the 435 
competitors the AridteW Pollqk prize of pDob 1 for the best 
method .pr device for saving. Iff p from ^Jifpwreck. ; ! . ; ' ' , ! . / ’ ’ / ; ‘ : ; 

The rpeket apparatus^ which in the United Kingdom is under 
the management of the coast-guard, renders excellent 'service 
in life-saving. This, 1 next to the life-boat,. iS; the most impbttarit 
and successful means by wlftcji shipwrecked persons, , are 'rescued 
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Fig. $.~^Rlans., Profile and Section of Watson ; Type of Life-^boat] 
f Lettering as ini' fig.? 5, but Gy side air-cases above deck and thwarts. * 

an the British shores. Many vessels are cast every yfear on the 
rocky; parts of: the coasts; undfer cliffs; where nb -life-bdaf cbUld 
be of service. In such placekthe rocket albrie i$ available, " ^ 

The rocket apparatus consists pf j^ve principat parts, viz. the 
rocket,/ the rocket-hne, the whip, ‘the hawser and the sling life-buoy. 
Lhe mode Of] Working it is as fptlpw^ A .rocket, having a fight linb 
ittaehed *to. >t, us. hred over the -wreck, . By means of this^hne the 
iyrecked ofew haul out the whipr which is a ; double or .endless line, 
we, through, a, block with U; tail attached .to it. The tail-block, 
laving been detached from ! the rocket-line, is fastened to a mast, or 
>ther pprtioA pf the wteck, high ^iboye the water. < By , means of the 
mUp ;the te^que^s hauVofi the hawser / ito which is hung the travel-, 
}Mi ^fyshngvll^erh.wpyjt i Whei^ one: endi of the haWser' haiS been* made 
M tha im .<$(&& the 


-i ori V r:' «?V.an ? ; - . id i vr,/ ?<. - /• 

! ; ; ' ! Fao* O^Lifeyboat '^ran§porting-Carriage . wi,th Tipping’s , 

, M ,, >v . j^. /7 ; WheeffPlates, 

! under its own control, in 1855, that the rocket Jnygnfed .by ppldn^t 
I Boxer was adopted. Its peculiar characteristic /lies 1 in the cofri- 
s biriation of ’ two rotkets' in ont: f Cake, one being a cbritinUatibri pf the 
; other, so that , after, the’ 'first coiribaftriiefit ! *chrf led the tyachirie 
| to its full, eleyatiori, . the seebiid givCS ( it afl ! additional/ impetus; 

; whereby a great increase of range Is obtained/ ; r (R. M. B G . Dx.) f 

I United $TATES.T^Ln the extent of coastline coyered^ mugni- 
: tude of operations and the' extraordinary success which has 
•! crowned its efforts, the life-saying sek^iCe df the f} fJrii1:ei ! StatCS 
is., not! surpassed by any othet! institution W: the 

I world. ; Notwithstanding 1 the < exposed and dangerous nature 
| of/the coasts flanking' and stretching bet weeri the approaches r to 
the principal seaports,, and the immense amount /of Shipping 
concentrating upon, them, the, loss of life aipbpg a; t pf af jpf / 1 2 1 ^^9 
persons imperilled by marine casualty within ; the’ scope ; of . tke 
operations of the service from its organization in 18 71^ to the* 30th 
of June 1 j^7 , w^sTeas thaii' ^ J arid ? eVeii : 'this sriiall proportion 
is made up largely of persona, .washed; ; oyefbo^ 
upon the striking of vessels * and before ; any , assistance , cofdd 
reach them/ or lost iri : attempts to land in their own boats j and 
I people thrown into the se^ By; the Capsizing of $mall j cf aft . In 
the scheme of the service, next;! im 

life is the' saving of property from marine disaster ^ for,wm c b Up 
I salvage or reward is allowed. During the period’ named vessels 
| t^pTiuridted 1 rhilllbri^ dolfam 

1 
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The first government lifer saving stations’ were plain boat-houses 
erected 'on the coast of New Jersey iff ;r848, each equipped with 
a fisherman's surf-boat and a mortar aiid life-car with accessories. 
Prior to this time* as early as 1789, a benevolent organization 
known as the Massachusetts Humane Society had erected rude 
huts along the coast- Of that state, followed by a station at 
CohUsSet lid 1807 equipped with a boat for use by volunteer : crews. 
Others were subsequently ; aclded. , Between 1849 and 1870 this 
society secured’ appropriations from Congress aggregating 
$4o,od6i It 1 still maintains sixty-nine stations; on the Massa- 
chusetts cpast. The government service was extended in 1849 
tb jthe coast of Lopg Island, and in 1850 one station was placed 
on the Rhode Island coast. In 1854 the appointment of keepers 
for the New Jersey and LongTsland stations, and a superintendent 
fbi* each of these coasts; was' ' authorized by law.. Volunteer 
crews were, depended upon until 1870, when Congress authorized 
crews at each alternate station for the three winter months^ 

The present system was inaugurated in 1871 by Sumner I. 
Kimball, who in that year was appointed chief of the Revenue 
Cutter Service, which had charge of the few existing stations. 
He recommended an appropriation of $200,000 and authority 
for the employment of crews for all stations for such periods 
as were deemed necessary, which were granted. The existing 
stations were thoroughly overhauled and put in condition for 
the housing of crews; necessary boats and equipment were 
furnished ; incapable keepers, who had been appointed largely 
for political reasons, 1 were supplanted by experienced ; men ; 
additional stations were established; all were manned by 
capable surf men; the merit system for appointments and 
promotions wks inaugurated; a beach patrol system was 
introduced, together with a system of signals;, and regulations 
for the government of the service were promulgated. The 
result of the transformation Was immediate and striking. At 
the end of the year it was found: that not a life had been lost 
within the dbmain of the service; and at the end of the second 
year the record was almost identical, but one life having been 
lost, although the service had been extended to embrace the 
dangerous coast of Cape Cod. Legislation was subsequently 
secured, totally eliminating politics in the choice of officers and 
men, and making other provisions necessary for the completion 
of the system. The service continued to grow in extent and 
importance until, in 1878, it was separated from the Revenue 
Cutter Service and organized into a separate bureau of the 
Treasury, its administr a tiofi being placed in the hands of a 
general superintendent appointed by the president and con- 
firmed by the senate, his term of office being limited only by the 
will of the. president. Mr Kimball was appointed to the position, 
which he still Held in 1969. 

/The service ; {embraces thirteen districts, with 280 stations located 
a]t selected ; points . upon ; the sea ,ancl lake . coasts’. N ine districts on 
the Atlantic apd,; Quit . coasts contain , 201 stations, including nine 
houses, of refuge on the Florida coast, each in . charge of a keeper 
only, without crews; three districts on the Great Lakes contain 6 i 
stations, including bnd at the falls of the Ohio river, Louisville, 
Kentucky ; and* one district: on the Pacific coast contains 18 stations, 
including one at Nome, Alaska. ; , 4 # ^ 

The general administration Of the service is conducted by a 
general superintendent ; 1 an inspector of life-saving stations and 
tWo superintendents of construction of life-saving stations detailed 
from the Revenue Cutter Service; a district superintendent for 
each district; and assistant inspectors of stations, also detailed 
from the Revenue Cutter Service “ to perform such duties in Con- 
nexion with the conduct of the service as the general superintendent 
may require.” There is also an advisory board on life-saving 
appliances • consisting of experts,, to consider devices; and inventions 
submitted ; by ; the general superintendent. ^ ; j ; 

Station crews are composed of a keeper and, from six to eight 
surfnien, with ah' additional mhn during the winter months at 
ihost of the Stations ort th'e Atlantic- coast. The surfmen are re- 
enlisted from , year: to year during;,; good ; behaviour,, subject to a 
thorough physical .examination.,! The keepers are also, subject to 
jannuai physical examinations after attaining the age of fifty-five. 
Stations ort the Atlantic' and Gulf coasts are manned from August 
1 st to May 3 1 st 1 . : On the lakes the active season covers the period 
6 f navigation, from about April 1 st to early in December. The 
lal.ls, Sfatiqp; at, Lpuisyille,, and all .stations, on the. Pacific coast, are 
in commission continuously. One statiop, located ; in Dorchester 
Bay, an ex^hse^ of Water ;; withih Boston harbotity where nfirnefous 


yachts rendezvous and mariy accidents occur, which, with the on'e 
at Louisville are believed to be the only floating life-saving, stations 
in the world, is manned from May 1st to November ,15th. Its 
equipment includes a steam tug and two' gasoline launches, the 
latter being harboured in a slip cut into the after-part of the station 
and extending from the stern to nearly amidships. The Louisville 
stations guard the falls , of the Ohio river, where life is much en- 
dangered from accidents to vessels passing over the falls and small 
craft which, are liable to be drawn into the chutes while attempting 
to cross the river. Its equipment includes; two river skiffs; which 
can be instantly launched directly from the ways at one end of the 
station. These skiffs are small boats modelled much like surf -boats, 
designed to be rowed by one or two men. Other equipments are 
provided for the salvage of property. The stations, located as 
near as practicable to a launching place, contain as a rule convenient 
quarters for the residence of the keeper and crew aiid a boat and 
apparatus room. In some instances the . dwelling- and boat-house 
are built separately.; Each station has a look-out tower for the day 
watch. • , > • - 

The principal apparatus consists of surf- and life-boats, Lyle 
gun and breeches-buoy apparatus and life-car. The Hunt gun and 
Cunningham line-carrying rocket are available at selected stations 
on account of their greater range, but their use is rarely necessary. 
The crews are drilled daily in some portion of rescue work, as practice 
in manoeuvring, upsetting and righting boats, with the breeches- 
buoy, in the resuscitation of the apparently drowned and in sig- 
nalling. The district officers upon their quarterly visits examine 
the crews orally and by drill, recording the proficiency of each 
member, including the keeper, which record accompanies their 
report to the general superintendent** For watch and patrol the 
day of twenty-four hours is divided into periods of four or five hours 
each. Day watches are stood by one man in the look-out tower dr 
at some other point of vantage, while two men are assigned to 
eaph night watch between sunset and; . sunrise. One of the: men 
remains on watch at the station, dividing his time between the 
beach look-out and visits to the telephone at specified intervals to 
receive messages, the service telephone system being extended frdrti 
station to* station nearly throughout the service, with watch tele- 
phones , ;at half-way points. The other man patrols * the beach . to 
the end of his beat and returns, when he takes the look-out and his 
watchmate patrols in the opposite direction. A like patrol : and 
watch is maintained in thick or stormy weather in the daytime. 
Between adjacent stations a record of the patrol is made by the 
. exchange of brass checks; elsewhere the patrolman carries a watch- 
man’s clock, on the dial of which he records the time of his arrival 
at the keypost which marks the end of his bent. On discovering a 
r vessel standing into danger the patrolman burns a Coston signal, 
which emits a brilliant red flare, to warn the vessel of her danger. 
The number of vessels thus warned averages about two hundred in 
each year, whereby great losses are averted, the extent of which 
can never be known, j* When a stranded vessel is discovered, the 
patrolman’s Coston signal apprises the crew that they are seen 
and assistance is at hand. !' He thefi notifies his station, by telephone 
if possible. When such notice is received at the station, the keeper 
determines the means with which to attempt a rescue, whether by 
boat or beach-apparatus. If the beach-apparatus is chosen, the 
apparatus cart is hauled to a point directly opposite the wreck by 
horses, kept at most of the stations during the inclement months, 
or by the members of the crew. The gear is, unloaded, and while 
being set up — the members of the erbw performing their several 
allotted parts simultaneously— the keeper fires a • line over the 
wreck with the Lyle gun, a small bronze cannon weighing, with its 
i8tb elongated iron projectile to which the line is attached, slightly 
more than 200 lb, and having an extreme range of about 700 yds., 
though seldom available at wrecks fdr more than 400 yds. This 
gun was the invention of Lieutenant (afterwards Colonel) David A. 
Lyle, U.S. Army. . Shotjines are of three sizes, fa, fa and fa of an 
inch diameter, . designated respectively Nos/ 4*. 7 and 9. The two 
larger are ordinarily used, the No. 4 for extreme range. A line 
having been fired within reach of the persons cm the TVreck, an endless 
rope rove through a tail-block is sent out by it with instructions, 
printed in English and French on a tally-board, to make the tail 
fast to a mast or other elevated portion of the wreck. This done, a 
3-in. hawser is bent on to the whip and hauled off to the wreck, 
to be made fast a little above the tail-block, after which the shore 
end is hauled taut over a crotch by means of tackle’ attached to a 
sa,nd anchor. From this hawser the breeches-buoy or life-car is 
suspended and drawn between the ship and shore of the endless 
whip-line. The life-car can also be drawn like a boat between ship 
and shore without 1 the use of a hawser. The breeches-buoy is a 
cork life-buoy to which is attached a pair of short canvas breeches,’ 
the’ whole suspended from a traveller block by suitable lanyards'. 
It usually carries one person at. a time, although two have frequently 
been brought ashore together. The life-car, first : introduced in 
1848, is a boat of corrugated iron with a convex iron cover/ haying 
a hatch in the top for the admission of passengers, which can be ' 
fastened either from within or without, and a few perforations to 
admit air; with raised edges to exclude water. At wreck operations 
during’ the night the shore is illuminated by powerful acetylene 
(ealciurii' carbide) lights. If any of the rescued -persons are frozen/ 


LIFE-BOAT, IAMB ILIFffi SAVING SERVICE 6of 

as s often? happens, or are injured dr sick, first aid and simple ? however, have now been. tranSf orined into power boats without 
rehiedies are furnished them. Dry clothing, supplied by the Women’s j the sacrifice of any of their essential qualities. The 'installation bf 
National Relief Association , is also furnished to survivors, which the power is effected by introducing a 25 H.P. four-cycle gasoline motor, 
destitute are allowed to keep. weighing with its fittings^ tanks, &c., about 800 Ib. i The engine is 
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■ - Fig. io^Ahierican Power Life-boat. , _ 

Several types of light opeh surf-boats are used, adapted , to the • installed in the after air chamber, with the starting crank, reversing 
special requirements of the different localities ’ and occasions. They I clutched, &ci,. retessCd into' the bulkhead to protect them from 
are built of cedar, -from 23 to 27: ft. long, and .are provided bwith ; accidents. These boats attain a speed of from 7 to 9 m. an hOUff 
end air chambers and. longitudinal air cases on each side iinder the and have 5 proved extremely efficient; ! A new power life-boat (fig. iO) 
thwarts ; . , , ■ on somewhat improved line^ 36 ’ft. in lbngth, and equipped with 





Fig. ii.^—Beebe-McLellan Self-bailing Boat. ( 

Self-righting and self-bailing life-boats, patterned after those a,35-4P H.P, gasoline engine, promises to prove still more efficient, 
used in England and other countnes,/ have heretofore been used at A number of .surf-boats Have also been equipped with gasoline 
mpst of the. Lake; stations and fat, points pn the pceancoast where ; enginds/of from 5 tp;7 l^ht fthd quick wprk, with very 

they can be readily launched from ways. Most of these boats, satisfactory results. 





LIFFQRD^LIGHT ! 



; A distinctively American lifeiboat extensively used is the Beebe- | numerous branches with local committees. The Imperial , govern- 
McLellaii selLbailing. boat (fig. 1 1 ) r which for all round life-saving j ment, contributes an annual subsidy of 20,000 yen. (£2000). The 
work is held in. the highest esteem.. It possesses all the qualities of, I members of the Institution consist of three classes-^honorary, 
the; .selfrFighting , ^nd self-bailing /life-boats in use in all life-saving ordinary and sub-ordinary, the amount contributed by the member 
institutions, except that of self-lighting ; and the sacrifice of this determining the class in which he is placed. The chairman and 
quality is largely counteracted by the ease with which it can be council are not, as in Great Britain, appointed by the subscribers, 
righted by its crew when capsized. For accomplishing this the but by the president, who must always be a member of the imperial 
crews are thoroughly drilled. In drill a trained crew can upset and feiiiily. The Institution bestows three medals: {a) the medal of 



right the boat and resume their places at the oars in twenty seconds. 
The boat is built of cedar, weighs about '1200 lb, and can be used 
at all stations and launched by the crew directly off the beach 
from the boat-wagon especially made for it. The self-bailing 
quality is secured by a water-tight deck at a level a little above the 
load water line with relieving tubes fitted with valves through 
which any water shipped runs back into the sea by gravity. Air 
cases along , the sides under the thwarts, inclining towards the 
middle of the boat, minimize the quantity of water taken in, and the 
jvater-pallast tank in the bottom increases the stability by the 
height of the water which can be admitted by opening the valve. 
When transported along the land it is empty. The Beebe-McLellan 
boat is 25 ft. long, 7 ft. beam, and will carry 12 to 15 persons in 
addition to its crew. Some of these boats, intended for use in 
localities where the temperature of the water will not permit of 
frequent upsetting and righting drills, are built with end air cases 
which render them self-righting. 

In, Addition to> the principal appliances described, a number of 
min&r Importance are included in the equipment of every life-saving 
statjpij;, such, as launching carriages for life-boats, roller boat-skids, 
hearing sticks and all necessary tools. Members of all life-saving 
crews are required on all occasions of boat practice or duty at 
wrecks to wear life-belts of the prescribed pattern. (A. T. T.) 

Life-boat Service in other Countries. — Good work is done by the 
life-boat service in other countries, most of these institutions 
havingvbeeh f brined on the lines of the Royal National Life-boat 
Institiuiidn of Qteat Britain. The services are operating in the 
following cbuntries:-- 

Belgium . — Established in 1838. Supported entirely by govern- 
ment. f •; •• .. ; ' * . 

Denmark.— Established in 1848. Government service. 

Sweden. — Established in 1856. Government service. 

France . — Established in 1865. Voluntary association, but assisted 
by ifhe government. 

Germany. — Established in 1885. Supported entirely by voluntary 
contributions. : : 

Turkey (Black Sea) .—Established in 1868. Supported by dues. 

Rwssm.— Established in 1872. Voluntary association, but re- 
ceiving an annual; granjt from the government. 

Italy.— -Established in -1879. Voluntary association. 

Spain. — Established in 1880. Voluntary association, but receiving 
annually a grant of £1440 from government. 

Canada.^- Established in 1880. Government service. 

Holland.— Established in 1884. Voluntary association, but 
assisted by a government subsidy. 

Norway. — Established in 1891. Voluntary association, but re- 
ceiving a %mall annual grant from government. 

Portugal.— Established ih 1898. Voluntary society. 

India (East Coast). — Voluntary association. 

Australia {South ). — Voluntary association. 

New Zealand. — Voluntary association. : 

Japan.— The National Life-boat Institution of Japan was founded 
in i88§. It is; a voluntary society, assisted by government. Its 
affairs; are feanaged by a president and a vice-president, supported 
by a very influential council. The head office is at T6ky6 ; there are 


merit, to be awarded to persons rendering distinguished service to 
the Institution; ( b ) the medal of membership, to be held by honorary 
and ordinary members or subscribers; and (c) the medal of praise, 
which is bestowed on those distinguishing themselves by special 
service in the work of rescue. 

LIFFORD, the county town of Co. Donegal, Ireland, on the 
left bank of the Foyle. Pop. (1991) 446. f The county gaol, 

• court house and infirmary are here, but the town is practically 
a suburb of Strabane, across the river, in Co. Londonderry; 

; Lifford, formerly called Bally duff, was a chief stronghold of the 
O’Donnells of Tyrconnell. It was incorporated as a borough 
(under the name of Liffer) in the reign of James I. It returned 
two members to the Irish parliament until the union in 1890. 

LIGAMENT (Lat. ligamentum, from ligare , to bind), anything 
which binds or connects two or more parts; in anatomy a piece 
of tissue connecting different parts of an organism (see Con- 
nective Tissues and Joints). 

LIGAO, a town near the centre of the province of Albay, 
Luzon, Philippine Islands, close to the left bank of a tributary 
of the Bicol river, and on the main road through the valley. 
Pop. (1903) 17,687. East of the town rises JVTffyoa, an active 
volcano, and, the rich volcanic soil in this region produces hemp, 
rice and coco-nuts. Agriculture is the sole occupation, of the 
inhabitants. Their language is Bicol. ; 

LIGHT. Introduction— \ 1. “ Light ’• may be defined sub- 
jectively as the sense-impression formed by the eye. This is 
the most familiar connotation of the term, and suffices for the 
discussion of optical subjects which do not require an objective 
! definition, and, in particular, for the treatment of physiological 
optics and vision. The objective definition, or the “ nature of 
light,” is the ultima, Thule of optical research. “Emission 
theories,” based on the supposition that light was a stream of 
corpuscles, were at first accepted. These 4 gaye place during the 
opening decades of the 19th century to the “undulatory or wave 
theory,” which may be regarded as culminating in the “ elastip 
solid theory ” — so named from the lines along which the mathe- 
matical investigation proceeded— and according to which light 
is a transverse vibratory motion propagated longitudinally 
though the aether. The mathematical researches' of James 
Clerk Maxwell have led to the rejection of this theory, and it is 
now held that light is identical with electromagnetic disturbances, 
such as are generated by oscillating electric currents or moving 
magnets. Beyond this point we cannot go at present. To quote 
Arthur Schuster {Theory of Optics , 1904), “So long as the char- 
acter of the displacements which constitute the waves remains- 
undefined we cannot pretend to have established a theory of 
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light.?? > iK will thus be sefen that] and electrical phenomena 
are co-ordinated as a phase; of f the physics, of the aether/ \ and 
that the investigation .of these sciences culminates in the deriva- 
tion; of the properties of 1 this conceptual medium, the existence 
pf: Which was called into being, a$ ■ an instrument of research. 1 
The methods of the elastib-solid theory ^ean still be used with 
advantage in treating, many optical phenomena, more especially 
so long as We remain ighbrant of fundamental .matters concerning 
the origin of electric ahd ! magnetic strains and stresses; in 
addition> The treatment is more intelligible, the researches on 
the electromagnetic theory leading in many cases to the deriva- 
tion of differential equations which express quantitative; relations 
between diverse phenomena, although no precise meaning can 
bei attached .to the. symbols employed. The school following 
Glerk- Maxwell and Heinrich Her ti has certainly laid the foundat- 
ions of a complete theory of light and electricity, but the methods 
must he adopted with caution) lest one be constrained to say 
with Ludwig : Boltzmann as in the introduction to his Vorlesungen 
iiber Maxwell’ s Theorie der Elektricitdt unddes Lichtes:— 

So soil ich ddnn ’rtiit saurem Sch weiss 
:r ; .. . Tuch lehren, was i,ch selbst nicht weiss. ” . 

' ( 7 j ' F ' . ■ ' ' ‘ ( ( ■ .V /« ’ V ; r. . ; Goethe, Faust . ' 

The essential distinctions between optical and electromagnetic 
phenomena may be traced to differences in, the lengths of lightf 
waves and of electromagnetic waves; Thelaether can probably 
transmit waves of any wave-length, the Velocity of longitudinal 
propagation being about 3*io 10 cms. per second. The shortest 
waves, ; discovered by Schumann and accurately measured: by 
Lyman, have a wave-length of 6 -qooi mm.; the ultra-violet ; 
recognized iby their actiori on the photographic plate or by their 
promoting fluorescence, have a wave-lerigth of 0-0002 nim^j 
the eye recognizes vibrations of a; wave-length ranging from 
about Of 0004 mm.; (violet) to about. 0-0007 (red); the infrared 
rays,; recognized by their . heating power or by their action on 
phosphorescent bodies, have a wave-length of o-ooi mm,; and 
the longest; waVes present in the radiations of a luminous source 
ire; the residual rays i (? ‘ Resttstmhlen )7 ). obtained .■ by repeated 
reflections from quartz : (-008 5 mm.) ; from fluorite (0-056; mm.) ,■ 
andfrdm sylvite <(o-o6 mm.) J The research-field of optics includes 
the investigation of I the rays which we have just enumerated; 
A; delimitation may then be made, inasmuch as luminous sources 
yield no other radiations, and also since the next series of waves.; 
the electromagnetic waves, have a minimum wave-lfength of .6 mm. 

: i -§ ! 2. The commonest subjective phenomena of ] ight are colour 
and visibility; i.e. why are some bodies visible and others not, 
or, in other words, what is the physical significance of the words 
“ transparency , F “ colour ” and “ visibility. , J ! What is ordinarily 
understood by a transparent substance ; is one which transmits 
all the rays i of white light without appreciable absorption — 
that some absorption does occur is perceived when the substance 
Is viewed through a sufficient: thickness. Colour is due to the 
absorption of certain rays of the spectrum, the unabsorbed 
rays being transmitted to the- eye; where they occasion the 
Sensation of colour (see Colour; Absorption oe u Li6ht)i. 
Transparent bodies, are seen partly by reflected and partly by 
transmitted -light, and opaque bodies by absorption. Refraction 
also influences visibility. Objects ; immersed in a liquid of 
the same refractive index and dispersion would; be! invisible:; 
for : example; a ■ glass rod can. hardly be seen when immersed ; in 
Canada balsaiii; - other instances occffr in the petrological 
examination of rock-sections under themicroscope. In a Complex 
rddk-sectioh The boldness : with which the . constituents stand 
out are measures of the difference between their refractive in- 
dices and the refractive index of the mounting medium/ and the 

•Vfhe inyention of ^ aethers ” is to be carried back, at least, to 
the' Gf edk fihilosbphers, and * With the growth of knowledge they 
were- !j empirically postulated /• to’ explain many diverse phenomena. 
Only one aether, / has survived; in modern science-— that associated 
with light and electricity, and of which Lprd Salisbury, ih his pre- 
sidential aadress to the British Association in 1S94, said, u Tor more 
thhh tW6 gerierdtlbnk ( the inain, if not the Only/ fu Action of the Word 
f Aether ’ has febbn to furnish a nominative case to the verb * to 
; (See-AETHERd i .-i'i ; ::ff *V.S i \ 
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more nearly, the indices : coincide the less- 4 efihe,d ;/ bedoino? the 
boundaries, while the interior of , the mineral may be most advan- 
tageously explored. Lord Rayleigh has shown that, transparent 
objects can only be seen when noil-uniformly. ffluminated, 
the differences in the refractiye indices of the substance, and the 
surrounding medium becoming inoperative wheh/the illumination 
is uniform on all sides. R.W.Woodhas performed experiments 
which confirm this view. ’ ; : . T ! - '•*.> .... f 

; The analysis of white light into, the- Spectrum colours, and; the 
re-formation of the original light by transmitting the. spectrum 
through a reversed prism, proved,, to the satisfaction of Newton 
and subsequent physicists until latedn the 19th century; that thO 
various coloured rays were pre&ent;in white light; and that the 
action of the prism was merely To sort out the rays* This yieW; 
which suffices for the explanation of most phenomena, has now 
been given up, and the modern viewiis that the prism or grating 
really does mcmufacture the colours, as- was held, previously to 
Newton; It appears that white light is a, sequence of irregular 
wave trains which are analysed into series , of more regular 
trains by the prism : ot grating in a manner ; comparable, with 
the analytical resolution presented ; by Fourier’s theorem* > The 
modern, view points to the ; mathematical '« existence of waves ; of 
all wave-lengths in white light, the Newtonian view to , the 
physical ; existence; Strictly, , the term , “ monochromatic ” 
light is . only applicable to* light of a- single wavelength* (which 
can have no actual existence) /but dt iis commonly used TOdenote 
light which cannot be analysed by the instrument sat pur disposal ; 
for example^ : with lOw-ipower instruments the light emitted by 
sodium vapour . would be regarded as homogeneous or monor 
chromatic, but higher/ power instruments resolve* this light into 
two components of different wave-lengths, each of which is of 
a higher degree of homogeneity, -and < it.: is not impossible that 
these rays may be capable of , further analysis; > ■> , ; ; ill nJ . ; 

§ 3* Divisions Of the Subjects In the ; early -history of the 
science of light or optics a ; twofold : division was adopted: 1 Cat- 
optrics (from Or . KarorTpov, a mirror) 5 embracing the phenomena 
of reflection, i.ej.l the formation of images by . mirrorsy and 
Dioptrics (Gr. fftd; ! through) ,. embracing thp, { phenomena of 
refraction, i^.ithe bending, of a ray of light when j passing 1 ob- 
liquely. f through the surface dividing : : two media/ A third 
element, Chromatics :(Gri xP%a, colour), Was- subsequently 
introduced to include phenomena involving colour transforma- 
tions, Such as the iridescence of mother-of Tpearl, feathers, soap?* 
bubbles, oil floating > on water, &€.* , This . classification : haS 
been discarded (although the terms, particularly dioptric ” 
and ‘‘ chromatic,” have survived as adjectives) in t favour of 
a twofold, division: geometrical optics and physical* optics. 
Geometrical optics ; is a mathematical development /(mainly 
effected by geometrical > methods) of three laws assumed to 
be rigorously true: (1) the law of rectilinear propagation, viz. 
that light travels in straight lines or ways in any homogeneous 
medium ; (2) the law of - reflection, viz. that the incident and 
reflected , rays at , any point of a ; surface are equally inclined 
to, and coplanar with, the inormal to -the surface at the point 
of incidence; -and, (3) the law of refraction, vizi that < the, incident 
and refracted rays at a surface dividing two .media mako angles 
with the n oriiial to the surface at the point of incidence whose 
sines are in a ratio (termed the refractive ? index ”) which*; Is 
constant for every particular pair of media, and that the incident 
and refracted rays are coplanar w^th the normal. Physical 
optics , on the other hand, has tor its ultimate object the elucida- 
tion of the 1 question :- what > is i light ?/ ; It investigates The 
nature of the rays themselves, and, in addition to determining 
the validity of the axioms of > ^geometrical optics, i embraces 
phenomena for the" explanation of which aii expansion: of these 
assumptions is necessary. .■ •?'/; r. h. 

Of the subordinate phases of ; the science; i physiological 
optics ” is concerned with The phenomena of yisioti, With/ the 
eye as an optical - instrument, v -r with colour-perception^ and 

*,With The' Greeks the word ** 'Optics'” -oil (frorti owTdplii, 
the obsolete/ present'’ of dp&, I ^ee)' Wak- restricted td questidns 
concerning; virion,; /and the nature of light; : : * • ; )\> 
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With such allied subjects as the appearance of the eyes of a cat 
and the luminosity of the glow-worm and firefly; ‘^meteoro- 
logical optics ” includes phenomena occasioned by the atmo- 
sphere, such as the rainbow, halo, corona, mirage, twinkling of 
stars and colour of the sky* and also the effects of atmospheric 
dust in promoting such brilliant sunsets as were seen after 
the eruption of Krakatoa; magneto-optics ” investigates 
the effects of electricity and magnetism on optical properties; 
“ photo-chemistry,” with its more practical development 
photography, is concerned with the influence of light in effect- 
ing chemical action ; and < the term “ applied optics ” may 
be used to denote, on the one hand, the experimental investiga- 
tion of material for forming optical systems, e.g. the study of 
glasses with a view to the formation of a glass of specified optical 
properties (with which may be included such matters as the 
transparency of rock-salt for the infra-red and of quartz for 
the ultra-violet rays), and, on the other hand, the application 
Of geometrical and physical investigations to the construction 
of optical instruments* 

• § 4. Arrangement of the Subject.--- The following three divisions 
of this article deal with: (X.) the history of the science of light; 
(II.) the nature of light ; (III.) the velocity of light ; ; but a 
summary (which does not aim at scientific precision) may 
here be given to indicate to the reader the inter-relation of 
the various optical phenomena, those phenomena which are 
treated in separate articles being shown in larger type. 

The simplest subjective phenomena of light are Colour 
and ! intensity, the measurement of the latter being named 
Photometry. When light falls on a medium, it may be re- 
turned, by Reflection or it may suffer 1 Absorption; or it may 
be transmitted and undergo • Refraction, and, if the light 
be composite, Dispersion; or, as in the case of oil films on 
water, brilliant colours are seen, an effect which is due to Inter- 
ference. Again, if the rays be transmitted in two directions, 
as with certain crystals; “ double refraction ” (see Refraction^ 
Double) takes place, and the emergent rays have undergone 
Polarization. A Shadow is cast by light falling on an opaque 
object, the complete theory of which involves the phenomenon 
of Diffraction. Some substances have the property of trans- 
forming luminous radiations, presenting the phenomena of 
Calorescence, Fluorescence and Phosphorescence. An 
optical system is composed of any number of ! Mirrors or Lenses, 
or of both. - If light falling on a system be not brought to a 
focus, i.e, if all 1 the emergent rays be not concurrent, we are 
presented with a Caustic and an Aberration. An optical 
instrument is simply the setting up of an optical system,' the 
Telescope, Microscope, Objective, optical Lantern, 
Camera lucida, Camera obscura and the Kaleidoscope 
•are examples; instruments serviceable for simultaneous vision 
with both eyes are termed Binocular : instruments ; the ; 
Stereoscope may be placed in this category; the optical 
action of the Zoetrope, with its > modern development the 
Cinematograph, depends upon the " physiological persistence J 
of Vision. ! Meteorological optical phenomena comprise the 
Corona, Halo, Mirage, Rainbow, colour of Sky and Twilight, 
and also astronomical refraction '(see Refraction, Astro-, 
nomical) ; the complete theory of the* corona involves Diffrac- • 
tion, and atmospheric Dust also plays a part in this group 
of phenomena* 

: ; ; " I. History 

• § 1. There is reason to believe that the ancients were more 
familiar with optics than with any other branch of physics; : 
and this may be due to the fact that for a knowledge of external ! 
things’ man is indebted to the senSe of vision in a far greater 
degree than to other senses. That light travels in straight 
lines-^or, in other words, that an object is seen in the direction ! 
iii which it really lies — -must have been realized in very remote , 
times* The antiquity of mirrors points • to some acquaintance 
yrith the phenomena of reflection, and bayard’ s discovery ; 
of a convex lens, of rock-crystal among the ruins of the palace 
of Nimrud implies a knowledge of the burning and magnifying 
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powers of this instrument. The Greeks were acquainted with 
the fundamental law* of reflection, * viz. the equality of the angles 
of incidence and reflection; and it was Hero of Alexandria who 
proved that the path of the ray is the least possible. The lens, 
as an instrument for magnifying objects or for concentrating 
rays to effect combustion, was also known. Aristophanes, 
in’ the Clouds (c. 424 b.c.), mentions the use of the burning-glass 
to destroy the writing on a waxed tablet; much later, Pliny 
describes such glasses as solid balls of rock-crystal or glass; 
or hollow glass balls filled with water, and Seneca mentions their 
use by engravers. A treatise on optics (Karo7rrpt/cd), assigned 
to Euclid by Proclus and Marinus, shows that the Greeks were 
acquainted with the production of images by plane, cylindrical 
and concave and convex spherical mirrors, but it is doubtful 
whether Euclid was the author, -since neither; this work’ not 
the ’C bm/ca, a work treating of vision and also assigned to him 
by Proclus and Marinus, is mentioned by Pappus* and more 
particularly since the demonstrations do not exhibit the pre- 
cision of his other writings. • 

Reflection, or catoptrics, was the key-note of their explana- 
tions of optical phenomena; it is to the reflection of solar 
rays by the air that Aristotle ascribed twilight, and from his 
observation of the colours formed by light falling on spray, 
he attributes the rainbow to reflection from drops of rain* 
Although certain elementary phenomena of refraction had 
also been noted — such as the apparent bending of an oar at 
the point where it met the water, and the apparent elevation 
of a coin in a basin by filling the basin with w'ater-^-the quantita- 
tive law of refraction was unknown; in fact, it was not formu- 
lated until the beginning of the 17th century. The analysis 
of white light into the continuous spectrum of rainbow colours 
by transmission through' a prism was observed by Seneca, who 
regarded the colours as fictitious, placing them in the same 
category as the iridescent appearance of the feathers on a 
pigeon’s neck. . ■■ : 

§ 2. The aversion of the Greek thinkers to detailed experi- 
mental inquiry stultified the progress of the science; instead 
of acquiring facts necessary for formulating scientific laws 
andhorrecting hypotheses, the Greeks devoted their: intellectual 
energies to philosophizing on the nature of light itself. In their 
search for a theory the Greeks were mainly concerned 1 with 
vision-— in other words, they sought to determine how an object 
was seen, and to what its colour was due. Emission theories; 
involving the conception that light was < a - stream of concrete 
particles, were formulated. The Pythagoreans assumed that 
vision and colour were caused by the bombardment of the eye 
by minute particles projected from the surface of the object 
seen. The Platonists subsequently introduced three elements— 
a stream of particles emitted by the eye (their “ divine fire ’?), 
which united with the solar rays, and, after the combination 
had met a stream from the object, returned to the eye and 
excited vision. • . -■ 

In some form or other the emission theory— that light was a 
longitudinal propulsion of material particles— dominated optical 
thought until the beginning of the 19th century. The authority 
of the Platonists was strong enough to overcome Aristotle’s 
theory that light' was an activity (evepyeua) of a medium which 
he* 'termed the pelhwid ( 5 ta<£ares); about two thousand years 
later Newton’s exposition of his corpuscular theory overcame 
the undulatofy hypotheses of Descartes and Huygens; and ; it 
was only after the acquisition of new experimental facts that the 
labours of Thomas Young; land’ Augustin Fresnel indubitably 

established the : waveTheory. •' ; , i .0: 

§ ,3; The experimental study of refraction,, which had been 
almost entirely neglected by the early Greeks, received more 
attention during the opening centuries of ; the : Christian era. 
Cleomedes, in his Cyclical Theory of Meteors, c. a.d. 50, alludes 
■to ! the apparent bending of a stick partially immersed in water, 
arid to the rendering visible of coins in basins by filling .up with 
water; and . also remarks . that the air may refract the sun’ s 
rays so as to render that luminary visible, although actually 
it may be below the horizon. The most celebrated of the early 
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wMte¥&>&hh-opid$'j^ ' t(Mcb l - ‘ ! 

writii^SoUMghito bi preserved iii two imperfect 

Mtiil " itiaftittscfipt^l :;thtems$!yee tmnsteioris from* the Arabic ■.' 
Thfe subjects discussed include the nature of light 1 and colour; 
theformation of -images by various types of mirrors; refractions 
at the surface of glass arid of water, With tables of the angle 
of refraction corfespondittg to given angles of incidence foy rays 
parsing from air to glass and from air to water; and also astro- 
nomical refractions; i.e. the apparent displacement of a heavenly 
body' due to the ref ractibn of light in its passage through the 
atmosphere. The authenticity of these manuscripts has been 
contested: the Almagest contains ho mention 1 of the Optics, 
nor is the subject of astronomical refractions noticed, but the 
strongest objection, according W Av de Morgan, is the fact that 
their author was a poor geometer i s : 

| 4; One of the results of the decadence of the Rom^i empire 
was the suppression of ; the ; academies, and few* additions were 
made to ' scientific knowledge bn European soil until the 13th 
century. Extinguished in the* West, the spirit of research Was 
kindled in the* East; The accession of the Arabs to power and 
territory in the 7 th century was followed by the acquisition of I 
the literary stores' of Greece, and during the followings five 
centuries ; the 5 Arabs, both 1 by their preservation of existing 
works and by their original discoveries (which, however, were 
but few), took a permanent place in the • history ■ of • science. 
Pre-eminent among Arabian scientists is Alhazen, who flourished 
in the r ith century: Primarily a mathematician and astronomer; i 
he also investigated a* wide range of optical pheriomeria. He 
examined the anatomy Of the eye; and the functions of its several 
parts in promoting vision^ and explained how it is that we see ,> 
one Object iwith two eyesy arid then* nobby a single ray or beam 
as had been ^previously held, but by two cones of rays proceeding 
from the object,? one to each eye. He attribrited vision to 
emanations from the body seen; and on his authority, the 
Platonic theory fell into disriepute. He also discussed ! the 
magnifying powers of lenses ; . and, it may . be ; ? that hiH 'wddngs ! 
on this subject inspired the subsequent invention qf spectacles* 
Astronomical observations led to the investigation of. refraction 
by the atmosphere, ifri particular, / astronomical refractiori ; he 
explained the phenbmenpfi : pj: ( twilight, and showed a ; connexioil 
between its duration, and the, height of the atmosphere. Hje also 
treated . optical deceptions, both in direct vision and in vision by 
reflected and refracted light, including the phenomenon known 
as thp horizontal mppri, i.e. . the apparent increase in the diariieter 
of the sun or moon when near the horizon. This appearance 
had been explained by Ptolemy , on the supposition that the 
diameter was actually increased by refraction, and bis ! com- 
mentator Theqn endeavoured to explain \vhy an object appears 
larger when viewed under water. . ; , B ut actual experiipept showed 
that the diameter did not increase. 1 Alhazen gave the > correct 
explanation, which, 1 however; Friar Bacon attributes to Ptolemy; 
We judge of distance f>y : comparing the angle Under which an 
object is seeri witli its supposed distance, so that if two objects 
be : seen: under > nearly equal angles and one, be supposed >to be , 
more distant than the other, then the former will be supposed » 
to be ; the larger. Whefl., near, the horizon the sun or moon, 
conceived as very distant, fare jniiuitiyely compared y^ith terres- 
trial objects, and therefore they appear larger than when viewed 
at elevations. • frn “ rr . . • I y ;: - 

§ 5. While, the Arabs were acting as the custodians of scientific 
knowledge, 1 the ^institutions ’ and civilizations of Europe were 
gradually crystallizing. Attacked by the Mongols and by the 
Crusaders, the Bagdad caliphate disappeared in. the 13th century. 
At that period the Arabic Commehtaries; ^hich had already been 
bfotight to Europe, were beginning to exert great influence on 
scientific thought ; and it is probable that their rarity and. the * 
increasing demand for the originals and > translations led. to 
those forgeries Which are of frequent occurrence in the literature 
pf the middle ages. The first treatise on optics written in Europe 
was admitted by its author Vitelld or Wtellio., a native of Poland, 
to.be based on the works pf B tolemy arid ? Alhazen . 1 ft was written 
inUbbrit f 2^0, andfir^t published "in' x ] s 7^2; with' a liatin transit 


! tionof Alhazen’s treatise, by F. Risher, under the title Thesdkrm 
opticae* Its tables of refractiori are more accurate than Ptolemy^s; - 
the author follows Alhazen in his investigation of lenses, but his* 
determinations of the foci and magnifying powers of spheres 
afe inaccurate: He attributed the twinkling of stars to refraction 
by moving air, and observed that the scintillation was •increased 
by viewing through water in gentle motion; he also recognized 
that both reflection and refraction were instrumental in producing 
the rainbow, but he gave no explanation of the colours. 

The Perspectiva Communis of John Peckham, archbishop of ; 
Canterbury, being no more than a collection of elementary \ 
propositions Containing nothing new, we have next to consider 
the voluminous works of Vitellio’s illustrious contemporary, 
Roger Bacon. His writings on light; PerspectiDa arid Specula 
mathentatica, are included in his Opus majus. It is conceivable 
that he was acquainted with the nature of the images formed 
by light; traversing a small orifice-^a phenomenon noticed by 
Aristotle, and applied at a later date to the construction lof the 
camera obscura. The invention of the magic lantern has been 
ascribed to Bacon, and his statements concerning spectacles, 
the telescope, and the microscope; if not based on an experimental 
realization of these instruments, riiust be regarded : as ■ masterly 
conceptions of the applications of lenses. As to the nature of 
light, Bacon adheted to the theory that objects are rendered 
visible by emanations from the* eye. , * ’ 

The history, of science, and more particularly the history of 
inventions, constantly confronts us with the problem presented i' 
by such writings as F riar Bacon’s. Rarely has it been given to 
one man to promote an entirely new theory or to devise an 
original instrument; it is more generally the case that, in the 
evolution of a single idea, there comes some stage which arrests 
drir attention, and to which we assign the dignity of an “ invent 
tion.^ : Furthermore, the obscurity that surrounds the early 
history Of; spectacles; the magic lantern, the telescope and the 
microscope, may find a partial solution in the: spirit of the middle 
ages. The natural philosopher who was bold ; enough to present 
jto : a princri a pair of spectacles or a telescope would be in imminent 
danger of being regarded in the eyes of the church as a powerful 
and dangerous magician; and it is conceivable that the maker 
of such an instrument ' would jealously guard the secret of its 
actual construction, however much he might advertise its 
potentialities: 1 • ^ :n ; ■ v ; > 

§ 6. The awakening of Europe, which first manifested itself 
in Italy, England and France, was followed in the 16th century 
by’ a period of increasing intellectual activity. The need for 
experimental inquiry was realized, and a tendency to dispute 
the dogmatism of the church and to question the theories of 
the established schools of philosophy became apparent. In the 
science of optics, Italy led the van, the foremost pioneers being 
Franciscus^Maufeolycus (1494.^1 5 75) of Messina, and Giambattista 
della Porta ; (1538-161:5)' of - Naples/ A treatise by Maurolycus 
entitled ! Photismi ' deEumine el Umbra prospectivurn radiorum 
incidentium facientes (1575); contains a discussion of the measure- 
ment of the intensity of light— an' early essay in photometry; 
the formation of -circular patches of light by small holes of any 
shape, with a correct explanation of the phenomenon; and the 
optical relations of the parts of the eye, maintaining that 
the crystalline humour^acts as a lens which focuses imaged oil 
the 4 retina;^ explaining! short- > and long-sight (myopia and hyper- < 
metropia)^ withthesuggestion that the' former may be corrected = 
by concave, and the latter by convex, lenses. He * observed the 
spherical aberration dole to elements beyond the axis of a lens, 
and also the caustics of refraction (diacaustics) by a sphere 
(seen as- the bright boundaries of the luminous patches formed 
by receiving the transmitted light on a screen), which he correctly 

1 It seems probable that spectacles were in use towards the : end 
of the 13th century. The Italian dictionary Of the Accademici della 
Crusca ( 1612) mentions a sermon of J ordan de Rivalto; published in 
1305, which refers to the invention as “ not twenty years since 
and Muschenbroek states that the tomb of Salvinus Armatus, a 
Florentine nobleman Who died in 1317, bears an inscription assigning 
the invention to him. (See the articles Telescope and Camera 
Oft SOUR A f or the history of these instruments. ) * v - < f 
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regarded as determined by the intersections of . the refracted rays. 
His researches on refraction were less fruitful; he. assumed the 
angles of incidence and : refraction to be in the constant ratio 
of 8 to, 5, and the rainbow, in which he recognized four . colours, 
orange, green, blue and purple, to be formed by rays reflected 
in the drops along the sides of an octagon. Porta’s fame rests , 
chiefly on his M.agia naturalis sive de miraeulis rerum naturaliunij 
of which four books were published in i558j the complete Work 
of twenty books appearing in 1589. It attained great, popularity; 
perhaps. . by reason of its astonishing medley of subjects: — 
pyrotechnics and perfumery, animal reproduction, and hunting, 
alchemy and optics,*— nand it was several times reprinted, and 
translated into English (with the . title Natural Magick, 1658), 
German, French, Spanish* Hebrew; and Arabic. The work 
contains an account of the camera obscura, with the invention of 
which the author has, sometimes been credited; but, whoever; 
the inventor, Porta was undoubtedly responsible for improving ! 
and popularizing that instrument, and also the magic lantern. 
In the same work practical applications of lenses are suggested, . 
combinations comparable with telescopes ; are vaguely treated 
and spectacles are discussed, ' His De Refractione, optices parte 
(1593) contains ; an account of binocular vision, in which are 
found indications of the principle of the stereoscope. 

§ 7. The empirical study of lenses led,, in the opening decade 
of the 17th century, to the emergence of the telescope from its ' 
former obscurity. The first form, known as the Dutch or Galileo 
telescope, consisted. of a convex and a concave lens, a combination 
which gave erect images; the later form, now known as the : 
“ Keplerian ” or “ astronomical telescope (in contrast with, 
the earlier or “ terrestrial ” telescope) consisted of two convex 
lensfes, which gave inverted images. With the microscope, too, 
advances were made, and it seems probable that the compound 
type came into common use about this time. These single 
instruments were followed by the invention of binoculars, i.e.. 
instruments which permitted simultaneous vision with both eyes. 
There is little doubt that the experimental realization of the 
telescope, opening up as it did such immense fields for astronoifii- ; 
cal research, stimulated the study of lenses and: optical systems.! ! 
The investigations of Maurolycus were insufficient to explain 
the theory of the telescope, and 'it was Kepler who first determined 
the principle of the Galilean telescope in his Dioptriee (1611)* . 
which also contains the first description of the astronomical or, 
Keplerian telescope, and the demonstration -that rays parallel 
to the axis of a plano-convex lens come to a focus at appoint on 
the axis distant twice the radius of the curved surface of the lens, 
and, in the case of an equally convex lens, at an axial point 
distant only once the radius. He failed, however, to determine 
accurately the case for Unequally • convex lenses, a problem 
which was solved by .Bonaventura Cavalieri, a pupil: of Galileo. - 
.. Early in the 17 th century great efforts were made to determine 
the law of refraction., Kepler, in his Prolegomena ad Vitellionem 
(1604), assiduously, but . unsuccessfully, • searched, for the law, . 
and can only be credited with twenty-seven empirical rules, 
really of the nature of approximations, which he employed in his 
theory of lenses. The true law — that the ratio of the sines of the 
angles of incidence and refraction is constant—was discovered, 
in 1621, by Willebrord Snejl (1591-1626) ; but was published 
for the first time after his death, and with no, mention of his name, 
by Descartes. Whereas in Snell’S., manuscript the; law was stated : 
in the form of the ratio of certain lines, trigonometrically inter- 
pretable as a ratio of cosecants, . Descartes expressed the law in 
its -modern trigonometrical form, viz. as the ratio of the. sines. 
It may be observed ; that the < modern form was .independently 
obtained by James Gregory and published in his Optica promota 
(1663). , Armed with the law of refraction* Descartes determined 
the geometrical theory of the primary and secondary rainbows, 
but did not mention how far he was indebted td the explana- 
tion of the primary bow by Antonio de Dominis in 1611; and, 
similarly, in his additions to the knowledge of the telescope 
the influence of; Galileo is not recorded. ; ; 

§ 8,: In his metaphysical specUlatidfis oh the sy stern’ of nature, 
Descartes formulated a theory of IjgKt at variance with, the gener- 


ally accepted emission theory and showing some resemblance to 
the earlier views of Aristotle/ and, in a smaller, measure, to the 
modern undulatory theory. He imagined light to be ; a pressure; 
transmitted by an. infinitely elastic medium which pervades 
space, and colour to be due to : rotatory: motions of the particles 
of this medium. He attempted a mechanical explanation of the 
law of refraction, and. came to the conclusion that light passed: 
more readily through a more highly refractive medium. • This 
view was combated by Pierre de Fermat; (1601-1665), who, from 
the principle known ; as the “ law of least .time,” deduced the 
converse to be the case, i,e. that the velocity varied inversely 
with the refractive index. "In brief, Fermat’s argument was as 
follows: • Since nature performs her operations by the most 
direct routes or shortest paths, then the path, of a ray of light 
between any two points must be such that the time occupied' in 
the passage is a minimum.’ The rectilinear propagation and the 
law of reflection obviously agree with this principle, and it 
remained to be proved whether the law of refraction tallied. . 

Although Fermat’s premiss is useless, his inference is invaluable, 
and the most notable application of it was made in about 1824, 
by Sir William RoWan Hamilton, who , merged it into his, con- 
ception of the “ characteristic function,” by the help of which all 
optical problems, whether on the corpuscular or on the undulator 
theory, are solved by one common process. Hamilton was in 
possession of the germs of this grand theory some years before 
1824, but it was first communicated to the Royal Irish Academy 
in that year, and published in imperfect instalments some years 
later. The following is his own description of it. It is of interest 
as : exhibiting the origin of Fermat’s deduction, its relation to 
contemporary and subsequent knowledge, and , its connexion 
with other analytical principles. Moreover, it is important as 
showing Hamilton’s views on a very : singular part of the 
more modern history of the science to which he contributed 
so much. J . 

‘f Those who have meditated on the .beauty and utility, in theoreti-; 
cal mechanics, of the general method of Lagrange, who have felt’ 
the power and dignity of that central dynamical theorem which he 
deduced, in the Mecariique analytique . ! must feel that mathe- 
matical optics can only then attain a coordinate rank with mathe- 
matical ; mechanics . ... when . it shall possess ^ an appropriate 
method., .and become the unfolding of a central idea. ... It ap- 
pears that if a general method in deductive optics can be attained 
at all, it must flow from soine law or principle, itself of the highest 5 
generality, and among the highest; results of induction. . . . [This] 
must, be the principle, or law,- called usually the Law of Least f 
Action;, suggested by questionable, views, but established on the 
widest induction, and embracing every known combination of media, 
and every straight, or bent, of curved line, ordinary or extraordinary, 
along which light (whatever light may be) extends its influence sue - 1 
cessively in space and time: namely, that this linear path of light* 
from one point to another,, is always found to be such that, if it , be 
compared with the other infinitely various lines by which in thought 
and in geometry the same two points Plight be connected, a certain 
integral or' sum, called 'Often Action, and depending by fixed rules 
on the length, and shape, and, position of the path,; and on the media 
which are .traversed;. by it,, Is less than all, the similar integrals for 
the other neighbouring lines, or, at least, possesses, with respect to 
them, 'a certain stationary property. From this Law, then, which 
‘may/ perhaps; be named the Law of Stationary Action, it seems 
that we may most fitly and with best hope set out, in the synthetic 
or deductive process and in the search of a mathematical method. 

“ Accordingly, from this known law of least or stationary action 
I deduced (long since) another connected and coextensive principle, 
which may be called by analogy the Law Of Varying Action, 
and which seems to offer naturally a method such as we are seeking; 
the one law, being; as it were the last step in the ascending scale of 
induction, respecting linear paths of light, while the other law may 
usefully bp made the first in the de^cehding and deductive way. 

“ The former of these - two laws was • discovered in the following 
manner. The elementary principle! of straight rays showed that 
light, under the most simple and usual /circumstances, employs the 
direct, and therefore the shortest, course to pass from one point 
to another. Again, it was a very early discovery (attributed by 
Laplace to Ptolemy), that, in the case of a plane mirror* the bent 
line formed by the incident and reflected rays is shorter than any 
other, bent line haying the, same extremities, and having its point 
of bending on the mirror. These f Acts were thought by some to be 
instances and results of the simplicity and economy of nature; and 
Fermat, whose researches on maxima and ! minima are claimed by 
the Continental mathematicians- - as the - germ of the differential 
calculus, sought anxiously to trace , some; similar economy in the 
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ftipre ^complex cask i of *ef Au; :iHo 1 believed that by? a metaphy- 
sical or /cosmological n^ce^fiity^ , arisjng. f rom , the^ simplicity of the 
universe, light always tal^es the' course 'Whith it can traverse in the 
shortest time; To reconcile (hi£ theWpnyhichl opinion with the law 
ofdefraction; discovered * * experimentally - by Snellius, Fermat was 
led to suppose that the two -lengths, Or indices y which Snellius had 
measured on. the incident .ray prolonged and on the refracted ray, 
and had observed to have one .common projection on a refracting 
plane, dre inversely proportional to the two successive velocities^ of 
the light 1 before and after refraction; arid therefore that the velocity 
of light is diminished on entering those denser, media !in which it is 
observed to approach the perpendicular;; for Fermat believed that 
the time of propagation of light, along a. line bent by refraction was 
represented by the siim of the twO products, of the incident' portion ’ 
multiplied by the index of the first riiediuiri arid 'of the refracted 
pbrtion multiplied by 5 the index* of the second medium ; because he 
found, by his mathematical method, that this sum was .less, in. the 
case of a plane ref raetpr, than if light., went by any other than its 
actual path from one given point to another, arid because he per- 
ceived that the' supposition of a Velocity inversely as the index 
reconciled his mathematical /discovery of the minimum* of the fore- ; 
going sum with his cosmological principle of feast time, , Descartes ; 
attacked Fermat’s opinions respecting light, but Leibnitz zealously 
defended them; arid Huygens was led, by reasonings of a very , 
different kind, to adopt Fef rfiat ’s cohelusidris of a velocity iriVersely 
as the index, and s of a minimum: tirhei of * propagation of; light, in 
passing from one given- point: to> another! through an ordinary re- 
fracting plane. Newton, however, by his theory of emission ; and 
attraction, was led to conclude that the velocity of light was directly, 
riot ! inversely, as the index; f and that it Was increased instead of 
being diminished on* entering a denser medium ; a fesult incom- 
patible with the theorem of . the shortest time in refraction. ; This 
theorem of shortest time was accordingly abandoned; by many, 
arid among the rest by Maupertuis, who, however, proposed in its 
stead, as a new ! cosmological principle, that celebrated law of least 
action which has since acquired so high a rank in mathematical 
physics, by the improvements of Euler and Lagrange,” : ; ; • -.ri 5 

§ 9. The second half of Tlie 17th century witnessed deVelcjpi- 
ments in the practice and theory of optics Which equal in import r 
ance the mathematical, chernical and . astronomical, acquisition s 
of the period. Original observations weire made which led to 
the discovery, in an embryonic form, of new properties of light-, 
arid th e development of mathematical analysis facilitated the 
quantitative and., theoretical investigation of these properties. 
Indeed, mathematical and physical optics may justly be dated 
from this time. The phenomenon of diffraction, so named by 
Grimaldi, arid by NeiVton' inflection, which may he described 
briefly as the spreading out, or deviation, from the strictly 
rectilinear path of light passing through a small aperture or 
beyond the edge, of ’an opaque object, Was discovered by the 
Itaiiah Jesuit, Franriis 'Maria' Grimaldi (1619-1663), and pub- 
lished in his Physico-Mdtkesis. de Liimine (1665) ; at about the 
sriifie time Newton made his classical invCstigatipnof fehe spectrum 
br the band of colours formed' when light is transmitted through 
a prism, 1 and studied interference phenomena in the. form of the 
colours of thin rind thick plates,' and in the form now ternied 
jflewton’s rings ; double, refraction, in the fprm of ; the dual linages 
of a single object formed by ; a rhomb of -Iceland spar, was dis- 
covered by Bartholinus iri 1670; Huygens’s examination' of the 
transmitted* beams led' to the discovery of an absence of symmetry 
now called polarizations,* and the finite ? velocity of light was 
deduced . in 1676 by Ole Roemer from the comparison of 1 the 
observed and computed times of the eclipses of the moons of 
Jupiter. > •.-;-.»••« •?// In-- ./A- : " ■ 

v These discoveries had a far-reaching influence upon the 
theoretical views which had been previously held: dor; instance, 
Newton’s recombination of the spectrum by means of a second 
(inverted) prism caused the rejection of the earlier view that the 
prism actually manufactured the colours, and led to the accept- 
ance of the theory! that 1 the. colours were physically present in 
the white lights the function of : the prismLeing merely to separate 
the physical mixture; and Roemer;’ s discovery of the finite 

1 Newton’s observation that a second refraction did not change 

the colours had been anticipated - in 1648 by Marci de ' Kroriland 

(1595-1667) , professor of medicine at the university Of Prague, in 
his Thaimrintiasi mho studied i the speetrum under the name of 

1 ris trigonia. ■ There' is * no evidence that * Newton knew of this , 
although , he mentions de Dominic’s! experiment with the glass globe 

containing Water. ^ ^ ■ /^- : 


velocity t. of light introduce# the • necessity! of considering * the 
momentum of the particles j Which, bn the accepted emission 
theory, composed the* light. Of greater moment was the con- 
troversy concerning the emission or corpuscular theory championed 
by Newton and the 1 uridulatory thedry presented by Huygens 
(see section II. of this article).* : In order to explain the colours 
of thin plates Newton was forced to abandon some. of the original 
simplicity of his theory; and we may observe that by postulat- 
ing certain motionsf or the N eWtonian corpuscles all the phenomena 
of light can be explained, these* motions aggregating to a trans- 
verse displacement translated longitudinally, and the corpuscles, 
at the same time, becoming otiose and being replaced by a 
medium in which the j vibration is- transmitted. In this Way 
the Newtonian theory may be merged into the undulatory 
theory. Newton’s- results are collected in his Opticks, the first 
edition of which appeared in 1 704. Huygens published his 
theory in his r ,T.rait6 de lumihre, (1690), ; where he explained 
reflection; refraction; and double refraction, but did not elucidate 
the formation of shadows (which wais readily explicable oh the 
Newtonian hypothesis) or polarization; and* it was this inability 
to explain polarization ; which led to Newton’s rejection of the 
wave theory. The’ •authority of Newton and his masterly 
exposition i of the corpuscular theory sustained that theory 
until the beginning of the 19th century, when it succumbed to 
the assiduous skill- of Young and! Fresnel. •*'; ; : ; 

§'10.1 Simultaneously with ■ this remarkable development of 
theoretical rind experimental: optics; notable progress was made 
in the construction of optical instruments. The increased 
demand for telescopes, occasioned by the interest in observational 
astronomy, led -to improvements in the grinding of lenses (the 
primary aim being to obtain forms in which spherical aberration 
was a minimum), and also to the study of achromatism, the 
principles of which followed from Newton’s analysis and sny thesis 
of white light. * /Kepler ? s supposition! that lenses having the form 
of surfaces of revolution : of the conic sections would bring rays 
’ton a focus , without spherical aberration was investigated by 
Descartes, and the success of the latter’s demonstration led to the 
grinding of ellipsoidal and hyperboloidal lenses, but with dis- 
appointing results. 2 The grindings of spherical lehses was greatly 
improved by Huygens; who also attempted to reduce chromatic 
aberration in the refracting telescope by introducing a stop 
(ue. by restricting the aperture of the rays) ; to the same expert 
mehter are due; Compound . eyeepieces; 1 * the invention- of which 
had been previously suggested/ by. Etist-achio Divini. The so-- 
called Huygenian eye-piece .is composed of two plano-convex 
lenses ; with their plane /-faces- towards the eye; the field-glass 
has a focal length three times that, of the eye-glass, and the 
distance between them is twice the; focal length of the ey erglass. 
Huygens observed that spherical aberration wais diminished 
by making the deviations M the: rays at the two lenses equal, 
and Ruggiero: ? Giuseppe* Boseovich ; subsequently pointed out 
that the combination was achromatic. The true -development, 
however, of the achromatic refracting telescope, which followed 
from the introduction of r compound object-glasses . giving no 
dispersion; * dates from about the middle of the 18th century. 

2 The geometrical determination of the forrn of the surface which 
will reflect, or of the surface dividing two media which will* refract, 
rriys from one point to another, is very easily effected by using the 
‘‘ characteristic function U of Hamilton, which for the problems 
urider. consideration may be ; stated in the form that* “ the optical 
paths of all rays must be the same.” . , . In the case of reflection, if 
A and B be the diverging and converging points, and P a point On 
the reflecting surfrice; 'theii the locus of P is such that AP+PB is 
constant. 1 Therefore the surface* is; riri ellipsoid of revolution having 
A and B as fochC If the. rnys, be ? parallel, d.e> if A be at infinity, the 
surface is a paraboloid of revolution having B as focus, and the axis 
parallel to the direction of fhe rays. Jn refraction if A be in the 
medium of ; index ju> arid 1 B ‘ irithU medium of index//*', the 5 char- 
acteristic function shows that /iAP+ju'PB, Where P is a pdirit on 
the surface, must be constant. Plane sections through A and B 
of such surfaces were originally investigated by Descartes, and* are 
named Cartesian ovals; lithe rays be parallel, i.e. A be at infinity, 
the surf rice > becomes s an ellipsoid * pf , revolution haying B for one 
focus, n'/M' for eccentricity, : and. the axis parallel to the direction, of 
the-tays. . ../..r.u, 1 .. •• . t m 
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The difficulty of obtaining lens, systems in whiph aberrations 
were minimized, and the theory of Nekton that colour production 
invariably attended refraction, led to the manufacture of im- 
proved specula which permitted: the introduction of reflecting 
telescopies. The idea of this type of instrument had apparently 
occurred to Marin Mersenne in about 1640, but the first reflector 
of note was described in 1663 by James Gregory in his Optica 
promota; a second type was invented by Newton, and a 
third in 1672 by Cassegrain. Slight improvements were made 
in the microscope, although the achromatic type did 
not appear until about 1820, some sixty years after John 
Dollond had determined the principle of the achromatic 
telescope (see Aberration, Telescope, Microscope, Bino- 
cular Instrument)* 

§ n. Passing over the discovery by Ehrenfried Walther 
Tschirnhausen (1651-1708) of the caustics produced by reflection 
(“ catacaustics ”) and his experiments with large reflectors and 
refractors (for the manufacture of which he established glass- 
works in Italy); James Bradley’s discovery in 172.8 of the 
“aberration of light,” with the subsequent derivation of the 
velocity of light, the value agreeing fairly well with Roemer’s 
estimate; the foundation of scientific photometry by Pierre 
Bouguer in an essay published in 1729 and expanded in 1760 
into his Traits d’optique sur la graduation de la lumibre; the 
publication of John Henry Lambert’s treatise on the same subject, 
entitled' Photometria , sive de Mensura et Gradibus Luminis , 
Colorum et Umbrae (1760); and the development of the telescope 
and other optical instruments, we arrive at the closing decades 
of the 1 8th century ^ During the forty years 1780 to 1820 the 
history of optics is especially marked by the names of; Thomas 
Young and Augustin Fresnel, and in a lesser degree by Arago, 
Malus, Sir William Herschel, Fraunhofer, Wollaston, Biot and 
Brewster. . 

Although the corpuscular theory had been disputed by 
Benjamin Franklin, Leonhard Euler and others; the authority 
of Newton retained for it an almost general acceptance until 
the beginning of the 19th century, when Young and Fresnel 
instituted their destructive criticism. Basing his views on 
the earlier undulatory theories and diffraction phenomena of 
Grimaldi and Hooke, Young accepted the Huygenian theory, 
assuming, from a false analogy with sound waves, that the wave- 
disturbance was longitudinal, and ignoring the suggestion 
made by Hooke in 1672 that the direction of the vibration might 
be transverse, i.e. at right angles to the direction of the rays. 
As with Huygens, Young was unable to explain diffraction 
correctly, or polarization. But the assumption enabled him to 
establish the principle of interference, 1 one of the most fertile 
in the science of physical optics. The undulatory theory was 
also accepted by Fresnel who, perceiving the inadequacy of the 
researches of Huygens and Young, showed in 1818 by an analysis 
which, however, is not quite free from objection, that, by assuming 
that every element of a wave-surface could act as a source of 
secondary waves or wavelets, the diffraction bands were due ' 
to the interference of the secondary waves formed by each element 
of a primary wave falling upon the edge of an obstacle or aperture. 
One consequence of Fresnel’s theory was that the bands were 
independent of the nature of the diffracting edge— a fact confirmed 
by experiment and therefore invalidating Young’s theory that 
the bands were produced : by the interference between the 
primary wave and the wave reflected from the edge of the 
obstacle. Another consequence, which was first mathematically 
deduced by Poisson and subsequently confirmed by experi- 
ment, is the paradoxical phenomenon that a small circular 
disk illuminated by a point source casts a shadow having a 
bright centre. 

§ 12. The undulatory theory reached its zenith when Fresnel 
explained the complex phenomena of polarization, by adopting 
the conception of Hooke that the vibrations were transverse, 

1 Young’s views of the nature of light, which he formulated as 
Propositions and Hypotheses , are given in extenso in the article 
Interference. See also his article “ Chromatics ” in the supple- 
mentary volumes to the 3rd edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


and not longitudinal. 2 : Polafization by dduble refraction had 
been investigated % Huygens; and the researches of Wollaston 
and, more especially, of Young, gave such an impetus to the study 
that the Institute of France made double refraction the subject 
of a prize essay in 1812. E. L. Malus (1775-1812) discovered 
the phenomenon of polarization by reflection about 1808 and 
investigated metallic reflection; Arago discovered circular 
polarization in quartz in 1811, and, with Fresnel, made many 
experimental investigations, which aided the establishment of the 
Fresnel- Arago laws of the interference of polarized beams; 
,B tot introduced a reflecting polariscope, investigated the colours 
of crystalline plates and made many careful researches on the 
rotation of the plane of, polarization; Sir David Brewster made 
investigations over a wide range, and formulated the law con- 
necting the angle of polarization with the refractive index of 
the reflecting medium. Fresnel’s theory was developed in a 
strikingly original manner by Sir William Rowan Hamilton, 
who interpreted from Fresnel’s analytical determination of the 
geometrical form of the wave-surface in biaxal crystals the 
existence of two hitherto unrecorded phenomena. At Hamilton’s 
instigation Humphrey Lloyd undertook the experimental search, 
and brought to light the phenomena of external and internal 
conical refraction. 

The undulatory vibration postulated by Fresnel having been 
generally accepted as explaining most optical phenomena, it 
became necessary to 1 determine the mechanical properties 
of the aether which transmits this motion. Fresnel, Neumann, 
Cauchy, MacCullagh, and, especially, Green and Stokes, developed 
the “ elastic-solid theory.” By applying the theory of elasticity 
they endeavoured to determine the constants of a medium which 
could transmit waves of the nature of light. Many different 
allocations were suggested (of which one of the most recent 
is Lord Kelvin’s “ contractile aether,” which, however, was 
afterwards discarded by its author), and the theory as left by 
Green and Stokes has merits other than purely historical. At 
a later date theories involving an action between the aether 
and material atoms were proposed, the first of any moment 
being J. Boussinesq’s (1.867). C. Christiansen’s investigation of 
anomalous dispersion in 1870, and the failure of Cauchy’s formula 
(founded on the elastic-solid theory) to explain this phenomenon, 
led to the theories of W. Seffmeier (1872), II. von Helmholtz 
(1875), E. Ketteler (1878), E. Lommel (1878) and W. Voigt 
(1883). A third class of theory, to which the present-day theory 
belongs, followed from Clerk Maxwell’s analytical investigations 
in electromagnetics. Of the greatest exponents of this theory 
we may mention H. A. Lorentz, P. Drude and J. Larmor, while 
Lord Rayleigh has, with conspicuous brilliancy, explained 
several phenomena (e.g. the colour of the sky) on this hypothesis, 

For a critical examination of these theories see section II. of this 
article; reference may also be made to the British Association 
Reports : “ On Physical Optics,” by Humphrey Lloyd (1834), 
P- 35r “ On Double Refraction^” by Sir G. G. Stokes (1862), p. 253; 
“ On Optical Theories,” by R. T. Glazebrook (1885), p. 157. 

§ 13. Recent Developments .- —The determination of the velocity 
of light (see section III. of this article) may be regarded as 
definitely settled, a result contributed to by A. H. L. Fizeaii 
(1849), J. B. L. Foucault (1850, 1862), A. Cornu (1874), A. A. 
Michelson (1880), James Young and George Forbes (1882), 
Simon Newcomb (1880-1882) and Cornu (1900). The velocity 
in moving media was investigated theoretically by Fresnel; 
and Fizeau (1859), and Michelson and Morley (1886) showed 
experimentally that the velocity was increased in running water 
by an amount agreeing with Fresnel’s formula, which was based 
on the hypothesis of a stationary aether. The optics of moving 
media have also been investigated, by Lord Rayleigh, and mote 
especially by H. A. Lorentz, who also assumed a stationary 
aether. The relative motion of the earth and the aether has an 

2 A crucial test- of the emission and undulatory theories, which 
was realized by Descartes, Newton, Fermat and others, consisted 
in determining the velocity of light in two differently refracting 
media. This* experiment was conducted i in 1 850 by Foucault, who 
showed that the velocity.; was less in water than, in; air, thereby 
confirming the undulatory and invalidating the emission. theory. 
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gf light, and has been treated I with masterly skill by Joseph 
Xarmor and others (see Aether). The relation of the earth's 
motion : to , the intensities, of terrestrial sources of light was 
investigated : theoretically ?fiy Fizeau, but no experimental inquiry 
was made until 1903, when Nordmeyer obtained negatiye results, 
which were cpnfirmedby the theoretical investigations of A. A. 
Bncherer and H. A. Lorent?. . ’ 

Experimental photometry has been greatly developed since 
the pioneer wotk , of Bougugr and Lambert and the subsequent 
introduction of the photometers of Ritchie, Rumford, Bunsen 
and .Wheatstone, followed by Swan's in 1859, and Q. R. Lummer 
and E. Brodhun's instrument (essentially the same as Swan's) 
in 1889. This expansion may largely be attributed to the 
increase in, the number of artificial illuminants—especially the 
many types of filament- and arc-electric lights, , and the incan- 
descent gas light. , Colour photometry has also been notably 
developed, especially since. the enunciation of? the “ Purkinje 
phenomenon " in, 1825. : Sir \^illlam Abney, has contributed 
mueh to this subject, and A, M. Meyer has designed a pfiotor 
meter in wfiipfi. advantageis, taken of the phenomenon of contrast 
colours. “ Flicker photometry m a y be datpd, from 0 . N;. 
Rood's investigations, in 1893, arid the same principle has been 
applied by Hay craft and Whitman. These questions — colour and 
flicker photometry — have important affinities , fo colopr percep- 
ftion and thepersistence of vision (see Vision). The speptrophoto- 
nreter, 'devised byDe Witt Bristol Brace in 1899, which permits 
rthe comparison of similarly coloured portions of the spectra 
from two different sources, has done much valuable worfi in the 
determination of absorptive powers and extinction coefficients. : 
JVfuch , attention ; has also been given to the preparation of n ; 
^t.an,dard of . intensity, and many different sources have been 
introduced (see f Photometry) . Stellar photometry, which was 
fhst investigated instrumentally with success by Sift John 
Herschel, was greatly improved by the. introduction of Zollner’s 
photometer, E. C. Pickering's meridian photometer and C. 
Pritchard’s wedge photometer. Other methods of research in 
this field are by photography — photographic photometry- — and 
radiometric method (see Photometry, Celestial). ,, ... >:l , , , ( 

The earlier methods for the experimental determination of 
refractiyo indices by measuring the, deviation .through; -solid 
prism : of tfie substance in, question or, ,in the case of liquids, 
through a hollow prism containing ; the liquid, r have been re- 
placed, inmost accurate work by other methods. The method of 
total reflection, due originally to Wollaston, has been put into a 
yeryiconvcnient form, applicable to both solids and liquids, in 
the Puifrich refractometer (see Refraction) . Still more accurate 
methods, based on interference phenomena, have been devised, 
jamin's interference refractometer is one of the earlier forms 
fif such 1 apparatus 5 and Michelson's interferometer is one of the 
.best of . later types (see Interference). The variation of re- 
fractive index with density has; been the subject of much experi- 
mental apd theoretical inquiry. The empirical rule of Gladstone 
and pale was often at variance with experiment, and the. mathe- 
matical inves.ti^ of H. A. Lorentz of Leiden and L. Lorenz 

of Copenhagen on the electromagnetic theory led to a more 
('consistent formula. , The experimental work has been chiefly 
.associated with the names of H. H. Landolt and J, W. Briifil, 
whose • results, in addition to verifying the Lorenz-Lorentz 
formula, have established, that this function of the refractive 
index and density is a colligative property of the molecule, %e. 
it, is, calculable apLditively from the values ; of this function for 
the component atoms, allowance being made for the, mode in 
which they afte mutually combined (see Chemistry, Physical) . 
Tfie preparation of lenses, in which: the refractive index decreases 
ydth the distance from the axis, by K. F. J. Exner, H. F. L. 
JMatifiiessen and Schott, and the curious results of refraction 
by . npnrhomogenepus media, as realized by R. Wood may be 
mentipned (see Mirage). 

> Th^ spectrum pf white light produced by prismatic refraction 
ifias> ofigagfd; many, inyestigators 1 The fiif : ra-rpd ? pr hpat wayps j 
1BSF& I Wlfilam rPejfSchel, ; and , experiments on I 
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the actinic effects, of the different parts . of the spectrujp on 
silver salts by Scfieele, Senebier, Tetter, Seebeck and others, 
proved the increased activity as one passed from the red to the 
violet and the ultra-violet. . W°Hast:on also made many investiga- 
tions in. this fifild, noticing the dark lines— the “ Fraunhofer 
lines "—which cross the solar spectrum, which were further 
discussed by Brewster and Fraunhofer, who thereby laid the 
foundations of modern spectroscopy. Mention may also be 
made of the investigations of Lord Rayleigh and Arthur Schuster 
on the resolving power of prisms (see Diffraction), and also 
of tfie modern view of the function of the prism in analysing 
white light. The infra-red and ultra-violet rays are of especial 
interest since, although not affecting vision after the manner 
of ordinary light, they possess very remarkable properties. 
Thepretical investigation on the undulatory theory of the law 
of reflection shows that a. surface, too rough to give any trace 
pf regular reflection with ordinary light, may regularly reflect 
the long wayes,, ; a phenomenon experimentally realized by 
Lord Rayleigh. - Long waves— the so-called “ residual , rays ” 
pr r( j , J$est-sir(fhkn ''—have afi>o been isolated by repeated reflect 
tipns from quartz surfaces of the light from zirconia raised to 
incandescence, by the oxyhydrogen flame ;(E. , F. Nichols and 
H. Rubens),; far longer waves Were isolated by similar reflections 
from fluorite fsfi fc) andsylvite (61 ji) surfaces in 1899 by Rubens 
and E. Aschkinass, The ? short waves — ultra-violet rays— haye 
also been studied, the researches of^E. F. Nichols on the trans- 
parency of quartz to. . these rays, which are especially present 
ip. if he radiations, pf. the. mercery arc, having led to the introduc- 
tion of lamP s made of fused quartz, thus permitting the convenient 
stpdy of these rays, which, it is to be noted, are absorbed by 
ordinary clear glass. Recent researches at the works of Schott 
and Genossen, Jena, however, have resulted in the production 
of a glass transparent to the ultra-violet. 

Dispersion, that property of a substance which consists in 
having a different refractive index for rays of different wave- 
lengths, was first studied in the form known as “ ordinary 
dispersion ' • in which the refrangibility of the ray increased 
with the wave-length. Cases had been, observed by Fox Talbot, 
Le Roux, and especially by Christiansen' (1870) and A. K,undt 
(^871-1872) where this normal rule did not hold; to such 
phenomena the name “ anomalous dispersion " was given, but 
really there is, nothing anpmalpus about it at all, ordinary 
dispersion being . merely a particular case of the general pheno- 
menon. The dauchy formula, which was founded on the elastic- 
solid theory, did not agree with the experimental facts, and tfie 
gepms of the modern theory, as was pointed out by Lord Rayleigh 
in ,1900, were embodied in a question proposed by Clerk Maxwell 
for the Mathematical Tripps examination for 1869. The principle, 
which occurred simultaneously to W. Sellmeier (who is regarded 
as tfie fpunder of the modern theory) and had been employed 
about 1*850 by Sir G. G. Stokes to explain absorption lines, 
iny gives an action between the aether and the molecules of the 
dispersing substance. The mathematical investigation is associ- 
ated with the names of Sellmeier, Hermann Helmholtz, Eduard 
Ketteler, P. Drude, H. A. Lorentz and Lord Rayleigh, and 
the experimental side with many observers — F. Pascfien, 
Rubens and others; absorbing media have been investigated 
by A, W. , Pfiuger,, a great many aniline dyes by K. Stockl, and 
sodium vapour by R. W. Wood. Mention may also be made 
of the beautiful experiments of Christiansen (1884) and Lord 
Rayleigh on tfie colours transmitted by white powders suspended 
:in liquids of tfie same refractive index. If, fpr instance,- benzol 
be gradually added to finely powdered quartz, a succession of 
beautiful colours-r-red, yellow, green and finally blue — is trans- 
mitted, or, under certain conditions, the colours may appear 
at once, causing the mixture to flash like a fiery opal. Absorption, 
too, has: received much attention; the theory has been especially 
elaborated by M, Planck, and the experimental investigation 
has 4 been prosecuted from the purely physical • standpoint, and 
also from the standpoint of tfie physical chemist, with a view 
^ correlating absorption with constitution. 

. . . Interference phenomena .fifive been assidnonsly studied. Tfie 
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Experiments of Young, Fresnel,' 'liloyd, FizeaU } and Foucault, ate due' to ultfa^rincfOsCopiC Which have beeriMffeetly 
of Fresnel arid Aragp on the measurement o j f refractive indices studied by Ft. Siederitopf and K. Zsigmondy under limiting 
by the shift of the interference bands, of H. F, Talbot on, the oblique illumination:' ; 

“Talbot bands” (which he insufficiently explained on the Polarization phenomena may, With ’great justification, be 
principle of interference, it being shown ^ by Sir G. B. Airy that regarded as the most engrossing Subject : of opt i cal research 
diffraction phenomena supervene), of Baden-Powell on the during the 19th century; the ; assiduity; with which it was 
“ !Powell bands,” of David Brewster on “ Brewster’s bands,” j cultivated in the opening decades of that century received 
have been developed, together with many other phenomena— 1 a great stimulus when James Nicol devised in 1828 the famous 
NeWtori’s rings, the colours of thin, thick and mixed plates, &C.— i “ Nicol prism,” Which greatly facilitated the determination of 
in a striking manner, one of the most important results being the plane of Vibration of polarized light, and ?< the facts that 
the construction of interferorneters applicable to the determina- light is polarized by; reflection, repeated fefractions, dpuble 
tion of refractive indices and Wave-lengths, with which the refraction and by diffraction also contributed to’ the interest 
names' of Jamin, Michelsori, Fabry arid Perot, and of Lummer which the subject excited. The rotation of the plane of polariza- 
and E. Gehrcke are chiefly associated. The mathematical tion by quartz was discovered in 1811 by AragO; if white light 
investigations of Fresnel may be regarded as being completed be used the colours change as the Nicol rotates — ri phenomenon 
by the analysis chiefly due to Airy, Stokes and Lord Rayleigh, termed by Biot “ rotatory dispersion.” Fresnel regarded 
Mention may be made of Sir G. G. Strikes 1 attribution of ; the rotatory polarization as compounded from right- and •left-handed 
colours rif iridescent crystals to periodic twinning; this view (dextro J and laeVO-) circular polarizations; arid Fresnel, 
has been confirmed by Lord Rayleigh {Phil. Mag., 1888) Who', Cornu, Dove and Cotton effected their experimental separation, 
from the purity of thte reflected light, concluded that the laminate Legrrind des Cloizeaux discovered the enormously enhanced 
wete equidistant by the order Of a wave-length: Prior 1 to 1891 rotatory polarization of cinriabar;- a property alsri pbssessed— 
Only iriterf erence between Waves proceeding in the same directioii but in a lesser degree — by the sulphates of strychnine and 
had; been studied. In that year Otto H. Wiener obtained; bn ! a ethylene diamine. The rotatory power of Certain liquids Was 
film ,-^th of a waVe-length in thickness, photographic impressibhs 1 discovered by Biot in 1 8 1 5 ; and at a later date it' was found 
of the stationary Waves frirmed by the interference of waves that mariy ! solutions behaved similarly. A. ' Schuster diS- 
proceedirig in opposite directions, and in 1892 D rude and N errist ; tinguishes substances with regard to their action on polarized 
employed a fluorescent film to record the same phenomenon, light as follows: substances which act in the isotropic state 
This principle is applied in the Lippmann colour photography, ; are termed photo gyric ;ii the rotation be associated with crystal 
which was suggested by W. Zenker, realized by Grabriel Lippmanh, structure, cry stallo gyric ; if the rotation be due to a magnetic 
and; further investigated by R. G. Neuhauss, O. H. Wiener, field, inagneio gyric \ for cases riot hitherto included the term 
Ft. Lehmann and others. 5 i ’ altogyric is employed, while optically inactive substances are 

Great progress has been made in the study Of diffraction, called iso'gyric. The theory of photogyric and crystallogyric 
and “ this department of’ optics is precisely the one in which rotation has been Worked out on the elastic-solid (MacCullagh 
the Wave theory has secured its greatest triumphs ” (Lord and others) and on the electromagnetic hypotheses (P. Drude, 
Rayleigh). The mathematical investigations rif Fresnel and Cotton, &c.). Allogyrism is due to a symmetry of the molecule, 
Poisson were placed on a dynamical basis by Sir G. G. Strikes; arid is a subject of the greatest importance in modern (arid, 
arid the results gained more ready interpretation by the introduc- more especially, organic) 1 chernistry (see StriREOisoMERisiri) ’. 
tion of “ Babinet’s' principle ” in 1837,. and Cornu’s graphic The optical properties of metals have been the subject of 
methods in 1874. The theory also gained by the researches much experimental and theoretical ‘ inquiry. The explariatiriri’s 
of FraUnhrifer, Airy, SchWerd, E. Lomiriel arid others. The of MacCullagh and Cauchy were followed by those of Beer, 
theory of the Concave grating, which resulted from H. A. RriW L Eisenlphr, 1 Lundquist, Ketteler and Others; the refractive 
land’s classical methods of ruling lines of the necessary nature indices were determined both directly (by Eundt) arid indirectly 
arid number on curved surfaces; was worked out by Rowland, i by means’ of Brewster’s law; and the reflecting powers from 
E. MasCart, C. Runge and others. The 1 resolving power and the : X=^2 51 /z/x 'to X= 1500^ wrir'e determined' ! iri igbo^igo? by 
intensity Of the spectra have been treated by Lord Rayleigh RubenS rind HkgCn. The correlation of the optical arid electrical 
arid ^Arthur Schustef, and more recently (1905), the distribution constants of many metals has been especially studied by P. Drude 
of light has been treated by A; B. Porter. Thte ! theory of diffrac- (1960); arid by Rubens and Hagen (1903).' ’ ; ; 

tiori is of great importance r iri designing optical instruments, ; The transforrriatioris rif luminous radiations 1 have also been 
the theory of which has' been more especially treated by Ernst studied. 1 John Tyndall discovered calorescence. Fluorescence 
Abbe (whose theory of microscopic vision dates from about, was : treated by John Hersch el in 1845, arid by David Brewster 
1870) by the scientific staff at the Zeiss works, Jena, by Rayleigh * in 1846, the theory : being due to Sir G : . G. Strikes' (1852): \Morte 
arid Others. The theory of cororiae (as diffraction phenomena) recent studies have been made by Loriimel, E. L. Nichols arid 
was origirially due to Young, who, from the principle involved, Merritt {Phys. Rev.; ' 1904),; and by Millikan who disCqVerted 
idevisei the eriometer for measuring the diameters of very small polarized fluorescence in 1895. ‘ Grir knowledge of phOsphrif- 
objects; arid Sir G. G. Stokes subsequently explained the escence Was greatly improved by Becquerel, and Sir Janies 
appearances presented by minute opaque particles borne ori a DeWar obtained interesting results iri the course Of his loW 
trarisparerit plate. The polarization of the light diffracted at a temperature researches (see Liquid ‘ GAses) . : In the theoretical 
slit Was noted in 1 861 by Fizeau, whose researches were extended arid experimental study of radiation enormous progress has been 
in 1892 by H. Du Bois, arid, for the case of gratings, by Du Bois recorded; The pressure Off radiatiori, the riecessity of which 
arid Rubens in 1904. ; The diffraction of light by small particles was demonstrated by ‘Cleric Maxwell on the electromagnetic 
was studied in the form of very fine chemical precipitates by theory, and; in a simpler manner, by Joseph Larmrir in, his 
John Tyndall, who noticed the polarization of the beaiutiful article Radiation iri these volumes, has been experimentally 
Cerulean blue which Was transmitted. This subject— one form deterifiined by ; E; )! F: Nichols arid Hull, and the ‘ tangential 
of Which is presented ih the blue' colour of the sky— has been crimporient by J: H. Poyritirigl 1 With; the theoretical arid 
most auspiciously treated by Lord Rayleigh ori both the elastic- ; practical investigation the 5 names of Balfour Stewart; Efrchhoff, 
solid and electromagnetic theories. * Mention may be made of Stefan; Bartoli; Boltzmann; W. Wien arid ! Laririor are; chiefly 
R. W; ; Wood’s expeririients on thin metal films Which, under associated^ Magneto-optics, too, has been greatly' developed 
Certain conditions, originate colour phenomena inexplicable by since Faraday’s discovery of the rotatibri of tKe : plane of pbiariza- 
i nterf erence and diffraction;. These colours have been: assigned tion by the magnetic field. The rotation for mally substances 
to the' principle of optical resonance, arid have been treated by Was rrieasured by Sir William H. Perkin, Who attempted a 
Kossonogov {Phys. Zeit., 1903).' J. C. MaxWell Garnet t {Phil, correlation between rotation and composition. Brace effected 
f tans: 203) has shown that the colours of ‘coloured glasses the' analysis^ of the beam ■ into its 7 tWo circUlrirly polarized 





cppappjp^^s^jai^-jin,; 1904^$$ ipe^sured t^ir velocities., , The, 
Kerr effect, discovered in : 187 i,. and tjbe Zeeman effect (1896) 
widened the field, of research,, which, from its intimate connexion 
with, the ' nature of// and. electromagnetics , has: resulted • 
in discoveries ; of the .greatest importance. * ;t , 

' ■! § 14. Optical Instruments:^ Important developments have 
been made ,ih the; CoiifctjUctiori : and applications of optical 
instruments. Td these three ’ factors have contributed. The 
mathematician has quantitatively ' analysed the phenomena 
oksCryrid by the ' physicist ftas inductively / shown/ wKaf 
results, are , to be /expected from certain, optical; ; systems. : A 
consequence of this was the detailed study, and also the prepara- 
tion,; of glasses of diverse properties ; to. this the chemist largely 
contributed, and the manufacture of the, so-called optical glass : 
(see Glass), is. .possibly the most scientific department of > glass 
; manufacture. , ; The : mathematical . investigations of lenses owe 
much tP : Gauss, Helmholtz and others, but far more to | Abbe, 
who introduced -the metbod of Studying, the. aberrations; separ- 
ately,. and, applied his. results : with conspicuous skiff ; to the 
construction of optical; systems. ; The development , of . Abbe’s 
methods constitutes tbe<mnin,subj«ect) of , research 1 of the presenfr . 
day optician, and has brought, about, the production ,jof Teje n > 
scopes, , microscopes,. . ; photographic , lenses , and other : ; optical 
apparatus to an unprecedented pitch ; of excellence. . Great \ 
improvements have been effected in the stereoscope. BinpCular 
instruments with enhanced stereoscopic vision, ;an, effect achieved r 
by. increasing jtho distance between the obj ect glasses, have been | 
introduced., , IiL>the. study p| diffraction phenomena, which led 
to , the. technical preparation of ; gratings, ; the early ; attempts 
of Fraunhofer, Nobep-r and /Lewis Morris* .Rutherfetd,; •. were 
followed by H. A*, Rowland’s puling of plane and concave gratings 
which , revolutionized spectroscopic research, and, In 1898,: by 
Michelson’s invention of the echelon grating. Of great imports 
ance ! are interf eromet ers, which / permit extremely accurat e 
d^erjminations 'of refractiy'q; /indices and yuve-lerigths, and/ 
Michelson, from his classical evaluation of the. standard > ritejtpe 
in: terms of. the ^ wavelengths ,- of Certain! of the cadmium rays, ' 
has I - suggested the : adoption r of the * wave-length- of one; such > 
ray as . a stariclard ! ^ith Standards of Iefigt]fi 

sfioukl be j compared,// r / ^qla^zd^d^^j^no^emj and particularly/ 
the rotation of the plane of polarization by such; substances.- ?asl 
sugar/ solutions, have led td * the' 'invention and improvements 
of polar imeters. ; The polar i^Pd li^ht employed in suCh iiistfU^ 
merits is invariably obtained /fry’ transmission through a , fixed 
Nicol / prism— the polarizer— and the deviation is measured 
by the rotation of a second Nicol— the , analyser. The early 
forms, which were termed: “ light and / shade ” . po.larimeters, 
have j been generally replaced by “ half-shade ’’ instruments* 
Mention rtiay also be; fhade/ of the microscopic examination 
of objects in polarized/ Iigh^ the; importance of which , as a. 
method of ; icrystallographic , and petrological; research was 
suggested by Nicol, developed by Sorby and greatly expanded- 
by Zirkel, Rosenbusch and others, , a 

Bibliography.— There are numerous / text-books which give 
elementary expositions of light and optical phenomena. ! Mote 
advanced works; - which deal with ■ the - subject experimentally and 
mathematically, are 'AJ^B.-PB^^sei^Fr^isetwn 'Physical Optics 
(1892) ; Thomas Vrestony' Theory of Light, 2nd ed. by C. F. Joly 
(1901 ) ; -R. • W; Wood, ’Physical > Optics- (1905) , which contains: ex- 
positions on the electromagnetic theofy, and treats - 'dispersion ’ ’ - in 
great , detail. : Treatises more- particularly Theoretical are James 
Walker, Analytical Theory of Light 4) ^ Ao 4 Schuster, Theory of 
Optics (1904); P. Drude, Theory of Optics', Eng. trans. by C. R. 
Mann and R. A, Millikan (19162). ‘General treatises <of exceptional? 
merit are A. Winkelman n,i Handbuck der Physik ? voli vi. ‘ ‘ Qptik 
(1904) ; and E; Mascart; TraitS d'optique (1889-1 893 ) ; M; E. Verdet, 
Leqons d'optique physique Xv86$, 1872) is also rii valuable work. 
Geometrical optics is treated in R ; .o S. Heath, Geometrical Optics 
(2nd ed., 1898) ; H. A. Herman, Treatise on Geometrical Optics 
(1900); - Applied optics, particularly with regard to the theory of 
optical instruments, is treated in H.i D./ Taylor, A System of Applied 
Optics ( 1 906) ; • E. T. Whittaker, The Theory i of > Optical Instruments 
(1907); in the publications of the scientific staff of the Zeiss works 
at Jena : Die Theorie der optischen Instruments, v ol.i. “/Die Bilder- 
zeuguag in qptische^ Jastrumenteu: ”r.(i9P4) in S, ^Qzapski, Theorie 
der optischen Instruments, 2nd ed. by O. Eppenstein (1904) ; and in, 


A,r Stpinheil and Voit,, Hapdjbucfa fier angeivandten Qptik (1901)... 
The mathematical theory . of gehe ( ral optics, receives historical and 
modern treatment in the Encyklopddie der ; mathematischen Wissen- \ 
schaften. (Leipzig). .. Meteorological optics is fully. Jtreated in J./Pernter, ; 
Meteor otoglsche Optik ; and phy siplogical optics ; m H* v Helmholtz, 
Handbuch der physiologischen Qptik (1896) and in A- Koenig,. 
Gesqmmelte A bhandlungen . zur physiologischen, Optik (1903). 

' The history of the subject may be studied iu J . C, Poggendorff , 
Geschichte der P.hysik (1879) ; F. RosCnberger,^ Die* Geschichte der 
Physfk ; ( 1 $.82-1:890) ; E, Gerland; and F. TraumtiUer, Geschichte , der 
physikalischen Experimentierkunst ' ( 1 899) ; reference may also be 
made' tb Joseph Priestley, History dhd Present State of Discoveries ' 
relating to Vision, Light and Colours (1772), German translation by 
G. S. Kliigel (Leipzig, 1775).:,. Original’ memoirs are available irL 
many cases in \ their author’s “ collected , works,” e.g. Huygens, . 
Young, Fresnel, Hamilton, Cauchy, , Rowland, Clerk Maxwell/ 
Stokes (and also his Purhett Ledtures 'oU y '£igtii) i Kelvin (and also his 
Baltimore : Lectures ; 1904) and Lord Rayleigh. Newtbn’s Opticks 
forms* volumes 96 and 97 of ; Ostwald’s Klassiker ; Huygens’ fiber d, 
Lichi (1678% vol. 20, and Kepler’s Dioptrics (161 1 ) , vol. 144 of the 
same. series. , tV . ; . . / . / 

Contemporary progress is reported ‘ in current scientific journals, 
e.g: the T ransactions arid Proceedings of the Royal Sobiety , ahd of the 
Physical Society (London)-, the Philosophical Magazine { London), the 
Physical Review ,(Ngw , ,Y ork, 1893 ;seq.) and in the British Association 


Reports; in, the Annates de , chimie et cie physique and Journal de 
physique (Paris) ; arid in . the PhysiUdlische ZCiischrift (Leipzig) 
and the A nfialen der Physik und 1 Chemie • (since ; 190O : Annalen der 


Physik) (Leipzig). 


(C. E.*) 


II. Nature oe Light ; 


i ; - N ewton y s Corpuscular Theory -Until the * beginning of the 
19th century physicists were, divided between' two different 
views j concerning the nature of optical phenomena. According 
to the one,' luminous bodies f emit extremely small corpuscles 
which can - freely pass through transparent substances and 
produce the sensation, of light by their impact against the retina. 
This Omission Or corpuscular: theory of flight, was supported by! 
the authority of Isaac N ewtoh, 1 and,- though it has been entirely 
superseded by its rival, the wave4heory, it remains of considerable 
historical interest, ■’ ^ 

(S 2: ^Explanation of Reflection ahd Refraction Newton supposed 
the light-corpuscles to be subjected to attractive and repulsive 
forces exerted at very smalb distances by the particles of matter; ■ 
In the interior of a homogeneous body a / corpuscle moves in a 
straight line. as it is equally acted on from all sides, but it ; changes* ' 
its course at tihe boundary of two bodies, because/ in a /thin layer 
neir the surf ace nth ere- is a resultant force in the direction of 
the normal/ In modern 1 language We may say that a Corpuscle 
has at every point a definite potential energ'y, the value of which 
is coiistant' throughout the interior of a homogeneous body,: arid 
is even equal ill all bodies of the same kind, but changes from ; 
one substance to another. : If, : originally, while moving in air, 
thri corpUscles 1 had a definite velocity v 0 , their velocity in theu 
interior- of ariy other substance is quite determinate. It is given 
by The equation- \mv % +- ^mvo 2 ^ A, :in which m denotes the mass 
of - a corpuscle, and A the 1 excess of its potential energy tin air 
over that in the substance considered. 1 - ;v * > - ' ; ■ 

A" ray of- light falling on tbe surface of Reparation of two bodies 
is rRfiebted according to the Weli-kriOwri siiriple iWw, if the corpUsbles f 
are -acted on by a sufficiently large force directed towards the"first ‘ 
riled iUm. On the contrary 1 ; whenever the field of force near the 
surface is such That the corpuscles can penetrate; into the interior., 
of . the second body, the/ray is refracted. In, this case the law, of ! 
SiielliU‘ 4 '• can be deduced f rorii the considefatidri that the projection ’ 
w of the velocity on the surface of separation is not altered,' either 
iii direction or i iff/ magnitude;. This obviously requires )that the 
plane passing through ; the incident and the: refracted rays be normal 
to the surface, and that > if ai afid a 3 are the angles of incidence and 
of refractiori, v[ arid vi the velocities of light in’ the two media, 

sin ai/sin a 2 =wM : wjVi.^vflvi. , ' / , (i) 

The ratio is constant, because,, as has already been observed, Vi and 
Vi have definite values. : . 1 . ' ' 

As to the unequal refrangibility of differently coloured light, 
Newton; accounted for it by imagining different kinds of corpuscles. 
He further carefully examined the phenomenon of total reflection, 
arid described an iriteresting experiment connected with it. If one, 
of the faces of a glass prism receives on the inside a beam of light of 
: such Obliquity that it is totally reflected under ordinary circumstances, 

} Newton, iQppickf (London, i 794) . , , ; ; 
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a marked change is observed Wheii a second piece of glass is made 
to approach the reflecting face, so as to be separated from it only 5 
by a very thin layer of air. The reflection is then found 'no longer 
to be total, part of the light finding its way into the second piece of 
lass. Newton concluded from this that the corpuscles are attracted 
y the glass even at a certain small measurable distance. 

3 ,.yNew Hypotheses in the Corpuscular Theory. — The preceding 
explanation of reflection and refraction is open to a very serious 
objection. If the particles in a beam of light all moved with 
the same velocity and were acted on by the same forces, tliey 
all ought to follow exactly the same path. In order to understand 
that part of the incident light is reflected and part of it- trans- 
mitted, Newton imagined that each corpuscle undergoes certain 
alternating changes; he assumed that in some of its different 
“ phases ” it is more apt to be reflected, and in others more 
apt to be transmitted. The same idea was applied by him to 
the phenomena presented by very thin layers. He had observed 
that a gradual increase of the thickness of a layer produces 
periodic changes in the intensity of the reflected light, and he 
very ingeniously explained these by his theory. It is clear that 
the intensity of the transmitted light will be a minimum if the 
corpuscles that have traversed the front’ surface of the layer, 
having reached that surface while in their phase of easy trans- 
mission, have passed to the opposite phase the moment they 
arrive at the back surface. As to the nature of the alternating 
phases, Newton ( Opticks , 3rd ed., 1721, p. 347) expresses himself 
as follows Nothing more is requisite for putting the Rays 
of Light into Fits of easy Reflexion and easy Transmission than 
that they be small Bodies which by their attractive Powers, or 
some other Force, stir up Vibrations in what they act upon, 
which .Vibrations being swifter than the Rays, overtake them 
successively, and agitate them so as by turns to increase and 
decrease their Velocities, and thereby put them into those Fits.” 

4. The Corpuscular Theory and the Wave-Theory compared . — 
Though Newton introduced the notion of periodic changes, 
which was to play so prominent a part in the later development 
of the wave-theory, he rejected this theory in the form, in which 
it had been set forth shortly before by Christiaan Huygens in 
his Traits de lalumiere (1690), his chief objections being : (1) that 
the rectilinear propagation had not been satisfactorily accounted 
for; (2) that the motions of heavenly bodies show no sign of a 
resistance due to a medium filling all space; and (3) that Huygens: 
had not sufficiently explained the peculiar properties of the 
rays produced by the double refraction in Iceland spar. In 
Newton’s days these objections were of much weight. 

Yet his own theory had many weaknesses. It explained the 
propagation in straight lines, but it could assign no cause for 
the equality of the speed of propagation of all rays. It adapted 
itself to a large variety of phenomena, even to that of double 
refraction (Newton says [ibid.]:—“ . . . the unusual Refraction 
of Iceland Crystal looks very much as if it were perform’d by 
some kind of attractive virtue lodged in certain Sides both, of 
the Rays, and of the Particles of the Crystal.”), but it could 
do so only at the price of losing much of its original simplicity. 

In the earlier part of the 19th century, the corpuscular theory 
broke down under the weight of experimental evidence, and it 
received the final blow when J. B. L. Foucault proved by direct 
experiment that the velocity of light in water is not greater than 
that in air, as it should be according to the formula (1), but less 
than it, as is required by the wave-theory. 

5. General Theorems on Rays of Light. — With the aid of 
suitable assumptions the Newtonian theory can accurately 
trace the course of a ray of light in any system of isotropic 
bodies, whether homogeneous or otherwise; the problem being 
equivalent to that of determining the motion of a material 
point in a space in which its potential energy is given, as a function 
of the coordinates. The application of the dynamical principles 
of “ least and of varying action ” to this latter problem leads 
to the ' following important theorems which William Rowan 
Hamilton made the basis of his exhaustive treatment of systems 
of rays. 1 The total energy of a corpuscle is supposed to have 

1 Trans. Irish Acad. 15, p. 69 (1824); 16, part I. “ Science,” p. 4 
(1830), part ii., ibid, p. 93 (1830) ; 17, part i., p; i (1832). 


a given value, so that, since the potential energy is considered 
as known at every point, the velocity v is so likewise. ' ‘ ; 

(a) The path along which light travels from a point A to a point JB 
is determined by the condition that for this line the ihtegral fvds, 
in which ds is an element of the line, be a minimum (provided A and 
B be not too near each other). Therefore, since if v 0 is the 

velocity of light in vacuo and p. the index of refraction, we have for 
every variation of the path the points A and B remaining fixecl, 
dffxds=o. (2) 

(i b ) Let the point A be kept fixed, but let B undergo an infinitely 
small displacement BB' (.— q) in a direction making an angle 6 with 
the last element of the ray AB. Then, comparing the new ray AB' 
with the original one, it follows that 

dftMds = fXBq cos 0, (3) 

where mb is the value of m at the point B. 

6. General Considerations on the Propagation of Waves . — 
“ Waves,” i.e. local disturbances of equilibrium travelling 1 
onward with a certain speed, can exist in a large variety of 
systems. In a theory of these phenomena, the state of things 
at a definite point may in general be defined by a certain directed 
or vector quantity P, 2 which is zero in the state of equilibrium, 
and may be called the disturbance (for example, the velocity 
of the air in the case of sound vibrations, or the displaCehient 
of the particles of an elastic body from their positions of equi- 
librium). The components P*, P y, P* of the disturbance in the 
directions of the axes of coordinates are to be considered as 
functions of the coordinates x, y, z and the time /, determined 
by a set of partial differentia! equations, whose form depends 
on the nature of the problem considered. If the equations are 
homogeneous and linear, as they always are for sufficiently 
small disturbances, the following theorems hold. 

(a) Values of P*, Py> P* (expressed in terms of x, y, z, t) which 
satisfy the equations will do so still after multiplication by a common 
arbitrary constant. 

(b) Two or more solutions of the equations may be combined into 
a new solution by addition of the values of l? x , those of T?y, &c., i.e. 
by compounding the vectors P, such as they are in each of the 
particular solutions. 

In the application to light, the first proposition means that the 
phenomena of propagation, reflection, refraction, &c. ; can be pro-, 
duced in the same way with strong as with weak light. The second 
proposition contains the principle of the “ superposition ” of different 
states, on which the explanation of all phenomena of interference 
is made to depend. ; 

In the simplest cases (monochromatic or homogeneous light) the 
disturbance is a simple harmonic function of the time (“ simple 
harmonic vibrations ”), so that its components can be represented by 
P* = aicos (nt+fi), P y =a 2 cos («/-f/ 2 ), P*=a 3 cos (w/+/ 3 ).; 

The “ phases ” of these vibrations are determined by the angles 
nt+fi, &c., or by the times t-f-fx/n, &c. The “ frequency ” n is con- 
stant throughout the system, while the quantities /1, / 2i / 3 , and 
perhaps the “ amplitudes ” a h a 2, u 3 change from point to point., 
It. may be shown that the end of a, straight line representing- the 
vector P, and drawn from the point considered, in general describes 
a certain ellipse, which becomes a straight line, if fi=fi—f 3. In this 
latter case, to which the larger part of this article Will be confined, 
we can, write in vector notation 

P = A cos (nt+f), (4) 

where A itself is to be regarded as a vector. 

We have next to consider , the way in which the disturbance, 
changes from point to point. The most important case is. that of 
plane waves with constant amplitude A. Here f is the same at all 
points of a plane (“ wave-front ”) of a definite direction, but changes 
as a linear function as we pass from one such wave-front to the next. 
The axis of x being drawn at right angles to the wave-fronts, we may 
write f—fo~kx, where /o and [ k are constants, so that (4) becomes ; 

P = A cos (nt — kx +/ 0 ) . ' (5) 

This expression has the period 2ir/n with respect to the time 
and the perion 27 r/£ With respect to x, so that the/ “ time of 
vibration ” and the “ wave-length ” are given by T = 271-/^, X = 27 r/&. 
Further, it is easily seen that the phase belonging to certain values 
of # and t is equal to that which corresponds to x + Ax >and t 4 - -M 
provided Ax — (nlk)At. Therefore the phase, or the disturbance 
itself, may be said to be propagated in the direction nqrmal to the 
wave-fronts with a velocity (velocity of the waves) v—n/ki which 
is connected with the time of vibration and the wave-length by the 
relation X=z»T. : , (6) ! 

2 This kind of type will always be used in this article to denote 
vectors. ■ : ! ! - 
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In isotropic bodies; the propagation can go on in all .directions with 
sa^ihe vel&City^ j > lit dfiisbtrbpie Badibs (crystals); With which the 
theofyof light islrirgely concerned, the prdblbm is more complicated. 
As a general rule we can say that, for a given direction of the wave- 
ItPrits, the; vibrations must , -have a , determinate , direction, if the 
propagation is tQ take place according to the simple formula, given 
abotfe. It ib tb be understood that fot a t given direction of the waves 
there may be two or evert more directions of vibration of the kind, 
and that in such a case there are as many different velocities, each ; 
belpnging to .one particular direction of vibration. 

7. Wave-surf ace,— After having found the values of a for 
a; particular frequency and ; different directions of the wave- 
normaly a very instructive graphical : representation can; be 
employed. - ^ ’■ k* ■> - ; • ■■■■■«•■ - -p • 

1 Let ON be a line in any direction; drawn frqm a fixed point 0 , 0 A 
a ' length alofig this line equal to the velocity v of waves haying ON 
for their npf hial, or, mpre generally, OA, OA', &c., lengths equal to the 
velocities t), i/j &:c. , which ^uch waves have according td their direction? 
of vibration, Q, Q', &c., planes perpendicular to ON through A, A 1 , &c. 

' Let this construction be repeated for all directions of ON, and let W 
be the stir face that is touched by all the planes Q, Q', &c. It is clear 
.that if * this Suffice, Which is called the “ vteive-surface,” isknown, 
the velocity of propagation of plane waves of, any chosen direction is 
giVen by the length of the perpendicular from the centre O on a 
, tangent plane in the given direction. ’ It must be kept ih mind that , 

! in general, each tangent plane corresponds to pile definite direction 
of vibration. If this direction is assigned in each point Of the wave- 
surface, the diagram contains all the, information, which, we can desire 
concerning the propagation of plane waves pf the frequency that has 
been chosen. ' ’ 

. The plane Q employed in the above construction is the position 
after . unit of time of a wave-front perpendicular to ON and originally 
passing through the point Q, : The surface W itself is often considered 
as| the locus of pll points that are reached in unit of time py a dis- 
turbance startirig from O and spreading towards all sides. Admitting 
the validity of this view, we can determine ih a similar way the locus 
of the points reached in some infinitely -short time dt, the waye- 
spf face, , as 5 we may say, or the “ elementary wave,” corresponding 
to this time- It is similar to W, all dimensions pf the latter surface 
being niiiltiplidd by dt. It may be noticed that in a heterogeneous 
medium a wave of this kind has the same form as if the properties 
of matter existing at its centre extended oven a finite space. m ? 

{ 8. Theory of Huygens. — Huygens was the first to show that 
the explanation of optical phehohieha may be made to depend 
on the wave-surface, not only in isotropic bodies, in which it 
has a spherical form, but also in crystals, for one of which 
(Iceland, spar) he deduced the form of the surface from the 
observed double refraction. In pis argument Huygens availed 
himself of the following principle that is; justly named after, 
him: Any pdiiit that is reached by a wave of light becomes 
a hew Oeritre of radiation from Which the disturbance, is' propa- 
gated' towards all udes. Oil this basis he determined theprogress 
Pf light-waved by a construction which, under a restriCtidn tO be 
mfehtiohed in §13, applied to waves of any form knd to all kipds 
of transparent media:. Let . <r be the surface (wave-front) to 
which a definite phase of vibration has advanced at a certain; 
time i, dt an infinitely small increment of time, and let an 
’elementary wave ebriresponding to this interval be described 
arbfiiid Cacp : point P of Then the envelope a of all thbse 
elementary waves is the surface reached by f he phase in question 
1 at the tiifie i+dt, rindby repeatingthy construction all Successive; 
positions of the wave-front can be found. \ 

. Huygens also considered the propagation /of waves that are 
laterally limited, by having passed, for example, through Uii opening 
in an opaque screen. If, in the first wave-front <r, the disturbance i 
exists only in a certain part bounded by the contour s, we can confine 
• Ourselves to the elementary waves around the points of that ; part, 
and to a portion of the new wave-front </ whose boundary parses? 
through the points where or' touches the elementary waves having ! 
their’ centres on s. Taking for granted Huygens’s assumption that 
a sensible- disturbance is only found in those places where the ele- 
mentary waves ard touched by the new wave-front, it may be inferred 
1 that.the lateral, limits of, the beam of light arc determined, by lines, 
each element of which joins the centre P of an eleiheritary Wave with 
Ifs poilit of contact P' with the next wave-front ; T o lines Of this kind , 
\irh6se Course can be made visible by using narrow pencils of light, the 
name Of 44 rays ” is to be given in the wave-theory. j The disturbance 
. inay bp conceived to travel aJopg, them with a velocity /dt, 

which is therefore called the “ ray- Velocity.” 

The construction shows that, corresponding to each direction df 
ith^waye^coptn^ Yibfatiqn^ there is 

a definite direction and a definite velocity of the ray. Both are given 


by a line drawn from, the centre \ of , the wave-surface to its f point of 
contact With a tangent plane of the given direction. It will be con- 
venient to say that this line and tfie plane are conjugate with , each 
other. The rays of light, curved in pon-homogeneous bodies, are 
always straight lines in homogeneous substances* In an isotropic 
medium, whether homogeneous or otherwise, they are normal to 
the wave-fronts, and their velocity is equal to that of the waves. 

, By applying his construction ‘ to the reflection and; refraction pf 
light, Huygens, accounted for. these, phenomena in isotropic bodies 
as wpll ; as in Iceland spar*. : It was, afterwards shown by Augustin 
Fresnel that the , double refraction in biaxal crystals can be explained 
in the same way, provided theproper form fie assigned to the wave- 
surface, ru r . ... ■ 

In aiiy point of a bounding surface the nprmals to the reflected 
i and refracted waves, whatever be their number, always lie in the 
plane passing through the normal to^the incident waves and that to 
the surface itself. Moreover, if ai is the angle between these two 
latter normals, and a 2 the angle between the normal to the boundary 
and that to any one of the reflected, and refracted waves, and Vi, % the 
corresponding wave- velocities, the relation 

sin ai/sin a 2 = V1/V2 (7) 

is found to hold in all cases. These important theorems may be 
proved independently of Huygens’s construction by simply observing 
that, at CaCh point of the surface of separation, there must be a 
certain connexion between the disturbances existing in the' incident, 
the, reflected, and t the refracted waves, and that, therefore, the lines 
of intersection of the surface with the positions pf an incident, wave- 
front, succeeding each other at equal intervals of time dt, must 
coincide with the lines in which" the surface is Intersected by a similar" 
series of reflected or refracted WaveTronts. 

In the case of isotropic media, the ratio (7). ’is. constant, so .that 
we are led to the law of Sriellius, the index pf refraction being given by 

; ‘ r, \ f . V (8) 

(cf. equation I). 

9. Geheral Theorems on Rays, deduced from Huygens's Construction. 
—(d) Let A and B 'be two : points arbitrarily chosen in a system of 
transparent bodies, ds an element of a line drawn from A to B, u the 
velocity of, a*, jray of light coinciding with ds. Then the integral 
fu~ l ds K which reprqsentsthe time required for a motion along the 
line with the Velocity u, is a minimum for the course actually taken 
by a rky of light 1 ; (urtless A and B be too far apart). This is the 
“ principle of least time ” first formulated by Pierre de Fermat for 
the case of twp.isptropic substances. . It shows that the course of a 
j$y of fight can always b.c inverted, r , 

( b) Rays of light starting 1 in all directions from a point A and travel- 
ling Pnward for a definite length of time, reach a surface <r, whose 
tangent plane at a point B is conjugate, in the medium surrounding 
B , wi£h the last element of the ray AB. 

; , (<:).. If all rays .issuing from , A are concentrated at a point B, the 
integral has the same value for each pf them. 

(d) fn case (b) fhe vdriatrioh of the integtal caused by an infinitely 
small displacement q of B, the point A remaining fixed, is given by 
■Sfu~Ws:r*q cos 0 /^b. Here $ is the angle between the displacement 
q and the nprm^l to the surface <r, in the direction of propagation, 
VB the yelocity pf a plane wave tangent to this surface. 

In the caie bf'is6ti*opic bodies, for which the relation (8) Holds, 
we TCcoVer the theorems Concerning the integral fvds which we have 
deduced from the- emission theory (§ 5). 

i ( o. Further General : Theorems.— -(a) Let Vi and V 2 be two planes 
in a system of Isotropic bodies, let rectangular axes of coordinates 
bq chosen in each of these prafles, arid let Xi, yi be the coordinates of a 
point A in Vi, and #2, y 2 those of a point B in V 2 . The integral f/ibs, 
taken for the ray between A and B, is a function of xi, y\, x^ y 2 And, 
if ;^i denotes; either x x or yi, and & either x 2 or y 2 , we shall have 

On both sides ofi this equation the first differentiation may be per- 
, fpriped by means of ; .the formula (3) . The second differentiation 
admits of a geometrical interpretation, and the formula may finally 
be employed for pr bving the fbllowing theorem 

Let coi be the solid angle of an infinitely thin pencil of rays issuing 
from A and intersecting the plane V 2 in an element <r 2 at the point B. 
j Similarly, ; let co 2 be the solid angle of a pencil starting from Ruand 
falling on the element <?i of the plane Vi at the point A. Then, 
denoting by ui ahd >t 2 the indices of refraction of the matter at the 
points A arid B, by 0i and 0 2 thb sharp angles Which the ray AB at its 
extremities makes; with the normals to Vi and Va, we have 

Mi 2 <ri wx cos 0i = M2 2 #2 w 2 Cos 0 2 . 

(h) There is a second theorem that is expressed by exactly the same 
fortfiula, if we understand by dj and <r 2 demerits of surface that arc 
related to each other as an object and its optical image^ — by m, co 2 
the, infinitely small openings, at the begirining and the end of its 
course, of a pencil of rays issuing from a point A of -o% and coming 
together at the corresponding point B anTjby Oi, 9 % the sharp 

angles which orie v pf the rays makes with the; nprmals to m and cr 2 . 
The proof may be based upon the first' theorem. It suffices to 
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consider the section cr of the pencil by some intermediate; plane, and 
a bundle of rays starting from the points of aT- arid reaching thdse 
of &2 after; having all passed through a point of that section ,cr. 1 a , *’ 

1 (c) If in the last theorem the system of bodies is symmetrical 
around the straight line AB, we can take for o-i and ^ circular planes 
having AB as axis- Let hi and h 2 be the radii of these circles, ife. 
the linear dimensions of an object and its image, €\ and €2 the in- 
finitely .small angles which a ray R going from A to B makes with 
the axisdt these points. Then the above formula gives pi/Mi — 
a relation that was proved, for the particular case m =m 2 by Hufygeiis 
and Lagrange. It is still more valuable if one distinguishes by the; 
algebraic sign of whether the image is direct or inverted, and by 
that of €2 .whether the ray R on leaving A and on reaching B lies 
on opposite sides of the akis or on 1 the same side. ’ 

7' The above theorems are of much service in the theory of optical 
instruments and in the general theory of radiation. v 

; '' riv Phenomena : of : Interference and Diffraction. — The impulses 
Or motions which a luminous body sends forth through the 
universal medium or aether, were considered by Huygens as 
being without any regular succession; he neither speaks of 
vibrations, nor of the physical cause of the. colours. The idea 
.that monochromatic light consists of a succession of simple 
harmonic vibrations like those represented by the equation. (5), 
and that the sensation' of colour depends on the frequency, 
is dub to Thonias Y qurig 1 and Fresnel* 2 who explained the 
phenomena of interference on this assumption combined with 
the principle of super-position. In doing so they were also 
enabled to determine the ' wave-length, ranging from 0-000076 
cm. at the red end of the spectrum to 0-000039 cm. for the 
extreme violet and, by means of the formula (6), the number 
of vibrations per second. Later , investigations have shown 
that the infra-red .rays as well as the ultra-violej: ones are of 
the same physical nature as the luminous rays, differing from 
these only by the greater or smaller length of their waves. The 
wave-length amounts to 0-006 cm. for the least refrangible- 
infra-red, and is as small, as o- poop 1 cm. for the extreme ultra- 
violet. 1 . . >; ; • • ; ■ 

; Another important part of Fresnel’s work is his treatment of 
diffraction on the basis of Huygens’s principle. If, for example, 
light falls on a screen with a narrow slit, each point of the slit 
is regarded as a new centre of vibration, and the intensity at; 
any point behind the screen is found by compounding with each 
other the disturbances coming from all these points, due account, 
beings taken of the phases with which they come together, (see 
0IFFRACTION; INTERFERENCE) . - - : - ' ^ | 

12. Results of Later Mathematical Theory . — Though the theory 
of diffraction developed by Fresnel, and by other physicists 
who ; wqrked on the same lines, shows a most beautiful agreement 
.with observed facts,, yet its foundation. Huygens’s principle,: 
cannot, in its original elementary form, be deemed quite satis- 
factory. The general validity of the results has, however, been 
confirmed by the researches of those mathematicians (Simeon 
Denis Poisson, Augustin Louis Cauchy, Sir G, G. Stokes, Gustav 
.Robert Kirchhoff) who investigated the propagation of vibrations 
in a more rigorous manner. Kirchhoff 3 showed that the dis- 
turbance at any point of the aether inside a closed surface which 
contains no ponderable matter can be represented as made up 
of a large number of parts, each of which depends upon the state 
of things at one point of the surface. This result, the modern 
forint df Huygens’s, principle, can be extended to a system of 
bodies oi any kind, the only restriction being that the source 
of : light be, not surrounded by. the surface. Certain causes 
capable of producing vibrations can be imagined to be distributed; 
all over this latter, in such a way that the disturbances to %hich 
t^iey gjlve rise .in the enclosed space are exactly those which are 
brought about by the real Source of light A Another interesting 
result that has been verified by . experiment , is that, whenever 
rays of light pass through a focus, the phase undergoes a change 
pf half a period. It. must be added that the results alluded to in j 
. 1 Phil. Trans. (1802), part i. p. 12: 

2 (Euvres computes- &e Fresnel (Paris; 1866). ■ (The researches were 
published between 1815 and r 82 7.) — • ' " :;h J ' 

: z Ann: Phys. Chem. \ f 883),T8, p. 663. 

• 4 Hi A. Lprentz, ZitimgsVersl. Akad. v. Wet. Amsterdam ' 4. (1896), 
P . * 76 ; ! • : : ; ! ^ ; : 


;.the above, though generally presented ip the terms of some 
particular, form of the wave- theory, often; apply to other forms 
as well. ..• •• 1 ' 

‘'13. Rays of Light .— In working out the theory of diffraction 
it is possible to state ‘exactly in what sense light may be said to 
travel, in straight lines. Behind an, opening whose width is very 
large in comparison with the wave-length the limits between the 
illuminated and the dark parts df space are approximately 
determined by rays' passing along the borders. 

This conclusion can also be arrived at by a’ mode of reasoning that 
is independent of the theory of diffraction; 6 If linear differential 
equations admit a solution of the form (5) with A constant, they can 
also be satisfied by making A a , function of the coordinates, such 
that, in a. wave-front, it changes very little oyer a distance equal 
to the wave-length X, and that it is constant along each ljne conjugate 
with the wave-fronts. In cases, of this kind the disturbance may 
truly be said to travel along .lines of the said direction, and an 
observer who is unable to discern lengths of the order of X, ancf who 
uses an opening of much larger dimensions, may very well have 
the impression of a cylindrical beam with a sharp boundary. r . ^ ; 

A similar result, is found for curved waves. If the additional 
, restriction is made ‘ that their, radii of curvature be » very mqch 
larger than the wave-length, Huygens’s construction may con- 
fidently, be employed. The amplitudes all along a ray are determined 
by, and proportional, to, the amplitude at one of its points. 

14. P diarized Light:— As the theorems used in the explanation 

of interference and diffraction are true for all kinds of vibratory 
motions,, these phenomena can give us no clue to. the special 
kind of vibrations in light- waves. Further information,; however, 
may be drawn from experiments on plane polarized light. The 
properties of a beam of' this hind af^ completely known When 
the position of a certain plane passing through the direction 
of the rays, and in which the beam is said to be polarized, is 
given. - This plane of polarization,” as it is called, coincides 
with thie plane of incidence in those cases where the light has been 
polarized by reflection on a glass surface under an angle of 
incidence whose tangent is equal to the index of refraction 
.(Breyrster’s law) > * . , - ' 

The researches of Fresnel and Arago left no doubt as to the 
.direction of the vibrations in polarized light with respect to that 
of the rays themselves. In isotropic bodies at least, the vibra- 
tions are exactly transverse, i.e. perpendicular to the rays, 

: either in the plane of polarizatipn or at right angles to it., Tfie 
.first part of this statement also applies to unpolarized light, as 
this can always be dissolved; intp; polarized, components. : 

.Ijducb experimental; work has ..been done on the production 
of polarized rays, by double refraction and on the reflection of 
polarized light, either by isotropic or by anisotropic transparent 
bodies, the object of inquiry bping in the latter case to determine 
the position of the plane of polarization of bhe reflected rays and 
their intensity. , 

In this way a large amount of evidence has been gathered by 
which it has been possible to test different theories concerning 
the nature of light and that of the t medium through which it 
is propagated. A common feature of nearly all these ( theories 
is that the aether is supposed, to exist not only in spaces void 
of matter, but also in. the interior of ponder able bodies, ' 

15. FresneVs Theory . — Fresnel and his immediate successors 

assimilated the . aether, td' afi elastic solid, sb that the velocity 
of propagation of. transverse vibrations could be determined 
by- the formula. v=4(K/p)> where K denotes the modulus of 
rigidity and p the density. According to this equation the 
different properties of various Isotropic transparent: bodies 
may arise from different values of. JC, of p, or of j( both. . It has, 
however, been found that if both K and p are supposed to change 
from ode substance to affother, 1 it. is impossible to obtain the 
right reflection formulae. Assuming tjieconstahcy of K Fresnel 
was led to equations which agreed with tfie bbseryed properties 
Of the. reflected light, if he made the further assumption (tQ? be 
mentioned in what' follows as “ Fresnel’s assumption ”) that the 
Vibrations of plane polarized light are perpendicular to the plane 
of polarization,. : TV ' 

5 Hv A. Ldrentz, A hHdndtungen iibbr theoretische Physik , 1 (1907), 

• P- ! ' ; ,J •" " ,v ;!i ; • 
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- Let the indices $a!ndt # relate f to* the / tworpri ncipal : cases in which 
the incident(and : , consequently, the reflected) light is polarized in 
the plarie of incidence, ?lor; uothiaHy to iit, : ?and let positive directions, 
h and M - be ^chosen: for the* disturbance (at ? the surface itself) . in.: the 
incident /and for that in the reflected beam, in such a manner that, 
by a qoplmbw rotatioh, : ^i ap^: the incident ray \ prolonged, may be 
made to Coincide with h f and; the reflected ray. Then, i f ai and a 2 
ale the/ringles /of 'incidence arid refection; Fresriel • shows that, in 
order to' get the reflected • dist urbande,’ ! the incident : orie must be 
multiplied by ; '• l{? ;v ; V ' ! ' K '. 

.. //, , ’. 7,.-/:V'rip s =--siri (ai'-r®«)V sin (ai-ha2) ' . (9)/ 

in the first, and by; \ . 7. ..Y 

■ • i : an **? tan (ai ?ri 02)/ tan (ai -pas) = > ; : (10) • 

in- the second principal Case. ^ i : v ' * ; f ! : 

As to double refraction, Fresriel made it depend on the unequal 
elasticity Of the aether in different directions . He carim to the 
cbriclUs|ori tfia/t, for a givriri directiop.qf the waves, tjiCre are two 
possible , directions of , vibration ( §. d), lying in the wave-front, 
at right angles/ to each other,': and' he determined the- form of 
the wdye-sutf ace, both in Uhiaxal and in biaxal crystals. 

. Though' oh jecf ipris, may be utged against ; the, dynamic part 
of .Fresnel's theory, he* admirably! succeeded in ; adapting it .. to 

the facts. > >0 ;U ! -Vv 7^7 : ; v,- p. ,<;■) ..<• 

16. / Electromagnetic K Xhedry': — We : here leave ' the ( historical 
order and paas on to Maxwell's theory of light/’ ‘ (1 ,- v ' ;,V . ' ; 

James, Clerk t Maxwell, w|}Q. had set .Jiiip^elf ; the , task of jn^the- 
maticaliy working out ; Michael Faraday’ s . views, arid who) both by 
doing so arid by introducing many new ideasbfhisowri, became the 
founder of the modern science o f electricity, 1 recognized that ; rit ever y 
point of an electromagnetic: field, the state of things can be; defined 
by two vector. quantities, the, “ electric force,”. E and the “.magnetic 
force ” H, the former of which is the force acting on unit of electricity 
arid the latter that which acts on a ; riiagnetic ! pole of unit strength. 
In a 5 non-conductor (dielectric) the> force E produces a state that 
may be described as a displacement of electrieityfrom its, position 
of equilibrium, . This sta.tp is, represented by a yeetpr Df (‘ ‘. dielectric 
displacement ’ ’ ) whose rnagriit u de ,is measured by the quantity of 
electricity r eckoned per unit ! rife a ! Which has traversed an element 
of surface perpendicular to* D itself. Similarly, 1 'there 4s a vector 
quantity B (the‘‘ magnetic induction ”) intimately connected with, 
the magnetic force. H. ; , Changes ; qf the dielectric , displacement, 
constitute an electric current measured by the rate of change of D, 
arid represented in vector nbtritiori by •*' 

Periodic changes of B arid B may be called “ electric ” arid “ magrietfc 
vibrations.” Properly choosing the 1 Units* the axes df coordinates (ih 
the first/ proposition i. also, the positive direction of i s and n ) y and 
denoting cpnrponents of vectors by; suitable indices, we can exprqssrin 
the following way the fundamentaf propositions of the .thepry. 

(d) Let 5 be a closed line, <r a srirfabe bounded by it, W the normal 
tP <tL Then; fbr all' bPdiris, ‘ -uui o-n: 

where the; constant c means the ratio between the electro- magnet 
and the electrostatiq unit of ; electricity., i n , : ; : > . •. 

From these equations we -can deduce : 

(a) For the interior of a body, the equations 

dH* dn y aH x ji r* " / " '/ ' \ 

dy dz , ,c , x> dz ■■ dx c-\ Ox By c , 

bj^z BiSiy _ i ;o% . dit? _ bi&z ^ i Bj$ y ^Ey bj&x i bii*. \ 

By Bz c Bt ’ . Bz Ox c bf^ Bx By c Bt ’ ^3/ 


. (/?). Fof a surface ,of .separation, the continuity of the . tangential 
.components of E and H . 

r (7) The solenoidaldistribu tion of 0 arid B, arid in a dielectfic that 
of D. A sOlenoidal distributidn of a ; veCtor is One cofrespdridiiig to 
that , of , the? velocity^ in r an incompressible fluid. It involves the 
continuity, at. a surface, .of the, normal component of the vector, .- f; . . 

(b) The gelation between the electric force and the dielectric dis- 
placement is expressed ; by ! •' ; ’ ■ r "'"\ i '-'X ! ’ ' ? v ' 7 1 : ’ ; 1 

, — ciE®, By == csE^, X) z =|= e'sEg, (i4) 

the constants <= 2 , €3 (dielectric constants) depending on the. pro- 
prirtibs of the body corisidered. In an isptrbpie medium they have a 
“cPriiiriPn value e, which is equal td* unity for the free aether, so that 
for this medium B^E. > , ' 7^, - ; ,n ; * v-> '-.,U 

(c) There is <1 relation similar, to (14) between the magnetic force 

and the magnetic induction. For the aether, however, v and fpr all 
ponderable bodies With which! this rirtible is concerned, we iri^y write 
B-H. . . v.' ! 


V 1 Clerk Maxwell, A Treatise ori Electricity and Magnetism (Oxford, 
' tst ed., i$73). T ; : ; V' v ; ‘ ' '• ; ' v , 


it follows from 1 these principles that* . in ; an? isotropic dialectric, 

! transverse electric vibrations: can ,be propagated with a velocity 

; '• ^ • (15) 

| Indeed, all conditions are satisfied if we put ; . \ 

; B* == o, By -a cos »( / r-xv " 1 -H-Q , 0 B^ .= o, - r . : : ■ : ■, ; \ , 

■ H* = 0, Hy =9 , . , .. ; . , .H* -avc" 1 ' cos n{t—xv~ l +,/)..) v 

; For, the free aether the velocity has the value, c. Now it .had been 
found that the ratio c between the two units of electricity agrees 
Within the limits of experimental errors With the numerical j value of 
the* velocity of light in aether; (The meari result of the riiost exact 
determinations 2 ofi c is, 3*001- io%m./sec., the; largest : deviations ; 
being about 0,008 rip 10 ; and . .Cornu 3 gives 3,00 1 • 1 o 10 4= 0,903 - 1 o 10 
i as the most probable value of the velocity of light.) By this Maxwell 
. Was led tp : suppose that light consists of transverse electromagnetic 
1 disturbances.' Ori this assumption;' the equations (16) represent a 
j bearii of , plane polarized light. They show that, in such a /beam, 

• there are at j the same tim e electric and, .magnetic vibrations, both, 

! transverse, and at right angles to each other. , ' . 

1 It must bb added that the electrbrnagneiic field is the serit of two 
: kinds of energy distinguished by the names 1 of . electric and rriagrietic 
energy,- and that, accordirig to : a beautiful theorem- due to J. H, 

; Fpynting^ tfie energy. may y be , conceived to flow in a direction 
j perpendicular both , to the electric and to the .magnetic force. The 
, amounts per unit of volume of the electric and the magnetic energy 
; arO' given by the expressions r - . 

; § ( E»B a 4 - EyB^ -j- E*Bg) , (17) 

(and j:- -i .... v-i. : • \ 

\a'u V:V- - i( H,B* ; TfHyByd,H3*)- = m: , (l,8) : 

i whose mean values for a, full period are equal in every beam of light . 

• < The formula. (15) shows that the index of refraction of a body is 
given by V e, a result that; has been verified by Ludwig Boltzmann’s 
; measurements 6 of the dielectric constants of gases. ; Thus Maxwell’s 
theory can assign the true cause of the different optical properties' 
of various transparent bodies. It also leads to. the reflection formulae 
(9) and (10); provided the electric vibrations of polarized light be 

j supposed to : be perpendicular to the plane of polarization; which' 
implies that the magnetic vibrations are parallel to that plane. 

Following the same assumption Maxwell deduced the laws of double 
refraction, which he ascribe# to the unequality of e lf e 2t ei. HiW 

■ results agree with those of Fresnel and the theory has been confirmed 5 
by Boltzmann; 6 who measured 1 the three >' coefficients in the case ol' 
^crystallized Sulphur, arid compared them with the principal ihdicek : 
j of refraction. Subsequently- the problem of crystalline reflection has 

- been completely solved and it has been shown that : , iri a drystal,- 
j Poynting’s flow of energy has the direction of the rays as determined 
; by Huygens’s constructiori. ( .• ; ! ' ' " 

T wo further verifications must here be mentioned. In the first 
place, though we shall speak almost exclusively of the propagation of 
j light in transparent dielectrics, a few. words iriay be said about the 
optical properties of conductors. The simplest assumption con- 
jcerning the electric current C in a metallic body is expressed by the 
equation C =yE, where o- is the coefficient of. conductivity. Com-, 
bining this with his other formulae (we may say with (12) and ( 13) ) 
Maxwell found, that .thejc mqst be an. absorption of, light, a result 
that can be ( reaqily . understood since the motion of electricity in a 
conductor gives ; tjse to a development of heat. But, though Maxwell, 
accounted in this way for the fundamental fact that metals are 
opaque bodies, thfer ; e remained a Wide divergence between the values 
of the coefficient of absorption as directly measured and as cal- 
culated from the electrical conductivity ; but in 1903 it was shown 
| by E. Hagen and sH. Rubens- 7 that ithe agreement is very satis- 
factory in the case of the extreme infra-red rays. 

In the second place, the electromagnetic theory requires that a 

■ surface struck by a beam of light shall experience a Certain pressure. 

| If the beartt falls florriiaily on a plane di$kj the pressure, is normal 

too ; its total amprint is given by if ii, H. and h are 

the b hand ties of energy that are carried forward per unit of time 
: by the incident, the reflected, arid the transmitted light) This 
! result has been quantitatively verified by E. F. Nicholls and G. F. 
Hull. 8 ■-/' 1 ; ‘ ! ' 

Maxwell’s predictions have been splendidly confirmed by the 
experiments of Heinrich Hertz ? and others on electromagnetic 
waves; by diminishing the- length of these to the utmost; .some 
physicists haye been able to reproduce with, them all phenomena of 
rfeflectioii, refraction (sirigle arid double) , interference, and- polariza- 
tion. 1 ^ A table of the wave-lengths observed in the aether now has 

: f ,H) Abraham, Rapports preseniesl du cpngres de physique de 1900 
, (Paris), .2, p. ^47. 5 / v- 3 Ibid,, p. 225. 

! ::4 PkiL TrtinS., i7$ (1884), pJ $4$. ! 1 

• :<? Ann. d, Pkysi u, Chem, 155 (1875), p. 403. \ ' 

1 P-iS?5..: a-;, .. ' i 

( 1 Ann. d. Phys. 11 (1903), ... ... . * , ; 

8 Phys. Review, 13 (1901), p. 293. 

9 Hertz, Untersuchungen iiber die Ausbreitimg der elektrischen 

Kraft (Leipzig, i 892) ) >: . V’ ’ 

10 A. Righi, VOtiica delle oscillazioni eleitriche (Bologna, , 1897) ; 

P. Lebedew, Ann. d. Phys. u. fhem. } 56 (1895), p. 1, - T 
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to coil tain, besides the numbers given ! in § n, the lengths of the 
waves produced by- electromaghetic ! apparatus and extending from 
the long waves used in wireless telegraphy down to about o*6 cm. 


17. Mechanical Models of the Electromagnetic Medium. — From 
the results already enumerated, a clear idea can be formed of 
the difficulties which were encountered in the older form of 
the wave-theory. Whereas, in Maxwell’s theory, longitudinal 
vibrations are excluded ah initio by the solenoidal distribution 
of the electric current, the elastic-solid theory had to take them 
into account, unless, as was often done, one made them disappear 
by supposing them to have a Very great velocity of propagation, 
so that the aether was considered to be practically incompressible. 
Even on this assumption, however, much in Fresnel’s theory 
remained questionable. Thus George Green, 1 who was the first 
to apply the theory of elasticity in an unobjectionable manner, 
arrived on Fresnel’s assumption at a formula for the reflection 
coefficient , A n sensibly differing from (10). 

In the theory of double refraction the difficulties are no less 
serious. As a general rule there are in an anisotropic elastic 
solid three possible directions Of vibration (§ 6), at right angles 
to each other, for a given direction of the waves, but none of these 
lies in the wave-front. In order to make two of them do so and 
to find Fresnel’s form for the wave-surface, new hypotheses are 
required. On Fresnel’s assumption it is even necessary, as was 
observed by Green, to suppose that in the absence of all vibra- 
tions there is already a certain state of pressure in the medium. 

If we adhere to Fresnel’s assumption, it is indeed scarcely possible 
to construct an elastic model of the electromagnetic medium. It 
may be done, however, if the velocities of the particles in the model 
are taken to represent the magnetic force H, which, of course, implies. 
{ hat the vibrations of the particles are parallel to the plane of 
polarization, and that the magnetic energy is represented by the 
kinetic energy in the model. Considering further that, in the case 
of two bodies connected with each other, there is continuity of H 
in the electromagnetic system, and continuity of the velocity of the 
particles in the model, it. becomes clear that the representation of 
H by that velocity must be on the same scale in all substances, so 
that, if {, q, £ are the . displacements of a particle and g a universal 
constant, we may write 


' H *=4f, H„=4? H,= g f. ( 19 ) 

By this the magnetic energy per unit of volume becomes 

and since this must be the kinetic energy of the elastic medium, the 
density of the latter ‘must be taken equal to g 2 , so that it must be 
the same in all substances. ' 

It may further be asked what value we. have: to assign to the 
potential energy in the model, which must correspond to the electric 
energy in the electromagnetic field. Now, on account of (1 1) and 

(19), we can satisfy the equations (12) by .putting D z —gc » 


&c., so that the electric energy (17) per unit of volume becomes 
a ® ( ci \dy dz) * €2 \d3 dx) ‘ €3 \cte dy) { * 


This, therefore, must be the potential energy in the model. ! 

It may be shown, indeed, that, if the aether has a uniform constant 
density, and is so constituted that in any system, whether homo- 
geneous or not, its potential energy per unit of volume can be 
represented by an expression of the form 


where L, M, N are coefficients depending on the physical properties 
of the substance considered, the equations of motion will exactly 
correspond to the equations of the electromagnetic field. 


18. Theories of Neumann, Green, and MacCullagh.— A theory 
of light in which the elastic aether has a uniform density, and in 
which the vibrations are supposed to be parallel to the plane 
of polarization, was developed by Franz Ernst Neumann, 2 who 
gave the first deduction of the formulas for crystalline reflection. 
Like Fresnel, he was, howeyer,, obliged to introduce some 
illegitimate assumptions and simplifications. Here again Gfeen 
indicated a more rigorous treatment. 


' 1 • ‘ Reflection and' Refraction,” Trans . Cambr. Phil. Sod 7, p. 1 
(1837) ; “ Double Refraction,” ibid. p. 121 (1839). 

2 “ Double Refraction,” Ann. d. Phys. u. Ghent . 25 (1832), p. 418 ; 
Crystalline Reflection Abhandl. Akad. Berlin (1835), p. i. 


ai By specializing the formula for the potential energy of an aniso- 
tropic body he arrives at an expression which; if some of his co- 
efficients are made to vanish and if the medium is supposed to be 
incompressible, differs from (20) only by the additional terms 

2 \ L 0 J.M (% 20T M Xl(2iS 

\ \dydz . dy dz) . 1 \ds dx dz d%) • \d# dy dx dy) ) \ ' 

If rjy £ vanish at infinite distance the integral of this’ expression 
over all space is zero, when L, M, N are constants, arid the same 
will be true when these coefficients change from point to point, ; 
provided we add to (21) certain terms containing the differential 
coefficients of L, M, N, the physical meaning of these terms being 
that, besides the ordinary elastic forces, there is some extraneous 
force (called into play by the displacement) acting on all those 
elements of volume where L, M, N are not constant. Wo may 
conclude from this that all phenomena can be explained if we admit 
the existence of this latter force, which, in the case of two contingent 


bodies, reduces to a surface-action, on their common boundary. 

James MacCullagh 3 avoided this complication by simply assuming 
an expression of the form (20) for the potential energy. He thus 
established a theory that is perfectly consistent in itself, and may be 
said to have foreshadowed the electromagnetic theory as regards 
the form of the equations for transparent bodies. ; Lqrd Kelviq 
afterwards interpreted MacCullagh ’s assumption by supposing the 
only action which is called forth by a displacement to cOiisisf in 
certain couples acting on the elements of volume and proportional 
to the components J{(d£/dy) — (drj/dz)), &c., of their rotation from 
the natural position. He also showed 4 that this rotatipnal 
elasticity ” can be produced by certain hidden rotations going on 
in the medium. 


We caiinot dwell here upon other models that* have been pro- 
posed, and most of which are of rather limited applicability. 
A mechanism of a more general kind ought, of course, to be 
adapted to what is known of the molecular constitution of bodies, 
and to the highly probable assumption of the perfect perme- 
ability for ,the aether of all ponderable matter, an assumption 
by which it has been possible to escape from one of the objections 
raised by Newton (§ 4) (see Aether). 

The possibility of a truly satisfactory model certainly cannot 
be denied. But it would, in all probability, be extremely com- 
plicated. For this reason many physicists rest content, as 
regards the free aether, with some such general form of the 
electromagnetic theory as has been sketched in § 16. 

19. Optical Properties of Ponderable Bodies. Theory of Elec- 
trons— li we want to form an adequate representation of optical 
phenomena in ponderable bodies, the conceptions of the molpcplar 
and atomistic, theories: naturally suggest themselves. Already, 
in the elastic theory, it had been imagined that certain material 
particles are set vibrating by incident waves of light. These 
particles had been supposed to be acted on by an elastic force by 
which they are drawn back towards their positions of equilibrium, 
so that they can perform free vibrations of their ( own, and by a 
resistance that can be represented by terms proportional to the 
velocity, in the equations of motion, and may be physically 
understood if the vibrations are supposed to be converted in 
one way or another into a disorderly heat-motion. In this way 
it had been found possible to explain the phenomena of dis-* 
persion and (selective) absorption, and the connexion between 
them (anomalous dispersion). 5 These ideas have been also 
embodied into the electromagnetic theory. In its more recent 
development the extremely small, electrically charged particles, 
to which the name of “ electrons ” has been given, and which are 
supposed to exist in the interior of all bodies, are considered 
as forming the connecting links between aether and matter, 
and as determining by their arrangement and their motion all 
optical phenomena that are not confined to the free aether. 6 


lished between optical and electrical properties have been found 
to hold only in some simple cases (§16). In fact it cannot he 
doubted that; for rapidly alternating electric fields, the formulae 
expressing the connexion between the motion of electricity and 
the electric force take a form that is less simple than the- one 
previously admitted, and is to be determined in each case by 

8 Trans, Irish A cad. 2 1 , * ‘ Science, ’ ’ p. 17 (1839) ’ - : , ; ! 

4 Math', arid Phys. Papers (London, 1890), 3, p. 466. ~ 

5 Helmholtz, Ann. d. Phys. u. Chem., 154 (187.5), p. 582. 

6 H. A. Lprentz, Versuch einer Theorie der elektrischen u. optischen 
Erscheinuhgen in bewegteh K or pern (1895) (Leipzig, 1906) ; J. 
Larmor, Aether and Matter (Cambridge, 1 900). 
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ditiqns giyeh id * § » id ; §4^ ? ife/ refeirej? no alteration-. s for thi^ 
reason it hasbeenpossible, for example, to establish a satisfactory 
theory of metallic refloctio^ of light in the 

inferior of a' xftetal^'&tiy^ , 

One of the fundamental of the theory of electrons 

is that an electron i becomes, a centre of radiation whenever its 
velocity changes either in direction or in magnitude. Thus: 
the jproduction of Roritgen rays, f egairded as consisting of veryj 
short and irregular electrouiaghetic impulses, is traced to . the 
impacts of the; electrons jof the cathode-rays against ' -the ?antii 
cathode’ and the lines of an emission spectrum indicate thei 
existence iii the radiating body of as inany kinds 1 cif regular 
vibrations, the knowledge of which is the ultipcfate objects of 
our investigations about the structure of the spectra. The 
shifting of the lines caused, according to Doppler’s law, by < a 
mbtibn of the source of light,; majr easily be accounted for, as 
only general . principles , are inyp|y ed ip the explanation. . To a 
certain extent we can also elucidate the changes! in the emission 
that are observed when the radiating source is exposed to 
externa;! ] inagti^ tic fOrces f MAgnetO- 

opTtes). .• \ " \ ’ fl . >’ 

26. Various Kinds, of Li^t-^Qtfdn.—-^(Jf} f . If the „ disturbance ( ,is 
represented by .. : j’’ , r-: .. :• ;\j. 

Pa.= o,P y =*a cos (nt-kx-\-fl v P^==.a'cos ‘ j 

so that the end of the vector P describes an ellipse in a plane per- 
pendicular to the direction of propagation, the light is said to be 
ellipfically, or in special cases circularly, polarized. Light of this 
kind can be dissolved in many different ways into plane polarized 
components. ; ^ . 

There are cases in which plane waves must be elliptrcally of 
circularly polarized in order to show the simple propagation of phase 
that is expressed by formulae like !(5>. j Instances Of this kind ocjcur 
in bodies having the property of rotating the plane of polarization; ; 
either on account of theif constitution,’ or under the • influence of 
a magnetic field; For a given direction of the>wave-frofit there are 
in general two kinds of elliptic vibrations, each haying a definite 
form, orientation, and direction of : motion, and a determinate 
velocity of propagation. All that has been said about Huygens’s; 
construction applies to these cases. ; y : 1 ' ■>' •' ‘y : ' : i 

(b) In a perfect spectroscope a sharp line would only' be observed 
if an endless regular succession Of simple harmonic vibrations were 
admitted into the instrument;'- any other Case the light' will 
occupy a certain extent in the spectrum, arid in order tor determine 
its distribution we have to decompose into simple harmonic functions 
of the time the components of the disturbance, at n point; of the 
slit for instance. This may be done by means of Fourier’s .theorem. 

An extreme ease is that of the unpolarized; flight emitted by 
incandescent solid bodies, coasting pf, disturbances ydios^ variations 
are highly irregular, and giving ,a cpntinupus spectrum. But • evep ; 
with what is commonly, called homogeneous light, no. perfectly sharp 
line will be seen. There is nqppurce of light in which the ; vibratipns ! 
of the particles remain for ever undisturbed, and a particle; will 
never emit an endless succession of uninterrupted vibrations,: but : 
at test a series of vibrations jwhose form, phase and. intensity are 
changed at irregular intervals. ? The result must be a; Broadening 
of the spectral line., „ A j -n t,s 

In cases of this kind orie mus.t distinguish between the velocity. ; 
of, propagation of the phas£ ; of ^regujkiryibra^^ the velocity 

with which the, said, changes travel' onward (see below, iii, • Velocity 
of Light), \y T j • > j I • ; , J • • f i- . . ' ' i . ' . V £ ] i . .jj 

(c) In a train of plane wayes, of definite frequency the disturbance 

is. Represented by means of gqnipmetric lunctionsof the tinie and the. 
coordinates. Since the fundamental 0 equations are. linear; there 
are also, solutions in which; ohe or .jtnore of the coordinates occur in 
an exponential function. , Thesa solntions are of interest because : 
the motions eorresponding to them are widely different from those f 
of which we have thus far spoken. If, for example, the formulae 
contain the factor ^ i : 

’V. . >/t e-^cos (nt-sy-\-l) , . 

with the positive constant r, the f disturbance is no longer periodic ! 
with- Respect 4 to but steadily 1 diminishes as # increases. A state of 
things of this kind, iii which the Vibrations rapidly die away as we 
leave the surface, exists in 1 the Sit ' adjacent to the face of a glass; 
prism by which a beam of light is totally reflected.. It furbishes us - 
an explanation of Newton’s 1 experiment mentioned in § 2. - 

.--’iK- ■;c:-? v *vu >• . ^ . (H. A. li.) 

; III;’ Velocity of Light ; ; • 

The . fact that li^t 4 ^ t r ophgated 5 ^ a defeute 3pee4 was 

first brought' out by Ole Roemer at Faris> dn 1676, through 
obmv&tMis bf f bf rfnpiter?s : >^atelitek; v mA# v in 


different relative positions of tKe ; E:^rth ; nrid Jupitet in their 
respective orbits. It is possible in this way to determine the time 
required for light to pass across the orbit of the iearth. The 
dimensions of this orbit, or the distance of the surf, being taken 
as known, the actual speed of light could be computed. Since 
this computation . requires a knowledge of the sun’s distance, 
which has not yet been acquired with certainty, the actual 
: speed is now determined by experiments made on the earth’s 
surface. Were it possible by any system of signals to compare 
with atfSoI^q precision the tijnes at two different stations,, the 
speed could he determined by finding how; long was required 
for light to pass from one station to another at the greatest 
, visible distance. But this is impracticable, because no natural 
agent ^ is under oqr control by which; a signal could be com- 
imunicated with a greater velocity than that of light. It is 
therefore necessary to reflect a ray back to the point of observation 
and to .determine thp time which the light requires to go and 
come. Two syst^mp have been devised for this purpose. One 
is, that of Bizeau, in which \ the vital appliance is a rapidly re- 
volving toothed wheel ; the other is that of Foucault, in which* 
the correspottdiffg appliance is a mirror revolving on an axis in, or 
parallel tp,, its own plane. 

The principle underlying Fizeau’s method is shown in the accom- 
panying figs. 1 and 2. Figi 1 shows the course of a ray of light 
which, emanating from a luminous point L, strikes the Fizeau. 
plane surface of a. plate of glass M at an : angle of abdut 
45°. A fraction of the light is reflected from the two surfaces of 
the glass to a distant reflector R, the plane of which is at right 
angles to the course of the ray. The latter is thus 
reflected back on its own course arid, passing 
■ through the glass 1 M on its return, reaches a point 

• * E behind the glass. An observer with his eye at E 

I - j 1 iooking through the glass sees the return ray as a 

; I distant -lumirious point in the . reflector R, after the 

Tail light has passed ! over the course in both directions. 

N | T In actual practice it is necessary to interpose fhe 
i U ob j ect glass of a. telescope ait a point O, at a dis-, 



; : •: Fig, i. 

tance from M nearly equal to its focal length. The function of ^this 
appliance is ,i to Render: the ; diverging rays, shown by the dotted lines, 
nearly par allek in otder that more light may reach R and be thrown 
back again. But the principle may^ be Conceived without respect to 
the telescope, all the rays being ignored except the central one, 
which passes 1 over the course we have described. 

Conceiving the apparatus arrariged iri' such a way that the ob-- 
server sees the light reflected from the distant mirror R; a fine toothed, 
wheel WX is placed immediately in front of the glass M, with its 
plane perpendicular to the course of the ray; in such a way that the 
ray goes out and returns through an opening between two adjacent 
teeth. This . wheel iS represented in section by WX in fig. 1, and a 
part of its circumference, with the., teeth as viewed, by the observer, 
;is sftbwn in fig. 2. * We, conceive |Rhat the latter sees the luminous 
; point between’ tWo of the terithrSt K. Now, -conceive that the 
! wheel is ; s^t in reyclution. The fray is then interrupted as every 
: tooth passes, so; that what is seiit out is a succession of flashes. 
Conceive that the speed of the mirror is such that while the flash is 
going to the distant mirror and returning again, each 
tpoth of th^ wheel fakes the place of 'an opening ZN/V 
between the teeth! : Then each flash sent out will, on \ 

its return, be intercepted by the adjacent tooth, and S 

will therefore become invisible. If the speed be now / 1 

doubled, so that the teeth pass at intervals fequal to kJI , / 

the time required’ for the light to go and come, each p— ^ J ; 

flash^sent through an opetting will return through the 
adjacent opettifig:; arid will therefore be seen with full 
j brightness; If the speed be coritihuously increased the 5 Fkj. 2. 

‘ resulf ' will be, successive* disappearances^ arid reappear^ 
ariebs of thb light, according’ ris a : tooth is or is not interposed when 
the r ay reaqhbs the apparktus ,ori its return.. The computation of the 
tithe of priSsage ' and return is then very simple. The speed of the 
whfeel being known, the dumber of teeth passing in orie second can 
be computed. The order’ of the disappearance, or the number of 
tpeth \Vhifih have passed while the light is gbing arid coming, being 
; also deter mi ried; iri ekeh case, theiritervaloftifheis computed by a) 
^siriiplb fbrttiiilk. ;1 ‘ •“ ■ u ' v; ' • r " ; 
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The rnpst elaborate determination yet made,, by Fizeau’s method 
\vas that of Cornu. The station of observation was at the Paris 
■ ! ; Observatory. ' The distant reflector, : a telescope with a 

botnu. reflector! at' its focus, was at Montlhery, distant 22 ,910 
metres from- the toothed wheel. Of the wheels most used one had 
150 teeth,, and ; was 35 millimetres in diameter; the other had 200 
teeth, with a diameter of 4.5 mm. The highest speed attained was 
about 1 900 revolutions per second. At this speed, 135,060 (or 
180,000) teeth would pass per second, and about 20 (or 28) would 
pass. ydiile the light , was going and coming. . But the actual speed 
attained was generally less than this. The definitive result derived 
by Cornu from the entire" series of . experiments was 360,400 kilo- 
metres per Second. Further details of this work heed hot be set 
forth because the method is in several ways deficient in precision. 
The eclipses and subsequent reappearances of the light taking place 
gradually, it is ini possible to fix with entire < precision, upon the 
moment of complete eclipse. The speed of the wheel is continually 
varying, and it is' impossible to determine with precision what it 
was at the instant of an eclipse. 1 

The defect would be lessened were the speed of the toothed 
wheel placed under control of the; observer who, by action in one 
direction or the other, could continually check or accelerate it, so as 
to keep the return point of light at the required phase of brightness. 
If the phase of complete extinction is chosen for this purpose a 
definite result cannot be reached ; : but by choosing the moment 
when the light is of a. certain definite brightness, b.efore or, after an 
eclipse, the observer will know at each instant whether the speed 
should be accelerated or retarded, and can act Accordingly. The 
nearly constant speed through as long a period as is deemed necessary 
would then be found by dividing the entire number of revolutions 
of the wheel by the time through which the light was kept constant. 
But even with these improvements, which, were, not actually tried 
by Cornu, the, estimate of the brightness on which the whole result 
depends, would necessarily be uncertain. The outcome is that, 
although Cornu’s discussion of his experiments is a model in the 
care taken to determine so far as practicable every source of error, 
his definitive result is shown by., other determinations to have been 
too great by about yqW part of its whole t ampunt. 

An important improvement on the Fizeau method was made in 
1880 by James Young and George Forbes at Glasgow. This con- 
Younz sisted in using two distant reflectors which were placed 
and * nearly in the same straight fine, and at unequal distances. 
Foibes The ratio of the, distances, was nearly 1 2 : 13. The phase 
observed was not that of complete extinction of either 
light, but that when the two lights appeared equal in intensity. 
But; it does not appear that the very necessary device of placing the 
speed of the toothed wheel under control of the observer was 
adopted. The accordance, between the different measures was far 
from satisfactory, and it will suffice to mention thh result which was 

Velocity in vacuo — 301,382 km. per second. 

These experimenters also found a difference of 2% between the 
speed of red and blue light, a result which can only be attributed to 
some unexplained source of error. : 

The Foucault system is much' more precise, because it rests 
upon the measurement of an angle, which can be made with great , 
precision. ,, . 

The vital appliance is a rapidly revolving mirror. Let AB (fig. 3) 
be a section of this mirror, which we shall first suppose at rest. 

A ray of light LM emanating from a source , at L, is re- 
Foucauii. fl ec ted in the direction MQR to a distant mirror R, from 
which it is perpendicularly reflected back upon its original course. 
This mirror R should be slightly concave, with the centre of curvature 

near M, so that the ray shall 
always be reflected back to 
V| A 1 . M on whatever point of R. it 

( |Q- R | may fall. Conceiving the re- 

|T ”TT I volving mirror M as at rest^the 

, V : » return ray will after three reflec- 

VB?:* . 1 tions, at M, R and M again, 

F IG . 3. be returned along. its original 

v , course to the point L from 

which it emanated. An important point is that the, return ray will 

always follow ; the fixed line ML no matter what the position of the , 
movable mirror M , provided there is a distant reflector to send the 
ray back. Now, suppose that,, while the ray is going and coming, 
the mirror M, being set in. revolution, has turned from the position 
in which the ray was reflected to that shown by the dotted 4 ine. 
If a be the angle through which the surface has , turned, the course 
of the return ray, after reflection, will then deviate from ML by the 
angle 2a, and so be, thrown to a point E, such that the angle LME — 
2a. ; If the ; mirror is in rapid rotation the ray reflected, from it will 
strike the distant mirror as a series of flashes, each formed by. the 
light reflected when the mirror was in the position AB. , If the speed 
of rotation is uniform, the reflected rays from, the successive flashes 
while the. mirror , is in the dotted position will thus all fpllow the 
same direction ME after .their second reflection from the mirror. 
If the motion is < sufficiently . rapid an eye observing the reflected 
ray will see the flashes as an invariable point of light so long as the 


speed of revolution remains constant. ■, * The time required for the 
light to go arid come is then equaLtp that required by the mirror 
to turn through half the angle LME^which is theref ore to be measured. 
In ^practice it is necessary on this system, as well as on that of 
Fizeau, to ; condense the^light by means of ; a lens, Q, so placed that 
L and R shall be at conjugate foci. The position of the lens may be 
either between the luminous point L and the mirror M, or between 
M and R, the latter being the only ori’e shown in the figure. This 
position has the advantage that more light can be concentrated, 
but it has the disadvantage that, with a given magnifying power, 
the , effect of atmospheric undulation, when the concave reflector 
is situated at a great distance, is increased in the ratio of the focal 
length of the lens to the distance LM from the light to the mirror. 
To state the fact ill another form, the amplitude of the disturbances 
produced by the air in linear measure arc. proportional to the focal 
distance of the lens, while the magnification • required increases in 
the inverse ratio of the distance LM. ' Another difficulty associated 
with the Foucault system in the form in which its Originator Used it 
is that if the axis of the mirror is at right angles to the course of the 
ray, the light from the source L will be flashed directly into the eye 
of the observer, on every passage. of the revolving mirror through 
the position in which its normal bisects the two courses of the ray. 
This may be avoided by, inclining the axis of the mirror. 

! In Fbhcatilt’s determination the measures were not made upon a 
luminous point, but upon a reticule, the image of which could not 
be seen unless the reflector was .quite near the revolving mirror. In* 
deed the whole apparatus was contained in. his laboratory. The effec- 
tive distance w^s increased by using several reflectors,; but the entire 
course of the ray measured only 20 metres. The result reached by 
Foucaufl for the velocity of light was 298,000 kilometres per second. 

The first marked advance on Foucault’s determination was 
made by Albert A, Michelson, then a young officer on duty at the 
ILS. Naval Academy, Annapolis. The improvement • 
consisted in using the image of a slit through which the MicheIsott • 
rays of the sun passed after reflection from a heliostat. In this way 
it was found possible to see the image of the slit reflected from the 
distant mirror when the latter was nearly 600 metres from the 
station of observation. The essentials of the arrangement are those 
we have used in fig. 3, L being the slit. ; It will be seen that the 
revolving mirror is here interposed between the lens and its. focus. 
It was driven by an air turbine, the blast of which was under the 
control of the observer, so that it could be kept at any required 
speed. The speed was determined by the vibrations of two tuning 
i forks* One of these was an electric fork, making about 120 vibrations 
per second, with which the mirror was kept in unison by a system 
:of rays, reflected from it and the fork. The: speed of this fork was 
determined , by comparison with a freely vibrating fork from time 
to time. The speed of the revolving mirror was generally about. 
275 turns per second, and the deflection of the image of the slit 
; about 112*5 mm. The mean result of nearly 100 fairly accordant 
determinations was :— . • 

Velocity of light in air . . . 299,828 km. per sec. 

Reduction to a vacuum • v +82 
Velocity of light in a vacuum *■. 299,910 =±=50 

While this work was in progress Simon Newcomb obtained the 
official support necessary to make a determination on a yet larger 
scale. The most important modifications made in the „ 
Foucault- Michelson system were the following : — *■ Newcomb, 

1. Placing the reflector at the much greater distance of several 
kilometres. 

2. In order that the disturbances of the return image due to the 
passage of the ray through more than 7 km. of air might be re- 
duced to a minimum,, an ordinary telescope of the “ broken back ” 
form was used to send the ray to the revolving mirror. 

3. The speed of the mirror was, as in Michelson ’s experiments, 
completely under control of the observer, so that by drawing one or 
the other of two cords held in the hand the return image could be kept 
in any required position. In making each measure the receiving 
telescope hereafter described was placed in a fixed position and 
during the . “ run ” the image was kept as nearly as practicable 
upon a vertical thread passing thfough its. focus'. A “.run ’’ generally 
lasted about two minutes, during which time the mirror commonly 
made between 25,000 and 30,090 revolutions, The speed per second 
was found by dividing the entire number of revolutions by the number 
of seconds in the “ run.” The extreme deviations between the times 
of transmission of the light, as derived from any two runs, never ap- 
proached to the thousandth part of ; ,its entire amount. The aver- 
age deviation from the mean was indeed less than 5^5^ part of the whole. 

To avoid the injurious effect of the directly reflected flash, as well 
jas tp render unnecessary a comparison between , the directions of 
:the outgoing and the return ray, a second telescope, turning hori- 
zontally on an axis coincident with that of the revolving mirror, 
was used to receive the return ray after reflection. This required 
the use of an elongated mirror of which the upper half of the surface 
reflected the outgoing ray, and the lower other half received and 
reflected the ray on its return. On this system it was not necessary 
to incline the’ mirror in order to avoid the direct reflection of the 
■ return ray. The greatest advantage of this system was that the 
revolving mirror could be turned in either direction without break, , 
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of continuity j. ^q dh^t ttie angulaj? measiires were made between the 
directions of the return, ray after, reflection when the mirror rnoyed 
in opposite directions. In this way the speed ofthe mirror was as; 
good as doubled; arid 'the' possible 'con&taht errors inherent in the 
reference to a i fixed direction’ for the sending telescope were 
eliminated. The es§entials o:f theapparatus are ; shown in, iflgv 4.: 
The revolving mirror was a rectangular prism JVI of steel, 3 in. high 

1 and i| in. on a side 

v ‘ ; in cross 'section, 

which Was driven 
: / / v # ; 1 by a blast of air 


tiff-"'" 


Fiq. 4. t 


• 1 which Was driven 

• , * ^ ; / , //■ by a blast of air 

*' S' JC* i • acting on two fan- 

v m >B wheels, no,t shown 

, } the top, the mother 

[\ -J w at the bottom of 

■ ’ lJJ.UL.vx . the. mirror,.,, NPO 

' IjyiJj is the , object-end ,of = 

: Fig a ' i ‘ , s the fixed sending 

; ,.,v- v/'w n?.;v\ . : ■•■‘v.V ^ telescope the ray s ; 
passing, through, jit, ■ being r reflected to the mirror by a prism • ;P. 
The receiving telescope AB 0 is straight, and has its objective under 
O. It was attached to a frame 1 which could turn around the same 
axik as the mirror. The angle through which it * moved' was 
measured by a divided arc immediately below its eye-piece, which 
is not shown, in the figure, ; The position AB is that for receiving; the 
ray during a rotation of the npreorin the anticlockwise direction; . 
the position A' B' that for a clockwise rotation. P 

In these measures the observing station was at Fort Myer , on a 
hill above the west bank of the > Potomac riven The distant re- 
flector was first placed in the grounds/ pf the Naval Observatory, 
at a distance of. 2^51 metres. But the definitive measures were 
made with the reflector at the base of the Washington monument, 
372 r metres distant. The revolving mirror was of nickel-plated 
steel, polished on all four vertical sides; Thus^four reflections of the 
ray were received during each turn'of the mirror, which would be 
Coincident were , the form pf the mirror , invariable. , /During the 
preliminary series of measures it was found that, two images, of the 
return rriyWere sometimes formed, which would result in two 
different conclusions as to the velocity of light,' according as one or 
the other was observed. , The only} explanation of (this defect which 
presented itself* v^as a . tprtional vibration of the revolving mirror, 
coinciding in period with that pf/ revolution, but it was first thought 

that the* -effect tvas'bhlybddasibhah ‘ ; ' ? ■ .« 

; In the summer Pf d 88 1 the distant reflector was removed frdni the 
. Observatory to; the,; Monument > station; •; Six measures ; made in 
August and September showed; a: systematic deviation of ,4-67 km. 
per second’ from the result of .the Observatory series. This difference 
led to measures for eliminating the' defect from which it was sup- 
posed to arise. The 1 pivots of* the mirror were reground, and a 
change made in the arrangement,* which would- permit of the; effect 
of the vibration being , determined and; eliminated. This - consisted ; 
in making the relative posit ion pf the sending and, receiving rtefe - 1 
scopes interchangeable. 5 1 In ‘ this Way, ;if the mbastired deflection 
was too great in one position of the telescopes, it wotild be tool 
snrall by an equal ; amount f in > the reverse position. As a matter 
vpf iacty when the dpfinitiy^. measures were. ‘.it was, found that 
With the improved pivots the' mean result* *he , same in. the two 

positions. But the ndW ^hstilt differed "systematically from both 
the former ones. Thirteen* measUres were made from the Monument S 
in the summer of 1882V the^ results 1 of which will first be stated in 
the form of the -time required by the ray to go and come; Ex- 
pressed in millionths of a secondThis was 

■ . Least result of the. 13; measures ,■ . . 24*819: ■' * 

'V , v /Greatest result .. 44*831 1 • 

Double distance between mirrors 7*44242 km* 
Applying a correction of *#12 * km, for 1 a‘ slight convexity in the! fade 
of the* revolving, mirroiy this. gives as the mean result for the speed ! , 
of light in air , >299,778 kni; per . second. The mean results for i the 
three series were: — • _ [<•". \ ■■■■’ >;•*■ ; 5 ! • v ’- 

V Observatory; i88o--i88i . V in air ^299 ,627 
,• Monuments 18^1 ,, . ;■{ = 299^694/ 

' f Monumeht, 1882 J, V • V =299,778 

''’Tbe’Iast'Vesuit'beiii'g^tJie only one from which the effect of distortion 
Was Completely; elirxiinated,' has been adopted as definitive. For 
reduction to a* vacuum it requires a correction of +82 km. Thus 
the final result was, concluded* ItO, be ; 

Velocity of fight fomcm ~ 299 <860^111. per seepnd. 

This result being less, by 50 > km.? than* that of Michelson, the latter 
made another 5 determination with improved apparatus and arrange- 
mehts at 1 the Case/, School of Applied Science in Cleveland. The 
Result wa^ 1 ; ' V .. "V 

;; ■ ’> / . . Velocity in vamo— 299,833 ^^ per second! ? 

So fa t- as Could be determined ; from the discordance of the separate 
measures, the mean en pm of Newcomb's result Would : be less than 
,=»= 40 kip . ? ; But joking allpwancej for the; various sources; of syste- 
/matip e&or ‘the actual, proiable v^s f^ti^t^ at =*f 30: . 


i It seems remarkable ; that since these 1 deter mina tidns were 
madey a period : during; which great improvements have become 
possible in every part of the apparatus, no complete redetermina- 
tion of this fundamental physical constant has been carried 5 out. 

The experimental measures th us far cited have been primarily 
those of the velocity of light in air, - the reduction to a vacuum 
being derived* from theory alone. The fundamental constant 
at the basis of the Whole theory is the speed; of light in a vacuum, 
such as the celestial spaces. The question of the relation between 
the velocity in vacuo, arid ip a trarisparent medium of any sort, 
belongs to the domain of physical optics... Referring to the pre- 
ceding section for the principles at play we shall in the present 
part of the article confine ourselves to the experimental results. 
With f he theory of the effect of a transparent medium is associated 
that of the possible differences? in' the speed of light of different 
.colours. : ! r ; ; v : - !i 

The question whether the speed of ' light in vacuo varies with 
its wave-length seems to be settled with entire certainty by 
observations of variable stars. These are situated at 
different distances, some being so far that light must andwave- 
be several centuries in reaching us ; from them. Were length. 
►there any difference in the speed of light of various 
: colour^ it would b6 shown by a change in the colour 5 of the Star 
as its light waxed and waned. The light oi greatest speed 
preceding that of lesser speed would, when emanated during 
the rising phase, impress. its own colour on that which it overtook. 

* The Slower: light would predominate during the falling phase. 
If there were a difference of 10 minutes in the time at which light 
from the two ends of th® visible spectrum arrived, it would be 
shown by this test. As not the slightest effect of the kind has ever 
been seen, it seems certain that the difference, if any, cannot 
approximate; /to T iriri'.im)'' part of -the ■ entire speed. • The 
case is different when, light passes through a refracting medium. 
It is a theoretical result of the undulatory theory -of light that its 
velocity in such a! medium is inversely proportional to the 
refractive index of the. medium; ’> This being different for different 
^colours,; we* must expect ? a corresponding difference in the 
.velocity. 1 1.:-: 

F oucault and Michelson have tested these results of the 
undulatory theory by comparing the time required for a ray 
of light to pass- through a tube filled with a refracting medium, 
and through air.,i Foucault thus found; in a general way, that 
there actually 1 was ? a retardation ; but his observations 5 took 
account only of the mean retardation of light of all the wave- 
lengths, which he found to correspond with the undulatory 
theory, ^Michelson went further by determining the retarda- 
tion} Of light of various wavelengths in carbon bisulphide. He 
made two Series of experiments, one with light near the brightest 
part of the spectrum; the other with red and blue light. Putting 
V for the speed in a vacuum and Vi for that in the medium, 
his result was ■■•** - ^ " ■ i “- 

Yellow light . . . . V : Vi = 1*758 

Refractive index for yellow , . 1^64 

Difference from theory . . +o* 12 ; : 

The estimated uncertainty was only 0*02, or % of the difference 
between: observation and theory.,. 

The comparison of red and blue light was made differentially. 
The : = colours < selected ■ were of wave-length about 0*62 .for red 
.and 0*49 for, blue, t Putting; N r and V& for the speeds of red and 
: blue light, respectively in bisulphide of cafbon, the mean result 
; compares with theory as follows:-^- 5 i, 

, Observed value qf the ratio V r , Vfi . 1*0245 ! 

Theoretical value ; (Yerdet) , . 1*925 

This agreement may be regarded as perfect. It shows that 
the divergence of the speed of yellow light in the 'medium from 
theory, as found iabove, holds through the entire^spectruim • 
The excess of ' the retardation above that 1 ' resulting ; from 
theory is, probably due to a difference between u wave-speed ;,, 
and “ grouprspeed ??•, pointed out by Rayleigh. - Let fig. 5 repre- 
; sent a short series of progressive undulations of constant period 
i and- wave-length. : The wave-speed is that required to carry 
1 arj^avq , crest; A^ tolbp position* of the crest B m the Wavfe time. 
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But when a flash of light like that measured > passes, through 
a refracting medium, the front waves of the flash are continually 
dying away, as shown at the end of the figure, and the place of 
each is taken by the wave following. A familiar case of this sort 
is seen when a stone is thrown into a pond. The front waves 
die out one at a time, to be followed by others, each of which 
goes further than its predecessor, while new waves are formed 
in the rear. Hence the group, as represented in the figure by the 



Fig. 5, 


larger waves in the middle, moves as a whole more slowly than 
do the individual waves. When the speed of light is measured 
the result is not the wave-speed as above defined, but something 
less, because the result depends on the time Of the group passing 
through the medium. This lower speed is called the group- 
velocity of light. In a vacuum there is no dying out of the 
waves, so that the group-speed and the wave-speed are identical.’ 
From Michelson’s experiments it Would follow that the retarda- 
tion was about 1/14 of the Whole speed. This would indicate; 
that in carbon bisulphide each individual light wave forming 
the front of a moving ray dies out in a space of about 15 wave- 
lengths. 

Authorities. — For Foucault’s descriptions of his experiments 
see Comptes Rendus (September 22 and November 24, 18612), and 
Recueil de Travaux Scientifiques de Leon Foucault (2 vols., 4to, 
Paris, 1878). Cornu’s determination is found in Annales\de VOb- 
servatoife de Paris ,. Memoires, vol. xiii. The works of Michelson and 
Newcomb are published in extenso in the A stronomical Papers of the 
American Ephemeris , vols. i. and ii. » (S. N.) 

LIGHTFOOT, JOHN (1602-1675), English divine and rab- 
binical scholar, was the son of Thomas Lightfoot, vicar of 
Uttoxeter, Staffordshire, and was born at Stoke-upon-Trent 
on the 29th of March 1602. His education was received at 
Morton Green near Congleton, Cheshire, and at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, where he was reckoned the best orator among 
the undergraduates. After taking his degree he became assistant 
master at Repton in Derbyshire; after taking orders he was 
appointed curate of Norton-under-Hales in Shropshire. There, 
he attracted the notice of Sir Rowland Cotton, an amateur 
Hebraist of some distinction, who made him his domestic , 
chaplain at Bellaport. Shortly after the removal of Sir Rowland 
to London, Lightfoot, abandoning an intention to go abroad, 
accepted a charge at Stone in Staffordshire, where he continued 
for about two years. From Stone he removed to Ho tnsey, near 
London, for the sake of reading in the library of Sion College. 
His first published work, entitled Erubhin, or Miscellanies , 
Christian and Judaical, penned for recreation at vacant hours, 
and dedicated to Sir R. Cotton, appeared at London in 1629. 
In September 1630 he was presented by Sir R. Cotton to the 
rectory of Ashley in Staffordshire, where he remained until 
June, 1642, when he went to London, probably to superintend 
the publication of his next work, A Few and New Observations 
upon the Book of Genesis: the most of them certain; the rest, 
probable; all, harmless , strange and rarely heard of before, 
which appeared at London in that year. Soon after his arrival 
in London he became minister of St Bartholomew’s church, 
near the Exchange; and in 1643 he was appointed to preach 
the sermon ’before the House of Commons on occasion of the; 
public fast of the 29th of March. It was published under the 
title of Elias Redivivus , the text being Luke i. 17; in it a parallel 
is drawn between the Baptist’s ministry and the work of reforma- 
tion which in the preacher’s judgment was incumbent on the 
parliament of his own day. 

Lightfoot was also one of the original members of the West- 
minster Assembly; his “ Journal of the Proceedings of the 
Assembly of Divines from January 1, 1643 to December 31, 
1644,” now printed in the thirteenth volume of the 8vo edition 
of his Works, is a valuable historical source for the brifef period 
to which it relates. He was assiduous in his attendance, and, 
though frequently standing almost or quite alone, especially 


in the Erastian controversy; fie exercised a material influence 
oh the result of the dischSsiohs dfrifie Assembly. In 1643 Light- 
foot published A lianaful of Gleanings out of the Book of Exodus , 
and in the same year he was: made master of Catharine Hall 
by the parliamentary visitors of Cambridge, and also, on the 
recommendation of the Assembly, was promoted to the rectory 
of Much Munden in Hertfordshire; both appointments he re- 
tained until his death. In 1644 was published in London the 
first instalment of the laborious but never completed work 
of which the full title runs The Harmony of the Four Evangelists 
among themselves, and with the Old Testament, with an explanation 
of the chief est difficulties both in Language and Sense: Part I. 
From the. beginning of the Gospels -to the Baptism of our Saviour. 
The second part From the Baptism of our Saviour to the first 
Passover after followed in ,1647, and the third From the first 
Passover after our Saviour’s Baptism to the second in 1650. On 
• the 26th of August 1645 he again preached 'before the House 
of Commons on the day of their monthly fast.. His text was 
Rev. xx. 1, 2. After controverting the doctrine of the Millen- 
aries, he urged various practical suggestions for the repression 
with a strong hand of current blasphemies, for a thorough 
revision of the authorized version of the Scriptures, for the 
encouragement of a learned ministry, and for a speedy settle- 
ment of the church. In the same year appeared A Commentary 
upon the Acts of the Apostles, chronical and critical; the Diffi - 
tulties ’of the text explained, and the times of the Story cast into 
annals . From the beginning of the Book to the end of the Twelfth 
Chapter. With a brief survey of the contemporary Story of the 
JeVos and Romans (down to the third year of Claudius). In 
1647 fie published The Harmony, Chronicle, and Order of the 
Old Testament, which was followed in 1655 by The Harmony, 
Chronicle, and Order of the New Testament , inscribed to Crom- 
well. In 1654 Lightfoot had been chosen vice-chancellor of the 
university of Cambridge, but continued to reside by preference 
at Munden, in the rectory of whick, as , well as in the mastership 
of (Catharine Hall, he was confirmed at the Restoration. The 
remainder of his life was devoted to helping Brian Walton with 
the Polyglot Bible (1657) and to his own best-known work, 
the Horae Hebraicae et Talmudicae, in which the volume relating 
to Matthew appeared in 1658, that relating to Mark in 1663, 
and those relating to 1 Corinthians, John and Luke, in 1664, 
1671 and 1674 respectively. While travelling from Cambridge 
to Ely where he had been collated in 1668 by Sir Orlando 
Bridgman to a prebendal stall), he caught a severe cold, and 
died at Ely on the 6th of December 1675. The Horae Hebraicae 
et Talmudicae impensae in Acta Apostolorum et in Ep . S . Pauli 
ad Romanos were published posthumously. 

The Works, of Lightfoot were first edited, in 2 vols. fob, by G. 
Bright and Strype in 1684; the Opera Omnia, cura Joh. Texelii, 
appeared at Rotterdam in 1686/(2 vols. fob), and again, edited by 
J. Leusden, at Franeker in 1699. (3 vols. fob). A volume of taaws 
was published at London in 1700. The Hor. Hebr . et Talm. were 
also edited in Latin by Carpzov (Leipzig, 1675-1679), and again, in 
English, by Gandell (Oxford, 1859). The most complete edition is 
that of the Whole Works , in 13 Vols. 8 vo, edited, with a life, by 
R. Pitman (London, 1822-1825). It includes, besides the works 
already noticed, numerous sermons, letters and miscellaneous 
writings; and also The Temple, especially as it stood in the Days of 
our Saviour (London, 1650). 

See D. M. Welton, John Lightfoot , the Hebraist (Leipzig, 1878). 

LIGHTFOOT, JOSEPH BARBER (1828-1889), English 
theologian and bishop of Durham, was born at Liverpool on the 
i3 s th of April 1828. His father was a Liverpool accountant. 
He was educated at King Edward’s school, Birmingham, under 
James Prince Lee, afterwards bishop of Manchester, and had 
as contemporaries B. F. Westcott and E. W. Benson. In 1847 
Lightfoot went up to Trinity College, Cambridge,, and there 
read for his degree with Westcott. He graduated senior classic 
and 30th wrangler, and was elected a fellow of his college. 
From 1854 to 185.9 fie edited the Journal of Classical and Sacred 
Philology.: In 1.857 he # became tutor and his fame as a scholar 
grew rapidly. He > was made Hulsean professor in 1861, and 
shortly afterwards chaplain to the Prifi^e Consort and honorary 
chaplain in ordinary to the queen. iii i866 he was Whitehall 


pfee&cheay Aj® iff 1&7L te^becatne canon el St Pattis. His 
sefchiOffs * %ete ; -< ■ n6t - rem^rkaMe for eloquence, bat a certain 
solidity and balance of judgment, an absence of partisanship, 
a sobriety of expression ’Combined with clearness and force of 
diction; attracted hearers and inspired them with confidence. 
As was written of him in The Times after his death, “ his personal 
character carried immense weight, bat his great position depended 
still more on the universally recognized fact that his belief in 
Christian truth and his defence of it were supported by learning 
as solid and comprehensive as could be found anywhere in 
Europe, and by a temper not only of the utmost candour but 
of the highest scientific capacity. The days in which his univer- 
sity influence was asserted Were a time of much shaking of old 
beliefs. The disintegrating speculations of an influential school 
of criticism in Germany Were making their way among English 
men of culture just about the time, as is usually the case, when 
the tide was turning against them in their own country. The 
peculiar service which was rendered at this juncture by the 
‘ Cambridge School 9 was that, instead of opposing a mere 
dogmatic opposition to the Tubingen critics, they met them 
frankly on their own ground; and instead of arguing that their 
conclusions ought not to be and could not be true, they simply 
prOvbd that their facts and their premisses were wrong. It 
was a characteristic of equal importance that Dr Lightfoot, 
like Dr Westcott, never discussed these subjects in the mere 
spirit of controversy. It was always patent that what he was 
chiefly concerned with was the substance and the life of Christian 
truth; and that his whole energies were employed in this inquiry 
because his whole heart was engaged in the truths and facts 
which were at stake. He was not diverted by controversy to 
side-issues; and his labour was devoted to the positive elucida- 
tion of the sacred documents in which the Christian truth is 
enshrined.” 

In 1872 the anonymous publication of {Supernatural Religion 
created* considerable sensation. In a series of masterly papers 
in Xhk -Contemporary Review, between December 1874 and May 
1877; Lightfoot successfully undertook the defence of the New 
Testament canon. The articles were published in collected 
form in 1889; About the same time he was engaged in contribu- 
tions to W. Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Biography and 
Dictionary of the Bible , and he also joined the committee for 
revising the translation of the New Testament. In 1875 he 
became Lady ! Margaret professor of divinity in succession to 
William Selwyn. He had previously written his commentaries 
orx the = epistles to the Galatians (1865), Philippians (1868) and 
Colossians (1875), the notes to which were distinguished by 
sound judgment and enriched from his large store of patristic 
apd classical learning. These commentaries may be described as 
to a certain extent a new departure in New Testament exegesis. 
Before Lightfoot’s time commentaries, especially on the epistles, 
had not infrequently consisted either of short homilies on 
particular portions of the text, or of endeavours to enforce 
foregone conclusions, or of attempts to decide with infinite 
industry^ and ingenuity between the interpretations of former 
commentators: Lightfoot, on the contrary, endeavoured to 
make his author interpret himself, and by considering the general 
drift of his argument to discover his meaning where it appeared 
doubtful. Thus he was able often to recover the meaning of a. 
passage which had long been buried under a heap of contradictory 
glosses, and he founded a school in which sobriety and common 
sense' were added to the industry and ingenuity of former com-, 
mentators. In 1879 Lightfoot was consecrated bishop of 
Durham in succession to C. Baring. His moderation, good 
sense, wisdom,, temper, firmness and erudition made him as 
successful in this position as he had been when professor of 
theology, and he speedily surrounded himself with a band of 
scholarly young men. He endeavoured to combine his habits 
of theological study with the practical work of administration., 
He exercised a large liberality and did much to further the work 
of temperance and purity organizations. He continued to 
wOrk at his editions of the Apostolic Fathers, and in 1885 pub- 
lished an edition of the Epistles of Ignatius and Polycarp, 


collecting also a large stote of valuable materials 1 for a second 
edition Of CJerfient of s Rome, which was published after his 
death (1st ed., 1869). His defence of the authenticity of the 
! Epistles of Ignatius is one of the most important contributions 
to that very difficult controversy. His unremitting labours 
impaired his health and shortened his splendid career at Durham. 
He was . never married. He died at Bournemouth on the 21st 
of December 1889, and was succeeded in the episcopate by 
Westcott, his schoolfellow and lifelong friend. 

Four volumes of his Sermons were published in 1890. 

LIGHTHOUSE, a form of building erected to carry a light for 
the purpose of warning or guidance, especially at sea. , 

1 . Early History.-— The earliest lighthouses, of which records \ 
exist, were the towers built by the Libyans and Cushites in Lower 
Egypt; beacon fires being maintained in some of them by the 
priests. Lesches, a Greek poet (c.66o b.c.) mentions a lighthouse 
at Sigeum (now Cape Incihisari) in the Troad. This appears 
to have been the first light regularly maintained for the guidance 
of mariners. The famous Pharos 1 of Alexandria, built by 
Sostratus of Cnidus in the reign of Ptolemy II. (283-247 b.c.) 
was regarded as one of the wonders of the world. The tower, 
which took its name from that of the small island on which it 
was built, is said to have been 600 ft. in height, but the evidence 
in support of this statement is doubtful. It was destroyed by 
an earthquake in the 13th century, but remains are said to have 
been visible as late as 1350. The name Pharos became the 
general term for all lighthouses, and the term “ pharology 19 
has been used for the science of lighthouse construction. 

The tower at Ostia was built by the emperor Claudius 
(a.d. 50). Other famous Roman lighthouses were those at 
Ravenna, Pozzuoli and Messina. The ancient Pharos at Dover 
and that at Boulogne, later known as la Tour d’Ordre , were 
built by the- Romans and were probably the earliest lighthouses 
erected in western Europe. Both are now demolished. 

The light of Cordouan, on a rock in the sea at the mouth of 
the Gironde, is the earliest example now existing of a wave- 
swept tower. Earlier towers on the same rock are attributed the 
first to Louis le Debonnaire (c. a.d. 805) and the second to Edward 
the Black Prince. The existing structure was begun in 1584 
! during the reign of Henri II. of France and completed in 1611. 
The upper part of the beautiful Renaissance building was removed 
towards the end of the 18th century and replaced by a loftier 
cylindrical structure rising to a height of 207 ft. above the rock 
and with the focal plane of the light 196 ft. above high water 
(fig. 1). Until the : 18th century the light exhibited from the 
tower was from an oak log fire, and subsequently a coal fire was 
in use for many years. The ancient tower at Corunna, known 
as the Pillar of Hercules, is supposed to have been a Roman 
Pharos. The Torre del Capo at Genoa originally stood on the 
promontory of San Berrique. It was built in 1139 and first 
used as a lighthouse in 1326. It was rebuilt on its present 
site in 1643. This beautiful tower rises 236 ft. above the cliff, 
the light being elevated 384 ft. above sea-level. A lens light was 
first installed in 1841. The Pharos of Meloria was constructed 
by the Pisans in 1 154 and was several times rebuilt Until 
finally destroyed in 1 290! On the 1 abandonment of Meloria 
by the Pisans,* they erected the , still existing tower at Leghorn 
in 1304. ' 

In the 1 7 th and 1 8 th centuries numerous towers, on which 
were erected braziers or grates containing wood or coal fires, 
were established in various positions on the coasts of Europe. 
Among such stations in the United Kingdom were Tynemouth 
(c. 1608), the Isle of May (1636), St Agnes (1680), St Bees (1718) 
and the Lizard (1751). The oldest lighthouse in the United 
States is believed to be the Boston light situated • on Little 
Brewster Island on the south side of the main entrance to Boston 
Harbour, Mass. It was established in 1716, the present structure 
dating from 1859. During the American War of Independence 
the lighthouse suffered many vicissitudes and was successively 
destroyed and rebuilt three tiffies by the American or British 

1 A full account is given, in Hermann Thiersch, Pharos Antike , 
Islam und Occident (1909). See also MinAret. 
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forces. . At the ■ third rebuilding in »■ 1 783 ■ a stone tower 68 ft. • in * 
height was i erected, the illumiiiant consisting of foi^r) oil. lamps. 
Other early; lighthouse: structures on j ithe New England coast? 
were those at Beaver Tail, near the entrance to Newport Harbour J 
(1740), and the Brant at the entrance to Nantucket Harbour 
(17 54) .. A watch-house and beacon appear to have been erected 
on Beacon .or Lighthouse Island as well. as on Point Aller ton ' 
Hill near Boston, prior to 1 673 , but these structures would seem 
to have been in the nature of look-out stations in time of war'- 
rather than lighthouses for the guidance of mariners. 

2. Lighthouse Structures.*— The structures of- lighthouses 
may be divided into two classes, (a) those on rocks, shoals: or 
in other situations exposed to the force of the sea, and (b) the 
more numerous class of land structures. 

‘ Wave-swept Towers . — In determining the design of a lighthouse 
tower to be erected in a wave-swept position consideration must 
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Fig. i.— 1 Cordouan Lighthouse. 

be given to the physical features of the site and its surroundings. 
Towers of this description are classified as ; follows: (1) h^asonry 
and concrete structures; (2), Openwork steel and irqn-framed, 
erections on pile or other foundations ; (3) Cast iron plated towers;., 
(4) Structures erected on cylinder foundations. 

(1) Masonry Towers .-— Masonry or concrete towers are generally 
preferred for erection on wave-swept , rocks affording good, 
foundation, and have also been constructed in other situations 
where adequate foundations havq been made by sinking caissons 
into; a soft ,sea, bed. Smeaton’s tower, on the Eddystqne Rock is 
the model upon which most later designs of masonry towers have 
been based, although many improvements in detail have since, 
been made, In situations- of great exposure the following 
requirements in design should be observed : (a) The centre 
of gravity of the. tower structure should be as low .as possible. . 
(b) The mass of the structure superimposed at any horizontal 
section must be sufficient to prevent its displacement by the • 
combined, forces of wind, and waves without; dependence on the , 
adhesion at horizontal joint faces or on the dovetailing of stones 
introduced as an. additional safeguard, (c) The structure should 
be , circular in plan throughout, this form affording the least 
resistance to wave stroke and wmd pressure in any direction. 


(d) The lower portion of the tower exposed to the direct horizontal 7 
stroke of the wayes J: should, for preference, be constructed with 
vertical face* The : upper portion to be either straight with , 
uniform batter or continuously curved in the ; vertical plane. 
External projections from the face of the tower, except in the 
case of a gallery under the lantern, should be avoided, the surface' 
throughout being smooth. r. (e). The height from sea-level to the 
top of the tower ; should : be sufficient f to avoid the obscuration 
of the light by broken water or dense- spray driving over the : 
lantern. (/) The foundation of the tower should' be carried 
well into the solid rock, (g) The. materials of which: the tower 
is built should be of high density and of resistant nature, (h) 
The stones used in the construction of the tower, at any rate, 
those on the outer face, should be dovetailed or joggled one to 
the other in order to prevent their being dislodged by the sea 
during the process , of construction and as an additional safe-v; 
guard of stability. Of late years, cement concrete has been used 
tou'a considerable extent for maritime structures, including 
lighthouses, either alone or faced , with masonry. 

. ,(2): Openwork' Structures. Many examples of openwork steel 1 
and iron lighthouses exist. Some typical examples are described ; 
hereafter. This form of design is suitable for situations where 
the tower has to be carried on a foundation of iron or steel . 
piles- driven or* screwed into an insecure or sandy bottom, such , 
as on shoals, coral, reefs and sand banks or in places where other 
materials of construction are exceptionally costly and where 
facility of erection is a desideratum. 

(3) Oast iron Towers-.— C ast iron plated towers have been * 
erected in many situations where the cost of stone or scarcity ! 
of labour would have made the erection; of a masonry tower , 
excessively expensive. : ; . ; 

(4.) Caisson foundations.-. r-Cylinder or caisson foundations ; 
have been used for lighthouse towers in numerous cases where 
such structures have been erected on sand banks, or shoals. 

A remarkable instance is the Rothersand Tower. Two attempts 
have been made to sink, a caisson m the outer Diamond Shoal 
off Gape: Hattejcas on the Atlantic, coast of the United States, 
b ut : these.- have; proved futile. . . ■, , ; r : ^ • - . ; ; 

The following ^e brief descriptions .of. the more important w;aver< , 
swept towers . in various parts of the world. 

1 Eddystone (Wins tanley’s Tower).- — The Eddystone rocks, which lid , 
about 14 1 mi ' off Plymouth, are fully exposed to south-west seas. 
The reef Is submerged at high water of spring tides. Four towers 
have been constructed? on the reef, The first lighthouse (fig. 2 was ; 
polygojial in plan and highly ornamented with galleries and pro- 
jections which offered considerable resistance . to the sea stroke. 
The work was begun ; by Henry Winstaiiley, a gentleman of Essex," 
in 1695. In 1698 ft was finished to a height of 80 ft. to the wind 
vane and the , light exhibited, but in the following , year, in con- 
sequence of damage by storms, the tower was increased in diameter 
from 16 ft. to 24 ft. by the addition of an outer ring of masonry and 
made -solid to a height of 20 ft. above the rock, the tower being 
raised to nearly 120 ft. The work was completed in the year 1700. ? 
The lower part of the structure appears to have been of . stone, the 1 
upper, part and lantern of timber. During the great storm of the , 
both of November 1 703 the tower was swept away, those in it at the 
tinie, including the builder, being drowned. : * , iV ; 

: Eddystone (Rudyerd’s Tower , fig. 3).— -This structure Was; begun in : 
1706 and completed in 1709. It was a frustum of a cone 22 ft. 8 in. 
in diameter at the base and . 14 ft. 3 in. at the top. The tower was 
92 j ft. in height to the top of the lantern. The Work consisted 
principally of oak timbers securely bolted and cramped together; the 
lower part being filled in solid with stone to add. weight to the 
structure. The simplicity of the design and . the absence of (pro- , 
jections from the outer face rendered the tower very- suitable to 
withstand the onslaught of the waves: The lighthouse' was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1755. '-y : " w; 

Eddystone (Smeaton 's T ower, fig. 4). -^-This famous work,, which 
Consisted entirely of stone, was ; begun in 1756, the light being first 
exhibited in 1759. John Smeaton was the first engineer to use 
dovetailed joints for the stones in a lighthouse structure. The stones, 
which averaged 1 ton in weight, were fastened to each other by 
meaiis = of dovetailed vertical j oint faces, oak key wedges, and ; by : 
oak. tree- nails, wedged top and bottom, extending vertically from 
every course into the stones beneath it. During the 19th century 
the tower was strengthened on two occasions by the addition of 
heavy wrought iron ties, and the overhanging cornice was reduced 
in diameter to prevent the waves from lifting the. stones from their 
beds. In 1877, owing partly to the undermining, of the rock on 
which the tower, was built and the insufficient height of the structure, 
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the Cdi-pOMtidn^bf Trinity IL^se^ ondhe erection of ?a [ explosive gun-cotton fpg ! signal has been erected, the bells being 

> I removed. s^At a'loWer levehin ? t he tower are installed 2 2irinv para- 


hew lighthouse in place: ofSmeaton’stdwer 


* Eddy stone , New Lighthouse (J. N, Douglass ). — The site selected bolicsilvered reflectors’with2-wickburners, throwinga fixed light 
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for the new tower is 129 ft. SvS.E. frpm §meaton’s lighthouse, where; : • > ; ; 1 of 8000 candle-power over a danger known 

*a ; suitable foundation Was' found, although a considerable. Mection ^k ( as the Hand Deeps. The work of pre- 

of the lower courses had to : be laid below the level of low water. ! paring the foundation was begun on the 

The vertical base is 44 ft; in diameter and 22 ft* in height. The : • : ; 17th of. July 1878, the foundation stone 

tower (figs. 5 and 6) is a* concave elliptic frustum, and is solid, with jxXXw r oca i Plane being laid by the late duke of Edinburgh 

the exception of a fresh- water tank' to 1 a height of 25 ft, 6 in. above., ““ ToS®) * “on the 19th of August 1879. The last 

high-water level. The walls above this level vary in thickness ] stone was laid on the ipt of June 1881, 

from 8 ft. 6 in, t0;2 ft. 3 in. Under the gallery* All the stones are ! |f © 1 and the . light was exhibited for the first 

| 1 | time on the 1 8th of May 1882. The upper 

gL, : vT r*”! ! portion of Smeaton’s tower, which was 

•< ; I,. '8 * removed on completion of the new light- 

* /’< ••••.: •■ >. / ' : I I j hquse, was re-erected on Plymouth Hoe, 

• > . JL LuaJ t where it replaced the old Trinity House 

' r- i< /A n .. 1 1 sea mark. One of the principal features 

; ■' ' ■ '~ n ~ t‘'' • ■ g, P»n». R 8 *™ 5 ! ! inV the* /design of the new Eddystone 

• •*.. -n't 1". •. ||7T| ^ lighthouse tower is the solid vertical 

; ! ; Ml y ; ijglgl ‘ ; fv I # jh • 2 base. Tjhis construction was much criti- 

v /y/^l \ \m^ . r 1 ' - - Ib-h jl • ; y {Jr*w ! pL ■-/ ^ I cized at the time, but experience has 

T ‘ v! m • ! M — if . •; ; I 1 PTdved; that heavy seas striking the 

1 •* 1-* ' jjsBajir. ; rj | | massive cylindrical structure 4 r ^ immedi- 

f © * J ifL-llr ’ :v : . J it I : J atdly broken up and rush round to the 

• I l- r - - .:o ! IMF r 1 tssJ £ | Opposite.; side, spray alone ascending to 

/ L Jrgfasll. I I •• || ’ * IP yU ! * i MJIIU 1 the height of the lantern gallery. On the 

j==feJ 4 | • • : I' ; : ’ ; H B ; - J other nand, the waves striking the old 

r M Bffl 1 ‘ • '■ v ■' . • f I < ; H ^ t towerat its foundation ran up the surface, 

. IF ^ : : j - r ; ;J > ’ ly • » which presented a curved- face to the 

; i - r H : • ; J Igl :•/ 1 H W L waves, and, unimpeded by any projection 

T-^^i L v j ^ until arriving^at the lantern gallery, were 

d l.w • : ' ■■ ■ ■ • C J _ spent themselves in -heavy spray 

' sme^.,5 *■ ^S&Pou^ass , 88 . the lantern. The shock to which 

"-• y, w '> ipi o to io 30 49 5.0 <]0 70 8p op !90Fe«t; ; the oormee^ of the gallery was exposed 

^ ; ‘ H ; • ,-r^A was so great that stones were sometimes 

Fig. Fig. 3. ^i^r 4 - / riO. 5. lifted from their beds. The new Eddy- 

1 : - Lighthouses on the Eddystone. stone tower presents another point of 

/ v ' . : • dissimilarity from Smeaton’s structure, 

dovetailed, both horizontally and vertically, on all joint faces, the in that the stones forming the floors consist qf single corbels built 
stOhes of the foundation course being secured to the rock by Muntz - y into ,the wall and constituting, solid portions thereof. In Smeaton s 
metal bolts; u The tower contains 62; 13^ cub. ft. of granite, weighing tower the floors consisted of stone arches, the thrust bemg^ taken 
4608 tpns. the height of* 'the structure from low;water ordinary ; by the' walls of the tower itself, which were strengthened for the 
Spring: tides to the mean focal plane is 149 ft. and « A 33 R- : ' 

abov^ high water. The lahtern is a Cylindrical helically framed, 
structure with domed roof. The astfagals’are of gurfmetal -and the i ^ ^ 

f pedestal of cast iron. The . pptical apparatus' consists of two super- j x ; * ■ 

pdsCd’tiefs'of refracting lens panels, 12 in each tier "of 920 ^mm. focal :>/* ;i 

distance. The leflses subtend an angle of 92 9 ■ Vertically. The 12 j . IFlG. 7.— Floor, Smeaton’s Eddystone Lighthouse/ : 

lens panels are arranged in groups of' two, thus producing a group ; * - / ' . . ; r , . x 

; i ‘ v ■ ■ ! I- ' • ' ^ ; r'n >k nurnnse bv buildmer in chains in the form or hoops Ong.. V). Ihe 
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; Fig. 6. — Plan of Entrance Floor/ Eddystone Lighthouses 


■v; E 10 i 7.^— Floor, Smeaton’s Eddystone Lighthouse/ ' : 

purpose by building in chains in the form of hoops ;(figli .7). The 
system of • constructing corbelled stone floors was first adopted by 
R. Stevenson in the Bell Rock lighthouse (fig. 8). 

Bell Rock Lighthouse (fig. 9). — The ’Bell Rock, which lies 12 m. 
off' 5 the coast of Forfarshire, is exposed to a considerable extent at 
ibw water;* The tower is submerged to a depth of about 16 ft* at 
high water - of spring tides.’ The rock is of hard sandstone. J The 
lighthouse: was- constructed by - Robert Stevenson and' is 100 ft; in 
height, the solid portion being carried to a height of 2 1 ft. . above 
high water. > : The work of r construction was begun in* 1807, and 
finished in 18 roy the light being first exhibited in 1811. The total 
weight of the tower ms 2076 tons. A new lantern and dioptric 
apparatus 'were* erected on the tower in 1902. The focal plane -of 
the light is elevated 93 ft. above high Water. 

<Skerryvore Lighthouse ( fig. 10). —The Skerry vore Rocks, 12 m. 
off the island of Ty in Argyllshire, arewholly open to the Atlantic. 

hyperbolic curve, is? , FlG. 8. — Floor, Stevenson’s Bell Rock 

138 5 ft; high to the - Lighthouse, 

lantern: base, 42- ft. • ^ . ^ T . , . ’ o 

diameter at. the base, and: 16 ft. at the top. Its weight is 4308. tons. 
The structure contains 9 rooms; in addition to the lantern chamber. 
It is solid to a' height of 26 ft. above the base. 

Heaux de Brehat Lighthouse.— The reef on which this, tower is 
constructed lies off the. Poast : of Brittany, and is submerged, at high 
tide. The work was carried out in 1 836-1 839. The tower is circular 
in plan with a gallery at < & height of about 76 it. above the base, 


r flashing light showing 2 flashes of 1 1 seconds’ duration every half in plan with > a gallery at r f height of about 70 .ft. Jibpve the base, 
minute, the apparatus rievdlving once in 3 minutes. The burners The tower is 156 ft. in height from base to lantern floor, 
brigihally fitted iff the apparatus were of 6 L wick pattern, but these Haut Banc du Nord Lighthouse. This tower la placed on a reel 
were replaced ih 1904 by 1 incandescent oil . vapour burners; The at the . north-west ^extremity of the lie de Re, and was constructed 
intensity Of thd combined Beam of lighf from the 1 two apparatus <is in 1849-18^3. It is 86 ft. in height to the lantern noor.^ 

292,000 candles. 1 At the time of the completion' of ‘ the lighthouse : Bishop Rock- iLighthouse^The lighthouse ^on-the Bishop . Kocdr, 
two bells, weighing '% ' tons each and struck; by ? mechanical power, which is the westernmost, landfall rock of the Scflly Islands^, occupies 
- were installed ' for 1 fog-signalling 1 purposes. 5 Since ■ that date 5 an perhaps a more-exposed > situation - Than any: other in the world 
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The first lighthouse erected there was begun in 184*7 under the 
direction of N * Douglass. The tower consisted of a cast and wrought • 
iron openwork structure having the columns deeply sunk into the 
rock. On the 5th of February 1850, when the tower was ready for 
the erection of the lantern and illuminating apparatus, a heavy 
storm swept away the Whole of the structure. This tower was de- 
signed for an elevation of 94 ft. to the focal plane. In 1851 the 
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erection of a granite tower, from the designs of James Walker, was 
begun; the light was first exhibited in 1858. The tower (fig. 11) 
had an elevation to the focal plane of" no ft., the lower 14 courses 
being arranged in steps, or offsets, to break up the force of the waves. 
This structure also proved insufficient to withstand the very heavy 
seas to which it was exposed. Soon after its completion the 5-cwt. 
fog bell, fixed to the lantern gallery iqo ft. above high-water mark, 
was washed away, together with the flagstaff and ladder. The 
tower vibrated considerably during storms, and it was found that 
some of the external blocks of granite had been split by the excessive 
stress to which they had been exposed. In 1874 the tower was 
strengthened by bolting continuous iron ties to the internal surfaces 
of the walls. In 1881, when further signs of damage appeared, it 
was determined to remove the upper storey or service room of the 
lighthouse, and to case the structure from its base upwards with 
granite blocks securely dovetailed to each other and to the existing 
work. At the same time it was considered advisable to increase the 
elevation of the light, and place the mean focal plane of the new 
apparatus at an elevation of 146 ft. above high-water mark. The 
work was begun in 1883, and the new apparatus was first illuminated 
on the 25th of October 1887. During the operation of heightening 
the tower it was necessary to install a temporary light, consisting 
of a cylindrical lightship lantern with catoptric apparatus ; this was 
raised from time to time in advance of the structure as the work 
proceeded. The additional masonry built into the tower amounts 
approximately to 3220 tons. Profiting by the experience gained 
after the construction of the new Eddystone tower, Sir J. N. Douglass 
decided to build the lower portion of the improved Bishop Rock 
tower in the form of a cylinder, but with considerably increased 
elevation (figs. 12 and 13). The cylindrical base is 40 ft. in diameter, 
and rises to 25 ft. above high-water mark. The lantern is cylindrical 
and helically framed, 14 ft. in diameter, the glazing being 15 ft. in 
height. The optical apparatus consists of two superposed tiers of 
lenses of 1330 mm. focal distance, the lenses subtending a horizontal 
angle of 36° and a vertical angle of 80 °. The apparatus consists of 
5 groups of lenses each group producing a double flashing light of one 
minute period, the whole apparatus revolving once in five minutes. 
The maximum aggregate candle-power of the flash is 622,000 candles. 
A gun-cotton explosive fog signal is attached to the lantern. The cost 
of the various lighthouses on the Bishop Rock has been as follows: 

1. Cast iron lighthouse . . . . £12,500 00 

2. Granite lighthouse . ... . 34,55918 9 

3. Improved granite lighthouse . . . 64,889 o 0 

The Smalls Lighthouse.— -K lighthouse has existed on the Smalls 
rock; 18^ m. off Milford Haven, since 1776, when an oak pile structure 
was erected’ by Henry Whiteside. < The existing structure, after the 
model of the second lighthouse on the Bishop Rock, was erected in 


1 856-1861 by the Trinity House and is 1 14 ft. in ; height .from the 
foundation to the lantern floor. A new optical apparatus was 
stalled in 1907. ’> 

Minot's Ledge Lighthouse.— The tower, which; is 89 ft, in height, 
is built of granite upon a reef off Boston Harbor, Mass., and occupied 
five years in construction, being completed in i860 at a cost of £62,509. 
The rock just bares at low water. The stones are dovetailed verti- 
cally but not on their horizontal beds in 
the case of the lower 40 ft. or solid 
portion of the tower, bonding bolts being 
pun# substituted . for the horizontal dovetailed 
joints used in the case of the Wolf and 
other English towers. The shape of the 
tower is a conical frustum. 

Wolf Rock Lighthouse.- — This much 
exposed rock lies midway between the 
Scilly Isles and the Lizard Point, and is 
submerged to the depth of about 6 ft. at 
high water. The tower was erected in 
1862-1869 (fig. 14). It is 1 16 ft. 6 in. high, 
41 ft. 8 in. diameter at the base, decreas- 
ing to 17 ft. at the top. The walls are 
7 ft. 9J in. thick, decreasing to 2 ft. 3 in. 
^ The shaft is a concave elliptic frustum, 

J and contains 3296 tons. The lower part 
of the tower has projecting scarcements 
in order to break up the sea. 

Dhu Heariach Rock Lighthouse. — The 
Dhu Heartach Rock, 35 ft. above high 
water, js 14 m. from the island of Mull, 
which is the nearest shore. The maxi- 
mum diameter of the tower (fig. 15), which 
is of parabolic outline, is 36 ft., decreas- 
ing to 16 ft. ; the shaft is solid for 32 ft; 
above the rock ; the masonry weighs 
3115 tons, of which 1810 are contained 
in the solid part. This tower occupied 
six years in erection, and was completed 
in 1872. 

Great Basses Lighthouse , Ceylon.— The 
Fig 12 — Bishoo Rock Great Basses lighthouse lies 6 m. from 
the nearest land. The cylindrical base is 
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32 ft. in diameter, above which is a tower 67 ft. 5 in. high and 23- ft. 
in diameter. The walls vary in thickness from 5 ft. to 2 ft. The 
tower, including the base, contains about 2768 tons. The work yas 
finished in three years, 1870-1873. . f ' 

Spectacle Reef Lighthouse , Lake Huron. — This is a structure similar 
to that on Minot’s ledge, standing on a limestone reef at the northern 
end of the lake. The tower (fig. 16) wasconstructed with a view To 
withstanding the effects of ice massing in solid fields thousands of 
acres in extent and travelling at considerable velocity. The tower is 
in shape the frustum of a cone, 32 ft. in diameter at the base and 93 
ft. in height to the coping of the gallery. The focal plane is at a level 
of 97 ft. above the base. The lower 34 ft. of the tower is solid. 
The work was completed in 1874, having occupied four years. The 
cost amounted to approximately £78,000. 

Chicken Rock Lighthouse. — The Chicken Rock lies 1 m. off the Calf 
of Man. The curve of the tower, which is 123 ft. 4 in. high, is hyper- 
bolic, the diameter varying from 42 ft. to 16 ft. The tower is sub- 
merged 5 ft. at high-water springs. The solid part is 32 ft. 6 in. in 
height, weighing 2050 tons, the whole weight of the tower being 
3557 tons. The walls decrease from 9 ft. 3 in. to 2 ft. 3 in. in thickness. 
The work was begun in 1869 and completed in 1874. 

Ar'men Lighthouse. — The masonry tower, erected by the French 
Lighthouse Service, on the Ar’men Rock off the western extremity 
of the lie de Sein, Finist&re, occupied fifteen years in construction 
(1867-1881). The rock is of small area, barely uncovered at low 
water, and it was therefore found impossible to construct a tower 
having a base diameter greater than 24 ft. The focal plane of the 
light is 94 ft. above high water (fig. 17). 

St George's Reef Lighthouse , California. — This structure consists of 
a square pyramidal stone tower rising from the easterly end of an 
oval masonry pier, built on a rock to a height of 60 ft. above the 
water. The focal plane is at an elevation of 146 ft. above high water. 
The site is an exceedingly dangerous one, and the work, which was 
completed in 1891, cost approximately £144,000. 

Rattray Head Lighthouse. — This lighthouse was constructed 
between the years 1892 and 1895 by the Northern Lighthouse Com- 
missioners upon the Ron Rock, lying about one-fifth of a mile off 
Rattray Head, Aberdeenshire. The focal plane is 91 ft. above high 
water, the building being approximately 113 ft. in height. In the 
tower there is a fog-horn worked by compressed air. . 

Fastnet Lighthouse. — In the year 1895 it was reported to the Irish 
Lights Commissioners that the. then existing lighthouse on the Fast- 
net Rock off the south-west coast of Ireland, which was completed 
in 1854 and consisted of a circular cast iron tower 86 ft. in height 
on the summit of the rock, was considerably undermined. It was 
subsequently determined to proceed with the erection Of a granite 
structure of increased height and founded upon a ; sourid ledge of 
rock on one side of the higher, but now considerably undermined. 






portion of the reef* This lighthouse tower has its foundation laid 
near high-water level. The focal plane is at a level of 158 ft. above 
high-water mark. The dost of the structure, which was commenced 
in 1899 and completed in 1904, wa^ £79,000. 

Beachy Head Lighthouse. — A lighthouse has been erected upon the 
foreshore at the foot of Beachy Head, near Eastbourne, to replace 
the old structure on the cliff having an elevation of 284 ft. above high- 
water mark. Experience proved that the light of the latter was 
frequently obscured by banks of mist or fog, while at the lower level 
the transparency of the atmospheric was considerably less impaired. 
The Trinity House therefore decided in the year 1899 to proceed 
with The construction of a granite tower upon the foreshore at a 
distance qf some 570 ft. from the base of the cliff (fig. 18). The 
foreshore at this point consists of? chalk, and the selected site just 
bares atrlOw water ordinary spring tides. The foundation course was 
laid at a depth of 10 ft. below the surface, the area being excavated 
within a, coffer-dam. The tower, which is 47 ft. in diameter at the 
base, has an elevation to the focal plane above high water of 103 ft., 
or a total height from foundation course to gallery coping of 123 ft. 
6 ih. The lower or solid portion of the tower has its Face stones 
constructed in vertical offsets or steps in a similar manner to that 
adopted at the Wolf Rock and elsewhere. The tower is constructed 
with a facing of granite, all the stones being dovetailed in the usual 
manner. The hearting of the base is largely composed of concrete. 
The work was completed in 1902 and cost £56,000. 

Maplin Lighthouse. — The screw pile lighthouse erected on the 
Maplin Sand in theestuary of the river Thames in 1838 is the earliest 
of its kind and served as a model for numerous similar structures 
in variqus parts of the^ world. The piles are nine in number, 5 in. 
aiametlr tit solid bought iron with screws 4 ft. diameter (fig. 19). 

Fowey Rocks Lighthouse , Florida. — This iron structure, which was 
begun in 1875 and completed in 1878, stands on the extreme northern 
point of the Florida reefs. The height of the tower, which is founded 
on wrought iron piles driven 10 ft. into the coral rock, is no ft. from 
high water to focal plane. The iron openwork pyramidal structure 
ehcloses a plated iron dwelling for the accommodation of the keepers. 
The cost of construction amounted, to £32,600 

Alligator Reef Lighthouse, Florida.- — This tower is one of the finest 
iron sea-swept lighthouse structures in the world. It consists of a 
pyramidal iron, framework 135 ft. 6 in. in height, standing on the 
Florida Reef in 5 ft. of water. The cost of the structure, which is 
similar to the Fowey Rocks tower, was £37,000. 

American Shoal Lighthouse, Florida. — This tower (fig. 20) is typical 
of the openwork pile ■ structures on the Florida reefs, and was com- 
pleted in 1 88p. The, focal plane of the light is at an elevation of 
109 ft. atove high water. , , ■ . , , 

Wolf trap Lighthouse.— This building was erected during the years 
1893 and ! 1894 on Wolf Trap Spit in Chesapeake Bay, near the site 
of the old openwork structure which was swept away by ice early in 
1893. Jhe new tower is formed upon a cast iron caisson 30 ft. in 
diameter sunk 18 ft. into' the sandy bottom. The depth of water on 
the shoal is 16 ft. at low water. Tnl caisson was filled with concrete, 
and is surmounted by a brick superstructure 5 2 ft. in height from 
low water to the focal plane of the light. A somewhat similar 
structure was erected in 1885-1887 bn the Fourteen Foot Bank ih 
Delaware Bay, at a cost of £24,700. The foundation in this case 
was, however, shifting sand, and the caisson was carried to a greater 
depth, 

Rothersand Lighthouse.— This lighthouse, off the entrance to the 
river Weser (Germany), is a structure of great interest on account 
of the difficulties met with in its construction. The tower had to; be 
founded on a bottom of shifting sand 20 ft. below low water and in 
a very exposed situation. Work was begun in -May 1881, when 
attempts were made to sink an iron caisson under pneumatic pressure. 
Owing to the enormous scour removing the sand from one side of the 
i caisson it tilted to an alarming angle, but eventually it was sunk to a 
/level of 70 ft. below low-water mark. In October of the same year 
the whole structure collapsed. Another attempt, made in May 1883, 
to sink a caisson of bi-convex shape in plan 47 ft. long, 37 ft. wide 
and 62 ft. in height,, met with success, and after many difficulties the 
structure was sunk to a depth of 73 ft. below low water, the sidls 
being raised by the addition of iron plating as the caisson, sank. 
The sand was removed from the interior by suction. Around the 
caisson foundation were placed 74>°?° cub. yds. of mattress work 
and stones, the interior being filled with concrete. Towards the end 
of 1885 the lighthouse was completed, at a total cost, including the 
first attempt, of over £65,000. The tower is an iron structure in the 
shape of a Concave elliptic frustum, 'its base being founded upon the 
caisson foundation at about half-tide level (fig. 2 1 ) . The light, is 
electric, the current being supplied by cable from the shore. , The 
focal plane is 78 ft. above high water or 109 ft. from the sand level. 
The total height from the foundation of the caisson to the top of the 
vane is 185 ft. ' ; TT « -n 1 

Other famous wave-swept towers are those at Haulbowline Rode 
(Carlingford Lough, Ireland, 1823) ; Horsbiirgh ; (Singapore, 1851); 
Bayes d’Olonne (Bay °f Biscay, 1861) ; Hanois (Alderney ,1862) ; 
Daedalus Reef, iron tower (Red Sea, 1863) V Alguada Reef. (Bay of 
Bengal, i86$l; Longships 5 (Land’s End, 1872) ; the Prongs (Bombay, 
1874) ; Little BaSseS (Ceylon , 1878)1 the Graves; (Boston, ,;U»b*A»» 




1905) ; Jument d’Ouessant (F ranee, 1907) ; . and Roche Bonne 
(France, building j 910). ' ; 

Jointing of Stones in Rock Towers .—Various methods of jointing 
the stones in rock towers are shown in figs. 6 and 22. The great 
distinction between the towers built by successive engineers 
to the Trinity House and other rock lighthouses' is that, in the 
former ' the stones of each course are dovetailed' together both 
laterally and vertically and are not connected by metal or wooden 
pins and wedges and dowled as in most other cases.. This dove- 
tail’ method was first adopted at the Hanois Rock at the sugges- 
tion of Nicholas Douglass: On the upper face, one side and at 
qne , end of each block is a dovetailed , projection. On the under 
face and the. other side and end, corresponding dovetailed 


effect of waves on the Bishop Rock and Eddystone towers has 
been noted above. , v ; 

Land Structures for Lighthouses. — The erection of lighthouse 
towers and other buildings on land presents no difficulties of 
construction, and such buildings ate of ordinary architectural 
character. It will therefore be unnecessary to refer to them 
in detail. Attention is directed to the Phare d’Eckmuhl at 
Penmarc’h (Finistere), completed in 1897. The cost of this 
magnificent structure, 207 ft. in height from the ground, was 
largely defrayed by a bequest of £12,000 left by the marquis 
de Blocqueville. It is constructed entirely of granite, and is 
octagonal in plan. The total cost of the tower and other light- 
house buildings amounted to £16,000. 


Tab^e I Comparative Cost of Exposed Rock Towers. 


Name of Structure. 

^ Total Cost. 

Cub. ft. 

fCost per 
cub. ft. of 
/•Masonry. 

Eddystone, Smeaton (1759)' . . . ... 

Bell Rock, Firth of Forth (xBii) . , . ' 

SkerryVore, w6st coast of’ Scotland (1 844) . : . 

Bishop Rock, first granite tower' (1 858) . ; . . . 

Smalls, Bristol Channel (x86x) . /" . . . 

Hanois, Alderney (1862) . . . . . ' . A 

Wolf Rock,, Land’s End (1869) . . . . . \ 

Dhu Heartach, West coast of Scotland (1872) . ; 

Longships, Land’s End (1872) . . . . , 

Eddystone; : Douglass ,( 1882) . . . . . . . 

iBishop Rock, sttengthening and part reconstruction (1887)' 
‘Great Basses, Ceyloii (1873) . . . . i - 

Minot’s Ledge, Boston, Mass. (18160) ... . . 

Spectacle Reef, Lake Huron (1874) . . . 

Ar’ men, France (1881) . . . . . . . ; . 

'Fastnet, Ireland (1904) . . . . . ; 

£4o;ooo 0 0 

55,619 12 1 

72,206 11 6 

34.559 is 9 

50.124 11 8 

25,296 0 0 

62,726 0 0 

72,584 9 7 

43,869 8 11 

59,255 0 0 

64,889 0 0 

63:560 0 0 

62,500 0 0 

78.125 0 0 

37,692 0 0 

79,000 0 0 

*3,343 

28, '530 
58,580 

35,209 
46,386 
24,542 . 

59,070 
42,050 
47,610 • 
65,198 
45,080 

47,819 

36,322 

42, 74 2 
! 32,400 

62,600 

£2 19 Hi 

, I 19 0 

I 4 7t 
019 7 i 
i t 7 i 

1 0 7I 
i I 3 

I 14 6 
0X8 5 
0x8 2 

1 8 9 

1 6 7 

I; 17 2 

I l6 2 

* 3 3 
■t ; 5 5l 



recesses are formed with just sufficient clearance for the raised 
bands to enter in setting (fig. 23). The cement mortar in the 
joint formed between the faces so locks the dovetails that the 
stones cannot be separated without breaking (fig. 24) . 

Effect of Waves. — :The wave stroke to which rock lighthouse 
towers are exposed is often considerable. At the Dhu Heart ach, 
during the erection of the tower, 14 joggled stories, each of 2 
tons weight, were washed away after having been set in cement: 
at a height of 37 ft. above high water, and similar damage 
was done during the construction of , the Bell Rock tower. The 


The tower at lie Vierge (Finistere), completed in 1902, has 
an elevation of 247 ft. from the ground level to, the focal plane, 
and is probably the highest structure of its kind in the world. 

The brick tower, constructed at Spurn Pointy at the entrance 
to the Humber and completed in 1895, replaced an j earlier 
structure erected by Smeaton at the end of the 18th 
century. The existing tower is constructed on a foundation 
consisting of concrete cylinders sunk in the shingle beach. 
The focal plane of the light is elevated 120 ft. above high water. 

Besides being built of stone qr brick* towej^are frequently 
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4>astruct#^^ - cafet iron plates or open* steelwork with a view ? 
t^doboM^f^FiiiW' e^aiiipibs of, the 1 former ; are to be; fouiid in- 1 
maiiy British! colonies and elseWhere, tliat on f)asseii Island 
(Cape of Good Hope), 105 ft. in height to the focal plane, being 
typical (fig. ; 25). Many openwork structures up to 200 ft. in 
height have been built. Recent examples are the towers erected; 
at CapevSan Thome (Brazil) in 1882, 148 ft. in height (fig. 26), 
Mocha (Jfed:§ea) in 1:903, 180 ft. and Sanganeb Reef (Red Sea) 
1906, 165Tb in height to the focal plane. 

3. OpficAn AppARATUS.-^-Optical apparatus in lighthouses 
is required, for one or other of three distinct purposes: (1) the 
concentration of the rays derived from the light source into a 
belt of light distributed evenly around the horizon, condensation 
in the vertical plane only being employed; (2) the concentration 
of the r^ys both vertically and horizontally into a pencil or cone 
, ‘ '/'■ c of small angle directed 

: a manner as tb concen- 

1 ’ but sometimes^ the dual 

* advantage of to produce 

Fig. 20. — American Shoal Lighthouse, \ hxed penciL Ofrays 

Florida* thrown towards /the 

■ ! : f ’ horizon for the purpose 

Of r marking; ait , isol&ted danger or the limits of a t harrow 
chanheh ' Such lights are /best described by the French term 
j feup . _ <de , direction . , , Catoptric apparatus, by which dual con- 
densation is produced, are’ moreover sometimes used for ; fixed » 
lights; the 1 * * light - pencils 5 overlapping each ‘ other in azimUth. 
Apparatus of the third glass are employed ; for .sector lights or 
those throwing a beam of light over a wider azimuth than can 
be conveniently coveted by an apparatus of the 1 -second classy 
and for reinforcing the beam of light ^inergbnt ! f torn ! a 'fixed 
apparatus in any required direction. V, ; , . ’ , . . , | ; \ 

The above classification of apparatus depends on the resultant 
effect of the optical elements. Another classification divides 
the instruments; themselves into t hr ee ; classes: {a) catoptric,; 
(b) dioptric and (c) catadioptric. y ■/ , ! : 

Catoptric apparatus are those by which the fight rays are- 
reflected only from the faces of incidence, : such as silvered mirrors ; 
of plane, spherical, parabolic or other profile. Dioptric elements 
are those in which the light rays pass thfpugh the optical glass,; 
suffering refraction at the incident and emergent faces (fig* 27). 
Catadioptric elements are combined of the two foregoing and 
consist of optical prisms ; in ’ which the light rays suffer refraction 
at the incident face, total internal reflexiqn at a, seqond face! 
and; ugain reaction on emergence! at thei third face (fig^j 28) * . h> 
The object of these several forms of optical apparatus es nbt’ 


only to produce characteristics or distinctions in lights to enable , 
them toe be teadily* revcognized ^marine^s, bfit f to utilize the; 
light rays in directions above ahd below the horizontal plane, ; 

: and also, in the case of revolving or flashing lights, , in azimuths ' 
; not requiring to be illuminated ; for strengthening: the beam? in 1 
the direction of the mariner. It will be seen that the effective 
: condensation in flashing lights is very much greater than in 
■fixed belts, thus ’ ; ,4 f' : y 

enabling higher in- v j j 

tensities to be ob- SJ 

tamed by the use uk— >-* + 30 $m. 

of flashing lights ‘ 

than with fixed ap- a ! 

:paratus. : - ,, •- . Try • 

Catoptric System.— L. || .EE -y 83 . 

• Parabolic reflector^* .4111=* jp A 
consisting of -smau: 1‘rrr JlLl - 

facets of silvered ' jUr ^ * Livinq,R Q .bm 

glass set in plaster of ”1 fr V \ ^ 

; Paris, were first used ' 

I about the year 1763 mV 1 

i in some of the Mersey Pd dll' V V u 

I. lights by Mr Hut- fcgl 8| £ ,tchcn 

ichinson, then dock B j 1 

! master at Liverpool I ft 

:( 4 g. 29). Spherical , oft Stores 

metallic reflectors , - : \y. m 

were introduced in 

France in 1781, ! (TV 1 / m B 

followed by parabolic /**• - V V I B v V n 

reflectors on silvered/ ; >' ® [ft . Entrance Room 
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and in Scotland ^in 

type, a number of re- ^ 

.. i o : ■ 

fleet ors in a face were - ' - 1 " ' 22 am. 

phraUel ^ aX6S Fm. 2;i .-Tr-iRothersand Lighthouse* : 

^ A type pf pa!fabplic reflector now in use is shown in fig, 39. The 
sizes in ‘ general use vary ; from 2 1 in. to. 24 in. diameter.. These 
instruments are still largely Used for light- vessel illumination ‘ and 
a few important land lights are at the present time of catoptric type, 
including those at St Agnes (Scilly Islands) , Cromer and St Anthony ; 

: (Falmouth). ! ' > ■ : ;; V! 

Dioptric System . — The first adaptation -of dioptric lenses to light- 
houses is probably due to Tv Rogers, who used lenses at one. of the 
Portland lighthouses between 1786 and 1790. Subsequently lenses 
by the same maker were used at Howth, Waterford and the North 
Foreland. Count Buffon had! in 1748 proposed to grind but of a solid 
piece of glass a lens in .steps or concentric zones in order to reduce 
the thickness to a minimum; (fig. 31). Condorcet in 1773 and Sir 
D. Brewster in i§ 1 1 designed built-up lenses consisting of stepped; 
annular rings. Neither of these proposals, however, was intended to 
apply to lighthouse purposes. In 1822 Augustin Fresnel constructed 
a built-up annular lens in which the centres of curvature of the 
different rings receded from the axis according to their distances 
from the centre, sq as practically to eliminate spherical aberration; 
the only spherical surface being the small central part or “ bull’s 
eye v (fig. 32); These lenses Were intended for feVolving fights only'.; 
Fresnel next prodticed his cylindric refractor or iens belt, cbnsisting 
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of a zone ofi glass generated by the revolution, rodnd a vertical axis 
of a medial section of the annular lens (fig. , 33). y The Jens; belt con- 
densed and. parallelized the light rays in the vertical plane only, 
while the annular lens does so in every plane. The first revolving 
light constructed from Fresnel’s designs was erected at the Cordouan 
lighthouse in 1823; It consisted of 8 panels of annular lenses placed 
round the lamp at a focal distance of 920 mm. To utilize' the light, 
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scalc o* the courses.. 


Fig. 22,— ^-Courses of various Lighthouse Towers. 


which would otherwise escape above the lenses, Fresnel introduced a 
series of 8 plain silvered mirrors, on which the light was thrown by a 
system of lenses. At a subsequent period mirrors were also placed 
in the lower part of the optic. The apparatus was revolved by clock- 
wqrjk. This optic embodied the first combination of dioptric and 
catoptric elements in one design (fig. 34). # In the .following year 
Fresnel designed a dioptric lens with catoptric mirrors for fixed light, 
which was the first of its kind installed in a lighthouse.. It was erected 
at the Chassiron lighthouse in 1827 (fig. 35). This combination 
is geometrically perfect, but not so practically on account of the great 



Stone (Wolf Rock). of Dovetail. 


loss of light entailed by metallic reflection which is at least 25% 



’ lens elements (fig. 28). .The ray Fff falling on the prismoidal ring, AjSC 
refracted in the direction i r and meeting the face AB at an angle 
of incidence greater than the 
• critical, is totally reflected in 
the direction r e emerging 
after second refraction in a 
j horizontal direction. Fresnel 
devised these prisms for use 
in fixed light apparatus, but 
the principle was, at a later 
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Fig. 25. — Dassen Island 
Lighthouse (cast iron). 
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Fig. 26. — Cape San Thom6 
Lighthouse. 


date, also applied to flashing lights, in the first instance by 
T. Stevenson. Both the dioptric lens and catadioptric prism 
invented by Fresnel are still in general use, the mathematical 
calculations of the great French designer still forming the basis 
i upon which lighthouse opticians work. .. 

Fresnel also designed a form of fixed and flashing light in which 
the distinction of a fixed light, varied by flashes, was produced by 
placing panels of straight refracting prisms in a vertical position on 
a revolving carriage 
; outside the fixed light 
apparatus. The revolu- 
tion of the upright 
prisms periodically in- 
creased the power of 
the beam, by condensa- 
tion of the rays 

emergent from the 

fixed apparatus, in the 
horizontal plane. 

The lens segments in : . 

Fresnel’s early appara- # Fig. 27. Dioptric Prism, 
tus were of polygonal form instead of cylindrical, but subsequently 
manufacturers succeeded in grinding glass in cylindrical rings of 
the form now used. The first apparatus of this description was' 
made by Messrs Cookson of Newcastle in 1836 at the suggestion 
of Alan Stevenson and erected at Inchkeith. 




In 1825 the French Commission des Phares decided upon the 
exclusive use of lenticular 
apparatus in its, service. 

The Scottish Lighthouse 
Board followed with the 
Inchkeith revolving ap- 
paratus in 1 835 and the 
Isle of May fixed optic in 
1836; ! In the latter instru- 
ment Alan Stevenson in- 
troduced helical frames for 
holding the glass prisms in 
place, thus avoiding com- 
plete obstruction of the 
flight rays in any azimuth.-. 

The first dioptric light 
erected by the Trinity 
House was that formerly 
at Start Point in Devon- 
shire, constructed in 1836. 

Catadioptric or reflecting Fig. 28.— Catadioptric or Reflecting 
prisms for revolving lights Prism, 

were not used until 1856, ' ’ 

when Alan Stevenson designed them for the North Ronaldshay 
lighthouse. - . * - • - ; •• v ’ I 
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R !HBrf59r*-r*The tjiixflt important improvement in lighthouse internals,. The canjtydieel is actuated by moans of a weight or 
orK was the invention of the dioptric spherical mirror by ; spring clock. ^Varying characteristics may be procured by means 


'Mr (afterwards Sir), J.,T. Chance in 1862. The zones or prisms are of such a, cqntriyancp^singl 
generated; round a ^vertical axis and divided into segments. This occultation. The eclipses, or 
form^of itiirrot is still in general use (figs. 36 and 37)* ; • , periods of darkness bear 

A zimuthalCondensingPrisms.— Previous to 1850 all apparatus? much the same relation to 
were designed to emit light of equal power in every azimuth either the times of illumination as 

constantly or periodic- do the flashes to the eclipses 

ally. The only excep- in a revolving or flashing 

mk \ , tion was where a light light. In the case'of a first- 

M l was situated on a order fixed light the cost of 

stretch, of coast where conversion to ah occulting 

BKjc a , mirror could be characteristic does not exceed 
" 'PHIr^ '■ ; :pl ace d ■' behind the £250 to £300:.' With, ap- 

- 'WBajgO flame to utilize the paratus illuminated by gas 

^^^V^rjTVx/V wSmg rays, which would the occupations may be pro- 

, otherwise pass land- duced by successively raising 

ward, and reflect them and lowering the gas at stated 

F, 0 . ^^-Eariy Reflector and Lariip SESSft 

in a seaward direction. In order to increase the intensity of] ployed consists of a series of 


of such a, cqntrivance— ^single, double, triple or other systems of 
occultation. The eclipses or n * , 


occulting mechanism em- 
ployed consists of a series ! of 


lights in certain azimuths T. Stevenson devised his azimuthal ; vertical screens mounted on 
condensing prisms which, in various forms and methods of applica-' a carriage and,, revolving 
tion, have beeA largely ubed^ fot the purpose of strengthening the round the burner. The Car- 
light rays in required directions as, fpr instance, where coloured- riage is rotated on rollers or 
sectors are provided. Applications Of this system will be referred ball bearings or carried upon 
to subsequently. ‘ , a small mercury float. The 

Optical Glass fat? Lighthouses — In the early days of lens lights usual driving mechanism 
the only glass used for the prisms was made in France at the St employed is a spring clock. 

Gobain and Premontre works, which have “ Otter ” screens are used in 
Ij long been celebrated for the high quality cases when it is desired to 

of optical glass produced. The early diop- produce different periods of 
trie lights erected in the United Kingdom, . • occupations in two or; more 
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Fig. 30. — Modern 
Parabolic Reflector. 


some 13 in all, were made by Messrs Cook- positions in azimuth -in order 
I son of South Shields, who were instructed ) to differentiate, sectors markr 
1 by Lednor Fresnel, the brother of Augustin, ing shoals, &c. The screens 

- At first they tried to mould the lens and are of sheet metal blacked 
I then to grind it out of one - thick-sheet of and arranged vertically, some 

- glass. The successors of the Cookson firm, what in the manner of the 
I abandoned the manufacture of lenses in laths of a Venetian blind, and r 
} 1845, and the firm of Letourneau & operated by mechanical 

Lepaute of Paris again became the mono- means. , 
polists. In 1850 Messrs Chance Bros. & Co. Leading . Lights . — I n the 
of Birmingham began the manufacture of case* of lights; designed to act 
optical glass, assisted by M. Tabouret, a as ia dead through a narrow 
French expert who had been a colleague channel, or as direction lights, 
of Augustin Fresnel himself. The first light it is Undesirable to employ a 
■ made by the firm was shown at the Great flashing, apparatus. Fixed- 
!: Exhibition of 1851, since when numerous light optics are employed to 
ij dioptric apparatus have been constructed meet such cases, and are 

- by Messrs Chance, who are, at this time, generally fitted with occulting 

- the only manufacturers of lighthouse glass mechanism A typical ap- 
~ in the United Kingdom. Most of the glass paratus of this description 
t' used for 1 apparatus - constructed in ^ France is that at Gage Roads, 
| is manufactured at St Gobain/ : Some of Fremantle, West Australia 

the glass used by German constructors i$ (fig. , 38). , The occulting 
made at Rathenow in Prussia and Goslar bright light covers the fair- 



Section 


. * j n t he Harz. 

The glass generally employed for lighthouse optics has for ■ its 
refractive index a mean value of fx — 1*51, the corresponding critical 
angle being 41 0 30'. Messrs Chance have used denSe flint glass for 1 
the upper and lower refracting rings of high angle lenses and for 
dioptric mirrors in certain cases. This glass has a value of V = l '& 2 
with critical angle 38° 5'. : \ 

Occulting Lights. -^During the last 25 years of the 19th century 
the disadvantages of fixed lights became more and more apparent; 
At the present day the practice of installing such, except occasionally 
in the case of the smaller and less important of harbour or river 
lights, has practically ceased. The necessity for providing a dis- 
tinctive characteristic for every fight when ’possible has led to the 


Fig. 31. 
Buffon’s Lens. 


Fig. 32. ; 

Fresnel's Annular Lens. 


Fremantle, West Australia / f VX / 
(fig. -v 38). i The occulting <T / 

bright light covers the fair- T x/ 

way, and is. flanked by sectors \/ f 

of occulting : red and green — /w 

light marking dangers and *1 Plan 

intensified by : vertical > con- ~ ~ ., -h . i 

densing prisms.; A gbod Fig. 34.— Fresnel s Revolving , 
example of . a holophotal Apparatus at Cordouan Lighthouse, 
direction light Was exhibited at the 1900 Paris Exhibition, and 
afterwards erected at Suzac lighthouse (France). The light con- 
sists of. an annular lens 500 mm. focal distance, of 180 0 horizontal 
angle and 157° vertical, with a mirror of 180° at the back. The 
lens throws a red beam of about 4J 0 amplitude in azimuth, and 
50,000, candle-power over a narrow channel. The illuminant is an 
incandesce it petroleum vapour burner. Holophotal direction lenses 

SV v. of this type can only be applied where the 

\ ^ sector to be marked is of comparatively small 

V £ fugle. Silvered metallic mirrors of_jparabolic 

1 - ^ ; f? rm are . a l so . used for the purpose. The use of 

— * — - jp. single direction lights frequently renders the 

I" construction of separate towers for leading 

IT lights unnecessary. 

v ; : ; „ ^;If two distinct lights are employed to in- 

dicate the line of navigation through a channel 

jiL or between dangers they must be sufficiently 

far apart to afford a good lead, the front or 

— . — J seaward light being situated at a lower eleva- 

FiG/33 ' | ' tion than the rear or landward ouel- ! 

FreSners Lens Belt. - Coloured Lights.— -Colour, is used as seldbm 
; as ; possible as a . distinction, entailing as it 


v , . as possible as a . distinction, entailing as it 

conversion of many of the fixed-light apparatus of earlier years into does a considerable J reduction in the power of the light. It is 
0 oCculting lights; and ofteU tO their supersession by rtiore modern necessary in sofne ^instances for differentiating sectors oyer 
had powerful : flashing apparatus. * AU occulting > apparatus in dangers and for harbd.ui lighting purposes. The use of coloured 
; "ietfCral cofisist^ of a Cylindrical sc^ecti, fitting- over the ‘burner; lights as aiterhatin^Tlashcs^r, JighthpuSe 1 lights; is not tb be bpim 
■ rf tfpdl^ ,;; ldW^rea 5 fihd r7 r^iiied' of -U ^cam/whCel^at -stated mehdCd; dtt^ aCcbunl“df ;; the l fih^nab abSbk^ibn ctf tfe coloured 
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and bright rays by the atmosphere; . When : • such distinction at H Pefideefi' ih t ‘06fii 1 wdM s 'is shown in ; ; and fl£-}l55 ‘ ' (Pl^te I. ) 

has been employed, as in the Wolf Rock apparatus^the reid J ahdj iliu^ta^s^^^ei^le flashing first dtder^Ught -at Paehena Poiilt ^n 
white beams can be approximately equalized in initial intehaity by; J Britiah r, Oblumbiair Hopkinsdn’s system has bden very extensively 
constructing the lens and prism panels for the 1 red light 6T larger used, mbst 'Of the groiip-flashing lights ehowtt in theaccdmpanying 


angle than those for the white beams.- Owing to the absorption by : 








Section. ,, 

Fig. 35— Fixed Apparatus at Chassiron Lighthouse (1827). 

the red colouring, the power of a red beam is only 40% of the 
intensity of the corresponding white light; The corresponding' 
intensity of green light is 25%. When red or green sectors are' 
employed they should invariably be reinforced by mirrors, azimuthal- 
condensing prisms!, or other means to- raise the coloured beam to 
approximately the same intensity as the white light. . With the. 
introduction of ; group-flashing characteristics the necessity for using 
colour as a means of distinction disappeared. 

High- Angle Vertical Lenses . — Messrs Chance of Birmingham have 
manufactured lenses having 97 0 of vertical amplitude, but this 
, result was only 

. attained by using 

dense flint glass of 

y ; hi&h refractive 

.. .^^^7 index for the 

Vj? upper and lower 

f' ' elements. It is 

c ’ doubtful, how-; 

; Fig. 36. — Vertical Section. Prism of Dioptric ever, whether the 

Spherical Mirror. use of refracting 

• eiementsiora 

greater "angle/than 8o° vertically is attended by any material 
corresponding advantage. ... 

Group Flashing Lights One of the most useful distinctions 
consists in the grouping of two or more flashes separated by short 
intervals of darkness, the group being succeeded by a longer eclipse. 
Thus two, three or more flashes of, say, half second duration or less 
follow each other at intervals of about 2 seconds and are succeeded 
by an eclipse of, .say, 16 seconds, the sequence being completed in a 
period of, say, 1.5 seconds. In 1874 Dr John Hopkinson introduced 
the ybry yaluableimprovement of dividing the lenses of a dioptric 


; Fig. 36. — Vertical Section. Prism of Dioptric 
Spherical Mirror. 
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tables, being designed upon > the general ; lines he ■ introduced;' A 
modification of the system consists in grouping two >or more lenses 
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; ; ! , , , Fig. 37.— Chance’s Dioptric Spherical Mirror. 

revolving light with the panels, of reflecting prisms above and below 
, them, setting them at ■, an , angle to produce the group-flashing 
characteristic. The first apparatus, .of this, type constructed were 
Those now lq ;use at Tampico, Mexico and the Little Basses lightt 
’house , ' Ceylon, (double . ' flashing) t The Ca^quets apparatus , (triple 
> flashing), was installed in 1 877. A group-flashing catoptric light, had ; 
however, been exhibited from the “ Royal Sovereign ’’ light-vessel: in 
' 187.5.' A sectional plan of the quadruple-flashing, first order apparatus 


Fig. 38. — Gage Roads Direction Light. . 

together separated by equal angles, and filling the remaining angle 
in azimuth by a, reinforcing mirror or screen. A group-flashing 
distinction was proposed for gas lights by Ji :R. Wigham of Dublin, 
who obtained it in the case of a revolving apparatus by alternately 
raising and lowering , the flame. The first apparatus in which this 
method was employed was. erected at Galleyl Head, Co. Cork (1878). 
At this lighthouse 4 of Wigham’s large gas; burners with four tiers 
of first-order revolving lenses, eight in each Tier, were adopted. By 
successive lowering and raising of the gas flame at the focus of each 
tier of lenses he produced the group-flashing distinction. The light 
showed, instead of one prolonged flash at intervals of one minute, 
as would be produced by the apparatus in the absence of a gas 
occulter, a group of short flashes varying in number between six; 
and seven. The uncertainty, however, in: the number of flashes 
contained in each group is, found to be an objection to the arrange- 
ment; . This device was adopted at other gasdlluminated stations in 
Ireland at. subsequent dates. The quadriform apparatus and gas 
.•installation -at Galley Head were superseded in 1907 by a first order 
biform . apparatus with incandescent oil vapour burner showing, five 
flashes every 20 seconds.- , ‘ y . ■ 

Flashing Lights indicating Numbers — Captain FC A. Mhhan, Jate 
engineer secretary to the United States Lighthouse Board, devised 
for that service a . - , . f r : < , 

'.system pf flashing . . h ; 

lights ; to indicate : " 

ated by' a longer ; ; : 

period __ of dark- J 
ness than that 

between succes- y FiG. 39. — Pendeen Apparatus. • 
sive members of Plan at Focal Plane, 

a group. The 

flashes in a group indicating a figure are about i§ seconds apart, 
the groups being 3 seconds apart, an interval of 16, seconds’ dark- 
ness occurring between each repetition. Thus the nurtiber is 
repeated every half minute* Two, .examples of this . system were 
exhibited.' by the United States; bight house Board at the Chicago 
: ^Exhibition in ,1:893 > . viz, . the second-order • apparatus Just men- 
tioned and , a ’ similar light . of the, , first . order for Cape * Charles 
on the,. Virginian coast. , The , lenses are arranged Jq , a ‘ somewhat 




Fig. 54— FASTNET LIGHTHOUSE— FIRST ORDER 
^NGLE-FLASHING BIFORM APPARATUS. 
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Fig. 57.— EDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE. 


Fig. 56.— OLD EDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE. 


Fig. 58.— ILE VIERGE LIGHTHOUSE. 


Fig. 59.— MINOT’S LEDGE LIGHTHOUSE, 
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similar manner to an ordinary group-flashing light, the groups of 
lenses being placed on one side of the optic, while the oth4r is pro- 
vided with a catadioptric mirror. This system of numerig§M^|hing 
for lighthouses has been frequently proposed in vario^^por ms 
notably by Lord Kelvin. The installation of the lights described is, 
however, the first practical application of the system to lfirge ancl 
important coast lights. The great cost involved in the alteration of 
the lights of any country to comply with the requirements^ of a 
numerical system is one of the objections to its general adoption. 

Hyper-radial Apparatus . — In 1885 Messrs Barbier of Iffiris con- 
structed the first hyper-radial apparatus (1330 mm. focal/distance) 
to the design of Messrs D. and C. Stevenson. This had a\hjbight of 
1812 mm. It was tested during the South Foreland, experiments in 
comparison with other lenses, and found to give* excellent results 
with burners of large focal diameter. Apparatus of similar focal 
distance (1330 mm.) were subsequently ^established at lEdund 
Island, Bishop Rock, and Spurn Point ini England, Fair Isle and 
Sule Skerry (fig. 40) in Scotland, Bull Rpck' and Tory Island in 

j; Ireland, Cape d’Antifer 
in France, Pei Y u-shan 
in ; China and la light- 
; hbuse in Brazil. ; 

..I* j '• The light erected in 
Z : : 1907 at Cape / ^Lace, 
Newfoundland] ;i§ define 
example of a foif resided 
hyper-radial apparatus 
j: mounted on a mercury 
' float. Thp total j weight 
of the revolving 'part of 
the light amounts; to 7 
tons, while the motive 
/clock Height required tp 
; rotateThis large mass at 
a speed of two complete 
; revolutions a minute is 
only 8 cwt. : and the 
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paratus was placed at 
Manora Point, Karachi, 
India, in 1908 (fig. 41). 

V The introduction of 
incandescent and other 
burners of focal compact- 
ness and high intensity 
has rendered the use of 
optics of such large di- 
mensions as the above, 
intended for burners: of 


Reflating 
Prisms 

\..L 

Fig. 40. — Sule; .Skerry Apparatus. 

great focal diameter ^unnecessary . It is now possible to obtain with a 
second-order optic (or one of 700 mm. focal distance), having a 
powerful incandescent petroleum . burner in focus, a beam of equal 
intensity to that ; which > would /be obtained from the apparatus 
having a io-wickjoift^urfier or 108 -jiet gas burner at its focus. 

Stephenson 7 s Spherical licensed and Equiangular Prisms. -r-Mr C. A. 
Stephenson in 1888 designed a form of lens spherical in the horizontal 
and vertical sectibnfi ■ This admitted of the construction of ; lenses 
of long focal distance without' the otherwise corresponding necessity 
of increased diameter, of lantern. A lens of this type and of 1830 mm: 
focal distance; was 1 constructed in 1890 for Fair Isle lighthouse. 
The spherical forin: loses in Efficiency if carried beyond an angle 
subtending 20 10 :ai the focus, fijnd to obviate this loss Mr Stephenson 
designed his Je^mfingfilfir prisms, . which haye an inclination hut- 
wards. It is ^claimed by /the ; designer that the use of equiangular 
prisms result^ ip flEss loss of light and less' divergence than is the 
^ase when either the. spherical or Fresnel form is adopted. An 
example of this design is seen (fig. 40) in the Sule Skerry apparatus 
(I895).* ' : ;j ..." v t I d j " 

Fixed and Flashing Lights^ — The use of these lights, which show i 
a fixed beam varied; at intervals by more powerful flashes, is not ton 
ne recommended,; though; a large number. were constructed in the/ 
earlier years of dioptric illumination and many are still in , existence. 
The distinction. Cain be 1 produced in one or other of three ways f 
(a) by thfi resolution oftdetached panels of straight condensing lensl 
prisms placed: vertically around a fixed light optic, (6) by , utilizing 
revolving lens, panels in/ the' middle ; portion of the' optic to produce \ 
the flashing light,: the upper and lower sections of: the apparatus:, 
being fixed zones Of catadioptric |pr reflecting ; elements emitting a • 
fixed beltjjof light,/ and g) py interposing panels of fixed light/seetion/ 
between the jflashing light* panels of a revolving apparatus 
certain conditions of the atmosphere it is possible for the fixed lighf 
of low power to be ehtirely obsOufed while tjie/ flashes ate visible? 
thus vifiating; the true i characteristic of thjg light. ! Cases! have 
frequently occurred of such lights being mistaken for; and- even 
described in lists of light as, revolving or flashing lights. 1 J 
. “ Cute 7 and Screens.- — Screens of coloured glass, intended to dis- 
tinguish the light in particular azimuths, and of sheet ir6n, when it 
is desired to 11 cut off” the light sharply . on any angle,; should be 


fixed as far from the centre of the light as possible in order tp redhce 
the escape of light rays due to divergence. / Thfise, screens . are; 
usually ajtacfled ;; ^o the lantern framing. • *;>:• . i 

^^/S^'f^Avdioptric apparatus designed to K bend all incident ; 
rays of light from the light source in a horizontal direction would, 
if the : flame could be a point, have the effect of projecting a horizontal 
band or zone of light, in the case of a fixed apparatus, and: a cylinder, 
of light rays, in the case of a flashing light, towards the horizon. 
Thus" the mariner in the near distance would receive no light, -the 
rays, visible only at or near the horizon, passing, above the level of 
his eye. In practice this does not occur, sufficient .natural divergence 
being produced ordinarily owing to the magnitude; of the flame/ 
Where the electric arc is employed it is often necessary to design/ 
the prisms so as to produce artificial divergence. The measure of , 
the natural divergence for any point of the lens is the angle whose ' 
sine is/the ratio of the diameter of the flame tq the distance of the>\ 
poinhfeom centre of flame. ", 

; In ; the case of vertical divergence the mean height of the/ flame- 
must; be substituted for the diameter. The angle thus obtained isp 
the total divergence, that is, the sum of the angles above and below * 
fhe horizontal plane or to right and left of the medial septiom Tm 
fixed dioptric lights there is, of course, no divergence in the horizontal t 
Plane. In flashing lights the horizontal divergence is a matter of 
cphsideiable importance, determining as it does the dpration , oi> 
length of titne the flash is visible to the mariner,. \ /?;; v 

Feux-Eclairs \ dr Quick Flashing Lights .-— One of the J moist 1 bn-/ 
portant developments in the character of lighthouse illuminating:? 
apparatus that . has occurred in recent years has been in the Erection 
of reducing the length of flash. The initiative. in this "mateelKiWas; 
taken by the French lighthouse authorities, and, in ; France alone 
forty lights of this type were established between 1892 and 190 it 
The use of short flash lights rapidly spread to other parts of the worldi; ■ 
In , England the ligjif house at Pendeen (1900) exhibits a quadruple ’ 
flash every. 15 seconds, the flashes being about J second duration 
(hg*v 39 / r While the. /bivalve apparatus erected on Lundy Island t 
(1 897) shows 2 flashes Of | second duration in quick succession every 
20 seconds. .Since 1900 many quick flashing lights have been 


had usually a flash of Ybth to Jrd of a second duration. As a result of t 
experiments carried/ out in France in 1903-1904, ^seGond has been 
adopted by the French' authorities as the minimum duration if or l 
white flashing lights. /If shorter flashes are used it is found that the/ 
reduction in duration te attended by a corresponding, but not prq- : 
portipnate, diminution, in effective intensity. In the case of many 
electric flashing lights' the /.duration is of necessity; reduced, but. 
the greater initial intehsit^ of the flash permits this loss without ' 
serious detriment to, efficiency. Red or green requires a considerably . 
greater dhration than do white flashes. The intervals between the f 
flashes in lights of this character are also small, 2^ seconds tqi 7 
seconds. In group-flashingi lights the intervals between : the flashes, 
are about 2 second? of even less, with periods of 7 to IQ or iS seponds,. 
between the groups. < .The : flashes are arranged; in single, double,/ 
^ll^pr/eyen quadruple groups,: as in the older forms of. aRparatus.; 
l^u^ jm-eclair t^pe of ; apparatus enables.; a far higher intensity ; 
of flash to be obtained ^than was previously possible without any 
corresponding increase in the luminous power of the burner qr -’ 
other source of light. This result depends entirely upon the greater 
ratid of condensation of* light employed, panels of greater angular 1 
breadth than, was customary in the older forms of apparatus being i 
used With a higher rptatofy, velocity. It has been urged that short 
flashes are insufficient fot taking bearings, but the utility of a light 
in this respect does not; Seem to : depend so much qpon . the actual ’ 
lpngth of the flash ‘as upon its frequent recurrence at short intervals. . 
At t he Paris Exhibition of f 900 was exhibited a fifth-order flashing ' 
light giving short flashes fit! 1 second intervals; this represents the ; 
extreme, to which the , movement towards the reduction of the / 
period of flashing lights' has yet been carried. , ; ; 

ri Mtirciky Floats. —At has/ naturally been found .impracticable to 
revplvedhe pptical apparatus of a light with its mountings, some- 
ttifies weighing over 7 tofis, at the high rate ; of speed required for" 
feu&Matrs by means oft the old system of roller carriages, though ; 
ffir some small quick-revolving lights ball bearings have! been 
successfully adopted. It has therefore become almost the universal 
Practice to carry the rotating portions of the apparatus upon a . 
mercury float. This befiutiful application of mercury rotation was. , 
the invention;; of Bourdelles, and ; is now utilized not only fpr. the 
high-speed apparatus, : but also generally for the few examples of 
the; older type still being constructed. The arrangement consists 
of fin annular cast-iron bath or trough of such dimensions that a 
similar but; slightly , smaller annular flqat immersed in the bath and' 
surrounded by mercury . displaces a Volume of the liquid metal 
w fipse Weight is equaLtd that of the apparatus, supported. Thus a 
"comparatively insignificant quantity of mercury, say 2 cwt,, serves / 
to .ensure the flotation of a mass of over 3 tons. Certain differences ! 
exist between the type of float usually constructed in France and 
those generally designed by English engineers. In all cases prp- 
vision is made for lowering'' the mfirpury balb or jailing the float- 
and apparatus for examinatibn. Examples o{ mercury floats; are 
shown in figs. 41, 42, 43 and Plate I., figs. 54 an ,35. ; .’Z ■ i 
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MultifdrfH ^ Apparatus— 
In order to 1 double the 
. power to be obtained from 
a single apparatus at 
stations where lights of 
exceptionally high inten- 
sity ^are desired, the ex- 
pedient of placing one 
complete lens apparatus 
above another has some- 
times been adopted, as at 
the Bishop Rock (fig. 13), 
and at the Fast net light- 
house in Ireland (Plate I., 
fig. 54) . T riform and quad- 
riform apparatus have also 
been erected in Ireland ; 
particulars of the Tory 
Island triform apparatus 
will be found in table VII. 
Thfe adoption of the multi- 
form system involves the 
use of lanterns of in- 
creased height. 

Tw in A p par atu s . — 
Another method of doub- 
ling the power of a light is 
by mounting two complete 
and distinct optics side by 
side On the same revolving 
table, as I shown in fig. 43 
of the lie Vierge appar- 
atus. Several such lights 
have been installed by 
the French Lighthouse 
Service. 

Port Lights . — Small self- 
contained lanterns and 
lights are in common use 
for marking the entrances 
to harbours and in other 
similar positions where 
neither high power nor 
lotig range is requisite. 
Many such lights are un- 
attended in the sense that 
they do not require the 
attention of a keeper for 
days and even weeks 
together. These are de- 
scribed in more detail in 
section 6 of this article. 
A typical port light con- 
sists of a copper or brass 
lantern containing a lens 
of the fourth order (250 
mm. focal distance) # or 
smaller, and a single wick 
or 2- wick Argand capillary 
burner. Duplex burners 
are also used. The appar- 
atus may exhibit a fixed 
light, or, more usually, a.n 
occulting characteristic is 
produced by the revolu- 
tion of screens actuated by 
spring clockwork around 
the burner. The lantern 
may be placed at the top 
of a column, or Suspended 
from the head of a mast. 
Coal gas and electricity are 
also used as illuminants 
for port lights when local 
supplies are available. The 
optical apparatus used in 
connexion with electric 
light is described below. 

“ Orders ” of Apparatus. 
— ‘Augustin Fresnel divided 
the dioptric # lenses, de- 
signed by him, into “orders” 
or sizes depending on their . 
local ^ distance. This divi- i 
siori' is still used, ’ although^ 
t#6 additional Orders,”^ 
known as “ small third 1 
order ’ ’ and “ hyper- radial ” 
rGctt^ctivOly are in or- 
dinary use The following 
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Fjg, 42,— Cape Naturalist^ Apparatus. 


Fig. 43.— lie Vierge Apparatus. 

found that the intensities determined by photometric measurement 
were considerably less than the values given by the theoretical 
calculations formerly employed. A deduction of 26 % was made 
from the mean experimental results obtained to compensate for 
loss by absorption in the lantern glass/ variations in effects obtained 
by different men in working the burners and in the illuminating 
quality of oils, &c. The resulting reduced values are termed! “ ser- 
vice ” intensities. , . ■ 

As has been explained above, the effect of a dioptric apparatus 
is to condense the light rays, and the measure of this condensation 
is the ratio between the vertical divergence and the vertical angle 
of the optic in the case of fixed lights. In flashing lights the ratio 
of vertical condensation must be multiplied by the ratio between 
the horizontal divergence and the horizontal angle of the panel. 
The loss of light by absorption in passing through the glass and by 
refraction varies from 10% to 15%. For apparatus; containing 
catadioptric elements a larger deduction must be made. 

The intensity of the flash emitted from a dioptric apparatus, 
showing a white light, may be found approximately by the empirical 
formula I =? BCVfl/tf/i, where I ^intensity of resultant beam, P ^ 
service intensity of flame, y ^vertical angle of optic, v wangle of 
mean vertical divergence, H ^horizontal angle of panel, &==»angl& 
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of mean , horizontal: divergence, and, C ^constant varying Between 
♦9 and *75 according to the;, description of apparatus .. The factor 
H/h must he eliminated in the case of fixed lights, Deduction must ; 
also be made in the case of coloured lights. It should, however, 
be pointed out that photometric measurements alone can be relied 
upon to give accurate values for lighthouse intensities, . The values 




Fig. 43A. — lie Vierge Apparatus and Lantern. Plan at focal plane. 

obtained by the use of Allard’s formulae,; which were largely used 
before the necessity for actual photometric measurements came to 
be appreciated, are considerably in excess of the true intensities. 

Optical Calculations .- — -The mathematical theory of' optical appara- 
tus for lighthouses and formulae for the calculations of profiles will 
be found in the works of the Stevensons, Chance- Allard, Reynaud, 
Ribi&re and others. Particulars dt typical lighthouse apparatus 
will .’be found in tables V I . and VII. j : ^ 

41 Illuminants. — The earliest form of illumiinant used for 
lighthouses was a fire of coal or wood selfii a brazier or grate 
eredted on top of the lighthouse tower. Until the end of the 18th 
and! even into the 19th century this primitive illumifiant continued 
to be -almost the only one,i f n use. ; The coal fire at the Isle of 
May light continued until 1810 and that at St -Bees lighthouse 
in Cumberland till 1823. Fires, are stated to have been used 
on the fwo towers of Nidingen, in the Kattegat .until 1 1 846. 
Smeaton was the first to use any form ‘ Of illumihant other than 
coal fires; he placed within the lantern of, his Eddystone light- 
house a chandelier holding 24 tallow candles each of which 
weighed £ of a lb and emitted a light of 2-8 candle power. 
The aggregate illuminating power was 67-2 candles and the 
consumption at the rate of .3-4 lb per hour. 

Oil:-^Oi\ lamps with flat wicks were used in the Liverpool light- 
houses as early as 1763. Argand , between 1 7 80 and 1 7 83 ,• perfected 
his cylindrical wick lamp which provides a central current of air 
through the burner, thus allowing the more perfect combustion of 
the 'gas issuing from the wick. The contraction in the diameter of 
the glass chimney used, with wick lamps is due to Lange, and the 
principle of the multiple wick burner was devised by Count Rumford. 
Fresnel produced burners having two, three and four concentric 
wicks. 'Sperm oil, costing's, to 8s. per gallon, was used in English 
lighthouses until 1846, but about that year colza oil was employed 
generally at a cost of 2s. od. per gallon: Olive oil, lard oil and 
coconut oil have also been used for lighthouse purposes' in various 
parts of the wotld. X - ; ir i •:•••. > >: - •»!*; 

Mineral, Oit Burners.— -'The introduction of mineral oil, costing a 
mere fraction- of the ^expensive animal and vegetable oils, revolu- 
tionized the illumination of lighthouses. It was not until f 868 that ? 
a- burner was' -devised which successfully consumed hydro-carbon 
oils. This was a multiple wick burner invented by Captain Doty. 


j The invention was quickly taken advantage of ; by lighthouse! 

I authorities, and the “ Doty ” burner, and other patterns involving 
the same principle, remained practically the only oil burners in 
lighthouse use until the la,st few years of the 19th century. 

• The lamps used, for supplying oil to the burner are of two general 
; types, viz. those in which the oil is maintained under pressure by 
mechanical action and constant level lamps. In the case of . single 
wick, and some 2-wick burners, oil is supplied, to the burner by the 
capillary action of the wick alone. , ' ’ ; 

The mineral oils ordinarily in use ' are petroleum, which for 
lighthouse purposes should’ have a specific gravity of from *820 to: 
•830-at 6o° F. and flashing point of not less than 23p°.Fl (Abel close ; 
test), and Scottish shale qil. or paraffin with a specific gravity of 
about. -8 10 at 6o°;F. and flash point of 140° to 165? F. Both these ; 
varieties may be obtained in England at a cost of about 6|d. per ’ 
gallon in bulk. , . . j " , . .. • ! 

Coal Ga$ had, been introduced, in 1837 at the inner pier light of ' 
Troon ;( Ayrshire) iand in 1847 it was in Use at . the Heugh lighthouse 1 
, (West Hartlepool). In 1878 cannel coal gas, was 'adopted for the 
Galley ; He,acl lighthouse, with 1 08- j et Wighaijn burners. Sir James \ 
Douglass .Introduced gas burners , consisting of concentric rings, 
;twp to ten. in number, perf prated on .the upper edges, These give 
excellent' results and high intensity, 2600 candles in the case of the 
10-ring burner. with a flame diameter at the focal plane of .5} in. 
They are still in use at certain stations. The use of multiple ring 
and jet gas burners is not being further extended. Gas for light- 
house purposes generally requires to be Specially made ; the erection 
of gas works at the station is thus necessitated and a considerable 
outlay entailed which is avoided by the Use of oil as an illuminant. 

Incandescent Coal Gas Burners.— The invention of the Welsbach 
mantle placed at the . disposal of the lighthouse authorities the 
means of producing a light: of high intensity combined with great 
focal compactness. For lighthouse purposes other gaseous illumi- 
nants than coal gas are as a rule more convenient and economical, 
and give better results with incandescent mantles. Mantles have, 
however, been used with ordinary coal gas in many instances where 
a local supply is available. 

. Incandescent Mineral Oil Burners .— Incandescent lighting with 
high-flash mineral oil was first introduced by the French Lighthouse 
Service in 1898 at LTle Penfret lighthouse. The burners employed 
are all made on the same principle, but differ slightly in details 
according to the type of lighting apparatus for which they are 
intended. The principle consists in injecting the liquid petroleum 
in the form of spray mixed with air into a vaporizer heated by the 
: mantle flame or by a subsidiary heating burner. A small reservoir 
of; compressed air is used- 
charged' by means of a hand 

pump — for providing the \ 

necessary pressure for inj.ee- 

tion. On first ignition the |lliip|| 

vaporizer is heated by a spirit , 

flame to the required tempera- 
ture. A reservoir air pressure 

of 125 lb per sq. in. is employed, TT 

a reducing valye supplying air . tt™ 

to the oil at from 60 to 65 lb I T 

per sq. in. Small reservoirs 

containing liquefied carbon / ' >; y 

dioxide have also, been em- J V 

ployed for supplying the requi- / y — ■ ■ - 1 

site pressure to the oil vessel. // ; I " 

The candle-power of appar- / f 

atus in which ordinary multiple Nipple-^^- — 

wick burners were formerly , / pi — VapouHser 

employed is increased by over — Try- 

300% by the substitution of | y£r-— - -- 

suitable i'n candescent oil 1 - J rm 

burners. In 1902 incandescent If a 

oil burners were adopted by the . ; f §• 

general lighthouse authorities [[ j J 

in the United Kingdom. The 

burners used in the Trinity X ,, T 

House Service and some of 44* Chance Incandescent 

those made ini France have 0l1 Burner, with 85 mm. diameter 
the vaporizers placed oyer the mantle, 
flame. In other forms, of * 

which the ‘‘ Chance ” burner, (fig: 44) is a type, the vaporization 
is effected by means of a subsidiary burner placed under the main 
flame. h- ' ; 'X . \ ' 

Particulars of the sizes of burner in ordinary ; use are given in 
the following;. table. 1:* .fi--:-'-. "•I ... . .• 


Diameter of Mantle. 

Service Intensity, j 

l jhJL l 

Consumption of oil. 
Pints per hour. 

35 mm. 

600 cahdles' 1 

•50 

i 55 mm. 

1200 ,i r ’ : 

I -00 

85 mm. 

2150 p : 

2-25 

; Triple mantle 50 mm. 

3300 n 7 ’ 

3* 00 
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The intrinsic brightness of incandescent burners generally may be 
taken as being equivalent to from 30 candles to 40 candles per Sq; 
cm. of the vertical section of the incandescent mantle. • : • 

In the case of wick burners, the intrinsic brightness varies, ac- 
cording to the number of wicks and the type of burner from about 
3*5 candles to about 12 candles per sq. cm., the value being at its 
maximum with the larger type of burner. The luminous intensity 
of a beam from a dioptric apparatus is, ceteris paribus , proportional 
to the intrinsic brightness of the luminous source of flame, and not 
of the total luminous intensity. The intrinsic brightness of ; the 
flame of oil burners increases only; slightly with their focal diameter, 
consequently while the consumption of oil increases the efficiency 
of the burner fori a given apparatus decreases. The illuminating 
power of the* condensed beam ■ can only be improved to a slight 
extent, and, in fact, is occasionally decreased, by increasing the 
number of wicks in the burner. : The same argument applies 5 to 1 the 
case of multiple ring and multiple jet gas burners which, notwith- 
standing their large total intensity, have comparatively small 
intrinsic brightness. The economy of the new system is instanced 
"■< by : the case of the Eddy stone bi-form apparatus, which with the 
concentric 6- wick burner consuming 2500 gals, of oil per annum,; 
gave; a total intensity of 79,250 candles. Under the flew regime the 
^intensity is 292,006 candles, the oil consumption being practically 
.■halved. = ■■ - ! '■ ■ 

Incandescent Oil Gas Burners— It has been mentioned that 
incandescence with low-pressure coal gas produces flames of com- 
j paratively small intrinsic brightness. Coal gas cannot be com- 
pressed beyond a small extent without considerable injurious con- 
densation and other accompanying evils: Recourse has therefore 
been had to compressed oil gas, which is c’apable of undergoing 
compression to 10 or 12 atmospheres with little detriment, and 
can conveniently be stored in portable reservoirs. The burner 
employed resembles the ordinary Bunsen burner With incandescent 
mantlei and the rate of consumption of gas is 27-5 cub. in. per hour 
per cpCdffe A reducing valve is used for supplying the gas to the 
• . Durn«^H|pnstant pressure. The burners can be left unattended 
for cqjr liable periods. The system was first adopted in Frarice, 
where % ^installed at eight lighthouses, among others the Ar’men 
Rock IL^t, and has been: extended to other parts of the world 
s inchidir^ several stations in Scotland and England. The mantles 
used in France are of 35 mm. diameter. The 35 mm. mantle gives a 
candle-power of 406, with an intrinsic brightness of 20 candles' 
per sq. cm. 

■j The use : of oil gas necessitates the erection of gas works at the 
lighthouse of its periodical supply; in portable reservoirs from a 
neighbouring station. A complete gas works plant costs* about £800. 
The annual expenditure for gas lighting in France does not exceed 
£72 per light where works are installed, or £ 3^ where gas is supplied 
from elsewhere. In the case of petroleum vapour lighting the annual 
cost of oil amounts * to about £26 per station. ^ 

- Acetylene. — The high illuminating power and intrinsic brightness; ! 
of the flame of acetylene makes it a very suitable illuminant for 
lighthouses and beacons; providing certain difficulties attending 
its use; can be overcome. At Grangemouth ah unattended 21 -day 
beacon has been illuminated by an acetylene flame for some years 
with considerable success, and a beacon light designed to run un- 
attended for six months was established on Bedout Island in Western 
Australia in 1910. Acetylene has also been used in the United 
States, Germany, the Argentine, China, Canada, &c., for lighthouse 
and beacon illumination. Many buoys and beacons on the German 
and Dutch coasts have been supplied with oil gas mixed with 20 % 
6f acetylene, thereby obtaining ( an increase of over ioo % in 
illuminating intensity. In France an incandescent burner consuming 
acetylene gas mixed with air has been installed at the Chassiron 
lighthouse (1962). The French Lighthouse Service has perfected 
an incandescent acetylene burner with a 55 mm. mantle having an 
intensity Of oyer £000 candle-power, with intrinsic brightness ; of! 
60 candles per sq. cm. . ; 

■1 Electricity^ The 1 first installation of electric light for lighthouse 
purposes in England took place in 1858 at the ^oUth: Foreland, 
where; the (Trinity House established a temporary plant for experi- 
mental purposes.^ This installation was followed in 1862 by the 
adoption of the illuminant at the Dungeness lighthouse, where it 
remained in service until the year 1874 when oil was substituted for 
electricity. The earliest of the permanent , installations now existing 
in England is that at Souter Point which 5 was illuminated in 1871. 

, There are in England four important coast lights illuminated by 
electricity, and one, 'viz. Isle of May, in Scotland. Of the former 
St Catherine’s, in the Isle of Wight, and the Lizard are the most 
powerful. Elctricity was substituted as an illuminant for the then 
existing oil light at St Catherine’s in. 1888. The optical apparatus 
consisted of a second-order 16-sided revolving 5 lens, Which ! was 
transferred to the> South Foreland station in 1964, and a hew second 
order (7°° mm.) four-sided optic with a vertical angle bf 139 0 , 
exhibiting a flash of *21 second duration every 5 seconds' substituted 
for it. A fixed holophote is placed inside the optic in the dark or 
landward arc, and at tlie focal plane of the lamp. This holophote, 
condenses the rays from the arc falling upon it into a pencil df 
smalt angle, Which is directed horizontally upon a Series of reflecting 
•piisins 1 Which 1 again bend the light ahd thrbW it ddwiiWaras through 
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an apert ure ' in the lantern floor on to another Series Of prisms, which 
latter direct the rays seaward in the form of’ a sector of fixed ted 
light at a lower level in the tower. A somewhat similar arrangement 
exists at Souter Point lighthouse. 

The apparatus installed at the Lizard in 1903 is similar to that 
at St Catherine’s, but has no arrangement for producing a subsidiary 
sector light. The flash is of *13 seconds duration every 3 seconds. 
The apparatus replaced the two fixed electric lights erected in 1878. 

The Isle of May lighthouse, at the mouth of the Firth of Forth, 
was first illuminated by electricity in 1886. The Optical apparatus 
consists *bf a second-order fixed-light lens With reflecting prisms, arid 
is Surrbiinded by a revolving system of Vertical condensing prisms 
which split up the vertically condensed beam of light into 8 separate 
beams of 3 0 in' ‘ azimuth. The prisms are so arranged that the 
apparatus, making one complete revolution in the mirtute, produces 
a group characteristic of 4 flashes in quick succession every 30 
seconds' 7 (fig. 45)." The fixed light is not of the ordinary Fresnel 



Fig. 45. — Isle of May Apparatus. 


section, the refracting portion being confined to an angle pf io®, 
and the remainder of the vertical section /consisting, of reflecting 
.prisms. _ ; ' ' ''' . 

In France the old south lighthouse at La Heve was lit by electricity 
in 1863. This installation Was followed in 1865 by a similar one at 
the north lighthouse. In 1910 there were thirteen important coast 
lights in France illuminated by. electricity. In other parts of the 
World, Macquarie lighthouse, Sydney, Was lit by electricity in 1883 ; 
TirrO, in The gulf of Spezia, in 1885 ; and Navesink lighthouse, near 
the' entrance to New York Bay, in 1898.. Electric apparatus were 
also installed at the lighthouse at Port Said in 1869, on the opening 
of ; the banal ; Odessa in 1871; and at the Rothersand, North Sea, 
in 1885. There are several other lights in various parts of the world 
illuminated by this agendy. , • , : : ’ \ 

Incandescent electric lighting has been adopted for the illumina- 
tion of certain light -vessels in the United States, and a few small 
harbour arid port lights, beacons and buoys. 

Table VI. , gives particulars pf some of the more infportant electric 
lighthouses of the world.' 

: Electric BigHthouse , Installations in France.— A list of the thirteen 
lighthouses on the French’ coast equipped with electric light installa- 
tions will be found in table VI. It has been already mentioned that 
thetwo lighthouses at La Heve were lit by electric light in 1863 and 
1865. These installations were followed within a few years by the 
establishment of electricity as illuminant at Gris-Nez. In 1882 
M. Allard the ; 1 then director-general of the French Lighthouse 
Service, prepared a scheme for the electric lighting of the French 
littoral by means of 46 lights distributed more; or less uniformly 
along /the COast-line. All the apparatus were to be of the same 
general type, the optics consisting of a fixed .belt of 360 mm. focal 
distance, ' around , the outside of , which revolved 4 system : of 24 faces 
of vertical lenses. These vertical panels condensed the belt of fixed 
light dntp: beams of 3 P amplitude in, azimuth, producing, flashes of 
about J seci, duration. To illuminate the ; .near sea the vertical 
divergence pf the ; lower prisms of the fixed belt was artificially 
increased. These optics are very similar to that in use at the; Souter 
Point lighthouse, Sunderland. The intensities obtained were 120,000 
candles in the case of fixed fights and 990,000, candles with flashing 
lights. As a result of a nautical inquiry held in 1 886, at wbiphjdate 
the lights of Dunkerque, Calais, Gris-Nez, La Canche, Baleines and 
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Planier had been lighted, in addition to the old apparatus, at La Heve, 
it was decided to limit the installation of electrical apparatus to 
important landfall lights— a decision which the Trinity Hou^e had 
already arrived at in the case of the English coast — and to; establish 
new apparatus at six stations only. These were Creac’h d’Ouessant 
(Ushant), Belle- lie, La Coubre at the mouth of the river Gironde, 
Barfleur, lie d’Yeu and Penmarc’h. At the same time it was deter- 
mined to increase the powers of the existing electric lights. The 
scheme as amended in 1886 was completed in 1902. 1 

All the electrically lit apparatus, in common with other optics 
established in France since 1893, have been provided with, mercury 
rotation. The ^ most recent electric lights have been constructed in 
the form of twin apparatus,; two complete and distinct optics being 
mounted side by side upon the same revolving table and with 
corresponding faces parallel. It is found that a far larger aggregate 
candle-power is obtained from two lamps with 16 mm. to 23 mm. 
diameter carbons and currents of 60 to 120 amperes than with carbons 
and currents of larger dimensions in conjunction with single optics 
of greater focal distance. A somewhat similar circumstance led to 
the choice of the twin form for the two very powerful non-electric 
apparatus at lie Vierge (figs. 43 and 43 a) and Ailly, particulars of 
which will be seen in table VII. 

Several of the de Meritens magneto-electric machines of 5-5 K.W., 
laid down many years ago at French electric lighthouse stations, are 
still in use. All these machines have five induction coils, which, 
upon the installation of the twin optics, were separated into two 
distinct circuits, each consisting of 2 J coils. This modification has 
enabled the old plants to be used with success under the altered 
conditions of lighting entailed by the use of two lamps. The gener- 
ators adopted in the French service for use at the later stations differ 
materially from the old type of de Meritens machine. The Phare 
d’Eckmuhl (Penmarc’h) installation serves as a type of the more 
modern machinery. The dynamos are alternating current two- 
phase machines, and are installed in duplicate. The two lamps 
are supplied with current from the same machine, the second 
dynamo being held in reserve. The speed is 810 to 820 revolutions 
per minute. 

The lamp generally adopted is a combination of the Serrin and 
Berjot principles, with certain modifications. Clockwork mechanism 
with a regulating electro-magnet moves the rods simultaneously 
and controls the movements of the carbons so that they are dis- 
placed at the same rate as they are consumed. It is usual to 
employ currents of varying power with carbons of corresponding 
dimensions according to the atmospheric conditions. In the French 
service two variations are used in the case of twin apparatus 
produced by currents of 60 and 120 amperes at 45 volts with carbons 
14 mm. and 18 mm. diameter, while in single optic apparatus 
currents of 25, 50 and 100 amperes are utilized with carbon of 
11 mm., 16 mm. and 23 mm. diameter. In England fluted carbons 
of larger diameter are employed with correspondingly increased 
current. Alternating currents have given the most successful results 
in all respects. Attempts to utilize continuous current for lighthouse 
arc lights have, up to the present, met with little success. 

The cost of a first-class electric lighthouse installation of the most 
recent type in France, including optical apparatus, lantern, dynamos, 
engines, air compressor, siren, &c., but not buildings, amounts 
approximately to £5900. 

Efficiency of the Electric Light —In 1883 the lighthouse authorities 
of Great Britain determined that an exhaustive series of experiments 
should be carried out at the South Foreland with a view to ascertain- 
ing the relative suitability of electricity, gas and oil as lighthouse 
illuminants. The experiments extended over a period of more than 
‘twelve months, and were attended by representatives of the chief 
lighthouse authorities of the world. The results of the trials tended 
to show that the rays of oil and gas lights suffered to about equal 
extent by atmospheric absorption, but that oil had the advantage 
ovei gas .by reason of its greater economy in cost of maintenance 
and in initial outlay on installation. The electric light was found to 
suffer to a much larger extent than either oil or gas light per unit of 
power by atmospheric absorption, but the infinitely greater total 
intensity of the beam obtainable by its use, both by reason of the 
high luminous intensity of the electric arc and its focal compactness, 
more than outweighed the higher percentage of loss in fog. The 
final conclusion of the committee on the relative merits of electricity, 
gas or oil as lighthouse illuminants is given in the following words : 
“That for ordinary necessities of lighthouse illumination, mineral 
oil is the most suitable and economical illuminant, and that for salient 
headlands, important landfalls, and places where a very powerful 
fight is required electricity offers the greater advantages.” 

^ 5. Miscellaneous Lighthouse Equipment. Lanterns^.— Modern 
lighthouse lanterns usually consist of a cast iron or steel pedestal, 
cylindrical; in plan, o n which is erected the lantern glazing, sur- 

1 In 1901 one of the lights decided upon in 1886 and installed in 
T888~Cr6ac'h d’OuessAnt — was replaced by a still more powerful 
twin: ; apparatus exhibited at the 1906 Paris Exhibition. Subse- 
quently similar apparatus to that at Cr^ac’h were installed at Gris- 
Nez, La Canche, Planier, Barfleur, Belle-tie and La Coubre, and 
the old Dunkerque optic has been replaced by that removed from- 
Believe. : : v : r *-; ' •. , 1, ■ 


mounted by a domed roof and ventilator (fig; 41). Adequate 
ventilation is of great importance, and; is provided by means of 
ventilators in the pedestal and a large ventilating dome or cowl in 
the roof. The astragals carrying the glazing are of wrought steel 
or gun-metal. The astragals are frequently arranged helically or 
diagonally, thus causing a minimum of obstruction to the light rays 
in any vertical section and affording greater rigidity to the structure. 
The glazing is usually J-in. thick plate-glass curved to the radius 
of the lantern. In situations of great exposure the thickness is 
increased. Lantern roofs are of sheet steel or copper secured to steel 
or cast-iron rafter frames. In certain instances it is found necessary 
to erect a grille or network outside the lantern to prevent the numer- 
ous sea birds, attracted by the light, from breaking the glazing by 
impact. Lanterns vary in diameter from 5 ft. to 16 ft. or more, 
according to the size of the optical apparatus. For first order 
apparatus a diameter of 12 ft. or 14 ft. is usual. 

. Lightning Conductors— The lantern and principal metallic 
structures in a lighthouse are usually connected to a lightning con- 
ductor carried either to a point (below low water or terminating in an 
earth plate embedded in wet ground. Conductors may be of copper 
tape or copper- wire rope. 

Rotating Machinery . — Flashing-light apparatus are rotated by 
clockwork mechanism actuated by weights. The clocks are fitted 
with speed governors and electric warning apparatus to indicate 
variation in speed and when rewinding is required. For occulting 
apparatus either weight clocks or spring clocks are employed. 

Accommodation for Keepers , &c . — At rock and other isolated 
stations, accommodation for the keepers is usually provided in the 
towers. In the case of land lighthouses, dwellings are provided in 
close proximity to the tower. The service or watch room should be 
situated immediately under the lantern floor. Oil is usually stored 
ir> galvanized steel tanks. A force pump is sometimes used for 
pumping oil from the storage tanks to a service tank in the watch- 
room or lantern. •' • 1 <. 

6. Unattended Lights and Beacons. — Until receathyears no 
unattended lights were in existence. The introductiomc^-Pifitsch’s 
gas system in the early 'seventies provided a means off iflnation 
for beacons and buoys of which large use has been mj / Other 
illuminants are also in use to a considerable extent. tc 

Unattended Electric Lights. — In 1884 an iron beacon lighted by an 
incandescent lamp supplied with current from a secondary battery 
was erected on a tidal rock near Cadiz. A 28-day clock was arranged 
for eclipsing the light between sunrise and sunset and automatically 
cutting off the current at intervals to produce an occulting character- 
istic. Several small dioptric apparatus illuminated with incandescent 
electric lamps have been made by the firm of Barbier B6nard et 
Turenne of Paris, and supplied with current from batteries of 
Daniell cells, with electric clockwork mechanism for occulting the 
light. These apparatus have been fitted to beacons and buoys, and 
are generally arranged to automatically switch off the current 
during the day-time. They run unattended for periods up to two 
months. Two separate lenses and lamps are usually provided, with 
lamp changer, only one lamp being in circuit at a time. In the event 
of failure in the upper lamp of the two the current automatically 
passes to the lower lamp. 

Oil-gas Beacons . — In 1881 a beacon automatically lighted by 
Pintsch's compressed oil gas was erected on the river Clyde, and 
large numbers of these structures have 
since been installed in all parts of the 
world. The gas is contained in an iron 
or steel reservoir placed within the beacon 
structure, refilled by. means of a flexible 
hose on the occasions of the periodical 
visits of the tender. The beacons, 
which remain illuminated for .periods up 
to three months are charged to 7 atmo- 
spheres. Many lights are provided with 
occulting apparatus actuated by the gas 
passing from the reservoir to the burner 
automatically cutting off and turning on 
the supply. The Garvel beacon (1899) 
on the Clyde is shown in fig. 46. The 
burner has 7 jets, and the light is 
occulting. Since 1907 incandescent 
mantle burners for oil gas have been 

' largely used for beacon illumination, both 
for fixed and occulting lights. 

Acetylene has also been used for the 
illumination of beacons and other un- 
attended lights. 

Lindberg Lights. — In 1881-1882 several 
beacons lighted automatically by volatile 
petroleum spirit on the Lindberg-Lyth 
and Lindberg-Trotter systems were estab- 
lished in Sweden. Many lights of this 
type have subsequently been, placed in 
different parts of th,e world. The volatile Fig. 46. — -Garvel Beacon, 
spirit lamp burns day and night. Occulta- 

tions are produced by a screen or series of screens, rota ted round the 
light by the ascending current of heated air and gases from the lamp 






acting ? upon a horizontal f^ii. The speed of rotation the, fan 
cannot be accurately adjusted; and the times ;of ocouitation therefore! 
are, liable to, slight variation. The lights run unattended'. for periods 
pp to^twentyrpne days, ;, v . , , : 

Benson-Lee Lamps. — An improvement upon the foregoing is the 
Benson-Lee lamp, in which a similar occulting arrangement is often 
used, but the illuminant is paraffin consumed in a special burner 
having carbon-tipped wicks which require no trimming. The flame 
intensity of the light is greater than that of the burner consuming 
light spirit. The introduction of paraffin also avoids the danger 
attending the use of the more volatile spirit. Many of these; lights' 
are in use on the Scottish coast. They are also used in other parts of 
the United Kingdom, and in the United States, Canada and other: 
countries. / “ “5 

Permanent Wick Lights. — About 1891 the French Lighthouse: 
Service introduced petroleum lamps Consuming ordinary high-flash 
lighthouse oil, and burning without attention for periocfe of several! 
months. The burners .are of special construction, provided with! af 
very thick wick which is in the first instance treated in such .a! 
manner as to cause the formation of a deposit of carbonized, tar bn its 
exposed upper surface. This Crust prevents further Charring of the 
wick after ignition, the oil becoming vaporized from the under side 
of the crust. Many fixed, occulting and flashing lights fit^d with! 
these burners are established in France and .other countries. In the ; 
case of the occulting types a revolving, screen is placed arouiid tile: 
burner and carried upon a miniature mercury float. The, rotation is 
effected by means of a small Gramme motor on a vertical axis, fitted 
with a speed governor, and supplied with current from a battery 
of primary cells. The oil reservoir is placed in the upper part of the 
lantern and connected with the burner by a tube, to which is fitted 
a constant level regulator for maintaining the burning level of the 
oil at a fixed height. In the flashing or revolving light .types the 
arrangement is generally similar, the lenses being revolved uppii a 
mercury float which is rotated by the electric motor; Thi flashing 
apparatus established at St Marcouf in 1901 has a beam intensity 
of 1 boo candle-power, arid is capable of running unattended for 
three months. The electric current employed , for rotating the 
apparatus is supplied by four Lalande and Chaperon primary cells, 
coupled in series, each giving about 0-15 ampere at a voltage of 
©•65. The power required to work the apparatus is at the maximum 
about 0*165 ampere at 0*75 volt, the large surplus of power which 
is provided, for ,the sake of safety being absorbed by a brake or 
governor connected with the motor. 

Wightim Beacon Lights. — Wigham introduced an oil lamp for 
beacon and buoy purposes consisting of a vertical container; filled 
with ordinary mineral oil or paraffin,, and carrying a roller immedi- 
ately ( under the* burner case over which a long flat wick passes. One 
end of the wick is attached to a float which falls in the container as 
the oil is consumed, automatically drawing a fresh portion of the 
wick over the roller. The other end of the wick! is attached to a free 
counterweight which serves to keep, it stretched. The oil burns 
from the convex surface of the wick as it passes over the roller, a 
fresh portion being constantly passed under the action of the flame. 
The light is capable of burnirig without attention for thirty days. 
These lights are also fitted with occulting' screens on the Lindberg 
system. The candle-power of the flame is small. 1 , 

7. Light- Vessels.— The earliest light-vessel placed in English 
waters was that at the Nore in 1732. The early light-ships were of; 
small size rind carried lanterns of primitive construction arid small 
size ' suspended from the yard-arms. Modern ligh t- vessels * are ; of 
i steel, wood or, composite construction. Steel is now generally 
.employed in new ships. The wood and composite, ships are sheathed 
with Muntz mefal. The dimensions of English 'light- vessels vary. 
The following may be taken as the usual limits : 

— lV ’ ! Length . . . . 80 ft. to 1 14 ft. v 

Beam . . > . . . 20 ft. to 24 ft. , * 

Depth moulded . . 13 ft. to 15 ft. 6 in.. 

... \ Tonnage . . . . 155 to 280.. 

The larger vessels are employed at outside and, exposed stations, the 
* smaller ships* being stationed- in sheltered positions arid in estuaries. 
The moorings usually consist, of 3-ton mushroom anchors and 
if open link cables. , The lanterns in common, use are 8 ft,, in, dia- 
meter, circular in form, with glazing 4 ft. in height. They, are 
annular iri plan, surrounding the mast of the, vessel upon which they 
are hoisted for illumination, and are lowered to the deck level duririg 
the day. Fixed lanterns mounted on hollow steel masts are now 
being: used in many services, and are gradually displacing the older 
type. The first English light-vessel so equipped was constructed 
in 1904. Of the 87 light- vessels in British waters, including un- 
attended light-vessels, eleven 'are in Ireland and six in Scotland. 
At the present time there are over 750 light-vessels in service through- 
! out, the world.. 

Until about 1 895 the illuminating apparatus used in light- vessels 
, was exclusively of catoptric form, usually ephtistirig of 21 Ifi. or 24 in. 
silvered parabolic refle6tbrs, having 1, 2 or 3- wick riiineral Oil purners 
in focus. The teflectors arid lamps are hung in gimbals to preserve 
the horizontal direction of the Teams. ' / r 

The following table gives the intensity of beam obtained by means 
oFa type of renectof in general rise : ; - ^ > y:: 


f; Trinity House-Parabolic Reflector,, « ; .... 

1 \ •••!.•; : • • L-.; . Service Intensity 

‘ ' . ■ of Beam. 

; ^ • i Burners 1 wick “ Douglass ” . ' . . 2715 candles *f 

?t : 2 ,, (Catoptric) . 4004 ,, 

»» 2 ,, (Dioptric). . 6722 ,, 

; .r'» 3 » .... 7528 „ 

In revolving flashing lights two or more reflectors are arranged in 
parallel in each face. Three, four or more faces or groups of reflectors 
,;are arranged around the lantern in which they revolve, and are 
carried upon a turn-table rotated by clockwprk. The intensity of 
the flashing beam is therefore equivalent to the combined intensities 
of the beams einitted by the several reflectors in each face. The first 
light-vessel with revolving light was placed at the Swin Middle at 
the entrance to The Thames in 1837. Group-flashing characteristics 
can be produced by special arrangements of the reflectors. Dioptric 
apparatus is now .being introduced in many new vessels, the first to 
be' so fitted in Erigland being that stationed at the Swin Middle in 
1905. the apparatus of which is gas illuminated and gives ; a flash of 
25,000 candle-power. 

;* Fog signals, when provided on board light-vessels are generally 
in the form of reed-horns 6r sirpris, worked by compressed air. The 
compressors are driven from steam or. oil engines. The cost of a 
modern type of English light-vessel, with power-driven compressed 
air siren, is approximately £ *6*000. 

; ■ In tiie United States service, the more recently constructed vessels 
have a displacement of 600 tons, each costing £18,000. They are 
provided with selFpropelling power and steam whistle fog signals. 
The illuminating apparatus is usually in the form of small dioptric 
lens lanterns suspended at the mast-head— 3 or more to each mast, 
but a few of the ships, built since 1907, are provided with fourth- 
order revolving dioptric lights in fixed lanterns. There are 53 light- 
( vessels in service on the coasts of the United States with 13 reserve 
ships. ! 

Electrical Illumination.— An , experimental installation of : the 
electric light placed on board a Mersey light-vessel in 1886 by the 
Mersey Docks and Harbour , Board proved unsuccessful. The 
U nited States Lighthouse Board , jin 1892 constructed a light-vessel 
provided with a powerful electric light, and moored her on the 
Cornfield Point station in Long Island; Sound. ; This vessel was 
subsequently placed off Sandy Hook (1894) and transferred to the 
Ambrose Channel Station in, 1907. Five other light-vessels in the 
United States have since bpen provided with incandescent electric 
lights— -either with fixed or occulting characteristics — including 
Nantucket Shoals (1896),* Fire Island (1897), Diamond Shoals (1898), 
Overfalls $;hpal (1901) and San Francisco (1902). 

, Gas Illumination.— In 1896 the French Lighthouse Service com- 
pleted the construction of a steel light- vessel (Talais), which was 
ultimately placed at the mouth of the Gironde. The construction 
oLthis vessel was the outcome pf experiments carried put with a 
view to produce an efficient light- vessel at moderate cpst, lit by a 
dioptric flashing light with incandescent oil-gas"burnef. 1%e con- 
struction of the Talais was followed by that of a second arid larger, 
vessel, the Sriouw, On similar lines* having a length of 65 ft. 6 in., 
beam 20 ft> ; and a draught of 12 ft., with a displacement of 130 tons. 
The cost of this vessel complete with optical apparatus and gas- 
holders, with accommodation for three men, was approximately 
£5000. The vessel Was. built in 1898-1 899. 1 A third vessel was 
constructed in i 90 1-1 902 for the Sandettie Bank on the general lines 
adopted for the preceding examples of her class, but of the following 
increased dimensions : length 115, ft. ; width iat water-line 20 fit 6' in. ; 
and, draught 15 ft, with a displacement; pf 342 toils (fig. 47), : |c(Sm- 
modation is provided for a crew of eight meri. The optical apparatus 
(fig. 48) is dioptric, .consisting of 4 panels of 250 mm. focal distance, 
carried upon : a “ Cardan ’’ joint below the lens table, and counter- 
balanced by . a heavy pendulum weight. The apparatus is re- 
volved by. clockwork and illuminated by compressed oil gris with 
incandescent mantle. The candle-power of the beam is 35,000. 
The gas is : contained in three reservoirs placed in the hold* The 
apparatus i$! contained in a 6-ft. lantern constructed at the head of 
a tubular mast 3; ft- 6 in. diameter. A powerful siren is provided 
with steam engine; and boiler fpr working the air compressors. The 
total cost of the vessel, including fog signal and optical apparatus, 
was £13,600. A vessel of similar construction to the Talais was 
; placed- by the Trinity House in 1905 on the Swin fiddle station. 
The illuminant i&oil gas. Gas illuminated light- vessels have also 
been constructed for the German and Chinese Lighthouse Service. 

/ Unattended Lighhvessels.— In 1881 an unattended • light- vessel, 
illuminated with Pintsch’s oil gas, was ! constructed for the Clyde, 

, and is still in use at the Garvel Point. The light is occulting, and is 
I shown from a dioptric lens? fitted at the head of a graced iron lattice 
tower 30 ft.; above water-level. The vessel is of irqn, 4o f;t. long, 12 ft. 
beam, and 8 ft. , deep, and has a storeholder on board containing oil 
gas under a pressure of six atmospheres capable of maintaining a 
light for three months. A similar vessel is placed off Calshot Spit 
in Southampton W ater, and several have been constructed f or the 
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Iher LigHthbuse Services:' The French boats are pro-' 
kp main and bilge keels similar to those adopted in the 
Ruminated vessels. In 1901 a light- vessel 60 ft. in 
/laced off the Otter Rock oh the west coast of Scotland; 


side of the rock. The conductor terminated in a large copper plate, 
and to the cable end was attached a copper mushroom l Weak 
currents were induced in the lighthouse conductor by the main 
i current in the cable, and messages received in the tower by the help 



M. „ . 

Longitudinal Seen on 

Fig. 47. — Sandettie Lightship. 
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it is constructed of steel, 24 ft. beam, 12 ft. deep and draws 9 ft. of 
water (fig. 49). The focal plane is elevated 25 ft. above the water- 
line, and the lantern is 6 ft. in diameter. The optical apparatus is 
of 500 mm. focal distance and hung in gimbals with a pendulum 
balance and “ Cardan " joint as in the Sandettie light-vessel. The 
iiluminant is ; oil gas, with an occulting characteristic. The store- 
holdef Contains 10,500 cub. ft. of gas at eight atmospheres, sufficient 
to supply the light for ninety days and 
| nights. A bell is provided, struck by 

• clappers moved by the roll of the vessel. 

The cost of the vessel complete was 

S /dL £2979; The Northern Lighthouse Cohi- 

! m ' missioners have four similar vessels in 

1 ! . ' jS & l service, and others have been stationed 

i-y ' ■' f - in the Hugh estuary, at Bombay, off the 

' ' ljh Chinese coasts and elsewhere. In 1909 

"2*^ unattended gas illuminated light- vessel 
provided with a dioptric flashing appar- 
i l I atus was placed at the Lune Deep in 

j W Morecambe Bay. It is also fitted with 

f V a fog bell struck automatically by a gas 

/ operated mechanism. 

Electrical Communication of Light-vessels 
< with the Sfo?re.---Experiments were in- 
stituted in 1886 at the Sunk light-vessel 
% j off the Essex coast with the view to 

inaintainihg telephonic communication 
; ^ ’• •*!■.£ ) An! with the shore by means of a submarine 

\ cable 9 m. in length. Great difficulties 
«i /yvygj | V IL were experienced in maintaining com- 
; ^ murticatiort during stormy weather, 

: p. breakages in the cable being frequent. 

•.!’ Si v-. ffQ WO These difficulties were subsequently par- 

, , tially overcome by the employment of 

L fr y - larger vessels and special moorings. 

■ ;» Wireless telegraphic installations have 

\ I I / now (1910) superseded the cable Com- 

■ 1 / munications with light- vessels in English 

' \nh t y waters except in four cases. Seven light- 

jjf ' vessels, including the four off the Goodwin 

■L Sands, are now fitted for wireless electrical 

' jj[ ' 1 communication with the shore. 

j* In addition many pile lighthouses and 

• • i. f :• /rJ^s isolated rock and island stations have 

^ been placed in electrical Communication 

- ' v * ' with the shore by means of cables Or 

' } Fig. 48.— -Lantern of wireless telegraphy. The Fastnet light- 
1 Saridetti6 Lightship, house was, in 1894, electrically connected 
; G . with the shore by means of a non-: 

continuous Cable, it being found impossible to maintain a continuous 
cable in shallow- water near the rock owing to the heavy wash of the 
sea. ■ A copper conductor, carried down from the tower to below 
low- water mark, was separated from the cable .proper, laid on the 
bdd of the sea in a depth of 13 fathoms, by a distance of aboutioo .ft. 
The lighthouse was similarly connected to earth on the opposite 


' } Fig. 48 — Lantern of 
Saridetti6 Lightship. 


of electrical relays. On the completion of the new tower on the 
Fastnet Rock in 1906 this installation was superseded by a wireless 
telegraphic installation. 

8. Distribution and Distinction of Lights, &c— Methods 
of Distinction . — The following are the various light character- 
istics which may be exhibited to the mariner : ! ‘ 7 

Fixed . — Showing a continuous or steady light. Seldom used 
in modern lighthouses and generally restricted to small port or 
harbour lights. A fixed light is liable to be confused with lights 
of shipping or other shore lights. 

Flashing } — Showing a single flash, the duration of darkness 
always being greater than that of light. This characteristic 
or that immediately following is generally adopted for important 
lights: The French authorities have given the name Feux- 

Eclair to flashing lights of short duration. 

Group-Flashing .— Showing groups of two or more flashes in 
quick succession (not necessarily of the same colour) separated 
by eclipses with a larger interval of darkness between the 
groups. . 

Fixed and Flashing.— Fixed light varied by a single white or 
coloured flash, which may be preceded and followed by a short 
eclipse. This type of lights in consequence of the unequal 
intensities of the beams, is unreliable, and examples are now 
seldom installed although many are still in service. 

Fixed and Group-Flashing . — Similar to the preceding and open 
to the same objections. 

Revolving — This term is still retained in the “ Lists of Lights ” 
issued by the Admiralty and some other authorities to denote 
a light gradually increasing to full effect, then decreasing to 
eclipse. At short distances and in clear weather a faint continuous 
light may be observed. There is no essential difference between 
revolving and flashing lights, the distinction being merely due 
to the speed qf rotation, and the term might well be abandoned 
as in the United States lighthouse list. 

Occulting :— A continuous light with, at regular intervals, one 
sudden and total eclipse, the duration of light always being equal 
to or greater than that of darkness. This characteristic is 
usually exhibited by fixed dioptric apparatus fitted with some 
form of occulting mechanism. Many fights formerly of fixed 
characteristic have been converted to occulting. ; ^ ; 

1 For the purposes qf the mariner a light, is classed as flashing or 
occulting sbfejy, according to the duration of fight and darkness 
and without any reference to the apparatus employed. Thus, an 
occulting apparatus, in which the period of darkness is greater than 
that of light, is classed in the Admiralty “ List of Lighfs ” as a 
“ flashing ” light. 
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Group Occulting . — A continuous light with, at regular intervals, 
groups of two or more sudden and total eclipses. 

Alternating . — Lights of different colours (generally red and 
white) alternately without any intervening eclipse. This char- 
acteristic is not to be recommended for reasons which have already 
been referred to. Many of the permanent and unwatched lights 
on the coasts of Norway and Sweden are of this description. 

Colour . — The colours usually adopted for lights are white, 
red and green. White is to be preferred whenever possible, 
owing to the great absorption of light by the use of red or green 
glass screens. ’ 

Sectors . — Coloured lights are often requisite to distinguish 
cuts or sectors, and should be shown from fixed or occulting light 




characteristic of. a light should be such that; it may be readily deter-: 
mined by a mariner without the necessity pf accurately timing the 
period \ or duration of flashes. For landfall and* other important, 
coast stations flashing dioptric apparatus of the first order (920 mm. 
focal distance) with powerful burners are required. In countries 
where the atmosphere is, generally clear and fogs are less prevalent 
than on the coasts of the United, Kingdom, second or third order lights: 
suffice for landfalls having regard to the high, intensities available 
by the use of improved illuminants. Secondary coast lights: may be 
of second, third or fourth order of flashing character, and important 
harbour lights of third or fourth order. Less important harbours 
and places where considerable range is not required, as in estuaries 
and narrow seas, may be lighted by flashing lights of fourth order or 
smaller size. - Where .sectors are requisite, , occulting apparatus should 
be adopted for the main light : or subsidiary lights, fixed, or occulting, 
may be exhibited from the same tower as the main Jight but at a 
lower level. In such cases the vertical distance/ between 
,-••• the high and the low light must be sufficient’ /to avoid 
commingling of the two beams at any range at which both 
lights are visible. Such commingling or blending is due to 
atmospheric aberration. 

, . - Range of ^Lights*— r The range of a light depends first on its 

elevation above sea-level and secondly on its intensity. Most 
important lights are of sufficient power to tender them 
visible at the full geographical range in clear weather. On 
< the other hand there are many harbour and other lights 
which do not meet this condition. , . v 

# The distances^ given in. lists of lights from which lights are 
visible— except in the cases of lights of low power for the 
reason given above— are usually calculated in nautical miles 
as seen from n/ height of 15 ft. above, sea-level, the elevation 
of the lights being taken as above high water. Under certain 
atmospheric conditions, and especially with the more power- 
! ):.r ful lights, the glare oi the light may be visible considerably 
beyond the calculated range. 

Table III. — Distances at which Objects can be seen at Sea % 
according to their Respective Elevations and the Elevation 
of the Eye of the Observer. (A. Stevenson.) 
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Fig. 49.— Otter Rock Light-vessel. 

apparatus and not from flashing apparatus. In marking the 
passage through a chanfielj: . or between sandbanks or other 
dangers, Coloured light sectdrs are arranged to cover the dangers, 
white light being shown over the fairway with sufficient margin 
of safety between the edges of the coloured sectors next the 
fairway and the dangers. j 

Choice of Characteristic and Description of Apparatus. — In deter- 
mining the choice of characteristic for a light/due regard must be 
paid to existing^ lights in the vicinity. No light should be placed on 
a coast line having a characteristic the same as, or similar to, another 
in its neighbourhood unless one or more lights of dissimilar char- 
acteristic, and at least as high power hnd range, intervene. In the 
case of “ landfall lights ” the characteristic should differ from any 
other within a. range of 100 m. In narrow seas the distance between 
lights of similar charactefistic may be less. Landfall lights are, in 
a sense; the most important of all and 5 the most powerful apparatus 
available should be Installfed at such stations. The distinctive 


Heights 
in Feet. 

Distances iil 
Geographical 
or Nautical 
Miles. 

Height? 
in Feet. 

/ Distances in 
Geographical 
or Nautical 
Miles. 

5 

2-565 

Tib 

: 12-03; 

10 

3-628 

120 

12-56 

15 

4*443 

130 

13-08 

20 

.5-130 

140 

13*57 

25 

5-736 

150; 

14*02 

30 

6-283 

200 

16*22 

35 

6-787 

: 250 , 

,18*14 

40 

. 7-255 

300 , 

19-87 

45 

7-696 

350 

21-46 

50 

8-1X2 

400 

22-94 

55 

8-509 

450 

24-33 

60 

8-886 

500 

25-65 

6 $ 

9-?49 

* 5,5b 

26*9Q j 

70 

9-598 

600 

28*10 

75 

9-935 

650; 

29*25 

80 

10*26 

700 

30*28 ' 

85. 

io*57 

800 

32*45 ! 

90 

10*88 

900 

34*54 

95 

H*i8 

lopo 

36*28 

160 

1 1 *47 




Example: A tower 200 ft. high will be visible 20*66 
nautical miles to an observer, whose eye is elevated 15 ft. 
above the water; thus, from the table: • 

15 ft. elevation, distance visible 4*44 nautical miles 
200 „ „ 16*22 ; „ 

- 20*66 ,, 

' {Elevation^ of l Lights.-~-T'he elevation of the light above sea-level 
ribed not, in the case of landfall lights, exceed 200 ft., which is 
sufficient to give a range of over 20 nautical miles. One hundred and 
fifty feet is usually sufficient for coast lights. ;Lights placed on high 
headlands are liable to be enveloped in banks of fog at times when at 
a lower level the atmosphere is comparatively clear (e.g: Beach y 
Head). No definite rule can, however, be laid down, and local 
circumstances, such as configuration of the coast line, must be taken 
into consideration in every case. 

Choice of Site.- * Landfall ” stations should receive first considera- 
tion and the choice of location for such a light ought never to be made 
subservient to the lighting of the' approaches to a port. Subsidiary 
lights are available for the latter purpose. Lights installed to guard 
shoals, reefs or other dangers should, when practicable, be placed 
seaward of the danger itself, as it is desirable that seamen should be 
uble to ^ make ’ the light ivith confidence. Sectors 5 marking dangers 
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seaward of' the light should hot be employed except when the danger 
is in the near vicinity of the light; Outlying dangers require marking 
by a light placed on the danger or by a floating light in its vicinity. 

# 9; ' ILLUMINATED Buoys.— Gas Buoys. Pintsch’s oil gas has been 
inuseforthe illumination of buoys since 1878. In 1883 an automatic 
oeOiilter was perfected, worked by the gas passing from the reservoir 
to the burner. The lights placed on these buoys bum Continuously 
for three or more months. The buoys and lanterns are made in 
various forms and sizes. The spar buoy (fig. 50) may be adopted for 
situations where strong tides or currents pre- 
* vail. Oil gas lights are frequently fitted to 

1 Courtenay whistling, (fig. 51) and bell buoys! 

In the ordinary type of gas buoy lantern 
the burner employed is of the multiple-jet, 
Argand ring, or incandescent type. Incan- 
descent mantles have been applied to buoy 
lights in F ranee with successful results. Since 
1906, and more recently the same System of 
illumination has been 1 adopted in England 
and other Countries.. The lenses employed 
are of cylindrical dioptric fixed-light form, 
usually 100 mm. to 360 mm. diameter. Some 
1 of the largest types of gas-buoy in use on the 
French coast have an elevation from water 
level to the focal plane of over 26 ft. with a 
beam intensity of more than 1000 candles. 
A large gas-buoy with an elevation of 34 ft. 

• to the focal plane Was placed at the entrance 
to the Gironde in 1907. It has an incan- 
descent burner and exhibits a light of over 
1500 candles. Oil gas forms the most trust- 
worthy and efficient illuminant for buoy pur- 
poses yet introduced, and the System has 
been largely adopted by lighthouse and 
harbour authorities. 

There are now over 2000 buoys fitted with 
oil gas apparatus, in addition to 600 beacons, 
light-vessels and boats. 

Electric Lit ' Buoys . — Btioys have been 
fitted with electric, light,, both fixed and 
'i occulting. Six electrically lit spar'-buoys were 
laid down in the Gedney channel, New York 
i lower bay, in 1888. These were illuminated 
by 100 candle-power Swan lamps with con- 
tinuous current supplied by cable from a 
power station on shore. The wear and tear 
of the cables caused considerable: trouble and 
expense. In 1895 alternating current was 
! introduced. The installation was superseded 
’ by gas lit buoys in 1904. 

Acetylene and Oil . Lighted Buoys . — Acety- 
lene, has been extensively employed 
for the lighting of buoys in Canada 
■ and in the United States; to a less 

* extent it has also been adopted in l 

other countries. Both the low 

I pressure system, by which the 
i acetylene gas is produced by an 
automatic generator, and the so- 
called high pressure system in which 
purified acetylene is held in solution 
in a high pressure gasholder filled 
; with asbestos composition saturated 
> with acetone, have been employed 
for illuminating buoys and beacons. 

Wigham oil lamps are also used to 
a limited extent for buoy lighting. 

Bell Buoys i-^One form of clapper 
actuated by the roll of the buoy 
(shown in fig. 52) consists of a 
hardened steel bail placed in a hori- 
zontal phosphor-bronze cylinder 
provided with . rubber buffers. 

Threeof these cylinders are arranged 
abound the ipouth of the fixed bell, 

Fig. 50.-— Spar Gas which is struck by' the balls rolling 
Buoy. backwards and forwards as the 

buoy moves. Another form of bell 
mechanism consists of a fixed bell with three or more 
suspended clappers placed externally which strike the 
bell s when the buoy rolls. , # ..... ; 

10! Fog Signals. — The introduction of coast fqg 
signals is of? comparatively recent date. They were, until 
the /of the, 19th dentury , .practically unknown : 
except so far as ! a few isolated , bells and guns . were con- , . >v ■ , ; 
cerned. , The increasing demands of navigation, arid the application 
of steam .power to the propulsion ’.of ships resulting in an increase 
of their, speed, drew attention to the necessity of providing suitable 
’ m during fog. arid mist.* In tinies, 
^ x from 



the [ most ; i efficient system < of i coast lighting , since 1 the- beams 
of light from the most powerful electric; lighthouse are frequently 
entirely dispersed and absorbed by the particles of moisture, forming 
a sea fog of ^ even 
moderate density, at 
a distance of less 
than a J; m. from the 
shore. The careful 
experiments and 
scientific research 
which have been de- 
voted to the subject 
of coast fog- signal- 
ling, have produced 
much that is useful 
and valuable to the 
mariner, but unfor- 
tunately the practical 
results so far have 
not been so satis- 
factory as might be 
desired, owing to (1) 
the very short range 
of the most powerful 
signals yet produced 
under certain un- 
favourable acoustic 
conditions of the 
atmosphere, (2) the 
difficulty experi- 
enced by the mariner 
in judging at any 
time how far the 
atmospheric condi- 
tions are against him 
in listening for the 
expected signal, and 
(3) the difficulty^ in ; 

locating the positipn A, Cylinder, 27 ft. 
of a sound signal by v 6 in. long, 
phonic observations. B, ^Mooring shackle. 

Bells and Gongs are C, Rudder. 



Fig. 51, ■ 


D, Buoy. 

E, Diaphragm. 

F, Ball valves. 

G, Air inlet tubes. 


Courtenay’s Automatic Whistling 
Buoy. 

H, Air (compressed 
outlet tube to 
whistle. 

I, Compressed air in- 
let to buoy. ; 

K, Manhole. 

L, Steps. 

N, Whistle. 


the oldest and, gener- 
ally speaking, the 
lpast efficient forms 
of fog Signals. Under 
very favourable ( 
acoustic conditions the sounds are audible at considerable ranges. On 
the other hand, 2-ton bells have been inaudible at distances of a few 
hundred yards. The 1893 United States trials showed that a bell 
weighing 4000 lb struck by a 450 lb hammer was heard at a distance 




s^nals has, -aids ip/mavigation 
of fog the mariner can expect no certain assistance 


Fig. 52 .—Buoy Belh 


of 14 m. across a gentle breeze and at. over 9 m. against a 10-knpt 
breeze. Bells are frequently used for beacon and buoy signals, and 
in sOrne cases at isolated rock and Other stations where there is 
insufficient: . accommodation for sirens and horns, but . their pse is 
being gradually discontinued in this country for situations where a 
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powerful signal is required. Gongs, usually of Chinese manufacture, 
were formerly infuse oh board English lightships and are still used to 
somh extent abroad. These are being superseded by more powerful 
spun d instruments. ^ 1 

Explosive Signals.— Gxxns were long used at many lighthouse and 
light-vessel stations in England, and are. still in use in Ireland and 
at sbhie foreign stations. These are being gradually displaced by 
other explosive dr compressed air signals. No explosive signals are 
ih use on the coasts of the United States. In 1878 Sound rockets 
charged' with gun-cotton were first used at Flamborough Head and 
were afterwards supplied to many other stations. 1 The nitrated 
gun-cotton or tonite signals now in general use are made up in 4 oz. 
charges. ! These are hung at the end of an iron jib or pole attached 
to the lighthouse lantern or other structure, ana fired by means of 
a detonator and electric battery. The discharge may take place 
withifi’ i 2 ft. of a structure without danger. The cartridges are; 
stored for a ’ considerable period without deterioration and With 
safety. This form of signal, is now very generally adopted for rock 
arid ptherstations in Great Britain, Canada, Newfoundland, northern 
Europe and other parts of the world. An example will be noticed 
in the illustration of the Bishop Rock lighthouse, attached to the 
lahtCfh, (fig. 13). Automatic hoisting and firing appliances are also 
in use. ' 

Whistles, whether sounded by air or steam, are not 
used in Great Britain, except in two instances of harbour signals 
under local Control. It has been objected that their sound has too 
great a resemblance to steamers’ whistles, and they are wasteful of 
power. In the United States and Canada they are largely used. 
The whistle usually employed consists of a metallic dome or bell 
again’st which the high-pressure steam impinges. Rapid vibrations 
are set up both in the metal of the bell and in the internal air, 
producing a shrill note. The Courtenay buoy whistle, already 
referred to, is an American invention and finds favour in the United 
StateS, France, Germany and elsewhere. 

Reed-Horns .— These instruments in their original form Were the 
invention of G. L. Daboll, an experimental horn of his manufacture 
being tried in 1851 by the United States Lighthouse Board. In 1862 
the Trinity House adopted the instrument for seven land and 
lights vessel stations. For compressing air for the reed-hornsas well as 
sirens, caloric, steam, gas and oil engines have been variously , used, 
according to local circumstances. The reed-hotn was improved by 
Professor Holmes, and many examples from his designs are now in 
use in England and America. At the Trinity House experiments 
with fog signals at ‘St Catherine’s (1901) several types of reed-horn 
were experimented with. The Trinity House service horn uses air 
at 15 lb pressure with a consumption of *67 cub. ft. per second and 
397 Vibrations. A small manual horn of the Trinity House type 
consumes *67 cub. ft. of air at 5 lb pressure. The trumpets of the 
latter are of brass. 

Sirens —The most powerful and efficient of all compressed air fog 
sigiials is the siren. The principle of this instrument may be briefly 
explained as follows: — It 
is Well known that if the 


conical trumpet to collect and direct the sound in the desired direc- 
tion. In the English service these trumpets are generally of con- 
siderable length and placed vertically, with bent top and bell mouth J 
Those at St Catherine’s are of cast-iron with copper bell mouth, and 
have a total axial length of 22 ft. They 
are 5 in. in diameter at the siren mouth, 
the bell mouth being 6 ft. in diameter; 

At St Catherine’s the sirens are two in 
number, 5 in. in diameter, being sounded 
simultaneously and in unison (fig. 53). 

Each siren is provided with ports for 
producing a high note as well as a low 
note, the two notes being sounded in 
quick succession once every minute. 

The trumpet mouths are separated by 
an angle of 1 20 0 between their axes. 

This double form has been adopted in 
certain instances where the angle desired 
to be covered by the sound is com- 
paratively wide. In Scotland the Cylin- 
drical form is used generally, either 
automatically or motor driven. By the 
latter means the admission of air to the 
siren can be delayed until the cylinder 
is rotating at full speed, and a much 
sharper sound is produced than iri the 
case of the automatic type. The Scot- 
tish trumpets are frequently constructed 
so that the greater portion of the length 
is horizontal. The Girdleness trumpet 
has an axial length of 16 ft., It ft. 6 in. 
being horizontal. The trumpet is capable 
of being rotated through an angle as 
well as dipped below the horizon. It is 
of cast-iron, no bell mouth is used, and 
the conical motith is 4 ft. in diameter. 

In France the sirens are cylindrical and Fig. 53. — St Catherine’s 
very similar to the English Self-driven Double-noted Siren, 
type. The trumpets have a short axial. ; : 

length, 4 ft. 6 in., and are of brass, with bent bell mouth. The 
Trinity House has in recent years reintroduced the use of disk 
sirens, with which experiments are still being carried out both 
in the United Kingdom and abroad. For light-vessels and. rock 
stations where it is desired to distribute the sound equally in all 
directions the mushroom-head trumpet is occasionally used. The' 
Casque ts trumpet of this type is 22 ft. in length, of cast-iron, with 
•a mushroom top 6 ft. in diameter. In cases where neither the mush- 
room trumpet nor the twin siren is used the single bent trumpet Is ^ 
arranged to rotate through a considerable angle. Table IV. gives 
particulars of a few typical sirens of the most recent form. ' 

Since the first trial of the siren at the South Foreland in 1873 a 

Table IV. 



tympanic membrane is 
struck periodically and 
with sufficient rapidity by 
air impulses or waves a 
musical sound is produced. 

Robinson was the first to 
construct an instrument 
by which successive puffs 
of air under pressure were 
ejected from the mouth of 
a pipe. He obtained this 
effect by using a Stop- 
cock revolving at high 
speed in such a manner 
that 720 pulsations per 
second were produced by 
the intermittent* escape of 
air Through the valves or 
ports, a smooth musical 
note being given. Cagniard 
de la Tour first gave such 

an instrument the name of siren, and constructed it in the form of an very large number of these instruments have been established both at i 
air chamber with perforated lid or coyer, the perforations being sue- lighthouse stations and on board light- vessels. In all cases in Great 
Cessively closed and opened by means of a similarly perforated disk Britain and France they are riow supplied with air compressed by 
fitted to the coVer and revolving at high speed. The perforations *steam or other mechanical power. In the United States and some 
being qut at an angle, the disk was self-rotated by the oblique pressure other countries steam, as well as, compressed air, sirens are in use. 
of the air in escaping through the slots. H. W. Dove and Helmholtz Diaphones . — The diaphone is a modification of the siren, which ; 
introduced many improvements, and Brown of New York patented, has been largely used in Canada since 1903 in place of the siren, 
about 1870, a steam siren with two disks having radial perforations It is claimed that the instrument emits a note of more constant pitch 
of slots. The cylindrical fprm of the siren now generally adopted than does the siren. The distinction between the two instruments 
is due to Slight, who used two concentric cylinders, one revolving is that in the siren a revolving drum or disk alternately opens and 
Within the other, the sides being perforated with vertical slots. To closes elongated air apertures, while in the diaphone a pistoh pulsating 
him is also due the centrifugal governor largely used to regulate the at high velocity serves to alternately cover and uncover air slots in- 
speed of rotation of the siren* Oyer the siren mouth is placed a a cylinder. • : 

- , " ' v'" 1 ; ' — - — — — —7 — - — The St Catherine's Experiments . — Extensive trials were carried out 

; 1 The Flamborough Head rocket was superseded by a siren fog ; during ,1901, by the Trinity House at, St Catherine’s lighthouse, Isle 
signal in 1908. of Wight, with several types of sirens arid reed- horiisJ "Experiments 


Station. 

Description. 

Vibrations 
per sec. 

Sounding 
Pressure 
in lb per 
sq. in. 

Cub. ft. of air 
used per sec. of 
blast reduced 
to atmospheric 
pressure.^ 

Remarks. 

" > 

St Catherine’s (Trinity 

Two 5-in. cylindrical, 

High. 

295 

Low. 

182 

25 

High. 

32 

Low. 

16 

The air consump- 

House) 

Girdleness (N.L.C.) . 

automatically driven 
sirens 

7 -in. Cylindrical siren, 

234 

100 

30 

130 

26 

tion is for 2 sirens. 

Casquets (T rini ty 

motor driven 

7-in. disk siren, motor 


98 

25 

i 

36 


House) 

French pattern siren . 

driven 

6-in. cylindrical: siren, 

326 


28 

14 

A uniform note of 

• • 

automatically driven 

: ! 



326 vibrations per 
sec. has now been 
, adopted generally 
in France, 
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were a*ko> made with different pattern of trumpets* including forms 
having elliptical sections, the ; long axis being : placed vertically, 
l.he conclusions of the committee • may be briefly summarized as' 
follows;: m(i); When-pa large; are* requires to be guarded two fixed 
trumpets suitably placed are mote effective than >one : large trumpet 
capable pf being rotated,: <2) When the arc ;- to be guarded is larger 
than that effectively covered by two trumpets, the mushroom-head 
trumpet^ a satisfactory instrument for the purpose. (3) A siren 
rotated by a separate; motor yields better results than, when self- . 
driven. (4) No advantage commensurate with the additional power . 
required is obtained by the use of air at a higher pressure than 25 lb 
per sq. in. (5) The number of vibrations per second produced by 
the siren or reed should be : in unison with the proper note of the 
associated trumpet ;• (6) When, two notes of different pitch are" 
employed the difference between -these should, if. possible, be an 
octaye. '(7) For calm< weather a Ipw note, is more suitable than a. 
high note,, but when ^dupding. against; the wind and with a. rough and' 
noisy sea a high note has the greater range. (8) From causes which 
cartnot be determined at the time or predicted beforehand, areas 
sometimes exist in which the sounds of fog signals may be greatly 
enfeebled or even lost altogether. This effect was more frequently 
observed during comparatively, calm weather and at no great distance 
from the signal station. (It has often beep, observed that the sound r 
ofia signal may be entirely lost within, a short .• distance * of* .the source, 
while heard distinctly at a greater .distance and at the, same time.) 
(9j)grhe siren was thepnost effective; signal experimented with; the. 
reecflhorn- although inferior in power, is suitable for situations, of 
®pcdjndary. importance 4? (No explosive signals were under trial, 
during the experiments.) (10) A fog. signal^ owing to the uncertainty 
attending its audibility, must be regarded only as an auxiliary aid 
to navigation which dan not at all times be relied upon. 

Submarine Bell Signals. — As early; as. 1841. J. D. Colladon con- 
ducted experiments on the lake of Geneva to test the. suitability of 
water as a medium for transmission of .sound signals and was able 
to convey distinctly audible sounds through water for a distance of 
over 21 m., but it was not until 1904 that any successful practical 
application qf this means of signalling was made in connexion with 
light-vessels. , There are at present (1.919) over 120 submarine bells 
in service, principally in connexion with light-vessels, off the' coasts 
of the United. Kingdom, United States, Canada, Germany, France; 
and other countries,. These bells are struck by clappers actuated by 
°r electrical mechanism. Other submerged bells have been 
fitted to- buoys and beacon , structures, or placed on the sea bed;; in 
the former case the bell is actuated: by the motion of the buoy and 
in others by electric current, transmitted' by cable from the shore. 

In some cases, when submarine bells are associated with gas buqys or 
beacons, the, compressed gas is, employed to actuate the bell striking 
mechanism. To take full advantage pf the signals thus provided 
it is necessary fpr ships approaching them to be fitted with special 
receiving mechanism of telephonic /character installed below the ’ . 
water line and ; in contact with the hull plating. The signals are 
audible by the aid of ear pieces similar to ordinary telephone receivers. 
Not only can the bell signals be heard at considerable distances — 
frequently over 10 m,— and in. all conditions of weather, but the 
direction of the bell in reference, to , the tnoving ship can be determined 
Within narrow limits. The system; is likely to be widely extended and 
many merchant; vessels and, -war ships have been fitted with signal 
receiving piechanism. . 

; The following table (V.) gives the total numbers of fog signals of 
each class in use on the 1st of January 1910 in certain countries. 

‘ Table V. 

Horns, • ‘ U 

; cs Trumpets, & c. w . > „ 


rtWUDJtl [ADM I[NJSTRATI#N ? 

or according to its, original .charter, “ The Master: Wardens, and 
Assistants of the -'Guild . Fraternity or ;B v rothefhood of the most 
glorious and, undivided Trinity , and of St Clement, in the Parish of 
Deptford Strond, in the county of Kent," existed in the reign of 
Henry VIL as; a religious house with certain, duties connected with 
> pilotage, and was incorporated during the reign of Henry VIII. In 
; 1565 it was; given certain rights, to maintain beacons, &c., but , not 
until 1 63o did it own any lighthouses. Since that date it has gradu- 
ally purchased most of the ancient privately owned lighthouses and 
has erected many new ones. The act of 1836 gave the corporation . 
control of English coast lights- with certain supervisory powers over 
ffhe numerous, . local lighting authorities, including . the Irish and 
Scottish Boards. The corporation now consists of a. Master, Deputy- 
/master and 22 Elder Brethren . (1 o of whom are honorary) , together 
with: an unlimited, number of Younger Brethren, who, however, 
perform mo executive duties. In Scotland and the Isle of Man the 
lights are under the control pf the; .Commissioners of Northern . 
Lighthouses constituted in 1786 and incorporated in 1798. The. 
lighting of the .Irish coast is in the hands of , the Cqpimissioners of 
Irish Lights formed. in 1867 in succession to the old Dublin BaUast ; 
i 03 ™* Tbc principal local light boards in the United Kingdoni are 
riie Mersey JDocks and Harbour . Board, , and the Clyde Lighthouse 
trustees. The three general lighthouse boards of the United ; 

: Kingdom, by the provision -of, the Mercantile Marine Act of 1854, 
are subordinate to the Board ,of Trade, which controls all finances. 

On the 1st of January 1910 the lights, fog signals and submarine 
beds m service under the control of the several authorities in the 
United Kingdom were as follows : 


Trinity House . . 

Northern Lighthouse Com- 
missioners . ... 

Irish Lights Commissioners 
.Mersey, jDocks and Harbour 
I Board ,. 7 '. , . V . .7 
Admiralty; ; 

Clyde Lighthouse, T rustees 
Othp.r local lighting authori- 
ties . . . 77 ' . 

Totals 7. . . 7 . 


' Light- : 
houses. 

Light- 

vessels. 

Fog 

Signals. 

116 

5 1 / 

97 

138,; 

5 

.44, V 

93 ; 

11 

35 

16. 

6 

13 

31 

. 2 

6 

14 

1 

5 • 

809 

11 

89. 

: 17 

87 

28.9 ; 


Sub- 

marine 


Sirens. 

XI 

ft 

; Q 

Power. ^ 

Manual. 

1 

Explosi 

Signals 

(tonite 

Guns. 

Bells. 

i 

O', 

0 . 

Submai 

Bells. 

Totals. 

L 44 


27 

31 

2 

75 


48 

10 

16 

193 

35 


6 

2 - 


5 , 


16 

3 


' 67 

12 


2 

6 


11 

3 

II 


.3 

48 

12 


7 

1 


1 


25 


2 

48 

43 


35 

15 

59 



218 

1 

3 d 

407 

6 

| 66 

' : 5 '. 

79 

16 

8 


24 


11 

215 


England and Channel Islands 44 . . 27 n 2 is 

Scotland, and Isle of Man :. 35 6 2 S 

Ireland ; . . . . . I2 . . 2 6 “ 11 

France . .... . ;. I2 _ 7 j j 

United States (excluding in- 
land lakes and rivers) . a-z . T e 

British North America (ex- 
cluding inland lakes and : " : ' 

7; rivers) 1 . . •, , » • ■ . | 6 66 - 5 79 16 8 

^l n ^' s , 0 ^ S ^bal are employed at any one station, one being 
subsidiary , the. latter is omitted from the ‘enumeration. Biioy and 
unattended beacon bells and whistles are also omitted, but local 
port andmarbour signals not under the immediate jurisdiction of the 
various lighthouse hoards are included, more especially in Great 
Britain. > ! : ».<i- . 7 . -7 ■ , ; r 

, f 1 * Lighthouse Administration',. The principal countries 
°f the world possess organized and central authorities responsible 
for the installation and* maintenance of coast lights and fog 
signals, 1 buoys and beacons. : 

KmgdomU-rln England the corporation pf Trinity House; 


.Some small harbour and river lights of subsidiary character are 

.not included in the above total; 

United States. The United States Lighthouse Board was con- 
stituted by act of Congress in 1852. The Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor is fhe ex-officio president. The board consists of two officers 
of the navy, two engineer officers of the army, and two civilian 
scientific members, with two secretaries, one a naval officer, the other 
an officer of engineers in the army. The members are appointed by 
the president of the United States. The , coast-line of the states, 
with the lakes and rivers and Porto Rico, is divided into 16 executive 
districts for purposes of administration. - ; - . . . 

The following table shows the distribution of lighthouses, light- 
vessels, occ . , maintained by the lighthouse board in the United States 
in June 1909. In addition there are a few, small lights and, buoys 
privately maintained. 

- — - — • — — r— - — T - Lighthouses and beacon lights . . 1333 

<u LighDvessels in position . . . 53 

. •§ Light-vessels for relief . . . V .7. . 13 

3 77 •§> ‘.§23 • '■ Gas lighted buoys in position .. . 94 

O 2 3 12 £ Fog signals operated by steam or oil 

■ - ; engines , . . . . . ... 228 

48 10 16 iqt. Fog signals operated by clockwork, 

: 16 3 .. 67 .* 7 • • • •: 205 

7 T T 0 _ 7 Submarine signals . . . . 43 

. 3 25 f 48 Postiights - , . . . . 2333; 

0 ^ Day or unligh ted beacons , . . 1157 

,. 218 I 36 4 07 Bdl buoys in position , /. .169,: 

o ^ / Whistling buoys m position * . 94. 

. . . . Other buoys ,, . 7 . .. 5,760 

2/1 it ore Steam tenders ... . ".'7'., 51 

T i ’ 1 2 v I - Constructional Staff , . , ., . -3 1 8 

-- i Light keepers; and light attendants 3137, 

, Officers and crews of light- vessels 
l : 7 : ; and. tenders, . , . . 7 f . 1693 

: France . — The lighthouse board of France is known as fHe Com- 
mission dCs Phares, dating from 1792 and remodelled iff 18L1, and is 
under the direction, of . the minister 6f public works. It consists of 
four engi deers,; two naval officers and one member of the Institute,' 
one. inspector-general of marine engineers, and one hydrographic, 
engineer. The chief, executlyq officers are ad Irispecteur General 
des Ponts et Cliaussees, who is director of the board, and another 
engineer of the same corps, who is engineer-in-chief and secretary. 
The board has cddtroU of about 750 lights, including thdse of 











Table VII . — Typical Non- Electric Lighthouse Apparatus, 
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1 The dates given are of the establishment of the optical apparatus. In many cases incandescent burners have been installed at later dates. 
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Corsica/ Algeria, &c. A similar system ha!s been establislied in 
SpMM' • ••• • - M ; ■ ' ; - 

English Colonies. Canada the coast lighting is in the hands of 
the minister* of Marine, and in most other colonies' the public works 
departments have control of lighthouse matters. 

Other Countries.— In Denmark, Austria, Holland, Russia, Sweden, 
Norway and many other countries the minister of marine has charge 
of; the lighting and bubying of Coasts j in Belgium the public works 
department controls the service. 

In the Trinity House Service at shore lighthouse Stations there are 
usually two keepers, at rock stations three or four, one being ashore 
on leave! When there is a fog signal at a station there is usually an 
additional keeper, and at electric light stations a mechanical engineer 
is also employed as principal keeper. The crews of light-vessels as 
a rule consist of 11 men, three of them and the master or mate going 
on shore in rotation. 

The average annual cost of maintenance of an English shore 
lighthouse, with two keepers, is £275. For shore lighthouses with 
three keepers and a siren fog signal the average cost is £444. The 
maintenance of a rock lighthouse with four keepers and an explosive 
fog . signal is about £760, and an electric light station costs about 
£ M odi annually to maintain. 

: A light-vessel of the ordinary type in use in the United Kingdom 
entails an annual expenditure on maintenance of approximately 
£^329; excluding the cost of j periodical overhaul. 

Authorities. — S meatom Eddystone Lighthouse (London,, 1793); 
A.' Fresnel, Memoire sur un nouveau system d’eclairage des phares 
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Artificial liglit is generally produced • by raising 
some ; body tp a high temperature. If the temperature of a 
solid, body be greater than that of surrounding bodies it parts 
witji spme of its energy in the form of radiation. Whilst the. 
temperature is low these radiations are not of a kind to which, 
the eye is sensitive; they are exclusively radiations less refrang- 
ible and of greater wave-length than red light, and may be called 
infra-red; As the temperature is increased the infra-red radia- 
tions increase, but presently there are added radiations which 
the; eye perceives as red light. As the temperature is further 
increased, the red light increases, and yellow, green and blue 
rays; are successively thrown off. On raising the temperature 
tOn%rStih^ higher ppipt, radiations of a, wave-length shorter even 
than 'Violet* light, are produced,, tp y^hich the eye is insppsijtiye, 


;buf which act strongly on cert'am dh^mical substances ; these 
may be caHed tdtra-vioiet 'rays. 'fhufc a very hoi body in general 
throws out rays of various wave-iength; the hotter the body 5 
the more of every kind of radiation will it throw out, but the 
proportion of short waves to long waves bebomeS vastly greater 
as the temperature is increased. Our eyes are only sensitive to 
certain of these waves, viz. those not very' long and pot very 
short. The problem of the artificial production of light with 
economy of energy is the same as that of raising some; body to 
such a temperature that if shall give as large a proportion as 
possible of those rays which the eye is capable of feeling. For 
practical purposes this temperature is the highest temperature 
we can produce. As an illustration of the luminous effect of the 
high temperature produced by converting other forms of energy 
into heat within a small space, consider the following statements. 
If burned in ordinary gas burners, 120 cub. ft. of 15 candle gas 
will give a light of 360 standard candles for orie hour. The heat 
produced by the combustion is equivalent to about 60 million 
foot-pounds. If this gas be burned in a modern gas-engine^ 
about 8 million foot-pounds of useful work will be done outside 
the engine, or about 4 horse-power for one hour. If this be used 
to drive a dynamo for one hour/ even if the machine has an 
efficiency of only 80%, the energy of ; s the current will be about 
6,400,000 foot-pounds per hour, about half of which, , or only 
3, 200,000' foot-pounds, is converted into radiant energy in the 
electric arc. But this electric arc will radiate a light of 2000 
candles when viewed horizontally, and two or three times as 
much when viewed from below. Hence 3 million foot-pounds 
changed to heat in the electric arc may be said roughly to 
affect our eyes six times as much as 60 million foot-pounds 
changed to heat in an ordinary gas turner. 

Owing to the high temperature at which it remains solid, 
and to its great emissive power, the radiant body used for 
artificial illumination is usually some form of carbon. In kn‘ 
oil or ordinary coal-gas flame this, carbon is present, in minute t 
particles derived from the organic substances with; / which the i 
flame is supplied and heated to incandescence by the heat 
liberated in their, decomposition, while in the electric light the : 
incandescence is the effect of the heat developed by the' electric 
current passed through a resisting rod or filament of e&rbom r. 
In some cases, however, other substances replace carbon as the 
radiating body; in the incandescent gas light certain 6afth^; 
Oxides are utilized, and in metallic filament electric lamps ‘su^h 
metals as tungsten or tantalum. . 7f . , •; V.Vr , ( 

• - ; 1. Oil Lighting 

From the earliest times the burning of oil has been a source 
of light, but until the. middle ;of the 19th century only oils of 
vegetable and animal origin were employed in indoor 
lamps for this purpose. Although many kinds were ^f^animal 
used locally, only colza and sperm oils had any very oMs** 1 m 
extended use, and they have been practically supplanted 
by mineral oilj which was introduced as an illuminant in 1853. 
Up to the latter half of the i8tji Centiiry the lamps were shallow 
vessels into Which a short length of wick dipped; the flame 
Was smoky and discharged acrid vapours, giving the minimfitn - 
of light with the maximum of smell. The first notable improve- 
ment was made by Ami Argandin 1784. His burner /consisted 
of two concentric tubes between which the tubular Wick was 
placed; the open inner tube led a current of air to play upoh 
the inner surface of the circular flame, whilst: the combustion': 
was materially improved by placing around the flame a chimney 
which rested on a perforated gallery a short distance below 
the burner. Argand’s original burner is the parent form of ; 
innumerable modifications, all more or less comolex, such as 
the parcel and the moderator. ‘ 

A typical example of the Argand burner and chimney is repre^ , 
sented in fig. 1, in which the burner is composed of three tubes, 
d, /, g. The tube g is soldered to the bottom of the tube, d, just 
above 0, and the interval between the outer surface pf the tube g 
and the inner surface of the tube d is an annular cylindrical cayity 
closed at the bottom, containing the cylindrical cotton wick im- 
memed in oil. The wiqh^is fixqd to th9 wick which is capable , 
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of. being moved spirally; within the annular cavity is also the tube « 
//which can be moved round , and serves to elevate and depress the. 
wick. P is a Clip that' screws on the bottom of the tube d, arid rib- ’ 
ceives the superfluous oil that drops down from the wick along the 
, = : / inner: surface of- trie tube g. The air 

a enters through the holes 0, 0, and 

passes up , through the tube g to main- 
tain the combustion in the interior of 
the. circular flame. The air which 
maintains the combustion on ‘ the ex- 
terior part of the wick enters through 
the hples m, with which rn is perfor- 
ated. When the air in the chimney is 
rarefied by the heat of the flame, the : 
surrounding heavier air, entering i the 
, lov^er; part of ; the chimney, passes up- 
ward with a rapid current, to restore 
the equilibrium/ ; RG is the cylindrical 
glass chimney - with a shoulder or 
constriction at R, G. The oil flows ; 

, from a side reservoir, and occupies the . 
« cavity between the, tubes g and d. The 
„* .» 0 part ki is a short tube, Which receives : 

g| WB&l ffl WBl'I m the circular' wick, and slides spirally on 1 ; 

j ' ‘ • the tubei \g, by ; means 1 of a pin working ; 

j : ■ ■ : - in the hollow < spiral; groove on the ex-; - 

,^li|iy j , terior surface of g. The wick-tube has 

* ^ MW W also a Catch, which works in a perpen- 

’lIHIrli ' dicular slit in the tube /; and, by' 
turning the tube /, the ; wick-tube will 
; , . be raised or lowered , for which * purpose 

. .... a ring, or gallery, fits on the tube d, 

and receives the glass chimney RG; a 
/ wire S is attached to the tube /, and, 

. m ' : betiding over, descends along the out- 

side of d. The part rnt that> supports 
3 the glass .chimney, is connected by 

” ‘ ' ^1% four other wires with the ring q, which 

. surrounds the tube d, and can be 

Fig. 1. moved /round. When rn is turned 

round,. it carries with it the. ring q r the 
wire S, and the tube /, thus raising or depressing the wick. 

A device in the form of a small metallic disk or button, known as 
the Liverpool button from having been first adopted in the so-called 
Liverpool lamp, effects for the current of air passing up the interior 
of the Argand burner the same object as the constriction of -the 
chimney RG secures in the case of the external, tube.. The button; 
fixed on the end of a wire is placed' right, above the burner tube g, 
and throws out equally all round against the flame the current of 
air which passes up through gJ !' The result of these expedients, 
when properly applied, is the production of an; exceedingly solid ] 
brilliant whi^e light, absolutely sniokeless, this showing that the 
combustion of the oil is perfectly accomplished. . . 

The means by which a uniformly regulated supply of oil is brought 
to the burner varies with the position of the oil reservoir. In sOtrie 
lamps, not now in use, by ring-formed reservoirs and other ex- 

pedients, the whole of the oil was 
(Tj} kept as nearly as possible at the 

1 leveh of the burner. In what are 

j* q • terimed fountain reading, * or study 

lamps, the principal reservoir is 
, , ; _ above the burner level, and various 

v . means are adopted for maintaining 
sjj=====^ a supply from them at the level of 
: the ^ burner. But the most cori- 

■ ■ ; : ' . .i f . c r. >■ .- yenient position: for the oil reservoir ; 

J . in lamps for general use is directly 

— 1 under tfiq burner, and in this case 

e thC static! of the lamp 1 1 itself is 

__ utilized as the oil vessel. In the 

I f- l ease of fixed oils, as the oils of 

y i. ; // : \ J , animal and , vegetable origin used . 

yvW • to be. called} it is necessary with 

such larnps to introduce so nie appli- 
1 ‘ j 4 : ‘ : ' ; arice for' forcing a supply of oil • to 

• '■ i : » ; , ■ ■ i ; the! burner,- arid many methods cf i 

, effecting this we.re devised, most of 
K . . , ; lyhich were ultimately superseded , 

/ 1 by the moderator lamp. The Carcel 

Fig. 2. ^Section' of Reading ; or f pump lamp- invented by B. 

Lamp. G. Carcel in 1 800, is still to some 

extent used in France. It consists 
of a double piston or pump, forcing the oil through a tube to the 
burner, worked by clockwork. 

A form of reading lamp still in use is seen, in section in fig. 2. 
The lamp is mounted on a 1 standard on : which it can be raised or 
lowered at will, and fixed by a thumb screw. The oil reservoir is 
in two parts/ the upper ac being an in verted flask which fits into bb; 
from which the burner is directly fed thrOugh the tube.d ; ^ls an' 
overflow bup for any oil that escapes at the burner, and it is pierced 


with* air-holes for admitting -the , current of air to the .pentre tpb,e -of 
the Argand burner. The lamp is filled with oil by withdrawing . the ; 
flasks, filling it, and inverting it iiito its place, ; The , under reservoir 
bb fills from it tp the. burner level ee, on a line with the mouth pf af< , 
So soon as that level falls below the mouth of oc, a bubble of , air 
gets; access To the upper reservoir, and oil again fills up bb to the 
level ee. ■ • : ^ . .• • ’ .. 

The moderator lamp ; (fig. 3) invented .by Franchot about 1 836-. 
from the simplicity and efficiency of its arrangements rapidly 
superseded almost all other forms of mechanical lamp; for use with 
animal and vegetable oils. The two essential features of the modera- 
tor lamp are ; (1 ) the strong, spiral spring which, acting on a piston 
within the cylindrical reservoir of the lamp, seryes to propel the oil 
to the burner, and (2) the, ascending tube C through .which the , oil ; 
parses upwards ; to the burner. The latter consist of two sections,, 
the lower fixed to and passing through the piston ,A ; into the; oil- 
reservoir, and theaipper attached to the burner. The lower or piston 
section moves within the upper, which forms a sheath enclosing 
nearly its whole length when the spring is fully wound up. Down 
the centre of the upper tube, .■ . — , , 

passes a wire, “ the moder-. , ./ 

ator, ,f G, and it is by this wire , : , . ijFl 

that , the supply of oil to the .. 

burner: is regulated. The : r 

spring exerts its greatest force • : , : 1 

on theoilin the reservoir when . 

it, i? fully wound up, and in * = ? 

proportion as it expands and r®| c ' 

descends its power decreases., e J IK® . 

But when the apparatus is to==t cTql ' c 

wound up the wire passing ■ \ A 

down the upper tube extends lli il 

throughout the whole length J | |L* 

of the lower and narrower. ... 1 \ 

piston tube, obstructing to a I |L . ^V , 

certain extent the free flow of 

the oil. In proportion as the 1 | 

spring uncoils, the length of J 1 

the wire within the* lower tube 1 < Q 

is decreased ; the upward flow | 
of- oiivfe facilitated in the 5£=* 

same, ratio as the force urging 

it upwards is weakened. ^ In | ... ! : 

rill mechanical lamps the flow J L 

is in excess, of idle consuming I \ A / N Jlc f 1 jb , fc . 

capacity of the burner, and J a :V a | / , , 1 

in the moderator the surplus [. J j 

oil, .flowing oyer the wick, J L I. 

fails back iqto .the reservoir . .... 

aboyq .5 the piston, whence Fig. 3— Section of Moderator Lamp. 

along with new supply oil it ^ 

descends, into the lower side by means of leather valves a, a. 

B represents the rack which, with the pinion D, winds up the spiral 
spring hard against E when the lapp is prepared for use. ; The 
moderator wire is . seen separately in GG ; and FGC illustrates 
the- arrangement of the sheathing tubes, in the upper section of 
which the .moderator is fixed. 

As early as .1781 the idea was mooted of burning naphtha, 
obtained by , .the , distillation of coal at low temperatures, for 
illuminating; purposes, and in 1820, when coal gas . ; 

was struggling into prominence j light oils obtained 
by the distillation of coal tar were employed in the , , 
Holliday lamp, which is, still the chief factor in illuminating the 
street barrow of the costermonger.- In this lamp the coal naphtha 
is in a conical reservoir, from the apex of which it flows slowly 1 
down through a long metal capillary to a rose burner, which',; 
heated up by the flapiey vaporizes the naphtha, and thus feeds 
the ring of small jets of flame escaping from its circumference. ; 

It was in 1847 that James Young had his attention drawn 
to rin exudation of petroleum in the Riddings Colliery at Alfretdn, 
in Derbyshire,' arid found that he could by distillation obtain 
frorn it a lubricant of considerable value. The coriimiercial 
success' of this material was accofrip&nied by a failure of the 
supply, arid, rightly imagining that as the oil had apparently 
come from the Coal Measures, it might be obtained by distillation 
from material of the same character, Young began investigations 
in this direction, and in 1856 started distilling oils from a shale 
known as the “ Bathgate mineral,” in this way founding the ! 

: Scotch oil industry. At first' little attention was paid to the 
fitness of the oil fori burning purposes, although in the early 
days at Alfrfeton Yourig attempted to burn some of the lighter 
distillates in an Argand lamp, and later in a lamp made many 
years before for the r coiisumpti6n of turpentine. : About 1853, 
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hbwever, it wis noticea : that the MgLter ; : distiUates were - beiiig Pin the flame to a far higher incandeseenee so as to ; secure a greater 


shipped to German^, Whet e lamps' fitted for the consumption 
of . the grades of oil now known as lamp oil were being made by 


illuminating power. This in practice has been done in two ways, 
first by drawing in the air by the up-suck r of the heated and expanded 
products of combustion in a chimney fitted over the flame, , and 


1 Stohwasser of Berlin; some of these lamps were imported, secondly by creating a draught from a small clockwork fan in the 


and similar lamps were afterwards manufactured by. Laidlaw 
in Edinburgh. 


base of the lamp. ' It is necessary to break the initial rush of the 
draught : this is mostly effected by disks of perforated metal < in 
the base of the burner, called diffusers, while the metal: dome which 


. In P ennsylvania iii 18 59 Colonel E. L. Drake’s successful bor- surrou nds and rises slightly above the wick-holder serves to deflect 
irigjfpr petroleum resulted in the flooding of the market with oil the air on to the flame, as iri the Wanzer lamp. These arrangements 
, . at prices never before deemed possible, and led to the introduction also act to a certain extent as regenerators^ the air passing over; the 
of latnps from Germany for its consuii^tion. Although. ihe first 

American, patent for a petroleum lamp is dated 1859, that year have been introduced to increase the illuminating power .and com- 
. saw forty . other applications, and for the next twenty years, plete the combustion. 

■' ; ’ -4- ■ i ; • •• ' ! \ J* _ C!.. T> t— T) 1 J 1 1_* • 


• they averaged about eighty a year . . V ^ : , 

English lamp-makers were not behind in their attempts to 
improve on the methods in use for producing the highest results 
from the various grades, of oil, and in 1865 Hinks introduced 


According to Sir JBoverton Redwood, duplex burners which give 
a flame of 28 candle-power have an average oil consumption, of 
50. grains per candle per hour, while Argand flames of 38 candle- 
power consume about 45 grains of oil per candle per hour. These 
' figures were obtained from lamps of the best types, and to obtain 


the duplex burner, while later improvements made in various information as to the efficiency of the lamps used in daily practice, 
directions, by Hinks, Silber, and Defries led to the high degree a "umber of the most popular types were examined, using both 


of perfection to be found in the lamps of to-day. Mineral oil 


American and Russian oil. The results obtained are embodied in 
Table I. The fifst noteworthy point in this table is* the apparent 


Total Candle-power. 
American. I Russian. 


for lamps as used in England at the present time may be defined superiority of the American over Russian oil in the majority of 
hs consisting pf those portions of the distillate from shale oil I the lamps employed, and there is no doubt that the bulk ;of the 
or crude petroleum V A : Table I. • ■ • -1 , : : - . 

which have their flash- ' • ' •- -■ - - 11 7 ....>»■-■■ - ' : - ■■..-a--:. : J - — 

point above 1 73° F., and ’ ' ■ ‘ ■ ' . ' - Grains of- Oil per T .r, ! 

iyhich are mobile V Type . ' ' ■ Name . candle-power per hour. , Total Candle-power. 

enough to be fed by /; , * ... , ‘ American. Russian. American. : Russian. 

capillarity iri sufficient ' ■ — y ■ > >; ■■ ■ — - — — — — — — ~ — — nr — — — ; — -* r"T~r"T - . ~r 

quantity to the flame. 1 Veritas, 60-line | * . • t : ^4*5 XI ? r 5 i t i , 

The oil placed in the ' /, V ” . ' fo • ; ; ' ; : 4375 ' 5*5 4° ' 35 

i lamp reservoir is drawn Circular wick . .y Ariel, 12-line centre draught . 52*8 70*9 18 18 ? < 

up by the capillarity of i ? - Reading, 14-line . i '. * 97'9 85*4 1^ , 12 

the wick to the flame, ( ' Kosmos, 10-line # r- •• ♦. 63*9 97* 2 9 9 , 

or ,j u • „ ___ xml,, l Wizard, 15-line ,.*».* ♦ 5^*9, 18 19 

f.W being there vola- f Wanzer, no glass 42*6 4 8 *3 17 ' J 7 

tilized, is converted by Flat wick, single Solid slip, gauze and cone . 84*4 84-4 8 8 

the heat of the burning I Old slip, fixed gauze > . . 60-9 89-3 7 7 , 

flame into a gksebfis » duplex . f; Feeder wick . , . ; . 5^ 2 55*7 20 22 

mixture of hydrogen [ , " \ | Ordinary ■.; ■ , . ; , .♦[ 5 1 ! 2 - J, 7,.,,; 

and hydrocarbons, t American oil— Sp. gr. 07904 ; flash-point, iiO° F. Russian oil—Sp. gr. 0*853; flash-point, 1 83° F. : ; 

which is ultimately, : . ' ! a i < ' -v; V 

consumed by the oxygen of the air and converted into tops, on the market are constructed to^burn Amencap or shale oil. 

v j* *j ‘ i ® r;; vV v A second interesting point is that with the flat-flame lamps the 

carbon dioxide and water vapour, the produces of pqmplete R ussiaft 0 il is as good as the American. We have Redwood’s 

combustion. ; v . authority/ moreover^ for the fact 1 that after prolonged burning the 

Vj , ■ To secure; high illuminating ■ power, • together with a; ^smokeless Russian oil, even in lamps least, suited; to it, gives highly improved 
flame and only products ,of complete combustion, strict attention results. - Although the. average .consumption yith these .lamps is 
must be paid to several important factors' In the first place, the close upon 60 grains _per candle with American, oil, yet some of the 
K^’cA thb ricrVif nnw.Wnf nil f nr burners are so manifestly wasteful that 50 grams per candle-power 


Circular wick 


Flat Wick, single 


duplex 


Veritas, 60-line | * . . 

i “ 30 .'. .. ♦. i f , 

20 7 :,, 1 : . 

Ariel, 12-line centre draught 
Reading, 1 4-line . ' 1 * 

Kosmos, 10-line . | . . 

Wizard, 15-line , !( * 

Wanzer, no glass . . 

Solid slip, gauze and cone 
Old slip, fixed gauze ; V .iv 

Feeder wick . , . ; 

Ordinary v , ... 


; Grains of Oil per 
candle-power per, hour. , 

American. Russian. 

64*5 , 112*5 

42*5 50* 

43*75 58-5 

52*8 70*9 

97-9 85*4 

, 63-9 97*2 

56-9 5i;3 

42*6 48*3 

84*4 84-4 

60 *9 89*3 

5b-2 55-7 

.51*2 46*6 


r American oil— Sp. gr. 0*7904; flash-point, liO° F. Russian oil—Sp. gr . 0*823; flash-point, 83 0 F. : 


wick must be so arranged as to supply the right quantity of oil for purners are so mamiestiy wasteiui tnat 50 grams per canaie-power 
gasification lat the burner-head^-the flame must be neither- starved per hour is the fairest basis to take for anycalculation as to cost.; 
nor-overfed: if the former is the case great loss of light: is occasioned, “The dangers Of the mineral oil lamp, which werea grave draw- 
, while an excess of oil, by providing more hydrocarbons than the; back m the.past, have been. ymr .much reduced by improvements 
air-supply to the flame can completely burn, gives rise to smofee ,»« construction and quality, and uf it were possible to abolish the 
and products of incomplete combustion. The action of the wick- cheap and dangerous rubbish sold' in- poor neighbourhoods and to 
debehding on the -'capillary aetibn of the microscopic tubes forming; Prevent the use of side-fillers and glass reservoirs in lamps of better 
the cotton fibre, nothing but long-staple cotton of good quality^ quahtvi a still larger reduction m the number of accidents .would 
.:should;,be employed ; this should be spun into a coarse loose, thread; take place. In the use of the lamp for doinesttc purposes only so^t 
with as little twist in if as possible, arid from this the wick is built S? 5 ^ ^ 1C ^ S , 1 should ( be employed, and the lamp shoifid be 

up. Having obtained a wick of soft texture and loose' plait, it should with oil each day so as never to allow it to burn too low and 

be well dried before the fire, and when 1 put in position in the- lamp- leave a large space above the surface pf -the oil in thereservoir. 

: must fill the ..task, holder without being compressed. It should be The lamp should neve.r be moved whilst ahght, and it:should only be 
of, sufficient length to reach to. the bottom of. the oU reservoir and put out, by nwaps^of a , proper exfmgui^iey or. I>y blowing, ao-bss 
leave an inch or two on the bottom. Such a wick will suck up the the top. instead of down the chimney. By these means the risk of 
oil in a regular and uniform way,, provided that the, level of the Oil accident would be so reduced as to compare favourably with other 
is nbt; allowed 1 fo fall Too^ ^low ^in tfie" ^lariip,^ -'but it must be : itiemefilbered: Illl ^i nin ^ nts * . t , . „ j V r , , 

that the Wick acts as i a filter for the dil, and that if any sediment Gandies, oil and coal gas all emrtthe same productsof compltte 
bri‘ present it will be retained by and choke the capillaries upon ^jmbustion, viz. carbon dioxide and .wter; vapour. The quantities 
which the action of the widk driodrids, so that a Wick should not fie of these xompqun^ emitted from different illummants for every 

candle of light per hour will be seen from the following table: 


which, the action of the widk dripdfids, so that a Wick should not be °l tttese xompqun^ emittea irom qmerent mummants tor every 
used for too long a time. A food rule is that the wick should, candle of light per hour will be seen from the following table: 
when new, trail for 2 in. on the bottom of the oil vessel, and should . Cubic Feet per Candle 

be discarded when these 2 in have been burnt off. t llluminant. Carbon Dioxide. Water Vapfiur. 

jvheri. the lamp is lighted, the oil burns with a heavy, smoky Sperm candle \ ' V . ; 0-41 0*41 j 

.flame;, because it is not able to detain sufficient oxygen to ! complete Oil lamp . *. ! ! : 0*24 0*18 

the combustion, arid not only are soot flakes produced, but products , Gas— Flat flame : ! ! ; , ! > 0*2>6 / ... 0 67 

of iricornplete combustion, suCh as v carbon monoxide rind even 1 Argand *. * ‘ 0-17 0*45 

'petroleum vapour, . escape-^the first named highly injurious to Regenerative* * * ; 0*07 019 

health, and the second of an offensive odour. To supply the necessary. Incandescent *. *. 0*03 0*08 

' tirnoUrit of ait' to the flame, an artificial draught has to ; be created • > * . 

/'Which thrill- ^ irnpirige -upon the bottom of the flame and sweep up- From these data it appears that if the sanjtary condition, of the air 
Wards bver its^ surface,' ’giving 5 it ' rigidity, and by Completing the pf a dwelling-room be measured by the amount of carbon dioxide 
Coipbustion ; iri a Shorter peribd Pf tirrie thani could ? be j done otherwise,; present, ris is usually done, bandies are the niost prejudicial to 
increasing the calorifie iri tensity arid 1 thus railsing 1 the carbon 1 particles health and comfort, oil lamps less so, and gas least, an assumption 


Cubic F eet per Candle. 

Carbon Dioxide. Water Vapbur. 
0-41 0*41 

0*24 o*i 8 

q*2>6 0*67 

o*i7 0*45 

0*07 0*19 
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which practical experience does not bear out. The explanation of; 
tnis is to be found in these facts j First/ where we illuminate a 
room with candles or oil we are contented with a less, intense and; 
more local light than when we are using gas, and in a room of ordinary 
size would be more likely to use a lamp or two candles than the; 
far higher illumination we should demand if gas were employed. 
Secondly/ the amount of water vapour given off during the com- 
bustion of gas is greater than in the case of the other illuminants, 
arid water vapour absorbing radiant heat from the burning gas 
becomes heated, and, diffusing itself about the room, causes great 
Oppression. Also the air, being highly charged with moisture, is 
unable to take up so rapidly the water vapour which is always 
evaporating from the surface of our skin, and in this way the functions 
of the body receive a slight check, resulting in a feeling of depression. 

' A very successful type of oil lamp for use in engineering is 
represented by the Eucigen, Doty, arid Wells lights, in which the 
Oil s ra forced from a reservoir by air-pressure through 

iam S ps\ ay a spiral heated by the flame of the lamp, and the heated 
oil, being then ejected partly as vapour and partly 
as spray, burns with a large and highly luminous flame. The 
great drawback to these devices is that a certain proportion 
of the oil spray escapes combustion and is deposited in the 
Vicinity of the light. This form of lamp is often used for heating 
as well as lighting; the rivets needed for the Forth Bridge 
were heated in trays by lamps of this type at the spot where 
they were required. The great advantage of these lamps was 
that oils of little value could be employed, and the light obtained 
approximated to, 750 candles per gallon of oil consumed. They 
may to a certain extent be looked upon as the forerunners of 
perhaps the most successful form of incandescent oil-burner. 

As early as 1885 Arthur Kitson attempted to make a burner 
for heating purposes on the foregoing principle, i.e. by injecting 
Oil applied un der pressure from a fine tube into a chamber 
; to Incan - where it would be heated by the waste heat escaping 
descent from the flame below, the vapour so produced being 
lighting. to issue from a small jet under the pressure 

caused by the initial air-pressure and the expansion in the 
: gasifying tube. This jet of gas was then led into what was 
■ practically an atmospheric burner, and drew in with it sufficient 
air to cause its combustion with a non-luminous blue flame 
pf great heating power. At the time when this was first done 
the Weisbach mantle had not yet reached the period of com- 
mercial utility, and attempts were made to use this flame for 
the generation of light by consuming it in a mantle of fine 
platinum gauze, which, although giving a very fine illuminating 
effect during the first few hours, very soon shared the fate of 
all platinum mantles— -that is, carbonization of the platinum 
surface took place, and destroyed its power of light emissivity. 
It was not until 1893 that the perfecting of the Weisbach mantle 
enabled this method of consuming the oil to be employed. 
The Kitson lamp, and also the Empire lamp on a similar principle, 
have given results which ought to ensure their future success, 
the only drawback being that they need a certain amount of 
intelligent care to keep them in good working order. 

Oil gas, and oil vapours differ from coal gas merely in the 
larger proportion and greater complexity of the hydrocarbon 
titcai- nioleculeS: present, and to render the oil flame avail- 

descept able for incandescent lighting it is only necessary to. 

table- cause the oil gas or vapour to become mixed with a 

lamps. sufficient proportion of air before it arrives at the 

point of combustion. But with gases so rich in hydrocarbons; 
as those developed from oil it is excessively difficult to get 
the necessary air .intimately, and evenly mixed with the gas 
in sufficient proportion to bring about the desired result. If 
even coal gas be taken and, mixed with 2*27 volumes of air, 
its luminosity is destroyed, but such a flame would be useless 
with: the incandescent mantle, as if the non-luminous flamej 
be superheated a certain, proportion of its luminosity will re- 
appear. When such a flame is used with a mantle the super- 
heating effect of the mantle itself very quickly leads to the 
decomposition of the hydrocarbons and blackening of the 
mantle, which riot ' only rofis it of its light-giving powers, but 
also rapidly ends its life. If, however, the proportion of air 
be increased, the. appearance of the flame becomes considerably 


altered, and the hydrocarbon molecules being burnt up before 
impact with the heated surface of the mantle, all chance of 
blackening is avoided. 

On the first attempts to construct a satisfactory, oil lamp which 
could be used with the incandescent mantle, this trouble showed 
itself to be a most serious one, as although it was comparatively 1 easy 
so to regulate a circular- wicked flame fed by an excess of air as to 
make it non-luminous, the moment the mantle was put upon: this, 
blackening quickly appeared, while when methods for obtaining 
a further air supply were devised, the difficulty of producing a flame 
which would burn for a considerable timeVithout constant necessity 
for regulation proved a serious drawback. This trouble has militated 
against most of the incandescent oil lamps placed upon the market. 

It soon became evident that if a wick were employed the difficulty 
of getting it perfectly symmetrical was a sCriduS matter, and that it 
could only be utilized in drawing the oil up to a heating chamber 
where it could be volatilized to produce the oil gas, which on then 
being mixed with air would give the non-luminous flame. In the 
earlier forms of incandescent oil lamps the general idea was to suck 
the oil up by the capillarity of a circular wick to a point a short 
distance below the opening of the burner at which the flariie was 
formed, and here the oil was vaporized or gasified by the heat of 
the head of the burner. An air supply was then drawn up through 
a tube passing through the centre of the wick-tube, while a second 
air current was so arranged as to discharge itself almost horizontally 
upon the burning gas below the cap, in this way giving a non- 
luminous and very hot flame, which if kept very carefully adjusted 
afforded excellent results with an incandescent mantle. It was 
an arrangement somewhat of this character that was introduced by 
the Weisbach Company. The lamps, however, required such careful 
attention, and were moreover so irregular in their performance, that 
they never proved very successful. Many other forms have reached 
a certain degree of perfection, but have not so far attained sufficient 
regularity of action to make them commercial successes. , One of 
the most successful was devised by F. Altmann, in which an in- 
genious arrangement caused the vaporization of oil and water by 
the heat of a little oil lamp in a lower and separate chamber* and 
the mixture of oil gas and steam was then burnt in a burner-head 
with a special arrangement of air supply, heating a mantle sus- 
pended above the burner-head. 

The perfect petroleum incandescent lamp has not yet been made, 
but the results thus obtained show that when the right System 
has been found a very great increase in the amount of light developed 
from the petroleum may be expected. In one lamp experimented 
with for some time it was easy to obtain 3500 candle hours - per 
gallon of oil, or three times the amount of light obtainable from the 
oil when burnt under ordinary conditions. 

Before the manufacture of coal-gas had become so universal 
as it is at present, a favourite illuminant for country mansions 
and even villages where no coal-gas was available . 
was a mixture of air with the vapour of very volatile rm 2 as - 
hydrocarbons, which is generally known as “ air-gas.” This 
was produced by passing a current of dry air through or over 
petroleum spirit or the light hydrocarbons distilled from tar, 
when sufficient of the hydrocarbon was taken up to give a 
luminous flame in flat flame and Argand burners in the same 
way as coal-gas, the trouble being that it was difficult to regulate 
the amount of hydrocarbon held in suspension by the air, as 
this varied very widely with the temperature. As coal-gas 
spread to the smaller villages and electric lighting became 
utilized in large houses, the use of air-gas died out, but with 
the general introduction of the incandescent mantle it again 
came to the front. In the earlier days of this revival, air-gas 
rich in hydrocarbon vapour was made and was further aerated 
to give a non-luminous flame by burning it in an atmospheric 
burner. ' 

One of the best illustrations of this system was the Aerogepe gas 
introduced by A. I. van Vriesland, which Was utilized for lighting a 
number of villages and railway stations on the continent of Europe. 
In this arrangement a revolving coil of pipes continually dips into 
petroleum spirit contained in a cylinder, and the air passed into the 
cylinder through the coil of pipes becomes highly carburetted by 
the time it reaches the outlet at the far end of the cylinder. The 
resulting gas when burnt in an ordinary burner gives a lupiinous 
flame; it can be used in atmospheric burners differing li,ttle from 
those of the ordinary type. With an ordinary Weisbach, “ C ” 
burner jit gives a duty pf about 30 candles per foot of gas consumed, 
the high illuminating power being due to the fact that the gas is 
under a pressure of from 6 to 8 in. With such a gas, containing a 
considerable percentage of hydrocarbon vapour, any leakage into 
the air of a room would giye rise to an explosive mixture, in the 
same way that coal-gas would do, but inasmuch as mixtures of the 
. vapour of petroleum spirit and air are only explosive, for a; very 
short, range, that is, from 1-25 to 5-3 %, some systems have been 



to;troduf ed in. which b$r keeping th^ ^mp^nt of petroleum vapour 
at i °/o -and bfiramfc thV/gas li^er pr^suti^ m a specially constructed 
non-aerating mhhtle burner, riotortly ‘lias it been found possible 
to produce a vety large volume of gas* pfer "gallon of spirit employed, 
but the gas is itself non-explosive* : increase in the amount of air 
taking it farther away from the explosive limit. The Hooker ? De 
Eaitte and several other systems Have been based upon this principle. 

'■ / , '' 2. Gas XlGHTING ' " ■ j 

In all measurements; of illuminating value the standard of 
comparison used in England is the light yielded by a sperm 
candle of the size known , as “ sixes, ” i.e. six to the pound, ; 
consuming 1 20 grains of sperm per hour, and although in photo- 
metric work slight inequalities in burning have led to the candle 
being discarded in practice, the standard lamps burning pentane 
vapour which have replaced them are arranged to yield a light 
of ten candles, and the photometric results are expressed as 
before iri terras of ckndles. ; 

When William Murdoch first used coal-gas at his Redruth 
home in 1779, he burnt the gas as it escaped from the open 
end of a small iron tube/ but soon realizing that this plan en- 
tailed very large consumption of gas and gateavOrysmairamount. 
of light, he welded up the end of his tube and. bored three small 
holes in it, so arranged that they formed three divergent jets 
of flame. From the shape of the flame so produced this burner 
received the; name of the “ cockspur ” burner, and it Was the 
one used by Murdock when in 1807 he’ fitted up ah installation 
of gas lighting at Phillips & Lee’s works in Manchester. < This — 
the ^earliest form of gas burner— gave an illuminating value of 
a little under one candle per cubic foot of gas consumed, and 
this ; duty was slightly increased when the burner was improved 
by flattening up . the welded end of . the tube and making a* 
series of small holes in line and close together, the jets of- flame 
from which gave the burner the name of the “ cockscomb.”! 
It did not need much inventive faculty to replace the line of 
. holes by a saw-cut, the gas issuing from which burnt in a sheet, 

! the shape -of which led tQ the burner being called, the * 4 batsVing. ’ ’ | 
This was followed in: 18,20 >by ■ the discovery of J. B. Neilson, ; 
of Glasgow/ whose name is remembered in connexion with the 
use of the hot-air blast in iromsmelting, that , by allowing Two 
flames to impinge upon one another' so as to form a flat flattie , 
a slight increase in luminosity was obtained, and after several 
preliminary stages the : union jet or “ fishtail ” burner was 
produced. In this form ' of burner two holes, bored at the 
necessary angle, in the' same/ nipple, caused two streams of 
gas to impinge upon each other so that they flattened themselves 
out into a sheet of flame. The flames given by the batswing 
find fishtail burners differed in shape, the former being wide j 
: and of, but little height,, whilst the latter was much higher and 
7 more narrow.* This factor ; ensured for the fishtail a greater 
amount of popularity than the batswing burner had obtained, 
as the flanid was less affected by draughts and could be used 
with a globe, although the illuminating efficiency of the two 
burners differed little. 

/ In a lecture at the * Royal Institution on the 20th of May 
1853, Sir Edward Frankland showed a burner he had devised; 

for utilizing thd heat of the flame^to raise the tempera-; 
fjy^ enera ~ ture of the air supply necessary for the combustion 
burner. : of the gas* The burner was, an Argand of the type 
then in use, consisting of a metal ring pierced with 
holes so as to; give a circle of small jets, the ring of flame; being 
sutrofinded by a chimney. But in addition to ; this, chimney,: 
Frankland added a .second external one, extending some distance 
below the first and closed at the bottom by a glass plate fitted 
air-tight to the pillar; carrying the burner. In this way the 
i air needed for the combustion of the gas had to pass down the 
Space between the two, chimneys, and in so doing became highly 
heated, partly by contact with; the hot glass, and partly by 
'radiation. Sir Edward Frankland estimated that the tempera- 
ture of the air reaching tfle flame . was about , 5oo p F. In 1854 
a very similar arrangement. , was brought forward . by the 
p;Reyv W. R. Bpwditch, and, as a large amount of publicity was 
> given; to? { it, , the , inception of . the regenerative jbntner ri 


generally ascribed to Bowditch^talthoughi: undoubtedly due to 
; Frankland.; ; ,b >.<; • •:/, •<:, -. : .v - . ; t 

, , i The principle of regeneration was adopted in a number of 
lamps, the best of which was brought out by Friedrich; Siemens 
in. 1879. Although originally made for heating - purposes/ the 
light given by the burner was so effective and superior to any- 
thing obtained up, to that time that it was With ; some slight 
, alterations adapted > for illuminating purposes. ■ 

; Improvements followed in the construction . and design Of the 
regenerative lamp, and when used as an overhead burner if was 
found that not only was an excellent duty obtained per cubic 
foot of gas consumed, but that the lamp Could be made a most 
efficient, engine of ventilation, as an enormous amount of vitiated 
air could be withdrawn from the upper part <of a room through 
a flue in. the ceiling space. So marked was the? increase in light 
due to the regeneration that a considerable number of burners 
working Onthis t principle were introduced, .some of them: like 
the Wenham and Cromartie coming ; into extensive use. < They 
were, however,, costly to install so , that, the ; flat flame burner 
retained its popularity in spite of the fact that its; duty Was 
comparatively low* owing to the flame being drawn out into a 
thin sheet; and so exposed, to tlie cooling influence of . the atmo- 
>; sphere v , Almost at the same? time that Murdoch; was Introducing 
; the cockscomb and cockspur burners, he also made rough forms 
of Argand burner, consisting > of two concentric pipes between 
Which the gas was led and burnt with a circular flame. This 
form was soon improved by filling in the space between the tubes 
with a ring; of metal, bored with fine holes so close; toget hers that 
the jets coalesced in burning and ;gave a more satisfactory flame, 
the air necessary to keep the : flame steady and ^ensure complete 
combustion being obtained by the draught created by a chimney 
placed around it. When it began to ; be ’ recognized that the 
temperature of the flame had a great effect upon the amount 
of light emitted, the iron tips,, which had been uniyersallyvem- 
ployed,. both, in flat flame and Argand burners, : were replaced 
by steatite or other non-conducting material of similar character, 
To prevent as far as possible heat from being withdrawn ; from 
, the flame by conduction. ■, = , !t - <: ; , 

In 1 880 the burners: in use for coakgas, therefore consisted 
of . flat flame, Argand, and regenerative burners, and the duty 
given by them with a 16-candle gas was as foflo ws;-rr , - - 1 
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The luminosity of a coal-gas flame depends upon the number 
of carbon particles liberated within it, and the temperature to 
Which they can be heated. . Hence the light given by a! flame 
of coal-gas can be augmented by (1) increasing the, number of 
tie carbon particles, and (2) raising the temperature to which 
; they are exposed. TThe first process is carried out by enrichment 
(see; Gas: Manufacture ), the second is best obtained by regenera- 
tion, the action of, which is limited by, the power poss.essed by 
.the material of which burners are composed to withstand the 
superheating. Although with a perfectly made regenmatjye 
burner it might be possible fpr a short time tQ get a duty as high 
as 1 6 candles per cubic foot from ordinary coal-gas, such a burner 
constructed of the ordinary materials would last only 4 few 
hours,, so that, for practical use, and a reasonable life fpf tlie 
burper to candles per cubic foot wasabout the highest commercial 
duty that could be reckoned op. This dimitation naturally 
caused inventors; to search for methods by which the eml^ipn 
,of light could be obtained from coakgak .other wise tban by ..’the 
s incandescence ; of the', car pon • particles cqntaihed within 
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flame itself 1 .- A coal-gas flame consumed in < an atmospheric 
burner under the conditions necessary to develop its maximum 
heating power couldbe utilized to raise to incandescence particles 
having a higher etnissivity- for light tlian carbon. This led to the 
gradual evolution of incandescent gas lighting. 

Long before the birth of the Welsbach mantle it had been 
known - that when certain unburnable refractory substances 
were heated to a high temperature they emitted light, 
descent ail d Goldsworthy Gurney in 1826 showed that a 
gaslight cylinder of lime could be brought to a state of dazzling' 

, brilliancy by the flame of the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, 
a fact which waS utilized by Thomas Drummond shortly after- 
wards in connexion with the Ordnance Survey of Ireland. ; The 
mass of a lime cylinder is* however, relatively very considerable, 
and consequently an excessive amount of heat has to be brought 
to bear upon it, owing to radiation and conduction tending to 
dissipate the heat. This is seen by holding in the flame of an: 
atmospheric burner a coil of thick platinum wire, the result 
being that the wire is heated tb a dull red only. With wire of 
medium thickness a bright red heat is soon attained, and a thin 
wire glows with a vivid incandescence, and will even melt in 
certain parts of the flame. Attempts were accordingly made 
to reduce the mass of the material heated, and this form of 
lighting was tried in the streets of Paris, buttons of zirconia and 
magnesia being heated by an oxy-coal-gas flame, but the attempt 
was soon abandoned owing to the high cost and constant renewals 
needed. In 1835 W. H. Fox Talbot discovered that even the 
feeble flame of a spirit lamp is sufficient to heat lime to incan- 
descence, provided the lime be in a sufficiently fine state of 
division. This condition he fulfilled by soaking blotting-paper 
in a solution of a calcium salt and then incinerating it. Up to 
1848, when J.YP. Gillard introduced the intermittent process 
of making water-gas, the spirit flame and oxy-hydrogen flame 
Were alone free from carbon particles. Desiring to use the water- 
gas for lighting as well as heating purposes Gillard made a’ mantle 
of fine platinum gauze to fit over the flame, and for a time 
obtained excellent results, but after a few days the lighting 
value of the mantle fell away gradually until it became useless, 
owing to the wire becoming eroded on the surface by the flame- 
gases. This idea has been revived at intervals, but the trouble 
of erosion has' always led to failure. > > 

The next important stage in the history of gas lighting was 
the discovery b^ R. W. von Bunsen about 1855 of the atmospheric 
burner, in which a non-luminous coal-gas flame is obtained by 
causing the coabgas before its combustion to mix with a certain 
amount of air. This simple appliance has opened up for coal-gas 
a sphere of usefulness for heating purposes as important as its 
use for lighting. After the introduction of the atmospheric 
burner the idea of the incandescent mantle was revived early 
in the eighties by the Clamond basket and a resuscitation of the 
platinum mantle. The Glamond basket or mantle, as shown at 
the Crystal Palace exhibition of 1882-1883, consisted of a cone 
of, threads of calcined s magnesia. A mixture of magnesium,, 
hydrate and acetaite, converted into a paste or cream by means 
of Water, was pressed through holes in a plate so as to form 
threads, and these, after being moulded to the required shape, 
were ignited. The heat decomposed the acetate to form a 
luting material which glued the particles of magnesium oxide 
produced into a solid mass, whilst the hydrate gave off water and 
became oxide. The basket was supported with its apex down- 
wards in a little platinum wire chge, and a mixture of coal-gas 
and air was driven /into it under pressure from ah inverted 
blowpipe burner ; above it. ^ . 1 ^ j 

The Welsbach hiantle was suggested by the fact that Auer 
vbh Welsbach had been carrying out researches on the rare 
earths, with constant use of 1 the spectroscope. Desiring to 
obtain a better effect than that produced by heating his material 
on a platinum wire, he immersed cotton in a solution of the' 
metallic silt, and ! after burning Off the organic matter found 
that a replica of the original thread, composed of the oxide of the 
metal , wa ! s left , ahd that it glowed brightly in the~ flame. Prom 
this he ' evolved the idea of utilizing a fabric of cOtton soaked 


in a solution of a metallic salt for lighting purposes, and in f 88 5 
he patented his first 'commercial mantle. The oxides used in 
these mantles were : zirconia, lan thama, and yttria, but these 
were so fragile as to be practically useless, Whilst the light they 
emitted was very poor! Later he found that the oxide of thorium 
- — thoria— in conjunction with other rare earth oxides, not only 
increased the light-giving powers of the mantle, but added 
considerably to its strength, and the use of this oxide was pro- 
tected by his 1886 patent. Even these mantles were very 
unsatisfactory until it was found that the purity of the oxides 
had a wonderful effect upon the amount of light, and finally 
came the great discovery that it was a trace of ceria in admixture 
with the thoria that gave the mantle the marvellous power of 
emitting light. - - 

Certain factors limit the number of oxides that can be used in 
the manufacture of an incandescent mantle. Atmospheric influences 
must not have any action upon them, and they must be sufficiently 
refractory not to melt or even soften to any extent at the temperature 
of the flame; they must also be non-volatile, whilst the shrinkage 
during the process of “ burning off ”• must not be excessive. The 
following table gives the light^emissiyity from pure and commercial 
samples of the oxides which most, nearly conform to the, above 
requirements; the effect of impurity upon the lighting power will 
be seen to be most marked. 

Pure. Commercial. 

Metals— > • 


Zirconia . . .... 

> . i*5 

3*i 

Thoria , . . . . . 

Earth metals — 

• o-5 

6 : o 

Cerite earths— Ceria . . . 

. o-4 

0*9 

Lanthania . . . 

6*0 

Yttrite earths — Yttria . 


3*2 

Erbia . . . 

. o-6 

i*7 

Common earths — Chromium oxide 

. 0*4 

0*4 

Alumina Y . 

. 0-6 

o-6 

Alkaline earth metals — - 



Baryta . . .. .... 

• 3*3 

3*3 

Strontia . . ; . ... 

. 5*2 

5*5 

Magnesia . Y 

• 5-o 

5 : o 


Of these oxides thoria, when tested for shrinkage, duration and 
strength, stands pre-eminent. Jt is also possible to employ zirconia 
and alumina. Zirconia has the drawback that in the hottest part 
of the flame it is liable not only to shrinkage and semi-fusion, but 
also to, slow volatilization, and the same objections hold good 
with respect to alumina. With thoria the shrinkage is. smaller than 
with any other known substance, and it possesses very high refractory 
powers. ' ’ ^ : 

The factor which gives thoria its pre-eminence as the basis of the 
mantle is that in the conversion of thorium nitrate into thorium oxide 
by heat, an enormous expansion takes place, the oxide occupying 
more than ten times the volume of the nitrate. This means that the 
mass is highly spongy, and contains an enormous number of little 
air-cells which must render it an excellent non-conductor. A 
mantle made with thoria alone gives practically no light. But the 
power of light-emissivity is awakened by the addition of a small 
trace of ceria; and careful experiment shows that as ceria is added 
to it little by little, the light which the mantle emits grows greater 
and greater, until the ratio of 99% of thoria and 1 % of ceria is 
reached, when the maximum illuminating effect is obtained. The 
further addition of ceria causes gradual diminution of light, until, 
when with some 10% of ceria has been added, the light given by 
the mantle is again almost inappreciable. When cerium nitrate is 
converted by heat into cerium oxide, the expansion which takes 
place is practically nil, the ceria obtained from a gramme of the 
nitrate occupying about the same space as the original nitrate. 
Thus, although by weight the ratio of ceria to thoria is as 1 : 99, by 
volume it is only as r : 999. 

The most successful form of mantle is made by taking a 
cylinder of cotton net about 8 in. long, and soaking it in a 
solution of nitrates of the requisite metals until the 
microscopic fibres of the cotton are entirely filled fyctureof 
with "liquid. A longer soaking is not advantageous, mantles. 
as the acid nature of the liquid employed tends to ! ‘ 

weaken the fabric and render it more delicate to handle. The 
<potton is then wrung out to free it from the excess of liquid, and 
one end is sewn together with an asbestos thread, a loop of the 
same material or of thin platinum wire being fixed across the 
constricted portion to provide a support by which the mantle 
may be held by the carrying rod* which is either external 
to the mantle, or (as is most often the case) fixed centrally in 
the burner head. It is then ready for “ burnings Off,” a process 
in which the Organic matter is removed and the nitrates are 
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converted into oxides.; , The, flame of an atmospheric burner is 
first applied to tbe constricted portion at the, top of the; mantle, 
whereupon the , cotton gradually burns downwards, the shape 
of the mantle to a great extent depending on the regularity with 
which the combustion; takes place. A certain amount of carbon 
is left behind after the flame has .died Out, and this is burnt off 
by the judicious application ,of a flame from an atmospheric 
blast burner to; the interior., The action; which takes; place 
during the burning off ; is as follows : ■ The cellulose tubes of , 
the fibre are filled with the crystallized nitrates, of the metals 
used, and as the cellulose burns the nitrates decompose, giving' 
up oxygen and forming fusible nitrites, which * in their • semi- 
liquid condition are .rendered coherent by the rapid expansion 
as the oxide forms. As the action continues the nitrites become 
oxides, losing their fusibility, so that by f the time the organic ; 
matter has disappeared a coherent thread of oxide is left in placer 
of the nitrate-laden, thread ; of cotton. In the early days of 
incandescent lighting- the. mantles had to be sent out unburnt, 
as no process was known by which the burnt mantle could be 
rendered sufficiently strong to bear carriage. As the success . 
of a mantle depends upon its fitting the flame, and as the burn- , 
ing off requires considerable skill,, this was a great difficulty, ; 
Moreover the acid nature of the nitrates, in the fibres rapidly, 
rotted them, unless they had been subjected to the action, of 
ammonia gas, which neutralized any excess of acid. It was dis- 
covered, however, that the burnt-off mantle could fie temporarily 
strengthened- by dipping it in collodion, a solution of soluble , 
guncotton in ether and alcohol together with a little castor-oil 
or similar material to prevent excessive shrinkage when drying. 
When the mantle was removed from the solution a thin film 
of solid collodion was left on it, and this could be burned away 
when required. 

After the Welsbach mantle had proved itself a commercial success < 
many attempts were made to evade the monopoly created under 
the patents, and, although it was found impossible to get the same 
illuminating power with anything but the mixture of 99% thoria 
and 1 % ceria, many ingenious processes were devised Which re- 
sulted in at least one improvement in : mantle manufacture. One of 
the earliest attempts ih this direction was' the M Sunlight mantle; 
in which cotton was saturated with the Oxides of aluminium, 
chromium and zirconium, the ' composition of the burnt-off mantle 
being:— 1 ' ■' • ■■■■''■ ; ;;i ;; • ; '“V; • ' - 

' Alumina . ; . . . 86-88 

Chromium oxide : . . 8-68 

Zirconia . . . . . 4-44 # 

■ ; r, ‘ 100-00 " : ! ;- :; i : 

The light given by these mantles was entirely dependent upon 
the proportion of chromium oxides present, the alumina playing 
the part of base in the same way that the tlioria does in the Welsbach 
mantle, the zirconia being added merely to strengthen the structure. 
These mantles enjoyed considerable popularity owing to the yellowish 
pink light they emitted, but, although they could give an initial 
illumination of ‘ 1 2 to 15 candles per foot of gas consumed; they 
rOpidly ; lost their, light-giving power owing to the slow volatilization 
of ; the Oxidesdf chfoffiiumahd hluniiniurft. f 

Another riiethod of making the mantle was first to produce a 7 
basis of thoria; and,’ having got the fabric in thOriUfiv oxide, 1 to coat 
it with a mixture of 99 % thoria and 1 % ceria. This modification' 
seems to give an improvement in the initial amount of Tight given 
by the mantle. In the Voelker mantle a basis of thoria waspro- 
diiced, and was' then coated 5 by dipping in a substance termed by 
the patented “ Voelkerite,’- ’ a body made by fusing together a 
number of oxides in the electric furnace. The fused mass was, then 
dissolved in the strongest nitric acid, and diluted wfth absolute 
alcohol to the necessary degree. A very good mantle having great 
lasting power was thus produced. It 'Was claimed that f he process 
of fusing the materials together in the electric furnace altered the 
composition in some; unexplained way, but the true explanation is 
probably that all water of hydration; wps eliminated. 

The “ Daylight ” mantle consisted of a basis of thoria or thoria 
mixed with zirconia, dipped in collodion containing a salt of cerium 
in solution; on burning off the collodion the ceria was left in a 
finely divided condition on the surface of the, thoria. In this way 
a very high initial illuminating power was obtained, which, however, 
rapidly fell as the ceria slowly volatilized. ' 

Perhaps the most interesting development of the Welsbach pro- 
cess was dependent upon the manufacture >: of filaments of soluble = 
guncotton or collodion as, • in the production of artificial silk- Ip 
general y the process , consisted in forcing a thick solution of the 
nitrated cellulose through capillary glass tubes, the bore Of Whicfi 


• was less than the one-hundredth of, a millimetre.' Ten or twelve' of i 
the expressed fibres? were then ; twisted together and, wound on a 
bobbin, the; air of the room being kept sufficiently heated to cause .; 
The drying of the filaments a ffew inches from the orifice of the tube. 
The compound thread was next denitrated to remove its extreme 
inflammability, and for this purpose the skeins were dipped in a 
solution of (for instance) ammonium sulphide, which' converted, 
them into ordinary Cellulose. After Washing and’ drying the skeins 
were ready for the weaving machines. In 1894 F. de Mare utilized, 
collodion for the manufacture of a mantle, adding the necessary 5 
salts to the collodion before squeezing it into threads; 0 . Knofler 
in 1895, and later on A. Plaissetty, took out patents for the maiiu- 
facture of mantles by a similar process to De Mark’s, the difference 
between the two being that Knofler used ammonium sulphide Tot 
the denitration of his fabric, whilst Plaissetty employed calcium 
sulphide, the objection to which is the trace of .lime left t in; the 
material. Another method for making artificial silk, which has a 
considerable reputation is that known as the Lehner process, which 
in its ■ ' broad outlines somewhat resembles the 1 Chardonnet; 7 but 
differs from it in that the excessively high pressures used in the earlier 
method are done away , with by . using a solution ; of; a more ; liquid , 
character, the thread being hardened by passing through certain 
'organic solutions. .This form of silk lends itself perhaps better to 
;the Carrying of the salts forming the incandescent oxides than’ the ' 
previous solutions, and mantles made by this process, known as, 
Lehner mantles, showed promise of being a most Important deyelopt 
ment of De Mare’s original idea;. Mantle's made by these processes 
show that' it is possible to obtain a very considerable increase in life 
arid light-emissivity, but mantleis made on this principle could not 
now be sold at a price which would enable them to compete with, 
mantles of the Welsbach type. 

The cause of the superiority of these mantles haying been realized, 
'developments in, the required direction Were made. ' The structure 
of the : cotton mantle differed widely from that obtained by the 
various collodion processes, and this alteration in ; structure was: 
mainly responsible for the increase in life. Whereas the average of , 
a large number of Welsbach mantles tested only showed a useful 
life of 700 to 1 000 hours, the collodion type would average abbiit 
1560 hours; sdme mantles being burnt for an evefi lofigef 1 fieriod and 
still giving an effective illumination. This being so,; it; was ; dearl 
that one line of advance would be found in obtaining some, material 
whiqh, whilst giving a structure more nearly approaching' that of 
the collodion mantle, would be sufficiently cheap to compete with ' 
the Welsbach mantle, and this 5 Was successfully done. 1 ■ ' • ; r • 

By the aid Of the microscope the structure of The; mantle can be 
clearly defined, and in examining the Welsbach mantle .before and .. 
after burning, it will be noticed that the cotton, thr^ a ft ^, a closely 
twisted and plaited rope of myriads of minute fibres, Whilst the 
collodion mantl'd is a bundle of separate filaments without plait or 
heavy twisting, the; number of such filaments varying with, the prb.K r 
ceSs by which: it was m^de. This latter factor -experiment showed ; 
•to have, a pertain influence . on the. useful light-giy ing life of jfhe 
maptle, as whereas the Knofler and Plaissetty mantles had fin 
average life of about 1500 hours,' the Lehndr fabric; which contained 
a larger number of fiber threads, could often be burnt continuously 
for over 3000 hours, and at the end of that period gave a better light, 
than most of the Welsbach after as many hundred. . / . 

, It is well known that plaiting gave the cotton candle-wick that 
power of bendirig over, when freed from the binding effect of the 
candle material and influenced by heat, which brought the tip out ' 
from the side of the flame. ; This, by enabling the air to get at it ; 
and; burn it away,' removed the nuisance of, having to snuff, the , 
candle, which for many centuries has rendered it a tiresome method , 
of lighting. I n the cotton mantle, the tight Twisting of the fibre ; 
brings this torsion into play. When the cotton fibres saturated' 
with the nitrates of the rare metals are burnt off, faud the conversion 
into oxides takes place,, as the, cotton begins, to bum, pot cmly doe^ - 
the shrinkage of, the mass throw a strain on the oxidC skeleton, 
but the last struggle of torsion iff the burning' of' ’the fibre tends > 
towards disintegration of the fragile mass, and^ this ‘all -plays a part, 
ill Making the cotton mantle inferior to the collodion Type. 

If ramie fibre be prepared in such a way as to remove; from it all . 
traces of the glutinous coating,; a silk-like fabric can be obtained * 
ifrdm it, and if still further prepared so as to impfoye its absorbent 
[powers, it can be formed into mantles having a life 'considerably 
greater than is possessed by those of the cotton,, fabric. Ramie 
thiis seemed likely , to yield a cheap competitor, jin length- of- en- 
durance to the collodion mantle, and results have justified this 
expectation. By treating the, fibre so as to remove the; objections 
against its use for mantle-making, arid then making it into threads ’ 
with the least possible amount of twist, a mantle fabric can be made 
in every way superior to that given by cotton. - ; , ...... . ? 

The Plaissetty mantles, which as now manufactured also show a 
considerable advance in life and light over the Original Welsbach 
mantles, are made by impregnating stockings of either Cotton or 
ramie with the nitrates of thorium and cerium in the usual way, 
and, before burning off, mercerizing the mantle ? by sleeping In 
.ammonia solution, which converts the nitrates into hydrates, and 
{gives greater (density and strength to the finished ffiantle. The tnanu- ■ 
facturers of the Plaissetty mantle haVe also made a modification 
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in the' process 1 by which the saturated fabric can > be so prepared 
as to be easily burnt off by the -consumer on the burner on which 
it is to be Used, in this' way doing away With the initial cost of 
burning off, shaping, hardening and collodionizing. 

Since 1897 inventions have been patented for methods of 
intensifying the light produced by burning gas under a mantle , 
- and increasing the light generated per unit volume 
*j*t* asif y m of gas; The systems have either been self-intensifying 
systems, dr have depended on supplying 1 the gas (or gas and air) 
under an increased pressure. Of the self -intensifying 
systems those of Lucas and Scott-Snell have been the most 
successful. A careful study has been made by the inventor of 
the LUcas light: of the influence of various sizes and shapes of 
chimneys in the production of draught. The specially formed 
chimney used exerts a suction on the gas flame and air, and the 
burner and mantle are so constructed as to take full advantage 
of the increased air supply, with the result that the candle poster 
given by the mantle is considerably augmented. With the Scott- 
Snell, system the results obtained are about the same as those 
given by the Lucas light, but in this case the waste heat from 
the burner is caused to operate a plunger working in the crown 
of . the lamp which sucks and delivers gas to the burner. Both 
these systems are widely used for public lighting in many 
large towns of the United Kingdom and the continent of 
Europe. 

The, other method of obtaining high light-power from incan- 
descent gas burners necessitates the use of some .form of motive 
power in order to place the gas, or both gas and air, under an 
increased pressure. The gas compressor is worked by a water 
iriotor, hot air or gas engine; a low pressure water motor may 
be efficiently driven by water from the main, but with large 
installations it is more economical to drive the compressor by 
a gas engine. To oVercotne the intermittent flow of gas caused 
by the stroke of the engine, a regulator on the floating bell 
principle is placed : after the compressor; the pressure of gas 
in the apparatus governs automatically , the flow of gas to the 
engine. With the Sugg apparatus for high power lighting the 
gas is brought from the district pressure, which is equal to about 
2 1 in. of water, to an average of 12 in. water pressure. The 
light obtained, by this system when the gas pressure is 9! in. ; 
is 300 candle power with an hourly consumption of 10 cub; ft. 
of gas, equivalent to 30 candles per cubic foot, and with a gas 
pressure equal to 14 in. of water 400 candles are obtained with 
an hourly consumption of i2§ cub. ft., which: represents a duty 
of 3 2 candles pCr cubic foot of gas consumed. High pressure 
incandescent lighting makes it possible to, burn a far larger 
volume of gas in a given time under a mantle than is the case 
with low pressure lighting, so as to create centres of high total 
illuminating value to compete with arc lighting in the illumina- 
tion of large spaces, and the Lucas, Keith, Scott-Snell, Millennium, 
Selas, and many other pressure systems answer most admirably 
for; this purpose. 

The* light given by the ordinary incandescent mantle burning 
in aiii upright position tends rather to the upward direction, 

: because owing to the slightly conical shape of the 

burners, mantle the maximum light is emitted at an angle a 
little above the horizontal. Inasmuch as for working 


given ; by it i$ far more efficient than with the upright mantle, 
and it also lends itself well to ornamental treatment. , ^ 

When the incandescent mantle was first introduced in 1886 
an ordinary laboratory Bunsen burner was experimentally 
employed, but unless a very narrow mantle just g urners 
fitting the top of the tube was used the flame could : 
not be got to fit the mantle, and it was only the extreme outer 
edge of the flame which endowed the mantle fabric with the high 
incandescent. A wide burner top was then placed on the 
Bunsen tube so as. to spread the flame, and a larger mantle 
became possible, but it was then found that the slowing -down 
of : the rate of flow at the mouth of the burner owing to its enlarge- 
ment caused flashing or firing back, and to prevent this a wire 
gauze covering was fitted to the burner head; and in this way 
the 1886-1887 commercial Welsbach burner was produced; 
The length of the Bunsen tube, however, made an unsightly fitting, 
so it was shortened, and the burner head made to slip over it, 
whilst ail external lighting back plate 1 was added. The form of 
the “ C ” burner thus arrived at has undergone no important- 
further change. When later on it was desired to make incan- 
descent mantle burners that should' not need the aid of a chimney 
to increase the air supply, the long Bunsen tube was reverted 
to, and the Kern, Bandsept, and other burners of this class 
all have a greater total length than the ordinary burners. To? 
secure proper mixing of the air and gas, and to prevent flashing 
back, they all have heads fitted with baffles, perforations, 
gauze, and other devices which oppose considerable resistance 
to the flow of the stream of air arid gas. 

In 1900, therefore, two classes of burner wpre in commercial 
existence for incandescent lighting-^ 1) the short burner with 
chimney, and (2) the long burner without chimney. Both 
classes had the burner mouth closed with gauze or similar device, 
and both needed as an essential that the mantle should fit closely 
to the burner head. 

Prior to 1900 attempts had been made to construct a burner in 
which an incandescent mantle should be suspended head downwards. 
Inventors all turned to the overhead regenerative gas lamps of the 
Wenham type, or the inverted blowpipe used by Clamond, and in 
attempting to make an inverted Bunsen employed either artificial 
pressure to the gas or the air, or to both, or else enclosed the burner 
and mantle in a globe, and by means of a long chimney created a 
strong draught. These burners also were all regenerative and aimed 
at heating the air or gas or mixture of the two, and they had the 
further drawback of being complicated and costly. Regeneration 
is a valuable adjunct in ordinary ^as lighting as it increases the 
actions that liberate the carbon particles upon which the luminosity 
of a flame is dependent, and also increases the temperature; but 
with the mixture of air and gas in a Bunsen regeneration is not a 
great gain when low and is a drawback when intense, because in- 
cipient combination is induced between the oxygen of the air and, 
the coal-gas before the burner head is reached, the proportions of 
air and gas are disturbed, and the flame instead of being non-, 
luminous shows slight luminosity and tends to blacken the mantle. 1 
The only early attempt to burn a mantle in an inverted position 
without regeneration or artificial pressure , or draught was made by 
H. A. Kent in 1897, and he used, not an inverted Bunsen, but one 
with the top elongated and turned over to form a siphon, so that 
the point of admixture of air and gas was below the level of the 
burner head, and was therefore kept cool and away from the products , 
of combustion. 

In 1900 J. Bernt and E. Cervenka set themselves to solve 


purposes the surface that a mantle illuminates is at angles 
below 45 0 from the horizontal, it is evident that a considerable 
loss' of efficient lighting is brought about,, whilst directly under 
the light the burner and fittings throw a strong shadow. To 
avoid this trouble’ attempts have from time to time been made 
to produce inverted burners which should heat a mantle sus- 
pended below the mouth of the burner. As early as 1882 
Clamond made what was practically an inverted gas and air 
blowpipe to use with his incandescent basket, but it was not until 
1900^-1901 that the inverted mantle became a possibility. Al- 
though there :was a strong prejudice against it at first, as soon 
as ; a really satisfactory burner, was introduced, its success was, 
quickly placed beyond doubt. The inverted mantle has now 
proved itself one of the chief factors in the enormous success 
achieved by incandescent mantle lighting, as the illumination 


the problem of making a Bunsen burner which should consume 
gas under ordinary gas pressure in an inverted mantle. They 
took the short Bunsen burner, as found in the most commonly 
used upright incandescent burners, and fitted to it a long tube, 
preferably of non-conducting material, . which they called an 
isolator, and which is designed to keep the flame at a distance, 
from the Bunsen. They found that it burnt fairly well, and that 
the tendency of the flame to burn or lap back was lessened, 
but that the hot up-current of heated air and . products of com- 
bustion streamed up to the air holes of the Bunsen, and by 
’contaminating the air supply caused the flame to pulsate. 
They then fixed an inverted cone on the isolator to throw, the 
products of combustion outwards and away from the air holes, 
and found that the addition of this “ deflecting cone ” steadied 
the flame. Having obtained a satisfactory flame, they attacked 







the problem of the burner head. Experiments showed that 
the burner head must be not only open but also of the same 
size or smaller than the burner tube, and that by projecting 
it; downwards into , the mantle and leaving a space between the 
mantle and the burner head ; the maximum mantle surface 
heated to incandescence was obtained. It was also, found that 
the distance which the burner head projects into the mantle 
is equivalent to the same amount of extra water pressure on 
the g£ts> and with a long mantle it was found useful under certain 
conditions to add a cylinder or sleeve with perforated sides 
to carry the gas still lower into the mantle. The principles 
thus set; forth by Kent, Bernt and Cerveuka form the basis of 
construction of all the types of inverted mantle burners which 
so greatly increased the popularity of incandescent gas lighting 
at ; the beginning of the 20th century, whilst improvements ! 
in the shape of the mantle for inverted lighting and the methods 
of attachment to the burner have added to the success achieved. ! 

The wonderful increase in the amount of light that can be 
Obtained from gas by the aid of the incandescent gas mantle 
is realized when one compares the 1 to 3*2 candles per cubic foot 
given by the burners used in the middle of the 1.9th century with 
the duty of incandescent burners, as shown in the following 
tabie^ ; ■ . . ; ■ ■ ' 

Light yielded per cubic foot of Gas. 

Burner. Candle power. 

Low pressure upright incandescent burners . 15 to 20 candles 

Inverted burners . ... . ......... . . . 14 to 21 „ 

, Kern burners . . . . . . .... 20 to 24 „ 

: High pressure burners . . . .. . . . . 22 to 36 

’ ' • / . » ' • (V. B.L.) i 

3 . Electric Lightim g. 

Electric lamps are of two varieties: (1) Arc Lamps and 
{2) Incandescent ox Glow Lamps. Under these headings We 
maty briefly consider the history, physical principles, and present 
practice of the art of electric lighting. 

1, , Arc Lamps . — If a voltaic battery of a large number pf 
cells has its terminal wires provided with rods of electrically- 
conducting carbon, and theSe are brought in contact and then 
slightly separated, a form of electric discharge takes place 
between them called the electric arc. It is not quite certain 
who first observed this effect of the electric current. The state- 
fiient that Sir Humphry Davy, in 1801, first produced and 
studied the phenomenon is probably correct 1 . In 1808 Davy 
had provided for him at the Royal Institution a battery of 
2000 cells, with which he exhibited , the electric arc. on a large 
scale. : i ■" '■ : • ' ;■ 

The electric arc may be produced between any conducting 
materials maintained at different potentials, provided: that . the 
source of electric supply is able to .furnish a sufficiently large 
current ; but for illuminating purposes pieces of hard graphitic 
catbqn are most convenient. If some source of continuous 
electric current is connected to rods of such carbon, first brought 
into contact and then slightly separated, the following; facts 
may be noticed : With a low electromotive ; force of about 
50 or 60 volts no discharge takes place Until the carbons are 
in actual contact, unless the insulation of the air is broken down ! 
by the passage of a small electric spark. When this occurs, j 
the space between the carbons is filled at once with a flame 
or luminous vapour, and the carbons themselves become highly 
incandescent at their extremities. . If they are horizontal the 
flame takes the form of an arch springing between their tips; 
hence the name arc. This varies somewhat in appearance 
according to the nature of the current, whether continuous 
or alternating, and according as it is formed in the open air 
or * in; an enclosed space to which free access of oxygen is pre- 
sented. Electric arcs between metal surfaces differ greatly 
in colour according to the nature of the metal. When formed 
oy an alternating current of high electromotive force' they 
resemble a lambent flame, flickering r and producing a some- 
what shrill humming sound. r 

J m Electric: arcs may be classified into continuous or alternating 
?cu¥reiit arcs, ind opem or enclosed J arcs^ carbon arcs With pure! 


or chemically impregnated carbons* or. so-called flame arcs, 
and arcs formed with metallic or oxide electrodes, such ; as 
magnetite. A continuous current arc is formed with an electric 
current flowing always in the same , direction; an alternating 
current arc is formed with a periodically reversed current. An 
open arc is one in which the carbons or other material forming 
the arc are freely exposed to the air; an enclosed arc is one 
in which they are included in a glass vessel. If carbons im- 
pregnated with various salts are used to colour or increase 
the light, the arc is called a chemical or flame arc.* The carbons 
or electrodes may be arranged in line one above the other, or 
they may be inclined so as to project the light downwards 
or more in one direction. Ip a carbon arc if the current is 
continuous the positive carbon becomes much hotter at the 
end than the r negative, and in the open air it is worn away, 
partly by combustion, becoming hollowed out at the extremity 
into a crater. At the same time the negative carbon gradually 
becomes pointed, and also wears away, though much leSs? quickly 
than the positive. In the continuous-current open arc the 
greater part of the light proceeds from the highly incandescent 
positive crater; When the arc is examined through dark glasses, 
or by the optical projection of its image upon a screen, a violet 
band or stream of vapour is seen to extend between the two 
carbons, surrounded by a nebulous golden flame or aureole. 
If the carbons are maintained at the right distance apart the 
arc remains steady and silent, but if the carbons are impure, 
or the distance between them too great, the true electric arc 
rapidly changes its place; flickering about and frequently becom- 
ing extinguished; when this happens it can only be restored 
by bringing the carbons once more into contact. If the current 
is alternating, then, the arc is symmetrical, and both carbons 
possess nearly , the same appearance. If it is enclosed in a 
vessel nearly air-tight, the rate at Which the carbons are burnt 
away is greatly reduced, and if the current is continuous the 
positive carbon is no longer cratefed out and the negative 
no longer so much pointed as in the case of the open arc. 

Davy used for his first experiments rods of wood charcoal 
which had been heated and plunged into mercury to make 
them better conductors. Not until 1843 was it carbons 
proposed by J. B. L. Foucault to employ pencils V 

cut from the hard graphitic carbon deposited in the interior 
of gas retorts. In 1846 W. Greener and W. E. Staite patented 
a process for manufacturing carbons for this - purpose, but 
only after the invention of the Gramme dynamo in 1870 any 
great demand arose for them. F. P. £. Carre in France in 
1876 began to manufacture arc lamp carbons of high quality 
from coke, lampblack and syrup. Now they are, made by taking 
some specially refined form of finely divided carbon,- such as the 
soot or lampblack formed by cooling the smoke of burning 
paraffin dr tar , or by the carbonization of organic matter; rand 
making it into a paste with gum or syrup. This carbon , paste 
is forced through dies by means of a hydraulic press, the rods 
thus formed being subsequently baked- with such precautions 
as to preserve them perfectly straight. In some cases they 
are cored, that is. to say, have a longitudinal hole down them, 
filled in With a softer carbon. Sometimes they are covered with 
a thin layer of .copper by electro-deposition. They are supplied 
for the market in sizes varying from 4 or 5 to 30 or 40 millimetres 
in diameter, and from 8 to 16 in. in length. The value of carbons 
for arc lighting greatly depends on their purity and freedom 
from ash in burning, and on perfect uniformity of structure. 
For ordinary purposes they are generally round in section, 
but for certain special uses, such as lighthouse work, they, are 
made fluted or with a star-shaped section. The positive carbon 
is usually of larger section than the negative. For continuous- 
current arcs a cored carbon is generally used as a positive, 
and a smaller solid carbon as a negative, For flame arc lamps 
the Carbons are specially prepared by impregnating them with 
salts of calcium, magnesium and sodium. The .calcium gives 
the; best results.: The rod is usually of a composite type. >< J The 
outer zone is pure i cmtbpn r jto > givej stuength, ; the next mn£,,c9&.- 
tains caiblon; mixed with the metallic salts, audi the ; inner core 
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is ; the Same but less compressed. In addition to the metallic 
salts a flux has to be introduced to prevent the formation of 
a • hoii-conducting ash, and this renders it desirable to place 
the carbons in a downward pointing direction td get rid of the 
slag so formed.' Bremer "first suggested in 1898 for this pur- 
pose the fluorides of calcium ; ; strontium ' or ; barium. When such 
Carbons are used to form an electric arc the metallic salts de- 
flagrate and produce a flame round the arc which is strongly 
coloured, the object being to produce a warm yellow glow, 
instead of the somewhat violet and cold light of the pure carbon 
arc, as well as a greater emission of light. ; As noxious vapours 
arO however given off, flame arcs can only be used out of doors. 
Countless researches have been made on the subject of Carbon 
manufacture', and the art has been brought to great perfection. 

Special manuals must be consulted for further information (see 
especially a treatise- on Carbok , making }on '■ all electrical purposes , 
by F. Jehl, London, I906). 

The physical phenomena of the electric arc are best examined 
by forming a carbon arc between two carbon rods of the above 
* description, held in line 1 in a special apparatus, and 

^heno - 1 arran 8 e d so as to be capable of being moved to or from 

tnena. eac h other with a slow and easily regulated motion. 

An arrangement of this kind is called a hand-regulated 
arc lamp (fig. 4). If such an - arc lamp is connected to a source 
of 1 electric supply having an electromotive force preferably of 
100 volts, and if some resistance is included in the circuit, say 
about 5 ohms, a steady and continuous arc is formed when the 
carbons are brought together and then slightly separated. Its 
appearance may be most conveniently examined by projecting 
its image upon a screen of white paper by means of an achromatic 



lens. A very little examination of the distribution of light from 
the arc shows that the illuminating or candle-power is not the 
Jfeame in different directions. If the carbons are Vertical and the 
positive 5 Carbon is the upper of the two, the illuminating power 
is greatest in a direction at an angle inclined about 40 or 50 
degrees below- the horizon * and at other directions has different 
Values, which may be represented by the lengths of radial lines 
drawn from a centre, the extremities of which define a curve 
Called the illuminating curve of the arc lamp (fig. 5 ) . Considerable 
differences exist between the forms of the illuminating-power 
curves of the continuous and alternating current and the open 
or enclosed arcs. The chief p< rtion of the emitted light proceeds 
Tr Orri the incandescent crater ; hence the form of the illuminating- 
poWer curve, as shown by A. P. Trotter in 1892, is due to the 
apparent area of the crater surface which is visible to an eye 
regarding the arc in that direction. The form of the illuminating- 
power ? curve varies with the length of 'the arc and relative size 
‘ Of 1 the carbons; Leaving out of account for The moment the 
properties of the arc as an illuminating agent, the variable 
factors with which we ; are concerned are (i.) the current through 
'the arc; (ii.) the potential difference of the carbons;* (iii.) the 
f length of the arc; arid (iv:) the size , of the carbons. Taking- in 
the 1 first* place* the typical direct-current arc between solid 
’Carbons; arid forming arcs of different lengths and* with carbons 
Of different sizes i it Will be found' that, beginning at the lowest 
current' capable of forming a true arc, the potential difference of 


the carbons (the arc P.D.) decreases as the current increases. 
Up to a certain current strength the arc is’ silent; but at a particular 
Critical value P.D. suddenly drops about 10 volts j ! the Current 
at the same time rising 2 or 3 amperes. At that moment the 
arc begins to [hiss'; and in this hissing Condition, if the current 
is still further increased, P.D. remains constant Over wide limits. 
This drop in Voltage on hissing was first noticed by A. Niaudet 
(La Lumiere Uectrique, 1881, 3, p. 287). It has been shown 
by Mrs Ayrton (J our n. Inst. Elec, Eng. 28, 1899, p. 400) that 
the hissing is mainly due to the oxygen which gains access from 
the air to the crater, when the latter becomes so large by reason 
of the increase of the current as to overspread the end of the 
positive carbon. According to A. E. Blondel and Hans Luggin, 
hissing takes place 1 whenever the current density becomes greater 
than about 0*3 or 0-5 ampere per squfi re millimetre of crater 
area. ■ n ,: - r •' •' '• 

The relation between the current; the carbon P.D., and the 
length of arc in the case of the direct rcurrent arc has been investi- 
gated by many observers with the object of giving it mathematical 
expression. . 

Let V stand for the potential difference of the carbons in volts, 
A for the current through the arc in amperes, L for the length of 
the ate in .millimetres, R for the , resistance of the arc ; and Jet 
a, b , c d, &c., be constants. Erik Edlund in 1867, and other workers 
after him, considered that their experiments showed that the re- 
lation between V and L could be expressed by a simple linear 
equation, 

; V~a+bhi 

Later' researches by Mrs Ayrton (Electrician, 1898, 41, p. 720), 
however, showed that for a direct-current arc of given size with 
solid carbons, the observed values of V can be better represented 
as a function both of A and of L 01 the form 

V=a+bh+ c -^. 

In the case of direct-current arcs formed with solid carbons, 
Edlund and other* observers agree that the arc resistance R may be 
expressed, by a .simple straight line law, R = e +/L. If the arc is 
formed with cored carbons, Mrs Ayrton demonstrated that the lines/ 
expressing resistance as a function of arc length are no longer 
straight, ‘ but that there is a rather sudden dip down when the 
length of the arc is less than 3 mm. ^ ; f 

The constants in . the above equation for the potential difference 
of the carbons were, determined by Mrs Ayrton in the case of solid 
carbons to be — 

V=38-9+2-07L+n±ti2^Ii. . . 

There has been. much, debate as to the meaning to be given tp 
the constant a in the above equation, which has a value apparently 
not far from forty volts for a direct-current arc with solid carbons. 
The suggestion made in 1867 by Edlund (Phil. Mag., 1868, 36, 
p. 358), that it implied the existence of a counter-electromotive 
force in the arc, was opposed by Luggin in 1889 (Wien. Ber. 98, 

C ., 11,98), Ernst Lecher in 1888 (Wied. Ann., 1888, 33, p. 609), and 
y. Franz Stenger in 1892 (Id. 45, p. 33) ; Whereas Victor von Lang 
and L. M. Arons in 1896 (Id. 30, p. 95), concluded that experiment 
indicated the presence of a counter-electromotive force of 20 volts. 
A. E, Blondel concludes, from experiments made by him in 1897 
(The Electrician, 1897, 39, p. 615), that there is no counter-electro- 
motive force in the arc greater than a fraction of a volt. Subse- 
quently W. Duddell (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1901, 68, p. 512) described 
experiments tending to prove the real existence of a counfer^electro- 
motive force in the- arc, probably having a thermo-electric origin, 
residing near the positive ; electrode, and of an associated lesser 
adjuvant e.m.f. near the negative carbon. 

This fall in voltage between the carbons and the arc is hot uni- 
formly distributed'. In 1898 Mrs Ayrton described the results of 
experiments showing that if Vi is the potential difference between 
the. positive carbon and the arc, then 

V 1 =3i-28+ g+ |;- ; • ' 

and if V 2 is the potential difference between the arc and the negative 
carbon, then 

\j (■ 1 l-3*b ■ 

! .. , V2— 7 ;o+ r'A™- 

where A is the ‘current through the arc in amperes and L is the length 
of the - arc in millimetres. • ; ; - ... * ; i - 

The total potential difference between the carbons, minqs the 
fail, in potential down the arc, is therefore equal to the sum of 
y i +v 2 =V3. , t ... „ . _ ' ' ■ v:-v 

Ilcncc V., =38-88 , ; . 

The' difference between this value and the value of V,- the . total 
potential difference between- the carbons, , gives the loss in potential 
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due to the true arc. These laws are simple co.nsequeiic;es; of straight- 
line law's connecting the work spent in the arc at, the two electrodes 
with the other quantities. If W be the Work 'spent iii the : arc on 
either carbon, measured by the product of the current and the- 
potential drop in passing from the carbon to. the arc, or vice versa, 
then for the positive carbon W =~a +&A, v if the length of arc is constant:, 
W=5=c+dL, if the current through the" arc is constant, and for the 
negative carbon W=e+/A. * , 

In the above experiments the potential difference' between the' 
carbons and the arc was measured by using a third exploring carbon 
as an electrode immersed in the arc. This method,. adopted; by* 
Lecher, F. Uppenborn, S. P. Thompson, and j. A. Rleiriifig,’ is 
opefi to' the objfectioh that ‘ the introduction of the third cfirbori 
may' to a considerable extent disturb the distribution of potential. H ! • - 
,The total work spent ; in the continuous-current arc with, solid, 
carbons ; fnay , according to Mrs Ayrton, , be , expressed by the ; 
equation 

. W == 1 1 • 7 + 1 o • 5L d- (38 • 9 +2 • 07L) A. , : ' Y 

It will thus be seen that the arc, considered as a conductor, ha$ 
the property that if the Current through it is increased, the difference 
of potential between! the carbons is decreased ; and,! in one sense', 
therefore, >the arc may be said to act as if it were & negative resistance. 
Frith and Rodgers (. Electrician , 1896, 38, p. 75) have suggested that 
the resistance, of the arc should be measured by the ratio between 
a small increment of carbon potential difference and the resulting 
small increment of current; in other words, by the equation fiV/dA, : 
and not by the ratio simply of V:A. ^Considerable discussion has 
taken place whether an electrical resistance can have a negative 
value, belonging as it does to the class of scalar mathematical 
quantities. Simply considered as an electrical conductoty the arc 
resembles an intensely heated rod of magnesia or other refractory 
oxide, the true resistance of which is decreased by rise of temperature., .. 
Hence an increase of current through such a. rod of refractory oxide 
is accompanied by a decrease in the potential difference of the ends. 
This, however, does not imply a negative resistance, but merely the 

E resence of a resistance with a negative temperature coefficient. 

[ we plot a curve such that the ordinates are; the difference of 
potential of the carbons and the abscissae the current through’ the 
arc for constant length of arc, this cfirve is now called a characteristic 
curve of the arc and its elope at any point the instantaneous resistance 
of the arc. 

Other physical investigations have been concerned- with 
the intrinsic brightness of the crater. It has been asserted 
by many observers, such as Blondel, Sir W. de W. Abney, S. P;i 
Thompson, Trotter, L. J. G. Violle and others, that this is 
practically independent of the current passing, but great' differ- 
ences of opinion exist as to its value. Abney’s values lie between 
39 and 1 16, Trotter’s between 80 and 1 70 candles per square 
millimetre. Blondbl in 1893 made careful determinations of the 
brightness of the arc crater, and came to the conclusion that it 
was 160 candles per square millimetre. Subsequently J. E. 
Petavel found a value of 147 candles per square millimetre for 
current densities varying from *c6 to -26 -amperes per square 
millimetre ( Proc . Roy. Soc., 1899, 65, p. 469). Violle also, in 1893^ 
supported the opinion that the brightness of the crater per 
square millimetre was independent of the current density, and 
from certain experiments and Assumptions as to the ? specific 
heat of carbon, he asserted the temperature of the crater was 
about 3 500° C. It has been concluded that this constancy of 
temperature, and therefore of brightness, is due to the fact that; 
the crater is at the temperature of the/ boiling-point of carbon, 
and: in that case its temperature should be raised by increasing 
the pressure: under which, the arc works. W. E. Wilson in r 89 5 
attempted to measure the brightness of the crater under various 
pressures, and found that under five atmospheres the resistance- 
of the arc* appeared to increase and the temperature of the 
crater to fall;, until at a pressure of 20 atmospheres the brightness! 
of, the crater, had fallen to a dull red. , In a later paper Wilson, 
and G. F. Fitzgerald stated that these preliminary experiments 
were not confirmed, and their later researches throw considerable 
doubt on the suggestion, that it is the boiling-point of carbon 
which determines the temperature of the crater. (See. Electrician, 
1895, 35 , P- 260, anil 1897, 38, p. 343.) ; 

The., study of the alternating-current are has suggested a 
number of new ; experimental problems for investigators. In 
Aiternat- f & s: case a h the. factors, namely, current, carbon F.B., 
ing resistance, and illuminating power, are j periodically 

current varying.; and as the electromotive force reverses 
arc * itself periodically, at certain instants the current 

through the are is zero. As the current can be interrupted for a 


rfioment withou t extinguishing; * the arc, it is possible to work 
the : electric arc from an alternating current generator withou t 
apparent intermission in the light, provided that the frequency 
is not much below 50. During the moment that,, the current 
is zero the carbon continues to glow. Each carbon in turn be- 
comes, so . to speak, the crater carbon, and' the illuminating 
power is therefore , symmetrically distributed. The curve ‘ 6f 
illumination is; as shown in fig. ' 3. The nature of the variation 
of the current and arc P.D. can ; be * ex- 
amined by ; one of two methods, or their 
modifications, originally' due to Jules 
Joubert and A. E. Blondel. Joubett’s 
method, which has been perfected by many 
observers, consists in attaching to the shaft 
of the alternator a contact which closes a 
circuit at an assigned instant during the, 
phase-. 1 This contact is made to complete 
connexion either With a voltmeter or with 
a galvanometer placed as a shunt across 
the carbons or in series with the arc. V. By 
this arrangement these instruments do not 
read,; as usual, the root-mean-square value 
of the Varc P.D. or current, but gifie a constant indication 
determined by* and indicating, the instantaneous values of these 
quantities at some' assigned instant. By progressive variation' 
of the phase-instant at which the contact is made, the successive 
instantaneous values of the electric quantities can be measured ? 
and plotted out in the form of curves. This method has been 
much employed by Blondel, Fleming, C. P* Steinmetz, Tobey 
and Walbridge, Frith; H. -Gorges and many others. The 
second method, due to Blondel,’ depends on the use of the 
Oscillograph, which is. a galvanometer haying a needle or coil 
of very small periodic time of vibration, say TuW*h part of a 
second or less,' 1 so that its deflections can follow the variations 
of current passing through the galvanometer. An improved; 
form of oscillograph, devised by Duddell, consists of two fine 
wires, which, are strained transversely to the lines of flux of a 
strong magnetic field (see Oscillograph) . The current to be 
examined is made to pass up one wire and down the other, find 
these wife$, are then slightly displaced in opposite directions. 
A small mirror, attached to the wires is thus deflected rapidly * 
to and fro in synchronism with the variations of the current. 
From the mirror a ray of light is reflected which falls upon a 
photographic plate made to move, across* the field with a. uniform 
motion.. In this manner a photographic trace can be obtained , 
of the wave form. By this method the variations of electric 
quantities- in an alternating-current arc can be watched. The 
yariatiori of illuminating power can be followed by examining 
and measuring., the light of the arc through slits in a revolving 
stroboscopic disk, which is driven by a motor synchronously 
with the variation of current through the arc. 

The general phenomena of the alternating-current arc are 
as follow: — . , , i; 

If the arc is supplied by an alternator of low inductance, and soft 
or cored carbons are employed to produce a steady and silent arc, 
the potential differefi.ee of the carbons periodically varies in a 
manner ' not very different from that of the alternator on open 
; citduit; / If, however, hard carbons are used, the alterhating-currerit 
; arc dhfbrms the shape of the alternator electromotive force curve:; 
tfie Carbon, P.D. curve may then’ have a very' different form, arid 
becomes,, ifi general] more rectangular in shape, usually haying fi 
high peak at the front. The arc also impresses the deformation on 
the current curve. ‘ Blondel in 1893 ( Electrician , 32, p. r.fii) gave a 
number of potential find current curves for alternating-current arcs* 
obtained by the Joubert contact , method, using two movfible coil 
galvanometers ; of high resistance to measure respectively potentifil 
difference and current, . Rlondel’s deductions were that the shape 
I qf the, current and volt curves is greatly affected by’ the nature of 
the carbpns, and’ alsp by the. amount of inductance and resistance 
in the circuit of the alternator, Blpndel, W, E. Ayrton, W, E. 
Sumpner and Steirimetz have all observed that the alternatirig- 
current arc, when hissing or when formed with uncored carbons, 
a Std like an inductive resistance, and that there is a lag between 
the current curves and the potential difference curves. Hence - the 
i power-factor , or ;■ ratio between the* true power and the product of 
the root- mean- square values of arc current and carbon potential ; 
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difference, in this case is less than unity, i For silent arcs Blondel found 
power-factors lying between o*88 and • 0*95, and for , hissing ? ones, 
values such as o* 70. Ayrton and Sumpner stated that the power- 
factor may be as low as 0*5. Joiibert, as far back as 1881, noticed 
the deformation which the alternating-current ate impresses upon 
the! electromotive force curve of an alternator, giving an open, 
circuit a simple harmonic variation of electromotive force. Tobey 
and Walbridge in 1890 gave the results of a number of observations 
taken with commercial forms of alternating-current arc lamps, in 
which the same deformation was apparent. Blondel in 1896 came 
to the conclusion that with the same alternator we can produce 
carbon P.D. curves of very varied character, according to the 
material of, the core, the length of the arc, and the inductance of the 
circuit. Hard carbons gave a P.D. curve with a flat top even when 
worked on a low inductance alternator. 

The periodic variation of light in the alternating-current arc 
has also been the subject of inquiry. H., Gorges in 1895 at Berlin 
applied a stroboscopic method to steady the variations of illuminat- 
ing power. Fleming and Petavel, employed a similar arrangement, 
driving the stroboscopic disk by a synchronous motor (PM. Mag., 
1896; 41). The light passing through slits of the disk was selected 
in One particular period of the phase, and by means of a lens could 
be taken from any desired portion of, the arc or the incandescent 
carbons. The light so selected was measured relatively to the mean 
value of the • horizontal light emitted by the arc, and accidental 
variations were thus eliminated. They found that the light from 
any part is periodic, but owing to the slow cooling of the carbons 
never quite zero, the minimum value happening a little later 
than tne zero value of the current. The light emitted by a 
particular carbon when it is the negative, does hot reach sUch a large 
maximum value as when it is the positive. The same observers 
made experiments which seemed to show that for a given ex- 
penditure of power in the . arc the alternating current arc in 
general gives less mean spherical candle-power than the continuous 
current one. 

The effect of the wave form on the efficiency of the alternating- 
current arc has engaged the attention of many workers. Rossler and 
Wedding in 1894 gave an account of experiments with alternating- 
current arcs produced by alternators having electromotive force 
curves of very different wave forms, and they stated that The effici- 
ency or mean spherical candle-power per watt expended in the arc 
was greatest for the flattest of the three wave forms by nearly 50 %. 
Burnie in 1897 gave the results of experiments of the same kind. 
His conclusion was, that since the light of the arc is a function of 
the temperature, that wave form Of current is most efficient which 
maintains the temperature most uniformly throughout the half 
period. Hence, generally, if the current rises to a high value soon 
after its commencement, and is preserved at that, value, or, nearly 
at that value, during the phase, the efficiency of the arc will be 
greater when the current curve is more pointed or peaked. An 
important contribution to our knowledge concerning alternating- 
current arc phenomena was made in 1899 by W. Dudaell and E. W. 
Marchant, in a paper containing valuable results obtained with 
their improved oscillograph. 1 They studied the behaviour of the 
alternating-current arc when formed both with solid carbons, with 
cored Carbons, and with carbon and metal rods. They found that 
with solid carbons the arc P.D. curve is always square-shouldered 
and begins with a peak, as shown in fig. 7 (a), but with cored carbons 

it is more sinusoidal. Its 
shape depends on the 
total resistance in "the 
circuit, but is almost 
independent of the type 
of alternator, whereas 
the current wave form is 
largely dependent on the 
, machine used, and on 

t a 7 ('*' the nature and amount 

Fig. 7. ’ of the impedance in the 

circuit; hence the im- 
portance of selecting a suitable alternator for operating alternating- 
current arcs. The same observers drew attention to the remark- 
able fact that if the arc is formed between a carbon and metal 
fod, say a zinc rod, there is a complete interruption of the current 
over half a period corresponding to that time during which the 
carbon is positive; this suggests that the rapid cooling of the 
metal facilitates the flow of the current from it, and resists the 
flolv of current to it. The dotted curve in fig, 7 (pshaws the current 
curve form in the ease of a copper rod. By the Use of the oscillograph 
Dhddell and Marchant showed that the hissing continubus-current 
are ; is intermittent, and that the current is oscillatory and may 
have a frequency, of 1 000 per second.' They also showed that 
enclosing the arc increases the arc reaction, tne front peak of the 
potential curve becoming more marked and the power-factor of 
the arc reduced. \ 

; 1 Journ , Inst. Elec. Eng. 28, p. 1 . The authors of this paper give 
numerous i instructive* curves taken with the oscillograph, showing 
the form of the arc P.D. and current curves for a great variety of. 
alternating-current arcs. : 


If a continuous-cuiTent electric arc is formed .in the open air 
with a positive carbon having a diameter of about 15 millimetres, 
and a negative carbon having , a diameter of about 9 
millimetres, and if a current of 10 amperes is employed, a rijatiips, 
the potential difference between the carbons is gener- 
ally from 40 to 50 volts. Such a lamp is therefore Called 
a 500- watt arc. Under these conditions the carbons each burn 
away at the rate of about 1 in. per hour, actual combustion 
taking place in the air which gains access to the highly -heated 
crater and negative tip ; hence the most obvious means of prevent- 
ing this disappearance is to enclose the arc in an air-tight glass 
vessel. Such a device was tried very early in the history of arc 
lighting. The result of using a completely air-tight globe/how- 
ever, is that the contained oxygen is removed by combustion with 
the carbon, and carbon vapour or hydrocarbon compounds diffuse 
through the enclosed space and deposit themselves on the cooT 
sides of the glass, which is thereby obscured. It was, however, 
shown by L. B. Marks ( Electrician 31, p. 502, and 38, p. 646) 
in 1893, that if the arc is an arc 
forrned with a small current and 
relatively high voltage, namely, 80 
to 85 volts, it is possible to admit air 
in such small amount that though 
the rate of combustion of the carbons 
is reduced, yet the air destroys by 
oxidation the carbon vapour escaping 
from the arc. An arc lamp operated 
in this way is called an enclosed ate 
lamp (fig. 8), The top of the enclos- 
ing bulb is closed by a gas check plug 
which admits through a small hole a 
limited supply of air. The peculiarity 
of an enclosed arc lamp operated 
with a continuous current is that the 
carbons do not burn to a crater on the 
positive, and a sharp tip or mushroom 
on the negative, but preserve nearly 
flat surfaces. This feature affects 
the distribution of the light. The 
illuminating curve of the enclosed 
arc, therefore, has not such a strongly 
marked maximum value as that of 
the open arc, but on the other hand 
the true arc or column of incandes- 
cent carbon vapour is less steady in 
position, wandering round from place 
to place on the surface of the carbons. 

As a compensation for this defect, the -piG. 8.— Enclosed Arc 
combustion of the carbons per hour Lamp, 

in commercial forms of enclosed arc 

lamps is about one-twentieth part of that of an open arc lamp 
taking the same current. 

It was shown by Fleming in 1890 that the column of incandes- 
cent carbon vapour constituting the true arc possesses a unilateral 
conductivity ( Proc . Roy. Inst. 13, p. 47). If a third carbon is 
dipped into the arc so as to constitute a third pole, and if a small 
voltaic battery of a few cells, with a galvanometer in circuit,, 
is connected in between the middle pole and the negative carbon, 
it is found that when the negative pole of the battery is in con- 
nexion with the negative carbon the galvanometer indicates 
a current, but, does not when the positive pole of the battery 
is in connexion with the negative carbon of the arc. 

Turning next to the consideration of the electric arc as a 
source of light, we have already noticed that the illuminating 
power in different directions is not the same. If we The arc 

imagine an electric arc, formed between a pair of as ah 
vertical carbons, to be placed in the centre of a hollow ittumih* 
sphere, painted white on the interior, then it would be ant * - 
found that the various zones of this sphere are unequally illumin- 
| ated. If the points in which the carbons when prolonged would 
intercept the sphere are called the poles, and the line where the 
horizontal plane through the arc would intercept the sphere 
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is called the equator^ we might' consider the sphere divided 
up b y liices of i latitude j into zones* each of which wpuld be 
differently illuminated. -The total quantity of light or the total 
illumihation of each zone is the product of the area of' the zone 
and jthe intensity of the light ‘falling on the zone measured 
in candle-power. We might regard the sphere as uniformly 
illuminated with an intensity of light such that the product of 
this intensity and the total surface of the sphere was numerically 
equal to the surface integral obtained by summing up the products 
of the areas of all the elementary zones and the intensity of the 
light , falling on, each. This , mean intensity is called the mean 
spHerical candle-power of ! the arc. If ! the distribution of the 
illuminating power is known arid given by an illumination 
curSHe, the mean spherical diaridle-power can be at once deduced 
(La Lumiere electrique, 1890, ‘ 37, p. 41 5) . 

Let BMC (fig. 9) be a semicircle which by revolution round the 
diarheter BC sweeps out a sphere. Let ari arc be situated at A/ and 
let the ? element of the circumference PQ —ds sweep out a zone of 
_ > u o ! f the sphere. Let; the intensity of light 

] > ‘| falling on this zone be, I. Then if 

\ 6 — the angle MAP and d 6 the iricre- 

( ! \ \ mental angle PAQ, and if R is the 

! ! \ \ radius of the sphere, we have 

- , " \ •' : ds~Rdd; 

A WsUv / • ■ \ « a;lso, if we project the element PQ on 

, \ the line DE we have 

I • ab—ds cos0;, , 

r & — ab = R cos 6 d 0 

and lab = IR cos QdO. 

, q ^ e Let r denote the radius PT of the zone of 

: i > ’ the sphere, then 

* IG. Q TA « 

* • - r — R cos 0 . 

Hence the area of the zone swept out by PQ is equal to 

; ! ' : 2 irR cos 6 ds^ 2 irR 2 cos Odd 

m theTimit, and the total quantity of light falling on the zohe : is 
equal to the product of the mean intensity or candle-power I in the 
direction AP and the area of the Zone, and therefore to 
! 27 rIR 2 cos Odd. 

Let To stand for the mean spherical candle-power, that is, let Io be 
defined by the equation 

4irR 2 Io = 27 rRS(Ia&) , ' 

where 2} (Id&) is the sum of all the light actually falling on the sphere 
surface 1 , then ■*' " ; : • 


' Io== JR 2(Ia6) " ' . 

‘ : l - _ S(Ia6) t 

where, l max stands for; the maximum, candle-power of the arc. If, 
then,; we set off at k a: line , £H perpendicular to DE and in length 
proportional to the candle-power of the arc in the direction AP, and 
carry Out the same construction for a number of different observed 
candle-power readings at known angles above hnd -below the horizoh, 
the suhimits of all ordinates such as £H will define a curve DHE. 
The mean spherical candle-power of the arc is equal to the product 
of; the , maximum .candle-power , and. a fraction equal to the 

ratio of the area included by the curve, DHE to its circumscribing 
rectangle DFQE; 7 The area :of the curve DHE multiplied by 27r/R 
gives Us the total flux of Ught from the. arc. 

f - Owing to the inequality in , the ; distribution of light from , an 
electric arc, it is impossible to define the illuminating power by a 
single number in any other way than by stating the mean spherfeal 
candle-power. All such Commonly used expressions as ‘‘an arc 
lamp of 2000 candle-power ’? are, therefore, perfectly meaningless. 

Tfid photometry of arc lamps presents particular difficulties, 
owing to the great difference in quality bet.ween the light 'radiated 
by the arc and that , given by any of the ordinarily 
: used light standards. , (For standards of light and 
photometers, see Photometer.) All photometry 
depends on the principle that if we illuminate two 
white surfaces respectively and. exclusively by two separate 
sdfitces of light, we can 'by moving the lights bring the two 
surfaces into Such a condition that their illumination ox brightness 
$ ? ame withdilt regard to any small colour difference. The 
quantitative measurement depends on the fact that the illumina- 
tion produced upon a surface by a source of light is inversely 
as the square of the distance of the source. : The trained eye 
is capable of making a eompmTsoh between two surfaces illumin- 
ated by different sources pf light, and pronouncing upon their 
; or qtfietwise in respect of brightness,! apart ’ frppi a; 


certain colour difference; but for this to be done with accuracy; 
the two %luminated surfaces, the brightness of which is to be 
compared, must be absolutely contiguous and not separated 
by any harsh line* The process of comparing the light from the 
arc directly with> that of a candle or other similar flame standard 
is exceedingly difficult, owing to the much greater proportion 
and intensity of the violet rays in the arc. The most convenient 
practical working standard is an incandescent lamp run at a 
high temperature, that is, at an efficiency of about 2J Vatts pgr 
candle. If it has a sufficiently large: bulb, and has been ag$ 
by being worked for some time previously, it will at a constahi 
voltage preserve a constancy in illuminating power sufficiently 
long to make the necessary photometric comparisons, arid it 
can itself i be compared at intervals with another standard 
incandescent lamp, or with a flame standard such as a Harcourt 
pentane lamp. ; : ;h 

In measuring the candle-power of arc lamps it is necessary to 
have some arrangement by which the brightness of the rays pro- 
ceeding from the arc in different directions can be measured. For 
this purpose the lamp, may be suspended from a support, - and. a 
radial arm arranged to carry three mirrors, so that in whatever 
position the atm may be placed, it gathers light proceeding at one 
particular ;angle above or below the horizon from the arc, land this 
Tight is reflected out finally in a constant horizontal directioh. An 
easily-arranged experiment enables us to determine the constant 
loss of light by reflection at all the mirrors, since that reflection 
always takes place at 45 9 . The ray thrown out horizontally can 
then be compared with that from any standard source of Tight by 
means pf a fixed photometer, and by sweeping round the radial drm 
the photometric or illuminating curve of the arc lamp can be obtained. 
From this we can at once ' ' Vi ' V >A 

determine the nature of — D 

the illumination^ which s V f \ \ 
would be produced on a V \ j * 
horizontal surface if the 
arc lamp .W^re' ‘suspended 

at a given distance above \ * 

it. Let A (fig. 10) be an 

arc lamp, placed at a \ -Tr" — iJL 

height h( — AB) above a b \ j : 

horizontal plane. Let ACD p 

be the illuminating power Fig. To. 

curve of the arc,. and hence T * ’ T 

AQ the candle-power in a direction AP> , jhe illuminatipfi; (I) or 

brightness oh the horizontal .plane at P is equal to /■ 1 '•* 

, rM . AC cos APM/(AP) 2 -TC/(^ 2 +#), wh^e* = BP^y 

Hence if the candle-power curve of the arc and its heigh t.aboye the 
surface are known, we can describe a curve BMN, whose; ordinate 
PlyX will denpte the brightness on the horizontal surface ; at any 
point P. It is easily seen that this ordinate must have a majximum 
value at some 1 point. * This brightness is best expressed in c&Hi ale-feet, 
taking the UniL of illumihation to; be that given by a "standard 
; candle on a white surface at a distance of 1 ft. If any number 
of arc lamps arp ; placed above a horizontal plane, the brightness at 
any point can be calculated by adding together the illuminations 
due to each respectively. 

The process of delineating the photometric or polar curve of 
intensity for an arc lamp is somewhat tedious, but the curve has the 
advantage of showing exactly the distribution of light in different 
directions. When only the mean spherical or mean hemispherical 
candle-ppwer is required the process can be shortened by employing 
an integrating photometer such as that of C. P. Matthews (Trans: 
Amer. Inst. Elec. Eng,, 1903^ 19, p. 1465), or the . lumen-meter of 
A. E. Blondel which enables us to determine at one. observation tfie 
total flux of light from the arc and therefore the mean spherical 
candle-power; per watt. ' 1 : ^ r 

In the use of arc lamps fpr street and public lighting, the 
question of the distribution pf light on the horizontal surface 
i$, all-important. In order that street surfaces may . f • 
be well lighted, the minimum illumination should ^ 

not fall below o • 1 candle-foot, and in general* in well- 
lighted streets, the maximum illumination will be i candle-foot 
and upwards. By means of an illumination photometer, such’ 
as that of W. H. Preece and A. P. Trotter, it is easy to measure; 
the illumination in candle-feet : at any point in a street surface,' 
and to plot out. a number of contour lines of equal illumination!; 
Experience has shown that to obtain satisfactory results the- 
Iamps must be placed on a high mast 20 or 25 ft. above the; 
roadway surface. These posts are now generally made of cast; 
iron in various ornamental forms (fig. 11), the necessary con- 
ductors for conveying the current up to the lamp being taken 
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inside the iron ma'st. . (The pair of incandescent latnps half- < As regards 'distance apart, a ' very usual (practice is toyplace 
way down the standard are for Use in the middle of : tlie night, the lamps at: spaces, equal to six to ten: times their height above 



when the arc lamp would give more light than is 
required ; they are lighted by an automatic 
switch whenever the* are is extiriguished.) The 
lamp itself is generally enclosed in an opalescent 
spherical globe, which is woven over with wire- 
netting so that in case of fracture the pieces 
may not cause damage. The necessary trimming, 
that isj the replacement of carbons, is effected 
either, by lowering the lamp or, preferably, by 
carrying round a portable ladder enabling the 
trimmer to reach it. For the purpose of public 
illumination it is very usual to employ a lamp 
i taking io amperes, and therefore absorbing 
about 500 watts. Such a lamp is called a 500- 
watt arc lamp, and it is found that a satisfactory 
illumination is given for most street purposes 
by placing 500-watt arc lamps at distances 
varying from 40 to 109 yds.!, and at a height 
of 20 to 25 ft. above the roadway. The maxir 
mum candle-power of a 500- watt arc enclosed 
in a roughened or ground-glass globe will not 
exceed 1500 candles, and that of a 6 -8-ampere 
arc (continuous) about 900 candles* If, how- 
ever, the. arc is an enclosed arc with double 
globes, the absorption of light would reduce the 
! effective maximum to about 200 c.p. and 1 20 
c.p. respectively. When arc lamps are placed 
in public thoroughfares not less than 40 yds. 
apart, the illumination anywhere on the street 
surface is practically determined by the two 
nearest ones. Hence the total illumination at 


any point may be obtained by adding together 
the illuminations due to each arc separately. 
Given the photometric polar curves or illuminat- 
ing-power curves of each arc taken outside the 
shade or globe, we can therefore draw a curve 
representing the resultant illumination on the 
horizontal surface. It is obvious that the higher 



the lamps are, 
placed, the more 
uniform is the 
street surface, il- 
lumination, but 
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the less its aver- 
age value; thus 
two To- ampere 
arcs placed, on 
masts 20 ft. above 
the road surface 


Fig. n. , Fig. 12. and 100 ft. apart 

will give a, maximum illumination of about 1 • 1 and a minimum of 
about 0-15 candle-feet in the interspace (fig 12). If the lamps are 
raised on 40-ft. posts the maximum illumination willfall to 0-3, and 
the minimum will rise to 0-2. For this reason masts have been em- 
ployed as high as 90 ft. In docks and railway yards high masts (50 
ft.) are an advantage, because the strong contrasts due to shadows 
of trucks, carts, &c,, then become less niarked, but for street 
illumination they should not exceed 30 to 35 ft. in height. Taking 
the case of 16-ampere ahd' 6 -8-ampere arc lamps in ordinary 
opal shades, the following figures have been given by Trotter . as 
indicating the nature of the resultant horizontal illumination: — 



the road surface. * Blondel ( Electrician , ,3 5, p. 846) gives the 
following rule for the height (h) oi the arc to afford the maximum 
illumination at a distance (^) tfrom the : foot of the lamp-post, 
the ; continuous current arc being employed:^ < : . • t 

i v. For naked arc ; . . . . ' . ; . ^=0*95 d. . 

• M ; „ arc in rough glass globe . . d* ; , v 

„ „ opaline globe • ... h= „ , 

„ „ opal globe . . . . h— 6 'S d. 

. „ holophane globe ■ . ^=0-5 d. ’ ‘ 

These figures show that the distribution of light on the hori- 
zontal surface is greatly affected by, the nature of the/ enclosing 
globe. For street illumination naked arcs, although some-, 
times employed in works and factory yards, are entirely un-. 
suitable, since the result produced on the eye by the bright 
point of light is to paralyse a part of the retina and contract 
the pupil, hence rendering the eye less sensitive when directed 
on feebly illuminated surfaces. Accordingly, diffusing globes 
have to be employed.; It is usual to place the arc in the interior 
of a globe of from 12. to 18 in. in diameter. This inay be made 
of ground glass, opal , glass , or. - be ; a dioptric globe such as thje 
holophane. The former two are strohgly absorptive, as may 
be seen from the results of experiments by Guthrie and Redhead. 
The following table shows the astonishing loss of light due to 
the use of opal globes: — , i 



Naked 

Arc. 

: Arc 
in Clear 
Globe. 

Arc in 
Rough 
Glass 
Globe. 

Arc 

in Opal 
Globe. 

Mean spherical c.p. . 

319 

235 

160 

144 

Mean hemispherical c.p. . 
Percentage value of trans- 

450 

3 2 b 

215 

13.8 ; 

mitted light V, ... 

100 

. ' 53 : ■ 

-23 

19 

Percentage absorption 

'! 0 : 

47 

77 

8 l 


By using Trotter’s, Fredureau’s or the holophane globe' 
the light may be so diffused that the whole globe appears uni- 
formly luminous, and yet not more than 20% of the light is 
absorbed. Taking the absorption of an ordinary opal globe 
into account, a 500-watt arc does not usually give more than 
500 c.p. as a maximum candle-power. Even with a naked 
500- watt arc the mean spherical candle-power is not generally 
more than 500 c.p.; or at the rate of 1 c.p. per watt. The maxi- 
mum candle-power for a given electrical power is, however, 
greatly dependent on the current density in the carbon, and 
to obtain the highest current density the carbons must be as ; 
thin as possible. (See T. Hesketh, •“ Notes on the Electric 
Axe,” Electrician, 39, p. 707.) ^ , r ; 

For the efficiency of arcs of various kinds, expressed by the 
mean hemispherical candle power per ampere and per watt 
expended in the arc, the following figures were given by L 
Andrews (“ Long-flame Arc Lamps,” Journal Inst. Elec . Erig., 
1906, 37, p. 4). 1 

Candle-power Candle-power 
per ampere. per watt. 

Ordinary open carbon arc. ... , f . 82 , 1-54 

Enclosed, carbon arc . . ,.* • $5 6-77 

Chemical carbon or flame arc . . 259 $‘8o 

High voltage inclined carbon arc . 200 2-24 

It will be seen, that the flame arc lamp has an enormous advantage 
over other types in the light yielded for a given electric power 
consumption. . 

The practical employment of the electric arc as a means 
of illumination is dependent upon, mechanism for automatically 
keeping two suitable carbon rods in the proper position, 
and moving them so as to enable a steady arc to be 
maintained. , Means must be provided for, holding 
the carbons in line/ and when the lamp is not in opera- . , ; 
tioii they must fall together, or come, together when the current 
is switched on, so as to start the arc. As soon as the current 
passes, they must be moved . slightly apart, and gripped in 
position immediately the current reaches its right value, beiiig 
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mbvM' farther kpart if the Current increases in strength; and 
brought together if it decreases. Moreover, it rhust be possible 
fOr a considerable length of carbon to be fed through the lamp 
as required; ’.:■■■■* ■ ! " '• ' 

0ne early devised form of, arc-lamp; mechanism was a system of 
clpck- work driven by a spring or weight, which was started and 
; ’stopped by the actioti of an electromagnet ; 

; f yj>— ^ in modern lighthouse lamps a similar 

V ; i I mebhanism is still employed. W. E. Staite 

- 1 ; ; (i$47), J. B. L. Foucault (1849), V. L. M. 

4 f .Serrin (1857), J, Puboscq (1858), and a host 
■ of later inventors,, devised numerous forms Of 

^ jJLiLrri mechanical and clock-work lamps. ' The 
I - : |V modern- self-iregulatipg type may be said to 
■ • ; . f , , have been initiated in 1 878 bythe differential 

0 ; 11 lamp of F. vpn Hefner-Alteneck, and. the 

PI clutch lamp of 1 C. F. Brush. The general 

■ ^—L l principle of the f briber • may be explained ‘ as 
(f f IP' • 1 ) f olio ws : There are 1 two solenoids , placed 

1 r ~^ one above the other. The lower one, of 
J ' thick wire, is in series with the two carbon 
n m { rods forming the , arc, and is hence called the 
if series toil. Above this Ihere is placed another 

) I solenoid of fine wire, which is called the shunt 

v . fcw I ( J • coil, iSuppose an iron rpd to be placed so as 
} =r~ -] . to be partly in one coil and partly in? another ; 
- then when the coils are traversed by current’s, 

* I J I the iron core 'will be acted upon by ferries 

: » tending to pull it into these solenoids. If 

• ; L ... J, L the iron pore be attached to one, end of a 

V , , , Jr lever, the other end of which carries the .upper 

carbon, it will be seep that if the carbons are 
^ '* in contact and the current is switched' oh, 

# F IG. 13 . the series coil ialone will fee * traversed by i the 

: ; « , - ; current, and its , ^magnetic action will draw 

down the iron core, and therefore pull the carbons apart, pnd strike 
the arc. The moment the carbons separate, there will be a difference 
of potential between them, and the shunt boil will then come into 
action; and will act On the core so as to draw the carbons- together. 
Hence the two : solenoids act in opposition tp each other, one in- 
creasing and the otherdiminishingthe length, of the arc, and main- 
taining the catbons in the proper position. In the lamp of this 
type the upper carbon is in reality attached to a rod having a side- 
• rack gearing, with a train of wheels governed by a 

, : ; m pendulum. The action of the serjes coil on the 

. , u .. . ; mechanism is to first lock , or stop,, the train ,. and 

then lift it as a whole slightly. This strikes the 
jSjLilS. arc! When the arc is too 1 long, the series r coil 

> ? • V ‘ r lowers the : gear and finally releases the upper 

. carbon, so that it can run down by its own weight. 

( ) The principle of a shunt , and , series coil operating 

l gg» on an iron core in ! opposition is the basis of the 

! §== §p mechanism of a number of arc ldrrtps. Thus the 

m §g lairip invented by F. Krizik a and L. Piette, called 
||ee f§t , from its place of origin the Pilsen, lamp, comprises 

SL / an iron core made in the shape of a double cone 
On .- ’1 <or spindle (fig. 13), which is so arranged in a brass 

' : fTpy tube that it Can move into of out of a shUrit arid 

’ series' coifi’ Wound the - one’ With fine and the other 

with thick insulated, wire, and hence rejplate the 

N f$r , , position, of 7 the carbon attached to it. The rnoye- 
ment of this core is made to feed the carbons 
. directly . without ‘ the intervention of any clock- 
|§l !l wofk, as in the ca^e of the Hefner-Alteneck lamp. 
A* _ In the clutch-lamp /mechanism : the lower carbon; is 
i f fixed, and the upper carbon rests upon it by its 
own, weight and that of its’ holder. The latter ’ 
! ' consists pf a long rod passing through guides,' arid 
'-. ;i : is embraced somewhere by a ring capable of being 

, ; , ' : j > : tilted or lifted fey a finger attached to the armature 

of an electromagnet \ the coils of which are .in 
• series with the arc. When the current passes 
‘ a ' ? ‘ : : : through the ! rriagriet it attracts the armature, arid 

by tilting The ring lifts the upper carbon-holder and 
? ; hence strikes the arm If the current diminishes in 

1 ; value, .the ; upper cjarfepn , drops ;a little by its. own 

, , v . ( . weight, arid* tjrie feed of y the lamp is thus effected 

0 , ' 1 \ ‘ by a Series’ of siriall lifts' arid drops- of the upper 
’ * ; Carbon (fig.; 1 4). ' Another element sometimes eiri- 

■/I ■ i , 1 : ! ; ployed in ; arcrlamp; mechanism is the brake- wheel 

; , Vl \ ; regulator.; ; [This is a feature ; .of one form of the 
Jf- rez riS Brockie and of the Crompton- Pochin lamps; In , 
Fig- i a • these the movement of the carbons is 4 effected by ! 

: iU : , * - a’ cord Or chain which paSses oVer a wheel, or by a ; 

rack dgeared with the - brake. > wheel. When ; no current is passing 
through thp. lampi s the wheel is free tp move, and ;the c^rbpnSj fall 
.together; but when the currerit .is switched, bn, the chain or cord 
passirig c bVefTne Brake 5 Vmeef, br tiie brake" feheril 1 itself is 1 gripped ; 
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in some Way j and at the same time the brake wheel is lifted so that 
the arc is struck. • -= j- •' • ■ J 

Although cotmtlCss forms of self-regulating device have been 
invented for arc lamps, nothing has survived the test of time 
so well as the typical mechanisms which work with carbon rods 
in one line, one or both rods being moved by a 'controlling 
apparatus as required.' The early forms of semi-incandescent 
ate lamp, 1 such as. those of R. Wcrdermanii and others, have 
dropped out of existence,. These, wore not really true arc lamps, 
the light being produced by the incandescence of the extremity 
of a thin carbon red pressed against a larger rod or block; 'The 
once fampus J abrochkoff candle, invented in 1876, consisted of 
two carbon : rods about 4 mm., in * diameter, placed parallel to 
each other and separated by a partition of kaolin, steatite or 
other refractor^ non-conductor; 5 Alternating currents Were 
employed, , arid the candle Was set in operation by a match or 
Starter of high-resistance carbon paste which connected the tips 
of the rods. When this burned off, a true arc was formed 
between the parallel carbons, the separator volatilizing as the 
carbons burned, away. Although much ingenuity was expended 
on this system of lighting between 1877 and 1881, it no longer 
exists. One cause of its disappearance was its relative inefficiency 
in light-giving power compared With other forms of carbon arc 
taking fhe same amount of power* and a second equally im- 
portant reason was , the waste in carbons. If the arc of the 
electric candle Was accidentally blown out, no means of relighting 
existed; hence the great waste in half -burnt candles.- H. Wilde, 
J. C t jamiri, J. R.apieff and others endeavoured to provide a 
remedy, but without success. 

It is impossible to give here detailed! descriptions of a fraction of 
the arc-lamp mechanisms devised, and it must suffice to indicate 
the broad distinctions between various types. . (1) Arc lamps may 
be either continuous-current or alternating-current lamps. For 
outdoor public illumination the. former are greatly preferable, as 
owing to the, form of the illuminating power-curve they send the 
light down pn the road surface, provided the upper carbon is the 
positive brie. For indoor, public room or factory lighting, inverted 
art lamps are * sometimes employed. In this case the positive 
carbon, is ; the lower one, and the lamp H carried in an inverted 
metallic reflector shield, so that the light is chiefly thrown up ori 
the ceiling, whence it is diffused all round! The alternating-current 
arc is riot Only less efficient in mean spherical candle-power per watt 
of electric power absorbed, but its distribution of light is disad- 
vantageous for street purposes. Hence when arc lamps have tp be 
worked off an alternating-current . circuit for public lighting it is 
now: usual to make yse of a rectifier, which rectifies the alternating 
Current iritb" k unidirectional though pulsating current. (2.) Arc 
lamps may be also classified, as above described, into open ot en- 
closed arcsi - The enclosed arc can be made to burn, for 200 hours 
w ; ith pne pair of carbops, whereas open-arc lamps me. usually only 
able to work; 8/ 16 or 32 hours without recarboning, even when 
fitted with double carbons. (3) Arc lairips are further divided urito 
focussing and non-focussing lamps. -In the former the Ibwer carbon 
is made to move up as the upper carbon mpves dowri, rind the arc 
is therefore maintained at the same level. This is advisable for arcs 
included in a globe, and absolutely necessary in the case of lighthouse 
kriips arid lamps for optical purposes. (4) Another subdivision is 
into hand-regulated and self -'regulating lamps. In the hand-regulated 
arcs the carbons are moved by a screw attachment as required, as 
in, some forms pf searchflight lamp and lamps for optical lapterns. 
The carbons fn large search T lig;fit lamps are usuaUy placed horizbn- 
tally. The. self -regulating; lamps may be ! classified’ into grbups 
depCridirig’ upon the nature of the regulating appliances. > In some 
cases the regulation is controlled only by a series cof/, and in others 
only by a .shunt coil. Examples of the former arc the original 
Giilcher and Brush clutch lamp, arid some modern enclosed arc 
lamps; and of the latter, the Sieineris “ band ” lamp, arid the 
Jackson- M ensing lamp. In series coil lairips the variation of the 
current in the coil throws into or out of ; action the carbon-moving 
mechanism; in shunt, -coil lamps the variation in voltage between 
the carbons is caused to effect the same changes. Other types of 
lamp involve the use both of shunt and series coilS acting agairist 
each bther. A further classification bf the self-regulatirig lariips 
may be f bund in the nature of the carbon-moving mechanism. 
This; may bp some modification of the Brush ring clutch, hence 
called clutch lamps; or some variety, of brake wheel, as employed in 
Brockie arid Crompton lamps j or else some form of electric motor 
is thrown into or out bf action and effects the necessary changes. 
In many cases the arc-lamp, mechapism; is provided; with a dash-pot, 
pr contrivance in which a piston moving nearly airr tight, ip a cylinder 
preypnts^pdden jerks in the motion of the mechanism, and thus 
does away with; the “ hunting M or rajpid .up-and-dbVrri riibvemerits 
to whiefit soriie varieties bf dlutch ^riaecnariisin are liable.r< One ve% 
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efficient form is illustrated in the Thomson lamp and Brush-Vienna 
lamp. In this mechanism a shunt and series coil are; placed side by 
side , and have iron cores suspended to ; the ends of a rocking arm 
held partly within them. v Hence, according as the magnetic action 
of the shunt or series coil prevails, the rocking arm is tilted back- 
wards or forwards. When the series coil is not in action the motion 
is free, and the upper carbon-holder slides down, or the lower one 
slides up, and starts the arc. The series coil -comes into action to 
withdraw the carbons, and at the same time locks the mechanism. 
The shunt coil then operates against the series coil, and between them 
the carbon is fed forwards as required. The control to be obtained 
is such that the arc shall never become so long as to flicker and 
become extinguished, when the carbons would come together again 
with a rush, but the feed should be smooth and steady, the position 
of the carbons responding quickly to each change in the current. 

The introduction of enclosed arc lamps was a great improvement, 
in consequence of the economy effected in the consumption of 
carbon and in the cost of labour for trimming. A , well-known and 
widely used form of enclosed arc lamp is the Jandus lamp, which in 
large current form can be made to burn for two hundred hours 
without rC-carboriing, and in small or midget form to burn for forty 
hours, taking a current of two amperes at ioo volts. Such lamps 
in many cases conveniently replace large sizes of incandescent 
lumps, especially for sjiop lighting, as they give a whiter light. 
Great improvements have also been made in inclined carbon arc 
lamps. One reason for the relatively low efficiency of . the usual 
vertical rod arrangement is that the crater can Only radiate laterally, 
since owing to the position of the negative carbon no crater light is 
thrown directly downwards. If, however, the carbons are placed 
in a downwards slanting position at a small angle like the letter V 
Und the arc formed at the bottom tips, then the crater can emit 
downwards all the light in produces. It is found, however, that 
the arc is unsteady unless a suitable magnetic field is employed to 
keep the arc in position at the carbon tips. This method has been 
adopted in the Carbone arc, which, by the employment of inclined 
carbons, and a suitable electromagnet to keep the true arc steady 
at the ends of the carbons, has achieved considerable success. One 
feature of the Carbone arc is the use of a relatively high voltage 
between the carbons, their potential difference being as much as 
85 volts. 

! Arc lamps may be arranged either (i.) in series, (ii.) in parallel 
or (iii.) in series parallel. In the first case a number, say 20, 
may be traversed by the same current, in that case 
men*!? 0 ’ supplied at a pressure of 1000 volts. Each must have 
* a magnetic cut-out, so that if the carbons stick together 
pr remain apart the current to the other lamps is not interrupted, ; 
the function of such a cut-out being to close the main circuit 
immediately any one lamp ceases to pass current. Arc lamps 
worked in series are generally supplied with a current from 
a constant current dynamo, which maintains an invariable 
current of, say 10 amperes, independently of the number of: 
lamps on the external circuit. If the lamps, however, are 
worked in series off a constant potential circuit, such as one 
supplying at the same time incandescent lamps, provision must 
be made by which a resistance coil can be substituted for 
any one lamp removed or short-circuited. When lamps are 
worked in parallel, each lamp is independent, but it is then 
necessary to add a resistance in series with the lamp. By 
special devices three lamps can be worked in series of 100 volt ! 
circuits. Alternating-current arc lamps can be worked off a 
high-tension circuit in parallel by providing each lamp with a 
small transformer. In some cases the alternating high-tension 
current is rectified and supplied as a unidirectional current to 
lamps in series. If single alternating-current lamps have to be 
worked off a 100 volt alternating-circuit, each lamp must, have 1 
in- series with it a choking coiT or economy coil, to reduce the 
circuit / pressure to that required for one lamp. Alternating- 
current lamps take a larger effective current, and work with a 
less effective or virtual carbon P.D., than continuous current 
arcs of the same wattage. 

The cost of working public ; arc lamps is made up of several I 
items. • There is first the cost of supplying the necessary electric 
Cost energy, then the cost of carbons and the labour of 
# ' recarboning, and, lastly, an item due to depreciation 

and repairs of the lamps. An ordinary type of open 10 ampere ! 
are lamp, burning carbons 15 add 9 mm. in diameter for the 
.positive" and negativ'e; and working every night of the year 
Ifom dusk to. daym, uses ''aboqt 6oo ( ft, ; pf carbons per annum . \ 
If ? the . positive* carbon is '< ik mm and the negative 1 2 mm v the I 


consumption of each size of carbon is about 70 ft. pen 1,000 hours 
of burning. It may be roughly stated , that at the present 
prices of plain open aredamp carbons the cost is about 15s. per 
1000 hours of burning; hence, if such a lamp is burnt every 
night from dusk to midnight the annual cost in that respect is 
about £1, 10s. The annual cost of labour per lamp for trimming 
is in Great Britain from £2 to £3; hence, approximately speaking, 
the cost per annum of maintenance of a public arc lamp burning 
every night from dusk to midnight is about £4 to £5, or perhaps 
£6, per annum, depreciation and repairs included. Since such 
a To ampere lamp uses half a Board of Trade unit of electric 
energy every hour, it will take 1000 Board of Trade units per 
annum, burning every night from dusk to midnight; and if this 
energy is supplied, say at i|d. per unit, the annual cost of energy 
will be about £6, and the upkeep of the lamp, including carbons, 
labour, for trimming and repairs, will be about £10 to £11 per 
annum. The cost for labour and carbons is considerably reduced 
by the employment of the enclosed arc lamp, but owing to the 
absorption of light produced by the inner enclosing globe, and 
the necessity for . generally employing a second outer globe, 
there is a lower resultant candle-power per watt expended in 
the arc. Enclosed arc lamps are made to burn without attention 
for 200 hours, singly on 100 volt circuits, or two in series on ;2oo 
volt circuits, and in addition to the cost of carbons per hour 
being only about one-twentieth of that of the open arc, they 
have another advantage in the fact that there is a more uniform 
distribution of light on the road surface, because a greater 
proportion of light is thrown out horizontally. , 

It has been fouiid by experience that the ordinary type of 
'open arc lamp with vertical carbons included in an opalescent 
globe cannot compete in point of cost with modern improvements 
in gas lighting as a means of street illumination. The violet 
colour of the light and the sharp shadows, and particularly 
the non-illuminated area just beneath the lamp, are grave 
disadvantages. The high-pressure flame arc lamp with inclined 
chemically treated carbons has, however, put a different com- 
plexion on matters. Although the treated carbons cost more 
than the plain carbons, yet there is a great increase of emitted 
light, and a 9-ampere flame arc lamp supplied with electric energy 
at ijd. per unit can be used for 1000 hours at an inclusive 
cost of about £5 to £6, the mean emitted illumination being at 
the rate of 4 c.p. per watt absorbed. In the Carbone arc lamp, 
the carbons are worked at an angle of 15 0 or 20° to each other 
and the arc is formed at the lower ends. , If the potential differ- 
ence of the carbons is low, say only 50-60 volts, the crater forms 
between the tips of the carbons and is therefore more or less 
hidden. If, however, the voltage is increased to 90-100 then 
the true flame of the arc is longer and is curved, and the crater 
forms at the exteme tip of the carbons and throws all its light 
downwards. Hence results a far greater mean hemispherical 
candle power (M.H.S.C.P.), so that whereas a' 10-ampere 60 volt 
open arc gives at most 1200 M.H.S.C.P., a Carbone 10-ampere 
85 volt arc will give; 2700 M.H.S.C.P. Better results still can be 
obtained with impregnated carbons. But the flame arcs with 
impregnated carbons cannot be enclosed, so the consumption 
of carbon is greater, and the carbons themselves are more 
costly, and leave a greater ash on, burning; hence more trimming 
is required. They give a more pleasing effect for street lighting, 
and their golden yellow globe of light is more useful than Tan 
equally costly plain arc of the open type. This improvement 
in efficiency is, however, accompanied by some disadvantages. 
The flame arc is very sensitive to currents of air and therefore 
has to be shielded from draughts by putting it under an “ econo- 
mizer ” or chamber of highly refractory material: which surrounds 
the upper carbon, or both carbon tips, if The arc is formed, with 
inclined carbons. (For additional information on flame jarc 
lamps see a paper by L. B. Marks and H. E. Clifford, Electrician , 

1906, 57, p. 97S-) 1. r ‘ 

2!. Incandescent Incandescent electric fighting, 

although not the first, is yet in one sense the most, obvious 
method of utilizing electric energy for illumination. ! It was 
evolved frpm the earfy qbaerved .fact that a. conductor is hekted 
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wfidri that if it has a high 

^ie|isiahce 1 arid ;' a ' ^fgK 'Md^ng-'jpbirit; it may be rdhder ed iii- 
candescent, and therefore become a source of light. Naturally 
every inventor turned his attention to the employment of 
wires of refractory riietriis/ such as platinum or alloys of platinum- 
iridium, &c., for the purpose of making an incandescent lamp. 
F. de Moieyns experimented m 1841, E. A. King and J. W. 
^tarr id 18^.5, J, 3 T. W. Watson in 1853, and W. E. Staite in 
1848, but these inventors achieved no satisfactory result. Fart 
of their want of success is attributable to the fact that the 
problem of the economical production of electric current by 
the dynamo machine had riot then been solved. In 1878 T. A. 
Edisoii devised lamps in which a platirium wire was employed 
as the light-giving agent, carbon being made to adhere round 
it by pressure. Abandoning this, he next directed his attention 
to the construction of ah “ electric candle,” consisting of a 
tlrin cylinder or rod formed of finely-divided metals, platinum, 
iridium, &c., mixed with refractory oxides, such as magnesia, 
01P zirconia, lime, &c. This refractory body was placed in a 
closed vessel arid heated by being traversed by an elOctric 
current. In a further improvement he proposed to use a block 
of refractory oxide, round which a bobbin of fine platirium 
or platinum- iridium Wire was coiled. Every other inventor 
who worked at the problem of incandescent lighting seems 
to . have followed nearly the same path of invention. Long 
before, this date, however/ the notion of employing carbon 
as a substance to be heated by the current had entered the 
minds of inventors; even iri 1845 King had employed a small 
rod of plumbago as the substance to be heated. It was obvious, 
however, that carbon could only be so heated when in a space 
destitute of oxygen, and accordingly King placed his plumbago 
rod in a barometric vacuum. S. W. Korin in 1872, and S. A. 
Kpsloff in 1875, followed in the same direction. 

Nq real success attended the efforts of inventors until it was 
finally recognized, as the outcome of the work by J. W. Swan, 

a y T. A. Edisori, and, in a lesser degree, St. G. Lane 
Carbon Fox arid W. E. Sawyer arid A. Man, that the conditions 

lamp** °* succ ^ss were as follow: First, the substance to 

be heated must be carbon in the form of a thin wire 
rod or thread, technically termed a. filament) second, this must 
be, supported and enclosed iri a vessel formed entirely of glass; 
third, the vessel must be exhausted as perfectly as possible; 
and fourth, the ' current must be conveyed into and out of 
the carbon filament by ridearis of platinum wires hermetically 
sealed through the glass. 

Onp great difficulty was the production of the carbon filament. 
King, Sawyer, Man and others had attempted to cut out a suitably 
shaped piece of carbon from a solid block; but Edison and Swan 
wete • the first to show that the proper solution of the difficulty was 
to carbonize an organic substance to which the necessary form had 
beep previously given.; \ For this purpose cardboard, paper, and 
ord k iriary thread were originally employed, and even, according to 
Edisori/ a /mixture of lririipblack arid tar rolled out into a fine Wire 
arid bent into a spiral. At one-time Edison employed a filament 
of bamboo, carbonized after being bent into? a horse-shoe- shapes 
Swan f u^ed a material formed by treating ordinary crochet cottpn-r 
thread with dilute sulphuric acid, the parchmentized thread ” 
thris produced being afterwards carbonized. Iri the modern in- 
carideseent lamp the filament is generally constructed by preparing 
first: of all a form of soluble cellulose. Carefully purified cotton- wool 
is dissolved in some solvent,; such as a solution of zinc chloride, and 
the viscous material so formed is forced by hydraulic pressure 
through a die. The ' long thread 1 thus pbtairied, When hardened, is 
a semi-transparent substance resembling cat-gut, rind when carefully 
cirbonized at a high temperature gives , a very dense and elastic 
forip qf carbon filament. It is cut into appropriate lengths, which 
aftjep being bent into horse-shoes, double-loops, or any other shape 
desired, are tied or folded round carbon formers and immersed in 
plumbago crucibles, packed iri with finely divided plumbago. The 
crucibles are j then heated to a high, temperature in an ordinary 
combustion qr electric , furnace, whereby the organic matter is 
destroyed, and a .skeleton of carbon remains. The higher the 
tbmpei'^ture at which this carbonization i$ conducted, the denser 
is 1 the’ resulting product. The filaments so prepared are sorted and 
measured, and short leading-in wires of platinum are attached to 
their, ends by a carbon cement or by a carbon depositing process, s 
C&rried out by hearing electrically the junction of the carbon and 
plrihriUni urider thri stirfriciri of a hydrocrirbriri liqiiid. They are then 


mounted in bulbs of lead glass having the same coefficient of ex- 
| pansiori af plritmrim, through the Walls’ of Which, therefore, the 
platinum Wires can be hermetically sealed. The bulbs pass into 
the exhausting^ room, where they ate exhausted by some form of 
mechanical or mercury pump. During this process an electric 
current is sent through the filament to heat it, in order to disengage 
the gases occluded in the carbon, and exhaustion must be so perfect’ 
that no luminous glow appears within the bulb when held in the 
hand and touched against one terminal of an induction coif irt 
. operation.'; ’ . 7 . / 1 •/ 

Iri the course of manufacture a process is generally applied to 
the crirbon which is technically termed “ treating.” The carbon 
filament is placed in a vessel surrounded by an atmosphere of hydro- 
carbon, such as coal gas or Vapour of benzol. If current is then 
passed through the filament the hydrocarbon vapour is decomposed, 
and carbon is thrown doWn upon the filament in* the form of a 
: lustrous and dense deposit having an appearance like steel when; 
seen under the miscroscope. This deposited carbon is not only 
| ; much more dense than ordinary carbonized organic material, but 
it has a much iower specific electric resistance. An untreated carbon 
filament is generally termed the primary carbon, and a deposited 
carbon the secondary carbon. In the process of treating, the 
greatest amount of deposit is at any places of high resistance in 
the primary carbon, and hence it tends to cover up or remedy the 
defects Which may exist. The bright steely surface of a well- 
jj treated filament is a Worse radiator than; the rdugher black surface 
of an untreated one ; hence it does not require the expenditure of 
so much electric power to bring it to the same, temperature, arid* 
probably on account of its greater .density it ages much less rripidly. 

* Finally, the lamp is provided with ri collar having two sole plates 
on it, to which the terminal 1 wires; ate rittribhed, or else the terminal 
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wires are simply bent into two loops; in a third form, the Edisori* 
screw termirial, it is provided With a centrril metal plate, to Which 
one end of the filament is connected, the other end being Joined to. 
a screw collar. The collars and screws are formed of thin brass 
embedded in plaster of Paris, or in some material like vitrite or black' 
glass (fig. 15). To put the lamp into connexion With the circuit 
supplying the current, it has to be fitted into a socket or holder. 
Three of the principal types of holder in use are the bottom contact 
(B.G.) or Dornfeld socket, the Edison screw-collar socket and the 
Swan or loop socket. In the socket of C. Dornfeld (fig. 16, a and d') 
two spring pistons, in contact with the two sides of the Circuit, ritri 
fitted into the bottom of a short metallic tube having bayonet joint 
1 slots cut in the top. The brass collar on the lamp; has two .pins, by: 
means of which a bayonet connexion is made between it and the 
socket;, and when this is done, the spring pins are pressed against 
the sole plates on the lamp. In the Edisori socket (fig. 16, b) a short 
metal tube with an insulating lining has ^ A 

on its ’interior a ‘screw sleeve, Which is iri ■ Jfjjl • j|ggg|- 
connexion with -one wire of the circuit:; ; 
at : the bptjtom . qf the , tube,, and , insulated • ' 

from the screw sleeve, is a central metal IJrhjajljtr 
button, which is in connexion with the ! ^ f »•! 

other side ; of the circuit. On screwing the > ™ t-P. -H — 8, r 

lamp into the socket, the screw collar of (a) (a') 

the lamp and the boss or plate at. the base -JSML 

of the lamp make contact with the corre- , il 

Spending parts of the socket, and coriiplete 5 

the connexion. ‘ In some cases a form; of • 

switch is included in the: socket, which is :■ Og ; 

then termed the key-holder. For loop 
lamps the socket consists of an insulated 

block, having on it two little hooks , which ( b ) -(c) 

Fig. i6.-Incandescent 


insulating block also carries some form of ’ T # ^ 

spiral spring or pair of spring loops, by amp doc ers. 

means of which the lamp is pressed away from the socket, and the eyes 
kept tight by the hooks. This spring or Swan socket (figli 6, c) is found’ 
useful in places Where the lamps are subject tovibration, for in such 
cases the Edison screw collar ; cannot well be used, because the 
vibration loosens the contact of the lamp in the socket. The sockets 
may be fitted with f appliances for holding ornamental shades dr 
conical refleetdrs. • : ‘ 1 7 ‘ ,; ' 5 7;l -> >’ 
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The incandescent filament being a very brilliant line, of light, 
various devices are adopted for moderating. its brilliancy and dis- 
tributing the; light'. A simple method is. tp sand-blast the, exterior 
of the, bulb, whereby it . acquires an. appearance similar to that of! 
ground glass, or the bare lamp may be enclosed in a suitable glass; 
shade. Such shades,, hoWevpr, if made of ppajescen ( t or semi- 
opaque glass, absorb 40 to 60%, of the light ; -hence venous! forms 
of 1 dioptric shade have been invented, consisting of clear glass ruled 
with prismatic . grooves in such ; a mariner , as to diff use the light 
without any very great absorption. Invention has been fertile in 
devising etched,, coloured, opalescent, frosted and ornamental 
shades for decorative purposes, and in constructing special forms 
for use in situations, such as ! mines and factories for explosives,; 
where’ the globe, containing the lamp must be air-tight. . High 
candle-power lamps, 500, iqoo and upwards, are made by placing 
in one large glass bulb a number of carbon filaments arranged in 
parallel between two rings, which are connected with the main, 
leading-in wires. When incandescent lamps are used for optical 
purposes it is necessary to compress the filament into a small, 
space, so as to bring it into the .focus of a lens or mirror. The fila- 
ment is . {then coiled or crumpled up into a spiral , or zigzag form,! 
Such lamps are called focus lamps'. /!,’.' 

Incandescent lamps are technically divided into high and 
low voltage iamps, high and low efficiency lamps* , standard 
- and fancy lamps. . The difference between high and 
low efficiency lamps is based upon the relation of the 
oTiamps. power absorbed by . the lamp to the candle-power 
" . emitted. Every lump when manufactured is marked 1 
with a certain, figure, called the marked volts. This is [ understood 
to be the electromotive force in volts which must be applied 
to the lamp terminals to produce through the filament a current 
of such magnitude that the lamp will have a practically satis- 
factory life, add give in a horizontal direction a certain candle- 
power, which is also marked .upon the glass. The numerical 
product of the current in amperes passing through the lamp, 
and the difference in potential of the terminals . measured in 
volts, gives the total power taken up by the lamp in watts; 
and this number divided by the candle-power of that lamp 
(taking generally a horizontal direction) gives the watts per 
candle-power. This is an important figure, because, it is deter- 
mined by the temperature; it therefore determines the quality 
of the light emitted by the lamp, and also fixes the average 
duration of the filament ; when rendered incandescent by a 
current. I$ven in a good vacuum the fiiament is not permanent. 
Apart altogether from accidental defects, the carbon is slowly 
volatilized, and carbon molecules are also projected in straight 
lines from different portions of the filament. This process not 
only causes a change in the nature of the surface of the filament, 
but also a deposit of carbon on the interior of the bulb, whereby 
the glass is blackened and the candle-power of the lamp reduced. 
The yoMilization increases very rapidly as the temperature 
rises. Hence at points of high resistance in the filament, more; 
heat being generated, a higher temperature is attained, and the 
scattering of the carbon becomes very rapid; in such cases the 
filament is sooner or later cut through at the point, of high 
resistance. In order that incandescent lighting may be practi- 
cally possible, it is essential that the lamps shall have a certain 
average life, that is, duration; and this useful duration is fixed 
not merely by [the possibility of passing a current through the 
lamp at all, but by the rate at which the candlerpower diminishes. 
The decay of candle-power is called the ageing of the lamp, 
and the useful life of the lamp may be said to be that period 
of its existence before it has deteriorated to a point when it gives 
only 7 5% of its original candleipqwer. It! is . found that in 
pHctice carbon; filament lamps, as at present made, > if worked 
at a higher efficiency than 1 2% watts per candle-power, exhibit 
a rapid deterioration in candle-power arid an abbreviated life. 
Hence lamp manufacturers classify lamps into various classes, 
marked for use say at 2 1, 3, 3 1 and 4 watts per candle., A 2§ 
watt per candle lamp would be called a high-efficiency lamp, 
and a 4 watt per candle lamp would be called a low-efficiency 
lamp. In ordinary circumstances the low-efficieiicy ! lamp, 
would probably have a longer life, but its light would be less 
suitable for many purposes of illumination in which colour 
discrimination is reqiiirfed.; . 

The possibility of employing high-efficiency lamps ; depends 


, greatly on? the uniformity of th$ electric pressure of^the. supply. 

; If the voltage is exceedingly uniform, then high-efficiericy lamps 
can be satisfactorily employed,; but. they . are not adapted 
; for standing the variations in pressure which are ..liable to occur 
! with. f public; supply-stations, since, other things . being equal,’ 
; tfieir filaments are less ,, substantial. . The ! classification into ; 
high and low voltage lamps is based upon the watts per candle- 
power corresponding to the marked volts. When incandescent 
lamps were first introduced, the ordinary working voltage was 
5,9 or .100, r but now a large number of public supply-stations 
; furnish current to consumers at a pressure of 200 or 250 volts. 
This increase was necessitated by the enlarging area of supply 
in towns, and therefore the necessity for conveying through 
i the same subterranean copper cables a large supply of electric 
energy without increasing the maximum current value and 
the size of the cables. This can only be done by employing 
a higher working electromotive force; hence .'.arose a demand 
! for incandescent lamps having marked volts of 200 and' up wards', 
technically termed high-voltage lamps. The , employment of : 

; higher pressures in public . supply-stations has necessitated 
1 greater care in the selection of the lamp fittings^ and in the 
; manner of carrying out the wiring work. The advantages,, ’ 

, however, of higher supply pressures, from the point of view 
| of supply-stations, are undoubted. ; , At the same time the 
consumer desired a lamp of a higher efficiency than the ordinary 
carbon filament lamp. The demand for this stimulated efforts, 
to produce improved carbon lamps, and it was found that if 
the filament were exposed to a very high temperature, 3000° C. 
in an. electric furnace, it became more refractory and was capable 
Of burning in a, lamp at an efficiency of 2 j watts per' c.p. In- 
vestors also turned their, attention to substances other than 
carbon which can be rendered incandescent by the electric 
current. ’ ' . ■. i .. . . * . • . , . _■ , .» 

. The luminous efficiency, of any source of light, that is to say, 
the percentage of rays, emitted : which affect the eye as light 
compared with the total radiation, is dependent upon 0xJdefJJa 
. its temperature. In an, ordinary oil lamp the .luminous ^ ent8t * 
rays do not form much more, than 3 % of the total 
; radiation, in tjiie ^ carbon-filament incandescent lamp, when- 
worked at about. 3 watts per candle, the luminous efficiency is 
; about 5 % ; and . in the arc lamp the radiation, from the crater 
, contains . about 10 to 15 % . of eye-affecting radiation. The 
temperature of a egrbon filament working at about 3 watts per 
candle is not far from the melting-point of platinum, that is to 
say, is nearly 1775 0 C. If it is worked at a higher efficiency; 
say 2 -5 . watts per candle-power, the temperature rises rapidly, 
and at the same time the volatilization and molecular scattering 
of the carbon is rapidly increased, so that the average duration 
of the lamp is very much shortened. An improvement, therefore, 
in the efficiency of the incandescent lamp can; only be obtained 
by finding some substance which will endure heating to a higher 
temperature than the carbon filament. , Inventors turned .their! 
attention many years ago, with this aim, ; to the refractory . 

; oxides and similar substances, Paul Jablochkoff in 1877 described 
and made a lamp consisting ’ of a piece of kaolin, which was 
brought to a state of , incandescence ! first by passing over it an 
electric spark, and afterwards maintained in a state of incan- 
descence by a - current of lower electromotive force. Lane Fox 
and Edison, in 1878, proposed to eifiploy platinum wires covered 
? with films! of lime, magnesia, . steatite, or with the rarer oxides, 
zirconia, thoria, &o.; and Lane F ox, . in! r 8 7 9, suggested; as ; an 
incandescent substance : a mixture of particles of carbon with 
the earthy Oxides. These earthy oxides~-magrieSia, lime and 
the oxides of the rare’ earthy, . such as thoria, zirconia, erina, 
yttria, &c.-~T-possess the peculiarity, that at ordinary temperatures 
they are practically non-conductors, but at very high tempera- 
tures their resistance at a certain point rapidly falls,' and they 
become fairly good conductors. Hence if they can once be brought; 
into a state of incandescence a current can pass through them 
and maintain them -irk; that state. But at ; this temperature 
they 4 give up oxygen to carbon* } hence no mixtures of earthy 
. Oxides with carbon are permanent when heated, and failure' 
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' Ms atteiided all attenipts touse a Cat bon filament covered 
with such substances as tlidria, zlrcohia or other of the rare 
oxides. ' , . . . , t , r 7 V . . x , , 

V ’ H. W. Nernst: in: VhpWeyer, pafented au incandescent • 

lamp in which the incandescent body consists entirely of a 
slender rod or filament of magnesia. If such a rod 
/arifp? is heated by,, theoxyhydrogen blowpipe to a high 
/ ! temperature it becomes conductive, and can then be 

maintained in aii intensely luminous ' condition by passing a 
current through it after the flame is withdrawn. Nernst fpund 
that by mixing, together, in suitable proportions, oxides of the 
rare earths, he was* able to prepare a material which can be 
formed into slender rods and threads, and which is rendered 
sufficiently conductive to, pidss a qurrept with an electromotive 
force ps Ipw as ioo volts,- i merely by being heated for a few 
moments with a spirit- lamp, -or even by the radiation from a 
neighbouring platinum spiral ^rought to a state of incandescence. 

The Nernst lamp, therefore (fig, 17), consists of a slender, rod of : 
the mixed oxides /attached to platinum wires' by an oxide paste. 

: ’ ; i - ^ ; Oxide filaments of this . description f are 

pot enclosed in; an, exhausted glass vessel, 
and they cart * be brought , ■ without risk 
• of destruction, to a temperature cotisider- 
: ably higher than.a carbon filament ; hence ? 
the lamp has a higher luminous efficiency. 
The > material now used for the oxide rod 
or “ glower ” of Nernst lamps is a mixture 
of zirconia and yttria, made into a paste 
. and squirted or pressed into slender rods. 
This material is non-coriductiVe when cold, 
but -when slightly heated it becomes con- 
ductive and then falls considerably in 
resistance. The glower, which is straight 
in some types of the lamp but curved in 
others, is generally about 3 or 4 cm. long 
land 1 dr 2 mm. in diameter, , It is held 
in suitable terminals, and close tq it, or 
/ , round it, but not touching jit, - is a loose 
" coil of platinum wire, also covered With 
Oxide and called the “ heater (fig. 18). 
In series with it is a spiral of iron wire, 
enclosed in; a bulb full- of hydrogen, 
Fig, 17, — Nernst Lamp which is called the j “ ballast resistance.” 

, A Type. The socket also contains* a switch con- 

? [ L * trolled by an electromagnet. When- the 

current is first switched on it passes through the heater coil which, 
becoming incandescent:, by : radiation heats the ; glower until ^ it 
become^ conductive. The , glower, then takes current, becoming 
itself brilliantly incandescent, and . the electromagnet becoming 
energized switches the heater coil out of circuit. The iron ballast 
wire increases in resistance with increase of- current, and so operates 
to keep the- total current through the glower .constant in spite of 
small; variations of circuit voltage. The, disadvantages of the lamp 
are (l) that it does hot light immediately aftef the current is switched 
on and is ; therefore hot ‘OoriVenient for domestic use; (2) that it 
cannot be made iri small light- units such as 5 c.p^ ; (3) that the 

socket and ; fixture 
are large and more 
complicated than 
for the carbon fila- 
ment; lamp. ! > -But 
.owing to tile higher 
temperature, the 
light is whiter than 
that of the carbon 
glow lamp, and the 
efficiency or candle 
power per watt is 
greater. Since, 
hdweVer, the lamp 
must ? be included 
Fig. i8.r— Nernst Lamp i Burners for B Type., in. an opal globe, 
i. a, low voltage ; b, hfgji voltage. some considerable 

7/'/ / 7‘ V 7 7 '* '- 7 ' part of this" 'last 

advantage is lost. N On the Whole the lamp has found its field of 
! operation rather in external than in domestic lighting. ; 

Great efforts were made iii the fatter part of the 19th century 
And the first decade of the 20th t6 find a material for the filament 
. , ‘ of an incandescent lamp which could replace carbon 
an d yet not require a preliminary heating like the 
tamps. oxide gib weirs. ; This resulted in the production bf 
’ 7 "' 77 -,' refractory metallic filament lamps made of osmiuto, 
^anMhm; tungsten And other rate metaifs; AAeir vori Welsbach 





suggested the use of osmium, ! This metal cannot be drawn 
into wire on account of its brittleness, but it can be made into 
; a filament by mixing the finely divided metal with; an organic 
binding material which is carbonized in the usual way at a high 
temperature; the osmium particles then cohering/ The 
difficulty has hitherto been to construct in this -way metallic 
filament lamps of low candle power (16 c.p.) for 22b volt 
circuits, but ». this is* being 1 overcome. When used on modern 
supply circuits ; of 220 volts a number of lamps may be run 
in series; or a step-down transformer employed. ; 

The next; great improvement came when W. von Bolton, 
produced the tantalum lamp in i 904: There are certain meta-ls 
known to have a melting point about 2000° C. or upwards, and 
of these tantalum is one. It can be produced from the potassium 
tantalo-fluoride in a pulverulent form. By carefully melting 
it in mcud it can then be converted into the reguline form and 
drawn intb wire. In this condition it has a density of’ 16*6 
(water = 1) , is harder than platinum and has greater tensile 
strength^ than steel, viz. 95 kilograms ; per sq. mm . , the value 
for good steel being 70 to 80 kilograms per sq. mm. The 
electrical resistance at 1 5 0 C. is 0*146 ohms per metre; with section 
of i sq. mm. after annealing at i960 0 C. in * vacuo. , and 
therefore about >6 times ■ that of mercury ;> the temperature 
coefficient is - 0*3 per degree C. At the temperature assumed 
! in s an incandescent lamp when working at 1*5; watts per cip. 
the resistance is 0*830 ohms per metre with a section of 1 sq. 
mm. The specific heat is 0*0365. Bolton invented methods of 
producing tantalum in the form of a long fine wire 0*05; mm. 
in diameter. To make a 25 c.p. lamp 6 50 mm., or about 2 fti, 
of this wire are wound backwards and -forwards zigzag on 
metallic supports carried on a glass 
frame, -which? is sealed into an ex- 
hausted glass bulb . The tantalum 

lamp so made (fig. 1 19) j working ' 
on a 1 10 volt circuit takes 0*36 
amperes or 39 watts, and hence has an 
efficiency bf about i*6 watts per c.p. 

The useful life,* that is the time in 1 which 
it loses 20% of its initial candle power, 
is About 40o- : 5oo hours, but ; in general 
a life of 860-1600 hours can be obtained. 

The bulb blackens little in use, but the 
life is said to be. shorter with alternat- 
ing than with- direct current. When 
worked on alternating current circuits 
the filament after a time breaks up into 
Sections which become curiously sheared ; 
with respect to each other but still 
hiaintain- electrical contact. The re- 
sistance of tantalum increases with the 
temperature;; hence the temperature; 
coefficient is positive, and sudden rises In working voltage do not 
cause such variations in candle-power as in the case of the carbon 
lArtipP ! -'> m ••••>;-•/ <. : : . .-.v- 

Patents have also been taken out for lamps made with filaments 
Of: such infusible metals as tungsten and molybdenum, and 
Siemens and Halske, Sanders and others, have protected methods 
for employing zirconium and other rare metals. According to 
the patents of Sanders (German patents Nos. 133 701, 137568;, 
137569) zirconium filaments are manufactured from the hydrogen 
or 'nitrogen compounds of the rare earths by the aid of some 
organic binding material. H. Kuzel of Vienna (British /Patent 
No. 28154 of ? 1904) described methods of making metallic 
filaments from any metal. He employs the metals in a colloidal 
condition, either as hydrosol, organosol, gel, or colloidal: suspen- 
sion. The metals are thus obtained in a gelatinous; form, and 
can be squirted- into filaments which are dried and , reduced ; to 
the metallic form by passing an electric current through them 
(Electrician, $ 7, 894). This process has a wide field of applica- 
tion, and enables the most refractory and infusible metals to 
be obtained in a metallic; wire form. The zirconium and tungsten 
wire lahips ‘ate e^ual to or surpass the tantalum lamp in efficiency 



Fig. 


19.— Tantalum 
Lamp. 
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and are^ leasable ■> off giving light, with a useful commercial life, 
at an efficiency of about one watt per candle. Lamps called 
osram lamps; with filaments composed of an alloy of osmium 
and tungsten (wolfram), can be used with a life of loop hours 
when run at an efficiency of about 1*5 watts per candle. 

I Tungsten lamps are made by the processes of Just and Hana- 
man (German patent No. 154262 of 1903) and of Kuzel, and 
at a useful life, of 1000 hours, with a falling off in light-giving 
power, ofi only 10-15%, they have been found to work at an 
efficiency of one to 1 *2 5 watts per c.p. Further collected informa- 
tion on modern metallic wire lamps and the patent literature 
thereof will be found in an article in the Engineer for December 
7, 1906. 

i - • • Mention should also be made of the Helion filament glow 
lamp in which the glower is composed largely of silicon; a carbon 
filament being used as a base. This filament is said to have a 
number of interesting qualities and an efficiency of about 1 watt 
per candle (see the; Electrician , 1907, 58, p. 567) . 
j •, The mercury vapour lamps of P* Cooper-Hewitt, C. O* Bastian 
and others have a certain field of usefulness. If a glass tube, 
i' ' ' . - highly exhausted, contains mercury vapour and a 

vbpouf mercury cathode and iron anode, a current can be 

lamps* passed through it under high electromotive force and 
will then be maintained when the voltage is reduced. 
The mercury vapour is rendered incandescent and glows with a 
brilliant greenish light which is highly actinic, but practically 
monochromatic, and is therefore not suitable for general illumina- 
tion because it does not reveal objects in their daylight colours. 
It is, however, an exceedingly economical source of light. A 
3-ampere Gooper-Hewitt mercury lamp has an efficiency of 
0*15 to o*33 watts per candle, or practically the same as an arc 
lamp, and will burn for several thousand hours. A similar 
lamp with mercury vapour included in a tube of uviol glass 
specially transparent to‘ ultra-violet light (prepared by Schott & 
Co. of Jena) seems likely to replace the Finsen arc lamp in the 
treatment of lupus. Many attempts have been made to render 
the mercury vapour lamp polychromatic by the use of amalgams 
of zinc, sodium and bismuth in place of pure mercury for the 
negative electrode. , : ' 

An important matter in connexion with glow lamps is their 
photometry. The arrangement most suitable for the photo- 
Photo- metry and testing of incandescent lamps is a gallery 
i petty of or room large enough to be occupied by several workers, 
f°m the walls being painted dead black. The photometer, 

* preferably one of the Lummer-Brodhun form, is set 
Up on' a gallery or bench. On one side of it. must be fixed a 
working standard, which as first suggested by Fleming is prefer- 
ably a large bulb incandescent lamp with a specially “ aged ” 
filament. Its candle-power can be compared, at regular intervals 
and hnbwn voltages, with that of some accepted flame standard, 

> such as the 10 candle pentane lamp of Vernon Harcourt. In 
a lamp factory or electrical laboratory it is convenient to have 
a- number of such large bulb standard lamps. This working 
standard should be maintained at a fixed distance on one side 
of the photometer, such that when worked at a standard voltage 
it creates an illumination of one candle-foot on one side of the 
photbmeter disk. The incandescent lamp to be examined is 
then placed on the other side of the photometer disk on a travel- 
ling carriage, so that it can be moved to and fro. Arrangements 
must be made to measure the current and the voltage of this 
lamp under test, and this is most accurately accomplished by 
employing a potentiometer (q.v.). The holder which carries 
the lamp should allow the lamp to be held with its axis in any 
required position; in making normal measurements the lamp 
should have its axis vertical, the filament being so situated that 
none of the turns or loops overlies another as seen from the 
photometer disk. Observations can then be made of the candle- 
power corresponding to different currents and voltages. 

" The candle-power of the lamp varies with the other variables in 
accordance With exponential laws of the following kind : : — 

If A is ! the ; current in amperes through the lamp, V the voltage 
or terminal potential difference, W ; the power absorbed in watts, c.p. 


; tfie maximum candle-power, and b y c v 8 cc„ constants, it has been 
found that A and c.p. are connected by an exponential law that 
c.p.—ak x ^ ' 

For carbon filament lamps x is a number lying between 5 and 6, 
generally equal to 5-5 or 5*6. Also it has been found that = &W 3 
very nearly, and that • • 1 ? J 

‘ * C.p. — cV v nearly : 

Where c is some Other constant, and for carbon filaments yis a 
number nearly equal to 6. It is obvious that if the candle-power 
of the lamp varies very nearly as the. 6th power of the, current and 
of the voltage, the candle-power must vary as the cube of the 
Wattage. ' ' '• . ’ ' ' ‘ ' ' • ' 

Sir W. de W. Abney and E. R. Festing have also giveri a.fbrmiila 
connecting candle-power and watts > equivalent to* c.p. — (W 
where d is a constant. . . 

In the case of the tantalum lamp the exponent x has a value near 
to 6, but the exponent y is a number hear to 4, and the same for the 
osmium filament. Hence for these metallic . glowers a Certain per- 
centage variation of voltage does not create so great a variation in 
candle-power as in the case of; the carbon lamp., . ;• , v? 

Curves delineating the relation of these variables for any incan- 
descent lamp are called its characteristic-curves. The life of average 
duration is a function of W/c.p., or of the watts per candle-power, 
and therefore r of the voltage at which the lamp is worked. It 
follows from the above relation that the watts per handle-power 
Vary inversely as the fourth power ofi the voltage. 

From limited observations it seems that the average; life of a 
carbon-filament lamp varies as the fifth or sixth power of the watts 
per candle-power. If V is the voltage at which the lamp is worked 
and L is its average life, then L varies roughly as the twenty-fifth 
power of the reciprocal of the voltage, or 
L=aV _2B . 

A closer approximation to experience is given by the formiila: 

, V V 2 

logioL — 13 5—^5— 20 000 

(Sec T. A. Fleming, “ Characteristic Curves of Incandescent 
Lamps, ,r Phil. Mag. May 1885). 

All forms of incandescent or glow lamps are found to deteriorate 
in light-giving power with use. ' In the case of carbon filaments 
this is due to two causes. As already explained, 
carbon is scattered from the filament and deposited f^ps. °* 
upon the glass, and changes also take place in the 
filament which cause it to become reduced in temperature, even 
when subjected to the same terminal voltage. In many lamps 
it is found that the first effect of running the lamp is slightly to 
increase its candle-power, even although the voltage be kept 
constant; this is the result of a small decrease in the resistance 
of the filament, The heating to which it is subjected slightly 
increases the density of the carbon at the outset; this has 
the effect of making the filament lower in resistance, and therefore 
it takes more current at a constant voltage: The greater part, 
however, of the subsequent decay in candle-power is due to the 
deposit of carbon upon the bulb, as shown by the fact that’ If 
the filament is taken out of the bulb and put into a new clean 
bulb the candle-power in the majority of cases returns to its 
original value. For every , lamp there is a certain point in. its 
career which may be called the “ smashing-point,” when the 
candle-power falls below a certain percentage of . the original 
value, and when it is advantageous to replace it by a new ope. 
Variations of pressure in the electric supply .exercise a prejudicial 
effect upon the light-giving qualities of incandescent lamps. 
If glow lamps, nominally of 100 volts, are supplied from a public 
lighting-station, in the mains of which the pressure varies 
between 90 and no volts, their life will be greatly abbreviated, 
and they will become blackened much sooner than would be the 
case if the pressure were perfectly constant. Since the candle- 
power of the lamp varies very nearly as the fifth or sixth power 
of the voltage, it follows that a variation of 10% in the electro- 
motive force creates a variation of. nearly 50 % . in the, candle- 
power. Thus a 16 candle-power glow lamp, marked: for use at 
100 volts, was found on test to give the following candle-powers 
at voltages varying between 90 and 105: At 105 volts it gave 
22-8 c.p.; at 100 volts, 16-7 c.p..; at 95 volts, 12*2 c.p. ; and at 
90 volts, 8*7 c.p. Thus a variation of 25% in the candle-power 
was caused by a variation in voltage of only 5%. The same 
kind, of variation in working voltage exercise^ also a marked 
effect upon the ayerage duration of the lamp. Ttye folloyring 




}fig^ye 3 f shpw ? the results- o| spr^e Tests oni typical 3-1 watt* lamps; 
run at .voltages above the normal, taking the average life when 
worked at the marked volts (namely;, 1 00) as 1 ooo hours : 

At 101 volts the life was 818 hours* 
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Self-acting regulators have been devised by which the voltage 
at the points of consumption is kept constant, even although 
it varies at the point of generation. If, however, 
Voltage such a device is to be effective, it must operate very 

tors, " quickly, as even the momentary effect of : increased 

pressure is felt by the lamp. It is only therefore where 
the working pressure can be kept exceedingly constant that 
high-efficiency lamps can be advantageously employed, otherwise 
the cost of lamp renewals more than counterbalances the economy 
in the cost of power. The slow changes that occur in the resist- 
ance of the filament make themselves evident by an increase 
in the watts per candle-power. The following table shows some 
typical figures indicating the results of ageing in a 16 candle- 
power carbon-filament glow lamp:— * 


Hours run. 

Candle-Power, c SX., 

0 

i6-o 3*16 

100 

15-8 3-26 

200 

15-86 3-13 

39 ° 

15-68 3-37 

400 

I 5 - 4 I 3-53 

5 °° 

15-17 3 - 5 i 

600 

I 4-96 3-54 

700 

14-74 3-74 


The gradual increase in watts per candle-power shown by this 
table does not imply necessarily an increase in the total power 
taken by the lamp, but is the consequence of the decay in candle- 
power produced by the blackening of the lamp. Therefore, 
to estimate the value of an incandescent lamp the user must 
take into account not merely the price of the lamp and the initial 
watts per candle-power, but the rate of decay of the lamp. ; 

The scattering of carbon from the filament to the glass bulb 
produces interesting physical effects, which have been studied 
Edison ky T* A. Edison, w. : H, Preece and J. A. Fleming. 

effect, K. into an ordinary carbon-filament glow lamp a 

platinum plate is sealed, not connected to the filament 
but attached to a third terminal, then it is found that when 
the lamp is worked with continuous current a galvanometer 
connected in between the middle plate and , the positive terminal , 
of the lamp indicates a current, but no, t when connected in 
between f he negative terminal of the lamp and the middle plate. 
If the middle plate is placed between the legs of a horseyshoe- 
shaped filament, it becomes blackened most quickly on the 
side facing the negative leg.- This effect,, commonly called the 
Mdison effect, is connected with an electric discharge and con- 
vection of carbon which takes place between the two extreme 
ends of the filament, and, as experiment seems to show, consists 
in the conveyance of an electric charge, either by carbon molecules 
or by bodies smaller than molecules. There is, however, an 
electric discharge between the ends of the filament, which 
rapidly increases with the temperature of the filament and 
the terminal voltage; hence one of the difficulties of manu- 
facturing high-voltage glow lamps,, that is to say, glow lamps 
for use on circuits having an electromotive force of 200 volts 
and upwards, is the discharge from one leg of the filament 
to the other. 

A brief allusion may be made to the mode of use of incandescent 
lamps for interior and private lighting. At the present time 
Domestic hardly any other method of distribution is adopted 
use, S than that of an arrangement in. parallel) that is 
to say, each lamp on the circuit has one terminal 
connected to a wire which finally terminates at one pole pf the 
generator, and its other terminal connected ’ tp a. wire leading 


to the other pole. The lamp filaments are thus arranged between 
the conductors like the rungs bf a ladder. In series With each 
lamp is placed a switch and a fuse or cut-out. The lamps them- 
selves are attached to some variety of ornamental fitting, or 
in many cases suspended by a simple pendant, consisting of 
an insulated double flexible wire attached at its upper end 
to a ceiling rose, and carrying at the lower end a shade and 
socket in which the lamp is placed. Lamps thus hung head 
downwards are disadvantageous^ used because their end-on 
candle-power is not generally more than 60% of their maximum 
candle-power. In interior lighting one of the great objects 
to be attained is uniformity of illumination with avoidance 
of harsh shadows. This can only be achieved by a proper 
distribution of the lamps. It is impossible to give any hard 
and fast rules as : to what number must be employed in the 
illumination of any room, as a great deal depends upon the 
nature of the reflecting surfaces, such as the walls, ceilings, 
&c., As a rough guide, it may be- stated that for every 100 sq. 
ft. of floor surface one 16 candle-power lamp placed about 
8 ft. above the floor will give a dull illumination, two will give 
a good illumination and four Will give a brilliant illumination. 
We generally judge of the nature of the illumination in a room 
by our ability to read comfortably in any position. That this 
may be done, the horizontal illumination on the book should 
not be less than one candle-foot. The following table' shows 
approximately the illuminations in candle-feet, in various 
situations; derived from actual experiments: — 

In a well-lighted room on the floor or tables i-o to 3*0 c.f. 

On a theatre stage . . . . 3-0 to 4-0 c.f. 

On a railway platform .. . . . . *05 to *5 c.f. 

In a picture gallery ", . . . . . -65 to 3-5 c.f. 

The mean daylight in May in the interior ' 

of a room . .... . . ■ 30*0 to 40*0 c.f. j 

In full sunlight . . . 7000 to 10,000 c.f. 

In full moonlight . . . . . i/6oth to i/iooth c.f. 

From an artistic point of view, one of the worst methods 
of lighting a room is by pendant lamps, collected in single 
centres in large numbers. The lights ought to be distributed 
in different portions 1 of the room, arid so shaded that the light 
is received only by reflection from surrounding objects. Orna- 
mental effects are frequently produced by means of candle 
lamps in which a small incandescent lamp, imitating the flame 
of a candle, is placed upon a White porcelain tube as a holder, 
and these small units are distributed and arranged in electroliers 
and brackets. For details as to the various modes of placing 
‘conducting wires in houses, and the various precautions for 
safe usage; the reader is referred to the article Electricity 
Supply. In the case of low voltage metallic filament lamps 
When’ the supply is by alternating current there is no difficulty 
in reducing the service voltage to any lower value by means 
of a transformer. In the case of direct current the only method 
available for working such low Voltage lamps off higher supply 
voltages is to arrange the lamps in scries. ? : 

Additional information on the subjects treated above may be 
found in the following books and original papers: — 

Mrs - Ayrton; The. Electric Arc (Londo$, 1900); Houston and 
Kennedy, Electric Arc Lighting and Electric Incandescent Lighting ; 

S. P. Thompson, The Arc Light , Cantor Lectures, Society of Arts 
(1895) ; H. Nakano, “ The Efficiency of the Arc Lamp,” Proc. 
American Inst. Elea Eng. (1889); A. Blondel, “ Public -and Street 
Lighting, by Arc Lamps,” Electrician , vols. xxxv. and xxxvi. (1895); 

T. Heskett, “ Notes on the Electric A r °>” Electrician, vol. xxxix. 
(1897); G. S. Ram, The Incandescent Lamp and its Manufacture 
(London, 1895) ; J. A. Fleming, Electric Lamps and Electric Lighting 
(London, 1899); J. A. Fleming, “The Photometry of Electric 
Lamps,” Jour. Inst. Elec. Eng. (1903), 32, p. 1 (in this paper a 
copious bibliography of the subject of photometry is given) ; j. 
Dredge, Electric Illumination (2 vols., London, 1882, 1885) ; A. f. 
Trotter, “ The Distribution arid M easurement of 1 11 u miriat ion , ” Proc. 
Inst. C.E. vol. cx. ; (1892) ; E. L. Nichols, “The Efficiency of Methods 
of Artificial Illumination,” Trans. American Inst. Elec, Eng. vol. vi. 
(1889) ; .Sir W. de W. Abney. Photometry, Cantor Lectures, Society 
of Arts ( 1 894) ; A. Blondel, “ Photometric Magnitudes and Units, 
Electrician (1894) ; J. E. Petavel, “An Experimental Research bn 
some Standards of Light , ’ Proc. Roy , Soc, lxv. 469 ( 1 899) ; F. 
Jehl, Carbon- Making, Jor alt, Electrical, Purposes (London, ; 1906) ; 
G ; . B, Dyke, “ On tfie Practical Determination of the Mean Spherical 
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, Candle Power of Incandescent and Arc Lamps,” Phil\ Mag. (1905) ;■ 
,, the preliminary Report of the Sub- Committee pf the. American^ Institute 
of Electrical Engineers on “Standards of Light ” ; Clifford C. 
Paterson, “ Investigations oh Light Standards and the Present 
Condition of the High Voltage Glow Lamp,” Jour . Inst. Elec. Eng. 
(January 24, 1907); J. Swinburne, “New Incandescent Lamps,” 

; Jour. Inst. Elec. Eng. (1907) ; L. Andrews, . “ L.ong Flame Arc 
Lamps,” Jour. Inst,. Elec. Eng. (1906) ; W. von Bolton and O. 
Feuerlein, “ The Tantalum Lamp,” The Electrician (Jan. 27, 1905).; 
- Also the current issues of The Illuminating Engineer. (J. A. F.) 1 

Commercial Aspects.— '-'The cost of supplying electricity depends 1 
more upon the rate of supply than upon the quantity supplied; 

or, as John Hopkinson put it, “ the cost of supplying 
Methods electricity for 1000 lamps for ten hours is very much 
charging* less than ten times the cost of supplying the Same 
. • > ■ ■ number of lamps for one hour. ” Efforts have therefore 

been made to devise a system of charge which shall in each case 
bear some relation to the cost of the service. Consumers vaty; 
largely both in respect to the quantity and to the period of their 
demands, but the cost of supplying any one of them with a given 
amount of electricity is chiefly governed by the amourit of his 
maximum demand at any one time. The reason for this is that ; 
it is not generally found expedient to store electricity in large 
quantities. Electricity supply works generate the electricity 
for the most part at the moment It is used by the consumer. 
Electric lamps are normally in use on an average for only about 
four hours per day, and therefore the plant and organization, 
if 'employed for a lighting load only, are idle arid unremunerative 
for about 20 hours out of the 24. It is necessary to have in 
readiness machinery capable of supplying the maximum possible 
requirements of all the consumers at any hour, and this accounts , 
for a very large proportion of the total cost. The cost of raw 
material, viz. coal, water and stores consumed in the generation 
of electricity sold, forms relatively only a small part of the total 
cost, the major /part of which is made up of the fixed charges 
attributable to the tirrie during which the works are unproductive. 
.This makes it very desirable to secure demands possessing high 
“load ” and “diversity ” factors. The correct way to charge 
for electricity is to give liberal rebates to those consumers who 
make prolonged and regular use of the plant, that is to say, 
the lower the “ peak ” demand and the more continuous the 
Consumption, the better should be the discount. The consumer 
. must be discouraged from making sudden large demands on the 
plant, and must be encouraged, while not reducing his total 
consumption, to spread his use of the plant Oyer a large number 
of hours during the year. J Mr Arthur Wright has devised a 
tariff which gives effect to this principle. The system necessitates 
, the use of a special indicator — not to measure the quantity of 
electricity consumed,, which is done by the ordinary meter— 
but tO; show the maximum amount of current taken by the 
.consumer at any one time during the period for which he is to 
be charged. In effect it shows the proportion of plant which 
has had to be kept on hand for his use. If the indicator shows 
that say twenty lamps is the greatest number which the consumer 
has turned 011 simultaneously, then he gets a large discount on 
all the current which his ordinary meter shows that he has 
taken beyond the equivalent of one hour’s daily use of those 
twenty lamps. Generally the rate charged under this system 
is, 7 d. per unit for the equivalent of one hour’s daily use of the 
maximum- demand and id. p r unit for all surplus. It is on this 
principle that it pays to supply current for tramway and other 
purposes at a price which prima facie is below the cost of produc- 
tion; it is only apparently so in comparison with the cost of 
producing electricity for lighting purposes. In the, case of 
tramways the electricity is required for 15 or 16 hours per day. 
Electricity for a single lamp would cost on Hie basis of this 
“ maximum-demand-indicator ’’ system for 15 hours per . day 
..only i-86d. per unit. In some cases a system of further discounts 
to very large consumers is combined with the Wright system. 
Some undertakers have abandoned the Wright system in favour 
of average flat rates, but this does, not imply any failure, of. the 
Wright system; on the contrary, the system, having served to 
establish the most economical consumption of electricity, has 
demonstrated the average rate at which the undertakers' are 


able to give the supply at a fair profit, and - the proportion -of 
possible new customers being small the undertakers find it a 
simplification to dispense with the maximum deiriand indicator. 
But in some cases a mistake has been made by offering the 
unprofitable early-closing consumers the option of obtaining 
electricity at a flat rate much lower than their load-factor would 
warrant and below cost price. The effect , of this is to nullify 
the Wright system of charging, for a consumer will not elect to 
pay for his electricity on the Wright system, if he can obtain a 
lower rate by means of a flat rate system. Thus the Jong-hour 
profitable consumer is made to pay a much higher price than 
he need be charged, in order that the unprofitable short-hour 
consumer may be retained and be made actually still more 
unprofitable. It is not improbable that ultimately the supply 
will be charged for on the basis of a rate determined by the size 
and character of the consumer’s premises, or the number and 
dimensions of the electrical points,, much in the same way as 
water is, charged for by a water rate determined by the rent 
of the consumer’s house and the number of water taps. 

Most new houses within an electricity supply area are wired 
for electricity during construction, but in several towns means 
have to be taken to encourage small shopkeepers and 
tenants of small houses to use electricity by. removing houses? 
the obstacle of the first outlay on wiring. The cost 
of wiring may be taken at 1 5s. to £2 per lamp installed including 
all necessary wire, switches, fuses, lamps, holders, casing, but 
not electroliers or, shades. Many undertakers carry out wiring 
on the easy payment or hire-purchase system. Parliament 
has sanctioned the adoption of these systems by some local 
authorities and even authorized them to do the work by direct 
employment of labour. The usual arrangement is to make an 
additional charge of ^d. per unit on all current used, with a 
minimum payment of is. per 8 c.p. lamp, consumers having the 
option bf purchasing the installation at any ‘ time on specified 
conditions. The consumer has to enter into an agreement, 
and if he is only a tenant the landlord has to sign a memorandum 
to the effect that the wiring and fittings belong to the supply 
undertakers. Several undertakers have adopted a system of 
maintenance and renewal of lamps, and at least one local authority 
undertakes to supply consumers with lamps free of charge. 

There is still considerable scope for increasing the business 
of electricity supply by judicious advertising and other methods. 
Comparisons of the kilowatt hour consumption per Cott - 
capita in various towns show that where an energetic sumption. 
policy has been pursued the profits have improved by 
reason of additional output combined with increased load factor. 
The average number of equivalent 8 c.p. lamps connected per 
capita in the average of English towns is about 1-2. The 
average number of units consumed per capita per, annum is 
about 23, and 1 the average income per capita per annum is about 
5s. In a number of American cities 20s. per capita per annum is 
obtained. In the United States a co-operative electrical develop- 
riieiit association canvasses both the general public and the 
electricity supply undertakers. Funds are provided by the manu- 
facturing companies acting in concert with the supply authorities 
and contractors,' arid the spirit underlying the work is to advertise 
the merits of electricity— not any particular Company of interest. 
Their efforts are directed to securing new consumers and stimu- 
lating the increased and more varied use of electricity among 
actual consumers. 

All supply undertakers are anxious to develop the con- 
sumption of electricity for power purposes even more than 
for lighting, but the first cdst of installing electric motors is 
a deterrent to the adoption of electricity in small factories 
and shops, and most undertakers are therefore prepared to let 
out motors, &c., on hire or purchase on varying terms accord- 
ing to circumstances. ' , J ' ‘ ! ‘ '' 

A board of trade unit will supply brie 8 c.p. carbon lamp of 
30 hours or’ 30 such lamps for one hoUr. In average use an 
incandescent lamp will last about 800 ‘ hours, which is equal 
to. about 12 months normal use; a good lamp will frequently 
last more than double this time before it breaks down. 



LIGHTNING— LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR 


i A large number of towns have adopted electricity for. street* 
lighting; Frank Bailey has furnished- particulars of photometric 
tests which he has made on new and old street lamps in the city 
of London. From these tests the following comparative .figures 
are deduced: — 

P * Average total Cost 

# per c.p. per annum. 

Double burner ordinary low pressure incandescent 

(mean of six tests) . . . . . n«id. % 

Single burner high-pressure gas . f. . . . $-0 

Double burner high-pressure gas . . • . . / 11*7 

Arc lamp — • | 

Old type of lantern . . . . . . . 8 

Flame arc ; , . /. . . . . . . 

From these tests of candle-power the illumination at a distance of 
ioo ft. from the source is estimated as follows: — 


Double ordinary incandescent gas lam j) 


Candle Ft. Ratio. 


illumination j .. 

0013 

= 1-0 

Single, high pressure ordinary incam 

descent gas lamp illumination' . !* 

o-oi6 

- 1-24 

Double high pressure ordinary incam 

descent gas lamp illumination . 

0-027 

= 2-10 

Ordinary arc lamp i 

0*060 

= 4-50 

Flame arc lamp 

0-120 

= 9-00 


. The cost of; electricity, light for light, is very much less than, 
that of gas, The following comparative figures relating to street; 


largely adopted - The trend of affairs points to a time , when the 
total • demand -from such domestic -sources vyill . greatly ; exceed 
the demand for lighting only. The usual charges for current 
’ to .be used in domestic - heating or power operations, vary from 
id. to ad. per unity As: the demand increases the charges will 
undergo reduction* and there; will also be a reflex uetion in bring- 
ing down the cost of electricity for lighting owing to the improved 
load factor resulting from an increase in. the day demand. . In 
the , cooking and heating: and motor departments also there has 
been improvement in the efficiency of the apparatus, and its 
economy is: enhanced; by the fact that current may be switched 
} on and off as required. : > : 

The s Board of < Trade are now prepared to receive electric 
measuring instruments for examination or testing at their 
electrical standardizing laboratory, where they have - . 

a battery power admitting of a maximum current of Jieterf. 

7000 amperes to be dealt with. The London county 
council arid some other corporations are prepared upon requisif 
tion to appoint inspectors to test meters on consumers’ premises.,. 

! All supply undertakers now issue rules /’and regulations for the 
I efficient wiring of electric installations. The- rules * and regulations 
issued. by; the institution; of electrical engineers have been wir/ni* 
accepted by many local .authorities and companies,; and rules * 

also by many of the fire insurance companies. The 
Phoeftik fire office rules were the first to be drawn up, and are 
adopted by many of the fire offices, but some other leading insurance : 


1 v 1 * 1 i ' • 1 auuutv^u uy luauy ui tut/ oumv wtiiv* iv-aumc iuouiauco 

lighting at Croydon have; been issued by the lighting committee offices have their own rules under which risks are accepted without ' 
of that cprppration:— ; ; ^ | extra premium. In the opinion of the insurance companies “ the 

' 1 , . L . ' r ■ ' ' ' ' '' ' electric light is the safest of all illuminants 

, i Number Distance Total Average c.p, Cost per c.p. ^ nrm 

Type of.Lamp. Q,,,. , V ; , p,, fite"; 

- ■ 2 j, s. : s : , ar 

^candescent electric . - 90 66 288 1.373 3'7J of America (known as the “ National Electrical 

Electric aircs ■ ■ • | 428 , | 65 | , 7,312 | , 10, 537 | lr '3 2 | Code ”)■, by the fire underwriters association . • 

. , 5 - ; , v ; of -Victoria : (Commonwealth of Australia),, 

Apart from cheaper; methods of generation there are two by the Calcutta fire insurance agents association and under the 

main sources of eccinomyin electric lighting. One is the improved Ve^band ^a^he^ElebtroWchnik^ andbylhe 

arrangement and use of electrical 'installations, and the other union of private fire insurance companies of Germahy, in Switzerland 


Apart from cheaper; methods of generation there are twp 
main sources of economy in electric lighting. One is the improved 
arrangement and use of electrical installations, and the -other 


is the employment of lamps of higher efficiency. ; ,• As regards by: the? Association Suisse ;des elec-triqiens, in; Austria by the. Elektro- 
the first, increased attention has been given to the position, technischer Verein bf Vienna, ip France by ministerial decree and 
caudle-power and sb.diu* of electric lumps, so: , 5 to , give The: iJMSSKSiSSS 

most effective illumination in varying circumstances and; to r >, ; 

avoid excess of light. The ease with which electric lamps may LIGHTNING, the visible flash that accompanies an, electric 

be switched on and off from a distance has. lent; itself to arrange- discharge in the sky. In certain/ electrical conditions of the 


LIGHTNING, the visible flash that accompanies an electric 
discharge in the - sky. ; In certain/ electrical conditions of , the 


ments whereby current may be saved, by switching off lights: atmosphere a cloiid, becomes highly charged by the coalescence 
not in use and by controlling the number of lamps required 1 to of drops of vapour. A large drop formed by the fusion of many 
be alight at one time on an electrolier., Appreciable economies smaller ones* contains the same amount of electricity upon a 
are brought about by the scientific disposition of lights and the; smaller superficial area,, and the electric potential of each drop, 
avoidance : of Waste in use. - As regards the: other source of and of the whqle cloud, rises, When the cloud passes near , 
economy, the Nernst, the tantalum, the, osram, and the metallized another cloud stratum or near a hilltop,, tower or- tree, a discharge 
carbon filament lamp, although costing more In. the. first instance takes place from the cloud in the form of lightning. The discharge 


than carbon, lamps, have become popular owing to, their economy 
in current consumption. Where adopted largely they have ; had ; 


spmetimes takes place from the earth to the cloud, or from a lower 
to a higher stratum, and sometimes from conductors silently. . 


a distinct effect in reducing the rate of increase of output from Rain .discharges the electricity quietly to earth, and lightning 
supply undertakings, but their use has been. generally encouraged frequently ceases! with rain (see Atmospheric Electricity). 
as tending towards- the greater popularity of electric light and LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR, or Lightning Rod (Franklin),/ 
an ultimately wider demand. • Mercury vapour lamps for indoor the name usually given to apparatus designed to protect buildings 
and outdoor lighting have also proved; their high efficiency* and; or ships from the. destructive effects of lightning (Fr. pamtonnerre, 
the mse of flame arc lamps has greatly increased the cheapness. : Ger. . Blitzableiter). The upper regions of the atmosphere being - 


of outdoor electric lighting. 


at a different electrical, potential from the earth- the thick dense 


The existence ofa_“ daylight load ’ 5 tends to- reduce the all- clouds which are the usual prelude to a thunder storm serve 
round cost of • generating > and: « distributing electricity. This to conduct the electricity of the upper air down towards the ; 
daylight load is partly supplied by power for industrial purposes earth, and an electrical discharge takes place across, the; air 
and partly by the demand for electricity in many domestic space yffien > the pressure is sufficient. Lightning discharges 
operations, The use of electric heatibg and cooking apparatus were distinguished, by Sir Oliver Lodge into two distinct types-— 
(including radiators, ovens, grills, chafing dishes, hot plates, they! and the B flashes, ? The A flash is of the simple type which 
ketfles, flat-irons, curling irons, &c.) has greatly developed, arises when an electrically charged cloud approaches: the earth, 
and provides a load which extends intermittently throughout without an intermediate cloud intervening. In the second type 
the greater part of the twenty-four hours,; - Electric fans: for B, where another cloud intervenes between the cloud carrying 
home ventilation are also used, and in the domestic operations the primary charge and the earth, the two clouds practically 
where a small amount of power is required (as in driving sewing form a condenser; and when a discharge from the first fakes 
machines, boot cleaners, washing machines*' mangles, knife -place into the second the .free charge on the earth side of- .the 
cleaners,. “ vacuum ” cleaners, &e*) the .electric motor is being lower cloud is suddenly .relieved) and the disruptive discharge 
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from the latter to earth takes sudh an erratic course 1 that according* 
to the Lightning Research Committee no series of lightning 
conductors of the hitherto recognized type suffice to protect 5 
the building.” In Germany two kinds of lightning stroke 
have been recognized, one as “ zundenden ” (causing fire), 
analogous to the B flash, the other as “ kalten ” (not causing 
fire), the ordinary A discharge. The destructive effect of the 
former was noticed in 1884 by A. Parnell, who quoted instances 
of damage due to mechanical force, which he stated in many 
cases took place in a more or less upward direction. 

The object of erecting a number of pointed rods to form 
a lightning conductor is to produce a glow or brush discharge 
and thus neutralize or relieve the tension of the thunder-cloud. 
This, if the latter is of the A type, can be successfully accom- 
plished, but sometimes the lightning flash takes place so suddenly 
that it cannot be prevented, however great the number of points 
provided, there being such a store of energy in the descending 
cloud that they are unable to ward off the shock; A B flash 
may ignore the points and strike some metal work in the vicinity ; 
to avoid damage to the structure this, must also be connected 
to the conductors. A single air terminal is of no more use than 
an inscribed sign-board; besides multiplying the number of 
points, numerous paths, as well as interconnexions between 
the conductors, must be arranged to lead the discharge to- 
the earth. The; system of pipes and gutters on a roof must 
be imitated; although a single rain-water pipe would be suffi- 
cient to deal, with a summer shower, in practice pipes are used 
in sufficient number to carry off the greatest storm. 

Protected Area.- — According to Lodge “ there is no space 
near a rod which can be definitely styled an area of protection, 
for it is possible to receive violent sparks and shocks from 
the conductor itself, not to speak of the innumerable secondary 
.discharges that are liable to occur in the wake of the main 
flash.”- The report of the Lightning Research Committee 
contains many examples of buildings struck in, the so-called 
“protected area.” 

Material for Conductors.— Franklin’s original rods (1752) 
were made of iron, and this metal is still employed throughout 
the continent of Europe and in the United States. British 
architects, who objected to the unsightliness of the rods, eventu- 
ally specified copper tape, which is generally run round the 
sharp angles of a building in such a manner as to increase the 
chances of the lightning being diverted from the conductor. 
The popular idea is that to secure the greatest protection a 
rod of the largest area should be erected, whereas a single large 
conductor is far inferior to a number of smaller ones and copper 
as a material is not so suitable for the purpose as iron. A copper 
rod allows the discharge to pass too quickly and produces a 
violent shock, whereas iron offers more impedance and allows 
the flash to leak away by damping down the oscillations. Thus 
there is less chance of a side flash from an iron than from a 
copper conductor. 

Causes of Failure. — -A number of failures of conductors 
were noticed in the 1905 report of the Lightning Research 
Committee. One cause was the insufficient number of conductors 
and earth connexions; another was the absence of any system 
for connecting the metallic portion of the buildings to the 
conductors. In some cases the main stroke was received, but 
damage occurred by side-flash to isolated - parts of the roof. 
There were several examples of large metallic surfaces being 
charged with electricity, the greater part of which was safely 
discharged, but enough followed unauthorized paths, such as 
a Speaking-tube or electric bell wires, to cause damage. In 
one instance a flash struck the building at two points simul- 
taneously; one portion followed the conductor, but the other 
went to earth jumping from a small finial to a greenhouse 
30 ft. below. 

Construction of Conductors.— The general conclusions of 
the Lightning Research Committee agree with the independent 
reports of similar investigators in Germany, Hungary and 
Holland. The following is a summary of the suggestions made : — 
The conductors may be of copper, or of soft iron protected by I 


1 | galvanizing or coated with lead. A number of paths to earth 
must be provided;- well- jointed rain-water pipes may be utilized. * 



Fig. 1. — Holdfast. 




Every chimney stack or other prominence should have an air 
'terminal. Conductors should run in the most direct manner 
from air to earth, and be kept away from the walls by holdfasts 
(fig. i), in the manner shown by A (fig. 2); the usual method 1 
is seen in B (fig. 2), where the tape follows the contour of the 
building and causes side flash. A building 
with a long roof should also be fitted with 
a horizontal conductor along the ridge, and 
to this aigrettes (fig. 3) should be attached; a 
simpler method is to support the cable by 
holdfasts armed with a spike (fig. 4). Joints 
must be held together mechanically as well 
as electrically, and should be protected from 
the action of the air. At Westminster Abbey 
the cables are spliced and inserted in a box 
which is filled with lead run in when molten. 

Earth Connexion.- — A copper plate- not less F IG 4 — Holdfasi 
than 3 sq. ft. in area may be used as an on Roof, 
earth connexion if buried in permanently 
damp ground. Instead of a plate there are advantages, in 
using the tubular earth shown in fig. 5. The cable packed, 
in carbon descends to the bottom of the perforated tube which 
is driven into the ground, a connexion 
being made to the nearest rain-water 
pipe to secure the necessary moisture. 

No further attention is required. Plate 
earths should be tested every year. The 
number of earths depends on the area of 
the building, but at least two should be 
provided. Insulators on the conductor 
are of no advantage,- and it is useless to 
' gild or otherwise protect the points of 
the air-terminals. As heated air offers 
a good path for lightning (which is the 
reason why the kitchen-chimney is often 
selected by the discharge),, a number of 
points should be fixed to high chimneys 
! and there should be at least two con- 
ductors to earth. All roof metals, such 
as finials, flashings, rain-water gutters, 
ventilating pipes, cowls and stove pipes, 

, should be connected to the system of 
conductors. The efficiency of the in- 
stallation depends on the interconnexion 
of all metallic parts, also on the quality 
: of the earth connexions. In the case 
of magazines used for explosives, it is 
questionable whether the usual plan of F!G. 5. Tubular Earth, 
erecting rods at the sides of the buildings is efficient. The only 
way to ensure safety is to enclose the magazine in iron ; the . 
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next best is to arrange the conductors so that they surround it 

like a bird cage. . 

Bibliography. — The literature, although extensive, contains so 
many descriptions of ludicrous; devices, that the student, after 
reading Benjamin Franklin’s Experiments . dnd Observations on 
Electricity made at Philadelphia (1769) , may turn to the' Report of 
the Lightning Rod Conference of December 1881. In the latter 
work there are abstracts of many valuable papers, especially the ; 
reports made to the French Academy, among others by Coulomb, 
Laplace, Gay-Lussac, Fresnel,. Regriault, &c. In 1876 J. Clerk 
Maxwell read a paper before the British Association in which he 
brought forward the /idea (based on Faraday’s experiments), of 
protecting a building from the effects of lightning by surrounding* it 
with a sort of cage of rods or stout wire. It was not, however, until 
the Bath meeting of the British Association in 1.888 that the subject 
was, fully discussed by the physical and engineering sections. Sir * 
Oliver Lodge 1 showed the futility of single conductors, and advised 
the interconnexion of all the metal work; on a building to a number of 
conductors buried 1 in the earth. The action of lightning flashes was 
also demonstrated by him in lectures delivered before the Society of 
Arts (1888) . The Clerk Maxwell system was adopted to a large extent 
irt Germany , and in July 1901 a Sub-Committee of the Berlin? Electro- 
technical Association was formed, which published rules. In 1900 
a paper entitled “ The Prptection of Public Buildings from Light-, 
ning,” by Killiiigworth Fledges, led to the formation, by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and the Surveyors’ Institution, of the 
Lightning Research Committee, on which the Royal Society and the 
Meteorological Society were represented i The Report, edited by 
Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir John Gavey and Killingworth Hedges (Hon. 
Sec,),, was published in April 1905. An illustrated supplement, 
compiled by K. Hedges arid entitled Modern Lightning Conductors 
(1905)^ contains particulars of the- independent reports of the German 
committee, the * Dutch Academy of iScience, and the Royal Joseph 
university, Budapest., A description is also given of the author’s 
modified Clerk Maxwell system, in which the metal work of the 
roofs pf a building form the upper part, the rain-water pipes taking 
the place of the usual lightning-rods* See also Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Lightning Conductors (London; 1902). (K. H.) 

LIGHTS, CEREMONIAL USE OF. The ceremonial use , of 
lights in the Christian Church, with which this article is mainly 
concerned, probably has a double origin: in a. very 
Non- , : < natural symbolism, and in the adaptation of certain 
teiigittns. P a g an and Jewish . rites and customs of which the 

7 * symbolic meaning was’ Christianized. Light is every- 

where the. symbol of joy and of life-giving power, as darkness 
is of death and destruction; Fire,' the most mysterious and 
impressive of the elements, the giver of light and of; all the goqd 
things of life, is a thing: sacred and adorable in primitive religions,; 
and fire-worship still; has its place . in two at least of the great 
religions of > the world. The Parsis adore fire as the visible 
expression of Ahura-Mazda, the eternal principle of light and 
righteousnessy tKe Brahmans worship it as divine and omni- 
scient. 1 The Hindu festival of Dewali (Diyawall, from diy.a? 
light), when temples and houses are illuminated with countless 
lamps; is heid eVefy/Ndvemtef to celebrate Lakhshmi, the goddess 
of prosperity. In the rittial of the Jewish temple fire and light 
played a conspicuous part. In; the Holy of Holies was a u cloud 
of light ” {shekinah), symbolical of the presence of Yahweh, and 
before it stood the candlestick with six branches, on each of 
which and on the central stem was a lamp eternally burning; 
while in the forecourt : was an altar on which the sacred fire was 
never allowed to go out. * Similarly The Jewish synagogues haye 
each their eternal lamp; while in the religion of Islam lighted 
lamps mark things and places specially holy; thus the Ka'ba 
at Mecca is illuminated by thousands of lamps hanging J^ptri 
the gold and silver rods that connect the columns of the surround- 
ing colonnade. 

The Greeks and Romans, too, had their sacred fire and their 
ceremonial lights. In preece the Lampadedromia or Lampade- 
phoria{ torch-race) had its origin in ceremonies con- 
aadRome. nected with tlie relighting of the sacred fire. Pausanias 
(i. 26, § 6) mentions the golden lamp made by Calli- 
machus which burned, night and day in the sanctuary of Athena 
Polias on the Acropolis, andr (yii. a?, §§ 2 and 3) tells of a statue 
6f Hermes Agoraios, in the market-place of Pharae in Achaea, 

1 “ O Fire, thou knowest all things l ” See A. Bourquin, “ Brahma- 

karma. ou rites sacjes des Brahmahs,” in the Annales du Musee 

Guimd (Paris, 1884; t. vii*) 1 . > 


before which lamps were, lighted. Among the Romans, lighted 
candles and lamps formed part of the cult of the domestic 
tutelary deities; on all festivals doors were ‘garlanded and lamps 
lighted (Juvenal, Sat. xii. 92; Tertullian, Apol. xxxv.), In 
the cult of Isis lamps were lighted by day. In the ordinary 
temples were : candelabra, e.g. that in the temple of Apollo 
Ralatinus at Rome, originally taken by Alexander from Thebes, 
which was in the form of a tree from the branches of which 
lights hung like fruit* In comparing pagan with Christian 
usage it is important to remember That the lamps in the pagan 
temples were not symbolical, but votive offerings, to the gods. 
Torches and lamps were also carried in religious processions, : . 

The pagan custom of burying lamps with , the, dead conveyed 
no such symbolical meaning as was implied in the late Christian 
custom Of placing lights on and about the tombs of 
martyrs and saints. Its object was to provide the lamps. 

dead with the means of obtaining light in the next • ;; 

world, a wholly material conception; and the lamps were for 
the most part unliglited. It was of Asiatic origin, traces of it ' 
having been observed in Phoenicia and in the Punic colonies, 
but not in, Egypt or Greece. In Europe it was confined to the 
countries finder the domination of Rome . 2 

In Christianity, from the very first, fire and light are conceived 
as symbols, if not as visible manifestations* of the divine nature 
and the divide presence. Christ is “ the true Light ” ; : ' 

(John i. 9), and at his transfiguration “ the fashion 
of his countenance was : altered, and his raiment was of light. 
white and glistering ” (Luke ix. 29); when the 
Holy Ghost descended upon the apostles, “ there appeared unto’ 
them cloven, tongues of fire, and it sat upon each of thehi” 
(ActsTi. 3); at the conversion of St Paul “ there shined round 
him a great light from heaven ” (Acts ix. 3); while the glorified 
Christ is represented as standing “ in the midst of seven candle- 
sticks , . . his head and hairs white like wool, as white as snow; 
and’his eyes as a flame of fire ” (Rev. i. 14, 15)- Christians are 
a Children of : Light at perpetual war with “ the powers oft 


darkness. 

All this might very early, without the incentive of Jewish 
and pagan example, have affected the symbolic ritual of the 
primitive Church. There is, however, no evidence of Theeatrly 
any ceremonial use of lights in Christian worship during church, ' 
the first two centuries. It is recorded, indeed (Acts 
xx; 7, 8), that on the occasion of St Paul's preaching at Alexandria 
in Troas “ there were many lights in the upper chamber ” ; 
but this was at night, and the most that can be hazarded is that 
a specially large number were' lighted as a festive ifluminatioh, 
as in modern Church festivals (Martigny, Diet, des aritiqu. 
Chret.). As to a purely ceremonial use, such early evidence as 
exists. s is. all the other way, A single sentence of Tertullian 
( Apol, xxxv,) sufficiently illuminates Christian practice during 
the, 2nd century, “ On days of rejoicing/ ' he says, 

we do not shade , our , door-posts with laurels nor 
encroach upon the day-light with lamps ” {die laeto taatius. 
non laurels posies pbumbrqmus nec lucernis diem 
infringimus), Lactantius, writing early in the 4th century, is 
even more sarcastic in his references to the heathen practice.' 
•' They kindle lights,” he says, “ as though to one who is in 
darkness. Can he be thought, sane who offers the light of lamps 
and candles to the Author and Giver of all ligh t?’\ (biv. inst. 
vi. de vero.cuitu ,. cap. 2, in Migne, Pair. lat. vi. 637). 3 This is 
primarily an attack on votive lights, and does not necessarily 
exclude their ceremonial use in other ways. There is, indeed, 
evidence tfiat they were so used before Lactantius wrote. The 
34th canon of the synod of Elvira (305), which was contemporary 
with him, forbade candles to be lighted in cemeteries during the 
daytime, which points to an established custom as well as to 
an objection to it ; and in the Roman catacombs lamps have 
been found of; the 2nd. and 3rd centuries which seem to have 

2 J. Toutain,. in Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionnoire, s.v. 

11 Lucerna.” . \ 

3 This is . quoted with approval by Bishop Jewel in the homily 

Against Peril of Idolatry: (see ; belpw). •- 1 : - I 
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been cerembniai or symbolical. 1 Again, according to the Acta 
of St ,! f Cyprian (&. 258), his body Was borne to the grave prac^ 
' ' ; ! ' lutentibus cereis ; and Prudentius, in his hymn on the 

martyrdom of St Lawrence ( Peristeph . ii. 71, in Migne, 
centuries . Pdlr. lx. 306), says that in the time of St 

: Laurentius, i.e. the middle of the 3rd century, candles 

stood in the churches of Rome on golden candelabra. The gift, 
hi^htioned by Anastasius (in Sylv .) , made by Constantine to 
the Vatican basilica, bf A pkarum of gold, garnished with <joo 
dolphins each holding a lamp, to burn before -St Peter’s tomb, 
points also to a : custom well established before Christianity 
becafhe the state religion. ! ; • ■ ; 

Whatever 1 previous custom may have been-— and for the earliest 
ages it 1 is difficult to determine absolutely owing to the ’fact 
Vr, ■; ;v, that the Christians * Held their services at night-riby 
^ close of the 4th century the ceremonial use of 
*antius. “ tights, had become firmly and universally established 
t< 7 : » ' fa the Chufch. ! This is clear, to pass by much 

other evidence, from the controversy of : St Jerome with 
Vigilantius. : ; •'* 

Vigilantius, a presbyter of Barcelona, still occupied the position 
of Tertullian and Lactanti’us in this matter. “ We see,” he wrote, 
if a rite peculiar to the pagans introduced into the churches on 
pretext of religion, and, while the sun is, still : shining, a mass of 
wax tapers lighted. . A great honour to the blessed martyrs, 
whom they jthink to illustrate with ' contemptible little candles (de 
vilissimis cereblis) ! ” ' Jerbme, the most influential theologian of 
the. day, took up the cudgels against Vigilantius (he. “ ought to be 
called Dormitantius ”), who, in spite of his fatherly admonition, 
had dared again “to open his foul mouth and send forth a filthy 
stink .against, the relics of the holy martyrs ” (Hier. Ep. cix. al. 53— 
adRipuarium PresbyL, in Migne, Pair. lat. p. 906)’. If candles are 
lit before’ their tombs, are these the ensigns of idolatry ? In his 
treatise contra Vigilantium(Patr. lat. t. xxiiQ he answers the question 
with much common; sense. There can be no harm if ignorant and 
simple people, or religious women, light candles in honour of the 
martyrs. “ We are not born, but reborn, Christians,” and jthat 
whicn when done for idols was detestable is acceptable when done 
for the martyrs. As in the' case of the woman with the precious 
box of ointment, it is not the gift that merits reward, but the faith 
that- inspires it* As for lights in the churches, he adds that “ in all 
the, churches of the East, whenever the gospel is to be read, lights 
ate lit/ though the sun be rising (jam sole rutilante), not in order to 
disperse the darkness, but as a visible sign of gladness (ad signum 
fiiel 0 a£ Aemon 0 ravdfcm)”, Taken in .connexion with a statement 
which almost immediately precedes this— “ Cereos aiitem non' clara 
luce accendimus, siciit frustra, palumniaris : sed ut rioctis tenebras 
hoc solatid temperemus ” (§ 7)— This seems to point to the fact that the 
ritual use* of lights' in the church services, so . far as already estab- 
lished, arose from the same j conservative, habit as determined the 
deyelopipept of. liturgical vestments, i.e. the lights which had been 
necessary at the nocturnal meetings were retained, after the hours 
of ’ service v had been altered, and invested with a symbolical 
meaning. • ■ >■ •;•••. 

Already they were used at most of the conspicuous functions 
of the Church. Paulinus, bishop of Nola (d. 431), describes 
,, the altar at the eucharist as “ crowned with 1 crowded 

hghts^.V and even 1 mentions 1 the “ eternal lamp. 
century . For their use at baptisms we 'have, among much other 

, ev|dence, that of Zeno of Verona for the West, 4 arid 

that of Gregory of Naziarizus fot the East.® . Their use at funerals 
is illustrated by . Eusebius’S deScriptioh of the burial of Con- 
stantine,® and Jerome’s account of that of St Paula. 7 At 
ordinations they were used, as is shown by the 6th canon of the 
council of Carthage (398),. which decrees that the acolyte is to 
hand to the newly ordained . deacon ceroferarium cum cereo. 

* This . symbolism— whatever it was — was . no,t pagan* V e * the 
lan)P s were not; placed in the graves as part of the furniture of the 
dead— in th’e Catacombs they are found only in the; niches of the 
galleries arid the arcosblia— ripr cah they have been votive in the 
sense popularized later. — • A 

; 2 “ Clara eoronantur densis : altaria . lychnis ” (Poem, De § v Felice 
natalitium K %iy* 99, in Migne, Pair . lat. lxL 467),. ; • 

. , z , “ Continuum scyphus est argenteus aptus ad usum.” ' 

4 “ Sal, ignis et oleum ” (Lib. i. Tract.’ xiv. 4, in Migne, xi. 358). 

6 In sanct. Pasch. c. 2 ; Migne, Pair, graeca , xxxvi. 624). 

® <t>£>i a t* iifj fapd Pres Kbkkcp k irl uktv&vxpvv&v, davpacrrov Mafia rots dp&ori 
vapeixov (Yita Cpnstantinir iv. 66 \. 

Cuth alii Pb'ritifide^'lampad^s cereosque proferrent, alii choras 
psallentium ducerent ” (Ep. cyiii . ad EustochiUm virginem^ in Migne). 


As to the i blessing] of: candles; according to< the Liber pontificalis 
Pope Zosimus in 417 ordered these to be blessed, 8 ; and the 
GalliOan and Mozarabic rituals also provided for this ceremony. 9 
The Feast of the Purificatipri of the Vifgiri, known as Caridlemas 
i (q.v.), because on this day the candles, for. The whole year are 
! blessed, was established— according to , some authorities— by, 
I Pope Gelasius I. about 492. As to the : question of “altar lights,” 

, however, it must be borne in mind that these Were not placed, 1 
upon the altar, or ; on a retable behind, until the 12th century) 
These were originally the candles carried by the deacons, accord-; 
ing ‘to the Ordo Romanu's (i. 8 ; ii. ^5; iii. • 7) > seven in number,. 

; which were Set down either bn the steps of the altar, or, later, 

: behind it. In the Eastern phurch, to this’ day, therA /. 
are no lights on the high altar; the lighted c.andles 4 ^Vutch: 
stand bn* a small altar beside it, and • at various parts 
of the service are carried ’ by the lectors or acolytes ' before the 
officiating priest or deacon. , The “ crowd • pf, lights ”! described 
by Paulinus as crowning, the altar were either grouped roqnd it 
or suspended in front of it they are represented by the sanctuary 
lamps of the Latiri Church and by ! the crowri of lights suspended 
in front of the altar in the Greek! ; 4 , / V ; ; • 

To trace the gradual elaboration of the symbolism and use 
of ceremonial lights in the Church, until its dull ; development 
and Systematization ill the middle' ,ages, Would be ny. 

impossible here. It must suffice to note a few stages in : ' 
the process. The burning of lights ihefore the torubs, 
of martyrs led naturally to their being burned 'also. s 

before relics and lastly before images and pic t pres, This latter 
practice, hotly denounced as idolatry during the icbrioelastic; 
controversy (see Iconoclasm) ; was finally established as orthodox 
by the second general council of Nioaea (787)', which restored 
the worship of images. A later development, however, by which 
certain lights themselves came To? be regarded :Tt r s objects a of 
worship rind to have other lights burned before them;. was coni 
demned as idolatrous by the synod of Noyon in 1344. 10 The 
pasSion for symbolism extracted ever : new meanings out pf the* 
candles arid their use. Early in the 6th century ,Enuod| ; U§7 
bishop of Pavia, pointed out the three-fold elements of a wax- 
candle ( Opusc . ix. and xi); each of which would make it an' offering 
acceptable to God; the rush- wick is the product , of pure; watery 
the Wax is the offspring of virgin bees, 11 the 1 flame is sent ;frpm 
heaven. 12 Clearly, wax was a symbol of the Blessed Virgin and 
the holy humanity of Christ. The later 1 middle ages developed 
the idea. Durandus; in his ^Rationale, interprets The wax as ;the 
body bf : Christ, the wick- as his : soul, the flame as his divine 
nature; 1 and the consuming candle as symbolizing his passion 
and death.' ; ---’d A s ’- ffri 1 cdY 

8 This may be the paschal candle only. In some codices the text 
runs : “ Per parpehias concessit licqntiam . penedicendi Cereum Pas- 
(phalem .”'JDu Cange,. Gtossqriuin\, sA . Cereuiri Prischale ”). ( : ‘In the 
three variants of the notice of Zo^irii-us given in Duchesne’s edition 
of the- 5 Lib.- pontif. ( 1 886-r 1 892 ) the 1 ! word cera is, however, , alone 
used. Nor does thq text imply that he -gave, to The ^uburbicap 
churches; a privilege hitherto exercised by the metropolitan church.' 
The passage runs: “ Hie constituit; lit diacOniTeva tecta Haberent de 
palleis IlnOstimis per parrbcHiaS et ut ! cera bienedicatiir,’ 1 ’ &c. Per 
parrochia's here obviously refers, to the 5 headrgear of the deaCons, not 
to the candles, ’ ' . , \ . a : : ,• • ; 

;; 9 See also th $ > Peregrinatio Sylvia c (386), ‘ 86, &c., for the use of 
lights , j erupalem, ’ 'and' * Isidore of Seville (Elym. ? yii. 12; xx: to) 
for the usage in the West. That even in the 7th century the blessing 
of crindies was by no means universal is 'proved by the 9th canon, of 
the council o^Toledo (671), De benedicendo cereo et lueerna.in privi- 
legiis Paschae.” This canon states that candles i and lamps are not 
blessed in some churches, and that inquiries Have been’ made why 
wi do it. I n reply, the council’ decides 1 thrit it should be done To 
celebrate the mystery of Christ’s resurrection. . See Isidore of 
Seville, Cone., in Migne, PaL laU lxXxiv.. 369.;; iy ! 

: ; Du Cange, Glossarium, s.v. Candela.” . . v ' |V : ‘ ' u ‘ " 

11 Bees were believed, like fish, to be sexless. , J ' . , 

12 11 Verierandis compactrini elemehtiS faderh tibi, Domine ; riianci* 
pamus : in qua triuiri copula * riiunerurti primUm, de impari, nuriierb 
complacebit : quae quod gratis, Deo veriiat iriuetpribus, non habetur 
incertum: unum quod de fetibus fluminum accedunt nutrimenta 
flammarum : aliud quod apum tribuit . intemer^tta fecvinditas, in 
quarum partibus nulla, partituf damna i; virginitas: Ignis etiam 
coelo infusus adhibetur ” (Opusc. x. in M.ighe',' 7 ^i(ri toil t. . bciii.)',. ;'. . 
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; ritual system; of the medieval Church , : as still 

jpf^eryeSf In' •tneJ^A^naindlie coitiffiunibh; the use of ceremonial 
./ /. 1 ? ; lights felly linder 5 three heads; (i) They may he 1 sym- 
rti B bolical Of the light of God’s presence, of Christ as ‘ ‘ Light 
of tight/* ’ or of “the children of Light " in conflict with 
Gotham darkness ; they may even be no more 

Ghuteh. than expressions of joy on the occasion of great festivals. 
(2) They- feay be votive, t.e. offered as an act of worship (latria)' to 
God, 1 . (^) They kte; in virtue of their benediction by the Church, 
^dlrfifnenidUa) i.e: efficacious for the good of men’s souls and bodies, 
arid for the confusion of the powers of darkness. 1 With one or 
mote /Of; these implication’s, they are employed ih all the public 
functions of J the j Church. At the consecration of a church twelve 
n . , 1 lights ate placed 5 round the walls at the twelve spots 
y where these are anointed by the bishop with holy oil, : 
,°£ a ; / and on .every anniversary these are relighted; at the 

church* dedication bf An altar tapers are lighted and censed ; at 
ekch' ’ place where* the table- is hnointed (Pontificate Rom ; ; p. ii. 
fie ecch dedicaL I seu t icmsecr'at . ) . . > At every liturgical service, , , and 
espepfelly at? ..Mass ,and j at choir services, there miist fee at least 
. , . • r , , t , two, lighted tapers bn the altar, 2 as symbols of thb presence 

W Mass, qf God an<j tributes bf ‘adoration. For the MaSs the 
^hl e is' that thete arri si* lights at High Mass, four at a 
perylce?, jnissa Adntata H and two* at private: masses. At ;a, Pontifical 

: High; Mass, i (%e . : when the , bishpp celebrates) the lights are seven, 
because seven gpldeit , jq,anQiesficksVgurrpuhd the, risen Saviour, the 
chief bishop, of the Church' ' ''(see-’ ’.Key.' i. 12). At most pontifical 
fiinctiohs; ! moreover, the bishop-^-aS the representative of Christa 
is ; preceded by an acolyte with a burking candle (bngia) on a : candle- 
stick.: The CeremQnipLle MpiscQfior.um (i. 12) further orders that a , 

> burning l^mp is tQ hang ajt airtimes before each altar, three in front : 
_ ' . of the high altar, and fiVebefor^the reserved Sacrafeeiit,; 

Sanctuary as symbols of ' the f eternal Presence* * In practice, ho w- 
lamps, ; qyer, it is usual to* have only ohe lamp lighted before 
the tabernacle in which the : Host* is reserved. The special symbol 
of the real presence ,o{. Christ is the Sqnctus candle, which is lighted 
c h / a t the moment of Consecration and kept burning until 
f th* 01 communion. The skme symbolism is intended* by 

o/we the 1 lighted 5 tapers! which must: accompany r the Host. 

! a , twhekeyei; fe is carried in procession, or? to the sick and' 
Presence. dying, .... ./ ,..,//: '/. / : j 

, AsjSymbbls of light and joy a candle i$ held bn each side Of 'the 
deacon 1 whejri teadin^ the Gospel- at * Mass; and the same symbolism 
tihdcliiey the multiplication bf lights ion festivals^ their number: 
varying with the importance of thb occasion. . As to, the number of 
thesp latter no ; rule isjaijd do.w/ff They differ from liturgical lights 
m that» whereas "these’ must be tapets of pure bbesWax or lartips 

■ 'jiri+lir nlUri' AJi' /-iavkiaisf 


Symbol 
of the ; 

Real 

Presence . 


! f<*d‘With pure bliVb Oil (exbept by Special dispensation under Certain 
CirbUmstancey)^ ? those used merely to add splendour to the cele- 
;; btarioriunay be }of any material , the .only- exception^ being* that ; in 
. jthSfdejqpt^t W. t^lfer.gis-lights are forbidden., ’ „ 

In ^general the ceremonial use ; of lights; mi the Roriian CatHOlici 
'iChUtch is cbhceiVed as a dramatic representation in fife of the life! 

* TehebraS! ^ ' Christ ■ hnd of ! the whole scheme ; of salvation. : . , On ! 
f* jw /:;!rr ■ -j Easter Eye ithconewfir^symfeohcif the light pf the jncwly s 
risen Christ, is prodyped, nnd from' this are kihdled all the lights u§ed| 
thrdpghput ithe Chnstjan year until; fif the gathering darhiiess (fShe J . 
A brae) of the. passibn, 'ilieV gradually extinguished. Thiscjtiekfchihg 

bf the- light of> the world? is symbolized at the service of Tenebrde 
in Holy Week by the placing on a stand before the altar pf thirteen 
flighted: tapets arranged pyramidally, the jest of the church being 
tV in,d. a tHhess.s^*ph : e ( pemt§pi;ifh psalms, fN sung, an‘4 , at the Cnd of 
l i a r 9 ^hdlp/ js/ext^his^ed.^ ; V^fhcn only the central ' one fe fef t 

< r ltfe ta^cn altar, thus, symbblizing the 

[ .^All 1 thVe^'cbnCeptibris are brought but in the prayers/for the 
jbles^ing; bf candles- ofi.the Fbast of the Purification ©Fthe B^ViMi 
;/ (Candlemas,' q.v.): (’£) 1 ‘ G holy Lord, * . who . . m by the com- 
^mand ; didst cailse this liqiiid 5 tb come by the labour of bees to. the 
v pCnectib;n of t wak, . V / we besCech thee . V . to bless and sanctify 
; these Candled ? .f or ; tjie use of nien, and the health of bodies and 
/sQtilsl . . . " (2)^ U; . .' / these candles; which we thy servants desire tb 
catty lighted 1 .to magnify thy name ; that by offering them to thee; 

/ being ^ Worthily’ inflamed with the holy fire of thy most sweet charity, 

/ %e niky deserve," 5 !&c. /(3) - i O Jibrd Jesus 1 Christ, thetrue light, -b. ; 

^ mercifully grant/ that as these lights enkindled ' with . visible fire 
l ] dispel 5 nbctiifnal , darkness, 1 so piir hearts ' illumined by : invisible fire , ’ • 

' ! &c f Rbnt.) i ! ’ In' th e f btfe for •• the blessing bf candles extra 

, diem P unfiedtipnis B. ■ Marine, 'Yirg. the virtue of the? consecrated 
candled in d^Cbmfiting demons Js specially brought out; “ that in 
‘"/whatever plates' they" may be lighted, or placed, [ the princes of dark- 
\ nbSS rifey depart, apd tremble; arid may fly terfor : stricken with all 
' ; ‘fh^f Ministers, frbrii thbse habitations, nbr presume further tp 
M ' dispuiet rind riiolest those who serve thbe, Almighty G°d ” (Rituale 
^ Ront .). . _ . / : -' / 1 t : 

' * ,?.? Altar candlesticks ebrisisf of five parts: the foot, stem, knob 
s) Jtt/the: centfe,, bbM to catch the dripjpings, arid pricket (a sharp , 
.^pbmt..dh;y r hich the bandlp is fixed). It:is permissible to use a long 
6 , /tribe, ^pointed /tb Imltrite a , candle, fh ,J which is fe sufeU taper forced 
' ^thbtoplf^ as|iririg (pbiigi Kill, iit^ r May^878^ 1 1 ‘ ^ 


betrayal and the de^h and burial* of Christ, ; XWs ceremony can b r e 
graced to the 8th century at Rome. , V . , 1 ' v ' / 

On Easter Eve new fire is made * with a flint and stebl; arid 
blessed ; from this three candles are ? lighted,! > the lumen nCJirist% 
and from these again the PasChal ,Candfe.:f I :<This is the • . ^ > 

symbol of the risen and victorious Christ* and burns at L * hi 
every solemn service until Ascension Day, when it is ^asena/ 
extinguished and removed after the reading of the Gospel 
at High Mass. This, of Course, symbolizes the Ascension j s but 
meanwhile the other lamps in the church have received? /their light 
from the Paschal Candle, and so symbolize throughout the year 
the continued presence of the light of Christ. 

At the consecration of the baptismal water the burning Paschal 
Candle is dipped into the font ff so that the 1 power of the Holy 
Ghost may descend into it and make: it an effective l, . ? 
instrument of regeneration.” This Is the symbol of ***&??***' 
baptism as rebirth as children of Lighit. iiignted tapers are' also 
placed in the hands of the newly-baptiZed, or of their god-parerits; 
with the admonition “ to preserve their baptism inviolate, So that 
they may go to meet the Lord when he comes to : the wedding," 
Thus, too, as “ children Of Light," candidates ,f or ordina- ; v 

tion and novices about to tnke. the vows carry jights / 
when they come before the bisKbp ; arid the same idea tioA * etc * 
underlies the custom of carrying lights at weddings, fit the first 
communion, and by priests: going to their first, mass, though none 
of these are liturgically prescribed. Finally, lights are placed round 
the bodies of the dead and carried, beside them to the . - . 

grave, partly as symbols that they still live in the light ! ' 1 

of Christ, partly to frighten away the powers of darkness. ; 

Conversely, /the extinction of lights is- part of the cerempny/?of 
excommunicatibn (Pontificate Rom* pars iii.); Regino# abbot of Prum, 
describes the ceremony as ; it was carried out in his day, ’ •- 
when its terrors were yet unabated (fie ecctes. disci filina, ! Exco ™ m • 
ii. 409). “ Twelve priests should? stand about the : bishop, ! 
holding in their hands lighted torches,- which at the con- / tion * . 
elusion of the anathema or excommunication they should cast down 
and tramplp under foot" , WhenThe. excomipunicatipn is Removed, 
the symbol of .repyheiffetidn'is ;ilie/ ( hahdirig to the periiterit bf a 

As a result of the Reformation the use of ceremonial lights 
; was either greatly modified, br tb tally abolished^ M the Protestant 
Churches. In tfie Refbrmed (Calvinistic) Churches ^ i; 
altar lights were, with the rest - done away with entirely 
as popish and superstitious. In the Lutheran : : : 7/ * 

Churches they were retained, arid in Evangelical Gerriiahy 
have even survived most bf the other medieval 1 tf ids' ? and 
ebremoniea ; (e.g. the u^e bf vestments) Which were llot abolished 
' at the Reformation itself/ ! : r ? ' ; ' 1 ’ / ; : j i • • ? '• ■?• d ' 1 ■' : : 1 -y \ 

. In the Church of England the' practice has been less consistent. 
The finst’trayeGbbok of Edward VI/ directed two iightri to be 
placed on the' altar/ This direction %as omitted in the 
second Prayer-book, - but the “ Ornaments Rubric ’" 
of Queen Elizabeth’s Prayer-bobk seemed again 
to make them ‘obligatory. The question ‘of hbw‘ far this did 
so is a much-disputed brie arid r is- ■ connected With J the Whole 
problem pf the meaning rind scope of the rubric (see V ESTMENtf s) . 
An equal uncertainty reigns With? regard to ; the actual ushge/bf 
tfie Church of England from the Ref o'rriiatiori on Wards. Lighted 
candles ) certainly continued to decorate the holy table in QUeen 
Elizabeth’s chapel, to the scandal of Protestant zealotb. They 
also e'eem to have been Tetairied, ! at : leafet for a while, in certain 
cathedral and collegiate churches. There is, however, no mention 
of ceremonial candles in the detailed account bf the 5 services of 
the Church -of England given by William Harrison (Descriptidn 
of -England, 1 $70) ; and the attitude o ; f the Ghurch towards their 
f ri$e, until the' ritualistic " movement of the 1 7 th cerituty,- wOUld 
’ seem tp be authoritatively expressed iri the Third Part of the 
Sermon against Peril of I dolatry , which quotes with approval 
the views of Lactahtitis and compares' “ our f Candle * Religion ’’ 

3 This is common to the Eastern Church alsb. Pilgrims froth rill 
parts of the East flock to Jerusalem to obtain the “ new fire” on 
Easter Eye at the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Here the; fire is 
supposed to be miraculously sent from heaven; The rush' Of the 
pilgrims to kindle theii* lights at iti is/So greatr thatjOrder ’iSimain- 

; tained with difficulty by Mahommedari soldiers. , < , ' 

4 The origin of the Paschal Candle is lost in the mists of antiquity. 

According to the abbe Chfitelain (quoted in Diderot’s Encyclopedle, 
s.v. “ Ci^rge ") the Paschal Candle wa,s not originally a candle at 
ally but a wax column on which the : dates- of the movable; feasts 
were inscribed. These were later Written . on paper and .fixed to tne 
Paschal Candley a custom which? in his day survived in the Cluniac 
churches.' v; / M - s;- ■ ; r ; c* t. \- . n\ .. f , { ; ..;s 
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with the “ Gentiles Idolaters.” This pronouncement, indeed, 
though it certainly condemns the use of ceremonial lights in 
most of its later developments, and especially the conception 
of them as votive offerings whether to God or to the saints, 
does not necessarily exclude, though 'it. undoubtedly discourages, 
their purely symbolical use. 1 In this connexion it is worth 
pointing out that the homily against idolatry was reprinted, 
without alteration and by the king’s authority, long after altar 
lights had been restored under the influence of the high church 
party supreme at court. Illegal under the Act of Uniformity 
they seem never to have been. The use of “wax lights and 
tapers ” formed one of the indictments brought by P. Smart, 
a Puritan prebendary of Durham, against Dr Burgoyne, Cosin 
and others for setting up “ superstitious ceremonies ” in the; 
cathedral “ contrary to the; Act of Uniformity.” The indict- 
ments were dismissed in 1628 by Sir James Whitelocke, chief 
justice of Chester and a judge of the King’s Bench, and in 1629 
by Sir Henry Yelverton, a judge of Common Pleas and himself 
a strong Puritan (see Hierurgia Anglican a> ii pp. 230 seq.) . The 
use of ceremonial lights was among the indictments in the 
impeachment of Laud and other bishops by the House of 
Commons, but these were not based on the Act of Uniformity. 
From the Restoration onwards the use of ceremonial lights, 
though far from universal, was not unusual in cathedrals and 
collegiate churches. 2 It was not, however, till the ritual revival 
.of the 19th century that their use was at all widely extended 
in parish churches- The growing, custom met with fierce opposi- 
tion; the law was appealed to, and in 1872 the Privy Council 
declared altar lights to be illegal {Martin v. Mackonochie). 
This judgment,' founded as was afterwards admitted on insufficient' 
knowledge, produced no effect; and, in the absence of any 
authoritative pronouncement, ; advantage was taken of the; 
ambiguous language of the Ornaments Rubric to introduce 
into many churches practically the whole ceremonial - use of 
lights as practised in the pre-Reformation Church. The matter 
was again raised in the case of Read and others v. the Bishop 
of •• Lincoln (see Lincoln Judgment), one of the, counts of the, 
indictment , being that the bishop had, during the celebration 
pf Holy Communion, allowed two candles to be alight on a shelf; 
or retable behind the communion table when they were not 
The necessary for giving, light. The archbishop of Canter- 
** Lincoln bury, in whose court the case was heard (1889), decided 
Judg- ^ that the mere presence of two candles on the table,: 

menu? burning during the service, but lit before it began, 

was lawful under the first • Prayer-Book of Edward VI. and had; 
never been made unlawful. On the case being appealed to the 
Privy Council, this particular indictment was dismissed on the 
ground that the vicar, not the bishop, was responsible for the 
i presence of the lights, the general question of the legality of 
, altar lights being discreetly left open. ; ; - 

, . The custom of placing lighted candles round the Bodies 
of the dead, especially when “ lying in state,” has never wholly 
, died ; out in Protestant countries,-, though , their significance 
has long been lost sight of. 3 In the 18th century, moreover, 

‘ it was still customary in England to accompany a funeral with 
, lighted tapers.; Picart {op. cit. : 173 7) gives a plate representing 
a funeral cortege preceded and accompanied by boys, each carry- 
ing four lighted candles in a branched candlestick. There 
seems to be no record of candles having been carried in other 
processions in England since the Reformation. The usage 
in this respect in , some “ ritualistic ” churches is a revival of 
pre-Reformation ceremonial. 

See, the article “ Lucerna,” by J. Toutain in Daremberg and 
:Saglio’s. Diet, des antiquites grecques et romaines (Paris, 1904); 
J. Marquardt, “ Romische Privatalterthumer ” (vol, v. of Becker’s 

; 1 This homily, written by Bishop Jewel, is largely founded on 
B.ullinger’s De origine erf oris in Divinorum et sacrorhm cultu (1528,, 

1539). ■ ' : ‘ . : ■' ' ' ' . : 

2 A copper-plate- in Bernard Picart ’s Ceremonies and Religious 
Customs of the Various Nations (Eng. trans., London, 1737), vi. pt. 1, 
p. 78; illustrating an Anglican Communion service at St Paul’s, 
shows two lighted candles on the holy table. 

- ? In some parts of Scotland it is still customary to place two 
lighted candles on a table beside a corpse on the day of burial. 


Rom. ABerthilmer), \u 238-301 ; article “ Gorges et lampes,” in the 
Abbe J. A. Martigny s Diet, des Antiquites Chrefiennes, (Paris, 1865) ; 
the articles “ Lichter ” and “ Koimetarien ” (pp. 834 seq ) in Herzog- 
Hauck’s Realencyklopddie { 3rd ed., Leipzig, 1901); the article 
“ Licht ” in Wetzer and Welte’s Kirchenlexikon (Freiburg-UB., 
1882-1901), an excellent exposition of the symbolism from the 
.Catholic point of view, also “Kerze” and “Lichter”; W. Smith 
and S. Cheetham, Diet, of Chr. Antiquities (London, 187 5- 1.8,80), i. 
939 seq.; in all these numerous further references will be found. 
See also Muhlbauer, Gesch. u. Bedeutung der Wachslichter hef den 
kirchlichen Funktionen (Augsburg, 1874) ; V. Thalhofer, Handhuch 
der Katholischen Liturgik (Freiburg-i.-B., 1887), i. 666 seq.; and, 
for the post-Reformation use in the Church of England, Hierurgia 
Anglicana, new ed. by Vernon Staley (London, 1903). (W. A. P.) 

LIGNE, CHARLES JOSEPH, Prince de (1735-1814), soldier 
and writer, came of a princely family of Hainaut, and was. born 
at Brussels in 1735. As an Austrian subject he entered the 
imperial army at an early age. He distinguished himself by 
his valour in the Seven Years’ War, notably at Breslau, Leuthen, 
Hochkirch and Maxen, and after the war rose rapidly to the 
rank of lieutenant field marshal. He became the intimate 
friend and counsellor of the emperor Joseph II., and, inheriting 
his father’s vast estates, lived in the greatest splendour and 
luxury till the War of the Bavarian Succession brought him 
again into active service. This war was short and uneventful, 
and the prince then travelled in England, Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland and France, devoting himself impartially to the 
courts, the camps, the salons and tlie learned assemblies of 
philosophers and scientists in each .country. In 1784 he was 
again employed in military work, and was promoted to Feldzeug- 
meister. In 1787 he was with Catherine II. in Russia, ac- 
companied her in her journey to the Crimea, and was made 
a Russian field marshal by the empress. In 1788 he was present 
at the siege of Belgrade. Shortly after this he was invited 
to place himself at the head of the Belgian revolutionary move- 
ment, in which one of his sons and many of his relatives were 
prominent, but declined with great courtesy, saying that “ he 
never revolted in the winter.’’ Though suspected by Joseph 
of collusion with the rebels, the two friends were not long es- 
tranged, and after the death of the emperor the prince remained 
in Vienna. His Brabant estates were overrun by the French 
in 1792-1793, and his eldest son killed in action .at La Croix-du- 
Bois in the Argonne (September 14, 1 792) . He was given the 
rank of field marshal (1809) and an honorary command at court , 
living in spite of the loss of his estates in comparative luxury 
and devoting himself to literary work. He lived long enough 
to characterize the proceedings 6f the congress of Vienna with 
the famous mot: “ Le Congres danse mais ne marche pas.” 
He died at Vienna on the 13th of [December 11814. His grandson, 
Eugene Lamoral de Ligne (1804-1880), was a distinguished 
Belgian statesman. 

His collected works appeared in thirty-four volumes at Vienna 
during the last years of his" life (: Melanges militaires, litteraires , 
sentimeyitaires) , and he bequeathed his manuscripts to the emperor’s 
Trabant Guard, of which he was captain { 0 wvre$ posthumes , Dresden 
and Vienna, 181,7). Selections were published in French and 
German (CEuvres choisies de M. le prince de Ligne (Paris, 1809); 
Lettres et pensees du Marechal Prince de Ligne, ed. by Madame de 
Stael • (1809) ; CEuvres historiques, litteraires .. . . correspondance et 
poesies diver ses (Brussels, 1859); Des Prinzen Karl von Ligne 
militdrische Werke, ed. Count Pappenheim (Sulzbach, i8ia). The 
most important of his numerous works on all military subjects is 
the Fantaisies et prejuges militaires , which originally appeared in 
1780. A modern edition is that published by J. Dumaine (Paris, 
1879). A German version ( Militdrische Vorurtheile und Phantasien, 
&c.) appeared as early as 1783. This work, though it deals lightly 
and cavalierly with the: most important subjects (the prince even 
proposes to found an international academy of , the art of war, 
wherein the reputation of generals could be impartially weighed), 
is a military classic, and indispensable to the students of the post- 
Frederician’ period. On the whole, it may ; be said that the prince 
-adhered to the school of Guibert (q.v.), and a full discussion, will be 
found in Max Jahus’ Gesch. d. Kriegswissenschafien, iii. 2091 et seq. 
Another very celebrated work by the prince is the mock autobio- 
graphy of Prince Eugene (1809). - 

; See Revue de Bruxelles (October 1839); Reiffenberg, * Le Feld- 
marechal Prince Charles Joseph de Ligne,” Memoir es de Vdcadernie 
de Bruxelles, vol. xix. ; Peetermans, Le Prince . de Ligne, ou un 
, ecrivain grand seigneur (Liege, 1857), Etudes . et notices historiques 
concernant VMstoire des Pays pas, vol. iii, (Brussels, 1890) ; Mitnoires 
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€t pMhliMtimh d$M; $QC r Ute $e f Sciences, &c ri du Hainault , yol, iii. , 
5th series ; 'jPrtnce de, Ligne ei ses confemporathtf, Paris',' 

i§$o);V s Wurzbach, mogrJ Lexikon d. Kdiserth. UsUfr ienila, 
i B ^8 y ; Tf iriefifeldj T>er Military Maria- Theresien-Orden, < - vol. i. 
(Vienna^ r 1857) i Ritter von ■- Rettersberg, Biogr. d 914 sgezeichnetsten 
Feldherren) (Prague, 1829) ; Schweigerd, Osten Helden,, vq\. Jii. 
(Vienn^, 1854) » Thurheim, F. ilf, Karf Joseph Fur si de Ligne 
{Vienna, 1877). ' ? '/ ; 

^LIGNITE (Lat.; lignum, wood), an imperfectly formed , coal, 
usually brownish in colour, and always showing the structure 
of the wood from which it was derived (see Goal) 

LIGONIER, JOHN (Jean Louis) LIGONIER, Earl (1,689-, 
1770), British. Field Marshal, came of a Huguenot family : of 
Castres in the south of France, members of which emigrated 
to England at the close of the 17th century. He entered the. army 
as ! a Volunteer under Marlborough. From 1702 to 1710 he was 
engaged, with distinction, in nearly every important, battle 
and siege of the war. He was one of the first to mount the 
breach at the siege of Liege, commanded a company; at the 
Sehellenberg and at Blenheim, and was present at: Menin (where 
he led the storming of the covered way), Ramillies, Oudenarde 
and Malplaquet (where he received twenty-three bullets through 
his clothing and remained unhurt) . I111712 he became governor 

of Fort St Philip, Minorca, and in 1718 was adjutant-general 
of the troops employed in the Vigo expedition, where he led the 
Sturmers of Fort Marin. Two years later 1 he became colonel 
of the “ Black Horse'” (now 7th Dragoon Guards), a command 
ivhich he retained for 29 years. His regiment soon attained 
ait * extraordinary degree of efficiency. He was made brigadier- 
general in 1735, major-general in 1739, and accompanied Lord 
Stair in the Rhine Campaign of 1 742-1 743. George II. made 
him; a Knight of the Bath on the field of Dettingen.. At Fonte- 
noy Ligonier commanded the British foot, and acted throughout 
the * battle as adviser to the. duke of, Cumberland. During the 
- b Forty-Five he was called home to command the British army 
in' the' Midlands, ‘but an January. 1746 was placed at the head 
of the British and British-paid contingents of the, Allied army 
in the Low Countries. He was present at Roucoux (nth Oct. 
*.746) > and, as general of horse, <at ;Val (1st July 1747), where 
he led the last charge of the British cavalry., -In this encounter 
his horse - was killed, and he was taken , prisoner, but, was ex- 
changed in : a few days. With the close of the campaign ended 
Ligonier’s active career, but (with a brief interval in 17 56- 1757) 
he occupied various high civil and military posts, to the close 
of his life. In 1757 he was made, in rapid succession,; commander- 
id-chief, colonel of the 1st Foot Guards (now Grenadier Guards), 
httd a peer of 'Ireland under, the title of Viscount Ligonier of 
Enniskillen, a title changed in 1762 for that of Clonmell. From 
si7 ; 59' to 1 762 he was master^general of the Ordnance,, and in 
*763 he became Bafoif, and in ,1766 Earl,, in the English peerage. 
XnH the 'latter year he became held .marshal. He died in 17 70. 
His younger brother, Francis, was al$Q a distinguished 
soldier; 1 and fate son succeeded to ^of.Lprd 

■Ligohieifw -.u-. fi : ;G V 

' ■ See Combes, J. L. Ligonier. , une etude (Castres, 1 866) , and the 
histories Of ,the 7th Dragoon Guards axid Grenadier Guards. 

^ MGDORI, ALFONSO MARIA DEI (1696-1787), saint and 
< of the Church! of .Rome, was botn at Marianella, near 
M&pte, oh the 27th of. September 1696, being the son of Giuseppe 
dii liigudrii, a Neapolitan noble.. .• He began life at the ; bar, 
Where obtained considerable ipractiee;, but; ;the loss, of an 
important suit, in which he was counsel for a, Neapolitan noble 
against the grand duke of Tuscany, and. in which he had entirely 
Mistakbn f the force of a leading document, ! so, mortified.; him 
that he withdrew from the legal world.’ Tn ;i 1726 he entered 
the' Congregation of 1 Missions as a nOviice^.and became a priest ; 
hr '¥7^6 . Ini 1732 he founded the Congregation of } the IjdQsjt . 
1 ! ttoly ! Redeemer ” at Scalay near . Salerno ; the headquarters , 
.Of the Order were afterwards transferred to iNocera dei Pagani,. 
Its 5 members, popularly called Liguorians or Redemptpnsts, 
dfypte- themselves tp the religious instruction of the poor, more 
i&spw&fa m country ;$}ptnctjg; rx tiguofi $ppiially ' forbade them 
to undertake secular educational wpi^. f , fe A 759 appeareij’ his 


celebrated devotional book on the Glories of Mary ; three 
years later came his still more celebrated treatise on moral 
theology. In 1755 this was much enlarged and translated into 
Latin under the .title of Homo Apostolicus. In 1762,. at the 
express desire of the pope, he accepted the bishopric of Sant’ 
Agata dei Goti, a small town in the province of Benevent; 
though he had previously refused the archbishopric of Palermo. 
Here he worked diligently at practical reforms, being specially 
anxious to raise the standard of clerical life and work. In 1775 
he resigned his bishopric on the plea of enfeebled health; he 
retired to his Redemptorists at Nocera, and died there in 1787. 
In 1796 Pius VI. declared him “ venerable ”; he was beatified 
by Pius VII. in 1816, canonized by Gregory XVI. in 1839, and 
finally declared one of the nineteen “ Doctors of the Church ” 
by Pius IX. in 1871. 

Liguori is the chief representative of a school of casuistry and 
devotional theology still abundantly represented within the 
Roman Church. Not that he was in any sense its founder. 
He was simply a fair representative of the Italian piety of his 
day— amiable, ascetic in his personal habits, indefatigable in 
many forms of activity, and of more than respectable abilities; 
though the emotional side of his character had the predominance 
over his intellect. He was learned, as learning was understood 
among the Italian clergy of the 18th century; but he was 
destitute of critical faculty, and the inaccuracy of his quotations 
is proverbial. In his casuistical works he was a diligent compiler, 
whose avowed design was to take a middle course between the 
two current extremes of severity and laxity. In practice, he 
leant constantly towards laxity. Eighteenth-century Italy 
looked on ! religion with apathetic indifference, and Liguori 
convinced himself that only the gentlest and most lenient 
treatment could win back the alienated laity; hence he was 
always willing to excuse errors on the side of laxity as due to an 
excess of zeal in winning over penitents. Severity, on the other 
hand, seemed to him not only inexpedient, but positively wrong. 
By making religion hard it made it odious, and thus prepared 
the way for unbelief. Like all casuists, he took for granted that 
morality was a recondite science, beyond the reach of all but the 
learned. When a layman found himself in doubt, his duty was 
not to consult his conscience, but to take the advice of his 
confessor; while the confessor himself was bound to follow the 
rules laid down by the casuistical experts, who delivered them- 
selves bf a kind of “ counsel's opinion ” on all knotty points of 
practical morality. But experts proverbially differ: what was 
to be done when they disagreed? Suppose, for instance, that 
sqme casuists held it wrong to dance on Sunday, while others 
held it perfectly lawful. In Liguori’s time there were four ways 
of answering, the r question. Strict moralists — called rigorists, 
or “ tUtioj;ists ”— maintained that the austerer opinion ought 
always to; be. followed; dancing on Sundays was certainly wrong, 
if. any gpod, authorities had declared it to be so. Probabiliorists 
maintained that ;the more general opinion ought to prevail, 
irrespectively of , whether it was the stricter or the laxer ; dancing 
on Sunday was perfectly lawful, if the majority of casuists 
approved it, Probabilists argued that any opinion might be 
followed, if it could show good authority on its side, even if 
there was still better authority against it; dancing on Sunday 
must be innocent, if it could show a fair sprinkling of eminent 
names in its .favour. The fourth and last school — the “ laxists 
— carried this principle a step farther, and held that a practice 
must be unobjectionable, if it could prove that any one “ grave 
Doctor ” had defended it; even if dancing on Sunday had 
hithqrto lain under the ban of the church, a single casuist could 
legitimate it . by one stroke of his pen. Liguori’s great achieve- 
ment lay in steering a middle course between these various 
extremes. The gist of his system, which is known as “ equi- 
probabilism,” is that the more indulgent opinion may always 
be followed, whenever the authorities in its favour are as good, 
pr nearly as good, as those on the other side. In this, way he 
claimed that he had secured liberty in its rights without 
allowing it to 'degenerate into licence. However much they might 
personally disapprove, zealous priests could not forbid their 
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spread toleration; ^ ^hejj 0 n the strength, of a few 

the usual discipline of th _ ^ : the’Liguonan 

unguarded opinions of t( ?« in * during uniformity 
system surpassed a P esta bli S hed usage, two advantages 

■sxssz r:T £«-s4. '•***- y* 

the Church of Rome. '■ w h 


1B02);, new ed., T T u , r ^. Ger trans.^ Vienna, msK .. F * : JJf- 

» ' 

A Is RetourS (Paris, 1W . A. C ^^Votekri 18% ^828;; 

Works (a) Collected gluons ltalm French. <Totunar, 

Venice" 1 sko; Naples, 1840 JR 5 Meeaksburst , 1842-1847):-, 
1S55 ff new ed., 1895 L) g^fjgQgV Editions of fyeFteplogM 
English,;- (zayols., NeV ^*ftiirks arerreiV ihfmerrius: ’ (i b \f et ^H) 

Casuistry. 


Ll Cornelius Scipio 

remained Roman state ^ ’ (Li gures Apuani), with women 

from' the neighbotnrhoo , .v • district and two settlements 
arid children, were transferred to . 0 £.i 8 t,B^ 
Ware formed taMng; *^'"r 5 £>S*S The site of he 
the Ligures Baebiam and Ben ^ ent umrontheroadtoSirepiruim 
former town lies J 5 ***• • . , inscriptions have been found, 

and Aesernia. In.its ru discovered in a public building 

notably a ? elating tothe 

in the Forum bearing . , , , Trajan here 1 (see Vei.eia). 

alimentary institution _ ^ ^ landed proprietors i of the district 

A- sum of money was _ _ eci g ed in; the.; inscription)’, and 

(whose names and estates are spec 1 , - Come o f the institu- 

te interest which -it- P^f^T^^Sd have served 
tion whichy on the model of: that wo capit al was 

Xppor. ; littlcoiremomaw^ 5 «, 

401,800 sesterces, and^th| ari d 1 respec u V ely)‘. : The. Site 

i.e. 20,090 sesterces (£ 4 °i | lhe figures Corneliaiu— is 

of the other settlement— that 01 ,tne s . od v> 

unknown. 


„ . rvwi^iVd th^^hfeke^situatioh aJidf 

of cottons ^ nd Jmnv of the toast toyriiS are 

the mildness of thei , : ’ rs f or winter residence, while 

chosen by thousands of 8 summer for sea-bathing. The 
the Italians frequent them; m -«J“ seamel ^~Columbus 

inhabitants have always ^^'.^nd the coast has- several 
anS Amerigo Vespucci were Genoese an^ ^ best. In 

good harbours, Genoa, Spesm Liguria i stands high 

educational arid general^ e Th P u i at ions of the respective 
among the te f'®® s ®f 0 ^g 6 are^according to the census 

provinces and thei^ legale) — : prcvince.-of Genoa, 

of 190X {popolaiwne rest ® unes I97; chief towns— Genoa 
pop. 93 M 5 £; number Ravona : (38,648), Sampierdarena 

(219,507). Porto Mauriz.o, 

(34,084), SesWl Pon ® n l e n ( f ^" munes 106; chief towns-ri-Porto 

! (8252). Total for 'Liguria, L°7SvL°\ u! g ect t0 the Romans. 
The Ligurian coast ^ c()rrusl> 3 onding i y prolonged-: 

arid the Toad alongut “ 1 ‘ t be -> reg ular istarbmgipomt 

up to the end of thoHan Q H was thej harbour 'of Luna 

for Spain by sea was Pisac, ^ ^ ust havc become Roman a 

(Gulf of Sprizla), 1 ; though' Gen B . G , e : Hos tilius Mancimi* 

little before this time, wh.le, in 37 , Uaf . anci)) and ^ E 2 I i B .ri ; 
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Ll6ttRIA,a dlte^^ 

he Ligurian Alps And the Ap ^ ^ > ; frontier of FraficO on 

Kitts 

heW.totheOulfofSpeziaorithe E its no yI fri ^ 

Piedmontand 

ts eastern borders, the dividmgim ^ The railway 

summits of the mountains. tfetritory, throwing off 

from Pisa skirts the entire coast t0 Milan and' Turin 

Lines to Fama from Samoa . tkdkWre is a Urie ffdm 

from Genoa, and to Turin tom ^ , q ol di Terida. Liguria 

Ventimiglia to Cuneo and Turin by ' . V p ^ . M aunzio 
embraces the two provinces of Genoa A , } ^ Its 

(Imperia), which once forme . nl f nort hward towards 

sparsely-peopled , abrupdy into the sea at several 

the Po, descending, . f a (nous under ,the name Of 

points; the narrow coast d* Rivera dlf drientt 

the Riviera (5.®.) , is div>e Svante towards the 'test 

towards France, and th maize wine, oranges, lemons, 

Its principal products are . > , > 0 'y v6 moves ate being 

fruits, olives and potatoes, t o g ^Rh' groV flowers for 

rapidly supplanted ^ 

export- Copper and > roI > StiSbiiildini engmfeer- 
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,road 

mtJVL anu; uuvwvr— * 

me t/l ry c Augustus restored ^ the 

prolonged to the Pyrenees, t0 jjgjtona ‘;(Via- Postumia) , arid 
whole road from Pl^f^'^miUafdDand the River, Varus 
thence to Vada Sabatna ( e nam e of : Via Julia Augusta 

(Vat) , so that it thenceforth took the^nam^ oad ^ ^ ^ Liguria were 

(see AemiIIA) Via ^ The ^ ^ Griima? a rorid 

from above Vada thro g „„ 0 tber from Augusta Taurmrirum 

to Hasta and Valentia. ai de and Pdhtedediriiib- Qrii *thi6 

Quirito, to^^’^^iSScSoiitho Roman roads, 
north of Genoa rifludeto^^ ; h rcgi ,Lof Augustus,: was 
ThW Roman Liguria, .forming the , . indud ing the country 
thus far more extensive e arid Maritime Alps: betW.eett 

ori the north slopes ot Apenn ^ < beyond , Albintri 

the Trebia^and^the Po, and ert« ed ^ provinces Q £ lh c 

riiiliiini. On the west A g Cottia g Towns of importance 
Alpes Maritimae and4he_Alpe e C country .„ Dertona waS 

wefe few, owing' to. the natu AugU sta Bagiennorum, 

the only colony, aml Genua, may also. be 

PolMtld, ^ISSStnenlkely in villages, and 
ineritioried; 

ss^»r“*sS£ , S’S 

*2S»f A* ^ 

bet^iiorknriwm- •• . ■ . iasted : rintil tbe/time 


nau tv * — jry ' -oiSifno v: f y n ikiv 

oegan riot knO wri. , v , . AlI!r ustus lasted rintil the time 

h- 4 y afrarigeirient yide by abolished, 

of Diocletian, when the two between Italy, and 

and 1 the tvatershed became , name Liguria extended as fat 
Gaul. At this P^? W 6th , C eritury the' old Ligtlria w,a£Srip»«*ted 
as 'Milan, while in the L-jy th e fifth ItaUari prOAftriCC 

republic of Genoa, w' ' , tliat in: earlier, times 

Arikdeology extensive area than the 

the Ligurians occupied a »uich nye extensrv ^ ^ ^ 

Augustan region; - ^l^^os^ession if land on ,whic* the 

Gieektoldtty'Of/Masaafe ^^^^LiguriafisnirilSpaimM^ 
didea ! (vi; ‘ 5 !) spfeaks'of ^ a t h e ir., domain: '.extended 

2S» .« 

tr&ditt*' of 
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o(lL sbnsewhat- i vague ^referehce^fti 

. Ejte.bpte»$ ^luf^sit) ifo of the founds 

Q|nA^lla^(foi, ^0tdi6)i<^ikgger$ts j tliat bhey/onjde« occupied even; a 
Ej^it<'lt!idbtftevtheiteUthii f>Smb&i (€ms- <xd Melvi *&; §)>, states 
thabthe population 0f€orsLea , was partly Ligurian. By combin- 
ihg'tfadMons* recorded bty ■ ©iohy&ins (ii /2&;txiv; 37) and others 
(&W 1 r Se#. rul&iiAmx xi^^t^'as ■' having; been held by Qa,t& the 
Censor knd s by Bhibstns ofe ^Syriicuke^Ss K;dJ) ? respectively; 
Pfofessou Ridgeway iAVhomenihe Romdns? London, 1908,' p, <3) 
debides ittifaiv'dnn ofddbntifying tbe> Ligurians with a tribe called 
the <AfeoiiglrteS‘ who i occupy a large place in the early traditions 
ofi Italy (see Biohysitis ii cc.‘ to ft.) } ?and who may at all events bd 
regarded w&th 1 reasonable ce&airity iak constituting urn-early 
^b^Romam and' pre*Tuseam stratum in the population of Central 
Italy s (see 'diATimfjl ! For a> discussion df this question see Volsci; 
Ridgeway holds 4 hat the language of the Ligurians; as well as 
thein antiquities, was identical with that of the early Latins, and 
with- that bf« 'the Plebeians of Rome t(m contrasted with that 
of t her Patrician or Sabine - element) ; 5 see Roni: History fadj 
> « Che ‘ archaeological side of thii * important question is 
difficult: Although greatprbgresshas been made with the study 
of i the-- ! different strata of remains in prehistoric Italy and of 
those of Liguria itseK/(see r for instance the- excellent 
&•$ tojMoitf® WMa 6 k& -'by > Basile^Mode&tov (Paris, 1907, pL 2d2>ffi) 
and i-Wr Ridgeway’s iBaHyAge of -Greece^ p; 240 ffi) no general 
agreement has been 1 reached among 5 archaeologists as i to the 
particular raccs who-are to be identified ‘as* the authors of the 
euriy'stfatd, earlier^ that 1 is, dhkii that stratum whidh represents | 

theblltrusca&s^co! v;u o.i ' iyij :ii-a - : \.o w-,, ■».< ; f vV* ; 

c On^tbe 1 linguistic f si de j 'sohie> fairly certain conclusions havd 
been reached. 5 TPAfbois de Jubakiville (Les Premiers habitants 
do TMumpoi bd.* Paris, 1889^1894) pointed out the great 
frequency bfl the suffix (and ^b-) both in ancient and ih 
modern Ligurian * districts; : and ak -• far north* as Goranusca^nt^v 
Metz, -and -also ifi the" eastern Alps 'ahd) in ’Spain* » -He 'pointed' ! 
out also, )what\;can ^carcely v be doubted, ‘that the great masS Of ; 
theLiguriahpf oper names; (e.gJ the streams' Wmddsok] Porcobera; I 
Gombermea? fnohs Tuledo ; ¥ ends cum ) , have • a definite Indo- j 
European Character. ! Farther Karl Mttlldnhof in vol. iii; of his 
BdiltSche A lUrtkuMskuhde (B erlin; 1 898) made a careful collection : 
Of fchd proper names reserved in Latin inscriptions of the Ligiirian j 
districts;* such as .the Tabular GeHuatium ( 6 .I.JL: i. 99) of *117 b Ic. t 1 
A'Complfe'te collection bf all- Ligurian place and* personal names ! 
known has > been i made* by Si -Elizabeth : J aokson, B .A., and the 
collection - is to 1 be: combined with the insciriptional- remains of | 
the 'district ih Th&PredtuUc'Didkets, edited by R. S. Conway ; 
(See j ; The 1 'Providing# * 7 of j ttie British* A cddemy) * ■ >' \ ■■ Following 1 1 
Kretschmer ' ^Kuhn^S ; ZetiWchrift - (Xxiviii; '97), who discussed 
several inscriptions found ndar Orhavasso4(Lagb Maggiore) and; 
concluded that thdy showed an Indb^EufOpeah language, Conway, 
though «' holding ■ that the inscriptions' * are * fnore i Celtic than 
Ligurian, pointed out strong evidence in the ancient place names 
Of j Liguria ‘ that the * Mngfiage » spoken ihero in the period which 
preceded the Rohiah conquest Was Ifidd-European, and- belonged 
to 1 ; a definite groups namely, * languages* which preserved the 
original ^ as ! Latin did| ; and ! did not convert it into* p as did the 
Lmbro^fine -tribes. The same iS ’> probably true of Venetia 
(sei 'Veneti) , ; and of - ah IhdO^Eiirdpean 'language' > preserved 
bbinsdriptiionfe found at Coligny and bomnionly referred to-the 
Sequahi i(seei Comptest Benins d&PAei 4 ’Ih$&, Faris, ! ^897,' ^703^ 
EioiBl^ iMchofeon; Sequmiim; ■ libhdon,^' '*1^9$^ ; -‘-^Thtjameysenv 
ZeiVschr; >p 'Kelt. ’ PMP, 1 899, -5 23) . ; Typicaly Ligurian names 
a M^Qfi£dmoHus f Which contains the characteristic Ligurian 
wmd>thelo -< 1 stone ^ as in mons 1 Blustiemelus ( G.I \L> v. 77419),* 
IwtimeUUM '&tLd the^ modern Viniimiglia. * The tribal naniek 
SoliceHj < ! Stormotil clearly > contaih the H saffie element as Latv 
kequfccbU' (dwellers on the ph\n), skifacola; &e., namely ^ quel-, cf. 
Lat* m>qi 4 i-inu'$, cold' > itokupy And it should 

be ^addbd that 5 the* Ligiirian ethhiba > show ^ the prevaihng ? use 
of ithei two suffixes -5 co i : and ^Wi^ * which 1 there is f easOh 1 to' 
referito* the ' pre^Ronianmtfatum of popidatioit’iix' Italy' (see 
Volsci). U/m /. )o iUot i *i(> boib d\i i Ai{ 


! v Besides the^ -^uthoritka- -already nifced Aoiltudenti may be referred 
tu C. BauU, Altitqlfiscfie Sfodienj yol,, i, r esp^c^ll.y for; the alphabet 
of the insc. ; W. Ridgfway, Wrio were the Romans? (followed by the 
abstract of a paper by.the present writer) in the Pfobeedings of ike 
British Academy,' VOL -iii. p. 42 ; aiid to # W. H . Hall’s, The Romans 
on the; iRimerauand the Rhone ^London, 1898) Issel’s Pa Liguria 
geologifA, , e preistorieq (.(^npa, 1 S92). A further . batch of Celto- 
Lig.uriaii^ inscriptions from ’Giubiasco : near Bellinzona (Canton 
Ticino) is published bj/ G. Herbig, iii 1 the Anheiger f. Schweizeh 
Altertdmskundey y ^ii; (1905-^1906), p. 187 ;; and one of the same class 
by Elia Latfes, jZ?f ^w’ Lscriz. ante-Rontana trovata a Cdrcegnd sitl 
LqgQ dSy prta iAMi^* r. 4 ccqd* d< Spimze, di Torino % xxxix., Fek 
:} y; i T - (R. S. Cl) 

vM HUNG CHANG - (1823-1 901) , Chinese statesman, was born 
on the ifith of February i82S>at Hofei, in Ngan-hui. Fromihis 
earliest youth : he .showed marked ability, and when quite young 
he, took his bachelor degree, In 1847 he became a Tsinrshi; or 
graduate -Of rthe highest order, and two years later was admitted 
into: the imperial Hanlin college. Shortly after, this - the central 
provinces of the empire were invaded; by the Taiping rebels, and 
in, defence- of .his native district he raised a regiment of militia, 
with whidh he did such good service to the: imperial cause that he 
attradted;the attention of Tseng Kuq-fan, the. generalissimo, in* 
command. * In 1859* he was transferred-: to the province Of Fu-kien,' 
where he was given the rank of taotai, or intendant of circuit. 
But Tseng had not /forgotten ; him, and at his request Li was 
recalled to take part against the rebels. He. found his cause 
supported by; the Ever Victorious Army,” which, after having 
been raised by an American named Ward, was finally placed, 
under : ,the. command of ' Charles -George Gordon. With this 
support Li gained :numerou‘s victories leading to the surrender of 
Suc-how and* the capture, of * Nanking. : For these exploits he 1 was: 
made governor of Kiangsu, was decorated with a: yellow jacket, 
and was created- an , earl. MAri incident connected with the?. Sur- 
render of guchow; however, left a lasting stain upon his character. 
By amarrangement with Gordon ; the rebel wangs, or princes, 
yielded/ NAnkdng on condition that their lives ishould be spared.; 
In spite of the Assurance given them by Gordon, Li ordered their 
instant ^execution. This breach Of faith so aroused Gordon^ 
indignation that he seized a rifle, intending to shoot the falsifier 
of his word, and would have done so had not' Li saved himself by 
flight. On the* suppression of the rebellion (1864) Li took up his 
duties as governor^ but was not long allowed to remain in civil 
life. On the outbreak of the rebellion of the Nienfei, a remnant 
of the'Taipings, in Ho-nan and Shan-tung (1866) he was ordered 
again to take the field, and' after some misadventures he succeeded 
in suppressing the 5 movement. A year later he was appointed 
viceroy of Hukwang,- where he remained until 1870, when the; 
Tientsin massacre necessitated his transfer to the scene of the 
outrage. He was* as a natural' consequence, appointed to the 
viceroyklty of the rfi^trdpolitau province of Chihli, and justified 
hjs 'kppbiritmknt ; bj^ the energy with which he ; suppressed all 
attempts to keep alive the anti-fpreign sentiment among the 
people. F or his services he was made imperial tutor and member 
of the grand council of the empire, and was decorated with 
many-byeci peacocks’ feathers. 

* : To his duties as viceroy were, added those of the superintendent 
of trade, and from that time until his death, with a few intervals of 
retirement, he practibally conducted the foreign policy of China. 
Hebpnduded the Chifu convention with Sir Thomas W ade ( 1876), 
anditliusefided^ ^ f fee difficulty caused by the murder of Mr Margary 
in Yunnan ; he arranged • treaties with Peru and J apany and he 
actively directed the Chinese policy in Korea. On the death of the 
ertiperor T’urig^hi in 1875 he, by suddenly introducing a large 
arm e d forceinto the, capital, effected a coup $ Hat by which the 
emperor Kwang Sti was put on the throne under the tutelage of 
the two dowager empresses; and in 1886, on the .conclusion of 
the : Francb-Chiiiese war, he arranged a treaty with France. Li 
was always strongly impressed with the necessity of strengthening 
the empire, and When viceroy of Chihli he raised a large well-drilled 
sihd weihkrmed fof cb; arid Spent vast sums both in fortifying Port 1 
Arthur 1 and the Takti forts ahd ih increasing the navy. For years 
he had Watclsed the successful reforms effected in Japan and had a 
^^l-fqtmded dread bf coming intd bofiflict- with that empires Bhfi 
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in 1894 events forced his hand, and in consequence of a dispute 
as to the relative influence of China and Japan in Korea, war 
broke out. The result proved the wisdom of Li's fears. t Both qfi 
land and at sea the Chinese forces were ignominfously routed, 
and in 1895, on the fall of Wei-hai-wei, the emperor Sued for 
peace. With characteristic subterfuge his advisers suggested a^ 
peace envoys persons whom the mikado very properly . and 
promptly refused to accept, and finally Li, was sent tp represent 
his imperial master at the council assembled at Shimonoseki. 
With great diplomatic skill Li pleaded the cause of his country) 
but finally had to agree to the cession of Formosa, the Pescadores ; 
and the Liaotung peninsula to the conquerors, and to the pay- 
ment of an indemnity of 200,000,000 taels. By 'a subsequent 
arrangement the Liaotung peninsula was restored to China,' in 
exchange for an increased indemnity. During the peace discus- 
sions at Shimonoseki, as Li was being borne through the narrow, 
streets of the town, a would-be assassin fired a pistol point-blank 
in his face. The wound inflicted was not serious, and after a -lew 
days 7 rest Li was able to take up again the 'suspended negotiations. 
In 1896 he represented the emperor at the coronation of the tsarj 
and visited Germany, Belgium, France, England, and the United 
States of America. For some time after his return to China his 
services were demanded at Peking, where he was virtually con- 
stituted minister for foreign affairs;* but in 1900 he was trains* 
ferred to Canton as viceroy of the two Kwangs. The Boxer 
movement, however, induced the emperor to recall him to the 
Capital, and it was mainly owing to his exertions that ^ at the 
conclusion of the outbreak, a protocol of peace was signed in 
September 1901* For many months his health had been failing, 
and he died on the 7th of November 1901. He left three sons 
and one daughter. (R. K. D.) 

LILAC, 1 or Pipe Tree ( Syringa vulgaris), a tree of the olive 
family, Oleaceae. The genus contains about ten species of 
ornamental hardy deciduous shrubs native in eastern Europe and 
temperate Asia. They have opposite, generally entire leaves iand 
large panicles of small regular flowers, with a bell-shaped calyx 
and a 4-lobed cylindrical corolla, with the two stamens character* 
istic of the order attached at the mouth of the tube. The coin-! 
mon lilac is said to have come from Persia in the 16th : century; | 
but is doubtfully indigenous in Hungary, the borders of Moldavia,: 
&c. Two kinds of Syringa , viz. alba and caerul.ea , are figured and 
described by Gerard (Herball, 1597), which he calls the white and 
the blue pipe privets. The former is the common privet, Ligus- 
trum vulgar e, which, and the ash tree, Fraxinus excelsior, are the 
only members of the family native in Great. Britain.. The latter is 
the lilac, as both figure and description agree accurately with it. 
It was carried by the European colonists to north-east America, 
and is still grown in gardens of the northern and middle states. 

, There are many fine varieties of lilac, both with single and double 
flowers ; they are among the commonest and most beautiful of 
spririg-fkAvering shrubs. The so-called Persian lilac of gardens 
{S. dubia, S. chinensis var. Rothomagensis) , also known as the- 
Chinese or Rouen lilac, a small shrub 4 to 6 ft. high with intense 
violet flowers appearing in May and June, is considered to be a 
hybrid between S. vulgaris and S. persica— the true Persian lilac, 
a native of Persia and Afghanistan, a shrub 4 to 7 ft. high with 
bluish-purple or white flowers. Of other species, S. Josikaea, from 
Transylvania, has scentless bluish-purple flowers ; S. Erriodi, a 
native of the Himalayas, is a handsome shrub with large ovate ; leaves 
and dense panicles of purple or white strongly scented « flowers. 
Lilacs grow freely and flower profusely in almost any soil and 
situation, but when neglected are apt to become choked with suckers 
which shoot up in great numbers from the base. They are readily 
propagated by means of these suckers. 

Syringa is also a common name for the mock-orange Philadelphus 
coronarius (nat. ord. Saxifragaceae), a handsome shrub 2 to 10 ft. 
high, with smooth ovate leaves and clusters of white flowers which 
have a strong orange-like scent. It is a native of western Asia,' and 5 
perhaps, some parts of southern Europe. 

LILBURNE, JOHN (c. . 1614-1657), English political agitator, 
was the younger, son of a gentleman of good family in the county 
of Durham. At the age of twelve he was apprenticed , to a 
clothier in London, but he appears to have, early addicted; himself 
to the “ contention, novelties, opposition, of government, -and 

1 The Span, lilac, Fr. lilac, mod. Mas, are adapted from Arab. Utah} 
Pers. til&k, variant of nilak , of a blue colour, nil, blue, tfie in, di go- plant. 


Yfolentandbitterexpressions’ - fox IvMchhe afterwards, became m 
conspicuous as to provoke the- saying of ; Harry, s JMarteh ; (the 
regicide) that, if the world was;emptied? of all but John LilbUXUv 
Ljlhunv would quarrel with; John, - and John with : Lilburm’ ^ 
He appearsiatpne ttoe tpj have been lawrcletk to WiUiaip PrynneM 
In February 1638, for the part he had< taken in importing and 
circulating The 1 Litany and other publications of J Ohn Bast wick 
and Prynne, offensive to the bishops, he was sentenced b y th$ 
Star; Chamber, to be •publicly whipped from the Fleet! prison to 
Palace Yard, Westminster,, there to stand for two vhburs in the, 
pillory,, and afterwards to be kept in gaol until a?fine of £500 had 
been paid. He devoted his enforced leisure to his favourite form 
of literary activity, and did not regain his liberty .until, November 
1640, one of the* jearliest recorded speeches of Oliver : Cromwell 
being made in support of his petition to the House of iCommons, 
(Nov. 9, 1640).. In 1641 he received an indemnity of £30001 
He now entered . the army - and in ,1642, was taken prisoner al 
Brentford and tried for his. life; sentence would, no) doubt, have 
been executed; had not the parliament by threatening reprisals, ^ 
forced ; his ; exchange. ; ; He soon rose to the rank. of lieutenants 
; colonel, but in April 1645, having become dissatisfied with the, 
predominance of. [Presbyterianism, and .refusing to take : the 
covenant, he resigned his commission, presen ting; atthe, same 
time to the Commons a petition for considerable arrears of pay* 
His violent language; inv Westminster Hail about -the speaker 
• and other public mended in. the following July to his arrest and 
committal to* Newgate, whence he. was discharged* however,; 

; without trial,. by order, of The House, in October. In January 
1647 he was committed to the Tower for accusations against; 
Cromwell, but was again set ..at liberty in time to become a 
disappointed spectator of the failure of the r *‘ Levellers ’l on 
ultrademocratic party in the army at the Ware rendezvous in 
the following November. The scene produced a deep; impression 
on his mind, and in, February 1649 he along with other petitioners 
presented to the House of Commons a paper; entitled The Serims 
Apprehensions of a pari of the People on behalf of the- .Common-* 
wealth, which he followed up with a pamphlet, England's New 
\ Chains Discovered, criticizing Ireton, and another exposing the 
; conduct of Cromwell,, Ireton and other leaders of the. army sinc$ 

; June 1647 ( The Hunting, of Hie Foxes from N ewmarket and Tr.iploe 
Heath to Whitehall) iby: Five Small Beagles, the >“ beagles ” being 
Lilburne, Richard Overton, William Walwyn, J Prince and* 
another) Finally,- the. Second Part < of , England's New. Chains, 
Discovered, & violent outburst against “ the : dominion of a council 
of state, and a, constitution of anew and; unexperienced nature” 
became the subject of; discussion in the House, and Jed, anew to 
■ t he imprisonment of its author in the To wer on the n th of . April.; 

; His trial’ in the following October,: on a charge of seditious and 
scandalous; practices against the state* resulted in hfe unanimous^ 
acquittal, followed by ; his ; release .ini ? November. In - 1650 he 
was advocating the , release : of trade from the restrictions of 
chartered companies and monopolists. l ; , , • . ; 1- 

: In January 1652, for printing and publishing a petition, against 
; Sir Arthur Hesilrige, and the Haberdashers’ Hall for what he 
; conceived to have, been an injury done to his uncle George 
Lilburne in 1649, he was sentenced - to pay fines amounting , to. 
£7000, and- to. be banished the Commonwealth, with prohibition 
of return under the -pain of death, « In June- 1653 he nevertheless 
; cametback from the Low, Countries,; where he had busied himself, 
in pamphleteering and such other agitation . as was^ possible, and: 

: was immediately arrested’; the trial, which was protracted from 
the 13th of; July to the; 20th. of August, issued in his ' acquittal, 
to the great joy of London, .but it was nevertheless thought proper 
to keep him in. captivity for. “the peace of the, nation.’’ He was 
detained successively in the Tower, in Jersey, in Guernsey , and 
: in Dover Castle. At Dover he came under Quaker, influence; 
j and signified, his readiness at last to be done with “ carnal sword 
fightings ; and fleshly bustlings and contests and in 1655, on 
1 giving security foot his good behavioux, he was set free. He now 
settled at Eltham in Kent, frequently preaching at Quaker 
meetings; in Ihe^ neighbourhood during the brief: remainder /qf 
his troubled life. He died on the 29th of August 1657. ,< ..<■ >'/ 
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• •' '• ' • GoJid^I 'Rbbiert Lilburne, wks ; among those ; who ; 

signe<l tpe death-warrant of Charles I. In 1656 life was M,P. 
for the East Riding of Yorkshire, and at the restoration was 
sentenced to lifelong imprisonment. f 

• See D. Masson j Life of Milton (iv. 120) ; Clement Walker {History of ^ 
Independency, ii. 247) ; W. Godwin (Commonwealth, iii. 163-177), and 
Robert Bisset (Omitted Chapters of the History of England, 191-251). 

LILIACEAE, in botany, a natural order of Monocotyledons 
belonging to the series Liliiflorae, and generally regarded aS 
representing the typical order of Monocotyledons.. The plants 
art’ generally perennial herbsgr owing from a bulb or rhizome, ; 
sometMes shrubby as in butcher’s bt’porh (Ru$cus) or tree-dike I 
as in species of Dracaena, Yucca or j&loe. The flowers are 1 With 
few exceptions hermaphrodite, and regular with parts in ; threes j 
■ A /L k ’ • ' / 1 / / ; (fig- 5)>i tie* perianth 

/! A jA v : which is 'generally- peta- ; 

/ 11 /TIM\ loid occupying the tWo 

outer : whorls, followed 
b y two who rls of 
stamens, with a superior 
ovary of three tarpels 
in : the, , centre > of. ? .the 
n " flower } i the ovary vis 
generally ; ; ; three-Gham- 
;• ; K Fig. 2. -— Same bered : ahd ? contains ah 

,V: : , . ' cut across showing indefinite number of 

Sanrori (Colchicum tached along ' the placentas . (see 

dehisc- middle jine-rraxile fig. 2). The fruit is a 
mi&WZ t^^cpta* placentation. capsule splitting along 
the septa (septicidal) (fig. 1), or between them (loculicidal), f<>r,a 

• berry (fig. 6, s S ) ; the seeds contain a small embryo in a copious 

••or' J cartilkg;iiiou^/^^6gi^^r^f 

orders of dowering plants ^l^alnfrigia species ifiL, 20b 

.genera; it is of world-wide distribution; The plants show great ' 
diversity ifi vegetative 1 structure, which together with the 
Character and modb of dehiscence of the fruit afford a basis for 
“the subdivision of the order into tribes, eleven of wh^ch are 
: recognized j * .The following are the most important tribes; ; 

- ‘Mel&nthqiSeaei^ The> plants' have a rhizome or corm, and t he , 
fruit is a capsule. ' It contaihs 36 genera, many of which are north \ 
temperate bna thre<i ! arc represented in Britain!, vyi. Tofieldia,. an j 

arctic and alpine gbhus of ishiall herbs with ; 
k ‘slender scape springing from a/ tuft of 
* M l narrow ensiform leaves and bearing a 

M / v ’ raceme of small greeri * flowers ; :i iyar- 

: Jrn thecmm (bog-asphodel)* herbs with a habit 

uSL \ similar to j Tofieldia , , . but [ with larger 

Iotm' // ig^lden-y^llpw j Angsts and sfolcftiquyn,^ i 
, . WUKifl 1 geiips wit, a’ about .30 species including ! 

' JtKMjf jf 1 m VlnK^he meaddW skflrOh'orautumhbrbcukt^ ! 

■MKr* 11 \ i \fflJJ i ''' : AutUfaktil 6 )}i CoUhicuni ' • ! illustrates 'the; 
"■Mm I fPJ Jr • 1 cotm-development> • ? .< which ; , is , rare in : 
! i » v. v. Liliaceae, , .though , common. . 4 $ the, ; allied 
i f ?^ der M Iridaceae;, r a corm f i& formed by i 

’t - swelling at the base 'of the akis (figsf 3 , } %) 

V '/J mBiSt 1 * ' and' -persists after the flowers 1 and leaves, ; 

L V 1 1 f* ! bearing' next season’s plant as a lateral 

o . f - ■ shqot r .in ^.-the • . axi-| , of a scale-leaf at , its 

• • " - -r h^ e -. , ffloiipsa, we\\ known in cultivation, 

? 1 ’ “climbs ' by hieans of . its tert'drilrlik^ T^®f^ 

; ^y^-tipk ? : }/ it ' has handsome flowers with 
^ decurved orange-red or yellow: petals}; it 
j pMr V is : a na tiye pf T ;tropioal Asia: a^d; Africa. ; 

^ ? a I pi^c genus of the north ; 

• / if • :r Asphdde!hideae.^- J T\\e plants generally j 

inrrf \tfs > ! .have a rhizome bearing ; radical, leaves, as 

U i! ’ • .»•- .*»'!»■ i||| :‘i in asphodel,, rarely a stem } with a tuft of ! 

‘T s < , *•; . . !, leayes as ,in -Aoe, very, rarely a tuber : 

- > ^ IG • . £ — Corhi of (Efiosperriutm) ' dr bulb . (Bdibiea). The i 

Meadow Safirdn (Cdl IJ: flowers are borfte in a terminal raceme, j 
bhicum \ aiMimndVe). a, the anthers open introrsely and the f fruit j 
Qld.corjn shrivelling ; b, : is a papsple, very rarely, as in D&cwellav a ; 
ybung . corfp i produced , berry. It contains 64 genera. AsphodeUis j 
laterally , from the old (asphodel) is a Mediterranean * gdhus ; j 
oite. v ' v' vw . Simethis ,> a blender' herb with grassy : 

Iv L f radical leaves, is a native of -west land : 

Southern /Ebf ope; extending into- sPMth i Ireland, Afitheri^u^i j 
xVud? Cfyloropfiyfum ,^ herbs yyitVi radical .often grass-like leaves .and; 
scales bearing k rhoVe of less branched ihflbVbscence of Sfiiall 


generally white flowers, are widely spread in the tropics. Other 
genera are Funkia, native of China and Japan, cultivated in 
the open air in Britain; Hemerocallis, a small genus of central 
Europe! and temperate Asia — H. flava is known in gardens as the 
day lily; Phormium, a New Zealand genus to which belongs New 
Zealand flax, P. tenax, a useful fibre-plant ; Kniphofia, South and 
East Africa, several species of which are cultivated; and Aloe. A 
small group of Australian genera closely Approach the order Jun- 
caceae in having small crowded -flowers with a scarious or mem- 
branous perianth ; they include Xanthorrhoea (grass-tree or black- 


boy) and Kingia, arborescent plants with an erect woody stem 
crowned with a tuft of long stiff narrow leaves, from the centre of 
which rises a tall dense flower- . , 

spike or a number of Stalked b g 

flower-heads ; # this group has » \ m . 

been included in juncaceae, from 
which it is. doubtfully distin- l||»lilP H* 

guished only by the absence of Tl/// 1 Ii|| 1/ 1? 

the long twisted stigmas, which '//f/l//// V 

characterize the true rushes,. B 

Allioidkae . — The plants grow / ' Ik J ill/ B 

from a bulb or short rhizome; ljtBjJjj\W\r 

the inflorescence is an apparent 
umbel f p r m e d 0 f s everal jlMUlM 

shortened monochasial cymes f/Bffli 

and subtended by a pair of large llmlfHm i , 

bracts. It contains 22 genera, •[mllf/tm | \ \\ 

the largest of which Allium has _ ijmljflm | \\\ V 

about 250 specie's— are British; D-fjm 1 jimm :i \ \ \ \ 

Agapanthus. or African lily is a ;W|||Jfl[B 1 1 \ \ V 

well-known garden plant ; in ;JK ; f|fig 1 j J | 1 \V 

Gagea, a genus of small bulbous | J I J • 

herbs found irlv most parts o'f J I J f! 

Europe, the inflorescence is re- f |En||\| \ I l J U 
duced to a few flowers or a / \ Vvk\\ \ \ / / // 

single flower ; G. lutea is a local Mgfcl 
and rare British plant. fi tVYv 

Lilioideae. — Bulbous plants llr\ 

with a terminal racemose in- 
florescence ; the anthers open 
introrsely and the capsule, is s 

loculicidal. It contains 28 
genera, several being repre- 
sented in Britain. The typical 

genu s Lilium knd Fritillaria are /^aIKvIiW 

widely distributed in the tern- 1 ( XtyA \\ 1 

Derate regions of the northern / |\ " 

nkmisphere; F. nieleagrisisnskCs V. I will IV 

head, is found in moist meadows ^ c ~ . 

in some of the southern and cen- f IG * 4 - # Corm of Colchicum 

tVal English, counties ; Tiififio «<«»»* m autumn when the 

contains mbre than 50 species ls .‘flower# :• 

In Europe and temperate Asia, k, Present corm. 

and is specially abundant in the h, h, Brown scales covering it. 

dry districts of central Asia ; Its roots. 

Lloydia, a small slender alpine st, Its withered flowering stem, 
plant, widely distributed in the k', Younger corm produced from 


northern hemisphere* occurs on 
Snowdon in WafegJ Sciltci (squill) wh, 
is a large genus, chiefly in Europe 
and Asia — S. nutans is the blue- s' 


w, Its roots. 

st, Its withered flowering stem. 

k' t Younger corm produced from 
k. 

wh, Roots from k', which grows at 
expense of k . 

s, s r , 5", Sheathing leaves. 


bell or wild hyacinth ; Ornitho- F>V r , Foliage leaves. 
zalum (Eurooe, Africa and west b', Flowers. 


galum. (Europe, Africa and west b', Flowers. 

Asia) is closely allied to Scilla— k", Young corm produced from 
0. umbellatum, star of Befchle- k', in autumn, which in 

hem, is naturalized in Britain ; succeeding autumn will pro- 

HyacinthuSi and Muscafi: are duce flowers, 

chiefly Mediterranean ; M. race - 

mosum, grape hyacinth, occurs in sandy pastures in the eastern 
counties of England. To this group belong a number of tropical 
and especially South African genera such as A Ibuca, Urginea, Drimia, 
Lachenalia and others. 

Dracaenoideae , — The plants generally have an erect stem with a 
crown of leayes which are often leathery; the anthers open in- 
trorsely and the fruit is a berry or capsule. It contains 9 genera, 
several of which, ; such as Yucca (fig. 5), Dracaena and Cordyline 
include arbbrescent species in which the stem increases in thickness 
continually by a centrifugal formation of new tissue; an extreme 
case is afforded by t>racaena Draco, the dragon-tree of Teneriffe. 
Yucca and several allied genera are natives of the dry country of 
the southern- and western United States and^ of Central America. 
Dracaena and the allied genus Cordyline occur in the warmer regions 
of the Old Uforld, There is a close relation between the pollination 
of many yuccas - and the life of a moth ( Pronuba yucca sella) ; the 
flowers are open and scented at night when the female moth becomes 
active, first collecting a load of pollen and then depositing her eggs, 
generally in a different flower from that which has supplied me 
pollen. The eggs ate deposited m the ovary- wall, usually just 
belpw kn pvule ; nftet each deposition the moth runs to the top 
bf the 'pistil and thrusts soriie : pollen into the opening of the stigma. 
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Development of larva and seed g6 m together, a few' of the seeds \ 
serViiig food for the' insect* Which when' mature eats through the I 
peri&atp and dfop£ to the ground, remaining dormant in ks cocobn j 
until the next season of flowering When it emerges 1 , as a moth; i > n 1 j 
A sparagdtddaes- Mm Plants growing' ;froitf ' a rhizome ; fruit . a ; ber fjr. 
Asparagus cdntaihs about 100 Species in the dryer wafiner parts 



Fig. 5- 


-Yucjta gtofriosd. Plant much; reduced: iy Floral diagram 
f , 2, iflower. ■; -"'o' : ' oj; 


of the Old 'Worl#; it/ha& a short creeping i;hizp9m» from which 
springs a slender/ herbaceous or woody.r.ofteh ;Vety |niu$fc‘ ‘hrapehedit 
terect or. climbingisteni, the ultimate branches q£ which are flat^efifd 
©r> needle-like; deaf-like structures ($^Aes\, .tfeV^rue .'le^yehj D^iflg 
reduced to scales or, in the :cliihbers ; /.' forming shojflv v ha£d\ mpre or 
less recurved spines. Rusqus acufeatus (fig. 6), is butcher s bropm;, an 



Fig. 6.-— Twig of ‘Butcher's Broom* ; Ruscips acUleatus, slightly 
enlarged., I, Male flower, 2, female floWfer; both 1 enlhrjged ; 3, be'rry, 
slightly reduced! T / ' / " ' ! _ ! :.y ! V//\ T’’ v.. “ r " • // ' ' '//' * 

evergreen shrub with flattened ; leaf -like claflodes, native in / jthe 
southerly portion of England , and ; Wales; the small . .flowers arp 
unisexual and borne on the face of the cladode; the * male* pontain^ 
three stameps, the filaments of which are united, tofqrnpa^bqit 



of 


s^QUt column on which are seated j^jp-faiBEt^ers ; 

in { the,. female th^ ovary if epy^lpped. ,by,^. 

which' are borne three barren 1 ahthprs, r ' PvtygQftdtuin arid AdMdft- 
altfpfl ^o-pn'era^ With ia * hprhitepons leafV / Sterh' 1 a!nd 


which are borne three barren anthers. ; JroiygQiidppm ana lyi aian- 
ifiSmUtti allied genera 1 With 'W herbaceous leafy ; ster# : aind; '■ in me 

former axillary flowers, in the; tester flowers in (a teirmirial' raceme ; 
both occur rdreLy in ; woods' ini Britain ;v P . multiflorum is the Well- 
known Solomon’ss Seal of -gardens \ figl. q ) * so called fmrri' the seat-like 
scars on the rhizome of Steins .of- previous Seasons; the hangkig 
flpwers, of ,! r which; , 
contain, no .“hpney^ ;. r 
but .are ; visited by ! , 
bees’ for the pollen. 

Convallaria » isi lily 
of the, valley Aspi- \ 
distra, native of thp . 

Himalayas, China 1 ' 
and Japan, is -a 
Well-known pot 
plant; its flowers; 
depart , fron}, , the 
normal arrange- 
ment bf the order '- , . ; 

in having the parts From §t)&tyttvgbrhLMrbuchder Bolanik - ^ iD^kerniissio] 

in. i fours < (tetra- s G ^ stav Fis ^‘. tv ' ? * i 1 j 

merous)./Par^Vin-^ FtG. 7 . — Rhizome. pf Polygonat&m multiflotfun 

eluding the British; 1 r A- • / , . , ,v\ Alt $ 

Herb ° Paris 1 ' (P.' Bud 01 ’.next year s aerial shoot. 1 v 

■miainfolia ) ,»;!.! has .. f£ ca . r of this year’s, and c,}d, ie, scars 
solitary tetra- ,to , , , three prffedmg years aerial shoots, 
ppiyrmerous flpwers; _ . ; " 1 -i ' " 

'terminating ' the : shott,’ ^hldh bears a whorPof four or 

nlore' Saves below : tW^floWe^ ;tHi§ khd; in some , species of rthe 

nearly allied genus fcriMfyffc ' jfeHieflW;' t^'nijperate ^Qtth Aperic^) 
the; flowers huye-a %fid, sm^ll, Which together with;- tfle ddrk 
of the; etyary r ^nd stigmas ' and A iW^ju enjdy ' Mso . of ; the " sta^ri en's ' afld 
petals, attracts carrion-loving: flies’ : which ; alight bn the; st'igWh' aiid 
then clihib the ahth^ : and beedtrie dusted with f bolie ; n ; ; thb * JjdH&h 
is theh carried^b the stigmas bf another flbweb. i > . •? ; v . • ; • : 0 « = . 

! LuzwwgQideaq.&re, shrubs .ot updershrybs. with erect or climbing 
bppqhc^ an$ ff Wt ^bOTy. * ; phfle., is_a r ff vpunite 

greenhouse climber with flhe belt-shaped flowers. V " ' •• ' 

SiUtldcdWetfe are climbing ■ 'shrhb^ 'With ' btoad r We t- veiii^d' leaves 
and smalt dioecidus >fldwers iri jumbels > spbingtn’g drom the) Iqabaxils,; 
the fruit, is- a berry, u^hey climb^ ^by-.-nieans -of, tendrils, which v arie 
.stipular^istructyircs (arisingif frpm .the dqaf-fhe^th^; a,. char- 
acteristic tropical genus containing "about 200 species the dried 
rfets of som^ sbebibk are the dtuW Sarsaparilla. r ’y ,;r ' ! ' : 

The two tribes OpMppogonoideae i and A.letroidme are of ten included 
■iii >• ai. : distinct} orders i ?HaemQdoracejae.i . ,.The> • plantsy. have . ^a Short 
rhizome . ahd ; narrow or . lanceolate basal . leaves .5 . j and they? 1 are 
characterized by the * ovary, being -often: hah^nferibr. ! /They contain 
a ! few -genera chiefly old, world : tropical and subtropical. The leaves 
of species of- Sumevieri^idid a valuable -fibre. f^vV 

. Liliaceae may ^p regarded; 'as thb typical order of series 
Liliiflorae,> Xt :Tesembles JuncaGOae ip, the generappla^ of the 

flower, Which; however/ ^ n ' u — — - ^ 

Varied in the form atid ' 

' ULi'il- * 1'ii ’ -if- 


d|an jg^he^;|e'f hired 

to above under Asphodeloideae.- The tribe ^bhidpdgobbideae, 
witfl its - ' tendency 'to' an inferior ovary, suggests kh ^nity^ With 
the Amaryllidaceae which rbsemblei Liliaceae imhabitjahd the 
horizontal plan, of the flower, but have an inferior oyhlyg • The 
tribe Smilacoideae, shrubby climbers. with netiVeihe'd-leh^s^ind 
small unisexual flowefs, bears much the same ^ 


the order as a whole as does the. order DioscoreaOeaey 
have a similar habit* but flowers with an inferior pyary^ #>;:the 
Amaryllidaceae. . . v / r y \ :V' / ' \ 

; LILI?NCRON, DETLEV' VON (1844-1909) 
novelist, was born at Kiel on the 3rd of Jun.| 

•the tarmy and; took part in the campaigns of i,So 6 T&tfffft, 
in both sob which he> was wounded. He retiifedp^diS the rank 
bf f captain and spent sbitle tinie in Amjerica, afterwards settling 
/at -Kellingtitisen ip, ;Ho|stein;, whbrb'hp^einainedi t|il 1^87. . A|ter 
some time at Munich, he. settled in Aliona and s then ht Altrahl- 
stedt, ; near Hamburg. He died- in July 1909. He first' attracted 
attbntioh by the volume of' poems, Adjutanfekritl# ' utid 'andkrk 
GfiBfeM e -/which; was /followed • by ^eyirah/hnsuccie^fid 

dramas* 1 a volume of short stories, %ine Sommer scUlacht (1886), 
’and a novel Breide Hummelsbuttel (1887). Other collections of 
short stoties appeared under the 1 titles Unter flatter hden Fdhnen 
l/ - boo 1 f md,\Frie$f?i "(1891) f ,,/of 14 ^ 



idrid \y^’-(iBbtde Beute) . si flribereSting; tbo^ isthe :humoirous-; epic j 
rPoggfted ^1896 ; 2fnd dd. *964) x ; < • isi one Of the most 

bemiient ip#i'lrfeeak 4 r-.* (ferramn nlyrifc poets;? his AdjutanUmitte-, 
‘witbfitfr fi&sh a original rjodte^ biroke with the ; well-worri literary 
^on^entibiisrj^hidi'rhad .•ibeen;,hahde^ down frOni the middle of 
(the, century;; 3 LiliencronfS workTs; r boweVer,i somewhat unequal, 
rand he ladks the sustained /power* which ihakes the successful 

■tpro^evF^er^n'y/j L:'vO*.q T • 

Y.u [hiH^n^on’s j $amMeh& W erk# riaf £ : been published, ift 1 4 vqIs, 
;^9q4p y 9pg) ; hik. Gedifhte; haying) rieqq prqyjQqsly collected ijidpur 
volumes under the .titles Kdmpj un$ Sfiiete , Kdinpfe pnd Ziele , 
^d r Sb^e knd 'jB^j^ 0 ^ '(f 89^1-963^ S£eB. J. Bletbalirri, 
rDiwfobiliericfdn {£892)*; Lb Gt^im^Lilikmrdtt, eimWt&arUistoriwhe 
cWurdtigimg ‘@$96):$ (SyOplJeahei'inet, 89 &L’ . •> * 

i(Heb* MlAtu, k night / hence^ / <; mght 4 monster ”); 
id fehiale - demon > of Jewish folk-lbrep -equivalent to ’ the English 
^ampirbi tPhe peison^hty arid name; are derived, from a Babyi- 
loriiarft Assyrian i demon Hilit ' dr v Lilu^'i ‘‘Lilith 1 was believed 5 ltd 
,have j & gpeciairjpower for revil over children; *;The superstitidri 
^as/ediended tfd k cult 1 hurvivirig among - some jews' even as late 
fo g Th e 7 th ‘century a!d. ; In ;thev RribbinMali literature it Lilith 
becomes ' j the firsfrlWifo of Adam; but flies aw&jr frdm himi'and 
■becomes a/demonM'/ bio /«;* ft*;.!/' a- t '--\.rw,\) ^w. \ 

■<! LILLE, adty of northern France-Capital of the department 
of NofdyTJT-m. N. by E. of ‘ Paris on the ; Northern railway. 
•Pop* (ddod)- 'ig6,6 ! 24.- ? Lille>is’ sMiiatedrih ai low fertile! plain dn 
The 1 bright 'bank- df the Befllednf a>riclr agricultural and industrial 
Tegiori -o£ which it is ; the centre/ It 1 is a>fltst>class fortress and 
headquarters of > the L/arfet}) corpse and -has ran enceirite arid a 
ipentagohaL citadel; /one* of > [ IVriubari , s finest 1 works, 1 situated id 
The ; Wrist of thd: towri^ftom which ‘it (.is • divided- - by the' Befita 
, The-.modern ‘ fortifications Comprise^ over twenty detached forts 
.arid hattifies ] the perimeter 'of the defences doing about 20' • m. 
Before 5 fc 8 58 the tOWri, fortified by VaUbaft about i 668, oceu pied 
in I elliptical area of about- 2 500 yds. -by 1300; [with the church 
df lNdtre-DaMe de la Treille in the’ centre, 5 but the ramparts on 
the south eidc haVe been dkitiolished arid the 1 ditches filled up, 
thttir^ place - being now bcctlpied^ by; the 1 great BoUlevatd I de la 
liiberte, f Whidh extends iitia straight linedrom 5 the goods station 
df the^M^y to^the citadeli At the S.E 4 end of this boulevard 
ire grouped the majority of the numerous educatibnai establish- 
ments of the city. The new enceinte encloses the old communes 
df^sque^ Moiriinsr-Litte^the areaofthe town 

'bieifeg; fliu^ jinbre, than [doubled. In the, headquarters fine bqrile- 
vards^and ihandsbme squares^ -such as the place de ia;R 4 publique, 
hWe ;beeri> laid prit in pleasant •• contrast with the sbnibre aspect 
^of thedl 1 d 'tbwn. The ^ St Andre to fhe north, the oMy 

^eghut?. part of ; fh e bid town, is the. resident qf the aristocracy. 
;dutside thei enceinte ■ populous suburbs ^surround ; the - city ; pn 
every side. The demolition of the fortifications on the nbrth and 
east of the f City j which is continued in tho£e dif Actions b^ the 
perit suburbs i of La Madefeinej ’St* Mauffce and^ Mvespittust 
icceleMte dts e^pansiPU^ t^wards^ Rbubaik and Tourcoing. I At 
the dhfedlitioh ^of :) the f 'southern f f ortifidations', the Paris gate; a 
triumphal arfehorected in 1682 in honburdf Louis JCI Vi j -after 
thd^Cdnqdest bf MattderSj Was -preserved; • On the east the 
:Menf and HdUbaix gates; built in the- Reriaissanci style; with 
bricksl of different colours, date from 1617 and 1622, the tithe 
df the 'Spanish ddmination; ■ Oft the Sarrid side the Noble-Tour 
is a MiC 1 df 'drib rhedieVal rampartsi f The -present enceirite is 
pimed-'ibyi-ArikfefcdtiS gates, c including 1 ^watef gates for the canal 
of^ ^tM ! Beftle^ hiid J fbn ^the-Arbonnoise, Whiehiexterids into a marsh 
iftthesduth^wdsf dOrfter of the td^n; s ! The citadel, which contains 
the ! - barracks 1 arid 1 r arserial/, - is surrounded f tfey ! ? publib gardens. 
^to^dre^riBfcfestiftg'*^ ] are in the -old to|wn, ri?here, In 
the Orande Place arid Rue ' Paidherbe, its; aniniatibn is con- 
centrated. St Maurice, a church m >the late Oothid style, datei 
in%S'dldest pbttidris from 1 the-ysth century; arid was restored 
1 ft fete 1 -Catherine belongs to' thd v i|th, 16th arid l?8th 

teff driest St ! Akdr^td The first ’ years W the 1 18th century^ arid 
^td^adeleine tb-thk lasthaif - of the kyth kmmi&y^pomhi 
Valuable -pidtures, ‘ but> St M€UMce> ■ 


aiSleS, and elegant; mbdern,; spite, is architecturally 5 notable. 
Ndtre-Bame de la; Tafeille, begun in 18-55, in the style of the 15th 
century, possesses an ancient statue; of the Virgin which is the 
object of a well-known pilgrimage. / Of the - civil buildings thd 
Bourse (17 th century) built round a courtyard in i which stands 
a bronze statue of Napoleon I., the Hotel d^Aigreriiont, the 
H6tel Gentil and other houses are in the Flemish style;; the 
Hdtel de Ville, dating in the main from the middle of the; iqth 
century, preserves a portion of a palace built by Philip the Good, 
duke of Burgundy; in the 15th century. The prefecture; the 
Palais des B eaux-Arts, the law-courts , the school- of arts « and 
crafts, and the Lyd6e; Faidherbe are imposing modern buildingk 
In the iriiddle of the Grande Place stands a column, erected in 
1848, commemorating the defence of the town in 1792 (see beldw), 
and there are also statues to Generals L. L. C. Faidherbe. arid 
F. O; de Megrier, and busts of. Louis Pasteur and the popular 
poet and singer A. Besrousseaux. The Palais des Beaux- Arts 
coritairis; a j museum and picture galleries; among Thditfchblf in 
France, as well as a unique collection of original designs of the 
grqat -masters bequeathed to Lille by J. Bv Wicar; andiincluding/ri 
celebrated wax model of aS ighrPs head usually attributed to' some 
Italian ( artist' of < the 16th century. Thq: city also possesses a 
Gommeridial and: colonial museum, an industrial museum, -a fine 
cbllectiori- of departmehtal and municipal -archives, the museum 
of; the Institute! of ’ Natural Sciences and a library coritaimng 
many valuable: manuscripts, housed at the H6tel de Ville.- r The 
large military hospital, once a Jesuit college, is one of several 
similar ’institutions. ^ 1 ; vA 1 ; 1 .>.n r.-no.:-!' ->r> \ v .> 

h> Lille is the seat of a prefedt and has tribundls of first instance 
arid; of bommeree, -a board of trade arbitrators, a chamber of 
commerce and a branch of the Bank of France. It is the centre 
of- an acadbmie (educational division) and has a university with 
faculties of laws, lettets, science and ; medicine and pharmacy, 
together with a Catholic institute Comprising faculties’ of theology, 
law > medicine and ! pharmacy, letters, science, a technical school; 
and a department- of social and political science. Secondary 
education is given at the 1 Ly cee Faidherbe, and the Lycee 
Ferielon (for girls), a higher school of commerce, a national 
technical school land other establishments; to these must be 
added schools of music and fine arts, and the Industrial and 
Pasteur Institutes. ' n ^ • • 1 ' - > ■ . . - - ; V ; 

The industries, which are carried on in the new quarters of 
the town and -in the suburbs, are of great variety and importance. 
In> the first rank comes the spinning of flax and the weaving of 
cloth, table-linen, damask, ticking and flax velvet. The spinning 
of flax thread for -slewing and lace-making is specially Connected 
vvith Lille: The manufacture of woollen fabrics and cotton- 
spinning arid the making of* cotton-twist of fine quality are also 
carried on. There are -important printing establishments, state 
factories for the manufacture of tobacco and the refining of 
saltpetre and very numerous breweries, while chemical, Oil, 
white lead and ; ; sugar-works, distilleries, bleaching-grourids, 
dye-works, machinery and boiler 1 works and cabinet-making 
occupy many Thousands of workmen. Plant for sugar-works 
and distilleries, military stores, steam-engines, locomotives, 
and bridges of ; all -kinds are produced by the company of Fives- 
Lille. Lille is one of the most important junctions of the Northern * 
railway, and the Berile canal affords communication with neigh* 
boUring ports 1 and with Belgium. Trade is chiefly in the raw 
material arid machinery for its industries, in the products thereof, 
and in the wheat and other agricultural products of the surround- 
ing district. 1 ;1 ' : ; v j- : .•' 1 ! - 

Lille (lTle) Ts- said to date its origin from the time of Count 
Baldwin IV. of Flanders, who in 1030 surrounded with walls a 
little town which' had ; arisen around the castle of Buc. In the 
first half of the r3th; century, the town, which had developed 
rapidly, obtained ! comtririnal privileges. Bestroyed by Philip 
Augustus in it 'Was rebuilt by Joanna of Constantinople; 
Countess of r Flanders, but besieged and retaken by Philip the 
F air in 1 29 7 . After having taken part with the Fleniingb against 
the king of France^ itwds ceded To the latter in 1312. « In ^369 
Charles Vip king ^of-^raifee, gave it 'to ; Louis r de 
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transmitted his rights to his daughter Margarets wife of Philip 
the Bold, duke of Burgundy. Under the Burgundian rule Lille 
enjoyed great prosperity; its merchants were at the head of the 
London Hansa. Philip , the Good made it his residence, and 
within its walls held the first chapters of the order of the Golden 
Fleece. With the rest of Flanders it passed from the dukes of 
Burgundy to Austria and then to Spain. After the death of 
Philip IV. of Spain, Louis XIV. reclaimed the territory 
and besieged Lille in. 1667. He forced it to capitulate, but 
preserved all its laws, customs, privileges and liberties. In 1708, 
after an heroic resistance, it surrendered to Prince Eugene and 
the duke of Marlborough. The treaty of Utrecht restored it 
to France. In 1792 the. Austrians bombarded it for nine days 
and nights without intermission, but had ultimately to raise 
the siege. 

See E. Vanhende, Lille et ses institutions communales de 620 &1804 
(Lille, ,1888). , 

LILLEBONNE, a town of F ranee in the department of Seine* 
Inferieure, 3s m. N. of the Seine and 24 m. E. of Havre by the 
Western railway. Pop. (1996) 5370. It lies in the valley of 
the Bolbec at the foot of wooded hills. The church of Notre- 
Dame, partly modern, preserves a Gothic portal of the It 6th 
century and. a graceful tower of the same period. The park 
contains a fine cylindrical donjon and other remains of a castle 
founded by William the Conqueror and rebuilt in the 13th century; 
The principal industries are cotton-spinning and, the manufacture 
of calico and candles. ; ; ... 

Lillebonne under the Romans, Juliobona , was the capital of 
the Caletes, or inhabitants of the Pays de Caux, in the time of 
Caesar* by whom it was destroyed. It was afterwards rebuilt 
by Augustus, and before it was again ruined by the barbarian 
invasions it had become an important centre whence, Roman 
roads branched out in all directions. The remains of ancient 
baths and of a theatre capable of holding 300a : persons have 
been brought to light. Many Roman and Gallic relics, notably . a 
bronze statue of a woman and two fine mosaics, have been found 
and transported to the museum at Rouen. In the middle ages 
the fortifications of the town were constructed out of materials 
supplied by the theatre. The town recovered some, of its old 
importance under William the Conqueror. 

LILLIBULLERO, or Lilliburlero, the name of a song popular 
at the end of the 17th century, especially among the: army and 
supporters of William III. in the war in Ireland during the 
revolution of 1688. The tune appears to have been much older, 
and was sung to an Irish nursery song at the beginning of the 
17th century, and the attribution of Henry Purcell is based on 
the very slight ground that it was published in Musk’s Handmaid , 
1689, as “ A new Irish Tune " by Henry Purcell.' It was also a 
marching tune familiar to soldiers. The doggerel verses have 
generally been assigned to Thomas Wharton, and deal withithe 
administration of Talbot, earl of Tyrconnel, appointed by James 
as his lieutenant in Ireland in 1687. The refrain of the song 
lilliburllero bullen a la gave the title of the song. . Macaulay says 
of the song “ The verses and the tune, caught the, fancy of, the 
nation. From one end of England to the other .all classes were 
singing: this idle rhyme." Though Wharton i .claimed he had 
1 “ sung a king out of three, kingdoms ” and Burnet .says “perhaps 
never had. so slight a thing ?so great an effect ”■ the success of 
the song was “ the effect, and not the cause of that excited .state 
pf public feeling which, produced the revolution " ; (Macaulay, 
Hist, of Eng, chap. ix.). r. ; 

LILLO, GEORGE (1693-1739), English dramatist, son of a 
Hu tch jeweller, was born in ; Lon don ; on ? the ; 4th of' February 
1693. He was brought up to his father’s: trade, and was for 
many years a partner in the business. .His. fitst ; piece, Silvia , 
or, the Country Burial, was a ballad opera, produced at Lincoln's 
Inn Fields in. November 1730. On the 22nd of June 1734 
fiis .domestic tragedy, The Merchant, renamed later The London 
Merchant) or the History, of George Barnwell) : was * produced by 
Theophilusl Cibber and his company at Drury Lane, The piece 
is written in prose, w hich is ,n o t free ■ f rom ; passages which are 
really blank verse, and is founded on “ AnexceJlent ballad of 


George Barn well|\ : am uapprenfide df London t who ni ( thrive 
robbed his master;; and: murdered, his, (uncle in Ludlpw/'i Jn 
breaking through the* tradition that the -characters of \ every 
tragedy must 'necessarily be drawn from people? of. high rank, and 
f o rtu he he weht batik : tov the Elizabethan . domestic; drama; of 
passion of which the Yorkshire Tragedy a s a type. . ?The obtru sively 
moral purpose of this play places It. in the. same literary category 
as the novels of ! Richardsonw ^Scoffing ; critics . ; called it; with 
reason, a “ Newgate tragedy," but it proved extremely popular 
oh the stage. / It was regularly acted for many years at holiday 
seasons for the moral benefit’ of the apprentices: The' lastVact 
contained a scene, generally omitted on ^ the , London stagp,’ in 
which the gallows actually. ’figured; ; In ^734 Lillo.. celebrated 
the marriage of the Princess Anne with William IV. of Orange 
in Britannia and Batavia, a masque. A second Tragedy J|T^e 
Christian H ero,> was produced at Drury Lane ; on the; 13th of 
January 1735. It is based on the stofty of Scab der beg, the 
Albanian chieftain, a life; of; whom is printed : with the ; play. 
Thomas Whin cop (d; 1730) wrote a piece, on . the same subject, 
printed posthumously in. 1747. Both Lillo .and William Havard, 
who also wrote a dramatic version of . the story, were accused 
of plagiarizing Whin cop's Scandenbeg. u Another murder^drama, 
Fatal Curiosity , in which an old couple murder :an . unknown 
guest, who proves to he their own son, was based on a tragedy 
at Bbhelland Farm near Pen ryn in 161,8, It was produced by 
Henry Fielding at , the Little Theatre in the Haymarket in 1736.. 
but with; small; success:. - . In the next year Fielding tacked itvop 
to his own - Historical ; Register for 1736, and it was received more 
kindly. It . was revised by George Colmaii the elder in, 1782* by 
Henry Mackenzie in 1784, &c. Lillo also wtote an ; adaptation 
of the Shakespearean play of Pericles , / Prince of Tyre, with the 
title Marina (Covent Garden, August 1st, 1738); and a tragedy, 
Elmerick, ; or , Justice ■ Triumphant - (produced posthumously, 
Drury Lane, February :23rd, /1740). The statement made, in the 
prologue to this play, that Lillo died in poverty seems: unfounded. 
His death took place on the 3rd of September 173$. He/ left 
an unfinished version vi . Arden af Fever sham , , .which was com- 
pleted by Dr John Hoadly and produced in 1759., ; Liljq'a 
reputation, proved short-lived. He has nevertheless, a certain 
cosmopolitan importance, for the in fluen ce of George \ Barnwell 
can be traced in the sentimental drama of both Franck; and 
Germany.^ 

.See Lillo 1 s Dramatic Works with Memoirs of the Author by, Thomas 
Davies (reprint by Lowndes, 1810) ; Cibber’s A Li ve i of ' tHe Poets, 
v . ; Genest, 'Some Account of the English Stage; Alois Brandi, 
“ Zu Lillo's Kaufmann in London," in VierteljahrschriftfUr Literature 
geschichte (Weimar, 1890, vol. iii.) ; Leopold Hoffmann ,, George Lillo 
(Marburg, 1888) ; Paul von Hofmann-Wellenhof,. Shakspere's Pericles 
und George Lillo' s Marina (Vienna^ 18^5). There is a novel founded 
on Lilia’s play, Barnwell (1807), by T. Sv Siifr, and'ifi George de 
Barnwell " > (Novels by Eminent' HaHds) Thackeray parodies 
Bulwer-Lytton’s Eugene Aram. 

LILLY, WILLIAM (1602-1681), English astrologer, - was, born 
in . 1 602 at Diseworth in , Leicestershire, his family haying been 
settled as yeomen in the place for “many ages," : He received 
a tolerably good classical education at the school of ; Ashby-d er 
la-Zouche, but he naively tells us what may perhaps hay| some 
significance in reference to. his after career, that.- his ; master 
“ never taught logic," In his eighteenth year, his, father having 
fallen into great poverty^ he went to London and; was employed 
in attendance on an old citizen and his wife. His. master, ; a:t ; his 
death In 1627 j left him an annuity of £20; and, Lilly , having soon 
afterwards married the wid ow,: she, dying in 1633 , left himproperty 
to the value of about £1000, He now began to, dabble in-astrology, 
reading all the books on the, subject he could fall mi wil;h> and 
occasionally: trying * his hand at un ray ellipg ; mysteries, t by, means 
of his art. The years £642 and 1643 were devoted, to, a.curpful 
revision of all his previous, .reading* and in particular having 
lighted - on , Valentine , Naibod's Commentary on r Alchabitius,. he 
“ seriously: studied him and- found him to be; the prqfoundest 
author, he ever met with;". About, the same time he tells US 
that he “ did carefully take notice of every igrand/action betwixt 
king and parliament,; and did first ! then incline ; to belleye that> as 
all sublunary ( afaira depend; on .superior causes, sQ r therewa$c a 
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possibility of discovering theirt by the configurations of the 
superior bodies.” \ And, hayiii^ thereupon “ rtiade sorne "essays,” 
fte “ jpup.^ encouragement to , proceed further, and ultimately 
framed to himself; that method which he ever afterwards followed.” 
He then began to issue his prophetical almanacs and other works, 
which met with serious attention from some of the most prominent 
members of. the Long parliament. If we may believe himself , 
Lilly lived on friendly and almost intimate terms with Bulstrode 
Whitlock, Lenthall the speaker, Sir Philip Stapleton, Elias 
Ashmole arid others. Even Seldeit seems to have given hint 
some? countenance, and! probably the .chief difference between 
him and the mass of the community at the time was that, while 
others believed in the general truth 1 > of astrology, he ventured 
£6 specify the future events' to which its calculations pointed. 
Eyeii from his own . accpunt of himself, however, it is; evident 
that he did: not trust implicitly to £ the. indkations giyeh by the 
aspects bf the heavens; but like more- vulgar fortune-tellers 
kept 1 his eyes and ears open for any information 1 which might 
ma-he his predictions sgfe. , It, appears that he had cpr respbndeh t s 
both: at home and in. foreign parts to keep him ; conversant with 
the probable current of affairs; Not a few of his exploits indicate 
rather the quality 1 of a cleVer police detective than, of a profound 
astrologer, ; After the Restbratlph he very quickly fell into dis- 
repute. His sympathy with the parliament, which his predictions 
had generally shown, was not calculated to bring him into royal 
favour. He came, under the , lash of Butler, who, making allow- 
ance lor SOrpe satiric exaggeration, has given in the character 
of Sidrppheli a probably not very incorrect picture of the man; 
and, having by this time amassed a tolerable fortune, he bought 
a small estate at ( Her&ham iri‘ Surrey, td which . he retired, and 
where he diverted the exercise of his peculiar talents to the 
practice of medicine. He died in 1 68 1 . , . } 

Lilly’s, life oft himself, published after, his death, is still worth 
looking into as a remarkable record of credulity. So lately as 1 852 
a prominent London publisher put forth a. new edition of Lilly’s 
Introduction to Astrology, “ with numerous emendations adapted to 
the improved state of the science.” . 

LlLOAN, a town of the province of Cebu, Philippine Islands, 
on the E, coast, 10 m. N.E, of Cebu, the capital of the province. 
Pop. (1903), after the annexation of Compostela, 15,626. There 
are seventeen villages or barrios in the town, and eight of them 
had in 1903 a population exceeding 1000. The language h 
Visayan. Fishing is the principal industry. Liloan has one of 
the principal coal beds on the island ; and rice, Indian corn, 
sugar-cane and coffee are cultivated. Coconuts and other 
tropical fruits are important products. 

LILY, Lilium, the typical genus of the botanical order 
Liliaceae, embracing nearly eighty species, all confined to the 
northern hemisphere, and widely distributed throughout the 
north temperate zone. The earliest in cultivation were described 
in 1597 by Gerard {Herb all, p. 146) , who figures eight kinds of 
true lilies, which include L. album (L. candidum) and a variety, 
bizantinum, two umbellate forms of the type L. bulbiferum , 
named L. aureum and L. cruentum latifolium , and three with 
pendulous flowers, apparently forms of the mart agon lily. 
Parkinson, in his Paradisus (1629), described five varieties of 
martagon, six of umbellate kinds-— two white ones* and L. 
pomponium, L. chalcedonicum, L. car niolicum and L. pyrenaicum 
-—together with one American, L. canadense, ; which had been 
introduced in 1629. For the ancient and medieval history of 
the lily, see M. de Cannart d’Hamale’s Mono graphic hisioriqiie 
et litter air edes Us. (Malines; 1870). Since that period many new 
Species have been added. The latest authorities for description 
and, classification of the genus are J. G. Baker (“ Revision: of the 
Genera and Species of Tulipeae,” Journ. of Linn< Soc: xiv. p. 
2 1 1, 1874), and J. H. Elwes (Monograph of the Genus Lilium, 
1880) , who first tested alj. the species under cultivation, and has 
published every one beautifully figured by W. H. Fitch, and 
some hybrids. With respect to the production of hybrids, the 
genus is remarkable for its power of resisting the influence of 
foreign pollen; for the Seedlings Of any species/ when Crossed, 
gerietally resemble that \ which bears them. A ; good account 
of the new species and principal varieties discovered since 1880, 


with much information on the cultivation- of 1 lilies arid the 
diseases to which they' are subject/ 1 will be found in the report 
of the Conference on Lilies, in the Journal of the Royal H orti If 
cultural Society y \ 1901. The new species include a number disr 
covered in central and western China by Dr Augustine Henry 
and other collectors; also several from Japan arid California. 

The structure of the flower represents the simple type of mono- 
cotyledons, consisting of tyro whorls of petals, of three free 
parts each, six free stamens, and a consolidated pistil of three 
carpels, Ripening ip to a three-valved capsule containing mafty 
winged seed$i In form, the flower assumes three types: 
trumpet-shaped; ; witL a more, or less , elongated tube, . e.g. L, 
Ion gift or um and L. candidum ; an open form with ’ spreading 
perianth leaves, e.g, L. auratum ; or assuming a pendulous 
habit,, virith ! the t £i^>s strongly reflexed, e.g . the martagon type. 
All Lave scaly . bulbs, yrhich in three west ‘ America^ species, 
as L. Humboldti, are remarkable for being somewhat intermediate 
between a bulb and a creeping rhizome. L. bulbiferum and its 
allies produce aerial reproductive bulbils in the axils of the leaves. 
The bulbs of several species are eaten, such as of L. avenaceum 
in Kamchatka, of L. Martagon by the Cossacks, arid of L. 
tigrinum, the “ tigervliiy,” in China and Japan* Medicinal uses 
were ascribed to the species, but none appear to have any marked 
properties in this respect. 

The white lily, L. candidum, the \elpiov of the Greeks, was one 
of the commonest garden flowers of antiquity , appearing in the poets 
from Homer downwards ; side by side with the hose arid the violet. 
According to Hehn, roses and lilies entered Greece from the east by 
way of Phrygia, Thrace and 
Macedonia {Kulturpflanzerp 
und Hausthiere , 3rd 
p. 217). The word \eipioy 
itself, from which lilium is 
derived by assimilation of 
consonants, appears to be 
Eranian {Ibid. p. 527), and 
according to ancient ety- 
mologists (Lag.arde, Ges . 

Abh. p. 227) the town of 
Susa was connected with the 
Persian name of the lily 
stlsan (Gr. aovaov, Heb. 
shoshan) . Mythologically the 
white lily, Rosa Junonis, was 
fabled to have sprung from 
the milk of Hera. As the 
plant of purity it was con- 
trasted with the rose of 
Aphrodite. The word upLvov, 
on the other hand, included 
red and purple lilies, Plin. 

II. N. xxi. 5 ' ( 1 1 , 12), the 
red lily being best known in 
Syria and Judaea (Phaselis). 

This perhaps is < the “ red 
lily r of Constantinople ’•* of 
Gerard, L . chalcedonicum . 

The lily of the Old Testa- - Madonna or White Lily {Lilium 
ment (shOshan) may be con- candidum ). About J nat. size, 

jectured to be a red lily from 

the simile in Cant. v. 13, unless the allusion is to the fragrance rather 
than the colbur of the lips, in which case the white lily must be 
thought of. The “ lilies of the field,” Matt. vi. 28, are Kp/va, and the 
comparison of their beauty with royal robes suggests their identifica* 
tion with the red Syrian lily of Pliny. Lilies, howeyer, are not a 
conspicuous feature in the flora cf Palestine, and the red anemone 
{Anemone cor onaria), with which all the hill-sides of Galilee are 
dotted in the spring, is perhaps more iikely to have suggested the 
figure. For the lily in the pharmacopoeia of the ancients see Adams’s 
Paid. Aegineta, iii. 196. It was used in unguents arid against the 
bites of snakes, l&c. In the middle ages the flower continued to be 
common and Was taken as the symbol of heavenly purity. The 
three golden lilies of France are said to have been originally three 
lance-heads. 

Lily of the valley, Gonvallaria majdlis H belongs to a different tribe 
{Asparagoideae) of the same order. It grows wild in woods in sonie 
parts of England; and in Europe, northern Asia and the Alleghany 
Mountains of North America. The leaves and flower-scapes spring 
from an underground creeping stem. The small pendulous bell* 
shaped flowers contain rio honey but are visited by bees for th$ 
pollen. . i ••• • l • • • ; thui 

The word i<< lily - is loosely used in connexion with many plant* 
which are not really liliums at all, but belong to genera which rate 
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quite ; distinct ! hotanically; / /Thus, the Lentn lily is? Mdttcisdm <Msw§fat 
narcissus. \ thg African 4tfyf PtA-gajpQWfhjis. j $he JBella<jp_nna, 

lily is Arripr^ilii Belladonna ($.?>.); the /Jadqbaea ' lily is .GpreWeVija 
fbfmdHsMbid) the, Maripbsa lily is 1 Catadfiprtus the i!iy; ! ef tne ! Incas 
fe''AlsfroeinWid- pelegMha'i ' } St • '-Bieril&ftlV ' lily is 1 AntMficiiin Lilidgo; 
St : Brunovs; lily is AMherdcum, (ot Pamdisid) ■ MU&strum ;r the water, 
lily t ,;is ; < UflWPtyfcfr x ; /l[he , J^vsl\ lily, js <RicJ^r,(fia)^fricqfia ( ; artd 
there^re many ,others. ()i j .! / 

The true lilies ale so nirhiei'Diis arid vdricd that flogenCtaf cultural 
instructions will be alike suitable td all. Sortie Species, 1 as. 'X. 
Mattagoni \ candidum,- ckalcedomGum , . Szoviiziamim (or dokhicum ), 
hidpiferufflt < \qxp$ewn> ,Befpryi 9) $d i mp.oniyfy-rrt\iQ A* ^ujrL’s, jeap * liiy { ” 
aap, others, will, grpyr in alimp^t; auy; goq^'i^rde^- soil^/ahd succeed 
admirably, in loam of /a rather hekVy That^ot'et, arid' dislike tod 
much peat. But a cortipbst of ! peat, loam * Arid leaf-soil suits ’ L. 
d.urdtum,. B’rownii, ■ cokcolor * elegans , :■ giganteum. ,1 japonicum^ longiA 
fijortoyta monadelphum, : pardaHn^mi speciojum, and, the tiger lily, 
(ff. Jigrin.um), well,, and a larger proportion ,of peat is indispensablej 
for the beautiful American L. superbupn and ' cafidd'ens 4 .‘ The margin 
of 'rhbdodehdrbh Beds, ^hefe there are sheltered 1 recesses amongst 
the : plants, ^ suits many of the more delicate: species well, partiaLshade 
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and shelter of , some hind being essential. The bulbs should be 
planted from 6 to 10 in. (according to size) below the surface, which 
should at once be mulched over with half-decayed leaves Or coconut 
fibre to keep out frost. ,v <\ y - v- • 

The noble- L. auratumy with, - its large white flowers, having a 
yellow band and numerous red . or purple spots, is a magnificent 
plant when grown to perfection ; and so ; ate; the varieties called 
mbro-vittatum and cruentum, which have- the central band- • crimson 
instead ; of yellow artd the broad-petalled platyphyUum , and its 
almost pure white sub- variety called . virginalel " Of L./speciomm 
(well known tb most gardeners as lancifolium) , the true typical fpren 
and the -red-spotted, and white varieties are grand plants: .for late 
summer blooming in, the.; conservatory. The tiger lily, X. tigrinum t 
and its ‘varieties Fortimei , splendidwfo; and, flore-pleno !} are amongst 
the best species for the flower garden; X , Thunbergianum and its 
many; varieties being also good border flowers.- The pretty Xi 
Iieichtli ni i and X; oolchicum fdr Szovitzianum) with - drooping yellow 
flowers and i the scarlet droopingTflowered X, ) tenuifolium « make up; 
with those -already mentioned; a serieS: of the finest; hardy flowers of 
theisunfmer garden. The Indian X. giganteumis perfectly distinct 
in character, having broad heart-shaped leaves, and a noble steni 
10 to : 14 ft. i high,; bearing a dozen -or more large; deflexed:, f unriel- 
shaped, white,' ; pUriple-stained: flowbrs y L.< cor difolium (China artd 
japan) is similar in character^ but dwarf er in habit. , ; 

;i; :Fqr pot culture, the 1 soil should Consist of three parts turfy loam 
to one; of leaf-mould; and thoroughly j rotted manure, adding enough 
pure gf it to *keep the- compost! porous: , It leaf-mould is not! at hand, 
turfy peat may be substituted for it. The plants should be potted an 
Octobers i The pots should -be plungeddh a- cbld frame and; protected 
from f rbst , , and vabout ; *. M ay : ;raay be ; removed to a sheltered! artd 


moderately shadyi iffee oUt-dpbrsxto-remainytifl.they; flowefsc fwhe» 
they r may be, rjej^py^d -tp, the, T^is treatm«Crtft s^its^the 

gorgeous L. auratum , the' splendid Varieties of X. sfteci’o$um (l%wcu 
folium ) and alsb thh'/chaste-flbWeiinS* trumpef-tubed' [ L. 'Wn ! ^jloruin 
; and its Vatietiesv Thousands rbfibulbs^bf suchdlillbs as dorigiftofitM 
and specipmm , are: ; now retarded- refrigerators; and takeni^oUt in 
1 batches for greenhouse work a,s ( required^ f t<; fj - , ». , {l ,1 , , 

Diseases :— Lilies are, under ^ 'certain cpnditiphs faypufable to the 
I devejbpmerit of the disease, \liabld*t:6 ( the attacks f of^tiiiBb patasitic 
fungi; The' -most destructive is B-otrytis diner ed^Mdii forms ’Oiahge- 
brown or, buff specks on the stems,.- pedicels, leaVcs and flower-budSi 
1 which, ; increase ^ in size and. becpipe covered ^witht.a j^ic^^.g^y 
| mouldj *.pqfiipl , ete]^y'.'‘ destroying^oi: .disfiguring the" '/parti 1 , attacked." 

. The/spbre^ iornled pri ’the delicate^ ^rby^ mbflld ‘hife ckf Hed during: 
j the -summer from One plant to. another, thuk spreading 'the disease^ 

| and also germinate in the soil where -the fungus may remain; passive 
! during, the, wiiji ter ^ producing- 4, new crop of spores^ next spring, pr 
I spmetimes attacking the scales pt the bulbs forming, small plack 
| hatd ’ 1 bddies ; embedded in' ; the flbsfe ; 1 For Bteverition ; the surface 
! soil covering bulbs ■should be Removed evhty^ adturtin and rdpluded ? by 
; soil, mixed with kaput; manure : fbr mulching should*, also -be mixed 
i withrkainif.,; whiph .aets^Sia gtqiili^er. , . . , the f ungp s appears on the? 
foliage f spray ; with potassium' sulphide, sblution (2 oz. in f 3^ gallpns 
; of water;: Urobiytes ErythronUf ti tuit, sothetirties cause's bdnsidet-[ 
: able injury } tb the foliage of J Species 6 t Liliuni and Other bUlboUS 
: plants; ; forming large- discoloured blotchea- on? the ■ leaves, i < (The 
i. diseased, . steips should be removed, 4nd fJ burned v b^0to t^e leaves 
: fall; as tne bulb’/ is pot attacked the plant wdl start growth 'n^xt 
season f tee fro hi ; disease. * RMioftU's neediti Is ^dmetimes the ckiiSe of 
; extensive destructibri df/bulbS. f ThO fungus: Attacks injured robts 
1 and afterwards passes > into: the ? bulb which 'becomes brown and 
finafly, rots. . The fungus, hibernates- in the ; spil and,, enters through 
broken or injured roots, hence care should be taken when removing 
the bulbs that the roots are injured as little as possible. An ex- 
cellent packing material for dormant'’ buds is coarsely crushed wOod- 
charcoal to which has been added a sprinkling of flowers^ of sulphur* 
This prevents infection from outside and a lso: destroys , any , sppres 
or fungus myceUum that may have been packed, away along, with 
the bulbs. ' : ' : 1 " f. ' u 

When cultivated in greenhouses liliums are stibject ! to ; aitaek 
from aphides (green fly) m'thb early stages of growth . These Tests 
Can /be . kept in check by syringing with nicotine, Soft-Sbap And 
quassia solutions, or by ‘-Vaporising i} two or three eyertings ; irt 
succession, afterwards syringing the plants with Clear tepid Water. 

LI LYE, or Lily, WILLIAM {c. 1468-^2), hobblar ’ 

was born at Odiham in Hampshire. , j He entered the university 
of Oxford in 1486, and after graduating in arts went on a pilgrim : 
age to Jerusalem. On his return he put in at Rhodes, 1 which 
was still occupied by the kiii^ghts' of St Jbhn, Under whose pro- 
tection marty Greeks had takeii tefugb after t’he capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks. He then went J on tb Italy, wheie he 
attended the lectures of Sulpitius Verulanuk ' and Potnpbnius 
Lae t us at Rome, and of Egllatius at Venice. After his return 
he settled in London (where he became intimate with Thbirtas 
More) as a private teacher of grammaf, and is believed to have 
been the fir^t !Whb taught^ ^ Grebk. in that city./’ In 1516 Cblet, 
dean of St FauPs, who Was- : tjieri founding the schobl 1 Which 
afterwards became famous, appointed Lilye the first high master. 
He died of the plague on the 25th of F ebruary' ’ i 52 2 . ! 

Lilye is famous not billy as one of the piorteers of Greek learning, 
but as one of the joint-authors of a book, familiar to many generations 
pf- students during the 19th century, the pld f Eton Latin gramme* 
Thq Brevissimy. Insjitutiq , a sketch by .CQlet,, corrected by Erasmus 
arid worked upon by Lilye, contains two portions, the author pf 
which ! is irtdisputably Lilyb. The'se ate the lines' Pn the- genders of 
nouns, beginning Propria quae mariPus i arid those on the conjugation 
of verbs beginning . 4 ^ in praesenti. The Carmen de Morihus bears 
Lilye’s name in the early editions;, but. Hearne asserts that it was 
written by Leland, wHp was one of his scholars; and that Lilye only 
adapted it. Besides the Brevissiina Inkitiitio, Lilye wrote a' variety 
of \ Latin pieces both in prbse and verse, s . Some' of the latter are 
printed ajqng with the, Latin, verses of Sir Thomas More in Pfogym- 
fiftsynito , Thamae Mori ft Gulielmi Lylfi Sodalium /( 1 £ 1 8) . ( Another 
volume of Latin Verse ( Antihossicon ad Gulielmiim ^ Jtfdrindnri?ijn f 
1521) is directed against a/ rival schoolmaster ' and : gramfnarian, 
Robert Whittington; who had “ under the feigned name of Bossus; 
much provoked Lilye with sepfeand bitirtg verses.” : - 

See the sketch :of . LilyeA fife by his ,sqn ^eorge, canpa of !# St Paul/s, 
written for Paulus Jovius, who was collecting for' his hfstory the 
lives of the learned men of Great^ ^ Britaih;^ Ana theC article by jJi'Hj 
Lupton; formerly sur-master of St- Paul’s Schboly in the i Dictionary 
of National Biography, v. v..; ; ; ..Lift ; .r- - 

LIMA» ancity and the countyn$^M)^pf?Allcrti county, Ohio, 
Hi.§.A., on the; Ottawa river y j about; 7Q f m. S S.W. of Toledo, 
Fop. (1890) 15,98.1:; (1900) ^ whom 1457 were 
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negroes; (jspi b cbnsm) $o,$q$. • Jt is 
g^ed.rb^TbertBennsjto^ Ftc-^W$iy»e & Chicago 

divisiopRithe Eitie,»iter.6i^dinnJa.% Hamilton & Dayto% theL-ake 
Erie & W.esterni>. the ^ Detroit,. Toledo & c Iron ton railways, and by 
tinterurban, ekotric llines". rlaruxifediataly ;N. of; the; city is. a 
state asylum fori the, Insane, 1 Lima) -has a Carnegie library, a 
city hospitaland a public park of iqo acres. Among thejprinoipal 
buildings i are; ; thb.couuty court) housed a masonic temple, an 
Elks’, ihomcl >and soldiers’* and ! sailors! memorial building. 

. Lima College was conducted here ; from 1 893 to j 908. t Lima ; is 
situated in the cqntre of the great north- westernloh-field (Trenton 
limestone of the Ordovician system) of Ohio, which was, Mift 
developed d» v .^885 ; a t-he? .products cbl s * the ; - Lima district was 
?°>S 7 ' 5>*38 barrels ,dn 3896^ r a 5, 877, 730 barrels; ini 1 903 n and 
6,7:48,676; barrels, in 1908. . The ! city is a headquarters - of- The 
Standard Oil Gompanly,! arid the rehning ; of petroleum iSjOhe of 
the principal industries; j iTh$s total valueof the factory product in 
1905 ^ whs ”48^1 5»S)386> * an increase of 3 1 • 1 % over that pin.* ; 1900* 
Lima -edntains^ railway shops > of , the Cincinnati j r- Hamilton 1 & 
Dayton and the* Lakei Eriel & W e&tern railways. , The city has 
a large wholesale and johbingtradb. a The municipality owhSiahd 
operates the f?wa|er-workSJ ' Lima was laid lout ; inn *83 iy rand 
was first organized: as a city under a general state >law m ! 11844,^-- 
■ LIMA, avcQ'astrdbpartment Of central Perm bounded] by 
Ahdachs^uEi > by 1 Jaffiih < and iHuanoavelica!, Si by . ■ lea > 1 and 
hy> t the; 'Pacific; i Occam * Pop; i(roo^ ,• (estimate) , 2 50*00© ; » area 
*$t 3 * 4 ' &q* m. The, eastern boundary Mows the, ; crests of the 
Westet n Cordillera;, which J^ives ter the department the western 
slopes of this ohain with the drainage basins of the rivers; Huaura, 
Ghancay*GhiIlon, Rimae*; Luring Mala arid iCanete; ^ ‘Although 
the; departmerit forms part of the rainless region, these rivers* 
fed from; The ! snows of< the: high Andes,! provide water for the 
irrigation r of large* areas devoted to the; raising of . cotton, sugar, 
sorghum* 'Indian rcorri,; alfalfa, potatoes, -grapes and olives.: The 
sugar (estates of. the- Cariete are among* the > best! in; Peru and are 1 
served) by a narrow gauge (railway termiriating ' at the - small I 
p;ort of Cerro Azu}. Indian corn is grown in Chancay and other 
northern (valleys*, and is 'chiefly fused* Together- with -alfalfa rind ! 
barley; in fattening* swine, for lard.* ] The mineral resources ;arb j 
not important, though gold Washings in the Cariete valley ! have ! 
been worked since early (colonial / tames.; One of the mpsfc im i 
portant industrial establishments; in; the republic is ! the smelting j 
works at Casapalca, on the Oroya railway, in the: Rimae valley, 
which! receives ores- from neighbouring mines of the district of 
Huarochirk; The department is crossed from S.W. ■torN.E.i by 
thb Oroya; railway', and several short lines ; run from the : city of 
Mma/tb neighbouring towris. Besides; Lima (q.v.) the principal 
towns are; Huachriy Cariete (port),* .Canta, !^auyos, Chorrillos, 
Miraflores - and ; R arranco — -the last three being summer jresrirts 
f6r the people of the. capital, with variable populations of 1.5,000, : 
6006 and 5000 respectively. About 15 m. S. of Lima/ near the : 
mouth of the - Lurin* are; the celebrated ruins of Pachacamac, 
which are believed; to antedate . the occupation of this region 
by the Incas^/T ;,;i t T v< v‘i iTjjv \- itVi .... ; 

nLIMA, the principal city arid, the capital of Peru and of the 
department and province of Lima, op the left bank, of the river j 
Rimae, 7, m , <above its mouth and the same distance E. by N. : 
of its' seaport Callpo,; in: 1 2 0 2' 34* S., 77° 7' 36" W. Pop. (1906 j 
estimate) 140,600, of whom a large proportion is of negro j 
descent, and a considerable pumper of foreign birth. The city 
is about 480 fti above sea-levely and stands on an arid plain, 
which rises gently toward the S.; and occupies an angle between 
the Cerros de San Jeronimo (2493 ft.) and San Cristobal (1411 ft.) i 
on the N. and a- short fangerof low hills, called the Cerros de^ San j 
Bartolomey on the ,E. The .surrounding region^ ris arid; like all; 
this part of . the Paciflc toast,* but through irrigation; large areas i 
have: been brought under cultivation, especially along the* water-; 
coursesu * i. Thb: Rimacrhas its; source about 105 m.i N.E> of Lima 
and is fed by the. melting snows of the higher Andes. Ttris an 
insignificant streantr ■ in; winter? arid a raging torrent in summer. 
Its tributaries are all of the same charactery except the Rio Surco, 
which -rises near Chorrillos * and flowing northward joins - the 
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which enters The; Pacific a short fli^tappe g, of Ghotfillps^ provide 
wateplfor irrigating the districts noar Lima,; , i The climate varies 
some wh at from that of. >the arid ; coast in general, in ; having < a 
winter of f opr months characterized by cloudy, skies; depse -fogs 
and sometimes a drizzling ,raip. The air. in .this season is raw 
j and chilly j For. the rest of the, year thersky is clear ; andthe,air 
j dry,. (The mean temperature fop sthe year is 66° F,, thp winter 
' minimum being 59 0 and the summer maximpm 78°. 
v The older part of Lima was laid out and; built with piatheh 
matical regularity, the streets crossing each iOther ;! jat ; bright 
angles and enclosing .square areas, called mapwnqs, t , of( nearly 
uniform- size. Rater extensions, howeyer, did not follow this 
plan strictly, and there is ; some , variation from the straight line 
in the streets , and. also in the 'size, and shape pi the manzapas. 
The. streets are roughly payed, with, cobble stones: apd lighted 
with gas : : ior , electricity. - A broad boulevard of . modern cop- 
StrUritiop; partly, eneiireles i|he city,; occppyipg The site of the old 
prick walls feSTo ao ft, h^gh, 10 to 1,2 ft. thick at The base and 
Orftir.at the top) -which were constructed ip 1585, by a -Fleming 
named Pedro Raipon^ and 5 were razed /by Henry Meiggs , dpripg 
ffee; administration n ofsPresidept ( Balta. u The; water rsupplyjfe 
derived from The , Rimae -apd filtered, and, |he ( drainage, once 
carried on the* surface., ..now passes ipto , a system of, subterraneap 
sewers. : The streets and suburbs of Lima are served , by tramways, 
mostly) worked by eiectrijc tractiom-j .The suburban lipes include 
two to Callao, ; one to- \ Magdafena, and .one, to Jdiraflores and 
Chorrillos. |On ; the ; nprth side .bf ; ;the riyer J is ; the suburb qr 
district of San Lazaro, shut in by the enpirciing hills and occupied 
in great part by ;the poomp plasses, , , The pripcipal squares are 
the, Plaza Mayor, .Plaza Bolivar (formerly P. de la. Inquisiciop 
and Pcde la, Independepcia) , ; Plaza de ; la Exposicion, apd Plaza 
del Acho, on the north side of the* river*, the sjte of the bull-ring. 
The public gardens, connected with the. Exposition palace on The 
S. side of the city, and the Paseo Colon are popular among 
the ; ;Limepos as pleasure resorts. The long Paseo . Colon,, with 
its parallel (drives and paths, is ornamented with Trees, shrubbery 
and; i statues^ ; notably Thei . Columbus statue, r a (group in marble 
designed by the; sculptor Saiyatore Revelli. It is the favourite 
fashionable resort. A : part of the old wagon road from Lima to 
Callao, which was paved and improved; with walks.; and trees 
by, viceroy O’HigginSj i& also much frequented. The . avenue 
(3 Oh. long) leading from the city to Magdalena waa beautified 
by the planting of four ;rows of palms during the Pieroja admini- 
stration. . Among other public resorts are the Botanical garden, 
the Grau and Bolognesi avenues (parts of the Boulevard), the 
Acho avenue on the right bank of the Rimae, and the. celebrated 
avepue of the Descalzos, on the N, side of the river, , bordered 
with statuary. * ; The noteworthy monuments of the city; are 
the bronze equestrian statue of Bolivar in the plaza of that name, 
the Columbus statue already mentioned, the Bolognesi statue 
in the small square of that name, apd the San Martin statue, in 
the Plaza, de la Exposicion^ The. 22nd of May . moppmept, ,a 
marble shaft: crowned by a? golden bronze figure, pf ; Victory, 
stands where the; Callao , road crosses the Boulevard* f Most 
conspicuous among the public buildings of Lima is the cathedral, 
whose twin towers and broad facade look down upon the Plaza 
Mayor./ Its foundation stone was laid in 1535 hut The cathedral 
was not : consecrated until 1625.. The great earthquake pf 1 r 746 
reduced it ? to a mass of ruins, but it was reconstructed by 1 758, 
practically, as it mow stands. It has double aisles, and tpn 
richly-decorated chapels ; , in one of -which rest , the remains qf 
Francisco Pizarro, the conqueror of Peru. Also facing the same 
square are the archiepiscopal and government palaces; the 
latter formerly the palace of the vicerpys. The interesting casp 
of the Inquisition, whose tribunals rivalled those pf Madrid in 
cruelty, faces upon Plaza Bolivar, as also the , Pld University of 
San Marcos, which dates frpm 1 5 51 and has faculties ; of Theplogy, 
law, medicine, philosophy and literature, mathematics, ■ ; and 
administrative and political economy., i The . churches and 
convents of Lima are -richly endowed as a rule, and some of The 
churches represent a very large expenditure of mpney. The 
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convent df San Francisco; near the PI aza Mayor, is the largest 
monastic establishment in Lima 1 and contains some very fine 
carvings; Its church is the finest in the city after the cathedral. 
Other noteworthy churches are those of the convents of Santo 
Domingo, La Merced and San Augustine. There are a number 
of conventual establishments (for both sexes), which, with their 
chapels, and with the smaller churches, retreats, sanctuaries*, &c., 
make up a total of 66 institutions devoted to religious observ- 
ances. An attractive, and perhaps the most popular public 
building in Lima is the Exposition palace on the plaza and in 
the public gardens of the same name, on the south side of the 
city. It dates from 1872; its halls are used for important public 
assemblies, and its upper floor is occupied by the National 
Historical Institute, its museum and the gallery of historical 
paintings. Other noteworthy edifices and institutions are the 
National Library, the Lima Geographical Society, founded in 
1888; the Mint, which dates from 1565 and is considered to ‘ be 
one of the best in South America; the great bull-ring of the Plaza 
del Acho, which dates from 1768 and can seat 80O0 spectators; 
the Concepcion market; a modern penitentiary; and various 
charitable institutions. In addition to the old university on the 
Plaza Bolivar, which has been modernized and greatly improved; 
Lima has a school of engineers and mines (founded 1876), the 
did college of San Carlos, a normal school (founded 1905)1 a 
school of agriculture (situated outside the city limits and founded 
in 1962), two schools for' girls under the direction of religious 
sisters, an episcopal Seminary called the Seminario Conciliar 
de Santo Toribio, and a school of arts and trades in which 
elementary technical instruction is given. Under the old regime* 
primary instruction was almost wholly neglected, but the 20th 
century brought about important changes in this respect. 
In addition to the primary schools, the government maintains 
free night schools for workmen. 

The residences of the city are for the most part of one storey 
and have Uiud walls supported by a wooden framework which 
enclose open spaces, called patios , around which the living rooms 
are ranged. The better class of dwellings have twto floors' and 
are sometimes built of brick. A projecting;' lattice-enclosed 
Window for the use of women is a prominent feature of the larger 
houses and gives a picturesque effect to the streets. 

Manufacturing has had some considerable development since 
the closing years of the 19th century; the most important 
manufactories are established outside the city limits; they produce 
cotton and woollen textiles, the products of the sugar estates, 
chocolate, cocaine, cigars and cigarettes, beer, artificial liquors, 
cotton-seed oil, hats, macaroni, matches, paper, soap and candles. 
The commercial interests of the city are important, a large part 
of the interior being supplied from this point. With its port 
Callao the city is connected by two steam railways, one of which 
was built as early as 1848; one railway runs northward to Ancon, 
and another, the famous Oroya line, runs inland 130 m., crossing 
the Western Cordillera at an elevation of 15,645 ft. above sea- 
level, with branches to Cerro de Pasco and Huari. The export 
trade properly belongs to Callao, though often credited to Lima. 
The Limenos are an intelligent, hospitable, pleasure-Joving 
people, and the many attractive features of their city make it a j 
favourite place of residence for foreigners. 

■ Lima was founded on the 18th of January 1535 by Francisco ; 
Pizarro, who named it Ciudad de los Reyes (City of the Kings) in j 
honour of the emperor Charles V. and Dona Juana his mother, j 
or, according to some authorities, in commemoration of the j 
Feast of the Epiphany (6th January) when its site is said to have 1 
bben selected. The name soon after gave place to that of Lima, j 
a Spanish corruption of the Quichua word Rimac. In 1541 ;] 
Lima was made an episcopal see, which in 1545 was raised to a ] 
metropolitan see. Under Spanish rule, Lima was the principal ! 
city of South America, and for a time was the entrepbt for all the j 
Pacific coast colonies south of Panama. It became very prosperous j 
during this period, though often visited by destructive earth- j 
quakes, the most disastrous of which was that of the 28th of’ 
October 1746, when the cathedral and the greater part of the ; 
city were reduced to ruins, many lives were lost, and the port of 


Callao was destroyed. Lima was not materially affected by the 
military Operations of the war of independence until 1821, when 
a small army of Argentines and Chileans under General San 
Martin invested the city, and took possession of it on the 12th 
of July upon the withdrawal of the Spanish fordes. San Martin 
was proclaimed the protector of Peru as a free state on the 
28th of July, but resigned that office on the 20th of September 
■1822 to avoid a fratricidal struggle with Bolivar. In March 
1828 Lima was again visited by a destructive earthquake, and 
in 1854-1855 an epidemic of yellow fever carried off a great 
number of its inhabitants. In November 1864, when a hostile 
Spanish fleet Was on the coast, a congress of South American 
plenipotentiaries was held here to concert measures of mutual 
defence. Lima has been the principal sufferer in the many 
revolutions and disorders which have convulsed Peru under the 
republic, and many of them originated in the city itself. During 
the earlier part of this period the capital twice fell into the hands 
of foreigners, once in 1836 when the Bolivian general Santa 
Cruz made himself the chief of a Bolivian-Peruvian confederation, 
and again in 1837 when an invading force of Chileans and 
Peruvian refugees landed at Ancon and defeated the Peruvian 
forces under : President Orbegoso. The city prospered greatly 
under the -tWo administrations of President Ramon Castilla; 
who gave Peru its first taste of peace and good government, 
and under those of Presidents Baitia- and Pardo, during: which 
many important public improvements were made. The greatest 
calamity in the history of Lima was its occupation by a Chilean 
army under the command of General Baquedano after the bloody 
defeat of the Peruvians at Miraflores’ on the 15th of January 
1881. Chorrillos and Miraflores with their handsome country 
residences had already been sacked and burned and their helpless 
residents murdered. Lima escaped this fate, thanks to the 
intervention of foreign s powers, 1 but during the two years and 
nine months of this occupation the Chileans systematically 
pillaged the public edifices; turned the old university of San 
Marcos into barracks, destroyed the public library, and carried 
away the valuable contents of the Exposition palace, the models 
and apparatus of the medical school and other educational 
institutions, and many of the monuments and art treasures with 
whiOh the city had been enriched. A forced contribution of 
$1,060,000 a month was imposed upon the population in 
addition to the revenues of the custom house. When the Chilean 
garrison under Captain Lynch was withdrawn on the 22nd of 
October 1883, it took 3000 wagons to carry away the plunder 
which had not already been shipped. Of the government palace 
and other public buildings nothing remained but the bare walls. 
The buoyant character of the people, and the sympathy and 
assistance generously offered by many civilized nations, con- 
tributed to a remarkably speedy recovery from so great a 
misfortune. Under the direction of its keeper, Don Ricardo 
Palma, 8315 volumes of the public library were recovered,- to 
which were added valuable contributions from other countries. 
The portraits of the Spanish viceroys were also recovered, except 
five, and are now in the portrait gallery of the Exposition palace. 
The poverty of the country after the war made recovery difficult, 
but years of peace have assisted it. 

See Mariano F. Paz Soldan, Diccionario geogrdfico-estadistico del 
Peru (Lima, 1877); Mateo Paz Soldan and M. F. Paz Soldan, 
Geografia del Peru (Paris, 1862); Manuel A. Fuentes, Lima , or 
Sketches of the Capital of Peru (London, 1866); C. R. Markham, 
Cuzo and Lima (London, 1 8 56) , a nd History of Peru (Chicago, 1892) '; 
Alexandre Garland, Peru in iQO& f Lima, 1907)4 and C; R. Enoch, 
Peru (London* 1908). For earlier descriptions see works referred to 
under Peru. ; (A. J. L.) 

LIMAfON (from the Lat. Umax , a slug), a curve invented by 
Blaise Pascal and further investigated and named by Gill es 
Personne de Roberval. It is generated by the extremities of a 
rod which is constrained to move so that its middle point traces 
out a circle, the rod always passing through a fixed point on the 
circumference; The polar equation is cos 0 , where 

2 a =*» length of the rod, and b =± diameter of the circle. The cur\ c 
may be regarded as an epitrochoid (see Epicycloid) in which the 
rolling and fixed circles have equal radii; It is the inverse of a 
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central conic for thfc focus,; and: the first positive pedal of a circle 
for any point. The form of the limafon depends on the ratio of 

the two constants; if a be greater 
than b y the curve lies entirely outside 
the circle; if a equals b } it is known 
as a cardioid ( q.v .); if a is less than 
by the curve has a node within the 
circle; the particular case when 
b—2a is known as the trisectrix 
(q.v.). In the figure (i) is a limagon, 
(2) the cardioid, (3) the trisectrix. , 
Properties of the limacon may be 
deduced" from its mechanical con- 
struction; thus the length of a focal 
chord is constant and the normals at 
the extremities of a focal chord intersect on a fixed circle. 
The area is ( b 2 +a 2 /2)iTy and the length is expressible as an 
elliptic integral. 

LIMASOL, a seaport of Cyprus, on Akrotiri Bay of the south 
coast. Pop. (1901) 8298. Excepting a fort attributed to the 
close of the 12th century the town is without antiquities of 
interest, but in the neighbourhood are the ancient Sites of 
Amathus and Curium. Limasol has a considerable trade in 
wine and carobs. The town was the scene of the marriage of 
Richard I. , king of England, with B erengaria, in 1191. 

LIMB. (1) (In O. Eng. lim, cognate with the O. Nor. and Icel. 
limr, Swed. and Dan. lent] probably the word is £0 be referred 
to a root li- seen in an obsolete English word “ lith,” a limb, and 
in the Ger. Glied), originally any portion or member of the body, 
but now restricted in meaning to the external members of the 
body of an animal apart from the head and trunk, the legs and 
arms, or, in a bird, the wings. It is sometimes used of the lower 
limbs only, and is synonymous with “ leg-.” The word is also 
used of the main branches of a tree, of the projecting spurs of a 
range of mountains, of the arms of a cross, &c. As a translation 
of the Lat. membruniy and with special reference to the church 
as the “ body of Christ,” “ limb ” was frequently used by 
ecclesiastical writers of the 16th and 17th centuries of a person 
as being a component part of the church; cf. such expressions 
as “ limb of Satan,” “limb of the law,” &c. From the use of 
membrum in medieval Latin for an estate dependent on another, 
the name “limb ” is given to an outlying portion of another, 
or to the subordinate members of the Cinque Ports, attached to 
one of the principal towns; Pevensey was thus a “ limb ”, of 
Hastings. (2) An edge or border, frequently used in scientific 
language for the boundary of a surface. It is thus used of the 
edge of the disk of the sun or moon, of the expanded part of a 
petal or sepal in botany, &c. This word is a shortened form of 
“ limbo ” or “ limbus,” Lat. for an edge, for the theological use 
of which see Limbus. 

LIMBACH, a town in the kingdom of Saxony, in the manu- 
facturing district of Chemnitz, 6 m. N.W. of that city. Pop. 
(1905) 13,723. It has a public park and a monument to the 
composer Pache. Its industries include the making of worsteds, 
cloth, silk and sewing-machines, and dyeing and bleaching. 

LIMBER, an homonymous word, having three meanings. 
(1) A two-wheeled carriage forming a detachable part of the 
equipment of all guns on travelling carriages and having on it a 
framework to contain ammunition boxes, and, in most cases, 
seats for two or three gunners. The French equivalent is avant- 
traifiy the Ger. Protz (see Artillery and Ordnance). (2) An 
adj ectiye meaning pliant or flexible and so used with reference 
to a person’s mental or bodily qualities, quick, nimble, adroit. 
(3) A nautical term for the holes cut in the flooring in a ship 
above the keelson, to allow water to drain to the pumps. 

The etymology of these words is obscure. According to the 
New English Dictionary the origin of (1) is to be found in the Fr. 
limpniere, a derivative of Union, the shaft of a vehicle, a meaning 
which appears in English from the 15th century but is now obsolete, 
except apparently among the miners of the north of England. The 
earlier English forms of the word are lymor or limine r. Skeat sug- 
gests that (2) is connected with “ limp,” which he refers to a Teutonic 
base , lap-* meaning to hang down. The New English Dictionary 
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points out that while, 1 ‘ limp ” doq§ . npt , occur till the beginning ;pf 
the 18th century, u limber ” in this' sense is foamdas early as the 
16th. In Thomas Cooper’s (1 5 1 7 ?- 1 594.) Thesaurus Dinguae Rorn'anae 
et Britannicae (1565), it appears as the English equivalent of the 
Latin lentus. A possible derivation connects it with “ limb.” I 

LIMBORCH, PHILIPP VAN (1633-1712), Dutch Remonstrant 
theologian, was born on the 19th Of June 1633,' at Amsterdam; 
where his father was a lawyer. He received his education at 
Utrecht, at Leiden, in his native city, and finally at Utrecht 
U niversity, which he entered in ! 163 2. In 165 7 he became a 
Remonstrant pastor at Gouda, and in 1667 he was transferred to 
| Amsterdam, where, in the following year/ the office of professor 
| of theology in the Remonstrant seminary was -added To ■&& 
pastoral charge. He was a friehd of John Locke. He died it 
Amsterdam on the 30th of April 1712: : '• ; * 

His most important work, Ihstitutiones iheologiae ckrisiianae, tid 
praxin pietatis et promotionem ‘ pads . christianae unice directde 
(Amsterdam,, 1686, 5th ed., 1735), is aifull ; and clean- exposition of 
the system of' Simon Episcopius and Stephan Curcellaeus. !( The 
fourth edition (1715) included a posthumous “/Byiatio jhistonqa de 
dfigine et'* progre^sii controvefsiarum in fdederatb -Belgio de prhe- 
destinatione.” Limborch AlSo wrote Detiefitdtd religtonis Christianae 
arnica collatio cum erudito Judaeo (Gouda j 168.7)'; - Historia Eiqmsti 
tionis ( 1692) , in four books , prefixed to the ‘ *s Liber Sententiarum 
Inquisitionis Tolosanae ” (1307-1323) ; and Commentarius in Acla, 
A'postolorum et in Epistolas ad Romanos et ad IlebraeoS (Rotterdam^ 
171-1). His editorial labours included the publication of 1 VaHoUs 
works of his predecessors, and of Epistolae ecclesiastical prkestqntiwn 
ac , eruditorum virorum (Amsterdam , 1 684) , chiefly, by Jpkqbu§ 
Arminius, J oan.nes XJytenbqgardus, Konrad ' Vorstius ( 1 5^-4622) , 
Gerhard Vossius ( i 577-1 649), Hugo Gfotius, Simori Episco'pius 
(his grand-uncle) and : Caspar Barlaeus ; they ire of great value 
for the history of Arminianism. An English translation of the 
Theologia was published in 1702 by William Jones (A Complete 
System or Body of Divinity, both Speculative and Practical, founded 
on Scripture and Reason,' London, 1702) ; and a translation of the 
Historia Inquisitionis, by ; Samuel’ Gharidlet, with •‘•’a large intfoi 
duction concerning the rise and progress of persecution iand the real 
and pretended causes of i ; t ”, prefixed, appeared in 1731, See 
Herzog-Hauck, Realencyklopddie. 

LIMBURG * one of the many small feudal states into, which the 
duchy of Lower Lorraine was .split up in the - second half . of the 
nth Century. The first count, Walram of A^lony inarried Judith 
the daughter of Frederick of Luxemburg, duke of Lower Lorraine 
(d. 1065), who bestowed upon him a portion of) his possessions 
lying upon both sides of the river. Meuse, It received its name 
from the strong castle built by Count Walram on the-river Vesdre; 
Where the town of Limburg now stands. Henry, Walram’s s6ri 
(d. 1 1 19), was turbulent and ambitious. On the death pf Godfrey, 
of Bouillon (1089) he forced the emperor Henry IV, to recognize 
him as duke of Lower Lorraine. He was afterwards deposed 
and imprisoned by Count Godfrey of Louvain On whom ttedutal 
title had been bestowed by the emperor Henry V. (iiofiL ^For 
three generations the possession of the ducal title was disputed 
between the rival houses of Limburg and Louvain.. At length 
a reconciliation took place (1155) ;; the name Of duke I of Lower 
Lorraine henceforth disappears, the rulers of .the territory on The 
Meuse become dukes of Limburg, those of the larger territory To 
the west dukes of Brabant. With the death of Duke Waif am. I Vi 
(1280) the succession passed to his' daughter, Irmingardis; 
who was married to Reinald L , count of Guelders, Irmingardis 
died without issue (1282), and her cousin, Count Adolph of - Berg, 
laid claim to the duchy. His rights were disputed by Reinald, 
who was in possession and was recognized by the emperor. Too 
weak to assert his claim by force of arms > Adolph ! sold his rights 
(1283) to John, duke of Brabant (q<i).). This led toa/longand 
desolating war for five years, at the end of .which (1288), finding 
the power of Brabant superior to his o Wn .Reinald in his tufn,soM 
his rights to count Henry III. of Luxemburg/ Henry and Reinald* 
supported by the archbishop of Cologne and other allies, noty 
raised a great army. The rival forces met at Woerihg^fii^® of 
June 1288) and John of Brabant (q.v.) gained a complete victory. 
It proved decisive, the duchies of Limburg and Brabant passing 
under the rule of a common sovereign. ‘ The 1 duchy 'comprised 
during this period the bailiwicks of Herve, Montzen, Baelen, 
Sprimont and Wallhorn, and the counties ;of Rolduc, Daelhem 
and Falkenberg, to which was , added in ,1530 the town nof 
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Maastricht! The provisions and privileges of the famous Charted 
of Brabant, the Joyeuse Enirte [q.v.) r were from the 15th century 
extended to Limburg and remained; in force until the French 
Revolution. By the treaty of Westphalia' ( 1 648) the duchy was 
divided into two portions, the counties of Daelhem and Falken- 
berg with the town of Maastricht being ceded by Spain to the 
United Provinces, where they formed what was known as a 
u Generality-Land.” At the peace of Rastatt (117 14) the southern 
portion passed under the dominion of the Austrian Habsburgs 
and formed part of the Austrian Netherlands until the French 
conquest in , 1 794. During the period of F rench rule C1794- 
.1814) Limburg was included in the two French departments of 
O.urthe and Meuse Inferieure. In 1854 the old name of Limburg 
was restored to one of the provinces of the newly created kingdom 
pf the Netherlands, but the new Limburg comprised besides 
the ancient duchy, a piece of Gelderland and the county of Looz. 
At the revolution of 1830 Limburg,, with the exception of Maas- 
tricht, threw in its lot with the Belgians, and during the nine 
years that King William refused to recognize the existence of the 
kingdom of Belgium the Limburgers sent representatives to the 
legislature at Brussels and were treated as Belgians. When in 
18^9 the Dutch king suddbhly announced his intention Of 
accepting the terms of the settlement proposed by the treaty of 
London, as drawn up by representatives of the great powers 
in 1831, Belgium found herself compelled to relinquish portions 
of Limburg and Luxemburg. The part of Limburg that lay on 
the right bank of the Meuse, together with the town of Maastricht 
and a number of communes — -W eer t ,. Haelen, Kepel, Horst,, &c.-^- 
ornthe left bank of the river, became a sovereign duchy under 
the rule of the king of Holland. In exchange for the cession of 
the rights of the Germanic confederation over the portion of 
Luxemburg, which was annexed by the treaty to Belgium, the 
duchy of Limburg (excepting the communes of Maastricht and 
Venloo) was declared to belong to the Germanic confederation. 
This somewhat unsatisfactory condition of affairs continued 
until 1866, when at a conference of the great powers, held in 
London to consider the Luxemburg question (see Luxemburg), 
it Was agreed that Limburg should be freed from every political 
tie with Germany. Limburg became henceforth an integral part 
of Dutch territory. ; 

See P. S. Ernst, Histoire du Limbourgfj vols., Li 4 ge, 1837-1852); 
C, J. Luzac, De Landen van Overmuze in Zonderheid 1662 (Leiden, 
1888) ; M. jii de Poully, Histoire de Maastricht et de ses, environs, 

( i 856) ; Diplomaticke bescheiden betreffends de Limburg- Luxem - 
burgsche aangelegenheden 1866-1867 (The Hague, 1868) ; arid R. 
Frui n, Geschied. der Staats-Instellingen in Nederland (The Hague, 

(G. E.) 

I LIMBURG, or Limbourg, the smallest of the nine provinces 
of Belgium, occupying the north-east corner of the kingdom. 
It represents only a portion of the ancient duchy of Limburg 
(sfee ' above) . The part east of the Meuse was transferred to 
Holland by the London conference, and a further portion was 
attached to the province of Liege including the old capital now 
called Dolhain. Much of the province is represented by the wild 
hedth district called the Campine, recently discovered to form 
ah' extensive coal-field. The operations for working it were only 
begun in 1906. North-west of Hasselt is Beverloo, where all the 
Belgian troops go through a course of instruction annually. 
Among the towns are Hasselt, the capital, St Trond and Looz. 
From the last nanied i^ derived the title of the family known as 
the dukes of Looz, whose antiquity equals that of the extinct 
reigning family of Limburg itself. The title of due de Looz is one 
OL the four existing "ducal titles in the Netherlands, the other 
three being d’Arenberg, Groy and d’Ursel. Limburg contains 
663,08 5 acres or 942 sq. m. In 1904 the population was 255,359, 
giving an average of 271 per sq. m. 

LIMBURG, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Hesse-Nassau, on the Lahn, here crossed by a bridge dating 
from 13 1 5, and on the main line of railway from Coblenz to 
Dollar and Cassel, with a branch to Frankfort-on-Main. Pop. 
(1905) 9917. It is the seat of a Roman Catholic bishop. The 
small seven-towered cathedral, dedicated to St George the 
martyr, is picturesquely situated on a rocky site overhanging the 
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riVer. This was founded by ; Cdnrad Kurzboldy count of Nieder- 
lahngau, early in the' 10th century, and was consecrated in 
1235. -;i It was restored in 1872-1878. Limburg has a, castle, a 
new towh hall and a seminary for the education of priests; its 
industries include the manufacture of cloth, tobacco, soap, 
machinery , pottery and leather. Limbu,rg, which was -a flourish- 
ing place during the middle ages, had its own line of .counts until 
1414, when it Was purchased by the elector of Trier. It passed 
to Nassau in 1803J In September 1796' it was the scene Of a 
victory gained by the Austrians under the ‘archduke Charles 
over the French; * ’ >■ 

See Hillebrand, Limburg, an der Lahn unter Pfandherrschaft 1344- 
1624 (Wiesbaden, 1899)., 

LIMBURG, the 'south-easternmost and smallest province of 
Holland, bounded N. by Gelderland, N.W. by North Brabant, 
S.W. by the Belgian province of Limburg, and S. by that of 
Liege, arid E. by Germany. Its area is 850 sq. m., and its popula- 
tion in 1900 was 281,934. It is watered by the Meuse (Maas) 
which forms part of its south-western boundary (with. Belgium) 
and then flows through its northern portion, and by srich tribu- 
taries as the Geul and Roer (Ruhr). Its capital is Maastricht, 
which gives name to one of the two administrative districts into 
which it is divided, the other being Roermond. • V: 

LIMBURG CHRONICLE, or Festi LimpurgeRses, the name 
of a German chronicle written; most probably by Tileman Elhen 
von Wolfhagen after 1402* It is a source for the history of the 
Rhineland between 1336 and 1398,. but is perhaps more valuable 
for : the information about German manners and customs* and 
the old German folk-songs and stories which it contains. It 
has also a certain philological interest. 

The chronicle was first published by J. F. Faust in 1617, and has 
been edited by A. Wyss for the Monumentd Germaniqe historicq. 
Deutsche Chroniken, Band iv. (Hanover, 1883). See A. Wyss , Die 
Limburger Chronik unter sucht (Marburg, 1875). 

LIMBURGITE, in petrology, a dark-coloured volcanic rock 
resembling basalt in appearance, but containing normally no 
felspar. The name is taken from Limburg (Germany) , where they 
occur in the well-kriown rock of the Kaiserstuhl. They consist 
essentially of olivine arid augite with ri brownish glassy grotind 
mass. The augite may be green, but more commonly is brown 
or violet; the olivine is usually pale green or colourless, but is 
sometimes yellow (hyalosiderite). In the ground mass a second 
generation of small eurriorphic augites frequently occurs; more 
rarely olivine is present also as an ingredient of the matrix. 
The principal accessory minerals are titaniferous iron oxides arid 
apatite. Felspar though sometimes present is never abundant, 
arid nepheline also is unusual. In some limburgites large 
phenocysts of dark brown hornblende and biotite are found, 
mostly with irregular borders blackened by resorption; in others 
there are large crystals of soda orthoclase or anorthoclase. 
Hauyne is an ingredient of some of the limburgites of the Cape 
Verde Islands. Rocks of this group occur in considerable 
numbers in Germany (Rhine district) and in Bohemia, also in 
Scotland, Auvergne, Spain, Africa (Kilimanjaro), Brazil, &c. 
They are associated principally with basalts, : nepheline and 
leucite basalts and monchiquites. From the lhst-named rocks 
the limburgites are not easily separated as the two classes bear 
a very close resemblance in structure and in mineral composition, 
though many authorities believe that the ground mass of the 
monchiquitesTs not a glass but crystalline analcite. Limburgites 
may occur as flows, as sills or dyke's, and are sometimes highly 
vesicular. Closely allied to them are the augitites, Which are 
distinguished only by the absence of olivine ; examples are 
known from Bohemia, Auvergne, the Canary Islands, Ireland, &c. 

LIMBUS (Lati for “ edge,” “ fringe,” e.g. of a] garment); a 
theological term denoting the border of hell, where dwell those 
who, while not condemned to torture, yet are deprived of the 
joy of heaven. The more common form in English is “ limbo,” 
which is used both in the technical theological sense and derivae 
tively . in the sense of “ prison,” of for the coiiditibri of bein^ 
lost, deserted, obsolete. In theology there are ( 1 ) t^e ]Limbu$ 
Infantum, and (2) the Limbus Patrum. - • 

1. The Limbus Infantum or Puerorum is the abode to which 
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hitman b<fini*s dying without' acttial sin, but with their original 
sinTmM&hefi a^ #iere ; . held' to be ' b6'nsign0dj;.the. 

category included, not unbaptized ; infants merely, but also 
idiots, cretins and; the like,, The word “ limbus,” in the theo- 
logical application, occurs first in the Summa of Thomas Aquinas; 
.for its extensive currency it is perhaps most indebted, to the 
Comppedia of • Dante (/ nf., c. 4), '^J^e/qu£stioij,a§- ; t:d the destiny 
of infants dying unbaptized presented, itself to ; theologians : at 
a comparatively early period. Generally speaking it may be 
said that the Greek fathers inclined to a cheerful and the Latin 
fathers tq a gloomy view. ; Thus Gregory of Naziar^us (OryL 40) 
says “ that such children as die unbaptized without their own 
fault shall neither be glorified nor punished by the righteous 
Judge, as having done n6 wickedness, though they die un- 
'baptized, and as rather suffering loss tfialn being the authors of 
it . ” Similar: opinions .were expressed : by : Gregory of Nyssa, 
Severus of Antioch arid others-— opinions which it is almost 
impossible to distinguish frorii the Pelagian view that children 
dying unbaptized might be admitted to; eternal life, though not 
to i the kingdom of God. In his recoil from Pelagian heresy, 
Augustine was compelled to sharpen the antithesis between the 
state of the saved and that of the lost, and taught that there 
are only two alternativesT-to be. with Christ or. with the devil, 
to be with Him or against Him. Following up, as he thought, 
his master’s teaching, Fulgentius declared that it is to be believed 
as an indubitable truth that, “ not only men who have come to 
the use of reason* but infants dying, whether in their mother’s 
womb or after birth, without baptism in the name of, the Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost, are punished with everlasting punishment 
in eternal fire.” Later theologians and schoolmen followed 
Augustine in rejecting the notion of any final position inter- 
mediate between 1 heaven and hell, but otherwise inclined to take 
the mildest possible, view of the destiny of the irresponsible and 
unbaptized. Thus the proposition of Innocent III. that “ the 
punishment of original sin is deprivation of the vision, of God ” 
is practically repeated by: Aquinas, Scotus, and all the other 
great theologians of the scholastic period, the only outstanding 
exception being that of Gregory of Rimini, who on. this account 
was afterwards called “tor tor infantum.” , The first authoritative 
declaration of the Latin Church upon this subject was that made 
by the second council of Lyons (1274), and confirmed: by the 
council of Florence (1439) , with. , the concurrence of the . repre- 
sentatives of the Greek Church, to the effect that “ the souls of 
those who die in mortal ; sin .or in original sin only forthwith 
descend irito hell, but to be punished with unequal punishments.” 
Perrone remarks (Prael. ■ Theol, p't. iii. chap. 6 j . art. 4) that the 
damnation of infants and also the comparative lightness of the 
punishment involved < in this are thus de fide; but nothing is 
determined as to the place which they occupy in hell,, as to? what 
constitutes the disparity of their punishment, or as to their 
condition; after the day of judgment. In the council of Trent 
there - was considerable: difference of opinion as to what was 
implied in deprivation of the vision of God, and no definition 
was attempted, the Dominicans maintaining, the severer view 
that the “ limbus . infantum ” < was a dark subterranean fireless 
chamber, while the F ranciscans placed it in a region of light 
above the 'earth. Some theologians continue to maintain with 
Bellarmine that the infants “; iri limbo ” are affected with some 
degree of sadness on account of ; a, felt privation; others, following 
the Nodus praedestinationis of Celestine Sfrondati (1 649-^ 696), 
hold that they enjoy every, kind of natural felicity, as regards 
their souls mow, and as regards their bodies after the resurrection, 
just as if Adam: had not sinned. .In the condemnation (*794) 
of the synod of Pis toia: (1786), the twenty-sixth article declares 
it toibe- false, rash and; injurious to treat as Pelagian the doctrine 
that those dying in original sin are not punished with fire, as if 
that meant that there is an intermediate place, free from .fault 
and Ipuriishment , : between the kingdom of God and everlasting 
damnation-;: t ■ i . ' << ■ c- > . . * : • > v :,rv :? 

■ The Limbus Patrum, \ Limbus Inferni or Sinus Abrahae 
(“1 Abraham'S .Bosom P ) , i& defined in Roman Catholic theology 
as the place’ in < the underworld i where • the saints of the f Old 


Testament were confined until liberated by Christ oh his “ descent 
into hell.” ( Regarding the locality and its pleasantness or 
painfulriess nothing has been taught as de fide. It is sometimes 
regarded as having been closed and empty since Christ’s descent, 
but other authors do not think of it as separate in place from the 
limbus infantum. The whole idea, in the Latin Church, has been 
justly described as the. mere caput mortuum of the old catholic 
doctrine of Hades, which was gradually superseded in the West 
by that of purgatory. . : 

LIME (O. Eng. lim; L&t. limus, mud, homlinere, to smear), the 
name givep ‘ to a Viscous exudation of the holly-tree, used for 
snaring birds and known as “ bird-lime.” In chemistry, it is 
the popular name of calcium oxide, CaO, a substance employed 
in very early times as a component of mortars and cementing 
materials. It is prepared by the burning of limestone (a prbeiess 
described by Dipscorides and , Pliny) in kilns similar to those 
described under Cement. The value and subsequent treatment 
of the product depend on the purity of the limestone; a pure 
stone yields a “ fat ” lime which f eadily slakes; an impure stone; 
especially if magnesia be present, yields an almost unslakable 
“ poor ” lime. See Cement, Concrete and Mortar, for details. 

Pure calcium oxide “ quick-lime,” obtained by heating the 
pure, carbonate, is a white amorphous substance, which can be 
readily melted and boiled in the ! electric furnace, cubic and 
acicular crystals being deposited on cooling the vapour. It 
combines with water; evolving much heat and crumbling to 
pieces; this operation is termed “slaking” and the resulting 
product “ slaked lime ”; it is chemically equivalent to the 
conversion of the oxide into hydrate.. / A solution of the hydrate 
ip water, known as lime-water, has a weakly: alkaline reaction; 
it is employed in the, detection of carbonic acid. “ Milk of lime ” 
consists of a cream of the hydrate and water. Dry lime has no 
action upon chlorine, carbon dioxide and sulphur dioxide, 
although }n the presence of water 1 combination ensues. 

In medicine lime-water, applied externally ,, is an astringent 
and desiccative, and > it enters into the preparation of lina- 
mentum calcis and carron oil which are employed to heal burns, 
eczema, &c. Applied internally, lime-water is an antacid; it 
prevents the curdling of milk in large lumps (hence its pre- 
scription for infants) ; it also acts as a gastric sedative, i Calcium 
phosphate is much employed in treating rickety, and calcium 
chloride in haemoptysis and haemophylia. It is an antidote iqr. 
mineral and oxalic acid poisoning. 

LIME , 1 or Linden. The lime trees, species of Tilia, are 
familiar timber trees with sweet-scented, honeyed flowers/ which 
are, borne on a common peduhele proceeding from the middle of 
a long bract. The genus, which gives the name to the natural 
order Tiliaceae, contains about ten species of trees, natives of 
the north temperate zone. The general name Tilia europaea, 
the name given by Linnaeus to the European lime, includes 
several well-marked, sub-species, often regarded as distinct 
species. These are: (1) the small-leaved lime, T. payvifolia 
(or T. cor data), probably wild in woods in England and also wild 
throughout Europe, except iii the extreme sduth-east, and 
Russian Asia, (2) T. intermedia, , the common lime? which is 
widely planted in Britain but not wild there, has a less nqrtherly 
•distribution than T. cordata, from which it differs in its somewhat 
larger leaves and downy fruit. (3) The large-leaved f lime, 
T. platyphyllos (or T. grandifolia), occurs only as an introduction 
in. Britain, and is wild in Europe south of Denmark. It differs 
from the other two limes in its larger leaves, often 4 in. across, 
which ate downy beneath, its downy twigs and its prominently 
ribbed fruit. The lime sometimes acquires a great size; one is 
recorded in Norfolk as being 1 6 ydsi, in circumference, and Ray 
mentions one of the same girth. The famous linden tree which 
gave the town of Neuenstadt in Wurttemberg the name; of 
“ Neuenstadt an der grossen Linden” , was 9 ft! in diameter. r / 

The lime is a very favourite tree. ; It is, an object of beauty in 

1 This is an altered form of O. Eng. and M . Eng. Und ; cf. Ger, Lind$i 
cognate with Gr. fA&rijv the silver fir. “ Linden ” iri English means 
properly" made of lime--QF . find — wood/.’ and the transference to 
the tree is due to the ; Ger. Lindenbaum. ; . ■•! * W 
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the spring' s when ' the dblicately transparent green leaves are 
bursting from’ the protection . of l the pink and ; White ; stipules, 
which have formed the* bud+scales, and retains its fresh green 
during ; early summer. Later* . the fragrance of its flowers, rich 
in honey, attracts, innumerable bees; in the; autumn the foliage 
becomes a clear yellow: but soon falls. Among the many famous 
avenues of dimes may be mentioned that which gave the name 
to dhe of the best-known ways in Berlin, “ Unter den Linden,” 
and the avenue at Trinity College, Cambridge. 

: The economic value of , the tree chiefly lies in the inner bark or 
flber (Lat. , for bark) , called, past , and the wood. The former \yas 
used' for paper t and mats and for tying garlands by the ancients 
(Od. i. 3*8 V Pliny xvi. 14. i5' xxivi 8. 33)/ Bast mats are now made 
chiefly in Russia, the bark being cut in long strips, when the liber 
is. easily separable from the corky superficial layer. It is then plaited 
intp. mats about 2 yds, square,; 14,000,000 come to Britain annually, 
chiefly from' Archangel. The wood is used by carvers, being soft and 1 
light, and by architects in’ Frahiin^ the 1 models 1 of buildings. Turners 
use it for light bowls, &c. T. americuna. (bass-wood) is one of the 
most common trees i# , the forests of Canada and extends into the 
eastern and southern : United Spates, It is sawn into lumber and 
under the name of white-: wood used in the manufacture of wooden 
war’e, cheap furniture, &c.j and also for paper pulp (C : S. Sargent, 
Silva of North America). It was cultivated by Philip Miller at 
Chelsea in 1:75.2. ? ; • •. ■ 

, jThc common lime was well known to the ancients. Theophrastus 
$ays the leaves are sweet and used for foddej* for most kinds of 
cattle. Pliny alludes to the use of the liber and wood, and describes 
the tree as growing in the mountain- valleys of Italy (xvi. 30). See 
alsoy Virg. Geo . i. 173, &c. Ov, Met. win. 621, x. 92. Allusion to 
the lightness of the wood. is. made in, Aristoph. Birds , 1378. 

For the sweet lime (Citrus Limetta or Citrus acida) and lime-juice, 
see Lemon’. 

LIMERICK, a western county of Ireland, in the province of 
Munster, bounded N. by the- estuary of the Shannon and the 
counties ' of Clare and Tipperary, E. by Tipperary, S. by Cork 
and W. by Kerry. The area is 680,842 acres, or about 1064 sq. m. 
The greater part of the county is comparatively level, but in the 
south-east the picturesque Galtees, which extend into Tipperary, 
attain in Galtymore a height of 3615 ft., and on the west, stretch- 
ing into Kerry, there is a circular amphitheatre of less elevated 
mountains. The Shahnon is navigable for large vessels to 
Limerick, above which are the rapids of Doonas and Castleroy, 
ahT a canal.' .The Shannon' is ; Widely famous as a sporting river* 
ahd; Castlecoriiiell is a well-known centre. The Maigne, which 
rises in ' the Galtees and flows into the Shannon, is navigable 
as ! far as the’ town of Adafe. • •' / 

This is mainly a Carboniferous Limestone county, with fairly 
l^Vel land, broken by ridges of Old Red Sandstone. On the north- 
east! the latter rock rises on Slievefelim, round a Silurian core, to 
1 523 : ft. ,Iu, the south, Old Red Sandstone rises above an enclosed 
area of Silurian shales at Bally landers, the opposite scarp of Old Red 
Saridstbne forming the Bally houfa Hills on the Cork border. Vol- 
canic ashes, andesites, basalts and intrusive sheets of basic rock, 
mark an eruptive episode Tit the Carboniferous Limestone. These 
9,re well seen. under Carrigogupnell .Castle, and in a ring of hills round 
Ballybrood. At Bally brood, U pper Carboniferous beds occur, as 
an' outlier of a large area that links the West of the county with the 
north of Kerry. The cbals in the west are not of commercial value. 
Lead-ore , has been worked in places; in the limestone. 

.Limerick includes the greater part of the Golden Vale, the most 
fertile /district of Ireland, which stretch'es.from Cashel in Tipperary 
nearly to the 'town of Limerick. Along the banks of the Shannon 
there are large tracts of flat meadow land formed of deposits of 
Calcareous and peaty matter, exceedingly fertile. The soil in the- 
mountainous : districts .is, for the most part thin and poor, and, in- 
capable of improvement.- The large farms occupy the low grounds, 
and/ are almost wholly devoted to grazing. The acreage under 
tillage’ decreases, the proportion to pasturage being as one to nearly 
three. All the crops (of which oats and potatoes are the principal) 
show a decrease, but there is a growing; acreage of meadow land. 
The numbers of live stock, on the other hand, are on the whole well 
maintained, and cattle, 1 sheep, pigs, : gbats and poultry are all ex- 
tensively reared. The inhabitants are employed chiefly in agri- 
culture* but coarse woollens are, (manufactured, and also paper, 
nd there are many meal aijd , flour mills, , Formerly there were 
ax-spinning and weaving mills, but the industry is’ now practically 
extinct. Limerick U the headquarters of an important salmon- 
fishery on the Shannon. The railway communications are entirely 
included in the Great Southern and Western system, whose main 
line* crosses the south-eastern corner of the county, with two branches 
to -the city of Limerick from Limerick J unction and from Charlevilie, 
a fid lines from Limerick south-westward to Tralee in county Kerry, 
and to Foynes on the Shannon estuary. • Limerick is also served by a 


line from the north through county Tipperary. The port of Limerick, 
at the. head of the estuary, is the most important on the west coast. 

The county includes 14 baronies. The number of members 
returned to the Irish parliament was eight, two being returned fer 
each of the boroughs of Askeaton and Kilmallock, in addition to 
two returned for the county, and two for the county of the city of 
Limerick. The present county parliamentary divisions are the 
east and west, each returning one member. The population (158,912* 
in 1891, 146,098 in 1901) shows a decrease somewhat under the 
average of the Irish counties generally, emigration being, however j 
extensive; of the total about 94% are Roman Catholics, . and 
about 73% are rural,. The chief towns are Limerick (pop. 38,151), 
Rathkeale (1749) and Newcastle or Newcastle West (2599). The 
city of Limerick constitutes a county in itself. Assizes are held at 
Limerick, and quarter-sessions at Bruff, Limerick, Newcastle and 
Rathkeale. The county is divided between the Protestant dioceses 
of Cashel, Killaloe and Limerick; and between the Roman Catholic 
dioceses of the same names. 

Limerick was included in the kingdom of Thomond. After- 
wards it had a separate existence under the name of Aine-Cliach. 
From the 8th to the nth century it was partly occupied by the 
Danes (see Limerick, City). As a county, Limerick is one of the 
twelve generally considered to owe their formation to King John* 
By Henry II. it was granted to Henry Fitzherbert, but his claim 
Was afterwards resigned, and subsequently various Anglo- 
Norman settlements were made. About 100,000 acres of the 
estates of the earl of Desmond, which were forfeited in 1586, 
were situated in the county, and other extensive confiscations 
took place after the Cromwellian wars. In 1709 a German 
colony from the Palatinate was settled by Lord Southwell near 
Bruff, Rathkeale and Adare. 

There are only slight remains of the round tower at Ardpatrick, 
but s that at Dysert is much better preserved; another at 
Kilmallock is in great part a reconstruction. There - are 
important remains of stone circles, pillar stones and altars at 
Loch Gur. In several places there are remains of old moats and 
tumuli. Besides the monasteries in the city of 1 Limerick, the 
most important monastic ruins are those of Adare abbey, 
Askeaton abbey, Galbally friary, Kilflin monastery, Kilmallock 
and Monaster-Nenagh abbey. 

LIMERICK, a city, county of a city, parliamentary borough, 
port and the chief town of Co. Limerick, Ireland, occupying 
both banks and an island (King's Island) of the river Shannon, 
at the head of its estuary, 129 m. W.S.W. of Dublin by the 
Great Southern and Western railway. Pop. (1901) 38,151. The 
situation is striking, for the Shannon is here a broad and noble 
stream, and the immediately surrounding country consists of the 
rich lowlands of its valley, while beyond rise the hills of the 
counties Clare and Tipperary.' The city is divided into English 
Town (on King’s Island), Irish Town and Newtown Pery, the first 
including the ancient nucleus of the city, and the las i the principal 
modern streets. The main stream of the Shannon is crossed by 
Thomond Bridge and Sarsfield or Wellesley Bridge. The first 
is commanded by King John’s Castle, on King’s Island, a fine 
Norman fortress fronting the river, and used as barracks. At 
the west end of the bridge is preserved the Treaty . Stone, on 
Which the Treaty of Limerick was signed in 1691. The cathedral 
of St Mary, also on King’s Island, was originally built in 1142- 
1180, and exhibits some Early English work, though largely 
altered at dates subsequent to that period. The Rom&n Catholic 
cathedral of St John is a modern building (i860) in early pointed 
style. The churches of St Munchin (to whom is attributed the 
foundation of the see in the 6th century) and St John, Whita- 
more’s Castle and a Dominican priory, are other remains of 
antiquarian interest; while the principal city and county 
buildings are a chamber of commerce, a custom house command- 
ing the river, and court house, town hall and barracks.’ A 
picturesque public park adjoins the railway station in Newtown 
Pery. 

The port is the most important on the west coast, and accom- 
modates vessels of 3000 tons in a floating dock; there is also. a 
graving dock. Communication with the Atlantic is open and 
secure/ while a vast network of inland navigation is opened up 
by a canal avoiding the rapids above the city. Quays extend for 
about 1600 yds. on each side of the river, and vessels of 600 tons 
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can moor alongside at spring tides. The principal imports are 
grain, sugar, timber and coal. The exports consist mainly of 
agricultural produce. The principal industrial establishments 
include flour-mills (Limerick supplying most of the west of 
Ireland with flour), factories for bacon-curing and for condensed 
milk and creameries. Some brewing, distilling and tanning are 
carried on, and the manufacture of very beautiful lace is main- 
tained at the Convent of the Good Shepherd; but a formerly 
important textile industry has lapsed. The salmon fisheries of 
the Shannon, for which Limerick is the headquarters of a district, 
are the most valuable in Ireland. The city is governed by 
a corporation, and the parliamentary borough returns one 
member. 

Limerick is said to have been the Regia of Ptolemy, and the 
Rosse-de-N dilleagh of the Annals of Multifernan. There is a 
tradition that it was visited by St Patrick in the 5th century, 
but it is first authentically known as a settlement of the Danes, 
who sacked it in 812 and afterwards made it the principal town 
of their kingdom of Limerick, but were expelled from it towards 
the close of the 10th century by Brian Boroimhe; From 1106 
till its conquest by the English in 1174 it was the seat of the kings 
of Thomond or North Munster, and, although in 1179 the 
kingdom of Limerick was given by Henry II. to Herbert FitZr 
herbert, the city was frequently in the possession of the Irish 
chieftains till 1195. Richard I. granted it a charter in 1197. 
By King John it was committed to the care of William de Burgo, 
who founded English Town, and for its defence erected a strong 
castle. The city was frequently besieged in the 13th and 14th 
centuries. In the 15th century its fortifications were extended 
to include Irish Town, and until their demolition in 1760 it was 
one of the strongest fortresses of the kingdom. In 1651 it was 
taken by General Ireton, and after an unsuccessful siege by 
William III. in 1690 its resistance was terminated on the 3rd of 
October of the following year by the treaty of Limerick. The 
dismantling of its fortifications began in 1760, but fragments of 
tjie old walls remain. The original municipal rights of the city 
had been confirmed and extended by a succession of sovereigns, 
and in 1609 it received a charter constituting it a county of a 
city, and also incorporating a society of merchants of the staple, 
with the same privileges as the merchants of the staple of Dublin 
and Waterford. The powers of the corporation were remodelled 
by the Limerick Regulation Act of 1823. The prosperity of the! 
city dates chiefly from the foundation of Newtown Pery in 1769 
by Edmupd Sexton Pery (d. 1806), speaker of the Irish House 
of Commons, whose family subsequently received the title of the 
earldom of Limerick. Under the Local Government Act of 1898 
Limerick became one of the six county boroughs having a 
separate county council. 

LIMERICK, a name which has been adopted to distinguish 
a certain form of verse which began to be cultivated in the middle 
of the 19th century. A limerick is a kind of burlesque epigram, 
written in five lines. In its earlier form it had two rhymes, 
the word which closed the first or second line being usually 
employed at the end of the fifth, but in later varieties different 
rhyming words aye employed. There is much uncertainty as 
to the meaning of the name, and as to, the time when it became 
attached to a particular species of nonsense verses. According 
to the New Eng. Diet. “ a song has existed in Ireland for a very 
considerable time, the construction of the verse of which is 
identical with that of Lear's ” (see below), and in which the 
invitation is repeated, “ Will you come up to Limerick ? ” 
Unfortunately, the specimen quoted in the New Eng. Diet, is not 
only not identical with, but does hot resemble Lear's. Whatever 
be the derivation of the name, however, it is now universally 
used to describe a set of verses formed on this model, with the 
variations in rhyme noted above: — 

“ There was an old man who said ‘ Hush! 

I perceive a young bird in that bush! ’ 

When they said, ‘Is it small? ' 

He replied, ‘ Not at all! . , > 

It is five times the size of the bush.' ” 

The invention, or at least the earliest general use of this form* 


is attributed to Edward Lear, who, when a tutor in the family of 
the earl of Derby at Knowsley, composed, about 1834, a large 
number of nonsense-limericks to amuse the little grandchildren 
of the house. Many of these he published, with illustrations, 
in 1846, and they enjoyed and still enjoy an extreme popularity. 
Lear preferred to give a geographical colour to his absurdities, 
as in: — 

“ There was an old person of Tartary 
Who cut through his jugular artery, 

When up came his wife, 

And exclaimed, VO my Life, 

How your loss will be felt through all Tartary!' ” 

but this is by no means essential. The neatness of the form has 
led to a very extensive use of the limerick for all sorts of mock- 
serious purposes, political, social and sarcastic, and a good many 
specimens’ have achieved a popularity which has been all the 
wider because they have, perforce, been confined to verbal 
transmission. In recent years competitions of the “ missing 
word” type have had considerable vogue, the competitor, for 
instance, having to supply the last line of the limerick. 

LIMES GERM ANICUS. The Latin noun limes denoted gener- 
ally a path, sometimes a boundary path (possibly its original 
sense) or boundary, and hence it was utilized by Latin writers 
occasionally to denote frontiers definitely delimited and marked 
in some distinct fashion. This latter sense has been adapted 
and extended by modern historians concerned with the frontiers 
of the Roman Empire. Thus the Wall of Hadrian in north 
England (see Britain: Roman) is now sometimes styled the 
Limes Britannicus, the frontier of the Roman province of 
Arabia facing the desert the Limes Arabieus and so forth. In 
particular the remarkable frontier lines which bounded the 
Roman provinces of Upper (southern) Germany and Raetia, 
and which at their greatest development stretched from near 
Bonn on the Rhine to near Regensburg on the Danube, are often 
called the Limes Germanicus. The history of these lines is the 
subject of the following paragraphs. They have in the- last 
fifteen years become much better known through systematic; 
excavations financed by the German empire and through other 
researches connected therewith, and though many important 
details are still doubtful, their general development can be 
traced. 

From the death of Augustus (a.d. 14) till after a.d* 70 Rome 
accepted as her German frontier the water-boundary of the 
Rhine and upper Danube. Beyond these rivers she held only 
the fertile plain of Frankfort, opposite the Roman border fortress' 
of Moguntiacum (Mainz), the southernmost slopes of the Black 
Forest and a few scattered tetes^-du-pont. The northern section 
of this frontier, where the Rhine is deep and broad, remained the 
Roman boundary till the empire fell. The southern part was 
different. The upper ! Rhine and upper Danube are easily 
: crossed. The, frontier which they form is inconveniently long, 
enclosing an acute-angled wedge of foreign terfitory-^the modern 
Baden and Wurttemberg. The German populations of these 
lapds seem in Roman times to have been scanty, and Roman 
subjects from the modern Alsace and Lorraine had drifted across 
the river eastwards. The motives alike of geographical con- 
venience. and of the advantages to be gained by recognizing these 
movements of Roman subjects combined to urge a forward 
policy at Rofne, and when the vigorous Vespasian had succeeded 
the fool-criminal Nero, a series of advances began which gradually 
closed up the acute angle, or at least rendered it obtuse. 

The first advance came about 74, when what is now Baden 
was invaded and in part annexed and a road carried from the 
Roman base on the upper Rhine, Strassburg, to the Danube 
just above Ulm. The point of the angle was broken off. The 
second advance was made by Domitian about A.d. 83. He 
pushed out from Moguntiacum, extended the Roman territory 
east of it and enclosed the whole within a systematically de- 
limited and defended frontier with numerous blockhouses along 
it and larger forts in the rear. Among the blockhouses was one 
which by various enlargements and refoundations grew into the 
well-known Saalburg fort on > the Taunus near Homburg. This 



advance necessitated a. third movement, the construction of a 
frontier connecting the annexations of Ia.d. 74 and- 8-3 i ^ We 
know the line of this frontier which ran from the (Main -across 
the Upland Odenwald to the upper waters of the Neckar and Was 
defended by a chain of/ forts ; We d6> not, \ however, kho wi its 
date,: save -that, if not Domitianj’s work, it was carried) out sooi 
after his death, and the whole frontier thus constituted was 
reorganized, probably by Hadrian, with a continuous wooden 
palisade reaching from Rhine to Danube. The angle between 
the rivers was now almost full. But; there remained further 
advance, and further fortification. Either Hadriaq or, more 
probably, his successor Pius pushed out from the Odenwald and 
the Danube, and marked out a new frontier roughly parallel to 
but in advance of these two lines, though sometimes, as on th'd 
Taunus, coinciding- with the older line. This is the frontier 
which is now visible and visited-, by the curious. It consists, 
as we see it to-day, of two distinct frontier works, one, kndwn 
as the Pfahlgraben,, is an earthen mound and ditch, best seen 
in the neighbourhood of the Saalburg but ohce extending from 
the Rhine southwards into southern Germany. The other, ! 
which begins where the earthwork ; stops, is a wall, though i hot 
a very formidable wall, of stone, the Teufelsmauer; fit runs 
roughly east and west parallel to the Danube, which it finally 
joins at Heinheim near Regensburg. The Pfahlgraben Is remark- 
able for the extraordinary directness of its southern part, which 
for over 50 m. runs mathematically straight and points almost 
absolutely. true for the Polar star. Ibis a clear case of an ancient 
frontier laid out in ; American fashion^ This frontier remained 
for about 100 years, and no doubt in that long period much was 
done to it to which we cannot affix precise I dates. < We cannot 
even be absolutely certain when the frontier laid out by Pius 
was . equipped with the Pfahlgraben and Teufelsmauer. But 
we know that the pressure of the barbarians* began to be felt 
seriously in the later part of the 2nd century, and after long 
struggles the whole or almost the whole district east of Rhine 
and north of Danube was lostt^seemingly all within one short 
period-^-about a,d.: 250. • , , i ; 

‘ The best English' account will be found in H. F. Pelham’s essay in 
Trans, ; of the Royal. Hist. Soc. voL 20, reprinted in his 'Collected 
papers y, pp. 178-211 (Oxford,. 1910), where the German authorities 
are fully cited. (F. J. .p[.j : - 7 - 

LIMESTONE, in petrography, a rock consisting essentially 1 of 
carbonate of lime. The group includes many varieties, some of 
which ! are very distinct ; but the whole group $ has - certain 
properties in common, arising from the chemical composition 
and i mineral character of its members. All limestones dissolve 
readily in cold dilute acids, giving off bubbles of carbonic acid: 
Citric or acetic acid will effect this change, though the mineral 
acids are more commonly employed. Limestones; when pure, 
are soft rocks readily : scratched with a knife-blade j or the edge 
of. a coin, their hardness being 3 ; fruti unless they are earthy or 
incoherent', like- chalk or sinter; v. they do not disintegrate by 
pressure .with the fingers and cannot be scratched with the fiiiger 
nail,. When free from impurities limestones: are white, but they 
generally contain small ; quantities of other minerals than cafcite 
which affect their colour. : Many - limestones are yellowish dr 
creamy, especially those, which contain a little iron oxide; iron 
carbonate or clay * Others are bluish from the presence of iron 
sulphide, or pyrites or marcasite; or grey and black frdm 
admixture with carbonaceous or : bituminous Substahcesi' > Red 
limestones . usually contain haematite; in green -limestones 
there' tnay be glauconite or chlorite. In. crystalline limestohes 
or marbles many silicates may occur producing varied colours; 
e.g. epidote, chlorite, augite (green) ; vesuvianite and garnet 
(brown i and red) ; graphite, spinels (bla;ck - and grey) y epidbte; 
chondrodite; (yellow). The specific: gravity of limestones ranges 
from 2-6 to 2-8 in typical examples.' . ; ^ ^ : i : 

When seen in the field, limestones are of ten recdgiifeable 
by their method of weathering. If very ' pure; they may havd 
smooth rounded surfaces, or may be covered with narrow runnels 
cut out by the rain. In such cases there is very little soil] and 
plants are found growing? only iii fissures 5 or crevices* where The 


insoluble; impurities of thb limestone' have' beein deposited • by : the 
hain:it ; The less pure* rocks ha^e often eroded oif* pitted surfaces, 
showing bands Or patches rendered more resistant to * the- action 
of the - weather by the presence of insoluble materials Such as 
Sand; 1 clay or cherti • 5 5 These surfaces ‘ are often known from 1 the 
crust of hydrous: ; oxides' of iron produced by the : action of the 
atmosphere oh- any ferriferous ingredients of the rock; they' are 
sometimes: black : when > the limestone is carbonaceous 1 ; k ‘ thin 
layer of . gritty sand grains maybe left oil the surface of KmestoneS 
which : are > slightly arenaceous. Most limestones which contain 
fossils show these most 5 clearly on weathered surfaces, arid the 
appearance of fragments of corals, crinoids and shells on the 
exposed parts of a rock indicate a strong probability • that 
that i rock is a limestone. > The interior usually shows the Organic 
structures very imperfectly or not at all. 

Another characteristic of pure limestones, ' where they’ bcCur 
in large masses occupying considerable areas; is the frequency 
with which they produce bare rocky ground, especially at hifeh 
elevations; *or yield only a thin scanty soil covered With short 
grass. In mountainous districts limestones are often recognizable 
by -these peculiarities. The chalk downs are celebrated for the 
close green sward which they furnish: More impure limestones, 
like Those of the Lias aM ' Oolites, contain enough insoluble 
mineral matter to yield soils* of great; thickness and value, 
the Gombrash. In limestone regions all waters tend to be hard, 
on account of the abundant carbonate of' lime dissolved by 
percolating waters; and caves, swallow holes, sinks, pot-holes 
and underground rivers may occur in abundance.' -Some elevated 
tracts of limestone are very barren (e.g. the Gausses) j because 
the rain which falls in Them sinks at once into the earth and 
passes underground: To a large extent this Is true of the chalk 
downs, where surface waters' are notably scarce, though at con- 
siderable ' depths the rocks hold large 5 -supplies- of Water.’ ' ■ • 

The great majority; of limestones are of organic formation, con- 
sisting Of . the debris ' of the skeletons of animals. Some are fora- 
minifetkl, ! Others are criftoida'l, shelly or coral limestones according 
to .the* mature, of The ; creatures whose /remains they contain. Of 
foraminiferal limestones ; chalk is probably the , pest known ; it is 
fine, white and rather soft, and is very largely made up of the 
shells * of globigeriha and other foraminifera (see Chalk) . Almost" 
equally important are the nummulitic limestones so well developed 
ijn Mediterranean countries (Spain, France, the Alps, Greece, Algeriay 
Egypt, Asia Minor, M &c.). The pyramids of Egypt are built mainly 
pf nummuiitic limestone. , Nummulites are large cptie-shaped fora- 
fiiinifera With many chambers arranged in spiral order., In Britain 
the' small globular shells' of Saccamina are Impotent' constituents of 
some i Carboniferous , limestones ; * but the. - upper portion r of that 
formation in Russia,, eastern; Aria; and Nprth America is characterized 
by the occurrence of rhinestones filled with, the spindle-shaped shells 
Of Ptisulina, a genus of foraminifera now extinct. 

Coral limestones are being formed at the present dky over, a 
large ( .extent of the trbpical seas ; many existing coral reefs -must 
be pf great, fhipkness; m The ;sam,e process, has been going on actively 
since a. very early period of the earth’s history, for, similar rocks are 
found' lh great abundance, iii' many geological formations. Some 
Silurian •' limestones are rich iri : corals; iti’ the Deyoiiiah there are 
deposits which have been ; described as coral reefs : (Devonshire, 
Germany). The Carboniferous limestone, ; or mountain limestones 
of England and Korth America,, is. sometimesmearly entirely coralline., 
atid the’ great dolomite masses of the Trias in , the eastern Alps are 
believed by ■ mkiiy to be merely altered coral reefs. 0 A special' feature 
pfmbral limestones, is that; although /they may be to a considerable 
extent dplqmitized , ■ they are generally very - free from silt and 
jjiecharpcal imparities.: f .... ; - . , . i , r 0 • ; 

^ Crinqidal limestones, though abundant among, the older rocks,' 
are* not : in' course of formation on any great Scale at the present 
time; as erinbids,- formerly abundant;: are 'now rare: - Many Carbonb 
ferous an<d\Silurian limestones Consist- mainly ; of the little oyliridrical 
joints ofi these ..ahimals^ They, are easily recognized, by tfiejr shape, 
atid by the fact that many of them show a tube along their .axes, 
which is ! 6ften filled up by ckfbdnate j of linie ; tinder the microscope 
thby lhave a ^punctate or> fenestrate structure ■ and each joiht behaves 
as a simple crystalline plate with : uniform • optical, properties ip. 
polarized light. Remains pf other mchinoderms (starfishes and sea 
urchins) are often- fotirid' irtplehty ih : Secondary arid Tertiary lime- 
stones, but veyy ; sfeldorh make up ! : fhe grpater part of the rock. 
Shelly limestones^' m&y consist’ of mbllusCk qr of brachiopoda, ^ the 
former being cqmmon in limestones 6f all ages while the latter attained 
their principal development in thb TalatebzoiC epoch. The shells 
are often broken and may have been reduced, to shell sand befpre 
thefrock consolidktbd; ' Many ¥6bks 6fThi§ class are impure strid pass 



m%9 i»3rl&;pud i ehejfe ; sajidsbopfs > ( v¥cji ;^ere d^ppsite4 f i% ^hallow gopd ; exauiple. being the calcareous suhalsteins or tuffs of ,P$mqus 
waters, where ( Isnd-qeriyed , sediment , mingled with remains of the shire, which are usually much crushed by earth movements. In . the 
creatures Which inhabited the water. F resh- water limestones are Globigerina ooze of the present day there is always a slight admixtiire 
mostly of this class and contain shells of those varieties of mollusca of volcanic materials - derived either from windr&lown dust, from 
which inhabit lakes.. Brackish water limestones also are usually submarine eruptions or from floating pieces of pumice. .Other 
shelly. Corallines .(bi*ya?pa, polyzoa, ; &c.), cephalopods (e-g. am- limestones contain organic matter in the shape of asphalt, bitumen 
monit.es, belen^nites), .crustaceans and sponges occur frequently in or petroleum, presumably derived from plant remains. The well- 
limestones: It should be understood! that it is hot usual for a known Val de Travers is a bituminous limestone pf lower Neocomian 
rock to be built' up entirely of one kind of organism though it is age found in the valley of that name near Neuchhtel. Some of the 
Classified according, to its most abundant or most conspicuous oil beds of North. America are porous limestones, in the cavities of 
ingredients;. , . , which the oil; is stored up. Siliceous limestones, where their silica 

. . In the. organic limestones there usually occurs much finely granular is original and of organic origin, have contained skeletons of sponges 
calcareous matter which has been described as limestone mud or or radiolaria. In the chalk the silica has usually been dissolved and ’ 
limestone paste. It is the finely ground substance which results redeposited as .flint nodules, and in the Carboniferous limestone as 
from the ! breaking down of shells, &c., by the waves and currents, chert bands. It may also be deposited in the corals and other 
and; by the decay which ta^es place in. the sea bottom before ; the organic remains, silicifying them, with preservation of the original 
fragments are compacted into hard rock. The .skeletal parts of structures ie.g. some Jurassic and. Carboniferous limestones); / 
marine animals are not always converted into limestone in the The oolitic limestones form a special group distinguished by their 
£dace Where they Were formed. In shallow waters, such as are the consisting of, small, rounded ! or elliptical grains resembling fish roe ; 
favourite haunts of mollusca, corals, &c., the tides' and, istorms. are when coarse they are called pisolites. Many of them are very pure 
frequently sufficiently powerful tp shift the loose material on the sea and highly fossiliferous* The. oolitic grains in section may have a 
bottom, A large part of a coral reef consists of broken coral rock nucleus, e.g. a fragment of a shell,, quartz grain, &c., around which 
dislodged from the growing mass and carried upwards to the beach concentric layers have been deposited. , In many cases there is also 
or into the lagoon. Large fragments also fall over the steep oUtwatd a radiating structure. They consist of calcite or aragonite, and 
slopes of the reef and build up a talus at their base. Coral muds and between the grains there is usually a cementing material of lime- 
coral sands produced by the waves acting in these detached r blpcks, stone mudjor granular calcite crystals. Deports of silica, carbonate 
are believed to cover two and a half millions of square, miles, of the of iron or sniall rhombohedra of dolomite are oftenfourtd nr the 
ocean floor. , Owing to the fragile nature of the shells of foramihifera interior of 1 "the spheroids* ahd oolites may be entirely silicified 
they readily become disintegrated, especially at considerable depths, (Pennsylvania, Cambrian rocks of Scotland). Oolitic ironstones are 
Iafgelyi by the solvent action of carbonic acid in sea water as they very abundant in the Cleveland district of Yorkshire and form an 
sink ; to the . bottom. The ; chalk in very , great; part consists not of important iron qre. They are often impure, and their iron may be 
entire .• shells but of debris, of; foraminifera, and , mollusca ; (such as present as haematite or as chaiybite. Oolitic limestones are khdwii 
Xhocefamus, &cj. .The Glbbigerina ooze, is the most widespread of tfdrn many, geological formations, e.g. the Cambrian and Silurian of 
modern calcareous formations. It occupies nearly fifty millions Scotland and Wales, Carboniferous limestone (Bristol), -Jurassic; 
of square miles of the sea bottom, at ah average depth of two thou- Tertiary and, Recent limestones. They are forming at the present 
sand fathpms.<, PteropOd ooze, consisting mainly; of the shells of day in sqme coral reefs and in certain petrifying springs like those 
pteroppds (mollusca) alsp has a wide distribution, especially in of Carlsbad. Their chief development lnEngland is in', the Jurassic 
northern latitudes. . ' rocks where they occur in large masses excelled tly adapted for 

Cpnsolidition : may to a considerable extent be produced by building purposes, and yield 1 the well-known freestones bf Portland 
pressure, but more cbmmonly cementation and crystallization play and Bath. Some; hqld that they are chemical precipitates ianfl that 
a large ; part in the process. Recent? shell sands on beaches and in the concentric oolitic structure is produced by successive layers * of 
dunes are not upfrequentiy converted; into . a, soft, semi-coherent calcareous deposit laid down on fragments, of shells, &c., in highly 
rqck by rain water filtering downwards, dissolving and redepositing calcareous waters. 5 Aii alternative hypothesis is that iniiviitb 
ddtbonatq of litne between the sand grains. In coral reefs also the cellular plants' (Girvanella,. &c.}, have extracted the carbonate of 
irtas6 soon has its cavities more Or less obliterated by a deposit of lime from the water* and have been the principal agents in producing 
calcite ; from solutioh;,i The fine interstitial mud or paste presents the successive calcareous crusts. Such, plants can live evpn in hot 
a large surface to the solvents, and is .more readily attacked than the waters, and there seems much reason for regarding them as of 
larger and, more compact shell fragments. In fresh-water marls importance in this connexion. : ' ■ . ' ; ; 

considerable masses bf crystalline calcit^ may be prbduced in this Another group 1 of limestones is of inorganic or chemical origin, 
way; enclosing well-preserved mbliUscan shells. Many calcareous having been deposited j from solution- in water without the inter- 
fragments consist of aragonite* wholly or principally, and this mineral vention of living organisms. X good example of these is the 
tends to . be, replaced; by calcite, . Tfle aragonite, as seen in sections “ stalactite ” ' winch 'forms pendent masses on the roofs of caves in 
under the microscope, is usually fibrous or prismatic, the calcite is limestone districts, the calcareous Waters exposed to evaporation 
more cpmmonly granular with a well-marked. network of rhombohe- in the air bf the cave laying down successive layers of stalactite in 
dral cMavagb cracks. ThereplaceMent of aragonite by calcite goes on theiplaces: from which they idrip. At the- same 1 time and in the 
eveh In shells lying on. modern seashores, i and is^ often very complete same way “stalagniite,” gathers on the floor below, and often 
in rocks, belonging to -the older geological periods. By the recry^ accumulates in thick masses which contain bones of animals and the 
stallization of the finer paste and the introduction of calcite in weapjons of primitive cave-dwelling man. Calc sinters are pbrous 
solution the ! interior of shells, cordis, fOraminifetej &c., becomes limestones deposited; by the evaporation of calcareous springs; 
decupled by crystalline calcite, sometimes in : comparatively large travertifie is- a well-known Italian rock of this kind. At Carlsbad 
grains* while i >the original organic structures may be very welb oolitic limestones are forming, but it seems probable that, minute 
preserved.* - r. ■ ; algae assist in this process. Chemical deposits of carbonate of limp 

r< $ome limestones are exceedingly pure, e.g. the chalk and some may be produced by the evaporation of sea' water ih some upraised 
.varieties of mountain limestoiie, and these ate 1 especially suited for cordl i lagbons and similar situations,' bilt it is unlikely that’ this 
mdkirig lime. The majority, however, Contain admixture of other takes place to anyi extent in the open- sea, as sea water contains 
Stftjstances, of which the commonest are clay and sand.: Clayey or very little carbonate ,of lime, ; apparently , because marine organisms 
argillaceous, limestones frequently occur in tjhin or thick beds alterr so readily, abstract it ; ( still some writers believe that a considerable 
nating fWitl^ .shales,- as in the Lias of England (the marlstone series), part' of jtnb chalk is Veafly a. chemicdl precipitate; * Ony^ marblbs 
Friable argillaceous fresh-watcf limestones are. called ’ “ marls,’ ’ ate banded lirhCstbn f es of Chernical brigin with variegated colours 
and are used in many districts for top dressing soils, 'but the haitie such as white* yellow, greert; and red. ; They are used for orna- 
marl » ” is loosely 1 applied : and is often given . - to -beds which are mental work and are obtained in Persia, France* the U nited States* 
nbt of this nature the ; red.- ^murls of the Trias),. The;/‘ cement Mexico, &,Ci 

stones ” ot the Lothians in Spptlaqd are argillaceous limestones of : Limestones are exceedingly susceptible to chCmicai changes of 1 a 
Lower Carboniferous age, which f whenburnt yield cement. The j^aiift metasOmatic kind. They are readily dissolved by carbonated Waters 
(Upper Cretaceous) . is calcareous Clay,; often contaihifig well- and acid solutions, and their -place rtiay then be decupled by deposits 
-preserved fossils, which lies below i the chalk and! attains considerable of a .diffefent kind;. The silification of oolites and coral rocks, and 
importance, in the south-east , of ‘Lugland. , Arenaceous limestpnes their replacement by iron ores above mentioned are examples of 
pass by gradual transitions into shelly sandstones; in the latter the jthis process. Many extensive hematite deposits are in this ‘#k‘y 
.shells are often dissolved leaving cavities, WJiich- may. be occupied formed in limestone districts. Phosphatization sometimes takes 
by casts. ! S6hie of ! thb Old Red 1 Sandstone is calcareous. : In other place, amorphous phosphate of lime being substituted for carbonate 
Cases the calcareous matter has recrystallized in large plates which of lithe* and these replacement products, of ten have great value as 
<have shining cleavage surfaces dotted over with grains of , sand ^purees of ; natural fertilizers. On ocean rocks in dry clinx^tes the 
■(Lincplnsbire limestprie), The Fontainebleau sandstone has large droppings of birds (guano) which contain much phosphate, percolat- 
cajcite rhombohedra filled with sand grains.. Limestones sometimes irig into the underlying limestones change them : into' a hard white 
cbhtkijn fiiuch plant matter which his been converted into a dark or yellow* phosphate rock (e.g. Sombrero, - Christmas Island* &c.), 
Cbaly substance, itt which the original; woody : structures may. be sometimes known as rock-guano or mineral, guano* In the north 
preserved or may not. The calcareous ^petrified; plants pf-Fifeshipe pf Frapce beds of phosphate are found in the chulk; theVj occur 
Opcu r, in such a limestone, and much Jias been learned from a micro- also in England on a ; smaller scale. All lime^tones, especially those 
k;ppi<: t study of them regarding the anatomy of the plants of the laid ddwhlh dehp witefy contain sortie linle phosphite' derived frorti 
Ckrbohifetoiis jJeiridd. ^ Ydieiamc^ ^ ashds v dcUfir iri sdfiie iifne^t6iies; % shells of certain brachiopods, fish bbnek, 5 keehh,^ whale bottesy'^e; 
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a'nd this may pass into solution and be redeposited in certain horizons, 
a process resembling the formation of flints. On the sea bottom at 
the present day phosphatic nodules are found which have gathered 
round the dead bodies of fishes and other animals. As in flint the 
organic structures of the original limestone may be well preserved 
though the whole mass is phosphatized. 

Where uprising heated waters carrying mineral solutions are 
proceeding from deep seated masses of igneous rocks they often 
deposit a portion of their contents in limestone beds. At Leadville, 
in Colorado, for example, great quantities of rich silver lead ore, 
which have yielded not a little gold, have been obtained from the 
.limestones, while other rocks, though apparently equally favourably 
situated, are barren. The lead and fluorspar deposits of the north 
of England (Alston Moor, Derbyshire) occur in limestone. In the 
Malay States the limestones have been impregnated with tin oxide. 
Zinc ores are very frequently associated with beds of limestone, as 
at Vieille Montagne in Belgium, and copper ores are found in great 
quantity in Arizona in rocks of this kind. Apart from ore deposits 
of economic value a great number of different minerals, often well 
crystallized, have been observed in limestones. 

When limestones occur among metamorphic schists or in the- 
vicinity of intrusive piu tonic masses (such as granite), they are usually 
recrystallized and have lost their organic structures. They are then 
known as crystalline limestones or marbles ( q.v .). (J. S. F.) 

LIMINA APOSTOLORUM, an ecclesiastical term used to denote 
Rome, and especially the church of St Peter and St Paul. A 
Visitatio Liminum might be undertaken ex voto or ex lege. The 
former, visits paid in accordance with a vow, were very frequent 
in the middle . ages, and were under the special protection of the 
pope, who put the ban upon any who should molest . pilgrims 
“ who go to Rome for God’s sakeTT The question of granting 
dispensations from such a vow gave rise to much canonical 
legislation, in which the papacy had finally to give in to the 
bishops. The visits demanded by law were of more importance. 
In 743 a Roman synod decreed that all bishops subject to the 
metropolitan see of Rome should meet personally every year in 
that city to give an account of the state of their dioceses. 
Gregory VII. included in the order all metropolitans of the 
Western Church, and Sixtus V. (by the bull Romanus Pontifex , 
Dec. 20, 1584) ordered the bishops of Italy, Dalmatia and 
Greece to visit Rome every three years; those of France, Ger- 
many, Spain and Portugal, Belgium, Hungary, Bohemia and the 
British Isles every four years; those from the rest of Europe 
every five years; and bishops from other continents every ten 
years. Benedict XIV. in 1740 extended the summons to all 
abbots, provosts and others who held territorial jurisdiction. 

LIMITATION, STATUTES OF,, the name given to acts of 
parliament by which rights of action are limited in the United 
Kingdom to a fixed period after - the occurrence of the events 
giving rise to the cause of action. This is one of the devices by 
which lapse of time is employed to settle disputed claims. There 
are mainly two modes by which this may be effected. We may 
say that the active enjoyment of a right — or possession — for a 
determined period shall be a good title against all the world, 
That is the method known generally as Prescription (q.v.). 
It looks to the length of time during which the defendant in a 
disputed claim has been in possession or enjoyment of the matter 
in dispute. But the principle of the statutes of limitation is to 
look to the length of time during, which the plaintiff has been out 
of possession. The point of time at which he might first have 
brought his action having been ascertained, the lapse of the 
limited period after that time bars him for ever from bringing his 
action. In both cases the policy of the law is expressed by the 
maxim Interest reipublicae ut sit finis litium. 

The principle of limitation was first adopted in English law in 
connexion with real actions, i.e. actions for the recovery of real 
property, At first a fixed date was taken, and, no action could 
be brought of which the cause had arisen before that date. By 
the Statute of Westminster the First (3 Edward I. c. 39), the 
beginning of the reign of Richard I. was fixed as the date of 
limitation; for such actions. .This is the well-known “ period of 
legal memory ’’ recognized by the judges in a different, class of 
cases to which a rule of prescription was applied. Possession 
of rights in alieno solo from time immemorial was held to be an 
indefeasible title, and the courts held , time immemorial to begin 
with, the first year of Richard I. ; , 


A period absolutely fixed became in time useless for the 
purposes of limitation, and the method of counting back a 
certain number of years from the date of the writs was adopted 
in the Statute 32 Henry VIII. c. 2, which fixed periods of thirty, 
fifty and sixty years for various classes of actions named therein. 
A large number of statutes since that time have established 
periods of limitation for different kinds of actions. Of those 
now in force the most important are the Limitation Act 1623 
for personal actions in general, and the Real Property Limitation 
Act 1833 relating to actions for the recovery of land. The 
latter statute has been repealed and virtually re-enacted by the 
Real Property Limitation Act 1874, which reduced the period of 
limitation from twenty years to twelve, for all actions brought 
after the 1st January 1879. The principal section of the act of 
1833 will show the modus 0 per andi: “ After the 31st December 
1833, no person shall make an entry or distress, or bring an 
action to recover any land or rent but within twenty years n^xt 
after the time at which the right to make such entry or distress 
or to bring such action shall have first accrued to some person 
through whom he claims, or shall have first accrued to the person 
making or bringing the same.” Another section defines the times 
at which the right of action or entry shall be deemed to have 
accrued in particular cases ;, e.g. when the estate claimed shall 
have been an estate or interest in reversion, such right shall be 
deemed to have first accrued at the time at which such estate or 
interest became an estate or interest in possession. Thus suppose 
lands to be let by A to B from 1830 for a period of fifty years, 
and that a portion of such lands is occupied by C from 1831 
without any colour of title from B or A — Cs long possession 
would be of no avail against an action brought by A for the 
recovery of the land after the determination of B’s lease. A 
would have twelve years after the determination of the lease 
within which to bring his action, and might thus, by an action 
brought in 1891, disestablish a person who had been in quiet 
possession since 1831. What the law looks to is not the length 
of time during which C has enjoyed the property, but the length 
of time which A has suffered to elapse since he might first have 
brought his action. It is to be observed, however, that the 
Real Property Limitation Act does more than bar the remedy. 
It extinguishes the right, differing in this respect from the other 
Limitation Acts, which, while barring the remedy, preserve the 
right, so that it may possibly become available in some other way 
than by action. 

By section 14 of the act of 1833, when any acknowledgment 
of the title of the person entitled shall have been given to . him 
or his agent in writing signed by the person in possession, or 
in receipt of the profits or rent, then the right of the person (to 
whom such acknowledgment shall have been given) to make an 
entry or distress or bring an action shall be deemed to have first 
accrued at the time at which such acknowledgment, or the last 
of siich acknowledgments, was given. By section 15, persons 
under, the disability of infancy, lunacy or coverfure, or beyond 
seas, and their representatives, are to be allowed ten years from 
the termination of this disability, or death (which shall have first 
happened), notwithstanding that the ordinary period of limitation 
shall have expired. 

By the act of 1623 actions of trespass, detinue, trover, replevin 
or account, actions on the case (except for slander), actions of debt 
arising out of a simple contract and actions for arrears of rent 
not due upon specialty shall be limited to six years from the 
date of the cause of action. Actions for assault, menace, battery, 
wounds and imprisonment are limited to four years, and actions 
for slander to two years. Persons labouring under the dis- 
abilities of infancy, lunacy or unsoundness of mind are allowed 
the same time after the removal of the disability. When the 
defendant was “ beyond seas ” (i.e. outside the United Kingdom 
and the adjacent islands) an extension of time was allowed, but 
by the Real Property Limitation Act of 1874 such an allowance 
is excluded as to real property, and as to other matters by the 
Mercantile Law Amendment Act 1856. 

An acknowledgment , whether by payment on account or by 
mere spoken words,, was formerly sufficient to take the case out 
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of the statute. The Act 9 Geo. IV. c. 14 (Lord Tenterden’s act) 
requires any promise or admission of liability to be in writing 
and signed by the party to be charged, otherwise it will not bar 
the statute. 

Contracts under seal are governed as to limitation by the act 
of 1883, which provides that actions for rent upon any indenture 
of demise, or of covenant, or debt or any bond or other specialty, 
and on recognizances, must be brought within twenty years 
after cause of action. Actions of debt on an award (the sub- 
mission being : not under seal), or for a copyhold fine, or for 
money levied on a writ of fieri facias, must be brought within six 
years. With regard to the rights of the crown, the principle 
obtains that nullum tempus occurrit regi , so that no statute of 
limitation affects the crOwn without express mention. But by 
the Crown Suits Act 1769, as amended by the Crown Suits Act 
1861, in suits relating to land, the claims of the crown to recover 
are barred after the lapse of sixty years. For the prosecution 
of criminal offences generally there is no period of limitation, 
except where they are punishable on summary conviction. In 
such case the period is six months by the Summary Jurisdiction 
Act 1848. But there are various miscellaneous limitations fixed 
by various acts, of which the following may be noticed. Suits 
and indictments under penal statutes are limited to two years 
if the forfeiture is to the crown, to one year if the forfeiture is 
to the common informer. Penal actions by persons aggrieved 
are limited to two years by the act of 1833. Prosecutions under 
the Riot Act can only be sued upon within twelve months after 
the offence has been committed, and offences against the Customs 
Acts within three years! By the Public Authorities Protection 
Act 1893, a prosecution against any person acting in execution 
of statutory or other public duty must be commenced within 
six months. Prosecutions under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, as amended by the Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act 
1904, must be commenced within six months after the com- 
mission of the offence. 

Trustees are expressly empowered to plead statutes of limita- 
tion by the Trustees Act 1888; indeed, a defence under the 
statutes of limitations must in general be specially pleaded. 
Limitation is regarded strictly as a law of procedure. The 
English courts will therefore apply their own rules to all actions, 
although the cause of action may have arisen in a country in 
which different rules of limitation exist. This is also a recognized 
principle of private international law (see J. A. Foote, Private 
International Law , 3rd ed., 1904, p. 516 seq.). 

United States — The principle of the statute of limitations has 
passed with some modification into the statute-books of every 
state in the Union except Louisiana, whose laws of limitation 
are essentially the prescriptions of the civil law drawn from the 
Partidas y or “ Spanish Code.” As to personal actions, it is 
generally provided that they shall be brought within a certain 
specified time — usually six years or less — from the time when the 
cause of action accrues, and not after, while for land the “ general 
if not universal limitation of the right to bring action or to make 
entry is to twenty years after the right to enter or to bring the 
action accrues ” (Bouvier’s Law Dictionary , art. “ Limitations ”) . 
The constitutional provision prohibiting states from passing laws 
impairing the obligation of contracts is not infringed by a law 
of limitations, unless it bars a right of action already accrued 
without giving a reasonable term within which to bring the action. 

See Darby and Bosanquet, Statutes of Limitations (1899); Hewitt, 
Statutes of Limitations (1893). 

LIMOGES, a town of west-central France, capital of the 
department of Haute-Vienne, formerly capital of the old province 
of Limousin, 176 m. S. by W. of Orleans on the railway to 
Toulouse. Pop. (1906) town, 75,906; commune, 88,597. 
The station is a junction for Poitiers, Angouleme, Perigueux 
and Clermont-Ferrand. The town occupies a hill on the right 
bank of the Vienne, and comprises two parts originally distinct, 
the Cite with narrow streets and old houses occupying the lower 
slope, and the town proper the summit. In the latter a street 
known as the Rue de la Boucherie is occupied by a powerful and 
ancient corporation of butchers. The site of the fortifications 


which formerly surrounded both quarters is occupied by boule- 
vards, outside which are suburbs with wide streets and spacious 
squares. The cathedral, the most remarkable building in the 
Limousin, was begun in 1273. In 1327 the choir was completed, 
and before the middle of the 1 6th century the transept, with its 
fine north portal and the first two bays of the nave; from 1875 
to 1890 the construction of the nave was continued, and it was 
united with the west tower (203 ft. high), the base of which 
belongs to a previous Romanesque church. In the interior 
there are a magnificent rood loft of the Renaissance, and the 
tombs of Jean de Langeac (d. 1541) and other bishops. Of the 
other churches of Limoges, St Michel des Lions (14th and 15th 
centuries) and St Pierre du Queyroix (12 th and 13th centuries) 
both contain interesting stained glass. The principal modern 
buildings are the town hall and the law-courts. The Vienne is 
Crossed by a railway viaduct and four bridges, two of which, 
the Pont St fitienne and the Pont St Martial, date from the 
13 th century. Among the chief squares are the Place d’Orsay 
on the site of a Roman amphitheatre, the Place Jourdan with 
the statue of Marshal J. B. Jourdan, born at Limoges, and the 
Place d’Aine with the statue of J. L. Gay-Lussac. President 
Carnot and Denis Dussoubs, both of whom have statues, were 
also natives of the town. The museum has a rich ceramic 
collection and art, numismatic and natural history collections. 

Limoges is the headquarters of the XII. army corps and the 
seat of a bishop, a prefect, a court of appeal and a court 6f 
assizes, and has tribunals of first instance and of commerce, a 
board of trade arbitration, a chamber of commerce and a branch 
of the Bank of France. The educational institutions include 
a lycSe for boys, a preparatory school of medicine and pharmacy, 
a higher theological seminary, a training college, a national 
school of decorative art and a commercial and industrial school. 
The manufacture and decoration of porcelain give employment 
to about 13,000 persons in the town and its vicinity. Shoe- 
making and the manufacture of clogs occupy over 2000. Other 
industries are liqueur-distilling, the spinning of wool and cloth- 
weaving, printing and the manufacture of paper from straws 
Enamelling, which flourished at Limoges in the middle ages and 
during the Renaissance (see Enamel) * but subsequently died out, 
was revived at the end of the 19th century. There is an extensive 
trade in wine and spirits, cattle, cereals and wood. The Vienne is 
navigable for rafts above Limoges, and the logs brought down by 
the current are stopped at the entrance of the town by the 
inhabitants of the Naveix quarter, who form a special gild for 
this purpose. 

Limoges was a place of importance at the time of the Roman 
conquest, and sent a large force to the defence of Alesia. In 
11 b.c. it took the name of Augustus (Augustoritum) ; but in 
the 4th century it was anew called by the name of the Lemovices , 
whose capital it was. It then contained palaces and baths, had 
its own senate and the right of coinage. Christianity was intro- 
duced by St Martial. In the 5th century Limoges was devastated 
by the Vandals and the Visigoths, and afterwards suffered in the 
wars between the Franks and Aquitanians and in the invasions 
of the Normans. Under the Merovingian kings Limoges was 
celebrated for its mints and its goldsmiths’ work. In the middle 
ages the town was divided into two distinct parts, each surrounded 
by walls, forming separate fiefs with a separate system of 
administration, an arrangement which survived till 1792. -Of 
these the more important, known as the Chdteau , which grew up 
round the tomb of St Martial in the 9th century, and was sur- 
rounded with walls in the 10th and again in the 12th, was under 
the jurisdiction of the viscounts of Limoges, and contained their 
castle and the monastery of St Martial; the other, the Cite, 
which was under the jurisdiction of the bishop, had but a sparse 
population, the habitable ground being practically covered by 
the cathedral, the episcopal palace and other churches and 
religious buildings. In the Hundred Years’ War the bishops sided 
with the French, while the viscounts were unwilling vassals of 
the English. In 1370 the Citt, which had opened its gates to the 
French, was taken by the Black Prince and given over to fire 
and sword. • 
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/The religions wars, pestilence arid; fdmine desolated Limoges 
in turn* and the. plague of / i 630^.1 63 m carried off: more than 
26,000 persons.! The wise administrations, of Henri d -Aguesseau, 
father : of the chancellor, and/ r Of Turgot enabled Limoges •« to 
recover, its former prosperity. There have : been-.? several great 
fires, destroying whole quarters of the city, built,, as it - hen was, 
of wood. : That of 1790 lasted for : t wo . months,, and; destroyed 
1,92 houses ; and that . of: 1 864 laid, under ashes r a large; area, 
Limoges celebrates > every seven years a curious religious festival 
(Fete : d/Qstension); during i which the . relics of St . Martial ’are 
exposed for seven weeks, attracting large numbers of visitors. 
It dates i from the 1 pth century,; and commemorates.; a pestilence 
(mal« f des > ardents) . which, after destroying 40,000 persons,, , is 
believed to have been stayed by the intercession i of the saint. 

/ ; Limoges Was the scene of two ecclesiastical cduncils, in* 1029 
and 103 x. The first proclaimed the title of St Martial as “ apostle 
of Aquitaine. the second insisted on . the : observance ; of the 
■ ■ truce of God. ? ? In 1095 Pope Urban II. held a ; synod pf 
bishops here in connexion with his efforts to: organize a crusade,, 
and : on this occasion consecrated the . basilica ; of St Martial 
(pulled down after 1794).. . # >c ' ! : r ■ 

See C6.le.stip Pore, Limoges , in Joanpe’s guides, . De { Paris 4 v Age r f 
(1867).; Ducourtieux, Limoges d'apres ses anciens plan,s (1884) 
and Limoges' et ses environs (3rd ed., 1894). A Very fuff list of works 
on Limoges, the town, viscounty, bishopric!/ is ! given by : U.’ 
Chevalier miReperloire des sources hist, du. mdym 1 dgeii Toporbiblidgr. 
(Mpnt Celiard, 4903), ,t, ii, ; s.y. ; : >(<■■} V ••• 

LIMON* or Port. Limon,: the chief Atlantic port of Costa Rica, 
Central America, and the capital of, a, district .also; named: Limon, 
on a bay of the ; Caribbean Sea, 103 m. E. by N. df San Jos6. 
Pop. (1904); 3171/ ;ilLimon was . founded in . 18 7 and , is the 
terminus of the transcontinental /railway to Puntarenasr Which 
was. begun in the same year. The swamps, behind the towfn, 
and the shallow coral lagoon in front of it, have been filled in. 
The! harbour is protected by a sea-wall built along the low- water 
line, -and an iron pier affords 'accommodation for large vessels. 
A breakwater from the harbour to the : island* • of U vita, about 
x 200 ; yds; E. would j render Limon , a . firstrdass port, There is 
an excellent ■ water-supply from the hills above the. harbour- 
Almost i the entire , coffee and banana crops- of Costa Rica are sent 
by rail for. shipment- at Limon to Europe and the United States. 
The !. district 1 (comar ca) of Limon comprises the whole Atlantic 
littoral, thus including the Taiamanca country: inhabited by 
uncivilized Indians; the richest banana-growing territories in 
the country; , and the valuable forests of the San: Juan valley. 
It is annually visited by Indians from the Mosquito coast of 
Nicaragua, who come in canoes to fish for turtle. Its. chief towns, 
after Limon, are Reventazon and Matina, both with fever than 
3000 inhabitants. , :■> = :; : - 

LIMONITE, or Brown IrOn Ore, a natural ferric hydrate 
named from the Gr. 'KetfA&v (meadow) , in allusion to its occurrence 
as “ bog-ore - in meadows and marshes. It is never crystallized, 
but- may have a fibrous or microcrystalline structure, and 
commonly occurs , in concretionary forms or in compact and 
earthy ' masses; : Sometimes mammillated,j botryoidal, reniform 
or stalactitic. The colour, presents various shades of brown and. 
yellow; and- the streak • is always brownish, a character which 
distinguishes it from haematite with a red, or from magnetite 
with a black streak. It is sometimes called brown haematite. 

Limonite is a ferric hydrate, conforming typically with the 
formula Fe 4 03(0H)^, or 2Fe203*3H 2 0. Its hardness is ; rather 
above 5, and its specific gravity varies from 3*5 to 41 In many 
cases it has been formed* from other iron oxides, like haematite 
and magnetite, or by the alteration of pyrites or chalybite. [ 

By the operation of meteoric agencies, iron pyrites readily pass 
into limonite often with retention , of external form ; and the masses 
of “ gozzan ” or “ gqssan ” on the outcrop, of certain mineral-veins 
Consist of rusty iron ore formed in this way, and associated with 
cellular ' quartz. Many deposits of limonite have been found, ort 
being worked, to pass downwards iiito ferrous carbonate ; and 
crystals .of chalybite converted, superficially; into Jimonite are well 
known. Minerals, like glauconite, which contain^ ferrpus , silicate, 
may m like manner yield limopite,, on weathering. Tne ferric 
Hydrate is also readily deposited from ferruginous waters, 1 ofteii 
by means of organic agencies. Deposits of brown iron ore of great 


economic r value ; occur Jn many ■ sedimentary ? crocks, such as i the 
Lias, Qofites, and Lpyrer, ; Greensand, of. various, parts ,of , England. 
They appear in some cases to be altered limestones’ .and . in’ , others 
altered ‘glauconitic sandstones. An odlffic structure- is sometimes 
present, and the ores are generally phosphatic, and may Contain 

r srhaps ,30 %/of, irprt., . ; The politic -brown , ores, f of * * Lorraine; and 
UXetnhurg a^e , known, as ./‘ minette/’ a diminutive of the French 
mine \ ore), in, allusion tq their low .content of ' metal/ Granular and 
concretionary limo'nite ''accumulates by organic action o'n the 1 floor 
of certain lakes iri Swederi;/fbrniing the curious •tlake- orfel’’ Larger 
concretions formed: under other Conditions' are known as “ bean ore.” 
Limonite often forms a cementing medium in ferruginous sands and 
gravels, forming “pan”; and in like manner it is the agglutinating 
agent iff many Conglomerates, like !he South African bahket,” 
where at ; is^aiiriferous. -In iron-shot sands the limonite may form 
hollow concretions, known in some .cases .as “ boxes.” The “ eagle 
stones ” of older . writers, were generally concretions of this kindy 
containing some. supstance, like sand, which rattled when the hollow, 
nodule was shaken^ Bog iron 'ore is air 'impure lirilOnite,' usually 
formed by the influence of micro-organisms, and Containing silica; 
phosphoric acid; and organic matter,; sometimes with manganese. The 
various kinds of )( brq\m and yellow ochre , are mixtures of limonite. 
with clay and other impurities; whilst in umber much manganese 
oxide is ' present. I ArgillacebUs brown iron ore is often khowri iff 
Germany; as Lhoneisefistein>\ but the corresponding term in English 
(clay iron stone); is applied to nodular iorms of- 'impure chalybite'. 
J, C. Ullmann’s name of. . stilpnosiderite* from •> the. Greek vtOsjtp&s- 
(shining) is sometimes applied to such kinds of limonite as have a 
pitchy lustre. Deposits t>f limbnite in caVities may have a rounded 
surface dr even eL stalactitic form, ?; aild ^ay : present a brilliant 
lustre, of blackish qolp.hr, forming what is called in Germany Glaskopf. 
(glass head).,- It often, happens . .that analyses of brown .iron, jorps, 
reveal a larger proportion of water than required by the typical 
formula df ’ limonite, ’ and hence new species hh ve been recognized. 
Thus the yellowish brown' bre called by< E. Schmidt xahthosiderite, 
from^ £av$6s (yellow) , and d^rjpos . ; (iron) , _ contains, Fe 20 (OH) 4 , or 
Fe203*^H^Q; f whilst thc bog.ore known as limnite, from.Xfyu'ij (marsh.) 
has the formula Fe (OH) 3, or Fe/Os/flU^O. On the other hand there 
are certain forms of ferric hydfate containing less Water than limonite 
and approaching to haematite in their red colour and streak: such 
is the mineral which was, called .hydrohaematite by A. Breithaupt, 
and, is now generally known, under R. Hermann’s name of, turgite, 
from the mines of Turginsk, near Bogoslovsk in the Ural Mountains. 
This has the formula Fe40 5 (0H) 2 , or 2Fe203-H 2 0. It probably 
represents the partial dehydration 7 of limonite; arid by further Toss 
of water, may pass; into .haematite or red iron ore. When limonite 
is dehydrated and deoxidized in the presence. ©! carbonic acid, it 
may give rise to cha,ly bite, 

LIMOUSIN (or Limosxn), LEONARD (c. 1505-0, 1577)^ French 
painter, the most famous, of a family of seven Limoges enamel 
painters, was the son of a Limoges innkeeper. He is supposed 
to have studied under Nardon Penicaud. He: was certainly, 
at the beginning of.h.is career influenced by the German school—/ 
indeed, his /earliest authenticated work, signed L, L. and dated 
1532, is a series 'of. eighteen^plaquesof the “ Passion of the Lord,” 
after Albrecht Durer, . but this influence was counterbalanced 
by ; that of the i Italian masters of the school of Fontainebleau, 
Primaticcio, > Rosso, Giulio Romano and Solario, from whom he 
acquired his Paste for arabesque ornament, and for mythological: 
subjects. Nevertheless the French tradition was • sufficiently 
ingrained in him to save him from becoming an imitator and from, 
losing his personal style. In 1 53a he entered the service of- 
Francis I. as painter., and varlet de chambre y a position which he 
retained* under. Henry II. For both these monarchs he executed 
many portraits in enamel— among them quite a -number of 
plaques depicting Diane; de Poitiers in various characters — 
plates, vases, eWers, and cups, besides decorative works for the 
royal palaces, for, though he is ., best known as an enameller 
distinguished .for rich, colour, and for graceful designs in grisaille 
on black or bright blue backgrounds, he also enjoyed a great 
reputation as an oil-painter, -His last signed works bear- the date 
1574, but the' date of his death is uncertain, though it could 
not have been later than the beginning of 1577,. . :It. is on record 
that he executed close upon two thousand enamels. He is best 
represented at the Louvre, - which, owns his two famous votive 
tablets for the Sainte Chapelle, each consisting of twenty-three 
plaques, signed L, L,.and. dated 1553; “La Chasse,” : depicting 
Henry II. on a white horsey Diane de Poitiers behind him on 
horseback; and many portraits, including the kings by whom 
h© was employed, Marguerite de Valois, the due de Guise, and 
the cardinal de Lorraine. Other . representative examples are 
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^Pthe^GiUijy ahd ThuSeiUnsI 1 % England some 

;tfe fourid at 'thg^Vfctdria >nd 

Albert Museum, the Ikitfeli^ 

In the collection ofSignorRocchi, in Rome, is an exceptionally 
inteeildng pl^qiie representing Frarices I: consulting 'a*' fortune- 1 
teller. s ‘ V * 

•; See* Leonard,. Limousin :■ peintre f $e \ pprirqii? (L’Qgwrp Aeq r j>mntyps, 
6 MMlkws%r.:\>y < Bdudery : amL ; E, Bachenau4 XPkA^y>\ 1 §^hn 
a> careful study* with, an eiabprate^cataiogue of ,tiie known, Existing, 
examples of the. artist’s work. The book /teals almost exclusively, 
with the portraits; illustrated. See also .AHeau^e and^CuplessiSrX^ 
PWMnA$&imrcr 4 yWW. • (Baris* 1365);.! 

L. Boudery ? Exposition ^retrospective, de. Limoges , en ■ (LiniLOges, f 

i8§d.)i; ^^qpdevy.t Leonard Limousin . el. . pq^-ospvr^ '-ll^i^pge^i 
1.895) ; Limoges' et le Limousin (Limoges; ‘ 1865) ;' A- Meyer; VArt 
dt fimqji'dd Limoges . •* driciert et : mti&erne (Paris, 1 *1896)'; ‘Emile' 
MdHnie 4 ^’^^a^n> (Paris, 1891)* • .•>.uUvo~;. -m\: < 7/ 

f Pdgus LerdovicLUtld; ager 'Ldrnbvicdrlsis, iegid 

LefHdvilUni 1 , ' %pmo%iwwwil LimqSinium , 1 &c.) ; % f orhier |>roViriee • of 1 
Ftatihfe. In ’ the tiriiet bf> JiiliuS Caesar th& ■ pa'gus Lemotiicinus 
cbvefedthe Toufiby ’how comprised iri tfee departments! bf'Haitte-’ 
Vfentie, Cdrreze attd Grease, j with the kironAi'sfSmentS of^bbtfbleilS* 
i^ Chatente and 'NdiltrOn In Dordogne'. - ' These limits it retained 
tintih the r6th ekfitu iff, 1 and they survived id those of tWdibfcese 1 
of Limoges (ekcept a sniall partcut off in *31 f to fOrm that- df' 
Tulle) Until' if$& The Lreak-upinto greatftefiT in the ' 10th 
tefided 5 tapidly to disintegrate the : province, 1 
lilpltST at TKe close of thb iith ceritilry Limousin embraced 5 dnljr 
the yiscouhties of Limoges, Tifrenhet and Coniboth, with' a feW 
ecclesiastical ’ Idrdships, ebirespdndmg rotighly ; to the ; present | 
dfrbndisstimehts of Limbgesahd SaiiltiYfieh ih Haute^VienUe ahd 
part : of, the i hrfofydissemdiits ! Of B r iVe, /Tulle and Uss 61 ; in - Cottle . 
In the 1 7th century Limousin, thus constituted; hald become iiO 
ttb^fhan : 'a : sinafi gdfflertktkeiifi. f;> -* 1 : ' i1r - -*•*• teir’v. 5 

LiffloushTtakes its name from the : Leniovices; a Gallic tribe 
whose county was included by Augustus in 1 the province 1 Of 
AqUitdriic Magna. " Politically its history 1 has 1 little' of 4 epiMte 
ihfefebt; : it shared ;ih general the Vifcissitudea ! 0f ( A^liitaine; 
whose' dukes ff0tti ^i8 onwards Were* its ^b^er-lbrds at least till 
12O4, After which it was sometimes under them, sometimes under 
the cbuifts of Poitiers; "until -thb^ ^ Fkheh-kihgfe ; sU(xfeeded 'in 
asserting their 1 direct 1 ^vetdOrdship; 1 it Was, however, until the 
t4th'0entufy, the cefitrfe of a civilization of : which ^ ^ the enamelling 
ihdustfy : (see Enamel) was Only one expression. The Limousih 
dialect, now a nier e:pditii$, Was regarded by the troubadours as 
thWpiirest forth Of ProVehoal: h> o: ; ji ! : 

See ,A ; . j LdrOeuX, GebgAip1vie : ' et Mhtoirh 1 dti Limduiin (Lifnoge$, : 
189^); 1 Detailed' bi ! bliograp% in Chevalier L'LepettoiH des 1 sources: 
T0po^bibMqgr.-( Montbeliard, (190^)^ t; >iU I > 7 r . •• i: /-•.>! ; . - 

LIMPOPO, or. Crocodile, ■ a river of. SiE. : Africa over 1000 m. 
in length, next to the Zambezi the largest river < of Africa entering 
the ihdiafi OceanJ di It^ head streams rise on the northern slopes 
Of the ;Witwatfersrand less than 300 m. due Wj of the sea; -but 
the 7 fiver; makes- a great semicircular sweep adtoss the 1 'high 
plateau first' N.W., then =N^E, and finally S.E^dlt is joined early 
in lts course -by the Marico and Notwani, streams which rise 
along - the westward cohtifiuation ot the oWitwatetsrand, the 
ridge forming 7 ^ the ^Water-parting between the Vaal and the 
Limpopo 1 basins; - Ebr a r great part of its course the Limpopo 
forms the north-west and north frontiers Of f he^ Trans vaal;; - Its 
banks are 7 well Wodded and present many picturesque vie wsi 
In descending • the’ escarpment of the plateau - the river ■ passes 
through- rocky ra vines, piercing-the Zoutpansberg near the tiortlf, 
east corner of the Transvaal at the Toli Azime Falls, i In the 
low Country it receives" its ; - chief affluent,. : the Olifants - river 
(45d'm. long), -which^ -rising i in the high veld of the Transvaal 
east ' of the^sources of the LimpopO, takes a more direct N.E. 
bourse than- - the m-ain- stream^. The Lihipbpo enters the -ocean 
in ! 25° f 5' ! t S.' The mouth, about 1 000 ft. wide, is obstructed by 
Sarid-banks; ' In the rainy season the : Limpopo loses a good > deal 
of its water" in the swampy region 416 ng dtsdower course. Migh^ 
water level is 24 ft. above low-water level, wheii the depth iii 
thd 1 shallowest part does not exceed ^3 'ftp tThc river Is -navigable 
aM : fh^ek^rouiid! l^ r shaQ(^d#augM-ve^els^ modtMbi 
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I about 100 til,, to a spot known as Gunguiiyana ; s Ford. In flood- 
time there is water communication south with the; river Koinati 
(iq.v .) . At this season stretches ; of ; the Limpopo- above Gungun- 
yana’s Ford are navigable. The fiver ? valley ,■ ds generally 
' unhealthy. 1 « ; . J . ; ; , ; - . :• , . - , r ; ; .. 

> The basin of the Limpopo includes the' northern part of .the 
Transyaal, tjie eastern: portiqn. of Bechuanalaiid, southern Matabele- 
: l^n,d ^nd ^ large .area of : Portuguese territory north of Delagoa Bay.' 

; Its; chief tributary, the Olifaiits, has been ’ mentiohed; ‘ Of its niahy 
1 other affluents, the MdclobtSie, the Shashi and the Tuli are the tnost 
! distant north-west feeders. In -this . direction > the Matoppos -and' 
i other: hills, pf Matabelcland . separate the Limpopo basin jfrom , the, 

1 va\ley of the Zambezi. A little above the Tuii confluence is Rhodeses 
; Drift, the usual crossing-place froin the northern Transvaal into 
M atabeleland . Among the streams which , flowing north through 
the Transvaal, join the Limpopo . is . the Nylstroom, so named by 
i Bpers trekking frqm dhe south in the belief that, they. had tenched 
; the, river Nile. In the coast region the river has one considerable 
affluent from the north, the Chefiganb; 5 which :is navigable fbf sofhe 
distance. j< : ' ' i;{ ‘ ■ - 7 • ' '■ - ■■■ ■ " ■: - : ;:U ‘ J,.h 

The -Limpopo iis a river of -many: names. In its upper course: 
called the ; Crocodile that name is also, applied 40 the ^whole f ivpr, 
which figures on old Portuguese maps as the Opri (or Oira) and Bcmbe. 

! Though claiming the territory through which it ran the Portuguese 

- made no attempt to trace the river. Thi ; s : was. first done by Captain 
J.;F« E;lton, who in 1879, travelling from the Tati .goldfields sought 

i tp, open a road toi the; sea via; the Limpopo,. He voyaged down She 
! riven Irom the Shashi confluence to the, Toli Azim^ Tails,,: which fie 
j discovered* following the stream thence op foot to the low, country. 

I Thelower: course of the river had been explored 1,868-1869 by anothef 
j British traveller-T-St . Vincent , ^hitsfied ’.'..Emine.' ' . /,|t was firsf 
i navigated by a sea-going craft in , 1884, when G. A. Chaddock of the 

- British mercantile service succeeded crossing the bar, while its 

| lower course was accurately surveyed by Portuguese officers, in 1895- 
1 1896. ; At the junction .of the Lotsani, one of the Bechuahaland 
; affluents, | 5 with The Limpopo, are ruins of, the /period ,9! the 
: Zimbabwes. .. / 

: LINACRE (or Lynaker^ THOMAS (c. 1460^1524), English 
• Hiiifianist and 1 physician, was . probably • born at ' ■ Canterbury. 

| Oi his parentage or ^descent': Up thing f qertaiip is ‘known,; ; s jReJ 
! received his. early-education at the cathedral school of Canterbury,; 
j then under the; direction of William Celling (William Tilly of 
j Selling), who became prior of Canterbury in 1472. Celling was 
j an. ardent scholar, and pne of the earliest iii England whb 
? cultivated Greek* learning. { From him Linacre must have received 
his first incentive to this study. Linacre entered Oxford about- 
the year A 1480, and in ; 1484 was elected a fellow of All Souls' 
College. Shortly afterwards he visited Italy in the tram of 
Celling, who was sent by Henry Vlli, as an envoy to the papal 
court, and he accompanied his patron as far as Bologna. There 
he bUcame the pupil of Angelo Poliziano; and afterwards shared 
the instruction which that great scholar imparted at Florence 
to the sons of . Lorenzo de' Medici. The younger of these princes 
became Pope Leo X., and was in after years mindful of his old 
! companionship With Linacre. Among his. other teachers and 
friends in Italy -were ; pemetrius : Chalcondylas, Hermolaus 
Barbarus, Aldus Romanus the printer of Venice, and Nicolaus 
Leonicenus of Vicenza.' Linacre took the degree of doctor of 
medicitie with great distinction at Padua. On his return to 
Oxfoy^ full 'of tide learning and imbued with The spirit of the 
Italian Renaissance, he formed one of the brilliant circle ol 
Oxford scholars, 1 including John Colet, William Grocyn and 
William Latimer,; whb are mentioned with so much warm 
eiiibgy in the; letters of Erasmus. T;;';.;; 

■ Linacre does upt appear to have practised or taught medicine 
in Oxford. "About the year 1501 he was called to court as tutor 
of the young prince Arthur. On the accession of Henry VIII. 
be was appointed the. king's physiciafi, ah o fflce^ at, that time of 
considerable; .influence and importance, an<| practised medicine 
in London; having among his patients niost of the great statesmen 
and ptelatesofthe time, as CardinalWolsey , Archbishop Warham 
^BishbjhEbx;; ' ! "T ' .V'" : : y' ! - '■ ' ; 

After some years, of professional activity, and when in advanced 
life^ Linacre received priest's orders in T 520, though he had for 
some years previously held several clerical benefices. There is 
ho (JoubV, .tji^ with 'Els; :beilt^ifieii^ 

from active life* Literacy labourer ; and the of the founds 

tioni which owed Its) exMeiice chiefly to him, th^ Royali College 
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of Physicians, occupied Linacre’s remaihing years till his death 
on the 20th of October 1524. 

Linacre was more of a scholar than a man of letters, and 
rather a man of learning than a scientific investigator. It is 
difficult now to judge of his practical skill in his profession, but 
it was evidently highly esteemed in his own day. He took no 
part in political or theological questions, and died too soon to 
have to declare himself on either side in the formidable contro- 
versies which were even in his lifetime beginning to arise. But 
his career as a scholar was one eminently characteristic of the 
critical period in the history of’ learning through which he lived. 
He was one of the first Englishmen, who studied Greek in Italy, 
whence he brought back to his native country and his own uni- 
versity the lessons of the “ New Learning.” His teachers were 
Some of the greatest scholars of the day. Among his pupils was 
one— Erasmus — whose name alone would suffice to preserve 
the memory of his instructor in Greek, and others of note in 
letters and politics, such as Sir Thomas More, Prince Arthur and 
Queen Mary. Colei, Grocyn, William Lilye and other eminent 
scholars were his intimate friends, and he was esteemed by a still 
wider circle of literary correspondents in all parts of Europe. 

Linacre’s literary activity was displayed in two directions, in pure 
scholarship and in translation from the Greek. In the domain of 
scholarship he was known by the rudiments of (Latin) grammar 
( Progymndsmata Grammatices vulgaria), composed in English, a 
revised version of which was made for the use of the Princess Mary, 
and afterwards translated into Latin by Robert Buchanan. He 
also wrote a work on Latin composition, De emendata structura 
Latini sermonis , which was published in London in 1524 and many 
times reprinted oh the continent of Europe. 

Linacre’s only medical works were his translations. He desired 
to make the works of Galen (and indeed those of Aristotle also) 
accessible to all readers of Latin. What he effected in the case of 
the first, though not trifling, in itself, is inconsiderable as compared 
with the whole mass of Galen’s writings; and of his translations; 
from Aristotle, some of which are known to have been completed, 
nothing has survived. The following are the works of Galen trans- 
lated by Linacre : ( 1 ) De Sanitate tuenda , printed at Paris in 
1517 ; (2) Methodus ■■ medendi (Paris, 1 5 19) ; (3): De temperamentis 
et de Inaequali Intemperie. (Cambridge, 1521); (4 ) De naturalibus 
facultatibus (London, 1523) ; (5) De symptomatum differ entiis et 
Cdusis (London, i 524); (6) De pulsuum Usu (London, without 
date). He also translated for the use of Prince Arthur an astronomi- 
cal treatise, of Proclus, De sphaera, which was printed at Venice by; 
Aldus in 1499. The accuracy of these translations and their elegance 
of style we^e universally admitted. They have been generally 
acbep'ted as the standard versions of those parts of Galen’s writings/ 
and frequently reprinted, either as a part of the collected works or 
separately. 1 . . 

But the most important service which Linacre conferred upon his 
own profession and science was not by his. writings. To him was 
chiefly owing the foundation by royal charter of the College of 
Physicians in London, and he was the first president of the new 
college, which he further aided by conveying to it his own house, 
and by the gift of his library. Shortly before his death Linacre 
obtained from the king letters patent for the establishment of 
readerships in medicine at Oxford and Cambridge, and placed 
valuable estates in the hands of trustees for their endowment. 
Two readerships were founded in Mertdn College, Oxford, and one 
in, St John’s College, Cambridge, but owing to neglect and. bad 
management of the funds, they fell into uselessness and obscurity. 
The Oxford foundation was revived by the university commis- 
sioners in 1856 in the form of the Linacre professorship of anatomy. 
Posterity has done justice to the generosity and public spirit which 
prompted these foundations; and it is impossible not to recognize 
a strong constructive genius in the scheme of the College of Physicians, 
by which Linacre not only first organized the medical profession in 
England/ but impressed upon it for some centuries the §tamp of his 
own individuality. ^ . . 

i The intellectual fastidiousness of Linacre, and his habits of minute 
accuracy were, as Erasmus suggests, the chief cause why he left 
ho mpre permanent literary memorials. It will be found, perhaps, 
difficult to justify by any extant work the extremely high reputation 
which he enjoyed among the scholars of his time. His Latin style 
was so much admired that, according to the flattering eulogium of 
Erasmus, Galen spoke better Latin in the version of Linacre than 
he had before spoken Greek; and even Aristotle displayed a grace 
which he hardly •attained to in his native tongue. Erasmus praises 
also Linacfe’s critical judgment 1 vir. non exact i tant u m sed sever! 
judicii ”). According jto others it was hard to say whether he were 
more distinguished as a grammarian or a rhetorician. Of Greek 
he was. regarded as a cbnsurrtmate ; master ; and he was equally 
eminent as a “ philosopher,” that is, as learned in the works of the 
apeient philosophers, arid naturalists. In- this* there may have been 


some exaggeration ; but all have acknowledged the elevation of 
Linacre’s character, and the fine moral qualities summed up in the 
epitaph written by John. Caius: “ Fraudes dolosqiie mire perosus ; 
fidus- ariiicis ; omnibus ordinibus juxta cams.” 

The materials for Linacre’s biography are to a large extent con- 
tained in the older biographical collections of George Lilly (in 
Paulus Jovius, Descriptio Britanniae), Bale, Leland and Pits, in 
Wood’s Athenae Oxonienses and in the Biographia Britannica ; 
but all are completely collected in the Life of Thomas Linacre, by 
Dr Noble Johnson (London, 1835)* Reference may also be made 
to Dr Munk’s Roll of the Royal College of Physicians (2nd ed., London, 
1878); and the Introduction, by Dr J. F. Payne, to a facsimile 
reproduction of Linacre’s version of Galen de temperamentis ■ (Cam- 
bridge, 1881). With the exception of this treatise, none of Linacre’s 
works or translations has been reprinted in modern times. 

LINARES, an inland province of central Chile, between Talca 
on the N. and Nuble on the S., bounded E. by Argentina and 
W. by the province of Maule. Pop. (1895) 101,858; area, 
3942 sq. m. The river Maule forms its northern boundary and 
drains its northern and north-eastern regions. The province 
belongs partly -to the great central valley of Chile and partly 
to the western slopes of the Andes, the S. Pedro volcano rising 
to a height of 1 1,800 ft. not far from the sources of the Maule. 
The northern part is fertile, as are the valleys of the Andean 
foothills, but arid conditions prevail throughout the central 
districts, and irrigation is necessary for the production of crops. 
The vine is cultivated to some extent, and good pasturage is 
found on the Andean slopes. The province is traversed from 
N. to S. by the Chilean Central railway, and the river Maule 
gives access to the small port of Constitucion, at its mouth. 
From Parral, pear the southern boundary, a branch railway 
extends westward to Cauquenes, the capital of Maule. The 
capital, Linares, is centrally situated, on an open plain, about 
20 m ; . S. of the river Maule. It had a population of 7331 in 1895 
(which an official estimate of 1902 reduced to 7256). Parral 
(pop. 8586 in 1895; est. 10,219 in 190 2 ) is a railway junction 
and manufacturing town. 

LINARES, a town of southern Spain, in the province of Jaen, 
among the southern foothills of the Sierra Morena, 1375 ft. above 
sea-level and 3 m. N.W. of the river Guadalimar. Pop. (1900)’ 
38,245. It is connected by four branch railways with the im- 
portant argentiferous lead mines on the north-west, and with 
the main railways from Madrid to Seville, Granada and the 
principal ports on the south coast. The town was greatly 
improved in the second half of the 19th century, when the town 
hall, bulhring, theatre and many other handsome buildings were 
erected; it contains little of antiquarian interest save a fine 
fountain of Roman origin. Its population is chiefly engaged in 
the lead-mines, and in such allied industries as the manufacture 
of gunpowder, dynamite, match for blasting purposes, rope and 
the like. The mining plant is entirely imported, principally from 
England; and smelting, desilverizing and the manufacture of 
lead sheets, pipes, &c., are carried on by British firms, which also 
purchase most of the ore raised. Linares lead is unsurpassed in 
quality, but the output tends to decrease. There is a thriving 
local trade in grain, wine and oil. About 2 m. S. is the village of 
Cazloria, which shows some remains of the ancient Castulo . 
The ancient mines some; 5 m. N., which are now known as Los 
Pozos de Anibal, may possibly date from -the 3rd century b.c., 
when this part of Spain was ruled by the Carthaginians. 

LINCOLN, EARLS OF. The first earl of Lincoln was probably 
William de Roumare (c. 1095-c. 1155), who was created earl 
about 1140, although it is possible that William de Albini, earl of 
Arundel, had previously held the earldom. Roumare’s grandson, 
another William de Roumare (c. 1150-c. 1198), is sometimes 
called earl of Lincoln, but he was never recognized as such, and 
about 1148 King Stephen granted the earldom to one of his 
supporters, Gilbert de Gand (d. 1156), who was related to the 
former earl. After Gilbert’s death the earldom was dormant 
for about sixty years; then in 1216 it was given to another 
Gilbert de Gand, and later it was claimed by the great earl of 
Chester, Ranulf, or Randolph, de Blundevill (d. 1232). From 
Ranulf the title to the earldom passed through his sister Hawise 
to the family of Lacy* John de Lacy (d. 1240) being made earl of 
Lincoln in 1232. He was son of Roger de Lacy (d. 1212), justiciar 
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of England and constable of Chester. It was held by the Lacys 
until the death of Henry, the 3rd earl. Henry served Edward I. 
in W ales, France and Scotland, both as a soldier and a diplom- 
atist. He Went to France with Edmund, earl of Lancaster, in 
1296, and When Edmund died in June of this year, succeeded him 
as commander of the English forces in Gascony; but he did not 
experience any great success in this capacity and returned to 
England early in 1298. The earl fought at the battle of Falkirk 
in July 1298, and took some part in the subsequent conquest 
of Scotland. He was then employed by Edward to negotiate 
successively with popes Boniface VIII. and Clement V., and also 
with Philip IV. of France; and was present at the death of the 
English kirig iri July 1307. For a short time Lincoln Was friendly 
with the new king, Edward II., and his favourite, Piers Gaveston ; 
but quickly changing his attitude, he joined earl Thomas of 
Lancaster and the baronial party, was one of the “ ordainers ” 
appointed in 1310 and was regent of the kingdom during the 
king’s absence in Scotland in the same year. He died in London 
on the 5th of February 1311, and was buried in St Paul’s 
Cathedral. He married Margaret (d. 1309), granddaughter and 
heiress of William Longsword, 2nd earl of Salisbury, and his only 
Surviving child, Alice (1283-1348), became the wife of Thomas, 
earl of Lancaster, who thus inherited’his father-in-law’s earldoms 
of Lincoln and Salisbury. Lincoln’s Inn in London gets its name 
from the earl, whose London residence occupied this site. He 
founded Whalley Abbey in Lancashire, and built Denbigh Castle. 

In 1349 Henry Plantagenet, earl (afterwards duke) of Lancaster, 
a nephew of Earl Thomas, was created earl of Lincoln; and when 
his grandson Henry became king of England as Henry IV. in 
1399, the title merged in the crown. In 1467 John de la Pole 
(c. 1464-^1487), a nephew of Edward IV., was made earl of 
Lincoln* and the same dignity was conferred in 1525 upon Henry 
Brandon (1516-1545), son of Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk. 
Both died without sons, and the next family to hold the earldom 
was that of Clinton. 

Edward Fiennes Clinton, 9th Lord Clinton (1512-1585)* 
lord high admiral and the husband of Henry VIII. ’s mistress, 
Elizabeth Blount, was created earl of Lincoln in 1572. Before 
his elevation he had rendered very valuable services both on sea 
and land to Edward VI., to Mary and to Elizabeth, and he was 
in the confidence of the leading men of these reigns, including 
William 5 Cecil, Lord Burghley. From 1572 until the present day 
the title has been held by Clinton’s descendants. In 1 768 Henry 
Clinton, the 9th earl (17 20-1 794) , succeeded his uncle Thomas 
Pelham as 2nd duke of Newcastle-under-Lyne, and since this date 
the title of earl of Lincoln has been the courtesy title of the eldest 
son of the duke of Newcastle. 

See'G. E. C. (okay He), Complete Peerage * vol. v. (1893). 

LINCOLN, ABRAHAM (1809-1865), sixteenth president of 
the United States of America, was born on “ Rock Spring ” 
farm, 3 m. from Hodgenville, in Hardin (now Larue) county, 
Kentucky, on the 12th of February 1809. 1 His grandfather/ 
Abraham Lincoln, settled in Kentucky about 1780 and was killed 
by Indians in 1 784. Hi's father, Thomas (1778-185 1 ) , was born 
in -Rockingham (then Augusta) county, Virginia; he was hospit- 
able; shiftless, restless and unsuccessful, working now as a 
carpenter and now as a farmer, and could not read or write 
before his marriage, in Washington county, Kentucky, on the 
1 2th of June 1806, ' to Nancy Hanks (1 783-1 8 1 8), who was, 
like him, a native of Virginia, but had much more strength of 
eharabt^f ahd native ability, and seemed to halve been, in 

1 Lincoln’s birthday is a legal holiday in California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, 
Nprth Dakota, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, 
West Virginia , and Wyoming. 

2 Samuel Lincoln (c. 1619-1690), the president’s first American 
ancestor, son k>f Edward Lincoln, gent., of Hingham, Norfolk, 
emigrated to Massachusetts in 1637 as apprentice to a weaver and 
settled With two older , brothers in Hingham, Mass, His sqn and 
grandson were iron founders; the grandson Mordecai (1686-1736) 
moved to , Chester county, Pennsylvania. Mordecai’s son John 

. (1711-^. 1773), a weaver, settled in what is now Rockingham 
couhty, Va;, and was the president’s great-grandfather* * * 


intellect and character, distinctly above the social class in Which 
she was born. The LincOlnk’ had removed from Elizabethtown * 
Hardin county, their first home, to the Rock Spring farm, only 
a short time before Abraham’s birth; abotit 1813 they removed 
to a farm of 238 acres on Knob Creek, about 6 m. from Hodgen- 
ville; and in 1816 they crossed the Ohio river and settled on a 
quarter-section, if m. E. of the present village of Gentry ville* in 
Spencer county, Indiana. There 5 Abraham’s mother died on the 
5th of October 1818.. In December 1 8 1 9 his father married, at 
his old home, Elizabethtown, Mrs Sarah' (Bush) Jbhnston (d; 
1869), Whom he had courted, years before, whose thrift greatly 
improved conditions in the home; and who exerted a great im 
Alienee over her stepson. Spencer county was still a wilderness, 
and the boy grew up in pioneer' surroundings, living in a rude 
log-cabin, enduring many hardships and knowing only the 
primitive manners, • conversation and ambitions of sparsely 
settled backwoods communities. Schools Were rare, and teachers 
qualified only to impart the merest rudiments. “'Of. course 
when I came of age I did ( not know 1 much,”: wrote he yefirs 
afterward, “ still somehow I could read, write and cipher to 
the rule of three, but that was all* I have - hot been to school 
since. The little advance I now have upon this Store of education 
I have picked: up from time to time under the ; pressure of 
necessity/’ His entire schooling, in five different schools* 
amounted to less than a twelvemonth; but he became a good 
speller and an excellent penman. ’ His own mother taught him 
to read, and his stepmother, urged him to study j He read and 
re-read in early boyhood the Bible, -Aesop, Robinson Crusoe * 
Pilgrim y s Progress- Weems’s Life' of Washington and a history of 
the United States ; and later read every . book he could borrow 
from the neighbours, Burns 1 1 and Shakespeare becoming 
favourites. He wrote rude, coarse satires, crude verse, and 
compositions on the American government, temperance, &c; 
At the age of seventeen he ; had attained: his lull height, and Began 
to be known as a Wrestler, runner and lifter of great weights* 
When nineteen, he made a journey as a hired hand on a flatboat 
to New Orleans. : - 

In March 1830 his father emigrated to Macon county, Illinois 
(near the present Decatur)* and soon afterward removed to 
Coles county. Being now -twenty^one years^ of age, Abraham 
hired himself to Denton \Offutt, a migratory trader and store- 
keeper then of Sangamon county, and he helped Offutt to build 
a flatboat and float it! down the Sangamon, Illinois and Mississippi 
rivers to New Orleans. In 1831 Offutt made him clerk, of hfe 
country store; at New. Salem, a small and unsuccessful settlement 
in Menard county ; this gave him moments of leisure to devote 
to self-education. He borrowed; -a grammar and other books; 
sought . explanations from the village schoolmaster and began 
to read law. In this. frontier community law and politics claimed 
a large proportion of the stronger and the more ambitious men; 
the law early appealed to Lincoln and his general popularity 
encouraged; him as early as' 1832 to enter politics. In this year 
Offutt failed and Lincoln was thus left without employment. 
He became a candidate for the Illinois House of Representatives; 
and on the 9th of March 1832 issued an address “ * To the people; 
of Sangamon county” which ’betokens talent, and education 
far beyond mere ability to “ read* Write and cipher,” t hough M 
its preparation he seems to have had the. help ot a f rien^Before^ 
the election the Black Hawk Indian W ar brbke out; Lincoln 
volunteered in one of. the Sangamon county companies on the 
2 1st of April and was elected ; captain by the members of the 
company. It is said that the oath of allegiance Was administ ered 
to Lincoln at this time by Lieut. Jefferson Davis. The 
company* a part of the 4th Illinois, was mustered- out after 
the five weeks’ service , for which it volunteered* and' Lincoln re? 
enlisted as a private ;on the 29th of May, and: was finally mustered 
out on the 16th of June by LienL Robert Anderson, who in i,86t 
commanded the Union , troops ati -Fort Sqmter. As- captain 
Lincoln was twice in disgrace, once for firing a pistol near camp 
and again because nearly his jentire company was (intoxicated. 
He was in no battle* and- always spoke' lightly of his military 
record* He was; defeated in his campaign for the legislature^^ 
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783 2 , partly because of his unpopular adherencetq Clay and the 
American system,- but in his own election precinct* he received 
nearly all the votes cast. With a friend, William Berry, he then 
bought a small country Store, which soon, failed, chiefly because 
of the drunken habits of Berry and because Lincoln preferred 
to read and to tell stories-?-die early gained local celebrity as 
a : story-teller-t-rather than sell; about this time he got hold of 
a set of Blackstone. In the, spring of 1833 the storeys stock was 
sold to satisfy its creditors, and Lincoln assumed the firm's 
debts, which he, did not fully pay off for fifteen years. In May 
1833, local friendship, disregarding politics, procured his; appoint- 
ment as postmaster of New Salem, but this paid him very little, 
and in the same year the county surveyor of Sangamon county 
opportunely offered to make him one of his deputies. He hastily 
qualified himself by study, and • j entered upon the practical 
duties of surveying farm lines, roads and town sites. “ This," 
to > use his own words, ‘‘ procured bread, and kept body and 
soul together." 1 

In 1834 Lincoln was elected (second of four successful candi- 
dates;: With only 14 fewer votes than, the first) a member of the 
Illinois House of Representatives, to which he was re-elected 
in *836,' 1838 and 1840, serving until 1842. In his announcement 
* of his candidacy in 1836 he* promised to vote for Hugh L. White 
of Tennessee (a vigorous opponent of Andrew Jackson in 
Tennessee politics) for president, and said: *? I go for all sharing 
the privileges of the government who assist in bearing its burdens. 
Consequently, I go for admitting all whites to the right of suffrage, 
who pay taxes or bear arms (by no means excluding females)”— 
a ' sentiment frequently quoted to prove Lincoln a believer in 
woman's suffrage. In this election he led the poll in Sangamon 
county. In the legislature, like the other representatives of 
that county, who were called the “ Long Nine," because of their 
stature, he worked for internal improvements, for which lavish 
appropriations were made, and; for the division of Sangamon 
county and the choice of Springfield as the state capital, instead 
of Vandalia. He and his party colleagues followed Stephen A. 
Douglas in adopting the convention system, to which Lincoln 
had been strongly opposed. In 1 837 with one other repre- 
sentative front Sangamon county, named Dan Stone, he protested 
against a series; of resolutions, adopted by the Illinois General 
Assembly, expressing disapproval of the formation of abolition 
societies and ; asserting, among other things, that the right of 
property in slaves is sacred to the slave holding states under the 
Federal Constitution M ; and Lincoln and. Stone put out a paper 
in which they expressed their belief “ that the institution of 
slavery is founded on both injustice and bad policy, but that 
the promulgation of abolition doctrines tends rather to increase 
than abate its evils," “ that the Congress of the United States 
has no power under the Constitution to interfere with the institu- 
tion ; of slavery in the different states," “ that the Congress of 
the United ' States has the power, under the Constitution, to 
abolish slavery in r the District* of Columbia, but that the power 
ofight not to be exercised unless at the request of the people 
of the Districts" Lincoln was Very popular among his fellow 
legislators; and in 1838 and in 1840 he received the complimentary 
vote 1 of ihis minority colleagues for the speakership of the state 
House of Representatives.' In 1842 he* declined a renomination 
to the state legislature arid attempted unsuccessfully to secure 
a nomination to Congress. • In the same year he became interested 
in the 1 Washingtonian temperance movement. 

* In 1846 he was elected a member of the National House of 
Representatives by a majority of 1 51 1 Over his Democratic 
opponent, Peter Cartwright j the Methodist preacher, Lincoln 
was the duly Whig' member Of Congress elected in Illinois 
in; 1846; *Itt the House of Representatives on the 2 2nd of 
December $847 he introduced the “ Spot Resolutions,'? which 
quoted statements hi the president's messages of the nth of 
May 1846 and the 7th and 8th of December that Mexican troops 
had invaded 1 the territory Of the United- States, and asked the 
president to tell the precise * “ spot " of invasion ; he made a 
speech on these resolutions in the House on the i 2th of January 
7848. His attitude toward the war ahd especially his vote for 


George Ashmun’s amendment; to the supply bill at ? this, session, 
declaring; that, the Mexican War was unnecessarily, and uncon- 
stitutionally commenced, by the President,'' .greatly displeased 
his constituents. He later introduced a bill regarding slavery in 
the District of Columbia, which (in accordance with his state- 
ment of 1837) was to be submitted to the vote qf the? District 
for approval, and which provided for compensated emancipation, 
forbade the bringing of slaves into the District of Columbia, 
except by government officials from slave states, and the selling 
of slaves away from the District, and arranged fqr the emancipa- 
tion after a period of apprenticeship of all slave children born 
after the 1st of January 1850. While he, was . in Congress he 
voted repeatedly for the principle of the Wilmot Proviso.; ; At 
the close of his term in 1848 he. declined an appointment as 
governor of the newly organized Territory of Oregon; and for a 
time worked, without success, for an appointment as Com- 
missioner , of the General Land Office. During the, presidential 
campaign he made speeches in Illinois, and in Massachusetts 
he spoke before the Whig State. Convention at Worcester on 
the 1 2th of September, and in the next, ten days at Lowell, 
Dedham, Roxbury, Chelsea, Cambridge and Boston.; He had 
become an eloquent and influential public speaker, and in 1840 
and 1844 was a candidate on the Whig ticket for presidential 
elector. ■ . - ... ;v ■ ■ 

In 1834 his political friend and , colleague John Todd ; Stuart: 
( 1 807-1 885), a lawyer in full practice* had urged him to ; fit; 
himself for the bar, and had dent; him text-books; and Lincoln, 
working diligently, was admitted to the bar, in September * 836. 
In April 1837 he quitted New Salem, and. removed to Springfield, 
which was the county-seat and was Soon to become the capital 
of the state, to begin practice in a .partnership with Stuart, 
which was terminated, in April 1841; from that time until 
September- 1843 he was junior partner to Stephen Trigg Logan 
(1806-1880), and from‘ 1843 until his death he was senior partner 
of William Henry Herndon (1818-1891). Between 7849 and 
1854 he took little part in politics, devoted himself: to the law 
and became one of the leaders, of the Illinois bar. , His small 
fees^he once charged $3-50 for collecting an account of nearly 
$600*00— his frequent refusals to take cases which, he did not 
think right and his, attempts to prevent unnecessary litigation 
have become proverbial. , Judge David Davis, who knew 
Lincoln on the Illinois circuit, and whom Lincoln made in October 
1862 an associate justice of: the Supreme Court of the United. 
States; said that he was “ great both at nisi prius and. before 
an appellate; tribunal." ; He was an excellent cross-examiner, 
whose candid friendliness of manner often succeeded in eliciting 
important testimony from unwilling witnesses. ■ Among Lincoln's 
most famous cases were: one ( Bailey v. Cromwell , .4 111 . 71 ; 
frequently cited) before the Illinois Supreme: Court in, July i;84.i 
in which he . argued against the validity of a note in payment 
for a negro girl, adducing the Ordinance of 7787 and o,ther 
authorities ; , a case (tried in Chicago, in , September 1 8 5 7) .• for 
the Rock Island railway, sued for damages by the .owners; of a 
steamboat sunk after collision with a railway bridge, a trial in 
which Lincoln brought to the service of his client , a surveyor's 
knowledge of mathematics and a riverman's acquaintance with 
currents, and < channels, and argued that crossing 3, stream by 
bridge was as truly, a common right as navigating , it by boat,, 
thus contributing to the success of Chicago and railway connnerce 
in the contest against St Louis and river transportation;; the 
defence (at Beardstown in May 1858) on the charge qf murder, of 
William ,(“ Duff ") Armstrong, son of one of Lincoln's New 
Salem friends, whom Lincoln freed by controverting wjth the 
help of an almanac the testimony of a crucial witness that between 
ro mid 1 1 o’clock at night he had seen by moonlight the defendant 
strike the murderous blow— this dramatic incident is described 
in* Edward Eggleston's novel, The Gray sonsy and the defence 
on the charge of murder (committed in » Augtist 1859); of 
“ Pe&dhy Harrison, a' grandson of Peter : Cartwright; whose 
teStjmqhy was use4 ^ith great effect. 5 ’ , 0 r /■; ' 

From; law, . however, Lincoln was .soon drawn irresistibly 
back into politics. ' The slavery question, iff one form or another* 


had become great ,ovea;shad wing issue in national and even 

in state ; polities ; . the abolition moyenaent, begum in earnest 
by -JAL L*, Garrison; in,. , iSa^^h^drSttrrecii-the conscience of the 
,Nqrtlv. and had ; had its influence even upon many who strongly 
deprecated its extreme radicalism; the Compromise of 1850 
had failed to silence sectional controversy, and the Fugitive 
Slave Law, which = was one of the compromise measures^ had 
throughout the ; North been bitterly assailed and to a considerable 
extent had been nullified by state legislation; and finally in 1854 
the slavery agitation was fomented by the passage of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act, which repealed the Missouri, Compromise and 
gave legislative sanction to the principle of “ popular sovereignty ” 
^•the principle that the inhabitants of each Territory as well as of 
each state were to be left free to decide for themselves whether 
or not slavery was to be permitted therein. In enacting this 
measure Congress had been dominated largely by one manr— 
Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois-then probably the most powerful 
figure in national, politics. Lincoln had early put himself on 
record as opposed to slavery, but he was never technically an 
abolitionist ; ; ; he, allied himself rather with those who > believed 
that slavery : should, be; fought within the Constitution, .that, 
though it could not be constitutionally interfered with in inr 
, dividual; states, it. should be excluded from territory over which 
the national, government • had • jurisdiction. In this, as in other 
things., he was eminently clear-sighted and practical. j Already 
he had -shown; his capacity as a forcible and able debater ; 
•aroused to new activity upon the passage of the Kansas-N ebr asfca 
Bill, which he regarded as a gross breach of political faith, he 
now entered :upon public discussion with an earnestness and force 
that by common consent gave him leadership in Illinois of the 
opposition, which in 1854 elected a majority of the legislature; 
and it gradually became clear that he was the only man who 
could be opposed in debate to the powerful and adroit Douglas. 
He , was > elected! to the state House of Representatives, from 
which he immediately resigned to become a candidate for 
United States senator from, Illinois, to succeed James Shields, 
a Democrat ; but : five opposition »• members, of Democratic 
antecedents, refused to vote for Lincoln (on the second ballot 
he received 4 7, votes— 50 being necessary to elect) and he turned 
the votes which he controlled over; to Lyman Trumbull, who was 
opposed tq; the Kansas-Nebraska Act, and thus secured the 
defeat of Joel Aldrich Matteson *( 1808-1883) , who favoured this 
act and who on the eighth: ballot had received 47 votes to 35 
for Trumbull and, 15 foL Lincoln. The various antLN ebr aska 

elements came together, in Illinois as elsewhere, to form a new 
party at a time when they old parties were disintegrating; and 
in 1856 the Republican party was formally organized in the state < 
Lincoln before the state convention at Bloomington of “ all 
opponents of antLNebraska legislation ” (the first Republican 
state convention in Illinois) made on the; 29th of «May a notable 
address known as the ‘ ‘ Lost Speech/ ' The N ational Convention 
of the Republican Party in 1856 cast no votes for Lincoln as 
its vice-presidential candidate on the ticket with Fremont, and 
he was on the Republican electoral ticket of this year, and made 
effective campaign speeches in ! the interest of the ; new party. 
The campaign / in the state resulted substantially in a drawn 
battle, the Democrats gaining a majority in the state for president; 
while the Republicans elected the governor and state officers* 
In 1858 the term -- of Douglas in the United States- Senate was 
expiring,; and he sdught: re-election. On: the 16th of June 1 18 58 
by unanimous resolution of the I Republican state? ednvention 
Linlcohi was\ declared - the ; first and only choice • of the Re- 
publicans of IUmois for the United States Senate as the successor 
of Stephen Aa ■Dojiigbs;; , ! who -was the choice of his own party 
to succeed himself;; Lincoln, addressing the convention 1 which 
nominated ^ye expression to the following Bold prophecy f— 
* V V, A. against Jtself cannot stanch/ ; J v bejieve , this 

Gover^ipen^ carnijpt /eriqpre permanently half slave and Half ; f ree> 
I do hoj: -expect tfu^tJmon: to. he dissolved-— I do not expect the 
hpuSje ftq fallv7~hvt; expect it will, cease to be divided: It will 
thing or afi /the other. ..Either the , opponents of 
slavery . will .ar^st • |he. further, spread of it, and place it where the 
public ’mind shall rest in, the belief that it is In. course; of ultimate 
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extinction ; or its advocates will push it f orward f; till it shall become 
alike lawful , in all the states, old as well as new — North as well as 
South.” . ' ' " ;/ ''*■ v V 1 

In this speech’, delivered in the’ state House of Representatives., 
Lificoln charged Pierce, Buchanan, Taney and Douglas with 
conspiracy to secure the Dred Scott decision. Yielding to the 
wish of hik party friends, bfi the 24th of July, Lincoln challenged 
Douglas to a joint public discussion. 1 The antagonists met iri 
debate at seven designated places in the state. The first irieetirig 
Was at Ottawa, La Salle County, abput 90 ni. south-west of 
Chicago, on the 2iSt 6f August; At Freeport, on the Wisconsin 
boundary, on the 27 th of August, Lincoln answered questions put 
to him by Douglas, and by his questions forced Douglas to “betraly 
the South” by his ^ehunciatibii of the “Freeport heresy;” that, no 
matter what the Chatactef of Congressional legislation or the 
Supreme Court's decision “ slavery 'cannot exist a day of ah 
hour anywhere unless it is supported by local pdlice f e^ulatioris/* 
This adroit attempt tb reconcile the principle of popular sover- 
eignty with the Dred Scott decisiori, though it undoubtedly 
helped Douglas in the iftiihediate fight for : the senatorshij), 
necessarily alienated his Southern supporters and assured his 
defeat, as Lincoln foresaw it rpu£t, in the presidential crimpaijgri 
of i860. The other debates were: at Jonesboro, in the southern 
paft of the state, on the 1 5th of September* ! at Charleston, 

1 50 m. N.E. 6f Jcriesboro, on the 18th of September ; and; iti 
the western part of the state, at Galesburg (Oct. 7), Quincy 
(Qct. 13) and Altoh (Oct. 15). In these debates Douglas, the 
champion of his party, was over-matched in clearness and force 
of reasoning, and lacked the great moral ; earnestness of His 
opponent; but he dexterously extricated himself tifiie and again 
from difficult argumentative positions, and retained sufficient 
support to win the immediate prise. At the November election 
the Republican vote was 1 26,084, the Douglas Democratic vote 
was 121,940 and the Lecomptori (or Buchanan) Democratic 
vote ' was 5091 J ' but the Deihbcrats, through a favourable 
apportionment of representative districts, secured a majority 
of the legislature (Senate : 14 Democrats, ix Republicans; 
House, : 40 Democrats, 35 Republicans), which re-elected 
Douglas. Lincoln^ speeches in this campaign won him a national 
fame. In 185b he made t wb speeches in Ohio-— one at Columbus 
on the 1 6th of September criticising Douglas's paper in the 
September llkrper’s Magazine, and ope at Cincinnati on the 
17th of 1 September, Which Was addressed to Kentuckians,-— and 
he . spent a few days in Kansas, speaking in Klwopd, Tfby, 

Doniphan, Atchison find Leavenworth, in thfe fifsf week of 

December. On the 27th of February i860 in Cooper Union^ 

NeW York City, He made a speech (imich the same as that 

delivered in Elwood, Kansas, , on the 1st of December) which 
made him known favourably ;to the leaders of the Republican, 
party in the EaSt and which was a careful historical study 
criticising the statement of Douglas in one of his speeches in • 
Ohio that “ our fathers when they framed the government under 
Which we live understood this question [slavery] just as well 
and even better than we do now, ' ' and Douglas's contention that 
“ the fathers ” made the country (and intended that it should 
remain) % part slave. ' Lincoln pointed out that the majority bf 
the members of the Constitutional Convention of 1787 opposed 
slavery and that they did not think that Congress had no power 
to control sTa Very in the Territories. He spoke at Concord', 

t . 1 Douglas and Lincoln first met in public debate (four on a side) 
in Springfield in December 4839. They met repeatedly in the 
campaign of 1846. In 1852 Lincoln attempted with little supcess 
to reply to a speech madb by Douglas in Richmond. On the 4th 
of October 1854 in Springfield, in reply to a speech on the Nebraska 
question by Douglas delivered the day before, Lincoln made a 
remarkable speech four hours long, to which Douglas^ replied op 
the next day ; and in the, fortnight iinmediately following Lincoln 
attacked Douglas’s record, againat Bloomihgton arid at Peoria. 
On the 26th of June 1857 Lincoln in a speechat Springfield answered 
Douglas’s speech of the 12th iri which he made/ over his bf 

popular sovereignty to suit the Dred Scott decision. Before the 
actual debate in 1858 Douglas made 1 a speech, in Chicago on tfre 9th 
of July, to which Lincoln replied the next day’;, Douglas' spoke at 
Bloomington on the 1 6th or July and Lincoln answered him in 
Springfield on the 17th. , . .. : 

W' ■ 



Manchester, Exeter and PbveL in /New HaifipsJrire, at Hartford 
(5th March), New Haven (6th March), Woonsocket (8th March) 
and Norwich (9,th March) , . . The Illinois State Convention of the 
Republican party,, held at Decatur on the 9th and xoth of May 
i860, amid great enthusiasm . declared Abraham Lincoln its 
first choice for the presidential nomination, and, instructed the 
delegation to the National Convention to cast the vote of the 
state as a unit for him. , , ; . , , . . - 

The Republican national, convention, which made “ No 
Extension of Slavery ” the essential part of the party platform, 
met at Chicago o.n. the. 1, 6th of May i860. At this time William 
H. Seward was the most conspicuous Republican in national 
politics, and Salmon, P. Chase had long been in the fore-front of 
the political contest! against slavery. Both had won greater 
national fame than had Lincoln, and, before the convention 
met, each hoped to be, nominated for president. Chase, however, 
had little chance, and the contest was virtually between Seward 
and Lincoln, who by many was considered more “ available,” 
because it was thought that he, could (and Seward could not) 
secure the vote of certain doubtful states. Lincoln’s name was 
presented by Illinois and seconded by Indiana. At first Seward 
had : the strongest support. On the first ballot Lincoln received 
only 102 votes to 173-J for Seward. On the second ballot Lincoln 
received 181 votes to Seward’s 1 84J. On the third ballot the 
50 J votes formerly given po Simon Cameron 1 were given to 
Lincoln, who received 231^. votes to 180 for Seward, and without 
taking another ballot enough votes were changed to make 
Lincoln’s total 354 f (233 being necessary for a choice) and the 
nomination was , then made unanimous. Hannibal Hamlin, 
of Maine, was nominated for the vice T presidency. The conven- 
tion was singularly tumultuous and. noisy; large claques were 
hired by both Lincoln’s and Seward’s managers. During the 
campaign Lincoln remained in Springfield, making few speeches 
and writing practically no letters for publication. The campaign 
was unusually animated— only the Whig campaign for William 
Henry Harrison in 1840 is comparable to it: there were great 
torchlight processions of “ wide-awake ” clubs, which did “ rail- 
fe^ce,” or zigpag, ri^rcKes, and carried rails in honour of their 
candidate, the u rail-spilt ter. Lincoln was elected by a popular 
vote of 1,866,452 to 1,375,157 for Douglas, 847,953 for Breckin- 
ridge, and 590,631 for Bell— -as the combined vote of his opponents 
was so much greater, than his own he was often called “ the 
minority president the electoral vote was: Lincoln, 180; 
John C. Breckinridge, 72; John Bell, 39; Stephen A. Douglas, 
12. Qn. the 4th; of March 1861 Lincoln was inaugurated as 
president. .(For, jam account of his administration see United 
States-: History.) - " \ , . ' /... , 

During the campaign radical leaders in the South frequently 
asserted that the success of the Republicans at the polls would 
ipea U; that the rights of the slave-holding states under the 
Federal, constitution, as interpreted by them, would no longer 
he respected by the North, ' and that, if Lincoln were elected, 
it would be the duty, of these slave 7 holding states to secede from 
the Union. There was much opposition in these states to such 
a course, but the , .secessionists triumphed, and by the time 
President Lincoln was inaugurated. South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas had formally 
withdrawn from the Union. A provisional government under 
the designation “ The Confederate States of America,” with 
Jefferson Davis as president,- was organized by the seceding 
states, which seized by force nearly all the forts, arsenals and 
public buildings within their limits. Great division of sentiment 
existed in the North, whether in : this emergency acquiescence 
or coercion was the preferable policy. ; Lincoln’s inaugural 
address declared the Union perpetual and acts of secession void, 
and announced the 1 determination of the government to defend 
its authority, and to hold forts and places yet in- its possession. 
He disclaimed any intention^ to invkde, subjugate or oppress 

1 Without Lincoln’s knowledge or consent, the managers of his 
candidacy before the convention bargained; for Cameron’s votes by 

promisiiig to Cameron a place in Lincoln’s Cabinet, 1 should Lincoln 
Ge elected. Cameron became Lincoln’s first secretary of war. 
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the seceding states. “ You can have no conflict,” he said, 
•‘ without being yourselves the aggressors.” Fort Sumter, in 
Charleston harbour, had been besieged by the secessionists since 
January; and, it being now on the point of surrender through 
starvation, Lincoln sent the besiegers official notice on the 
8th of April that a fleet was on its way to carry provisions to 
the fort, but that he would not attempt to reinforce it unless 
this effort were resisted. The Confederates, however, imme- 
diately ordered its reduction, and after a thirty-four hours’ bom- 
bardment the garrison capitulated on the 13th of April 1861. 
(For the military history of the war, see American Civil War.) 

With civil war thus provoked, Lincoln, on the 15th of April, 
by proclamation called 75,000 three months’ militia under 
arms, and on the 4th of May ordered the further enlistment 
of 64,748 soldiers and 18,000 seamen for three years’ service. 
He instituted by proclamation of the 19th of April a blockade 
of the Southern ports, took effective steps to extemporize a 
navy, convened Congress in special session (on the 4th of July), 
and asked for legislation and authority to make the war “ short, 
sharp and decisive.” The country responded with enthusiasm 
to his summons and suggestions; and the South on its side 
was not less active. 

The slavery question presented vexatious difficulties in 
conducting the war. Congress in August 1861 passed an act 
(approved August 6th) confiscating rights of slave-owners to 
slaves employed in hostile service against the Union. On 
the 30th of August General Fremont by military order declared 
martial law and confiscation against active enemies, with 
freedom to their slaves, in the State of Missouri. Believing that 
under existing conditions such a step was both detrimental in 
present policy and unauthorized in law, President Lincoln 
directed him (2nd September) to modify the order to make it 
conform to the Confiscation Act of Congress, and on the r iith of 
September annulled the parts of the order which conflicted with 
this act. Strong political factions were instantly formed for 
and against military emancipation, and the government was 
hotly beset by antagonistic counsel. The Unionists of the 
border slave states were greatly alarmed, but Lincoln by his 
moderate conservatism held them to the military support of 
the government. 2 Meanwhile he sagaciously prepared the 
way for the supreme act of statesmanship which the gathering 
national crisis already dimly foreshadowed. On the 6th of March 
1862, he sent a special message to Congress recommending the 
passage of a resolution offering pecuniary aid from the general 
government to induce states to adopt gradual abolishment of 
slavery. Promptly passed by Congress, the resolution produced 
no immediate result except in its influence on public opinion. 
A practical step, however, soon followed. In April Congress 
passed and the president approved (6th April) an act emancipat- 
ing the slaves in the District of Columbia, with compensation to 
owners— a measure which Lincoln had proposed when in Congress. 
Meanwhile slaves of loyal masters were constantly escaping to 
military camps. Some commanders excluded them altogether; 
others surrendered them on demand ; while still others sheltered 
and protected them against their owners. Lincoln tolerated 
this latitude as falling properly within the military discretion 
pertaining to local army operations. A new case, however, 
soon demanded his official interference. On the 9th of May 1862 
General David Hunter, commanding in the limited areas gained 
along the southern coast, issued a short order declaring his depart- 
ment under martial law, and adding — “ Slavery and martial law in 
a free country are altogether incompatible. The persons in these 
three States— Georgia, Florida and South Carolina— heretofore 

2 In November 1861 the president drafted a bill providing (1) 
that all slaves more than thirty-five years old in the state of Dela- 
ware should immediately become free; (2) that all children of slave 
parentage born after the passage of the act should be free; (3) that 
all others should be free on attaining the age of thirty-five or after 
the 1st of January 1893, except for terms of apprenticeship; and 
(4) that the national government should pay to the state of Delaware 
$23,260 a year for twenty-one years. But this bill, which Lincoln 
had hoped would introduce a system of “compensated emancipa- 
tion,” was not approved by the legislature of Delaware, which 
considered it in February 1862. 
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heia ^s slaves at-e^ ther^forfe, declared for ever free.” As soon 
as this order, by the; slow method of communication, by sea, 
reached the newspapers, Lincoln (May 19) published a proclama- 
tion declaring it void; 1 adding further, “ Whether it be com- 
petent for me as commander-in-chief of the army and navy to 
declare the Slaves of any state or states free, and whether at any 
time or in ahy case it shall have become a necessity indispensable 
to the maintenance of the government to exercise such supposed 
power, are questions which under my responsibility I reserve 
to myself, and which I cannot feel justified in leaving to the 
decision of commanders in the field. These are totally different 
questions from those of police regulations in armies or camps.’ ’ 
But in the same proclamation Lincoln recalled to the public 
his own proposal and the assent of Congress to compensate states 
which wduld adopt Voluntary and gradual abolishment; To 
the people of these states now,” he added, “ I must earnestly 
appeal. I do not argue. I beseech you to make the argument 
for yourselves. You cannot, if you would, be blind to the signs 
of; the times.” Meanwhile the anti-slavery sentiment of the 
North constantly increased. Congress by express act (approved 
on the 19th of June) prohibited the existence of slavery in all 
territories Outside of states. On July the 12th the president 
called the representatives of the border slave states to the 
executive mansion, and once more urged upon them his proposal 
Of compensated, emancipation. “ If the war continues long,” 
he said, “ as it must if the object be not sooner attained, the 
institution in your states will be extinguished by mere friction 
and abrasion^ — by the mere incidents of the war. It will be 
gone, and you will have nothing Valuable in lieu of it.” Although 
Lincoln’s appeal brought the border states to no practical 
decision— the representatives of these "states almost without 
exception opposed the plan— it served to prepare public opinion 
for his final act. During the month of July his Own mind 
reached the virtual determination to give slavery its coup de 
grdce ; on the 17th he approved a new Confiscation Act, much 
broader than that of the 6th of August 1861 (which freed only 
those slaves in military service against the Union) and giving to 
the president power to employ persons Of African 1 descent for 
the Suppression of the rebellion; and on the 22nd he submitted 
to his cabinet the draft of an emancipation proclamation sub- 
stantially as afterward issued. Serious military reverses con- 
strained him for the present to withhold it, while on the other hand 
they served to increase the pressure upon him from anti-slavery 
men. Horace Greeley having addressed a public letter to him 
complaining of “ the policy you Seemlo be pursuing with regard 
to the slaves of the rebels,” the president replied on the 2 2iid of 
August, saying, “ My paramount object is to save the Union, 
and not either to save or' destroy slavery.' If I could save the 
Union without freeing any slave, I would do it; if I could Save 
it by freeing all the slaves, I Would do it; and, if I could do it by 
freeing some and leaving others alone, I ; would also do that.” 
Thus still holding back violent reformers with one hand, and 
leading up halting conservatives with the other, he on the 13th 
of September replied among other things to an address from 
a delegation: “ I do not want to issue a document that the whole 
world will see must necessarily be inoperative like the pope’s 
bull against the comet. . . . I view this matter as a practical war 
measure, to be decided on according to the advantages or dis- 
advantages it may offer to the suppression of the rebellion, i. . . 

1 have not decided against a proclamation of liberty to the 
slaves, but hold the matter under advisement.” 

The year 1862 had opened with important Union victories. : 
Admiral A.H. Foote* captured Fort Henry on the 6th of February, 
and , Gefi. :U. S. Grant captured Fort Donelson on the 1 6th of 
February, and won the battle of Shiloh on the 6th and 7 th 
of April. Gen. A. E. Burnside took possession of Roanoke 
island on the North Carolina coast (7th February). The famous 
contest between the new ironclads “ Monitor ” and “ Merrimac ” 
.(9th April), though indecisive, effectually stopped the career 
of the Confederate vessel, which was later destroyed by the 
Confederates themselves. (See Hampton Roads.) Farragut, 
with a wooden fleet, ran past the twin forts St Philip and Jackson, 


compelled the surrender of New Orleans (26th April), and 
gained control of the 'lower Mississippi; The succeeding three 
months brought disaster and discouragement to the Union 
army. McClellan’s campaign against Richmond was made 
abortive by his timorous generalship, and compelled the with- 
drawal of his army. Pope’s army, advancing against the same 
city by another line, Was beaten back upon Washington in defeat.' 
The tide of war, however, once more turned in the defeat of 
Lee’s invading army at South Mountain and Antietam in 
Maryland on the 14th and on the 16th and 17th of September, 
compelling him to retreat. 

With public opinion thus ripened by alternate defeat and 
victory, President Lincoln, on the 22nd of September 1862, 
issued his preliminary proclamation of emancipation, giving 
notice that on the 1st of January 1863, “ all persons held as 
slaves within any state or designated part of a state the people 
whereof shall then be in rebellion against the United States 
shall be then, thenceforward and for ever free.” In his message 
to Congress on the 1st of December following, he again urged 
his plan of gradual; compensated emancipation (to be com- 
pleted on the 1 st of December 1900) “ as a means, not in exclusion 
of, but additional to, all others for restoring and preserving 
the national authority Throughout the Union.” On the 1st 
day of January 1863 the final proclamation of emancipation 
was duly issued, designating the States of Arkansas, Texas, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, and certain portions of Louisiana and Virginia, as 
“ this day in rebellion against the United States,” and pro- 
claiming that, in virtue of his authority as commander-in- 
chief j and as a necessary war measure for suppressing rebellion, 
“ I do order and declare that all persons held as slaves within said 
designated States and parts of states are and henceforward shall 
be free,” and pledging the executive arid military power of the 
government to maintain such freedom. The legal validity of 
these proclamations was never pronounced upon by the national 
courts; but their decrees gradually enforced by the march of 
armies were soon recognized by public opinion to be practically 
irreversible. 1 Such dissatisfaction as they caused in the border 
slave states , died out in the stress of war. The systematic 
enlistment of negroes and their incorporation into the army 
by regiments, hitherto only tried as exceptional experiments, 
were now pushed with vigour, and, being followed by several 
conspicuous instances of their gallantry on the battlefield, 
added another strong impulse to the sweeping change of popular 
sentiment. To put the finality of emancipation beyond all 
iqtiestion, Lincoln in the winter session of 1863-1864 strongly 
supported a movement In Congress to abolish slavery by con- 
stitutional amendment, but the necessary two-thirds vote of the 
House of Representatives could not then be obtained. In his 
anhual message of the 6th of December 1864, he urged the im- 
mediate passage of the measure. Congress now acted promptly : 
on the 31st of January 1863, that body by joint resolution 
proposed to the states the 13th amendment of the Federal Con- 
stitution, providing that “ neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude, except as a punishment for crime, whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within the United 
States or any place subject to their jurisdiction.” Before the 
end of that year twenty-seven out of the thirty-six states of 
the Union (being the required three-fourths) had ratified the 

1 It is to be noted that slavery in the border slave states was not 
affected by the proclamation. The parts of Virginia and Louisiana 
not affected were those then considered to be under Federal juris- 
diction ; in Virginia 55 counties were excepted (including the 48 
which became the separate state of West Virginia), and in Louisiana 
13 parishes (including the parish of Orleans) . As the F ederal Govern- 
ment did not; at the time, actually have jurisdiction over the rest 
of the territory of the Confederate States, that really affected, some 
writers have questioned whether the proclamation really emancipated 
any slaves when it was issued. The proclamation had the rriost im- 
portant political effect in the North of rallying more than ever to the 
support of the administration the large anti-slavery element. The 
adoption of the 13th amendment to the Federal Constitution in 1865 
rendered unnecessary any decision of the U.S. Supreme Court upon 
the validity of the proclamation. 
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amendment, andofficial p^Qclaiii^tion made by? President Johnson 
on ithe - a; 8th oh DecCinbei: $ 865, ? declared it? ; duly : adopted, . . ... 

, : Thle foreign policy of; President Lincoln; , while; .subordinate 
in importance to the great; questions of the Civil War, nevertheless 
presented -several difficult, and critical problems for his decision. 
The arrest (8th , of November- 1861) by Captain Charles Wilkes 
of two Confederate /envoys proceeding to. Europe in the British 
steamer' “ Trent f. seriously threatened . peace with England. 
Public; opinion in America almost unanimously sustained the 
act; but Lincoln, «conyinced that -the rights of Great Britain 
as a neutral had been violated, promptly, upon the demand 
of England, ordered the liberation of the prisoners (26th of 
December). Later friendly relations, between the United 
States and> Great Britain, where, among .the upper classes, 
there /was a strong sentiment in favour of the. Confederacy, 
were seriously threatened < by : the fitting . out . of Confederate 
pri vateers in B ri tish ports, and . the -Administration owed much 
to the skilful diplomacy of the. American minister, in London, 
Charles; Francis. Adams. • A still broader foreign question grew 
out- of Mexican affairs* .when, events, culminating in the setting 
up of Maximilian of Austria as emperor under protection of 
French troops demanded? the constant watchfulness of ? the United 
Stated. iLincolnrs hcOUrse? was.yone of prudent moderation. 
France voluntarily declared, , jbat-. she sought in Mexico, only 
to . ..satisfy ; in juries done, her and not to over throw, or establish 
local' government or- to i appropriate territory.. The United 
States Government replied that, . relying . on these, assurances, 
it would maintain . strict non-intervention; *. at, the same time 
openly avowing, the general sympathy of its people with a 
Mexican republic,; ,and« that; “ their, own safety- and the cheerful 
destiny to which Lhby aspire are intimately dependent on the 
continuance of frefe republican institutions throughout. America. ’ ’ 
Ih the , early part* of 1863 the French ; Government proposed a 
mediation between the North and the South., This offer President 
Lincoln (on the dfch ;of February) declined to consider, .Seward 
replying for; him: that it* would only be' entering into diplomatic 
discussion with the rebels whether the authority of the govern- 
ment should be renounced, and- the country delivered over to 
disunion and anarchy; ; , •? .1 ; ; , * 

. - r The Civil War ? gradually • grew to dimensions beyond all ex- 
pectation. By. January, 1863 the Union armies numbered near 
la million men, and were, kept, up to this » strength till the end of 
the struggle; , The Federal; war debt eventually reached the sum 
of $2,700,000,000;:.: , The< fortunes of- battle were, somewhat 
ifluctuating during the , first half jo.f . ; 1 863 , but the beginning of 
July brought the Union? forces decisive victories. The reduction 
of V Vicksburg ? (4th .Of July) and Tort) Hudson , (9th of July),, , with 
•other operations, restored ..complete control, of, the Mississippi, 
severing the Southern Confederacy. In the east Lee had the 
second time marched his : army into Pennsylvania to suffer a 
disastrous defeat/ at Gettysburg, on the 1st, 2nd and 3rd of July, 
though he was, able to withdraw his shattered forces south of the 
Potomac; , ; At ; the* dedication of this battlefield as, a soldiers’ 
cemetery in November/ •> President Lincoln made, the following 
oration, which has taken permanent: place as a classic in American 
literature^’!- .. \UJ-, ; -. r ; ^ * ' 

‘‘ Fourscore and/$eyen yCars ago our fathers brought forth on this 
contm&ht k l newUatioh' qbndriVed in liberty and dedicated to the 
pirbporirioh tMf 5 all equal! Now we are engaged in 

a great civil war testing whether that nation, or any nation so con- ; 
Tceivedvand.;$.o dedicatediean';lon^,endure. ■ We are ? met .on a great 
Battlefield! of.*. fchatritfar 4 n We; hayq come* to dedicate a portion pf 
that fiekl as ‘a ffinal restin^placcfor those who here gave their; lives j 
that that Inarioii might live, f It is altogether .fitting and proper ! 
that ;we Should dp this. < ; But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate, 
we can«iot >fconsedrat.e, we eatmot hallow, this ground. The , brave 1 
men r Uvingrand/deadvi ^hO-Struggled here have; consecrated , U fer 1 
above pur poor power to add , or detract. . The .world will little, npte j 
inor long remember what , , sphere* but. it ,can never forget what 

they did here. . \ It is « for jus > the* iliving rather to , be dedicated here 
to the , unfinished work * jVdueh they who fought here., have, thus ; 
fat so ! nobly advanced; Jt is .rather for.usito be; here dedicated to j 
the great, task! rein aiU.ing. beidre us-nthat .from these honoured dead - 
iWei take? increased .devotions tQ that cause, fpr .which they gave , the 
last full measure of devotion— that we ;hpre highly resolve that these 
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dead shall npt have died in. vain, that .this nation under ; God shall 
have a new birth of freedom, and thari government' of trie people, 
by thh jpedple; for the people, shall hot perish 1 from the &artlfi” 

In the unexpected prolongation of the war, volunteer, enlist- 
ments became foo slow to replenish the waste of armies;, and in 
1863. the ; government, ( -was forced . to resort. , to a draft. . The 
enforcement of the conscription created much opposition in 
various parts of the country, and led to a serious riot in the city 
of New York on the I3th~i6th of July. President Lincoln 
executed, the draft with all possible justice and forbearance, 
but refused every importunity to postpone it. It was made a 
special subject of criticism by the Democratic party of the, North, 
which was now organizing itself on the basis of a discontinuance 
of the . war, to endeavour to win the presidential election of 
the ' following year. Clement L. Vallandigham of Ohio, having 
made a violent public speech at Mt.. Vernon, Ohio, on the 1st of 
May against the war and military proceedings, was arrested, on 
the 5th of May by General Burnside, tried by military commission, 
and sentenced on the 1 6th to imprisonment; a writ of habeas 
corpus had been refused, and the sentence was changed by th,e 
president to transportation beyond the military lines. By way 
of political, defiance the Democrats of Ohio nominated Vallan T 
digham for governor on; the n th of June. Prominent Democrats 
and a committee of the Convention having . appealed , fpr his 
release, Lincoln wrote two long letters in reply discussing the 
constitutional question, and declaring that in his judgment the 
president as commander-inTchief in time of rebellion or invasion 
holds the power and responsibility of suspending the privilege of 
the writ of habeas corpus, but offering, to release Vallandigham 
if the committee would sign a declaration that rebellion exists, 
that an army and navy are constitutional means to suppress it, 
and that each of, them would use his personal power ,and influence 
to ; prosecute the war. . This liberal offer and their refusal to accept 
it counteracted all the political capital they hoped to make 
put of the case; and public opinion was still more, powerfully 
influenced in behalf of the president’s action, by the : pathos of 
the query which he ; propounded in one of his letters: “ Must I 
shoot ; the simple-minded soldier boy who deserts, while I must 
not touch a hair of a wily agitator who induces him to desert?” 
When the election took place in Ohio, Vallandigham was defeated 
by a majority of mpre than a hundred thousand. 

Many unfounded rumours , of a willingness on the part of the 
Confederate States to make peace were circulated to weaken the 
Union war spirit. To all such .suggestions,. up to the time of 
issuing? his emancipation proclamation, Lincoln announced his 
readiness to stop fighting and grant amnesty, whenever tjiey 
would submit to and maintain the national authority under the 
Constitution of the United States. Certain agents in Canada 
having in 1864 intimated that they were empowered to treat for 
pea.ce, Lincoln, through Greeley, tendered them safe conduct to 
Washington. They were by this forced to confess that they 
possessed no authority to negotiate. The president thereupon 
sent them, and made public, the following standing offer:— 

“ To whom 5 it may concern : 

• >‘;Any- proposition which embraces the restoration of peace? the 

integrity of the whole Union, and the abandonment of slavery, and 
which comes by and with an authority that can control the armies 
now at war against the United States, will be received and con- 
sidered by the Executive Government of the United States, and 
will be met by ; liberal terms ? on substantial and collateral points, 
and the bearer or bearers thereof , shall have safe conduct both ways. 
7 ‘ July 18, 1864.” . 1 “ Abraham Lincoln:” 

. A, noteworthy conference on this question took place near the 
close of the Civil War, when the strength of the Confederacy was 
almost exhausted. F. < OP. ? Blair, senior, : a personal friend of 
! J eff erson D avis, acting? solely on his own responsibility, was 
permitted to go from Washington tp Richmond, where, on the 
1 :42th of January 1865, after a private and. unofficial . interview, 
Davis in writing declared: his willingness to enter a , conference 
; “ to secure peace to the two countries,” Report being duly 
made to President Lincoln, he wrote a note (dated 1 8th January) 
^consenting tp .receive any ; agpnt, sent informally “ with the view 
of securing peace to the people of our common country.” Upon 
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thebasis'df this latter proposition thr^eCbnifederaite commissioners 
(A* H. Stevens, J. A. C.: Campbell and R. M. T. Hunter) finally 
came to Hampton) Roads, where President Lincoln and Secretary 
Seward met them on the U.S. steam transport " River Queen,” 
and on the 3rd of February 1 865: an informal conference of four 
hours’ duration was held. Private reports of the interview agree 
substantially in the statement that the! Confederates proposed a 
cessation of the Civil War, and postponement of its issues for 
future adjustment, while for : the present the belligerents should 
unite in a campaign to expel the French from Mexico, and to 
enforce the Monroe doctrine. President Lincoln, however, 
although he offered to use his influence to secure compensation 
by the' Federal governments to slate-owners ior : their slaves, if 
there should be “ voluntary abolition of slavery by the states,!’ 
a liberal ; and generous administration of ; the Confiscation Act, 
and the immediate representation : of the southern states in 
Congress, refused to consider any alliance against; the French in 
Mexico^ and adhered to the instructions he had given Seward 
before deciding to personally accompany him. These; formulated 
three indispensable ^conditions to adjustment; first, the restora- 
tion of the national authority throughput all the states;, second, 
no receding by the executive of the United States on the Slavery 
question; third; no cessation of hostilities short of; an ‘ end of 
the war, and the disbanding of all forces; hostile to the govern- 
ment. These terms the commissioners were not s authorized to 
accept, and the interview ended without i result.; 

As Lincoln’s first presidential term of four years neared; its 
end, the Democratic party gathered itself for a supreme effort to 
Regain i he ascendancy lost in i Sdoi^The slow progress 1 of the 
war, the. severe sacrifice of life in ^campaign ; -fincL L/ajttje,, the 
enormous accumulation of public debt,; arbitrary arrests and 
suspension of habeas corpus b the rigour of the draft, and the 
proclamation of military emancipation 1 furnished ample subjects 
of bitter and vindictive campaign oratory. A pariiWh, coterie 
which surrounded iM/Clellan loudly charged the failure, of his 
Richmond campaign to official interference * in his plans. 
Valiaridigham had returned to his home in defiance of his banish r 
pient beyofid military lines, and was leniently sphered’ tp fefnain, 
The aggressive spirit of the party, however, pushed it to a fatal 
extreme. The Democratic National Convention adopted ( August 
29, 1864) a resolution ! ; (drafted by Valiaridigham). decl^rjtt^ ! the 
war a V failure, and demanding a cessation of 1 hpstftirips} ijf 
nominated McClellan for president, and instead of adjourning 
sine die as usual, remained organized, and subject to be i con- 
vened 1 at any time and place by the executive national coffi- 
nuittee. This threatening attitude, an con junction ‘ydtji* 
indications of a conspiracy to resist the draft >h ad the effect to 
thoroughly consolidate the war part)/ which had! ori'the 8th of 
Jline unanimously renominated Lincolh, arid/ had nominated 
Andrew Johnson of Tennessee . for the vice-prosideficy,’ ^At . the 
election held on the 8th of. November 1864,. Lincoln received 
2,216,076 of the popular votes, and McClellan (who had openly 
disapproved of the resolution declaring the' war a fdilure) but 
1,808,725; while of the presidential electors', 

Lincoln and 21 for McClellan.; Lincoln's second term of office 
began on the 4th of March 1865. ^ i > v ) 

. While this political contest Was going on the Civil W^r Was 
being brought to a decisive close. Grant, ' at‘ ^he.b^afr of the 
Army of the Potomac, followed Lee to Richmpnc). and . Peters- 
burg, find held him in siege to within a few days of final surrender. 
General W. T. Sherman, commanding 1 the bulk , of the Union 
forces iii, tlie 3 Vti s si 3 s ippi : Afailgy, swept/ in a . victorious ijiarqh 
through the heart of the} Confederacy to Savannah on the: coast, 
and thence northward to North Carolina. Lee evacuated Rich- 
mond oh the 2nd of April, and was oveita^ep by Giant and 
compelled; to surrender his entire arpry on tjie 9th of April 186$, 
Sherman pushed Johnston to : a surrender on the 2,6th j pf April* 
This ended the war. ' •••• 1 ' • / ^ • - f • 

• Linqoln beirig at the time on a visit to the army , entered Rich/ 
mofiffitjie : dfiy-^£bt;,fts Returnihg. to Washinjgton, he ' 

made Ihis lasU pfiblie taddres$>pn the evenin&o| ^irrth;oU April, 
devoted mainly to the question of reconstructing loyal 'govern* 
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ments in the Conquered states* , Oh !the evening of the 14th of 
April the attended F ord’s theatre! in- Washington. While seated 
with his family and friends absorbed in the play, John - Wilkes 
Booth,, an actor j who with others had; prepared a plot to assassin- 
ate the several heads ; of government, went* into the little /Corridor 
leading, to the upper stage-box, and secured it against ingress 
by a wooden bar. Then stealthily entering the box, he discharged 
at pistol at the head of the president from behind, the ball penetrat- 
ing, the! brain. Brandishing a huge knife, with which he wounded 
Colonel Rathbone who attempted to hbld him,! the aSsassin^Ushfid 
jthroligh the stage*bOx tdv'thC^ froht /and leaded 
stage, escaping behind the scenes' arid f/pm tfie rear pljlfhe 
building, but was pursued, and twelve days afterwards shoUin ia 
barn where he had concealed himself. * The wounded president 
was borne to a house across the street, where he breathed his 
last at 7 a.m). on the 15th ol April f&6£; z^// , s ,/ 

: President Lincoln was of unusual i stature, 6 ft*. 4 ini, arid of spare 
but muscular , build 'he , had been in youth remarkably strong; and 
skilful in the , -.athletic ‘ games of the frontier, where,, however} his 
popularity and recognized impartiality oftener made him an umpire 
than a ; champion; He had regular; and prepossessing , features.; 
dark complexion, broad high forehead, prominent cheek, bones, 
grey deep-set eyes, and bushy black, hair, turning, to grey at 4 he\ .time 
of his deaths: Abstemious in< his. habits, he possessed great physical 
endurance. : He was almost: as tender-hearted as a; Woman. 
have not willingly planted a; thorn in any ; man’s bosom, ’ he was 
able, to' say. His. patience was? inexhaustible. 5 ; He< had naturally ri 
most cheerful and sunny temper, was -highly social and Sympathetic; 
loved, pleasant conversation, wit,, anecdote arid laughter. ? Beneath 
this, however, .ran an undercurrent of sadness; he w,as occasionally 
sub j ect. to hours. of . deep : silence and introspection > that approached 
a condition of. trance. In manner he was simple, direct* void of /the 
least : affectation,, and entirely • free from awkwardness, ! oddity i-Or 
eccentricity^ 1 His mental qualities werer-^a quick analytic, peri 
ception, strong logical powers, a tenacious memory, a liberal estimate 
arid tolerance of >the opinions of others, ready intuition . pf hutrian 
nature^ and perhaps his most valuable faculty; was rare lability to 
divest himself of all feeling or passion in weighing motives pf; persons 
or problems, of state.- a His. speech and dietibn, were plain, : terser « 
forcible. ,f; Relating ; anecdotes with appreciative humour and fas- 
cinating dramatic Skill, he useda them, freely and effectively in 
conversation and argument. He loved mafnliness, truth and . justice; 

.He -despised > alt trickery and selfish greedy I ri arguments at the bar ** 
he was 'so fair to: his opponent that he frequently appeared, to cOndede 
away- his client’s case* ; He. was ever ready to take blame on himself 
.and; bestow praisepn. others. “ I claim riot to have controlled events, 
fife said, > buri /.confess plainly that events; have eontrcdled/me,” 
The Declara tion of I rid ependerice was his political] chart /and - in* 
spiration.r/He acknowledged a universal, equality of: huriiam rights* 

‘f .Certainly the , negro is not our equal in colour,.’] he . said , *i perhaps 
not in many other respects ; still, m the right to put into! his mouth 
the bread that ; his, own hands have earned, he is the equal of\ every 
other man white or. black. \ He had unchanging faith 1 in . self- 
government.: “ The people,” he saad*/“ are the rightful : masters ,6f 
both congresses and courts, not to overthrow the constitution, ; but 
to overthrow the. inch who pervert the constitution.’! Yielding- and 
accommodating in non-essentials, he was inflexibly firm i^,a p^inqmle 
or position deliberately taken.' “Let us have friitH ‘that right ffihkes 
might,” he said* “ and in that faith let us to the end dare to do our 
duty as we understand ^t.” Tihe emancipation proclamation once 
issued ? he reiterated his purpose never to retract or mpfilfy ijt ? 

1 “ There haVe Been men base eiiough,” he said, “ to propose' to ffie 
to -'returiii to s Slavery diffi black warriors of Port Hudson find- OlUMte'e] 
and thus win the respect of the masters they fought. ! Should d»dO 
SjO, l should deserve to bq damned in time and eternity. /Qome, what 
will, I will keep my faith with 4 friend and foe?/ Benevolerice and 
fdrgiyeriess fVere the Very basik. or his cHaractetj' his wbria-Vide 
h umanity is aptly embodied 1 in a ; phrase of his second inaugural : 

“ With malice* toward; rione, with^charity for all.” ; His nature was 
deeply religious, but he belonged to no denomination.- ; J , f. • , : - 

Lincoln married in Springfield on the 4th of Noveiriber t$#2, 
Mary Todd (1818-1882), also a native of Kentucky, 5 firh$ bdte 
him four sons, of whom the' only one to grow Up Was* the eldest, 
Robert Todd Lincoln (b. 1843), whb graduated at- HarVard iti 
1864, served as a Captain oh the staff of 1 General Grant in' 186 5; 
was admitted to the Illinois bar in 1867, Was Secretary Of War ifi 
the cabinets of Presidents ’ Garfield and Arthur in- -188:1-1885, 
and United States Minister to Great Britain In 1889^1893*/ ahd 
was prominently connected vvitll ; many large corporation^ 
bedoffiihg in i8h7 r pt eS ident of the Pullman - ^ 5 ^ 

■j Of f he many statues 1 of President Lincoln in American' Cities; 
the best kno^n ifi thfit;dni€hfeag6j Ly St Gaudens. ^ Anion^the 
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others are two by Thomas Ball, one in statuary hall in the Capitol 
at Washington, and One in Boston; two— one in Rochester, 
N.Y., and one in Springfield, 111 .— by Leonard W. V oik, Who 
made a life-mask and a bust of Lincoln in i860; and one by 
J. Q. A. Ward, in Lincoln Park, Washington. Francis B. 
Carpenter painted in 1864 “ Lincoln signing the Emancipation 
Proclamation,” now in the Capitol at Washington. ^ 

See The Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln (12 vols., New York, 
1906-1907 ; enlarged from the 2-volume edition of 1894 by John Gt 
Nicolay and John Hay). There; are various editions of the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates of 1858; perhaps the best is that edited by E. E. 
Sparks (1908). There are numerous biographies, and biographical 
studies, including: John G. Nicolay and John Hay, Abraham Lincoln: 
A History (10 vols., New York, 1890), a monumental work by his 
private secretaries who treat primarily his official life; John G* 
Nicolay, A Short Life of Abraham Lincoln (New York, 1904), con- 
densed from the preceding; John T. Morse, Jr., Abraham Lincoln 
(2 vols., Boston, 1896), in the “ American Statesmen ” series, an 
excellent brief biography, dealing chiefly with Lincoln’s political 
career ; Ida M. Tarbell, The Early Life of Lincoln (New York, 1896) 
and Life of Abraham Lincoln (2 vols., New York, 1900), Containing 
new material to which too great prominence and credence is some^ 
times given; Carl Schurz, Abraham Lincoln: An Essay ( Boston, 

1891) , a remarkably able estimate; Ward H. Lamon, The Life of 
Abraham Lincoln from his Birth to his Inauguration as President 
(Boston, 1872), supplemented by Recollections of Abraham Lincoln 
1847-1865 (Chicago, 1895), compiled by Dorothy Lamon, valuable 
for some personal recollections, but tactless, uncritical^ and marred 
by the effort of the writer, who as marshal of the District of Columbia, 
knew Lincoln intimately, to prove that Lincoln’s melancholy was 
due to his lack of religious belief of the orthodox sort ; William H. 
Herndon and Jesse W. Weik, Abraham Lincoln, the True Story of a 
Great Life (3 vols., Chicago, 1889; revised, 2 vols., New York, 

1892) , an intimate and ill-proportioned biography by Lincoln’s law 

partner who exaggerates the importance of the petty incidents of 
his youth and young manhood; Isaac N. Arnold, History of Abraham 
Lincoln and the Overthrow of Slavery (Chicago, 1867), revised and 
enlarged’" as Life of Abraham Lincoln (Chicago, 1885), valuable for 
pemdnal reminiscences; Gideon Welles, Lincoln and Seward (New 
York, 1874), the reply of Lincoln’s secretary of the navy to Charles 
Francis Adams’s eulogy (delivered in Albany in April 1873) on 
Lincoln’s secretary of state, W. H. Seward, in which Adams claimed 
that Seward was the premier of Lincoln’s administration; F. B. 
Carpenter, Six Months in the White House (New York, 1866), an 
excellent account of Lincoln’s daily life while president ; Robert T. 
Hill, Lincoln the Lawyer (New York, 1906); A. Rothschild', Lincoln , 
the Master of Men (Boston, 1906); J. Eaton and E* 0 . Mason, 
Grant , Lincoln , and the Freedmen ( New York, 1907) ; R. W. Gilder, 
Lincoln , the Leader, and Lincoln's Genius for Expression (NeW York, 
1909); M. L. Learned, Abraham Lincoln: An American Migration 
(Philadelphia, 1909), a careful study of the Lincoln family in America ; 
W. P. Pickett, The Negro Problem: Abraham Lincoln's- Solution 
(flew York, 1909); James H. Lea and J. R. Hutchinson, The 
Ancestry of Abraham Lincoln (Boston, 1909); a careful genealogical 
monograph; and C. H. McCarthy, Lincoln's Plan of Reconstruction 
(New Y ork, 1901). For an excellent account of Lincoln as president 
see J. F. Rhodes, History of the United States from the Compromise of 
1850 (7 vols., 1893-1906). (J. G. N.; C. C. W.) 

LINCOLN, a city and county of a city, municipal^ county and 
parliamentary borough, and the county town of Lincolnshire, 
England. | Pop. (1901) 48,784. It is picturesquely situated oU 
the summit and south slope of the limestone ridge of the Cliff 
range of hills, which rises from the north bank of the river 
Witham, at its confluence with the Foss Dyke, to an altitude of 
2bo ft. above the river. The cathedral rises majestically from 
the crown of the hill, and is a landmark for many milgs. Lincoln 
is 130 m. N. by W. from London by the Great Northern railway; 
it is also served by branches of the Great Eastern, Great Central 
and Midland railways. 

Lincoln is one of the most interesting cities in England. The 
ancient British town occupied the, crown of the hill beyond the 
Newport or North Gate. The Roman town consisted of two 
parallelograms of unequal length, the first extending west from 
the Newport gate to a point a little west of the castle keep; 
The second parallelogram, added as the town increased in size 
and importance,; extended due south from this point down the 
hill; towards the, Witham as far as Newland, and thence ; in a 
direction due east as far as Broad Street. Returning thence due 
north/ it joined the south-east corner of the first and oldest 
parallelogram in what was afterwards known as the Minster 
yard* and terminated its east side; upon its junction with the 


north wall in a line with the Newport gate. This isThe oldest 
part of the town, /and is named .above hill.” After the departure 
of the Romans, the city walls were extended still farther in a 
south direction across the Witham as far as the great bar gate, 
the south entrance: to the High Street of the city; the junction 
of these walls with the later Roman one was effected immediately 
behind Broad Street. The “ above hill” portion of the city 
consists of narrow irregular, streets, some of which are too steep 
to admit of being ascended: by carriages, v The south portion; 
which is named “ below hill,” is much more commodious,' and 
contains the principal business premises. Here also; are the 
railway stations. 

i The glory of Lincoln is the noble cathedral of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, commonly known as the Minster. As a study to 
the architect and antiquary this stands unrivalled, not only as 
embodying the earliest purely Gothic, work extant, but : as 
containing within its compass every variety of style from the 
simple massive Norman of the central west front, and the later 
and more ornate examples of that style in the west doorways and 
towers; onward through, all the Gothic styles, of each of which 
both early and late examples appear. The building material as 
the oolite and calcareous stone of Lincoln Heath; and Haydor, 
which has the peculiarity of becoming hardened on the surface 
when tooled. Formerly the cathedral had three spires, all of wood 
or leaded Timber. The spire on the central tower, which would 
appear to have been the highest in the world, was blown down in 
1547. Those on the two western towers were removed in 1808. 

The ground plan of the first church, adopted from that of E°uen, 
was laid by Bishop Remigius in 1086, and the church was consecrated 
thtee days after his death, on the 6th of May 1092. The west front 
Consists of an Early English screen (Ci.1225) thrown over the Norman 
front, the west towers rising behind it. The earliest Norman work, is 
part of that, of Remigius; the great portals and the west towers 
up to the third storey are Norman c. 1148. The upper parts of 
them date from 1365. Perpendicular: windows (c. 1450) are inserted. 
The nave' and aisles were completed c. 1220. The transepts mainly 
built between 1186 and 1235 have two -fine rose windows, that in 
the N. is Early English, and that in the S. Decorated. The first 
has beautiful contemporary stained glass. These are called re- 
spectively the Dean’s Eye and Bishop’s Eye. A Galilee of rich 
Early English work forms the entrance of the S. transept J Of the 
choir the western portion known as St Hugh’s (1 186-1204). is the 
famous, first example of pointed work; the eastern, called the 
Angel Choir, is, a magnificently ornate work completed in 1280. 
Fine Perpendicular canopied stalls fill the western part. The great 
east window, 57' ft. in height, is an example of transition from Early 
English: to Decorated c. 1288. Other noteworthy features of the 
interior are the Easter, sepulchre (e. 1300), the foliage ornamentation 
of which is beautifully natural ; and the organ screen of a. somewhat 
earlier date. The great' central . tower is Early English ias far as the 
first storey, the continuation dates from 1307. The total height is 
271: ft.; and the tower contains the bell, Great Tom of Lincoln, 
weighing over 5 tons. The dimensions of the cathedral internally 
are — nave, 252 X 79*6 >< 80 ft. ; choir, 158X82X72 ft.; angel 
choir, which includes presbytery and lady chapel, 166 X 44 X 72 ; 
main transept j 220X63X74 ft. p choir transept, 166X44X72 ft; 
The west towers are: 206 ft. high. 

The buildings of the, close that call for notice are the chapter- 
house of ten sides, 60 ft r diameter, 42 ft. high, with a fine vestibule 
of the same height, built c. 1225, and therefore the earliest of English 
polygonal chapter-houses, and the library, a building of 1675, which 
contains a small museum. The picturesque episcopal palace cop-: 
tains. work of the date of St Hugh, and the great hall is mainly 
Early English. There is some Decorated work, and much Perpendi- 
cular, including the gateway. It fell into disuse after the Refofma 1 
tion; but by extensive restoration was brought back to its' proper 
use at; the end of the 19th century.; Among the most famous bishops 
were St Hugh of Avalon : H 186-120,0) ; Robert Grosseteste (1235- 
1253) ; Richard Flemming (1420-1431), founder of Lincoln College, 
Oxford ; William Smith (1495-1514), founder of Btasenose College, 
Oxford"; William Wake (1705-1716) ; and Edmund Gibson (1716-^ 
1723). Every stall has produced a prelate or cardinal. The see 
coyers ^almost the whole of the county, with very small (Portions of 
Norfolk and Yorkshire, and it included Nottinghamshire uiitil the 
formation of the bishopric of Southwell in 1 884. At its earliest 
formation, : when Remigius, almoner of the abbey of Fecamp, re- 
moved the seat of the bishopric here from Dorchester in Oxfordshire 
shortly after the Conquest, it extended from , the Humber to the 
Thames, eastward beyond .Cambridge, and westward beyond 
Leicester: It was reduced, however, by the formation pf the sees 
of Ely, ; Peterborough and Oxford, and by the rearrangement of 
diocesan boundaries in 1837. / < : ■ d • . -r ; ‘ 
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The remains * of Roman Lincoln are of the highest interest. 
The Newport Arch or northern gate of Lindum is one of the most 
perfect specimens of Roman architecture in England. It consists 
of a great arch flanked by two smaller arches, of which one 
remains. The Roman Ermine Street runs through it, leading 
northward almost in a straight line to the Humber. Fragments 
of the town wall remain at various points; a large quantity of 
coins and other relics have been discovered; and remains of a 
burial-place and buildings unearthed; Of these last the most 
important is the series of column-bases* probably belonging to a 
Basilica, beneath a house in the. street called Bail Gate, adjacent 
to the Newport Arch. A villa in Greet well; a tesselated pave- 
ment, a milestone and other relics in the cloister; an, altar un- 
earthed at the church of St Swithin, are among many other 
discoveries. Among churches, apart from the minster, two of 
outstanding interest are those of St Mary-le-Wigford and St 
Peter-at-Gowts (i.e. sluice-gates) , both in the lower part of High 
Street. Their towers, closely similar, are fine examples of 
perhaps very early Norman work, though they actually possess 
the characteristics of . pre-Conquest workmanship. Bracebridge 
church shows similar early work; but as a whole the churches of 
Lincoln show plainly the results of the siege of 1644/ and such 
buildings as St Botolph’s, St Peter’s-at-Arches and St Martin’s 
are of the period 1720-1740. Several churches are modern 
buildings on ancient sites. There were formerly three small 
priories, five friaries and four hospitals in or near Lincoln. The 
preponderance of friaries over priories of monks is explained by 
the fact that the cathedral was served by secular canons., Bishop 
Grosseteste was the devoted patron of the friars* particularly the 
Franciscans, who were always in their day the town missionaries. 
The Greyfriars, near St Swithin’s church, is a picturesque two- 
storied building of the 13th century. Lincoln is rich in early 
domestic architecture. The building known as John of Gaunt’s 
stables, actually St Mary’s Guild Hall, is of tw storeys, with 
rich N orman doorway and moulding. The Jews’ House is anot ] ler 
fine example of 1 2th-eentury building; and Norman remains 
appear in several other houses, such as Deloraine Court and t he 
House of Aaron the Jew. Lincoln Castle, lying W. of the 
cathedral, was newly founded by William the Conqueror when 
Remigius decided to found his minster under its protection; 
The site, with its artificial mounds, is of much earlier, probably 
British, date. There are Norman remains in the Gateway 
Tower; parts of the walls are of this period, and the keep dates 
from the middle of the 12 th century. Among medieval gateways, 
the Exchequer Gate, serving as the finance-office of the chapter* 
is a fine specimen of 13th-century work. Pottergate is of the 
14th century, and Stonebow in High Street of the 15th, with 
the Guildhall above it. St Dunstan’s Lock is the name, corrupted 
from Dunestall, now applied to the entrance to the street where 
a Jewish quarter was situated; here lived the Christian boy 
afterwards known as ** little St Hugh,” who was asserted to have 
been crucified by the Jews in 1255* His shrine remains in the 
S. choir aisle of the minster. Other antiquities are the Per- 
pendicular conduit of St Mary in High Street and the High 
Bridge, carrying High Street over the Witham, which is almost 
unique in England as retaining some of the old houses upon it. 

Among modern public buildings are the county hall, old and 
new corn exchanges and public library. Educational establish- 
ments include a grammar school, a girls’ high school, a science 
and art school and a theological college. The arboretum in 
Monks Road is the principal pleasure-ground; and there is a 
race-course. The principal industry is the manufacture of 
agricultural machinery and implements; there are also iron 
foundries and maltings, and a large trade in corn and agricultural 
produce. The parliamentary borough, returning one member, 
falls between the Gainsborough division of the county on the N., 
and that of Sleaford on the S. Area, 3755 acres. 

History .^- The British Lindun, which, according to the 
geography of Claudius Ptolemaeus, was the chief town of the 
Coritani, was probably the nucleus of the Roman town of Lindum, 
This was at first a Roman legionary fortress, arid on the, removal 
of the troops northward, was converted into a municipality with 
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the title of coloniq. Such . important structural remains as 
have been described; attest the rank and importance of the place, 
which, however, did not attain a very great size. Its bishop 
attended the council of Arles in 314, and Lincoln ( Lindocolina , 
Lincolle y Nicok) is mentioned in the Itinerary of Antoninus 
written about 320. Although said to have been captured by 
Hengest in, 475 and recovered by Ambrosius in the following 
year, the,, next authentic mention, of the city is Bede’s record 
that Paulinus preached in Lindsey in 628 and built a stone 
church at Lincoln in which he consecrated Honorius archbishop 
of Canterbury. , During their inroads into Mercia, the Dane$ 
in 877 established themselves at; Lincoln, which was one of the 
five boroughs recovered by King Edmund in 941 . A mint 
established here in the reign of Alfred was maintained until the 
reign of Edward L (Mint Street turning from High Street near 
the Stonebow recalls its existence.) At the time of the Domesday 
Survey Li ncokii was governed by twelve Lawmen, relics of Danish 
rule, each with 1 creditable franchises of sac and soc. Whereas 
it had rendered £20, annually to King Edward, and £10 to the 
earl,, it then rencered £100, There had been 1150 houses, but 
240 had been destroyed since the time of King Edward* Of 
these 166 had suffered by the, raising of the castle by William I. 
in 1068 partly on the site of the< Roman camp. The strength 
of the position of the castle brought much fighting on Lincoln. 
In i;i4i King Steofien regained both castle and city from the 
empress Maud, but was, attacked and captured in the same year 
at the u Joust or Lincoln.* In 1144 he besieged the castle, 
held by the earl of Chester, and recovered it as a pledge in 1446. 
In 1 1 01 it was herd by Gerard de Camville for Prince John and 
was besieged by William Longchamp, Richard’s chancellor, 
in vain; in 1210 it stood a siege by the partisans of the French 
prince Louis, who were defeated at the battle called Lincoln 
Fair on the 1 Qth of May 1217; Granted by Henry III. to William 
LongepCe, earl of Salisbury; in 1224, the castle* descended by 
the marriage 01 his descendant Alice to Thomas Plantagenet, 
and became part of the duchy of Lancaster. 

In 1137 Henry II. gave the citizens their first charter, granting 
them the city at a fee-farm rent and all the liberties which they 
had had under William II.* with their gild merchant for them- 
selves and tne men of the county as they had then. In 1200 
the citizens obtained release from all but pleas of the Crown 
without the wails, and pleas of external tenure, and were 
given the pleas of the Crown within the city according to the 
customs of the city of London, on which those of Lincoln were 
modelled. The charter also gave them quittance of toll and 
last age throughout the kingdom, and of certain other dues. 
In 1210 the citizens owed the exchequer £100 for the privilege 
of having a mayor, but the office was abolished by Henry III. 
and by Edward I. in 1290,, though restored by the charter of 
1300. In 1275 the citizens claimed the return of writs, assize 
of bread and ale and other royal rights* and in 1301 Edward I., 
when confirming the previous charters* gave them quittance of 
murage, pannage, pontage and • other dues. The mayor and 
citizens were given criminal jurisdiction in 1327, when the 
burghm,anmot held weekly in the gildhall since 1272 by the 
mayor and bailiffs was ordered to hear all local pleas which led 
to, friction with the judges of assize. The dlty became a separate 
county by charter of 1409, when it was decreed that the bailiffs 
should henceforth be sheriffs and the mayor the king’s escheator, 
and the .mayor and sheriffs with four others justices of the peace 
with defined jurisdiction. As the result of numerous complaints 
of inability to pay the fee-farm rent of £180 Edward IV. enlarged 
the bounds of the city in 1466, while Henry VHI. in 1546 gave 
the citizens four ad vowsons, and possibly also in consequence 
of declining trade the city markets were made free of tolls in 
1554, Incorporated by Charles I. in 1628 under a common 
council with 13 aldermen, 4 coroners and other officers, Lincoln 
surrendered its charters in 1684, but the first charter was 
restored after the Revolution, and was in force till 1834. 

Parliaments were held at Lincoln in 1301, 1316 arid 1327, 
and the city returned two burgesses from 1295 to 1885, when 
it lost one member. After the 13th century the chief interests 
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of Lihcolfi were ecclesiastical ' and commercial. As early as 
*103 Odericus declared that a rich citizen of Lincoln kept the 
•treasure of King Magnus of Norway; supplying him with all he 
required, and there is other evidence of intercourse with Scandi- 
navia. There was an important Jewish colony, Aaron of Lincoln 
being One of the most influential financiers in the kingdom 
"between 1 166 and 1 186. It Was probably jealousy of their 
’wealth that brought the charge of the crucifixion of fi little 
St Hugh ” in 1-255 upon the Jewish community. Made a staple 
of Wool, leather and skins in 1291* famous for its scarlet cloth 
in the 13th century, Lincoln had a few years of great prosperity, 
biit with the transference of -the staple to Boston early in the 
reign of Edward III., its trade began to decrease. The craft 
gilds remained important until after the Reformation, a pageant 
Still being held in 1566. The fair now held during the last whole 
W£ek of April would seem to be identical with that granted by 

■ Charles II. in 1684. Edward III. authorized a fair from St 
Botolph’s day- to the feast of SS Peter and Paul in 1327, and 
William III. gave one Tor the first Wednesday in September 
in T696; while the present November fair is, perhaps, a survival 
of that granted by Henry IV. in 1409 for fifteen days before the 
feast of the Deposition of St Hugh. 

See Historical Manuscripts Commission. , Report, xiv., appendix 
pt. John Ross , Qi^itris Lincolina, from it? municipal and other 
Records (London^ 1870) ;'J. Q. Williams, “ Lincoln Civic Insignia,’, 4 
tiinctiliishife Notes and Queries,, vols. Vi.-viii. (Horncastle, 1 i£oi- 
1905)3 Victoria County History, Lincolnshire. • 

•i LINCOLN, a city and the: county-seat of Logan county, 
Illinois^, HiS.A., in the : Ni central part of the' state* 156 m. S.W. 

; of Chicago, and about 28 m; N ;E. of Springfield. Pop. (1 900) 
8962, - of! whom 940 < were foreign-born; (1910 census) 10,892. 
It is served by the Illinois Central and the Chicago & Alton 
railways and by the Illinois Traction Interurban Electric line. 
The - City Is the seat of the state asylum for feeble-minded 
children (established at Jacksonville in 1865 and removed to 
Lincoln in’ 1 878), and of Lincoln College (Presbyterian) founded 
in 1865. There are also an orphans’ home, supported by the 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows, and a Carnegie library. 
The old - court ‘house in which Abraham Lincoln often practised 
is still standing; Lincoln is situated in a productive grain region, 
and has valuable coal mines. The value of the factory products 
Increased from $3 75, 167 in 1 900 to $784, 248 in 1905, or 109 %. 
The first settlement on < the site of Lincoln was made in 1835, 
and the city was first chartered in 1857. 

LINCOLN, a city of S.E; Nebraska, U.S.A., county-seat of 

■ Lancaster county : and capital of the state. Pop. ( 1 900) 40, 1 69 
(5297 being foreign-born) ; (1910 census) 43,973. It is served by 

‘ the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific; the Union Pacific, the Missouri Pacific and the Chicago & 
! North-Western railways. Lincoln is one of the most attractive 
residential cities of the Middle West. Salt Creek, an affluent of the 
Platte river, skirts the city. On this side the city has repeatedly 
suffered: from floods. The principal buildings include a state 
capitol (built 1883-1889) ; a city-hall, formerly the U.S. govern- 
ment .building , ( 18:74-1879) ; a county court-house; a federal 
building (1904-1906) ; . a 'Carnegie ; library (1902); a hospital 
1 for Crippled children: (1905) and a home for the friendless; 
both supoortedby the; state; a state penitentiary and asylum 
for the insane, 'both in the suburbs; and the university of 
Nebraska. In the suburbs there are three denominational 
schools/ the Nebraska Wesleyan University (Methodist Episcopal, 
•1 888) at >- University Place; Union/ College (Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists, . 1891) at College View; and Cotner University (Disciples 
of Christ, 1889, incorporated as the Nebraska Christian Uni- 
versity) at /Bethany. Just outside the city limits are the state 
lair 1 grounds; where a state fair* is; held: annually. Lincoln is the 
iSee ; of a* Roman Catholic bishopric. : The surrounding country is 
id* y beautiful farming region, but its immediate W. environs 
are predominantly bare? ; and desolate salt-basins. Lincoln’s 
“ factory ” product; increased; from $2,763,484 in: 1900 to 
$5*222,620 in, 1905,^ 89%, the i product; Tor 1905 being 3-4% 
;of fthe, total for the stated The municipality owns and operates 
dts elect ricf lightmg(plant ;aiid water-works. : t 
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site of Lincoln in 1856, arid’ settlers^ and freighted came long 
distances to reduce the bribe oT to scrape ' up the dry-weather 
surface’ deposits. In 1886-1887 the 1 kate ; ! saiik a test-well 
2463 ft. deep, which discredited any hope of a 1 great underground 
flow or deposit. Scarcely any use is made of the salt waters 
locally; Lancaster County was organized extra-legally in 1859, 
and under legislative act in 1864 7 Lancaster village Was platted 
and became the coimty-seatt ih 1864* (never being incorporated) ; 
and in 1867, When it contained five or six houses, its site was 
selected for the state capital after a hard-fought struggle between 
different sections of the ; state (See 1 ■ Nebraska )'. 1 The new city 
was incorporated as- Lincoln (and formally declared the county^- 
seat by the legislature) in 18619, and was Chartered 1 for the first 
time as a city of the Second class in 1871; since then its charter 
has been repeatedly altered. After 1887 it was* a city of the first 
class, and after 1889 the only member of -the highest subdivision 
in that :ciass. After a “ reform ” political campaign, the ousting 
in 1887 of a corrupt police judge by the mayor and city eouricil,; 
in defiance of an injunction of a federal court, led to a decision 
of the U.S. Supreme Court, favourable to the city’ authorities 
and important in questions of American municipal government; 

LINCOLN JUDGMENT, THE. In this celebrated English 
ecclesiastical suit/ the bishop of Lincoln (Edward King* q.vi) was 
cited before his metropolitan, the archbishop of Canterbury 
(Dr Benson), to answer charges of various ritual offences com-: 
mitted at the administration of Holy Communion in the church; 
of St Peter at Gowts, in the diocese of Lincoln, on the 4th of 
December 1887, and in Lincoln cathedral on the 10th of December 5 
1887. The promoters were Ernest' de Lacy Read, Williami 
Brown, Felix Thomas Wilson and John Marshall, all inhabitants 
of the diocese of Lincoln, and the last two parishioners of i St- 
Peter at Gowts. The case has* a permanent, importance in two 
respects. First, certain disputed questions' of 5 ritual were legally 
decided. Secondly, the jurisdiction of the archbishop of Canter- 
bury alone to try one of his suffragan bishops for alleged ecclesi- 
astical offences was considered and judicially declared to be well 
founded both by the judicial committee of privy council and by 
the archbishop of ' Canterbury with - the concurrence of his 
assessors. The proceedings were begun on the 2nd of* June 1888 
by a petition presented by the promoters to the archbishop* 
praying that a * citation to the ' bishop of Liricoln might! issue 
calling on him to answer certain ritual charges; On the 26th of 
June 1888 the archbishop, by letter, declined to issue citation, 
on the ground that until instructed by a competent court as to 
his jurisdiction, he Was not clear that he had it. The promoters 
appealed to the judicial committee of the privy council, to which 
an appeal lies under 25 Henry VIII. 6. 19 for 4 * lack of justice P 
in the archbishop’s court. The matter was heard on the 20th 
of July 1 888, and on the 8th of August 1888 the committee 
decided (i.) that an appeal lay! from the refusal of the arch- 
bishop to the judicial committee* and (ii.) that the / archbishop 
had jurisdiction to issue a citation to the bishop of Lincoln and 
to hear the promoters? complaint, but they abstained from 
expressing ah opinion as to whether the archbishop had a discre- 
tion to refuse citation — whether, in fact, he had any power of 
u veto over the prosecution. The I case being thus remitted 
to the archbishop, he* decided to entertain it, and on the (4th* of 
January 1889 issued a citation to the bishop of Lincolmh ettwa 

On the 1 2 th of ^February 1889 the archbishop -of Canterbury 
sat in Lambeth Palace Library* } accompanied! by the bishops - of 
London (Dr Temple), Winchester (Dr Harold Browne), / Oxford 
(Dr Stubbs) and Salisbury . (Dr Wordsworth) , and the! ; vicar-* 
general (Sir J. Parker Deane) as assessors. The bishop of Lincoln 
appeared in person and read a “ Protest ’* hto the Archbishop’s 
jurisdiction to try him except in a court composed of the arch-r 
bishop and all the bishops of. the province as judges. The; court 
adjourned in order that the question 6f jurisdiction might- be 
argued. On the nth of May the archbishop gave judgment to 

1 Lincoln was .about equally distant Trom Pawnee City and the 
Kafirs bolder; the leading; Missouri riVei* 'toWris ? >nd the important 
towns of Fremont and- Gohimbus on the N.&ideef the Platte. : x. 
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tie effect with at^essors he had 

jurisdiction t p entertain 1 the charge;. On , the 23rd and 24th , of 
July 1889 a further preliminary objection raised by the bishop 
of; Lincoln’s counsel ; was argued* : The offences alleged against 
thp bi$Kpp of Lihcplri were l^tgefy h^eacheS of various rubrics 
in' the .commuhiph service of the Prayer ; Book which give direc- 
tions to the minister.” These rubrics are by the Acts of 
Uniformity: (r -Elizabeth* c. 2, and t$ & 14 Car. II* c. 4) made 
legally binding. But it was argued that a bishop is not a 
u minister; ” so as to be bound by the rubrics. The archbishop, 
however, held otherwise, and the assessors (except the bishop of 
Salisbury, who dissented) concurred in this decision. At this and 
subsequent hearings the bishop of Hereford (Dr Atlay) took the 
place of the bishop, of Winchester as an assessor, and the bishop 
of Rochester '(Dr Thorold) / originally appointed an assessor, but 
absent from England at the outset, was present. 

The case Was. heard on its merits, in February 1890, before the 
archbishop and all the assessors, and the archbishop delivered 
, his judgment on the 21st of November 18.90. , The 
alleged offences were eight in number. No facts were 
decisions . indispute/biit only the legality of the various matters 
complained of. "I'. The bishop was charged with 
having mixed water with wine in the chalice during the com- 
munion service* and II. with having administered the chalice 
so thixed' to the Communicants. It was decided that the mixing 
6f the water with the ; wine, during service was illegal, because 
an additional ceremony not enjoined in the Prayer, Book, but 
that the administration of the mixed chalice, the mixing having 
beefi effected before service, was in accordance wi.th primitive 
practice and riot forbidden in the Church of England* III. The 
bishop was charged with, the ceremonial washing of the vessels 
used for the holy communion, and with drinking the water used 
for these ablutions. It was decided that the bishop had com- 
mitted no offence, and that what lie had done was a reasonable 
compliance with the requirement of the rubric that any of the 
consecrated elements left over at the end of the celebration 
should be -then and there consumed. IV. The bishop Was charged 
with taking the eastward position (^. standing at the west 
side of the holy table with his face, to the east and, his back to 
the congregation), during the ante-c6mmunion service {i.e. the 
part of the comrhuniori service prior to’ the consecration prayer) . 
The rubric requires the celebrant to stand at the north side of 
the table. A vast amount of research convinced the archbishop 
that this is an intentionally ambiguous phrase which may with 
equal accuracy be applied to the north end of the table as now 
arranged iff churches, and to the long side of the table, which, 
in Edward Vl.’s reign,, was often placed lengthwise down the 
church, so that the long sides would face north and south. 
It was therefore ! decided (one of, the assessors : dissenting) that 
both positions are legal, and that the bishop had not offended 
in adopting the eastward position. V. The bishop was charged 
with so standing during the consecration prayer that the “ Manual 
Acts ” of consecration were invisible to tie-people gathered round. 
It should be stated that the courts (see Ridsdale v. Clifton, 
L.R. 1 P.D. 316; 2, P.D. 276) had already decided that the 
eastward s position during the consecration prayer was legal; 
buc thht it rnti^t not [ be^o used by the 1 celebrant f as to conceal 
the ^f Mlfnhal^ -Acts.” The archbishop held that’ .the bishop of 
‘.-tyansgressed the law in this particular. Vt The 
bishop was charged with having, [during the celebration of holy 

klight on a shelf or retable 
altkr whSn : {hiy ’Wirfe not" necessary for giving light. 
The archbishop decided that the mere presence of two altar 
candles burning during the service, but lit before it began, 
was lawful under the First Prayer Book of Edward VI., and 
has never been made unlawful, and, therefore, that 1 the bishop 
was. justified in what he had done. VlL The bishop was charged 
with having permitted the hymn known as A gnus Dei to be sung 
immediately after the consecration of the elements at a celebra- 
tion of the holy coirimunion. The archbishop decided that the 
use of hymns in divine . service' was too firmly established to be 
legally questioned, and that, there was nothing to ^differentiate 
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the use of this particular hymn at thii point of. the service from 
the use of other hymns on other occasions in public worship. 
VIII. The bishop was charged with making the sign of the Gross 
iii the air with his hand in the benediction and at other times 
during divine service. The archbishop held that these crossing^ 
were ceremonies not enjoined’ and, therefore; illegal. The judg- 
ment ^confined itself to the 1 legal declarations here summarized, 
and pronounced ho monition or other sentence on the 
bishop of Lincoln in respect of the matters in which he 
appeared to have committed breaches of the ecclesiastical 
law. : 

The promoters appealed to the judicial committee. The bishop 
did not appear on the appeal, which was therefore argued On 
the side of the promoters only. The appeal was heard in June 
and July 1891, before Lords Halsbury, Hobhouse; Esher, 
Herschell, Hannen and Shand and Sir Richard Couch, with 
the bishop of Chichester (Dr Durnford) , the bishop of St Davids 
(Dr Basil Jones) and the bishop of Lichfield (Dr Maclagan) as 
episcopal assessors. The points appealed were those above 
numbered II., III., IV., VI:, VII. Judgment was given on the 
2nd of August 1892, and the appeal failed on all points. As to 
II., III.; IV., and VII* the Committee agreed with the arch^ 
bishop. As to VI. (altar lights) they held that, as it was not 
shown that the bishop was responsible for the presence of 
lighted candles, the charge could not be sustained against him , 
and so dismissed it without considering the general question of 
the lawfulness of altar lights. They also held that the arch- 
bishop was within his right in pronouncing no sentence against 
the bishop, who, it should be added, conformed his practice to 
the judgment from the date of its delivery. (L. T. D.) 

LINCOLNSHIRE, an eastern county of England, bounded N. 
by the Humber, E. by the German Ocean and the Wash, S.E; 
for 3 m. by Norfolk, S. by Cambridgeshire and Northampton^ 
shire, S.W. by Rutland, W. by Leicestershire and Nottingham- 
shire and N.W. by Yorkshire. The area is 2646 sq. m., the county 
being second to Yorkshire of the English counties in size. , 

The coast-line, about no m. in length, including the Humber 
shore, is generally low and marshy; and artificial banks for guard- 
ing against the inroads of the sea are to be found, in places, 
all along the coast. From Grimsby to Skegness traces of a sub- 
marine forest are visible; but while the sea is encroaching upon 
some parts of the coast it is receding from others, as shown by 
Holbeach, which is now 6 m. from the sea. Several thousand 
acres have been reclaimed from this part of the Wash, and round 
the mouth of the Nene on the south-east. The deep bay between 
the coasts of Lincolnshire and Norfolk, called the Wash, is full 
of dangerous sandbanks and silt ; the ^navigable portion off the 
Lincolnshire coast is known as the Boston Deeps. The rapidity 
of the tides in this inlet, and the lowness of its shores; which are 
generally indistinct on account of mist from a moderate offing, 
render this the most difficult portion of the navigation of the 
east coast of England. On some parts of the coast there are 
fine stretches of sand, and Cleethorpes, Skegness, Mablethorpe 
and Sutton-on-Sea are favourite resorts for visitors. 

The surface of Lincolnshire is generally a large plain, small 
portions of which are slightly below the level of the sea. The 
south-east parts are perfectly flat; and about one-third of the 
county consists of fens and marshes, intersected in all directions 
by artificial drains, called locally dykes, delphs, drains, becks, 
learns and eaux. This flat surface is broken by two ranges of 
calcareous hills running north and south through the county, 
and known as the Lincoln Edge or Heights, or the Cliff; and the 
W olds. The former range, on the west, runs nearly due north 
from Grantham to Lincoln, and thence to the Humber, travers- 
ing the Heaths of Lincolnshire, which were formerly ^open moors, 
rabbit warrens and shefep walks, but are now enclosed arid 
brought into high cultivation. The Wolds form a ridge of bold 
hills extending from Spilsby to B arton-on-Humber for about 
46 m., with an average breadth of about 8 m. The Humber 
separates Lincolnshire from Yorkshire. Its ports on the Lincoln- 
shire side are the small f erry-p.drts of Barton and New Holland, 
and the important harbour of, Grimsby. The Trent forms pari 
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of the boundary with . Nottinghamshire, divides the Isle of 
Axholme (q.v,) from the district of Lindsey, and falls into the 
Humber about 30 m. below Gainsborough. The Witham rises 
on the S.W. border of the county, flows north; past Grantham 
to Lincoln, and thence E. and S.E. to Boston, after a course of 
about 80, m. The Welland rises in north-west Northamptonshire, 
enters the county at Stamford, and, after receiving the Glen, 
flows through an artificial channel into the \ F osdyke W ash . 
The Nene on the south-east has but a small portion of its course 
in Lincolnshire; it flows due north through an artificial outfall, 
called the Wisbech Cut. Between the Wolds and the sea lie 
the Marshes, a level tract of rich alluvial soil extending from 
Barton-on-Humber to Wainfleet, varying in breadth from 5 to 
10 m. Between the Welland and the Nene in the south-east of 
the county are Gedney Marsh, Holbeach Marsh, Moulton Marsh 
and Sutton Marsh. 

The Fens ( q.v .), the soil of which has been formed partly by 
tidal action and partly by the decay of forests, occupy the Isle 
of Axholme on the north-west, the vale of Ancholme on the north, 
and most of the country south-east of Lincoln. The chief of 
these are the Holland, Wildmore, West and East Fens draining 
into the Witham; and the Deeping, Bourn, Great Porsand^ 
and Whaplode Fens draining into the Welland. 

The low lands adjoining the tidal reaches of the Trent and 
Humber, and part of those around the Wash have been raised 
above the natural level and enriched by the process of warping, 
which consists in letting the tide run over the land, and retaining 
it there a sufficient time to permit the deposit of the sand and 
mud held in solution by the waters. 

Geology. — The geological formations for the most part extend in 
parallel belts, nearly in the line of the length of the county, from 
north to south, and succeed one another in ascending order from 
west to east. The lowest is the Triassic Keuper found in the Isle- of 
Axholme and the valley of the Trent in the form of marls, sand- 
stone and gypsum. Fish scales and teeth, with bones and foot- 
prints of the Labyrinthodon, are rtiet With in the sandstone. The 
red clay is frequently dug for brick-making. The beds dip gently 
towards the east. At the junction between the Trias and Lias are 
series of beds termed Rhaetics, which seem to mark a transition from 
one to the other. These belts are in part exposed in pits near 
Newark, and extend north by Gainsborough to where the Trent 
flows into the Humber, passing thence into Yorkshire. The char- 
acteristic shells are found at Lea, 2. nr. s'oqth of Gainsborough, with 
a thin bone-bed full of fish teeth and scales. The Lower Lias comes 
next in order, with a valuable bed of ironstone now largely worked. 
This bed is about 27 ft. in thickness, and ctpps out at Scunthorpe 
and Frodingham, where the workings are open and shallow; The 
Middle Lias, which enters the county near Woolsthorpe, is about 
20 of 30 ft. thick, and is very variable both in thickness and mineral- 
ogical character; the iron ores of Denton and Caythorpe belong to 
this horizon. The Upper Lias enters the county at Stainby, passing 
by Grantham and Lincoln where it is worked for bricks. The Lias 
thus occupies a vale about 8 or 10 m, in width in the south, narrowing 
until on the Humber it is about a mile in width. To this succeed the 
Oolite formations. The Inferior Oolite, somewhat narrower than 
the Lias, extends from the boundary with Rutland due north past 
Lincoln to the vicinity of die Humber; it forms the Cliff of Lincoln- 
shire with a strong escarpment facing westward. At Lincoln the 
ridge is notched by the river Witham., The principal member of 
the Inferior Oolite is the Lincolnshire limestone, which is an important 
water-bearing bed and is quarried at Lincoln, Ponton, Ancaster, and 
Kirton Lindsey for building stone. Eastward of the Inferior Oolite 
lie the narrow outcrops of the Great Oolite and Cornbtash. The 
Middle Oolite, Oxford clay and Corallian is very narrow in the 
south near Wilsthorpe, widening gradually about Sleaford. It then 
proceeds north from Lincoln with decreasing width to the vicinity 
of the Humber. The Upper Oolite, Kimeridge clay, starts from the 
vicinity of Stamford, And after attaining its greatest width near 
Horncastle, runs north-north-west to the Humber. The Kimeridge 
clay is succeeded by the Spilsby sandstone, Tealby limestone, 
Claxby ironstone, and carstone which represent the highest Jurassic 
and lowest Cretaceous rocks. In the Cretaceous system of the 
Wolds, the Lower Greensand runs nearly parallel with the Upper 
Oolite past South Willingham to the Humber. The Upper Green- 
sand and Gault, represented in Lincolnshire by the Red Chalk, run 
north-west from Irby, widening out as far as Kelstern on the east, 
and cross the Humber. The Chalk formation, about equal in 
breadth to the three preceding, extends from Burgh across the 
Humber. The rest of the county, comprising all its south-east 
portions between the Middle Oolite belt and the sea, all its north- 
east portions between the chalk belt and the sea, and a narrow 
tract up the course of the Ancfiolme river, consists of alluvial 


deposits or of reclaimed marsh. . In the northern part boulder clay 
and glacial sands cover considerable tracts of the older rocks. 
Bu liter, Permian, and CoAl Measure strata have been revealed by 
boring to' underlie the Keuper near Haxey'. c ; 

Gypsum is dug in the Isle of Axholme, whiting is made from the 
chalk near the shores of the Humber, and lime, is made on the 
Wolds. Freestone is quarried around Ancaster, and good oolite 
building stone is quarried near Lincoln and other places. Ironstone 
is worked at several places and there are some blast furrlaces. 

At Wood hall Spa on the Horncastle branch railway there is a 
much-frequented bromine and iodine spring. 

Climate , Soil and Agriculture.— The climate of the higher grounds 
is healthy, and meteorological observation does not justify the 
reputation for cold and damp often given to the county as a whole. 
The soils vary considerably, according to the geological formations; 
ten or twelve- different kinds may be found in going across the 
country from east to west. A good sandy loam is common in the 
Heath division; a sandy loam with chalk, or a flinty loam on chalk 
marl, abounds on portions of the Wolds; an argillaceous sand, 
merging into rich loam, lies on other portions of the Wolds ; a black 
loam and a rich vegetable mould cover most of , the Isle of Axholme 
on the, north-west; a well-reclaimed marine marsh, a rich brown 
loam, and a stiff cold clay variously occupy the low tracts along the 
Humber, and between the north Wolds and the sea; a peat earth, 
a deep sandy loam, and a rich soapy blue clay occupy most of the 
east and south Fens; and an artificial soil, obtained bv tl warping/’ 
occupies considerable low strips of land along the tidal reaches of 
the rivers. 

Lincolnshire is one of the principal Agricultural, especially 'grain- 
producing/ counties in England. Nearly nine- tenths of the total 
area' is under cultivation. The wide grazing lands, have long been 
famous, and the arable lands are specially adapted for the growth 
of wheat and beans. The; largest individual grain-crop, however, is 
barley. Both cattle and sheep are ; bred in great numbers. The 
cattle raised are the Shorthorns and improved Lincolnshire breeds. 
The dairy, except in the vicinity of large towns, receives little 
attention. The sheep are chiefly of the , Lincolnshire and large 
Leicestershire breeds, and go to the markets of Yorkshire and 
London. Lincolnshire has long been famous for a fine breed of 
horses both for the saddle and draught. Horse fairs are held every 
year at Horncastle and Lincoln. Large flocks of geese were formerly 
kept in the Fens,, but their number has been diminished since, the 
drainage pi these parts. Where a large number of them were bred, 
nests were constructed for them one above another; they were* 
daily taken down by the goosCherd, driven to the water; 'and then 
reinstated in their nests, without a single bird being misplaced. 
Decoys were once numerousjn the undrained state of the Fens. 

Industries and Communications.--— Manufactures are few and, 
relatively to the agricultural industry, small. The mineral in- 
dustries, however, are of value, and there are considerable agricul- 
tural machine and implement factories at Lincoln, Boston, Gains- 
borough, Grantham and Louth. At Little Bytham a very hard 
brick, called adamantine clinker, is made of the siliceous clay that 
the Romans used for similar works. Bone-crushing, tanning, the 
manufacture iof oil-cake for, cattle, and rope-making are carriedion 
in various places. Grimsby is an important port both for continental 
traffic and especially for fisheries; Boston is second to it in the 
county; and Gainsborough has a considerable traffic on the Trent. 
Sutton Bridge is a lesser port on the Wash. 

The principal railway is the Great Northern, its main line touch-’ 
ing the county in the S.W. and serving Grantham. Its principal 
branches are from Peterborough to Spalding, Boston, Louth and 
Grimsby; and from Grantham to Sleaford and Boston, and td 
Lincoln, and Boston to Lincoln. This company works jointly with 
the Great Eastern the line from March to Spalding, Lincoln, Gains- 
borough and Doncaster, and with the Midland that from Saxby to 
Bourn, Spalding, Holbeach, Sutton Bridge and King’s Lynn, 
The Midland company has a branch from Newark to Lincoln, and 
the Lancashire, Derbyshire, and East Coast line terminates at 
Lincoln. The Great Central railway connects the west, Sheffield 
and Doncaster with Grimsby, and with Hull by ferry from New 
Holland. Canals connect Louth with the Humber, Sleaford with the 
Witham, and Grantham with the Trent near Nottingham; but the 
greater rivers and many of the drainage cuts are navigable, being 
artificially deepened and embanked. 

Population and 4 dmimstraHon.~~The area of the ancient county 
is 1,693,550 aqres, with a population in 1891 of 472,878 and in 1901 
of 498,847. The primary divisions are three trithings or Ridings 
(q.v.). The north division is called the Parts of Lindsey, the south- 
west the Parts of Kesteven, and the south-east the Parts of Holland. 
Each of these divisions had; in early times its own reeve or gerefa. 
Each constitutes an administrative county, the Parts of Lindsey 
having an area of 967,689 acres; Kesteven, 465,877 acres; and 
Holland, 262,766 acres. The Parts of. Lindsey contain 17 wapen- 
takes; Kesteven, exclusive of the soke and borough of Grantham 
and the borough of Stamford, 9 wapentakes; and Holland, 3 wapen- 
takes. The municipal boroughs and urban districts are as follows : — 

1. Parts of Lindsey.— Municipal boroughs-— Grimsby, a county 
borough (pop. 63,138), Lincoln, a city and county borough and the 
county town (48,784), Louth (9518); Urban districts — Alford 
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(24781) , Bartorr-upomHumber (567 1 ) 4 Brigg (3137) , Broughton (1 300), 
Brumby and Frodingham (2273), Cleethorpes with Thrunscoe 
(12,578), Crowle (2769), Gainsborough (17,660), Horncastle (4038), 
Mablethorpe (934), Market Rasen (2188), Ro^by-cum-Risby (389); 
Scunthorpe (6750), Skegness (2140),, Winterton (1361), Woodhall 
Spa (988). , 

2. Parts of Kesteven. — Municipal boroughs — Grantham 
(17,593), Stamford (8229). Urban districts— Bourne (4361), Brace- 
bridge (1752), Ruskington (1196), Sleaford (5468). 

3. ^Parts of Holland.— Municipal borough— Boston (15,667). 
Urban districts— Holbeach ( 4755 ), Long Sutton (2524), Spalding 
(9385), Sutton Bridge (2105). In the Parts of Holland the borough 
of Boston has a separate commission of the peace and there are 
two petty sessional divisions. Lincolnshire is in the Midland circuit, 
In the Parts of Kesteven the boroughs of Grantham and Stamford j 
have each a separate commission of the peace and . separate courts 
of quarter sessions, and there are 4 petty sessional divisions. In the 
Parts of Lindsey the county boroiighs of Grimsby and Lincoln have 
each a separate commission of the peace and a separate court of 
quarter sessions, while the municipal borough of Louth has a separate 
commission of the peace, and there are 14 petty sessional divisions, 
The three administrative counties and the county boroughs contain 
together 761 civil parishes. The ancient county contains 580 
ecclesiastical parishes and districts, wholly or in part. It is mostly 
in the diocese of Lincoln, but in part also in the dioceses of South- 
well and York. For parliamentary purposes the county is divided 
into seven divisions, namely, West Lindsey or Gainsborough, North 
Lindsey or Brigg, East Lindsey or Louth, South Lindsey or Horn- 
castle, North Kesteven or Sleaford, South Kesteven or Stamford, 
and Holland or Spalding, and the parliamentary boroughs of Boston, 
Grantham, Grimsby and Lincoln, each returning one member. 

History . — Of the details of the English conquest of the district 
which is now Lincolnshire little is known, but at some time in 
the 6th centhry Engle and Frisian invaders appear to have 
settled in the country north of the Witham, where they became 
.known as the Lindiswaras, the southern districts from Boston 
to the Trent basin being at this time dense woodland. In the 
7th century the supremacy over Lindsey alternated between 
Mercia and Northumbria, but few historical references to the 
district are extant until the time of Alfred, whose marriage with 
Ealswitha was celebrated at Gainsborough three years before 
his accession. At this period the Danish inroads upon the coast 
of Lindsey had already begun, and in 873 Healfdene wintered 
at.Torksey, while in 878 Lincoln and Stamford were included 
among the five Danish boroughs, and the organization of the 
districts dependent upon them probably resulted about this 
time in the grouping of Lindsey, Kesteven and Holland to 
form the shire of Lincoln. The extent and permanence of the 
Danish influence in Lincolnshire is Still observable in the names 
of its towns and villages and in the local dialect, and, though 
about 918 the confederate boroughs were recaptured by Edward 
the Elder, in 993 a Viking fleet again! entered the Humber and 
ravaged Lindsey, and in 1013 the district of the five boroughs 
acknowledged the supremacy of S weyn. The county offered 
no active resistance to the Conqueror, and though Hereward 
appears in the Domesday Survey as a dispossessed under-tenant 
of the abbot of Peterborough at Witham-on-the-Hill, the legends 
surrounding his name dP not belong to this county. In his north- 
ward march in ro68 the Conqueror built a castle at Lincpln, and 
portioned out the principal estates among his Norman followers, 
but the Domesday Survey shows that the county on the whole 
was leniently treated, and a considerable number of English- 
men retained their lands as subtenants. 

The origin of the three main divisions of Lincolnshire is anterior 
to that of the county itself, and the outcome of purely natural 
conditions, Lindsey being in Roman times practically an island 
bounded by the swamps of the Trent and the Witham on the 
west and south and on the east by the North Sea, while Kesteven 
*and Holland were respectively the regions of forest and of fen. 
Lindsey in Norman times was divided into three ridings — North, 
West and South— comprising respectively five, five and seven 
wapentakes; while, apart from their division into wapentakes, 
the Domesday Survey exhibits a unique planning out of the 
ridings into approximately equal numbers of 12-carucate 
hundreds, the term hundred possessing here no administrative 
of local significance, but serving merely as a unit of area for 
purposes of assessment. The Norman division of Holland into 
the three wapentakes of Elloe, Kirton and Skirbeck has remained 
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unchanged .to the present day. In •Kesteven the wapentakes 
of Aswardhurn, Aveland, Beltisloe, Haxwell, Langoe, Loveden, 
Ness, Winnibriggs, and Grantham Soke have been practically 
unchanged, but the Domesday wapentakes of Boothby and 
Graff o now form the wapentake of Boothby Graff o. In North- 
riding Bradley and Haverstoe have been combined to form 
Bradley Haverstoe wapentake, and the Domesday wapentake 
of Ep worth- in Westriding has been absorbed in that of Manley i 
Wall wapentake in Westri ding was a liberty of the bishop of 
Lincoln, and as late as 1515 the dean and chapter of Lincoln 
claimed delivery and return 6i writs in the manor and hundred 
of Navenby. In the 13th century Baldwin Wake claimed return 
of writs and a market in Aveland. William de Vesci claimed 
liberties and exemptions in Cay thprpe, of which he was summoned 
to render account at the sheriff’s tourn at Halton. The abbot 
of Peterborough, the abbot of Tupholme, the abbot of Bardney, 
the prior of Catleigh, the prior of Sixhills, the abbot of St Mary’s, 
York, the prioress of Stixwould and several lay owners claimed 
liberties and jurisdiction in their Lincolnshire estates in the 
13th century. 

The shire court for Lincolnshire was held at Lincoln every 
forty days, the lords of the manor attending with their stewards, 
or in their absence the reeve and four men of the vill. The 
ridings were each presided over by a riding-reeve, and wapentake 
courts were held in the reign of Henry I . twelve times a year, 
and in the reign of Henry III. every three weeks, while twic6 a 
year all the freemen of the wapentake were summoned to the 
view of frankpledge or tourn held by the sheriff. The boundaries 
between Kesteven and Holland were a matter of dispute as early 
as 1389 and were not finally settled until 1816. 

Lincolnshire was originally included in the Mercian diocese of 
Lichfield, but, on the subdivision of the latter by Theodore in 
680, the fen-district was included in the diocese of Lichfield, 
while the see for the northern parts of the county' was placed 
at “ Sidnacester, ,, generally identified with Stow. Subsequently 
both dioceses were merged in the vast West-Saxon bishopric of 
Dorchester, the see of which ;was afterwards transferred to 
Winchester, and by Bishop Retnigius in 1072 to Lincoln. The 
archdeaconry of Lincoln was among those instituted by Remigius, 
and the division into rural deaneries also dates from this period. 
Stow archdeaconry is first mentioned in 1138, and in 1291 
included four deaneries, while the archdeaconry of Lincoln 
included twenty-three. In 1536 the additional deaneries of Hill, 
Holland, Loveden and Graff oe had been formed within the 
archdeaconry of Lincoln, and the only deaneries created since 
that date are East and West Elloe afid North and South Grantham 
in Lincoln archdeaconry. The deaneries of Gartree, Grimsby* 
Hill, Hornqastle, Louthesk, Ludborough, Walshcroft, Wraggoe 
and Yarborough have been transferred from the archdeaconry 
of Lincoln to that of Stow. Benedictine foundations existed 
at Ikanho, Barrow, Bardney, Partney and Crowland as early as 
the 7th century, but all were destroyed in the Danish wars, and 
only Bardney and Crowland were ever . rebuilt. The revival of 
monasticism after the Conquest resulted in the erection of ten 
Benedictine monasteries, and a Benedictine nunnery at Stainfield. 
The Cistercian abbeys. at : Kirkstead, Louth Park, Revesby, 
Vaudey and Swineshead, and the Cistercian nunnery at Stix- 
would were founded in the reign of Stephen, and at the time 
of the Dissolution there were upwards of a hundred religious 
houses in the county. 

In the struggles of the reign of Stephen, castles at Newark and 
Sleaford were , raised by Alexander, bishop of Lincoln, against 
the king, while Ranulf “ Gernons,” earl of Chester, in 1140 
garrisoned Lincoln for the empress. The seizure of Lincoln by 
Stephen in 1 1 4 1 was accompanied with fearful butchery and 
devastation, and by an accord at Stamford William of Roumare 
received Kirton in Lindsey, and his tenure of Gainsborough 
Castle was confirmed. In the baronial outbreak of 1173 Roger 
Mowbray, who had inherited the Isle of Axholme from Nigel 
d’Albini, garrisoned Ferry East* or Kinnard’s Ferry, and Axholme 
against the king, and, after the destruction of their more northern 
fortresses in this campaign, Epworth in Axholme became' the 
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principal seat bf the Mowbrays. Iff the struggles between John 
and his harons Lincoln in 1-216 made peiace with the king by sur- 
rendering hostages for the payment of ? a fine of 1000 marks, but 
after the landing of Louis the city was captured by Gilbert de Gant; 
then earl of Lincoln. After his disastrous march to Swineshead 
Abbey, John journeyed through Sleaford to Newark, where he 
died, and in . the battle of Lincoln in 1217 Gilbert de Gant was 
captured and the city sacked. At the time of the Wars of the 
Roses! the county* owing to territorial influence, was mainly 
Lancastrian, and in 1461 the Yorkist strongholds of Grantham 
and Stamford were sacked to such effect that the latter never 
recovered. The Lincolnshire rising of 1470 was crushed by the 
defeat of the rebels in the skirmish known as “ Losecoat Field ”> 
hear Stamford. In the Civil War of the 17th century, Lindsey 
for the most part declared for the king, and the Royalist cause 
was warmly supported by the earl of Lindsey, Viscount Newark, 
Sir Peregrine ’Bertie and the families of Dymoke, Heneage and 
Thorold. Lord Willoughby of Parham was a prominent Parlia- 
mentary leader, and the Isle of Axholme and the Puritan yeo- 
manry of Holland declared for the parliament. In 1643 Cromwell 
won 7 a small victory near Grantham, and the Royalist garrisons 
at - Lynn and Lincoln surrendered to Manchester. In 1644, 
however, Newark, Gainsborough, Lincoln, Sleaford and Crowland 
were; all in Royalist hands, and Newark only surrendered in 
1646, Among, other historic families connected with Lincoln- 
shire wete the Wakes of Bourne and the d’Eyncourts, who 
flourished at Blankney from the Conquest to the reign of 
Henry VI: ; Belvoir Castle was founded by the Toenis, from 
whom it passed by the Dauberieys, then to the Barons Ros 
and later to the Manners, earls of Rutland. In the Lindsey 
Survey of 11 15-1118 the name of Roger Marmion, ancestor of 
the Marjnion family, who had inherited the fief of Robert 
Despenser, ; appears for the first time. 

At the time of the Domesday Survey there were between 400 
and 500 mills in Lincolnshire; 2 rii fisheries producing large 
quantities of eels; 361 salt-works; and iron forges at Stow, 
St Mary and at Bythamv * Lincoltf'and Stamford were flourishing 
centres of industry, and markets existed' at Rirt on -in-Lindsey, 
Louth, Old Bolingbroke, Spalding, Barton and Partney. The 
early manufactures of the county are all connected with the 
woollen trade, Lincoln being noted for its scarlet cloth in the 
13th century, while an important export trade in the raw material 
sprang up at Boston. The disafforesting of Kesteven in 1230 
brought large areas under cultivation, and the same period is 
marked by the growth of the maritime and fishing towns, 
especially Boston ' (which had a famous fish-market); Grimsby, 
Barton, Saltfleet, Wainfleet and Wrangle. The Lincolnshire 
towns suffered from the general decay Of trade in ' the eastern 
counties which marked the 15th century, but agriculture was 
Steadily improving; and with the gradual drainage of the fen- 
districts culminating in the vast operations of the 17th century, 
Over 330,000 acres in the county were brought under cultivation, 
including more than two^thirds of Holland. The fen-drainage' 
resulted in the extinction of many local industries, such as ' the 
trade in goose-feathers and the export Of wild fowl to the London 
markets,! a f7th-century writer terming this county the aviafy 
of England, 3000 mallards 1 With other birds ' having been caught 
Sometimes in August at one draught.” • Other historic industries 
of Lincolnshire are the breeding of horses and dogs and rabbit- 
snaring; the Witham was noted for its pike; and ironstone 
was worked in the south, ! how chiefly in the north and west . 

* As early as 1295 two - knights were returned to parliament for 
the shire of Lincoln; and two burgesses each for Lincoln, Grimsby 
and Stamford. In the 14th century Lincoln ; and Stamford were 
Several times the meeting-places ■ of parliament or important 
councils, the most notable being the Lincoln Parliament of 1361, 
While at Stamford in 1309 a truce Was Concluded between the 
barons, Piers Gaveston and the king. Stamford discontinued 
representation for some 1 50 years after the reign of Edward II. ; 
Grantham Was enfranchised in 1463 ahd Boston in 1552. Under 
the ! act of 183 2 the county was divided into a northern arid 
southern ’ division;- returning each two members, and Great 


Grimsby lost ohe member. 7 ’Under' the act of 1868 the county 
returned six meinbers in three diyisipns and , Stamford lost One 
member, • Under the act of 1885 , the, county returned , seven 
members in ' seven divisions ; Lincoln, . Boston and Grantham 
lost one member each and Stamford was disfranchised. 

' Antiquiiies. 7-At the time of the suppression of the monasteries in 
the reigri of Henry VIII. there were upwardsof one hundred religious 
houses and among the Fens rose some of the finest abbeys held 
by the Benedictines. The Gilbertines ,were a purely English order 
which took its rise in Lincolnshire, the canons following the Austin 
rule, the nuns and lay brothers that of the Cistercians. They 
generally lived in separate, houses, but formed a eommiinity having 
a common church in which the sexes/were divided by a lpngitudinal 
wall. These houses were at Alvingham, tpatley, Holland BriggJ 
Lincoln, before the gate of which the first Eleanor Cross was erected 
by Edward I. to His wife, Newstead in Lindsey, ; Sempringham, the 
chiet house of the order, founded by St Gilbert of Gaunt in 1139, 
of which the Norman nave of the church is, in iise, : Stamford (a bqUege’ 
for students) and WelloW. , There were nunneries pf the order at 
Haverholme, Nun Qrmsby and TunstaL : : . ! \ ‘ 

The following are a few of the most fampus abbeys.. Bkrling$ 
(Premonstratensiaii) , N.E.. of Lincoln, ' \yhs founded 1 154, for 
fourteen canons., The , tower, pecpfated, with .arcading . pierced 
with windows, and 't)ie east wall of the south wing refnain. The; 
Benedictine; Mitred Abbey of Cropland (^.z;.)' was founded 716, and 
refounded in 948. / Part of. the church is V still in use. , Thoriitpil 
Abbey (Black Qanons). in the north near the Humber Was founded 
in 1 1 39, There remain a f rstgment of .the south .wring of the trahsept / 
two' sides of the decagonal chapter-house (1282) and the. beautiiut 
west gate-house, 1 ' Early Perpendicular (1332-1 388),' with 1 an, oriel 
window on the 1 east.- Kirkstead Abbey ' (C'ister dart) ’ was’ f bunded 
in 1 139. Little remains beyond an Early English chapel of singular 
beauty^;. : 

, In. the Parts of Lindsey several churches . present curious . early 
features, particularly the 'well-known towers of St Peter, Barton-dh- 
H umber, St Mary-le-Wigford and St : Petdr at Gowts, Lincoln; * 
which « exhibit work of a pre-Conquest type. Stow 1 church for 
Norman of various dates, Bottesford and; St James, Grimsby, for 
Early English, TattersHall and Theddiethorpe fpr Perpendicular are 
fine examples of various styles. . , T ! . . . 

In the Parts of' Kesteveh the churches are built of excellent 
stone which abounds at Ancaster and near Sleaford. ’Thd‘ church 
of St Andrew, Heckington, is the best example? eh Decorated archL 
tecture in the county ; it is famed fpr its Easter sepulchre and fine 
sedilia. The noble church iof St /Wulfram, Grantham, with one of 
the finest spires iff England, is also principally Decorated'; this 
style in fact is 1 particularly ‘ well displayed ' in Kesteven, as /in the 
churches of Caythorpe, Claypole, Navenby arid Ewerby. At 
Stamford (gw.) there are-five churches of various, styles. , . 

It is principally in the Parts of Holland that/ the finest churches 
in the county are found ; they are not surpassed by those ' pf any 
other district in the kingdom, which ' is' i he’ more remarkable 'as the 
district is- composed wholly of ! marsh , land and is without stone of 
any kind. It is, highly .probable that; the churches of the south pprt 
of this district owe their origin to the munificence of the abbeys pf 
Crowland and Spalding. . The church of L'6ng ; ;'Stit , fQri; . Besides its 
fine Nbtman nave, possesses fin Eaily English tower and spire which 
is comparable with the very early specimen • at . Oxford cathedraL 
Whaplodfe; churqh is another .noteworthy example; of, Norman wor,k.j 
for Early English work the churches pf ,Rirtpn-in-Hplland, Pipcfe 
beck and \$eston may be noticed ;/for peebfatea thosq at Donington 
and Spalding;' land for Perpendicular, Gedrtey; together With parts 
of Kirton church., i Of the two- later styles, however, by far ’the most 
splendid example is;. the*. famous church of. St?. -Botolph, Boston 
(q.y.), with its magnificent, lantern-crowned, tower pt stump/' , , 

. There are’ few remains of medieval castles, although the, sites of a 
considerable number ard 5 traceable. Those of Lincoln and Tatter- 
shall (a fine Perpendicular building in brick) are the most mote- 
worthy, and there are . also, fragments at Boston and Sleaford* 
Country seats worthy of, mote (chiefly modern) are Aswarby Hall, 
Belton House, Brockjesby, Case wick, Denton Manor, Easton Hall, 
Grimsthorpe (of, the i 6th- and' 'i 8th centuries, with earlier remains); 
Haverholm PriOry , NoctOn Hall, Pantori Hall, Riby Grdve, Somerby 
Hall , Syston Park and Uffingtori. The city of Lincoln is, remarkably 
rich in remains, of domestic architecture .from the, Norman period 
onward, and there are similar examples at Stamford and elsewhere.. 
In this, connexion the remarkable triangular- bridge at Crowland of 
the 14th cent dry (aee'BRibGffs) should be mentioned. ; * 

See Victoria County . History , Lincolnshire-; Thomas Allen* The 
History of the County .of Lincoln (p yofs., Londqa,/ 1834) tG, G, 
Smith, A T ranslation of thpt portion, of. the r Domesday Book whic : fy 
relates to ’ Lincolnshire and Rutlandshire 1 (London , 1876) V G . ; S. 
Streatfiejd; Lincolnshire and the Danes (London/ ;F884) Chronicle 
of - the Rebellion in - Lincolnshire,- 14yd; ed>. » J . • E-.; /Nicholl s„ ■ • [Camden 
Society,,. Camden; Miscellmy^ol : Tincpln-, 
shire Survey > temp. Ifenry I ?; ed. J ames Greenstreet (London, 1884),; 
Lincolnshire Notes and ^Queftes- '/(Hdi^pastle/’ ^88.8^ >. TihcMmire 
Record Society (Hor ncastle; ; 1 891). ' ‘ 





LIND, , JilNlfy . • £i820t(i88^) , thevffcmous SWedish-singer, was 
born- at Stockholm on ithe 6th 'of .October 1820, the daughter 
of a lace manufacturer* Mile -Lundberg, an opera-dancer, first 
discovered her- musical gift, and- induced the child’s .toother 
to have her 'educated- for the* stage; during the six or seven 
years in which she was what was called- an “ actress pupil,” 
ihe occasionally appeared on the stage, but in plays, not operas, 
until 1,836, when she: made a first attempt in . ah opera by 
A; F* Lindblad. She was regularly engaged at the opera-house 
In i 837. Her first great success was as Agathe, in W eber’s Der 
Freischutz, in 1838, and by 1841*. when she started for Baris* 
she? had” already become identified with ; nearly all the parts in 
which she afterwards became famous. But her celebrity in 
Sweden was ' due in great part to her histrionic ability, and there 
is comparatively little said about her wonderful- vocal art* 
which; wasionly attained after : a year’s hard study under Manuel 
Garcia;< who had to remedy many faults that-had caused exhaus- 
tion in the vocal organs. - On the -completion of her- studies she 
sang before G. Meyerbeer, in private, in the Paris Opera-house* 
find two yekrs ; afterwards was engaged by him for Berlin, to 
sing : in his Feldlager in Schlesien < (afterwards remodelled as 
L-Etoile du nord) ; but ; the part intended for her. was taken 
by another singer, and her first appearance took place iri Norma 
on the 1 5th of December 1844. She appeared also in Weber’s 
Euryanthe and Bellini’s La Sonndmbula, and; while she was 
at Berlin the English manager, ; Alfred Bunn, induced her to 
sign a contract (which she broke) to appear in London in the 
following season. In December! 184:5 she appeared at a 
Gewandhaus concert? at Leipzig, and made the acquaintance of 
Mendelssohn, as well: as of Joachim and many other distim 
guished - German musicians. 1 In her second B erlin season she 
added ! the parts of Donna Anna (Mozart’s Don, Giovanni), 
Julia (Spontini’s - Vestalin) and -Valentine (Meyerbeer’s Les 
Huguenots) to her repertory. She sang in operas or concerts 
at rAix-la-'ChapClle, IDhovCr, Hamburg, Vienna, Darmstadt 
and Munich during the next year, and took up two Donizetti 
roles, those of Lucia and “ la Figlia del Reggimento”’ in which 
she was afterwards famous. At last Lumlfcy, (the manager of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, succeeded in inducing MUer Lind to 
visit England, in spite of her dread of the. penalties threatened 
by Bunn on her breach of the-contract with him, and she appeared 
on the 4th of May 1847; as Alice in • Meyerbeer’s Robert le Viable, 
Her debut had beeUso much discussed that th z furore she created 
Was a foregone conclusion. Nevertheless it exceeded everything 
of the kind -that had taken place in London or anywhere else; 
the sufferings and struggled of her well-dressed admirers, who 
had to stand for hours to get into the pit, ; have become historic* 
She sang' in several of her favourite characters;' and in that: of 
Susanna in Mozart’s Figaro; besides creating the part of Amalia 
in Verdi’s I Masnadieri, written for England and performed 
on the 22nd of- July. In the autumn 1 she appeared in operas 
in Manchester and Liverpool, and in concerts at Brighton, 
Birmingham, Hull, -Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, -Norwich, 
Bristol, Bath; -and Exeter. At Norwich began her acquaintance 
with- the bishop,. Edward Stanley (1779-1840)., which was 
said to. have fled to her final determination to give up the stage 
as a career. ? After four more appearances in Berlin, and a short 
visit to; Stockholm, she appeared in London in the season of 
1848; when: she sang in Donizetti’s 'L’Elisire: dlamore 'and 
Bellini’s I « Furitani ;■ in addition, to her older parts* In the 
same- year - she organized a memorable performance of Elijah, 
with the . receipts of which the Mendelssohn scholarship was 
founded, and sang at a great number . of charity ■ and benefit 
concerts* At the beginning of the season of 1849 she intended 
to give up operatic singing; but a compromise was effected by 
•which shew^s to-sing the muteic of six operas, performed without 
action, at Her Majesty’s Theatre; but the first, a concert per- 
formance of Mozart VJ/ Flaiito magico, was so coldly received 
thaushe felt bound, for the sake of the manager and the public, 
t p give fi%e more regular; re.pr^§en t atiori^, and hCr las t pferfor rpance 
pn fhe stage was pn tfexothof Aay 1849, in Robert je DiaB^ 
Hfis decision was, not ; ev^n revoked when the king, of Sweden 
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urged her Tonreappqar in opera \at her old home. She paid 
visits to 1 Germany and Sweden again . before her departure 
for America in 2:850, ; ; Just; ? before sailing she appeared ; at 
Liverpool, for the. first time in England, in an oratorio of Handel, 
singing the soprano music in The Messiah with superb art; 
She remained in America for nearly two \ years, being for a 
great part of the time engaged by P.: Tf. .! Barnum. In Boston, 
on the , 5th of February 1852, she married Otto Goldschmidt 
(1829-1907), whom she had met at? Liibeek in- 1850. For some 
years after her return to England, her home for the, rest of her 
life, she appeared in oratorios and ( concerts, and her dramatic 
instincts were -as strongly and perhaps as advantageously, dis- 
played in these surroundings as they had been on the stage; 
for the grandeur of her conceptions 'in such passages as the 
“ Sanctus” . of Elijah, the intensity: ,pf conviction which she 
threw into - the scene of the widow in- the same work, or the 
religious fervour of “ I know that my Redeemer liyeth, ” could 
not have found a place in opera. ; - In her later years she , took 
an active interest in t ; he Bach Choir, conducted by her husband, 
and not only sang herself in: the .chorus, but gave the benefit 
of her training to the ladies of the society. For some years 
she was professor of singing at the Royal College of Music. 
Her last public appearance was at, D.iisseldorf on the 20th , of 
January .1870 when she sang in Ruth, an oratorio composed by 
her husband. She died at Malvern on the 2nd of November x 88 7, 
The supreme position she held so long in the operatic world was 
due not only to the glory of her voice, and the complete musician- 
ship which distinguished her above all her contemporaries, but 
also to the naive simplicity of her acting in her favourite parts* 
such as Amina, Alice or Agathe* In these and others she 
had the precious, quality of ; conviction* and identified herself 
with the characters she represented with a thoroughness rare in 
her day. - : Unharmed by: the perils of a stage career, she was a 
model of rectitude, generosity and straightforwardness, carrying 
the last quality into a certain blunt directness of manner that 
was sometimes rather startling. (J. A. F. , M.>, ( 

LINDAU, PAUL (1839- ) , German dramatist and novelist, 

the son of a Protestant pastor, was born at Magdeburg on the 
3rd of June 1839. He was educated at the gymnasium in 
Halle and subsequently in Leipzig and Berlin. Hp ; spent five 
years in Paris to; further his studies, acting meanwhile as foreign 
correspondent to German papers. After his return to Germany in 
1 863 he was engaged in journalism in Dusseldorf and Elberfeld'. 
In 1870 he founded Das mue Platt at Leipzig; from 18.72. to 
1881 he edit, ed the Berlin weekly, Die Gegenwart; and. in 48-78 
he founded • the well-known monthly, Nord und Sud, which 
he continued to edit until 1904. Two books of travel, Aus 
Venetien (Dusseldorf, 1864) 1 and Aus Paris (Stuttgart, iSds), 
were > followed by some volumes of critical studies, written^ in 
a light, satirical vein, which at once made him famous. These 
Were Harmlose Brief e ernes deutschen Kleinstadters (Leipzig, 
2 vols., 187-0), Moderne Mar Chen fur grosse Kinder (Leipzig, 
1870), and Liter arische Riicksichtslosigkeiten (Leipzig,; 1874)* 
He was appointed intendant of the court theatre at Meiningen 
in ■ 1895, but removed to Berlin in 11899, where he became 
manager of, the Berliner Theater, and subsequently, until 1905, 
of the Deutsches Theater* He had begun hi$ dramatic career 
in 1868 with Marion, the first of a long series; of plays in 
which he displayed a remarkable talent for stage effect , and 
a command of witty and, lively dialogue. Among the more 
famous were Maria und Magdalena.. (1872), Tante Therese 
(1876), Grdfin Lea ( 1 879) , Die Erste (1895), Der Abend ( 1896) * 
Der Herr dm JHause (1899), So ich dir (19037, and he adapted 
many plays by Dumasy Aiigier and Sardou for the [ German 
stage. Five volumes of his plays have been published (Berlin, 
1873-1888). Some of his volumes of short stories acquired 
great popularity, notably Herr und Fratl Bewer (Breslau, 1882) 
and ToggenbUrg. und andere Geschichten (Breslau, 1883). : A 
novel-sequence entitled Berlin include^ Der Zug t nach dejji 
W esten (Stuttgart , ? 1 886, loth ed. 1903), Arme Madchen ;(i$ 8/7, 
gth ed. 1905) and Spitzen (1 888, 8th ed. 1904). Later novels 
Were: DieiGehilfin (BregJail ^894):,! 
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Der Kdnig von Sidon (Breslau, 1898). His‘ Earlier books on 
Moliere (Leipzig, 1871) and Alfred dt Musset (Berlin, 1877) 
were followed by some Volumes of dramatic and literary criticism, 
Gesammelle Aufsdtze (Berlin, 1875), Dramaturgiscke Blatter 
(Stuttgart, 2 vols., 2:875 ; new series, BreslaU, 1878, 2 Vols.), 
V or spiele auf dem Theater (Breslau, 1895). 

His brother, Rudolf Lindau (b. 1829), was a well-known 
diplomatist and author. His’ novels and tales were collected 
in 1893 (Berlin, 6 vols.). The most attractive; such as Reise- 
gefdhrten and Der lange Hollander, deal with the life of Euro- 
pean residents in the Far East. 

See Hadlich, Paul Lindau als dramatischer Dichter (2nd ed.; 
Berlin, 1876). 

LINDAU, a town and pleasure resort in the kingdom of 
Bavaria, and the central point of the transit trade between 
that country and Switzerland, situated on two islands off the 
north-eastern shore of Lake Constance. Pop. (1905) 6531. 
The town is a terminus of the Vorarlberg railway, and of the 
Munich-Lindau line of the Bavarian state railways, and is 
connected with the mainland both by a wooden bridge and by 
a railway enbankment erected in 1853. There are a royal 
palace and an old and a new town-hall (che older one having 
been built in 1422 and restored in 1886-1888), a museum and 
a municipal library with interesting manuscripts and a collection 
of Bibles, also classical, commercial and industrial schools. 
The harbour is much frequented by steamers from Constance 
and other places on the lake. There are also some Roman 
remains, the Heidenmauer, and a fine modern fountain, the 
Reichsbrunnen. Opposite the custom-house is a bronze statue 
of the Bavarian king Maximilian II., erected in 1856. 

On the site now occupied by the town there was a Roman 
camp, the castrum Tiberii, and the authentic records of Lindau 
date back to the end of the 9th century, when it was known 
as Lintowa. In 1274, or earlier, it became a free imperial 
town; in 1331 it joined the Swabian league, and in 1531 became 
a member of the league of Schmalkalden, having just previously 
accepted the reformed doctrines. In 1647 it was ineffectually 
besieged by the Swedes. In 1804 it lost its imperial privileges and 
passed to Austria, being transferred to Bavaria in 1805. 

See Boulan, Lindau , vor altem und jetzt (Lindau, 1872) ; and 
Stettners, Fiihrer durch Lindau und Umgebungen (Lindau, 1900). 

LINDEN, a town in the Prussian province of Hanover, 3 m. 
S.W. by rail from the city of .that name, of which it practically 
forms a suburb, and from which it is separated by the Ihme. 
Pop. (1905) 57,941. It has a fine modern- town-hall, and a 
classical and other schools. Chief among its industries are 
machine building, weaving, iron and steel works and the 
manufacture of chemicals, india-rubber goods and carpets. 

LINDESAY, ROBERT, of Pitscottie (c. 1530-c. 1590), Scottish 
historian, of the family of the Lindesays of the Byres, was born 
at Pitscottie, in the parish of Ceres, Fifeshire, which he held 
in lease at a later period. His Historie arid Cronicles of Scotland, 
the only work by which he is remembered, is described as“ a ; 
continuation of that of Hector Boece, translated by John 
Bellenden'. It covers the period from 1437 to 1565, and, 
though it sometimes degenerates into a mere chronicle of short 
entries, is not without passages of great picturesqueness. Sir 
Walter Scott made use of it in Marmion; and, in spite of its 
inaccuracy in details, it is useful for the social history of the 
period. Lindesay’s share in the Cronicles was generally supposed 
to end with 1565; but Dr Aeneas Mackay considers that the 
frank account of the events connected with Mary Stuart 
between 1565 and 1575 contained in one of the MSS. is by 
his hand and was only suppressed because it was too faithful , 
in its record of contemporary affairs. * 

The Historie and Cronicles was first published in 1728. A complete 
edition of the text (2 vols.), based on the Laing MS. No. 218 in the 
University of Edinburgh, was published by the.Scottish Text Society 
in 1899 under the editorship of Aeneas J. G. Mackay. The 
MS., formerly in the possession of John Scott of Halkshill, is fuller, 
and, though in a later hand, is, on the whole, a better representative 
of Lindesay’s text. 

LINDET, JEAN BAPTISTE ROBERT (1749-1825), French 


revolutionist , Was born at Bernay (Eure) . •' Before the Revolution 
he was an avocat at Bernay. He acted as procureur -syndic of 
the district of Bernay during the session of the Constituent 
Assembly. Appointed deputy to the Legislative Assembly 
and subsequently to the Convention* he attained considerable 
prominence. He was very hostile to the king, furnished a 
Rapport sur les crimes imputes d Louis Capet (10th of December 
1 792), and voted for the death of Louis without appeal or 
respite. He Was instrumental in the establishment of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal and contributed to the downfall of 
the Girondists. As member of the Committee of Public Safety* 
he devoted himself particularly to the question of food-supplies, 
and it was only by dint of dogged perseverance and great ad- 
ministrative talent that he was successful in coping with this 
difficult problem. He had meanwhile been sent to suppress 
revolts in the districts of Rhone, Eure, Calvados and Finistere* 
where he had been able to pursue a conciliatory policy. Without 
being formally opposed to Robespierre, he did not support him, 
and he was the only member of the Committee of Public Safety 
who did not sign the order for the execution of Danton and 
his party. In a like spirit of moderation he opposed the 
Thermidorian reaction, and defended Barere, Billaud-Varenne 
the Collot d’Herbois from the accusations launched against them 
on the 22nd of March 1795.. Himself denounced on the 20th 
of May 1795, he was defended by his brother Thomas, but only 
escaped condemnation by the vote of amnesty of the 4th of 
Brumaire, year IV. (26th of October 1795). He was minister 
of finance from the 18th of June to the 9th of November 1799, 
but . refused office under the Consulate and the Empire. In 
1816 he was proscribed by the Restoration government as a 
regicide, and did not return to France until just before his 
death on the 17th of February 1825. His brother Thomas 
made some mark as a Constitutional bishop and member of 
the Convention. 

See Amand Montier, Robert Lindet (Paris, 1899); H. Turpin, 
Thomas Lindet (Bernay, 1 886) ; A. Montier, Correspondence de 
Thomas Lindet (Paris, 1899). 

LINDLEY, JOHN (1799-1865), English botanist, was born 
on the 5th of February 1799 at Catton, near Norwich, where 
his father, George Lindley, author of A Guide to the Orchard 
and Kitchen Garden , owned a nursery garden. He was educated 
at Norwich grammar school. His first publication, in 1819; 
a translation of the Analyse du fruit of L. C. M. Richard, was 
followed in 1820 by an original Monographia Rosar.um, with 
descriptibns of new species, and drawings executed by himself, 
and in 1821 by Monographia Digitalium , and by “ Observations 
on Pomaceae,” contributed to the Linnean Society. Shortly 
afterwards he went to London, where he was engaged by J. C. 
Loudon to write the descriptive portion of the Encyclopaedia of 
Plants. In his labours on this undertaking, which was completed 
in 1829, he became convinced of the superiority of the “ natural ” 
system of A. L. de Jussieu, as distinguished from the “ artificial ” 
system of Linnaeus followed in the Encyclopaedia ; the con- 
viction found expression in A Synopsis of British Flora , arranged 
according to the Natural Order (1829) and in An Introduction 
to the Natural System of Botany { 1830). In 1829 Lindley, who 
since 1822 had been assistant secretary to the Horticultural 
Society, was appointed to the chair of botany in University 
College, London, which he retained till i860; he lectured also 
on botany from 1831 at the Royal Institution, and from 1836 
at the Botanic Gardens, Chelsea. During his professoriate 
he wrote many scientific and popular works, besides contri- 
buting largely to the Botanical Register , of which he was editor 
for many years, and to the Gardener -s Chronicle , in which he 
had charge of the horticultural department from 1841. He was 
a fellow of the Royal, Linnean and Geological Societies. He died 
at Turnham Green on the 1st of November 1865. 

Besides those already mentioned, his works include An Outline 
of the First Principles of 'Horticulture (1832) , An Outline of the Structure 
and. Physiology of Plants (1832), A Natural System of Botany (1836), 
The Fossil Flora of Great Britain (with William Hutton, 1831-1837), 
Flora Medica (1838), Theory of Horticulture (1840), The Vegetable 
Kingdom (1846), Folia Orchidacea (1852) , Descriptive Botany (1858). 
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LINDLEY, NATHANIEL LINDLEY, Baron (1828- ), 

English judge, son of John Lindley (q,v.), was bom at Acton 
Green, Middlesex, on the 29th of November 1828. He was 
educated at University College School, and studied for a time 
at University College, London. He was called to the bar at the 
Middle Temple in 1850, and began practice in the Court of 
Chancery:. In 1855 he published An Introduction to the Study of 
Jurispnidence, consisting of a translation of the general part of 
Thibaut’s System des Pandekten Rechts, with copious notes. In 
1869 he published in two volumes his Treatise on thei Law of 
Partnership , including its Application to Joint Stock and other 
Companies, and in 1862 a supplement including the Cbmpanies 
Act of 1862. This work has since been developed into two text- 
books well known to lawyers as ; Lindley on Companies] and 
Lindley on Partnership, He became a Q.C. in January 1872; 
In 1874 he was elected a bencher of the Middle Temple* of which 
he was treasurer in 1894. In 1875: he was appointed a justice of 
common pleas, the appointment of a chancery barrister to a 
common-law court being justified by the fusion of law and equity 
then shortly to be brought about, in theory at all events,' by 
the Judicature Acts. In pursuance of the changes now made 
be became a justice of the common pleas division of the High 
Court of Justice, and in 1880 of the queen’s bench division. In 
1881 he was raised to the Court of Appeal and made a privy 
councillor. In 1897, Lord Justice Lindley succeeded Lord 
Esher as master of the rolls, and in 1900 he was made a lord of 
appeal in ordinary with a life peerage and the title of Baron 
Lindley. He resigned the judicial post in 1905. Lord Lindley 
was ; the last serjeant-at-law appointed, and the last 'judge to 
wear, the serjeant’s coif, or rather the black patch, representing 
it* on the judicial wig. He married in 1858 Sarah Katherine, 
daughter of Edward John Teale of Leeds. 

LINDLEY, WILLIAM (1808-1900), English engineer, was born 
in London on the 7th .of September 1808, and became a pupil 
u rider Francis Giles, whom he assisted in designing the Newcastle 
and Carlisle and the London and Southampton railways. Leaving 
England about 1837, he was engaged for a tjme in railway work 
in various parts of Europe, and then returned, as engineer-in- 
chief to the Hamburg-Bergedorf railway, to Hamburg, i near 
which city he had received his early education, and to which he 
was destined to stand in much the same relation as Baron Hauss- 
fnann to Paris. His first achievement was to drain the Hummer- 
brook- marshes, and: so add some 1400 acres to the available area 
of the city. His real opportunity, however, came with the great 
fire which broke out on the 5th of May 1842 and burned for three 
days. He was entrusted with the direction of thei operations to 
check its spread* and the strong measures he adopted, including 
the blowing-up of the town hall, brought his life into danger 
with the mob, who professed to see in him an English agent 
charged with the destruction of the port of Hamburg. After the 
extinction of the fire he was appointed consulting engineer to 
the senate and town council, to the Water Board and to the 
Board of ; Works. He began with* the construction of a complete 
sewerage system on principles which did not escape criticism, 
but which experience showed to be good. Between 1844 and 
1848 water- works were established from his designs, the intake 
from the Elbe being at Rothenburgsort. Subsidence tanks were 
used for clarification, but in 1853, when he designed large ex- 
tensions, he urged the substitution of sand-filtration, which, 
however, was not adopted until the cholera epidemic of 1892- 
1893 had shown the folly of the opposition directed against it. 
In 1846. he erected the Hamburg gasr works; public baths and 
wash-houses, were built, and large extensions to the port executed 
according to his plans in. 1854; and he supervised the construc- 
tion of tfie Altona gas and water works in 1855. - Among other 
services he rendered to the city may be mentioned the trigono- 
metrical survey executed between 1848 and i860, and; the 
conduct of the negotiations which, in 1852 resulted in the sale of 
the “ Steelyard ” on the banks of the Thames belonging to it 
jointly with the two other Hanseatic towns, Bremen and Lfibeck. 
Ini 860 he , left, Hamburg, and ; during - the remaining, nineteen 
years qf Jussi professional practice fie was , responsible for , many 
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engineering works in various European cities, among them being 
F rankfort-on-the-Main, Warsaw, Pesth, Dvisseldorf , Galatz and 
Basel. In Frankfort he constructed sewerage works on the 
same principles as those he followed in Hamburg, and the system 
was widely imitated not only in Europe, but. also, in America, 
He was also consulted in regard to water- works at Berlin, Kiel, 
Stralsund, Stettin and Leipzig; he advised the New River 
Company of London bn the adoption of the constant supply 
system in 1851; and he was commissioned by the British 
Government to carry out various works in Heligoland, including 
the big retaining wall “ Am Falm.” He died at Blackheath, 
London, on the 22nd of May 1900. 

LINDO, MARK PRAGER (181 9^-1879) , Dutch prose: writer, 
of English- J ewish descent, was born in London on the 1 8th of 
September 1819. He went to Holland when nineteen years of 
age, and oncei established there as a private teacher of the 
English language, he soon made up his mind to remain. In 
1842 he passed his examination at Arnhem, qualifying him 
as a professor of English in Holland, subsequently becoming a 
teacher of the English language and literature at tfee gymnasium 
in that town. In 1853 he was appointed in a similar capacity 
at the Royal Military Academy in Breda. Meanwhile Lindo 
had obtained a thorough grasp of the Dutch language, partly 
during his student years at Utrecht University, where in 1854 he 
gained the degree of- doctor of Hterature. His proficiency in the 
two languages led him to translate into Dutch several of the 
works of Dickens, Thackeray and others, and afterwards also of 
Fielding* Sterne and Walter Scott. Some of Lindo’s translations 
bore the imprint of hasty and careless work, and all were very 
unequal in quality. His name is much more likely to endure 
as tfee writer of humorous original sketches and novelettes in 
Dutch, which he published under the pseudonym of De Gude 
Herr Smits (“ Old Mr Smits ”). Among the most popular arei 
Brieven en Ontboezemingen (“ Letters and Confessions,” 1853, 
with three “ Continuations ”); Familie van Ons (“ Family of 
Ours,” 1855); Bekentenissen eener Jonge Dame (“ Confessions of 
a Young Lady*” 1858) ; Uittreksels uit het Dagboek van Wijlen 
den Heer Janus Snor (“ Extracts from the Diary of the late Mr 
Janus Snor,” 1865); Typen (“ Types,” 1871); and, particularly, 
Afdrukken van Indrukken (“ Impressions from Impressions,” 
1854, reprinted many times). Tfee last-named was written in 
collaboration with Lodewyk Mulder, who contributed some of its 
drollest whimsicalities of Dutch life and character, which, for 
that reason," are almost untranslatable. Lodewyk Mulder and 
Lindo also founded together, and carried on, for a considerable 
time alone, the Nederlandsche Spectator (“ The Dutch Spectator ”) , 
a literary weekly* still published at The Hague, which bears little 
resemblance to its English prototype, and which perhaps reached 
its greatest popularity and influence when Vosmaer contributed 
to it a brilliant weekly letter under the fanciful title of Vlugmaren 
(“ Swifts ”). Lindo’s serious original Dutch writings he pubr 
fished under his own name, the principal one being De Opkomst 
en Ontwikkeling van het Engelsche Volk (“ The Rise and Develop- 
ment of the British People,” 2 vols. 1868-1874) — a valuable 
history. Lodewyk Mulder published in 1877-1879 a collected 
edition of Lindo’s writings in five volumes, and there has since 
been a popular reissue. Lindo was appointed an inspector of 
primary schools in the province of South Holland in 1865, a post 
he . held until his death at The Hague on the 9th of March 1879. 

LINDSAY, the family name of the earls of Crawford. The 
family is one of great antiquity in Scotland, the earliest to settle 
in that country being Sir Walter de Lindesia, who attended David, 
earl of Huntingdon, afterwards King David L, in his colonization 
of the Lowlands early in the 1.2th Century. The descendants of 
Sir Walter divided into three branches, one of Which held the 
baronies of Lamberton in Scotland, and Kendal and Molesworth 
in England; 'another held Luffness and Crawford in Scotland 
and half Limesi in England; and a third held Breneville and 
Byres in Scotland and certain lands, not by baronial tenure, in 
England. The heads of all these branches sat as barons in the 
Scottish parliament for more than two hundred years before the 
elevation of the chief of the house to an earldom in 1398. The 
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Lind&aysLfel&the%rea^^ *iistirict r of Crawford hi Clydes- 
dale, from whiefi iheitillle of the earldorh is derived, from ttfie t 2th 
ceiitury till the :?d©semPtheT5th,; whemit passed td the Dduglai 
earls of Angus; See GeMwford, Earls m: { 1 ^ -•.:•• 

J 'See 1 Ai W; ( 2 :’ Lindsay; ^afterwards ; earl ! of Crawford, ’fives of the 
Lindsays ', or a Memoir of the Houses of Crawford and Belcarres ($yo\$; t 
i§43;and 1858). V: J : 

LINDSAY, a>town and port: of entry oi Ontario, Canada, and 
capital of Victoria .county, on> the Scugog river, 57 m, N.Ev -of 
Toronto: by .rail, ; oii i the Canadian: Pacific railway, and -at the 
junction ,OfL the Port * Hope , and : Haliburton branches- and the 
Midland division of the Grand Trunk railway* > Pop.: ( 1 90 r) 7003. 
It has steamboat , communication, by ^ Way Of the: Trent ; ©4lial, 
with Lake Scugog and* the ports bn, the, Trent System* It Contains 
Saw and grist mails-;: agricultural Implement ? and .other factories, : : 

LINDSEY, >THEOPHILUS (1723-1808); English ^theologian, 
wks born: in Middlewich; Cheshire, on the. :20th, of -Jun^il.7^3', 
and was ‘educated at: the Leeds Tree School I and at 7 St* John’s 
College, /Cambridge,: where in : 1 747 he became a fellow* :> -For 
some^rime;he : held>a; curacy * in Spitalfields, London; and from 
1754 to 1756 he travelled : on-; the continent of: Europe as, tutor 
to the young duke of Northumberland. He was then presented 
to the living of Kif kby-IWiske in Yorkshire, and after exchanging 
it !for that of Piddietown in Dorsetshire, he removed in 1763 to 
Catterick in Yorkshire. Here about 1 764 he founded one of the 
first ’Sunday . schools in- England. Meanwhile he had begun to 
entertain anti- Trinitarian viewSy and to be troubled in conscience 
about their inconsistency with the; AngliCah belief;, since: ; 1769 
the intimate friendship of Joseph Priestley! had’ served to foster 
his scruples,: and in n 77 1 he united with Eraricis; Blackburns 
archdeacon of; Cleveland (his. fatherrindaw) , J ohn Jebb (1,736- 

1 786) , Christopher Wyvill ( 1 740-18 22) and EdmUrid? Law 0:703- 

1787) ^ bishop of Carlisle, in preparing a petition to parliament 
with the prayer that clergymen of the church and graduates of 
the universities might be relieved from, the burden of subscribing 
to the thirty mine : articles, knd “ restored to their undoubted 
rights, as Protestants of interpreting Scripture for themselves.” 
TWo hiindfed and fifty- signatures were obtained, but in February 
177 2! the Houses :of Commons declined even to receive the petition 
by a majority of 217 to 71 ; the adverse vote was repeated in.the 
following year., and in the end of 17737 seeing no prospect of 
obtaining Within the church the relief j which his conscience 
demanded, f Lindsey resigned his vicarage. In April 1774 he 
began M > cbnduet , 'Unitarian services in a room in Essex Street, 
Sttandy London, where first; a: church, >and ! afterwards the -Unit 
tarian offices, were established. < Here he remained till 1793; 
when he* resigned his charge in favour /of John* Disney (174b- 
1816);, who like himself had -left the established church , and -had 
become, his- colleague. , He. died on the 3rd; of November 1808. 

^ Lindsey's chief -work is An Historical Wiew of the " State of the 
HnitarikniDoUrme- and ; Worship from the Reformation to our own 
7,83)3 <- it fie qlai;nv?» amongst , others, Burnet. Tillotspn, 
S, . Clarke, Hpad{y ; and - Sir * I v . Newton for the Unitarian view. f His 
ojtHef \ publications' include Apology] on Resigning the .Vicarage of 
Ctitterick (1774) , 'knd Sequel’ fo the Apology (f jf 6 ) ; The Book ' of 
Commons Prayer ref dimed' according do the- plan of the late Dr Samuel 
-Olathe.:. (1*774)4:! PiyswtatioVfSfim the? Preface to $t John's) Gospel and 
on .pjayfng .. to,. . jes^s ^ : Qhrisf. # (1,779) k Vindiciae PrfesUeianae (1788) ; 

g onversatioins upon Christian Idolatry (1792) ; and Conversations* on 
e n 'Divini'GdveinmdUtf showing that everything is from God, and for 
gooddo dllf 1802); Two volumes of Sernions, with appropriate prayers 
rwere ; published posthumously in :i8id; and ,a‘ volfime of 
Memoirs, by .Thomas B.elshaui,- appeared in i 812. . ; .... , . v : 

; * LINDSTROM, GtJSTAF • (ife^rpoi ) , - Swedish palaeontologist, 
was born- at Wisby in^^Gotland on *the -27th of August 1829. In 
£848: die entered the university- at Upsala, knd in 1854 he took 
his doctor’s! -degrees * Having /attended a f coixrse of lectures in 
S tockhblrh by 1 S; Li LoVeii,- he; became interested • in -the zoology 
of the P altic; v and published several papers on the invertebrate 
faunapand subsequently on the fishes. . - In < 1 8 56 he became a 
school ' teacher, and in 1858 a f master in the grammar school at 
Wisby. leisure was devoted te ireseardhes bn The fossils of 
the SiliiriamrOCks* of Gotland, including the corals, - brachiopods, 
gaSteropods, pteropbds, cephalopoda and Crustacea: described 


also remains of the fishf Irbm ; WehlocL: Beds^dnd 
(with Ti Thorell) a scorpion Palddophbtius from Ludlow Beds at 
Wisby J He determined the true: nature of the opefculated coral 
£aUeola\ and ; while he described Organic remairis from other 
parts of northern Europe, he worked especially at the Palaeozoic 
fossils of Sweden. He was awarded the Murchison medal by the 
Geological Society of London in 1895. In 1876 he Was appointed 
keeper of the fossil Invertebrata in the State Museum at Stock- 
holm, where he died on the i 6th of May 1901. ! 

See obituary (with portrait), by F. A. Bather, in Geol. Mag. 
(July 1901), p. 

LINDUS, one of the three chiOf cities of the island of Rhodes^ 
before 1 their synoecism in the city of Rhodes; It : is situated on the 
E: ! side of the - island, and has a finely placed acropolis on a 
precipitous hill, and a good natural harbour just N : of it. Recent 
excavations have discovered the early temple of Athena Lindia 
on the Acropolis, and splendid Propylaea and a staircase, resem- 
bling those af Athens. The sculptors of the Laocoon are among 
the pribsts of Athena- Lindia, Whose names are recorded by in- 
scriptions. Some early temples have also been found, and 
inscriptions cut on the rock recording the sacrifices known as 
Bou^arta. There are also traces of a theatre and rock-cut tombs. 
On the Acropolis is a castle, built by the knights in the 14th 
century, and many houses in the town show work of the same 
tiatb. f - r - : •<.. ••• ' •v Vr : ; 

See Rhodes ; also Ghr. Blinkenberg and K. F. Kinch, Exploration 
arch, de Rhodes (Copenhagen, 1904-1907). 

LINE, a word Of which the numerous meanings may be deduced 
from the primary ones of thread or cord, a succession of objects 
in ?a ; row/<a;mafk or stroke, a course or route in any particular 
direction. / The Word is derived frorm the Lat. linea, where all 
these meanings may be found, but some applications are due 
more ‘directly *0 the Fr. li&ne. Linea , in Latin, meant originally 
^ something made 1 of hemp or flax,” hence a cord or thread, 
from liftim , flax. : Line v in English was formerly used in the 
sense Of flax; but the use now only survives in the technical 
name for the fibres pf flax When separated by heckling from the 
tow (see Linen). The ultimate origin is also seen in the verb 
■-to line,-’ to cover something on the inside, originally used of the 

Jihing of a garment with linen. 

In mathematics several definitions of the line may be framed 
according to the aspect from which it is viewed. The synthetical 
genesis Of a line from the notion of a point is the basis of Euclid’s 
definition,- 'ypapjar}, 81 jjltjkos a 1 r\aiks (“a line is widthless 
length and in a subsequent definition he affirms that the 
boundaries of a line are points, - ypapfiijs 8 e Trepara arjfxeia. 
The line appears in definition 6 as the boundary of a Surface: 
em<l>(ifeLas 8 & Ttkpara 'ypapixai the boundaries of a surface 
are*: lines : ”i ) ; ' Another synthetical definition, also treated by 
the ancient 'Greeks, but mot by Euclid, regards the line as 
generated by the motion of a point (pferts crrjpeiod), and, in a 
similar manner; the “ surface ’’ was regarded as the flux of a 
line, ; and a <h solid ” as the flux of a surface. - Proclus adopts thi& 
view, styling the line &p%rj in respect of this capacity: Analytical 
definitions; ! although not finding a place in the r Euclidean treat- 
ment; have - advantages over the synthetical derivation. Thus 
the boundaries of a solid may define a plane, the edges a line- 
and the corners a point; or a section of a solid may define the 
surface, a section of a surface the line, and the section of a line 
the “ point.*’ ‘The notion of dimensions follows readily front 
either system- of definitions. ‘ The solid extends three ways, 
i.e, it has length; breadth and thickness, ■ and is therefore . three- 
dimensiorial; the surface has breadth and length and is therefore 
two-dimensional; the line has only extension and is umdimen- 
sional ; and the point, having neither length, breadth nor thick- 
ness But only position,: has no dimensions, 
n The definition foL a “ straight ” liiie is a matter of much com- 
plexity: / Euclid- defines it -as-^the ^ 4 ihn ; Which lies' evenly with 
respect to the points on itself^u^Kct : ypdjxpi) kvtiv 
i&dv tcIls k<p' eavrrjs <rijjueLois j Kelrai : Plato 1 } defined it as the 
line having its middle point hidden by the ends; a definition of 
no purpose since it only defines the line by the path of a rav of 



between two points; 

A better criterion of rectilinearity is that* of i Simplicius* ari 
Arabian COmrhentator of the 5th century: Lima Yecta est 
qtidecumque super duds ipsius extremitates rotata non movetur 
de loco sub ad 1 alvtirti locurti f" a, straight line is one which when 
rotated about its two extremities does not change its position 1 ”). 
This idea was employed by Leibnitz, and most auspiciously 
by Gierolamo Saccheri in 1733. 

The' drawing of a straight line 5 between any two given points 
forms the Subject of Euclid's first postulate— : aTro 
irtkPtte 1 oqudoO eiri irav crrjpeiov ei fieiav ypap,p,rjit 1 kyfcjuifi, 
and' the producing of a straight line continuously in a straight 
line is treated in the second postulate— /cat weir epdofxkvrjp evBeiav 
Katd, to &wkxk err* evdtias kfcffdXelv. - ■ ! • 

For a detailed analysis of the geometrical notion of the line and 
rectilinearity, spe WvdL Franklaqd,. Rudies Eleyne?it§ (1905). { In 
analytical geometry the right line is always representable ^ by an 
equation or equations of the first dbgree ; thus /in Cartesidn co- 
ordinates of two dimensions the equation is 1 of the form 
Aje+fiy-hC = Q, in triangular coordinates . Ax -fB/y — O., In 
three-dimensional coordinates,, the line is represented, by; two linear 
equations.. . (See Geomet ry , Analytical.) , him . geometry is a 
branch of analytical geometry in which the line is the element, apd 
not the point as with ordinary analytical geometry (see Geomet ry , 
Line). 1 ■■ 

LINE ENGRAVING, on plates of copper or steel, the 1 method 
of engraving (q.v.), in which the line itself is hollowed,: whereas 
in the woodcut when the line is to print black it is left ih relief, 
and only white spaces and white lines are hollowed. 

The art of line engraving has been practised from the earliest 
ages. The prehistoric Aztec hatchet 'given to Humboldt in 
Mexico was Just as truly engraved as a modern copper-plate 
which' may convey a design by Flaxman; the Aztec engrav- 
ing is ruder than the European, but it is the same art. The 
important discovery which made line engraving ohe ! of the 
multiplying arts' was the discovery how to print an incised line, 
which was hit upon at last by accident, and known for some time 
before its real utility was suspected. Line engraving in Europe 
dock not owe its origin to the woodcut, but to the chasing on 
goldsml ths’ work. The goldsmiths Of Florence in the middle of 
the 1 5th century were in the habit of ornamenting their works 
by means of engraving, after which they filled up the hollows 
produced by the burin with a black enamel made 1 of silVer; lead 
and sulphur, the result being that the design was rendered much 
more visible by the opposition of the 'enamel and the metal. 
An engraved design filled up in this manner was' called a niello. 
Whilst a niello was iii progress the artist could not See it So well 
as if the enamel Were already in the lines, yet he' did not like to 
put ih the hard enamel prematurely; as when once 1 it was set 
it Could not easily be got out again. He therefore took a Sulphur 
cakt of his niello in progress, on a matrix of fine' Clay, andfilled 
up thC ! lines in the sulphur with lampblack, thus enabling 1 him- 
self to judge of the state of his engraving. At a later period 
it Was discovered that a proof could be taken on damped paper 
by filling the engraved lines with : 'a certain ink and wiping it 
Off the ! surface 5 of the plate, sufficient pressure ' being applied 
to Make the paper go into the hollowed lines and fetch the ink 
out Of them: This Was the beginhifig df ' plate printing. The 
niello’ engravers thought it a convenient 1 way Of proving their 
Work-the metal itself— J as it saved the trouble of the sulphur 
cast, but they saw no further into the future. They went on 
engraving nielli just : the same to ornament plate and ‘ furniture ; 
nor Was it until the 16th century that the neW method of printing 
Was carried out to its great and Wonderful; results: There are; 
However; certain differences between plate-printing and block- 
printing which affect the essentials of art. When paper is 1 driven 
into a line 'so as 1 to fetch the ink out of it, the line may be of un- 
imaginable fineness, it will print all the same; -but when the 
paper is only presSed upon a raised line, the line must have/ some 
appreciable thickness ; the wood ‘ engraving, therefore, can never 
—-exCCpt in a tour de /prce—bC so delicate as plate engraving. 
Again, ' not Chly ddes ^plate-printing : excel block-printing in 
delicacy ; ' it excels it also iii force and 1 depth: * There never was, 
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andt there ? Will never be, a woodcut dine * ha ving; :the power of a 
deep line in a plate, for in block-printing the line is only a blackened, 
surface of paper • Slightly , impressed, Whereas in plate-printing it 
is a cast With an additional* thickness of printing ink. , * 

The ’ most important of the tools i used in.' line-engraving ; is 
the burin, which is a bar of steel with t one 1 end fixed in a handle 
rather like 1 a mushroom with one side cut away; the burin itself 
being shaped so that the nutting end whefi sharpened takes the 
form of a lozenge, point downwards. The 1 burin acts ) exactly 
like a plough ; it makes a furrow and * turns out a : shaving ; of 
metal as- the plough turns, the soil of a field. The burin, however , 
is pushed while the plough is pulled, and this peculiar Character 
of the* burin, or graver, as a pushed instrument at once establishes 
a wide separation between it and* ail- the other instruments 
employed in the arts of design, suth as pencils, brushes, pens 
and eichirig needles. : . . r, •• l \ >i. 

The elements ; of engraving with the burin upon metal will be 
best understood by an example of a very simple kind, as in ! the 
engraving of : letters, j ,• The; capital letter B contains in /itself the 
rudiments pf an engraver’s education- As .at., first; drawn, befofje tfie 
blacks are inserted, this letter consists of two perpendicular .straight 
lilies afid /four ciifyes, all 1 the curves .differing frbm each Otheri 
Suppose, Then, that the ehgfaver has to: iftake a >B, he will scratch 
these lines,! reversed, very lightly ,with a sharp point; dr : style. The 
•pejet ; is AO; put ? the* blacks f (apt the whites, as in wood 

engraving), and this would be dope with two different burins; The 
engraver would get His .vertical black litre by a pbWerful ploughing 
With the biirin betwfeett } his • two ' preparatory first lines, and ; then 
take out some copper in the thickest parts of the ; two curves/ This 
done , he would them take a fiuer . burin a,ncj ) wofk out the gradation 
from the thipk line' in the midst of the /curve to the thin extremities 
Which tohefi the perpendicular. WHen’ There/. is much gradation ,ih 
a line the darker parts’ of it are ; often gradually ploughed 1 but by 
returning to it; ovef- and over 1 again/ - The hollows, so producedufC 
afterwards; filled with;, printing ink, just as the hollows in a nfellp 
were filled with ^tack enamel ; the surplus , printing ink . is wiped 
from the smooth Surface of the coppCr, da’rhpea paper is laid UpOtt" it, 
and driven into the hollowed - letter 5 by the pressure of a TevblViiig 
cylinder ; it fetches the ink outy -and you; have 1 yoUr letter B in 
intense black, upon a white ground,, , , . , ■ , . , • . . . , ; : , ••• 

When ./ the surface of !a t metal plate is sufficieritly ^polished , to ^ fid 
used fbr engraving, the slightest sCratch 'uf)bn : it will a!s a' black 
line, the degree or blackness being proportioned to the depth of the 
scratch. An engraved; plate from which Visiting ; cards 1 are printed 
is M a good example of some < elememtary principles of ; engraving. It 
contains thin lines, and Thick, ones,,, and a’ considerable yariety, pf 
curves. Ari elaborate line' engraving, if * it Is a pure line engraving 
and nothing' else, ' will coittaih Only these simple elements ; in different 
combinations. The real line engraver -is always engraving a line 
more or less .broad and deep » in ope- direction; or another; he has -qp 
other business than this.. . . • , .1 V • ... / , 

In the early Italian and early German prints, the line is used 
with such perfect; sifiiplicity bf purpose that the methods of the 
artists are as bbvibus as if we saw them actually at work. : ' r 1 ; 

'The ' student may soon : understand the spirit and technical 
duality of 1 the earliest Italian engraving by ; giving his attention 
to a feW of the series which* used 5 erroneously to be called the 
“ •Playing Cards of Ma;ntegna,” blit- which 'have been ^ShoWri 
by Mr Sidney Colvin tb; represent “ a kind Of encyclopaedia - of 

kndWledgO.^ u.f.; \\A -iiqv-xciv. 

The history of these engravings is Obscure. They are supposed 
to be Florentine; they ; are/ ! <^ftainly^ ^ Italian.; and their technical 
. manner is called’ that 1 of BaCciO ; Baldiniv But Their style is as 
clear as a style can be, aS blear as 5 the artistes conception Of his 
art. In all thesO { figures the' outline is the main thing, arid; next 
to that the lines Which^riiaTk the leading folds of the draper^) 
lirieS qtiite’ dasslcal 'iri j puHty ! of form and . severity of selection; 
and especially Characteristic 5 iri this; that they are alWayS Teally' 
engraveris lines; such ris may naturally be done with the bufM 
and they never imitate’ 1 the freer line of the pencil or etching 
needle. Shading is Used' in The greatest moderation' with 1 thin 
straight strokes of the burin, that never overpower the stronger 
organic lines of the design. ; Of chiaroscuro, in any COriiplete 
sense, there is none. The 'sky - behind the figures is irep resented 
by white paper/ and The 'foreground' is sometimes occupied^ by 
flat decorative engraving, mubh nearer in feeling to calligraTihy 
than to rtloderri pamtiftg. r ’ Sometimes there is a caSC sMdOw 1 
but it is riOt K Studied, arid 1 iS/bnly ^USeid to give relief. Iri- this 
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light.' b Archimedes^ defines a straight line as the /shortest ^distance 
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early metal engraving the lines are often crossed in the shading, 
whereas in the earliest woodcuts they are not; the reason being 
that when lines are incised they can as easily be crossed as not, 
whereas, when they are reserved, the crossing involves much 
labour of a non-artis'tic kind. Here, then, we have pure line- 
engraving with the burin, that is, the engraving of the pure 
line patiently studied for its own beauty, and exhibited in an 
abstract manner, with care for natural form combined with 
inattention to the effects of nature. Even the forms are idealized, 
especially in the cast of draperies, for the express purpose of 
exhibiting the line to better advantage. Such are the character- 
istics of those very early Italian engravings which were attributed 
erroneously to Mantegna. When we come to Mantegna himself 
we find a style equally decided. Drawing and shading were for 
him two entirely distinct things. He did not draw and shade 
at the same time, as a modern chiaroscurist would, but he first 
got his outlines and the patterns on his dresses all very accurate, 
and then threw over them a veil of shading, a very peculiar 
kind of shading, all the lines being straight and all the shading 
diagonal. This is the primitive method, its peculiarities being 
due, not to a learned self-restraint, but to a combination of natural 
genius with technical inexperience, which made the early Italians 
at once desire and discover the simplest and easiest methods. 
Whilst the Italians were shading with straight lines the Germans 
had begun to use curves, and as soon as the Italians saw good 
German work they tried to give to their burins something of 
the German suppleness. 

The characteristics of early metal engraving in Germany are 
seen to perfection in Martin Schongauer and Albert Diirer, 
who, though with striking differences, had many points in common. 
Schongauer died in 1488; whilst the date of Diirer’s death is 
1528. Schongauer was therefore a whole generation before 
Diirer, yet not greatly inferior to him in the use of the burin, 
though Diirer has a much greater reputation, due in great measure 
to his singular imaginative powers. Schongauer is the first 
great German engraver known by name/but he was preceded 
by an unknown German master, called the Master of 1466,” 
who had Gothic notions of art (in strong contrast to the classicism 
of Baccio Baldini), but used the burin skilfully, conceiving of 
line and shade as separate elements, yet shading with an 
evident desire to follow the form of the thing shaded, and with 
lines in various directions. Schongauer’s art is a great stride 
in advance, and we find in him an evident pleasure in the bold 
use of the burin. Outline and shade, in Schongauer, are not 
nearly so much separated as in Baccio Baldini, and the shading, 
generally in curved lines, is far more masterly than the straight 
shading of Mantegna. Diirer continued .Schongauer’s curved 
shading, with increasing manual delicacy and skill ; and as he 
found himself able to perform feats with the burin which amused 
both himself and his buyers, he over-loaded his plates with 
quantities of living and inanimate objects, each of which he 
finished with as much care as if it were the most important 
thing in the composition. The engravers of those days had no 
conception of any necessity for subordinating one part of their 
work to another; they drew, like children* first one object 
and then another object, and so on until the plate was furnished 
from top to bottom and from the left side tp the right. Here, 
of course, is an element of facility in primitive art which is denied 
to the modern artist. In Diirer all objects are on the same plane. 
In his “ St Hubert ” (otherwise known as “ St Eustace ”) of 
c. 1505, the stag is quietly standing on the horse’s back, with 
one hoof on the saddle, and, the kneeling knight looks as if he 
were tapping the horse on the nose. Diirer seems to have per- 
ceived the mistake about the stag, for he put a tree between us 
and the animal to correct it, but the stag is on the horse’s back 
nevertheless. This ignorance of the laws of effect is least visible 
and obtrusive in plates which have no landscape distances, 
such as “ The Coat of Arms with the Death’s Head ” (1503) 
and “ The Coat of Arms with the Cock ”• (c. 1512). 

Diirer’s great manual skill and close observation made him 
a wonderful engraver bf objects taken separately. He saw, and 
rendered all objects; nothing escaped him; he applied the same 


intensity ?of study .to everything. Though a thorough student; pf 
the nude — witness his Adam and five (1504) and. other plates-nrr 
he would pay just , as much attention to the creases of a gaiter 
as to the development of a muscle; and though man was his 
main subject, he would study dogs with equal care (see the five 
dogs in the “St Hubert”)., as well as pigs (see the “ Prodigal Son,” 
c. 1495) ; and at a time when landscape painting was unknown 
he studied every dump of trees, every visible trunk and branch, 
nay, every foreground plant, and each leaf of it separately. 
In his buildings he saw every brick like a bricklayer,, and every 
joint in the woodwork like a carpenter. The immense; variety 
of the objects which he engraved was a training in suppleness 
of hand. His lines go in every direction, and are made to render 
both the undulations of surfaces (see the plane in the Melencolia, 
1514) and their texture (see the granular texture of the stones 
in the same print). 

From Diirer we come to Italy again, through Marcantonio, 
who copied Diirer, translating more than sixty of his woodcuts 
upon metal. It is one of the most remarkable things in the history 
of art, that a man who had trained himself by copying northern 
work, little removed from pure Gothicism, should have become 
soon afterwards the great engraver of Raphael, who was much 
pleased with his work and aided him by personal advice., Yet, 
although Raphael was a painter, and Marcantonio his interpreter, 
the reader is not to infer that engraving had as yet subordinated 
itself to painting. Raphael himself evidently considered engravr 
ing a distinct art, for he never once set Marcantonio to work 
from a picture, but always (much more judiciously) gave him 
drawings, which the engraver might interpret without going 
outside his own art; consequently Marcantonio’s works, are 
always genuine engravings, and are never pictorial. Marc- 
antonio was an engraver of remarkable power. In him the real 
pure art of line-engraving reached its maturity. He retained 
much of the early Italian manner in his backgrounds, where its 
simplicity gives a desirable sobriety; but his figures are boldly 
modelled in curved lines, crossing each other in the darker 
shades, but left single in the passages from dark to light, and 
breaking away in fine dots as they approach the light itself, which 
is of pure white paper. A school of engraving was thus founded 
by Raphael, through Marcantonio, which cast aside the minute 
details of the early schools for a broad, harmonious treatment. 

The group known as the engravers of Rubens marked a new 
development. Rubens understood the importance of engraving 
as a means of increasing his fame and , wealth, and directed 
Vorsterman and others. The theory of engraving at that time 
was that it ought not to render accurately the local colour of 
painting, which would appear wanting in harmony when dis- 
sociated from the hues of the picture; and it was one of the 
anxieties of Rubens so to direct his engravers that the result 
might; be a fine plate independently of what he had painted. 
To this end he helped his engravers by drawings, in which ( he 
sometimes indicated what he thought the best direction for the 
lines. Rubens liked Vorsterman ’s work, and scarcely corrected 
it, a plate he especially approved being “ Susannah and the 
Elders,” which is a learned piece of work well modelled;,, and 
shaded everywhere on the figures and costumes with fine curved 
lines, the straight line Being reserved for the masonry. Vorsferr 
man quitted Rubens after executing fourteen important, plates,, 
and was succeeded by Paul Pontius, then a youth of twenty, 
who went on engraving from Rubens with increasing skill until 
the painter’s death. B oetius a B olswert engraved from Rubens 
towards the close of his life, and his brother Schelte a B olswert 
engraved; more than; sixty compositions of Rubens, of the most 
varied character, .including hunting scenes and landscapes. 
This brings us to the engraving of landscape as a separate study. 
Rubens treated landscape in a broad comprehensive manner, 
and Schelte’s way of engraving it was also broad and compre- 
hensive. The lines; are long and often undulating, the cross- 
hatchings bpld and; rather obtrusive, for they often, substitute 
unpleasant reticulations, for the refinement and mystery of 
nature, but it was a beginning, and a vigorous beginning. The 
technical developments of engraving under the influence of 
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Rubens may. be summed up briefly as follows: (i) The Italian 
.Outline had been discarded as the chief subject of attention, and 
yodelling had been substituted for it;. (2) broad masses had 
been substituted for the minutely finished detail of the northern 
schools;. (3) a system of light and dark had been adopted which 
was, not pictorial, but belonged especially to engraving, which it 
rendered (in the opinion of Rubens) more harmonious. 

The history of line-engraving, from the time of Rubens to the 
beginning of the 19th century, is rather that of the vigorous 
and energetic application of principles . already accepted than any 
new development. From the two sources already indicated, the 
school of Raphael and the school of Rubens, a double tradition 
flowed to England and France, where it mingled and directed 
English and French practice. The first influence on English 
line-engraving was Flemish, and came from .Rubens through 
yandyck, Vorsterman, and others; but the English engravers 
§oon underwent French and Italian influences, for although 
Payne learned from a Fleming, Faithorne studied in France 
under Philippe de Champagne the painter and Robert Nanteui! 
the engraver. Sir Robert Strange studied in France under 
Philippe Lebas, and then five years in Italy, where he saturated 
his mind with Italian art. French engravers capie to England 
as they went to Italy, so that the art of engraving became in the 
1 B th century cosmopolitan. In figure-engraving the outline was 
less and less insisted upon. Strange made it bis study to soften 
and lose the outline. Meanwhile, the' great classical Renaissance 
school,, with Gerard Audran at its head, had . carried forward 
the art of modelling with the burin, and had arrived at great 
perfection of a sober and dignified kind. ; Audran was very pro- 
ductive in the latter half of the 17th century, and died in 1703, 
after ; a. life of severe self-direction in labour, the best external 
influence he underwent being that of the painter Nicolas Poussin, 
He made, his work more rapid by the use of etching, but kept it 
entirely subordinate to the work of the burin. One of the finest 
of his large plates is “ St John Baptizing,” from Poussin,' with 
groups of dignified figures in the foreground and a background of 
grand, classical landscape, all executed with the most thorough 
knowledge according, to the ideas of that time. The influence of 
Claude Lorrain on the engraving of landscape was exercised less 
through his etchings than his pictures, which compelled the en- 
gravers to study delicate distinctions in the values of light and 
dark. Through Woollett and Viyares, Claude exercised an in- 
fluence on landscape engraving almost equal to that of Raphael 
and Rubens on the engraving of the figure, though he did not 
direct his engravers personally. 

In the 19th century line-engraving received first an impulse 
and finally a check. The impulse came from the growth of public 
wealth, the increasing interest in art and the increase in the 
commerce of art, which, by means of engraving, fostered in 
England mainly by John Boydell, penetrated into the homes of 
the S middle classes, as well as from the growing demand for 
illustrated books, which gave employment to engravers of first- 
rate ability, The check to line-engraving came from the desire 
for cheaper and more rapid methods, a desire satisfied in various 
ways, but especially by etching and by the various kinds of 
photography. Nevertheless, the 19th century produced most 
highly accomplished work in line-engraving, both in the figure 
and in landscape. * Its characteristics, in comparison with .the 
work of other centuries, Were chiefly a more thorough and delicate 
rendering of local colour, light and shade, and texture. The 
elder engravers could draw as correctly as the moderns, but they 
either neglected these elements or admitted them sparingly, as 
opposed to the spirit of their art. In a modern engraving from 
Landseer may be seen the blackness of a man’s boots (local 
colour)., the soft roughness of his coat (texture), and the exact 
value in light and dark of his face and costume .against the cloudy 
sky. Nay more, there is to be found every sparkle on bit, boot 
and stirrup. Modern.painting pays more attention to texture 
and chiaroscuro than classical painting did, and engraving 
necessarily followed in the same directions. But there is a certain 
sameness in pure line-engraving more favourable to some forms 
and textures than to others. This sameness of line-engraving, 
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and its costliness, led to the adoption of mixed methods, extreniely 
prevalent in Commercial * prints from popular artists. * ; In the 
well-known prints from Rosa BonheUr, for example, by T. Land- 
seer, H. T. Ryall, and C. G. Lewis; the tone of the skies is got by 
machine-ruling, and so is much undertone in ; the landscape; 
the fur of the animals is all etched; and so are the foreground 
plants, the real burin work being used sparingly where most 
favourable to texture. Even in the exquisite engravings aftefc 
Turner, by Cooke, Goodall, Wallis, Miller, Willmbre, and others, 
who reached a degree of delicacy in light and shade far surpassing 
the work of the old masters, the engravers had recourse to 
etching, finishing with the burin and dry point. s Turner’s name 
may be added to those of Raphael, ; Rubens and Claude in th e 
list of painters who have had a special 1 influence upon engraving. 
The speciality of Turner’s influence was in the direction : of 
delicacy of tone. In this respect the Turner vignettes to Roger’s 
poems were a high-water mark of human attainment, hot likely 
ever to be surpassed. ■ ; i ; 

The record of the art of line-engraving during the last quarter 
of the 19th century is one of continued decay. Technical im- 
provements, it was hoped, might save the art; it was thought 
by some that the slight revival resultant on the turning back of 
the burin’s cuttingfpoint— whereby the operator pulled the 
tool towards him , instead of pushing it from him— might effect 
much, in virtue of the time and labour saved r by the device; 
But by the beginning of the 26th century pictorial line-engraving 
in England was practically non-existent, and, with ;the passing 
of Jeens and; Stacpoole, the spasmodic demand by publishers 
for engravers to engrave new plates remained unanswered, 
Mr C. W. Sherborn, the exquisite and facile designer arid engraver 
of book-plates, has scarcely been surpassed in his own line, but 
his art is mainly heraldic. There are ; now no men capable of 
such work as that with which Doo, J. Hi Robinson, and' their 
fellows maintained the credit of the English School./ Liner 
engraving has been killed by etching, mezzotint and the “ mixed 
method.” The disappearance of the art is due not so much to 
the artistic objection; that the personality of the line-engraver 
stands obtrusively between the painter, and the puttie; it is 
rather that the public refuse to wait for several years 'for the 
proofs for which they have subscribed,; when by another method 
they can obtain their plates more .quickly. An important\K ne 
plate may, occupy a prodigious time in the engraving; J.M. 
Robinson’s “ Napoleon and the Pope ’’ took about twelve yeaX 
The invention of steel-facing a copper plate would now enable^ 
the engraver to proceed more expeditiously; but even in this 
case he can no more compete with the etcher than the mezzotint- 
engraver can keep pace with the photogravure manufacturer. / 

The Art Union of London in the past, gave what encourage- 
ment it could; hut with the death of J. ; Stephenson* ;( 1886) and 
F; Bacon (1887) it was evident that all hope: was gone. John 
Saddler at the end was driven, in spite of : his capacity to do 
original work, to spend most of his’ time in. assisting: Thomas 
Landseer to rule the skies on his plates,, simply because there 
was not enough line-engraving to do. Since then there was some 
promise of a revival, and Mr Bourne engraved a few of the 
pictures by Gustave Bore. But little followed.. The last of the 
line-engravers of Turner’s pictures died in the person of Sir 
Daniel. Wilson (d. 1892), who, recognizing the hopelessness of his 
early profession, laid his graver aside;, and left Europe for Canada 
and eventually became president of the university of Toronto. 

If line-engraving still flourishes in France,, it is due not a 
little to official encouragement /and to intelligent fostering by 
collectors and connoisseurs. 1 The prizes offered by the ficole 
des Beaux Arts would probably not suffice to give vitality to 
the art but for the, employment afforded to the finished artist 
by the “ Chalcographie du Musee du Louvre,”, in the name of 
which commissions are judiciously distributed., At the same 
time, it must be recognized that not only are French engravers 
less busy than they were in days when line-engraving was: the 
only “ important ” method of picture-translation, but they 
work for the most part for much smaller rewards, Moreover, 
the class of the work has entirely changed, partly through the 
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reduction of prices paid ; for : it, partly through the ; change of ■ 
taste and fashion, and. partly, again, through the necessities 
of ! the situation. , That is to say, that public impatience 1 is but 
a partial factor in, the: abandonment of the; fine broad sweeping 
trough cut deep into, the copper which was characteristic of the 
earlier engraving, ; either simply cut 1 or crossed diagonally so as 
to. form the series of ff lozenges ” typical of engraving at its 
finest and grandest periods That method was slow; but 
scarcely less slow was the shallower, work rendered possible by 
tfie steel plate by reason Of the much greater degree of elabora- 
tion of which such plates were capable, and which the public 
was, taught— mainly by ! Finden— to expect. The French 
engravers were therefore driven at last to simplify their work 
if they were to satisfy the public 1 and live by the burin. To 
compensate for loss of colour, the art developed in the direc- 
tion of elegance and refinement. Gaillard (d. 1887), Blanchard, 
arid Alphonse Francois (d. 1888) were perhaps the earliest 
chiefs of the new school, the characteristics of which are the 
substitution of exquisite greys; for the rich blacks of old, sim- 
plicity of method being often allied to extremely high elaboration. 
Y et ■ tfie aim of the ; modern engraver , has always been, while 
pushing the capability of his own art to the farthermost limit, 
to > retain throughout the individual and personal qualities of 
the master whose work is translated on the plate. The height 
of perfection to which the art is reached is r seen in the triptych 
of Mantegna by Achiile Jacquet (dv 1969) , to whom may perhaps 
be accorded the first place among several engravers of the front 
rank. This “ Passion ” . (from the three pictures in the Louvre 
and at Tours, forming the predella of the San Zeno altarpiece 
in Verona) not only conveys the forms, sentiment, and colour 
of the, master, but succeeds also in rendering the peculiar lumin- 
osity of the originals. . Jacquet, who gained the Prix de Rome 
in 1870, also translated pictures of fer Joshua Reynolds,- 
and engraved fine plates after Paul* Dubois, Cabanel, 
Bouguereau, Meissonier and Detaille. The freedom of much 
of his work suggests an affinity with etching and dry-point ; 
indeed, & appears that he uses the* • etching-needle and acid 
to lay income of his groundwork and outlines J Leopold Flameng’s 
engravrig after Jan van Eyck^s M Virgin with the Donor,” in 
the louvre, is one of the niost admirable works of its kind, 
r€ t^ n f n g the quality and sentiment of the master, extreme 
minuteness and elaboration notwithstanding. J ules J acqu et 
.S known for his work after Meissonier (especially the “ Fried- 
land ”) and after Bonnat; Adrien Didier for his plates after 
Holbein (“ Aiine of Gleves ”), Raphael, and Paul Veronese, 
among the Old Masters, and Bonnat, Bouguereau, and Roybet 
among; the new. Jazinski (Botticelli’s “ Primavera ”), Sulpis 
(Mantegna and Gustave Moreau), Patricot (Gustave Moreau), 
Burney, and Champollion (d. 1901) , have been among the 
leaders of the modern school. Their object is to secure the faith- 
fill transcript of the painter they reproduce, while readily 
sacrificing the power of the old method, which, whatever its 
force and its beauty, was easily acquired by mediocre artists of 
technical ability: who were nevertheless unable to appreciate 
or reproduce anything beyond mechanical excellence. 

The Belgian School of engraving is not without vitality. 
Gustave Biot was equally skilful in portraiture and subject 
(engraving after Gallait, Cabanel, Gustave Dore, among his best 
work); A. M. Danse executed plates after leading painters, 1 
and elaborated an effective “ mixed method” of graver- 
work and 1 dry-point; and de Meerman has engraved a number 
of good plates; but private patronage is hardly sufficient in 
Belgium to maintain the ; school in a state of prosperous 
efficiency." ■ -r s r * •• 

In Germany, as might be expected, line-engraving retains 
not a little of its popularity in its more orthodox form. The 
novel Stauffer-Bern method, in which freedom and lightness 
are obtained with such delicacy that the fine lines, employed 
in great numbers, run into tone, arid yield a supposed advantage 
in- ffiodellmg, has not been Without appreciation. But the more 
usual virtue of the graver' has been best supported,, and many 
have worked ihhtbe blddasMohed manner. 5 -Friedrich Zimmer- 4 


mann (d. 188^) began his career by engraving such 1 prints' as 
Guido Reni’s “ Ecce Homo ” in Dresden, arid then 11 deVoted 
himself to the translation of modern German painters. Rudolph 
Rf nor was ; an : orriamentist representative of his class'; : Md 
Joseph Kohlschein, of Diisseldorf, a typical exponent of the 
intelligent conservative : manner" His “ Marriage at Cana ” 
after Paul Veronese, “ The Sistine Madonna*” after Raphael, 
and “St Cecilia ” after the same master, are all plates of a high 
order. ■- • ""•< :: ' ■ " 0 

In Italy the art is well-nigh as moribund as iri England; 
When Vittorio Pica (Of Naples) and Conconi 1 (of Milan) have 
been named, it is difficult to mention other successors to the fine 
school of the 19th cerittlry which followed Piranesi and Volpatol 
A few of the pupils of Rosaspina and Paolo Toschi lived into -the 
last quarter of the century, but to the present generation Asiolpj 
Jesi, C. Raimondi, L. Bigola, and Antonio Isac are remembered 
rather for their efforts than for their success in supporting their 
art against the combined ; opposition of etching, “ process 
and public indiffereri.ee. - 1 

Outside Europe line-engraving can no longer be said to exist. 
Here and there a spasmodic attempt may be made to 'appeal to 
the artistic appreciation of a limited public; but no gerieral 
attention is paid to such efforts, 1 nor, it may be added, are these 
inherently worthy of riluch notice. There are still a few who 
can engrave a head from a photograph or drawing, or a small en- 
graving for book-illustration or for book-plates; there are more 
who are highly proficient in mechanical engraving for decorative 
purposes; but the engraving-machine is fast superseding this 
class. In short, the art of worthily translating a fine painting 
beyond the borders of France, Belgium, Germany and perhaps 
Italy can scarcely be said! to survive, and even in those countries 
it appears to exist on sufferance and by hot-house encouragement. 

Authorities:-^?. G. Hamerton, Drawing and Engraving (Edin- 
burgh, 1892); H-. W.. Singer and W. Strang, Etching,Engraving, 
and other methods of Printing Pictures (London, 1897) ; A. de Lostalot, 
Les Procedes de la gravure (Paris, 1882) .; Le Comte Henri . Delabprde, 
La Gravure (Paris, English trans., with a chapter on English 
engraving methods", by William Walker; London, 1886) ; ' H. Wi 
Singer, Geschichte des Kupferstichs (Magdeburg and Leipzig, 1895) ^ 
and Der Kupferstich (Bielefeld and Leipzig,, 1904) ; Alex., WaldoW; 
Illustrirte Encyklopddie der Graphischen fLiinste (Leipzig,; 48^1-’ 
1884); Lippniann, Engraving and Engraving, translated by 
Martin Hardie (Londori, 1906);' arid for those who desire books of 
gossip on the subject, Arthur Hayden, Chats on Old Print's (London, 
1906), and Malcolm C. Salaman, The Old Engravers of England 
(London, 1906). , (P. G. H. ; M. H. S.) , 

LINEN and LINEN MANUFACTURES. Under the name 
of linen are comprehended all yarns spun and fabrics woven 
from flax fibre (see Flax). 

From the earliest periods of human history till almost the 
close of the 18th century the linen manufacture was one of the- 
mes t extensive and widely disseminated of the domestic industries 
of European countries. The industry was most largely developed 
in Russia, Austria, Germany, Holland, Belgium, the northern 
provinces of France, and certain parts of England, in the north 
of Ireland, and throughout Scotland; and in these countries 
its importance was generally recognized by the enactment of 
special laws, having for their object the protection and extension 
of the trade. The inventions of Arkwright, Hargreaves ; and 
Crompton in the later part of the 18th century, benefiting 
almost exclusively the art of cotton-spinning, arid the unparalleled 
development of that branch of textile manufactures, largely 
due to the ingenuity of these inventors, gave the linen trade as 
it then existed a fatal blow. Domestic spinning, and with it 
hand-loom weaving, immediately began to shrink; the trade 
which had supported whole villages and provinces entirely 
disappeared, and the linen manufacture, in attenuated dimensions 
and changed conditions, took refuge in special localities, where 
it resisted, not unsuccessfully, the further assaults of cotton, 
and, with varying fortunes, rearranged its relations in the com- 
munity of textile industries; The linen industries of the United 
Kingdom were the first to suffer from the aggression of cotton; 
more 1 slowly the influence of the rival textile reached other 
countries. ’ • -• :!i : 1 f : ; ■ 
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t bflered a: reward of /die million ' francs 
ig ( Jonty/ 'inyqnj&br; who sfioulj, ^tfqhipLejry^ for the 
Spinning . of * flax yarn. ■ Within i a few weeks thereafter Philippe 
de 1 Girard patented in France important i inventions ' for flax 
S^Mhg ; hy both dry and wet methods. His indentions, however, 
4iii ; npt : ^receive the promised reward, and' were neglected in his, 
native country. In 1 8 1 5 he was invited by the Austrian govern- 
ment to establish a spinning mill at Hirtenberg near Vienna, 
which was run 1 With his machinery for a J nnihber of years, but 
ft/ failed id prove, a commercial , /&u<c£es£,.' In the meantime 
English inventors had applied themselves to the task of adapting 
m&chinesto the preparation and spinning of flax. The foundation 
Of machine spinning of flax was laid by John Kehdrew and 
Thomas Porthouse of Darlington, who,, in 1^87/ secured a patent 
for “ a mill or machine upon new principles for spinning yarn 
from hempj tow, flax or wool.” innumerable successive 
im^rovemerits ahd modifications, the invention of' Keiidrew 
^nd.Porthouse /developed into the perfect system of machinery, 
with which, at the present day, spinningrmilis ,are furnished; 
but progress in adapting flax fibres for mechanical spinning, 
and lirien yarn for weaving - cloth by powet-loom ' was much 
^qwer than ;in the corresponding case of cqf jqn. // 

/>< Till comparatively recent times* the sole spinning implements 
Were the spindle and distaff. The spindle, which is the funda- 
mental apparatus in all : spinning machinery? Whs a round stick 
dr rod °f wood about 12 m. in length, tabering to, wards eacji, 
extremity, and having at its upper end a notch* or slit into 
which the yarn might be caught or fixed. * In general^: a> ring 
or “ whorl ” 61 Stone 1 or clay Was phased round 1 the upper part 
qf the, Vjpye!Vi;t > • and steadiness when; ip 

rotation,, while » in . some few . .cases, an : ordinary potato served 
the purpose of a whorl. The distaff, or rock, was a irather longer 
^ndjittbnger/bat . 6 t ! stick^ ‘around' Orifel'ehd ’-of 'tyhidi, in a loose 
qpil j or, pm, the fibrous m^terihi [fo /be ’spun. whs wound / The 
other 5 extremity of the disiaff was carried; under the left arm, 
ot fixed in- the girdle at the left side,' so as to have the coil of 
flax in a convenient position for drawing out to form the 
yhrn ; ' A prepared- end of yarn being fixed into tfie notch, the 
spinster, by ■ a smart , ; rolling, motion . bf the spindle with , the 
right hand against the right leg, threw it out from her, spinning 
ih J the ( hirj <f while, with the left hand, she drew from the rock 
fija; nffdiiiqn^I supply of fibre Which was formed into a, Uniform 
and equal strand with the right. The yarn being sufficiently 
twisted was released from the notch, wound around the lower 
part of the spindle, ahd again fixed in the notch at the point 
insufficiently , twisted; and so the rotating,/ twisting* and drawing 
out operations went on; tilt the spindle was full. So pqrsistent, is 
an ancient and primitive art of this description/ that in remote 
districts of Scotland— a country where' machine spinning has 
attained a high standard— spinning with rock and spindle is 
still practised; 1 and yarn of extraordinary delicacy, beauty 
and tenacity has been spun by their agency. The first improve- 
ment on ' the primitive spindle was found in the construction of 
hafidrwheel, hjL Which the spindle; mounted in a fr^fne; 5 was 
fixed horizontally, and rotated by a band passing round , ijt and 
a large wheel, set in the same framework. Such a. wheel became 
known in Europe ; about the middle of the 1 16th century ^ but ; it 
appears to s have been in, use for cotton spinning in the East 
from time irrimemorial. At a later da^e, which cannot be fixed, 
the treadle rhdtioii was attached to thespiifriing wheel, enabling 
the spinster td sit at work with both hands free; and the intro- 
duqtioii df the twO-harided or doUbld-spindle whedl, with flyers or 
itvislirig arhis bffitfib spindles, ddhipleted' the Series ofThechahical 
irfiproy emehts effected on flax spinning till 1 the: 1 ehd of ; the 1 8th 
century. The common'' use hf thd'tWo-^iided wheel throughout 
the rural districts of Ireland and Scotland is a matter still within 
the recollection of some pebple; bujt’ spinning Wheels are 1 now 
seldom Seen. ■ / ; V/' ,?: . " * '/; ’ 

/ THe nibderii manufacture of linen divides itself into two 
'bfahdhe^ spinning and leaving; to which may be added the 
1 ^ Mitchell’s kit 'present (E^inhiirgh, 


bleaching and various finishing^ pfqeessds,/wlfefe, >j M'^te ease bf 
: many .iiqen , textures,,' iin^qrt^nt; 

branches of' industry./ jhe jax /fibre • , bundles 

from the scutch mil!, and after havingbeen classed into various 
grades, according to : the quality of the nraterial; it is labelled 
and. plade^ in /tne' store ready for the fljax/ milll The whbli 
operations in yarn manufacture ; comprise , (r) haeklirig* , (2) 
preparing and (3) spinning. . ^ ~.n< .= / • V •••... - -'.r' 

Hackling, — This, first preparatory process consists not pplyin 
combing out, , disentangling/, and, laying smooth , ,^nd; parallel 'the 
separate fibres, but also serves to split, up and separate into their, 
ultimate filaments the strands bf fibre /which, / up to this/ point, 
have ./ been agglutinated together/ / The/ hackling process /w^s 
originally performed, by hand k , and, if was pne of fundamental / mi; 
portance, requiring the exercise qf r muph dexterity and judgment. 
The broken, ravelled and short fibres, whiph separate ouk inT^p 
hackling, pfpqess, form tow,, an -article pfi iriu£h inten9r/yal'u^‘;i;o , t the 
spinner. , * $ good deal . of haficl-h^ckling is still practised! especially 
in Irish and continental miffs ; and , ft hap, not .been/ fcfiij jiff practicable, 
in. any case, to dispense entirely wifn a rough, prepfirat jqrt of tfie 
fibre by hand labour. In ; hacklipg by hand, the /haplfleri takes a 
handful or { ‘ ‘ -Strick ’ ’ of rough flax, wiqds th'e./tpp efid , afouhd his 
hands., and then, spreading out the root end as/proad and flat/ijis 
possible,; by a ; swinging motiqn dashep the ^ fibre into -tfie haqklc 
teeth or Reedies of the. rougher/ or *! riiffer.’./ Ther rpugheij/isa po^rd 
plated with , tin, and studded /with spikes qi* ; teeth of^t^el /abohi 
I 7 in/ length, which taper to a fifie. sharp point.’ Thq [ fiapi^ler 
draws his stride several times through this ippl,, wqrkipg gradually 
up from the roots to near his hand, till in his. Judgment/the, fibjre^ 
at the root end are sufficiently combed out and smqqthed. ; [He 
seizes the root end and similarly treats the . top. end of the ,stric;lc. 
The, same process Is again repeated on a simitaf, fpq)/ [the, 'tqeth jiff 
I which are 5 ih. ; long, and,, much more closelyi^ ^ studded/ tpgetfier; 
and for the finer counts of yarn a third and. a.fofirth hackle may be 
used,. ,of stjU increasing fineness and closeness of teeth. In dealing 
with, certain; yarietiqs, of /the fibre, for fine, spinning Sespec^affy,,^e 
flax is, after roughingj brp.ken .br cut into three lengths^ihc top, 
middle ^na root ends,. Of these the 'middle. £ut /.is .^b^-yalb'ahl¥> 
being uniform ,in length, strength and quality, . Tfie^rpof Cnd ' ip 
moife woody, and harsh, while, the top, thpugh fine iaf^quaUty, JS 
; uneven and variable in strength. From some flax, of extra length it 
is possible to take two short middle cuts; and, again. tlw fibre/is 
occasionally only broken into two cuts., Flax , so prepared IsicnQWli 
as y cut line , ” in coutradistinctipn to “ long ! fffie, flax, which ! is 
the fibre unbroken. Tfie .subsequent treatment .of line,, wheth%long 
or cut , . ' does not present , sufficient. , vafi#ion to’ require 
reference to these distinctions. , ,i , / > ;i , - ; 

Ih the case of hackling; by machinery Vr the .flax /is . first ,rqugh|d 
and arranged in stricks, as .aboye ,de3^riPed|Unqerrfiand .hackhnV, 

In the construction of hackling machinqs,/ the gefierahpfincfpiea ot 
those now most commonly. adfiPl^d , identical. The machines 

are known ; as vertical sheet /hackling , /mfiehifi^®? their essential \ 
features being a set / of endless leather; bands or, /sheets , revolving \ 
over a pair of; rollers in a vertical qirpptipn. These sheets /are crossed 
by iron : bars, to .which hackle . stocks, furnished yStfi teeth, are 
screwed//, T&e hackle stocks on each /separate sheet .are bf one pize 
and gauge, but each successive sfie'et in the, length , of t- he , machine 
is furnished with stocks of increasing finenbs^ so that the hackling 
tool at the end where the. flax is entered Js the coarsest, /say, afiput 
four pins per inch, while that to which the fibre is last submitted ha, s 
the smallest and most closely set teeth. The finest toqls may contaifi 
from 45 to 6,0 S pins per inch. Thus the whple of the, endless. yertiqal 
revolving sheet presents a continuous series 0/ hackle, teeth, arid the 
machines are furnished with a double set of such sheets reyolving 
face ,tp face, so mlose tqgether that the, pins of pne set ..of , sheets 
intersect those pn ihev/.oppopfte^pt'ock^ ‘pikrbead, , . e^ptly 
centred between these revolving sheets, x is tfie head or holder channel, 
from which the flax Hangs, down while ft is, iindergping^ ^tfie ffidekfing 
process on both sides. The flax'is fastened, in a holder consisting of 
two heavy fiat plales of /irorv/b^twyen/wfiicfi it is/spread afid tightly 
screwed up, The holder is UPfli m length, afid the holder channel 
Is fitted to cpntain a Une of .six,, (eight pr .twelve such holders, accord- 
ing to the number of separate bands bf hackffng stocks in the machine. 
The head or holder channel has a falling and rising motion, by 
which it first presents the ends and gradually more and more of the 
length of the fibre to the hackle teeth,' ^and, after dipping down the 
full length of the fibrb ^expose# it sldwly irises and lifts the flax clear 
op the hackle stocks* By a reciprocal motion all the holders are 
then moved forward one length ; that at the last: and finest; set of 
stocks is thrown out, and place is made for filling in an additional 
holder at the beginning of the series* Thu's with a six-tool hackle, 
or set of stocks,’ each holder full of flax from beginning to end descends 
into and rises from the hackle teeth six times hri travelling from 
end to end of the machine. The root ends being thus ffirst hackled, 
the holders are shot back along an : inclined :pla>ne; the iron plates 
uficlaffiped; ] the fla^reversedv and -thei top•>dnds.^e^hett^8ub«nrtt<ld 

to the same hackling Pperatidfl. ! The tow/mad^dunfig ^lmcklihg 
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process is, carried <^)yn by the pins of the sheet, and is stripped 
from them by means of acircularbrush placed immediately under 
the bottom roller. The briisli rfevblves in the same direction as, blit 
quicker than the sheet, consequently the tow is withdrawn from 
the pins. ; The. tow is then removed from tile brush by a doffer 
rpllejy from whiqh it is finally removed by a doffing knife. This 
material i^ then carded by a machine similar to, but finer than, the 
One described lihder JtJTE (q.v.). The hackled flax, however, is 
taken direct to the preparing department. 

Preparing . — The various operations in this stage have for their 
object the proper assortment of dressed line into qualities; fit for 
spinning, and the drawing out 6f the fibres to a perfectly level and 
uniform continuous ribbon or sliver, containing throughout an equal 
quantity of filpre 1 in any given' length. From the hackling the now 
shiooth, glossy and clean ^tricks are taken to the sorting, room, 
where they 1 are assorted into different qualities by the “ line sorter,” 
who judges by both eye afid touch the quality and capabilities of 
the fibre. So sorted, the material is passed to the spreading and 
drawing frames, a series or system Of machines all similar in con- 
struction and effect. , The essential features of the spreading frame 
are: (’!)' the feeding cloth or creeping sheet, which delivers the 
flhk to (2) h pair of feed and jbckeV ” rollers, which pass it on (3) 
to tfie gill 'frarne pr fallers. The gill frame consists of a series of 
harrow haclde bats, with short closely studded teeth, which travel 
between the feed! rollers arid the, drawing or “ boss and pressing ” 
tbllers to be immediately attended to. They are, by an endless 
screw arrarigeriient, ; carried forward at approximately the same 
rate;at':Wh.Icff the flax is delivered to them, : and \Mien they reach the 
rind of their coufse they fall under, and by a similar screw arrange- 
fnCnt. fire brought 1 back to thp starting-point; and thus they form 
afi endless mbvirig level tori jibed platform for carrying away the flax 
from tjhe feed, rollers. This is the machine in which the fibres are, 
for the first time, formed into a continuous length termed a sliver, 
in prder to form this continuous sliver it is necessary that the short 
lengths 'of /flak should overlap each other on the spread sheet or 
creeping sheet. This sheet contains four or six divisions, so that 
fbut of six lots of overlapped flax are rribvihg at the same time 
towards; the first pair oProllers-^the boss rollers or retaining rollers.' 
The fibire pa.sSes bbi^^n.these toilers and is immediately caught by 
the rising gills which carry the fibre towards the drawing rollers. 
The pins of the gills should pass through the fibre so that they may 
have complete control over it, while their speed should be a little 
greater f hail ; thb siirfacb speed of the retaining rollers. The fibre 
is thiis carried forward to the drawing rollers, which have a surface 
speed .of f fb m 10 to ! 3 d times that Of the retaining rollers. The great 
difference between the speeds of the retaining and drawing rollers 
results /-in each sliver being drawn out , to a corresponding degree. 
Finally all. the slivers are Win into one and in this state are passed 
between the dbli Very rollers into the sliver cans. Each can should 
contain the same length of sliver, a common length being 1000 yds. 
A fell is automatically; rung by the machine to warn the attendant 
tfirit the desired length; has been deposited into the can. From the 
spfe^diri^ f’rairie phe cans, of sliver pass to the drawing frames, where 
frbm four to twelve slivers combined are passed through feed rollers 
OVCr gills, arid drawri;out by drawing rollers to the thickness of one. 
A third and fourth' similar doubling and drawing may be embraced 
'in a preparing system, so that the number of doublings the flax 
undergoes, before it arrives at the roving frame, may amount to 
froni" onb thousand tb one hundred thousand, according to the 
quality, of yarn in progress. Thus, for example, the doublings on 
One preparing system maybe 6 X 12 X 12 X t 2 X8 = 82,944. The slivers 
delivered by the last drawing frame are taken to the roving frame, 
Where they are Singly; passed , through feed rollers and over gills, 
and, after drafting tb ; sufficient tenuity, they are slightly twisted 
by f flyers arid. , ; wound on bobbins, in Which condition the 
material— : termed 11 rove ” Or “ rovings ’ —is ready for the spinning 
frame. 1 . ' ’ " : " : 

Spinning. — The spinning operation, which follbws the roving, 
is qbne in .two principal ways, called respectively dry spinning arid 
; wet spinning, the first feirig used : for the lower counts or heavier 
yarns, while the seedrid, is exclusively adopted in the preparation 
of finfe yarns. The spinning frariie does not differ in principle from 
the throstle spinning machine used in cotton manufacture. The 
bobbins of flax rove are; arranged iri rows on each side of the frame 
(the spinning f rarities bei rig : all double) on pins in an inclined plane. 


1 The, preparation of tow for- spinning differs in essential features 
from the . processes above described; t Tow, from different sqprces, 
such as scutching s tow, hackle tbwj, &c. differs considerably in 
quality and value* some being very impure, filled with woody shives, 
&c. while; other kinds riure comparatively open and, clean. ; A pre- 
liminary opening, and cleaning is necessary for the dirty much- 
matted tows, and in general' thereafter they are passed through two 
carding engines :called. . respectively : the ; breaker and the finisher 
< cards till the slivers .from their processes are ready for the. drawing 
Mtid roving frames, In the case of* fine., clean tows, on the other 
hand, passing through’ a single -carding engine may be sufficient. 

• The processes which ffollow; the scalding do not differ materially from 
those foUoWed in the; preparationi of rpye from line flax. 


The rove passes downwards through an eyelet pr guide to a pair] of 
nipping rollers between which arid the final drawing rollers, placed 
in the case of dry spinning from 18 to 22 in. lower down, the fibre 
receives its final draft while passing over and under cylinders and 
guide-plate, and attains that degree of tenuity which, the finished 
yarn must possess, From the last rollers the now attenuated 
material, in passing to the flyers receives the degree of twist which 
compacts the fibres into the round hard cord which constitutes spriri 
yarn; and from- the flyers it is wound on the more slowly rotating 
: spool within the flyer arms, centred on the top of the spindle. The 
amount of twist given to the thread at the spinning frame varies 
from 1*5 to 2 times the square root of the count. In wet spinning 
the general sequence of operation^ is the same, but the rove, a§ 
unwound from its bobbin, first passes through a trough of water 
heated to about 120° Fahr. ; and the interval between the^two pairs 
of rollers in which the drawing out of the rove is accomplished is 
very much shorter. The influence of the hot water on the flax 
fibre appears to be that it softens the gumriiy substance which 
binds the separate cells together, and thereby allows the elementary 
cells to a certain extent to be drawn out without breaking the pom 
tinuity of the fibre ; and further it makes a finer, smoother and more 
uniform strand than can be obtained by dry spinning. The .extent 
to which the original strick of flax as laid on the feeding roller for 
(say) the production of a 50 lea yarn is, by doublings and drawings; 
extended, when it reaches the spinning spindle, may be stated 
thus: 35 times, on spreading Trame,. 15 times on first drawing 
frame, 15 times on second drawing frame, 14 times on third, drawing 
frame, 15 times on roving frame and To times on spinning frarrie, 
in all 16} 537, 500 times' its original -length, with 8 X 12 X f6 ^1536 
doublings on the three drawing frames. That is to say, I yd. of 
hackled line, fed into the spreading frame is spread out, mixed wjth 
other fibres, to a length of about 9400 m. of yarn, when the. above 
drafts obtain. The drafts are much shorter for the majority of 
yarns. ‘ ; 

The. next operation is reeling from the bobbins into, hanjks, By 
act of parliament, throughout the United Kingdom the standard 
measure of flax yard is the “ lea,” called also in Scotland the “ cut h 
of 300 yds. The flax is wound or reeled on a reel having a circum- 
ference of 90 in. (i2j yds.) making “ a thread,” and one hundred and 
twenty such threads form a lea*. The grist or count of all fine yarns 
is estimated by the number of leas in 1 lb; thus “ 50 lea ” 
indicates that there are 50 leas or cuts of 300 yds. each in 1 tb of 
the yard so denominated. With the heavier yarns iri Scotland the 
quality is indicated by their weight per “ spy ndle ” of 48 cuts- or 
leas; thus “ 3 tb tow yarn ” is such as weighs 3 tb per spyndle* 
equivalent to “ 16 lea.” . » 

The hanks of yarn from wet spinning are either dried in a loft 
with artificial heat or exposed over ropes in the open air. When 
dry they are twisted back and forward to take the wiry feeling Out 
of the yarn, and made up in bundles for the market as “ grey yarn.” 
English spinners make up their yarns into “ bundles ” of 20 hanks, 
each hank containing 10 leas; Irish spinners make hanks of 12 leas, 
i6f of which form a bundle; Scottish manufacturers adhere to the 
spyndle containing 4 hanks of 12 cuts or leas. - • 

Commercial qualities of yarn range from about 8 tb tow yarns 
(6 lea) up to 160 lea line yarn. Very much finer, yarn up even to 
400 lea may be spun from the system of machines found in many 
mills; but these higher counts are only used for fine thread for 
sewing and for the making of lace.. * The highest counts of cut line 
flax are spun in Irish mills for the manufacture of fine cambrics 
and lawns which are characteristic features of the Ulster trade. 
Exceedingly high counts have sometimes been spun by hand, and 
for the preparation of the finest lace threads it is said the Belgian 
hand spinners must work in damp cellars, where the spinner is 
guided by the sense of touch alone, the filament being too fine to be 
seen by the eye. Such lace yarn is said to have been sold fpr as 
much as £240 per lb. In the Great Exhibition of 1851, yarn of 766 
lea, equal to about 130 m. per lb, was shown which had been spun 
by an Irish woman eighty-four years of age. In the same exhibition 
there was shown by a Cambray manufacturing firtn hand-spun yarn 
equal to 1200 warp and 1600 weft or to more than. 204 and 272 m. 
per lb respectively. 

Bleaching. — A large proportion of the linen yarn of commerce 
undergoes a more or less thorough bleaching before it is handed 
over to the Reaver. Linen yarns in the green condition contain 
such a large prpportion of gummy and resinous matter, removable 
by bleaching, that ,ploths which might . present a firm close 
texture in their natural unbleached state would become thin arid 
impoverished in a perfectly bleached condition. Nevertheless, 
in many cases it is much more satisfactory to weave, the yarns 
in the green or natural colour, ; and to perform all bleaching 
operations in the piece. Manufacturers allow about 29 to 25 % 
of loss in weight of yarn in bleaching ! from the green to^the 
fully bleached stage; and the intermediate stages of boiled, 
improved, duck, cream, half bleach and three-quarters bleach, 
all indicating a certain degree' of bleaching, have corresponding 
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Perth ; and the fine Utien manufacttirefr ff&t* iij) Belfast 

and the north of Ireland. Leeds and Barnsley are the centres of 
the linen trade in England. " ' / 5 

Linen fabrics have several advantages over cotton, resulting 
principally from the microscopic structure and length of the flax 
fibre. The cloth is much smoother and more lustrous than cotton 
cloth; and, presenting a less “ woolly ” surface, ri does ;io£ spjl so 
readily, nor absorb artd retain moisture so freely, as the more spongy 
cotton; and it is at once a cool, clean and healthful material for 
bed-sheeting and clothing. Bleached linen, stardhed and dressed, 
possesses that unequalled purity, gloss and smoothness, ? which 
make it alone the material suitable for shirt-fronts,, .collars and 
wristbands; and the gossamer delicacy, yet , strength,/! thy thread 
it may be spun into fits it for the fine’ facelmaking to vdiich it/ts 
devoted. Flax is a slightly heavier ; material than cottony ; While 
its. strength is about double. .■ , ^ : M 

As regards the actual number of spindles and power-looms 
engaged in linen manufacture, the following, particulars f are.' fak/p 
f rom the report of the Flax Supply Association for 1905 L ■ ‘ ; 


Country. 

Year. 

Number of 
Spindle^' 
for. Flax 
Spinning. 

Year. 

Number of 1 
Power- looms 
for Linen / 
’Weaving.- * 

Austria-Hungary . t > 
Belgium 

, England and Wales . 
France ; . . . 

Germany . . . . 

Holland s . . ; .> ... 

.Ireland , . . , .. ; 

Italy ‘ '. / . . : . , . .' 

; Norway '/ ’ ‘ ‘ ' 
Russia . . . ’.m 

Scotland i. , i .r 

Spain ;. . ■ • v 

Sweden . : . . . 

1903 
1902 
I9P5 
1962 
1902 
1896 ' 

1905 

1902 

1902 

1905 

• 280,414- 1 

.? 80,000 

49,941 

- 455,838 

295,796 - 

8000^ } F 

851,388, 

77,000 

30o,O0o : 
160,085 

1895 

1900, 

1905.. 

1891 

1895- 

1891 

1905 

1902 

1880 

1889 

1905 

1876 

1884 

- 3357 

„ 34°9 ; , 

. / 44 2 4„ ... 

‘ l8;o83 : 

l; 7557 -- 
1200 
34.498 

35(00. . 
120 

7312 ' 

17.185 ' 

■■ Wj 


British Exports of Linen Yarn, and Cloth , . 



1891. 

1896. 

1901. 

’f vii9o6.b .f i-J 

Weight of linen yarn in pounds. , 
Length in yards of ^inen piece goods, 
plain, bleached or unbleached 
Length in yards of linen piece goods, 
checked, dyed or printed, also 
damask and diaper.. . . . . 

14 , 859,900 

18,462,309 

12,971,100 

14.978,200.. 

144,416,706 

150,849,300 

137,52^000 

173 . 334 , 29 o'‘ 

„! i) 

11,807,600' 

17,986,100 

i 8,007,900 

1 3,372, 199 s 

Length in yards of sailcloth . ^ . . 

Total length in yards of all kinds of 

3,233,400 

5,372,600 

4,680,700 

4,251,460; 

linen cloth . . . ... 

Weight in pounds of linen thread for 

159,457,700 

174,208,000 

150,215,300 

190,957,700 

sewing .' . ... ; • , ■ 

2,474,100 

2,240,300 

1,721,000 



decrees of I©Ss; iri Weight. r The differences in colour resulting 
from different degrees ol bleaching, are taken advantage of for 
producing patterns in certain classes of linen fabrics. 

. Linen thread is prepared from the various counts of fine 
bleached line yarn by winding the hanks on large spools, and 
twisting the various strands,! two* three, four or six cord as the 
case niay be;ori a doubling spindle similar in principle to the yarn 
spinning frame, excepting, of course, the drawing rollers; A 
large trade in linen thread has been created by its use in the 
machine manufacture of boots and shoes, saddlery and other 
leather goods, 1 arid in heavy sewing-machine work generally. 
The thread industry is largely developed at Lisburn near Belfast, 
at ' Johnstone near Glasgow, Bridport, Dorsetshire, and at 
Paterson, New Jersey, : United States. Fine cords, net twine 
and ropes are also twisted from flax. 

Weaving . — The difficulties in the way of power-loom linen 
weaving, combined With the* obstinate competition of hand-loom 
weavers, delayed the introduction of factory weaving of linen 
fabrics for many years after the system was fully applied to other 
textiles. The principal difficulty arose through the hardness and 
inelasticity of the linen yarns, owing to which the yarn frequently 
broke under the tension to which it was subjected. Competition 
with the hand-loom against; the power-loom in certain classes of 
work is conceivable, although it is absolutely impossible for the 
work of the spinning wheel to stand against the rivalry of draw^ 
ing, roving and spinning frames. To the present day, in Ireland 
especially, a great deal of fine weaving is done by hand-loom. 
Warden states that power was applied on a small scale to the 
weaving of canvas in London about 1812 y that in 1821 power- 
looms; were started for weaving linen at Kirkcaldy, Scotland; 
and that in 1824 Maberly & Co. of Aberdeen had two hundred 
power-looms erected for linen manu- 
facture ; The power-loom has been in 
uninterrupted use in the Broadford 
factory, Aberdeen, which' then be- 
longed to Maberly & Go., down to the 
preserit dayy and; that firm may be 
credited with being the effective in- 
troducers of power-doom weaving in 
the linen trade, 

The various operations connected 
with linen weaving, such as winding, 
warping, dressing, beaming and draw- 
ing-in, do not differ in essential features 
from the like processes in the case of 
cotton weaving, &c., neither is there any significant modification 
in the looms employed (see Weaving). Dressing is a matter of 
importance in the preparation of linen warps for beaming. It 
consists in treating the. spread yarn with flour or farina paste, 
applied to it by flannel-covered rollers, the lowermost of which 
revolves iff a trough of paste. The paste is equalized on the 
yarn by brushes, and dried by passing the web over steam-heated 
cylinders before it is finally wound on the beam for weaving. 

Linen fabrics are numerous in variety and widely different in 
their qualities, appearance, and applications, ranging from heavy 
‘ . sail-cloth and rough sacking to the most delicate cambrics, 

fabrics. . lawns and scrims. The heavier manufactures include as 
a principal item sail-cloth, with canvas, tarpaulin, sacking and 
carpeting. The principal seats of the manufacture of these linens are 
Dundee, Arbroath/ Forfar, ! Kirkcaldy, Aberdeen and Barnsley. 
The medium weight linens, which are used for a great variety of 
purposed, such as tent-making, towelling, covers, outer garments 
for men, linings, upholstery work, &c., include duck, huckaback, 
crash, tick, dowlas, osnaburg, low sheetings and low brown linens. 
Plain bleached linens form a class by themselves, and include 
principally the materials for shirts and collars and for bed sheets. , 
Under the head of .twilled : linens are included drills* diapers and 
dimjty for household use; and damasks for table linen, of which 
two kinds are distinguished— -single or five-leaf damask, and double 
ot' eight-leaf dhmask, the pattern being formed by the intersection 
of warp and weft yarns at intervals of five and eight threads of yarn 
respectively. The fine linens are cambrics, lawns and handkerchiefs ; 
arid lastly, printed and dyed lihen fabrics may be assigned to a 
special though not important class. In a general way it may' be J 
sriid regardirig the British industry that the heavy linen trade centres | 
ifi Dundee; medium goods are made in most linen manufacturing 
districts; damasks rire chiefly produced in Belfast, Dunfermline and 


Authorities.— History of the trade. &c. : Warden’s Linen 
Trade , Ancient and Modern . Spinning : Peter Sharp, Flax ^ Tow 
and Jute Spinning (Dundee); H. R. Carter, Spinning and T wisVikg 
of Long Vegetable ‘ Fibres (London) . Weavirig 'Woodhou-sO ana . 
Milne, Jute and Linen Weaving, part ii, Mechanism,; part ii., Calcula- 
tions and Cloth Structure (Manchester); and Woodhoqse .and Mijriy, 
Textile Design: Pure and Applied. {London). c (T,. Wo,/^ 

LINEN-PRESS, a contrivance, usually - of oaky for pressing 
sheets, table-napkins and other linfen articles, iresemblirig ’ % 
modern office copying-press. Linen presses Were made chiefly 
in the 17th and 18th centuries, and are nbw chiefly in tereSt-i 
ing as curiosities of antique furniture. Usually 1 quite plain j 
they were occasionally carved with characteristic Jacobeari 
designs. ■ ■ 1 ' • ' • •' ; ; 

LINER, or Line of Battle Snip, the name formerly given 
to a vessel considered large' enough to take part iff a naval bat tie* 
The practice of distinguishing between vessels fit, 1 arid those Hot 
fit, to “lie in a line of battle,” arose towards the end Of the 
17th century. In the early 1 8th century- all . vessels of. '50 
guns and upwards were considered fit to lie in a line* After 
the Seven Years’ War (1756^63) the 50-grin ships wero 
rejected as too small. When the great revolutionary wars 
broke; out the smallest line of battle ship was of 64 guns. 
These also came to be considered as too small, and later the 
line of battle-ships began with those of 74 guns. 7 The term is 
now replaced by <“ battleship “ liner jxeliig? cpl|qquia£ 
namergiven to the great passenger ships us.ed ;on the mairilirie^ 
of sea transport. " ' ? '■ i,?J • 1 : v' ; : n 
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li»g, per Henrik (1776^1839), Swedish irifediial-gym^astic 

practitioner, soil of adriihist'er, was born atLjurigh 'in the 'sp'uth 
of Sweden in 1.7 76. , , He studied diyini.ty, and took ‘ his, degree 
in 1 79 7, but then Went abroad for someyears, first to Copenhagen) 
where he taught modern* languages, and- then to Germany^ 
France and Hriglarid. Pecuniary straits injured his health/: 'arid 
He suffered much' from rheumatism, but he had acquired mean- 
while considerable - proficiency in -gymnastics and fencing. In 
1804 he returned to Sweden, and established himself as a teacher 
in these arts at Lurid, being appointed in 1865 fehdng-master 
to the university. ’He found that his daily exercises had com- 
pletely restored his bodily health, and his thoughts no W; turned 
towards applying this experience for the benefit of others. He 
attended the classes dn anatomy and physiology, and Went 
through the entire curriculum for the traidirig of a doctor;; he 
then elaborated a system of gymnastics, divided into four 
branches, (1) pedagogical, (2) medical, (3) military, (4) aesthetic, 
which carried out his theories- After several attempts- to interest 
the Swedish government, jU n g at last in 1813 obtained their 
co-operation, and the Royal Gymnastic Central Institute, for the 
training of gymnastic instructors, was opened in Stockholm, 
with himself as priiicipal. The orthodox medical, practitioners 
were naturally opposed to the larger claims made by Ling ; and 
his pupils respecting the cure of diseases— so far at least as 
anything more thrin; the occasional benefit of some form of skiL 
'fullj^ applied \ i ~ iriassagC ** was concerned; but the fact that' 1 in 
11831, Ling was elected a member of the Swedish General Medical 
Association Shows that in his own country at. all events, his 
’methods were regarded as Consistent with professional recog- 
jnitidn. Ling 'died in 1839, having previously named as the 
repositories of his teaching his pupils Lars. Gabriel B ranting 
(1799-1881), who succeeded him as principal of the Institute, 
and Karl Augustus Georgii, who became siib-directbr ; his sori,' 
HjaltriarLing (1820-1886), being for many years associated with 
Ithem. All these, together with Major Thure Brandt, -who from 
iabbiit 1861 specialized in the treatment of women (gynecological 
gymnastics), are regarded as the pioneers of Swedish medical 
gymnastics. : ! . •. *< 

It may be convenient to summarize here the later history of 
tinges system of medical gymnastics. A Gymnastic Orthopaedic, 
'Institute at 'Stockholm was founded in 1822 by Dr Nils Akerman,. 
land after 1827 received a government^ grant; and Dr Gustaf 
Zander elaborated a medico-mechanicali system of gymnastics, 
known by his name, about 1857, and started his Zander Institute 
at Stockholm in 1865. At the Stockholm Gymnastic Central 
Institute qualified medical men have supervised the medical 
department sirice 1864; the course is three years (one year 
for qualified doctors) , Broadly speaking, there have been two 
streams of development in the Swedish gymnastics founded ori 
Ling’s beginnings — either , in a conservative direction, making 
certain forms of gymnastic exercises subsidiary to the prescrip- 
tions ; of orthodox medical science, or else in an extremely 
progressive direction, making these exercises a substitute , foe 
ariy o^er treatment, and claiming them as a cure for disease 
by ; themselves. Modern medical science recognizes fully; the 
importance of ; properly selected exercises , in preserving the 
body from many ailments;; but the more extreme claim, which 
rules out the use of drugs in disease altogether, has naturally 
not been , admitted. Modern professed disciples of Ling 
are t divided, the representative ; of the more extreme section 
being Henrik Kellgren , (b. 183 7) , who has a , special, school and 
following. : ■ ■ . - 

Ling and his earlier assistants left no- proper written account of 
their treatment, ; and most of the; literature, on the subject; is i*e n 
pudiated by one set or other of the gymnastic practitioners. Dr 
Anders Wide, MID., of Stockholm, has published a handbook of 
Medical Gymriasiics (English edition; 1 899) , • representing •' the more 
conservative practice* Henrik Kellgren’s system, which, though 
ba!sed on Ling’s,; admittedly goes beyond it, is described in The 
Elements of Kellgren' s Manual Treatment (1903), by Edgar F. Gyrjax,; 

S ho before taking the M.D. degree at Edinburgh had passed out of 
^Stockholm 1 Institute as a “ gymhristic direct oh- Steafso the 

encyclopaedic work on* Sweden r its People > and ' Industry (1904), 
p. 348, edited by G. Sundbarg for the Swedish governments 


; ; LIN€rd (iM diva mlgards}, a ifish 6 B the Tmhily Gadidaep which >is 
readily; recognized' by its long; body, fiwo^ dorsal; fins : (of Which the 
anterior is much . shorter ; than the.- posterior)^ single Jong; ‘anal 
firr,t separates caudal! fin, a barbeL on the ; ch|nr arid, large jteefH in 
the:; lower jaw: and on the palate,-, iTtsdusual length)is sfroni *3 >to 
4' ft., but individuals of 5- oh 6 ft.: in length, and; some go lb r.in 
weight; have been ta, kern The ling is found in the North Atlantic* 
fromSpitzbergen and Iceland southwards to the coast of Bprtugal. 
Its proper home is the North; Sea, especially on . the; coasts of 
Norway, Denmark, Great Britain! and Ireland, it occurs in great 
abundance, generally at some distance from the larid, in depths 
varying between 50 and ioa«fkthdms ; l Diking the winter months 
it approaches the shores, - when great numbets are caught by Orleans 
of. long lines. On the American side bf the ‘Atlantic it is les£ 
common, although generally: distributed, along the south recast 
of. Greenland and on the banks . of /Newfoundland. Ling is one 
of the most valuable species ofthe cod-fish! /family; a certain 
number are consumed fresh, but by far i the. greater: portion are 
prepared for exportation to various ; countries /(Germany* Spain; 
Italy). ‘They are 'either salted arid sold Us ;f- salt-fish,” or i split 
from head to tail and dried, . forming,: with r similarly prepared 
cod and coal-fish, the article of which s during -Lent immense 
quantities are consumed in Germany and elsewhere : under the 
name of > “ stock-fish,” The oil is frequently, extracted from the 
li ver and used by . the poorer classes, of the coast, population ’for 
the lamp or - as medicine. . m ; w ; > s ; . ; > .!;,•.• ...■ . .- 1. . * >■ . , : ; .< i : 

LIN GARD, JOHN (177 i-m 851 ) , English! historian, was born on 
the 5th of , February 1771 lap Winchester^; where his lather, <df 
an ancient Lincolnshire peasant;; stock, had established himself 
as a carpenter.. . The boy ? s talents .attracted- attention,- and in 
1782 ; -he was -sent to the English College i at Douai * where 1 he 
continued until shortly after the declaration of war by England 
(17.93). He then lived as tutor in the family of Lord S tourtony 
but in October 1794 he settled along with seven other former- 
members of the old Douai college : at 'Crook Hall near Durham,, 
'Where f>n the completion of his' theological course he, became vice- 
; president of the reorganized seminary .; ! In 179 jj he was 1 ordained 
priest, and soon afterwards undertook- the charge of the chairs of 
natural ’ arid rrioral philosophy. . In 1808 ; > he accompanied the 
community of Crook Hall to the new college at Ushaw, Durham, 
but ■ in 1 8 1 1 , after declining the presidency , of the . college ? at 
Maynooth, he. withdrew to the secluded- -mission at Hornby in 
'Lancashire, where for the .rest of his life he : devoted himself - to 
literary pursuits,' Tn 1817 he visited Rome; where he made 
researches in the Vatican Library. In 1821 Pope Pius VII. 
created him doctor of, divinity and of canon arid, civil law; and 
in 1823 Leo XII. is. said to have made him cardinal in petto. He 
died at Hornby on the 17th of July 1851, ' j - - r 

Lingard wrote The Antiquities of t\e ■ Anglo-Saxon ; Church (1806) , 
of , which a third and greatly enlarged addition appeared , ip, 18^.5 
under the title The History and Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church; containing an account of its origin , government, doctrines y 
worship, revenues, and clerical and\ monastic institutions; but - the 
work with which ; his name , is chiefly ; associated i$ A History of 
England,, from the first invasion by the [Romans to the commencement, of 
the reign of William IIL, which appeared originally in;8vols. at 
intervals between 18 19 , and 1830, . Three- successive . subsequent 
editions had the benefit ; of extensive revision, ( by. the - author f a 
fifth edition . in 10 vols. 8vo appeared in 1849,. and a sixth, with. life 
of the author; by, Tierney prefixed to yol. x., , in 1.854-1 85$. _ Soon 
after its appearance it was , translated intq^ French, .German: , and 
Italian.; It is a work of ability and research;- arid, though ^Cardinal 
Wiseman’s claim for its author that. he- was,: u the only impartial 
historian of our country ” may be disregarded,, the book’ remains; 
interesting as representing the view takep of certain events in 
English history by a devout, .but .able, and iearned, Roman Catholic; 
in the earlier; part ,of the 19th century. - h;/ - . , - 7 

1 LING AY AT (from linga, the emblem ! bf i Sivi) , ! the : name of a 

peculiar sect; of Siva worshippers ,iri ‘ soqtherri Ifidi^, who ; hall’ 

| themselves VirarSatvas. (see . Hinduism) . ; s } They . , carry on the 
! person a stone linga (phallus) in a silver casket./ The [founder, of 

1 As the name of the fish, “ ling ” isfdund jripthhr Teut; languages, • 

I cf. Dptch and Ger. Long, Norw. langq, &c.' ' It is geherhlly corinected 
in origin with !“ long, ” frpm the lejrx^tli ! of its! bodyl ‘ AsVtHe hanie 
; of th^ comthoh heather, ' (faUiina vulgaris ■' : (see the , word is 

1 S^andin^yian; qf j Dutch and }Dan, ; lyfig,, $w e<f. r lfuiig. ! ‘ , ’ ‘ , r r ■ ; 4 
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4be>sedLis^d { to l^enfoebn B^sava, a Brahman prime minister 
of a Jain king in the 12th century. The Lingayats are specially 
numerous in ; the; <Rarfaiiese cofintry, an;d to them l the Kaharese 
tahguage* owes its ; cultivation : ras > literature. Their priests are 
called > Jan&armas.* In 19b 1 < the total number of Lingayats in all 
India iWas> returned as more than ! 2I millions * * mostly - in Mysore 
and The adjoining; districts! of 1 Bombay; Madras and Hyderabad. 
rhumkumfik Town: and rthe; capital of the province of .Pan* | 
gasman!, Luzon,' Phflippine Islands,- about 1 10 m. N. by :Wi of 
Manila/ on the S., shore of the Gulf of Lihgayen, and on a low 
and fertile i island, in! the 'delta of ? the Agno river. /Pop. 61903) 
2®jSa9'i jj It h ! as good government buildings, /a fine church and 
plaza, -the provincial high school and- a girls’ school conducted 
by ) Spanish Dominican' friars. The climate Hi cool and healthy . 
The chief industries- are the; cultivation I of rice (the most im- 
port stilt crop of the surrounding country) , fishing and the making 
<d nipa%ine from the juice of the nipa i palm, which : grows 
abundantly in the neighbouring swamps. The principal language 
is* Pangasinan ; Ilocanb is also 'spbkbn. f 1 : 

LINGEN, RALPH ROBERT WHEELER LINGEN, Baron 
(r 8 19- 1905) ; English civil servant!, wasborn id February ! 8 19: at 
Birmingham^, where* his father, who came of an old Hertfordshire 
family, /with Royalist traditions, was in businessl He becaitie a 
scholar • of ^Trinity College, Oxfordpuni 1837; won the Ireland 
(I&838I and Hertford: (i 83 9) /scholarships;: and after taking a 
first-class in Liter ae H^umaniores (1840), was elected a fellow of 
Balliol (4841 ) ;. : Mb Subsequently Won the Chancellor’s Latin 
Esfeay (1843)' and the Eldon Law scholarship (1846) ; After- taking 
hisdegrbe mf840/hbffieeame a! student of Lincoln’s Inn, and was 
called to the bar in 1 847 ; but instead of practising as a barrister, 
he accepted an appointment in the Education Office, and after a 
short period was chosen in 1849 to succeed Sir J. Kay Shuttle- 
worth as its secretary- or chief permanent official. He retained 
this position till f 869.- < The Education Office of that day had to 
administer a somewhat chaotic system of government grants to 
local schools, and Lingen was conspicuous for his fearless dis^ 
Crimination and rigid economy, qualities which characterized 
his whole career. When (Robert LoWe (Lord Sherbrooke) became, 
as vice-president of the council, his parliamentary chief,: Lingen 
worked 'congenially with him in producing the Revised Code of 
1 862 Which 5 incorporated ■ < payment r by ( results ” ; but The 
education, department encountered adverse criticism, and in 
1864/ the vote of censure in parliament which caused Lowe’s 
designation, founded; (but erroneously) on an alleged - editing” 
qj 'tli^: 5 school inspectors’ reports, was inspired by . a Certain 
antagonism! to , (Lingcn’s as well as to Lowe’s methods. Shortly 
before The introdubtioni of Forster’s Education Act of: 1870, he 
Was . transferred^^ W thb/post' of jpermanefit secretary 1 of the 
treasury. 7 tqjhi^ ofjSjCe;, whidj! He held till 1885, hie proved a 
most: efficient guardian of the- public purse* and he was a towbr 
of ! strength - to successive chancellors of the exchequer. It used 
t6 be said that the best rbcommendation for a secretary of the 
jreasury Was. to be able , to say “ No ” so disagreeably that 
nobody would , coqrt a repetition.': , Lingen was at all events a 
most successful resister * of importunate claims, and' his un- i 
doubted talents as a financier were most prominently displayed 
in the i direction of parsimony. In 1 88 5 he retired. He had 
been made a GvB. in, !869 and ; a K.C.B. in 1878, and on his retire- 
ment he Was created Baron Lingen. In 1889 he was made one 
of the first aldermen of the new London County Council', but ! 
he resigned in 1892. He died on the -22nd of July 1905. He 
had married in 1.852, hut left no issue. ; 

jLINGEN/ a town in The Prussian province bf Hanover, on the ' 
Effis canal; '43; NiNv W: bf Milnster :^y rail. Pbp. 7506. : It has 
iron foundries', ; niachinery ' f abtbr ie$ ! , railway workshops and a 
considerable trade in cattle, and among its other industries are ■ 
weaving and malting and the manufacture of cloth. Lingen was 
thb (seat bf a 1 imiW^sity:ffcmr 168^ to 1819, ; / ' 

The cqunty of jLingen,* of which this toWn- Wqs the capital, was j 
united in tfie middle aiges? with the! county- ,o£, Treklenburg. In j 
1508, however, ft was separated from this and was* divided into ; 
Wtt Atbpibr and 1 a ifiwbr bounty, but the tWO'Wbre* United M 1544. ! 


A little later Lingen was sold to the bmperoi* Charles V/* from 
Whom it passed th his sbn, Philip II. of Spain, Who ceded 
in 1 597 t,o tylauriqe, prince of Orange. After the, death of; the 
English king, William III., in .1702;, it passed to Frederick I4 
king of Prussia, and in 1815 the lower county was transferred tb 
Hanovbrj only to be united again With Prussia; ifi 1866. r; v j 

See M oiler, Geschichte der vqrmaligen Orqfschaft Lingen (Lingen, 
1874).;, Herrmann, Die* Erwerbung der Stadi und Grftfschaft Ltygeft 
durch die Jerque Pr^^en (Lingen,, 1902) ; and.Schrievei, Geschichte 
des Kreiges Lingen (Lingen, X96&). , : , '. ! 

LIRGHET, SIHGN < NICHOLAS HENRI (1736-1794), French 
journalist and* advocate., was born bn the 14th . of July 1736, 
at Reims, whither his father, the, assistant principal in the 
College de Beauvais of Paris, had recently been exiled by lettre 
de cachet for engaging in the Jansenist controversy. He attended 
the College de Beauvais and/ won the! three highest prizes There 
in 1751. *He accompanied the count palatine of Zweibriicken 
to Poland, and on. his retufn to Paris he devoted himself to 
writing. He published partial French translations of Calderon 
and Lope de Vega, and wrote parodies for the Optra Comique 
and pamphlets in favour of the > Jesuits. Received at first in 
the ranks of the philosopher, he soon went over tb* their oppbnents* 
possibly more from contempt than from conviction, The immediate 
occasion for his change being a quarrel with d’Alembert in 4 762/ 
Thenceforth he : violently attacked whatever was considered 
modern and enlightened, and while he* delighted society ’ with 
his numerous sensational pamphlets, he arbused t the fear; and 
hatred of his opponents by his stinging wit. He was admitted 
to the bar, in ^1764, and soon became one of the most famous 
pleaders of his century. . But in spite of his brilliant ability 
and his record of having lost but two cases, the bitter attacks 
which he; directed against his fellow advocates, especially against 
Gerbier! (±7 2 5-f 788) , caused his dismissal from the bar in :i 77$, 
He then turned to journalism and; began the Journal de politique 
et de literature, which he employed for two years in literary, 
philosophical and legal criticisms^ * But a sarcastic article; on 
the French Academy compelled him to turn over the Journal 
to La Harpe and seek refuge abroad. Linguet, however, com 
tinued his career of free lance, now attacking and now supporting 
the government, in the A finales politiques, civiles et litteraires, 
published from 177,7 to 1792, first at London, then at Brussels 
and finally at Paris. Attempting to return to Franco in 1780 
he was arrested for h caustic I attack on the due de Duras (1715- 
1789), an academician and marshal of France, and imprisoned 
nearly two years in the Bastille. He then went to London, 
and thence to Brussels, Where, for his support of. the reforms 
of Joseph II., he was ennobled and* granted an honorarium ol 
one thousand ducats. In 1786 he was; permitted by Vergonnes 
to return to France as an Austrian counsellor of state, and to 
sue the due d’Aiguillon- (1730^1 798), ; the former minister of 
Louis XV., for fees due him for legal services rendered some 
fifteen years earlier. He obtained judgment to the amount of 
24,000 Hvres. Linguet received the support of Marie Antoinette ; 
his fame at the I tiffie surpassed that Of ; his rival B eaumarchais, 
and almost excelled that of Voltaire. Shortly afterwards he 
visited the emperor at Vienna to plead the case of Van der 
Noot and the rebels of Brabant. During the early years Of the 
Revolution he issued several pamphlets against Mirabeau, 
who returned his ill-will with interest, calling him “ the ignorant 
and bombastic M. Linguet, advocate of Neros, sultans and 
viziers.” On his return to Paris in *1791 he defended the rights 
of San Domingo before the National Assembly. His last work 
was a defence of Louis XVL Me retired to Marnes near Ville 
d’Avray to escape thb Terror, blit was sbught out and summarily 
condemned to death “ for having flattered the despots of Vienna 
and London.” He was guillotined at Paris on the 27th of June 
* 794 - ! ' ' ^ ; • ■< ■■ 

Linguet was a prolific writer in many fields/ Examples of his 
attempted historical writi ng are Histoife du > silc\e $A lexandr# ( le 
Grand (Amsterdam,. 1762), and Mis,toire, infpartiqle 4 es . J£s?iitqs 
[(Madrid, 1768), the latter condqmnedy to be burned. His opposition 
to .the. philosophies Had its strongest expressions in ' Fatidmrhe ties 
philosopher (Geneva arid Paris, 1^64) 
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l-.em.pire; r ordain \ (Paris, 51766-1768). His Theorie des lots civiles 
(London, .1767) is, a vigorous defence of absolutism and attack on 
th& politics of Montesquieu. His best legal treatise is Memoire pour 
le tortile de Motangies (Paris, 1772) ; Lingiiet’s imprisonment in the 
B^stilld afforded him the opportunity of- writing his Memoires sur la 
Bastille, first published in London in 1789; it has been translated 
into English. (Dublin, 1783, and Edinburgh, 1884-1887), and is the 
best of his works though untrustworthy. 

: See A. Deverite, Notide pour servir a Vhistoire de la vie et des 
ecrits de S. N: H. Linguet (Liege, 1782) ; Gardoz, EssUi htstorique sur 
la' vie et'les ouvrages de Linguet (Lyon, 1808) :'J. F, Barriere, Memoire 
de Linguet et de Latude (Paris, 1884) • Ch Monselet, Les Oublies et les 
dedaignes (Paris, 1885), pp. 1 1-4 1 ; H . Monin, ‘' Notice sur Linguet,” 
in the 1889 edition of Memoires sur la Bastille ; J. Cruppi, Un avocat 
journaliste ait i 8 e siecle, Linguet (Paris, 1895) : A. Philipp., LingUeL 
ein National okonom des XV 11 1 Jahrhunderts in seinen rechtlichen, 
socialen und volkswirtsohafthcken A nschauungen (Zurich, 1896) ; 
A., Lichtenberger, Le Socialisme utopique ( 1 8.98), pp. 77-131. 

LINK. (1) (Of Scandinavian origin; cf. Swed. lank , Dan. 
laenke; cognate with “ flaink/’ and Ger. Gelenk , joint), one of 
tile ' loops of which a chain : is composed ; used as a measure of 
length in surveying, being iS^th part of a “chain.” In Gunter’s 
chain, a “link”— 7*92 in.; the chain used by American 
engineers consists of 100 links of a foot each in length (for “ link 
work ” and “ link motions ” see Mechanics: § Applied , and 
Steam Engine). The term is also applied to anything used for 
connecting or binding together, metaphorically or absolutely. 
(2) (O. Eng. hlinCj possibly from the root which appears in “ to 
lean ”), a bank or ridge of rising ground; in Scots dialect, in 
the plural, applied to the ground bordering on the sea-shore, 
characterized by sand and coarse grass; hence a course for 
playing golf. (3) A torch made of pitch or tow formerly carried 
in the streets to light passengers, by men or boys called “ link- 
boys ’■’ who plied for hire with them. Iron link-stands supporting 
a- ring in which the link might be placed may still be seen at 
the doorways of old -London houses. The word is of doubtful 
origin. . It has been referred to a led. Lat. lickinus , which 
occurs in the form liHchinus (see Du Cange, Glossarium) ; this* 
according to a 15th-century glossary, meant & wick or match. 
It 5 is an adaptation of Gr, Xvxvos, lamp. Another suggestion 
connects it with a supposed derivation of “ linstock,” from “ lint.” 
fFhe - New English Dictionary thinks the likeliest suggestion is 
to identify the word with the “link” of a chain. The tow and 
pitch may have been manufactured in lengths, and then cut 
into sections or “ links.” 

• LINKOPING, a city of Sweden, the seat of a bishop, and chief 
town of the district (lan)<oi Gstergotland. Pop; (1900) 14,552. 
It is situated in a fertile plain. 142 m. by rail S.W. of Stockholm, 
and communicates with Lake Roxen (^ m. to the north) and the 
Gota and Kinda Canals by means of the navigable Stanga. 
The cathedral ( 1 1 50-1 499) , a Romanesque building with a 
ibeautiful south portal and a Gothic choir, is, next to the cathedral 
of Upsala, the largest church in Sweden. It contains an altar- 
piece by Martin Heemskerck (d< 1574), which is said to have 
been bought by John II for twelve hundred measures of wheat. 
In the church of St Lars are some paintings by Per Horberg 
(.1746-1816), the Swedish peasant artist. Other buildings of 
note are the massive episcopal palace (1470-1500), afterwards 
a royal palace, and the old gymnasium founded by Gustavus 
Adolphus in 1627, which contains the valuable library of old 
books and manuscripts belonging to the diocese and state college, 
and collection of coins and. antiquities. There is also the 
: 0 sterg 6 tland Museum, with an art collection. The town has 
manufactures of tobdcco, cloth and hosiery. It is the head- 
quarters of the second arm^: division. 

■ Linkoping early became a place of mark, and was already a 
bishop’s see In 1082. It was at : a council held in the town in 
1153 that the payment of Peter’s pence was agreed to at the 
instigation of . Nicholas f Breakspeare, afterwards Adrian IV. 
The coronation of Birger Jarlsson Valdemar took place in the 
cathedral in 1251; and in the, reign, of Gustavus Vasa several 
important diets were held in the. town. At Stangabro (Stanga 
Bridge) , close by, an obelisk (1 898) commemorates the battle of 
Sfangabro (1598), whep puke Charles (Protestant) defeated 
the Roman Catholic Sigismund. , A circle of stones in the Iron 


Market of Linkoping marks the spot where Sigismrind’s adherents 
were beheaded in 1600. : : - ^ ■ . : 

LINLE Y, THOMAS (1732-1795), English musician, was born 
at Wells, Somerset, and studied music at Bath, where he settled 
as a singing-master arid conductor of the concerts. From 1774 
he was engaged in the management at Drury Lane theatre, 
London, composing or compiling the music of many of The pieces 
produced there, besides songs and madrigals, which : rank v high 
among English compositions. He died in London on the, 19th 
of November 1795. His eldest son Thomas (17 56^1 7 7 8) was a 
remarkable violinist, and also a composer, who assisted his father;; 
and he became a warm friend of Mozart. His works, with some 
of his father’s, were published in two volumes, and these contain 
some, lovely madrigals and songs. Another son,: William 
(1771-1835), who held a writership at Madras, was devoted to 
literature and music and composed glees and songs. Three 
daughters were similarly gifted, and were remarkable both for 
singing and beauty; the eldest of them Elizabeth Ann 
( 1754-1792), married Richard Brinsley Sheridan in. 1773, and 
thus linked the fortunes of her family with his career. 

LINLITHGOW, JOHN ADRIAN LOUIS HOPE* ist Marquess 
of (1860-1908), British administrator, was the son of the 6th earl 
of Hopetoun. The Hope family traced their descent to John de 
Hope, who accompanied James V.’s queen Madeleine of Valois 
from France to Scotland in 1537, and of whose great-grand- 
children Sir Thomas Hope (d. 1646), lord advocate, of Scotland, 
was ancestor of the earls of Hopetoun, while Henry Hope settled 
in Amsterdam, and was the ancestor of the famous -Dutch 
bankers oi that name, and of the later Hopes of Bedgebury; 
Kent. Sir Thomas’s son, Sir Janies Hope’ of Hopetoun (1614- 
1 661 ), Scottish lord of session, was grandfather, of Charles, 1st 
earl of Hopetoun in the Scots peerage (1681-1742), who was 
created earl in 1703; and his grandson, the 3rd earl, was in 1809 
made a baron of the United Kingdom. John, the 4th earl (1765-? 
1823), brother of the 3rd earl, was a distinguished soldier,, who 
for his services in the Peninsular War was created Baron Niddry 
in 1814 before succeeding to the earldom. The marquessate of 
Linlithgow was bestowed on the 7th earl of Hopetoun in 1902, in 
recognition of his success as first governor (1900-1902) of the 
commonwealth :i)f Australia; he died on the 1st of March 1908, 
being succeeded as 2nd marquess by his eldest son (b. 1887). 

An earldom of Linlithgow was in existence’ from 1600 to 1716, 
this being held by. the Li vingst ones, a Scottish family descended 
from Sir William Livingstone. Sir William obtained the barony pf 
Callendar in 1346, and his descendant, Sir Alexander Livingstone 
(d. c. 1450), and other members of this family were specially pro- 
minent during the minority of King James II. Alexander Living- 
stone,. 7th Lord Livingstone (d. 1623), the eldest son of William", 
the 6th lord (d. c. 1580), a supporter of Mary, queen of Scots, was a 
leading Scottish noble during the reign of Janies VL and was created 
earl of Linlithgow in 1600. Alexander’s grandson, George, 3rd earl 
of Linlithgow (1616-1690), and the latter’s sort, George, the 4th earl 
(c. 1652-1695), were both engaged against the Covenanters during 
the reign of Charles II. When the 4th earl died without sons in 
August 1695 the earldom passed to his nephew, James Livingstone, 
4th earl of Callendar. James, who then became the 5th earl, of 
Linlithgow, joined the Stuart rising iff 1715; in 1716 he was 
attainted, being thus deprived of all his honours, and he died 
without sons in Rome in April 1723. 

The earldom of Callendar, which was thus united with that of 
Linlithgow, was bestowed in 1641 upon James Livingstone, the third 
son of the 1st earl of Linlithgow. Having seen military service in 
Germany and the Netherlands, James was created Lord Livingstone 
of Almond in 1633 by Charles L, and eight years later the king 
wished to make him lord high treasurer of Scotland. Before this, 
however, Almond had acted with the Covenanters, and during the 
short war between England and Scotland in 1640 he served iindelr 
General Alexander Leslie, afterwards earl of Levem But the trust 
reposed in him by the Covenanters did not prevent him in 1640 
from signing the “ band of Cumbernauld,” an association for defence 
against Argyll, or from being in some way mixed up with the 
“ Incident,” a plot for the seizure of the Covenanting leaders, 
Hamilton and Argyll. In 1641 Almond became an earl, and, 
having declined the offer of a high position in the army, raised by 
Charles I., he led a division of the Scottish forces into England in 
1644 and helped Leveti to capture Newcastle. In 164$ Callendar, 
Who Often imagined himself slighted, left the army, and in 1647 he 
was one of the promoters of the “ engagement ” for the release, of 
the king. In 1648, when the Scots marched into England, he served 
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m 'lieutfcnani&gftneraf utider > the duke of Hamilton, but i the duke 
found him as difficult to work with as Leven had done previously, 
and his advice was mainly responsible for the defeat at Preston. 
After this battle he escaped to Holland. In 1650 he was allowed to 
return to Scotland; but in 1654 his estates were seized and he was 
imprisoned; he came into prominence once more at the Restoration. 
Calendar died on ^larch 1674, leaving no children, and, according 
to a special remainder, he was succeeded in the earldom by his 
nephew Alexander (d. 1685), the second son of the 2nd earl of 
Linlithgow; and he again was succeeded by his nephew Alexander 
(d. 1692), the second son of the 3rd earl of Linlithgow. The 3rd 
earl’s son, James, the 4th earl, then became 5th earl of Linlithgow 
(see supra). 

LINLITHGOW, a royal, municipal and police burgh and 
county town of Linlithgowshire, Scotland. Pop. (1901) 4279. 
It 1 lie&in a valley on the south side of a loch, 17J m. W. of Edin- 
burgh by the North British railway. It long preserved an 
antique * and picturesque ' appearance, with gardens running 
down to the lake, or climbing the lower slopes of the rising 
ground, but in the 19th century much of it was rebuilt. About 
4 in. S. by W. lies the old village of Torphichen (pop. 540), 
where the Knights of St John of Jerusalem had their chief 
Scottish preceptory. The parish kirk is built on the site of the 
nave of the church of the establishment, but the ruins of the 
transept and of part of the choir still exist. Linlithgow belongs 
to the • Falkirk ‘ district group of parliamentary burghs with 
Falkirk, Airdrie, Hamilton and Lanark. The industries include 
shoe-making, tanning and currying, manufactures of paper, glue 
and soap, and distilling. An old tower-like structure near the 
railway -station is traditionally regarded as a mansion of the 
Knights Templar. Other public buildings are the first town 
house (erected in 1668 and restored in 1848 after a fire) ; the town 
hall, built in 1888; the, county buildings' and the burgh school, 
dating from the pre-Reformation period. There are some fine 
fountains. The Cross Well in front of the town house, a striking 
piece ob grotesque work carved in stone, originally built-in the 
reign of James V., was rebuilt in 1807. Another fountain is 
surmounted by the figure of St Michael, the patron-saint of the 
burgh 1 . Linlithgow Palace is perhaps the finest ruin* of its kind 
in Scotland. Heavy but effective, the sombre walls rise above 
the green knolls of the promontory which divides the lake into 
two nearly equal portions. In plan it is almost square (168 ft. by 
174 fb), enclosing a court (91 ft. by 88 ft.), in the centre of which 
stands the ruined fountain of which an exquisite copy was erected 
in front of Holyrood Palace by the Prince Consort. At each 
Corner there is a tower with an internal spiral staircase, that of 
the north-west angle being crowned by a little octagonal turret 
known as “ Queen Margaret’s Bower,” from the tradition that 
it 1 was there that the consort of James IV. watched and waited 
for : his return from Flodden. The west side, whose massive 
masonry, hardly broken by a single window, is supposed to date 
in part from the time of James III., who later took refuge in one 
of its vaults from his disloyal nobles ; but the larger part of the 
south and east side belongs to the period of James V., about 
153.5; and the north side was rebuilt in 1619-1620 by James VI. 
Of James V;’s portion, architecturally the richest, the main 
apartments are the Lyon chamber or parliament hall and the 
cHapel royal. The grand entrance, approached by a drawbridge, 
was 6n the east side; above the gateway are still some weather- 
worn remains of rich allegorical designs. The palace was reduced 
to ruins by General Hawley’s dragoons, who set fire to it in 1746. 
Government grants have stayed further dilapidation. A few 
yards to the south of the palace is the church of St Michael, a 
Gothic (Scottish Decorated) building (180 ft. long internally 
excluding the apse, by 62 ft. in breadth excluding the transepts), 
probably founded by David I. in 1242, but mainly built by George 
Crichton, bishop of Dunkeld (15:28-1536). ' The central west 
front steeple was till 182 1 topped by a crown like that of St 
Giles’, Edinburgh; The chief features of the church are the em- 
battled and pinnacled tower, with the fine doorway below, the 
have, the north porch. ancl the flamboyant window in the south 
transept. The church contains some fine stained glass, including 
a window to the memory of Sir Charles Wyville Thomson (1830- 
I-882) , the naturalist,^ ho was born in the parish. .. j i 


Linlithgow (wrongly identified with the Roman 
made a royal burgh by David I, Edward 1 . encamped here thb 
night before the battle of Falkirk (1298), wintered here in 1391, > 
and next year built “ a pele [castle] mekill and strong, ’ ? which in 
1313 was captured by the Scots through the assistance of William 
B unnock, or Binning, and his hay-cart. In 1369 the customs of 
Linlithgow yielded more than those of any other town in Scotland, : 
except Edinburgh; and the burgh was taken with Lanark To? 
supply the place of Berwick and Roxburgh in the court of 
the Four Burghs (1368). Robert II. granted it a chaftef of' 
immunities in 1384. The palace became a' favourite residence 
of the kings of Scotland, and often formed part of the -marriage 
settlement of their consorts (Mary of Guelders, 1449; Margaret 
of Denmark, 1468; , Margaret of England, 1503). JfamekVv 
was born within its walls in, 1512, and his daughter Mary pn ^o 
7 1 h of D ecember 1542. In 1570 the Regent M oray was- assassinr; 
ated in the High Street by James Hamilton of BothwellHaugfiV 
The university of Edinburgh took refuge at Linlithgow frput 
the plague in 1645-1646; in the same year the national parliar 
ment, which had often sat in the palace, was held there for .the 
last time. In 1661 the Covenant was publicly burned here : , and 
in 1745 Prince Charles Edward passed through thetown.;*' Ip 
1859 the burgh was deprived, by the House of Lqrcls/of its cfaiffi 
to levy bridge toll and custom from the railway company* . >) 

LINLITHGOWSHIRE, or West Lothian, a ; south-eastern 
county of Scotland, bounded N. by the Firth of Forth, E. and 
S.E. by Edinburghshire, S.W. by : Lanarkshire and K.W., by 
Stirlingshire. It has an area of 76,861 acres, or 120 sq., m,, 
and a- coast line of 17 m. The surface rises very gradually from 
the Firth to the hilly district in the south. A few miles from 
the Forth a valley stretches from east to west. ■Between -the 
county town and Bathgate are several hills, the chief bqing 
Knock (1017 f t .) , : Cairnpapple, : or Cairnnaple ( 1 000) , Cocklerue 
(said to be a corruption of Cuckoldde^Roi, 91 2) , Riccartori Hills 
(832) terminating eastwards ifi Binny Craig, a striking emifiCncfe 
similar to those of Stirling and Edinburgh, Torphichen Ijills 
(777) and Bowden (749). In the coast district a feW-bold rocks 
are found, such as Dalmeny, Dundas (well wooded and with 
a precipitous front), the Binns and a founded eminence oi 
559 ft. named Glower-o’er-’em: or Bonnytoqn, bearing On .its 
summit a monument to General Adrian Hope, who fell in the 
Indian Mutiny. The river Almond, rising in Lanarkshire and 
pursuing a north-easterly direction, enters the Firth at Crdnioiid 
af ter a course of 24m., during a great part of which it fofms 
the boundary between West and Mid Lothian. Its right-hand 
tributary, Breich Water, constitutes another ; portion of the 
line dividing the same counties. The Avon, rising in the detached 
portion of Dumbartonshire, flows eastwards across? south Stir-, 
lingshire and then, following in the main a northerly direction, 
passes the county town on the west and reaches the Firth about 
midway between Grangemouth and. Bo’ness, having sCrVed 
as the boundary of Stirlingshire, during rather more than the 
latter half of its course. The only loch is Linlithgow Lake (I102 
acres), immediately adjoining the county town on the north, 
a favourite resort of curlers and skaters. It is 10 ft i deep at 
the east end and 48 ft. at the west. Eels, perch and braise (a 
species of roach) are abundant. ; ..•« ? < • • ; > • .< ) ">• f >j 

Geology. ^-The rocks of Linlithgowshire belong almost without 
exception to the Carboniferous system. At the base is the Cdlci* 
ferous Sandstone series, most of which lies between the Bathgate 
Hills and the eastern boundary of the county. In this series, are the 
Queensferry limestone, the equivalent of the Burdiehouse limestone 
of Edinburgh, and the Binny sandstone group with shales and clayS 
and the Houston coal bed. At more than One horizon in this series 
oil shales are found. The Bathgate Hills are fbrrned of basaltic 
lavas and tuffs — an interbedded volcanic group possibly spoo, ft, 
thick in the Calciferous Sandstone . and Carboniferous Limestone 
series. A peculiar serpentinous variety of the prevailing rock is 
quarried at Blackburn for oven floors ; it is known as !<<1 lakestone.” 
Binns Hill is the site of one of the volcanic cones of the period. 
The Carboniferous Limestone series consists of an Upper aqd lower 
limestone group-including the Petershill, Index, Dykeneuk and 
Craigenbuck limestones— and a middle^group of shales’, ironstone^ 
and coals; the Smithy, Easter Main; Foul, Red and Splint 6oals 
belong to this horizon. Above the Carboniferous Lirtiestone-thi 
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Millstone grit series props in a belt which; may betraced from the 
mouth pi the Avon southwards to, Whitburn.: This is followed b^ 
.the true coal-measures with the Boghead or Torbanehill c6al, the 
Golinbufh, Main, Ball, M ill and Upper Carinel or Shotts gas coals 
of Armadale , Torbahehill and Fauldhpuse. , • • ; 

-, -Climate, and t Agriculture^ tT^Thei average rainfall for the year is 
2^*9 i,n., and the average temperature 47-5° K. (January 38 0 F. ; 
July 59 : 5° F.). More than' three-fourths of the county, the agri- 
culture of Which is highly developed/ is under cultivation. The best 
land is found along the coast, as at Camden; and Dalmetiy./, The 
farming is mostly, arable, permanent pasture being practically 
stationary (at about 32,900 acres). ; Oats is the principal grain crop, 
blit parley and wheat are also cultivated. Farms between 106 and 
300 acres are the most cbrnmoii. Turnips arid potatoes are the 
leading green crops. * M udi land has been reclaimed ; the parish 
of Jbivingston, for example,, which in the beginning; . of the 1. 8th 
century was covered with heath and j juniper * is now under rotation. 
In Torphichen and Bathgate, however, patches of peat moss and 
sivamp Occur, and in the south there are extensive tiioors at Fauld- 
house and Polkemmet. Live stock does mot count 1 for so much in 
West Lothian as in other , Scottish epunties, though; a considerable 
number of cattle are fastened and dairy farming is ; followed success- 
fully ^ the fresh butter and milk finding a market in Edinburgh. 
There is soifie sheep-farming, and horses and pigs are reared. The 
wooded land occurs principally in the parks and “ policies ” sur- 
rounding the many noblemen’s mansions and private estates. 

, Other Industries .— Tjhe shale-oil trade flourishes at Bathgate, 
Broxburn, Armadale, Uphall, Winchburgh, Ph'ilpstoun and Dalmeny. 
There* are important iron-works With blast furnaces at Bo ’ness, 
Kinneil, Whitburn and Bathgate, : and coal is also largely mined at 
these places. Coal-mining is supposed to have been followed since 
Roman times, and the earliest document extant regarding coalpits 
in Scotland is a charter granted about the end of the 12th century 
to William Oldbridge of Carriden. Fire-clay is extensively worked 
in ’connexion with the coal, and ironstone employs many hands! 
Limestone, freestone and whinstone are all quarried. Bi.nny free- 
stone was used for the. Royal Institution and the National Gallery 
in Edinburgh, and many important buildings in Glasgow. . Some 
fisHingiscarried on from Queensferry, and Bo’ ness is the principal 
pdrt. ' *'•' ; " 

; Communications . — The North British Railway , Company’s line 
from Edinburgh to Glasgow runs j across the north of the county, 
it controls the approaches to. the Forth Bridge, and- serves the rich 
mineral district' around Airdrie and Coatbridge in Lanarkshire via 
Bathgate. The Caledonian Railway Company’s line from Glasgow 
tb Edihburgh touches the extreme south of the shire. The Union 
Canal,; constructed in 1818-1822 to. connect Edinburgh with the 
Forth and Clyde Canal near Camelon in, Stiflingshire, crosses the 
bounty, roughly following tne N.B.R. line to Falkirk. The JJMofi 
Canal, which is 3 1 m. long and belongs to the Notth British railway, 
is carried across the Almond and Avon, on aqueducts; designed by 
Thqmas Telford, and near Falkirk is conveyed through a tunnel 
2jop ft. long. 

c> Population and Administration — In 1891 the population 
amounted to 52,808, and in 1901 to 65 j 708, showing an increase 
ofi 24*43 ?^ in the decennial period, the highest of any Scottish 
County for r that i decade, and; a density of, 547 persons to the 
sq. mu In 1901 five persons spoke Gaelic only, and 575; Gaelic 
and ) English. The chief towns, with populations in 1901, are 
Bathgate ; (7549)., Borrowstounness (9306), Broxburn (7099); 
and Linlithgow (4279); The shire returns one member I to parlia- 
ment. Linlithgowshire is part of the sheriffdom of the Lothians 
and; Peebles, and a resident sheriff -substitute sits at Linlithgow 
and Bathgate. The county is under school-board jurisdiction, 
and ; there are academies at Linlithgow, Bathgate and Bo’ness. 
The local authorities entrust the bulk of; the “ residue ” grant 
to the County Secondary Education Committee, which subsidizes 
elementary technical classes (cookery, laundry and dairy) 
ancl science and art and technological classes, including their 
equipment. • . . •; ; 

History . ^-Traces of the Pictish inhabitants still, exist. Near 
Inveravbn is an accumulation of shells— mostly oystersj which 
have long ceased to be found so far up the Forth — considered 
by geologists to be a natural bed, but pronounced by antiquaries 
tb be a kitchen midden. Stone cists have been discovered .at 
Carlowrie, Dalmeny, Newlistori and elsewhere; , on Caitenaple 
is ; a circular , structure o£ remote but unknown date; and at 
Kipps is a cromlech thatl was . once surrounded by stokes. The 
wall Of Antoninus lies for several miles in the shire. The 
discovery of a fine 1 legionary ' tablet at Bridgeness . in ’ 1868 is 
held by some to be conclusive evidence tkat; the great rampart 
terminated at that point and not at Carridem Roman camps 


can - be distinguished at Several spots3~>; IhenhiH -ol Bowden 
is ! ari ’earthwork^ 5 Which f. ^ttiart Glehnife ted • bthers 1 cbfiii^ 
with, the struggle of ; the tement ft 914s t/ 'the-, Saxons 
of. -.Northumbria. The historical , associations; ; . the, county 
mainly cluster round the town^of ;Linhthgow( ; g.;r.i)'. ! eRingsbavil 
(pop. 629) 'disputes ' With : ;St 5 ndhbuse '•in.iiahkrkshii ^ [tixt hbhitef 
of being the birthplace, of Patrick Haihlltc)h’,',' ] the majrtyr .^1^947 
152.8).:-:,.' V Y;' : ■ . .V V'-'; m /U t:. :• Y. 

See 1 Sir R Sibbald, History of the Shtriffdom.s of Linlithgow' and 
Stirlingshire (Edihburgh, 1710) ; - G. Wa'ldiO, ■' Walks along tht Wortheth 
Roman Wall (Linlithgow, 1883); R. J. H. Cunningham, Geoldgy of 
the Lothians (Edinburgh, 1838). r.tyy.. » 

LINNAEUS, the name- usually r given Tt&hCAfcL ypN Ljnne 
( 1707-1778), Swedish botanist, who ; was= born oh ; the a 3 th; of 
May* , O.S. (May 23,; N.S.) 1707 ilat^Rashult^/in , the /province 
of Smaland, Sweden, and was the eldest child of Nil&>Linnaeus 
the comminister, afterwards pastor, of the parish? i and: Christina 
Brodersonia, : the daughter of the previous, incuinbeht.; < . In 
17.17 he was sent to. the primary school -at Wexib, and in 1724 
he passed to the gymnasium. His interests : Were centred • On 
botany, , and his progress in . the studies considered .necessary 
for; admission to holy orders, for, which he - Was -intended, was 
so slight that in 1.726 his father was recommended to apprentice 
him to* - a tailor or shoemaker. < He was : saved from/ this fate 
through Dr i Rothman, a; i physician in the town, . who expressed 
the belief that he would yet distinguish himself in ; medicine 
and natural history, and who further instructed him iti /physi- 
ology. In 17:27 he entered the university of Lund, but removed 
in the following year to that of Upsala'.,. There,; Through' lack 
of means, he had a hard struggle until, in- 1 729; he made the 
acquaintance of Dx Olaf Celsius (1670^1 756J,, professor . of 
theology, at that time' working at his H ierobotanipon, which 
saw the light nearly twenty years ; later, . Celsius, impressed 
with Linnaeus’s knowledge and botanical collections, and 
finding him necessitous, offered him board and lodging. ■- « , ; , 

During this period, he came upon -a critique which ultimately 
led. to the establishment of his artificial, system of; plant classii 
fication. : This was a review of Sebastien Vaillant !s, ; Sermd de. 
Structura Florum (Leiden, 17x8), a thin quarto in French: and 
Latin ; it set him upon examining the stamens . .and ,• pistils - of 
flowers, and, becoming convinced of the paramount importance 
of these organs, he formed the idea of basing a system of arrange- 
ment upon them. Another work by Wallin, Tafxos <j>vTCt)Vf<siv 6 
Nuptiae Arhorum Dissertatio (Upsala^ . 1 7 29) , having fallen into 
his hands, he drew up a short- treatise* on the sexes ofr plants; 
which was placed in the hands of the- younger Olaf Rudbeck 
(1660-1740), the professor of botany in the university /Ih 
the following year Rudbeck, whose advanced age compelled 
him to lecture by deputy,, appointeb -Linnaeus his, -Ad junctus 5 
in the spring of 1730, therefore, the latter began his lectures; 
The academic garden was entirely : remodelled 'under hisauspicesy 
and furnished with many rare species, : In: the* 'preceding 
year he had solicited appointment to. the Vacant post.ofgardvner? 
which was refused him on the ground of his capacity for bettni? 
things. i> r ' •: * : a •- :p- . 

Ik 1732 he undertook to, explore Lapland, at the; cost of; the 
Academy of Sciences of Upsalai; he traversed. ; upwards, of 
4600 m. , and the cqst of the journey is givek at 530 copper dollars, 
or about ' £25 sterling. His own . account iwas * published in 
English by Sir : J. ; E. Smith, under the title Lachesis Lapponica^ 
in ! i8ii;: the scientific results : were published in his- Flora 
Lapponica (Amsterdam, 1 737)’! In 1733 * Linnaeus was engaged 
at Upsala in teaching the methods of assaying ores, but *!was 
prevented from delivering lectured * on; /botany ' for . academic 
reasons. At this juncture the governor I of Dalecatlia invited 
him ito travel ; through his • province,* as? he j had done through 
Lapland./;.* Whilst , on ! this journey, I he lectured at * Fahlun to 
large audiences; and J* B'rowallius'. (1.707^1 755)7 )the chablaik 
there, afterwards bishop of Abo, 1 strongly uafged -him to go abroad 
and take his* degree of M.D. at a foreign 'university, by; which 
means he could afterwards settle where he pleased; ■ Accordingly 
he left Sweden in 1735. Travelling hy Lubeck rand Hamburg, 
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he proceededtoi Harder wijk,; where he went through the requisite 


examinations* rind defended his thesis on the cause of intermittent 
fever.: HiS; sdanty funds were now nearly spent, but he passed 
on through^ Haarlem < to . Leiden; there 1 he called on Jan Fredrik 
Gronoyius (1690^1762)^ whoj 1 returning the visit, was shown 
the Sy sterna naturae- m MSI., and was so greatly astonished at 
it i that he sent it toiiptessoat his own expense. This famous 
system; which* artificial as.it Was, substituted order for confusion, 
largely made its way bn account of the lucid and admirable lawk, 
and comments on them, which were issued almost at the same 
time (see Botany). H. Boerhaave, whom Linnaeus saw after 
waiting eight * days for admission , recommended him to J. Burman 
(1707-1780), the professor of botany at Amsterdam, with whom 
he- stayed a twelvemonth. While there he issued his Fundamenta 
Botanica , an unassuming small octavo* which exercised immense 
influence. For some time’ also he lived with the Wealthy banker, 
Gi 1 Clifford (1685-17 50),: who had a : magnificent garden at 
Bartecamp, near Haarlem. i ; n . vm 

= In:. 1:736; Linnaeus * visited: England. He was : warmly recom- 
mended. by Boerhaave to Sir Hans Sloane, who seems to -have 
received him coldly. At Oxfdrd Dr Thomas Shaw' welcomed 
hi]m cordially; J. J* IDillehius, the profeSsor of : botany, was 
cold at . first , > but afterwards changed completely, kept him 
a« month, and. even offered to share the emoluments of the chair 
with him. He saw Philip Miller (1691-1771), the H ortulanorum 
PHnceps, • at - Chelsea Physic Garden, and took / some plants 
thence to Clifford; but certain other stories which are- current 
about his}visit to England are of very doubtful authenticity. - 
;On his return to the Netherlands he completed the printing 
of his- Genera Plantar um, a volume which must be considered 
the starting-point of modern systematic botany. Duting the 
same - year, 1737, 1 he f finished, arranging * Clifford’s collection 
of; plants, living and dried, described in the Hortus Cliff oMianus. 
Dbfiaag 1 i the ; compilation he used to ‘f amuse ” himself with 
drawing upthe Critic a Botanical also printed in the -Netherlands. 
B ut this / strenuous/ and j unremitting labour told upon him ; the 
atmosphere of the Low/ Countries seemed to oppress hirii beyond 
endurance; and,/ resisting all Clifford’s entreaties to remain 
with him, he started homewards, yet on the way he remained 
ar year at Leiden, and i published his Classes Plantar um { 1738). 
He "then visited Paris; where : he ; saw Antoine and Bernard de 
Jussieu* 'and finally sailed for Sweden from Rouen.! In September 
1738 he established himself ; as a physician in Stockholm, but, 
being unknowrii as a medidal man, no one at first cared to consult 
him ;c > by degrees*,? however; : he; found r patients, was appointed 
navajb physician at Stockholm , with ‘minor appointments, ? - and iin 
Juno a[739 mat ried Srirri; Moraea. ! In 1741 he was appointed to 
the chair of medidne at Hpsala, but sobn exchanged it for .that of 
botany, } In the saffie year, previous to this exchange; he travelled 
through Gland and Gothland; by command of the state, publish- 
ing -his: results in Olmdshd ock Gothlandska Resaffiy^ff). nThe 
index to this' ; volume.' ? shows the first employment j of specific 
names in nomenclature. T ' ! : n : : : ■ 

b* Henceforward: his< time wris taken up by teaching and. the 
preparation of other works./ < In 174 5 ; he issued his Flora Suecica 
and Pamria Grncica^. the .-latter having occupied his attention 
during fifteen. years; aft erwardsy it w6' volumes' of observations 
fiiade during i journeys in Sweden;* WdstgMla Reia (Stockholm, 
a 747 rnd’Skanska' Resa (Stockholm, 1 7 5 1) . In 1748 he brought 
©fit his/ :Hortui . UpsaBensis^ showing that he had added : eleven 
hundred I species to /those formerly in cultivation in that garden, 
1^17 godhis \PMlosophia\ B'otanica was given to: the world; lit 
bonsiifcsrof a* commentary on Ithe various alxioihs he had published 
in : r 73 3 ; in his? Fundamenta : Botanical and was dictated to his 
pilpil-cB, Ldfling (17294-17:56), while the; professor was confined 
to his bed by an attack of gout. But the most important work 
ofithisTperibd iwashis Speties Plantamm> (Stockholm; 1753)] in 
which! the* specific; names are fully <Set forth ;- 1 In the same year 
hewas ereatedvknight of the Polar Star, the first time a scientific 
'txmri hadi ■ been /raised to ; that honour in ! Sweden, In x7 5 3 he 
wris in^itndi l^ ith© ;kin^ of Spain to isettlein that country , with 
liberty * of -I conscience, * but he deehhed 
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on the ground ; that whatever merits/ he possessed! should be 
devoted to his country’s service; and Lbfiing. was sent • instead* 
He was enabled now* to purchase the estates of Safja and 
Hammarby; at the latter ; he built his museum of stone* to 
guard against loss by fire. , His lectures? at the university drew 
men from all parts of the. world; the normal number of students 
at Upsala was? five hundred, but while he occupied the chair 
of botany there it rose to fifteen hundred. In 1761 he was 
granted a patent of nobility, antedated < to 1 757.** from which 
time he was styled Carl von Linne. To his great delight Ithe 
tea-plant was introduced alive into Europe in 1763; fir the 
same year his Surviving son Carl ( 1 74 i*n 7 83) was* allowed to assist 
his father in his professorial duties, and to be* trained as his 
successor. At the age of sixty; his memory began to fail ; an 
apoplectic attack in 1774 greatly weakened him;: two years 
after he lost the use of his right side) and he died on the 10th 
of January 1778 at Upsala, in the cathedral of which he was 
buried, r.j . V '■ V h -,V i. ; 'V-' .(> / / '/ Vi I r . 

.. .With Linnaeus arrangement seems to have been a passion ; he 
delighted . in devising, classifications, and not only did. he systematize 
the three kingdoms of nature, but even drew Up a treatise on the 
Genera Morboruni. 'When he appeared upbri the Scene, new plants 
and animals, were in course of daily discovery in increasing numbers, 
due , to 1 the increase ; of trading facilities ; he devised schemes of 
arrangement by. which these acquisitions might be sorted pro- 
visionally, until their natural affinities should have become cleared. 
He made Many mistake's ; but the honour dub to him for having 1 first 
enunciated ' the principles for defining; genera arid species! and his 
uniform; use of specific; names, is enduring. His style is terse and 
laconic ; he methodically treated of each organ in, its proper turn* 
and had a special term for each, the meaning of which did not vary. 
The reader Cannot doubt the author’s intention ; his sentences are 
business-like and to the point. The omission of the werfo inuhis 
descriptions was an . innovation, and; gave an abruptness ;to his 
language which; was , foreign to, the writing . of his time but it 
probably by its succinctnesa added to the popularity of his works. 

No ; modern nat uralist has impressed his own Character with greater 
force * upon his pupils than did Linnaeus; He imbued them -with 
his own intense acquisitiveness, reared them in. an atmosphere of 
enthusiasm, trained them to close and., accurate observation, an4 
then despatched them to various parts 6f the globe. 

His published ' Works amount to mbre than one hundred arid 
eighty, including the Amoenitates Academicae, for which he provided 
tfie material, revising them also for , press; corrections in ;his hand- 
writing may be seen in the Banksian.and Linnean Society’s libraries 
Many of , his works .were not published during his lifetime; those 
Which were are enumerated by Dr Richdrd PuTteriey in his General 
View of the Writings of Linnaeus (1781). His widow sold his collections 
and books to Sir J. E. Smith, the first president of the ; Linnean 
Society of LondiOp,; . When Smith died in ,1828, a subscription, was 
raised to purchase the herbarium and library for the Society, whose 
property they became. 7/ The manusCripts bf riiariy of Linnaeus’s 
publications, and the letters he received from his. contemporaries, 
also came into the possession of the Society; • (B. D. (J.) 

LINNELL, JOHN (1792-1882), English painter, was 1 born in 
London on the i6th of June 1792*1 His father being a carver and 
gilder, Linnell was : early brought into contact with artists, 
arid when he was ten years old he was drawing* and selling his 
portraits in chalk and pencil. His first 1 artistic instruction was 
received from; Benjamin West, and; he spent a year in the house 
of John;Varley the water-colour painter, Where he had William 
Hunt and Mulready as fellow-pupils, and made the acquaintance 
0f ( Shelley* Godwin and other men of mark. In 1805 he was 
admitted a) student of 'the Royal Academy, where he obtaiihed 
medals for drawing* modelling and sculpture.; ' He was also 
trained as an engraver, and executed a transcript of Varley’S 
v Burial of SauL" In after life he frequently occupied himself 
with the buriil, publishing* in 1834, a series of outlines /from 
Michelangelo’s frescoes in 1 the s Sistine chapel** ? and* in 1840* 
superintending the issue of a selection of plates from the pictures 
in Buckingham Palace, one of them; a Titian landscape,' being 
mezzotinted by himself. At first he supported himself mainly by 
miniature painting, and by the execution of larger portraits, 
such as the likenesses of Mulready, Whately, Peel and Cariyld 
Several of his portraits he engraved with his own hand in line 
and mezzotint. He also painted many subjects like the* “ St JoHfi 
Preaching*’’ the ^ Covenant of Abrahamy” and the ^Joumey 
to Emmaus;’ in which, while : the landscape is; usually prominent 
the figures are yet ’of sufficient 1 importance to sfippfy ’ the title 
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© i the work. But it is mainly in connexion with his paintings 
of pure landscape that his frame is known. His works commonly 
deal with some scene of typical uneventful English landscape, 
which is made impressive by a gorgeous effect of sunrise or sunset. 
They are full of true poetic feeling, and are rich and glowing 
in colour. Linnell was able * to command very large prices for 
his pictures, and about 1850 he purchased a property at Redhill, 
Surrey; where he resided till his death on the 20th of January 
1882, painting with unabated power till within the last few years 
of his life. 1 His leisure was greatly occupied with a study of 
the Scriptures in the; original, and he published several pamphlets 
and larger treatises of Biblical criticism. Linnell was one of 
thie best friends < and kindest patrons of William Blake, He 
gave - him the two largest commissions he ever received for 
single series of designs — £150 for drawings and engravings 
Of The Inventions to the Book of Job, and a like sum for those 
illustrative of Dantel- ' 

LINNET, O. Eng. Linete and Linet-wige , whence seems to’ have 
bben corrupted the old Scottish “ Lint quint/’ and the modern 
northern English ’“Lint white”' — originally a somewhat generalized 
bird’s name, , but latterly specialized for the FringiUa cannabina. 
of Linnaeus, the Linota cannabina of recent ornithologists. 
This Is a common song-bird, frequenting almost the whole of 
Europe south’ of lat, 64% and in Asia extending to Turkestan. 
It is known as a winter visitant to Egypt and Abyssinia, and 
is abundant at all seasons in Barbary, as well as in the Canaries 
? and Madeira; Though the fondness of this species for the seeds 
of; flax {Linum) and hemp {Cannabis) has given it its common 
name in so many European languages, 1 it feeds largely, if not 
chiefly in Britain on the' seeds of plants of the order Compositae , 
especially those growing; on heaths and commons. As these 
Wasfe places have been gradually brought under the plough, 
in England and Scotland particularly, the haunts and means 
of . subsistence of the linnet have been curtailed, and hence 
its numbers have undergone a very visible diminution throughout 
'Great Britain. According to its sex, or the season of the year, 
it i.s : known as, the red, grey or brown linnet, and by the earlier 
English writers, on birds, as well as in many localities at the 
present dime j these names 1 have Been held to distinguish at 
Mst two species; but there is now no question among 
ornithologists on this; point, though the conditions under which 
the , bright crimson-red Colouring of the breast and crown of 
the cock’s spring and summer plumage is donned and doffed 
may; still be open to discussion. Its intensity seems due, 
however, in, some degree at least, to the weathering of the brown 
fringes of the feathers which hide the more brilliant hue, and 
in the Atlantic islands examples are said to retain their gay 
(tints all the year round, while throughout Europe there is 
'scarcely a trace of them . visible in autumn and winter; but, 
beginning to appear in spring, they reach their greatest brilliancy 
towards midsummer ; they are never assumed by examples 
in confinement. The : linnet begins to breed in April, the nest 
being generally placed dn a: bush at no great distance from the 
grotfnd. It is nearly always a heat structure composed of 
fine twigs, roots or bents, and lined with wool or hair. The 
eggs j often six. in number, are of a very pale blue marked with 
(reddish or purplish brown, ■ Two broods seem to be common 
in? the s course of. the season;, and towards the end of summer the 
birds— -the young, greatly preponderating in number— collect 
in, large flocks and move to the sea-coast, whence a large pro- 
portion 'depart for more southern latitudes. ; Of these emigrants 
some return the following , spring, and are recognizable by the 
more advanced state of their plumage, the effect presumably 
, of having wintered in countries enjoying a brighter and hotter 
sun. . ■*' ; .. . . ‘ ; , ■ . 

(Nearly allied to the foregoing: species is the twite, so named 
Itom its ordinary ;calbnote, or mountain-linnet , the Linota 
fldvirostris,. or L. mdntitim of ornithologists, which can be dis- 
tinguished by its yellow bill, longer tail and reddish-tawny 
throatv This bird never assumes any crimson on the crown or 
breast, but, the male has the rump at all times tinged more or 
d ;?; • 1 Er.’:Limtte,iG&r;rHdnflin<g; . Swed. 'Rampling, 


less with that colour. In Great Britain in the: breeding-season 
it seems to affect exclusively hilly and* moorland districts from 
Herefordshire northward, in which it partly or wholly replaces 
the common linnet, but is very much more local in its distribu*- 
tion, and, except in the British Islands, and some parts of Scandi- 
navia, it only appears as . an irregular visitant in winter. Ait 
that season it may, however, be found in large flocks in the 
low-lying countries, and as regards England even on the sea- 
shore. In Asia it seems to be represented by a kindred form; 
L. brevirostris. 

The redpolls form a little group placed by many authorities 
in the genus Linota, to which they are unquestionably closely 
allied, and, as stated elsewhere (see Finch), the linnets seem 
to be related to the birds of the genus Leucosticte, the species 
of which inhabit the northern parts of North-West America 
and of Asia. L. tephrocotis is generally of a chocolate colour, 
tinged on some parts with pale crimson or pink, and has the 
crown of the head silvery-grey. Another species, L. arcto&j 
was formerly said to have occurred in North America, but its 
proper home is in the Kurile Islands or Kamchatka. This has 
ho red in its plumage. The birds of the genus Leucosticte seem 
to be more terrestrial in their habit than those of Linota, perhaps 
from their having, been chiefly observed where trees are scarce; 
but it is possible that the mutual relationship of the two groups 
is more apparent than real. Allied to Leucosticte is Monti - 
fringilla, to which belongs the snow-finch of the Alps, M. nivalis, 
often mistaken by travellers for the snow-bunting, Plectrophanes 
nivalis . (A. N.J : • 

LINSANG, the native name of one of the members of the 
viverrine genus Linsanga. There are four species of the genus,* 
from the Indo-Malay countries. Linsangs are civet-like 
creatures, with the body and tail- greatly elongated; and the 
ground colour fulvous marked with bold black patches; which 
in one species {L. pardicolor) are oblong. In West Africa 'the 
group is represented by the smaller and spotted Poiana richard* 
soni, which has a genet-like hind-foot, -(See. Carnivora.) ' 

LINSEED, the seed, of the common flax. • (q.v.) or lint; Linum 
usitatissimum. These seeds, the. linseed of commerce, are of 
a lustrous brown colour externally, and a compressed and 
elongated oval form, with a slight beak or projection at one 
extremity. The brown testa contains, in the outer of the four 
coats into which it is microscopically distinguishable, an abundant 
secretion of mucilaginous matter; and it has within it a thin 
layer of albumen, enclosing a pair of large oily cotyledons, 
The seeds when placed in water for some time become coated 
with glutinous matter from the exudation of the mucilage in 
the external layer of the epidermis; and by boiling in sixteen 
parts of water they exude sufficient mucilage to form with the 
water a thick pasty decoction. The cotyledons contain: the 
valuable linseed oil referred to below. Linseed grown in tropical 
countries is much larger and more plump than that obtained 
in temperate climes, but the seed v from the colder countries 
yields a finer quality of oil. - 

Linseed formed an article of food among the Greeks and 
Romans, and it is said that the Abyssinians at the present day 
eat it roasted. The oil is to some extent 1 used as food in Russia 
and in parts of Poland and Hungary. The; still prevalent use of 
linseed in poultices for open wounds is entirely to be reprobated. 
It has now been abandoned by practitioners. The principal 
objections to this use of linseed is that it specially favour^ the 
growth of micro-organisms. There are numerous clean > and 
efficient substitutes which have all its supposed ’ advantages 
and none of its disadvantages. There are now no medicinal 
uses of this substance. Linseed cake, the marc left after the 
expression of the oil, is a most valuable feeding substance for 
Cattle, •• ;?:• v.' , d r ; 

Linseed is subject to extensive and detrimental adulterations, 
resulting not only from careless harvesting and cleaning, whereby 
seeds of the flax dodder, and other weeds and glasses are mixed 
with it, but also from the direct admixture of cheaper and ihferior 
oil-seeds, such as wild rape, mustard; sesame, poppy, &c., the 
latter adulterations being known in trade ; under the generic 
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name of “ buffum.”r In 1864, owing to the serious aspect of 
the prevalent adulteration, a union of traders was formed 
under the name of the “ Linseed Association.” This body 
samples all lihseed oil arriving in England and reports on 
its value. ' 

Linseed oil , the most valuable drying oil, is obtained by expression 
from the seeds, with or without the aid of heat. Preliminary to the 
operation of pressing, the seeds are crushed and ground to a fine; 
meal. Cold pressing of the seeds yields a golden-yellow oil, which 
is often used as an edible oil. Larger quantities are obtained Ly ; 
heating the crushed seeds to 160 0 F. (71 0 C.), and then expressing 
the oil. So obtained, it is somewhat turbid and yellowish-brown in 
colour. On storing, moisture and mucilaginous matter gradually 
settle out. After storing several years, it is known commercially as 
“ tanked oil, ” and has a high value in varnish-making. The delay 
attendant on this method of purification is avoided by treating the 
crude oil with I to 2 % of a somewhat strong sulphuric acid, which 
chars and carries down the bulk of the impurities. For the prepara- 
tion of “ artist’s oil,” the finest form of linseed oil, the refined oil is 
placed in shallow trays covered with glass, and exposed to the 
action of the sun’s rays. Numerous other methods of purification, 
some based on the oxidizing action of ozone, have been suggested. 
The yield of oil from different classes of seed varies, but from 23 to 
28 % of the weight of the seed operated on should be obtained. A 
good average quality of seed weighing about 392 lb per quarter has 
been' found in practice to give out 109 lb of oil. 

Commercial linseed oil has a peculiar, rather disagreeable sharp 
taste and smell; its specific gravity is given as varying, from 0*928 
to 0*953, and it solidifies at about —27 0 . By saponification it yields 
a number of fatty acids— palmitic, myristic, oleic, linolic, linolenic 
a!nd isolinolenic. Exposed to the air in thin films, linseed oil absorbs 
Oxygen and forms “ linoxyn,” a resinous semi-elastic, caoutchouc- 
like mass, of uncertain composition. The oil, when boiled with 
small proportions of litharge and minium, undergoes the process of 
resinification irt the air with greatly, increased rapidity ; 

Its most important use is in the preparation of oil paints and 
varnishes. By painters both raw and boiled oil are used, the latter 
forming the principal medium in oil painting, and also serving 
separately as the basis of all oil varnishes. Boiled oil is prepared in 
a? variety of ways — that most common being by heating the raw oil 
in an iron or copper boiler, which, to allow for frothing, must only 
Be about three-fourths filled. The boiler is heated by a furnace, 
and the oil is brought gradually to the point of ebullition, at which 
it. is maintained for two hours, during which time moisture is driven 
off, and the scum and froth which accumulate on the surface are 
ladled out. Then by slow degrees a proportion of “ dryers ” is 
added-— usually equal weights of litharge and minium being, used to 
the extent of 3 % of the charge of oil; and with these, a small 
proportion of umber is generally thrown in. After the addition of 
the dryers the boiling is continued two or three hours; the fire is 
then suddenly withdrawn, and the oil is left covered up in the boiler 
for ten hours or more. Before sending out* it is Usually stored in 
settling tanks for a few weeks, during, which time the uncorpbincd 
dryers settle at the bottom as “ foots.” Besides the dryers already 
mentioned, lead acetate, manganese borate, manganese dioxide, 
zinc sulphate and other bodies are used. . . . •'* . ’ 

' ; Linseed oil is also the principal ingredient in printing and litho- 
graphic inks. The oil for ink-making is; prepared by heating it in 
an iron pot up to the point where it either takes fire spontaneously 
of cab be ignited with any flaming substance. After the oil has 
been allowed to burn for some time According to the consistence 
of the varnish desired^ the pot is covered Over, and the product 
when cooled forms a viscid tenacious substance which in its most 
concentrated form may be drawn into threads. By boiling 
this varnish with dilute nitric acid vapours of acrolein are given 
off, and the substance gradually becomes a solid non-adhesive 
mass the same as the Ultimate oxidation product of both raw and 
boiled oil. ; 

Linseed oil is subject to various falsifications, chiefly through the 
addition of cotton-seed, niger-seed; and hemp-seed oils; and rosin 
oil and mineral’ oils also are not infrequently added. Except by 
smell, by change of specific gravity, and by deterioration of drying 
properties, these adulterations are difficult to detect. 

LINSTOCK (adapted from the Dutch lontstok, i.e. “ match- 
stick,” horn lont, a. match, stoh,a, stick; the word is sometimes 
erroneously spelled “ lintstock ” from a supposed derivation 
from,“ lint ” in the sense of tinder), a kind of torch made of a 
stout stick a yard in length, with a fork at one end to hold a 
lighted match, and a point at the other to stick in the ground. 

, ‘‘.Linstocks ” were used for discharging cannon in the early 
days of artillery, ; 

LINT (in M. Eng. linnet,, probably through Fr. linette, from lin, 
the flax-plant* cf. ; “ line properly the flax-plant, now only 
in Scots dialect; hence the application of such expressions as 
“lint-? haired , ” “ lint white locks ” to flaxen hair. It is also 


the term applied to the flax * when; prepared ; for spinning, ; and 
to the waste material left over which was used for tinder. 

“ Lint ” is still the name given to a specially prepared material 
for dressing wounds, made soft and fluffy by scraping or -ravelling 
linen cloth. : • •• , 

LINTEL (O. Fr. lintel, mod. lintedu , from Late Lat. limiielhPm, 
limes , boundary, confused in sense with limen, threshold; the 
Latin name is supercilium, ItaL sdprasogki/ ahdr'Der.: ^^^ in 
architecture, a horizontal piece of stone or timber over a door- 
way or opening, provided to carry the superstructure. In order 
to relieve the lintel from too great a pressure a • ‘* discharging 
arch ” is generally built over it. -V • -.d ■ 

LINTH, or Limmat, a river' of Switzerland, one . of the 
tributaries of the Aar. It rises in the glaciers of the Todi range, 
and has cut out a deep bed which forms the Grossthai that 
comprises the greater portion of the canton of Glarus. A little 
below the town of Glarus the river, keeping its northerly; direction, 
runs through the alluvial plain ; which it has formed, towards the 
Walensee and the Lake of Zurich. But between the Lake of Zurich 
and the Walensee the huge desolate alluvial plain grew ever in 
size, while great damage was done by the river, which over- 
flowed its bed and the dykes built to protect the region near it. 
The Swiss diet decided in 1804 to undertake the '“ correction V 
of this turbulent stream. The necessary works were- beguri in 
1807 • under the supervision of Hans Conrad Escher of Zurich 
(1767-1823). The first portion of the undertaking was completed 
in 18 n, and received the name of the ■ “ Escher canal;” the river 
being thus diverted into the Walensee. - The second portion, 
known as the “Linth canal/! regulated the course of the river 
between the Walensee and the Lake of Zurich and was completed 
in 1816. Many improvements and ex tf a protective works were 
carried out after 1816, and it was estimated that the total cost 
of this great engineering undertaking ;from 1807 to 1902 amounted 
to about; £200,000, the date for the completion ,of the work being 
1 91 1 . To commemorate the efforts of: Escher, the Swiss diet ih 
1823 (after his death) -decided that dais male descendants should 
bear the name of “ Escher von der Linth/^ Gn issuing firotn the 
Lake of Zurich the Linth alters, its name to that of “ Limmat,” 
it does not appear wherefore, and, keeping the north-westerly 
direction it had taken from the. Walensee, joins the Aar. a little 
way below Brugg, and just below the junction of ; the ReUfcs 
with the Aar. (W, Au BiC.), 

LINTON, ELIZA LYNN (1822-^1898);, English novelist /daughter 
of the Rev. Ji Lynn, vicar of Grosth waite,: in Cumberland? was 
born at Keswick on the 10th of February 1822/ She early 
manifested great independence of character, and in great measure 
educated herself from the stores . of her .father’s library. Coming 
to London about 1845 with a large, stock of miscellaneous erudi- 
tion, she turned this to account in her first novels, Azeth 1 the 
Egyptian (1 846) and Amymone ( 1 848) , a romance of the: days of 
Pericles. Her next story, Realities, a tale of modern life (1x85 1), 
was not successful, and for several years she seemed to have 
abandoned fiction.: When, in 1865, she reappeared with Grasp 
your Nettle, it was as an expert in a new style of * novel? writing-rr 
stirring, fluent, ably-constructed stories, retaining the attention 
throughout, but affording little to reflect upon, or : to remember. 
Measured by their immediate success, they gave her am honour- 
able position among the writers of her day, and secure of an 
audience, she continued to write with vigour nearly until hfer 
death. Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg (1866), Patricia Kemball (1874), 
The Atonement of Learn Dundas (1877) are ; among the be&t 
examples of this more mechanical side of her talent, to which 
there were notable exceptions in Joshua Davidson ( 187 2) , a bold 
but not irreverent adaptation of the story of the Carpenter 
of Nazareth to that of the French Commune;, and iGhristophet 
Kirkland , a veiled autobiography (1885); Mrs Linton was a, 
practised and constant writer in the journals of the day; her 
articles on the “ Girl of the .. Period ” in the Saturday Review 
produced a great sensation, and she was a constant contributor 
to the St James's Gazette, the Daily News-. and other leading news? 
papers. Many of her detached essays have been collected. In 
1858 she married W, J. Linton, the engraver, but the ihnion 
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soon terminated by rnutual: consent; she nevertheless brought 
up one of Mr Linton’S daughters by a former marriage. A 
few years before her> death she 'retired to Malverhi She died in 
London on the 14th of July; 1898. 

Her reminiscences appeared after her death under the title of 
My Literary Life , ( i 899() and her life, has *been written; by ;Gi S. 
Layard (1901). , , 

; LINTON, WILLIAM JAMES (1812-1897), English wood- 
engraver, republican and author; was born in London. He was 
educated at Stratford,! and in his sixteenth year was apprenticed 
to the wood-engraver Q. W; Bonner. His earliest known work 
is to be found in Martin and W estall’s Pictorial Illustrations of the 
Bible (1833) . He rapidly rose to * a place amongst the foremost 
wood-engravers of the time. After working as a journeyman 
engraver with ! two or three firms, losing his money over a cheap 
political library called the “ National,” and writing a life of 
Thomas Paine, he went into partnership (1842) with John Orrin 
Smith. The firm- was immediately employed on the Illustrated 
London News, just then projected. The following year Orrin 
Smith died, and Linton, who had : married a sister of Thomas 
Wade; editor of- Bell’s Weekly Messenger? found himself in sole 
charge of a business upon which * two families were dependent. 
For years he had concerned himself with the social and European 
political problems of the time, and was now actively engaged in 
the republican propaganda. In 1844 he took a prominent part 
in exposing the violation by the English post-office of Mazzini’s 
correspondence. This : led to a friendship with 1 the Italian 
revolutionist, and Linton threw himself with ardour into European 
politics. He carried the- first congratulatory address of English 
workmen to the French Provisional Government in 1848, He 
edited a twopenny weekly paper, The Cause of the People, pub- 
lished in' the Isle ;of Man, and he wrote political verses for the 
Dublin Nation, signed ■' Spartaeus*” He helped to found the 
“ International League ”■ of patriots; and, in 1850, with G. H. 
Lewes and Thornton Hunt, started The Leader, an organ which, 
•however, did not satisfy his advanced republicanism, and from 
Which he soon withdrew/' The- same year he wrote a series of 
articles propounding the views of Mazzini in The' Red Republican. 
Ih 1852 he took up his residence at Brantwood, which he after- 
wards sold to John iRuskin, and from there issued The English 
Republic, first in the form of weekly tracts and afterwards as a 
monthly magazine — “ a useful exponent of republican principles, 
a faithful record of Republican progress throughout the world; 
an organ of propagandism and a medium of communication for 
the active republicans iri England.”; Most of the paper, which 
never paid its way and was abandoned in 1855, was written by 
himself. In 18 5 2 he also printed for private ; circulation fin 
anonymous volume of poems entitled The Plaint of Freedom. 
After the failure of his paper he returned to his proper work of 
: wood-engraving. In 1857 his wife died, and in the following year 
her married Eliza Lynn (afterwards known as Mrs Lynn Linton) 
and returned to London. Ib. 1864 he retired to Brantwood, his 
Wife remaining in London. In 1867, pressed by financial diffi- 
culties, he ' determined to try* his fortune in America, and finally 
separated from his wife, with whom, however, he always, corre- 
sponded affectionately. With his children he settled at Appledore, 
New Haven, Connecticut, where he set up a printing-press. Here 
he wrot e Practical Mints on Wood- Engraving (1879), James ■ 
Watson , 1 a Memoir of Chartist Times (1879), A History of Wood- 
Engraving in America (1882), Wood- Engraving, a Manual of 
Instruction (1884) y The Masters of Wood- Engraving, for which 
he blade two journeys to; England (1890), The Life • of Whittier 
( ( 1893), and M emeries, an autobiography (1893). He died at 
New Haven on the 29th of Defcember 1 897. Linton was a singu- i 
lairly gifted man, who, in the words of his wife, if « he had' not 
bitten the Bead Sea apple of impracticable politics, would have 1 
risen higher in the ! world of both art and letters. As an engraver 
on wood he reached the highest point of execution in his own line; 
He carried 1 on the tradition of Bewick, fought for intelligent as 
against merely manipulative excellence in the use of the graver, 
and championed the use of the H White line ” as well as of the 
black; believing with Ruskin that the former was the truer and 


more telling basis of aesthetic expression inri the Iwood-bloek 
printed upon paper. ; • . r . ;h, : ; r , " ,h. 

See W. J. Linton, Memories ; F. G. KittOn, article on “ Linton’’ 
in English Illustrated Magazine (April 1894).; G. S. ; Layard , Life, of 
Mrs Lynn Linton (1901). (G..S, £.) 

, LINTOT, BAKNABY BERNARD 1 (1675-1 736), English pub- 
lisher, was born at Southwater, Sussex, on the 1st of December 
1675, and started business as a publisher in London about 1698. 
He published for mahy of the leading writers of the day, hotably; 
Vanbrugh, Steele, Gay and Pope. The latter’s Rape of\tke : jCpcti 
in its original form was first published in Lintot’s Miscellany , ; 
and Lintot subsequently issued Pope’s translation of the Iliad 
and the . joint translation of the Odyssey by Pope, Fenton arid. 
Broome. Pope quarrelled with Lintot with regard to the supply , 
of free copies of the latter translation to the author’s subscribers, 
and in 1728 satirized the publisher in the Dunciad, and in 1735 
in the Prologue to the Satires, though he does not appear to! hive' 
had any serious grievance. Lintot died on the 3rd of February; 

1736 :• ’ - 1 

LINUS , one of the saints of the Gregorian canon, whose festival 
is celebrated on the '23rd of September. All that can be said with 
certainty about him is that his name appears ; at the : head of ^11; 
the lists of the bishops of Rome. Irenaeus (Adv. Haer< \ii. « 3. 3) 
identifies him with the Linus mentioned by St Paul in 2 Tim. iv; 5 
21. According to the Liber Pontificalis, Linus suffered martyr- 
dom, { and was buried in the Vatican. In the 17th century an 
inscription was found near the confession of St Peter, which was 
believed to contain' the hamC Linus; but it is not certain that 
this epitaph has been read correctly or completely. The 
apocryphal Latin account of the death of the apostles Peter and 
Paul is falsely attributed to Linus. 

. See Acta Sanctorum, 1 Septembris, Vi. 539-545 J C. de Smedti 
Dissertationes selectae in primam aetatem hist. eccl. pp. 300^312 
(Ghent, 1876) ; L. Duchesne’s edition of the Liber Pontificalis > ii 
12 1 (Paris, 1886) ; R. A. Lipsius, Die apokryphen ApostelgescMckteit, 
ii. 85-96 (Brunswick, 1883-1890) ; J. B. de Rossi, Bullettihd di 
archeologia cristiana, p. 50 (1864). - (H. De.)’ 

LINUS, one of a numerous class of heroic figures in ’ Greek 
legend, of which other examples are found in Hyacinthus and 
Adonis. The connected legend is always of the same character: 
a beautiful youth, fond of hunting and rural life, the favourite 
of some god or goddess, suddenly, perishes by a terrible peath. 
In many cases the religious background of the legend is preserved 
by ! the annual ceremonial that commemorated it. At Argos 
this religious : character .of the Linus myth was best preserved : 
the secret child of Psamathe by the god Apollo, Linus is exposed, 
nursed by sheep and torn in pieces by sheep-dogs. Every year 
at the festival Arnis or Cynophontis, the women of Argos mourned 
for Linus and propitiated Apollo, who in revenge for his child’s 
death had sent a female monster. (Pbine), which tore tfie 'Children 
from their mothers’ arms. Lambs were sacrificed, all dogs found 
running loose were killed;' and women and children' raised a 
lament for Linus and Psamathe (Pausanias i. 43* 7 J Conon, 
iSfarrdt, 19). In the Theban version, Linus, the son of Amphi-' 
marus and the muse Urania, was. a famous musician, inventor 
of the Linus song, who was said to have been slain by Apolloy 
because he had challenged him to a contest (Pausanias: ix. 
29. 6). , A later story, makes him, the teacher of Heracles, by whom 
he was killed because: he had rebuked his pupil for stupidity 
( Apollodorus- ii. 4. 9) . On Mount Helicon there was a grotto 
containing his statue, to which sacrifice was offered every' year 
before 1 the sacrifices to the Muses. From being the inventor *of 
musical methods; he wab finally transformed by later writer's 
into a composer Of prophecies and legends. He was also said to* 
have adapted the Phoenician letters introduced by Cadmus to' 
the : ' Greek language. It 1 is generally agreed that Linus and; 
AilinUS: are' of Semitic 1 origin, derived from the Words di Idnu 
(woe to r us), ; which formed the biirden of the Adonis and similar 
songs popular in the East. The Linus song is mentioned in 
Homer; 'the tragedians often use the word atXi^os is the refrain 
in mournful songs; and^ Euripides calls the custom a Phrygian 
one. Linus, originally the personification of the song of lamefita* 
tidn, becomes; like Adorns, Maneros, Narcissus, the representative 
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fi the tender life of nature and of 1 the velgetatioh destroyed by 
ib fibr# J heat bf the dog^StiEtiv ; 7 ;‘" :i /’ . ; s # ; 

Tfie chief Wofk oil the Subject H. Briigsch, Die Adonisklage 
tid'dris Linfisliett (1852) ; see also article in Roscher’s Lexicon der 
fyikdt'diie ; ; J. ' G.-‘ ’ Tracer, ; Gotden BbiigF ’ (ii. 224, 253) , where, 
le identity of Linus SSritft Adonis (possibly ;a : corn-spirit) being 
ssumed, the lament is explained as the lamentation of the reapers 
ver the 5 'dead : dorn-spirit ; W. Mannhardf, Wald- und Feldcutte, 

. ; ; .. ; ; ; 

LINZ, capital of the Austrian duchy and, crownland of Upper 
tustria, and see of a bishop, 117 m. W. of Vienna by rail. Pop. 
ipoo) 58,778. It lies on the right bank of the Danube and is 
ofinected by an iron bridge, 308 yds, long, with the market- 
wn .oi /Urfahr; (pop, 12,827) on the, opposite,, bank, Linz 
ossesses two cathedrals, one built in 1669-1682 in rococo style, 
nd another in early Gothic style, begunin 1862; .In the Capuchin 
hnrch is the tomb, of Count , Raimondo MontecuecuM, who died 
t Linz in 1680. The museum FranciscOrCarolitlum, founded 
% 1833 and; reconstructed in 1895, contains several important 
Qllectionsv, relating,. to the history of Upper Austria. In the 
'ranz JosefiPlatz stands, a marble monument,, known as Trinity 
'olumn, erected by the emperor Charles VI. in 1723, conn 
lemorating jthe triple deliverance of Linz ; from .war, fire, and 
estUence.i - The principal manufactories , are of tobacco, boat* 
uilding, agricultural implements* foundries; and cloth factories-? 
leingian important railway, junction and a port of the Danube/ 
dnz has a. very active transit trade. i; . : j y, 

Linz is believed to stand on the site of the Roman station. 
ffintia- The name of Linz appears in- documents -for; the first 
ime in 790 and ib received municipal rights in 13244 In U99 
^became the capital of the province above the Enns. , Lt sucicess? 
itlly .resisted the attacks of the insurgent peasants under Stephen 
•adinger on the 21st and 22nd of July i:6.?6 <r i but/its suburbs 
rere laid in ashes. During the siege of. Vienna in 1683, the castle 
1 Linz was the residence of Leopold I. In 1741, during the 
Mm of, th,e Austrian Succession, Linz was taken by. the Bavarians, 
rut was; recovered by the Austrians, in, the .following year. The 
'ishopric was established in 17 84. ; ) lu-i; 

■_*See ( E f Krackowitzer, Die, DontyustafaXip^ Lin^.1991). . . , . t \ , 

t WON; (Late leo y leoni$) , Gr. \kuv) . \ From the earliest historic 
imes few. animals have been better known, to man than the lion, 
ts habitat made it familiar to all. the races among whom human 
fyilfeation took its, origin. The, literature' of the ancient, Hebrews 
bounds in allusions to the lion; -and the almost incredible 
lumbers Stated to hav0 been provided for exhibition and destruc- 
ion in the Roman amphitheatres (as many as six hundred on 
• Single [occasion by Pompey, for example) show how abundant 
hese animals must have been within accessible .distance of Rome- 
.Even within the historic period the geographical range of , the 
ion covered the whole of Africa, the south of Asia, including 
iyria, Arabia, Asia Minor, Persia and the greater part of northern 
nd central Indian Professor A. B. Meyer, director of the 
oological museum at Dresden, has published an article on the 
lleged existence of the lion in historical : times in Greece,; . a 
ranslation i of* jwlfich appears in the Report pf the Smithsonian 
institution for. a: 905 * - Meyer is. of opinion that the writer of the 
'UaA was probably acquainted with the lion, but this does not 
>rove its former .existence in Greece. The accounts given by 
lerodotus and Aristotle: merely go to show that about 500 n.c. 
Ions existed in some part of eastern, Europe. The Greek name 
or the. lion is, very ancient, and this suggests, although by no 
aeans demonstrates, that it refers . to an animal indigenous , to 
he country^ ; Although the evidence is, not decisive, it seems 
uobable that lions did exist in Greece at the time of Herodotus; 
nd it is -quite possible that the representation of a lion-chase 
noised on a Mycenean dagger may have been taken from life, 
m prehistoric times the lion was spread over the greater part 
if Europe ; and if, as is very = .probable, the so-called Felis 
irox be inseparable,, its range also included the greater part of 
^.orth. America. .. A . , ; - 

, Ati the present day the lionis ; found throughout Africa (save 
n places where it has been exterminated by man) and in MesO- 
iottoia,.Persiai and some part&of northTwest India. According 
xvi. 24 


to Cr.?W. ^T^.filanfO^d',; Honsiare; still numerous in: the reedy 
swamps, bordering the Tigris ; and Euphrates, and also occur on 
the west flanks of the Zagros mountains and the oak-clad ranges 
near Shiraz, to which they are ! attracted i by the herds of sWine 
which feed on the acorns. The lion nowhere exists in the tablet- 
land of Persia, nor is it found in Baluchistan. Ini India it is 
confined to the, [province of Kathiawar in Gujerat,. though 
within the 19th , century it extended through the north-west 
parts of Hitidustan, from Bahawalpur and.-Sind to at least the 
Jumna (about Delhi) southward as far as Khandesh, and invCentral 
India through the Sagur and Narbuda territories, Bundelkuud, 
and as far east as Palamau. It, was extirpated in, Hariana 
abotil 1824. ; Cj;ne wa$. killed at Rhyli, in the X)u ; mabh i district, 
Sagur ' and isfarbuda territories, so * late as in the. : cold season 
of 1847-1848; and about the same time a few: still remained 
in the, valley of the Sind river in Kot ah, central India; r ' 

Th|' jv^ri^tion^ lji’- charaicters^ which lions present^ 

especially in the colour and the: amount pf mane, as well as in 
the general; colour of the fur, indicate local races, to which 
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; ; , i.- L -Libn ,ahd Libftess ( Felis leo). : ! ' 

special names have been giveii; the Indian lion being F. Ted 
gujraiqnsis. jit. is noteworthy, however, that, according to JVfr 
F. C.. Selous, in South Africa the black-maned lion and others 
with yellow scanty manes are foUnd, not only in the same locality^ 
but even' among individuals of the same parentage. ; ‘ 

The lion belongs to the genus Pe}is of Linnaens Jfor the 
characters and . position of, which see Gar^ivoeaL and; ; differs 
from the tiger and leopard; in its ..uniform colouring, and ’from 
all the other Felidae itt the hair of the top of the heAd, chin and 
neck, as far back as the shoulder, beirig not only much longer, 
but also differently disposed from the hair elsewhere, being 
erect or directed forwards, and so, constituting the. characteristic 
ornament called? the; mane. There is also a tuft pf elongated 
hairs at the end of the tail, one upon each elbow, and in most 
lions a copious fringe along the middle line of the. under surface 
of the I body, Wanting, however, ip some; examples. .■ These 
characters are, however*, : peculiar Lp : the adults of the male 
sex; and even as regards coloration young. lions show indications 
of the darker stripes and mottlings so characteristic of the greater 
number of the members of the genus. The usual colour, of the 
adult is yellowish-brown, but it may vary from a deep-red pr 
chestnut brown to an almost silvery grey. The mane, as well 
as the long hair of tbe other pai;ts bf.thbbody, some times scarcely 
differs from the? general colour , but .is [Usually 4, ar her and nqi 
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linfrequently nearly black. 5 The mane! begins to grow when the 
animal is about three years ' did, and is fully developed at five 
or six, ■ : ; ■ • * ' 

; : In size the ! lion is only equalled or exceeded by the tiger among 
existing Felidae; and though both species present great varia- 
tions, the largest specimens of the latter appear to surpass 
the largest lions. A full-sized South African* lion, according to 
Selous, measures slightly less than io ft., from nose to tip of tail, 
following the curves of the: body. Sir Cornwallis Harris gives 
id ft. 6 in., of which the tail occupies 3 ft. The lioness is about 
i foot less. ' • • - 

The internal structure of the lion, except in slight details, re- 
sembles that' of, other Felidae, the whole organization being that of 
&n ~£nimal adapted ; for an active, predaceous existence. The teeth 
especially: exemplify the carnivorous type in its highest condition 
<of development; The most important function they have to, per- 
t)rm, .tfraT of ; seizing and holding .firmly animals of considerable 
Ate ' and strength, violehtly struggling for life, is provided for ’by 
die great, sharp- pbiilted and sharp-edged canines* placed wide 
apait at the angles of the mouth, the incisors between them being 
greatly reduced in size and kept back nearly to the same level, so 
as not to interfere with their action. The jaws are short and strong, 
and the width of the zygomatic arches, and great development of 
the bony ridges on the skufi, give arriplespace for the attachment 
of the powerful muscles by which they are closed. In the cheek- 
teeth the sectorial or scissor-like cutting function is developed at 
the expense of the tubercular or grinding, there being only one 
rudimentary, tootli of the latter form in the upper jaw, and none in 
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the lower. They are, however, sufficiently strong to break bones 
of large size. The tongue is long and flat, and remarkable for the 
development of the papillae pf the anterior part of the dorsal sur* 
face, which (except near the edge) are modified so as to resemble 
long, compressed, recurved, horny spines or claws, which, near 
t;he middle lipe,, attain the length pf one-fifth of an inch. They give 
the part of the tongue on which they occur the appearance and feel 
of a coarse rasp/. The feet are furnished with round soft pads or 
cushions covered with thick, naked skin, one on the under surface 
of each of the principal toes, and one larger one of trilobed form, 
behind these, under the lower ends of the metacarpal and metatarsal 
bones, which are placed nearly vertically in ordinary progression. 
The claws are large, strongly compressed, sharp, and exhibit the 
retractile condition in the highest degree, being drawn backwards 
and upwards into ; a sheath by the action of an elastic ligament 
fo long as the foot is in a state <0/ repose, but exerted by muscular 
action when the animal strikes its prey. 

The lion lives chiefly in sandy plains and rocky places inter- 
spersed with dense thorii-thickets^ or frequents the low bushes 
and tall rafik grass and reeds that ‘grow along the sides of streams 
and near the springs where it lies in wait for the larger herbi- 
vorous animals on which it feeds. Although occasionally 
seen ; abroad during the day, especially in wild and desolate 
regions, where it is subject to little molestation, the night 
is',’ as in the case of so many other predaceous animals, 
the period of its greatest activity. It is then that its character- 
istic j roar is’ chiefly heard, as thus graphically described by 
Gordbn-Cumming ; - ■ ■ » : 

“ One of the most striking things connected with the lion is his 
voice, which is extremely grand and peculiarly striking. It con- 
sists at times of a loW deep moaning, repeal or six times, 


ending in : faintly audible sighs ; 'at other times, he. startles the 
forest with loud, deep-toned, solemn roars, repeated in quick, suc- 
cession, each increasing in loudness to the third or fourth, when his 
voice dies away in five or six lpw muffled sounds very mpeh resemb- 
ling distant thunder. At times, and not unfrequently, a troop may 
be heard, roaring ip concert, one assuming the lead, and, two, three 
or four more regularly taking up their parts,. like persons singing a 
catch. Like our Scottish stags at the rutting season, they roar 
loudest in cold frosty nights; but on no occasions are their vpices 
to be heard in such perfection, or so intensely powerful, as when 
two or three troops of strange lions approach a fountain to drink 
at the same time. When this occurs, every member of each troop 
sounds a bold roar of defiance at the opposite parties; and when 
one roars, all roar together, and each seems to vie with his com- 
rades in the intensity and power of his voice. The power arid 
grandeur of these nocturnal concerts is inconceivably striking and 
pleasing to the hunter's ear/’ 

“ The usual pace of a lion,” C. J. Andersson says, “ is a walk, 
and, though apparently rather slow, yet, from the great length 
of his body, he is able to get over a good deal of ground in a 
short time. Occasionally he trots, wiien his speed is not in- 
considerable. His gallop— or rather succession of bounds— is, 
for a short distance, very fast— nearly or quite equal to that of a : 
horse.” 

“ The lion, as with other members of the feline family,” the 
same writer says, “ seldom attacks his prey openly, uilless 
compelled by extreme hunger. For the most part he steals 
upon it in the manner of a cat, or ambushes himself near to the 
water or a pathway frequented by game. At such times he lies 
crouched upon his belly in a thicket until the animal approaches 
sufficiently near, when, with one prodigious bound, he pounces 
Upon it. In most cases he is successful, but should his intended : 
victim escape, as at times happens, from his having miscalculated 
the distance, he may make a second or even a third bound* 
which, however, usually prove fruitless, dr he returns disconcerted 
to his hiding-place, there to wait for another opportunity/' 
His food consists of all the larger herbivorous animals of the 
country in which he resides— buffaloes, antelopes, zebras; 
giraffes or even young elephants or rhinoceroses. In cultivated ; 
districts cattle, sheep, and even human inhabitants are never 
safe from his nocturnal ravages. He appears, however, as 
a general rule, ohly to kill when hungry or attacked, and 
not for the mere pleasure of killing, as with some other 
carnivorous animals. He, moreover, by no means limits 
himself to animals of his own killing, but, according to Selous', 
often prefers eating game that has been killed by man, even 
when not very fresh, to taking the trouble to catch an animal 
himself. 

The lion appears to be monogamous, a single male and female 
continuing attached to each other irrespectively of the pairing 
season. At all events the lion remains with the lioness while the 
cubs are young and helpless, and assists in providing her and 
them with food, and in educating them in the art of providing 
for themselves. The number of cubs at a birth is from two to 
four, usually three. They are said to remain with their parents 
till they are about three years old. / 

Though not strictly gregarious, lions appear to be sociably 
towards their own species, and often are found in small troopi 
sometimes consisting of a pair of old ones with their nearly full? 
grown cubs, but occasionally of adults of the same sex; and theri , 
seems to be evidence that several lions will associate for the 
purpose of hunting upon a preconcerted plan. Their natural 
ferocity and powerful armature are sometimes turned upon one 
another; combats, often mortal, occur among male lions under 
the influence of jealousy; and Andersson relates an instance of a 
quarrel between a hungry lion and lioness over the carcase of an 
antelope which they had just killed* and which did not seem 
sufficient for the appetite of both, ending in the lion not only 
killing, but devouring his mate. Old lions, whose teeth have 
become injured with constant wear, become “ man-eaters,” 
finding their easiest means of obtaining a subsistence in lurking 
in the neighbourhood of villages, and dashing into the tents at 
night and carrying off one of the sleeping inmates. Lions never 
climb. 

With regard to the character of the lion, those who have had; 
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opportunities of observing ; it in its native haunts differ greatly. 
The accounts of early writers as to its courage, nobility and 
magnanimity have led to a reaction, causing some modern authors 
to accuse it of cowardice and meanness. Livingstone goes so 
far as to say, “ nothing that I ever learned of the lion could 
lead me to attribute to it either the ferocious or noble character 
ascribed to it elsewhere,” and he adds that its roar is not dis- 
tinguishable from that of the ostrich. These different estimates 
depend to a great extent upon the particular standard of the 
writer, and also upon the circumstance that* lions, like other 
animals, show considerable individual differences in character, 
and behave differently under varying circumstances. 

(W. H. F.; R. L.*) 

LIONNE, HUGUilS DE : (1611-167 1), French statesman, was 
born at Grenoble on the 11th of October 1611, of an old family 
of Dauphine. Early trained for diplomacy, his remarkable 
abilities attracted the notice of Cardinal Mazarin, who sent him 
as secretary of the French embassy to the congress of Munster, 
and, in 1642, on a mission to the pope. In 1646 he became 
secretary to the queen regent; in 1653 obtained high office in 
the king^ household; and in 1654 was ambassador extraordinary 
at the election of Pope Alexander VII. He was instrumental in 
forming the league of the Rhine; by which Austria was; cut off 
from the Spanish Netherlands, and, as minister of state, was 
associated with Mazarin in the Peace of the Pyrenees (1659), 
which secured the marriage of Louis XIV. to the infanta Maria 
Theresa. At the cardinal’s dying request he was appointed his 
successor in foreign affairs, and, for the next ten years, continued 
to direct French foreign policy. Among his most important 
diplomatic successes were the treaty of Breda (1667), the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle (1668) and the sale of Dunkirk. He died in 
Paris on the 1st of September 1671, leaving memoirs. He was 
a man of pleasure,' but his natural indolence gave place to ah 
unflagging energy when the occasion demanded it; and, in an 
age of great ministers; his consummate • statesmanship placed 
him in t he front rank. • 

See Ulysse ‘ Chevalier , Lettres inedites de Hugues de Lionne . . . 
precedes d'une notice historique sur la famille de Lionne (Valence, 
1 879) ; Jv; Valfrey, La diplomatie franqaise au X VI IB specie: Hugues 
de Lionne ,, ses ambassadeurs (2 yols., Paris, 1877-1881). For further 
works see Rochas, Biogr. du Dauphine (Paris, i860), tome ii. p. 87. 

LIOTARD, JEAN ETIENNE (1702-1789), French painter, was 
born at Geneva. He began his studies under Professor Gardelle 
and Petit ot, whose enamels and miniatures he copied with con- 
siderable skill. He went to Paris in 1725, studying under J. B. 
Masse and F; le Moyne, on whose recommendation he was taken 
to Naples by the Marquis Puysieux. In 1735 he was in Rome) 
painting the portraits of Pope Clement XII. and several cardinals. 
Three years later he accompanied Lord Duncannon to Con- 
stantinople, whence he went to Vienna in 1742 to paint the 
portraits of the imperial family. His eccentric adoption Of 
oriental costume secured him the nickname of “ the Turkish 
painter.” Stil under distinguished patronage he returned to 
Paris ^ 1744 visited Vr- gland, where he painted the princess of 
Wales in 1 7 53 , anu went to Holland in 1756, where, in the follow- 
ing year, he married Marie Fargues. Another visit to* England 
followed in 1772, and in the next two : years his name figures 
among the Royal Academy exhibitors. He returned to his native 
town in 1776 and died at Geneva in 1789. 

Liotard was an artist of great versatility, and though his fanie 
depends largely on his graceful and delicate pastel drawings, of 
which “ La Liseuse,” the “ Chocolate Girl,” and “ La Belle 
Lyonnaise ” at the -Dresden Gallery are delightful examples, 
he achieved distinction by his enamels, copperplate engravings 
and glass painting. He also wrote a Treatise on the Art >of Paint- 
ing, and was an expert collector of paintings by the old masters. 
Many of the masterpieces he had acquired were sold by him at 
high -prices on his second visit to England. The museums of 
Amsterdam, Berne, and Geneva are particularly rich in examples 
of his paintings and pastel drawings.; A picture of a Turk' seated 
is at the Victoria and Albert Museum, while the British Museum 
owns two of his drawings. The Louvre has, besides twenty-two 


drawings, a portrait of General H6rault and a portrait of the 
artist is to be found at the Sala dei pit tori, in the Uffizi Gallery, 
Florence. . • • 

See La Vie et les oeuvres de Jean Etienne Liotard (1702-^1789) , etude 
biographique et iconqgraphique, by E. Humbert, A. Reyilliod, and 
J. W. R. Tilanus (Amsterdam, 1897). 

LIP (a word common in various forms to Teutonic languages, 
cf Ger. Lippe , Dan. l.aebe; Lat. labium is cognate), one of the 
two fleshy protuberant edges of the mouth in man and other 
animals, hence transferred to such objects as resemble a r lip, 
the edge of a circular or other opening, as of a shell, or of a wound, 
or of any fissure in anatomy arid zoology; in this last usage the 
Latin labium is more usually employed. It is, also used of any 
projecting edge, as in coal-mining, s &c. Many figurative uses 
are derived from the connexion with the qiouth as the organ of 
speech. In architecture 4 ‘ lip moulding ” is a term given to a 
moulding employed in the Perpendiculai period, from its resem- 
blance to an overhanging lip, It is often found in base moid^t 
ings, and is not confined to England, there being similar examples 
in France and Italy. V 

LIPA, a town of the- province of Batangas, Luzon, Philippine 
Islands, about ,90 m. S. by E. of Manila. Pop. (1903) 37,934. 
Lipa is on high- ground at the intersection of old military roads, 
is noted for its cool and healthy climate, and is ^ne of the largest 
and wealthiest inland towns of the archipelago. Many of its 
houses have two storeys above the ground-floor, and its church 
and convent together form a very large building. The sur- 
rounding country is very fertile, producing sugar-qane, Indian 
corn, cacao, tobacco and indigo. The cultivation of coffee 
was begun here on a large scale about the middle of the 19th 
century and was increased gradually until 1889-1890 when 
an insect pest destroyed the trees. The language of Lipa is 
Tagalog. . . 

LIPAN, a tribe of North American Indians of Athabascan 
stock. Their former range was central Texas, Later they were 
driven into Mexico. They were pure nomads, lived entirely by 
hunting, and were perhaps the most daring of the Texas Indians. 
A few survivors were brought back from Mexico in 1905 and 
placed on a reservation in New Mexico. 

LIPARI ISLANDS (anc. ALoKov vijaoL, or Aeoliae Insulae), 
a group of volcanic islands N. of the eastern portion of Sicily. 
They are seven in number— Lipari ( Lipara , pop. in 1901,, 
15,290), Stromboli; (Strongyle), Salina (Didyme, pop. in 1901, 
4934) , Filicuri ( Phoenicusa ) , Alicuri (Ericusa) , Vulcano ( Uiera , 
Therasia or Thermissa), the mythical abodes of Hephaestus, 
and - Panaria (Euonymus) . The island of Aiolie, the home , of 
Aiolos, lord of the winds, which Ulysses twice visited in his 
wanderings, has generally been identified with one of this group. 
A colony of Cnidians and Rhodians was established on Lipara 
in 580-577 b.c* : The inhabitants were allied with the Syra- 
cusans, and, were attacked by the Athenjan fleet in 427 b.c., 
and by the Carthaginians in 397 b.c., while Agathocles plundered 
a temple on Lipara in 301 b.c. During the Punic wars the 
islands were a Carthaginian, naval station of some importance 
until the Romans took possession of them: in 25.2 b.c. Sextus 
Pompeius also used them as a naval base. Under the Empire 
the islands served as a place of banishment for political prisoners. 
In the middle ages they frequently changed hands. The island 
of Lipari contains the chief town (population in 1901, 5855), which 
bears the same; name and had municipal rights in Roman times. 
It is the seat of a bishop. It is fertile and Gontains sulphur springs 
and vapour baths, which were known and used in ancient times. 
Pumicestone is exported, 

Stromboli, 22 m. N.E, qf Lipari, is a constantly active volcano, 
ejecting gas and lava, at brief intervals, and always visible at 
night. Salina, 3 m. N.W. of Lipari, consisting of the cones of 
two extinct volcanoes* that on the S.E., Monte Salvatore (3155 
ft.), being the highest point in the islands, is the most fertile 
of the whole group ; and produces good Malmsey wine: it takes 
its name from the salt-works on the south coast. Vulcano, § m. 

1 Greek Coins of the Lipari Islands are preserved in the museum at 
Cefalu. ■ •• 
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S. 'of LipM, Contains a' still smoking- crater; Sulphur works 
were 1 started in tBHj biit have since been abandoned.- 

See Archduke Ludwig Salvator of Austria, Die Liparischen 
Inseln, 8 vols. (for private circulation) (Prague, ,1893 seqq.). 

LIPETSK, a town of Russia, in the government of Tambov, 
108 m. by rail W. of the city of Tambov, oh the right bank 
of the river Voronezh. Pop. (1897) 16,353: The town is built 
of* wood and the’ streets are unpavdd. There are sugar, tallow, 
and leather works; and distilleries, and an active trade in horses, 
cattle, tallow, skins, honey and timber. The Lipetsk mineral 
springs (chalybeate) came into repute in the time of Peter the 
Great and atttact a good many visitors. ; - j 

LIPPE, a river of Germany, a right-bank tributary of the 
Rhine. It rises hear Lippspringe under the western declivity 
Of the Teutoburger Wald, and, after being joined by the Alme, 
the' Pader and the Ahse on the left, and by the iStever on the 
right, flows into the Rhine near Wesel, after a course of 154 m. 
It iS navigable downwards from Lippstadt, for boats and barges,; 
by the aid Of twelve ; lockis, drawing less than 4 - ft. of water. 
The river is important for the transport facilities, it affords 
to the rich agricultural districts of Westphalia. ; 

LIPPE, a principality of Germany and constituent state of the 
German empire,* bounded N.W : , W. and S. by the Prussian 
province of Westphalia and N.E. and E. by the Prussian provinces 
of Hanover and Hesse-Nassau and the principality of Waldeck- 
Pyrmont. It also possesses three small enclaves^— Kappel 
and Lipperode in Westphalia and Grevenhagen near Ploxter. 
The area is 469 sq. m., and the population (1905) 145,610, 
showing a density of 125 to the sq. m. The greater part of the 
surface is hilly, and in the S. and W., where the Teutoburger 
Wald practically forms its physical boundary, mountainous.- 
The chief rivers are the Weser, which crosses the north extremity 
of the principality, and its affluents, the Werre, Exter, Ralle 
and Emmer. The Lippe, which gives its name to the -country, 
is a purely Westphalian river and does not touch the principality 
at any point. The forests of Lippe, among the finest in Germany, 
produce abundance of excellent timber! ! They occupy 28% 
of the whole area, and consist mostly of deciduous trees, beech 
preponderating. The valleys contain a considerable amount 
of good arable land, the tillage of which employs the greater 
part of the inhabitants. Small farms, * the larger proportion 
of Which are under. 2§ acres, are numerous, and their yield shows 
a high degree of prosperity among the peasant farmers, The 
principal Crops ate potatoes, beetroot (for, sugar), hay, rye, 
oats, Wheat and barley. ' Cattle, sheep and swine are also 
reared, and the “ Senner ” breed of horses, in the stud farm 
at 1 Lopshorn, is celebrated. The industries are Small- and consist 
fnainly in the manufacture of starch, paper, sugar, tobacco, 
ahd in weaving and brewing. Lemgo is famous for its meerschaum 
pipes and Salzuflen for its brine-springs, producing annually 
about 1500 tons of salt, which is mostly - exported. Each 
year, in spring, about 15,000 brickmakers leave the principality 
and journey to other countries, Hungary, Sweden and Russia, 
to return home in the late autumn. ■ - ‘ • ' ■ > 

1 The roads are well- laid and kept in good repair. A railway 
intersects the country from Herford (on the Cologne-Hanover 
main line) to Altehbeken ; and another from Bielefeld to Hameln 
traverses it from W. to E. More than. 95 % of the population 
in 1905 -Were Protestants. Education is provided for by two 
gymnasia and numerous Other efficient schools . The principality 
contains seven small towns, the chief of which are Det mold, 
the seat of government, Leingo, Horn and Blomberg. The; 
present constitution was granted in 1836, but it was altered in 
'1867 and again in £876. It provides for a representative chamber 
Of twenty-one members, whose functions are mainly consultative. 
For electoral purposes the population is divided into three j 
classes, rated according to taxation^ each of which returns i 
itveh members. The courts of law are centred at Detmold, 
•Whence an appeal lies to the court of appeal at Celle in the 
Prussian province of 1 Hanover. The estimated revenue in 
1909 was £113,000. and; the. expenditure £116,000. The public j 
debt in 1908 was £64^000. Lippe has one vote in the German 


Reichstag, and also one vote in the Bundesrat, or federal council. 
Its military forces form a battalion of the ,6th Westphalian, 
infantry. .• ... * 

' History , — The present principality of Lippe was inhabited 
in early times by the Cherusii, whose leader Arminius (Hermann) 
annihilated ' in a.d. 9 the legions of Varus in the Teutoburger 
Wald. It was afterwards occupied by the Saxons and was 
subdued by Charlemagne. The founder of the present reigning 
family, one of the most ancient in Germany, was Bernard I. 
(1113-1144), who received a grant of the territory from the 
j emperor Lothair, and assumed the title of lord of Lippe (edler 
Herr von Lippe), He was descended from a certain Hoold who 
flourished about 950. Bernard’s successors inherited or obtained 
several counties, and one of them, Simon III. (d. 14 ro), intro- 
duced the principles of primogeniture. Under Simon V. (d. 1536), 
who was the first to style himself count, the Reformation was 
introduced into the country. His grandson, Simon VI. (1555- 
; 1613), is the ancestor of both lines of the princes of Lippe. In 
1613 the country, as it then existed, was divided among his 
three' sons, the lines founded by two of whom still exist, while 
■ the third (Brake) became extinct in 1709. Lippe proper was 
, the patrimony of the eldest son, Simon VII. (1587-1627), upon 
whose descendant Frederick William Leopold (d. 1802) the title 
of prince of the empire was bestowed in 1789, a dignity already 
conferred, though not confirmed, in 1720. Philip, the youngest 
son of Simon VI., received but a scanty part of his father’s 
possessions, but in 1640 he inherited a large part of the count- 
ship of Schaumburg, including Biickeburg, and adopted the 
title of count of Schaumburg-Lippe. The ruler of this territory 
became a sovereign prince in 1807. Simon VII. had a younger 
son, Jobst; Hermann (d. 1678), who founded the line of counts 
; of Lippe-Biesterfeld, and a cadet branch of this family were 
the counts of Lippe- Weissenf eld. In 1762 these two counties — 
Blest erf eld and Weissenf eld — passed by arrangement into the 
possession of the senior and ruling branch of the family. Under 
the prudent government of the princess Pauline (from 1802 
to 1820), widow of Frederick William Leopold, the little state 
enjoyed great prosperity. In 1807 it joined the Confederation 
of the Rhine and in 1813 the German Confederation. Pauline’s 
son, Paul Alexander Leopold, who reigned from 1820 to 1851, 
also ruled in a wise and liberal spirit, and in 1836 granted the 
charter of rights upon which the constitution is based. In 1842 
Lippe entered the German Customs Union ( Zollverein ), and in 
1866 threw in its lot with Prussia and joined the North German 
Confederation. 

The line of rulers in Lippe dates back, as already mentioned, 
to Simon VI. But besides this, the senior line, the two collateral 
lines of counts, Lippe-Biesterfeld and Lippe- Weissen- 
feld and the princely line of Schaumburg-Lippe, g^cession 
also trace their descent to the same ancestor, and these dispute . 
three lines stand in the above order as regards their 
rights to the Lippe succession, the counts being descended from 
Simon’s eldest son and the princes from his youngest son. 
These facts were not in dispute when in March 1895 the death 
of Prince Woldemar, who had reigned since 1875, raised a dispute 
as to the succession. Woldemar’s brother Alexander, the last 
of the senior line, was hopelessly insane and had been declared 
incapable of ruling. On the death of Woldemar, Prince Adolph 
of Schaumburg-Lippe, fourth son of Prince Adolph George of 
that country and brother-in-law of the German emperor, took 
over the regency by virtue of a deCree issued by Prince Woldemar, 
but which had until the latter’s death been kept secret. The 
Lippe house of representatives consequently passed a special 
law confirming the regency in the person of Prince Adolph, 
but with the proviso that the regency should be at an end as 
soon as the disputes touching the succession were adjusted; 
and with a further proviso that, should this dispute not have 
been settled before the death of Prince Alexander, then, if a 
competent court of law had been secured before that event 
happened, i the regency of Prince Adolph should continue until 
isuch court had given its decision. The dispute in question had 
arisen because the heads of the two collateral countly lines had 
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entered & caveat* In order to adjust matters the Lippe govern- but it appears that he was not relieved from some sort of religious 
ment moved the Bundesrat, Oh: the 5th of Jiily 1895, to pass ah vow; in a letter dated in 1439 he speaks of himself as the poorest 
imperial law declaring the Reichsgericht (the supreme tribunal friar of Florence, and says he is chargedwith the maintenance 
of the empire) a competent court to adjudicate upon the claims of six marriageable nieces. In 1452 he was appointed chaplain 
of the rival lines to the succession/ In consequence the Bundesrat to the convent of S. Giovannino in Florence, and in 1457 rector 
passed a resolution on the 1st of February 1896, requesting' thfe ( Rettore Commendat&rio) * of S . QuiricO at ; * Legania, and his 
chancellor of the empire to bring about a compromise for the gains were considerable and uncommonly large from time; to 
appointment of a court of arbitration between the parties; time; 5 but his poverty; seems to have been chrqnijC, the money 
Owing to the mediation of the chancellor a compact was on the being spent, according to one account, in frequently recurring 
3rd of July 1896 concluded between the heads of the three amours. , / 1 . i 

collateral lines of the whole house of Iiippe, binding both; oh Vasari relates some curious and romantic adventures of Era 
themselves and on the lines of which they were the heads.- Fxj[ippo, which modern biographers are. not inclined; to believe,. 
By clause 2 of this compact, a court of arbitration Was to be Except through Vasari, nothing is known 1 of his- visits to Ancona 
appointed, consisting of the king of Saxony and six members and : Naples, and his intermediate Capture by Barbary pirates 
selected by him from among the members of the supreme court and enslavehient in B arb ary /whence 1 hjs skill in portrait-sketch- 
of law of the empire. This court was duly constituted, and f bn ing ayailed to release him. This relates ; to a. period , 1 431-1 437;, 
the 22nd of June 1897 delivered judgment to the effect that when his career -is not Otherwise dearly accounted for. The 
Count Ernest of Lippe-Biesterfeld, head of the line of Lippe^ doubts throWri. upon his senthmarital reiations with a Florentine 
Biesterfeld, was entitled to succeed to the throne of Lippe on lady / appear, however, to be somewhat arbitrary ; VasarTs 
the death of Prince Alexander. In consequence of this judgment account- is circumstantial, and .in itself not .greatly improbable. 
Prince Adolph resigned the regency and. Count Ernest became Towards ; June 1456 Fra Filippo was settled in Prato (near 
regent in his stead. On the 2.6th of. September 1904 Gount Ernest Florence) for the purpose of fulfilling ai commission to pa ! int 
died and his eldest son, Count Leopold, succeeded to the regency-; frescoes in the chdlr of the cathedral. ; Before actually undertaking 
but the question of the succession was again raised by the prince this work he. set about painting, in 1458, a picture for the cqnyenf 
of Schaumburg-Lippe, who urged that the marriage of Count chapelof S.-Margherita of Pratoy and there saw Lucrezia Buti, 
William Ernest, father of Count Ernest, with Modeste von Unrub, the beautiful daughter of a FloteMihey Francesco Buti ;• slffe 
and that of the count regent Ernest himself with Countess Was j either a novice or : a young lady placed under the hUiiS’ 
Carline von Wartensleben were not ebenburtig (equal birth),' guardianship. Lippi asked that she might be permitted to 
and that the issue of these marriages were therefore excluded to him for the figure of the: Madonna (or it might rather appear 
from the succession. Prince George of Schaumburg-Lippe and of S. 1 Margherita) ; he made passionate love to her, abdufeted 
the count regent, Leopold, thereupon entered into a compact , Her 'to his own house, and ! kept her there spite of the utmost 
again referring the matter to the Bundesrat, which requested efforts the nuns could make to. reclaim her The fruit of their 
the chancellor of the empire to agree to the appointment of a loves was a boy, who became the painter, not less celebrated 
court of arbitration consisting of two civil senates of the supreme than his father; Filippino Lippi (noticed below). Such is sub- 
court, sitting at Leipzig, to decide finally the matter in dispute, stantially Vasari’s narrative, published less than a century after 
It was further provided in the compact that Leopold; should the alleged events; It is not refuted by saying, more than three 
remain as regent, even after the death of Alexander, until the centuries later, that perhaps Lippo had nothing to do with 
decision of the court had been given. Prince Alexander died :0U any such Lucrezia,; and perhaps Lippino was his adopted sph, 
the 1 3th of J anuary 1 905 ; Count Leopold remained as regent, or only a fi ordinary relative and scholar. The argument that 
and on ; the 2 5 th of October the court of arbitration issued its twp, reputed, port rails of Lu,crezia in paintings by. Lippo , ai;e not 
award, declaring the marriages in question (which were, as proved alike, one as a Madonna in a very fine picture in the Pitti gallery, 
by document, contracted with the consent of the head of the and the other in the same character in a Nativity in the Louvre, 
house in each case) ebenburtig , and that in pursuance of the award comes to very little ; and it >is reduced to nothing when : the 
of the king of Saxony the family of Lippe-Biesterfeld, together disputant adds that the Louvre painting is probably not done 
with the collateral lines sprung from. Count William Ernest by- Lippi at all. Besides, it 1 appears more likelyHhat not the 
(father of the regent, Count Ernest) were in the order qf nearest Madonna in the Louvre but a S. Margaret in a picture now ih 
agnates called to the succession. Leopold (b. 1871) thus became the Gallery of Prato: is the Original portrait • (according 1 to the 
prince of Lippe. ; / tradition) of Lucrezia Buti.* * . ; ^ 

See A. Falkmann, Beitrdge zur Geschichte des Furstenthums Lippe The frescoes in the choir of Prato cathedral, being the stones of 

(Detmold, 1 857-1 894;- 6 yols.); Sch.wanold,;, Pasi, Furstentum, the Pap tist and of St Stephhny represented on the two opposite 
Lippe, das Land und spine tiewqhmrjp.etmpld. r ,,1809) ; ftd&itr P te Wall spaced, are the most important and monumental Vi^rks 

especially the figure of 'Salome 

Triepel, Per Sir eit urn die Tfironfolge im Furstentum pifipe (Leipzig, dancing, and the last of the series, showing the ceremonial 
1903) ; and P. Laband, Die Thronfolge im Furstentum Lippe (Frel- ihoiirning over Stephen’s corpse. This contains a portrait ! of thfe 
burg, 1891); and Schiedsspruch- in- 4 em painter, but which is the' proper figure is a question that has 

im Furstentum Lippe vom 25 OH. 1905 (Leipzig, 1906). raised some diversity of opinion. At the end wall of the choiir 

LIPPI, the name of three celebrated Italian painters. are S. Giovanni Gualberto andS. Alberto, and on the ceiling’ the 

I. Fra Filippo Lippi (1406-1469), commonly called Lippo four evangelists. ■ ! • i n 

Lippi, one of the most renowned painters of tjie Italian qu&t- The close of Lippi’s life was spent at Spoleto; where he- had been 

trocento, was born in Florence—his father, Tommaso, being a commissioned to paint, for the apse of the cathedral, ! some scenes 
butcher. His mother died in his childhood, and his' father from the life Of the Virgin. In the semidome of the apse is Ghirist 
survived his wife only two years. His aunt, a poor woman crowning the Madonna, with angels, sibyls and prophets. This 
named Monna Lapaccia, then took charge of the boy; and in series, which is not wholly equal to the one at Prato, : was 1 Cortl^- 
1420, when fourteen years of age, he was registered in the pleted by Fra Diamante after Lippi’s death. That Lippi died 
community of the Carmelite friars of the Carmine in Florence! in Spoleto, on or about the 8th of October 1469, is an undoubted 
Here he remained till 1432, and his early faculty for fine arts fact; the mode of his' ^death is again a matter of dispute, ilt 
was probably developed by studying the works of Masaccio has been Said that the pope granted Lippi a dispensation f dr 
in the neighbouring chapel of the BrancaccL Between 1430 marrying Lucrezia, blit that, before thfe permission arrived, 
and 1432 he executed some works in the monastery, which were he had been poisoned by the indignant relatives either of Lucrezia 
destroyed by a fire in 1771; they are specified by Vasari, and herself, Or of sorhe lady who had replaced her in the inconstant 
one of them was particularly marked 1 by Its resemblance to painter’s affections. This is now generally regarded as a Table; 
Masaccio’s 1 style. Eventually ! Fra/ Filippo quitted hw convent; and indeed a : vendetta f upon a ; man aged ; ; sixty- three for ; a 
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seduction committed at • the already mature age of fifty-two 
seems hardly plausible, Fra Filippo lies buried in. Spoleto, with 
a monument erected to him by Lorenzo the Magnificent; he had 
always been zealously patronized by the Medici family, beginning 
with Cosimo, Pater Patriae. Francesco di Pesello (called Pesel- 
liiio) and Sandro Botticelli were among his most distinguished 
pUpilS. , '• : 

In 1441 Lippi painted an altarpiece for the nuns of S. Ambrogio 
which is now a prominent attraction in the Academy of Florence, 
and has been celebrated in Browning’s well-known poem, .ft re? 
presents the coronation of the Virgin among angels and saints,; of 
whom many are Bernardine monks. One of these, placed to the 
right, is a half-length portrait of Lippo, pointed out by an inscription 
upon an angel’s scroll “• Is perfecit opus.” The price j paid for this 
work in 1447 was 1200 Florentine lire, which seems surprisingly 
large. For Germiniano Inghirami of Prato he painted the “ Death of 
St Bernard,” a fine specimen still extant. His principal altarpiece 
in this city is a Nativity in the refectory of S. Domenico — "the Infant 
on the ground adored by the Virgin and Joseph, between Sts iGeorge 
and Dominic, in a rocky landscape, with the shepherds playing and 
six angels in the sky. In the Uffizi is a fine Virgin adoring the. infant 
Christ, who is held by two angels ; in the National Gallery, London, a 
“ Vision of St Bernard.” The picture of the “ Virgin and Infant with 
an Angel,” in this same gallery, also ascribed to Lippi, is disputable. 

- Few pictures are so thoroughly enjoyable as those of Lippo Lippi ; 

they show the naivete of a strong, rich nature, redundant in lively and 
somewhat whimsical observation. He approaches religious art from 
its human side, and is hot pietistic though true to a phase of Catholic 
devotion. He was perhaps the greatest colourist and technical adept 
of his time, with good draughtsmanship— a naturalist, with less 
vulgar realism than some of his contemporaries, and with .much 
genuine episodical animation, including semi-humorous incidents 
and low characters. He made little effort after perspective and none 
for foreshortenings, was fond of ornamenting pilasters and other 
architectural features. Vasari says that Lippi was Wont to hide the 
extremities in drapery to evade difficulties. His career was one of 
continual development, without fundamental variation in style or 
in colouring. In his great works the proportions are larger than 
life: - 

Along with Vasari’s interesting and amusing, and possibly not 
very unauthentic, account of Lippo Lippi, the work of Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle should be consulted. Also: E. C. Strutt, Fra Lippo 
Lippi (1901) ; C. M . Phillimore, Early Florentine Painters (1881); 
B. Supino , Fra Filippo Lippi ( illustrated)! (1902). It should be 
observed that Crowe and Cavalcaselle give 1412 as the date of the 
painter’s birth, and this would make a considerable difference in 
estimating details of his after career. We have preferred to follow 
the more usual account. The self-portrait dated 1441 looks like a 
man much older than twenty-nine. 

II. Filippino, or Lippino Lippi: (1460-1 505) , was the natural 
son of Fra Lippo Lippi and Lucrezia Buti, born in Florence and 
educated at Prato. Losing his father before he had completed 
his tenth year, the boy took up his avocation as a painter, 
studying under Sandro Botticelli and probably under Fra 
Diamante. The style which he formed’ was to a great extent 
original, but it bears clear traces of the manner both of Lippo 
and . of Botticelli— more ornamental than the first, more realistic 
and less poetical than the second. His powers developed eafly; 
for we find him an accomplished artist by 1480, when he painted 
ian altarpiece, the “ Vision of St Bernard,” now in the Badia of 
Florence; it is in tempera, with almost the same force as oil 
painting. Soon afterwards, probably from 1482 to 1490, he 
began to work upon the frescoes which completed the decoration 
of the Brancacci chapel in the Carmine, commenced by Masolino 
and Masaccio many years before. He finished Masaccio’s 

- Resurrection of the King’s Son,” and/ was the sole author of 
“ Paul’s Interview with Peter in , Prison, the “ Liberation of 
Peter,” the “ Two Saints before the Proconsul ’’ and the “ CrucL 
fixion of Peter.” These works are sufficient toiprove that Lippino 
stood, in, the front rank of the ; artists of his time. The dignified 
and expressive > figure of St Paul in the second-named subject 
has always been particularly admired,, and appears to have 
furnished a suggestion to Raphael for: his “ Paul at Athens,” 
Portraits of Luigi Pulci, Antonio Pollajuolo, Lippino; himself and 
Various others are in this series. In 1485 he executed the great 
altarpiece of the ‘‘ Virgin and Saints,” with several other figures, 
now in the Uffizi Gallery. Another of his .leading works is the 
altarpiece for the Nerli chapel in S. Spirito— the “ Virgin Em 
throned,” with splendidly living portraits of Nerli and his wife, 


and a. thronged distance, In 1489 Lippino was in Rome, painting 
in the church of the Minerva, having first passed through Spoleto 
to design the monument for his father in the cathedral of that 
city. Some of his principal frescoes in the Minerva are still 
extant, the subjects being in celebration of St Thomas Aquinas., 
In one picture the saint is miraculously commended by a crucifix; 
in another, triumphing over heretics. In 1496 Lippino painted 
the “ Adoration of the Magi ’’ now in the Uffizi, a^ very striking: 
picture, with numerous, figures. , This was succeeded by his last 
important undertaking, the frescoes in the Strozzi chapel, in the 
church of S. Maria Novella in Florence — “ Drusiana Restored; to. 
Life by St John, the Evangelist,” “ St John in the Cauldron of 
Boiling Oil ” and ; two subjects from the legend of St Philip. 
These are., conspicuous and attractive, works, yet somewhat 
grotesque and exaggerated— full of ornate architecture, showy 
colour and the distinctive peculiarities of the master. Filippino, 
who had married in 1497, died in 1505. The best reputed of his 
scholars was Raff aellino del Garbo. * •< 

: Like his father, Filippino had a most marked original; genius for 
painting, and he was hardly less a chief among the artists of fiis 
time than Fra Filippo had been in his; it may be said that in all 
the annals of the art a rival instance is not to be found of a father 
and ' son each of whom had such pre-eminent natural gifts and 
leadership. The father displayed more of sentiment arid candid 
sweetness of motive ; the son more of richness, variety and lively 
pictorial combination. He was admirable in all masters of decora- 
tive adjunct and presentment, such as draperies, landscape back- 
grounds and accessories; and he was the - first Florentine to introduce 
a taste for antique details of costume, &c.. He formed a large 
collection of objects of this kind, and left his designs of them to 
his son. In his later works there is a tendency ’to a mannered 
development of the extremities, and generally to facile overdoing. 
The National Gallery, London, possesses a good and characteristic 
though not exactly a first-rate specimen of Lippino, the “ Virgin and 
Child between Sts Jeronie and Dominic ”; also an “ Adoration of 
the Magi,” of which recent criticism contests the authenticity. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, supplemented by the writings of Berenson, 
should be consulted as to this painter. An album of his works is in 
Newnes’ Art-library. 

III. Lorenzo Lippi (1606-1664), painter and poet, was born 
in Florence. He studied painting under Matteo Rosselli, the 
influence of whose style, and more especially of that of Santi di 
Tito, is to be traced in Lippi’s works, which are marked by taste, 
delicacy and a strong turn for portrait-like naturalism. His 
maxim was “ to poetize as he spoke, and to paint as he saw.” 
After exercising his art for some time in Florence, and having 
married at the age of forty the daughter of a rich sculptor named 
Susini, Lippi went as court painter to Innsbruck, where he has 
left many excellent portraits. • There he wrote his humorous poem 
named Malmantile Racquistato , which was published under the 
anagrammatic pseudonym of “ Perlone Zipoli.” Lippi was some- 
what self-sufficient, and, when visiting Parma, would not look 
at the famous Correggios there, saying that they could teach him 
nothing. He died of pleurisy in 1664, in Florence. 

The most esteemed works of Lippi as a painter are a “ Cruci- 
fixion ” in the Uffizi gallery at Florence, and a Triumph of David ” 
which he executed for the saloon of Angiolo Galli, introducing into 
it portraits of the seventeen children of the owner. The Malmantile 
Racquistato is a burlesque romance, mostly compounded out of a 
variety of popular tales; its principal subject-matter is an ex- 
pedition for the recovery of a fortress and territory whose queen 
had been expelled by a female usurper. It is full of graceful or racy 
Florentine idioms, and is counted by Italians as a “ testo di lingua.” 
Lippi is more generally or more advantageously remembered by this 
poem than by anything which he has left in the ‘art of painting. 
It was not ^published until 1688, several years after his death. 
Lanzi. as to Lorenzo Lippi’s pictorial work, and Tiraboschi and 
other literary historians as to hi§ writings, are among the best 
authorities. (W. M. R.) 

LIPPSPRINGE, a town and watering-place in the Prussian 
province of Westphalia, lying, under the western slope of the 
Teutoburger Wald, 5 m. N, ; of Paderborn. Pop. (1905) 3100. 
The springs, the Arminius Quelle and the Liborius Quelle, for 
which it is famous, are saline waters of a temperature of 70° F,, 
and are utilized both for bathing and, drinking in cases of pul- 
monary consumption and chronic diseases of the respiratory 
organs. The annual number, of visitors amounts to about 6ooo. : 
Lippspringe is mentioned in chronicles as early as the 9th century, 
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and here in the 13th century the Order of the Templars established 
a stronghold. It received civic rights about 1400. 

See Damrtiann, Der Kurort Lippspringe (Paderborn, 1900) ; 
Koniger, Lippspringe (Berlin, 1893); and Frey Lippspringe, 
Kurort fiir Lungenkranke (Paderborn, 1899). 

LIPPSTADT, a town in the Prussian province of Westphalia, 
on the river Lippe, 20 m. by rail W. by S. of Paderborn, on the 
main line to Dtisseldbrf. Pop. (1905) 15,436. The Marien Kirche 
is - 4 large edifice in the Transitional style, dating from the 13th 
century. It has several schools, among them being one which 
was originally founded as a nunnery in 1185. The manufactures 
include cigar-making, distilling, carriage-building and metal- 
working. 

Lippstadt was founded in 1168 by the lords of Lippe, the rights 
over one half of the town passing subsequently by purchase to 
the counts of the Mark, which in 1614 was incorporated with 
Brandenburg. In 1850 the prince of Lippe-Detmold sold his 
share to Prussia when this joint lordship ceased. In 1620 
Lippstadt was occupied by the Spaniards and in 1757 by the 
French. 

See Chalybaus, Lippstadt, ein Beitrag zur deutschen Stadtegeschichte 
(Lippstadt, 1876). 

LIPSIUS, JUSTUS (1547-1606), the Latinized name of Joest 
(Juste or Josse) Lips, Belgian scholar, born on the 18th of 
October (15th of November, according to Amiel) 1547 at 
Overyssche, a small village in Brabant, near Brussels. Sent 
early to the Jesuit college in Cologne, he was removed at the age 
of sixteen to the university of Louvain by his parents, who feared 
that he might be induced to become a member of the Society of 
Jesus. The publication of his Variarum Lectionum Libri Tres 
(1567), dedicated to Cardinal Granvella, procured him an appoint- 
ment as Latin secretary and a visit to Rome in the retinue of the 
cardinal. Here Lipsius remained two years, devoting liis spare 
time to the study of the Latin classics, collecting inscriptions and 
examining MSS. in the Vatican, A second volume of miscel- 
laneous criticism (Antiquarum Lectionum Libri Quinque, 1575), 
published after his return from Rome, compared with the 
Variae Lectiones of eight years earlier, shows that he had advanced 
from the notion of purely conjectural emendation to that of 
emending by collation. In 1570 he wandered over Burgundy, 
Germany, Austria, Bohemia, and was engaged for more than a 
year as teacher in the university of Jena, a position which implied 
an outward conformity to the Lutheran Church. On his way 
back to Louvain, he . stopped some time at Cologne, where he 
must have comported himself as a Catholic. He then returned to 
Louvian, but was soon driven by the Civil War to take refuge 
in Aritwerp, where he received, in 1579, a call to the newly 
founded university of Leiden, as professor of history. At Leiden, 
where he must have passed as a Calvinist, Lipsius remained 
eleven years, the period of his greatest productivity. It was 
now that he prepared his Seneca,, perfected, in successive editions;, 
his Tacitus and brought out a series of works, some of pure 
scholarship; others collections from classical authors, others again 
of general interest. Of this latter class was a treatise on politics 
( PoUticorum Libri Sex, 1589), in which he showed that, though a 
public teacher in a country which professed toleration, he had 
not departed from the state maxims of Alva and Philip II. 
He lays it down that a government should recognize only one 
religion, and that dissent should be extirpated by fire and 
sword. From the attacks to which this avowal exposed him, he 
was saved by the prudence of the authorities of Leiden, who 
prevailed upon; him to publish a declaration that his expression, 
Ure, seca, was a metaphor for a vigorous treatment. In the 
spring of 1590, leaving Leiden under pretext of taking the waters 
at Spa, he went to Mainz, where he was reconciled to the Roman 
Catholic Church. The event ^ deeply interested the Catholic 
world, and invitations poured in on Lipsius from the courts and 
universities of Italy, Austria and Spain. But he preferred to 
remain in his own country, and finally settled at Louvain, as 
professor of Latin in the Collegium Buslidianum. He was not 
expected to' teach, and his trifling stipend was eked out by the 
appointments of privy councillor and historiographer to the king 


of Spain. He continued to publish dissertations' as before, the 
chief being his Be militia romana (Antwerp, 1595) and Lovamum 
(Antwerp, 1605; 4th ed., Wesel, 1671), intended as ail intro- 
duction to a general history of Brabant. He died at Louvian oft 
the 23rd of March (some give 24th of April) 1606. ; 

Lipsius’s knowledge of classical antiquity was extremely 
limited. He had but slight acquaintance with Greek, and in 
Latin literature the poets and Cicero lay outside his range. 
His greatest work was his edition of Tacitus. This author he 
had so completely made his own that he could repeat the whole, 
and offered to be tested in any part of the text, with a poniard 
held to his breast, to be used against him if he should fail. ; His 
Tacitus first appeared in 1575, and was five times revised and 
corrected* — the last time in 1606, shortly before his death. His 
Opera Omnia appeared in 8 vols. at Antwerp (1585, 2nd ed., 
1637)./' ^ ■ ; ■ ■ ” 

A full list of his publications will be found in van der Aa, Bid* 
graphisch Woordenbbek der Nederlqnden (1865), and in Bibliographic 
Lipsienne (Ghent, . 1 886- 1 888). In addition to the biography by 
A. le Mire (Aubertus Miraeus) (1609), the only original account’ of 
his life, see M. E. C. Nisard, Le Triumvir at litter air e au XVT siecl'e 
(1852); A. Rass, Die Convertiten seit der Reformation ( 1867) ; 
P. Bergman’s Autobiographic de J. Lipse (1889) ; L. GalesloOt, 
Particularity sur la vie de /. Lipse (1877) ; E. Amiel, Un Publicise 
du XVl e siecle. Juste Lipse (1884) ; and L. Muller, Geschichte der 
klassischen Philologie in den Niederlanden. The articles by JJJ; 
Thonissen of Louvain in the Nouvelle '■ Biographie gen er ale, and L. 
Roersch in Biographie nationale de Belgique , may also be consulted. r 

LIPSIUS, RICHARD ADALBERT (1830-1892), German 
Protestant theologian, son of K. H. A. Lipsius (d. 1861), who 
was rector of the school of St Thomas at Leipzig, was born it 
Gera on the 14th of February 1830. He studied at Leipzig, and 
. eventually (1871) settled at Jena as professor ordinarius. He 
helped to found the “ Evangelical Protestant Missionary Union ” 
and the “ Evangelical Alliance, ” and from 1874 took an active 
part in their management. He died at J ena on the 1 9th of August 
1892. Lipsius wrote principally on dogmatics and the history 
of early Christianity from a liberal and critical standpoint. A 
Neo-Kantian, he was to some extent an opponent of Albrecht 
Ritschl, demanding “ a connected and consistent theory of the 
universe, which shall comprehend the entire realm of our ex- 
perience as a whole. He rejects the doctrine of dualism in a 
truth, one division of which would be confined to ‘ judgments of 
value,’ and be unconnected with our theoretical knowledge of the 
external world. The possibility of combining the results of our 
scientific knowledge with the declarations of our ethico-religidUs 
experience, so as to form a consistent philosophy, is based ; 
according to Lipsius, upon the unity of the personal ego, which 
on the one hand knows the world scientifically, and on the othdr 
regards it as the means of realizing the ethico-religious object of 
its life ” (Otto Pfleiderer). This, in part, is his attitude in 
Philosophic und Religion (1885). In his Lehrbuch der evang^ 
prot. Dogmatik (1876; 3rd ed., 1893) he deals in detail with the 
doctrines of “ God,” “ Christ,” “ Justification ” and the 
“ Church.” From 1875 he assisted K. Hatfe, O. Pfleiderer and 
E. Schrader in editing the Jahrbucher fiir prot. Theologie, and 
from 1885 till 1891 he edited the Theol. J ahresberickt. 

His other works include Die Pilaiusakten (1871* new ed,, 1886); 
Dogmatische Beitrdge (1878), Die Quellen der altesten Ketzer geschichte 
(187.5), Die apokryphen A postelgeschichten ( 1883-1.890), Hauptpunkfe 
der christl. Glaubenslehre im Umriss dargesteltt (1889), and com- 
mentaries on the Epistles to the Galatians, Romans and Philippiaris 
in H. J. Holtzmann’s Handkommentar zum Neuen Testament (1891- 
1892). . ■ ,i. 

LIPTON, SIR THOMAS JOHNSTONE, Bart. (1850- ), 

British merchant, was born at Glasgow in 1850, of Irish parents. 
At a very" early age he was employed as errand boy to a Glasgow 
stationer; at fifteen he emigrated to America, where at first he 
worked in a grocery store, and afterwards as a tram-car driver in 
New Orleans, as a traveller for a portrait firm, and on a plantation 
in South Carolina. Eventually, having saved some money, he 
returned to Glasgow and opened a small provision ; shop; Busi- 
ness gradually increased, and by degrees LiptOn had provision 
shops first all Over Scotland and then all over : the United King** 
dom. To supply his retail shops on the most favourable ter£rts/ho 


purchased; extensive tea, coffee apd cocoa -plantations in-Ceylon, 


and provided his own packing-house ■ for hogs in Chicago, and 
fruit: farms, jam* factories,, bakeries/ and bacon-curing establish- 1 
ments in England* In 1898 ’his business: was: converted dirto? ‘a ! 
limited liability, company. u At Queen Victorians diamond : jubilee | 
in, 1 897 he gave £20,000 for providing dinners for a large, number 
of the : London poor. In 1 898: he , was knighted, and in 1 902 was | 
made a. baronet, , In the world of yacht-racing he became 'well 
known from his repeated attempts to win the America Cup. 

LIQUEURS, the general term applied to perfumed or flavoured I 
potable spirits, sweetened by the addition, of sugar, i The term j 
“ liqueur ” is. also used for certain wines afid unsweetened spirits I 
of very superior quality, or remarkable for ; their bouquet, such j 
as tokay or fine old brandy or whisky. The basis of all the ! 
“ 'liqueurs ” proper consists of (a) relatively strong alcohol or ; 
spirit, which must be as pure and neutral as possible; (b) sugar ! 
or syrup; and (c) flavouring matters. There are three distinct 1 
main methods of. manufacturing liqueurs. The first, by which 
liqueurs of the highest class are prepared, is the “ distillation ” : 
Or alcbholate ” process. This consists in macerating various : 
aromatic substances such as seeds, leaves,- roots and barks of i 
plants, &c. , with strong spirit and ■ subsequently distilling the j 
infusion so obtained generally in the presence of a whole or a 1 
part of the solid matter. The mixture of spirit, water ' and j 
flavouring matters which distils . over is termed the “ alcohplate.” 
To this is added a solution of sugar or syrupy and frequently 
colouring matter in the shape of harmless: vegetable extracts or 
burnt sugar, and a further quantity of flavouring matter in the 
shape of essential oils or clear spirituous vegetable extracts. 
The second method of making liqueurs is that known as the 
“ essence ”, process. It is employed, as a rule, for cheap and . 
inferior articles; the process resolving itself into the addition 
of various essential oils,, either natural /or artificially prepared, 
and of spirituous extracts to strong spirit j filtering and adding 
the saccharine matter to the clear filtrate. The third method 
of manufacturing liqueurs : ; is < : the “ infusion ” process, in 
which alcohol and sugar are added to various fresh fruit 
j uices. Liqueurs prepared by this method are frequently Called 
“cordials.” It has been suggested that “ cordials are articles 
of home manufacture, and that liqueurs; are necessarily of foreign 
origin, but it is at; least doubtful whether this is entirely correct. 
The French, who excel in the, preparation of liqueurs, grade their 
products, according to their sweetness ^ and , alcoholic . strength, 
into crimes , . huiles. or baumes^ which have a thick, oily consist- 
ency; and eaux, extraits or ilixirs, which, being less sweetened, 
arC ; relatively, limpid. Liqueurs are also classed, according to 
their commercial quality and composition, /as I ordinaires, demi - 
fines, fines and; sur-fines. ■ ; Certain liqueurs, containing , only a 
single , flavouring ingredient, or having a prevailing ; flavour of a 
particular substance, are named after that body, for instance, 
crime de vanille, anisette, ,kummel, creme de menthe, &c. On. the 
other; hand, many well-known liqueurs are : compounded of very 
numerous aromatic principles. . The nature and quantities of the 
flavouring agents employed dh the. preparation of liqueurs of 
this kind are kept strictly secret, but; numerous “ recipes ” , are 
given in works dealing with this subject. Among the substances 
frequently used as flavouring agents are aniseed, coriander) 
feiinel, wormwood, gentian, sassafras, amber, hyssop, mint, 
thyme*; angelica, citron, lemon and orange peel* peppermint, 
cinnamon* cloves, iris, caraway, tea,* coffee and so on. The 
alcoholic strength of liqueurs ranges from close on 80 % of 
alcohol by volume in some kfuds of absinthe, to 27 % in anisette. 
The liqueur industry is ; a very considerable one*- there being in 
France -some 2 ,5*000. . factories. Most of these are small, but 
some 600,000 gallons are annually exported from France alone. 
For absinthe, ; benedictine, chartreuse^ . > curacoa, kirsch ; and 
vermouth . see under , separate Leadings., Among other • well- 
known trade liqueurs. may be mentioned maraschino,: which takes 
its ; aname from & ; variety; of cherry-Hthe marasca-r^gro wn in 
Dalmatia,; the centre of the trade, being at Zara; kummel, the 
flavour of which is largely [ due to caraway .seeds;- allasch, 
which is a rich variety pf r kummel ; and cherry , and other ?“ fruit ” 


brandies, and ^whiskies] ;tbe ; latter- being: perhaps more properly 
termed cordials. ■ ; . v ! . -, r ‘ ; , • . r 

See Duplaisyij La, Fubrication\des liqueurs ; and Rocques, Les Eaux- 
de-vie et liqueurs. ::;//! •• ;•••. 

LIQUID AM BAR, Liquid AmUer or S wfeET Gum; k product of 
'Liquidambtir ; < styrdcifiua : (order Uamamelideae) , a deciduous 
tree of from 8 q to £40 ft. high, tyith a straight trunk 4 or 5 ft. in 
diameter, a native of the United States; Mexico and Central 
America. It bears palmatelydobed leaves, somewhat resembling 
those of the maple, but larger. : The male and female . inflores- 
cences are on different branches of the s same tree, the globular 
heads of fruit resembling those of 1 the plane. This species -is 
nearly allied to L. orientalis, a native of a very restricted -portion 
of the south-west coast of Asia Minor, where it forms forests. 
The earliest record of the tree appears to-. be in a Spanish work by 
F. Hernandez,, published in 165a, in which he describes, it as a 
large , tree producing a fragrant gum 1 resembling liquid amber, 
whence the name {Nov, Plant,, &c., p. 56). In Ray’s Historia 
Plantarum (1686). it is: called Styrax liquida. It was introduced 
into Europe in 1681 by John Banister, the missionary collector 
sent/out by Bishop Compton, who planted it in the palace gardens 
at Fulham. The wood is very compact and fine-grained— -the 
heart-wood ; being reddish, and* when cut into planks, marked 
transversely with, blackish belts. : It is employed for veneering 
in America. Being readily dyed black, it is sometimes used 
instead of ebony for picture frames, balusters, &c. ; but it is 
too liable to decay for out-door work. • , : i < ■ ■ 

i) The gum resin yielded by this tree has no special medicinal 
yirtifes, being inferior, in therapeutic properties to many others 
of its class. Mixed wjth tobacco, the gum was used for smoking at 
the court of the Mexican emperors (Humboldt iv. 10). It has long 
been used in Franbe as a perfume for gloves, &c. It is mainly 
produced: in Mexico, .little being obtained from trees growing in 
higher latitudes of North America, or in England. 

LIQUIDATION {i.e, making “ liquid ” or clear), in law, the 
clearing off or settling of a debt. The word was more especially 
used in bankruptcy law to define the method by which, under 
the Bankruptcy Act 1869, the affairs of; an insolvent debtor were 
arranged: and a; composition accepted by his creditors without 
actual bankruptcy. It was abolished by the Bankruptcy Act 
1.8:83 (see Bankruptcy) . In a general sense, liquidation is used 
for the act of adjusting debts, as the Egyptian Law of Liquida- 
tion, July 1880, for a general settlement of the liabilities of 
Egypt. In company law, liquidation is the winding up and 
dissolving a company. The winding up may be either voluntary 
or compulsory,, and an officer, termed a liquidator, is appointed, 
who takes into his custody all the property of the company 
and performs such duties as are necessary on its behalf (see 
Company), ,-v: • ■ -c /«:/, •• . ■ • V • ; -• 

; LIQUID GASES. 1 Though Lavoisier remarked that if the earth 
were removed to very cold regions of space, such as those of 
Jupiter or Saturn, its atmosphere, or at least a portion of its 
aeriform constituents, would: return to the state of liquid {(Euvres, 
ii. 805), the history of the: liquefaction of. gases .may be said 
to begin with the observation - made : by J ohn Dalton in his essay 
“ On the Force of Steam or Vapour from Water and various other, 
Liquids ” (1801)1; “ There can scarcely be a doubt entertained 
respecting the reducibility of ; all elastic 1 fluids of whatever 
kind into liquids; and we ought/ not to despair of effecting it in 
low temperatures and by strong pressures exerted on the un- 
mixed gases. ” It was mot, ; however, till . 1823 that the question 
was investigated by systematic experiment. In that year 
F araday, at the ; suggestion of , Sir Humphry : Davy, exposed 
hydrate of chlorine to heat under pressure in the laboratories 
of the Royal Institution. He placed the substance at the end of 
one arm of a bent glass tube,, which Was then hermetically sealed, 
arid decomposing it. by heating to ioo° F., he saw a yellow liquid 
distil to the end: of the otfler arm; ; This liquid he surmised to be 
chlorine separated from .• the water by the heat ; and “ condensed 
into a dry fluid by the mere pressure of it sown abundant vapour,” 
and be verified his surmise by i compressing chlorine gas, freed 

;i Figs, t, 5v 6; 7, io jrr, 112; 13 flit this article are from Proc.Roy* 
Pmt *, by per mission ;b\> : i l> v-1 w ■•.w-r: r:‘<i ; ; • ’ • ; - 
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from water by exposure to sulphuric acid; to -a; pressure of about 
four atmospheres, when -the same yellow fluid was produced 
(Phil Trams 4 1 8 2# ; 113, pp. r 60- 163). He proceeded to experi- 
ment with a number of other ga!ses* subjected in Sealed tubes to 
the pressure caused by their ? own * continuous production by 
chemical action, and in the course of a few weeks liquefied 
sulphurous acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, carbonic acid, euchlorine, 
nitrous s acid, cyanogen, ammonia and muriatic acid, the last 
Of : which, however; had previously been obtained by Davy. 
But he failed with hydrogen, oxygen, fluoboric, fluosilicic' and - 
phosphuretted hydrogen gases : (Phih > Trans., ib. pp; 189.-198)* 
Early in the following year he published an“ Historical statement 
respecting the liquefaction of gases (Quart.. Journ. m$z4 r 
16, pp. 229-240), in which he detailed several recorded cases; in 
which previous experimenters had reduced certain gases , to 
their liquid state. ■? ■ . ; > .. ; .. : . ; 

In 183 5 Thilorier,, , by acting on! bicarbonate of; soda With 
sulphuric acid in a closed vessel and evacuating the gas thus 
obtained under pressure into a second vessel, was able to accumu- 
late large quantities: of liquid carbonic acid, and found that when 
the liquid was suddenly, ejected into the air a portion of it: was 
solidified into a snow-like substance (.Ann, Mm, phys., 18354 6o> 
ppi 427-432). Four years later, J. K; Mitchell in America,,, by 
mixing; i this: snow! with Other: and exhausting < ;it under an air, 
pump* attained a minimum temperature i of 146° below zero F., 
by the of which; he froze sulphurous acid gastoaisolid.s/jv 
10 Stimulated by Thilorier's results and by considerations arising, 
out iofi the work of JiC. Gagniard de. la Tom* (Ann, chm. phys,; 
j8;22^2r, pp. 127: and 178, and 1823, 22, p. 410), which appeared 
to him to indicate that gases would, pass by some, simple law 
into 1 the liquid state , , Faraday returned tb ,the subject about; 
1844, in the “ hope of seeing nitrogen, oxygen and hydrogen 
either as! liquid or solid. bodies, -and the probably )f as a 

metal ” fiPkil. Trans;., :i 845 »<i 3 ^>;PP^SSS-i 57 )v On the basis, of 
Cagniard de la Tour's observation that, at a certain temperature 
a liquid under sufficient pressure -becomes a vapour or gas having 
the same bulk as the liquid, he inferred that ? at this temperature 
or one a little higher, it ; is; not likely that any increase, of pressure,: 
except perhaps one exceedingly : great, , would convert the, g^a 
into a liquid." He further surmised that the Gagniard d& 4 a 
Tour condition might have. its point of temperature for oxygen, 
nitrogen, hydrogen, &c., below that belonging to- the bath of 
solid carbonic acid and ether,, and he realized that in that case 
no pressure which any apparatus would be able to bear would be 
able to bring those gases into the liquid or solid, state, which 
would require a still > greater degree .of cold. To fulfil thisjcpm 
dition he immersed the tubes containing his gases in, a bath of 
solid carbonic acid and ether, the temperature of which, was 
reduced by exhaustion under the air pump to * - rp6° F., or a 
little lower;* and at *the same dime he subjected the gases to 
pressures updo so atmospheres by the use of two: pumps working 
in series . ; ( In this way he added six substances, usually gaseous, 
to the list of those that could be < obtained ip the, liquid state., 4 
and reduced seven, including j ^ ammonia, ; nitrous; * oxide ; and 
sulphuretted, hydrogen, into the solid form, at the same fipie 
effecting a number of valuable determinations of vapour tensions. 
But 5 he failed to condense oxygen, nitrogen and Hydrogen, the 
original objects of his pursuit, though he foqnd reason W think! 
that “ further diminution of .temperature an^ improved apP^jmS 
for pressure may very well be expected to; give us these; bodies 
in the liquid or solid state, "• His surmise that increased pressure 
alone would not suffice /to brifi^ about change of state ip these 
gases was confirmed by subsequent investigators, such as 
M. P. E. Berthelot, who in, 1850 compressed oxygen to . 789 
atmospheres (Ann. chimi phys,\ 18^0;' 30, p* 237% and Natterer, 
who a few years later subjected t he; : permahefit gases to a pressure 
of 279a atmospheres;;! ‘without ? re$u)t ; and in 1869 Thomas 
Andrews (Phil. Trans,, ;ii) by his researches on carbonic • acid 
finally established the conception! of the ‘‘ critical temperature 
as tpat temperature; differing for different bodies, above which 
ho gaS can bemade tq assume the liquid State, no' matter what 


: iAbiout ^8777 the ^problem of liquefying the permanent gaaes 
wds taken up by L, P; Gailletet and R. F. Fictef, working almost 
simultaneously though independently. The former relied on 
the cold produced by .the sudden expansion of the: gases at high 
Compression. By means of a specially designed pump he com^ 
pressed about 100 cc. of oxygen in a narrow glass tube to about 
ioo atmospheres,; at: the same time! cooling it to about H29? G> H 
and- On suddenly relea^ingi the; pressure he saw: momentarily; 'pm 
the interior *ofr the tube :a; mist 

the presence of* a ; vapour * very inear its point of , liquef action^ 
A ;few> days later he repeated , the ; experiment with hydrogen* 
using* a pressureiof nearly 306 ^atmospheres, and observed in his 
tube an 1 exceedingly fine: and::subtle, fog which vanished almost 
instantaneously. At/ the time /when-- these experiments : were 
carried out it was generally accepted that the mist or fog com 
sisted of minute drops of the liquefied; gases. . : Even had this, been 
the case, the. problem! would not have been completely solved, 
for Gailletet was unable to collect! the drops in the form of a true 
stable liquid, and at ; the best obtained a dynamic not a 
“ static liquid, the gas being reduced to a form that bears the 
same relation to a true: liquid that the partially condensed 
steam issuing from:the funnel of a ; locomotive bears to water 

standing in aTumbleri,: But subsequent knowledge showed, that 

even this proximate liquefaction : could not have* taken phlce* 
and that the fog, could not. have, consisted of drops of liquid 
hydrogen, I because the; cooling produced by the adiabatie exi 
pansion would give a, temperature, of only 44?; abs.,>, which is 
certainly above the critical temperature of hydrogen. Pictet 
again, announced that on! opening the tap of a vessel containing 
hydrogen i at a . pressure of : 6 50 atmospheres and copied by the 
cascade method (see- Condensation op Gases), to -14a 0 C./ 
he^saw issuing from the orifice an opaque jet which he assumed, to 
consist/ of hydrogen in rthe liquid form or in the liquid and sqhd 
forms mixed^ Butffie was no more successful than Cailleteti in 
collecting any of the liquid, which^whatever else, it may have 
been,,; whether, ordinary air or ; impurities associated with the 
hydrogen-rr-cannot have, been hydrogen because the means he 
employed ; Were insufficient fo reduce the gas to what has sub- 
sequently jbeeiii ascertained to bp. its critical point, below which 
of: course/ liquefaction* is; impossible*: ; Jt need scarcely be added 
that if* the liquefaction of hydrogen, be, rejected a fortiori Pictet’s 
claim -to; have effected its solidification faffs to. the ground. , , , 

! After Gailletet and ; Pictet, the next important names in the 
history Of the liquefaction of gasps -are those, of Ta P. 1 Wroblewski 
and; K. S. , Olszewski,; who for some years worked; together at 
Cracow;* In April. ,1883 the former announced to the French 
Academy -that he had obtained oxygen ; in a; completely liquid 
state^and (a few, days- later) that nitrogen at a temperature of 
1 3 b° C . , : r educed suddenly from apressureof 1 so atmospheres to 
one of 3 q, s had; been seem as a liquid which showed a* true meniscus 
but, disappeared in ; a f ew ; seconds. , Rut with, hydrogen treated 
in the same way he. failed tq obtain even the mist reported by 
Gailletet/ At the ; beginning of ^884 he, performed a. more .satis- 
factory experiment/ ,f< , Cooling hydrogen in a capillary, glass .tube 
to the temperature ofu liquid oxygen, he expanded it quickjy 
from IQO atmospheres to one, and obtained the appearance qf 
an instantaneous ebullition. Olszewski confirmed this: result 
by expanding from a pressure of . 190 atmospheres the gas coded 
by liquid oxygen -and nitrogen boiling under reduced pressure, 
and: even announced that he. saw it running down the walls 
of the tube as a colourless (liquid. , . .‘.’".V 

Wroblewski,: however, was unable to, ohserye this, phenomenon, 
and: -Olszewski himself, when seven years later he repeated the 
experiment im ; the* more , favourable conditions afforded by a 
larger apparatus,,- , was unable tq ; produce again the colour j^s 
drops, he had previously reported: the ; phenomenon of. the 
appearance: of, , sudden ebullition indeed , lasted , longer, but he 
failed to [perceive my memscus such as would have! been a certain 
indication of the presence of a trqe liquid. Still, thpugh neither 

of [these , investigators, .succeeded m reaching 1 the j goal at whiph 

they aimed, . their^workr was ,fif< ; great ; value in elucidating % 

^peifecting, the; dptaiisJoFt|^ 
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apparatus employed. r : Wroblewski in ! particular , devoted the 
closirig years of his life to a most valuable investigation of the 
isothermals of hydrogen at low temperatures. From the data 
thus obtained he constructed a van der Waals equation which 
enabled him to calculate the critical temperature, pressure and 
density of hydrogen with very much greater certainty than had 
previously been possible; Liquid oxygen, liquid nitrogen and 
liquid air— -the last was first made by Wroblewski in 1885— 
became something more than mere curiosities of the laboratory, 
and by the year 1891 were produced in such quantities as to be 
available for the purposes of scientific research. Still, nothing 
was added to the general principles upon which the work of 
Gailletet and- Pictet ; was based , and the ‘ ‘ cascade ” method, 
together with adiabatic expansion from high compression (see 
Condensation of Gases) , remained the only means of procedure 
at the disposal of experimenters in this branch of physics. 

In some quarters a certain amount of doubt appears to have 
arisen as to the sufficiency of these methods for the liquefaction 
of hydrogen. Olszewski, for example, in 1895 pointed out 
that' the succession of less and less condensible gases necessary 
for the cascade method breaks down between nitrogen and 
hydrogen, and he gave as ai reason for hydrogen not having been 
deduced to the condition of a static liquid the non-existence of 
a gas intermediate in volatility between those two. By 1894 
attempts had been made in the Royal Institution laboratories 
to manufacture an artificial gas of this nature by adding a small 
proportion of air to the hydrogen, so as to get a mixture with a 
Critical point of about -2oo p G. When such a mixture was 
cooled to that temperature and expanded from a high degree of 
compression into a vacuum vessel, the result was a white mass 
of solid air together with a clear liquid of very low density. 
This was in all probability hydrogen in the true liquid state, 
but it Was not found possible to collect it owing to its extreme 
volatility; Whether this artificial gas might ultimately have 
enabled liquid hydrogen to be collected in open vessels we can- 
not say, for experiments with it were abandoned in favour of 
qther measures, which led finally to a more assured success. 

V acuum V essels. — The problem involved in the liquefaction 
of hydrogen was in reality a double one. In the first place, the 
gas had to be cooled to such a temperature that the change to 
the liquid state was rendered possible. In the second, means had 
to be discovered for protecting it, when so cooled, from the influx 
of external heat, and since the rate at which heat is transferred 
from One body to another increases very rapidly with the difference 
between their temperatures, the question of efficient heat insula- 
tion became at once more difficult and more urgent in proportion 
to the degree of cold attained. The second part of the problem 
Was in fact solved first. Of course packing with non-conducting 
materials was an obvious expedient when it was not necessary 
that the contents of the apparatus should be visible to the eye, 
but in the numerous instances when this was not the case such 
measures iwere out of the question. Attempts were made to 
secure the desired end by surrounding the vessel that contained 
the cooled orliqiiid gas with a succession of other vessels, through 
which was conducted the vapour given off from the interior one. 
Such devices involved awkward complications in the arrange- 
ment of the apparatus, and besides were not as a rule very efficient, 
althoiigh some Workers, e.g. Dr Kamerlingh Onnes, of Leiden, 
reported some success with their use. In 1892 it occurred to 
Dewar that the principle of an arrangement he had used nearly 
twenty years before for some calorimetric experiments on the 
physical cbristants of hydrogenium, which was a natural deduc- 
tion from the work of Dulong arid Petit on radiation, might be 
employed with advantage as well to protect cold substances 
from: heat as hot ones from cold. He therefore tried the effect 
of; surrounding his liquefied gas with a highly exhausted space. 
The' : result : Was entirely successful; ’ Experiment showed that 
liqiiid air contained in a glass vessel with two walls, the space 
between which ;was a high vacuum, evaporated at only one 
fifth the 1 rate it did When in an ordinary vessel surrounded with 
air at atmospheric pressure, the convective transference of heat 
by means of the f gas particles being enormously reduced' owing 


to the vacuum. But in addition these vessels lent themselves 
to an arrangement by Which radiant heat could still further be 
cut off , since it was found that when the inner wall was coated 
with a bright deposit of silver, the influx of heat was . diminished 
to one-sixth of the amount existing without the metallic coating. 
The total effect, therefore, of the high vacuum and silvering is 
to reduce the imgoing heat to one-thirtieth part. In making such" 
vessels a mercurial vacuum has been found very satisfactory; 
The vessel in which the vacuum is to be produced is provided 
with’ a small subsidiary vessel joined by a narrow tube with thC 
main vessel, and connected with a powerful air-pump. A quantity 
of mercury having been placed in it, it is heated in an oil- or 
air-bath to about 200° C., so as to volatilize the mercury^ the 
vapour of which is removed by the pump. After the process 
has gone on for some time, the pipe leading to the pump is sealed 
off, the vessel immediately removed from the bath, and the small 
subsidiary part immersed in some cooling agent such as solid 
carbonic acid or liquid air, whereby the mercury vapour is 
condensed in the small vessel and a vacuum of enormous tenuity 
. left in the large one. The final step is to seal off the tube con- 
necting the two. In this way a vacuum may be produced having 
‘ a vapour pressure of about the hundred-millionth of an atmo- 
sphere at o° C. If, however, some liquid mercury be left in the 
space in which the vacuum is produced, and the containing part 
of the vessel be filled with liquid air, the bright mirror of mercury 
which is deposited on the inside wall of the bulb is still more 
: effective than silver in protecting the chamber from the influx of 
heat, owing to the high refractive index, which involves great re- 
flecting power, and the bad heat-conducting powers of mercury. 

With the discovery of -the remarkable power of gas absorption 
possessed by charcoal cooled to a low temperature (see below), 
it became possible to make these vessels 
of metal. Previously this could not be 
done with success, because gas occluded 
in the metal gradually escaped and vitiated 
the vacuum; but now any stray gas may 
be absorbed by means of charcoal so 
placed in a pocket within the vacuous 
: space that it is cooled by the liquid in the 
interior of the vessel. Metal vacuum 
Vessels (fig. 1), of a capacity of from 2 to 
: 20 litres, may be formed of brass, copper, 
nickel or tinned iron, : with necks of some 
alloy that is a bad conductor of heat, 
silvered glass vacuum cylinders being 
fitted as stoppers. Such flasks, when 
properly constructed, have an efficiency 
equal to that .of the chemically-silvered 
■ glass vacuum vessels now commonly used Fig. 1.— Metallic 
in low temperature investigations, and Vacuum Vessel 
they are obviously better adapted for transport. The 
principle of the Dewar vessel is utilized in the Thermos flasks 
which are now extensively manufactured and employed for 
keeping liquids warm in hospitals, &c. 

Thermal Transparency at Low Temperatures . — The proposition, 
once enunciated by Pictet, that at low temperatures all substances 
have practically the same thermal transparency,, and are equally 
ineffective, as, non-conductors of heat,. i% based on erroneous observa- 
tions. It is true that if the space between the two walls of a double- 
walled vessel is packed with substances like carbon, magnesia, or 
silica, liquid air placed in the interior will boil off evert more quickly 
than it will when the space merely contains air at atmospheric 
ressure ; but in such cases it is, not so much the carbon, &c., that 
ring about, the transference of heat, as the, air contained in their 
interstices. If this air be pumped out such substances are seen to 
exert a very considerable influence in stopping the influx of heat, 
and a vacuum vessel which has the space between its; two walls 
filled with a non-conducting material of this kind preserves a liquid 
gas even better than one in which that space is. simply exhausted 
of air. In experiments on this point double- wafled glass tubes, as 
nearly ; identical in shape and size as possible* Were mounted in sets 
of three on a common stem which communicated with an air-pump* 
so that the degree of, exhaustion in each was equal. In two pf each 
three the space between the double walls was filled with the powdered 
material it was desired jto test, the third being left empty and used 
as the standard. The time required for a certain quantity of liquid 
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ail* to evaporate from, the interior of this empty bulb, being called I, 
in 6ach of the eight sets of triple tubes, the times required for. the 
satnie quantity to boil off from the other pairs of tubes were as 
follows:-—' -: ! 

Charcoal . ... . 5 (Lampblack . . . . 5 

Magnesia . . . 2 (Silica ... . . 4 

(Graphite . .1-3 (Lampblack . . . . 4 

('Alumina . • • 3*3 (Lycopodium . . .. .2*5 

S Calcium carbonate 2-5 ( Barium carbonate . 1*3 , 

Calcium fluoride . 1-25 ( Calcium phosphate . .2-7 . 

Phosphorus (amor- ( Lead oxide ; ... . .2 

, phous) ., . . 1 ( Bismuth oxide . . . 6 

Mercuric iodide . . 1-5 

Other experiments of the same kind made — (a) with similar 
vacuum vessels, but with the powders replaced by metallic and 
other septa; and (&) with vacuum vessels having their Walls silvered, 
yielded the following results : ; — 

f (&) Vacuum space empty 1 f Vacuum space empty . 1 

■ , Three turns silver Three turns black paper, 

paper, ^ bright sur- ^ black outside . . . 3 

■s face inside . . .4 Three turns black paper, 

Three turns silver t black inside . ’ . . 3 

paper, bright sur- 
face outside . . 4 

Vacuum space empty 1 f Vacuum space empty . 1 

Three turns gold paper, Three turns, not touch- 

gold outside . . 4 J ing, of sheet lead* . . 4 

Some pieces of gold- j Three turns, not touch- 

; leaf put in so as ing„ of sheet alumi- 

to make contact [ nium . . . .4 

between j walls of 
- • vacuum-tube . . 0*3 

' (6); Vacuum space empty, f Empty silvered vacuum 1 

/ silvered \ on inside J Charcoal in silvered 

- "surfaces ; . . . 1! \ vacuum . . . 1-25 

/ Silica in silvered 
. • , vacuum space . . i>i j 

It appears from these experiments that silica, charcoal, lamp- 
black, and oxide of bismuth all increase the heat insulations to 
four, fiy$ and six times that of the empty vacuum space. As the 
chief communication of heat through an exhausted space is by 
molecular bombardment, the fine powders must shorten the free 
path of the gaseous molecules, and the slow conduction of iheat 
through the porous mass must make the conveyance of heat- 
energy Tiiofe difficult than when the gas molecules can impinge 
upon the relatively hot outer glass surface, and then directly 
on the cold one without interruption. (See Proc. Roy . Insp. xv. 
821-826.) < t 

Density df Solids and Coefficients of Expansion at Low Tempera - 
tures.—The facility with which liquid gases, like oxygen or nitrogen, 
can be guarded from evaporation by the proper use of vacuum 
vessels (now called Dewar vessels), naturally suggests that the 
specific gravities of solid bodies can be got by direct weighing when 
immersed in such fluids. If the density of the liquid gas is accurately 
known, then the loss of weight by fluid displacement gives the 
specific gravity compared to water. The metals and alloys, or 
substances that can be got in large crystals, are the easiest to mani- 
pulate. If the body is only to be had in small crystals, then it must 
be compressed under strong . hydraulic pressure ; into coherent blocks 
weighing about 40 to 50 grammes. Such an amount of material 
gives a very accurate density of the body about the boiling point of 
air, and a similar density taken in a suitable liquid at the ordinary 
temperature enables the mean Coefficient of expansion between 
+ 15 0 C. and -185°. C. to be determined. One of the most interesting 
results is that the density of ice at the boiling point of air is not more 
than 093, the mean coefficient of expansion being therefore 0-900681 . 
As the value of the same coefficient between o° G and -27° C. is 
0-000155, it is clear the rate of contraction is diminished to about 
one-half of what it was above the melting point of the ice. This 
suggests that by no possible cooling at our command is it likely we 
could ever make ice as dense as water at o°C., far less 4 0 C. In other 
words, the volume of ice at the zero of temperature would not be 
the minimum volume of the water molecule, though we have every 
reason to believe it would be so in the case of the majority of known 
substances. Another substance of special interest is solid carbonic 
acid. This body has a density of 1-53 at -78° C. and 1-633 at 
-185° C., thus giving a mean coefficient of expansion between these 
temperatures of 0-00057. This value is only about J of the co- 
efficient of expansion of the liquid carbonic acid gas just above its 
melting point, but it is still much greater at the low temperature 
than that of highly expansive solids, like sulphur, which at 40 0 C. 
has a value of 0-60019. The following table gives the densities at the 
temperature of boiling liquid air (-1 85 °C.) and at ordinary tempera-*- 
tures (17 0 C.)> together, with the mean coefficient of expansion be 


tween those temperatures, in the case of a number of hydrated, salts 
and other substances: ‘ . 

1 ' Table I. " '/ ; : /// : ;:} : 



Density 

at-185 0 

C. 

Density 
at 4 - 17 ° 
C. 

1( Mean, , 

, coefficient 
df exfiahsioti 
between ; 
-185° C. and , 

: +I7°C, : 

Aluminium sulphate ( 1 8) 1 . 

1-7194 

1-6913 

0*0066811 

Sodium biborate (fo) 

1-7284 

1-6937 

0*0001000 

Calcium chloride (6) . . 

1-7187 

1-6775 

0-0001191 

Magnesium chloride (6) 

1*6039 . 

1-5693 

0-0001972/1 

Potash alum (24) . - . . 

1-6414 

1-6144 

6-0060813 

Chrome alum (24) . 

1 - 7842 

1-7669 

o- 0066478 

Sodium carbonate (10) . . 

1 -4926 

1-4460 

0-0001563 

Sodium phosphate (12) . 

1-5446 

1-5200: 

0-0000787. : 

Sodium thiosulphate (5) . . 

1-7635 

1*7290 , 

■ 0*0900969. 

Potassium ferrocyanide (3) 

1-8988 

1-8533 

0-0001195 

Potassium ferricyanide 

1-8944 

1-8109 

0-0662244 ! 

Sodium nitro-prusside (4) . 

1-7196 

1-6803 

0-000II38 < 

Ammonium chloride . . 

1-5757 

1-5188 

0 -O 0 OI 82 O ; 

Oxalic acid (2) . 

1-7024 

1-6145 

0*0002643,. 

Methyl oxalate ... . . 

1-5278 

1 -4260 

6- 60634,82 ‘ 

Paraffin . : 1 . ! . . . 

6*9770 

0-9103 

6-6003567 

Naphthalene . . . 

1-2355 

1-1589 

O-OOO 32 O 0 

Chloral hydrate . . ;. . 

1-9744 

1*9151 

0 - 000 I 482 

Urea ... ; . . .. . • . 

1-3617 

i* 3 i 9 o 

0-0001579 

Iodpform . . . . 

4'4459 

4 T 955 

0-0002930 

Iodine . . . . . 

4* 8 943 

4*6631 

0*0002510 

Sulphur . i ; . ... 

2-0989 

2*0522 

0-000lf52 

Mercury , ... . . 

14-382 


0-0000881 2 

Sodium ... ... .... ■ v . 

1-0056 

o* 97 $. 

Or OOO 1 8 IO 

Graphite (Cumberland) . . 

2- 1302 

2-0996 

; o>opQ 0733 


1 The figures within parentheses refer to the number of molecules 
of water of crystallization. H 

. 2 -i 89° ( tO -38-85° C. ; , • 

It will be seen from this table that, with the exception of carbbnate 
of soda and chrome alum, the hydrated salts have a. coefficient of 
expansion that does hot differ greatly from that of ice at low tempera- 
tures. Iodoform is a highly expansive body like iodine, and oxalate 
of methyl has nearly as great a coefficient as paraffin, which is a very 
expansive, solid, as are naphthalene and oxalic acid. The coefficient 
of solid mercury is about half that of the liquid ffietal; While that 
1 of sodium is about the value of mercury at ordinary temperatures. 
Further details on the subject can be found in the Proc. Roy. f Inst. 

I (.1895), and Proc. Roy. Soc. (1902). 

Density of Gases at Low Temperatures — The ordinary mode of de- 
1 termining the density of gases may be followed, provided that the 
glass flask, with its carefully ground stop-cock sealed on, can stan<d 
! an internal pressure of about five atmospheres, and . that all the 
necessary corrections for change of" volume arc made. All that is 
necessary is to immerse the exhausted flask in boiling oxygen,^ and 
1 then to allow the .second gas to enter from a gasometer by opening 
the; stop-cock until the pressure is equalized. The stop-cock being 
closed, the flask is Bow taken out of the liquid oxygen and left fn 
the balance-room until its temperature is equalized. It is th^n 
weighed against a similar flask used as a counterpoise. Following 
such a method, it has been found that the weight of ji litre of oxygfen 
vapour at its boiling point of 90-5° absolute is 4-426 grammes,! and 
therefore the specific volume is 226-25 cc. According to the ordinary 
gaseous laws, the litre ought to weigh 4-313 griajmmes, and; the 
specific volume should be 231-82 cc. In other words, the prddiict 
of pressure and volume at the boiling point is. diminished by 2-46%. 
In a similar way the weight of a litre of nitrogen vapour at the boiling 
point of oxygen was found to be 3*90, and the inferred value for 
78° absolute, or its own boiling point, would be 4-51; giving a specific 
volume of 22 1 -3. 

Regenerative Cooling,-— One part of the . problem- being . thus 
solved and a satisfactory device discovered for warding off 
heat in such vacuum vessels, it remained to arrange’ some practi-j 
cally efficient method for, reducing hydrogen to a temperature- 
sufficiently low for liquefaction. To gain that end, .the idea 
naturally occurred of using adiabatic expansion, not inter- 
mittently, as when gas is allowed to expand suddenly from a high 
compression, but in a continuous process, and an Obvious way Of 
attempting to carry out This condition was to enclose the orifice 
at which expansion takes place in a tube, so as to obtain a constant 
stream of cooled gas passing oyer, it. But further consideration, 
of this plan showed that although the gas jet would, be cooled, 
pear the point of expansion owing to the conversion of ,a : pprtipn 
of its sensible heat into dynamical , energy of the moving : gas, < 
yet the heat it thus,, lost would be restored jto ifi ?f almost ^ 
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iiiimbdiatbl^ by the destruction of thiSmechkriicril eii^rgy through 
friction and its consequent reconversion into Heat. Inus the net 
ifesuit would be nil so far as change of temperature through the 
perfdrinance pf external work was concerned. But the con- 
Idjfiqris in such an arrahgemerit resemble that in the experiments 
jof Thomson and Joule on the thermal changes which occur in a 
jgks “when it is forced under pressure through a porous plug or 
inarrow orifice, and those experimenters found, as the former 
iof them had predicted, that, a change of .temperature, does- : takd 
place, owing to internal work being done by the attraction of the 
igas molecules. Hence the effective; result obtainable in practice 
(by siich an attempt at' coiitihuous adiabatic 1 expahsion as that 
jsuggestcd above is to • be measured by the amount of the 
Thomson^ Joule effect,” which depends entirely on the internal, 
inot ; the external, work done by the gas. To Linde belongs the 
icrpdit of having .first se^n the essential, importance Pf this 'effect 
lin connexion with the liquefaction of gases , by ! adiabatic' ex- 
pansion, and he was, further,: the first to construct an industrial 
plant for the production of liquid air, based oh -the application of 
this 1 principle. L d'”'. ;'; : • 

j The change of . temperature, due to the Thomson- Joule • effect 
•varies in amount with different gases, or rather with the tempera- 

ture at which the opera- 

; tion is conducted.; At 
ordinary temperatures 
oxygen and carbonic 
acid are cooled, while 
hydrogen is Slightly 
heated. But. hydrogen 
also is ! Cooled if before 
being passed through the 
nozzle or plug- it is 
brought into a thermal 
condition comparable to 
that of other gases at 
ordinary temperatures — 

1 , 1 that is to say, when, it is 
initially cooled to> , a • tem- 
perature having; the same 
ratio to its critical point 
as their temperatures 


8 have to their critical 
points — and similarly ; the 
T more condensible gases 
would be heated, and 
not cooled, by passing 
i through a nozzle or plug, 
if they were employed at 
a temperature sufficiently 
' above tlieif critical points. 
Each gas has therefore a 
point of inversion of the 
Thomson- Joule effect, 
..... and; this temperature is, 

K FiG. 2 . — Laboratory Liquid Air according to the theory 
Machine. of van< der Waals, about 

A, Air or oxygen inlet. 6*75 times the" critical 

By Carbon dioxide inlet. ; temperature of the body. 

& • Carbon dioxide valve. . ,i Olszewski' has determined 

P; Af/oro^en expansion valve! the invemjon-point in I lie 

G, Vacuiim vessel with liquid air of ca&ey bf‘ hydrogen/ arid 

oxygen. finds- it to be 

H, Carbon, dioxide, and air outlet. e ■ ‘ absdfutfe; the theoretical 

§; Carbon dioxide coil. " critical jmint l.eing thus 

' ' . about " 28* 5 0 absolute: 

The 1 cooling effect obtained is small, being for air about 
C. per atmosphere difference of pressure at ordinary tern 1 - 
pOratures. But’ the decrement of temperature is proportional 
to ; the difference of pressUrb arid inversely Us the ! absolute 
temperature, so that the ThbmsOn-JoUle effect increases rapidly 
by the. combined use of a lower temperature' and greater difference' 
of gas pressure; By means Of the “ rfegefibrative : ” method of 


working, whith Wais described hy C.W. Siemens ih 18 57; developed 
and ended by Ern^t Splyay in 1885, and, subsequently utilized 
by numerous experimenters in the construction of low tempera- 
ture apparatus, a practicable liquid air plant was constructed 
by Linde. The gas which has passed the orifice and is therefore 
cooled is made to flow backwards round the tube that leads to the 
nozzle; hence that portibh ;of the gas that is just about to pass 
through the nozzle has some of its heat abstracted, and; in 
corisequencO on expansion is cooled to a lower temperature 
than the first portion. In its turn it cools a third portion in 'the 
same way, and so the reduction of temperature goes oh pro- 
gressively until ultimately a portion of the gas is liquefied. 
Apparatus based on this principle has been employed not. only 
by Linde in Germany, but also by Tripler in America and by 
Hampson and Dewar in England, The last-named experimenter 
exhibited in December 1895 a laboratory machine of this kind 
(fig. 2), which when supplied with oxygen initially cooled to 
“79° C., and at a pressure of 100- 150 atmospheres, began! to 
yield liquid in about a quarter of an hour after starting. Lhe 
initial codling is not! necessary, but it has the advantage, of 





Fig. 3. — Hydrogen; Jet. Apparatus. A,, Cylinder , containing com- 
! pressed hydrogen. B and C, Vacuum vessels containing carbonic 
[ acid under exhaustion and liquid air respectively., D, Regenerating 
i cpii in vacuum vessel. Valve. G, Pin-hole nozzle. 

! reducing the time required for the operation. The efficiency of 
1 the Linde process is small, but it is easily conducted and only 
; requires plenty of cheap power; When we can work turbines or 
I other engines at low temperatures', so as to effect cooling through 
j the performance of external work, then the economy in the 
| production of liquid : air and hydrogen will be greatly increased. 

I This treatment : was next extended to hydrogen. For the 
j reason already explained, it would have been futile to experiment 
j with this, substance at ordinary temperatures, and therefore 
| as : ai preliminary it was cooled to the temperature of boiling 
; liquid air, about -190° C. At this temperature it is still 
] times above its critical temperature, and therefore its liquefaction 
j ins these.: circumstances would be comparable to; that of air, 

I taken at + 6o° C. , in an apparatus like that just described. 

| Dewar showed in : 1896 that hydrogen cooled in this way and ex- 
I pahd'ed in a regenerative coil from a pressure! of 200, atmospheres 
! was rapidly reduced in temperature to such an extent that 
I after the- apparatus had been working a few minutes the issuing 
; jet was seen to cpritain liquid; which was' sufficiently proved 
| to v bb liquid hydrogen by the fact that it was so cold as tp freeze 
I liquid air and oxygen into hard white solids. Though with this 
| apparatus, a diagrammatic representation of which is shown 
i ffi fig.' 3/ it Was now found possible ? at the time to collect ' the 

16 
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liquid the 

' r^)i(Jiiy qTtHpg^T' IW*8?^ *$ 4 J- nerat 
mont seemed: so promising that m the next twp years/fifeere 
was laid' down in ; the laboratories of the Royal Institution 
a large plant— it weighs 2 tbns nnd ; contains 3000 : ft. of pijpe^- 
which is designed on precisely, the, same principfes, although 
its . construction ; is far ; . more elaborate. The orxe important 
novelty, without which it is practically impossible to succeed, 
is the 'provision of a device to. Stirmbtiht ;the difficulty 6f : with r 
: , ■ /, • ; drawing the liquefied hydrogen after it has 

IwH. - been made. The -desideratum is really- a 
' means of forming an aperture ih the bottom 

;; 5 j.*vVr ]| ■ ; ' • - of a vacuum ; vessel by which the contained 
' / / ' / liquid; /may be., run out,. 1 /jFor tins purpose the; 

• ’ jp5fc,v| 1 ' i ’ i lower part of the ; vacuum vessel (t) in fig. .3) 
! V [ 1 T/ ' ! containing the jet is modified as shown M 
: TSJ , ; 1 fig. ; the; inner vessel . is prolonged ; ifi a 

. ’ If fine tube, coiled ‘ spirally, which passes; 

n 1. : through the outer wall « of the vacuum vessel,, 

UU and thus sufficient elasticity is obtained to 

Pip t 4 —Bottom enable the tube to withstand without fractufe 
of Vacuum Vessel. f the great cpntJractjph Consequent on /the 
extreme cold to which it is ; subjected.!) Such 
peculiarly •, shaped vacuum vessels were made by Dewar’s 
directions ifi' Germany, and have 1 subsequently been supplied to 
and employed by other experimenters. 

With' the liquefying plant above referred to liquid hydrogen 
was for the first tifrie. cbllected ih an open vessel on the 10th of 
May ^898.’ The ‘gas at if pressure of 180 atmospheres was cooled 
to -205® C./by 'mhans ! Of; li^v|icl:;jaiir boiling in vacuo] and 'waa 
then passed through the nozzle Of the regenerative coil, which 
was enclosed in vacuum vessels in such a, way as to exclude 
external heat as perfectly as possible, in this way some 26 cc. 
of the liquid had been collected when ’ the experiment came 
to a premature end; oWing/tO the nbzzle of the apparatus becom- 
ing blocked by a dense solid— air-ice resulting from the cbn : 
gelation of /the air which Was present to a minute' extent aS ap 
impurity ixi the hydrogen. ‘ ‘ This,’ accident exemplifies what is 
a Serious trouble encountered in thie production of liquid hydro- 
gen, the extrertie difficulty of obtaining' the gas in a state of 
sufficient purity, for the presefice bf 1 % of foreign matters, 
such as air or oxygen, which ^te mpre cbrideiisible than hydrogen, 
is sufficient to cause cbmplete stoppage/ unless the nozzle : Valve 
and jet arrangement is of spCcialconstmctfon. In subsequent 
experiments the liquid was obtained ip larger quantities— 
on the 13th of June 1901 fiVe! litres of it were successfully com 
veyed through the streets of I/ondon' frejm the laboratory of 
the Royal Institution to the room's' of the Royal Society; — and 
it may be said that it is now possible to produce it in any desired 
amount, subject only to .the- limitations entailed by expense. 
Finally, the reduction; of hydrogen to a solid state was success-; 
fully undertaken ifi 1899. A portion :of the liquid carefully 
isolated in vacuum- jacketed vessels . was. suddenly transformed 
into a white mass resembling frozen foam, when evaporated 
under an air-pump at a pressure of 30 or 40 mm.,' and ; sub- 
sequently hydrogen Was obtained as a clear transparent ice by 
immersing a tube containing the liquid in this solid foam, , ; 

Liquefaction of Helium . — The subjection of hydrogen corm 
pleted the experimental proof that all gases can be reduced to 
the liquid and solid states by the aid of pressure and Ibw tempera- 
ture, at least so far as regards those in the hands of the chemist 
at the 1 beginning of the lait decade bf the : 19th century. But 
a year or so before hydrogen was obtained in the liquid form, 
a substance known to exist ifi the sun from spectroscopic re- 
searches carried out by Sir Edward Frariklarid and Sir J. Norman 
LoCkyer was shown by Sir Williafii Ramsay to exist on the efirth 
in 'small quantities; Hbliurn (q.v .) /as this substance was named, 
was found by experiment to be a gas 1 mtich less condensable 
than hydfpgeii. ' Dewar in 1981' expanded it "from a pressure 
of ' 80-1 ob‘ - ! atmospheres at / the Tempter aturef^f sblM' 'hydrogen 

of liquefactibh. Olszewski 
repeated the experiment in 1985, using the ! still 1 higher ’-initisil 


j cqmpressibn 5 b^ he equally failedto find; 

; ^ny evidence of liquefaction^ unci in eppsbquehqe %as inclined 
I to douM' whether, the gas ; was liquefiable at ali/ whether in fact 
j it f was; not *a truly “ permanent ” gas. Other investigators, 

; hpwever, took, a different and more hopeful view of the matter, 
j I^ewar^ iorVihstance (Pres. 'Acltfreiss; Brit. Assqc., 1992)', basing , 
his deductions on the laws established by van der Waals and - 
i others from the study of phenomena at much higher tempera- 
\ tures, anticipated that the ! boiljing-point of the substance Wbiild 1 
! be j abbut) 5° absolute/: $0 that' the liquid would be about four 
times more yolatile thamiiquid hydrogen, just as liquid hydrogen ■ 

: is four times more volatile than liquid air ; and he * expressed the > 
opinion that the gas would succumb on being subjected to th§ ] 

: ptqcpss that had succeeded with' hydrogen, except that liquid 
hydrogen, » instead of ’liquid air, eVaporating under exhaustion 
must be employed as the primary cooling agent, and must also? 
be used to surround the 1 vacuum vessel in which the liquid 
wkf collected. ; /,; r ‘ ! . 
j ' V arious circumstances, combined to, prevent Dewar from 
actually carrying out the operation ' thus foreshadowed, . but > 
his anticipations Were - justified and the sufficiency of the method 
he indicated practically proved By Dr H. Kamerlingh Oniies/ 
wfio, wbx]^g;.wit^-yhe. Splendid resourqe^.'of the Leiden. cryogenic? 
laboratory, ? ; succeeded ! in obtaining . helium in the ; liquid state 
bn the 10th of July 1 1908. ^ Having prepared 2bo litres of the 
gas (i 6b litres in reke^Ve) from monazite Sand/ 1 he copied it With 
exhausted ' liquid hydrogen to a temperature of 15 pr i6° abs., 
and expanded,; it-. through ; a regenerative coil under a pressure 
of * 50 to 1 100 ^atmospheres, making use of the : most elaborate 1 
precautions to preyent influx of heat and securing the absence' 
of , less yplafijes 1 ,gasbs that might freeze arfd blbck 'the tubes of , 
the; apparatus by including in, the helium circuit charcoal cooled 
to the temperature, of- liquid air.- ©perations began at 5 i 4S l 
in the niornifig with ! the preparation of the necessary .liquid 1 
hydypg^pt whiph were r'eady by 1-30. The cifculaiipn 

of; the helium was started it 4 30 in the afternoon and was con- 
tinued until the gas had been pumped round the circuit twenty 
times; but it was hot 1 till 7-30, When’ the last bottle of liquid; 
Hydrogen' had : bbeff. brought ihtp 1 requisition, that the surface 
of the liquid was seen,- by reflection; of light from below, standing 
out sharply like the edge of a knife against the glass wall of the 
vacuum vessel;. 1 ; Tts boilihg-point has been determined as being 
4 ° ; aBs. j its : critical teniperktiire , arid its critical pressure not 
more than three, atmpspheres. The density of , the; liquid is 
found to be .0*015 or about twice that of liquid hydrogen. It 
could not be solidified even when exhausted under a pressure, 
of 2 mm . , which in all . probability corresponds to a temperatiirp 1 
pi 2° abs. (see Comni'unicatipns, from the physical laboratory: at, 
the University of Leiden, 1908-1909). - ; • ; : ;i ■ 

The following ate brief details respecting some of the more 
important liquid gases that havd become available for study 
within recent years/ (For argon, neon/ krypton, ,&c., see Argoi^.) 

Oxygen. -—Liquid oxygen is x a mobile transparent-liquid, possessing 
a faint blue colour. At atmospheric pressure, it boils at — 1 81 *5 0 Cj ; 
under; a reduced pressure pf 1 cm. of mercury its temperature falls 
to —210 0 C. : At the boiling point it has a density of 1*124 according 
to phzewski, or of i;vi68 according to Wroblewski ; Dewar obtained 
the value , 1 • 1 375 as , the mean of twenty observations by weighing 
a hujnbcr of solid sub^tanqes in liquid; oxygen, noting the apparent 
rela.tjye; density of tlie liquid, and thence calculating its real density, 
Fizeau’s Values* for ; the coefficient^ of,. expansion of the solids being , 
employed, Thp capillarity of liquid oxygen is, about -one-sixth that 
of water ; it is a non-conductor of electricity, and is, strongly mag-r 

netic. By itp own evaporation, it cannot be reduced to the solid 

state, but exposed to the temperature; of liquid hydrogen, it is frozen 

1 It may be ' rioted that 1 noW that the commercial production bf 
oxygen is effected by thfe : liquefaction of ‘ air, with separation Of it§ 
constituents in What is essentially a Coffey still, the Cheiriist has at 
his comrhand large quantities not /only of the less ydlatile con- 
stituents, krypton and Xehon, but also of the mpre Volatile on^s/ 
neon and helium. Roughly a millibh volumes of air contain 29 
volumes of neon and helium, about J5 °f the former to 5 of the laffet! 
approximately t volume ; Of 1 hydrogen being associated with them, 
so that iii view' of the 5 ehOrmpuS/ambuhts of oxygen that are Vpirbr 
duced ; ? heliu m cart * be' obtained in practically any quantity directly 
from thfe Atmosphere; J !i » ;v f ; y -* >r:1 y; iV !> ! 1 1 f :: l '-“ 

?;^r- Of?-/ ~-ov Oirn-m-j vv, ■/'-/!;. 
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into a solid mass, paying a; pale bluish tint, showing by reflection all 
the absorption bands of the liquid. It is remarkable that the same 
absorption hands occur irithe compressed gas. Dewar gives the 
melting-point as 38° absolute, and ; the density at the boiling-point 
of hydrogen as 1*4526. The refractive index of the liquid for the • 
D: §odium ray is 1*2236. 

Ozone,-— This gas is easily liquefied by the use of liquid air. The 
liquid obtained is intensely blue, and on allowing the temperature 
to rise, boils and explodes about -126° C. About this temperature 
it may be dissolved in bisulphide of carbon to a faint blue solution. 
The liquid ozone seems to be more magnetic than liquid oxygen . 

Nitrogen forms a transparent colourless liquid, having a density 
of 0*8042 at its boiling-point, which is -195* 5 ° C. The refractive 
index for the D line is 1*2053. Evaporated under diminished 
pressure the liquid becomes solid at a temperature of -215° C., 
melting under a pressure of 90 mm. The density of the solid at 
the boiling-point of hydrogen is 1 *0265. 

Air. — Seeing that the boiling-points of nitrogen and oxygen are 
different j it might be expected that on the liquefaction of atmospheric 
air the two elements would appear as\two separate liquids. Such, 
however, is not the case ; they come down simultaneously as one 
homogeneous liquid. Prepared on a large scale, liquid air may 
contain as much as 50% of oxygen when collected in open vacuum- 
vessels, but since nitrogen is the more volatile it boils off first, -and 
as the liquid gradually becomes richer in oxygen the temperature 
at which it boils rises from about -192 ° C. to about -182° C-; 
At the former temperature it has a density of about 0*916. It is a 
non-conductor of electricity. Properly protected from external 
heat i arid subjected to high exhaustion, liquid air becomes a stiff 
transparent jelly-like mass, a magma of solid nitrogen containing 
liquid oxygeii, which may indeed be extracted from it by means of, 
a magnet, or by rapid rotation of the vacuum vessel in imitation 
of a centrifugal machine. The temperature of this solid under a 
vacuum of about 14 mm. is -216°. At the still lower temperatures 
attainable by the aid of liquid hydrogen it becomes a white solid, 
haying* dike solid oxygen, a faint blue tint. The refractive index 
of .liquid air is 1*2068. , 

Fluorine , prepared in the free, state by Moissan’s method of 
electrolysing' a solution of potassium fluoride in anhydrous hydro- 
fluoric acid, was liquefied in the laboratories of the Royal Institution, 
London^, in 1897. Exposed: to the temperature of quietly-boiling 
ljquid. oxygen, the gas did not change its state, though it lost much 
of its chemical activity, and ceased to attach glass. But a very small 
Vricuum formed over the oxygen was sufficient to determine lique- 
faction; a result which was also obtained by cooling the gas to the 
temperature of freshly-made liquid air boiling at atmospheric 
pressure. Hence the boiling-point is , fixed at about -187 ° C. The 
liquid is of a clearyellow colour, possessing great mobility. Its density 
is i * : 14, and its capillarity rather less than that of liquid oxygen. The 
liquid, When examined in a thickness of I cm., does not show any 
absorption bands, and it is not attracted by a magnet. Cooled in 
liquid; hydrogen it is frozen to a white solid, .melting at about 40 0 abs. 

Hydrogen — Liquid hydrogen is the lightest liquid known to the 
chemist, having a density slightly less than 0*07 as compared with 
Water; arid being six times lighter than liquid marsh-gas, Which is 
next in order of lightness. One litre weighs only 70 grammes, and 
I gramme occupies a volume of 14-15 cc< In spite of its extreme 
lightness, however, it is easily seen, has a well-defined meniscus 
arid drops well. At its boiling-point: the liquid is only 55 times 
denser than the vapour it is giving off, whereas liquid oxygen in 
similar condition is 258 times denser than its vapour, and riitrogen 
1 77,, times. Its atomic volume is about 14*3, that of liquid oxygen 
being 13*7, and that of liquid nitrogen 16*6, at their respective 
boiling-points. Its latent heat of Vaporization about the boiling- 
point is about 12 1 gramme-calories, and the latent heat of fluidity 
carinot exceed 16 units, but may be less. Hydrogen appears to have 
thri same specific heat in the liquid as in the gaseous state, about 3*4. 
Its surface tension is exceedingly low, about one-fifth that of liquid 
ait at its boiling-point, or one-thirty-fifth that of water at ordinary 
temperatures, rind this is the reason, that bubbles formed in the 
liquid are so small as to give it art opalescent appearance during 
ebullition. The liquid is without colour, and gives no absorption 
spectrum. Electric sparks taken in the liquid between platinum 
poles give a spectrum showing the hydrogen lines C and F bright 
on a background of continuous spectrum. Its refractive index at 
the boiling-point has theoretically the value i-u. It was measured 
bV determining the relative difference of focus for a parallel beam 
of light 1 sent through a spherical vacuum vessel filled successively 
with water, liquid oxygen, and, liquid hydrogen ; the result obtained 
w ; as I • 12/ Liq u id . hydrogen is, a non-conductor of electricity. The 
precise determination of its boiling-point is a matter of some difficulty . 
The first results obtained from the use of a platinum resistance 
thermometer gave -238° C,, while a similar thermometer made 
Ayith an alloy of rhodium-platinum indicated a value 8 degrees 
lower. Later, a gold thermometer indicated about -249 0 C., 
with an iron one the, result was only -21 o° C. It was thus 
W that electrical resistauce thermqmeters are not to be trusted 
; these low temperatures, since the laws correlating resistance and 
temperature are not known for temperatures at and below the 
boiling-point of hydrogen, though they are certainly not the same 



as thpse which hold good )nghe r . up the thermometric scale. , , -The 
same remarks apply to the use of ‘thermo-electric jurictions at such 
exceptional temperatures. Recourse Was therefore had l to ! a constant- 
volume hydrogeri thermometer, working Under rediiced pressure, 
experiments having shown that such a thermometer; filled with 
either a simple or a .compound gas {e.g. oxygen or carbonic acid) 
at an initial pressure somewhat less than one atmosphere, may be 
relied upon to determine temperatures down to the respective boiling- 
points of the gases with which they are filled. The result obtained 
was -252 0 C. Subsequently various other : determinations were 
carried out in thermometers filled with hydrogen derived from 
different sources, and also with helium, the average value given by 
the experiments being -252*5° C. (See “ The Boiling Point of 
Liquid Hydrogen determined by Hydrogen and Plelium Gas Ther- 
mometers,” Proc. Roy. Soc., 7th February 1901.) The critical 
temperature is about 30° absolute (-243° Cj, and the critical 
pressure about 15 atmospheres. Hydrogen has , not only thp lowest 
critical temperature of all the old permanent gases, but it has the 
lowest critical pressure. Given a sufficiently low temperature, 
therefore, it is the easiest gas to liquefy so far as pressure is con- 
cerned. Solid hydrogen has a temperature about 4 0 less. By 
exhaustion under reduced pressure a still lower depth of cold may 
be attained, and a steady temperature reached less than 16 0 
above the zero of absolute temperature. By the use of high ex- 
haustion, and the most stringent precautions to prevent . the influx 
of heat, a temperature of 13° absolute (-260° C.) may be reached. 
This is the lowest . steady temperature which can be maintained by 
the evaporation of solid hydrogen. At this temperature the solid 
has a density of about 0*077. Solid hydrogen presents no metallic 
characteristics, such as were predicted for it by Faraday; Dumas, 
Graham and other chemists and neither .it nor, the liquid is magnetic. 

The Approach to the Absolute Zero . — The achievement of 
Kamerlingh Onnes has brought about the . realization ■ of a 
temperature removed only 3 0 from the absolute zero, and the 
question naturally suggests itself whether there is any proba- 
bility of a still closer approach to that point. The answer is 
that if, as is not impossible, there exists 4 gas, as yet unisplated, 
which has an atomic weight one-half that of helium,, that, gas, 
liquefied in turn by the aid of liquid helium, would render that 
approach possible, though the experimental difficulties of the 
operation would be enormous and perhaps prohibitive. The 
results of experiments bearing on this question and of theory 
based on them are shown in table II. The third column shows 
the critical temperature of the gas which can be liquefied by 
continuous expansion through a regenerative cooling apparatus, 
the operation being started from the initial temperature shown 
I in the second column, while the fourth column gives the tempera- 
ture of the resulting liquid. It will be seen that by the use of 
liquid or solid hydrogen as a cooling agent, it should be possible 
to liquefy a body having a critical . temperature of about 6 b to 
8° on the absolute scale, and a boiling point of about 4 0 or 5 0 , 
while with the aid of liquid helium at an initial temperature 
of 5 0 we could liquefy a body having a critical temperature of 
2 0 and a boiling point of i°. 


Table II. 


Substance, 

Initial 

Temperature. 
Abs. Degrees. 

Critical 
Temperature. 
Abs. Degrees. 

Boiling Points. 
Abs; Degrees. 

(Low red heat) . 

760 

304 

195 (co 2 ) 

(52 °C.). . . 

Liquid air under 

325 

130 

86 (Air) 

exhaustion . 

75 

30 

20(H) 

Liquid hydrogen 

20 , 

8 

5 (He) 

Solid hydrogen . 

15 

6 

■ 4 : 

Liquid helium . 

...... 5 

. .2 .. 

1 


It is to be remarked, however, that even so the physicist 
would riot have attained the absolute zero, and he ^an scarcely 
hope ever to do so. It is true he would only be a very short 
distance from it, but it must be remembered that in a thermo- 
dynamic sense one degree low down the scale, say at io° absolute, 
is equivalent to 30° at the ordinary temperature, and as the 
experimenter gets to lower and lower temperatures, the difficulties 
of further advance increase* nqt in arithmetical but jn geo- 
metrical progression. Thus , the step between the liquefaction 
of air. and that of hydrogen is, therrnodynamically and practically, 
greater than that between the liquefaction of chlorine and that 
of air, but the number of degrees of temperature that separates. 
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the boiliiig-poifits of the first pair 6f substances is less than half 
what it is in the case of the second pair. But the ratio of the. 
absolute boiling-points in the first pair of substances is as i to 4, 
whereas in the second pair it is only 1 to 3, and it is this value 
that expresses the difficulty of the transition. ; 

But though Ultima Thule may continue to mock the physicist's 
efforts, he will long find ample scope for his energies in the 
investigation of the properties of matter at the temperatures 
plated at his command by liquid air and ; liquid and solid 
hydrogen. Indeed, great as is the sentimental interest attached 
to the liquefaction of these refractory gases, the importance of the 
achievement lies rather in the fact that it opens out new fields 
of research and enormously widens the horizon of physical 
science, enabling the natural philosopher to study the properties 
and behaviour of matter under entirely novel conditions. We 
propose to indicate briefly the general directions in which such 
inquiries have so far been carried on, but before doing so will 
call attention to the power of absorbing gases possessed by cooled 
charcoal; which has on that account proved itself a most valuable 
agent in low temperature research. 

Gas Absorption by Charcoals- Felix Fontana was apparently 
the first to discover that hot charcoal has the power of absorbing 
gases, and his observations were confirmed about 1770 by Joseph 
Priestley, to whom he had communicated them. A generation 
later Theodore de Saussure made a number of experiments on 
the subject, and noted that at ordinary temperatures the 
absorption is accompanied with considerable evolution of heat. 
Among subsequent investigators were Thomas Graham and 
Stenhouse, Faure and ’ Silberman, and Hunter, the last-named 
showing that charcoal made * from coco-nut exhibits’ greater 
absorptive powers than other varieties. In 1874 Tait and 
Dewar for the first time employed charcoal for the production of 
high vacua, by using it, heated to a red heat, to ■ absorb the 
mercury vapour in a tube exhausted by a mercury pump ; and 
thirty years 1 afterwards it Occurred to the latter investigator to 
try how its absorbing powers are affected by cooling it, with the 
result that he found them to be greatly enhanced. Some of his 
earlier observations are given in table III.', but it must be pointed 


T able III —Gas Absorption by Charcoal , 



Volume 
absorbed at 
-n of Cent. 

Volume 
absorbed at 
-185° Cent.' • 

Helium . . . . . '. . . 

2. cc. 

15 cc. 

Hydrogen . . . . . 

' ' 4 

135 

Electrolytic gas . . . . . 

■ - 12 

150 

Argon . . . . ... v 

12 

175 

Nitrogen . . . . , . ..»!■: 

15 

155 ’■ 

Oxygen . . . 

. 18 

230 

Carbonic oxide . . ’. . : . 

21 ; 

190 

Carbonic oxide and oxygen . . ' 

30 ' 

195 


out that much larger absorptions were obtained subsequently 
when it was found that the quality of the charcoal was greatly 
influenced by the mode in which.it was prepared, the absorptive 
power being increased by carbonizing the coco-nut shell slowly 
at a gradually increasing temperature. The results in the table 
were all obtained with the same specimen of charcoal, and the 
volumes of the gases absorbed, both at ordinary and at low 
temperatures, were measured' under standard conditions— at 
o° C., and,* 760 mm. pressure. It appears that at the lower 
temperature there is a remarkable increase of absorption for 
every gas, but that the increase is in general smaller as the 
boiling-points of the various gases are lower. Helium is con- 
spicuous for the fact that it is absorbed to a comparatively 
slight extent at both the higher and the lower temperature, but 
in this connexion it must be remembered that, being the most 
volatile gas known, it is being treated at a temperature which 
is relatively much higher than the other gases . At -185° 
( = 88° abs.) , while hydrogen is at about times its boiling-point 
(26° abS.), helium is at about 20 tithes its boiling-point (4-5° abs.), 
and it might, therefore; be expected ; that if it were taken at a 
temperature corresponding to that of the hydrogen, i.e. at 4 or 5 
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times its boiling-point, or say 20° abs., it would undergo much 
greater absorption. This expectation is borne Out by the results 
shown in table IV., and it may be inferred that charcoal cooled 


Table IV . — Gas Absorption by Charcoal at Low Temperatures. 


Temperature. 

Helium. 
Vols. of 
Carbon. 

Hydrogen. 
Vols. of 
Carbon. 

-1 85 0 C. (boiling-point of liquid air) . 

2i 

137 

-210 0 C. (liquid air under exhaustion) 

5 

180 

-252 0 C. (boiling-point of liquid hydrogen) 

160 

258 

-258° C. (solid hydrogen) . . . 

• 195 | 



in liquid helium would absorb helium as freely as charcoal 
cooled in liquid hydrogen absorbs hydrogen. It is found that a 
given specimen of charcoal cooled in liquid oxygen, nitrogen and 
hydrogen absorbs about equal volumes of those three gases 
(about 260 cc. per gramme; and, as the relation between 
volume #and temperature is nearly lineal at the lowest portions 
of either the hydrogen or the helium absorption, it is a legitimate 
inference that at a temperature of 5 0 to 6° abs. helium would be 
as freely absorbed by charcoal as hydrogen is at its boiling- 
point and that the boiling-point of helium lies at about 5 0 abs. 

The rapidity with which air is absorbed by charcoal at- 185° C. 
and under small pressures is illustrated by table V., which shows 
the reductions of pressure effected in a tube of 2000 cc. capacity 
by means of 20 grammes of charcoal cooled in liquid air. 


Table V . — * Velocity of Absorption. 


Time of 
Exhaustion. 

Pressure 
in mm. 

Time of 
Exhaustion. 

Pressure 
in mm. 

0 leic. 

2*190 

60 sec. 

0-347 

10 

L271 

2 min. 

0*153 

20 

0*869 

5 .. 

0*0274 

30 ,, 

0*632 

10 „ 

0*00205 

40 , .i, 

o -543 

19 » 

0*00025 

50 „ ! 

o *435 




Charcoal Occlusion Pressures.— For measuring the gas concen- 
tration, pressure and temperature; use may be made of an apparatus 
of the type Shown in , fig. 5. A mass of charcoal , E , immersed in 
liquid air, is employed for the preliminary exhaustion Of the McLeod 
gauge G and of the charcoal C, which is to be used in the actual 
experiments, and is then sealed off at S. The bulb C is then placed 
in a large spherical vacuum vessel containing liquid oxygen which 
can be made to boil at any definite temperature under diminished 
pressure which is measured by the manometer R. The volume of 
gas admitted into the charcoal is determined by the burette D and 
the pipette P, and the corresponding occlusion pressure at any 
concentration and any temperature below 90° abs. by the gauge G. 
In presence of charcoal, and for small concentrations, great variations 
are shown in the relation between the pressure and the concentration 
of different gases, all at the same temperature. Table VI. gives the 


Table VI. , 


: .Volume 

. * ofj Gas 
absorbed. 

Occlusion 

Hydrogen 

Pressure. 

; Occlusion 
Nitrogen 
Pressure. 

■ cc. 

mm. 

mm. 

0 

0*00003 

0*00005 

5 

0*0228 


10 

0*0455 


15 

0-0645 


20 

0*0861 


. , : 25 

0*1105 


30 

o-i 339 

0*00031 

35 

0*1623 


40 

0*1870 


130 


0*00110 

500 


0*00314 

1000 


0*01756 

1500 


0*02920 

2500 


0*06172 


comparison between hydrogen and nitrogen at the temperature of 
liquid air, 25 grammes of charcoal being employed. It is seen that 
15 cc. of hydrogen produce nearly the same pressure (0*0645 mm.) 
as 2500 cc. of nitrogen (0*06172 mm.). This result shows how 


/ 
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enormously greater, at the temperature of liquidair,, is the volatility 
of hydrogen as cqmparecl with that of nitrogen. . In the fame way 
the concentrations, for, the same pressufe, vary greatly With tempera- 



ture, as is exemplified by table VII., even though the pressures are 
not quite constant. The temperatures employed were the boiling- 
points of hydrogen, oxygen and carbon dioxide. ' 


Table VII, 


Gas. n 

Concentration 
in cc; per grm. 
of Charcoal. 

Pressure 
in mm. 

Temperature 

Absolute. 

Helium . . . 

97 

2*2 

20° ;• 

Hydrogen 

397 

2*2 

20° 

•Hydrogen . . 

*5 

2*1 

90 0 ; 

Nitrogen . 

25O 

1*6 

90 ° 

Oxygen r . . 

300 

1*0 

90 0 

Carbon dioxide . 

90 

3*6 

195 ° 


Heat of Occlusion . — In every case when gases are condensed to the 
liquid state there is evolution of heat, and during the absorption of 
a gas in charcoal or any other occluding body, as * hydrogen j in 
palladium, the amount of heat evolved exceeds that of direct lique- 
faction. From the relation between occlusion-pressure and tempera- 
ture at the same concentration, the reaction being reversible, it is 
possible to calculate this heat evolution. Table VIII. gives the 


Table VIII. 


Gas. 

Concentration 
cc. per grm. 

Molecular 
Latent Heat. 

Mean ; 
Temperature 
Absolute. 


Helium . . 

97 - V; 

483-0 

18 0 


Hydrogen . . 

390 ’ 

524*4 

18 0 


Hydrogen . ... 

20 

2005*6 

78° 


Nitrogen . . . 

250 

3059*0 

82° 


Oxygen . . 

300 

3146-4 

82° 


Carbon dioxide 

90 

6099*6 

j8o° 



mean molecular latent heats of occlusion resulting from Dewar’s 
experiments ; for a number of gases, having concentrations in the 
charcoal as shown. The concentrations were so : regulated as to start 
with an initial pressure not exceeding >■ 3? ; mm. at the ? respective 
boiling-points of hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen and carbon dioxide. , 


: i Production of High \ V ^c^a.-W-E^ceedingly high vacua can be 
obtained j by the aid of; liquid gases, j with or , without charcoal. 
If a vessel containing liquid hydrogen be freely exposed to the 
atmosphere, a raid of snow (solid air) at once begins to fall upon 
the surface of the, liquid; similarly, if one end of a sealed tube 
containing ordinary air be immersed in, the liquid, the same 
thing, happens, but since there is now no'new supply to take the 
place of the air that has been solidified and has accumulated in 
the cooled portion of the tube, the pressure is quickly reduced 
to something like one-millionth of an atmosphere, and a vacuum 
is formed of such tenuity that the electric discharge can be made 
to pass, only with difficulty. Liquid air can be employed in the 
same manner if the tube, before sealing, is filled with some less 
volatile gas or vapour, such as sulphurous acid, benzol or water 
vapour. But if a charcoal condenser be used in conjunction with 
the liquid air it becomes possible to obtain a high vacuum when 
the tube contains air initially. For instance, in one experiment 
with a bulb having a capacity, of 300 cc. and filled with air at a 
pressure of about 1-7 mm. and at a temperature of 15 0 C., when 
an attached condenser with 5 grammes of charcoal was cooled 
in liquid air, the pressure was reduced to 0*0545 mm. of mercury 
in five minutes, to 0*01032 mm. in ten minutes, to 0*000139 mm. 
in thirty minutes, and to 0*000047 mm. in sixty minutes. The 
condenser then being cooled in liquid hydrogen the pressure fell 
to 0*00001,54 mm. in ten minutes, and to 0*0000058 mm. in a 
further ten minutes when solid hydrogen was employed as the 
cooling agent, and no doubt, had it not been for the presence 
of hydrogen and helium in the air, an even greater reduction 
could have been effected. Another illustration of the power 
of cooled charcoal to produce high vacua is afforded by a Crookes 
radiometer. If the instrument be filled with helium at atmo- 
spheric pressure and a charcoal bulb attached to it be cooled 


in liquid air, the vanes remain motionless even when exposed to 
the concentrated beam, of an electric arc lamp; but if liquid 
hydrogen be substituted for the liquid air rapid rotation at once 
sets in. When a similar radiometer was filled with hydrogen and 
the attached charcoal bulb was cooled in liquid air rotation took 
place, because sufficient of the gas was absorbed to permit 
motion. But when the charcoal was cooled in liquid hydrogen 
instead of in liquid air, the absorption increased and consequently 
the rarefaction became so high that there was no motion when 
the light from the arc was directed on 
the vanes. These experiments again per- 
mit of an inference as to the boiling- 
point of helium. A fall of 75 % in the 
temperature of the charcoal bulb, from 
the boiling-point of air to the boiling- 
point of hydrogen, reduced the vanes to 
rest in the case of the radiometer filled 
with hydrogen; hence it might be in- 
ferred that a fall of like amount from 
the: boiling-point of hydrogen would 
reduce the vanes of the helium radio- 
meter to rest, and consequently that the 
boiling-point of helium would be about 
5° abs. 

The vacua obtainable by means , of 
cooled charcoal are so high that it is 
difficult to determine the pressures by the 
McLeod : gauge, and the radiometer ex- 
periments , referred, to above suggested 
the possibility of another means of 
ascertaining such pressures, by determin- 
ing the pressures below which the radio- 
meter would not spin. The following experiment shows how the 
limit of pressure can be ascertained by reference to the pressures 
of mercury vapour which have been very accurately determined 
through a wide range of temperature. To a radiometer (fig, 6) 
with attached charcoal bulb B; was sealed a tube ending in a 
small bulb A containing a globule of mercury. The radiometer 
and bulb B were heated, , exhausted and repeatedly washed out 
with pure oxygen gas, and then the mercury was allowed to distil 
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for some time into the chareqal cqol#d in Equid ahv On exposure 
to the electric beam the vanes began to spin^ but; soon ceased; 
when the bulb A was cooled in liquid air* When:, however;, the 
mercury was warmed by placing the bulb in liquid water, the 
yanes began to move again, and in the, particular ^ 
radiometer used this was found ; to happen when ; the . 
temperature of the mercury had risen to -23 0 C,- 
corresponding to a pressure of about one fifty-millionth 
of an atmosphere. • fir 

For washing out the radiometer with, oxygen the 1 
arrangement shown in , fig. 7 is- convenient, . Here A . . . m. 

is a bulb containing perchlorate of potash, which when 
heated gives off pure, oxygen; C is, again the radiometer . - 
and B the charcoal: bulb. The side tube E is for the r 
purpose of examining the gas given off by minerals like ¥ 
thorianite or the gaseous products of the transforma^ < >• « ; k 
tion of radioactive bodies. • ( j ■ , - ; , 

Analytic , \ Uses. — Another important use of liquid 
gases is an analytic agents, and for this purpose 
liquid air is becoming an . almost essential laboratory: ; , 
reagent. It is one of the most convenient agents for; k 
drying gases ; and for their purification. It a mixture 
of gases be subjected to the temperature of liquid 
air, it is obvious that all the constituents that are more ;; 
Condensable than air will be reduced to liquid,, while f 
those that are less condensable will either remain as , 
a gaseous residue pr be dissolved in the liquid obtained. The 1 
bodies present in the latter may be separated by fractional 

distillation, while the 
contents; of ? the; gaseous 
f residue may be further 

( differentiated by the air 
\™\l / of, still lower vtempera T 

a \ / tures, such as are ob- 

3- ■■ ” — ) [ tamable. , by liquid hy- 

7 | ^ drogen. . An apparatus. 

\J 'V , such as the following 
can be used to separate 
k^^ both the less, and the 
^Pl5 more volatile, gases of 
the atmosphere, the 
former being obtained 
from their solution in 
liquid air by fractional 
distillation at low pres- 
|| sure and; separation of 

b 1 the condensable part of 

vyi the distillate by cooling 

Fig, 7. in liquid hydrogen, while 

the, latter are extracted 
from the residue of liquid air, after the distillation of the first 
fraction, by allowing it to evaporate gradually at a temperature 
rising only very slowly. 

In fig. 8, A represents a vacuum- jacketed , vessel, containing 
liquid air; this can be made to boil at reduced pressure and there- 
fore be lowered in temperature by means of an air-pump, which is 
in communication with the vessel through the pipe s. The liquid 
boiled away is replenished when necessary from the reservoir C, p 
being a valve, ; worked by handle 3, by which the flow along r is 
regulated. The vessel B, immersed in the liquid air of A, com- 
municates with the atmosphere by a; hence when the temperature 
of A falls under exhaustion below that of liquid air, the contents 
of B condense, and if the stop-cock m is kept open, and n shut, air 
from the outside is. continuously sucked in until B is fqll of liquid, 
which contains; in solution the whole of the most volatile gases of 
the atmosphere which hajve passed in through a. At this, stage of 
the operation m is closed and n opened, a passage: thus being opened 
along, b from A to the remainder of the apparatus seen on the left 
.side pf the figiire. Here E is a vacuum vessel containing . liquid 
hydrogen, ana 'd a three-way cock by which communication can be 
established either btween b and D, between b and e, the tube lead- 
ing to the spar king-tube, g, or between D and e. If now d is arranged 
so that there is a free passage from, b to "D, and the stdp-coCk n also 
opened, the gas dissolved in the liquid in B, together with some of 
the moist volatile part of that liquid) quickly .distils over irtto D, 
which is at a much lower temperature . than B, and some qf it con- 


depses there iit the solid state* * h. When a small fraction of the contents 
of. B has thus distilled .over, ;di is . Immed iso as to close the passage 
between D and ft and open that between D and \e, with the. result 
that the gris in D Js, pumped out; , by the - t mercury-pump, shown 
j diagrammatically; at Fi along the . tube e (which is. immersed in the 


*Topmnp 


Fig. 8 .— Apparatus for Fractional Distillation. 


liquid hydrogen in order that any more condensable gas carried 
along by the Current' may be frozen out) to the spar king-tube or 
tubes g,] where it can be examihed spectroscopically. When fhe 
apparatus is used to separate the least volatile part of the gases; 
ih the atmosphere, the vessel E and its contents are omitted, aria the; 
tube b made to communicate with the pump through a number 6f 
sparkirtg-tubes which can be sealed off successively. The nitrogen 
arid Oxygen Which make tip the bulk of the' liquid iff B are allowed 
to evaporate gradually, ‘ the temperature, being kept low so as to 
check 'the evaporation of ' gases less Volatile than oxygen 1 , j Wheri 
most of the oxygen and nitrogeri have thus been removed, the Stop- 
cock n is: closed,; and the tubes partially exhausted by the pump; 
Spectroscopic examination is made of the, . gases they contain, and 
repeated from tim$ to tipie as more gas is allowed to evaporate from 
B. The general s£qri6riee of Spectra, apart ' from those of riitfogeq,' 
oxygen and caVbbri : compounds, which are never eliminated by the 
process of distillation alone, is as follows : The Spectrum of argon 
first appears, followed by the brightest (green and. yellow) rays ,of 
krypton. Then the intensity of the. argon spectrum wanes. and it gives 
way to that of krypton, until; as Rurige observed, when a Leyden 
j air : is ' iff' the Circuit,' the capillary part of the 1 sphrkirig-tube has a 
magnificent blue colour, while the wide ends are bright pale yellow. 
Without a , jar; the tube is nearly r white i in the ; middle fand yellow 
about Che poles. As distillation , proceeds v the temperature of the 
vessel contaiuing the residue of liquid air being allowed to rise slbwly, 
the' brightest (grOOn) rays of xenon begin to appear, and the krypton 
rays soon die; out, ; : i'-rv. 

being superseded , , ■ . J{; f . 

by those of xenon. , y|i ^ \ , 

At .this stage the JJ. : 

capillary 1 part of j FfUeC T 

the sparking-tube (fj) — 

is, with a. ‘jar in t Jj. , 0 ; 

circuit, a bfiiliant ' p ' e 

green, Und it re- , J/IXTTflN • — 

mains green, jc rfote j 

though less ilnfllTiniTi |f [j 

brilliant, if .the ■ ; ? J 

jar is removed. ; ■ ; ! W 3 m j W 3 m 

An improved ! , | |1 g 

form of apparatus V W\i\ ■ ^ 

for the fractiona- ] £ j j j ! " n % 

tion is repre- ’... i j 

sented in fig. 9. \ I f 

The gases to be ^ \ : • : | • : 

separated, that is, : * ^ 

the least volatile W JJ 

part' of atmo- , 

spheric ait, enter : " 

the ’bulb B from a > 1 ; k 

gasholder by the ; Fig. 9.— ^Apparatus for continuous Spectroscopic 
tube a with stop- Examination. , , 

cock c. B, which ‘ 

is maintained at at : low tempetature 1 by being 1 immersed in liquid 
hydrogen, A, boiling under reduced pressure, in turn comdnunb 
cates through the tube 6 ar|di stop-qpek d. with a sparfdug-tube 
mv tubes ■/,, aud so on jfhroug^ ^ with a . mercurial pump. ; To 
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use the apparatus, stop-cock d is dosed and c opened, and gas 
allowed to pass from the gasholder into B, where it is 1 con- 1 
densed in the solid form. Stop-cOck c then being closed arid* d 
opened, gas passes into the exhausted tube f , where it is examined 
with the spectroscope. > The vessel D contains liquid air, in which 
the tube e is immersed in order to condense vapour of mercury which 
would otherwise pass from the pump into the sparking-tube. The 
success of the operation of separating all the gases which occur in 
air and which bpil at different temperatures, depends; on keeping 
the temperature of B as low as possible, as will be understood from 
the following consideration : — • 

The 1 pressure p i of a gas G, above the same material in the liquid 
state, at temperature T, is given approximately by the formula 

log£=A-|, 

where A and B are constants for the same material. For some 
4 ther gas G' the formula will be 

log £1 = Ai— 2 ?> 

and 

log ^ = A ~ Al +^V ” ’ 

Now for argon, krypton and xenon respectively the values of A 
are 6-782, 6-972 and 6-963, and those of B are 339, 496-3 and 
669-2; so that for these substances and many others A-Ai is 

B — B • 

always a small quantity, while - 1 ^ --- is considerable and increases 

as T diminishes. Hence the ratio of p to pi increases rapidly as T 
diminishes, and by evaporating all the gases from the solid state, 
and keeping the solid at as low a temperature as possible, the gas 
that is taken off by the mercurial pump first consists mainly of the 
substance which has the lowest boiling point, in this case nitrogen, 
and is succeeded with comparative abruptness by the. gas which 
has the next higher boiling point. Examination of the spectrum 
in the sparking-tube easily reveals the change ^ from one gas to 
another, and when that is observed the reservoirs into which the 
gases are pumped can be changed and the fractions stored separately. 
Or several sparking-tubes may be arranged so as to form parallel 
communications between b and e y and can be successively sealed off 
at the desired stages of fractionation. 

Analytical operations can often be performed still more 
conveniently with the help of charcoal, taking advantage of the 
selective character of its absorption, the general law of which is 
that the more volatile the gas the less is it absorbed at a given 
temperature. The following are some examples of its employ- 
rrient for this purpose. If it be required to separate the helium 
which is often found in the gases given; 1 Off by a thermal spring, 
they are subjected to the action of charcoal cooled with liquid air. 
The result is the absorption of the less volatile constituents, i.e. 
all except hydrogen and helium. The gaseous residue, with the 
addition of oxygen, is then sparked, and the water thus formed is 
removed together with the excess of oxygen, when helium alone 
remains. Or the separation may be effected by a method of 
fractionation as described above. To separate the most volatile 
constituents of the atmosphere an apparatus such as that shown 
in fig. 10 may be employed. In one experiment with this, when 



200 c.c. was supplied from the graduated gas-holder F to the 
vessel D, containing 15 grammes of charcoal cooled in liquid air, 
the residue which passed on unabsorbed to the sparkirig-tube 
AB, which had a small charcoal bulb C attached, showed the C 
and F lines of hydrogen, the yellow and some of the orange lines 
of neon and the yellow and green of helium. By Using a second 
charcoal vessel E, with stop-cocks at H, I, J, K and L to facilitate 
manipulation, considerable quantities of the; most volatile g$ses 
can be collected. After the charcoal in E has been saturated, 
the stop-cOck K is closed and I and J are opened for a short time, 
to allow the less condensable gas iii E to be sucked into the second 


condenser D along with some portion of air. The condenser E 
is then takeri otit Of the liquid air, heated quickly to 15° C. to 
expel the occluded air and replaced. More is then passed kq 
arid by repeating 1 the operation several times 50 litres of air 
can be treated in a ' short time, supplying sparking-tubes 
which will show the complete spectra of the volatile constituents 
of the air. ; 1 : - 


The less volatile constituents of the atmosphere, krypton and 
xenon, may be obtained by leading a current of air, purified by 
passage through a series of tubes cooled in liquid air, through a 
charcoal condenser also cooled in liquid air. The condenser is 
then removed and placed in solid carbon dioxide at -78° C. 
The gas that comes off is allowed to escape, but what remains 
in the charcoal is got out by heating and exhaustion,, the carbon 
compounds and oxygen are removed arid the residue, consisting 
of nitrogen with krypton and xenon, is separated into 1 its con- 
stituents by condensation and fractionation. Another method 
is tq cover a ferir hundred grammes of charcoal with old liquid air, 
which is allowed to evaporate slowly in a silvefed vacuum; 
vessel; the gases remaining in the charcoal are then treated in 
the manner described above. 

Charcoal enables a mixture containing a high percentage of 
oxygen to be extracted front the atmosphere. In one experiment 
50 grammes of it, after beirig heated and exhausted were allowed 
to absorb air at -185° C.; some 5 or 6 litres were taken up in 
ten minutesy and it then presumably contained air of the com- 
position of the atmosphere, i.e. 20% oxygen and 80% nitrogen, 
as shown in fig. ti. But 
when more air was passed 
over it, the portion that was 
riot absorbed was found to 
Consist 6f about 98% nitro- 
gen, showing that excess of 
oxygen was being absorbed, 

and in the course' of ; a few Fig. ii. Fig. 12. 
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hours the occluded gas 
attained a new and apparently definite composition exhibited 
in fig. 12. When the charcoal containing this mixture was 
transferred to a ; vacuum vessel and allowed to warm up 
slowly, the successive litres of gas when collected and analyzed 
separately showed the following composition:— 

1 st litre 18-5 % oxygen 

2nd litre 20-6% „ 

3rd litre . . .. . . . 53*0% „ 

4th litre 72-0% ,, 

5th litre . . . . ‘ . . 79’°% >> 

6th litre 84-0 % ,, 


Calorimetry ,-r Certain liquid gases lend themselves conveni- 
ently to the construction of a calorimeter, in which the heat in 
weighed quantities . of any substance with which it is desired 
to experiment may be measured by the quantity of liquid gas 
they are able to evaporate. One advantage of this method is 
that a great range of temperature is available when liquid air, 
oxygen, nitrogen or hydrogen is employed as the calorimetric 
substance. Another is the relatively large quantity of gas 
yielded by the evaporation, as may be seen from table IX., 


Table IX. 


Liquid Gases. 

Boiling 

Point. 

Liquid Volume 
of 1 gram at 
Boiling Point 
in c.c. 

Latent Heat 
in gram 
Calories. 

Volume of Gas 
at o° C. and 

760 mm. per , 
gram Calorie 
in c.c. ,• 

Sulphurous acid 

~f ro°C. 

o-7 

97-0 

3*6 

Carbonic acid . 

— 78-0 

0-65 (solid) 

142-4 

3-6 

Ethylene . 

— 103-0 

1*7 

119-0 

7-0 

Oxygen . . 

-182-5 

0-9 

53*o 

13.2 

Nitrogen 

-195-6 

1*3 

50-0 

15*9 

Hydrogen . 

-252-5 

14*3 

125-0 

88-9 

Helium . . 

— 269-0 

7 *o 

13-0 

450*0 


which shows the special physical constants of the various gases 
that are of importance in calorimetry. In consequence it ; is 
easy to detect -gV gram calorie with liquid air and so little as 
gram calorie with liquid hydrogen. 
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The apparatus' (fig. I 3) consists > of a large, vacuum vessel A, of 
2 or 3 litres’ capacity, containing liquid air, in which .is inserted, . a 
smaller vacuum vessel B, of 25-30 C.c. capacity, having sealed to 
it a long narrow tube G that projects above the mouth of A arid is 
held in place by some loosely packed cotton wool. To the top' of 
this tube the test tube C, containing the material under investiga- 
tion, is connected by a piece of flexible rubber tubing D ; this enables 
C to be tilted so as to throw a piece or pieces of the contained material 



Fig; 13.— Calorimetric Apparatus. 


into the calorimeter. An improved form of this receptacle, attached 
to B by a flexible tube at D', is shown at. C'. In this P is a wire 
movable through a cork Q and having at its end a hook by which a 
piece* of the substance under examination can be pulled up and 
dropped into B. In the absence of other arrangements the substance 
is at the temperature, of the room, but when lower initial tempera- 
tures are desired a vacuum vessel H containing solid carbonic acid, 
liquid ethylene, air or other gas, can be placed to envelop C or C', 
or higher temperatures may be obtained by filling the surrounding 
vessel with vapour of water or other liquids. The gas volatilized in 
B is conveyed by a side tube E to be collected in a, graduated receiver 
F over water, oil or other liquid . If liquid hydrogen is to be usqd 
as the calorimetric substance the instrument must be so modified 
as to prevent the ordinary atmosphere from entering G, and to 
that end a current of hydrogen supplied from a Kipp apparatus is 
arranged to flow continuously through D and E until the moment 
of making the experiment, when it is cut off by a suitable stop-cock. 
In this case the outer vessel must contain liquid hydrogen instead 
of liquid air. 

Dewar used pure metallic lead for the purpose of conveying 
definite amounts of heat to liquid gas calorimeters of this kind, 
that metal being selected on the ground of the small variation in 
its specific heat at low temperatures. He was thus able to 
determine the latent heats of evaporation of liquid bxygen, 
nitrogen and hydrogen directly at their boiling point's, and he 
also ascertained the specific heats of a large number of inorganic 
and organic bodies, and of some gases in the solid state, such as 
carbon dioxide, sulphurous acid and ammonia. JPerhaps his 
most interesting results were those which showed the variation 
in the specific heats of diamond, graphite and ice as typical 
bodies (table X.). With Professor Curie he used both the liquid 


Table X. 


Substance. 

18 0 to 

“78°C,,. 

or, at 
-30 q v.. 

¥78® to 
-i$8° C,, 

; or, at 
-133° C. 

-188° to 
-252° C., 
or, at 
-220° C. 

Diamond . . 

Graphite 

Ice . . . 

0-0794 
0-1341 j 
0-463* 

0 - 0 I 90 

0-0599 

0-285 

Qvop43 

0-0133 

0-146 


* This is from -i8 a to, -78- an the ice experiment. 


oxygen and the liquid hydrogen calorimeter for preliminary 
measurements of the rate at which radium bromide gives out 
energy at low temperatures. The quantity of the salt available 
was 0*42 gram, and the thermal evolutions were as follows : — 

Gas evolved ; Calories 
per minute. per hour. 

Liquid oxygen . , 5-5 c.c. 22-8 L 

Liquid hydrogen . 51-0 „ 31*6 [-Crystals. ( •) 

Melting ice . . .. 24-1 J 

Liquid oxygen . 2*0 „ 1 8*3 After fusion. 

Liquid oxygen . . 2*5 „ ; 10*3 Emanation condensed. 



The apparent increase of heat - evolution: at the temperature of 
liquid hydrogen was probably due to the calorimeter being to© 
small ; hydrogen spray was thus carried away with the ga*, 
making the volume of gas too great and inf erentially also the 
heat evolved. •• -v = - ; ; 

< Liquid air and liquid hydrogen calorimeters open up : an 
almost unlimited field of research in the determination of specific 
heats and other thermal^ constants, and are certain to become 
common laboratory instruments for such purposes. 

Chemical Action.*— By extreme cold chemical action is enorm- 
ously reduced, though it may not in all cases be entirely abolished 
even at the lowest ; temperatures, yet attained; one reason for 
this diminution of activity rimy; doubtless be sought in the fact 
that ( in such conditions most ; substances , are solid, that is, in 
the state least favourable to chemical combination. Thus an 
electric pile of sodium and carbon ceases do yield a current when 
immersed in liquid oxygen. . Sulphur, iron and other substances 
can be made to burn under the surface of liquid oxygen if the 
combustion is properly established before the sample is im- 
mersed, and the same ; is true : of a fragment of i diamond. Nitric 
oxide in ; the gaseous condition combines instantly with free 
oxygen, producing the highly-coloured gas, nitric peroxide* but 
in the solid condition it may be placed in contact with liquid 
oxygen without showing any signs of chemical action, , If the 
combination of a portion of. the mixture is started by elevation 
of temperature, then detonation may take place throughout the 
cooled mass; The stability of endothermic bodies like nitric 
oxide and ozone at low temperatures requires further investiga- 
tion. The behaviour of fluorine, which may be regarded as the 
most active of the elements,, is instructive in this respect. As' a 
gas, cooled to 1 8o° C. it loses^ the power of attacking glass; 
similarly silicon, borax, carbon, sulphur and phosphorus at the 
same temperature do not become incandescent in an atmosphere 
of the gas. Passed into liquid oxygen, the gas dissolves and 
imparts a yellowish tint to the liquid; if the oxygen has been 
exposed to* the air for some hours, the fluorine produces a white 
flocculent precipitate, which if separated by filtering deflagrates 
with violence as the temperature rises. It appears to -be ;a 
hydrate of fluorine. As a liquid at — 210° fluorine attacks 
turpentine also cooled to that temperature with explosive force 
and the evolution of light, while the direction of a jet of hydrogen 
upon; its surface is immediately followed by combination and a 
flash of flame. Even when the point of a tube containing solid 
fluorine is broken off (finder liquid hydrogen, a violent explosion 
ensues. •. ; - . ; r ;- 

Photographic Action. — The action of light on photographic 
plates, though greatly diminished at — 180°, is far < from being 
in abeyance;; an Eastman film, for instance; : remains fairly 
sensitive at — 21 o°;. -At r the still lower temperature of; liquid 
; hydrogen the photographic activity is reduced to about half 
; what it is at that of liquid air; in \ other Words, about ib% 
; of 'the original sensitivity remains.; Experiments carried out 
- with an incandescent lanipy a Rontgen bulb and the ultra-violet 
, spark from magnesium and cadmium, to discover at what 
I distances from the source of light the plates must be placed in’ 
I order to receive an equal photographic impression, yielded* thb 
» results shown in table XI. i ; * 


Table XI. 


Source of Light. 1 

; Cooled 
Plate. 

Uncooled 

Plate. 

Ratio of 
Intensities 
at Balance.; 

16 C.p. lamp .! . 

Rontgen bulb . . 
Ultra-violet spark . 

20 in. 

10 in. 

22 J in. 

50 in. 

24} in. 

90 in. 

1 to 6 

1 to 6 

1 to 16 


It appears that the , photographic action ; of both the meant 
descent lamp and the Rontgen rays is reduced by the temperature 
df liquid air to 17;% of that exerted at; ordinary temperatures, 
while ultra-violet radiation retains, only 6 %. . It is I possible 
that the greater dissipation, of the latter by the photographic 
film at low temperatures^ than at ordinary ones is due to /its 
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absorption! .and subsequent] emission as a phosphorescent! glow!, 
and that - if the ; plate could be developed at a low temperature 
it would show no effect,' the phbtographic action taking place 
subsequently through an internal phosphorescence in the him 
during the time it is heating up. With regard to the transparency 
of. bodies to the Rontgen radiation at low temperatures, small 
tubes of the same bore* filled with liquid argon and chlorine, 
potassium; phosphorus, aluminium, silicon and sulphur, were 
exposed at the temperature of liquid air (in order to i keep the 
argon and * chlorine solid), in front of a photographic plate 
shielded with a sheet of aluminium, to an X-ray bulb* The 
sequence of the elements as mentioned represents the order of 
increasing opacity observed in the shadows. Sodium and 
liquid oxygen and air, nitrous and nitric oxides* proved much 
more transparent than chlorine. Tubes of potassium, argon and 
liquid chlorine showed no very marked difference of density on 
the photographic . plates; < It appears that argon is relatively 
more opaque to the Rontgen radiation than either oxygen, 
nitrogen or sodiufn, and is on a level . with potassium, chlorine, 
phosphorus, aluminium and sulphur. This fact may be regarded 
as supporting the view that the atomic weight of argon is twice 
its density relative to hydrogen, since in general the opacity of 
elements in the solid state increases with the atomic weight. 

Phosphorescence.— Phosphorescing sulphides of calcium, which 
are luminous at; ordinary temperatures, and whose emission of 
light is increased by heating, cease to be luminous if cooled to 
“t8o° C. But their light energy ; is merely rendered latent, not 
destroyed, by such cold, and they still retain the capacity of 
taking in light energy at the low temperature, to be evolved again 
when they are warmed. /At the temperature of liquid air many 
bodies become phosphorescent which do not exhibit the pheno- 
menon at all, or only to a very slight extent* at ordinary tem- 
peratures, e.g. ivory, indiarubber, egg-shells, feathers, cotton- 
wool, paper, milk, gelatine, white of egg, &c. Of definite chemical 
compounds, the platinocyanides among the inorganic bodies 
seem to yield the most brilliant effects. Crystals of ammonium 
platinocyanide, if stimulated by exposure to the ultra-violet 
radiation of the electric arc — or better still of a mercury vapour 
lamp in quartz-^- while kept moistened with liquid air, may be 
seen in the dark to glow faintly so long as they are kept cold, but 
become exceedingly brilliant when the liquid air evaporates 
and the temperature rises. Among organic bodies the pheno- 
menon is particularly well marked, with the ketonic compounds 
and others of the same type. The chloro-, bromo-, iodo-, 
sulpho- and nitro-compounds show very little effect as a rule. 
The activity of the alcohols, which is usually considerable, is 
destroyed by the addition of a little iodine. Coloured salts, &c>, 
are mostly inferior in- activity to white ones. When the lower 
temperature of liquid hydrogen is employed there is a great 
increase ih phosphorescence under light stimulation as compared 
with that observed with liquid air. The radio-active bodies, like 
radium, which exhibit self -luminosity in the dark, maintain that 
luminosity unimpaired when cooled in liquid hydrogen. 

; i Some crystals become for a time self-luminous when placed in 
liquid hydrogen j because the high electric stimulation due to 
the Cooling causes actual electric discharges between the crystal 
molecules. This phenomenon is very pronounced with nitrate 
of uranium and some platinocyanides, and cooling such crystals 
even to the temperature of liquid air is sufficient to develop 
marked electrical and luminous effects, which are again observed, 
when the crystal is taken out of the liquid/during its return to 
normal temperature. Since both liquid hydrogen and liquid 
air are good electrical insulators, the fact that electriq discharges 
take place jin them proves that the electric potential generated 
by the cooling must be very high. A crystal of nitrate of uranium 
indeed gets so highly charged electrically that it refuses to sink 
in liquid air, although its density is 2* 8 times greater, but sticks 
to the side of the vacuum vessel, and requires for its displacement 
a distinct pull on the silk thread to which it is attached,? ;• Such 
a? Crystal quickly removes cloudiness from liquid dir by attracting 
all the suspended particles to its surface, just as a fog is cleared 
out of air by electrification. It is interesting to observe that 


neither fused nitrate of ! uranium nor its solution in ‘ absolute 
klcohql shows, any of the remarkable effects of 1 the crystalline 
state on cooling.,? •?• ?•.?./?■ ,-..??" .. : 

Cohesion.— The physical force known as cohesion is greatly 
increased by * low temperatures. This fact is of much interest 
in connexion with two conflicting theories of matter. Lord 
Kelvin ’s’ view was that the forces that hold together the ultimate 
particles of bodies may be accounted, for without assuming any 
other forces than that of gravitation, or any other law than the 
Newtonian. An opposite view is that the phenomena of cohe- 
sion, chemical union, &c., or the 1 general phenomena of the 
aggregation of molecules, depend on the molecular vibrations as 
a physical cause (Tolvef Preston, Physics of the Ether, p. 64). 
Hence at the zero of absolute temperature, this vibrating energy 
being in complete abeyance, the phenomena of cohesion should 
cease to exist and matter generally be reduced to an incoherent 
heap of “ cosmic dust.” This second view receives no support 
from experiment. Atmospheric air, for instance, frozen at the 
temperature of liquid hydrogen, is a hard solid, the strength of 
which gives no hint that with a further cooling of some 20 
degrees it . would crumble into powder. On the contrary, the 
lower the scale of temperature is descended, the more powerful 
become the forces which hold together the particles of matter. 
A spiral of fusible mtetal, which at ordinary temperatures cannot 
support the weight of an ounce without being straightened out, 
will, when cooled to the temperature of liquid oxygen, and so 
long as it remains in that cooled condition, support several 
pounds and vibrate like a steel spring. Similarly a bell of fusible 
mfctal at -182° C. gives a distinct metallic ring when struck. 
Balls of iron, lead, tin, ivory, &c., thus cooled, exhibit an in- 
creased rebound when dropped from a height; an indiarubber 
ball, on the other hand, becomes brittle, and is smashed to atoms 
by a very moderate fall. Tables XII. and XIII., which give the 
mean results of a large number of experiments, show the increased 
breaking stress gained by metals while they are cooled to the 
temperature of liquid Oxygen. 


Table NIL— -Breaking Stress in Pounds of Metallic. Wires 0-098 inch 

in diameter. ■ 1 



+15 ° C. 

-182° C 

Steel (soft) 

. 420 

700 

Iron . 

/ . 320 

670 

Copper . . . 

. 200 

300 

Brass ... 

- 310 

440 

German silver . 

f - 470 

600 , 

Gold 11 . .. 

• • 255 

340 

Silver . . 

• • 330 

420 


Table XIII. — -Breaking Stress in Pounds of Cast Metallic Test- 

v • ■ j: j „ ■ • 7 1 


w pieces ; diameter of rod-o-2 inch. 



+ 15° C, 

-182°, C. .... 

Tin . . . . . 

200 

390 

Lead ,. 

77 

170 

Zinc . . . . . 

35 

26 

! / Mercury . . ; . 

0 

3i 

Bismuth . . . 

60 

30 

Antimony. 

61 

30 

Solder . . f . 

3°° 

645 

Fusible metal (Wood) . 

140 

450 


In the second series of experiments the test-pieces were 2 in. 
long and were all cast in the same mould. It will be noticed that 


in the cases of zinc, bismuth and antimony the results appear 
to be abnormal, but it may' be pointed out that it is difficult 
to get uniform castings of crystalline bodies, and it is probable 


that by cooling such stresses are set up in some set of cleavage 
planes as to render rupture comparatively easy. In the case of 
strong steel springs the rigidity modulus does not appear to be 
greatly affected by cold, for although a number were examined, 
no measurable differences could be detected in their elongation 
under repeated additions of the same load. No quantitative 
experiments have been made on the cohesive properties of the 
metals at the temperature of boiling hydrogen (-252 0 ), owing 
to the serious cost that would be involved. A lead wire cooled 


in liquid hydrogen did not become brittle, as it could be bent 
backwards and forwards ip: the liquid. ' ; / , 

Electrical pesistivity.— The first /experiments on the com 
duetivity of metals at low temperatures appear to have been 
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made by Wroblewski {Comptes rendus , ci. 160), and by 
jCailletet arid Bouty (Journ. de phys. 1885, p. 297). The former’s 
experiments were undertaken ]to test the suggestion made, by 
Clausius that the resistivity of pure metals is sensibly proportional 
to the absolute temperature; he worked with copper haying a 
conductibility of 98 %, and carried out measurements at various 
temperatures, the lowest of which was that given by liquid 
nitrogen boiling under reduced pressure, His general conclusion 
was that the resistivity decreases much more quickly than the 
absolute temperature, so as to approach zero at a point not far 
below the temperature of nitrogen evaporating in vacuo . Cailletet 
and Bouty, using ethylene as the refrigerant , and experimenting 
at temperatures ranging from o° C. to -ioo° C. and -123 0 C., 
constructed formulae intended to give the coefficients of variation 
in electrical resistance for mercury, tin, silver, magnesium, 
alumiriium, copper, iron and platinum. Between 1892 and 1896 
Dewar arid Fleming carried out a large number of experiments 
to ascertain the changes of conductivity that occur in metals 
and alloys cooled iri liquid ait or oxygen to -200° C. The method 
employed Was to obtain the material under investigation in the 
form of a fine regular wire and to wind it in a 'small' coil; this 
was then plunged iri the liquid and its resistance determined. 
The accompanying chart (fig. 14) gives the results in a com- 
pendious form, the temperatures being expressed riot in. degrees 
of the ordinary air-thermometer scale, but in platinum degrees 
as given by one particular platinum resistance thermometer 
Which was used throughout the investigation. A table showing 
the value of these degrees iri degrees centigrade according td 
Dickson Will be found in the Phil: Mag. for June 1898, p. 527; 
to give some idea of' the relationship, it may be stated here that 
-ioo° of the platinum therriiometer = -94 ^* 2 C., -15b 0 plat: 
=*='-' 14b 9 - 78 C., and —2oo° plat . — ~ 185° 53 C. In general, the 
resistance of perfectly pure metals was greatly decreased by cold 
—so much so that, to judge by the course of the curves on the 
chart, it appeared probable that at the zero of absolute tempera- 
ture resistance would vanish altogether arid all pure metals 
become perfect conductors of electricity. This conclusion, 
however, has been rendered very doubtful by subsequent 
observations by Dewar, who found that with the still lower 
temperatures attainable With 'liquid hydrogen the increases of 
conductivity became less for each decrease of temperature, until 
a point was reached Where the curves bent sharply roUhd 1 arid 
any further diminution of resistance became very small; that is, 
thh conductivity remained finite. The reduction iri resistance 
of some of the metals at the boiling point of hydrogen is very 
remarkable. Thus copper has only tfcth, gold ^th, platinum ^th 
to y^-th, silver -^fth the resistance at' melting ice, but iron is only 
reduced to Jth part of the same initial resistance. Table XIV. 
shows : the progressive decrease of resistance' for certain metals 
and one alloy as the temperature is lowered from that of boiling 
Water down to that of ' liquid hydrogen boiling under reduced 
pressure; it also gives the “ vanishing temperature,” at which 
the conductivity would become perfect if the resistance continued 
to decrease in the sariie ratio with still' lower Temperatures, 
the values being derived from the extrapolation curves of the 
relation between resistance arid temperature, according to 
Callendar and Dickson. It will be seen that many of the sub- 
stances have actually been cooled to a lower temperature thari 
that at which their resistance ought to vanish. 

: In the case of alloys and impure metals; cold brings about a 
much smaller decrease in resistivity, and the continuations of ! the 
curves at no time show any sign of passing through the zero 
point. The influence of the presence of impurities in minute 
quantities is strikingly showri in the case of bismuth. Various 
specimens' of the metal, prepared With great care by purely 
chemical methods, gave in the hands of Dewar and Fleming 
some very anomalous results, appearing to reach at -8o° C. a 
maximum of conductivity, arid thereafter to increase in resistivity 
with decrease ' of temperature. But When the determinations 
were carried out on a sample of really pure bismuth prepared 
electrolytically, a normal ; curve ' was obtained corresponding to 
that given 1 by other 'pure metals. J : As to alloys, there is usually 



some definite mixture of two pure metals which has a maximum 
resistivity, often greater than that of either of the constituents. 
It appears too that high, if not the highest, resistivity corresponds 



Fig. 14.- — 'Chart Of the Variation of Electrical Resistance of Prire 
Metah and Alloys with Temperature. (Dewar and Fleming;) 1 V 

copper 70 with manganese 30=Cu 2 Mn. The product Obtained By 
adding a small quantity of one metal to another has a higher 
specific resistance than the predominant constituent, but the 
curve is parallel to, arid therefore the same iff hhape as, that of 
the latter (cf. the curves for various mixtures of AI arid Cu Ori the 
chart). The behaviour of crirbon? arid of insulators like gutta- 
percha, glass, ebbriitb, &c., is iii complete Contrast to the methia, 
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Table XIV .. 




; Platinum- 





■ !i; f f ‘ ■ : • Metals. ' ' 

Platinum. 

rhodium 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Iron. 

< ■ ' ' r -A' <' . • ■ , 


Alloy. 




: T t • , • ; • \ : ; • • • .. • 1 • . ■ ■ . \ \ ; • . ■ ■ •. • , . 

, Resistance at 100° C. . ... . . * . .*,... . 

" 39-655 

36-87 

i6*io 

8.336 

1 1 * 57 2 

4*290 

■ o° c. ' . . ; . . . ; . . 

28-851 

31*93 

11-58 

5*990 

8*117 

2-765 

,, carbonic acid 

19*620 



,, liquid oxygen . . . 

7*662 

: 22*17 

3-380 

1*669 

1*589 

0-633 

, . ,y, nitrogen 

,, „ oxygen under exhaustion 

4-634 

20*73 

; * * • : 


1*149 


,, hydrogen . / . . .. 

0*826 

18*96 

0.381 

0*244 

0*077 

0-356 

,, „ hydrogen under exhaustion . 

Resistance coefficients 

0*705 

t 8 : 90 

0*298 

0*226 

0*071 


0*003745 

0*003607 

0*003903 

0*003917 

0*004257 

0-005515 

Vanishing temperatures (Centigrade) | 

-244*50° 

-244*15° 

“ 543 * 39 ° 

- 530 * 32 ° 

-257*90° 

- 257 : 8 ° 

-"252*26° 

: - 2 5 2 * 2 5 ° 

-225*62° 

-226*04° 

-258-40° c. , 
-246-80° D. 


for their resistivity steadily increases with cold. The thermo- steel pianoforte wire, again, behaves like soft annealed iron. As 
electric; properties of metals at low temperatures are discussed tq hysteresis, low temperatures appear to produce no appreciable 
in the article Thermoelectricity. effect in soft iron; for hard iron the observations are undecisive. 

Magnetic Phenomena. —how temperatures have very marked Biological Research . — The effect of cold upon the life of; living 
effects ; upon the magnetic properties of various substances, organisms is, a matter of, great intrinsic interest as well as of wide 
Oxygen, long known to be slightly magnetic in the gaseous state, theoretical importance. , Experiment indicates that moderately 
is powerfully attracted in the liquid condition by a magnet, high temperatures are much more fatal, at least to the lower 
and the same is true, though to a less extent, of liquid air, forms of life, than are exceedingly low ones. Professor M‘Ken r 
owing to the proportion of liquid oxygen it contains. A magnet drick froze for an hour at a temperature of - 182° C. samples of 
of ordinary carbon steel has its magnetic moment temporarily meat, milk, &c., in sealed tubes; when these were opened, after 
increased by cooling, that is, after it has been brought to a being kept at blood-heat for a few days, their contents were 
permanent magnetic condition (“ aged ”). The effect of the first found to be quite putrid. More recently some more elaborate 
immersion of such a magnet in liquid air is a large diminution tests were carried out at the Jenner (now Lister) Institute of 
in its magnetic moment, which decreases still further when it is Preventive Medicine on a series of typical bacteria; These were 
allowed to warm up to ordinary temperatures. A second cooling, exposed to the temperature of liquid air for twenty hours, , but 
however, increases the magnetic moment, which is again decreased their vitality was not affected, their functional activities re- 
by warming, and after a few repetitions of this cycle of cooling mained unimpaired and the cultures which they yielded were 
and heating the steel is brought into a condition such that its normal in every respect. The same result was obtained when 
magnetic moment at the temperature of liquid air is greater by liquid hydrogen, was substituted for air. A similar persistence of 
a constant percentage than it is at the ordinary temperature of life has been demonstrated in seeds, even at the lowest tempera- 
the.air. The increase of magnetic moment seems, then to have tures; they were frozen for over 100 hours in liquid air at the 
reached a limit, because on further cooling to the temperature instance, of Messrs Brown and Escombe, with np other effect than 
of liquid hydrogen hardly any further increase is observed. The to afflict their protoplasm with a certain inertness, from which.it 
percentage differs with the composition of the steel arid with its recovered with warmth. Subsequently commercial samples o.f 
physical condition. It is greater, for example, with ^specimen barley, peas and vegetable-marrow and mustard seeds were 
tempered very soft than it is with another specimen of trie same literally steeped for six hours in liquid hydrogen at the Rpyaf 
steel tempered glass hard. Aluminium steels show the ^ame kind Institution, yet when they were sown by Sir W. T. Thiselton 
of phenomena as carbon ones, and the same may be said of jchrome Dyer at Kew in the ordinary way, the proportion in which 
steels in the permanent condition, though the effect of the germination occurred was no smaller than with other batches 
first cooling with them is a slight increase of magnetic moment, of the same seeds which had suffered no abnormal treatment. 
Nickel steels present some curious phenomena. When containing Mr Harold Swithinbank has found that exposure to liquid air 
small percentages of nickel (e.g. 0*84 or 3*82), they behave under has little or no effect on , the vitality of the tubercle bacillus, 
changes of temperature much like carbon steel. With a ; sample although by very prolonged exposures its virulence is modified 
containing 7*65%, the: phenomena after the permanent state to some extent; but alternate exposures to normal and very 
had been reached were similar, but the first cooling produced cold temperatures do have a decided effect both upon its vitality 
a slight increase in magnetic moment. But steels containing and its , virulence. The suggestion once put forward by Lord 
18-64 and 29% of nickel behaved very differently. The result Kelvin, that , life may, in the first instance have been conveyed 
of the first cooling was a reduction of the magnetic moment, to this planet on a meteorite, has been objected to on the ground 
to the extent of nearly 50% in the case of the former. Warming that any living .organism would have been killed before reaching 
again brought about an increase, and the final condition was that the earth by its passage through .the intense cold of interstellar 
at the temperature of liquid air the magnetic moment was; always space; the above experiments on the resistance to cold offered 
less than at ordinary temperatures. This anomaly is all the more : by seeds and bacteria show that .this objection at least is not 
remarkable in that the behaviour of pure nickel is normal, as fatal to L.ord Kelvin’s idea.. 

also appears to be generally the case with soft and hard iron. At the Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine liquid air has 
Silicon,; tungsten and manganese steels are also substantially ; been brought into use as an agent in biological research. An 
normal - in their behaviour, although there are considerable inquiry into the intracellular constituents of the typhoid bacillus, 
differences in the magnitudes of the variations they display initiated under the direction of Dr Allan Macfadyen, necessitated 
( Proc . Roy. Soc. lx. 57 et seq.; also “ The Effect of Liquid the, separation of the cell-plasma of the organism. The method 
^ipf Temperatures: on* the Mechanical and other Properties at first adopted ; for the disintegration of the bacteria was to 
of Iron andTtS Alloys, By Sir James Dewar and Sir Robert mix them: with silver-sand and churn the whole up in a closed 
IJadfieldr lxxiv. ( 326-336)., vessel in which a series of horizontal vanes revolved, at a high 

L,pw temperatures also affect the permeability of iron y i,e.. the speed. But certain disadvantages attached to this procedure, 
.degree pf > magnetization it is capable of .acquiring, under the and accordingly some means was spught to do away with the 
inflifence pf a .certain magnetic force, ; With , fine ■ Swedish iron,, sand and triturate the bacilli per se. This was found, in liquid 
carefully ., appealed, the permeability is slightly reduced; by air ? whfch, as, had long before been shown at, the Royal Institution, 
copfing, to : - 185^ C, Hard iron,; however, in the same circum- has the power of reducing materials like grass or the leaves of 
stpnq^s suffers a large increase of permeability. . Unhardened plants to such, a state : of brittleness that they can easily be 
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powdered in a mortar* • By its aid a i complete trituration of. the 
typhoid i bacilli has , been accomplished at the Jenner Institute, 
and the same process, already applied with success also to yeast 
cells and animal cells, is being extended in other directions, 

‘ Industrial. Applications.— While liquid ait and liquid hydrogen 
are being used in scientific research to an extent which increases 
every day, their applications to Industrial purposes are not so 
numerous. The temperatures they give used as simple refriger- 
ants are much lower than are generally required industrially, 
and such cooling as is needed can be obtained quite satisfactorily , 
and far more cheaply, by refrigerating machinery employing 
more easily condensable gases. Their use as a source of motive 
power, again, is impracticable for any ordinary purposes, on the 
score of inconvenience and expense. Cases may be conceived 
of in which for special reasons it might prove advantageous 
to use liquid air, vaporized by heat derived from the surrounding 
atmosphere, to drive compressed-air engines, but any advantage 
so gained would certainly not be one of cheapness. No doubt 
the power of a waterfall running to waste might be temporarily 
conserved ;in ; the shape of liquid, air, and thereby turned to useful 
effect. But the reduction of air to the liquid state is a process 
which involves the expenditure of a very large amount of energy, 
and it is not possible even to recover all that expended energy 
during , the Transition of the material back to the gaseous state. 
Hence to suggest that by , using liquid air ; in a motor more power 
can be developed than was expended in producing the liquid lair 
by which the motor is worked, is to propound a fallacy worse than 
perpetual motion, since such a process would have an efficiency 
of ; more than ioo %. Still, in conditions where economy is of 
no account, liquid air might perhaps, with effectively isolated 
storage, be utilized as a motive power, e.g. to drive the engines 
of f submarine boats and at the same time provide a supply of 
oxygen for the crew; even without being used in the engines,, 
liquid: air or oxygen might be found a convenient form in which 
to' store the air necessary for respiration in such vessels. But a 
use to which liquid air machines have already : been put to a 
large extent is for obtaining oxygen from the atmosphere. 
Although, when air is liquefied the oxygen and nitrogen are 
condensed simultaneously, yet owing to its greater volatility the 
latter -boils off the more quickly of the two, so that the remaining 
liquid becomes gradually richer and richer in oxygens. The 
fractional: distillation of liquid air is the method now universally 
adopted for the preparation of oxygen on a commercial scale, 
while the nitrogen simultaneously obtained is used ; for the 
production of. cyanamide, by its action on carbide of calcium. 

. An interesting though minor application of liquid oxygen, or 
liquid air from which most of the nitrogen has evaporated, 
depends on the fact that if it be' mixed with powdered charcoal, 
or finely divided Organic bodies, it can be 1 made by the aid Of a 
detonator to explode with a violence comparable to that of 
dynamite. : This . explosive* which might properly be called an 
emergency one, has the disadvantage ; that it . must be prepared 
on the; spot where it is to be used and must be fired without delay > 
since ( the liquid evaporates in a , short time and the explosive 
power is lost; but, on the other hand, if a charge fails to go off 
it has only to be left a few minutes, when it can - be withdrawn 
without any danger of accidental explosion* 

For ■ further information the reader may consult W. L. Hardin, 
Rise and Development of the Liquefaction of Gases. (New York, 1899), 
and Lefevre, La Liquefaction des gaz eX ses applications j - al$o the 
article Condensation of Gases. But the literature of liquid gases 
is mostly contained in scientific periodicals and the proceedings of 
learned societies. Papers by Wroblewski and Olszewski on the 
liquefaction of oxygen and nitrogen may! be found in the Coniptes 
rendus, vols. xcvi.-cii., and there are important memoirs by the 
former on the relations between the gaseous and liquid states and on 
the compressibility of hydrogen in '/Wien. Akad . Sitiber .; vols. xciv. 
and : xcvii. ; his pamphlet Comme Lair a ete liquefie (Paris, 1885) 
should also be referred to. For Dewar’s, work, see Proc. Roy. Inst. 
from ,1878 onwards, including “ Solid Hydrogen ” (1900) ; “ Liquid 
Hydrogen Calorimetry ” (1904); “ New Low Temperature Pheno- 
mena ” (1905) ; “ Liquid Air and Charcoal at Low Temperatures ” 
( 1 906) ; ‘ ‘ Studies in High Vacua and Helium at' Low Temperatures ” 
(.1907); also: The Nadir of Temperature and Allied Problems’' 
(Bakerian Lecture), Proc., Roy\ Soc. (1991), and the Presidential 


Address to the British Association (1902). The researches of Fleming 
and Dewar on the electrical and magnetic properties of substances 
at low temperatures are described in Proc. Roy. Soc . vol. lx., and 
Proc. Roy. hist. { 1896); see also “ Electrical* Resistance of Pure 
Metals, Alloys and Non-Metals at the Boiling-point of Oxygen,” 
Phil. Mag. v,ol. xxxiv. (1892); “ Electrical Resistance of Metals 


and Alloys at Temperatures approaching the Absolute Zero,” ibid. 
vol. xxxyii (1893) ; “ Thermoelectric Powers of Metals and Alloys 
between the Temperatures of the Boiling-point of Water and the 
Boiling-point of Liquid Air, ” ibid. vol. jd, (1895) ; and papers on the 
dielectric , constants of various substances at low temperatures in 
Proc. Roy. Soc. vols. lxi. and lxii. Optical and spectroscopic work 
by Liveihg and Dewar on liquid gases is described in Phil. Mag. 
vols. xxxiv. (1892), xxx vi. (1893), xxxviii. (1894) and xl. (1895); 
for papers by the same authors on the separation and spectroscopic 
examination of the most volatile and least volatile constituents of 
atmospheric air, see Proc. Roy. Soc. vols. Ixiv., lxvii. and lxviii. 
An account of the influence of very low temperatures on the ger- 
minative power of seeds is given by H. T. Brown and F. Escombe 
in Proc. Roy. Soc. vol. lxii., and by Sir W. Thiselton Dyer, ibid, 
vol. Ixv., and their effect on bacteria is discussed by A. Macfadyen, 
ibid. vols. lxvi. and lxxi. (J. D R .) 

LIQUORICE. The hard and semi-vitreous sticks of paste, 
black in colour and possessed of a sweet somewhat astringent 
taste, known as liquorice paste or black sugar, are the inspissated 
juice of the roots of a leguminous plant, Glycyrrhiza glabra, the 
radix glycyrrhizae of the pharmacopoeia. The plant is cultivated 
throughout the warmer parts of Europe, especially on the 
Mediterranean shores, and to some extent in Louisiana and 
California. The roots for use are obtained in lengths of 3 or 4 ft,, 
varying in diameter from J to 1 in.; they are soft, flexible and 
fibrous, . and internally of a bright yellow colour, with a character- 1 
istic, sweet pleasant taste. To this sweet taste of its root the plant 
owes its generic name Glycyrrhiza ('yXuxup/kfa, the sweet-root), 
of which the word liquorice is a corruption. The roots contain 
grape-sugar, starch, resin, asparagine, malic acid and the 
glucoside glycyrrhizin, C24 Hse 0 9 , a yellow amorphous powder 
with an acid reaction and a distinctive bitter-sweet taste. On 
hydrolysis, glycyrrhizin yields glucose and glycyrrhetin. 

Stick liquorice is made by crushing and grinding the roots to a 
pulp, which is boiled in water over an open fire, and the decoction 
separated from the solid residue of the root is evaporated till a 
sufficient degree of concentration is attained, after which, oh cooling, 
it is rolled into the form of sticks or other shapes for the market. 
The preparation of the juice is a widely extended industry along 
the Mediterranean coasts; but the quality best appreciated in the 
United Kingdom is made in Calabria, and sold under the names of 
, Solazzi and Corigliano juice. Liquorice enters into the composition 
of many cough lozenges and other demulcent preparations; and in 
the fprm of aromatic syrups and elixirs it has a remarkable effect in 
masking the taste of nauseous medicines. • 

LIQUOR LAWS. In most Western countries the sale of 
alcoholic liquor is regulated by law. The original and principal 
object is to check the evils arising from the immoderate use of 
such liquor, in the interest of public order, morality and health; 
a secondary object, is to raise revenue from the traffic. The 
form and the stringency of the laws passed for these purposes 
vary very widely in different countries according to the habits 
of the people and the state of public opinion. The evils which 
it is desired to check are much greater in some countries than 
in others. Generally speaking they are greater in northern 
countries and cold and damp climates than in southern and 
more sunny ones. Climate has a marked influence on diet for 
physiological reasons over which we have no control. The fact 
is attested by universal experience and is perfectly natural and^ 
inevitable, though usually ignored in those international com- 
parisons of economic conditions and popular customs which have 
become so common. It holds good both of food and drink. The 
inhabitants of south Europe are much less given to alcoholic 
excess than those of central Europe, who again are more 
temperate than those of the north. There is even a difference 
between localities so near together as the east and west of 
Scotland. The chairman of the Prison Commissioners pointed 
out before, a British royal commission in the year 1897 the 
greater prevalence of drunkenness in the western* half, and 
attributed it in part to the dampness of the climate on the 
western coast. But race also has an influence. The British 
carry the habit of drinking wherever they go, and their colonial 
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descendants retain it even in hot afid dry cliriiates. j The 'Slav 
peoples and the’ .Magyars' in central Europe, are much more 
intemperate than; the Teutonic , and , Latin peoples Jiving under 
similar climatic conditions. ’ ■ These natural differences lead, in 
accordance with .the pfihciple discerned and enunciated ‘ by 
Montesquieu, to the adoption of different’ laws,' wh iqh vary with 
the local conditions. But; social laws of this character .also vary 
with the state of public opinion, not only in different countries 
but in the same country at different times 1 . The result is that 
the subject is in a state' of incessant flux. There, are not only 
many varieties of liquor; Jaws, but also frequent changes in them, 
and new experiments are constantly being tried. The general 
tendency is towards pci: eased stringency, not sb much because 
the evils increase, though that happens tin particular places at 
particular times, as because public opinion moves broadly to- 
wards increasing condemnation of excess- and increasing reliance 
on legislative interference. The first is due partly to. a general 
process of refining manners, partly to medical , influence and the 
growing attention paid to health; the second to a universal 
tendency which seems inherent in democracy. 

Liquor laws may be classified in several ways, but the most 
useful way for' the present purpose will be to take the principal 
methods’ of conducting the traffic as they exist, under four main 
headings, and after a brief explanation give some account of the 
ldws in the principal countries which have adopted them. The 
four methods are: (i) licensing or commercial sale for private 
profit under a legal permit; (2) sale by authorised bodies not 
' for private profit, commonly known as the Scandinavian or 
company system; (3) state monopoly; (4) 1 prohibition. It is 
not a scientific classification, because the company system iS a ; 
form of licensing and prohibition is' no sale at all; but it follows 
the lines of popular discussion and is more intelligible than one 
of a more ( ' technical character would be. : All forms of liquor 
legislation deal mainly with retail sale, and particularly with 
the sale for immediate consumption on the spot. 

i. Licensing. — This is by far the oldest and the most widely 
adopted, method; it is the. one which first' suggests itself in the 
natural course of things, Men begin by making and selling a 
thing without let or hindrance to please themselves. Then 
objections are raised, ^nd when they are Strong or general enough 
the law interferes . in the public interest,, at first, .mildly ; if 'says 
in effect— This must not. go on in this -way or ;to this extent; 
there must be some control, and permission will only be given to 
duly authorized persons. Such persons are licensed or permitted 
to carry on the traffic under conditions, and there is obviously 
room for infinite gradatioiis of strictness in granting permission 
and infinite variety in the conditions imposed. The procedure 
may vary from mere notification 1 of the intention to open an 
establishment up to a rigid and minutely detailed system of 
annual licensing laid down by the law. But in all cases, even 
When; mere notification is> required, the governing authority has 
the right to refuse permission or to withdraw it for reasons 'given; 
and- so it retains the power of control. At the same time holders 
of the permission may be compelled to pay for the privilege and 
so Contribute to the ptiblic revenue. The’ great merit of the 
licensing system is’ its perfect elasticity, which permits adjust- 
ment to/hir^ of 1 conditions and to the varying demands of 
pliblic opinion. It is in force in the United Kingdom, which first 
adopted it, in most European countries; 5 in the greater part of 
North America, ' including both ! the United States and Canada, 
in the other B fit ish dominions and elsewhere: ( : ; 

; ‘ 2 . The Scandinavian ; or Company System'.— The principle 
of this method is the elimination of private profit on the grouhd 
that it removes an. incentive to the encouragement of excessive 
drinking. A monopoly Of the sale of liquor is entrusted to a 
body of citizens Who have, or are supposed to have, rib personal 
interest in it, and the profits are applied to public purposes. 
The system, which is also called “ disinterested managdifibnt; v 
is adopted iri Sweden dnd Norway; and the pfiriciplp has been 
applied in a • modified, form in England and Finlarid by "'the 
Operation of philanthropic societies which, however, ; have no 
monopoly but are on the satme- legal footing as ordinary : traders. 
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[ ■'$. State Monopoly.— As the name implies, this system consists 
in retaining the - liquor trade in the hands ! of : the statej which 
; thus secures all the profit and is at the same time able to exercise 
complete control. - ' It is adopted in Russia, in certain parts of the 
; United States Und, in regard 1 to the wholesale trade, in Switzer- 
: land. • • ; - •• • ■' ' -■ ; V - ' 

4i { Prokibition.-^This may be general or local; in the latter 
case 1 it is called “ local option ” : or “ local veto.” The 1 sale of 
liquor is made illegal in the hope of preventing drinking altogether 
or of diminishing it ■ by making it more difficult. General pro- 
hibition has been tried in some American states, and is still ! in 
force in a few; it is also applied to native races, under civilized 
rule, both in Africa and North America. Local prohibition 
is widely in force in the United States, Canada and Australasia, 
Sweden and Norway. In certain areas in other countries, 
including the United Kingdom, the sale of liquor is in a sensei 
prohibited, not by the law, but by the owners of the property 
who refuse to allow any public-houses. Such cases have nothing 
to do with the law, but they are mentioned here'because reference 
is often made to them by advocates of legal prohibition. 

: <v J.,,,; THE UNITED KINGDOM 

England has had a very much longer experience of liquor 
legislation than any other country, and the story forms an inttb- 
Auction necessary to the intelligent comprehension of 1 liquor 
■ legislation in general. England adopted a licensing system 
’ in 1551, and has retained it, with innumerable modifications, 
ever since, • The English were notorious for hard drinking for 
, Centuries before licensing was adopted, and from time to time 
sundry efforts* had been made to check it, but what eventually 
compelled the interference of the law was the growth of crime 
and , disorder associated with the public-houses towards the end 
of the 1 5th century. Numbers of men who had previously been 
engaged in the civil wars or on the establishment of feudal 
houses were thrown on the world and betook themselves to the 
towns, particularly London, where they frequented the ale- 
houses, ^dicing and drinking,” and lived largely on violence 
and crime. An act was passed in 1495 against vagabonds and 
unlawful games, whereby justices of the peace were empowered 
to “ put away- common ale-selling in towns and places whbre 
they should think ’convenient and to take sureties of keepers 
of ale-houses in their good behaviour.” That was the beginning 
of statutory control of the trade. The act clearly recognized 
a connexion between public disorder and public-houses. The 
latter 1 were ale-houses, for at that time ale was the drink of the 
people; spirits had 1 not yet come into common use, and wine, 
the consumption of which on the premises was prohibited in 
1552, was only drunk by the wealthier classes. ; 

Early History ' of Licensing. — The act of 15 51-1552, which 
introduced licensing, was on the same lines but went further. 
It confirmed the power of suppressing common ale-selling; and 
enacted that no one should be allowed to keep a common ale- 
house or “ J tippling ” house without obtaining the permission 
of the : j ustices' in open session or of two -of their number. It 
further “ directed that the justices should take from the persons 
whoth they licensed such bond and surety by recognisance as 
they should think convenient, and empowered them, in quarter 
session to? inquire into and try breaches by licensed persons : of 
the conditions of their recognisances and cases of persons keep- 
ing ale-houseS “without licences and to punish the offenders ” 
(B o.nham Carter, Royal Commission on Liquor Licensing Laws, 
vol. in.);.;. Thisract embodied the whole principle of licensing, 
and the object was clearly stated in the preamble: “ For 
as much as intolerable hurts and troubles to the commonwealth 
of this realm doth daily grow and increase through such abuses 
and disorders as are had and used in i common ale-houses and 
other places called tippling ^houses.” .The evil was not due 
fiier^y to the use df alcoholic liquor but to the fact that these 
houses, being public-houses, were the resort of idle and disorderly 
characters. The distinction should be borne in mind. 

The act seems to have been of some effect, for no further 
legislation ! was Uttembted for half a century, though there is 
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abundant evidencpof the intemperate habits of all classes. Mr 
Bonham' iGarter (be, cit.) observes ; . : < i ■ 

i iV The recognisances referred to in t the act were , valuable instru- 
ments for controlling the conduct of ale-ho.use keepers. The justices* 
in exercise of their discretion, required the recognisances to contain 
sucli conditions for the management and good order of the business 
as they thought suitable. In this way a set of regulations came into 
existence* many of which were subsequently embodied in acts of 
Parliament. In some counties general rules were drawn up, which 
every ale-hquse keeper was bound to observe.” , . ... , s 

It is interesting to note that among the conditions laid 
down about this time were the following: Closing at 9 T.m. 
and during divine service on Sunday ; in some ; cases complete 
closing on Sunday except to travellers; the licence-holder to 
notify to the constable all strangers staying for more than a night 
and: not to permit persdns to continue drinking or tippling; pro- 
hibition of unlawful games, receiving stolen goods and harbour- 
ing bad characters; the use of standard measures and prices 
fixed by ; law. There was, however, no uniformity of s practice 
in these respects until the 1 7th century, when an attempt was 
made to establish stricter and more uniform control hy a whole 
series of acts passed between 1 603 and 162 7. The evils * which 
it was sought to remedy by these measures were the existence of 
unlicensed houses; the use of ale-houses for mere drinking and 
the prevalence of ! disorder. It was ; declared that the ancient 
and proper use of inns and ale-houses was the refreshment 
arid lodging of > travellers; and that they were not meant : for 
^entertainment and harbouring of lewd and idle people to spend 
and consume their money and their time 'in lewd and drunken 
manner.” Regulations were strengthened for the suppression 
of unlicensed houses, licences were made annual, and the justices 
were directed to hold a special licensing meeting ohce a- year 
( 1 6 1 8) . Penalties were imposed on innkeepers for permitting 
tippling, and also on tipplers and drunkards (1625). In 1634 
licensing was first applied to Ireland. Later in the century 
heavy penalties were imposed for adulteration. ; w: ‘ > • 

The next chapter in the history of licensing has to do with 
spirits; and is very instructive. 1 Spirits were not a native product 
like beer; brandy was introduced from France*; gin from s the 
Netherlands and whisky from Ireland; but down > tb the year 
1690 the consumption was small. The home manufacture 
was strictly limited, and high duties on imported spirits rendered 
them too dear for the general public unless smuggled. Con- 
sequently the people had not acquired the taste for them. But 
in > 1696 distilling was thrown open to any one on the payment 
of very trifling duties, spirits ■ became extremely cheap and' the | 
consumption increased with great ; rapidity. Regulation of the 
retail < traffic was soon found to be necessary, and by - an act 
passed in' 1 700-1 701 , the , licensing requirements already existing 
for ale-house keepers were extended t0‘ persons selling distilled 
liquors for consumption on the premises'. A new class of public- 
houses in the shape of spirit bars grew up. In the year 1732 
a complete and detailed survey of all the streets and houses 
iffi London was carried out by William Maitland, F.R.S. Out 
of a total of 95,968 houses he found the following: brew-houses 
1 71, inns 207, taverns 447 , ale-houses f 59 75, brandy-shops * 
8659; total number of licensed houses for the retail sale of 
liquor 15,288, of which considerably more than, one-half were 
spirit bars. The population was about ; three-quarters ; of a 
million. About one house in every six Was licensed at this time, 
and that in spite of attempts made to check the traffic by 
restrictive acts passed in 1728-1729. The physical and moral 
evils caused by the excessive consumption of spirits were fully 
recognised; kn additional duty of 5s. a gallon : was placed ' on 
the : distiller, and retailers were compelled to take out an excise 
licence of £20 per annum. ■ The object Was to make spirits 
dearer and therefore less accessible. At the safiie time, with a 
view to lessening : the number of houses, the licensing procedure 
of the justices Was amended' by the provision that licences 
should only be granted at a general meeting of the justices 
acting in the division where the applicant resided, thus abolishing 
the power Conferred by the original licencing act; of any Two’ 
justieek to grant a licence; This change; elected in 1729, was a 


permanent •improvement, though' it did not prevent the existence 
of the prodigious numbers of houses recorded by Maitland in 
1 73 '2. The attempt to make spirits dearer by high excise duties, 
on the other hand* was adjudged a failure because- it led to 
illicit trade, and the act of 1 1728 was repealed in : 1732. But 
the evil was so glaring that another and more drastic attempt . 
in the same direction was made iffi 1736, when the famous 
Gin Act was passed in response: to a petition presented to parlia- 
ment by the Middlesex magistrates, declaring that the drinking 
of geneva and other distilled waters had for some years past 
greatly increased ; 2 that the constant and excessive, use thereof 
had destroyed > thousands : of His Majesty’s, subjects; : that great 
numbers Of others were by its ruse rendered unfit for useful 
labour., debauched in morals and drawn • into all manner of wick 
and wickedness. ; . u” The retailing of / spirits in quantities 
of less than 2 gallons was made subject to; a licence; costing 
£50 and the; retailer Had also to pay a duty of 20s. on every 
gallon sold. This experiment in “ high j licensing ” was a dis»- 
astrous failure, though energetic attempts were made to enforce 
it by wholesale prosecutions and by strengthening the regulations 
against evasion. : Public opinion was inflamed against it, and the 
only result's were corruptions of the executive and an enorffious 
increase of consumption through illicit channels. The consump- 
tion of spirits in England and Wales nearly doubled between 
1733 and 1742., and the state of things was so intolerable that 
after much controversy the high duties were repealed iii 1742 with 
the object of bringing the trade back into authorized channels; 
the cost of a licence was reduced from £50 to £r and the retail 
duty from 20s* to id. a gallon. ^ : m V ; r 

This period witnessed the high-water mark of intemperance 
in England. From various ; contemporary descriptions it is 
abundantly clear that the state of things was incomparably 
worse than anything, in modern times, and that women, whose 
participation in the practice of drinking and frequenting public- 
houses is recorded by writers in the previous century, were 
affected as well as men. The experience is particularly instructive 
because it includes examples of excess and deficiency of oppor- 
tunities and the ill effects of both on a people naturally inclined 
to indulgence in drink. It was followed by more judicious 
action, which showed the adaptability of the licensing . system 
and the advantages of a mean between laxity and severity. 
Between 1743 and 1753 afcts were passed which increased control 
in a moderate way and proved much more successful than the t 
previous measures. The retail licence duty was moderately 
raised and the regulations were amended and made stricter. 
The class of. houses eligible for licensing was for the first time 
taken into account, and the retailing .of spirits was only permitted 
on premises assessed for rates and, ; in London, ; of the annual 
value of £10; justices having ah interest in the trade were 
excluded from licensing functions. Another measure which 
had an excellent effect made “ tippling ” debts— ’that is, small 
public-houses 1 debts incurred for s spirits^— irrecoverable 1 at> laW; 
The result of these measures was that consumption diminished 
and the class of houses improved. At the « same time (1753) 
the general licensing provisions were strengthened and extended. 
The distinction between new licences and the renewal of old ’ 
ones was for the first \ time recognized ; applicants for new 
licences in country districts were required, to produce a certificate 
of. Character from the clergy, overseers and church- wardens; or 
from three or four householders* The annual licensing sessions 
were made statutory, and the consent; of a justice was required 
for the transfer of a licence from one person to another during 
the term for which it was granted. • Penalties for infringing tfie 
law were' increased, and the licensing system was extended to 
Scotland (1755^1756). With regard to wine, it has already been 
stated that consumption on the premises was forbidden in 1552, 
and at the same time the retail sale was restricted to; towns of 
some importance and the number of retailers, who had to obtain 
an appointment from the corporation or- the justices, was strictly 
limited. In 1660 consumption on the premises was permitted 
under a 5 Grown ( excise) licence-, good for a variable ter mi of years; 
in this wals changed; to?' an annual ; excise^ licence ^ ofiffixed 
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amount, and in 1792 wine was brought under the same jurisdic? 
tion of the justices as other liquors. 

It is clear from the foregoing that a great deal of legislation 
occurred during the 18th century, and that by successive enact- 
ments, particularly about the middle of the century, the licensing 
system gradually became adjusted to. the requirements of the 
time and took a settled shape. The acts then passed still form 
the basis of the law. In the early part of the 19th century another 
period of legislative activity set in. A parliamentary inquiry 
into illicit trade in spirits took place in 1821, and in 1828 important 
acts were passed amending and consolidating the laws for 
England and for Scotland; in 1833 a general Licensing Act was 
passed for Ireland. These are still the principal acts, though they 
Lave undergone innumerable amendments and additions. The 
English act of 1828 introduced certain important changes. A 
licence from the justices was no longer required for the sale of 
liquor for consumption off the premises, and the power of the 
justices to suppress public-houses at their discretion (apart 
from the annual licensing), which they had possessed since 1495, 
was taken away. The removal of this power, which had long 
been obsolete, was the natural corollary of the development 
of : the licensing system, its greater stringency and efficiency 
and the increase of duties imposed on the trade. Men on whom 
these obligations were laid, and who were freshly authorized 
to 'carry on the business every year, could not: remain liable to 
summary deprivation of the privileges thus granted and paid for; 
The justices had absolute discretion to withhold licences from 
an applicant whether new or old; but an appeal was allowed 
tp quarter sessions against refusal and also against, conviction 
for offences under the act. The main points in the law at this 
time were the following. The sale of alcoholic liquors for con- 
sumption on the premises was forbidden under penalties except 
to persons authorized according to law by the justices. Licences 
were granted for one year and had to be renewed annually. 
The justices held a general meeting each year at a specified 
time for the purpose of granting licences; those peculiarly 
interested in the liquor trade were disqualified. The licence 
contained various provisions for regulating the conduct of the 
house and maintaining order, but closing was only required during 
the hours of divine service on Sunday. Applicants ior new 
licences and for the transfer of old ones (granted at a special 
sessions of the justices) were required to give notice to the local 
authorities and to post up notices at the parish church and on 
the house concerned. 

. Excise Licences * — It will be convenient at this point to explain 
the relation between that part of the licensing system which 
is concerned with the conduct of the traffic and lies in the juris- 
diction of the justices and that part which has to do with taxation 
or revenue. The former is the earlier and more important 
branch of legislative interference; we have traced: its history 
from 1495 down to 1828. Its object from the beginning was 
the maintenance of public order and good conduct, which were 
impaired by the misuse of public-houses; and all the successive 
enactments were directed to that end. . They were attempts 
to suppress or moderate the evils arising from the traffic by 
regulating it. The excise licensing system. has nothing to do with • 
public order or the conduct of the traffic; its object is simply 
to obtain revenue, and for a long time the two systems were quite 
independent. But time and change gradually brought them into 
contact a*id eventually they came to form two aspects of one 
unified system. Licensing for revenue was first introduced in 
1660 at the same time as duties on the manufacture of beer and 
spirits; but it was of an irregular character and was only 
applied to wine, which was not then under the jurisdiction of 
the justices at all (see above). In 1710 a small annual tax was 
imposed on the retailers of beer and ale and collected by means 
of a stamp on the justicesMicence; In 1728 an annual excise 
licence of £20 was imposed on retailers of ^spirits, and, in 1736 
this was raised to £50 (see above). The object of these particular 
imposts, however, was rather to check the sale, as previously? 
explained, than to secure revenue. In 1756 the previous tax 
On the retail sale of wine for consumption on the premises was 
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changed to an annual excise licencey which was in the next year 
extended to “ made wines ” and “ sweets ”, (British- wines). 
Similar licences, in place of the previous stamps; were temporarily 
required for beer and ale between 1 7 2 5 and 1 742 and permanently 
imposed in 1898. Thus the system of annual excise licences 
became gradually applied to all kinds of liquor. In 1825 the 
laws relating to them were consolidated and brought into direct 
relation with the other licensing laws. It was enactedthat excise 
licences for the retail of liquor should only be granted to persons 
holding a justices’ licence or— to use the more correct term — 
certificate. The actual permission to sell was obtained on pay- 
ment of the proper dues from the excise authorities, but they had 
no power to withhold it from persons authorized by the justices. 
And that was still the system in 1910. - -i 

Licensing since 1828. — -There was no change in the form of the 
British licensing system, bet ween the consolidation of the law in 
1825-1828 and the time (1910) at which we write; but. there 
were a great many changes in administrative detail and some 
changes in principle. Only the most important can be men- 
tioned. In 1830 a : bold experiment was tried in exempting 
the sale of beer from the requirement of a justice’s licence. Any 
householder rated to the parish was entitled, under a bond with 
sureties, to take out an excise licence for the sale of beer for 
consumption on or off the premises. This measure, which 
applied to England and was commonly known as the Duke . of 
Wellington’s Act, had two objects; one was to encourage the 
consumption of beer in the hope of weaning the people from 
spirits; the other was to counteract the practice of “ tieing.” 
public-houses, to breweries by creating free one's. With regard 
to the first, it was believed that spirit-drinking was increasing 
again at the time and was doing a great deal of; harm., The 
reason appears to have been a great rise in the returns of con- 
sumption, which followed a lowering of the duty on spirits from 
y 1 is. 8|d. to 7s. a gallon in 1825.- The latter step was taken 
because of the prevalence of illicit distillation. In 1823 the duty 
had been lowered for the same reason in Scotland from 6s.. 2d. 
and in Ireland from 5s, yd. to a uniform rate of 2s.. qjd. a gallon, 
with so much success in turning the trade from illegal to legal 
channels that a similar change was thought advisable in Eng- 
land, as stated. The legal or apparent consumption rose at once 
from 7 to nearly 13 million gallons; but it is doubtful if there 
was much or any real increase, According to an official state- 
ment, more than half the spirits consumed in 1820 were illicit. 
The: facts are of much interest in showing what had already been 
shown in the 1 8th. .century, that the liquor trade will not bear 
unlimited taxation ; , the traffic, is driven underground. , It is 
highly probable that this, accounts for part of the great fall in 
consumption which followed the raising of the spirit duty from 
ns. to 14s. gd. under Mr Lloyd George’s Budget in 1909. With 
regard to “ tied - v houses, this is the original form of public-* 
house.. When beer was first brewed for sale a “ tap. ” for retail 
purposes was attached to the brewery, and public-houses; may 
still be found bearing the name “ The Brewery Tap.” ; At the 
beginning of the 19th century complaints were made of the in- 
‘creasing number of houses owned or controlled by breweries 
and of the dependence of the licence-holders, and in 1817 a Select 
Committee inquired into the subject. The Beerhouse Act do ( es 
not appear to have checked the practice or to have diminished 
the consumption of spirits; but it led to a great increase in the 
number of beer-houses. It was modified in 183.4 and 1840, but 
not repealed until 1869, when beer-houses were again brought 
under the justices. 

Most of the other very numerous changes in the law were 
concerned with conditions imposed on licence-holders. The 
hours of closing are the most important of these. Apart from 
the ancient regulations of closing during divine, service on Sunday, 
there were no restrictions in 1828; but after that at least a 
dozen successive acts dealt with the point. The first important 
measure was applied in London under a Police Act in 183 9;. it 
ordered licensed houses to be closed from midnight on Saturday 
to midrday on. Sunday, . and; produced, a wonderful effect on, 
public order. ; In 1853 a very important act (Forbes Mackenzie) 
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was passed for Scotland, by which sale on Sunday was; wholly 


it gradually became more difficult as the worst houses disappeared 


forbidden) iexGept 1 to travellers and lodgers, and was restricted 
oil week; days to the hours between 8 a.m. and 1 1 p.m. This act 
also introduced a distinction between hotels, public-houses and 
grocers licensed to sell liquor, and forbade the sale to children 
under 14 years, except as messengers, and to intoxicated persons. 
In England, after a series of enactments in the direction of pro- 
gressive restriction, uniform regulations as to the hours of opening 
and closing for licensed premises were applied in 1874, and are 
still in force (see below). In 1878 complete Sunday closing, as 
in Scotland, was applied in Ireland, with the exemption of the 
five largest towns, Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Limerick and Water- 
ford; 1 and in 1881 the same provision was extended to Wales. 

Other changes worthy of note are the following. In i860 the 
free sale of wine for consumption off the premises: was introduced 
by the Wine and Refreshment Houses Act, which authorized 
any shopkeeper to take out an excise licence for this purpose; the 
licences so created Were subsequently known as grocers’ licences. 
By the same act refreshment houses Were placed under certain 
restrictions, but were permitted to sell’ wine' for consumption on 
the premises under an excise' licence. In 1861 spirit dealers: were 
similarly authorized to sell spirits by the bottle. The effect of 
these measures was to exempt a good deal of the wine and spirit 
trade from the control of the justices, and the idea was to wean 
people from public-house drinking by encouraging them to take 
what they wanted at home and in eating-houses. 

In 1869 this policy of directing the habits of the people into 
channels thought to be preferable, which had been inaugurated 
in 1830, was abandoned for one of greater stringency all round, 
Which has since been maintained. All the beer and wine retail 
licences were brought under the discretion of the justices, but 
they might only refuse “ off ” licences and the renewal of previously 
existing beer-house “ on ” licences upon specified grounds, namely 
(1) unsatisfactory Character, (2) disorder, (3) previous misconduct, 
(4) insufficient qualification of applicant or premises. In 1872 
an important act further extended the policy of restriction; 
new licences had to be confirmed) and the right of appeal in case 
of refusal was taken away; penalties for offences 1 were increased 
and extended, particularly for public drunkenness, and for per- 
mitting drunkenness; the sale of spirits to persons under 16 
was prohibited. In 1876 many of these provisions were extended 
Ito Scotland. In 1886 the sale of liquor for consumption on the 
| premises was forbidden to persons under 13 years. In 1901 the 
: sale for “ off h consumption was prohibited to persons under 14, 
except in sealed vessels; this is known as the Child Messenger Act. 
•These measures for the protection of children were extended in 
* 1908 by an act which came into operation in April 1909, excluding 
children under 14 from the public-house bars altogether. The 
{progressive protection of children by the law well illustrates the 
; influence of changing public opinion. The successive measures 
‘enumerated were not due to increasing contamination of children 
.caused by their frequenting the public-house, but to recognition 
' of the harm they sustain thereby. The practice of taking and 
{sending children to tfie public-house, and of serving, them with 
; drink, is an old one in England. ; A great deal of evidence 
on the subject was given before a Select Committee of the House 
6f Commons in 1834; but it is only in recent years, when the 
; general concern for children has undergone a remarkable develop- 
ment in all directions, that attempts have been made to stop it. 

; In 1902 clubs, which had been increasing, and habitual drunkards, 
were brought under the law. 

In 1904 a new principle was introduced into the licensing 
system in England, and this, too, was due to change in public 
opinion. Between 1830 and 1869, under the influence of the 
legislation described above, a continuous increase in the number 
;of public-houses took place in England; but after 1869 they 
began to diminish through stricter control, and this process 
has gone on continuously ever since. Reduction of numbers 
became a prime object with many licensing benches; they were 
reluctant to grant new licences, and made a point of extinguishing 
, old ones year by year. At first this was- easily effected under the 
■ new and stringent provisions of the legislation of 1869-1872, but 


and the remaining ones were better conducted, and gave less, and 
less excuse for interference. B*ut the desire for reduction still* 
gained ground, and a new principle was adopted. Houses 
against which no ill-conduct was alleged were said to be “ super- 
fluous,” and on that ground licences were taken away. But 
this, again, offended the general sense of justice; it was felt that 
to take away a man’s living or a valuable property for no fault 
of his own was to inflict a great hardship. To meet the difficulty 
the principle of compensation was introduced by the act of 1904. 
It provides that compensation shall be paid to a licence-holder 
(also to the owner of the premises) whose licence is withdrawn 
on grounds other than misconduct of the house or unsuitability 
of premises or of character. The compensation is paid out of a 
fund raised by an annual charge on the remaining licensed 
houses. This act has been followed by a large reduction of 
licences. 

State of ' the Law in 1910 .- — In consequence of the long history 
and evolution of legislation in the United Kingdom and of the 
innumerable minor changes introduced) only a few of which 
have been mentioned above, the law has become excessively 
complicated. The differences between the English, Scottish 
and Irish codes, the distinction between the several kinds of 
liquor, between consumption oi\ and off the, premises, between 
new licences and the renewal of old ones, between premises 
licensed before 1869 and those licensed since, between excise 
and justices’ licences — all these and many other points make, 
the subject exceedingly intricate; and it is further complicated 
by the uncertainty of the courts and a vast body of case-made 
law. Only a summary of the chief provisions can be given here. 

1. The open sale of intoxicating liquor (spirits, wine, sweets, 
beer, cider) by retail is confined to persons holding an excise^ 
licence, with a few Unimportant exceptions, including medicine. 

2. A condition precedent to obtaining such a licence is 

permission granted by the justices who are the licensing authority 
and called a justices’ licence or certificate. Theatres, passenger 
boats and canteens are exempted from this condition; also 
certain dealers in spirits and wine. , 

3. Justices’ licences are granted at special annual meetings 
of the local justices, called Brewster Sessions. Justices havings 
pecuniary interest in the liquor trade of the district, except as 
railway shareholders, are disqualified from acting; “ bias ” 
due to other interests may also be a disqualification. 

4. Justices’ licences are only granted for one year and must 
be renewed annually, with the exception of. a particular class, 
created by the act of 1904 and valid for a term of years. Dis- 
tinctions are made between granting a new licence and renewing 
an old one. The proceedings are stricter and more summary in 
the case of a new licence; notice of application must be given to 
the local authorites; the premises must be of a certain annual 
value; a plan of the premises must be deposited beforehand in 
the case of an “ on” licence; the justices may impose conditions 
and have full discretion to refuse without any right of appeal; 
the licence, if granted, must be confirmed by a higher authority. 
In the case of old licences on the other hand, no notice is required ; 
they are renewed to the former holders on application, as a matter 
of right; unless there is opposition or objection, which may 
come from the police or from outside parties or from the justices 
themselves. If there is objection the renewal may be refused, 
but only on specified grounds— -namely misconduct, unfitness 
of premises or character, disqualification; otherwise compensa- 
tion is payable on the plan explained above. There is a right of 
appeal to a higher court against refusal. In all cases, whether 
tfie justices have full discretion or not, they must exercise their 
discretion in a judicial manner and not arbitrarily. 

5. Licences may be transferred from one person to another 
in case of death, sickness, bankruptcy, change of tenancy, wilful 
omission to apply for renewal, forfeiture or disqualification. 
Licences may also be transferred from one house to another in 
certain circumstances, 

6. A licence may be forfeited through the conviction of the 
holder of certain specified serious offences. , . 
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7. Persoiis may 1 similarity be t ! disqualified ! from holdiug- a* 

& Liqribri 1 ritay orlly be sold on the premises specified 1 in the 
licence' and duting the following hours -—Week-days; ' London, 

5 • A.-M.' to 1 2 .30 p.m. (Saturday, v midnight) ; large towns 6 - am: 
to : i 1 p.m. ; other places 6 : a.m.- to io p.m.— Sundays; London,- 
i P.M: to 3 P.M., 6 P.M. to 11 p.m. ; other places 12*30 P.M. (or 
i ; p.m.) to 2.36 p.m. (or 3 p.iu.), 6 P:M. to ioP;M:; Christmas 1 Day 
arid 1 Good Friday are counted as Sunday. In Scotland; Wales 
and Ireland (except the five 1 chief towns) no sale is permitted on 
Sunday . Licence holders may sell during prohibited hours td 
lodgers staying in the house and to bona-fide travellers, who must 
be hot less than 3 mi from the place they slept in on the previous 
night. 1 ; Extension of ‘ hours of Sale may be granted for special 
ocCaSiOhs and for special localities (e.g. early markets) * • 

9. The following ;; proceedings ! are i prohibited in licensed 
premises: permitting children under 14 to be in a bar, selling 
atiy liqubr to children under ±4 for consumption on the premises, 
selling liquor to children 1 under 14 as messengers except in corked 
rind sealed vessels, selling spirits for consumption on the premises 
to persons under i'6 ; selling to drunken persons and to habitual 
drunkards; permitting drunkenness, permitting disorder; , 
harbouring prostitutes, harbouring constables, supplying liquor 
to constables on duty, bribing constables, permitting betting 
(persistent) or gaming, permitting premises to be used as a 
brothel, harbouring thieves, permitting seditious meetings; 
permitting the payment of wagers on premises; permitting 
premises to be used for election committee rooms. In and 
within 20 m. of London music and dancing are prohibited on 
licensed premises except under special licences. ’ 

To. ' The police haVe'the right of entry to licensed premises 
at any time for the purpose of preventing or detecting offences. 

11. The injurious adulteration of any liquor is prohibited*, 
also the dilution of beer; but dilution of spirits is not unlawful 
if the Customer’s attention is drawn to the fact. 

12. All; clubs in which intoxicating liquor is sold must be 

registered. If the liquor is the collective property of the members 
no licence is required for retail sale, but no liquor can be sold for 
consumption off the premises. Clubs run 
for profit, 1 known as proprietory clubs, 
are on the ; same legal footing as public- 
houses. ' 1 -l: 

13. Penalties incurred by licence-holders 
for ; offences Under the foregoing pro- 
visions. For ' selling any other kind of 
liquor than .that authorized^first offence, m 
fine riot exceeding ^ £50 : or one month’s 
imprisonment ; second offence, fine not 
exceeding £100 or 3 months’ imprison- 
ment with forfeiture of licence and,* if 
ordered, confiscation of liquor and dis- 

ualification for five years; third offence, 
rie not exceeding £ioo or six months’ 
imprisonment With forfeiture of licence 
and, if ordered, confiscation of liquor 
and Unlimited disqualification. 1 Under 
the Excise Acts ! ' the penalty for 
selling without a licence is— for spirits, a 
fine *' Of £ 1 00, confiscation of liquor; for- • 
feitufe of licence and ■ perpetual dis^ 
qualification ; : for wine; a fine ; of £20; for 
beer or cider “on” consumption £20, ‘‘off” 
consumption £10. For -sale to children; 
first offence,' fine Up to £2 , second Offence, . 
fine up to £5. Permitting' premises to be 
used ; as a brothel, fine of £20, < forfeiture 
of 1 licence : and perpetual disqualification. 

Other offences, fine up to £10 for first 
conviction, up to £20 for second. 

14. The following are offences on the 
part of the public. Being found drunk on 
any highway or other public place or on 


licensed - premises ; penalty, : fine Up to ios. 'for first conviction, 
up to 20s. for second , 1 rind up ; to ^os^ for third. ^ Riotous f or 
disorderly conduct while drunk ; fine up to 40s. Falsely >pre tend- 
ing to be a traveller or lodger; fine up to £5. ^ Causing children 
to be in a bar or sending them ■ for liquor contrary to the law; 
fine up td £2 for first and up to; £s for second offence. Attempt 
to obtain liquor by a person notified to the police as an habitual 
drunkard; fine up to 20s. for first offence, up to 40s. for subse- 
quent ones. Givirig drunken persons liquor or helping them to 
get it on licensed, premises ; fine up to 40s. or imprisonment for 
a month. Causing; children under 1 1 to sing or otherwise perform 
on licensed premises, and causing boys under 14 or girls under 
16 to do so between 9 p.m. arid 6 a.m.; fine up to £25 or three 
months’ imprisonment. 

The foregoing statement of the law does not in all respects 
apply to Scotland and Ireland, where the administration differs 
somewhat; from 1 that of England. In Scotland the provost and 
bailies are the licensing authority in royal - and . parliamentary 
burghs, and elsewhere the justices. , They hold two sessions 
annually for granting licences , and have: considerably more 
power; in some respects than in . England. The hours of openirig 
are from 8 a.m. to n p.m. (week days only), but there is a dis- 
cretionary power to. close at 10 p.m. In Ireland the licensing 
authority is divided between quarter sessions; and petty sessions. 
Public-house licences- are granted; and transferred at quarter 
sessions; renewals and other licences are dealt with at petty 
sessions* In Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Londonderry and Galway the 
licensing jurisdiction of quarter sessions is exercised by the 
recorder, elsewhere by the justices assembled and presided Over 
by -the county court judge. The licensing jurisdiction of petty 
sessions is exercised by two or, more justices, but in Dublin by 
one divisional justice. •; 

Excise Licences and Taxation — rThe excise licences may be 
divided into four classes, (i)> manufacturers’ , (2) wholesale 
dealers’, (3) retail dealers’ for “on” consumption, (4) retail 
dealers’ for “ off ” consumption. Only the two lash classes come 
under the jurisdiction of the justices, as explained above. The 
total number of different excise licences is between 30 and 40, but 


Licence. 

Old Duty* 

New Duty 1909-19 10. 

Manufacturers’ Licencesi-~ 
Distiller (spirits) - -t- 

Rectifier (spirits) 

Brewer . . . 

Sweets . (British: wines) ?J • , . 

£io, ios. 

£lO, IO6. 

, ! £i ' 

■.'Tvi:# , 

£10 for first 50,000 gallons, £10 for 
every additional 25,000 gallons! 

£15. 15s, ! 

£1 for first roo barrels, 12s. for every 
additional 50 barrels. : 

fe; 5 S - , 

Wholesale Dealers’. Licences — 
Spirits . . . 

Beer . ! . : . : i ' : 

• Wine . . ; . ‘ . 

Sweets . ! ... 

£lO, IOS. 

£3. 6 s. id. 

£10, IOS. 

■ ,.t £5. 5 s - 

£15. 15s. ■ > : : ■ 

£10, IOS. 

No change. 

No. change. ■ 

Retail Licences On — 

Full or Publican’s . 

; (spirits, beer, wine and 
cider) . . . 

Beer- house . . 

Wine (confectioners’) 

Cider 

Sweets . . . . 

£4, IOS. . to £60 
according to 
annual value 
.of premises. 

£3. ios. 

£3. ios. 

1 ‘ £1. 5 s - 

; £i..ss- 

; . t ■ . , 

. . 

Half the annual value of premises, 
with a fixed minimum ranging 
from £5 in places with less than, 
2000 inhabitants to £35 in towns 
having over ioo^ooo inhabitants. 

One-third of annual value of premises, 
with a minimum as above ranging 
from £3, ios* to £23, ios. 

From £4, ios: to £j2 according, to 
annual value. 

From £2, 5s. to £6. 

From £2, 5s. to £6. 

: Retail Licences Off — 

Spirits -. 8 ' . . , 

Spirits (grocers’ , 1 Scotland) 

Spirits (grocers’,; Ireland) . 

■ Beer (England) . , ; 

... Beer (grocers’, Scotland) . 
Wine (grocers’). . ; * 

. £ 3 . 3 s. 

£4. 4 s- to 
£13. ! 3 s- 6 d. ‘ 

'£9, 1 8s. 5d. to 
£14, 6L 7 d. 

■L £i- 5f 

£2, ios. and. £4, 4s. 
£2, ios. oil. 

h From £10 to £50 according to annual 
f value. . • , 

£1, 10s. to £10. ; 

£1, ios. to £10. 

£2, ios. to £10. f 
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Several of them ate subvarieties 1 and unimportant or are peculiar 
to Scotland or Ireland.- The duties charged-on them Were greatly 
changed and increased by the Finance Act of 1909-1910, and it 
seems desirable to state the changes thus introduced. The 
table on the previous page gives the principal kinds of licence 
with the old and the new duties. ; ! ■ < " 

1 ' There are in addition “ Occasional ” licences valid for one or 
more days, which come Under the jurisdiction of the justices; 
the duty is 2Sv 6d. a day for the full licence (rdised to ios.)and 
is. for beer. or wine only (raised to 5s.) . - : - h > ; ; 

The total amount raised by the excise licences in the- United 
Kingdom ' for the financial year ending 31st March 1909 Was 
£2,269,928. Of this amount £11,712,160; or* nearly four-fifths; 
was derived from the full or publicans/ licence, £126,053 from the 
wholesale spirit licence and £88,167 from the beer-house licence; 
the rest are comparatively- unimportant, i But the licences only 
represent a small part of the revenue derived from liquor. The 
great bulk of it is collected by nieans of ditties on manufacture 
and ! importation. The total amount for the year ending March 
1969 was £37*428,189, or nearly 30 % of - : the total taxation 
revenue of the country. The excise duties on the manufacture 
of Spirits’ yielded £17,456,366 and those on beer £12,691 $313 2; 
customs duties on importation yielded £5,046,949. The excise 
duty on spirits was at the rate of ns. a gallon, raised at the end 
of April 1909 to 14s. pd. ; the corresponding duty on - beer? is 
7s. 9d. a barrel (36 gallons). The relative taxation of the liquor 
trade in the United States, which has become important as a 
political argument, is discussed below. : ' 

; ' Effects of Legislation.— The only effects which’ can bestated 
With precision and ascribed with certainty to legislation are the 
increase or diminution of the; number of licences or licensed 
premised; secondary effects, such as increase Or diminution of 
consumption and Of drunkenness; are affected by so many causes 
that ■ only by a very/ careful, 5 well-informed and dispassionate 
examination of the facta can positive conclusions be dirawni with 
regard to the influence of legislation (see Temperance)^ ^ ? There 
is ho moire prolific ground for fallacious statements and arguments* 
whether; unconscious or deliberate. The course of legislation 
traced aibove, however, does permit the broad Conclusion that 
great laxity and the multiplication of facilities tend to: -increase 
drinking and 5 disorder in a country like the r United Kingdom, 
and that extreme severity produces the same oir worse effects by 
driving the trade into illicit channels, which escape control/ and 
thus ' really increasing facilities While apparently diminishing 
them; ■ The 1 most successful course has always been k mean 
between these extremes in the form : of restraint judiciously 
applied and adjusted to circumstances. * The most salient 
feature of the* situation as influenced by the law in recent years 
is the progressive reduction in the number of licensed houses 
Since 1869. Previously they had been increasing in England. 

The number of public-hoUses , including beet-houses f Or “ on ? * 
consumption, in 1831 was 82,466; in 1869 ft had risen to 1 i8;6o 2 ; 
in 1909 it haid fallen again to* 94;794. But if the proportion of 
public-houses to population be taken there has been a Continuous 
fall since 183 1 , as the following table shows I— : 

: England and Wales. 


v Year. 

n 0 : of 

“ on ” Licences. 

Proportion 
per 10,900 of 
Population. 

1831 

82,466 

■■■ ^ - - 59 ' 

, I87I ! ; 

112,886 


I9QI 

.101,940 

- 31 

v 26 

I 9 O 9 

" r 94,794 1 


; J The change may be put in another Way. Ih 1831 there was 
one pUblic-house to 168 persons; in, 1969 the proportion was 1 
tb 37 5. The proportional reduction goes back to the i 8th century. 
In 1732 there WaS in London one public-house to every 56 
persOns (sCC above) . . c r ’ ;! 7'^ : 

1 ■ Jfi Scotland 5 the number of public-houses has been difninishing 
lifted ‘ * wh&i there were' 17' 713 ; in ' 1969' th&re Were : only 

id&H 4 vhile the 'pbpulatioh^had mbre than dotiblCd. The htimbei: 


in proportion td population has therefore ^faflen> far more rapidly 
than: in England;’ thUs— 1831; 1 to\ t 34 persons; 1909, 1 to 6po 
persons. ! In Ireland the story is different. : There has been a fall 
in the numbet of public-houses' since: 1829, 1 when' there were 
20,548; but it has not been large or -contiguous and the popula- 
tion has been steadily diminishing during the time, so that -the 
proportion to population has actually increased, 1 thus-^i 83 1 ; 
1 to 395 persons ; 1909, 1 to 249 persons. As a whole, however; 
the United Kingdom shows a large and progressive diminution 
of puhlichouSeSto population*/ nor is this counterbalanced 
by an increase of ^ off V licences. If we take 5 the whole number 
Of licences we get the following movement in recent years 

$0. of Retail Licences (“ on and “ off ”) per ib,opo of Population. 



: 1893. 

■Y 903 V 

■ 190^:.' 

, England and Wales . . ; . : . 

46 

42 ■: 

;U/j37,;M 

Scotland; . . f • . • 

37 

33 

30 

Ireland. . 

41 

46 

45 ? 

United Kingdom ; f! : 

45 

: 4 2 

37 : 5 


The diminution > in the number of ; public-houses in England 
was markedly accelerated by the act of 1904, which introduced 
the, > principle of compensation. ; j The; , average annual rate.- Of 
reduction in the iten years 1894-1904 before the act was 359; 
in the dour years '1905-1908 ;; after the act it rose to 1388.. The 
average annual number of licences suppressed with compensation 
was n& 7v, and the; average . annual amount of > compensation, paid 
was £1 ,696,946; contributed by the trade as explained above. ; - ,? 

The reduction of publichouses has been accompanied in recent 
yeats 5 by a constant increase, in ithe number of clubs. By the; act 
of; 1902, which imposed 1 registration, they were brought under 
some ! control and! the; number of legal clubs -was accurately 
ascertained. Previously: i the number Was only estimated - from 
certain data with approximate accuracy. ; The following table 
gives the official figures.:— ; : ! , ^7 


' Clubs: England and Wales . 


^ -:U:: 

1887. 

1896; 

1904. 

M 

1903;: 

1966; 

1907. 

: 1908. 

I909. 

Number . 

Proportion 

1982 

3655 

6371 

1-89 

6589. 

(>721 

(> 9<>7 

7133 

7353 ; 

per 10,000 

o -7 

i*i 

1-93 

i -95 

1*98 

2 ‘02 

2-08 


Clubs represent alternative channels to the licensed trade and 
they are under much less stringent Control; they : have ^ no 
prohibited hours and the police have not the same right of entry; 
Ih so far, therefore, as clubs replace public-houses the reduction 
of the latter does not mean diminished facilities for ^drinking; but 
the contrary. In the years 1903-^1908 the 1 average number of 
clubs proceeded against for offences Was 74 and 5 the average 
number struck off the register was 52. • The iricrease of clubs and 
the large proportion struck off the ; register suggest the need * ; of 
caution fill dealing with the licensed trade;', over-stringent 
.measures defeat their OWn end. • * : 

Persistent attempts have for many years been made to effect 
radical changes in the British system of licensing: by the introduc- 
tion of ^ Of the methods adopted in Other cbuntries 1 , and 
particularly those in the United - States; 5 But it is difficult 
engraft new and alien methods, involving Violent Change, upon 1 ah 
ancient’ system consolidated by successive statutory enactments 
and confirmed by time: arid usage. The course of- the law arid 
administration since 1869 has 1 made it- particularly difficult. 
The Stringent conditions imposed ori licence-holders have given 
those who fulfil them a claim to consideration, arid the reduction 
of licences, by-limiting' the market, has enhanced their value. 
Ah expectation of renewal,* in the absence of misconduct; has 
grown up by usage and been confirmed by the law, which recog- 
nizes the distinction between granting a new licence ’and renewing 
an old 1 one, by the treasury Which levies death ! duties Oil the 
assumption that a hceiriCe is an enduring property, by local 
authorities 1 which assesS upon the -Same assumption, arid by tM 
High Courts s 6f Justice, whose decisions have repeatedly tfurhed 
on this- point. The ConSeqUeneeof all this is that Very lafge*sum§ 
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have been invested in licensed property, which has become part 
of the settled order of society; and to destroy it by some sudden 
innovation would cause a great shock. The position is entirely 
different in other countries where no such control has ever been 
exercised. It is possible to impose a new system where previously 
there was none, but not to replace suddenly an old and settled 
prxe for something entirely different. Only the most convinc- 
ing proof of the need and the advantages of the change would 
justify it ; and such proof has not been forthcoming. The British 
system has the great merit of combining adaptability to different 
circumstances and to changing customs with continuity and 
steadiness of administration. The advantages of abandoning 
it for some other are more than doubtful, the difficulties are real 
and serious. Over a very long period it has been repeatedly 
readjusted in conformity with the movement of public opinion 
and of national habits ; while under it the executive have gradually 
got the traffic well in hand, and a great and progressive improve- 
ment in order and conduct has taken place. The process is 
gradual but sure, and the record will compare favourably with 
that of any other comparable country. Further readjustment 
will follow and is desirable. The great defect of the law is its 
extreme complexity; it needs recasting and simplification. 
There are too many kinds of licence, and the classification does 
not correspond with the actual conditions of the traffic. : Some 
licences are obsolete and superfluous; others make no distinction 
between branches of the trade which fulfil entirely different 
functions and require different treatment. The full or publican’s 
licence, which is incomparably the most important, places on 
the same legal footing hotels, restaurants, village inns and mere 
drinking bars, and the lack of distinction is a great stumbling- 
block. In the attempt made in 1908 to introduce new legisla- 
tion it was found necessary to incorporate distinctions between 
different classes of establishment, although that was not con- 
templated in the original bill. It will always be found necessary 
whenever the subject is seriously approached, because the law 
has to deal with things as they actually are. It does not fall 
within the scope of this article to discuss the numerous contro- 
versial questions which arise in connexion with various legislative 
proposals for dealing with the liquor traffic; but an account of 
the methods which it has been proposed to adopt from other 
countries will be found below. 

The United States 

The liquor legislation of the United States presents a great 
contrast to that of the United Kingdom, but it is not less interest- 
ing in an entirely different way. In place of a single homogeneous 
system gradually evolved in the course of centuries it embraces 
a whole series of different ones based on the most diverse principles 
and subject to sudden changes and frequent experiments. It is 
not sufficiently understood in Europe that the legislatures of the 
several states are sovereign in regard to internal affairs and make 
What laws they please subject to the proviso that they cannot 
over-ride the Federal law. There is therefore no uniformity 
in regard to such matters as liquor legislation, and it is a mistake 
to speak of any particular system as representing the whole 
country. The United States government only interferes with 
the traffic to tax it for revenue, and to regulate the sale of 
liquor to Indians, to soldiers, etc. The liquor traffic is subject— 
whether in the form of manufacture, wholesale or retail trade 
—to a uniform tax of 25 dollars (£5) per annum imposed on 
every one engaged in it. Congress, under the constitu- 
tion, controls interstate commerce, and the Supreme Court 
has decided that without its consent no state can prevent 
a railway or other carrying agency from bringing liquor to any 
point within its borders from outside. Thus no state can keep 
out liquor or prevent its consumption, but any state legislature 
may make what internal regulations it pleases and may prohibit 
tffe manufacture and sale altogether within its own borders. 
It may go further. In 1887 a judgment was delivered by the 
Supreme Court of the United States that it is within the dis- 
cretionary power of a state to protect public health, safety and 
morals even by the destruction of property without compensation, 


and that the constitution of the 1 United States is ; not thereby 
violated. . Use has been made of this ^power -in Kansas, and. it 
appears therefore that persons, who engage in the liquor trade 
do so at their own risk* There. is in fact no stability at all except 
in a few states which have incorporated some principle in their 
constitutions, and even that does not ensure continuity of practice, 
as means are easily found for , evading the law or substituting 
some other system Which amounts to the same thing. As a 
whole the control of the liquor traffic oscillates violently between 
attempted suppression and great freedom combined with heavy 
taxation of licensed houses. ■ 

In the great majority of the states some form of licensing 
exists; it is the prevailing system and was adopted, no doubt 
from i England, at an early period. It, is exercised in various 
ways.- The licensing authority may be the municipality or a 
specially constituted body or • the police . or ■ a judicial body. 
The last,,, which is the method in Pennsylvania, .seems to be 
exceptional. According to Mr Faoshawe there is a general 
tendency, due to the prevailing corruption, to withdraw from 
municipal: authorities, power Over the licensing, and to place 
this function in the hands of commissioners, who may be elected 
or nominated. In New York state the licensing commissioners 
used to be nominated in cities by the mayors and elected else- 
where; but by the Raines law of 1896 the whole administration 
was 1 placed under a state commissioner appointed by the 
governor with the consent of the Senate: A similar plan is in 
force in some important cities in other states. In Boston the 
licensing is in the hands of a police board appointed by the 
governor; in Baltimore and St Louis the authority is vested 
in commissioners similarly appointed; and in Washington the 
licensing commissioners are appointed by the president. In 
Pennsylvania, where; the court of quarter sessions, is, the authority, 
the i vesting of licensing in a judicial body dates back to 1676 
and bears the stamp of English influence. It is noteworthy 
that in Philadelphia and Pittsburg (Allegheny county) the judicial 
court was for a •time given up in favour of commissioners, but 
the change was a great failure and abandoned in 1888., The 
powers of the licensing authority vary widely ; in some cases, the 
only grounds of refusal are conduct and character, and licences 
are virtually granted to every applicant; in others the discretion 
to refuse is absolute* In Massachusetts the number of licences 
allowed bears a fixed ratio to the population, namely 1 to 1000, 
except in, Boston, where it is 1 to 500, but as a rule where licences 
are given they are given freely. They 1 are valid for a year,, and 
granted on conditions. The first and most general condition, is 
the payment of a fee or tax, which varies in amount in different 
states.: Under the “ high licence ” system (see below) it generally 
varies according to the size of the locality and the class of licence 
where different classes are recognized. In Massachusetts there 
are six licences; three for consumption on the premises — namely 
(1) full licence for all liquors, (2) beer, cider, and light wine, 
(3) beer and cider; two for consumption off the premises— 
namely (?) spirits, .(2) other, liquors; the sixth is for druggists. 
In New York state also there are six classes of licence, ; though 
they are not quite the same; but ip many states there, appears 
to be only one licence, and no distinction between on and off 
sale, wholesale or retail. Another condition generally imposed 
in addition to the tax is a heavy bond with sureties; it varies 
in amount buf is usually not less than 2000 dollars (£400) and 
may be as high as 6000 dollars (£ 1200 ). A condition precedent 
to the granting >of a licence imposed in some states is the deposit 
of a petition or application some time beforehand, which may 
have to be backed by a certain number of local residents or tax- 
payers. In Pennsylvania the required number is 12, and this 
is the. common practice elsewhere; in Missouri a majority of 
tax-payers is required, and the licence may even then be .refused, 
but if the petition is signed by two-thirds of the tax-payers the 
licensing, authority is bound to , grant it. This seems to be a 
sort of genuine local option. Provision is also generally made 
fpr hearing objectors. Another condition sometimes required 
(Massachusetts and Io^a) is the Consent of owners of adjoining 
property. In some states no licences are; .permitted within a 
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stated distance of certain Tnstitutiofis; e^g. public parks (Missduti) 
ami schools , (Massachusetts). Regulations imposed on the 
licensed trade nearly always include prohibition of sale to minors 
under 1 8 and to drunkards, On Sundays; public holidays and 
election days, and prohibition of the employment of barmaids, 
Sunday closing, which is universal, dates at least from 1816 
(Indiana) and is probably much older. The hours of closing oh 
week days vary considerably but are usually io p.m. or ti p.h. 
Other things are often prohibited including indecent pictures, 
games and music. 

State Prohibition , — In a few states no licences are allowed. 
State prohibition was first introduced in 1846 under the influence 
of a strong agitation in Maine, and within a few years the example 
was followed by the other New England states; by Vermont in 
1852, Connecticut in 1854, New Hampshire in 1855 and later by 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. They have all now after a 
more or less prolonged trial given it up except Maine ; v Other 
states which have tried and abandoned it are Illinois ( 1851-1853) , 
Indiana (1855-1858), Michigan, Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota. 
The great Middle states have either never tried it, as in the ease 
of New York (where it was enacted in 1855 but declared uncon- 
stitutional), Pennsylvania and New * Jersey, of only gave it % 
nominal trial, as with Illinois and Indiana. A curious position 
came about in Ohio, 1 one of the great industrial states. It did not 
adopt prohibition, which forbids the manufacture and sale of 
liquor; but in 1851 it abandoned licensing, which had been in 
force since 1 7 q 2, and incorporated a provision in the constitution 
declaring that no licence should thereafter be granted in the state. 
The position then was that retail sale without a licence was illegal 
and that no licence could be granted. This singular state of 
things was changed in 1 886 by the “ Dow law,” which authorized 
a tax on the trade and rendered it legal without expressly sanction- 
ing or licensing it. There were therefore no licences ami no 
licensing machinery, but the traffic was taxed and conditions 
imposed. In effect the Dow law amounted to repeal of pro- 
hibition and its replacement by the freest possible form of licens- 
ing. In Iowa, which early adopted a prohibitory law, still 
nominally in force, a law, known as the “ mulct law,” was 
passed in 1894 for taxing the trade and practically legalizing 
it under conditions. The story of the ’ forty years' struggle 
in this 1 state between the prohibition agitation and the natural 
appetites of mankind is exceedingly instructive ; it is to extra- 
ordinary revelation of political intrigue and tortuous proceed- 
ings, and an impressive warning against the folly of trying tb 
coerce the personal habits of a large section of the population 
against their will. It ended in a sort of compromise, in which 
the coercive principle is preserved in oiie law and personal 
liberty vindicated by another contradictory one. The result 
may be satisfactory, but it might be attained in a less expensive 
manner. What suffers is the principle of law' itself, which is 
brought into disrepute. , 

State prohibition, abandoned by the populous New 
England and central states, has in recent years found a 
home in more remote regions. In 190 7 it ; was in force in five 
states’ — Maine, Kansas,’ North Dakota, Georgia and Oklahoma; 
iri January, 1 909, it came into operation in Alabama, Miss- 
issippi, and North Carolina; and in July 1909 iii TenheSsee. 

Local Prohibition.— The limited form pf prohibition known aS 
local veto is much more extensively applied. It is an older ’plan 
than state prohibition, having been adopted by the legislature of 
Indiana in i 832. Georgia followed in the next ; year, and then 
other states took it up for several years until the rise of state 
prohibition in the middle of the century caused it to fall into 
neglect for a time. But the states which adopted and ’ then 
abandoned general prohibition fell back on the local form, and a 
great many others have alsb adopted it. In 1907' it was in force 
in over 30 states, including all the most populous and important, 
with one Or two exceptions. But the extent to which it is applied 
varies very widely and is constantly changing, as different places 
take it up and drop it again. Some alternate in an almost 
regular manner every two or three years, or even every year; 

1 In 1908 local option was 1 adopted in Ohio. 


of the plan or against it as the result of j organized agitation 
followed by 1 reaction; The wide i discrepancies between « the 
practice of* different states are shown by some statistics collected 
in 1907, when the movement was running favourably to i the adop- 
tion of no licence. In Tennessee the whole state was under 
prohibition with the exception of 5 municipalities; Arkansas; 
56 out of 75 counties; Florida, 35 out of 46 counties; Mississippi, 
56 out of 77 counties; North Carolina, 76 out of 97 counties’ 
Vermont, 3 out of 6 cities and 208 out of 241 towns. TheSe appear 
to be- the . most prohibitive states, and they are all of a rural 
character. At the other end of the scale were Pennsylvania 
with 1 county and a few towns (“ town ” in America is generally 
equivalent to “ village ” in England) ; Michigan, 1 county and 
a few towns; California, parts of 8 or 10 counties. New York 
had' 308 out of 933 towns, Ohio, 480 out of 768 towns, . Massa- 
chusetts,! 9 dut of 33 cities- and 249 out iof 321 towns. . At the 
end of 1909 a strong reaction against the prohibition policy set 
in , notably in Massachusetts. - : . . ■ . / 

There is no more uniformity in the mode of procedure than 
in the extent of application. At least five methods are distin- 
guished. In the most complete and regular form a vote is taken 
every year in all localities whether there shall be licences br not 
in tHd ensuing year and is decided by a bare majority. A second 
method of applying the general vote is to take it at* any time, 
but not oftener than once in four years,, on the demand of one- 
tenth of the electorate. A third plan is > to apply this principle 
locally and put the question to the vote, when demanded, in 
any. Reality. A, fourth and entirely different system is to invest 
the local authority with powers to decide whether there shall be 
licences or not; and a fifth is to give residents power to prevent; 
licences by means of protect or petition. The fir$t two methods 
are those most widely in force; but the third plan. of /taking a' 
local vote by itself is adopted in some important states, including 
New York, Ohio and Illinois. Opinions differ widely with regard 
to the success of local veto, but all independent observers agteb 
that it is more successful than state prohibition, and fhe prefer- 
ence accorded, to it by so many states after prolonged experience 
proves that public opinion broadly endorses that view. Its 
advantage libs in its adaptability to local circumstances and local 
qpinipn. .It prevails mainly in rural districts and small towns; 
in . the larger towns it . is best tolerated where they are in close 
proximity to a safety valves ” or: licensed areas in which liqubr 
can be obtained ; the large cities do not adopt it. On the other 
hand,, it has some serious disadvantages. The perp^ually 
newed struggle between the advocates and opponents qi prohibiT 
tion is a constant cause of social and political strife; and the 
alternate shutting up and opening of public houses in many 
places makes continuity of administration impossible, prev^rits! 
the executive from, getting the traffic properly in hand* upsets, 
the habits of the people, demoralizes the trade and stands in the; 
way of steady improvement. , ; ■ 

public Dispensaries . — This entirely different, system of con- 
trolling the traffic has. been in : general operation in one state only, 
South Carolina ; but it was also • applied to certain areas in 
(he neighbouring states of North Carolina, Georgia and Alabama; 
The cojoured element is very strong in these states, especially Iff 
South Carolina, where the coloured far exceeds the white 'popola- 
tion. The dispensary system was inaugurated there in 1893. 
It had been preceded by a licensing system with local Veto 
(adopted in ,1882), but a strong, agitation for ’ state pfdhibitjpn 
brought matters to a crisis in 1891. The usual violent political 
struggle, which is the only constant feature; of liquor legislation 
in' the United States, tdok place, partly pn temperance and partly 
on economic grouncls; and a way out was, found by adopting 
an Idea from the town of Athens in Georgia, where the liquor 
trade was run by the municipality through a public dispensary. 
law was passed in 1892 embodying this principle but applying 
jf to the whole state. The measure was fiercely contested in the 
courts and the. legislature. ,for years and it undetwenyt nnmerbus 
amendments, but it survived. Under it the state became the 
sole purveyor of liquor/buying wholesale from the manufaetut efis 
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and. selling retail through dispensaries under, public management 
and only for consumption off the premises; Many changes] were 
introduced from time to time without abandoning the principle, 
but in 1907 the system of state control was replaced by one of 
couhty administration. -Local veto is also in force, and thus the 
localities have the choice of a dispensary or no sale at all; The 
regulations are very strict. The dispensaries are few and only 
open on week-days and during the day-time; they close at 
sunset; Xiquor is only sold in bottles and in not less quantities 
than half a pint of spirits and a pint of beer, and it must be 
taken away; bars are abolished. There is a general consensus 
of testimony to the effect of the system in improving public 
otder especially among the coloured population, who are very 
susceptible to drink; The law seems to be well carried out in 
general, but Charleston and Columbia, the only two considerable 
towns/ are honeycombed with illicit drink-shops, as the writer 
has proved by personal experience. Columbia is the capital and 
the seat of cotton manufactures, as are all the larger towns, 
with the exception of Charleston, which is the port and business 
centre. The population of the state is predominantly rural; iUnd 
local prohibition obtains in 18 out of 41 counties. 

- The following statistical comparison, extracted from the United 
States Census of 1900 and the Inland Revenue Returns by Mr W. O, 
Tatum {New Encyclopedia of Social Reform) and here presented ip 
tabular form, is highly instructive. It shows the population and 
number of liquor dealers paying the United States tax in two prohi*^ 
bition states;. one state under what is considered the best licensing 
system, and South Carolina. 


: ‘ ' 1 ' State. •' ’ 

Population: 

Wholesale 

Liquor 

Dealers^ 

Retail 

Liquor 

Dealers. 

Mum e : (Prohibition) . ... 
Kansas (Prohibition) . 

• Massachusetts (Licence) . 

Si Gatolina (Dispensary ) - u . 

694,466 

1-470,495 

2,805,346 

1,340,316 

51 

129 

617 

■ 13 ' 

1366 

3125 ■ 
5092 

534 


This table may be said to epitomize the results of the United States 
restrictive liquor laws.. ' It presents examples of three different 
systems ; the proportion of tetail liquor sellers to population iis— 
under complete prohibition, I to 508 and 1 to 475; under licence and 
local prohibition, 1 to 530; under dispensary and local prohibition, 
1 to 12509. But the remarkable thing is the enormous amount of 
illicit traffic existing under all three systems. It is incomparably 
greatest finder com prohibition becau.se the whole of the 

traffic ih these states is illicit. In South Carolina One of the whole- 
sale dealers and 388 of the 534 retailers were illicit. • In Massa- 
chusetts 1 the number cannqt be stated, but it is very large. If the 
whole: state were under licence the total legal' number, of licences, 
Which iS ! lifiiited in proportion to population (see aboVe) , would be 
34ob ; ! and in that case there would be some 1700 illicit retailers. But 
a* large part of the state* probably more than half, is under local 
prohibition, so that the majority of the, 5000 retail dealers must be 
illxpit. These facts, which are. typical and not exceptional, reveal 
the" failure of the laws to control the traffic ; only partial or spas- 
modic attempts are made to enforce them and to a great extent 
thfey are ignored by common consent; The illegal trade is carried 
on so openly that the United States revenue officers have no difficulty 
in collecting the federal tax. It is not a satisfactory state of things, 
or one which countries where law is 1 respected would care to imitate. 
The example is a good lesson in what to avoid. 

Taxation .-^- Mention has been made above of the federal and 
state taxation imposed on the liquor trade. The former is uniform : 
file, latter varies greatly, even in those states which have adopted 
the * ‘ hi^h licence. ’ * ‘ Tnis system is intended to fulfil two pfirpoSfes'; 
toact as ah automatic check oh the number of licences and to pro- 
duce revenue. It was introduced in Nebraska in 1 88t, when a taxi 
of; I poo dollars (£200) was placed on saloons (public houses) in large 
tpwns, and half that amount in smaller ones. The practice gradually 
spread and' has now been, adopted by a large number of stfiies. 
hotifieabiy the populous and industrial north-easterh arid central 
states. In Massachusetts, where the high licence was adopted in 
when the state returned to licensing after a trial, of prohibition, 
tfie fees are exceptipually high, the minimum for a fully licensed on 
arid Off hpUse being 13O0 dollars (£260) ; in Boston the average tax 
In New York state it ranges from 150 dollars (£30) in 
sparsely populated districts to 1200 dollars (£240), and m Penn- 
sylvania it is much the same, In New Jersey; on the other hand, it 
rang^ from £go to £60; in Connecticut from £50 to £90 ; in Rhode 
Island from £46 to £80! In Missouri, which has a Special Syslefii 
of its' oWn a»nd a sort of sliding scale; great va r i at io ri s f occur and in 
sdme cases the tax exceeds £500; In Michigan it is uniform at i£ 100. 
The moan for the large cities is; £.133* , The revenue derived from this 


soui$£ is distributed , ip many: , ways, but ; is , generally divided ; in 
varying proportions between tfie state, the county and , the munici- 
pality ; sometimes a proportion goes to the relief of the poor, to 
road L making or- soffie Other 1 publie purposed The amount 1 levied in 
the great cities is very large; » It will be seen from the foregoing that 
the taxation of licences is much heavier in the United States than 
in the United Kingdom- The total, yield was ascertained by a 
special inquiry in 1896 and found to be rather less than 12 millions 
sterling ; in the same year -the yield from the same source in the 
United Kingdom was just under a millions. Allowing for difference 
of population the American rate of taxation was 3J times as -great 
as the British. It has been inferred that the liquor trade is much 
more highly taxed in the United States and that it would bear 
largely increased taxation in the United Kingdom ; that argument 
was brought forward , in support of , Mr Lloyd George’s budget of 
1909. But it only takes account of the tax on licences and, leaves 
put of account the tax on liquor which is the great soprce of revenue 
in the United Kingdom, as has been shown above. ( The scales are 
much lower in the United States, especially on spirits, which are 
only taxed at the average rate of 5s. 8a. a gallon against 1 is. (raised 
to 14s. 9d, in 1909) in the United Kingdom. M r Frederic Thompson 
has calculated out .the effect of the two sets of rates and shown that 
if British rates were applied to the United States the average yield 
in the three years ending 1908 would be raised from 44 ijiiffidfistO 
76 millions; and conversely if American rates were applied to the 
United Kingdom. the average yield would be lowered from 
millions to 23 millions. Taking licences and liquor taxation together 
he finds that the application of the British standards for both 
would still 1 raise the total yield in the United States by 39 % ; and 
that even the exceptionally high rates prevailing in Massachusetts 
would, if applied to the United Kingdom, produce some 4 millions 
less revenue than the existing taxation. Other calculations based 
on the consumption and taxation per head lead to the same con- 
clusion that the trade is actually taxed at a considerably higher 
rate in the United Kingdom. In the three years ending; 190$ the 
average amount paid per head in taxation was^i^S- ; 8|d,oin the 
United States and 17s. 6fd. in the United Kingdom. It may be 
added that the method of taxing licences heavily has certain dis- 
advantages; it stimulates that illicit trade which is the most Out- 
standing feature, of the traffic in the United States, and combined 
with:, the extreme insecurity of tenure; involved in, local option it 
gives liqence-holders additional , inducements to make as much 
money as possible by any means available, while they have the 
opportunity; for no compensation is ever paid : for sudden dis- 
possession. The notion that the trade will stand an indefinite amount 
of taxation is a dangerous and oft-proved fallacy. , f •;» ^ 

European Countries. 

With the exception . of; Sweden, Norway and; Russia, which 
have special systems of their,, o,wn, the continental countries 
of Europe have as yet paid , comparatively little legislative 
attention to the subject of the liquor traffic, which is recognized 
by the law but for the most part freely permitted >vith a mini- 
mum of interference. Differences exist, but, generally speaking, 
establishments may be opened under a very simple procedure, 
which amounts to an elementary form of licensing, and the 
permission is only withdrawn, for; some definite and serious 
offence. Regulations and conditions are for the most part 
left to the discretion of the local authority and the police and 
are not burdensome. The reason for such freedom as compared 
with the elaborate and stringent nodes of the United Kingdom 
and the United States is not less concern for public welfare 
but the simple fact that the traffic gives less trouble and causes 
less, harm through the abuse of drink ; the habits of the people 
are different in regard to the character of the drinks consumed 
the mode of consumption and tfie type of establishment. Cafes* 
restaurants and beer-gardens are much more common, and mere 
pot-houses less so than in the English-speaking countries. Where 
trouble arises and engages the attention of the authorities 
and the legislature,, it is almost invariably found to be associate^ 
with tfie consumption, of. spirits., In several of the wine-producing 
countries, which me generally .marked by the / temperate habits 
of, tfie people,,, the widespread havoc among the vines caused 
some years ago by the phylloxera led to an increased consumption 
of spirits whigh.had a bad effect and, aroused considerable anxiety. 
This was notably, the , case in France, where an anti-ajcohol 
congress, held in 1905, marked the rise of public and scientific 
opinion i on, the, , subject, 1 Temperance sqcieties Have } become 
active, and in sprple ; countries there i» a moyement towards 
stricter regulation^ .or at least a demand .for it.; but in others 
the present law is arelaxationof earlier ones. . 7 
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: .Frmcei^The present law governing the licensing of establish- 
ments where t liquor is sold . for consumption : on: the premises r was 
passed in 1880; it abrogated the previous decree of 18*51, by which 
full discretion was vested in the, local authorities, and freed the 
traffic from arbitrary restrictions, 1 It provides that any person 
desiring to open a cafe, cabaret, or other place for retailing liquor must 
give .notice to the authorities, with details concerning himself, the 
establishment and the proprietor, at least 15 . days beforehand ; 
the authority in; Paris is the prefecture of police ana elsewhere the 
mairie. Transfers of proprietorship or management ffiust be notified 
within 15 days, and, intended transference of location 8 days before- 
hand. The penalty, for infraction is a fine of 16 francs to 100 francs. 
Legal minors and persons convicted of certain crimes and offences-^ 
theft, receiving stolen goods* various forms of swindling, offences 
against morality, the sale of adulterated articles-r— are prohibited} 
in the case of crimes, for ever ; in the case of offences, for five years* 
Otherwise permission cannot be refused, subject to conditions which 
the local authority has- power, to lay down regulating the ^distance 
pf such establishments from churches, cemeteries, hospitals,; schools 
and colleges. But persons engaged in the trade, who are convicted 
pf the offences mentioned above and of infraction of the law for the 
suppression of public drunkenness, ' are disabled, as above. The 
law practically amounts to free; trade and the number of: » houses 
has; increased under it ; in 1900 there was one to every 81 persons. 
This proportion is > only exceeded by Belgium. Under the Local 
Government Act of 1884 municipal authorities are empowered, for 
the maintenance of public order, to fix hours of closing, regulate 
dancing* forbid the employment of girls and the harbouring of 
prostitutes and make other regulations. The hours of closing differ 
considerably but usually they are rii P.M,,: midnight or I a.m* 
*f he trade is lightly taxed; retailers pay from 15 to 50 francs a 
year ; wholesale dealers, 125 francs; breweries the same iii most 
departments, distilleries 2 5 francs. ■ The excise : revenue from liquor 
amounted to £20,000,000 in 1900. 

Germany . — -The German law and practice are broadly similar to 
the French, but the several states vary somewhat in detail. Under 
the imperial law of 1879 inns or hotels and retail trade in spirits for 
on or off consumption may not' be carried on without a permit or 
licence from the local authority which, however, can only be refused 
on the ground of character or of unsuitability of premises* This is 
the . general law of the. empire; but the state governments f. are 
empowered to make the granting of a licence for retailing spirits 
dependent on proof that it is locally requited, and also to impose 
the same condition on inn-keeping and the retailing of other drinks 
in places with less than 15,000 inhabitants and in larger ones which 
obtain a local statute to that effect. Before a licence is granted the 
opinion of the police and other executive officers is to be taken. 
The licensing authority is the mayor in towns and the chairman of 
the district council in rural areas. The provisions with regard to the 
dependence of a licence on local requirements have been adopted 
by Prussia and other states, but apparently little or no use is made 
of them. Permits are very freely granted, and the number of 
licensed, houses, though not so great as in France, is very high in 
proportion to population. Three classes of establishment are 
recognized — (1 ) Gast-wirthschaft, (2 ) Schank-wirthschaft, (3) Klein*- 
handet;' ‘ Gast-wirthschaft is inn-keeping, or the lodging of strangers in 
an open house for profit, and includes ‘‘ pensions ” of a public 
character ; the imperial law provides that a licence may. be limited 
to this function and need not include the retailing of liquor. . Schank- 
wirthschaft is the retailing for profit qf all sorts of drinks, including 
coffee and mineral waters; it corresponds to cafe in France and 
refreshment house in England ; but the mere serving of food does 
not come under the law with which we are here concerned. Klein- 
handel is retail sale either for on or off consumption, and the liquor 
for which a licence is required in this connexion is described as 
branntwein or spiritus, and is defined as distilled alcoholic 
liquor,, whether by itself or in combination. A licence for Schank- 
wirthschaft ' includes Klein-hand ft, but not vice-versa; none Js re- 
quired fof the retail sale of wine which is the seller’s own produce. 
Licences may be withdrawn for offences against the law. Licensed 
houses are under the supervision of the police, who fix the hours of 
closing ; f it is usually 10 p.m., but is commonly extended to 1 1 ?.M. 
or midnight in the larger towns, and still later in the ease of particular 
establishments. Some caf^s in Berlin do not close till 3 A.M. afid some 
never close at all. Persons remaining on the premises in forbidden 
hours after being ordered to leave by the landlord are liable to 
punishment. Serving drunkards and persons of school age is for- 
bidden. Drunkards, in addition to fines or imprisonment for dis- 
orderly conduct, are liable to be deprived of control of their affairs 
drid placed under guardianship. For music and dancing special 
permits are required. With regard to taxation, in Prussia all 
business establishments beyond a certain value pay an annual tax 
and licensed houses are on the same footing as the rest. Businesses 
producing less than £75 a year or of less than £150 capital value are 
free ; the rest are arranged in four classes on a rising scale. In 
the three lower classes the tax ranges from a minimum of 4s. to a 
maximum of £24 ; in the highest class, which represents businesses 
producing £2500 and upwards (or. a capital value of £50,009 and 
Upwards) the tax is 1 % of the profits. There is also' a stamp duty 
on 1 the liceftcd ranging from is. 6dl to £5. ! The flatter goes to 5 the 
xvi. 25 


ldcaLrevenuey the t business tax ?to; the government* Beer and spirits 
are also subject, to an ‘excise* tax,nfrom { which the, imperial revenue 
derived £7,700,000 in 1901 ; but the total j taxation of the lipudr 
trade could only be calculated from the returns of all the federated 
states. • •. v - r, ; : -/»;«.*. >*-• 

I The laws, of France and Germany are fairly representative off the 
European states, with: some minor, variations. Iii MoUand )the 
number Of licensed spirit retailers is limited in proportion to popula- 
tion (1 to 500), and the taxation, which is both national and focal, 
ranges from 10 to 2 5 % of the annual value. . , , v , ; , 

In Austria-Hungary and Rumania the licence duty is graduated 
according to , the population of the place, as used to bei the case in 
Prussia., In 1877 a severe police law was applied to Galicia in 
order to check the excesses of spirit-drinking. The Poles, it may be 
observed, are spirit-drinkers, and the exceptional treatment of; this 
part of the Austrian empire is one more illustration of the trouble 
arising from that habit, which forces special attempts to restrain it. 
The law, j ust mentioned, in Holland is another instance ; ; and /the 
particular cases of Russia and Scandinavia, described below, enforce 
the same lesson. Where the drink of the people is confined to ; wlnp 
and beer there is comparatively little trouble. In Switzerland i the 
manufacture and wholesale sale of spirits has been a federal monopoly 
since i>887, but the retailing is a licensed trade, as elsewhere, and is 
less restricted than formerly.. Before federation in *874 the icantons 
used to direct local authorities to restrict the number of licences in 
proportion , to population ; but under the new constitution ■ the 
general principle of free trade was laid down, and the Federal Council 
intimated to the cantonal authorities that it was no longer lawful , 
to refuse a licence on the ground that it was not needed. . : ; . 

1895 Russia entered upon an experiment in regard 
to the spirit traffic and began to convert the - previously existing 
licence system into a state monopoly. The experiment, was* held, to 
be successful and was gradually extended to the whole country* 
Under this system,* which to some extent resembles that, of South 
Carolina but* is much less rigid, the distilleries remain in private 
hands but their output is under government control. The retail 
sale is confined to government shops, which sell only in sealed bottlds 
for consumption off the premises, and to commercial establishments 
which sell on commission for the government. Spirit bars are 
abolished and only in a few high class restaurants are spirits sold 
by the glass; in ordinary eating-houses and at railway refreshment 
rooms they are sold in sealed government bottles but may be con- 
sumed on the premises. The primary object was to check the 
excesses of spirit-drinking which were very great in Russia among 
the mass of the people. The effect has been a very large reduction 
in the number of liquor shops, which has extended also to the 
licensed beer-houses though they are not directly affected as such. 
Presumably when they could no longer sell spirits it did not pay 
them to take out a licence for beer. , t : V ; 

Sweden and Norway. j^In these countries the celebrated “ Gothen? 
burg ” or company system is in force together with licensing and 
local veto. Like 'the Russian state monopoly the company systeiti 
applies only to spirits, and for the same reason ; spirits are 6r WCi*e 
the common drink of the people and, excessive facilities in the early 
part of the 19th century produced the usual result. The story is 
Very similar to that of England in the i 8th century/ given above: 
From 1774 to 1788 distilling in Sweden Was a crown monopoly, but 
popular opposition and illicit trade compelled the abandonment of 
this plan in favour of general permission granted to farmers, iiifri 
keepers and landowners. At the beginning of the 19th century 
the right to distil belonged to every owner and cultivator of IsLHcJ 
on payment of a trifling licence duty, and it was further extended tp 
occupiers. In 1829 the number of stills paying licence duty was 
173,124 or 1 to every 16 persons; the practice was in fact universal 
and the whole population was debauched with spirits. ’ / The physical 
and moral results were the same as those recorded in England & 
hundred years before. The supply was somewhat restricted by toyal 
ordinance in 1835, but the traffic Was not effectively dealt with 
until 1855 when a law was passed which practically abolished 
domestic distilling by fixing a minimum daily output of 206 gallons', 
with a tax of about iod. a gallon. This turned the business into a 
manufacture and Speedily reduced the number of stills. At thfe 
same time the retail sale was subjected td drastic regulations. /A 
licensing system was introduced which gave the local afithorit^ 
power to fix the number of licences and put them tip to auction pt 
to hand over the retail traffic altogether tq a Company formed fbr 
the purpose of carrying it on. The latter idea, which is the Gothefi- 
burg system, was taken from the example of Falun and Jonkoping 
which had a few years ago voluntarily adopted the plan. The law 
of 1855 further gave rural districts the power of local veto. Four- 
fifths of the population live in rfiral districts, and the great majority 
of them immediately took advantage of the provision. THe company 
system, on the other hand, was not applied by the towns until 1865/ 
when Gothenburg adopted it. ' ; 

In Norway the course of events was very similar. There, tdo|» 
distilling and spirit-drinking were practically universal in the early 
part df ; the century under the laws of 1816, but were checked' by 
legislation a few years sooner than in , Sweden. In 1 845. a Special 
licensing System was introduced; giving the local authority ppWer 
td } fix 1 tnb iiffiiiber df licences/ arid in 1 848 the small and ddtoeStiC 
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stills were stopped. The Gothenburg system was not adopted it i 
Norway until-1871 and then with some modification. The essence 
of this niethod Of conducting the retail traffic is that the element 
bf> private gain 1 is eliminated. * ; A monopoly is granted to a company 
consisting of a number of disinterested citizens of standing with a 
cdpital, and they 5 manage thesale both for ‘‘on’ ’and “off ’’consumption 
ih 'the public interest; The profits, after payment of 5%; on the 
capital, originally went in Sweden mainly to the municipality' in 
relief of : rates, in Norway to objects of public utility. - The latter 
was considered preferable because it offers 1 less temptation to make 
the profits as high as possible. Fault has* however, been found with 
both methods, and payment of profits to the state is noW preferred. 
In 1894 a law was passed in Norway providing for the following 
distribution : 65 % to the state, 20 %- to the company, and 15 % 
to the municipality. In 1907 Sweden adopted a law in the same 
direction/ The intention is to eliminate more completely the motive 
of gain from the traffic.? In 1898 the net profits of the companies 
exceeded half a million sterling in Sweden and reached £117,500 
in Norway. •' : 

The company system had in 1910 had more than half a century ? s 
trial; it had gone thrdugh some vicissitudes and been subjected to 
rfiuch criticism, which- was balanced by at least as much eulogy. It 
had held its own in Sweden, where 101 towns had adopted it in 
1906; In Norway at the same date it was in force in 32 towns while 
29 had adopted local veto, which was extended from the country 
districts, Where it had previously been optional, to the towns by the 
law of 1894. 

! 1 As ‘we. have already said, it only applies to spirits; In both 
countries the sale of beer and wine for “ on ” consumption is carried on 
in the ordinary way under a licensing system; the sale of beer in 
bottles for consumption off the premises is practically free. The 
beer traffic is regarded by some as a “ safety valve ” and by others 
as a defect in the system. The consumption has greatly increased in 
Sweden ;v in Norway it increased up to 1900 and has since declined. 
But other more deleterious substitutes for spirits have come into 
use in the shape of concocted “ wines ” and methylated spirits. 
The company management has had the following effects : it has 
greatly reduced the number of spirit bars, improved their character 
and conduct, added eating-rooms, where good and cheap meals are 
served, stopped drinking on credit and by persons under 18 years 
of age, shortened the hours of sale, raised the price and lowered the 
strength of spirits. But the restrictions placed on the sale for 
consumption on the premises has stimulated the retail bottle trade 
and home drinking. 

J British Dominions. 

\ Canada.— Liquor legislation in Canada has been much influenced 
by , the proximity and example of the United States. Licensing* 
modified by local veto, prevails throughout the Dominion except in 
th,e Indian settlements; but the several provinces have, their own 
Jaws, which vary in : stringency. As a whole the licensing system 
rather resembles the American than the British type.! The licensing 
authority is either a board of commissioners or the municipality, 
ah 3 there has been the same tendency as in the United States to 
substitute the former for the flatter. In British Columbia no new 
hotel licence is granted in pities except on the request of two-thirds 
of the owners and occupiers of the adjoining property, but their 
consent is not necessary for renewal. , In other, provinces the muni- 
cipal authority has power to limit as well as regulate the licensed 
trade. Sunday closing is the rule ; on week-days the usual closing 
hour m the large towns is 11 ;P.M. The power of locally prohibiting 
licensed houses, by vote was introduced by the Canada Temperance 
Act, a federal law passed in 1875 and commonly known as the Scott 
Act. Extensive use has. been made of it, especially in the maritime 
provinces, where the temperance sentiment is very strong, but in 
recent years it has rather lost ground. . In 1908 it was in force in 
22. counties or cities, of which ten were in Nova Scotia, ten in ; New 
Brunswick and two in Manitoba it was nowhere in force 49 the 
remaining provinces. Three elections were held under the act ip 
1907-1908, two in Nova Scqtia. arid one in New Brunswick, and in 
the first two prohibition was defeated. In 19.10 Nova Scotia, 
apparently dissatisfied, with the progress of local prohibition under 
tne Scott. Act, passed a prohibitory law for the whole province, 
exempting Halifax, the capital: and only considerable town, but 
making' provision for its, subsequent inclusion by a referendum to 
the ratepayers. There is in Canada the same oscillation of public 
opinion asm the! U nited States, and the same toleration- of evasion 
of the law. The writer, has stayed , in hotels in several prohibition 
towns, where there was not only a regular bar but a printed wine 
list from which anything could be ordered at meals without any 
concealment at all. The chief difference between the conduct . of 
hotels under, prohibition and under licensing is. that under licensing 
the bar is. closed at the legal hour, which is usually 1 1 o’clock, and 
under prohibition it remains open as long;as there are, any customers 
to serve. The law is nominally respected by imposing a periodical 
fine. In small towns and rural districts lqcal prohibition is much 
more effective. In short the experience of Canada confirms that 
of the United States. . In addition to the federal law, the local 
‘authorities have power, in Quebec, to prohibit as well as to regulate 
the trade. Lhe high licence system has not been adopted in Canada, 


The total revenue derived by the' Dominion government in 1908 
from taxation of the liquor trade, including duties and licence fees, 
was £1 ,860,000. " •• : 5 : ! ■ ; ; •:/ y '*• 

Australid.-^The: licensing' laws of Australia are less repressive 
and the practice more resembles the British model. Queensland 
has - adopted local prohibition, but it is not applied. "New South 
Wales’ has a limited form of veto applying only to new licences; 
South Australia has the same together with a provision for the 
optional reduction of licences; Victoria, on the other hand, allows 
an option both ways, for reducing or increasing the licences; West 
Australia and Tasmania merely give the local ratepayers the right 
of protest ; in West Australia it holds good against new licences 
only and if a majority object the licence is refused; in Tasmania 
protest may be made against renewals and transfers also, but the 
decision lies with the licensing authority. There is practically no 
prohibition in the Commonwealth. ' < 

New. Zealand. — This state has a licensing system with local option 
provisions of its own. The licensing authority is a local committee, 
and there are seven kinds of licence, of which two are for consumption 
on the premises; The fees range from £1 for a wine licence to £40 
for a full publican’s licence in .towns, or £45 for one permitting 1 an 
additional hour’s sale at night ;’ the fees go to the revenue of the 
local authority. In 1907 the total number of licences granted was 
2179 and the fees paid amounted to £45,865. Of the whole number; 
1367; or 1 to every 666 persons, were houses licensed for On con- 
sumption. The closing hour isiQP.M. except for houses specially 
licensed to be open till u p. M. In 1893 local option was introduced 
by the Alcoholic Liquors Sale Control Act, which provided for the 
taking of a poll on the question of licences. The electoral districts 
for the purpose are the same as for the House of Representatives, 
except that the cities of Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch and 
Dunedin each form a single district for the licensing poll. It is 
taken at the same time as the election of, members of the House of 
Representatives, and three questions are propounded — (1) continu- 
ance of existing licences, (2) reduction, (3) no licences. A voter 
may vote for two proposals but not more. An absolute majority 
of all the votes recorded carries (t); an absolute majority of all the 
votes: recorded carries (2), whereupon the licensing committee re- 
duces the licences by any number from 5 to 25 % .of the total. 
But if three-fifths of all the votes cast are in favour of no licence 
then that supersedes (1) and (2). The poll taken in December 1905 
gave the following results: of the 68 districts 40 carried no pro- 
posal (which is equivalent to continuance of existing licences), 18 
carried continuance, 4 reduction, 6 no licence* including 3 which 
had previously adopted no licence. Women, it must be remembered, 
vote as well as men. The aggregate vote in favour of no licence 
shows a large proportional increase since the first poll in the 
present system in 1896. 

Authorities. — Royal Commission on Liquor Licensing Laws 
1896-1899, Reports and Appendices; Licensing Statistics of England 
and Wales, annual. Canada Year-book; New Zealand Year-book; 
Code de Commerce , France: Gewerbeordnung, German Empire; 
Hand-book of Canada (British Association) ; New Encyclopedia 
of Social Reform ;, Brewers' Almanack ; Committee of Fifty (New 
Y ork) , The Ljquor Problem in its Legislative Aspects (F. H. Wines and 
J: Koren); E. L. Fansha 5 we, Liquor Legislation in the United States 
and Canada] E.R.L. Gould, The Gothenburg System (Special Report 
of the United States Commissioner of Labor) ; E. A. Pratt, Licensing 
and Temperance in Sweden , Norway and Denmark ; J. Rowntree and 
A/ Sherwell, The Temperance Problem and Social Reform; The 
Taxation of the Liquor Trade ; A. Shad well, Drink, Temperance and 
Legislation ; Strauss und Torney, Schanks-Kohzessionswesen ; 
F. W. Thompson, High Licence. See also Temperance. (A. Sl.) 

LIRA, the Italian name (Lat. libra , pound) for a silver coin, 
the Italian unit of value in the Latin Monetary Union, corre- 
sponding to the French, Swiss .and Belgian franc (q.v.), and' the 
drachma of Greece, &c. The name is sometimes used of the 
Turkish pound, medjidie. 

LIRI, or Garigliano (anc. Liris), a river of central Italy, 
which rises at Cappadocia, 7 m. W. of Avezzano, and traverses 
a beautiful valley between lofty mountains, running S.S.E. as 
far as Arce, This valley is followed by the railway from Avezzano 
to Roccasecca. At Isola del Liri are two fine waterfalls. Below 
Ceprano, the ancient Fregellae, after it has issued from the 
mountains, the Liri is joined by the Sacco (aric. Trerus) formed 
by the union of several torrents between Palestrina and Segni, 
and the Melfa from the mountains N.E. of Atina, and runs 
E. through a broader valley. It then turns S. again through 
the mountains S.W. of the Via Latina (the line of which is 
followed by , the modern railway to Naples), keeping W. of Rocca 
Monfina, and falls into the sea just below Minturnae, after a 
course of 104 m. It is not navigable at any point. 

LIRQCONITE, a rare mineral consisting of hydrous basic 
copper and aluminium arsenate, with the, probable formula 
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Cii§Al 4 (OH)i 5 ( ASO4) 5. 20 H 2 O. 'It. crystallizes in the mOhocliniC 
system, forming flattened octahedra almost lenticular in shape 
(hence the German name Mmetikupfer). Characteristic is the 
bright sky-blue colour, though 1 sometimes, possibly owing to 
differences in chemical composition, it is verdigris-green. The 
colour of the streak or powder is. rather paler; hence the name 
liroconite, from the Gr. Xetpps, pale, and kovloc, powder. The 
hardness is 2 and the specific gravity 2-95. The mineral 
was found at the beginning of the 19th Century in the copper 
mines near Gwennap in Cornwall, where it was associated with 
other copper arsenates in the upper, oxidized portions of the 
lodes. (L. J. S.) 

LISBON {Lisboa), the capital of the kingdom of Portugal 
and of the department of Lisbon; on the right bank of the 
river Tagus, near its entrance, into the Atlantic Ocean, in 
38° 42' 24" N. and 9 0 n' 10" W. Pop. (1900) 356,009. Lisbon, 
the westernmost of European capitals, is built in a succession 
of terraces up the sides of a range of low hills, backed by the 
granite mountains of Cintra. It fronts the Tagus, and the view 
from the river of its white houses, and its numerous parks and 
gardens, is comparable in beauty with the approach to Naples 
or Constantinople by sea. The lower reaches of the estuary 
form a channel (Entrada do Tejo) about 2 m. wide and 8 m. 
long, which is 1 partially closed at its mouth by a bar of silt. 
Owing to the reclamation of the foreshore on the right, and 
the consequent narrowing of the waterway, the current flows 
very swiftly down this channel, which is the sole outlet for 
the immense volume < of water accumulated in the Rada de 
Lisboa — a tidal lake formed by the broadening of the estuary 
in its upper part to fill a basin n m. long with an average bfeadth 
of nearly 7 m. The southern or left shore of the channel rises 
sharply from the Water’s edge in a line of almost unbroken 
though not lofty cliffs; the margin of the lake is .flat, marshy 
and irregular. Lisbon extends for more than 5 m. along the 
shores of both channel and lake, and for more than 3 m. inland. 
Its suburbs, which generally terminate in a belt of vineyards, 
parks or gardens, interspersed with villas ;: and farms, Stretch 
in some cases beyond the Estrada Militar , or Estrada da Nova 
Circumvallagao, an inner line of defence 2 5 m. long, supplementary 
to the forts and other military works at the mouth of the Tagus, 
on the heights of Cintra and Alvefca, and at Caxias, Sacavem, 
Monsanto and Ameixoeira. The climate of Lisbon is mild and 
equable, though somewhat ■ oppressive in summer. Extreme 
cold is so rare that in ( the twenty years 1856-1876 snow fell 
only thrice; and in the 1 8th and early 19th centuries Lisbon 
was justly esteemed as a winter health-resort. The mean 
annual temperature is 6o-i° F., the mean for winter 50 ; 9°, the 
average rainfall 29-45 in. As in 1906, when no rain fell between 
April and September, long periods of drought are not uncommon, 
although the proximity of the Atlantic and the frequency ! 6f 
sea-fogs keep the atmosphere humid; the mean atmospheric 
moisture is nearly 71 (100 = saturation)!' There is a good water 
supply, conveyed to the city by two vast aqueducts. The older 
of these is the Aqueducto das-Aguas Livres, which was built 
in the first half of the 18th century and starts from a point near 
Bellas, 15 m. W.N.W. Its conduits, which fife partly unde 
ground, are' conveyed across the Alcantara valley through a 
magnificent viaduct of thirty-five arthes, exceeding 200 ft. in 
height. At the Lisbon end of the aqueduct is the Mae d’Agua 
(i.e. “'Mother of Water containing a huge stone hall in the 
midst of which is the reservoir. The Alviella aqueduct, opened 
in 1880, brings water from Alviella near Pernes, 70 m. N-.N.E. 
Numerous fountains are among the means of distribution; 
Sewage is discharged into the Tagus, and the sanitation of the 
city is good, except in the older quarters. 

Divisions of the City. — The four municipal districts ( baiYros ) 
into which Lisbon is divided are the Alfama, or old town, in 
the east; the Cidade Baixa, or lower town, which extends 
inland from the naval arsenal and custom house; the Bairro 
Alto, comprising all the high ground west of the Cidade Baixa; 
' and the A IcantaYa j or ! westernmost district , named af ter the 
small river Alcantara, which flows down into the Tagus. Other 
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names commonly used, though unofficial, are “ Lisboa? Oriental P 
as an alternative for Alfama; “ Lisboa Occidental ” for the 
slopes which lead from the Cidade Baixa to the Bairro Alto; 
“ Buenos Ayres ” (originally so named from the number of 
its South American residents) for the Bairro Alto S.W. of ; the 
Estrella Gardens and E. of the Necessidades Park; “Campo de 
Ourique p and “ Rato for the suburbs respectively N.W< and 
N.E. of Buenos Ayres. v ! 

The Alfama. 1 — The Alfama, which represents Roman and 
Moorish Lisbon, is less rich in archaeological interest than its 
great antiquity might suggest, although parts of a Roman 
temple, baths, &c., have been disinterred. But as the earthquake* 
of i 755 f did comparatively little damage to this quarter, many of 
its narrow, steep and winding alleys retain the medieval aspect- 
which all other parts of the city Have lost ; and almost rival the 
slums ' of Oporto ! in picturesque squalor. The most conspicuous 
feature of the Alfama is the rocky hill f : surmounted by the 
Castellb de Sao Jorge, a Moorish citadel Vdiich has been converted 
into a fort and barracks. The Se Patriarchal, ' a cathedral 
founded in 1*50 by AlphonsO I., is said by tradition to have been 
a Moorish mosque. It was wrecked by an earthquake in 1344 and 
rebuilt in 1380, but the earthquake of 1755 shattered the dome, 
the roof and belfry, were subsequently burned, and after the 
work of restoration was completed the choir and facade were 
the only parts of the 14th-century Gothic church unspoiled. 
In one of the side chapels is the tomb of St Vinceni (d. 304), 
patron saint of Lisbon ; a pair -of ravens kept within the cathedral 
precincts are popularly believed to be the same birds which, 
according to the legend, miraculously guided the saint’s vessel 
to the city; The armorial bearings of Lisbon, representing a ship 
and two ravens, commemorate the legend. Other noteworthy 
buildings in the Alfama are the 12th-century church of Sao 
Vicente de F6f a, originally, as its name implies, “ outside ” the 
city 1 ; 1 the 13th-century chapel of Nossa Senhora do Monte; 
the 16th-century church of Nossa Senhora da Graga, which 
contains a reputed wonder-working statue of Christ and the tomb 
of ? Alphonso d’ Albuquerque (1453-15 15) ; and a secularized 
Augustiniah monastery, used' as the archbishop’s palace. 

Modern Lisbon.— West of the Alfama the city dates chiefly 
from the period after the great earthquake. Its lofty houses, 
arranged in long straight streets, its gardens and open spaces, 
a few of its public buildings, and almost ail its numerous statues 
and fountains, will bear comparison with those of any European 
Capital. The centre of social and commercial activity is the 
district which comprises the Praga do Commercio, Rua Augusta, 
Roclo, ' and Avenida da Liberdade, streets and squares occupying 
the valley of a vanished tributary of the Tagus. The Praga 
do Commercio is a spacious square, one side of which faces ' the 
river, while the othW three sides are occupied by the arcaded 
buildings of the custom house, post office and other government 
property. In the midst is a bronze equestrian statue of Joseph I., 
by J. M. de Castro, which was erected in 1775 and gives poirit 
to the name of “ Black Horse Square ” commonly applied to the 
Praga by the British. A triumphal arch on the north side leads 
to Rua Augusta, originally intended to be the cloth-merchants’ 
street; for the plan upon which Lisbon was rebuilt after 1755 
involved the restriction of each industry to a specified area. 
This plan succeeded in the neighbouring Rua Aurea and Rua da 
Prata, still, as theii: names indicate, famous for goldsmiths’ and 
silversmiths’ shops. Rua Augusta terminates on the north in 
the Rocio or Praga de Dom Pedro Quarto, a square paved with 
mosaic of a curious undulatory pattern and containing two 
bronze fountains, a lofty pillar surmounted by a statue of 
Pedro IV., and the royal national theatre (Theatro de Dona 
Maria Segunda), erected on the site which the Inquisition build- 
ings occupied from 1520 to 1836. The narrow Rua do Principe, 
leading past the central railway station, a handsome Mauresque 
building, connects the Roclo with the Avenida da Liberdade, one 
of the finest avenues in Europe. The central part of the Avenida, 
a favourite open-air resort of Lisbon society, is used for riding 
and driving; on each side of it are paved double avenues of 
trees, with flower-beds, statues, ponds, fountains, &c., and 
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between these and the broad pavements . are Two * roadways* for 
trams and heavy ; traffic. . Thus the : Avetiida has the appearance 
of three parallel streets, separated by avenues of trees ' instead of 
houses. Its width exceeds 300 ft. It owes its name to an obelisk 
98 ft i _ high, erected in 1882: at its southern end, to commemorate 
the liberation of Portugal from Spanish rule (December, 1640)1 
North and north-east of the Avenida are the Avenida : -Park; 
the Edward VII. Park (so named in memory of a visit paid to 
Lisbon by the king of England in 1903), Campo Grande, with its 
finely wooded walks, and Campo: Pequeno, with the: bull-ring. 
Other noteworthy public gardens are the Passeio da Estrella* 
commanding magnificent views of the city and river, the Largo 
do Principe Real, planted with bananas and other tropical 
trees, the Tapada das Necessidades, originally the park of one 
of the royal residences, and the Botanical Gardens of the poly- 
technic. school, with a fine avenue of palms and collections of 
tropical and j > subtropical flora hardly: * surpassed; ; in Europe! 
There are large Portuguese cemeteries east and west of Lisbon, 
a German cemetery, and an English cemetery, known also as 
Os Cyprestes from the number of ; its cypresses. This was laid 
out in 1 7 1 7 at the cost of the British and Dutch , .residents 
and ; contains the graves of ; Henry Fielding (1707-1 7 54) * 
the novelist, and Dr Philip Doddridge (1702-1751), the Non- 
conformist divine. - 

Lisbon is the seat of an archbishop who since 1716 has borne 
ex. officio: the honorary title of patriarch; he presides over the 
House of Peers and is usually appointed a. cardinal. The churches 
of modern Lisbon are generally built in the Italian style of the 
1 8th century; the interiors are overlaid with heavy ornament* 
Perhaps the finest is the Estrella church, with its white marble 
dome and twin towers visible for many miles above the city. 
The late Renaissance church /of Sao Roque contains two beautiful 
chapels dating from the 18th century, one of which, is inlaid with 
painted tiles, while the other was constructed in Rome of coloured 
marbles, and consecrated by the pope before being shipped to 
Lisbon. Its mosaics and lapis lazuli pillars are exceptionally fine. 
The 14th-century Gothic Igrej a do Carmo was shattered by the 
great earthquake. Only the apse, pillared aisles and outer walls 
remain standing, and the interior has been converted into an 
archaeological museum. The church of Nossa Senhora da 
Conceipao has a magnificent Manoeline fagade. 

The Palacio das Cortes, in which both Houses of Parliament 
sit, us a 16th-century Benedictine convent* used fori its present 
purpose since 1834. It contains the national archives, better 
known as the Torre do Tombo collection, because in 1375 the 
archives were first stored in a tower of that name. The royal 
palace, or Paco das Necessidades, west of Buenos Ayres, is a 
vast 18th-century mansion occupying the site of a chapel 
dedicated to Nossa Senhora das Necessidades (i.ei “ Our Lady 
who helps at need ”)• : 

The Suburbs of Ajuda and Belem. -—I-n. the extreme west of Lisbon, 
beyond the Alcantara valley, are Belem (i.e. “ Bethlehem ”), beside 
the Tagus, and Ajuda, on the heights above. The Papo de Belem, 
built, in 1700 for the counts of Aveiro, became the chief royal palace 
under John 1 V.' (1706-1750). The Torre de Belem, on the foreshore, 
is a small tower of beautiful design, built in 1520 for the protection 
of. shipping. The finest ecclesiastical building in Portugal except 
the monasteries of .Alcoba&a and Batalfia also fronts the . riyer. 
It is the Convento dos J eronymos, a Hieronymite convent and 
church, founded in 1499 to commemorate the discovery of the sea- 
route to India by Vasco da Gama.: It was built of white 1 limestone 
by Joao de Castilho (d. 1 581 ) , perhaps the greatest of Manoeline archi- 
tects. Its cloisters form a square with blunted corners, surrounded 
by a two-storeyed, arcade, every available portion of which is covered 
with exquisite sculptures. Parts of the building have been restored', 
but the cloisters and the beautiful central gateway remain Unspoiled 1 . 
The interior contains many royal tombs, including that of Catherine 
of Braganza. (d. 1705), the wife of Charles II. of England. The 
supposed remains of Camoens and Vasco da Gama were interred 
here in 1 880. In 1834, when the convent was secularized , it s build 1 - 
irigs were assigned to the Casa Pia, an orphanage founded by Maria I. 
Since 1903 they have contained the archaeological collections of 
the Portuguese Ethnological Museum. The royal Ajuda palace, 
begun (1816-1826) by John Vi. but left unfinished, derives its 
name from the chapel, of N. S. de Ajuda (“ Our Lady of Aid ”). 
It contains some fine pictures and historical trophies. In the coach- 
house there is an unsurpassed collection of state coaches, die cars 


qpqn (< Y[hich figure^ j of saijtits. are hpr-n^ ^jj^oqe^iqn* sec|an ; chairs, 
old cabriolets and /other curious, vehicles." J : 1 

The Ehvi^bhi l 6 f J Li'sb 6 nl^TUb idinihistfative 1 district' of Lisbon 
has ah area of '306'^ sq. rn^ whh i a population ; of 709^509 fin 1906'. 
It comprises the lower parts of the.Tagus and Shdo, ; the, sea-coast 
from 5 ,m* S.ofGape Carvoeiro.tp within g .m. of the bluff called 
the Escarpa' doKojo; and a .strip of territory extending inland for 
a ! rtiean distahce' of Jo 1 m. This region Corresponds With 1 the southern 
part of Estremadhra (g.fl. ! ). Its more important towns, Setubal, 
Cintra, Torres Vedras and/Mafra, are described in separate articles. 
$iries, a small seaport on Cape Sines, was, tbebirthplace of Vasco da 
Gama. On the left bank of the Tagus, opposite Lisbon, are the 
small tdwhs of Almada, Barreiro, Aldeia Gallega and Seixal, ahd 
the hamlet of Trafaria, inhabited by f fishermen. : ; The beautiful strip 
of coast west of Oeiras and south of . Cape Roca is often called; the 
“ Portuguese Riviera,” Its fine ; climate, mineral springs and, sea- 
bathing attract visitors at all seasons, to the picturesque fortified bay 
of Cascaes, or tq'festbril/ 'Moht’ 1 'Estoril and Sao Joao do Estoril, 
modern towns Consisting - chiefly of villas/ hotels and gardens. 
The Boca do Inferno (“ Mouth 1 of. Hell ”) is a cavity in the rocks at 
Cascaes, resembling the Bufacjor a f t Penisppla (q.v.% The villages of 
CatcayeUos, Buceflas, Lumiar* and. -Collares produce excellent 
wines;' at,“ CafcaveTlos is’ the receiving st.atidn for cables, with a 
large British 1 staff, and a club and ? grounds where social and athletic 
meetings are held by the British colony.- Alhandra, on the right 
bank of the Tagus, above Lisbon ,.- was the birthplace, of Albuquerque,; 
fighting bulls for tfaji Lisbon arena are bred in the adjacent, pastures. 

. . Railways, Shipping an $ . Commerce .— has five railway 
stations— the. central (Lisboa-Rocio), for the lines , to Cintra, 
northern and central . Portugal* and . Madrid via V alencia de 
Alcantara; . the Santa Apoloni.a or Caes dp? Soldad.os, at the 
eastern extremity of the quays, for the same lines (excluding 
Cintra), and for southern Portugal and. An ( dalusia; the Caes do 
Sodre and Santos, farther west. : along, the . quays, for Cascaes ; 
and the Barreiro, on the left bank of the Tagus, for southern 
Portugal. In 1902 the railways, north and south of the Tagus 
were , connected near Lisbon by a bridge. In the previous year 
an extensiye system , of electric tramways replaced the old- 
fashioned cable cars and mule trams. Electric and hydraulic 
lifts are used where the streets are too, steep for trams. Lisbon 
is ; lighted by both electricity and i gas ; it j has an : admirable 
telephone , service, and is connected by the Qarcavellos cable- 
station With Cornwall, (England),, Vigo in Galicia, Gibraltar, the 
Azores and Madeira, , ,. I; . . ■ . ; , ; t 

Ships of the largest size can enter the Tagus, and the Barreirp 
inlet is navigable at low water by vessels drawing 16 ft. There 
are extensive quays along the right bank, with hydraulic cranes, 
two ; graving docks, a slipway, warehouses and lines of railway. 
The government and private docks are on the left bank. Loading 
and discharging, are principally effected by means pf lighters. 
The exports are wines,; oil, 1 fruit, tinned fish,; salt, colonial produce, 
cork, pit wood, leather and wool* The imports Include cotton and 
woollen goods, linen, qle and porter, butter, tea, hardware, , tin 
plates, coal, iron,, machinery, chemical manure, &c., : from Great 
Britain; , grain and petroleum from the United States ; dried 
codfish from Norway and Newfoundland; silks, perfumery and 
fancy goods from . France ; hemp, flax,, grain, petroleum and 
ploth from Russia; .linen, machinery, : hardware, sugar* &c,, 
from Germany, .and , Holland ; irony steel, timber, pitch and salt 
fish, frqm the Baltic; : cocoa, coffee, wax and rubber , from the 
Pprtuguese colpnies. Towards the close of the 49th century: the 
tourist -traffic from Great Britain apd Germany attained con- 
siderable importance, and Lisbon has long ; been one ; of the 
principal ports pf. debar cation for passengers, from Brazil and of 
embarkation for emigrants Ip 1 South' America. Shipbuilding, 
including the. construction pf [vessels for the f national navy / is a 
growing industry* , The fisheries i have always been important, 
and in no European , fishniarket. is the produce more ; varied. 
Sardines and. tunny; are cured and tinned, fpr.expprt. , : In addition 
to a fleet of about 600 sailing boats* the, Tagus is the headquarters 
of a -small fleet ; pf [steam trawlers. , The industries of Lisbon in- 
clude dyeing, distillation of spirits and manufactures of woollen, 
cotton, silk /and linen fabrics, of, pottery, soap, paper, chemicals, 
cement, ; corks, < tobacco, preserved foods and biscuits,. i 

Education and Charity— Although the; seat of the only uni- 
versity in [Portugal was ; fixed at Coimbra in 45.27,. Lisbon, is > the 
educational centre pf the Portuguese.. f world, including Brazil. 
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Itk* chief learhedsocieties < are the Society of Medical Sciences, 
the ’Geographical Society,- the 5 Royal Academy of Sciences, the 
Academy of Fine' Art s, 4 he Royal Conservatory -of Music and the 
Propaganda de i Portugal; 5 The museum of the Academy of ? Fine 
Arts contains the largest collection of pictures and statues ; by 
native and foreign artists in Portugal The Geographical Society 
has gained an international reputation; it possesses a valuable 
library arid museum . The N ational Library, founded in 1796 > 
contains over 4©oy©Qo> printed books, 1 and upwards of 9000 MSS, 
There are also colonial, naval j artillery, natural history i and 
corrimercial ■museums, meteorological and astronomical ob- 
servatories, zoological gardens and an aquarium. Purely edu- 
cational 1 institutions include the medical, polytechnic, military 
arid naval * schools, commercial, agricultural and industrial 
institutes, a school of aft, a central lyceum, a school for ^teachers, 
&c. The English i college for British v Roman Catholics dates 
from 1628. The. Irish Dominicans have a> seminary, and Portu- 
guese* ecclesiastical schools are numerous, i There are;, hospitals 
for 1 women, and for contagious diseases/ almshouses orphanages, 
a) foundling hospital and a very large quarantine station 5 on the 
south brink of the* Tagus, founded* in 1857 after an outbreak of 
yellow > fever * had devastated* the. city. 5 Foremost 1 arhong the 
theatres j > circuses and other places of amusement-is the royal 
opera-house .( pf St© Crirlos, built in *792-1 793* on the model of 
the Scrila at Milan. !»bii j .uv. ■■il-jcivv'! •' ; 

Population. ' t population of Lisbon j i 8 7 ,404 1 in 1 8 7 8 ; > 
rose* to 301,206 in 1890 and 356,009 in* 1900. ••> It includes a large 
foreign colony, composed chiefly of Spaniards, British, Germaris, 
French j Brazilians and immigrants from the Portuguese* colonies/ 
among whom are many half-castes. * The'maj ority of the Spani ards 
are domestic servants and labourers f rorii f Galiciri; whose industry 
and easily gained knowledge of the kindred Portuguese language 
enables them i to earn I a better ! livelihood here * than 4 n their* owri 
homes. 1 The British!, German* and French* coniriiunities Control a 
large share* of the foreign trade.' - The Brazilians and colonial 
immigrants are often merchants rind lahdowriers } who dome to 
the ^mother-country to spend their fortunes in ri 'Congenial social 
environment. • ' ! : '-' v 1 

The street: life of, the city ! is* full ; of interest. The harof footed, 
ungainly, fishwives, : dressed lint black and bearing flat, trays of fish 
on their heads; .the Galician water-carriers., with , their casks ; the 
bakprs, bending beneath, a hundredweight! of bread slung in a ,huge 
basket from their, shoulders*; ther countrymen , with their sombrero^, 
sashes and hardwoods quarter-staves, give; (Colour and i animation to 
theif . . surroundings ; while the.* bag-pipes ; played ; by peasants from 
the north, the whistles of the knife-grinders, and the distinctive 
calls of the vendors of fruit, lottery tickets, oroil and r vinegar, 
contribute a babdl of Sound. r , Foff phurch festivals kOrd* holiSa^ the 
country-folk come to town, the women riding on pillions behind the 
men,, adorned in shawls,, $props,< ; and handkerchiefs of scarlet or 
other vivid hues, and wearing the strings pf coins, apd ornapippts oi 
ekcjtfiske gold’ rihd rilver filigree which i-epfcsem! their ‘ savings or 
dowries. ■ The cpstumes and manners of all drives may be seen at 
their best im the great bull-ring of Gampd Pequeno; a Mauresque 
building which holds; many thousands of spectators. A Lisbpn bulb 
fight is a really brilliant exhibition * of athletic : skill and horseman- 
ship, : iri • which amiateuf s often kke ' part, apd neiijher horses nor 
brills rire killed. There is a TaurPmaChic Club solely for amhteurs: 

History name Lisbon is a modification of the ancient 

name Olisipo^ also written 5 Uiystippb \i^ of a 

mythical story of a city forihded by GdysSeUs* (Utysses) in Iberia; 
which, f however, according to Strabo, 1 was placed by ancierit 
tradition rather in the mountains of Turde tania 1 (the extreme 
south of Spain); Under the Romans Olisipo became a muni- 
dipium with the epithet' of Eelieilds ’but was inferior "irt 

importance 5 to* the- less 1 ancient Emdrita A u'gdstd (Merida) *■ iFrorii 
40746 585 it was occupied by Alririd, and j thencef orwardby the 
Visigoths until 71 1, when it was taken by the Moors. Under the 
Moors the * town bore in Arabic the ; name of Al Oshbuna or Lask- 
bum) ' It was the first poilit Pf ■ Moslem Spain attacked by lhe 
Normans iri 844. When AlphorisP T. ! of Portugal took advantage 
of the decline and fall of the Almoravid dynasty to incorporate 
the provinces of 'Estrertiadura and Alemtejo in his new kingdom, 
>sfe This figure represents the pdpularioirifof Smaller area than 
that of I modern: Lisbon , for >the ; civic » boundaries were extended by 
a d^^ dated tb^P3td:pLJOeoember u88p, :> n V : I -u 


Lisbon was the last Jcity of Portugal to fall into his hands,' and 
yielded only after a siege of several months (2 1st October 1147), 
in which he was aided by English and Flemish crusaders on their 
way t o « Syria, In 1 184 the city was 1 again attacked 1 by the 
Moslems under the powerful caliph Abu Yakub, but the enterprise 
failed. In the reign of Ferdinand I., the greater part of the 
town was burned by the Castilian army under Henry II. (1373), 
and in 1384 the Castilians again besieged > Lisbon, but without 
success. Lisbon became the seat of an archbishop in 1390, the 
seat of governrrient in 142 2. During the 16th century it gained 
much in wealth and splendour from the establishment of a 
Portuguese eiripire in India and Africa. From 1580 to 1640 
Lisbon was a provincial town under Spanish rule, and it was 
from this port that the ! Spanish Armada sailed in 1 588. > Iri 
1640 the 'town was captured by the duke of Braganza, and 
the independence of the kingdom Testored. ! * 

11 For many centuries the 5 city had suffered from earthquakes, 
and * on the 1st of November 175 5 the greater part of it was 
reduced almost in an instant to a heap of ruins. A tidal wave 
at the same time broke over the quays -and wrecked the shipping 
in the Tagus; fire broke out to complete the Wbrk of destruction; 
between 30,000 and 40,000 persons lost their lives; and the value 
of : the property destroyed was about £20,000,000. The shock 
was felt from Scotland to Asia Minor. Careful investigation by 
Daniel Sharpe, an English ’geologist, has delimited 1 the ‘ arek, ' in 
and near Lisbon to which its full force was confined. Lisbon is 
built in a geological basin of Tertiary formation, 1 the tipper 
portion) of which f is loose sand and graVel destitute of organic 
remains , while below these are the f so-called Almada beds of 
yellow sand, 1 calcareous sandstone arid blue clay rich in organic 
remains. The Tertiary deposits, which altogether cover an area 
of more than 2000 sq. m. , are separated near Lisbon from rocks 
of the Secondary epoch by a great sheet of basalt; The upper- 
most 6f these' Secondary* rocks is the hippurite limestone. 1 Ft 
was found that no building bn the blue clay escaped destruction- 
nonk oh 'riny Of the TOrtiary deposits escaped serious injrityj 
arid all on the hippurite limestone and basalt were undamaged; 
The line at which the earthquake ceased to be destructive thus 
corresponded exactly with the boundary of the Tertiary deposits. 

At the^be^inning' of the; 19th century the French invasion, 
followed by the teriioval of the court to Rio de Janeiro, the 
Peninsular War, the loss of Brazil and a period of revolutidri 
and dynastic trouble, resulted in the utter decadence of Lisbon; 
from which the City 5 only recovered after 1850 (see Portugal : 
History) . > ■ > 71 -• ; • ■ -- 1 • ■ ; - 1 •' ; 1 ( 1 ■ • / ! - ■ ’ ' • ' ■ : : r . ‘ ; ; » 

Bibliog r a ph y .-—E very book which deals with the topography; 
trade or; history, pf Portugal as a whole necessarily devotes a portiofi 
of its space to : the capital ; see Portugal : Bibliography. The follovf- 
lng treat , more exclusively of Lisbon : A. Dayot, Lisbonne (No. ix. 
Of the CaptifaM'diriHoMe ” series) (Paris, 1892 ) ; Freire de Oliveira, 
Elem&ntos para a historia do municipio ■ de Lisboa (9 vols. , Lisbon ; 
1885-1898)1;: J. de CriStilho,: Lisboa antiga (7 vols., Lisbon, 1890), 
and (by the same author), A Ribeira de Lisboa (Lisbon, 1893). 

v, LISBURN, a market town, and cathedral city of Co. 
Antrim, Ireland, situated in a beautiful and fertile district 
on the Lagan, and pn the Great Northern railway, 8 m.iS.S.W. 
of Belfast. Pop.i ; (i9oi) 1 1^46 1 . Christ Church (1622) which 
possesses a fine octagonal spire, is the cathedral church of the 
united Protestant dioceses of Down, Connor and Drompre, rind 
contains a monuincrit to Jeremy Taylor, who Vas bishop of the 
see. j The publi-C park was presented to the town by Sir Richard 
Wallace (d. .1890) , and .after; his death the castle gardens were also 
given to the town, The staple manufacture is linen, especially 
damasks and muslins, 1 originally introduced by Huguenots. 
There are also bleaching and dyeing works> and a* considerable 
agricultural trade. The town is governed by an urban district 
council. The ruins: of Castle Robin, 2 m; N. of the town, stand 
on, a summit of the White Mountains, and the building dates 
from the time of Queen Elizabeth. At: Drumbo, 3 J * m. E. of 
Lisburn, is one of . the , finest examples of early fortification 
in Ireland, known as the Giant’s Ring, with a cromlech in the 
centre* Here are also! a round tower and’ the remains; of a 
church ascribed to i St /Patrick. 1 
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In the reign of James L, Lisburn,. which was then known afc 
Lisnegarvy (Gambler’s; { Fort), was an inconsiderable village, 
but im 1627 it was granted by rCharles I. to Viscount Conway, 
who erected the castle for his residence, and laid the foundation 
of. the prosperity of the town by the introduction of English 
and W elsh settlers* In November 1641 the town was taken by 
the insurgents, who on the approach of superior numbers set 
fire to it. The troops of Cromwell gained a victory, near the 
town in 51648,: and the castle surrendered to them in 1650. The 
church was constituted a cathedral in 1662 by Charles II,, from 
whom the town received the privilege of returning two members 
to parliament, but after the Union it returned only one and 
in 1885 ceased to be a parliamentary borough. Lisburn gives 
the titles of earl and viscount to the family of Vaughan. 

LISIEUX, a town of north-western France, * capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Calvados, 30 m. E. of 
Caen by rail. Pop. (1 906) 1 5,194. Lisieux is prettily situated in 
the valley , of the Touques at its confluence with the Orbiquet. 
Towers of the 1 6th century, relics of the old fortifications, remain, 
and some of the streets, bordered throughout by houses of the 
14th, 15th and, 1 6th centuries, retain their medieval aspect; 
The church of : St. Peter,: formerly a cathedral,; is reputed to be 
the first Gothic church built in Normandy. Begun in the 
latter half of the :12th century it was; completed in the 13th and 
1 6th centuries.. There is a lantern-tower over the crossing and 
two , towers surmount the .west; facade, one only of which has 
a spire, added towards the end of the 1 6th century. , In the 
interior there is a .Lady-Chapel, restored in the 15th: century 
fiy Bishop Pierre : Cauchon, one of the judges of Joan of Arc, 
The church of St Jacques (late 15th century) contains beautiful 
glass of the Renaissance, some remarkable stalls and old frescoes, 
and> a curious, picture on wood, restored in 1681 . The church of 
St. Desir. ;(;i8th; century) once , belonged to a, Benedictine* abbey. 
The old .episcopal palace near the, cathedral is now used as a 
court-house, museum, library and prison* and contains a beautiful 
hall .called the salle doree. Lisieux is the seat of a sub-prefect* 
and has tribunals of first instance and of cotnmerce, a chamber 
of arts : and manufactures, , a. board of trade arbitrators, and a 
communal college. Its manufactures of woollens are important, 
and bleaching, wool and flax-spinning, tanning,, brewing, , timber- 
sawing,, metal-founding, and the manufacture of machinery, 
hosiery and boots and shoes are carried on; , there is trade 
in , grain, cattle and cheese. . > 

, In the time, of Caesar, Lisieux, under the name of Df.oviomagns, 
was the capital of the Lexovii. Though destroyed by the 
barbarians, by the 6th century it had become one of the most 
important towns of Neustria. Its bishopric, suppressed in 1802, 
.dates from that period. In 877 it was pillaged by the Normans 1 ; 
and in 91 1 was included in the duchy of Normandy by the treaty 
of , St Clair-sur-Epte. Civil , authority was exercised by the 
bishop as count of the town. In 1136 Geoffrey Piantageiiet 
laid siege to Lisieux, which had taken the side of Stephen 
of Blois. The town was not reduced till 114 1, by which tiine 
both it and' the neighbourhood had been brought to the direst 
extremities of famine. In 1152 the marriage of Henry II. of 
England to Eleanor of Guienne, which added so largely to his 
dominions, was celebrated in the Cathedral. Thomas a Becket 
took- refuge here, and some Vestments used by him are shown 
in the hospital cKapel. Taken by Philip Augustus and reunited 
to France in 1203, the town was a frequent subject of dispute 
between the contending parties : during the Hundred Years 5 
War/ the religious wars, arid those of the League. 

LISKEARD, a market ' town and municipal borough in the 
Bodmin parliamentary division of Cornwall, England, 15 m. 

• W.N.W. of Plymouth, on the Great Western a!nd the Liskeard 
and Looe railways. Pop. (iqoi) 4010] It lies high, above 
two small valleys opening to that of the Looe river; in a hilly; 
picturesque district. The Perpendicular church of St Martin, 
with a tower of earlier date, having a Norman arch, is one of 
the largest ecclesiastical buildings in the county, The site of 
a castle built by Richard, brother of Henry III. and earl of 
Cornwall, is occupied by public gardens. At the grammar school, 


whichi formerly 1 occupied; a building in those gardens; Dr John 
Wolcot, otherwise known as . Peter Pindar* was: educated. 
Liskeard was f formerly an important /mining centre. Its manu- 
factures include leather and woollen goods, and there are iron 
foundries. The borough is under a mayor, 4 aldermen and 
12 councillors. Area, 2704 acres, 

Liskeard (Liscarret) was at the time of the Domesday Survey an 
important manor with a mill rendering;! 2d. yearly and a market 
rendering 4s; By the Conqueror it had been given to the count 
of Mortain by whom it was held in demesne. Ever since that 
time it has passed with the earjdom or duchy of Cornwall. .The 
fertility of its soil and the river Looe probably led to early 
settlement at Liskeard. Richard, king of the Romans, recognized 
its natural advantages and built the manor house or castle 
and resided there occasionally, In 1240 he constituted Liskeard 
a .free borough and its burgesses freemen with all the liberties 
enjoyed; . by the burgesses of Launceston and Helston. : In 
1,266 he granted fairs at the Feasts of the Assumption and St 
Matthew, His son Edmund earl of Cornwall in 1275 granted 
to the burgesses for a yearly rent of £iS (sold by William III. 
to Lord’ Somers) the borough, in fee farm with its mills, tolls, 
fines and pleas, pleas of the crown excepted. Liskeard was 
made a coinage town for tin in 1304. Edward the Black Prince 
secured to the burgesses in 1355 immunity from pleas outsicfe 
their franchise for trespass done within the, borough.. Queen 
Elizabeth granted a charter of incorporatioh in 1580 under 
which there were to be a mayor, recorder and eight councillors. 
This charter was ' surrendered to Charles II. in 1680 and a new 
one granted by his brother under which the corporation became 
a . self-elected body. From 1295 to 1832 Liskeard sent two 
members to the House of Commons, The parliamentary franchise, 
at first exercised by the burgesses, was vested by James’ charter 
in/ / the corporation and freemen. By determining to admit 
no new freemen .the voters became reduced to between 30 and 
60. c.Sir Edward Coke; was returned for this borough in 1620; 
and Edward Gibbon , the historian in 1774. In 1832 Liskeard 
was deprived of one of its members and in 1885 it became 
merged in the county. 

Besides the fairs already mentioned a third was added by Eliza- 
beth’s charter to be held on Ascension Day . These are still among 
the most considerable cattle fairs in the county. The same charter 
ratified a market on Mondays and provided for another on Saturdays. 
The latter is now held weekly, the former twice a month. The 
flour mill at Lamellion mentioned in the charter of 1275, and pro- 
bably identical with the mill of the Domesday Survey, is still driven 
by; water. : ' •• ; 

LISLE, ALICE (c. 1614-1685), commonly known as Lady 
Alice Lisle, was : born about 1614. Her father, Sir White 
Beckenshaw, was descended from an old Hampshire family; 
her husband, John Lisle (d. 1664), had been one of the judges 
at the trial of Charles I., and was subsequently a member of 
Cromwell’s House of Lords— hence his x wife's courtesy title. 
Lady Lisle seems to have leaned to Royalism/ but with this 
attitude she combined a decided sympathy with religious 
dissent. , On the 20th .of July 1685, a fortnight after, the battle 
of Sedgemoor, the old lady consented to shelter John Hickes, 
a well -knoym , Nonconformist minister, at her residence, Moyles 
Court, near Ringwood. Hickes, who was a fugitive from 
Monmouth’s: army, brought with him Richard Nelthorpe, also 
a partizan of Monmouth, and under sentence of outlawry. 
The two men passed the night at Moyles Court, and on the follow- 
ing morning were arrested, and their hostess, who had denied 
their; presence in the house, was charged with harbouring traitors. 
Her case was tried by Judge Jeffreys at the opening of the “Bloody 
Assizes ” at Winchester., She pleaded that she had no knowledge 
that Hickes ’s offence was anything more serious than illegal 
preaching, that she had known nothing previously of Nelthorpe 
(whose name was not included in the indictment, but was, 
nevertheless, mentioned to strengthen the. case for the Crown), 
and that she had no sympathy with the rebellion. The jury 
reluctantly found her guilty, and, the law recognizing no distinc- 
tion between principals and accessories in treason, she was 
sentenced to be burned. Jeffreys ordered that the sentence 
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should be carried out that same (afternoon, but a few days’ respite 
was subsequently granted* and James Ili allowed beheading to 
be substituted for burning. Lady Lisle was executed in Win- 
chester market -place on the 2nd of September 1685. By many 
writers her death has been termed a j udici 3 1 murder, and one 
of the first acts of ; parliament of William and Mary reversed 
the attainder on the ground that, the prosecution was irregular 
and the verdict injuriously extorted by “ the menaces and 
violences and other illegal practices ” of Jeffreys. It is, however* 
extremely doubtful whether Jeffreys, for all his. (gross brutality* 
exceeded the strict letter of the existing law.: 

*■ See Howell, State Trials ; Hi./ B. Irving, Life of Judge Jeffreys; 
Stephen, History of the Criminal Law of England. 

LISMORE, an island in the entrance to Loch Linnhe, Argyll- 
shire, Scotland, 5 m. N.W. of Oban. Pop. (1901) 560. It lies 
S.W. and N.E., is 95 m. long and rf m., broad* and has ah area 
of 9600 acres. It divides the lower end of the loch into two 
channels, the Lynn of Morvern on the W. and the Lynn of 
Lome on the E. The name is derived from the ’Gaelic lios mor, 
“■ great garden.” Several ruined castles * stand on ; the coast, 
and the highest point of the island is 500 ft. : above the sea. 
The Inhabitants raise, potatoes, oats, cattle aiid horses* and 
these* with dairy produce, form the bulk of the: trade. Steamers 
call at Auchnacrosan. A Columban monastery was founded in 
Lismore by St Moluag about 592, About’ 1200 the see of Argyll 
was separated from Dunkeld by Bishop John, “ the English- 
man,” and Lismore soon afterwards became- the seat of the bishop 
of Argyll, sometimes called Episcopus Lismoriensis;” quite 
distinct from the bishop of the Isles’ . (Sudreys and Isle of Man)* 
Called ''.Episcopus Sodoriensis ” or “ Insularum,” whose see 
was divided in the 14th century into the English bishopric of 
Sodor and Man and the Scottish bishopric of the- Isles. The Rev. 
John Macaulay (d. 1789), (grandfather of Lord Macaulay* > the 
historian, and the Rev. Donald M‘Nkol- (>173 5^1802), vi/ho took 
up the i defence of the Highlands:, against Dr Johnson* were 
ministers of Lismore; ; - , ; > 

F or the Book of the Dean of Lismore v see Celt : Scottish Gaelic 
Literature. . ..• v .. ; • ' . ,■>.!, 

: LISMORE, a town of Rous county, Nbw South Wales* Australia, 
320 m. direct N. by Ei of Sydney. Pop. (1901) 4378; It is the 
principal town of the north: coast district* and the seat of a 
Roman Catholic bishop. The surrounding country is partly 
pastoral, and partly agricultural, the soil being very fertile. 
Thd town has a cathedral, school of art* and other public buildings* 
while its industrial establishments Include saw-mills, sugar? 
mills, butter factories and an iron foundry. : Standing at the 
head of navigation of : the Richmond river, Lismore has a large 
export trade in dairy produce, poultry, pigs, and pine and 
cedar timber. 

LISMORE, a market’ town and seat of a diocese in Co. 
Waterford, Ireland* 43 m. W.S.W. of, Waterford by the Waterford 
and Mallow branch of the Great Southern & Western Railway. 
Pop. (1901) 1 583. It is beautifully situated on a steep eminence 
rising abruptly from the Blackwater. * At the verge of the rock 
on the western side is the old baronial castle, erected by King 
John ip 1185, which was the residence of the bishops till the 
14th century. It was besieged in 1641 and 1643, and in -164$ 
it was partly destroyed by fire. The present fabric is largely 
modern; while the portico was designed by Inigo Jones. To the 
east, on the summit of the height* is the cathedral of St Carthagh* 
of various dates. There are portions probably of the 12th and 
13th centuries, but the bulk of the building is of the 17th century, 
and considerable additions, including the tower and spire* were 
made In the 19th. ; There are a grammar school, a, free school 
and a number of charities. Some trade is carried on by means of 
the river, and the town is the centre of a salmon fishery district. 

The original name of Lishiore was Maghsciath. A monastery 
founded here by St Carthagh in 633 bepame so celebrated as, a 
seat of learning that it is said no fewer than twenty churches 
were erected in its vicinity. The bishopric, which is said to have 
originated with this foundation, was united to that of Waterford 
in 1363. Ip the, ,9th .and .beginning of, the. xoth centuries the town 


was repeatedly plundered , by the Danes, and in 978 the town 
and abbey were burned by the men of Ossory. Henry II., after 
landing at Waterford* received in Lismore castle the allegiance, 
of the archbishops and; bishops of Ireland. In 1 51 8 the ; manor 
was granted to Sir Walter Raleigh, from whom it passed to 
Sir Richard Boyle, ; afterwards earl of Cork. From the earls 
of Cork it descended by marriage to the dukes of Devonshire; 
It was incorporated as a municipal borough in the time of Charles 
I., when it also , received the privilege of returning members to 
parliament, but at the JJnion in 1800 it was disfranchised and 
also ceased to exercise its municipal functions. 

LISSA (Serbo-Croatiop Vis ; Lat. Issa ) 9 an island in the 
Adriatic sea, forming part of Dalmatia, Austria. .Lissa , lies 
31 m. S. byi W. of Spalato, and is the outermost island of the 
Dalmatian Archipelago. Its greatest length is io| m. ; ; .its 
greatest breadth 4I ;m. ; In shape it is a long, roughly drawn 
parallelogram* surrounded by a wall of rock, which incloses; the 
fertile central plain, and is broken, on the north, west apd 
east by natural harbours. . Its culminating point is. Mount Hum 
(1942 .ft,), on the south-west. { The island,; which belongs to the 
administrative district of Lesina,, is divided between two com-* 
munes, named after the: chief towns, Lissa ( Vis), on the north, 
and Comisa,(Kfimiza ) , on the west. ; Lissa, the capital, has a 
strongly fortified harbour. It contains the palace of the old 
Venetian counts Gariboldi, the former residence; of the English 
goyernor, the “monastery of the Minorites and at . a little distance 
to the west the ruins of the ancient city of Issa. The: islanders 
gain ; their livelihood ; by. ; viticulture, for which Issa . was : once 
famous* by , .sardine fishing . and by the distillation of rosemary 
oil. : Bop. (11900). 9918, of whom (5261 belonged to the town 
and commnne ; of Lissa, and 4657 to .Comisa^ , 

Issa is -said, to ,• have,; been settled by people from Lesbos* the 
Issa of ; the Aegean. ; The Parians, assisted by Dionysius the 
Elder of Syracuse.,: introduced a colony in the 4th century, ib.c* 
During the First, Punic War (265-241 b.c.) the Issaeans with 
their beaked ships helped the Roman Duilius* and the great 
republic* having defended their island against , the attacks of 
Agron of Illyria and his queen Teuta, again, found them service- 
able alliesvin the wnt with Philip of Macedon (c.. .215-211). As 
early as 996 the i Venetians ruled the island, and* though they 
retired J qr a time before the Ragusans, their power was effectually 
established in 1278. Velo Selo, then the chief settlement, was 
destroyed by Ferdinand of Naples in 1483, and by the Turks in 
1571. The present, city arose shortly afterwards. During the 
Napoleonic wars, the French held Lissa until 1 8 1 1 , and during 
this period the island prospered greatly, its population increasing 
from 4000 to , 1 2 ,000 between 1 80$ and 1811. In the latter . year 
the: French squadron was defeated by the British (see below) ; 
though in the same year a French fleet, flying British colours, 
entered Lissa, and only retired after burning 64 merchantmen. 
Thenceforward the island gained a valuable trade in British goods* 
which, ; being excluded from every port under French control* 
were smuggled into Dalmatia. In 1812 the British established 
an~ administrative system, under native officials, in Lissa and 
the adjoining islands of . Curzola and Lagosta. All three were 
ceded to Austria in 1815. , 

; Battles of Lissa.— Two , naval actions have been fought in 
modern « times , near this island. The first took pi ace on the 13th 
of March r8;ii, and was fought between a Franco- Venetian 
squadron, under the command of an officer named Dubourdieu 
(of w|xp.m little or nothing else is known), and Captain (afterwards 
Sir) William Hoste with a small British force. The Franco? 
Venetian squadron (Venice was then part of the dominions of the 
emperor Napoleon) consisted of six frigates, of which four were 
of forty guns, and of ffve corvettes or small crafL The British 
squadron was composed of three frigates, the “ Amphion,” 32 
(Captain William* Hoste), the “ Cerberus ” (Captain Henry 
Whitby) . and the “ (Active,” 38 (Captain James A. Gordon), 
With them was the “ Yolage,” 22 (Captain Phipps Hornby). 
The action has a peculiar interest because the French captain 
irpitat^d the method of attack employed by Nelson at Trafalgar. 
He came down ifrqm windward in two lines parallel to one another, 
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and at an angle to the BfitisJi squadron; * Capt^ n/Hbste was not 
compelled to lie still as the allies did at Trafalgar. He Stood ony 
and as the two French lines had to overtake him ’ as he slipped 
away at an angle * to their bourse, one : of them got in the way 
of the other. Captain Hoste materially forwarded the success 
of his manoeuvre by leading the foremost French ship/ the 
“ Favorite,” 40, on to a reef, which was known to himself, but- 
not to the enemy. Both squadrons then turned, and the F ranco- 
Venetians falling into great confusion were defeated in spite of 
the gallant fighting of the individual ships. Two prizes were 
taken and Dubourdieu was killed. 

: The second naval battle of Lissa was fought between the 
Austrian : and Italian navies on the 20th of July 1 866 i The 
island, then in possession of the Austrians, was attacked by an 
Italian squadron from Ancona of 12 ironclads and 22 wooden 
Vessels. One of the ironclads was damaged in a bombardment 
Of the forts, and two were detached On other service, when an 
Austrian squadron of 7 ironclads, one unarmoured warship the 
“Kaiser” and a number of small craft which had left Fasano 
under the command of Admiral Tegethoff came to interrupt 
their operations. The Italian admiral Persano arranged his 
ships in a single long line ahead, which allowing for the necessary 
space between them meant that the Italian formation stretched 
fdr more than 2 m. Just before the action began Admiral 
Fersano shifted his flag from the “ R6 dTtalia, ’ ’ the fourth ship 
in order from the van, to the ram “ Affdndatote,” the fifth. 
This made it necessary for the “ Affondatore ” and the ships 
astern to shorten speed; andj as the leading vessels stood on* 
a gap was' created in the Italian line. Admiral Tegethoff, who 
Was on the port bow of the Italians, attacked With his squadron 
in three divisions formed in obtuse angles. The Italians opened 
a very rapid and ill-directed fire at a distance of 1600 yds. The 
Austrians did not reply till they were at a distance of 360 yds- 
Under Tegethoff s vigorous leadership, and aided by the disorder 
in the Italian line, the Austrians brought on a brief, but to 
the Italians destructive, melee. They broke through an interval 
between the third and fourth Italian ships. The unarmed 
Austrian ships headed to attack the unarmed Italians in the 
rear. At this point an incident occurred to which an exaggerated 
importance was given. The Italian ironclad “ Re di Portogallo ” 
of 5600 tons, in the rear of the line, stood Out to ‘cover the un- 
armoured squadron by ramming the Austrians. She Was herself 
rammed by the wooden “ Kaiser ” (5000 tons); but received 
little injury, while the Austrian was much injured. The 
“ Kaiser ” and the wooden vessels then made for the protection 
of fort San Giorgio on Lissa unpursued. In the centre, where the 
action was hottest, the 'Austrian flagship “ Ferdinand Max ” of 
5200 tons rammed and sank the “ Re dTtalia.^ The Italian 
“ Balestro ” of 2000 tons was fired by a shell and blew up. By 
midday the Italians were in retreat, and Tegethoff anchored at 
San Giorgio. His squadron had suffered very little from the wild 
fire of the Italians. The battle of the 20th July was the 1 first 
fought ait sea by modern ironclad steam fleets, and therefore 
attracted a great deal of attention. The sinking of the “ R6 
dTtalia ” and the ramming of the “ Portogallo ” by the “ Kaiser ” 
gave an immense impulse to the then popular theory that the 
ram would be a leading, if not the principal, weapon in modern 
sea warfare. This calculation has not been borne out by more 
recent experience, and indeed was not justified by the battle 
itself, in which the attempts to ram were many and the successes 
very feW. The “ R6 d’ltalia ” was struck only because she was 
suddenly and most injudiciously backed, so that she had no way 
on when charged by the “ Ferdinand Max.” ' 

For the first battle of Lissa see James’s Naval History, vol. v. 
(1837). A clear account of the second battle Will be found/ in Sir S. 
Eardley-Wilmot’s Development of Navies (London, 1892); see also 
H . W. Wilson ' s I rondads in A ction (London * ; 1 896), • i « : (D, H.) 

LISSA (Polish Lezn'o), a toWn in the Prussian province 1 of 
Posen, 25 m. N;E. fromGlogau by rail and at the junction of lines 
to Breslau, Posen and Landsberg. Pop. (1905) 1 6,02 1. The 
chief buildings are the handsome palace; the medieval td Wn-hall 
the fbur churches and the ; synagogue. Its manufactures consist 


chiefly of shoes, machinery, liqueurs- and tobacco j it also possesses 
a large steam flour-mill/ and; carries on a brisk trade in grain arid 
cattle.- f ! • • • > ■ • - 

Lissa- owes its rise to a number of Moravian Brothers who 
were* banished from Bohemia by the emperor Ferdinand I. 
in the 1 6th century and found a refuge in a village on the 
estate of the Polish family of Leszczynski. Their settlement 
received municipal rights in 1561. D uring the Thirty Y ears’ 
War the population was reinforced by Other refugees; and* Lissa 
became an important Commercial town and the chief seat of 
the Moravian Brothers in Poland. Johann Amos Gomenius 
was long rector of the celebrated Moravian school here. In 1656 
and 1707 Lissa was burned down. 

SeC Voigt, A us Lissas erster Blutezeit (Lissa, 1905), and Sanden, 
Geschichte der Lissaer Schule (Lissa, 1905) . ; — 

LIST* FRIEDRICH (1789-1846), German economist, was born 
at Reutlingen, Wurttemberg, on the 6th of August 1789. Un- 
willing to follow the occupation of his father, who was a pros- 
perous tanner j he became a Clerk in the public service, and by 

1816 had risen to the post of ministerial undersecretary. In 

1817 he was appointed professor' of administration and politics 
at: the university of Tubingen, but the fall of the ministry in 
1819 compelled him to resign. As a deputy to the Wurttemberg 
chamber, he was active in advocating administrative reforms. 
He was: eventually expelled from the chamber and fin April 1822 
sentenced, to ten months’ imprisonment with hard labour in 
the fortress of Asperg. He escaped to Alsace, and after visiting 
France and England returned in 1824 to finish his sentence, 
and Was released on undertaking to emigrate to America. Therfe 
he resided from ; 1825 to 1832, first engaging in farming and 
afterwards in journalisih. It was in America that he gathered 
from a-study Of Alexander Hamilton’s work the inspiration 
which made him an economist of his pronounced “ National ” 
views. The discovery of coal on some land which he had acquired 
made him financially independent, and he became United States 
consul at Leipzig in 1832. He strongly advocated the extension 
of the railway system in Germany, and the establishment of the 
Zoilverein was due largely to his enthusiasm and ardour. His 
latter days Were darkened by many misfortunes; he lost much 
of his American property in. a financial crisis, ill-health also 
overtook him, and he brought his life to an end by his own hand 
on- the 30th of November 1846. 

List holds historically one of the highest places in economic 
thought as applied to practical objects. His principal work is 
entitled Das Nationdle System den '' Folitischen \ Okonomie ( 1841) . 
Though his practical" conclusions were different from those of 
Adam Muller (1779-1829), he was largely influenced not only by 
Hamilton but also by the general mode of thinking of that writer, 
and by his strictures on the doctrine of Adam Smith. It was 
particularly against the cosmopolitan principle in the modern 
economical system that he protested, and against the absolute 
doctrine of free trade, which was in harmony with that principle. 
He gave prominence to the national idea, and insisted on the 
special requirements of each nation according to its circumstances 
and especially to the degree of its development. 

He refused to Smith’s system the title of the industrial, which 
he thought more appropriate to the mercantile system, and desig- 
nated the former as “ the exchange-value system.” He denied 
the parallelism asserted by Smith between the economic conduct 
proper to an individual and to a nation, and held that the immediate 
private interest of the separate members of the community would 
not lead, to the- highest good Of the whole. That the nation was 
a ji existence, standing, betw^n the individual and humanity,, and 
formed jnto a unity by its language, manners, historical development, 
culture and Constitution. That this unity, must Jbe the first con- 
dition of the security, wellbeing, progress and civilization Of the 
individual; and private economic interests, like all others, must be 
subordinated to the maintenance, completion and strengthening 
of, the nationality. The nation having a continuous life, ^ its true 
wealth must consist— and this is List’s fundamental doctrine— not 
in the^iiantity of exchange- values which it possesses, but in the full 
and maily-sided development of its productive powers. Its economic 
eduqatiofi should be more - important} than ; t 4 he,im media te production 
of values,' apd it might be right that one ; generation should , sacrifice 
its gain and. enjoyment to secure the strength' and skill of the future.; 
It! the sound and normal condition of a i nation which has attained 
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maturity the thrpe prpdactiycn power? , of , agriculture* 
manufactures $njd commerce should be ^like developed. But; the 
two latter factors are superior in importance, Us exercising; a more 
effective and 1 ffhitful influeri^e 6U the whole culture of the' natiori; 
Us well as orf > its independence. Navigation, railways, alt higher 
technical arts, connect; themselves; specially ; with these factors ; 
whilst in a purely agricultural state there is a, tendency to stagnation* 
But for the growth of the higher forms of industry all countries 
are riot adapted- — only thdse of the temperate zones, whilst the 
torrid regions have a natural monopoly dh the production of certain 
raw materials;; and thus between these two groups .of countries 
a division of labour and confederation of powers spontaneously 
takes place. ! ' . 

List then goes on to explain his theory of the stages of economic 
development through which the ‘ nations of the temperate zone, 
which are furnished with all the necessary conditions, naturally 
pass,, in advancing to their c normal economic state. These, are (i) 
pastoral life, (2) agriculture, (3) agriculture united with manu- 
factures ; whilst in the Anal stage agriculture, manufactures and 
commerce 1 ate combined. The ecoiiomic task of' the state is to 
bring into existence! through legislative and administrative action 
the. conditions required fpr th,e progress of the nation through these 
stages. Out of this view arises List of industrial politics* 

Every liatidn, according’ to ' him, should begin with free trade, 
stimulating and improving its agriculture by intercourse with richer 
and more cultivated nations, importing ; foreign * manufactures and 
exporting raw products. When it is economically so faj* . advanced; 
that it can | manufacture for itself then a system of protection should 
be employed to allow the home ' industries to develop themselves 
fully, arid save thefn’ from being Overpowered; in their earlier efforts 
by the competition of more matured foreign industries in! the home 
iparket. , When .the national industries have (grown strong enough 
no longer to dread this competition, then the highest stage of progress 
has been reached; free trade should again become the rule, ana the 
nUtion be thus' thoroughly ihCorporated With the universal industrial 
uriioft. 1 What a nation loses for a time in exchange values during 
the protective period she much rpore than gains in, the long, run, 
in productive power— the temporary expenditure being strictly 
analogous, when we place ourselves at the point of view of the life 
of the 'nation, to the cost of the industrial education of the iridividual. 
The practical conclusion which List drew for Germany was that she 
need.ed for her economic progress an extended and conveniently 
bounded. territory reaching to the sea-coast both on north and south, 
and a vigorous expansion of manufactures and commerce, and that 
the way to ! the latter lay through judicious protective legislation 
with a customs union comprising all German lands, i and a German 
marine with a Navigation Act* The national German spirit, striving 
after independence and, . power through union, and the national 
industry, awaking from its lethargy ana eager to recover lost ground, 
were favourable to the success of List’s book; arid it produced a great 
sensation. He ably represented the tendencies r and demands of 
his time iri his own country; his Work had the effect of fixing; the 
attention, not merely of the speculative and official classes, but of 
practical men generally, on questions of political economy ; and 
his 1 ideas" were undoubtedly the economic foundation of modern 
G&riiiany , as applied by the practical ! genius of Bismarck; • ? ■ < « 

See biographies of List by Goldschmidt (Berlin, 1 878) and Jfentsch 
(Berlin, 1901),, also Fr. List , ein Vorlaufer und ein. Opfer fur das 
Vaterland., (A.nom, ,2 vols. ; , Stuttgart, 1877) ; M. E. Hirst's Life of 
Friedrich List (London, 1909) contains. a bibliography and a reprint 
of List’s Outlines of American Political Economy (1827) . 

LIST (O.E. lisle, a Teutonic word, cf. Dut. lijst,Gox.,Leiste, 
adapted in Ital, lista and fx-.liste),, properly a border , pr edging, 
The word was thus formerly used oLa : geographical bqundary 
or, frontier, apd of .the lobe of the ear. ; ’ In current usage “ list n 
is 1 the , term , applied to the “ selvage . ’ ’of p piece of cloth, the 
edging,, ix r> oi: a web left in an unfinished state or of different 
material from the rest of the fabric, %o be torn or cut off when 
it is made up, ox used for; forming a seam. .4. similar edging 
prevents pnrayelling. The material, cut off and collected; 
is known as.. “ list,” and is used as , a soft : cheap .material for 
making slippers, padding cushions, &c. Until the employment 
of rubber, list was used to stuff the cushions of billiard tables* 
The same word probably appears, in a plural form “ lists,” 
applied to the barriers or palisades enclosing a space of ground 
set apart for tilting (see T ournament) . . It: is thus used of any 
place of contest, and the phrase “ to enter the lists ” }s frequently 
used in the sense of “ to challenge.” The word in;. this applica- 
tion was takendirectly from the 0 . Fr. lisse, modern lice , in 
Med. Lat. liciae. This word is usually taken tp be a, Romanic 
adaptation; of the Teutonic wore}. In medieval fortifications the 
lices were the palisades forming an outwork in front of the main 
walls of a castle or other fortified place, and the word was also 


iised of the spacer lejaclosed between ; the palisades and the em 
ceinte; this was used for exercising troops, &c. From a trans-* 
ference; of “ list,”- meaning edge or border, to a “strip’’ of paper, 
parchment, &c. , containing a M list ” of .names,, numbers; . &c., 
comes t he use of the word for an enumeration of a series of names 
of persons or things 1 arranged in order for some* specific purpose. 
It is the. most general word ; for such an enumeration, other 
words, such as “ register/’ “ schedule,” “ inventory,” “ cata-* 
logue,” having usually some particular connotation. The chief 
early use of list 1 in this meaning was of the roll containing the 
names of soldiers; hence, to “ list a soldier ” meant to enter 
a recruit’s name for service, in modern usage if< to enlist ” him. 
There are numerous particular applications of “ list,” as in “ civil 
list ? ’ {qiv .) , ■“ active or retired list ” in the navy or army. The 
term ‘ 1 free list; ” is used of an enumeration of such commodities 
as! may at a particular, time be exempt from the revenue laws 
imposing an import duty. . > (' ■ . : !" - - . . »» i 

The verb “ to list/*! most Commonly found in the imperative; 
meaning ‘‘ hark !” is, another form of / listen,” and is to be referred; 
a^ to its ultimate origin, to an Indo-European, root klu-, seen in Gr. 
Mew, to' hear, ^ kkeos, glory* renown, and in the English “ loud.” 
The same root is seen m Welsh’ cMst and Ifish cMas\ ear; Another 
word ?Tisty ’ meaning ' pleasure, delight, or, as a verb, meaning 
v to please, phoose/’ is chiefly found in such phrases as “ the wind 
bloweth where if fisteth.’’ . This is. from, the, O.E. lystan , cf. Dut. 
Ijisten, Ger. liisien, K to take pleasure in, and is also found in the 
English’ doublet lust/’ now ail^ays ' used iri the sense of an evil 
or iriore particularly sexual desire. It is probably an application of 
this word, in the sense of “inclination,” that has given rise to the 
nautical term,/ list,” for the turning over of a ship on to its side. . 

:i: LISTA rrYn ARAGON, ALBERTO (1775-1848), Spanish poet 
and educationalist, was born at Seville on the 15th of October 
1775. » He began teaching at the age of fifteen; and when little 
over twenty was made professor of elocution and poetry at 
Seville university. : In, .1813 he was exiled,; on political grounds, 
but pardoned in 1817. He then returned to Spain and, after 
teaching for three years at Bilbao, started a critical review at 
Madrid, Shortly afterwards he .founded the celebrated college 
of San Mateo in that city. .The liberal character of the San 
Mateo educational system was not favoured by the government, 
and in 1823 the college was closed. Lista after some time spent 
in Bayonne, Paris and London was reddled to Spain in 1833 
to edit Ihe official Madrid Gazette. He was ; one of the; founders 
of? the Ateneo, the free university of Madrid, and up till 1840 
was director of a college at Cadiz. All the leading spirits of the 
young generation of Spaniards, statesmen, writers, soldiers; and 
diplomatists came under his influence. He died at Seville on 
the 5th of October 1848. , < 

LISTER, JOSEPH LISTER, rst Baron (1827- ), English 

surgeon, was born at; Upton- in EsBex, on the 5th of April 18^7. 
His . father, Joseph Jackson Lister, F.R.S. was eminent in 
science, especially in optical science, his chief claim to xomem- 
brance being that by certain improvements in lenses he raised 
the compound microscope from the position of a scientific toy, 
“ distorting as much as, it magnified,” to its present place as a 
powerful engine of > research. ; Other members of Lord Lister’s 
family Vfere> eminent in natural science. In his boyhood Joseph 
Lister was educated at Quaker schools y first at Hitchin in Hert- 
fordshire, and afterwards at > Tottenham, near London. In 
1844 he entered University College, London, as a student in arts, 
and took hi§ B .A, degree at the; University of London in 1847. 
He continued at University College as a medical student, and 
became M.B. and F.R.G.S.'in 18,52* The keen young student 
was not long, in bringing his faculties to bear upon pathology 
and the practice of medicine. While house-surgeon at University 
College Hospital, :he had charge of certain cases during an out- 
break o,f hospital gangrene, and carefully observed the phenomena 
of the disease- and; the effects of treatment upon it. He was 
thus early led to suspect the parasitic nature of the disorder, 
and searched with the microscope the material of the spreading 
sore, in the hope, of discovering in it sorn e invading fungus; 
he soon convinced himself of the cardinal truth that its causes 
wore purely! lpcah He also minutely investigated cases of 

of hospitals at Ihati tim^i 
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and niade camera lucida 1 sketches bf the appearances revealed 
by the microscope. /’ ■ * > ; : .* > 

To realize .Lister’s work it is necessary to remember the con- 
dition of surgical practice at that date. About the middle of 
the 19th century the introduction of anaesthetics had “relieved 
the patient of much of the horror of the knife/ and the surgeon 
of the duty of speed in his work. The agony of the "sufferer 
had naturally and rightly compelled the public to demand rapid 
if not slap-dash surgery, and the surgeon to pride himself on it; 
Within decent limits of precision, the quickest craftsman was 
the best. With anaesthetics this state of things at any rate 
was changed. The pain of the operation itself no longer counted, 
and the surgeon was enabled not only to; be as cautious and 
sedulous as dexterous; but also to venture upon long, pro- 
found and intricate operations which before had been out of the 
question. Yet unhappily this new enfranchisement seemed to be 
but an ironical liberty of Nature, who with the other hand took 
away what she had given. Direct healing of surgical wounds 
(“ by first intention”), far from being the rule, was a piece of 
luck too rare to enter unto the calculations of the operator- 
while of the graver surgical undertakings, however successful 
mechanically, the mortality by sepsis was ghastly. Suppuration* 
phagedaena and septic poisonings of the system carried away 
even the most promising patients and followed even trifling 
operations. Often, toe, these diseases rose to the height of 
epidemic pestilences, so that patients, however, extreme their 
heed, dreaded the very name of hospital, and the most skilful 
surgeons distrusted their own craft. New hospitals or new 
Wards were built, yet after a very short time the new became 
as pestiferous as the old; and even scrupulous care in ventilation 
and housemaids’ cleanliness failed to prevent the devastation; 
Surgery had enlarged its freedom, but only to find the weight 
of its new responsibilities more than it could bear. 

When Lister was appointed to the chair of surgery in Glasgow 
the infirmary of that city was a hotbed of septic disease; so 
much so that his hospital visi ts /evident 1 y distressed him greatly; 
Windows were widely opened, piles of clean towels were supplied, 
but still the pestilence stalked through the wards. The building 
stands to-day as it stood then, with no substantial alteration; 
but by the genius of Lister its surgical wards are now as free 
from septic accidents as the most modern hospital in the land/ 
James Simpson, early in the ’sixties, pathetically denounced 
the awful mortality of operations in hospitals, ■ and indeed 
uttered desperate protests against the hospital system Itself ; 
yet, riot long afterwards, Lister came to prove that it was not in ; 
the hospital that the causes of that mortality lay hidden, but in 
the operator himself, his tools and his assistants.’ Happily -this 
beneficent discovery Was made in time to preserve the inestim- 
able boon of the hospital system from the counsels of despair. 
When Lister took up the task speculation was on the wrong 
tack; the oxygen of the air was then supposed to be the chief 
cause of the dissolution of the tissues,: and to prevent access 
of air was impossible. For instance, a simple fracture, as of a bone 
of the leg, would do perfectly " Well, while in the very next bed a 
compound fracture — one, that is, where the skin is lacerated; and 
access to the seat of injury opened out — would go disastrously 
wrong. If the limb were amputated, a large proportion of such 
cases of amputation succumbed to Septic poisoning. 1 

On graduation as bachelor of medicine, Lister went to Edin- 
burgh, where he soon afterwards became house-surgeon to Mr 
Syme; and he was much impressed by the skill and judgment 
of this great surgeon, and also by the superiority of his method 
of dressing recent wounds with dry lint; as compared With the 
“ water dressing ” in use at University College. Yet under 
these more favourable conditions the amelioration was only one 
of degree; in most Wounds indeed “ union by first intention” 
was rendered impossible by the presence of the ‘silk ligatures 
employed for arresting bleeding, for these could come away only 
by a process of suppuration. On the expiry of his house- 
surgeoncy in Edinburgh, Lister started in that city an extras 
academical course of lectures on surgery ; and in preparation for 
these he entered on a series of investigations into inflammation 



and ‘allied "subjects. These researches, which were detailed fully 
in three papers in 'TMli trails- (1859) , . and in his Croonian lebture 
tp the Royal Society in 1863, testified to an earnestness of .pur- 
pose, : a .• persevering, = accuracy of observation and : experiment 
and an : insight of scientific conception which show that if ; Lister 
had never developed the aseptic method of surgery, he wofild 
have taken a very high place in pathology. In his speech. In 
Paris at the Thirteenth International Congress of Medicine in 
1900, Lord Lister said that he had done no more than seize upon 
Pasteur’s discoveries and apply them to surgery. But though 
Lister saw the vast importance of the discoveries of Pasteur, he 
saw it because he was watching on the heights; and he was 
watching there alone. From Pasteur Lister derived no doubt 
two fruitful ideas: first, that decomposition in organic substances 
is^ due to living “ gefms ’ ’; and, secondly, that these lowly and 
minute forms of vegetable life spring always, like higher orgam 
isms, from parents like" themselves; and cannot arise de novo in 
the animal body. After his appointment to the Glasgow thaif 
in i860, Lister had continued his, researches on inflammation; 
and he had long been led to suspect that decomposition of the 
blood in the wound was the main cause of suppuration. The two 
great theories established by Pasteur seemed to Lister to open 
out the possibility of what' had before appeared hopeless—? 
namely, the prevention of putrefaction in the- wound, and consei 
quently the forestalling of suppuration. To exclude the oxygen 
of the air from Wounds was impossible, but it might be practicable 
to protect them from microbes. V 

• The first attempt to realize this idea was made upon 'com- 
pound fractures ; and the means first employed was carbolic 
acid, the remarkable efficacy of which in deodorizing sewage 
made Lister regard it as a very powerful germicide. It was 
applied to the wound undiluted, so as to form with the blood a 
dense crust, the surface of which was painted daily with the acid 
till all danger had passed. The results, after a first failure, 
were in the highest degree satisfactory, so that, as Lister said 
in hjs. presidential address to the British Association in Liverpool, 
he “ had the joy of seeing these formidable injuries follow the 
same safe and tranquil course as simple fractures.” The caustic 
property of undiluted carbolic acid, though insignificant in com- 
parison with the, far greater evils to be avoided in. compound 
f racture,. ; made it unsuited for general surgery. To make it 
applicable to the treatment of abscesses and incised wounds, 
it was necessary to mitigate its action by blending it with some 
irierf body; and the endeavour to find the best medium for this 
purpose, such as to combine perfect antiseptic efficiency with the 
least possible irritation of the tissues, formed the subject of 
experiments continued for many years in the laboratory and in 
the ward.. At one stage in these inquiries an attempt was made 
to provide an atmosphere free from living organisms by means 
of a fine spray of a watery solution of carbolic acid; for it was 
then supposed by Lister to be necessary not only to purify the 
surgeon’s' hands and instruments arid the skin of the patient about 
the seat of operation, but also to wage war with the microbes 
which, as Pasteur' had shown, people every cubic inch of the air 
of an inhabited room. Under the use of the spray better results 
were ! obtained than ever before, and this success encouraged its 
usri. But researches carried on for several years into the rela- 
tions of the blood to micro-organisms led Lister to doubt the 
harmfulness "of the atmospheric dust. At the London Congress 
in 1881 he narrated experiments which proved that the serum 
of the blbbd is a very unfavourable soil f of the development of 
the bacteria diffused through the air, arid others which showed 
that the cells of an organizing blood-clot have a very remarkable 
power of disposing of microbes and of limiting their advance. 
Hence he considered it probable that in surgical Operations the 
atmosphere might be disregarded altogether. 1 As long, however, 
as this- was only a matter of probability, he did riot dare to discard 
the spray: But at length, at the Berlin Congress in 1890, he 
was able to announce that ‘the certainty he had so long desired 
had been arrived at. A careful consideration of the physical 
1 See Trans, of the International ' Medical Congress {\ 881), vol. ii. 
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constitution of the spray had sho wn him that the microbes of the 
dust involved in its ? vortex* could not possibly have their vitality 
destroyed or even impaired by it. Such being the case, the uni* 
form success obtained when* he had trusted the spray “implicitly 
as an aseptic atmosphere, abandoning completely certain other 
precautions which he had before deemed * essential, proved con- 
clusively to his mind that the air might safely be left entirely Out 
of consideration in operating. 1 Thus he learnt that not the spray 
only, but all antiseptic irrigations or washings of the wound also, 
with their attendant irritation of the cut surfaces, might be 
dispensed with— a great simplification, indirectly due to experi- 
ments with the spray. The spray had also served a very ; useful 
purpose by maintaining a pure condition of the entourage of 
the operation; not indeed - in the way for which it was devised, 
but as a very mild form ; of irrigation. And Lister took care to 
emphasize the necessity for redoubled vigilance on the part of 
the surgeon and his assistants when this “ unconscious caretaker,’’ 
as he called it, had been discarded. • V; : ; 

The announcement that he had given up the spray was 
absurdly interpreted in some quarters to mean that he had 
virtually abandoned his theory and his antiseptic methods. 
The truth is that the spray was only one of many devices tried 
for a while in the course of the long-continued endeavour to apply 
the antiseptic principle to the best advantage, and abandoned 
in favour of something better. Two main objects were always 
kept steadily in view by hitti^-during : the operation to guard 
the wound against septic imicrobes by such means as; existing 
knowledge indicated, and afterwards to protect it against their 
introduction, avoiding at the same time all needless irritation 
of the tissues by the antiseptic. Upon the technical methods 
of attaining these ends this is not the place to enlarge; suffice 
it to say that the endowments and the industry of the discoverer, 
as seen in the rapidity and flexibility of mind with which he 
seized upon and selected the best means, were little less 
remarkable than the activity of the same \ faculties in his 
.original ideas. * 1 . * / : , ’ ’ 

To illustrate this opinion, his work on the ligature may be 
taken. It had long been the universal practice of surgeons' to 
employ threads of silk or flax for tying arteries, long ends being 
left to provide escape of the pus (invariably formed during 'the 
tedious process of the separation of the ligature) together with 
the portion of the arterial coats included in the knot r Lister 
hoped that if, by antiseptic means, the thread were deprived of 
living microbes, it would no longer cause suppuration, but might 
be left with short cut ends to become embedded permanently 
among the tissues of the wound, which thus would be allowed to 
heal by primary union throughout. ' A trial of this method upon 
the carotid artery of a horse having proved perfectly successful, 
he applied it in a case of aneurysm in the human subject; and 
here again the immediate results were all that could be desired. 
But a year later, the patient having died from other 'causes; the 
necropsy * showed remnants of the silk thread* ‘incompletely 
absorbed, with appearances around Them which seemed Co 
indicate that they had been Acting as causes of disturbance. 
Thus was suggested to him the idea of employing for' the ligature 
Some material susceptible of more speedy absorption; and the ’ 
antiseptic treatment of contused- wounds having shown that 
dead tissue, if protected from putrefaction, is removed by the 
surrounding structures without the intervention of suppuration, 
he resolved to try a thread of some such nature. Catgut, which 
is prepared from one of the constituents of the small intestine 
of the sheep,- after steeping in a solution of carbolic acid, was 
used in a preliminary trial upon the carotid artery of a calf. 
The animal was killed a month later, when, on dissection, a 
very beautiful result was disclosed. The catgut, though removed, 
had hot been simply absorbed; pari passu with its gradual 
removal, fibrous tissue of new formation had been laid down, 
so that in place of the dead catgut was - seen a living ligature 
embracing the ? artery and incorporated with it; The wound 
meanwhile had healed without - a trace of suppuration. This 
me cess appeared to ; justify the use of the catgut ligature in the 
j‘ hBQQ, VerkandkiUgen des^mkrnaHQmknlGongtes$es 1 B6i, v.\pi 33. 


human subject; and: for a while the results were entirely satis- 
factory. But though this was the case with the old samples of 
catgiiti first employed, which, as Lister was afterwards led to 
believe, had; been “ seasoned ” by long keeping, it; was found that 
when catgut was used fresh as it comes from the makers, it was 
unsuited in various; ways dor surgical purposes. The attempt 
by special preparation to . obtain an article in ail respects trust- 
worthy engaged his. attention from time to time for years after- 
wards. To quote . the words of Sir Hector Cameron, who was 
for . several years assistant to Lord Lister, it required “ labour 
arid toilsome investigation and experiment of which few, can have 
any adequate idea.” 

In 1869 Lister succeeded his father-in-law, Syme, in the chair 
of clinical surgery, of Edinburgh. In 1877 he accepted an invita- 
tion to the chair of surgery at King’s College, London; in the 
anticipation that here he would be more centrally placed for 
communication with the surgical world at home and abroad,; and 
might thus exercise his beneficent' mission to more . immediate 
advantage. In 1896 Lister retired from practice, but not from 
scientific, study..; From 1895 to 1900 he was President of the 
Royal Society. In 1883 he was created a baronet, and in 1897 
he was raised to the peerage as Baron Lister of Lyme Regis. 
Among the Coronation honours in 1992, he was nominated an 
Original member of the new Order of Merit. .. . 

In England Lister’s teaching was slow in making its way. 
The leading/ surgeons of Germany were among the first to seize 
upon the new, idea f with avidity and practical , success ; so , early 
as 1875, in the course of a tour he made on the Continent, great 
festivals were held; in his honour in Munich and Leipzig. The 
countrymen of Pasteur did not lag far behind; and it is no 
exaggeration! to speak of Lister’s appearances in foreign countries 
at this time; as. triumphal. 

: The relation of Semmelweiss to Lister is of historical import* 
ance. Listens work on the antiseptic system began in 1864;; 
his first publication, on: the subject was in March 1867. At this 
date, and for dong afterwards, \ Semmelweiss was unknown, or 
ignored, not only by French* and Germans, but also by his own ' 
Hungarian people;* and this neglect broke his heart. The 
French Academy pronounced against his opinions, and so did- the 
highest f pathological authority in Germany. In England, till 
long after hi^ dbath, probably his name was not so much as 
mentioned. In the early, ’seventies Lister’s method was in full 
operation in Hungary as elsewhere, yet none of the surgeons, of 
Budapest ever mentioned Semmelweiss; not even when, in 1883, 
they gave a great banquet to Lister. It was after this occasion 
that Dr Duka, a Hungarian physician practising in London, wrote 
a biography of Semmelweiss, which he sent to Lister, and thus 
brought Semmelweiss before hinj for the first time. Thenceforth 
Lister generously regarded Semmelweiss; us in some measure his 
forerunner ; though. Semmelweiss was not aware of the microbic 
origin of septic* poisons, nor were his methods, magnificent 
as was their success in lying-in hospitals, suitable for surgical 
work. : : : : A* 

In public Lord Lister’s speeches were simple, clear and graceful, 
avoiding rhetorical ' display, earnest, for the truth, jealous for 
his science .and art * forgetful of himself. His writings, in ! like 
manner plain, lucid and forcible, scarcely betray the labour and 
thought of their production. With the courtesy and serenity of 
his carriage he combined a passionate humanity, so oft en 
characteristic of those who come of the Society of Friends, 
and a simple love of truth which showed itself in his generous 
encouragement of younger workers. , (Tv C. A.) 

LISTER, MARTIN (c; 1638-1712), English naturalist and 
physician, was born at Radclive, near Buckingham. He was 
nephew of Sir Matthew Lister, physician to Anne, queen of 
James I., * and to Charles L He was educated : at St John’s 
College,* Cambridge, . 1655, graduated in 165S/9, and was 
elected a fellow in 1660. He became F.R.S. in ; 1671. He 
practised medicine at York until 1683, when he removed -to 
London.: In 1684 he received the degree of M;D. at Oxford, and 
in ’1687 became F.R.C.P. He contributed numerous articles 
on natural history, ; medicine arid antiquities to the Philosophical 
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Transactions. His principal works were Historiae animalium 
AngUde ttes tractates {1678) 7 Historiae Conchylioriim (1:68)5-? 
1692), and Conthyliorunv Biiiaivium (1696) . As a conchologisfc 
he was held in high esteem, but while he recognized the similarity 
of fossil mollusca to living forms, he regarded them as inorganic 
imitations produced in the rocks. In 1683 he communicated to 
the Royal Society {Phil. T vans., 1684), A n ingenious proposal for 
a new sort of maps of countries; together with tables of sands 
and clays, such as are chiefly found in the north parts of England. 
In .this essay he suggested the preparation of a soil or mineral 
map of the country, and thereby is justly credited with being the 
first to realize the importance of a geological survey. He died at 
Epsom on the 2nd of F ebruary 1712. ! ' 

LISTON, JOHN (c. 1 776-1 846) , English comedian, was born 
in London. He made his public dSbut on the stage at Weymouth 
as Lord Duberley in The Heir-at-law, After several dismal 
failures in tragic parts, some of them in support of Mrs Siddons* 
he discovered accidentally that his forte was comedy, especially 
in the personation of old men and country boys, in which he 
displayed a fund of drollery and broad humour. An introduce 
tioii to Charles Kemble led to his appearance at the • Hay- 
market on the 1 oth of J une 1805 as Sheepface in the Village 
Lawyer i and his association with this theatre continued with few 
interruptions until 1830. Paul Pry, the most famous of all his 
impersonations, was first presented On the 13 th of September 
1825, and soon became, thanks to his creative genius; a real 
personage. Liston remained on the stage till 1837 ; during his 
last years his mind failed; and he died on the 22nd of March 1846. 
He had married in 1807 Miss Tyrer (d. 1854), a singer and actress. 

Several pictures of Liston in character are -in the Garrick Club, 
London, and one as Paul Pry in the South Kensington M useum. 

LISTON, ROBERT (1794-1847), Scottish surgeon, was born 
on 'the 28th of October 1794 at Ecclesmachan, Linlithgow, where : 
his father was parish minister. He began the study of anatomy 
under Dr John Barclay (1758-1826) at Edinburgh in 1810, and 
soon became a skilful anatomist. After eight years’ study, he I 
became a lecturer on anatomy and surgery in the Edinburgh 
School of Medicine; and in 1827 he was elected: one of the 
surgeons to the Royal' Infirmary. In 1835 he was chosen ; 
professor of clinical surgery in University College, London, and 
this appointment he held until his death, which occurred in 
London on the 7th of December 1847. Liston was a teacher 
more by what he did than by what he said. He taught simplicity j 
in all operative procedures; fertile in expedients, of great nerve 
and ;of powerful frame, he is remembered as an extraordinarily 
bold, skilful and rapid operator. He was the author of The 
Elements of. Surgery (1831-1832) and Practical Surgery (1837), ; 
and made several improvements in methods of amputation, and 
in the dressing of wounds. !'v -- 

LISZT, FRANZ (1811^1886), Hungarian pianist and composer, 
was born on . the 2 2nd of October 1 8 1 1 , at Raiding, in Hungary. j 
His appeal to, musicians was made- in a threefold capacity, and 
we have, therefore, to deal with Liszt the unrivalled pianoforte | 
virtuoso (1830-1848)!*, Liszt the conductor of the “ music of 1 
the future ” at Weimar, the teacher of.TaUsig, Billow and a host 
of ' lesser pianists, the eloquent writer on music and musicians, : 
the champion of Berlioz and Wagner (1848-1861)7 i and Liszt 
the prolific composer, who for some five-and-thirty years con- 
tinued to put forth pianoforte pieces, songs, symphonic orchestral i 
pieces, cantatas, masses, psalms, and oratorios (1847-1882), As s 
virtuoso he held his Own for the entire period during which he j 
chose to appear in public; but the militant conductor and 
prophet of Wagner had a hard time of it, and the composer’s 
place is still in dispute. Liszt’s father, a clerk to the agent of the j 
1 Esterhazy estates and an amateur musician of some attainment, 
was Hungarian by birth and ancestry, his mother an Austrian- 
German. The , boy’s gifts attracted the attention ) of certain 
Hungarian magnates, who furnished . 600 gulden: annually for 
some years to enable him to study music atViehna and Paris. 
'At Vienna he had lessons in pianoforte playing from Carl .Czerny 
of “ Velocity ’’ fame, and from Salieri in harmony and analysis 
of scores. In his eleventh year he, began to play in public there, 


arid Beethoven cameitohis; second; concert in April 1823; During 
the! three years following he played in. Paris, the French provinces 
and Switzerland, and, paid three visits to England* In Paris 
he had composition lessons front Paer, and a six months’ course 
of lessons in counterpoint from Reich a. In the autumn of 1825 
the handsome and fascinating enfant gfite of the Salons and ateliers 
— “ La Neuvieme Merveille du monde ’’—had the luck to get: an 
operetta (Don Sancho) performed three times at the Academic 
Roy ale. ; The score was accidentally destroyed by fire, but 1 a 
set of studies d la Czerny and Cramer, belonging to 1826 and 
published at Marseilles as 12 Etudes, op, i., is extant, and shows 
remarkable precocity. After the , death of his father in 1828 
young Liszt led' the life of a teacher of the pianoforte in Paris, 
got through a good deal : of miscellaneous reading, < and felt the 
influence: of the religious, literary : and political aspirations of 
the time. He attended the meetings of the Saint-Simonists, 
lent an ear to the romantic mysticism of Pere Enfantin and. later 
to the teaching of Abbe Lamennais.. He also played Beethoven 
and Weber in public — a very courageous thing in those days. 
The appearance of the violinist Paganini in Paris, x 83 l, marks 
the starting-point of the supreme eminence Liszt ultimately 
attained as a virtuoso. Paganini’s marvellous technique 
inspired him to practise as no pianist had ever practised before. 
He tried to find equivalents; for Paganini’s effects, transcribed 
his violin caprices for the piano, and perfected his own technique 
to an extraordinary degree: After Paganini he received a 
fresh impulse from the playing and, the compositions of Chopin, 
who arrived in 1831* -and yet another impulse of equal force 
from a performance of Berlioz’s • “ Symphonic Fantastique, 
episode de la vie d’un artiste,” in 1832. Liszt transcribed this 
work, and its influence, ultimately led him to the composition 
of his Pbemes symphoniques ” and other examples of orchestral 
programme-music. . ' : 

From 1833 to 1848 — when he gave up playing in public~—he 
was greeted with frantic applause as the prince of pianists; 
Five years (1835-1840) were spent in Switzerland and Italy,, 
in semi-retirement in the company . of Madame la comtesse 
4 ’ Agoult, (George Sand’s friend and would-be rival, known in 
literary circles as “ Daniel Stern,” by whom. Li^zt. had three 
children, one of them afterwards Frau Cosima Wagner) : these 
years were devoted to further study in playing and composition, 
and were interrupted only by occasional appearances at Geneva, 
Milan, Florence and Rome, and by annual visits to Paris, when 
a famous contest with Thalberg ;• took; place in 1837, The 
enthusiasm aroused by Liszt’s playing and his personality- 
the two are inseparable— -reached a climax at. Vienna and 
Budapest in 1839-1840, when he received a. patent ; of * nobility 
from the emperor of Austria, and a sword of honour from the 
magnates of Hungary in the name of the nation. During the 
eight years following he was^heard. at all the principal centres— 
including London, Leipzig, Berlin, Copenhagen, St Petersburg, 
Moscow, Warsaw,: Constantinople, Lisbon and Madrid. He 
gained much money, and gave large sums in charity.! • - His 
munificence with regard to the Beethoven statue at Bonn made 
a great stir. The subscriptions having come , in but sparsely, 
Liszt took the matter in hand, and the monument was completed 
at his expense, and unveiled at a musical festival conducted 
by Spohr and himself in 1845,, - In 1848 he settled, at Weimar 
with Princess Sayri^ Wittgenstein (d. > 1887), and remained there 
till 186 1. , During this, period he acted as conductor at court 
concerts and on special occasions at the theatre, gave lessons 
to a number of ^pianists, wrote articles of permanent value on 
certain works of Berlioz and the early operas of Wagner, and 
produced those orchestral and choral pieces upon i which his 
reputation as a composer mainly i depends. , His ambition to 
found a school of composers as well, as a school of pianists met 
with complete success on the one hand; and partial failure on the 
other. ; His efforts on behalf of Wagner, > who was ; then an exile 
in Switzerland, ; culminated, in the first performance oi Lohengrin 
on the ,28th of. August 1850, before a ; special audience assembled 
from far 1 and near, Among: the works produced for the first time 
or rehearsed with a view to the furtherance of; musical art' were 
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Wagfi&ris TimMtiMserj Wer fliegende Hollander, Das Liehesmahl 
Mr A postel, arid Eine Faust Overture, Berlioz’s Benvenuto Cellini , 
the Symphonie FantasUque; Harold enltalie, RotnSo et Juliette , 
La Damnation de Faust, zxi& L’Enfance du Christ — the last two 
conducted by the composer‘s— Schumann’s Genoveva, Paradise and 
the Peri, the music to Manfred and to Faust, Weber’s Euryanthe, 
Schubert’s Alfonso und Estrella , Raff’s Honig Alfred, Cornelius’s 
Der Barbier von Baghdad Wet roany more. It was Liszt’s habit 
to recommend novelties to the public by explanatory articles 
or essays, which were written in French (some for the Journal 
des dibats and the Gazette musicole of Paris) and translated for 
the journals of Weimar and Leipzig — thus his two masterpieces 
of sympathetic criticism, the essays Lohengrin et Tannhduser d 
Weimar and Harold en Italie, found many readers and proved 
very effective. ; They are now included, together with articles 
on Schumann and Schubert, and the elaborate and rather high- 
flown essays on Chopin and Des Bohemiens et de leUr musique en 
Hongrie (the latter certainly, and the former probably, Written 
in collaboration with Madame de Wittgenstein), in his Gesdm-, 
melte Schriflen (6 vols. , Leipzig) . The compositions belonging 
to the period of his residence at Weimar comprise two pianoforte 
concertos, in E flat and in A, the “ Todtentaiiz,” the •‘ Concerto 
pathetique ” for two pianos j > the solo sonata “ An Robert 
Schumann,” sundry “ Etudes,” fifteen “ Rhapsodies Horigrbises,” 
twelve ; orchestral ‘ ‘ Poemes symphoniques, ” ‘ ‘ Eine : : Faust 
Symphonie, ’’ and “ Eine Symphonie zu Dante’s ‘ Divina Corn- 
media, the “ 13th Psalm ” for tenor solo, chorus and orchestra, 
the choruses to Herder’s dramatic scenes “ Prometheus;” and 
the “ MJssa solennis ” known; as the “ Graiier Pest* Messe.” 
Liszt retired to Rome in I861, and joined the Franciscan order 
in 1865A From 1869 onwards Abbe Liszt divided his time 
between Rome and Weimar, where during the kummer months 
he received pupils— ^gratis as formerly— and, from 1876 up to his 
death at Bayreuth on the 31st of July 1886, he also taught for 
several months every year at the Hungarian Conservatoire Of 
Budapest. ; 

About Liszt’s pianoforte technique in general it may be said 
that it derives its efficiency from the teaching of Czerny; who 
brought up his pupil on Mozart, a little Bach and Beethoven, a 
good deal of Clement! and Hummel, and' a good deal of his 
(Czerny’s) own work, r Classicism in the shape of solid, respectable 
Hummel on the one hand, arid Carl Czerny, a trifle* flippant, 
perhaps, and inclined to appeal to the gallery, on the other, 
these gave the musical parentage of young Liszt . Then appears 
the Parisian Incroyable and grand seigneur-^ “ Monsieur Lits,” 
as the Parisians called ; him. f Later, we find him imitating 
Paganini and Chopin, ; and at the same » time making a •' really 
passionate and deep study of .< Beethoven; Weber, Schubert; 
Berlioz. Thus gradually > was formed the master of ; . style— 
whose* command of the instrument was supreme; and who played 
like an inspired; poet, Liszt’s strange musical nature was long .in 
maturing its fruits; At the pianoforte his achievements culminate 
in the; two books of studies, twice rewritten, and finally published 
in 1852 as Etudes d’ex&cution tr'anscendante, the Etudes de concert 
and the Paganini Studies; : the two concertos and the [ Tod- 
tentanz, the Sonata) in B mihor ] , the* Hungarian Rhapsodies and 
the fine transcriptions of Beethoven’s symphonies (the 9th for 
two : ; pianofortes as Well as ; solo) ,* and of Berlioz ’s Symphonie 
fantastique, and the symphony, Harold en Italie. In his orchestral 
pieces of Liszt appears— next to Berlioz — -as the most conspicuous 
and* most thorough-going representative of programme music; 
l:e. instrumental music expressly contrived to illustrate in detail 
some poem or some , succession of* r ideas Or pictures; It was 
Liszt’s aim to; bring about a direct alliance or amalgamation of 
instrumental music with poetry. To effect this he made use of 
the means of ; musical expression for [purposes of illustration, 
and relied on points of support oiitside the pale of music proper; 
There is always /danger of failure when an attempt is thus made 

1 It is understoocktilat, in point of fact, the Princess Wittgenstein 
Was determined to marry Lrizt ; arid as neither he ri6r her family 
wished their connexion to take this form, Cardinal ; Hoheiilohe 
quietly had him ordained.-h-lEp. 1 * j; ; i I > ; • . v > ;. > i • ■ ; A 


to connect instmmental music with conceptions not in themselves 
musical, for the order of the [ideas that serve as a programme 
is apt to interfere with the order which the musical exposition 
naturally assumes— and the result in most cases is but > an 
amalgam of ; irreconcilable materials. In; pieces such as Liszt 
“ Poemes symphoniqp.es,” Ce qu r on entend sur la montagne , 
(1848-1856), after a poem by Victor Hugo, and Die I deale (1853- 
185 7) , after a poem by Schiller, the hearer is bewildered by a 
series of startling orchestral effects which succeed one another 
apparently without rhyme or reason. The music does not con- 
form to any sufficiently definite musical plan — it is hardly in- 
telligible as music? without reference to the programme. Liszt’s 
masterpiece in orchestral music is the Dante Symphony (1847- 
185 5), the subject of 1 Which was particularly well suited to hi$ 
temperament, and offered good chances for the display of his 
peculiar powers as a master of instrumental effect. By the side 
of it ranks the Faust Symphony (1854-1857), in which the moods 
of Goethe’s characters— Faust, Gretchen and Mephistopheles— 
are depicted in three instrumental movements, with a chorus of 
male voices, supplying a kind of comment, by way of close; 
The method of presentation in both symphonies is by means of 
representative V themes {Leitmotif), and their combination and 
interaction. Incidents of .the poem or the play are illustrated 
or alluded to as may be convenient, and the exigencies of musical 
form are not urifrequently disregarded for the sake of special 
effects. Of the twelve Poemes symphoniques, Orphee is the most f 
consistent from a musical point of view, and is exquisitely scored. 
Melodious, effective, readily intelligible, with a dash of the 
commonplace, Les Preludes, Tasso , Mazeppa and Fest-Klange 
bid for popularity. In these pieces, as in almost every production 
of his, in lieu of. melody Liszt offers fragments of melody- 
touching and beautiful, it may be, or passionate, or tinged with 
triviality; in lieu of a rational distribution of centres of harmony 
in accordance with some definite plan, he presents clever com- 
binations of chords and ingenious modulations from point, to 
point; in lieu of musical logic and consistency of design, he is 
content with; rhapsodical improvisation. The power Of persist- 
ence seems Wanting. The' musical growth is spoilt, the develop- 
ment of the themes is stopped, or prevented, by some reference! 
to extraneous ideas. Everywhere the programme stands in the 
way.* In much Of; Liszt’s vocal music, particularly in the songs 
rind choral pieces written to German words, an annoying dis- 
crepancy is. felt to exist between the true sound of the words 
and the musical accents. The , music is generally emotional, 
the expression direct and passionate! there is no lack of melodic 
| charm and originality, yet the total effect is frequently dis- 
appointing. In the choral numbers of the five masses, arid iri the 
oratorios Die H&ilige Elisabeth and Christus,, the rarity of fugal 
| polyphony acts as a drawback. Its almost complete absence 
in sortie of these works makes for monotony and produces a sense 
of dullness, which may not be inherent in all the details of the 
music, but is none the less distinctly present. 

Omitting trifles and all publications that have beeri cancelled, 
the f ollowirig list of eornpositioris may be taken as fairlv compre* 
hensive:-^ •' (■ - •• • - ! . " T • 

Pianoforte Pieces. tudes d ’execution transcendante ; Etudes de 
concert ; v ?wei i Etuden,: Waldesrauscheri, Gnomeritanz ; Ab Ira to ; 
Paganini Studies; ( ? Annbes de P 61 erinage, 3 sets; Harmonies poe- 
tiques et religieuses, i-io; Consolations, 1-6; Ave Maria in E; 
Sonata in B minor Konzert-Solo in E minor'; Scherzo und Marsch ; 
Ballades; j I. II . ; Polonaises; I. • 1 1 .; Apparitions, 1 -3; Berceuse ; 
Valse impromptu ; Mazurka brillant ; 3 Caprices Vaises; Galop 
chromatique ; Mephisto-Walzer, I., II., I II. and Polka ; ?wei Legenden, 
“ Die Vogelpredigt,” “ Der fieilige Franciscus auf den Wogen 
sdhreitend Der Weihnachtsbaum, ’ ’ i-12; Sarabande Und 
Chaconne (“ Almira ”); -Elegies, I., II. arid III, ; La lugubre 
Gondola.,; ; Dem Anderiken ' Petofi’s ; Mosonyi’s Grabgeleit ; Romance 
oufili^e ; .Vaises publi6es, i-3 ; Liebestraume, 1-3 (originally songs) ; 
Hexameron ; Rhapsodies Horigroises, I-18. 

; Pieces for Two Pianos.— -Concerto pathetique (identical with the 
Konzert-Solo in E minor) ; Dante symphony ; Faust symphony ; 
Poemes symphoniques, J1I2 ; Beethoven’s 9th symphony* : 

Pianoforte with Or I. in E , flat, II. in A; 

Todtentanz; Fantasie ueber Motif aus Beethoven’s “ Ruinen von 
Atheri ,r ; Fantasie Ueber Urigarisehe Natiorial Melodien ; Schubert ’s 
Eantusicl toCipWel^er’^^PPl^dca MjE;- * ■ > : ^ : f 
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... , PfLfttpdsiesrde Concert, f Q t[ ^i^pO 'Sqip^nr^on. Juafi p Norm^t ; §Q9r 
n^rribiila ;.• I Puritani; Lucia., I., II.; Lugrez^a/ E, It. ; ,La Juiye ; 
Robert le Liable ; Les Hugu.enots ; Le Prophete, i-^. 1 FdrdfMrate's, 
Auber, Tara'ntella di bravura (Masaniello) ; 'Verdi, Rigoletto, Erhani , 
11 T rovatore ; Mendelssohn,; ‘ ‘ Iiochzeitsmarseh . und : ? Elfenreigen ! f ; 
Gounod, Valse de Faust,,; Les A,dieux de Romeo et Juliette; Tschai- 
kowsky, Polonaise; , Dargomiyski, Tarantelle; Cui, Tarantella.; 
Saint-Saens, Danse macabre; Schubert, Soiree^ de Vienne, Values 
caprices, 1-9. y . 

Transcriptions— -Beethoven’s -Nine Symphonies; Berlioz’s “'Sym- 
phonic fantastique,” “ Harold en. Italic ”; Benediction et Serment 
(Benvenuto Cellini); Danse des Sylphes (Damnation de Faust); 
Weber’s overtures, Der Freischtitz, Euryanthe, O boron, Jubilee; 
Beethoven’s and Hummel’s Septets; Schubert’s Divertissement a 
la Hongroise; Beethoven’s Concertos in C minor, G and E flat 
(orchestra for a second piano); Wagner’s Tanphauser overture, 
march, romance, chorus of pilgrims ; Lohengrin, Festziig und 
Brautlied, Elsa’s Brautgang, Elsa’s Traunq Lohengrin’s Verweiss an 
Elsa; Fliegender Hollander, Spinnlied; Rienzi, Gebet; Rheingold, 
Walhall; Meistersinger, “ Am stillen Herd-’’; Tristan * Isolde’s 
Liebestod; Chopin’s six Chants Polonais; Meyerbeer’s Schiller^ 
marsch ; Bach’s six organ Preludes and Fugups; Prelude and Fugue 
in G minor ; Beethoven, Adelaide ; 6 miscellaneous and 6 Geistliche 
Lieder ; Liederkreis ; Rossini’s ' Les Soirees musicales ; Schubert; 
59 songs; Schumann, 13 songs; Mendelssohn; 8 songs; Robert 
Franz* 13 songs. . • ; ‘ 

Organ Pieces .-— Missa pro organo ; Fantasia and Fugue, “ Ad nos, 
ad salutarem undam ” ; B-A-C-H Fugue; Variations on Bach’s 
Basso 1 continuo, “ Weinen, Klagen ” ; Bach’s Introduction and 
F ague, “ Ich hatte viel 1 Bektimmerniss ’ ’ ; Bach’s Choral F ague; 
“•Lob und Ehre ”; Nicolai’s Kirchliche ! Festouyerture, “ Ein feste 
Burg”; Allegri’s Miserere; Mozart’s Ave Verum; Arcadelt’s Aye 
Maria ; Lasso’s Regina Coeli. . . 

Orchestral Pieces . — Eine Symphonie zu Dante's “ Divina Corn- 
media ” ; Eine Faust Symphonie; Po&mes symphoriiques: I, “ Ce 
qu’on entend sur la montagne ” ; 2. Tasso ; 3. Les Preludes ; 4, 
Orphee; 5. Promethee; 6. Mazeppa; 7. Fest-Klange; 8. HeroMe 
iunebre; 9. Hungaria; 10. Hamlet; .11. Hunnenschlacht ; 12. Die 
Ideale 1 ; Zwei Episoden aus Lenau’s Faust: I. Der riachtliche Zug, 
II. Der Tanz in der Dorfschenke; Marches, Rakoczy, Goethe, II ul- 
digung, “ Vom Fels zum Meet ” (for a military band) ; Ungarischer, 
Eeroischer and Sturmmarsch; Le Triomphe funebre du Tasse; 
“ Von der Wiege bis zum Grab ” ; six Hungarian rhapsodies; four 
marches; four songs, and Die Allmacht, by Schubert. 

Vocal Music.— Oratorios: “ Die Legende von der Heiligen Elisa* 
beth,” “ Christus,” “Stanislaus ” (unfinished). Masses: Missa 
solennis for the inauguration of the cathedral at Gran; Ungarische 
Kronungs-messe; Missa choralis (with organ) ; Missa and Requiem 
for male voices (with organ) ; Psalms, 13, Y37, 23 and 18; 12 
Kirchen-Chor-Gesarigev(with organ). Cantatas : Prometheus-chore ; 
“ Beethoven Cantata ” ; “ An die Kunstler ’’ ; Die Glocken des 
Strassburger Munsters ; 12 Chore fur Mannergesang ; Songs, : ; 8 
books ; Scena, Jeanne d’Arc au bficher. 

Melodramatic Pieces for Declamation, with PianofoUe Accompani- 
ment . — Leonore (Burger) ; Der traurige Monch (Leriaii) ; Des tod- 
ten Dichter’s Liebe (Jokai) ; Der blinde Sanger (Tolstoy). 

Editions, Text and Variants,— Beethoven's Sonatas ; We,ber’s Con- 
certstiick and Sonatas; Schubert Fantasia, 4 Sonatas, Impromptus, 
Vaises and Moments musicaux. 

1 See also L. Ramaun, Fr. Liszt ah Kunstler 'und Men'sch (1880^ 
1894) ;’E. Dannreuther, Oxford Hist. ofMusic,vo\. yi.(i905). 

• . >: (E. Da.) : 

BITANYt This word (Xiravda ) , like Xtr?7 (both from Xtrojuat)^ 
is used by Eusebius and Chrysostom, commonly in the plural, in a 
general sense, to denote a prayer or prayers of any sort, whether 
public or private ; ; it is similarly employed in the law of Arcadius 
(Cod. Theod. xvi. tit. 5, leg. 30), which forbids heretics to hold 
assemblies in the city “ ad litaniam faciendam.” But some trace 
of a more technical meaning is found in the epistle (Ep. 63} of 
Basil to the church of Neocaesarea, in which he argues, against 
those who were objecting to certain innovations, that neither 
were “ litanies ” used in the time of Gregory ThaumaturguS: 
The nature of the recently Introduced litanies, which must be 
assumed to have been practised at Neocaesarea in Basil’s day, ‘ 
can only be conjectured; probably they, had many points An 
common with the “ rogationes,” which, according to Sidonius 
Apollinaris, had been coming into occasional use in France about 
the beginning of the 5th century, especially 1 when rain or fine 
weather was desired, and, so far as the three fast days before 
Ascension were concerned,, were .first fixed, for one particular 
district at least, by Mamertus or Mamercus of Vienne (a.d. ^. 450). 
We gather that they were penitential and intercessory prayers 
offered by the community while going about in procession, j 
fasting and clothed in sackcjpth. In the following century the 


manner of making litanies was to some extent regulated for 
the /entire. Eastern empire by one of the Novels of Justinian, 
which . forbade their celebration * without the presence of the 
bishops and clergy, and ordered that the crosses which were 
carried in procession should not be deposited elsewhere than < in 
churches, ; nor be, carried by any but duly appointed persons,. 
The first; synod of Qrleans (a.d. 51 i) enjoins for all Gaul that the 
“ litanies ” -before Ascension. be„ celebrated for three days; • on 
these days all; menials are to be exempt from work, so that every 
one may be free to attend divine service. The diet is to be the 
same as an Quadragesima; clerks not observing these rogations 
are to be punished by the bishop. In a.d. 517 the synod of 
Gerunda provided for two sets of “ litanies ”; the first were 
to be observed for three days (from Thursday to Saturday) in 
the week after Pentecost with fasting, the second for three days 
from November 1. The second council of Vaison (529) , consisting 
of twelve bisliops.; ordered the Kyrie eleison — now first introduced 
from the Eastern Church; — to be sung at matins, mass and vespers. 

A synod of Paris. (5 73) ordered litanies to be held for three days 
at the beginning of Lent, and the fifth synod of Toledo (636) 
appointed litanies to be observed throughout the kingdom for 
three days from December 14. The first mention of the word 
litany in connexion with the Roman Church goes back to the 
pontificate of P.elagius I. (555),; but implies that the thing ^ Was 
at. that time already old. In 590 Gregory I., moved by the 
pestilence which had followed an inundation, ordered a “ litania 
septiformis,” sometimes called litania major, that is to say, a 
Sevenfold procession of clergy, laity, monks, virgins, matrons, 
widows, poor and children. It must not be confused with the 
litania septena used in church on Easter Even, He is said also 
to have appointed the processions or litanies of April 25 (St 
Mark’s day), .which; seem to have come in the place of the cere^- 
monies oL the old - Robigalia. In 74.7 the synod of Cloveshoe 
ordered the litanies or rogations to be gone about on April 25 
“;aftef the manner of the; Roman. Church,” and on the three days 
before Ascension “ after the manner of our ancestors.” The latter 
are still known in the, English Church as Rogation Days. Games, 
horse racing, junkettings were forbidden; and in the litanies the 
name ofAugustine was to be inserted after that of Gregory. The 
reforming synod of Mainz in 813 ordered the major litany to be 
observed by all for three days in sackcloth and ashes, and bare- 
foot*’ The sick only were exempted. 

As regards the form of words prescribed for use in these 
“ litanies ” or “ supplications,” documentary evidence is 
defective. Sometimes it would appear that the “ procession ” 
or “ litany” did nothing else but chant Kyrie eleison without 
variation. : There is no reason to doubt that from an early period 
the special written litanies of the various churches all showed the 
conimon features which are now regarded as essential to a litany, 
in, as far as they consisted of (1) invocations, (2) deprecations, (3) 
intercessions, (4) supplications. But in details they must haVe 
varied immensely . The offices of the Roman Catholic Church 
at present recognize two litanies, the ‘ ‘ Litaniae major es ” 
and the “ Litaniae breves,” which differ from one another 
chiefly in respect of the fulness with which details are entered 
upon under the heads mentioned above; It is said that in the 
time of Charlemagne the angels OrihCl, Raguhel, Tobihel were 
invoked, but the names were removed by Pope Zacharias as 
really belonging to demons. In some medieval litanies there 
were special invocations of S. Fides, S. Spes, S. Charitas. The 
litanies, as given in the Breviary, are at present appointed to be 
recited on bended knee, along with the penitential psalms, in all 
the six week-days of Lent when ordinary service is held. Without 
the psalms they are said on the feast of Saint Mark and on the 
three rogation days. A litany is chanted in procession before 
mass on Holy Saturday. The “ litany ” or “ general supplica- 
tion ’’ of the Church pf England, which is appointed “ to be sung 
or said after morning prayer upon Sundays, ■ W ednesdays and 
Fridays, and at other times when it shall be commanded by the 
ordinary, ’’ closely follows the a litaniae "majores ” of the 
Breviary; the invocations of saints being of course, omitted. 
A similar German litany will be found in the works of Luther. 
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In the 'Roman Church there are a number of special litanies 
peculiar to particular localities or orders, such as the “ Litanies 
of Mary ” or the “ Litanies of the Sacred Name of Jesus.” 

There was originally a close connexion between the litany 
and the liturgy (q.v.) . The ninefold Kyrie eleison at the beginning 
of th e Roman Mass is a r elic of a longer lit any , of which a specimen 
may still be seen in the Stowe missal. In the Ambrosian liturgy, 
the threefold Kyrie eleison or Lesser Litany occurs thrice, after 
the Gloria in excelsis, after the gospel and ; at the end of Mass; 
and on the first five Sundays- in Lent a missal litany is 5 placed 
before the Oratio super populum y and on the same five Sundays 
in the Mozarabic rite before , the epistle. In Eastern liturgies 
litanies are a prominent feature, as in .the case of the deacon’s 
litany at the beginning of the Missa fidelium in the Clementine 
liturgy, immediately before the Anaphora in the Greek liturgy of 
St James, &c. . (F. E. W.) 

. LITCHFIELD, a township and the county-seat of Litchfield 
county, Connecticut, U.S.A., about 28 m. W.pfHartford, and , 
including the borough of the same name. Pop. of the township 
(1890) . 3304; (1900) 3214; (19T0) 3005; of the borough (1890) 
1058; (1900) ii2p; (i9to) 903. Area of the Township, 4.8*6 ; 
sq. m. The borough is served by the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railroad. It is situated on elevated land, 
and is one of the most attractive of southern New England 
summer resorts. The principal ; elevation in the township is 
Mt. Prospect, at the base of which there is a vein of pyrrhotite, 
with small quantities of nickel and copper. On the southern 
border of the borough is Lake Bantam (about 900 acres, the 
largest lake in the state) whose falls, at its outlet, provide water 
power for factories of carriages and electrical appliances. Dairy- 
ing Js the most important industry, and in .1899 the qpunfy 
ranked first among the counties of the state in the value of its 
dairy products— $1 ,373,957, from 3465 farms, the value of . the 
product for the entire state being $7,090,188.: : 

The lands included in the township of Litchfield (originally 
called Bantam) were bought from the Indians in 1745-1716 for 
£ 1 5, the Indians reserving a certain part for hunting. The town- 
ship was incorporated in 1719, was named , Litchfield, after 
Lichfield in England, and was settled by immigrants frpm Hart- 
ford, Windsor, Wethersfield, Farmington and Lebanon .(all 
within the state) in 1720-1721. In 17 51 it became the county- 
seat of Litchfield county, and at the same time the borough of 
Litchfield (incorporated in 1879) was. laid out * > From 1776 to 
1780 two depots for military stores and a workshop for the 
Continental army were maintained, and the leaden statue of 
George III., erected in Bowling Green, New York City, in 1770$ 
and torn down by citizens on the 9th of , July 17 76, , was cut, up 
and taken to Litchfield,; where,, in the house (still, standing) of 
Oliver Wolcott it was melted into bullets for the American army 
by Wolcott’s daughter and sister.' Aaron Burr, whose only sister 
married Tapping Reeve (1-744-1823), lived in Litchfield with 
Reeve in 1774-1773. ; In .1784 Reeve established here the Litch- 
field Law School, the first institution, of , its kind in , America., 
In 1798 he associated with himself James Gould (1770-18.38), 
who, after Reeve’s retirement in 1820, continued the work, with 
the assistance of J abez W. Huntington (17 88-1847.) , until 183 3. 
The school was never incorporated, it had rio buildings, and the 
lectures were delivered in the law offices of its instructors, * but 
among ; its 1000 or more students were many who afterwards, 
became famous, including John C.; Calhoun; Levi Woodbury 
(1789-1851), United States senator from New Hampshire; in, 
1825-1831 and in 1841-1845, secretary of the navy in 1831“ 
1834 and of the treasury in 1834-^1841, and a justice of the 
United States Supreme Court from 1845; John .%•> Mason; 
John M. Clayton; and Henry Baldwin (1780-1844), a justice 
of the United States Supreme Court from 1830. In 1792 Mrs 
Sarah Pierce made one of the first efforts toward the higher 
education of women in the United States by opening in Litchfield 
her Female Seminary, which had an influential career of about; 
forty years, and numbered among its alumnae Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Mrs Marshall O. Roberts, Mrs Cyrus W. Field and Mrs 
Hugh McCulloch. Litchfield, was the birthplace of Ethan, Allen; 
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of Henry Ward Beecher; of Harriet Beecher Stowe, whose ppy.el, 
Poganuc P.eople, presents a picture of social conditions in Litch- 
field during her: girlhood; of Oliver Wolcott, Jr. (1760-1833);; of 
,John Pierpont (1785-1866), the poet, preacher and lecturer; 
and of Charles Loring Brace, the philanthropist. It was also, the 
home, during his last years, of Oliver Wolcott (1726-^1797);. pi 
Colonel Benjamin Tallmadge (1774-183.5), an officer on the 
American side in the War of Independence and later (from 1801 
to 1817.) a* Federalist member of Congress; and of Lyman Beecher, 
who was pastor of the First Congregational church of Litchfield 
from 1810 to 1826. 

See Payne K. Kilbourn e, Sketches and Chronicles of the Town of 
Litchfield, Connecticut (Hartford, Conn.,, 1859); George C. Boswell, 
The Litchfield Book of Days (Litchfield, 1900) ; and for an account 
of the Litchfield Female Seminary, Emily N, Vanderpoel, Chronicles 
of a Pidheer School (Cambridge, Mass^ 1903). 

LITCHFIELD, a city of Montgomery county, Illinois, U.B.- A., 
about 50 : m. ,N r E . of St. Louis-, Missouri . Bop . (1900) 591 8; (1 9 10) 
5971. Its principal importance is as. a. rail way and manufacturing 
centre;, it is served by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the 
Chicago & Alton, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St 
Louis, the Illinois Central, the Wabash, and the Litchfield & 
Madison railways, and by electric lines connecting with St 
Louis and the neighbouring towns. In the vicinity are deposits 
of bituminous coal, fire-clay and moulding sand. There are 
various manufactures in the city. Litchfield was incorporated 
as a town in 1856,. and was first chartered as a city in 1859. 

LITCHI, or Lee-Chee, the fruit of N.epkelium Litchi, a small 
tree, native of southern China and one of the most -important 
indigenous fruits. It is also cultivated: in India. The tree bears 
large compound leaves with two to four pairs of leathery lan- 
ceolate pointed leaflets about 3 in. long, and’, panicles of small 
flowers withoutpetals. The fruits are commonly roundish, about- 
1 1 in. in diameter, with a thin, brittle, red shell which bears rough 
protuberances. In the fresh state they are filled with a sweet 
white pulp which envelops a large brown seed, but in the dried 
condition the pulp forms a blackish fleshy substance. The pulp 
is of the nature of an aril, that is, an additional seed-coat. 

NepJteliuni Longana, the loiigan tree, also a native 1 of southern 
China, is cultivated in that country, in the Malay Peninsula, Iridia ; 
and Ceylon for its fruit,, which is smaller than that of the litchi, being; 

; half an inch, to ap inch in diameter with a nearly smooth yellpwish- 
brown brittle skin, and containing a pulpy aril resembling that of the 
litchi' in flavour. Another species, N. lappaceum, a tall tree native 
; of the Malay Peninsula, where it is known under the names Ram- 
butan or RarUbosteen* is also ,C;Ultivated for; its pleasantly: acid pulpy) 
aril. The fruit is oval, bright red in colour, about 2 in. . long and 
covered with long fleshy .hairs. 

Nephelium belongs fb'the natural order Sapindaceae, and contains 
about twenty-two species. 

LITERATUR®, a general , term which, in default of precise 
definition, may, stand, for the best .expression, of the best thought ; 
reduced to writing. Its various forms are the result of race 
« peculiarities, or of diverse individual temperaments,, or of political 
: circumstances securing the predominance of one social class which 
is thus enabled to propagate its ideas and sentiments. In early 
stages of; society, the classes which first attain a distinct literary . 

: utterance are priests who compile the chronicles of tribal religious . 
development, or rhapsodes who celebrate the prowess of tribal , 
chiefs. As man feels before he reasons, so poetry generally , 
precedes prose. It embodies more poignantly the sentiment of 
unsophisticated man. H ence sacred books and war- songs are 
everywhere the earliest literary monuments, and both are 
essentially poetic compositions which have received a religious . 
or. qqasi-refigipus sanction. . The recitation of the Homeric poems ■«, 
iat the Bapathenaea corresponds tp; the recitation elsewhere of the, 

; sacred texts in the temple; the statement of Phemios {Odyssey , 
xxiii 3.47) that a god inspired his soul with all the varied s ways 
of song expresses the ordinary, belief of early historical times. 
Versicles r ;of fhe, sacred chronicles, or fragments of epic poems, 
were learned by heart and .supplied a standard of popular literary 
taste. . ; ( ; The public declamation of Ipng chosen passages by priests, 
and still more by M e<mi^di|^^^psodes, served to evoke . 
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latent sOUse- of lftefaty n criridiism : ; and, at a later staged ; the 
critical spirit was still fUrthet stimulated by the ' performance Of 
dramatic pieces written by competing poets. The epical record 
of the past was supplemented by the lyrical record ofcoritbm- 
porary events, and as the Homeric poets had immortalized ' the 
siege of Troy, so Pindar commemorated Salamis. Prose of any 
permanent : value would first ^show itself in the form of oratory, 
and the insertion of speeches by early historians indicates a 
connexion with rhetoric. The development of abstract reasoning 
would tend to deprive prose of its superfluous ornament and to 
provide a simpler and more accurate instrument. 

No new genre has been invented since ' the . days of: Plato. 
The evolution of literature is completed 1 in Greece, and there 
its subdivisions may best be studied. Epic poetry is represented 
by the Homeric cycle, lyrical poetry by Tyrtaeus, .dramatic 
poetry by Aeschylus, history by Herodotus, oratory. by Pericles, 
philosophy by Plato, and criticism by Zoilus, the earliest ,of 
slashing Reviewers ; and in each department there ' is a long 
succession of illustrious names. ' Roughly speaking, all subse- 
quent literature is imitative. Ennius transplanted Greek methods 
to Rome ; /his contemporary Li. Fabius Pictor, , the earliest 
Roman historian, wrote in Greek; and the later Roman poets 
from Lucretius to Horace abound in imitations of Greek originals. 
The official adoption of Christianity as the state religion changed 
thb spirit of literature, which became more and more provincial 
after the downfall of the empire. Literature did not perish 
during the “ dark ages ” Which extend from the sixth century to 
the beginning of the nth, but it was subordinate to scholarship. 
The dissolution of Latin was not complete till about the middle 
of . the 9th century, and the new varieties of Romance did not 
become ripe for literary purposes till a hundred years later. 
Meanwhile, not a single literary masterpiece was produced 
in western Europe for five centuries; by comparison only /do 
Boethius and Venantius Portunatus seem to be luminous points 
in the prolonged night; the promise of a literary renaissance 
at the court of Charlemagne was 1 unfulfilled, and the task of 
creating a new literature devolved upon the descendants of the 
barbarians who had destroyed the old! The Celtic and Teutonic 
races elaborated literary methods of their own; but the fact 
that the most popular form of Irish verse is adopted from Latin 
prosody is conclusive evidence that the influence of Roman 4 — 
and therefore of Greek— models persisted in the literature of the 
outlying provinces which had attained political independence. 
The real service rendered to literature by the provincials lay, in 
the introduction and diffusion of legends freighted with h burden 
of mystery which had disappeared with Pan, and these new 
valuable materials went to form the substance of the new 
poetry. .> 

The home of modern European literature must be sought in 
France, which assimilated the best elements in Celtic and Teutonic 
literatiire. From the nth to the 14th century, France was the 
centre of intellectual life in Europe, as Greece and Rome had 
beeh before, and as ; Italy was to be afterwards. The chansons 
de geste, inspired by the sense of patriotism and the yearning for 
religious unity, , inculcate feudal and Catholic doctrine, and as 
society in the western world was universally . committed to 
feudalism ' and Catholicism,, these literary expressions of both 
thebries were widely accepted and copied. The Germanic 
origin of the French epic is lost sight of , and imitators are attracted 
by ; the French execution, and by the . creative power of the 
chansons de geste. ' Again, F ranee takes the stories of the Arthurian' 
court from W elsh texts of from the ' lips of W elsh settlers, re- 
handles the romantic element., and, through Marie de France and 
Chretien de Troyes, imparts to the whole a touch of personal 
artistry which is absent firbrri the chatisdriAde gesife. The mdtikre 
de Bretagne' goes : forth to Italy, Germany and England— later 
to Portugal and Spain^— bearing the imprint of the F rench genius. 
Thus ! F ranee internationalizes local ; siibj ects , and first assumes > 
a literary function which, with few int^rruptibnsj 'she has ,Siric?e ! 
discharged. She further gives t’o Europe models of allegory 
in the Roman de lards A founds the school of modern history 
through Villehardouin, iiiaugurates the religious drhnia htid the 1 


secular Theatre! : She never again domihateli ^he literatures of 
Europe so absolutely. ^ :v n : ■/.• e* ---.mj r- r-. -j ! r : .; •!•» 

Th e-liter ary sdeptre^ passed ftbin France to Italy during the 
14th century. Brunet to Lktini, who : wrote in French as Well as 
in Italian, is the connecting link* between the literatures ;6f : the 
r two coun trie's j but Italy oWes its eminence not So much to' a 
general diffusion of literary accomplishment as to the emergence 
of three great personalities, Dante/ Boccacid and Petrarch 
created a new art bf pdetry arid ■ of prose . England yielded to the 
fascination in the person bf Chaueer, Spain iff the person of her 
chancellor Lopez de Ayala, and France in the person of Charles 
d’ Orleans, /the 1 3 on of an Italian mother. Petrarch, Once 
ambassador in France, alleged that there were no poets out of 
Italy, and indeed there were no living poets to compare with’ him 
elsewhere. But in all countries he raised up rivals— Chaucer, 
MarOt, Garcilaso de la Vega— as Sannazaro did a century; ahd 
a half : later. Sannazaro ’s Arcadia Captured the Portuguese 
Montemor, whose pastoral novel the a, written in Spanish, 

inspired d’Urf no less than Sidney, and, as dTJrfe’s Astrie is 
considered the stUrting-point 'of the modern French novel, the 
historical importance of the Italian original cannot be exagger- 
ated. Spain ‘never obtained 1 * any intellectual predominance 
corresponding to that exercised by France and Italy, or to her 
political authority during the ,16th' and 17th centuries. This 
may be attributed 1 partly to her geographical position which 
lies Off the rriain roads of Europe, and partly to the fact that: her 
literature is essentially local. Cervantes, indeed, may be ; said 
to have influenced all subsequent Writers of fiction, and the in- 
fluence - of Spanish literature is visible in the body of European 
picarekque tales; but, apart from Corneille and a few other 
drapiatists who preceded Moliere in France, and apart from the 
Restoration drama in England, the influence of the Spanish 
drama was relatively small. Ill some respects it was too Original 
to be imitated with success. Much the same' may be said of 
England as of Spain. Like Spain, she lies outside the sphere 
of continental influence; like Spain, she has innumerable great 
nafnes in eveiry province : of literature/ and, in both cases, to 
Europe at large these long remained names ahd nothing mbre; 
like Spain, she is prone to- reproduce borrowed materials in shapes 
So transformed arid rigid as tb ! be Unrecognizable and Unadaptable! 
MbrebVer! the 1 Reformation isolated England from literary 
commerce 'with the Latin races, and till the 18 th century Germany 
Was little more than a geographical expression. Even when 
Germany recovered her literary 'independence, Lessing first heard 
of Shakespeare' through Voltaire. Neither Shakespeare nor 
Milton was read in France before the iSt'h century— the first 
translated by Duels, the second by Dupfo de Saint-Maur— arid 
they were 1 read with curiosity rather Than with rapture. On 
the other hand, Boileau, Rapin and Le Bbssu were regarded 
as : oracles in. ! England, * and through them' ; 'French literature 
produced the u Correctness ” of Queen Anne’s reign. 1 Horace 
* Walpble ; is half A FrenOhniafo 'Hume imitates MontertjuieU’s 
cold lucidity 1 , Gibbon adapts BossUet’s majestic periods to other 
purposes. On the other hand Voltaire takes ideas fooin Locke, 
but his. form is always intensely personal and inimitably French. 
After the f 6th, century English, literature! as a whole, is refractory 
to 'external influence. 1 ' Waves of enthusiasm pass over England — - 
for kousseau, for Goethe— but leaye no abiding trace on English 
literature. During the latter half of the f 8th century France 
: resumed something of her old literary supremacy; the literatures 
| of Italy and' Spain at this period are purely derivative, and 
F rench influence was extended still further on the continent 
as the result of the Romantic movement. Since that impulse 
was exhausted, literature ,'eyeryWhere t has been iri ; a state of 
flux': it is less national, and yet fails to be cosmopolitan. All- 
writers of importance, and many of iio importance, are trins-' 
lated into other European languages; the quick succession of 
diverse and violent impressions has . confused the scheme of 
literafufe. ' Literature suffers likewise from the competition 
of * t'hb heWspapeV press, and: as ; the' press :i h$d ' Multiplied . it has 
grown less literary.' The diversities of modern interests, the 
1 want of leisure Tor cbncelitrated thought , suggest that literature 


l iMy, Bfebdme* oii&k mdtb the pSeaSriRe of a smaU daste. /But the 
desite for the one justefrirm which always inspires the literary 
artikL visits! irriost ' then sometihies, arid - it ! caririot be doubted 
that literature 1 Wilt 1 continue to accommodate itself to hew 
conditions. (J. F.-K.) : 

LITERNUM, an ancient town 6f Campania, Italy, on the 
low sandy coast between Cumae arid the mouth of the Volturnus; 
It Was probably briCe dependent bh Cumae. Ih 194 b.c. it 
bebariie a Roman CblonyT It is mainly famous as the residence 
of the elder Scijfio, : who withdrew froth Rdihe and died here; 
His tomb and villa are described by 'Seneca. Augustus is said 
to have conducted here a Colony of ‘veterans ;* 'but the place never 
had ahy great importance, and the lagoons * behind it* made it 
unhealthy, though s the construction of ! the Via Domitiana 
through it must have made it a posting station; It ceased to j 
existin^the 8th century' No Remains are Visible.- i r ' 1 ; ; 

See j. Beloch, Campanien,ed! ii. (Breslau, i 890), 377. j 

LITHGOW; WltLIAM (1582^-? 1656), Scottish traveller; and j 
writer, was born and; educated in Lanarkl tie ' Was caught in s 
a love-adventure, mutilated of his ears by' the' brothers* of the 
lady (hbnce the sbbriquet ! : u Cut-lugged Willie ”) , aid forced 
to leave Scotland. . For ! nineteen years he travelled,' mostly on 
foot, through Europe, the Levant, 1 Egypt arid northern Africa', 
covering, according to his estiriiate, over 36,000 rii. The story 
of his iadVeritures may be drawn front The Totall Discourse of 
the. Rare Adventures and painfull Peregrinations Of long tiinO L ] 
teene Yedfes (London, 1 1614; fuller edition, 1632, &c.) ; i‘ True 
and, Experimentall Discourse upon, the last siege of Breda (London, 
1637)1 and a similar book giving an account of the kiege of 
Newcastle, and the battle of MarktOn Mopr (Edinburgh, 164$)'. 
He is the author of, a Present Stifoeigh of London (London, 1643). 
He ! left 'six: poenik, Written' between ' 1618 arid ^640 (reprinted 
by Maidment , Edinburgh, 1863) 1 . Of these “ Scbtlarid’s Welcome 
to King Charles, 1633 : has cohsiderable antiquarian intef'est; 

His writing has no literary merit ; but its * excessive!^ aureat e 
style deserves notice. 'V ;,: '"' V' ' , ' " o! ‘ i, : . r ' ; ; ' : "- 

y. ) ■ . '.Tv/ .ic : 1 i ■ i ! # .i ;*.> ■■ *« i;. ? =. ;;f < } . • i;.y • t - r;:\; • » 

The best account of Lithgow and his works is by F* Hindes Gropme 
in the Diet. ' Nat. Biog. The piece entitled Scotland's Paraenesis to 
King ChdrleS II. (1660); Ascribed to him in' the catalogue of the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, cannot, from internal evidences be 
his. * *. ,{ , . ' , J 1 

: LITHGOW, a town of Cook county, New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia, 96 m.W.N.W; of Sydney by rail. Pop. (1 901) 5 268. The 
tOWri Is situated at 1 ari’ altitude of 3666' ft., in a valley s Of ! the 
Blue 1 Mountains. It has ; pottery and terral-cOtta works, breweries; 
a ' tweed 1 factory, iron-works, saw-mills, ! Soap-Works and brick- 
fields. Coal, kerosene shale, iron ore arid building stone are 
found • in* -the : district/ ■ : ! : ! : : 1 - ’ • ■ : ; ^ ; • 1 ' ; : : •' ■ : 

LITHIUM [symbol Li, atomic Weight 7-00 (0 = 16)]; an alkali 
metal; discovered in 1817 by J. A. Arfvedson (Ann.' chim. pkys. 
10; p. 82}; It is only found in combination, and is : a constituent 
of the minerals petalite, triphylirie, sjpbdumene and lepidolite 
Or lithia mica. It occurs in small quantities' in sea, river and 
spring water, and is also Widely but ; very sparingly distributed 
throughout the vegetable kingdom. It may bri obtained (in 
the form Of its chloride) By fusing lepidolite with ’ a mixture of 
barittm carbonate » and sulphate; 1 arid potassium sulphate ; (L. 
TrOost, 5 Cofnptes rendus, 1856, %■$ , p. 921). The fused -mass 
separated into two layers, the upper Of Which contains 5 a mixture 
Of potassium and* dithium; sulphates; this is ; lixiviated : with 
Water and converted into the mixed chlorides by ! adding barium 
chloride, : the solution evaporated and the lithium chloride 
extracted by { n 1 mixture of dry alcohol and ether. The metal 
iriay be obtained by heating dry lithium hydroxide 5 with mag- 
nesium (H. N. Warren, Chem. >News\ 1896, 74* pi ’6); L. Rahlen- , 
berg (Jour. phys. Chem./y, p. 601) obtained it by electrolysing 
the chloride in pyridine 1 solution, a carbon anode and an iron 
Or platinum cathode being UsedJ O. Ruff and O. jOhannsen ! 
(EeitJ elektroch&m;, 1906, 35- p. j 537) electrolyse a mixture* of i 
bromide and chloride which melts at 5 20°. It is a soft, silvery- 

f’' 1 Marritriseri in C tlL. : Jci 343 does 1 not' acCept this. stritCmeritV but j 
ari iriscriptibrifburid' ih 1885 confirm^ it. 1 ' A «aqr*n.? •: 


white metal, Which 5 readily tarnishes on exposure!. Its Specific 
gravity is 0-59, and it melts at 1 86° C.v It burns on ignition in 
air, 1 and when r strongly heated in an atmosphere of nitro- 
gen it forms lithium nitride, Li 3 N. It decomposes Water at 
ordinary temperature; liberating hydrogen and forming lithium 
hydroxide. ■ ■ ' ' ' ■ ■ ■" « 

Lithium hydride j LiH, obtained by heating the metal in a current 
Of hydrogen at a red heat, or by heating the metal with ethylene to 
700° Gi (M. Guntz*, Comptes rendus, 1896,: 122, p. 244; 123, p. , 1273); 
is a white ^qlid , which inflames when heated in chlorine. ; With 
alcohol; It forms lithium ethylate, L1OC2H5, with liberation of 
hydrogen. Lithium oxide , Li 2 0, is' obtained by burning the nietal 
in oxygen, or by ignition of the nitrate. It is a white Dowdfer which 
readily dissolves in water to form the ■ hydroxide., LiGH, whicri is 
also obtained by boiling the carbonate with milk of lime. ; It forms a 
white caustic mass, resembling sodium hydroxide in appearance, 
ft absorbs carbon dioxide, but is not. deliquesceht. Lithium chlofide 
LiCl, prepared by heating the rrietal in chlorine, or by dissolving the 
oxide or carbonate in hydrochloric acid, is exceedingly deliquescent; 
melts below a red heat, and is very soluble in alcohol. Lithium 
cprbonate, Li 2 C03, obtained as a white amorphous precipitate by 
adding sodium carbonate to a solution of lithium chloride, is Sparingly 
s’olrib'le in water. Lithium phosphate , Li 3 P 0 4, obtained by the addi- 
tion of sodium phosphate to a soluble lithium salt in the presence of 
sodium hydroxide, is almost insoluble in water. Lithium ammonium , 
L1NH3, is obtained by passing ammonia gas over lithium, the N product 
beinghedted td 7ri 0 ; C.;iri^ order to expel any excriss of ammonia. It 
turns brdwri-red' oil exposure! to air, and is inflammable. It is 
decomposed by water evolving hydrogen, and when heated in vhcuo 
fit 5pf-6o° C. it ; giyes lithium apd ammonia. With ammonia solution 
it gives hydrogen and. lithiamide^ LiNH 2 (H. Moissan, ibid., 1898, 
127, p. 685). Lithium carbide, Li 2 C 2 , obtained by heating lithium 
darbofiate and carbon in the electric furnace, forms a transparent 
crystalline: mass of specific gravity. 1*6$, and is readily decomposed 
by: cold water giving acetylene (H* Moissan, ibid., 1896, 122, p. 362). 
. Lithiurp is detected by the faint yellow line of wave-length 6104, 
ana the bright red line of wave-length 6708 , Shown in its flame 
spectfumL; It may be distinguished from sodium and potassium 1 by 
the sparing solubility of its carbonate and phosphate. ' The atomic 
weight; of lithium was determined by J. S. Stas from the analysis of 
the chloride, and; also, by, conversion of the chloride into the nitrate, 
the value obtained being 7 -63 (O == 16). 

; The rircriairktioPs of lithium used Ih medicine are : Lithii CarboniS , 
dose 2 to 5 grs.*; Liihii CitraS, dose 5 to 10 grs. ; and Lithii Citras 
ejfer,vescens> mixture of citric acid, lithium citrate, tartaric acid and 
sodium bicarbonate,, dose 60 to 1 20 grs. Lithium salts render th^ 
urine alkaline and are in virtue of their action diuretic,. They are 
much prescribed for acute or chronic gout, and as a solvent to uric 
acid calculi or gravel, but their action as; a solvent of uric acid has 
been certainly overrated, as it has been shown that the addition of 
medicinal doses of lithium to the blood serum does not increase tfle 
solubility of uric acid in iL In concentrated or large doses lithium 
salt s causfe" vomiting and diarrhoea 1 , due to a gastro-enteritis set lip 
by their action; In medicinal use they; should therefore be always 
freely diluted.- • 

LITHOGRAPHY (Gri XiOcis, a stori^, and ypaifrew, to write); 
the priocesS of drawing rir laying down a design 4 or transfer; 
on a specially prepared stone or other suitable surface, in such 
a way that- impressions may be taken therefrom/ The principle 
on which lithography is based is the antagonism of grease 5 and 
water. A chemically pure surface having been secured on some 
substance that has an equal affinity for both grease and water, 
in a iriethod hereafter to be described, the parts intended to 
print are coveted with an unctuous composition and the rest 
of the surface is moistened, so that when a greasy roller is applied, 
the portion that is wet resists the grease and that in which an 
affinity for grease has been set up readily accepts it; and from 
the surface ! chus treated it will be seen that it is an easy thing 
to secure ari impression on paper or other material by applying 
srii table pressure. : 

The inventor of lithography was Alois- Senefelder (1771-1834) ; 
arid it is Remarkable what a grip he at once seeing to gei of his 
invention, for whei*eas the invention of printing seems almost 
a matter of evolution/ lithography seems to come upon the scene 
fully equipped for the battle of life; so that 1 it Would be a bold 
craftsman at the present day who would affirm that he knew 
more of the principles underlying his trade thari Senefelder 
(q.v.) did withiri thirty years of its invention. - Of course , practice 
has ; led t6- dexterity; and the great volume 5 of trade has induced 
many ■ mechariical 5 iiripf overiients and facilities, but the principles 
have 1 not beeh 'taken any l further,? While some valuable meitKads 
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•have* been allowed to fall into desuetude an^ iwpuld well repay 
some experimentally disposed person to revive. 

Lithography may be divided into two? main branches-— 
that which is drawn with a greasy crayon (rather illogically 
called “ chalk ”): on a grained stone, and that which is : drawn 
in “ ink ” on a polished stone. Whatever may be thought in 
regard, to the original work of the artists of various countries 
who -have used lithography as a means, of expression, there 
can be little doubt that in the dormer method the English pro- 
fessed lithographer has always held the pre-eminence, while 
French, German ; and American artists have surpassed them in 
the latter. 

Chalk lithography subdivides itself into work in which the 
black predominates, although it may be supported by 5 or 6 
shades of modified colour— this branch is known' as “black 
and tint ” work— and that in which the black , is only used 
locally like any other colour, Frequently this latter class of 
work will require a dozen or more colours, while some of the 
finest examples have had some twenty to thirty stones employed 
in them. Work of this description is known as chromo-litho- 
graphy. Each colour requires a separate stone, and work of 
the, highest quality may want two or three blues with yellows, 
teds, greys arid browns in proportion, if it is desired to secure 
a result that is an approximate rendering of the original painting 
or drawing. The question may perhaps be asked: “ If the well- 
known three-colour process 53 (see Process) “can give the full 
result of the artist’s palette, why should it take so many 'more 
colours in lithography’ to secure the same result?” The answer 
is that the stone practically gives but three gradations— -the 
solid, the half tint and. the quarter tint, so that the combination 
of three very carefully prepared stones will give a very limited 
number of combinations, while a moderate estimate of the shades 
on a toned block would be six; so that a very simple mathe- 
matical problem will show the far greater number of combinations 
that the three blocks will give. Beyond this, the chromo- 
lithographer, has to exercise very great powers of colour analysis; 
but the human mind is quite unable to settle offhand the exact 
proportion of red, blue and yellow necessary to produce some 
particular class, say of grey, and this the camera with the aid 
of. colour filters does with almost perfect precision. 

Notwithstanding these disadvantages, lithography has these 
Strong points: (1) its utility for small editions on account of 
its, at present, smaller prime cost; (2) its suitability for subjects 
of large size; (3) its superiority for subjects with outlines, fpr 
in such cases the outline can: be done in one colour, whereas to 
secure this effect by the admixture of the three colours requires 
marvellously . good registration , the absence of , which would 
produce a very large proportion of “ waste” or faulty copies; 
(4). capacity .for printing on. almost any paper, whereas, at the 
time of writing, the tri-colour process is almost entirely limited 
to printing on coated papers that are very heavy and not very 
enduring. :j . 

With regard to the two branches of chalk lithography, the 
firms that maintained the English supremacy for black and 
tint work in the early days were Hulemandel, Day. and Haghe 
and Maclure, while the best chromodithographic work in the 
same period was done by Vincent Brooks, the brothers Hanhart, 
Thomas Kell and F. Kell. In reference to the personal work 
of professed lithographers during the same period, : the names 
of Louis Haghe, J. D, Harding, J. Needham, C. Baugniet, ,L. 
Ghemar, William Simpson, R. J. Lane, J. H. Lynch, A. Maclure 
and Rimanozcy stand for black and tint work; while in chromo- 
lithography J. M. Carrick, C. Risdon, William Bunney, W, 
Long, Samuel Hodson, Edwin Buckman and J. Lewis have been 
conspicuous among those who. have maintained the standard 
of their craft. In the foregoing list will be recognized the names 
of .several, who have had admirable works, on the walls of the 
Royal Academy and other exhibitions; Mr Lane, who exhibited 
lithographs from 1824 to 1872, was for many years the doyen of 
lithographers, and the only one -of their, number to attain aca- 
demic rank, but Lynch and John Cardwell Bacon were his pupils, 
and i Bacon’s son, the painter John H. F. Bacon, was elected 


to the Royal Academy in , 1903. } In f he first decade of the 20th 
century the number of firms ; doing Jiigh-clas$ ; work, and the 
artistS;WhQ aided them in doing it, . were more numerous than 
ever, and scarcely less ; able, but it would be outside the present 
purpose- to differentiate between them. 

The raison d’ Ure of “ stipple ”, work, is its capacity for re- 
transferring without serious; loss H of quality, for it can scarcely 
be contended that, it is as artistic as the. methods just described. 
Retransferring is f the process of pulling, impressions from the* 
original stones with a view to making up a large sheet of one 
or more small subjects, or where it is desired to print a very 
large, number without deterioration of the original or matrix 
stone. The higher- class work* in this direction has been done in 
France, Germany and the United States, where for many years 
superiority, has been shown in regard to the excellence and 
rapidity of retransferring. To this cause may be attributed 
the fact that the. box tops and Christmas cards on the English 
market were so largely done abroad until quite recent times. 
The work of producing even a small face in the finest hand stipple 
is a lengthy nmd tedious affair, and the English craftsman has 
seldom shown the patience necessary for this work; but since 
the American.; invention known as Ben Day’s shading medium 
was introduced into England the trade has largely taken it up, 
and thereby much of the tedium has-been avoided, so that it 
has been found possible by its means ; to introduce a freedom 
into stipple work that had not before been found possible, and 
a very much better class of work has since been produced in 
this department. 

About the year 1868 grained paper was invented by Maclure, 
Macdonald & Co. This method consists in impressing on ordinary 
Scotch transfer or other suitable paper a grain closely allied to 
that of the lithographic stone. It appears to have been rather an 
.improvement than a new invention, for drawing paper and even 
canvas, had been coated previously with a material that adhered 
to a stone, and left on the stone the. greasy drawing that had been 
placed thereon; but still from this to the beautifully prepared 
paper that was placed on the market by the firm of which the 
late . Andretv Maclure was the head was a great advance, and 
although the first use was by the ordinary craftsman it was not 
long before artists of eminence saw that a new and convenient 
mode of expression was opened up to them. 

On the first introduction' of lithography the artists of every 
nation hastened to avail themselves of it, but soon the cumbrous 
character of the stone, and the fact that their subjects had to be 
drawn backwards in order that they might appear correctly on 
the paper, wore down their newly-born zeal, and it was only when 
the grained paper system was perfected, by which they could 
make their drawings in the comfort of their studios without re- 
versing, that any serious revival took place. Although excellent 
work on grained paper had been done by Andrew Maclure, 
Rimanozcy, John Cardwell Bacon, Rudof sky and other crafts- 
men; the credit for its furtherance among artists must be given 
to Thomas Way and his son T, R. Way, who did much valuable 
pioneer work in this direction. The adhesion of such artists of 
eminence as Whistler, Legros, Fr fink Short, Charles Shannon, 
Fantin Latour, William Strang, Will Rothenstein, Herbert 
Railton and Joseph Pennell, did not a little to aid lithography in 
resisting the encroachments of other methods into what, may 
still be considered its sphere. As a means of reproducing effects 
which an artist would otherwise get by pencil or crayon, it 
remains entirely unequalled, and it is of obvious advantage to 
art that twenty-five or fifty copies of an original work should 
exist) which, without the aid of lithography, might have only been 
represented by a single sketch, perhaps stowed away among the 
possessions of one private collector. ; 

In regard to grained paper work, undue stress has often been 
placed upon the rapid deterioration of the stone, some contending 
.that- only a few .dozen first-class proofs can be taken; this has 
led to the feeling that it is unsuited to book illustration , and 
damage has been, done to the trade of lithography thereby. 
It may be mentioned that, quite recently about 100 auto-litho- 
graphs in black and three colours, the combined work of Mr and 
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Mrs Herbert Railton, have been treated by the Eberle system 
of etching described below, and ; although an infinitesimal loss 
of quality may have arisen, such as. occurs when a copper 
etching is steel faced, some 2000 to 3000 copies were printed 
without further deterioration* and an edition of vignetted 
sketches was secured, far in advance of anything that could 
have been attained from the usual screen pr half-toned blocks.! 

Grained paper is much used in the ordinary lithographic studio 
for work such as the hill shading of maps that can be done without 
much working Up, but the velvety effects that in the hands of 
Louis Haglie and his contemporaries were so conspicuous, cannot 
be Secured by this method. The effects referred to were obtained 
by much patient work of a “ tinter,” w}io practically laid a ground 
on which the more experienced 'and artistic Craftsman did his 
work either by scraping or accentuation. Where fine rich blacks 
are needed, artists will do well to read the notes on the “ aqua- 
tint ” and wash ■ methods described by Senefelder in Ms 
well-known treatise* and afterwards practised with great skill by 
Hulemandel. ' / , 

Lithography is of great service in educational matters, as 
its use for diagrams, wall pictures and maps is very general; 
nor does the influence end with schooldays, for in the form of 
pictures at a moderate 1 price it brings art into homes andliyes 
that need brightening, and even in the form of posters on the 
much-abused hoardings does something for those who have 
to spend much of their time in the streets of great cities. 

According to the census of 1901, 14,686 people in the United 
Kingdom! found their occupation within the trade, while accord- 
ing to a Home Office return (1.906), 20,367 persons other than 
lithographic printers were employed by the firms carrying on the 
business. 1 As it may be assumed that , an equal number a,re 
employed in France, Germany, the; United States of America 
and the world at large, it is clear that a vast industrial army 
is employed in a trade that; like letterpress printing, has a "very 
beneficial influence upon those engaged in it 7 ' 

Technical Details— The following description of the various 
methods of lithography is such as may be* considered of interest 
to the general reader, but the serious student who will require 
formulas and more precise directions will do well to consult one 
of the numerous text-books on the subject. . ' 

Stone and Stone Substitutes . ; — The quality of stone first used by 
Alois Senefelder, and discovered by him at the village of Solenhofen 
in : Bavaria, still remains unsurpassed. This deposit, which covfers 
a very large area and underlies the villages of Solenhofen, Moernsheim 
and Langenaltheim, has often been described, sometimes for inter- 
ested motives, as nearly exhausted; but a visit in 1 906 revealed 
that the* output — considerable as it had been during a period little 
short of a century — -was veiy unimportant when .Compared to the 
great mass of carbonaceous limestone existing in the ‘ neighbourhood. 
The strong point in favour of this source of supply, in : addition to its 
unrivalled quality, is the evenness of its- stratification, and, the 
fact that after the removal of the surface deposits,- which are vCry 
thin, the stones come out of large size, in thickness of 3 to 5 iff., and 
thus just suited for lithographic purposes and needing only to be 
wrought in the vertical direction. Other deposits of suitable stone 
have been found in Prance; Spain, Italy and Greece, but transit and 
the absence of suitable stratification have* restricted them to little 
more than local use. Beyond this, few of the deposits other than in 
the neighbourhood of Solenhofen have been of the exact degree Of 
density necessary , and the heavier varieties do not receive the grease 
with sufficient readiness. The desire to find other sources of supply 
has been stimulated by the social conditions existing in southern 
Bavaria, for the quarries are largely owned by peasant proprietors, 
who have very well-defined business habits of their own which make 
transactions difficult. Among other things; they will seldom* sfi'pply 
the highest grades and the largest sizes to those who, will not take 
their proportion of lower quality and smaller sizes ; ana this, in view 
of the Very expensive transit down the Rhine to Rotterdam, with a 
railway journey at one end and a sea journey at the other, is a source 
of difficulty to the importer in other countries. 

The earliest substitute for lithographic Stone was zinc, which has 
been used from early days and is now more in demand than ever; 
it requires very careful printing as the grease only penetrates the 
material to a very slight extent, and the same must be said in regard 
to the water. From this cause, when not in experienced hands, 
trouble is likely to arise; and when this has occurred, remedial 
methods are much more difficult than with stones. When put away 
for storage, a dry place is very essential, as corrosion is easily set up. 
At first the plates were quite thick, and almost invariably grained by 
a zinc “ muller ” and acid; now a bath of acid is more generally 


used, and the operation is known as “ passing,” while the plates are 
quite ; thin, which renders them suitable for bending round the 
cylinders of rotary machines. 

; So far we have been dealing with plain zinc, but variations are 
caused, either by the oxidization of the surface or by coating the plate 
with a composition closely allied to lithographic stone and applied in 
a form of semi-solution. This class of plate was first invented by 
Messrs Ci & E. Layton, and a modification was invented by Messrs 
Wezel and Naumann of Leipzig, who brought its use to a high pitch 
of perfection for transferred work such as Christmas cards. A treat- 
ment of iron plates by exposing them to a high temperature has 
recently been patented, and has had some measure of success, while 
the Parker printing plate, which is practically a sheet of zinc so 
treated as to secure greater porosity and freedom from oxidization, is 
rapidly securing a good position as a stone substitute. 

Preparation of the Stones. — In this department the cleanliness so 
necessary right through the lithographic process must be carefully 
observed, and a leading point is to secure a level surface and to ensure 
that the front and back of the stone are strictly parallel, i.e. that the 
stones stand the test of both the straight edge and the callipers. . A 
good plan to ensure evenness on the surface is to mark the front with 
two diagonal lines of some non-greasy substance till the top stone 
(which should not be too small,; and should be constantly revolved 
on the larger; one); has entirely removed them. The application of 
the straight edge from time to time will end in securing the desired 
flatness, on which so much of the future printing quality depends. 
The usual method is to rub out with sand, and then rub with pumice 
and polish with water of Ayr or snake stone. For chalk work, the 
further work of graining has to be done by revolving a small stone 
muller on the surface with exceedingly fine sand or powdered glass. 
Many appliances (some very expensive) have been devised for doing 
the principal part of this work by machine — none more effective 
than those methods by which a disk of about 12 in. is kept revolving 
on a rod attached to the ceiling, guided by hand over all parts of the 
stone'; but for large surfaces the ceiling needs to be rather high so 
as to allow of a long expanding rod reaching the surface at a moderate 
angle. When this machine is fitted with friction disk driving, very 
wide variations of; speed are possible, and the machine can be driven 
so slowly and evenly as to secure a very fair (but not first class) 
grain, in addition to speedy rubbing out, which is the chief aim of 
the apparatus. ; 

Preparing d Subject in Chalk or Chalk and Tints. — This branch of 
work is much less in demand than formerly. A grey stone having 
been selected and finely grained with sand or powdered glass passed 
through a sieve of 80 to 120 meshes to the lineal inch, and the artist 
having made his tracing, this tracing is reversed upon the stone with 
the. interposition of a piece of paper coated with red chalk, and the 
chalk side towards the surface ; the lines on the tracing are then gone 
over with a tracing point, so that a reproduction in red chalk is left 
upon the stone. It will then be desirable to secure a stock of pointed 
Lemercier chalks of at least two grades, hard and soft : the pointing is 
a matter that requires experience, and. is done by the worker drawing 
a sharp pen-knife towards him in a slicing manner as though trying 
to put a point upon a piece of cheese. Care should be taken that the 
falling pieces are gathered into a box, or they may do irreparable 
mischief to the work. The work of outlining is done with No. 1 or 
hard chalk* ancb until experience is gained it will be well to depend 
chiefly on this grade, securing rich dark effects by tinting or going 
over the stone in various directions and then finishing with litho- 
graphic ink where absolute blacks are; required. This ink 
(Vanhymbeck’s or LemercieFs are two good makes) needs careful 
preparation, the method being to warm a saucer and rub the ink 
dry upon it, then add a little distilled water and incorporate with the 
finger. It is of great importance not to use any ink left over for the 
next day, but always to have a fresh daily supply. ^ 

When the drawing is thus completed, it will require what is termed 
etching, by which the parts intended to receive the printing ink, and 
already protected by an acid-resisting grease, will be left above the 
unprotected surface. The acid and gum mixture varies in accordance 
with the quality of the work and the character of the stone. A 
patiently executed specimen will, for instance, stand more etching 
than a hastily drawn one; while a grey stone will require more of 
the nitric acid than a yellow one. This is one of the most important 
task^ that a lithographer has to perform* A proportion of 1*5 parts 
of acid to 100 parts of a strong solution of gum arabic will be found 
to be approximately what is required, but the exact proportion must 
be settled by experience, a safe course being to watch .the action that 
occurs when a small quantity is placed on the unused margin of the 
stone. Many put the etching mixture on with a flat camel-hair 
brush , which should be of good width to avoid streaks. The present 
writer's own preference is to pour the mixture on to the stone when it 
is in a slanting position; or it is perhaps better to have an etching 
trough, a strong box lined with pitch, with bearers at the bottom to 
prevent the stone coming in contact with it, and a hole through 
which the diluted acid may pass away for subsequent use. The etch- 
ing is then done with acid and water poured over.the stone while in a 
sloping position, and the subsequent pouring of a solution of gum 
arabic completes the preparation. The late Mr William Simpson, 
Whose Crimean lithographs are well known, once stated at the 
Society of Arts that in his opinion Mr Louis Haghe’s reproduction 
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of David Robert’s great picture pf “ The Taking of Jerusalem ” was 
the most important piece' of chalk lithography ever executed, and 
that he well remembered that it took two years to execute it* and 
that all the combined talent of Messrs Day & Haghe’s establishment 
was utilized in its etching. He stated that, notwithstanding every 
precaution, it was under-etched, and that after half a dozen im- 
pressions the great beauty and brilliancy of the work had departed. 
This incident indicates sufficiently the serious nature of this part of 
the lithographer’s work. 

If the chalk drawing has to^iaVe tints, it will be necessary to make 
as many dusted off setts as there are colours to be used; in this class 
of work there are generally only two, —one warm or sandy shade and 
the other a quiet blue.— and these, with the black and the neutral 
colour secured by the superposition of the two shades, give an 
excellent result, of which Haghe’s sketches in Belgium may be taken 
as a leading example. • 

In making such subjects suitable for present-day printing in the' 
machine, the paper will require to be of a good “ rag ” quality, free 
from size and damped before printing. To secure accuracy of 
register the paper must be kept in a damp cloth to prevent the edges 
drying, and other machines should be kept available for each of the 
tints so that all work printed in black in the morning may be com- 
pleted the same night. In this way large editions might be printed of 
either original or retransferred work at prices rendering] the prints 
suitable for high-class magazines'. 

Preparing a Chromo Lithograph . — For this purpose the proceedings 
will be much the same as those suggested for the black ana tint work, 
but the preliminary tracing will be done in lithographic ink on 
tracing transfer paper or scratched on gelatine, the lines being 
subsequently filled in with transfer ink, and will be used as a “ key,” 
a guide stone that will not be printed; and 1 the number of stones 
necessary will probably be much more numerous. The initial point 
will be to consider if the work is to have the edition printed from it, 
or whether it has to be transferred after proving and before printing ; 
generally speaking, large subjects such as diagrams or posters will be 
worked direct, while Christmas cards, postcards, handbills or labels, 
will be repeated many times on larger stones. For the former class 
a much wider range of methods is possible, but. many of these are 
difficult to transfer, and the deterioration that arises makes it de- 
sirable to limit their use when transferring is contemplated. There- 
fore, chalk-rubbed tints, varnish tints, stumping, wash, air brush, are 
the methods for original work, while work that has to be transferred 
is limited to ink work in line or stipple on a polished stone with the 
aid of “ mediums ” as before described, and ink “ spluttered ” on to 
the stone from a tooth brush. It should be mentioned that work 
done on grained paper is more suitable for retransfer than ordinary 
chalk work, and so is often very useful when a chalk effect is desired 
froni a polished stone. In proving, opaque colours will be got on 
first, ana ip will often be found a good plan to put the black on early, 
for it gives a good idea of how the work is proceeding, and the strength 
of the touches (for the black should generally be used sparingly) is 
pften pleasantly softened by the semi-opaque colours which should 
come on next. It is desirable to pull impressions of each colour on 
thoroughly white paper, and beyond this in important work there 
should be a progressive colour pattern that will show how the work 
looked when two, three or more colours were on, for this maynt the 
finish be invaluable to show where error has crept in, and is in any 
event an immense aid to the machine minder. 

In regard to paper, a description made of rag ori rag and esparto 
is most desirable for all work on grained' stones* but for work in ink 
and consequently from polished stone a good coated paper with 
sufficient “ size ” in it is frequently desirable; this paper is generally 
called “ chromo ” paper. 

There is at the present time very little encouragement for the high 
class of, chromo-lithography that was so much in evidence from 1855 
to 1875, but there is little doubt that the work could, be done equally 
well by the present-day craftsmen if the demand revived. Belonging 
to the period mentioned, distinguished examples of chromorlitho- 
graphy are “Blue Lights,” after Turner, by Garrick; “Spanish 
Peasants ’’ and the Lumley portrait of Shakespeare, by Risdon; 

“ Queen Victoria receiving the Guards,’’ by W. Bunney, after John 
Gilbert; and the series of chromos after John Leech, produced 
under the general direction of Vincent Brooks. A Small proportion 
only of the. Arundel Society’s prints were executed in England, but 
many reproductions of water-colours after Birket Foster, Richardson, 
Wainwright and others were executed by Samuel Hodson, James 
Lewis and others. Perhaps the most consistently, good work of 
modern times has been the reproduction of Pellegrini’s and Leslie 
Ward’s drawings for Vanity Fair , which from 1870. to 1906 were 
with very few exceptions executed by the firm . of Vincent Brooks, 
Day & Son. 

Transfers.— A very, large proportion of work is got On to the stone 
by transfer, and there is no more important part of the business 
perhaps at the present time. When there is so much original litho- 
graphy done on grained paper by artists of eminence, the trans- 
ferring of grained paper drawings is the most important. The stone 
most desirable for this purpose will be neither a grey nor a light 
yellow,. but one that stands mid-way between the two; it should he, 
very carefully polished so as to be quite free, from scratches, and ; 
brought to blood-heat by: being gradually heated in an. iron cupboard 


prepared with the ; necessary apparatus. The methods . that some- 
times prevail of pouring boiling water over the stone, heating with the 
flame of an ordinary plumber’s lamp, or even heating the surface J11 
front of h fire, are ineffective substitutes, for the surface may thus 
become unduly hot and spread the work, arid there is no increased 
tendency for the chalk to enter into the stone and thus give the work 
a long life. If there, are no colours :or registration troubles to be 
considered, it is well to place the transfer in a damping book till the 
composition adheres firmly to the finger, before placing it on the 
stone; it should then be pulled through twice, after which it should 
be damped on the back and pulled through several times; after 
this has again been well damped the paper will be found to peel 
easily off the stone, leaving the work and nearly all the composition 
attached; the latter should then be very gently washed away. 

In cases where the work for some reason must not stretch, such as 
the hills on a map, it will bje necessary to keep the transfer, dry and 
put it on a wet stone., but a piece of the margin of the paper should be 
tested to see that it is of a class that will adhere to the stone the first 
time it is pulled through.. Unless the adhesion is very complete it 
may riot be safe to pull it through more than once. For a small 
number of copies a very moderate “ etch ” is desirable, but for a long 
run, where the object is to secure a good edition rather than a few 
good proofs, the Eberle system may be adopted. This method 
consists in protecting the work with finely powdered resin and then 
applying the flame. of an ordinary plumber’s lamp.; this will melt 
the protecting medium round the base of each grain of work and 
allow of a very vigorous “ etch ” being applied. As before stated it ,is 
not unusual to secure 2000 to 3000 good copies in the machine .after 
this : treatment ; but the rollers, the ink and the superintendence 
must be of the best. - 

When the artist who is not a professed lithographer desires to 
make tints to, his work, a reversed offset on grained paper should be 
made for each colour.; this is done by pulling an impression in the 
usual way on a hard piece of paper, and while it is yet wet this should 
be faced with a piece of grained paper and pulled through again, 
when the grained paper will be found to have received the greater 
portion of the ink; this should be immediately dusted with offset 
powder of a red shade to prevent the grease passing into the paper, 
and the .drawing of the tints should, then be proceeded with in the 
usual way. Another method, of transfer work is to pull impressions 
from copper or steel plates in transfer ink; it is in such way that 
simple etchings like those of Cruikshank, Phiz and others are pro- 
duced, and nearly all commercial work such as maps, bill heads, &c., 
are prepared . in the same manner. 

Beyond this, much work is dorie in lithographic ink on what is; 
called writing transfer paper, such as circulars, law writing for 
abstracts, specifications and plans. 

Machinery . — The chief items are the hand presses and the machines, 
whether flat bed or rotary, the principal places of manufacture being 
Leeds, Otley and Edinburgh. Stimulated by American competition, 
the standard of excellence in the United Kingdom has been very 
considerably raised of late years. The rotary machines have only 
been possible since the more frequent use of aluminium and zinc, but 
these materials are more suitable to receive transfer than for the 
general use of an office, the chief reason being that corrections on 
stone are more easily accomplished and more lasting when done. 
Preliminary work is therefore frequently done on the stone and 
transferred to plates for the machine. 

The question is very frequently asked as to how the necessary 
registration of the colours, is secured ; . it may be stated for the 
benefit of the amateur that in hand printing this is generally done by 
pricking with a pair of needles through printed marks present on each 
stone.; but in the machine this has been done in different ways, although 
in quite early days “ pointing. ” or “ needling ” was done even on the 
machine. On modern machines this registration depends on the 
accurate cutting of the edge of the paper, of which at least one 
corner must be an absolute right angle. The paper is then laid on a 
sloping board in such a way that the longest of the two true edges 
gravitates into the gripper of the machine, the stops of which move 
slightly forward as the gripper closes ; simultaneously what is called 
the “ side lay ” moves.forward automatically to a given extent, and. 
in. this way at the critical moment the sheet is always in the same: 
position in regard to the stone, which has already been firmly 
secured in the bed of the machine. 

Quite recently a new method has come into use that is probably 
destined to be. a great aid to the craft in its competition with other 
methods. This. is. known as offset printing; it is more a matter of 
evolution than invention, and proceeds from the method adopted in 
tin-plate decoration so much used for box-making and lasting forms 
of advertisement. It consists in bringing a sheet of rubber into 
contact with the charged stone and then setting-off the impression 
so obtained upon card, paper, pegamoid, cloth or other material, 
the elasticity of the rubber making it possible to print upon rough 
surfaces that have been previously unsuited to lithographic printing. 
Both flat bed and rotary machines are available for this system, the 
latter being restricted to zinc or aluminium plates, but giving a high 
speed, while the former can use both stones and metal plates and may 
be more effective for the highest grade of colour work; by both 
classes of machines the finest engraved note headings can be printed 
on rough paper, and colour work that has for so long been confined 
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to, coated or burnished papers will be available on surfaces such as the 
artists themselves use. , 

The following treatises rnay be referred to with advantage by those 
in search bf more detailed information : A Complete Course of Litho- 
graphy, '■ by Alois Senefelder (R. Ackermann, London, 1819) ; The 
Grammar of Lithography, by W. D. Richmond (13th edition, E. 
Menken, London) ; Handbook of Lithography, by David Cumming 
(London, A. & C. Black). The first of these will only be found in 
libraries of importance ; the others are present-day text-books. 

- ' ■ (F. V. Bv) • 

LITHOSPHERE (Gr. X 10 os , a stone, and <r<j>aipa, a sphere), 
the crust of the earth surrounding the earth’s nucleus. The super- 
ficial soil, a layer of loose earthy material from a few feet to a 
few hundreds of feet in thickness, lies upon a zone of hard rock 
many thousands of feet in thickness but varying in character; 
and composed mainly of sandstones, shales, clays, limestones 
and met amorphic rocks. These two layers form the lithosphere.-. 
All the tectonic movements of the solid nucleus produce changes 
in the mobile lithosphere. Volcanic and seismic activity is 
manifested, mountains are folded, levels change; fresh surfaces 
are exposed to denudation, erosion arid deposition. The crust 
is thus subject, to constant change while retaining its more or less 
permanent character. 

LITHUANIANS and LETTS, two kindred peoples of Indo- 
European origin, which inhabit several western provinces of 
Russia and the north-eastern parts of Poland and Prussia, on 
the; shores of the Baltic Sea, and in the basins of the Niemen and 
of the Duna. Large colonies of Lithuanian- and Lettic emigrants 
have, been established in the United’ States. The two races 
number about 3,500,000, of whom 1 ,300,000 are Letts. Little 
is known about their origin, arid nothing about the time of 
their appearance in the country they now inhabit. Ptolemy 
mentions (iii. 5) two clans, the Galiridae and Sudeni, who 
probably belonged to the western subdivision of this racial 
group, the Borussians. In the ioth century the Lithuanians 
were already known under the name of Lit va, and, together with 
two other branches of the same stem 4 — the Borussians and the 
Letts— They occupied the south-eastern coast of the Baltic Sea 
from the Vistula to the Duna, extending north-east towards the 
Lakes Vierzi-jarvi and Peipus, south-east to the watershed 
between the affluents of the Baltic and those of the Black Sea, 
and south to the middle course of the Vistula (Brest Litovsk)— 
a tract bounded by Finnish tribes in the north, and by Slavs 
elsewhere. ; 

Inhabiting a forested, marshy country ’ the Lithuanians have 
been able to maintain theit national character, notwithstanding 
the vicissitudes of their history. Their chief priest, Krive - 
Kriveyto (the judge of the judges), under whom Were seventeen 
classes of priests, and elders, worshipped in the forests; the 
Waidelots brought their offerings to the divinities at the foot 
of oaks; even now, the veneration of great oaks is a widely 
spread custom in the villages of the Lithuanians, and even of 
the Letts. 

Even in the ioth century the Lithuanian stem was divided into 
three main branches the Borussians or Prussians', the Letts 
(who call themselves Latvis, whilst the name under which they 
are known in Russian chronicles, Letygola] is an abbreviation of 
Latvin-galas , “ the confines' of Lithuania ”) ; and the Lithuanians, 
or rather Liiiidnians , Litva Or Letuvininkai, — these last being 
subdivided into Lithuanians proper, and Zhmud! ( Zmudz , Saniog - 
itians or Zemailey), the ■ ‘ Lo wlanders: ’ ’ ; To these main branches 
must be added the Yalvyags, or Yadzvings, a warlike, black- 
haired people who inhabited the forests at the upper tributaries 
of the Niemen and Bug, and the survivors of whom are easily 
distinguishable as a mixture with White-Russians and Mazurs 
in some parts of Grodno, Plotsk, Lomza and Warsaw. Nestor’s 
chronicle distinguishes also the Zhemgala , who later became 
known under the name of Semigallia, and in the 10th century 
inhabited the left bank of the Duna. Several authors consider 
also as Lithuanians the Kors of Russian chronicles, or C our ons of 
Western authors, who inhabited the peninsula of Courland, and 
the \Golad, a clan settled on the banks of the Porotva, tributary 
of the' Mbskva river; which sebrns to have been thrown far from 
the main Steim during its migration to the north. * Krivkhi, 


who inhabited what is now the government of Smolensk, seem to 
belong to the same stem. Their name recalls the KrivenKriveyto, 
and their ethnological features recall the Lithuanians; but 
they are now as much Slavonic as Lithuanian. 

All these peoples are only ethnographical subdivisions, and 
each of them was subdivided into numerous independent clans 
and villages, separated from one another by forests and marshes ; 
they had no towns or fortified places. The Lithuanian territory 
thus lay open to foreign invasions, and the Russians as well as 
the German crusaders availed , themselves of the Opportunity.; 
The Borussians soon fell Under the dominion of Germans, and 
ceased to constitute a separate nationality, leaving only their 
name to the state which later became- Prussia. The Letts were 
driven farther to the north, mixing there with Li vs and Ehsts, 
and fell under the dominion of the Livonian order.,. Only the 
Lithuanians proper, together with Samogitians, succeeded i in 
forming an independent state. The early history of this state 
is imperfectly known. During the continuous petty war carried 
on against Slavonic invasions, the military chief of one of the 
clans, Ryngold, acquired, in the first half- of the 13th century, a 
certain preponderance over other clans of Lithuania and Black 
Russia (Yatvyags), as well as over the republics of Red Russia. 
At this time, the invasions of the Livonian order becoming more 
frequent, and always extending southward, there was a general 
feeling of the necessity of some organization to resist them, and 
Ryngold’s son, Mendowg, availed himself of this opportunity 
to pursue the policy of his father. He made different concessions 
to the order, ceded to it several parts of Lithuania, and even; 
agreed to be baptized, in 1250, at Novograd Litovsk, receiving 
in exchange a crown from Innocent IV., with which he was 
crowned king of Lithuanians. He also ceded (he whole of 
Lithuania to the order in case he should die without leaving 
offspring. But he had accepted Christianity only to increase 
his influence among other clans; and, as soon as he had con- 
solidated a Union between Lithuanians, Samogitians and Cours, 
he relapsed, proclaiming, in T 260, a general uprising of the 1 
Lithuanian people against the Livonian order. The yoke was 
shaken off, but internal wars followed, and three years later 
Mendowg was killed. About the end of the 1 3th century a new 
dynasty of rulers of Lithuania was founded by Lutuwer, whose 
second, son, Gedymin (1316-1341), with the aid of fresh forces 
he organized through his relations with Red Russia, established 
something like regular government; he at the same time ex- 
tended his dominions over Russian countries — over Black Russia 
(Novogrodok, Zditov, Grodno, Slonim and Voiko vysk) and the 
principalities of Polotsk, Tourovsk, Pinsk, Vitebsk and Volhynia. 
He named himself Rex Lethowvnorum et multorum Ruthenorum. 
In 1325 he concluded a treaty with Poland against the Livonian 
order, which treaty was the first step towards the union of both 
countries realized two centuries later. The seven sons of Gedymin 
considered themselves as quite independent; but two of them, 
Olgierd and Keistut, soon became the more powerful. They 
represented two different tendencies which existed at that time 
in Lithuania. Olgierd, whose family relations attracted him 
towards the south, , was the advocate of union with Russia; 
rather politician than warrior, he increased his influence by 
diplomacy and by organization. His wife Und sons being 
Christians, he also soon agreed to be baptized in the Greek Church. 
Keistut represented the revival of the. Lithuanian nationality. 
Continually engaged in wars with Livonia, and remaining true 
to the national religion, he became the national legendary hero; 
In 1345 both brothers agreed to re-establish the great principality 
of Lithuania, and, after, having taken Vilna, the old sanctuary 
of the country, all the brothers recognized the supremacy of 
Olgierd. His son, Jagiello, who married the queen of Poland, 
Yadviga, after having been baptized in the Latin Church, was 
crowned, on the 14th of February 1386, king of Poland. At the 
beginning of the 15th century Lithuania extended her dominions 
as far east as- Vyazma on the banks of the Moskva river, the 
present government of Kaluga, and Pdutivl, and south-east as 
far as Poltava) the shores of the Sea of • Azov', Und Haji-Ley 
(Odessa), thus including Kiev 1 and Lutsk. The Union with 
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Poland Remained, however, but nominal until 1569, when Sigis- 
mund Augustus was king of Poland. In the 1 6 th century 
Lithuania did riot extend its power so far east -and south-east 
as two centuries before, but it constituted a compact state; 
including Polotsk, Moghilev, Minsk, Grodno, Kovno, Vilna, Brest, 
and reaching as far south-east as Chernigov. From the union 
with Poland, the history of Lithuania becomes a part of Poland’s 
history, Lithuanians and White-Russians partaking of the fate 
of the Polish kingdom (see Poland: History). After its three 
partitions, they fell under the dominion of the Russian empire. 
In 1 792' Russia took the provinces of Moghilev and Polotsk, and 
in 1793 those of Vilna, Troki, No vgorod-Syeversk, Brest and 
Vitebsk. In 1797 all these provinces were united together, con- 
stituting the “ Lithuanian government ” (Litovskaya . Gubernia). 
But the name of Lithuanian provinces was usually gh*en 
only to the governments of Vilna and Kovno, and, Though 
Nicholas I. prohibited the use of this name; it is still used, even 
in official documents. ; In Russia, all the Whit e-RusSian popula- 
tion of the former Polish Lithuania are usually Considered as 
Lithuanians, the name of Zhmud being restricted to Lithuanians 
proper. 

The ethnographical limits of the Lithuanians are undefined, and 
their number is variously estimated. The Letts; occupy a part 
of the Courland peninsula of Livonia and of Vitebsk, a few other 
settlements being spread also in the governments: of Kovno, 
St Petersburg and Moghilev. The Lithuanians proper inhabit the 
governments of Kovno, Vilna, Suvalki and Grodno; while the 
Samogitians or Zhmud inhabit the governments of Kovno and 
Suvalki. To these must be added about 200,000 Borussians, the 
whole number of Lithuanians and Letts in Russia being, according 
to the census of 1897, 3,094/469. They are slowly extending 
towards the south, especially the Letts; numerous emigrants 
have penetrated into Slavonic lands as far as the government of 
Voronezh. 

The Lithuanians are well built; the face is mostly elongated, the 
features fine; the very fair hair, blue eyes and delicate skin v dis- 
tinguish them from Poles and Russians. Their dress is usually plain 
in comparison with that of Poles, and the predominance in it of 
greyish colours has been frequently noticed. Their chief occupation 
is agriculture. The trades in towns are generally carried on by. men 
of other races- — mostly by Germans, Jews or Poles. The , only 
exception is afforded to some extent by the Letts. The Samogitians 
are good hunters, and alt Lithuanians are given to apiculture and 
cattle breeding. But the Lithuanians, as well in the Baltic provinces 
as in the central ones, were, not until the most recent time proprietors 
of the soil they tilled. They have given a few families to the Russian 
nobility, but the great mass of the people became serfs of foreign 
landowners, German and . Polish, who reduced them to the greatest 
misery. Since the Polish insurrection of 1863’, the Russian govern-- 
ment has given to the Lithuanians the land of the Polish proprietors 
on much easier terms than : in central Russia ; ; but the allotments of 
soil and the redemption taxes are very unequally distributed; and 
a not insignificant number . of peasants (the chinsheviki)' were even 
deprived of the land they' had for centuries considered their own. 
The Letts remain in the : same state as before, and are restrained from 
emigrating en masse only by coercive measures. • _ 

The Letts of Courland, with the exception of about 50,000 who 
belong to the Greek Church, are Lutherans. Nearly all can read. 
Those of the government of Vitebsk, who were under Polish dominion, 
are Roman Catholics, as well as the Lithuanians proper, a part of 
whom, however, have returned to the Greek Church, in which they 
were before the union with Poland. The Samogitians are Roman 
Catholics; they more than other Lithuanians have conserved their 
national features. But all Lithuanians have maintained much oF 
their heathen practices, and creed; the names of pagan divinities, 
very numerous in the former mythology, are continually mentioned 
in songs, and also in common speech. 

Bibliogr aph Y.— Schiemann, Russlond, Polen und Livland bis ins 
iyte Jahrhundert (2 vols., Berlin, 1886-1887)’; S. Daukantas, 
Lietuvos Istorija ( Plymouth, Pa., ■ 1893) ; J.' f de Brye, Etude Mstorique 
sur la Lithuanie (Paris, 1894) ; P. ,D. Bryantsev, Istoriya Litovskago 
Gosudarstva (Vilna, 1899). . (P. A. K.) 

Language • and Literature .-—The Lithuanian, Lettic or Lettish 
and Borussian or Old Prussian languages, together constitute a 
distinct linguistic subdivision, commonly called the Baltic 
subdivision, within the Indo-European family. They have 
many affinities to the Slavonic languages, and are sometimes 
included with them in a single linguistic group, the Balto-Slayic* 
In their phonology, however, though not in their structure the 


Baltic languages appear to be more primitive than the Slavonic; 
Lithuanian, for .example, .retains the archaic diphthongs, which 
disappear in Slavonic— -Lith. , veidas, ‘ ‘ face,” Gr. etdos, 0 .§. 
vidii. Among .other noteworthy phonological characteristics 
of Lithuanian are the conversion of k into a sibilant, the loss of h 
and Change’ of : all aspirates into tenues and the retention of 
primitive consonantal noun- terminations, e f g. the final s in Sans, 
Vrkds, Lith. vilkas , O.S. viilku. Lettic is phonologically less 
archaic than Lithuanian, although in a few cases it has preserved 
IndorEuropean forms which have been changed in Lithuanian, 
e.g. the s and s which, have become Lith. sz (sh) and z (zh). . The 
accent in Lithuanian is free; in Lettic, and apparently in Old 
Prussian; it ultimately became fixed on the first syllable. 

In its morphology Lettic represents a later stage of de elopment 
than Lithuanian, their mutual relationship being analogous to that 
between Old. High German and Gothic. Both languages have pre- 
served seven out of the eight Indo-European cases; Lithuanian has 
three, numbers, but Lettic has lost the dual (except in diwi, “ two,” 
and abbi, “ both ”); the neuter gender, which still appears in Lithur 
anian pronouns, has also been entirely lost in Lettic ; in Lithuanian 
there are four simple tenses (present, future, imperfect, preterite), 
but in Lettic the imperfect is wanting: In both languages the number 
of periphrastic verb-forms and of diminutives is large; in both there 
are traces of a , suffix article ; and both haye enriched their vocabu- 
laries with m.any words of foreign, especially German, Russian and 
Polish origin. The numerous Lithuanian dialects are commonly 
divided into High or Southern, which changes ty and dy into cz, dz, 
and Low or Northern, which retains ty , dy.- Lettic is divided into 
High (the eastern dialects), Low (spoken in N.W. Courland) and 
Middle (the literary language). Old Prussian ceased to be a spoken 
language in the 17th century ; its literary remains, consisting chiefly 
of three catechisms and two brief vocabularies, date almost entirely 
from the period 1517-1561 arid are insufficient to permit , of any 
thorough reconstruction of the grammar. 

The literary history of the Lithuanians and Letts dates from the 
Reformation and comprises three clearly , defined periods, (x) 
Up to 1700 the chief printed books were of a liturgical character. 
(2). During the 18th century a vigorous educational movement 
began; dictionaries, grammars and other instructive works, were 
compiled, ; and written poems began to take the place of songs 
preserved by oral tradition. . (3) The revival of national sentiment 
at. the beginning of the 19th century resulted in the establishment 
of newspapers and the collection and publication of the national 
folk-poetry. In both literatures, works of a religious character 
predominate* and both are rich in popular ballads, folk-tales and 
fables. 

The first book printed in Lithuanian was a translation of 
Luther’s shorter Catechism (Konigsberg, 1 547) ; other transla- 
tions of devotional or liturgical, works followed, and by 1701 
59 Lithuanian books had appeared, the most noteworthy being 
those of the preacher J. Bretkun (1535-1602). The spread of 
Calvinism led to the publication, in 1701, of a Lithuanian New 
Testament. The first dictionary was printed in. 1749. But 
perhaps the most remarkable work of the second period was 
The Four Seasons , a pastoral poem in hexameters by Christian 
Donalitius (1714-1780), which was edited by Nesselmann 
(Konigsberg, 1869) with a German translation and notes. In 
the 19th century various collections of fables and folk-tales 
were published, and an epic, the Onikshta Grove, was written 
by Bishop Baranoski. But it was in journalism that the chief 
original work of the third period was done. F. Kelch (1801-1877) 
fpunded the first Lithuanian newspaper, and between 1834 and 
1895 no fewer than 34 Lithuanian periodicals were published 
in the United States alone. 

Luther’s Catechism (Konigsberg, 1586) was the first , book 
printed in Lettic,: as in the sister speech* In the 1.7th century 
various translations of psalms, hymns and other religious works 
were published, the majority being Calvinistic in tone. The 
educational movement of the 18th century was inaugurated 
by G. F. Stender (1714-1796), author of a Lettic dictionary 
and grammar, of poems, tales and of a Book of Wisdom which 
treats of elementary science and history. Much educational 
work was, subsequently done by the Lettic Literary Society, 
which publishes a "magazine ( Magazin , Mitau, from 1827), 
and by. the. “ Young Letts,” who published various periodicals 
and translations of foreign classics, and endeavoured t to free 
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their language and thought from German influences. Somewhat 
Similar tasks were undertaken by the “ Young Lithuanians,” 
whose first magazine the Auszra (“ Dawn ”J was founded in 
1883. From 1890 to 19 to the literature of both peoples was 
marked by an ever-increasing nationalism; among the names 
most prominent during this period may be mentioned those of 
the dramatist Steperman and the poet Martin Lap, both of 
whom wrote in Lettic. • 

Bibliography.— L ithuanian dictionaries: Nesselmann, Worter- 
buch der litauischen Sprache^ (Konigsberg, 1851) ; Kurschat, Worter- 
buck der Litauischen Sprache (Halle, 1870-1883); A. juszkiewicz, 
Litovskiy Slovar (St Petersburg, 1897, &c.); P. Saurusaitis, An 
Abridged Dictionary of. the English- Lithuanian Languages, 2 pts. 
(Waterbury, Conn. , 1899-1900); ,A. Lalis ^ Dictionary of the Lithu- 
anian and English Languages (Chicago, 1903,, &c.). Grammar and 
Linguistic : Schleicher, Ilandbuch der litauischen Sprache (Prague', 
1856-1857) ; : ! O. Wiedemann; HandbucH der litauischen Sprache 
(Strassburg, 1897) ; A. Bezzenberger, Beitrage zur Geschichte der 
litauischen Sprache (Gottingen, 1877) ; J. Schiekopp, Gramatyka 
litewska poczqikowa (Cracow, 1902). Literature: Nesselmann, 
Litauische Volkslieder (Berlin, 1853); A. Juszkiewicz, Lietuwiskos 
Dajnos Uzrasytos , &c. (Kazan, 1881) ; A. Leskien and C. Brugman, 
Litauische Volkslieder (Strassburg;- 1882); C. Bartsch, Melodieen 
litauischer Volksheder (Heidelberg; 1886); A. J uszkiewicz , Melodje 
ludowe litewskie (Cracow,. 1900, &c.) ; E. A. Vol’ter, Litovskaya 
Khrestomatiya (St Petersburg, 1901, &c.). 

Lettic dictionaries and grammars: Bielenstein, Die Lettische 
Sprache (Berlin, 1 863^ 1864) ; id., Lettische Grammatik ( M i tau , 1863 ) ; 
ulmann and Brasche, Lettisches Worierbuch (Riga, 1872-1880) ; A. 
Bezzenberger,, tfber die Sprache der preussischen Letten and lettische 
Dialekt-Siudien ( Gottingen, 1885)* Bielenstein, Grenzen des lettischen 
Volksstammes und der lettischen Sprache (St Petersburg, 1892), 
Literature : v Bielenstein Tausend lettische Rathsel (Mitau, 1881) ; 
T; ,Treuland, : Latyshskiya Narodnyya Skazki (Moscow, 1887, &c.) ; 
K. Baron and H. Wissendorff, Latwju dainas (Mitau 1894,; &c ; .) ; 
V. Andreyanov, Lettische Volkslieder und Mythen (Halle. 1896). 

Old Prussian : Nesselmann, Die Sprache der alien Preussen 
(Berlin, 1845) ; id., Thesaurus linguae prussicae (Berlin, 1873) ; 
Berneker,; Die preussische Sprache (Strassburg, 1896); M. Schultze, 
Grammatik der altpreussischen Sprache (Leipzig, 1897). 

LITMUS (apparently; a corruption of lacmus , Dutch lacmoes, lac, 
lac, and moes , pulp, due to association with “ lit,” an obsolete 
Word for dye,, colour; the Ger. equivalent is Lackmus, Fr 
tournesol), a colouring matter which occurs in commerce; in the 
form of small blue tablets, which, however, consist mostly, not of 
the pigment proper, but of calcium carbonate and sulphate and 
other matter devoid of tinctorial value. Litmus is extensively 
employed by chemists as an indicator for the detection of free 
acids and free alkalis. An aqueous infusion of litmus, when 
exactly , neutralized by an acid, exhibits a violet colour, which by 
the least trace of free acid is changed to red, while free alkali 
turns it to blue. The reagent is generally used in the form of 
test paper — bibulous paper dyed red, purple or blue by the 
respective kind of infusion. Litmus is manufactured in Holland 
from the same kinds of lichens (species of Roccella and Lecanora) 
as ; are used for the preparation of archil (q.v.). 

LITOPTEENA, a suborder of South American Tertiary 
ungulate mammals typified by M acrauchenia, and taking their 
name (“ smooth-heel ”) from the presence of a flat facet on the 
heel-bone, or calcaneum for the articulation of the fibula. 
The more typical members of the group were digitigrade animals, 
recalling in general build the llamas and horses; they have small 
brains, and a facet on. the calcaneum for the fibula. The cheek- 
dentition approximates more or, less to the peiisspdactyle type. 
Both the terminal faces of the cervical vertebrae are flat, the 
femur carries a third trochanter, the bones, of both the carpus 
and tarsus are arranged , in linear series, and the number of toes, 
although commonly three, varies between one and five, the third 
or middle digit being invariably the largest. 

Of the two families, the first is the P voter other iidae, which 
exhibits, in respect of the reduction of the digits, a curious 
parallelism to the equine line among the Perissodactyla; in this 
feature, as well as in the reduction of the teeth, it is more 
specialized than the second family. 

The inolar teeth approximate to the Palaeotherium type, but have 
a more or less strongly developed median longitudinal cleft. The 
three-toed type is represented by Diadiaphorus, in which the dental 
formula is LJ ,c>. \,p t i,m,% ,and the feet are very; like those of Hipparion. 
The cervical vertebrae are of normal form, the orbit (as in the second 


family) is encircled by bone, the; last molar has a third lobe, the single 
pair of upper incisors are somewhat : elongated, and have a gap 
between and behind them, while the outer lower incisors are larger 
than the inner pair, the canines being: small. The skull has a short 
muzzle, with elongated nasals. Remains of this and the other repre- 
sentatives of the group are found in the Patagonian Miocene. In 
P voter otherium, which includes smaller forms having the same, or 
nearly the same, dental formula, the molar teeth differ from^ those of 
Diadiapkorus by the deeper median longitudinal cleft, which com- 
pletely divides the crown into an inner and an outer moiety, the two 
cones of the inner half being united. According to the description 
given by Argentine palaeontologists, this genus is also three-toed, 
the single-toed representative of the family being Thoalherium, in 
which the lateral metapodials, or splint-bones, are even more reduced 
than in the Equidae. 

In the second family— Macrauckeniidae-—t\i^ dentition ,is 
complete (forty-four) and without a gap, the crowns, of nearly 
all the teeth being of nearly uniform height, while the upper 
molars are distinguished from those of the Proterothenidae by 
a peculiar arrangement of their two inner cones, and the eleva- 
tion of the antero-posterior portion of the cingulum so as to form 
an extra pit on the crown. To describe this arrangement in detail 
is impossible here, but it may be stated that the two inner cones 
are closely approximated, and separated by a narrow V-shaped 
notch on the inner side of the crown. The elongated cervical 
Vertebrae are peculiar in that the arch is perforated by the artery 
in the same manner as in the llamas. 

In the Santa Cruz beds of Patagonia the family is represented 
by the generalized genus Oxyodontotherium (in which Theosodon 
may apparently be included). It comprises animals ranging 
up to the size of a tapir, in which the nostrils were more or less 
in the normal anterior position, and the cheek-teeth short-., 
crowned, with the inner Cones of the upper molars well developed' 
and separated by a notch, and the pits of moderate depth. 
The last upper premolar is , simpler than the molars, and the 
canine, Which may be double-rooted, is like the earlier premolars. 
The radius and ulna, like the tibia and fibula, are distinct, and 
the metapodials rudimentary. On the other hand, in Macrau- 
fhenia, which was a much larger llama-like animal, the skull is 
elongated and narrow, with rudimentary nasals, and the aperture 
of the nose placed nearly on the line of the eyes and directed up- 
wards, the muzzle not improbably terminating in a short trunk. 
Deep pits on the forehead probably served for the attachment Of 
special muscles connected with the latter. Very curious is the 
structure of the cheek-teeth, which are high-crown6d, with' the 
two inner cones reduced to mere points, and the pits on the 
crown-surface large and funnel-shaped. In fact, the perissodac- 
tyle type is almost lost. The cervical vertebrae and limb-bones 
are very long, the radius and ulna being completely, and the tibia 
and fibula partially, united. The .typical M. patagonica is a 
Pleistocene form as large as a camel, ranging from Patagonia 
to Brazil/ but remains of smaller species have been found in 
the Pliocene (?) of Bolivia and Argentina. 

The imperfectly known Scalabrinia of the Argentine Pliocene 
appears to occupy a position intermediate between Oxyodonto- 
therium and M acrauchenia, having the nasal aperture situated 
in the middle of the length of the skull, and the crowns of the 
cheek-teeth nearly as tall as in the latter, but the lower molars 
furnished with a projecting process in the hinder valley, similar 
to one occurring in those of the former* 

In this place may be mentioned another strange ungulate 
from the Santa Cruz beds of Patagonia, namely, A strap otherium, 
sometimes regarded as typifying a suborder by itself. This huge 
ungulate had cheek-teeth singularly like those of a rhinoceros, 
and an enormous pair of tusk-like upper incisors, recalling the 
upper canines of Mdchaer edits on an enlarged scale: In the 
lower jaw are two large tusk-like canines, between which are 
three pairs of curiously-formed spatulate incisors, and in both 
jaws there is a long diastema. The dental formula appears 
to be i.\, c.%, p. f , w.-|. 

Next A strapotherium may be provisionally placed the genus 
Homalodontotherium, of which the teeth have much lower crowns, 
and are of a less decidedly rhinocerotic type than in A strapotherium, 
and! the whole dentition forms an even and unbroken series. / The 
bodies of the cervical vertebrae are short, with flattened . articular 
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surfaces, the humerus has ail enormous deltoid crest, suggestive of 
fossorial powers, and the femur is flattened^ with a third trochanter; 
According to the Argentine ' palaeontologists, the cafpus is of the 
alternating type, and the terminal phalanges of the pentedactyle 
feet are bifid, and very like those of Edentata. Indeed, this type 
of foot shows many edentate resemblances. The astragalus is 
square and flattened, articulating dire'ctly with the navicular, 
although not with the cuboid; and having a slightly convex facet 
for the tibia. From the structure of the above-mentioned type of 
foot, which is stated to have been found in association with the skull, 
it has been suggested that Homalodontotherium should be placed in 
the Ancylopoda (q,v:), but, to say nothing of the different form of the 
cheek-teeth, all the other South American Santa Cruz ungulates are 
so distinct from those of other countries that this seems Unlikely. 
It may be suggested that we have rather to deal with an instance of 
parallelism — a view supported by the parallelism to the Equidae 
presented by certain members of th& Proterotherndae. (R. L.*) 

LITOTES (Gr. Xeroxes, plainness, Xcros, plain, simple, smooth), 
a rhetorical figure in which emphasis is secured for a statement 
by turning it into a denial of the contrary, e,g. “ a citizen of no 
mean city,” i.e. a citizen of a famous city, “A. is not a man 
to be neglected,” Litotes is sometimes used for what should be 
more strictly called “meiosis” (Gr. pelaxns, lessening, diminu- 
tion, peioov, lesser), where the expressions used apparently are 
weak or understated) but the effect is to intensify. 

LITTER (through, 0 , Fr. liter e or litiere, mod. litiere from 
Med. Lat. lectaria, classical lectica , lectus, bed, couch), a word 
used of a portable couch, shut in by curtains and borne 
on poles by bearers, and of a bed of straw or other suitable 
substance for animals; hence applied to the number of young 
produced by an animal at one birth, and also to any disordered 
heap of waste material, rubbish, &c, , In anqient Greece, pripy 
to the influence of Asiatic luxury after the Macedonian conquest, 
the litter (<popeiov) was only used by invalids or by women. 
The Romans, when the lectica was introduced, probably about 
the latter half of the gnd century b?c. (Gellius x. 3), used if , only 
fqr travelling purposes. Like the Greek or Asiatic litter, it had 
a roof of skin ( pellis ) and side curtains. (vela,,plagae)\ Juvenal 
(iv. %o) speaks of transparent sides (latis specularibus) . The slaves 
who bore the litter on their shoulders risuccollare) were termed 
lecticarii, and it was a sign of luxury and wealth to employ six 
or even eight bearers. Under the Empire the litter began to be 
used in the streets of Rome, and its use was restricted and 
granted as a privilege (Suet. Claudius), The travelling lectica 
must be distinguished from the much earlier . lectica funebris 
or feretrum, the funeral bier on which the dead were carried to 
their burial-place. 

LITTLE FALLS, .a city and the county-seat of Morrison 
cpunty, Minnesota, U.S.A., on both banks of the Mississippi 
river, about 88 m. N.W. of Minneapolis. Pop. (1890) 2354; 
(1900) 5774, of whom 1559 were foreign-born, chiefly Germans 
and Swedes; (1905) 5856; (1910) 6078. It is served by the 
Northern Pacific railway. The city is situated in a prosperous 
farming region, and has excellent water-power and various 
manufactures. Little Falls was settled about 18 50, was chartered 
as a city in 1889 and adopted a new charter in 1902. Here 
was buried the Chippewa chief, Hole-in-the-Day (c. 1827-1868), 
or Bagwunagijik, who succeeded his father, also named Hole- 
ip- th e-Day, as head chief of the Chippewas in 1846. Like . his 
father, the younger Hole-in-the-Day led his tribe against the 
Sioux, and he is said to have prevented the Chippewas from 
joining the Sioux rising in 1862. His body was subsequently 
removed by his relatives, : 

LITTLE FALLS, a city of Herkimer county, r New York, 
Ut.S.A., on the Mohawk river, 21 m. E.S.E. of Utica. Pop. 
(1890) 8783; (1900). 10,38.1, of whom 1915 were foreign-born; 
(1919 census) 12,273. It is served by the New York Central 
& Hjudson River, the West Shore, the Utica & Mohawk Valley 
(electric) , and the Little Falls & Dolgeville railways (the last 
named being 13 m. long and running only to Salisbury Center 
and by the Erie canal. The Mohawk river falls here by a series 
of rapids 45 ft, in less than a mile, furnishing water power. 
Among the manufactures are cotton yarn, hosiery and knit goods, 
leather, &c. In 1905 the city’s factory products were Valued 
at $4,47 1 ,080. The city hais one of the' largest cheese L markets 


in the United States ; u The 5 manufacture of flour and: grist-mill 
products iivas formerly ail important industry ;a mill burned 
in 1782 by Tories and Ihdians had supplied almost the entire 
Mohawk iVallby, and particularly Forts Herkimer and Dayton. 
Near -the .city is the grave- of General Nicholas Herkimer, to 
Whom a monument was erected in 1896. Little Falls was settled 
by Germans in 1782, and. was almost immediately destroyed by 
Indians and Tories. It was resettled in 1790, and was in- 
corporated as a village in 1811 and as a city in 1895. 1 r 

See George A. Hardin, History of Herkimer County (Syracuse, 
i 393 )-; . ; ■' ' 

LITTLEHAMPTON, a seaport and watering-place in the 
Chichester parliamentary division of Sussex, England, at the 
mouth of the Arun, 62 m. S. by W. from Lbndon by the London, 
Brighton & South Coast railway, Pop, ; of urban district 
(1901) 7363. There is a beach of firm sand. The harbour is 
easily accessible in all wbathers, and has a small general trade. 

LITTLE RO CK, the ! capital of Arkansas, U.S.A., and the 
county-seat of Pulaski county, situated near, the centre of the 
state and on the S. bank of -the Arkansas river, at the E. edge 
of the Ozark foothills. Pop. (1890) 25,874; (1900) 38,307, of 
whom 14,694' were of negro blood, and 2.099 were foreign- 
born; (1910 census) 45,944. . Little Rock is served by the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the St Louis South Western, 
and the St Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern railways and by 
river boats. It occupies a comparatively level site of 11 Sq. m. 
at an altitude of 250 to 400 ft. above sea-level and 50 ft. or. more 
above the , river,, which is crossed here by three railway bridges 
and by a county bridge. The city derived its name (originally 
“ le Petit Roche ” and “ The Little: Rock”) from a rocky 
peninsula in the Arkansas, distinguished from the “ Big Rock ” 
(the site of the army post, Fort Logan H. Roots), 1 m. W. of the 
city, across the river. The Big Rock is said to have been first 
discovered and named “ Le Rocher Frangais ” in 1722 by Sieur 
Bernard de la Harpe, who was in search of an emerald mountain; 
the Little Rock is now Used sis an abutment for a railway bridge. 
The state capitol, the state insane asylum, the state deaf 
mute institute; the state school for the blind, a state reform 
school, the penitentiary, the state library and the medical and 
law departments of the state university are at Little Rock; 
and the city is also the seat of the United States court for the 
eastern district of Arkansas, Of a United States land office, of 
Little Rock College, of the St Mary’s Academy, of a Roman 
Catholic orphanage and a Roman Catholic convent, and of two 
schools for negroes — the ’ Philander Smith College (Methodist 
Episcopal, 1877), co-educational, and the Arkansas Baptist 
College. The city- is the seat of Protestant Episcopal and 
Roman Catholic bishops. Little Rock has a Carnegie library 
(1908), an old ladies’ home, a ' Florence Crit teuton rescue 
home, a children’s home, St Vincent’s infirmary, a city 
hospital, a Catholic hospital, a physicians’ and surgeons’ 
hospital and the Arkansas hospital for nervous diseases. 
A municipal park system includes City, Forest, Wonderland 
and West End parks. Immigratioh from the northern states 
has been encouraged, and northern men control much of the 
business of the city. In 1905 the value of factory products 
was $4,689, 7 87, . being 38-8% greater than the value in 1900. 
Cotton and lufnbef industries are the leading interests; the value 
of cotton-seed oik and cake manufactured in 1905 was $967,043 , 
of planing mill products $835,049, and of lumber and timber 
products $342,134; 1 Printihg and publishing’ and the manu- 
facture of foUndry and 1 mUchihe shop products and of furniture 
are other important industries. Valuable .deposits of bauxite 
are found in Pulaski county, and the mines are the most important 
in the United States. ’ 1 

Originally the site of the city was occupied by the Quapaw 
Indians. The earliest permanent settlement by the . Whites 
was about 1813-1814; the county was organized in 1818 
while still a part . of Missouri Territory ; Little Rock was surveyed 
in 7821, was: incorporated as ,a town and became -the capital of 
Arkansas in 1821, and was chartered as a city in 1836. In 1856 
its population was 4 only 2f 67; and in f86o 3727; 'but in 1870 
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It ; ‘ Wsis 12^80. ! /Littld’ ftock f : Wh& ' 0tithufciasticafly /antOThioii « 
at the outbreak of the Civil War. In February 1861, the United 
States: Arsenal was seized by the state authorities. In September 
1 863 the Federal generals William Steele ( 1 81 9-1885) and 
John W. Davidsoli (1824^1881), operating against General 
Sterling,. Price, captured the city, and it remained throughout 
the rest of the war under Federal control. Constitutional 
conventions met at Little Rock in 1836* 1864, 1868 and 1874, 
and also the Secession Convention of i 86 i. The A rkansas 
Gazette, established at Arkansas Post iii 18.19 and soon after- 
wards removed to the new capital, was the first newspaper 
published in Arkansas and one of the first published west of the 
Mississippi. , 

, LITTLETON (or Lyttelton), EDWARD, ^aron; (1589-1645), 
sonof Sir Edward Littleton (d. 1621). chief ■'justice of North Wales, 
was born at MUnslow in Shropshire* he was educated at Oxford 
ahd became a lawyer, sucCeedirig his father as chief -justice of 
Nor th W ales . In 16 2 5 , fie became a member of parliament 
and acted in * 1628 as chairman of the committee of , grievances 
upon whose report the Petition of Right was based. As a member 
of the party opposed to the arbitrary measures of Charles I. 
Littleton had shown more moderation than some" of his colleagues, 
and in 1634, three years after he had been chosen recorder of 
London, the king attached him to his iown side by appointing 
him solicitor-general. In the famous case about ship-money 
Sir Edward argued against Hampden. In 1640 he was made 
chief -justice of the common pleas and in 164 1 lord keeper of 
the great seal, being created a peer as Baron Lyttelton. About 
this time, the lord keeper began to display a certain amount of 
indifference to the royal cause. In January 1642 he refused id 
put the great seal to the proclamation, for the arrest of the five 
members and he also incurred the displeasure of Charles by 
voting for the militia ordinance. However, he assured his friend 
Edward Hyde, afterwards earl of Clarendon, that he had only 
taken this step to . allay the suspicions of the parliamentary 
party who contemplated? depriving him of the seal, and he under- 
took to send this to the king. He fulfilled his promise, and in 
May 1642 he himself joined Charles at York, but it was some 
time before he regained the favpur of the king and the custody 
of the seal . Littleton died at Oxford on the 2 7th of Angus t 
16455 he left no sons and his barony became extinct His only 
daughter, Anne, married her cousin Sir Thomas Littleton, 
Bart. (d. 1681), and their son Sir Thomas Littleton (c. 1647- 
1710), was speaker of the House of Commons from 169810 1700, 
and treasurer of the navy from 1700 to 1710. Macaulay thus 
sums up the character of Speaker Littleton and his relations to 
the Whigs : “ He was one of their ablest, most zealous andmost 
steadfast friends; and had been, both in the House of Commons 
and at the board of treasury, an invaluable second to Montague ” 
(the earl of Halifax). 

LITTfilETON, SIR THOMAS DE (<;, ' 
and legal author, was born; it is supposed, at Erankley Manor 
House, Worcestershire, about 1407. Littleton’s surname was 
that of his mother, who was the sole daughter and heiress of 
Thomas de Littleton, lord of Frankley. She married one 
Thomas Westcote. Thomas was the eldest of four sons of the 
mhtfiage, and took the name of Littleton, of, as it seems to have 
been more commonly spelt, LiitteltOri. The date of his birth 
is uncertain; a MS.' pedigree gives 1422; but it was probably 
earlier than this. If, as is generally accepted, he was born at 
E rankley Manor, it could not have been before 1407 , in which 
year Littleton’s grandfathef recovered the manor from a distant 
branch of the family. He is said by Sir E. Coke to have ; “ at- 
tended one of the universities,” but there is no corroboration 
of this statement. He was probably a member of the Inner 
Temple, and lectured there on the statute of Westminster II., 
Die Donis Conditionalibus. His name occurs in the Paston Letters 
(ed. J. Gairdner, i. 60) about 1445 as that of a well-known \ 
counsel and in 1481/2 he received a, grant of the manor ;of 
Sheriff Hales, Shropshire, from a Sir William Trussel as a reward I 
for his Services as counsel. He appears to have been recorder 1 
of Coventry in 1456 ; he was made escheator of Worcestershire, * 


and in i'447/8 . was under-sheriff of the same county; he 
became serjeant-at-law in 1453 and Was afterwards a justice 
of assize on the northern circuit. In 1466 he was made a judge 
of the common pleas, and in 1475 a knight of the Bath. He 
died, according to the inscription on his : tomb in Worcester 
cathedral, on the 23rd of August 1481. He married, about 
1444, Joan, widow of Sir Philip Chet wind of Ingestrie in Stafford- 
shire, and by her had three sons, through whom he became 
ancestor of the families holding the peerages of Cobham (formerly 
Lyttelton, q.v.) and Hatherton. 

His Treatise on Tenures was probably written after he had 
been appointed to the bench. It is addressed to his second son 
Richard, who went to the bar, and whose name occurs in the 
year books of the reign of Henry VII. The book, both histori- 
cally and from its intrinsic merit, may be characterized as the 
first text-book upon the English law of property. The law of 
property in Littleton’s time was mainly concerned with rights 
over land, and it was the law relating to this class of rights which 
Littleton, set himself to digest and classify. The time was ripe 
fori the task. Ever since the Conquest regular courts of justice 
had been at work administering a law which had grown out of 
an admixture of Teutonic custom and of Norman feudalism. 
Under Henry IL the courts had been organized, and the practice 
of keeping regular records of the proceedings had been carefully 
observed.! The centralizing influence of the royal courts and of 
the justices df assize, working steadily through three centuries, 
had made the rules governing the; law of property uniform 
throughout the land; local customs were confined within certain 
prescribed limits, and were only recognized as giving rise to certain 
Well-defined classes of rights, such, for instance, as the security 
of tenure acquired by villeins by virtue of the custom of the 
manor, and the rights of freeholders, in some towns, to dispose 
of their land by will. Thus, by the time of Littleton (Henry VI. 
and Edward IV.), an immense mass of material had been ac- 
quired and preserved in the rolls of the various courts. Reports 
of important cases were published in the “ year books.” A 
glance at Statham’s Abridgment , the. earliest digest of decided 
eases, published nearly at the same time as Littleton’s Tenures , 
is sufficient to show the enormous bulk which reported cases had 
already attained as materials for the knowledge of English law. 

Littleton’s treatise was written in that peculiar dialect com- 
pounded of Norman-French and English phrases called law 
French. Although it had been provided by a statute of 36 
Edward III. that viva voce proceedings in court should no longer 
be conducted in the French tongue, “ which was much unknown 
in the realm,” the practice of reporting proceedings in that 
language, and of using it in legal treatises, lingered till a much 
later, period, and was at length prohibited by a statute passed 
in the time of the Commonwealth in 1650. Unlike the preceding 
writers on English law, Glanville, Bracton and the authors 
of the treatises known by the names of Britton and Fleta, Little- 
ton borrows nothing from the sources of Roman law or the 
commentators. He deals exclusively with English law. : , 

The book is written on a definite system, and is the first 
attempt at a scientific classification of rights over land. Little- 
ton’s method is to begin With a definition, usually clearly and 
briefly expressed, of the class of rights with which he is dealing. 
He then proceeds to illustrate the various characteristics and 
incidents of the class by stating particular instances, some of 
which refer to decisions which had actually occurred, but more', 
commonly they are hypothetical cases put by way of illustration 
of his principles. He occasionally refers to reported cases. 
His book is thus much more than a mere digest of judicial 
decisions* to spine extent he pursues the method which gave 
to Roman law its, breadth and consistency of principle. In 
Roman law this result was attained through the practice of 
putting to jurisconsults hypothetical cases to be solved by them. 
Littleton, in like manner, is constantly stating and solving by 
reference to. principles of law cases Which may or may not have 
occurred in actual practice. 

In dealing with freehold estates Littleton adopts , a classification 
which has been followed by all Writers Who have attempted to 
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systematize the English law of land, especially Sir M. Hale and Sir 
William Blackstone. It is indeed the only possible approach to a 
scientific arrangement of the intricate “ estates in land ” known to 
English law. He classifies estates in land by reference to their 
duration, or in other words by reference to the differences between 
the persons who are entitled to succeed upon the death of the person 
in possession or “ tenant.” First of all, he describes the character- 
istics of tenancy in fee simple. This is still as it was in Littleton’s 
time the largest interest in land known to the law. Next in order 
comes tenancy in fee tail, the various classes of which are sketched 
by Littleton with brevity and accuracy, but he is silent as to the 
important practice, which first received judicial recognition shortly 
before his death, of “ suffering a recovery,” whereby through a series 
of judicial fictions a tenant in tail was enabled to convert his estate 
tail into a fee simple, thus acquiring full power of alienation. After 
discussing in their logical order other freehold interests in land, he 
passes to interests in land called by later writers interests less than 
freehold, namely, tenancies for terms of years and tenancies at will. 
With the exception of tenancy from year to year, now so familiar 
to us, but which was a judicial creation of a date later than the 
time of Littleton, the first book is a complete statement of the 
principles of the common law, as they for the most part still exist, 
governing and regulating interests in lands. The first book concludes 
with a very interesting chapter on copyhold tenures, which marks the 
exact point at which the tenant by copy of court roll, the successor of 
the villein, who in his turn represented the freeman reduced to 
villenage by the growth of the manorial system, acquired security of 
tenure. 

The second book relates to the reciprocal rights and duties of lord 
and tenant, and is mainly of historical interest to the modern lawyer. 
It contains a complete statement of the law as it stood in Littleton’s 
time relating to homage, fealty and escuage, the money compensa- 
tion to be paid to the lord in lieu of military service to be rendered 
to the king, a peculiar characteristic of English as distinguished from 
Continental feudalism. 

Littleton then proceeds to notice the important features of tenure 
by knight’s service with its distinguishing incidents of the right of 
wardship of the lands and person of the infant heir or heiress, and 
the right of disposing of the ward in marriage. The non-military 
freehold tenures are next dealt with; we have an account of “ socage 
tenure,” into which all military tenures were subsequently com- 
muted by a now unrecognized act of the Long Parliament in 1650, 
afterwards re-enacted by the well-known statute of Charles II. (1660), 
and of “ frankalmoign,” or the spiritual tenure by which churchmen 
held. In the description of burgage tenure and tenure in villenage, 
the life of which consists in the validity of ancient customs recognized 
by law, we recognize survivals of a time before the. iron rule of. 
feudalism had moulded the law of land in the interests of the king 
and the great lords. Finally he deals with the law of rents, discussing 
the various kinds of rents which may be reserved to the grantor upon 
a grant of lands and the remedies for recovery of rent, especially the 
remedy by distress. 1 

The third and concluding book of Littleton’s treatise deals mainly 
with the various ways in which rights oyer land can be acquired and 
terminated in the case of a single possessor or several possessors. 
This leads him to discuss the various modes in which several persons 
may simultaneously have rights over the same land, as parceners: — * 
daughters who are co-heiresses, or sons in gavelkind; joint tenants 
and tenants in common. Next follows an elaborate discussion upon 
What are called estates upon condition-— a cla^s of interests which 
occupied a large space in the early common law, giving rise on one 
side to estates tail, on another to mortgages.; In Littleton’s time a 
mortgage, which he carefully describes, was merely a conveyance of 
land by the tenant to the mortgagee, with a condition that, if the 
tenant paid to the mortgagee a certain sum on a certain day, he 
might re-enter and have the land again. If the condition was not 
fulfilled, the interest of the mortgagee became absolute, and Littleton 
gives no indication of any modification of this strict rule, such a, s' was 
introduced by courts of equity, permitting the debtor to redeem 
his land by payment of all that was due to the mortgagee although 
the day of payment had passed, and his interest ha!d become at law 
indefeasible. The remainder of the work is occupied with an ex- 
position of a miscellaneous class of modes of acquiring rights of 
property, the analysis of which would occupy tpo large a space. 

The work is thus a complete summary of the common law as it 
stood at the time. It is nearly silent as to the remarkable class of 
rights which had already assumed vast practical importance- 
equitable interests in lands. These are only noticed incidentally in 
the chapter on “ Releases.” But it was already clear in Littleton’s 
time that this class of rights would become the most important of 
all. Littleton’s own will, which lias been preserved, may be adduced 
in proof of this assertion. Although nothing was more opposed to 


1 These two books are stated, in a note to the table at the con- 
clusion of the work, to have been made for the better understanding 

of certain chapters of the Antient Book of Tenures. This refers 
to a tract called The Old Tenures , said to have been written in the 
reign of Edward III. By way of distinguishing it from this work, 
Littleton’s book is called in all the early editions “ Tenores Novell!.” 


the spirit of Nprman feudalism than that a tenant of lands should 
dispose of them by will, we find Littleton directing by his will .the 
feoffees of certain manors to make estates to the persons named 
in his will. In other words, in order to acquire over lands powers 
unknown to the common law, the lands had been conveyed to 

feoffees ” who had full right over them according to the common 
law, but who were under a conscientioiis obligation to exercise those 
rights at the direction and for the exclusive benefit of the person to 
whose “ use ” the lands were held. This conscientious obligation 
was recognized and enforced by the chancellor, and thus arose the 
class of equitable interests in lands. Littleton is the first writer on 
English law after these rights had risen into a prominent position, 
and it is curious to find to what extent they are ignored by him. ; 

Bibliography.—' The work of Littleton Occupies a place in the 
history of typography as well as of law. The earliest printed edition 
seems to be that by John Lettou and William de Machlinia, two 
printers who probably came from the Continent, and carried on 
their business in partnership, as their note to the edition of Littleton 
states, “ in civitate Londoniarum, juxta ecclesiam omnium sanct- 
orum.” The date of this edition is uncertain, but the most probable 
conjecture, based on typographical grounds, places it about the 
latter part of 1481. The next edition is one by Machlinia alone, 
probably about two or three years later than the former. Machlinia 
was then in business alone “ juxta pontem quae vulgo dicitur Fleta 
brigge.” Next came the Rohan or Rouen edition, erroneously stated 
by Sir E. Coke to be the earliest, and to have been printed about 
1533. It was, however, of a much earlier date. Tomlins, the latest 
editor of Littleton, gives reasons for thinking that it cannot have 
been later than 1490. It is stated in a note to have been printed at 
Rouen by William le Tailleur “ ad instantiam Richardi Pynson.” 
Copies of all these editions are in the British Museum. In all these 
editions the work is styled Tenores Novelli, probably to distinguish it 
from the 11 Old Tenures.” 

’There are three early MSS. of Littleton in the University Library at 
Cambridge. One of these formerly contained a note on its first page 
to the effect that it was bought in St Paul’s Churchyard on July 20, 
1480. It was therefore in circulation in Littleton’s lifetime. The 
other two MSS. are of a somewhat later date ; but one of . them 
contains what seems to be the earliest English translation of the 
Tenures , and is probably not later than 1500. 

In the 16th century editions of Littleton followed in rapid succession 
from the presses of Pynson, Redmayne, Berthelet, Tottyl and others* 
The practice of annotating the text caused several additions' to be 
introduced, which, however, ate easily detected by comparison of the 
earlier copies. In 1581 West divided the text into 746 sections, 
which have ever since, been preserved. Many of these editions were 
printed with large margins for purposes of annotation, specimens 
of which may be seen in Lincoln’s Inn Library. 

The practice of annotating Littleton was very general, and was 
adopted by many eminent lawyers besides Sir E. Coke, amongst 
others by Sir M. Hale. One commentary of this kind, by an unknown 
hand of earlier date than Sir E. Coke’s, was edited by Cary in 182,9. 
Following the general practice of dealing with, Littleton as the great 
authority on the law of England, “ the most perfect and absolute 
work that ever was written in any human science,” Sir E. Coke made 
it in 1628 the text of that portion of his work which he calls the first 
part of the institutes of the law of England, in other words, the law 
of property. 

The first printed English translation of Littleton was by Rastell, 
who seems to have combined the professions of author, printer and 
serjeant-at-law, between 1514 and 1533. Many English editions by 
various editors followed, the best of which is Tottyl’s in 1556. Sir 
E. Coke adopted some translation earlier than this, which has since 
gone by the name of Sir E. Coke’s translation. He, however, 
throughout comments not on the translation but on the French text ; 
and the reputation of the commentary has to some extent obscured 
the intrinsic merit of the original. 

See E. Wambaugh, Littleton's Tenures in English (Washington, 
D.C., 1903). 

LITTRi, MAXIMILIEN PAUL &MILE (1801-1881), French 
lexicographer and philosopher, was born in Paris on the ist of 
February 1801. His father had been a gunner, and afterwards 
sergeant-major of marine artillery, in the French navy, and was 
deeply imbued with the revolutionary ideas of the day. Settling 
down as a collector of taxes, he married Sophie Jphannot, a 
free-thinker like himself, and devoted himself to the education of 
his son Emile. The boy was sent to the Lycee Louis-Ie- Grand, 
where he had for friends Hachette and Eugene Burqouf. After 
he had completed his course at school, he hesitated for a, time 
as to what profession he should adopt, and meanwhile made 
himself master, not only of the English and German languages, 
but of the classical and Sanskrit literature and, philology. At 
last he determined to study medicine, and in 1822 entered his 
name as a student of medicine. He passed all his examinations 
in due course, and had only his thesis to prepare in order to obtain . 
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his degree as doctor when in 1827 his father died; leaving his 
mother absolutely without resources, He at once renounced 
his degree, and, while attending the lectures of|P. F. O. Rayer 
and taking a: keen interest in medicine, began teaching Latin 
and Greek for a livelihood. He carried a musket on the popular 
side in the revolution of February 1830, and was one of the 
national guards who followed Charles X. to Rambouillet., In 
1831 he obtained an introduction to Armand Carrel, the editor 
pf the National, who gave him the task of reading the English 
and German papers for excerpts. Carrel by chance, in 1835, 
discovered the ability of his reader, who from that time became 
a constant contributor, and eventually director of the paper. 
In 1836 Littre began to contribute articles on all sorts of subjects 
to the Revue ties deux mondes; in 1837 he married; and in 
1839 appeared the first volume of his edition of the works of 
Hippocrates. The value of this work was recognized by his 
election the same year into the Academie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. At this epoch he came across the works of 
Auguste Comte, the reading of which formed, as he himself 
said, “ the cardinal point of his life,” and from this time onward 
appears the influence of positivism on his own life, and, what 
is of more importance, his influence on positivism, for he gave 
as much to positivism as he received from it. He soon became 
a friend of Comte, and popularized his ideas in numerous works 
on the positivist philosophy. At the same time he continued 
his edition of Hippocrates, which was not completed till 1862, 
published a similar edition of Pliny’s Natural History , and after 
1844 took FauriePs place on the committee engaged on the 
Histoire litter air e de la France , where his knowledge of the early 
French language and literature was invaluable. 

It was about 1844 that he started working on his great Diction - 
naire de la langue frangaise, which was, however, not to be 
completed till thirty yeats after. In the revolution of July 
1848 he took part in the repression of the extreme republican 
party in June 1849. His essays, contributed during this period 
to the National , were collected together and published under 
the title of Conservation , revolution et positivisme in 1852, 
and show a thorough acceptance of all the doctrines propounded 
by Comte. However, during the later years of his master’s 
life, he began to perceive that he could not wholly accept all 
the dogmas or the more mystic ideas of his friend and master, 
but he concealed his differences of opinion, and Comte failed 
to pefceive that his pupil had outgrown him, as he himself had 
outgrown his master Saint-Simon. Comte’s death in 1858 freed 
Littre from any fear of embittering his master’s later years, 
and he published his own ideas in his Paroles de la philosophic 
positive in 1859, and at still greater length in his work in Auguste 
Comte et la philosophie positive in 1863, In this book he traces 
the origin of Comte’s ideas through Tilrgot, Kant and Saint- 
Simon, then eulogizes Comte’s own life, his method of philosophy, 
his great services to the cause and the effect of his works, arid 
finally; proceeds to show where he himself differs from him. He 
approved wholly of Comte’s philosophy, his great laws of society 
arid his philosophical method, which indeed he defended warmly 
against J. S. Mill, but declared that, while he believed in a 
positivist philosophy, he did not believe in a religion of humanity: 
About 1863, after completing his Hippoctates and his Pliny, 
he set to work in earnest on his French dictionary. In the same 
year he was proposed for the Academie Frangaise, but rejected, 
owing to the opposition of Mgr. Dupanloup, bishop of Orleans, 
who denounced him in his Avertissement aux peres de famille 
as the chief of the French materialists. He also at this time 
started with G. Wyrouboff the Philosophie Positive , a review 
which was to embody the views of modern positivists. His 
life was thus absorbed in literary work till the overthrow pf the 
eriipire called on him to take a part in politics. He felt himself 
too old to undergo the privations of the siege of Paris, arid 
retired with his family t o B rit anny , whence he was v summoned 
by M. Gambetta to Bordeaux, to lecture on history, and thence 
to Versailles to take his seat in the senate to which he had been 
chosen by the department of the Seine. In December 1871 
he Was elected a member of the Academie Fraripaise 'in spite 


of the renewed opposition of Mgr. Dupanloup, who resigned 
his seat rather than receive him. Littre’s Dictionary was com- 
pleted in 1873. An authoritative interpretation is given of the 
use of each word, based on the various meanings it had held 
in the past. In 1875 Littre was elected a life senator. The 
most notable of his productions in these years" were his political 
papers attacking and, unveiling the confederacy of the Orleanists 
and legitimists, and in favour of the republic, his republication 
of many of his old articles and books, among others the Con- 
servation^ revolution et positivisme of 1852 (which he reprinted 
word for word, appending a formal, categorical renunciation 
of many of the Comtist doctrines therein contained) , and a little 
tract Pour la dernier e fois, in which he maintained his unalterable 
belief in materialism. When it became obvious, that the old 
man could not live much longer, his wife and daughter, who had 
always been fervent Catholics, strove to convert him to their 
religion. He had long interviews with Pere Milleriot, a celebrated 
controversialist, and was much grieved at his death; but it 
is hardly probable he would have ever been really converted. 
Nevertheless, when on the point of death, his wife had him 
baptized, and his funeral was conducted with the rites of the 
Catholic Church. He died on the 2nd of June 1881. 

The following are his most important works: his editions of 
Hippocrates (1839-1861), and of Pliny's Natural History { 1848- 
1850); his translation of Strauss’s Vie de Jesus (1839-1840), and 
Muller’s Manuel de physiologie (1851); his edition of the works of 
Armand Carrel, with notes (1854-1:858); the Histoire de la langue 
franqaise , a collection of magazine articles (1862); and his Diction- 
naire de la langue franyaise (1863-1872). In the domain of science 
must be noted his edition, with Charles Robin, of Nysten’s Diction- 
naire de medicine, de chirurgie, &c. (1855) ; in that of philosophy, his 
Analyse raisonnee du cours de philosophie positive de M. A. Comte 
(1845); Application de la philosophie positive au gouvernement 
(1849); Conservation, revolution et positivisme (1852, 2nd ed., with 
supplement, 1879); Paroles de la philosophie positive (1859); 
Auguste Comte et la philosophie positive (1863) ; La Science au point 
de vue philosophique (1873 )\ Fragments de philosophie et de sociologie 
contemporaine (1876).; and his most interesting miscellaneous works, 
his Etudes et glanures (1880); La Verite sur la mort ti Alexandre le 
grand (1865); Etudes sur les barbares et le moyen age (1867); Mede- 
cine et m&decins (1871); Literature et histoire (1875); and Discours 
de reception a l J A cademie franqaise (1873). 

For his life consult C. A. Sainte-Beuve, Notice sur M. Littre , sa 
vie et ses travaux (1863); and Nouveaux Lundis, vol. v. ; also 
the notice by M. Durand-Greville in the Nouvelle Revue of August 
1881 ; E. Caro, Littrb et le positivisme (1883) ; Pasteur, Discours de 
reception at the Academy, where he succeeded Littre, and a reply by 
E. Renan. . # — (H. M.S.) 

LITURGY (Low Lat. liturgia ; Gr. \eiros, public, and epyov , 
work; \eiTovpyos, a public servant), in the technical language 
of the Christian Church, the order for the celebration and ad- 
ministration of the Eucharist. In Eastern Christendom the Greek 
word \eLTOvpyia is used in this sense exclusively. But in English- 
speaking countries the word “ liturgy ” has come to be used in 
a more popular sense to denote any or all of the various services 
of the Church, whether contained in separate volumes or bound 
up together in the form of a Book of Common Prayer. In this 
article the liturgy is treated in the former and stricter sense. 
(For the ancient Athenian \eirovpyt at, as forms of taxation, 
see Finance.) / 

In order to understand terms and references it will be con- 
venient to give the tabular form the chief component parts of a 
liturgy, selecting the Liturgy of Rome as characteristic of Western, 
and that of Constantinople as characteristic of Eastern, Christen- 
dom; at the same time appending an explanation of some of 
the technical words which must be employed in enumerating 
those parts. 

Order of the Roman Liturgy 
Ordinary of the Mass. 

1. Introit, or as it is always called in the Sarum rite, “ Office,” a 
Psalm or part of a Psalm sung at the entry of the priest, or clergy and 
choir. 

2. Kyrie eleison, ninefold, and sometimes lengthily farsed repre- 
senting an older, now obsolete, litany. 

3. Collect, i.e. the collect for the day. 

4. Prophetic lection, now obsolete, except on the Wednesday 
, and Saturday Ember Days, Good Friday and Easter Even, and 

Wednesday after fourth and sixth Sundays in Lent. 

5. Epistle. ‘ . 
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6. Gradual. , A. few . verses from the Psalms, the shrunken re- 
mainder of a .whole .Psalm. 

7. Sequence; A hymn now obsolete except oil Feast of the Seven 
Dolours, Easter, Pentecost* Corpus Christi and at Masses for the dead. 

8. Gospel. > 

9 Creed. . v 4 . ; . . 

10* Collect, now obsolete, though the unanswered invitation, 

“ Let us pray/’ still survives. 

11. Offertory. A verse or verses from the Psalms sung at the 

offering of the elements. . 

12. Secret. A prayer or prayers said at the conclusion of tfye 
Offertory. 

13. Sursum Corda. “ Lift up your hearts/’ with following 

versicles. ;\i • . 

14. Preface. There are now ten proper or special prefaces arid 
one common preface. In older missals they were extremely numerous, 
almost every Sunday and Holy-day having one assigned to it. Many 
of them were very beautiful. In older missals. Nos. 13, 14 and 15 
were sometimes arranged not as the concluding part of the Ordinary , 
but as the opening part of the Canon of the mass. 

. 15. Sanctus, or Tersanctus, or Triumphal Hymn, “ Holy, Holy. 
Holy,” &c., ending with the Benedictus, “ Blessed is he that cometh,’ 
&c. 

Canon of the Mass. 

1. Introductory prayer for acceptance. Te igitur, &c. 

2. Intercession for the living. Memento, Domine famulorum, &c. 

3. • Commemoration of apostles and martyrs. Communicantes et 
memoriam, &c. 

4. Prayer for acceptance and consecration of offering. Hanc 

igitur oblationenv &c 4 ' ' 

,,,5. Recital of words of institution. Qui pridie quam pateretur, &c. 

6 . Oblation. Unde. et memores, &c. 

7. Invocation. A passage difficult of interpretation, - but appar- 
ently meant to be equivalent to the Eastern Epiklesis or invocation of 
the Holy Ghost. Supplices te rogamus, &c. 

8. Intercession for the dead* Memento etiam, Domine, famul- 
orum, &c. 

9. Lord’s Prayer, with a short introduction and the expansion of 
the last petition into a prayer known as the •“ Embolismu's.”. 

10. Fraction, i.e. breaking of the host into three parts, to 
symbolize the death and passion of Christ. 

11. Commixture, i.e. placing a small portion of the consecrated 
bread into the chalice symbolizing the reunion of Christ’s body and 
soul at the resurrection. 

12. Agnus Dei, i.e. a three-fold petition to the Lamb of God. 

13. Pax, i.e. the kiss of peace. The ancient ritual of the Pax. has 
become almost obsolete. 

14. Three , prayers, accompanying the Pax and preliminary to 
communion. 

15. Communion of priest and people (if any), a short anthem 
called /' Communio ” being sung meanwhile. 

16. Ablution of paten and chalice. 

17. Post-communion, i.e. a concluding prayer. 

18. Dismissal. 

The Canon of the Mass strictly ends with No. 9; Nos. 10-18 being 
an appendix to it. 

Liturgy of Constantinople 
Mass of the Catechumens. After preparation and vesting. 

1. The Deacon’s Litany. 

2. Three Anthems with accompanying prayers. 

3. Little Entrance, i.e. ceremonial bringing in of the Book of the 
Gospels. 

4. The Trisagion, i.e. hn anthem with an accompanying prayer 
different from the Latin Sanctus or Tersanctus 

5. Epistle. 

6. Gospel with a prayer preceding it. 

7. Bidding prayer. 

8. Prayer for catechumens. 

9. Dismissal of catechumens. ' 

10. Spreading of the corporal. 

Mass of the Faithful. 

11. Prayers of the faithful. 

12. Cherubic Hymn, “ Let us who mystically represent the 
Cherubim, &c.” not represented in the Latin liturgy. 

13. Great Entrance, i.e. of the unconsecrated elements with incense 
and singing arid intercessions. 

14. Kiss of peace. 

15. Creed. 

16. The Benediction, i.e. 2 Cor. xiii. 14. 

17. Sursum corda. ; . 

18. Preface. : / 

19. Sanctus, or Tersanctus, or Triuniphal Hyipn.” j 

20. Recital of Words of Institution, prefaced by recital of the 

Redemption. " =- ■/// 

21. The oblation. 


22. The, .inypeation or Epiklesis. .. 

V* 23. intercession for the dead. 

2^/ Intercession for the living. ' 

25. The Lord’s Prayer; 

fij 26. Prayer of humble access (a) for people (b) for’ priest. 

27, . Elevation with the invitation “ Holy things to holy people. ” 

28. Fraction. 

29. Commixture. 

30. Thanksgiving. ; 

31. Benediction. 

In both these lists many interesting features of ceremonial, the use 
of incense, the infusion of warm water (Byzantine only), &c., have 
not beeh referred to. The lists must be regarded as skeletons only. ; 

There are six main families or groups, of liturgies, four of 
them being of. Eastern and two of them, of Western origin and 
use. They are known either by the names of the apostles with 
whom r they: are traditionally connected, or by the names of the 
countries or cities in which they have been or are still in use. 

Group I. The Syrian Rite (St James).-— The principal liturgies 
to be enumerated under this group are the Clementine liturgy, 
so called from being found in the eighth book of the Apostolic 
Constitutions, which claim in their title, though erroneously, 
to have been compiled by St Clement, the ist-century bishop 
of Rome; the Greek liturgy of St James; the Syriac liturgy 
of St James. Sixty-four more liturgies , of this group have 
existed, the majority being still in existence. Their titles are 
given in 3 L E. Brightman’s Liturgies , Eastern and Western 
(1896),. pp. IviiL-lxi. 

Groups II. The Egyptian Rite (St Mark). — This group in- 
cludes the Greek: liturgies of St Mark, St Basil and St Gregory, 
and the Coptic liturgies of St Basil, St Gregory, St . Cyril or St 
Mark; together with certain less known liturgies the titles of 
which are enumerated by Brightman fop. cit. pp. lxxiii. lxxiv.). 
The liturgy of; the Ethiopian church ordinances and the liturgy 
of the Abyssinian Jacobites, known as that of the Apostles, 
fall under this group. 

Group III.; The Persian Rite (SS. Adaeus and Maris). — This 
Nestprian rite is represented by the liturgy which bears the 
names, of SS. Adaeus and Maris together with two others named 
after Theodore of . Mopsuestia and Nlestorius. This group has 
sometimes been called “ East-Syrian.” The titles of three more, 
of its now lost liturgies , have been preserved, namely those pf, 
Narses, Barsumas and Diodorus of Tarsus. The liturgy of thp 
Christians of St Thomas, on the Malabar coast of India, formerly, 
belonged to this group, but it was almost completely assimilated, 
to the Roman liturgy by Portuguese Jesuits at the synod of 
Diamper in 1599. 

Group IV. The Byzantine Rite.— The Greek liturgies of St 
Chrysostom, St Basil and St Gregory Dialogus, or The Pre- 
sanctified, also extant in other languages, are the living repre- 
sentatives; of this rite. . The Greek liturgy of St Peter is classified 
under this group, but , it is merely the Roman canon of the Mass 
&c., inserted in a, Byzantine framework, and seems to have been 
used at pne time by some . Greek communities in Italy. To 
this group also belongs the Armenian liturgy, of which ten 
different forms, have existed in addition to the liturgy now in 
general use named after St Athanasius. 

We now come to the two western groups of liturgies, which 
more nearly concern the Latin-speaking nations of Europe, 
and which, .therefore, must be treated of more . fully. 

Group V. The His pano-Gallican Rite (St John). — This group 
of Latin liturgies, which once prevailed very widely in Western 
Europe, has been almost universally superseded by the liturgy 
of the Church of Rome. Where it survives, it has been more 
or less assimilated to the Roman pattern. It prevailed once 
throughput Spain, France,, northern Italy, Great Britain and 
Ireland. / The term Ephesine ” has, been applied to this group 
or family of liturgies, chiefly by English liturgiologists, and the 
names of, St John and of Ephesus, his place of residence, have 
been, -pressed into, service in , support of a theory , of Ephesine 
prigin,. .which, .however, lacks proof and may now be regarded as 
a discarded hypothesis. Other theories represent the Gallican to 
bp a survival of the original Ronian liturgy, or as an importation 
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into Western i. Europe ifrona the east? through a Milanese channel; 
The latter is Duchesne’s theory '{Christian ■Wmskip^'^nAoi^ 
1904, ?nd ed.:, p. 94). : /fu: / > ?. / '■;> • 

, W^ must be content with mentioning these theories i without 
attempting to discuss them. - ; , ..... . .. .... , ; 

The chief traces of oriental influence, and affinity lie in the following 
points : — *(i) various proclamations riiade by the deacon, including 
that of 1 ‘ Silentium facite ■’ ’ before the epistle* (Migne, Pal LaL tom. 
lxxxv. col. 534) ; (2) the presence of a third lesson preceding ;the 
epistle, taken from the Old Testament ; (3) the occasional presence 
of ‘ \ preces ** a series of short intercessions resembling . the Greek 
“ Ektene ” or deacon's litany (4) the; position of the kiss of peace 
at ! an early point in the service, before the canon, instead Of the 
Homan position after consecration; ' (5) the exclamation V. Sancta 
sanctis ” occurring in the Mozarabic rite, being; the. counterpart of 
the Eastern “ Td ayia rots hyioLs” that is “ holy things to holy 
people' ” ; (6) traices of the presence 'of the* “ Epiklesis,- that is to 
say, the invocation of the Holy Spirit, in its Eastern position after 
the words of institution, as in the prayer .styled the Post-pridie in .the 
Mozarabic service for the second Sunday after the octave of the 
Epiphany: “ We beseech thee that thou wouldest sanctify this 
oblation with the permixture of thy Spirit, and conform it with full 
transformation into the body aind blood of our Lord Jesus Christ ” 
(Migne, Pat. Lat. tom. lxxxv. col. 2 go). On the other hand the great 
variableness of its parts, and the immense ^ number of its proper 
prefaces, ally it to the Western family of liturgies. 

We proceed now to give a more detailed account of the chief 
liturgies of this group. t > 

* 1. The Mozarabic 1 Liturgy.—* This ; was the national liturgy 
of the Spanish church till 1 the close of the 1 ith century, when 
the Roman liturgy was forced upon it. Its use,, however, lingered 
on, till in the 16th century Cardinal Jimenes, anxious to prevent 
its becoming quite obsolete, had; its books restored and printed, 
and founded a college of priests at Toledo to perpetuate its use. 
It survives now only in several churches in Toledo and in a chapel 
at Salamanca, and even there not without certain Roman 
modifications of its original text and ritual. 

Its date and origin, like the date and origin of all existing liturgies* 
are uncertain, and , enveloped in thjqml^ts of antiquity. It is not; 
derived from tlie present Roman liturgy. Its wholh structure, as 
well as separate details disprove 1 such a parentage, and therefore it 
is strange to find St Isidore 1 of Seville (Lib.ideEccles. Offic. i.i 15) 
attributing it to St Peter. No proof is adduced, and; the only value 
which can be placed upon snc.h .an .unsupported assert ion. is .that it 
shows that a very high and JWen apostoflc antiquity .was claimed for 
it. A theory, originating with Piniuis, j tMi it may' have been brought 
by the Goths from ^Constantinople- when they* invaded ; Spain, 1 is as 
improbable as it is unproven. It may have been: derived from Gaul. 
The Gallican sister stood to it in the relation of twin-sister,, ijf it ..could 
not claim that of mother. The resemblance was so great that when 
Charles the Bald (845-877) wished to get some idea of the character 
of the already obsolete Gallican rite,' he sent ! to Toledo for some 
Spanish: priests to perform Mass according. .to the Mozarabic rite 
in his presenpe. But there is no^record of -the conversion of Spain by 
Gallican missionaries. Christianity jexistea in Spain from the 
earlieist time's. Probably St Paul travelled! there (Rom. xv. ; '24). "It 
may be at least conjectured that its; liturgy was Pa!uline rather than 
Petrine or J ohannine. ; ; . ; • - 

2. Gallican- Liturgy •--"•This was 1 the 1 ancient and national 
liturgy of the church in Ffance ; till the commencement of the 
9th century, ‘ When it was suppressed' by order 1 'of Charlemagne/ 
Who directed' th^ Roman' missal to be everywhere substituted 
iri its place. All traces of it seemed for some time to have been 
lost until three Gallican sacramentaries were discovered and 
published by Thornasius in 1680 Under the titles of Mis Sale 
GotHicum , Mis sale ! Gallicum and Missale Fr aiicor uni , 1 and a 
fourth wah discovered and published by Mabillon in 1687 Under 
the title of Missale GallicanUm. Fragmentary discoveries have 
been made since. Mone discovered fragments of eleven Gallican 
masses , and published them at Carlsruhe in 18 56. Other' frag- 
ments from the library at St Gall have been published by 
Bunsen {Analecta Aritb-Nicaenu , ill. 263^-266), and from the 
Ambrosian library at Milan by Cardinal M.&\ (Seri ptt. Vet. Vat. 
Coll. Hi. 2. 247). A single page Was discovered in Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge, published in Zeitschrift fur Kath. 
Theologie, vi. 370. 

These documents, illustrated by early Gallican canons, and by 
allusions in the writings of Sulpicius Severus, Caesarius of ;Arles, 
Gregory, of Tours, Germanus, of Paris and. other qUthop, enable us 
to reconstruct the greater part of this liturgy. The previously 
enumerated sighs of Eastern origin and ’influence are found here as 


well as in the, M pzfrabic liturgy,; together with certain other more or 
Jess minpte pec ujiaf i ries, which would be, of ; interest to professed 
liturgioiogists, but which We must not pause to specify here. They 
are trie origin of the Ephesine theory that the Gallican liturgy was 
introduced into use by Irenaeus, bishop of Lyons (c. 130-200/ who 
had learned it in the East from St Poly carp, the disciple of the 
apostle St John. ; ; 

3. Ambrosian Liturgy.-— Considerable variety of opinion 
has existed among liturgical writers as to the proper classification 
of the “ Ambrosian h or “ Milanese” liturgy. If we are to acciept 
it . in, its present form and to make the* present position of the 
great intercession for quick and dead the test of its genus , then 
we. must classify it as “ Petrine ” and consider it as a branch of 
the Roman family-; If, on the other hand, we consider the 
important variations from the Roman liturgy which yet exist, 
and the traces of still more marked variation which confront 
us in the older printed and MS. copies of the Ambrosian rite, 
we shall detect in it an original member of the Hispano- Gallican 
group of liturgies, which for centuries underwent a gradual 
but; ever-increasing assimilation to Rome. We know this 
as a matter of history, as Well as a matter of inference from 
changes in the text itself. Charlemagne adopted the same policy 
towards the Milanese as towards the Gallican church. He 
carried Off all the Ambrosian church books which he could obtain, 
with the view of substituting Roman books in their place, but 
the completion of his intentions failed, partly through the attach- 
ment of the Lombards to their own rites, partly through the 
intercession of a Gallican bishop named Eugenius (Mabillon, 
Mus, Ital. tom. i. Pars. 1 ii. p. 106). It has been asserted by 
Joseph yicecomes that this is an originally independent liturgy 
drawn, up by St Barnabas, who first preached the Gospel at 
Milan (De Missae Rit. 1 capp. xi. xii.), and this tradition is pre- 
served in the title and proper preface for St Barnabas Day in 
the Ambrosian missal (Pamelius, Liturgicon, i. 385, 386), but 
it has never been proved. 

We can trace the following points in which the Ambrosian differs 
fro hi the Roman liturgy, many of them exhibiting traces of Eastern 
influence.; Some of them are no longer found in recent Ambrosian 
missals and only survive in earlier MSS. such as those published by 
Pamelius (Liturgicon, tom. i. p. 293), Muratdri (Lit. Rom. Vet. i, 132) 
and Ceriani (in hjs edition, 1881, of an ancient MS. at Milan), (a) The 
prayer entitled “ oratio super sindonem ” corresponding to the prayer 
after the spreading of the^ corporal; (b) the proclamation of silence by 
the. deacon before the epistle; (c) the litanies said after the Ingressa 
(Introit) on Sundays in Lent , , closely resembling the Greek Ektene; 
(d) varying forms of introduction to the Lord’s Prayer, in Coena 
Domini (Ceriani p. 116) in Pascha (Ib. p. 129) ;' {e) the presence of 
passages in the prayer of consecration which are not part of the 
Roman canon and one of which at least corresponds in import and 
position though not in words to the. Greek Invocation : Tuum vero f 
est, omnipoiens Pater , miitere , &c. (Ib. p. 116) ; (/) the survival of a 
distinctly Gallican formula of consecration in the Post-sanctus “ in 
Sabbato Sancto. ? - Vere sanctuS, vere benedictus Doihinus nosier , &c. 
(Ib. p. 125); (g) the varying nomenclature of . the Sundays after 
Pentecost ; (h) the position of the fraction or ritual breaking of 
bread before the. Lord’s Prayer; (i) the omission of the second 
oblation after the words of institution (Muratori, Lit. Rom. Vet . i. 
I33) l (h) a third lection or Prophetia from the Old Testament 
preceding the epistle and gospel; (l) the lay offering of the obla- 
tipns and the formulae accompanying their reception (Pamelius, 
Liturgicon; i. 297); (m) the position of the ablution of the hands iq 
the middle of the canon just before the words of institution ; (n) the 
position of the “/oratio Super populum,” which corresponds in 
matter but. not in name to the collect for the day, before the Gloria in 
Excelsis, . 

4. Celtic Liturgy .-—We postpone the consideration of this 
liturgy till after we have treated of the next main group. 

VI. The Roman Rite (St Peter).— There is only one liturgy 
to be enumerated under this group, viz. the present liturgy 
of the Church of Rome, which, though originally local in •character 
and circumscribed in use, has come to be nearly co-extensive 
With 1 the Roman Catholic Church, sometimes superseding earlier 
national liturgies, as in Gaul and Spain, sometimes incorporating 
more or less of the ancient ritual of a country into itself and 
producing from such incorporation a sub-class of distinct Uses, 
as in England, France and elsewhere. Even these subordinate 
Uses have for the most part become, or are rapidly becoming* 
obsolete. f < • • ’ • / - 
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The date* origin and early history of the Roman liturgy are 
obscure. The first Christians at Rome were a Greek-speaking 
community, and their liturgy must have been Greek, and is 
possibly represented in the so-called Clementine liturgy. But 
the date when such a state of things ceased, when and by whom 
the present Latin liturgy was composed, whether it is an original 
composition, or, as its structure seems to imply, a survival of 
some intermediate form of liturgy — -all these are questions 
which are waiting for solution. 

One MS. exists which has been claimed to represent the Roman 
liturgy as it existed in the time of Leo I., 440-461. It was discovered 
at Verona by Bianchini in 1735 and assigned by him to the 8 th century 
and published under the title of Sacramentarium Leonianum; but 
this title was from the first conjectural, and is in the teeth of the 
internal evidence which the MS. itself affords. The question is dis- 
cussed at some length by Muratori (Lit. Rom . Vet. tom. i. cap. i. col. 16). 
Assemani published it under the title of Sacramentarium Veronense in 
tom. vi. of his Codex Liturg. Eccles. Univ , 

A MS. of the 7th or 8th century whs found at Rome by Thomasius 
and published by him in 1680 under the title -of Sacramentarium. 
Gelasianum. But it was written in France and is certainly not a pure 
Gelasian codex; and although there is historical evidence of Pope 
Gelasius I. (492-496) having made some changes in the Roman 
liturgy, and although MSS. have been published by Gerbertus and 
others, claiming the title of Gelasian, we neither have nor are likely 
to have genuine and contemporary MS*, evidence of the real state of 
the liturgy in that pope’s time. The most modern and the best 
edition of the Gelasian Sacramentary is that by H> A. Wilson 
(Oxford, 1894). 

The larger number of MSS. of this group are copies of the 
Gregorian Sacramentary , that is to say, MSS. representing or purport- 
ing to represent, the state of Roman liturgy in the days, of Pope 
Gregory the Great. But they cannot be accepted as certain evidence 
for the following reasons: not one of them was written earlier than 
the 9th century, not One of them was written in Italy, but every one 
north of the Alps ; every one contains internal evidence of a post- 
Gregorian date in the shape of masses for the repose or for the 
intercession of St Gregory and in various other ways. 

The Roman liturgy seems to have been introduced into England 
in the 7th, into France in the 9th and into Spain in the 11th 
century, though no doubt it was known in both France and Spain 
to some extent before these dates. In France certain features 
of the service and certain points in the ritual of the ancient 
national liturgy became interwoven with its text and formed 
those many varying medieval Gallican Uses which are associated 
with the names of different French, sees. 

The chief distinguishing characteristics of the Roman' rite 
are these: (a) the position of the great intercession for quick 
and dead within the canon, the commemoration of the living 
being placed just before and the commemoration of the departed 
just after the words of institution; (b) the absence of an 
“ Epiklesis ” or invocation of the Holy Ghost upon the elements; 
(c)' the position of the “ Pax ” of “ Kiss of Peace after the con- 
secration ” and before the communion, whereas in other liturgies 
it occurs at a much earlier point in the service. 

Liturgies of the British Islands. 

Period I. The Celtic Church. — Until recently almost nothing 
was known of the character of the liturgical service of the Celtic 
church which existed in these islands before the Anglo-Saxon 
Conquest, and continued to exist in Ireland, , Scotland, Wales 
and Cornwall for considerable though varying periods of time 
after that event. But in recent times a good deal of light has 
been thrown on the subject, partly by the publication or re- 
publication of the few genuine works of Patrick, Columba, 
Columbanus, Adamnan and other Celtic saints; partly by the 
discovery of liturgical remains in the Scottish. Book of Deer and 
in the ‘Irish Books of Dimma and Mulling and th e Stowe Missal , 
&c. ; partly by the publication of medieval Irish compilations, 
such as the Lebar Brecc, Liber Hymnorum, Marty rology of Oengus , 
&c., which contain ecclesiastical kalendars, legends, treatises, 
&c,, of considerable but very varying antiquity. The evidence 
collected from these sources is sufficient to prove that the liturgy 
of the Celtic church was of the Gallican type. In central England 
the churches, with everything belonging to them, were destroyed 
by the .heathen invaders at the close of the 5th century ; but 
the Celtic church in the remoter parts of England, as well as 


in the neighbouring kingdoms of Scotland and Ireland* retained 
its independence for centuries afterwards. - : 

An examination of its few extant service-books and fragments 
of service-books yields the following evidence of the Gallican 
origin and character of the Celtic liturgy: (a) the presence 
of collects and anthems which occur in the Gallican or Mozarabic 
but not in the Roman liturgy^, (b) various formulae of thanks- 
giving after communion; (c) frequent biddings or addresses 
to the people in the form of Gallican Praefationes ; (d) the 
Gallican form of consecration, , being a prayer called “ Post- 
Sanctus ” leading up to the words of institution; (e) the com. 
plicated rite of “ fraction ” or “the breaking of bread/’ as 
described in the Irish treatise at the end of The Stowe Missal , 
finds its only counterpart in the elaborate ceremonial of the 
Mozarabic church; (/) the presence of the Gallican ceremonial 
of Pedilavium or “ Washing of feet ” in the earliest/Irish baptismal 
office. 

For a further description of these and other features which are. 
characteristic of or peculiar to the Celtic liturgy the reader is referred 
to F. E. Warren’s Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church (Oxford, 
1881). 

Period II. The Anglo-Saxon Church: ■—‘-We find ourselves 
here on firmer ground, and can speak with certainty as to the 
nature of the liturgy of the English church after the beginning 
of the 7th century. Information is drawn from liturgical allusions 
in the extant canons of numerous councils, from the voluminous 
writings of Bede, Alcuin and many other ecclesiastical authors 
of the Anglo-Saxon period, and above all from a considerable 
number of service-books written in England before the Norman 
Conquest. Three of these books are missals of more or less 
completeness: (1) the Leofric Missal, a composite iothr to 11th- 
century MS. presented to the cathedral of; Exeter by Lcofric, 
the first bishop of that see (1046-1072), now in the. Bodleian 
library at Oxford; edited by F. E. Warren (Oxford, 1883); 
(2) the missal of Robert of Jumieges, archbishop of Canterbury 
(1051-1052), written probably at Winchester and presented by 
Archbishop Robert to his old monastery of Jumieges in the 
neighbourhood of Rouen, in the public library of which it now 
lies; edited by H. A. Wilson (London, 1896); (3) the Red Book 
of Derby, a MS. missal of the second half of the nth century, 
now in the library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

A perusal of these volumes proves what we should have 
expected a priori, that; the Roman liturgy was in use in the Anglo- 
Saxon, church. This was the case from the very first. That 
church owed its foundation to a Roman pontiff, and to Roman 
missionaries, who brought, as we are told by Bede, their native 
liturgical codices with them (Hist. Eccles. lib. ii. cap. 28) . 
Accordingly, when we speak of an Anglo-Saxon missal, we mean 
a Roman missal only exhibiting one or more of the following 
features, which would differentiate it from an Italian missal of 
the same century, (a) Rubrics and other entries of a. miscel- 
laneous character written in the vernacular language of the 
country, (b)' The commemoration of national or local saints in 
the kalendar, in the canon of the mass and in the litanies which 
occur for use on Easter Even and in. the baptismal offices, (c) 
The presence of a few special masses in honour of those local 
saints, together with a certain number of collects of a necessarily 
local character, for the rulers of the country, for its natural 
produce, &c. (d) The addition of certain peculiarities of liturgical 
structure and arrangement interpolated into the otherwise 
purely Roman service from an extraneous source. There are 
two. noteworthy examples of this in Anglo-Saxon service-books. 
Every Sunday and festival and almost every votive mass has its 
proper preface, although the number of such prefaces in .the 
Gregorian sacramentary of the same, period had been reduced 
to eight. There was a large but not quite equal number of: triple 
episcopal benedictions to be pronounced by, the bishop after the 
Lord’s Prayer and before the communion. This custom must 
either have been perpetuated from the old Celtic liturgy or 
directly derived from a Gallican source. 

Period III. Anglo-Norman Church.- 1 - The influx of numerous 
foreigners,,. , especially from Normandy and Lorraine, which 
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preceded, accompanied and. followed the Conquest, and the 
occupation by them of the highest . posts in church as well as 
state had a., distinct effe.ct on the liturgy of . the English church. 
These foreign ecclesiastics brought over with them a preference 
for and a habit of using certain features of the Gallican liturgy 
and ritual, which they succeeded in incorporating into the service- 
books of the church of England. One of the Norman prelates, 
Osmund, count of Seez, earl of Dorset, chancellor of England, 
and bishop of Salisbury (1078-1099), is credited with having 
undertaken the revision of the English service-books'; and the 
missal which we know as tfae Sarum Missal, or the Missal according 
to the Use of Sarum, practically, became the liturgy of the English 
church. It was not only received ; into use in the province of 
Canterbury, but was largely adopted beyond those limits — in 
Ireland in the 12 th and in various Scottish . dioceses in the 12th 
and 13th centuries. : , 

It would be beyond our scope here to give a complete list of 
the numerous and frequently minute differences between a 
medieval Sarum and the earlier Anglo-Saxon or contemporaneous 
Roman liturgy. They lie' mainly in differences of collects and 
lections, variations of ritual oh Gandletnass, Ash Wednesday and 
throughout Holy Week; the introduction into the canon of the 
mass of certain clauses and usages of Gallican Character or 
origin; the wording of rubrics in the subjunctive or imperative 
tense * the peculiar “ Preces in prostratione ; the procession- of 
Corpus Christi on Palm Sunday; the forms of ejection r and 
reconciliation of penitents, &C; The varying episcopal bene- 
dictions as ! used 1 in the Anglo-Saxon church were retained;, but 
the numerous proper prefaces were discarded, the .number being 
reduced to ten. 

Besides the famous and far-spreading - Use 1 of Sarum, other 
Uses, more local and less known, > grew up * in Various English 
dioceses. In virtue of a recognized diocesan independence, 
bishops were able to regulate or alter their ritual, arid fio add 
special masses or commemorations for use within the limits of 
their jurisdiction. The better known and the mbre distinctive! 
of these Uses were those of York and Hereford, but we also find 
traces of or allusions to the Uses of Barigot, Lichfield, Lincoln, 
Ripon, St Asaph, St Paul’s, Welis ; and Winchester.' 

Service-books. — The Eucharistic service was contained in the 
volume called the Missal (#.#.), as the .ordinary .choir offices were 
contained in the volume known as the Breviary (2,.^.). Eat besides 
these two volumes there were a lar^e nurnber of other service-books: 
Mr W. Maskell has enumerated and described ninety-one ; such 
volumes employed by the ‘Western Church only. : It .must be under- 
stood, however, that many of these ninety-one names, ar^-, synonyms 
{Mon-Rit. Eccles. Anglic., 1^2, w ol. i. p. ccxxx,), The list might be 
increased , but it will be possible here oiiiy to fiqfiie and briefly 
describe a few of the more important of them, (f ) The Agenda ^ is the 
same as the Manual, for which: see; below. - (2) The; A ntiphonary con-* 
tained the antiphons or. anthems, sung at the canonical hours, and 
Certain other minor parts of. the service. (3) The Benedictiqnal 
cphtained those 'triple episcopal beriedictioiis pfevibuMy' ’dhshribed 
as Used on Sundays and on the chief festivals Throughout the year.* 

(4) The Collectarium contained the collects' for the season, together 
with a few other, parts of the day offices.; It’was an inchoate breviary. 

(5) The Epistolarium contained the epistles, and the Evangelisjarium 

the gospels for the year. (7) The Gradual contained' the introit; 
gradual, sequences, and. the Other portions of the communion service 
which were sung by the choir at high mass. (8) The Lege'nda ’COn^ 
tained the lections which were read at matins and at other times, 
and may be taken as a generic term to include the Hdnij,tiarium, 
Passional and other volumes. (9) The Manual was the nameusually 
employed in England to denote the Ritual, which contained the 
baptismal, matrimonial and other offices Which might' be performed 
by the parish priest. ( 1 0) The Pontifical contained the orders of 
consecration, ordination, and such other rites as could, ordinarily, 
only be performed by a bishop. To these we must add a book which 
was not strictly a church office book, but a handy book for the use 
of the laity, and which was in very popular use and often very highly 
embellished from the 14th to the 16th century, the Book of Hours, 
or Horae Beatae Mar iae* Virginis, also known as the Prymer or 
Primer. It contained portions of the- canonical hours, litanies, the 
penitential Psalms, and other devotions of a miscellaneous and 
private character. Detailed information about all these and other 
books is to be found in C. Wordsworth and H. Littlehales’, The Old 
Service Books of the English Church. T. ■ - v ? 

The Eastern Church too possessed and still possesses numerous 
and voluminous service-books, of which the chief are the following: 
(1) The Euchologian, containing the liturgy itself with the remaining 


sacramentaldffices bound up in the same volume. (2) The Horologion, 
containing the unvarying portion of the Breviary. (3) The Menaea, 
being equivalent to a complete Breviary. (4) The Menologion or 
M artyfology^ (5) The Obtoechus and (6) The Paracletice, containing 
Troparia and answering to the Western antiphonary. (7) The 
Pentecostarion, . containing , the services from Easter Day to All 
Saints’ Sunday. (8) The Triodion, containing those from Septua- 
gesima Sunday to Easter Even. (9) The Typicum is a general book 
of rubrics corresponding to the Ordinale or the Pie of Western 
Christendom! : 

Period IV. The Reformed Church . — The Anglican liturgy of 
Reformation and post-Reformation times is described under 
the heading of Prayer, Book of Common, but a brief 
description may be added here of the liturgies of other reformed 
churches. 

The Liturgy of the Scottish Episcopal Church.— This liturgy 
in nearly its present form was compiled by Scottish bishops in 
1636 and imposed^-or, to speak more accurately, attempted to 
be imposed — upon the Scottish people by the royal authority of 
Charles I. in 1637. The prelates chiefly concerned in it were 
Spottiswood, bishop 1 of Glasgow; Maxwell, bishop of Ross; 
W edderburi^, bishop of Dunblane; and Forbes, bishop of Edin- 
burgh. Their work was approved and revised by certain members 
of the English episcopate, especially Laud, archbishop of Canter- 
bury; Juxon; bishop of London; and Wren, bishop of Ely. 
This liturgy has met with varied fortune and has passed through 
several editions: The present Scottish office dates from 1764. 
It is now used as an alternative form with the English com- 
munion office in the Scottish Episcopal Church. 

The • general arrangements of its parts approximates more 
closely to that of the first book of Edward VI. than to the present 
Anglican Book of Common Prayer. Among its noteworthy 
features are (a) the retention in its integrity and in its primi- 
tive position after the words of institution of the invocation of 
the Holy Spirit. That invocation runs thus: “ And we most 
humbly beseech thee, O merciful Father to hear us and of thy 
almighty goodness ■ vouchsafe to bless and sanctify with thy 
word and Holy Spirit these thy gifts and creatures of bread and 
wine that they may become the body and blood of thy most 
dearly beloved Son (edit. 1 764) . This kind of petition thus 
placed is found in the Eastern but not in the Roman or Anglican 
liturgies, (b) The reservation of the sacrament is permitted, by 
traditional usage, for the 'purpose of communicating the absent 
or the sick. * (c) The minimum dumber of communicants is fixed 
at one or two instead of three or four. 

For fuller information see Bishop J. Dowden, The Annotated 
Scottish Communion Service (Edinburgh, 1884). 

American Liturgy.— The Prayer Book of “ the Protestant 
Episcopal Church' ” in America was ; adopted by the general 
convention of the American church' in 1 739. It is substantially 
the same as the English Book of Common Prayer, but among 
important variations w,e may name the following* (a) The 
arrangement and wording of the order for Holy Communion 
rather resembles that of the Scottish than that of the English 
liturgy, especially in .the position of the oblation and invocation 
immediately after the words of institution, (i>) The Magnificat, 
Nunc * dimittis and greater part of Benedictus were disused ; 
but these were reinstated among the changes made in the 
Prayer Book in 1892. (r) Ten selections of Psalms are appointed 
for use as alternatives .for the Psalms of the day. (d) Gloria in 
excelsis, is allowed as a substitute for Gloria Patri at the end of 
the Psalms - at morning and evening prayer. In addition to these 
there are many more both important and unimportant variations 
from the, English Book of Common Prayer. 

>. The, Irish Prayer Boo&.^-The Prayer Book in use in the Irish 
portibn-of the United Church of England and Ireland was the 
Anglican Book of Common Prayer, but ! after the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish church several changes were introduced into it 
by a synod held at Dublin in 1 8.70, These changes included 
such important points as: (a) the excision of all lessons from 
the Apocrypha, (6) of the rubric ordering the recitation of the 
Athanasian Creed,; (c) of the rubric ordering the vestments of 
the second year of Edward VI.,. (d) of the form of absolution in 
the office for the visitation of the sick ^ (e) the addition to the 
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Catechism of a question and answer bringing out more clearly 
the spiritual character of the real presence. 

The Presbyterian Church. — The Presbyterian churches of 
Scotland at present possess no- liturgy properly so called. ■ Certain 
general rules for the conduct of divine service are contained in 
the “ Directory for the Public Worship of God ” agreed upon by 
the assembly of divines at Westminster, with the assistance of 
commissioners from the Church of Scotland, approved and 
established by an act of the general assembly, and by an act of 
parliament, both in 1645, In- 1-554 John Knox had drawn up an 
order of liturgy closely modelled on the Genevan pattern for the 
use of the English congregation to which he was then ministering 
at Frankfort. On his return to Scotland this form of liturgy was 
adopted by an act of - the general assembly in 1560 and became 
the established form, of worship in the Presbyterian church until 
the year 1645, when the Directory of Public Worship took its 
place. Herein regulations are laid down for the conduct of 
public worship, for the reading of Scripture and for extempore 
prayer before and after the sermon, and in the administration 
of the sacrament of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, for the 
solemnization of marriage* visitation of the sick and burial of 
the dead, for the observance of days of public fasting and public 
thanksgiving, together with a form of ordination and a directory 
for family worship. In all these cases, though the general terms 
of the prayer are frequently indicated, the wording of it is left 
to the discretion of the minister, with these exceptions: At 
the act of baptism this formula must be used — “ I baptize thee 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost ”; and for the Lord’s Supper these forms are suggested, 
but with liberty to the minister to use “ other the like, used by 
Christ or his apostles upon this occasion ” — “ According to the 
holy institution; command, and example of our blessed Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, I take this bread, and having given thanks, break it, 
and give it unto you. Take ye, eat ye; this is the body of Christ 
which is broken for you; do this in remembrance of him.” 
And again “According to the institution, command and example 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, I take this cup and give it unto you; 
this cup is the New Testament in the blood of Christ, which is 
shed for the remission of' the sins of many; drink ye all of it.” 

There is also an unvarying form of words directed to be used 
before the minister by the man to the woman, and by the woman 
to: the man in the case of the solemnization of matrimony. The 
form of words on all other occasions, including ordination, is 
left to the discretion of the officiating minister or of the 
presbytery. 

European Protestant Churches. The Calvinistic Churches.— Rather 
more of the, liturgical element in the shape of a set form of words 
enters into the service . of the French and German Calvinistic 
Protestants. The Sunday morning service as drawn up by Calvin 
was to open with a portion of Holy Scripture and the recitation of the 
ten commandments. Afterwards the minister, inviting the people 
to accompany him, proceeded to a confession of sins and supplication 
for grace. Then ones of the Psalms of David was sung. Then came 
the sermon, prefaced! by an extempore prayer and concluding with 
the Lord’s Prayer, creed and benediction. The communion service 
began with an exhortation leading up to the apostles’ creed ; then 
followed a long exhortation, after which the bread and wine were 
distributed to the people, who advanced in reverence and order, while 
a Psalm was being sung, or, a suitable passage of Scripture was being 
read. After all had communicated a set form of thanksgiving was 
said by the minister. Then the Song of Simeon was sung by the 
congregation, who Were then dismissed with the blessing. This form 
of service has been modified in various Ways* from time to time, but 
it remains substantially the type of service in use among the reformed 
Calvinistic churches of Germany, Switzerland and France. 

The Lutheran Church.-^- Luther Was far more conservative than 
the rest of the Protestant reformers and his conservatism appeared 
nowhere more than in the service-books which he drew up for the use 
of the church which bears his name. ; In 1523 he published a treatise 
Of the Order of the Service . in the Congregation , and in 1526 he 
published the German Mass. Except that the vernacular was 
substituted for the Latin language, the old framework and order 
of the Roman missal were closely, followed, beginning with the 
Confiteor, Introit, Kyrie eleisop, still, always sung in Greek, Gloria 
in excelsis, &c. The text of this and other Lutheran services is given 
in Agende fur christliche Gemeinden des Lutherischen Bekenntnisses 
'(Ndrdlingen, 1853). At the same time Luther was tolerant and 
expressed a hope that different ! portions of the Lutheran church 


would from time to time make such changes; pr adaptations in the 
order of service as might be found convenient. The Lutheran 
churches of northern Europe have not been slow to avail themselves 
of this advice and permission. Most of them have drawn up liturgies 
for themselves, sometimes following very closely, sometimes differing 
considerably from the original service composed by Luther himself. 
In 1822, on the union of the Lutheran and Reformed (Calvinistic) 
churches of Prussia, a new liturgy was published at Berlin. It is 
used in its entirety in the chapel royal, but great liberty as to its use 
was allowed to the parochical clergy, and considerable variations of 
text appear in the more recent editions of this service-book. 

The Church of the New Jerusalem (Swedenborgians) and the 
Catholic Apostolic Church (Irvingites) and other Protestant bodies 
have drawn up liturgies for themselves, but they are hardly of 
sufficient historical importance to be described at length here. 

The Old Catholics, lastly* published a Rituale in 1875 containing 
the occasional offices for baptism, matrimony, burial, &c., and a form 
for reception of Holy Communion, in the German language. This 
latter is for use in the otherwise unaltered service of the mass, 
corresponding in purpose to the order of Communion in English 
published the 8th of March 1548 and in use till Whitsunday 1549. 

(F. E. W.) 

LITUUS, the cavalry trumpet of the Romans, said by Macro- 
bius {Saturn, lib. vi.) to have resembled the crooked staff borne 
by the Augurs. The lituuS consisted of a cylindrical tube 4 or 
5 ft. long, having a narrow bore, and terminating in a conical bell 
joint turned up in such a manner as to give the instrument 
the outline of the letter “J.” Unlike the buccina, cornu and 
tuba, the other military service instruments of the Romans, 
the lituus has not been traced during the middle ages, the 
medieval instrument most nearly resembling it being the 
cromorne or tournebout, which, however, had lateral holes and 
was played by means of a reed mouthpiece. A lituus found in 
a Roman warrior’s tomb at Cervetri (Etruria) in 1827 is preserved 
in the Vatican. Victor Mahillon gives its length as 1 m. 60, and 
its scale as in unison with that of the trumpet in G {Catalogue 
descriptif, X 896, pp. 29-30). (K. S.) \ 

LIUDPRAND (Liutrrand, Luitprand) (c. 922-972), Italian 
historian and author, bishop of Cremona, was born towards the 
beginning of the 10th century, of a good Lombard family. In 
931 he entered the service of King Hugo of Italy as page; he 
afterwards rose to a high position at the court of Hugo’s successor 
Berengar, having become chancellor, and having been sent (949) 
on an embassy to the Byzantine court. Falling into disgrace 
with Berengar on his return, he attached himself to the emperor 
Otto I., whom in 961 he accompanied into Italy, and by whom 
in 962 he was made bishop of Cremona. He was frequently 
employed in missions to the pope, and in 968 to Constantinople 
to demand for the younger Otto (afterwards Otto II.) the hand 
of Theophano, daughter of the emperor Nicephorus Phocas. 
His account of this embassy in the Relatio de Legatione Con - 
stantinopolitdna is perhaps the most graphic and lively piece of 
writing which has come down to us from the 10th century. The 
detailed description of Constantinople and the Byzantine court 
is a document of rare value — though highly coloured by his ill 
reception and offended dignity. Whether he returned in 971 
with the embassy to bring Theophano or not is uncertain. 
Liudprand died ip 972. 

He wrote (1) Antapodoseos, seu rerum per Europam gestarum , 
Libri VI, an historical narrative, relating to the events from 887 
to 949, compiled with the object of avenging himself upon Berengar 
and Willa his queen ; (2) Historia Ottonis , a work of greater imparti- 
ality, and merit, unfortunately covering only the years from 960 to 
964; and (3) the Relatio de Legatione Constantinopolitana (968-969). 
All are to be found in the Monum. Germ. Hist, of Pertz, and in the 
Rer. Ital. Script, of Muratori; there is an edition by E. Dummler 
(1877), and a partial translation into German, with an introduction 
by W. Wattenbach, is given in the second volume of the Geschichts - 
schreiher derydeutschen Vorzeit (1853). Compare Wattenbach, 
Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen im Mittelalter. Three other works, 
entitled Adversaria, Chronicon, 6o6-q6o, and Opusculum de vitis 
Romanorum pontificum, are usually, but wrongly, assigned to 
Liudprand. An English translation of the embassy to Constan- 
tinople is in Ernest Henderson’s Select Documents of the Middle Ages 
(Bohn series, 1896). A complete bibliography is in A. Potthast’s 
Bibl. Hist. Medii Aevi (Berlin, 1896). ! 

LIVE OAK, a city and the county-seat of Suwannee county, 
Florida, U.S.A., 81 m. by rail W. of Jacksonville. Pop. (1890) 
687 ; (1900) 1 16.59; (1965) 7200; (1910) 3450. Live Oak is served 
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by the Atlantic Coast Line, the Seaboard Air Line, the Live Oak, 
Pprfy & Gulf a.nd the Florida railways. There are extensive 
areas of pine lands in the vicinity, and large quantities of sea- 
island cotton are produced in the county. Lumber and naval 
stores are also important products. The first settlement on the 
site of the city was made in 1865 by John Parshley, of Massa- 
chusetts, who erected a large saw-mill here. Live Oak was 
first incorporated as a town in 1874, and in 1903 was chartered 
as a city. 

LIVER (O. Eng. lifer ; cf . cognate forms, Dutch lever, Ger. 
Leber , Swed. lefver, &c.; the 0 . H. Ger. forms are libara , lipora, 
&c.; the Teut. word has been connected with Gr. rjwap and Lat. 
jecur) , in anatomy, a large reddish-brown digestive glan d situated 
in the upper and right part of the abdominal cavity. When 
hardened in situ its shape is that of a right-angled, ( 
triangular prism showing five surfaces — -superior, 
anterior, inferior, posterior and right lateral which 
represents the base of the prism. It weighs about Fi ssu 

three pounds or one-fortieth of the body weight . 

Although the liver is a fairly solid organ, it is> c 

plastic, and moulds itself to even hollow neighbour- Oesoph 

ing viscera rather than they to it. The superior ^ 

surface is in contact with the diaphragm, but has 
peritoneum between (see CoeloaL and Serous 
Membranes). At its posterior margin the peri- 
toneum of the great sad is reflected on to the 
diaphragm to form the anterior layer of the 
coronary ligament. Near the mid line of the body, 
and at right angles to the last, another reflection, H .. ? 
the falciform ligament, runs forward, and the line of 
attachment of this indicates the junction of th bright 
and Uft lobes of the liver. The anterior surface is 
in contact with the diaphragm and the anterior 
abdominal wall. The attachment of the falciform, 
ligament is continued down it. The posterior sur- 
face is more complicated (see fig. 1); starting from ,§ 

the right and working toward the ldft, a large « 1 

triangular area, uncovered by peritoneum and in j * 

direct contact with the diaphragm, is seen. This is .a 

bounded on the left by the inferior vena cava, U 

which is sunk into a deep groove in the liver, and ° 

into the upper part of this the hepatic veins open. Port ^ n 

Just to the right of this and at the lower part of the 
bare arefis a triangular depression for the right supra- , 
renal body. To the left of the vena caVa is the 
Spigelian lobe, which lies in front of the bodies of 
the tenth and eleventh thoracic vertebrae, the lesser 
sac of peritoneum, diaphragm and thoracic aorta 
intervening. To the left of this is the fissure for the 
ductus venosus, and to the left of this again, the left $ rom A Birmi 
lobe, in which a broad' shallow groove for the p I( 7 x 
oesophagus may usually be seen. Sometimes the left surface and 
lobe stretches as far as the left abdominal wall, but been slight! 
more often it ends . below the apex of the heart, ?^ e . i re Pr? s ? : 
which is 3I in. to the left of the mid line of the yfgfole^at 
body. The relations of the lower surface can ductus venc 
only be understood if it is realized that it looks 
backward and to the left as well as downward (see fig. 1). 
Again starting from the right side, two, impressions are seen; 
the anterior one is for the hepatic flexure of the colon, and the 
posterior for the upper part of the right kidney. To the left 
of the colic impression is a smaller one for the second part of the 
duodenum. Next comes tfie gall bladdery, a pear-shaped bag, 
the fundus of which is in front and below, the neck behind and 
above. From the neck passes the cystic duct, which is often 
twisted into the form of an S. To the left of the gall bladder 
is the quadrate lobe, which is in contact with the pylorus of the 
stomach. To the left of this is the left lobe of the liver, separated 
from the quadrate lobe by the umbilical fissure in which lies 
the found ligament of the liver, the remains of the umbilical vein 
of the foetus. Sometimes this fissure is partly turned into' a 
tunnel by a bridge of liver substance ktiowti a^ the pons hepatis, 
xvi. 26 


The under surface of 'the left lobe is concave for the interior 
surface of the stomach (see Alimentary Canal: Stomach 
Chamber) , Awhile a convexity, known as the tuber omentdle, fits 
into the lesser curvature of that organ. The posterior boundary . 
of the quadrate lobe is the transverse fissure , which is little more 
than an inch long and more than half an inch wide. This 
fissure represents the hilum of the liver, and contains the right 
and left hepatic ducts and the right and left branches of the 
hepatic artery and portal vein, together with nerves and lym- 
phatics, the whole being enclosed in some condensed* subperitoneal 
tissue known aS ; Glisson's capsule. Behind the transverse fissure 
the lower end of the Spigelian lobe is seen as a knob called the 
tuber tpqpillare, and from the right of this a narrow bridge runs 
forward and to the right to join the Spigelian lobe to the right 
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From A. Birmingham Cunningham's Text-book of Anatomy. 

Fig; i.— The Liver from below apd behind, showing the whole of the visceral 
surface and theposterior area of the parietal surface. The portal fissure has 
been slightly opened up to show the vessels passing through it; the other fissures 
are represented in their natural condition— closed. In this liver, which was 
hardened in situ, the impressions of the sacculations of the colon are distinctly 
visible at the colic impression. The round ligament and the remains of the 
ductus venosus are hidden in the depths of their fissures. 

ee fig. i). lobe and to shut off the transverse fissure from that for the vena 
» are seen; cava. This is the caudate lobe. The right surface of the liver 
n, and the [ s covered with peritoneum and is in contact with the diaphragm, 
Co the left outside which are the pleura and lower ribs. From its lower 
part of the margin the right lateral ligament is reflected on to the diaphragm, 
laped bag, A similar fold passes from the tip of the left lobe as the left 
Dehind and lateral ligament, and both these are the lateral margins of the 
'h is often coronary ligament. Sometimes, especially in women, a tongue- 
all bladder shaped projection downward of the right lobe is found, known 
orus of the as Riedel's lobe; it is of clinical interest as* it may be mistaken 
, separated f or a tumour or floating kidney (see C. H. Leaf, Pfoc. Anat. 
which lies Spc,, February 1899; Journ. Anat. and Phys. vol. 33, p. ix.). 
bilical vein The right and left hepatic ducts, while still in the transverse 
ned into’ a fissure, unite into a single duct which j pins the cystic; duct from 
dns hepatis , the gall bladder dt ari acute ahgle. When thebe' have united the 
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duct is known as the common bile duct; and runs down to the 
second part of the duodenum (see -A limentary; Canal). . 

Minute Structure of the Liver .— The liver, is made up of an enormous 
number of lobules of a r conical form (see fig. 3), t If the portal vein is 
followed from the transverse fissure, it will be seen to branch and re- 
branch until minute twigs' called interlobular veins (fig. 2, i) ramify 
around the lobules. From these intralobular capillaries run toward 
the centre of the lobule, forming a network among the polygonal 
hepatic cells. On reaching the core of the conical lobule they are 
collected into a central or intralobular vein { fig. 2, c) which unites 
with other similar ones to form a sublobular vein (fig. 3, : s). These 
eventually reach the hepatic radicles, and so the blood is. conducted 

into the vena cava. In man 
the lobules are not dis- 
tinctly separated one front 
the other, but in some 
animals, e.g. the pig, each 
one has a fibrous sheath 
derived from Glisson’s cap- 
sule (fig. 3, ct.). 

Embryology .-— The liver 
first appears as an ecto- 
dermal hollow longitudinal 
outgrowth from the duo- 
denum into the ventral 
mesentery. The upper part 
of - this forms the future, 
liver, and grows up jnto 
the septum transversum irovci^ 
which the central part' off 
the diaphragm is, formed 
(see Di a PH ragm) . From the 
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-Transverse section through 
the. hepatic lobules. 
i, i, iy Interlobular veins ending in the 
intralobular capillaries. . 

Cy Cy Central veins joined by the intra- ^ ___ . * 

lobular capillaries. At a, a the de^Ud^r®^® primary 
capillaries of one lobule com? diverticulum solid rods of 
municate with those adjacent ce iis called the hepatic 
ft* ; cylinders grow , , out, and 

these branch again and again until a* cellular network is formed 
surrounding and breaking up the umbilical and vitelline veins. 
The liver cells, therefore, are entodermal, but the supporting 
connective tissue mesodermal from the septum transversum. 
The lower (caudal) part of the furrow-like outgrowth remains 
hollow and forms the gall bladder. At first the liver is em- 
bedded in the septum transversum, but' later the; diaphragm and 
it are constricted off one from the other, and soon the liver becomes 
very large and fills the greater part of the abdomen. At birth it is 
proportionately much larger than in the adult, and forms one- 

eighteenth instead of one- 
fortieth of the body weight; 
the right and left Jobes being 
nearly; equal in size. - \ 
Comparative Anatomy . — In 
the Acrania (Amphioxus) the, 
liver is probably represented 
by a . jingle ventral diver- 
ticulum from . the anterior 
end of the intestine, which 
has a hepatic portal circula- 
tion and secretes digestive 
;fiuid. In all the Craniata a 
solid liver is developed. In 
the adult lamprey among the 
Cyclostomata the liver under- 
Fig. 3. — Vertical section through two goes , retrogression , and the 
hepatic lobules of a pig. bile ducts and gall bladder 

CyCy Central veins receiving the intra- disappear, though they are 
, lobular capillaries. present in' the larval form 

Sublobular' vein. (Ammocoetes) . In fishes and 

Interlobular connective tissue amphibians the organ consists 
forming the capsules of the of right and left lobes, and a 
lobules. gall-bladder is present. The 

Interlobular veins. same description applies to the 

reptiles, but a curious net^ 
work of cystic ducts is found 
in snakes and to a less extent in crocodiles. In the. Varanidae 
(Monitors) the hepatic duct is also retiform (see F. ; E, Beddard, 
Proc. Zool. Soc.y 1888, p. 105). In birds two lobes are also present, 
but in some of them, e.g. the pigeon, there, is no gall-bladder. 

In mammals Sir William Flower pointed out that a generalized 
type of liver exists, from which that of any mammal may be derived 
by suppression or fusion of lobes. The accompanying diagram of 
Flower (fig. 4) represents an ideal mammalian liver. It will be seen 
that the umbilical fissure . {«) divides- the organ into right , and left 
halves, as in the lower vertebrates, but that the ventral part of each 
half is divided into a central and lateral lobe. Passing from right to 
left there are therefore: right lateral (rl), right central (rc), left 
central (Ic), and left lateral (ll) lobes. The gall-bladder (g) , when it is 
present, is always situated on the caudal surface or in the substance 
of the right central lobe. The Spigelian (s ) . and caudate- lobes (c) 
belong tp the right half of the livpr, the latter being usually a leaf- 
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shaped lobe, attached, by its, stalk to; the Spigelian, and having its 
blade flattened between the right lateral lobe and the right kidney. 
The vena cava (vc) is always found to the right of the Spigelian lobe 
and dorsal to the stalk of the caudate. In tracing the lobulation of 
man’s liver back to this generalized type, it is evident at once that his 
quadrate lobe does not correspond to any, one generalized lobe, but 
is merely that part of the right central which lies between the gall 
bladder and the umbilical fissure. From a careful study of human 
variations (see A. Thomson, Journ. Anat. and Phys. vol. 33, 
p. 546): compared with an Anthropoid^ liver, such as that of the 
gorilla, depicted by W. H. L. Duckworth ( Morphology and A nthro- 



Fig. G}. — Diagrammatic Plan of the Inferior Surface of a Multi- 
lobed Liver of a Mammal. The posterior or attached border is 

uppermost, 

u, Umbilical vein of the foetus, rlf, The right lateral fissure, 
.■represented, by the round cf , The cystic fissure, 
ligament in the adult, lying ll. The left lateral lobe, 
in the umbilical fissure. Ic, The. left central lobe. 

dv. The ductus venosus. rc, The right central lobe. 

vc, The inferior vena cava. rl, The right lateral lobe., 

p. The vena portae entering the s , The Spigelian lobe. 

transverse fissure. c, The caudate lobe. 

///, The left lateral fissure. g. The gall bladder. 

pology y Cambridge, 1904, p. 98), it is fairly clear that the human liver 
is formed, not by a suppression of any of the lobes of the generalized 
type, but by a fusion of those lobes and obliteration of certain 
fissures. * This fusion is, probably correctly, attributed by Keith to 
the effect of pressure following the assumption of the erect position 
(Keith, Proc. , Anat. Soc. of Gt . Britain, Journ. Anat. and Phys . 
vol. 33, p. xii.). The accom- 
panying diagram (fig. 5) 
shows an abnormal human 
liver in the Anatomical De- 
partment of St Thomas’s 
Hospital which reproduces 
the generalized type. In 
its lobulation it is singu- 
larly like, in many details, 
that of the baboon ( Papio 
maimon) figured by G. Rujge . 

{Morph. Jahrb.y Bd. 35, p. ‘ 

197); . see F. G. Parsons,! 

Proc. Anat. Soc., Feb. 1904, 

Journ. Anat. and Phys. ,vol. 33, 
p. xxiii. Georg Ruge “ Die 
ausseren Formverlialtnisse der 
Leber bei den Primaten,” 

{Morph, jahrb,, Bd- 29 and 
35) gives a critical study of , 
the primate liver, and among 
other things suggests the re- 
cognition of the Spigelian and 
caudate lobes as parts of a single lobe, for which he proposes the 
name of lobus venae, cavae. This doubtless, would be an advantage 
morphologically, though for human ’descriptive anatomy the present 
ndmenciature is not likely to be altered. 

The gall-bladder is usually present in : mammals, but is wanting in 
the odd-toed ungulates (Perissodactyla) and Procavia (Hyrax). In 
the. giraffe it may be absent or present. The cetacea and a few 
rodents are also without it. In. the otter the same curious network 
of bile ducts already recorded in the reptiles is seen (see P. H. Butne, 
Proc. Anat. Soc., Journ. A nat. and Phys. vol. 33, p. xi.). (F. G. P.) 

Surgery of Liver and r Gall-bladder.— Exposed as it is 
in the upper pa# of the abdomen, and being somewhat friable, 
the human liyer is often torn or rupture<i by blows or kicks, and, 
the large blood-vessels being thus laid open, fatal haemorrhage 



Fig. 5. — -Human Liver showing a 
reversion to the generalized mam- 
malian type. 
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into the belly-cavity may take place. The individual becomes 
faint, and the faintness keeps on increasing; and there are pain 
and tenderness in the liver-region. The right thing to do is to 
open the belly in the middle line, search for a wound in the liver 
and treat it by deep sutures, or by plugging it with gauze. 

Cirrhosis , of the Liver . — As the result of chronic irritation of 
the liver increased supplies of blood pass to it, and if the irritation 
is unduly prolonged inflammation is the result. The commonest 
causes of this chronic hepatitis are alcoholism and syphilis. 
The new fibrous tissue which is developed throughout the liver, 
as the result of the chronic inflammation, causes general enlarge- 
ment of the liver with, perhaps, nausea, vomiting and jaundice. 
Later the new fibrous tissue undergoes contraction and the liver 
becomes smaller than natural. Blood then finds difficulty in 
passing through it, and, as a result, dropsy occurs in the belly 
(ascites). This may be relieved by tapping the cavity with a 
small hollow needle (Southey’s trocar), or by passing into it a 
large sharp-pointed tube. This relieves the dropsy, but it does 
not cure the condition on which the dropsy depends. A surgical 
operation is sometimes undertaken with success for enabling the 
engorged veins to empty themselves into the blood-stream in 
a manner so as to avoid the liver-route. 

Inflammation of the Liver (hepatitis) may also be caused by 
an attack of micro-organisms which have reached it through 
the veins coming from the large intestine, or through the main 
arteries. There are, of course, as the result, pain and tenderness, 
and there is often jaundice. The case should be treated by rest 
in bed, fomentations, calomel and saline aperients. But when 
the hepatitis is of septic origin, suppuration is likely to occur, 
the result being an hepatic abscess. 

Hepatic Abscess is especially common in persons from the East 
who have recently undergone an attack of dysentery. In addition 
to the local pain and tenderness, there is a high temperature 
accompanied with shiverings or occasional rigors, the patient 
becoming daily more thin and miserable. Sometimes the abscess 
declares itself by a bulging at the surface, but if not an incision 
should be made through the belly-wall over the most tender 
spot, and a direct examination of the surface of the liver made. 
A bulging having been found, that part of the liver which 
apparently overlies the abscess should be stitched up to the 
sides of the opening made in belly -wall, and should then be 
explored by a hollow needle. Pus being found, the abscess 
should be freely opened and drained. It is inadvisable to explore 
for a suspected abscess with a hollow needle without first opening 
the abdomen, as septic fluid might thus be enabled to leak out, 
and infect the general peritoneal cavity. If an hepatic abscess 
is injudiciously left to itself it may eventually discharge into the 
chest, lungs or belly, or it may establish a communication with 
a piece of intestine. The only safe way for an abscess to evacuate 
itself is on to the surface of the body. 

Hydatic Cysts are often met with in the liver. They are due 
to a peculiar development of the eggs of the tape- worm of the 
dog, which have been received into the alimentary canal with 
infected water or uncooked vegetables; such as watercress. The 
embryo of the taenia echinococcus finds its way from the stomach 
or intestine into a vein passing to the liver, and, settling itself 
in the liver, causes so much disturbance there that a capsule 
of inflammatory material forms around it. Inside this wall 
is the special covering of the embryo which shortly becomes 
distended with clear hydatid fluid. The cyst should be treated 
like a liver-abscess, by incision through the abdominal or thoracic 
wall, by circumferential suturing and by exploration and 
drainage. 

Tumours of the Liver may be innocent or malignant. The 
most important of the former is the gumma of tertiary syphilis; 
this may steadily and completely disappear under the influence 
of iodide of potassium. The commonest form of malignant 
tumour is the result of the growth of cancerous elements which 
have been brought to the liver by the veins coming up from a 
primary focus of the large intestine. Active surgical treatment 
of such a tumour is out of the question. Fortunately it is, as 
a rule, painless. 


The- Gall-bladder may be ruptured by external violence, and 
if bile escapes from the rent in considerable quantities peritonitis 
will be set up, whether the bile contains septic germs or not. 
If, on opening the abdomen to find out what serious effects 
some severe injury has caused, the gall-bladder be found torn, 
the rent may be sewn up, or, if thought better, the gall-bladder 
may be removed. The peritoneal surfaces in the region of the 
liver should then be wiped clean, and the abdominal wound 
closed, except for the passage through it of a gauze drain. 

Biliary concretions, known as gall stones, are apt to form in 
the gall-bladder. They are composed of crystals of bile-fat, 
cholesterine. Sometimes in the course of a post-mortem ex- 
amination a gall-bladder is found packed full of gall-stones 
which during life had caused no inconvenience and had given rise 
to no suspicion of their presence. In other cases gall-stones 
set up irritation in the gall-bladder which runs on to inflamma- 
tion, and the gall-bladder being infected by septic germs from 
the intestine (bacilli coli) an abscess forms. 

Abscess of the Gall-bladder gives rise to a painful, tender 
swelling near the cartilage of the ninth rib of the right side. 
If the abscess is allowed to take its course, adhesions may form 
around it and it may burst into the intestine or on to the surface 
of the abdomen, a biliary fistula remaining. Abscess in the 
gall-bladder being suspected, an incision should be made down 
to it, and, its covering having been stitched to the abdominal 
wall, the gall-bladder should be opened and drained. The pres- 
ence of concretions in the gall-bladder may not only lead to the 
formation of abscess but also to invasion of the gall-bladder 
by cancer. • 

Stones in the gall-bladder should be removed by operation, 
as, if left, there is a great risk of their trying to escape with the 
bile into the intestine and thus causing a blockage of the common 
bile-duct, and perhaps a fatal leakage of bile into the peritoneum 
through a perforating ulcer of the duct. If before opening the 
gall-bladder the surface is stitched to the deepest part of the 
abdominal wound, the biliary fistula left as the result of the 
opening of the abscess will close in due course. 

“ Biliary colic ” is the name given to the distressing symptoms 
associated with the passage of a stone through the narrow bile- 
duct. The individual is doubled up with acute pains which> 
starting from the hepatic region, spread through the abdomen 
and radiate to the right shoulder blade. Inasmuch as the stone 
is blocking the duct, the bile is unable to flow into the intestine; 
so, being absorbed by the blood-vessels, it gives rise to jaundice. 
The distress is due to spasmodic muscular contraction, and it 
comes on at intervals, each attack increasing the patient’s 
misery. He breaks out into profuse sweats and may vomit. 
If the stone happily finds its way into the intestine the distress 
suddenly ceases. In the meanwhile relief may be afforded by 
fomentations, and by morphia or chloroform, but if no prospect 
of the stone escaping into the intestine appears likely, the 
surgeon will be called upon to remove it by an incision through 
the gall-bladder, or the bile-duct, or through the intestine at 
the spot where it is trying to make its escape. Sometimes 
a gall-stone which has found its way into the intestine is large 
enough to block the bowel and give rise to intestinal obstruction 
which demands abdominal section. 

A person who is of what used to be called a “ biliary nature ” 
should live sparingly arid take plenty of exercise. He should avoid 
fat and rich food, butter, pastry and sauces, and should drink no 
beer or wine — -unless it be some very light French wine or Moselle. 
He should keep his bowels regular, or even loose, taking every morning 
a dose of sulphate of soda in a glass of hot water. A course at 
Carlsbad, Vichy or Contrexeville, may be helpful. It is doubtful if 
drugs have any direct influence Upon gall-stones, such as sulphate of 
soda, olive oil or oleate of soda. No reliance can be placed upon 
massage, in producing the onward passage of a gall-stone from the 
gall-bladder towards the intestine. Indeed this treatment might be 
not only distressing but harmful. (E. O.*) 

LIVERMORE, MARY ASHTON [RICE] (1821-1905), American 
reformer, was born in Boston, Massachusetts, on the 19th of 
December 1821. She studied at the female seminary at Charles- 
town, Mass.; taught French and Latin there, taught in a 
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plantation school in southern Virginia; : and for three years 
conducted a school of her own in Duxbury, Mass. Upon 
returning from Virginia she had joined the abolitionists, and 
she took an active part in the Washingtonian temperance 
movement. 1 In .1845 she married Daniel Parker Livermore 
(1819-1899), a Universalist clergyman. In 1857 they removed 
to Chicago, Illinois, where she assisted her husband in editing 
the religious weekly, : The New Covenant (1857-1869). During 
the Civil War, as an associate member of the United States 
Sanitary Commission, and as an agent of its North-western branch, 
she organized many aid societies, contributed to the success 
of the North-western Sanitary Fair in Chicago in 1863, and visited 
army posts and hospitals. After the war she devoted herself 
to the promotion of woman’s suffrage and to temperance reform, 
founding in Chicago in 1869 The Agitator, which in 1870 was 
merged into the Woman's Journal (Boston), of which she was 
an associate editor until 1872. She died in Melrose, Mass, 
on the 23rd of May 1905. She had been president of 
the Illinois, the Massachusetts and the American woman’s 
suffrage associations, the Massachusetts ' Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union and the Woman’s Congress, and a member 
of many other societies. She lectured in the United States, 
England and Scotland, contributed to magazines and wrote: 
The Children's Army (1844), temperance stories; Thirty Years 
Too Late (1848), a temperance story; A Mental Transformation 
(1848); Pen Pictures (1863), short stories; What Shall We 
Do With Our Daughters? and Other Lectures (1883); My Story 
of the War (1888); and The Story of My Life (1897). With 
Frances E. Willard, she edited A Woman of the Century: Bio- 
graphical Sketches of Leading American Women (1893). 

LIVERPOOL, EARLS OF. Charles Jenkinson, 1st earl of 
Liverpool (1729-1808), English statesman, eldest son of Colonel 
Charles Jenkinson (d. 1750) and grandson of Sir Robert Jenkin- 
son, Bart., of Walcot, Oxfordshire, was born at Winchester on 
the 1 6th of May 1729. The family was descended from Anthony 
Jenkinson (d. 1611), sea-captain, merchant and traveller, the 
first Englishman to penetrate into Central Asia. Charles was 
educated at Charterhouse school and University College, Oxford, 
where he graduated M.A. in 1752. In 1761 he entered parlia- 
ment as member for Cockermouth and was made under-secretary 
of state by Lord Bute; he won the favour of George III., and 
when Bute retired Jenkinson became the leader of the “ king’s 
friends ” in the House of Commons. In 1763 George Grenville 
appointed him joint secretary to the treasury; in 1766, after a 
short retirement, he became a lord of the admiralty and then a 
lord of the treasury in the Grafton administration; and from 
1778 until the close of Lord North’s ministry in 1782 he was 
secretary-at-war. From 1786 to 1801 he was president of the 
board of trade and chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, and he 
was popularly regarded as enjoying the confidence of the king to a 
special degree. In 1772 Jenkinson became a privy councillor 
and vice-treasurer of Ireland, and in 1775 he purchased the 
lucrative sinecure of clerk of the pells in Ireland and became 
master of the mint. In 1786 he was created Baron Hawkesbury, 
and ten years later earl of Liverpool. He died in London on the 
17th of December 1808. Liverpool was twice married: firstly 
to Amelia (d. 1770), daughter of William Watts* governor of 
Fort William, Bengal, and secondly to Catherine, daughter of 
Sir Cecil Bisshoff, Bart., and widow of Sir Charles Cope, Bart.; 
he had a son by each marriage. He wrote several political works, 
but except his Treatise on the Coins of the Realm (1805) these are 
without striking merits. They are, Dissertation on the establish- 
ment of a national and constitutional force in England independent 
of a standing army (1756); Discourse on the conduct of the govern- 
ment of Great Britain respecting neutral nations (1758, new ed., 
1837); and Collection of Treaties between Great Britain and other 

1 This movement was started in 1840 by habitues of a Baltimore 
(Md.) tavern, who then founded 'the Washington Temperance 
Society (named in honour of George Washington). The movement 
spread rapidly in 1841-1843, but by the close of 1843 it had nearly 
spent its force. The members of the Society made a pledge not to 
drink spirituous or malt liquors, wine or cider. Women organized 
Martha Washington Societies as auxiliary organizations. 


Powers 1648-1783 ( 1785) . His Coins of the Realm was reprinted 
by the Bank of : England in 1880. < ■ 

His son, Robert Banes Jenkinson, 2nd earl (1770-1828), was 
educated at Charterhouse and at Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
had George Canning,, afterwards his close political associate, 
for a contemporary. In 1790 he entered parliament as member 
for Appleby; he became master of the mint in 1799 and foreign 
secretary in Addington’s administration in 1801, when he 
conducted the negotiations for the abortive treaty of Amiens. 
On the accession of Pitt to power in 1804, he obtained the home 
office, having in the previous year been elevated as Baron 
Hawkesbury to the House of Lords, where he acted as leader 
of the government. He declined the premiership on the death 
of Pitt in 1806, and remained out of office until Portland became 
prime minister in 1807, when he again became secretary of state 
for home affairs. In 1808 he succeeded his father as earl of 
Liverpool. In the ministry of Spencer Perceval (1809-1812) he 
was secretary for war and the colonies. After the assassination 
of Perceval in May 1812 he became prime minister, and retained 
office till compelled in February 1827 to resign by the illness 
(paralysis) which terminated his life on the 4th of December 1828. 

The political career of the 2nd Lord Liverpool was of a negative 
character so far as legislation was concerned; but he held office 
in years of great danger and depression, during which he “ kept 
order among his colleagues, composed their quarrels, and oiled 
the wheels to make it possible for the machinery of government 
to work” (Spencer Walpole). The energy of Castlereagh and 
Canning secured the success of the foreign policy of his cabinet, 
but in his home policy he was always retrograde. The introduc- 
tion of the bill of pains and penalties against Queen Caroline 
greatly increased his unpopularity, originated by the severe 
measures of repression employed to quell the general distress, 
which had been created by the excessive taxation which followed 
the Napoleonic wars. Lord Liverpool was destitute of wide 
sympathies and of true political insight, and his resignation of 
office was followed almost immediately by the complete and 
permanent reversal of his domestic policy. He was twice 
married but had no children, and he was succeeded by his half- 
brother Charles Cecil Cope Jenkinson, 3rd earl (1784-1851), 
who left three daughters. The baronetcy then passed to a cousin, 
and the peerage became extinct. But in 1905 the earldom was 
revived in the person of the 3rd earl’s grandson, Cecil George 
Savile Foljambe (1846-1907), who had been a Liberal member 
of parliament from 1880 to 1892, and in 1893 was created Baron 
Hawkesbury. He was succeeded in 1907 by his son, Arthur 
(b.1870). 

For the fife of the 2nd earl see the anonymous Memoirs of the 
Public Life and Administration of Liverpool (1827); C. D. Yonge, 
Life and Administration of the 2nd Earl of Liverpool (1868); T. E. 
Kebbel, History of Toryism { 1886); and Sir S. Walpole, History of 
England, vol. ii. (1890). 

LIVERPOOL, a city, municipal, county and parliamentary 
borough, and seaport of Lancashire, England, 201 m. N.W. of 
London by rail/situated on the right bank of the estuary of the 
Mersey, the centre of the city being about 3 m. from the open 
sea. The form of the city is that of an irregular semicircle, having 
the base line formed by the docks aiid quays extending about 
9 m. along the east bank of the estuary, which here runs, nearly 
north and south, and varies in breadth from 1 to 2 m, On the 
north the city is partly bounded by the borough of Bootle, along 
the shore of which the line of docks is continued. The area of the 
city is 16,619 acres exclusive of water area. The population at 
the census of 1901 was 684,958; the estimated population in 
1908 was 753,203; the birth-rate for 1907 was 31*7 and the 
death-rate 18-3; in 1908 the rateable value was .£4,679,520. 

The city lies on a continuous slope varying in gradient, but 
in some districts very steep. Exposed to the western sea breezes, 
with a dry subsoil and excellent natural drainage, the site is 
naturally healthy; The old borough, lying between the pool, 
now completely obliterated, and the river, was a conglomeration 
of narrow alleys without any regard to sanitary provisions; and 
during the 16th and 17th centuries it was several times visited 
by plague. When the town expanded beyond its original limits, 
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and spread up the slopes beyond the pool, a better state of things 
began to exist. The older parts of the town have at successive 
periods been entirely taken down and renovated. The com- 
mercial part of the city is remarkable for the number of palatial 
piles of offices, built chiefly of stone, among which the banks and 
insurance offices stand pre-eminent. The demand for cottages 


about the beginning of the. T 9th century led to the construction 
of what are called “ courts,” being narrow cuts de sac, close 
packed, with no through ventilation. This resulted in a high rate 
of; mortality, to contend with which enormous sums have been 
expended in sanitary reforms of various kinds. The more modern 
cottages and blocks of artisan dwellings have tended to reduce 
the rate of mortality. 

Parks.— The earliest public park, the Prince’s Park, was laid 
out in 1843 : by private enterprise, and is owned by trustees, but 


the reversion has been acquired by the corporation. Sefton Park, 
the most extensive, containing 269 acres, was opened in 1872. 
A large portion of the land round the margin has been leased for 
the erection of villas. Wavertree, Newsham, Sheil and Stanley 
Parks have also been constructed at the public expense. Con- 
nected with Wavertree Park are the botanic gardens. A palm 
house in Sefton Park was opened in 1896 and 
a conservatory in Stanley Park in 1900. Since 
1882 several of the city churchyards and 
burial grounds and many open spaces have 
been laid out as gardens and recreation 
grounds. A playground containing 108 acres 
in Wavertree was presented to the city in 
1895 by an anonymous donor, and in 1902 the 
grounds of a private residence outside the city 
boundaries containing 94 acres were acquired 
and are now known as Calderstones Park. In 
1906 about 100 acres of land in Roby, also 
outside the boundaries, was presented to the 
city. The total area of the parks and gardens 
of the city, not including the two last named, 
is 88 1 1 acres. A boulevard about 1 m. in 
length, planted with trees in the centre, leads 
to the entrance of Prince’s Park. 

Public Buildings — Scarcely any of the public 
buildings date from an earlier period than the 
19th century. One of the earliest, and in many 
respects the most interesting, is the town-hall 
in Castle Street. This was erected from the 
designs of John Wood of Bath, and was opened 
in 1754. The building has since undergone 
considerable alterations and extensions, but 
the main features remain. It is a rectangular 
stone building in the Corinthian style, with an 
advanced portico added to the original build- 
ing in 1811, and crowned with a lofty dome 
surmounted by a seated statue of Britannia, 
added in 1802. The interior was destroyed 
by fire in 1795, and was entirely remodelled; in 
the restoration. In 1900 considerable altera- 
tions in the internal structure were made, and 
the council chamber extended so as to afford 
accommodation for the enlarged council. It 
contains a splendid suite of apartments, include 
ing a ball-room approached by a noble stair- 
case. The building is occupied by the mayor 
as the municipal mansion house. A range of 
municipal offices was erected in Dale Street 
in i860. The building is in the Palladian style, 
with a dominating tower and square pyramidal 
spire. 

The crowning architectural feature of Liver- 
pool is St George’s Hall, completed in 1854. 
The original intention was to erect a hall 
suited for the triennial music festivals which 
had been held in the town. About the same 
time the corporation proposed to erect law- 
courts for the assizes, which had been trans- 
ferred to Liverpool and Manchester. In the 
competitive designs, the first prize was gained 
in both cases by Harvey Lonsdale Elmes. 
He was employed to combine the two objects 
in a new design, of which the present building 
is the outcome. It is fortunate in its situation • occupying 
the most central position in the town, and surrounded by 
an area sufficiently extensive to exhibit its proportions, an 
advantage which was accentuated in 1898 by the removal of 
St John’s church, which previously prevented an uninterrupted 
view of the west side. The plan is simple. The centre is 
occupied by the great hall, 169 ft. in length, and, with the 
galleries, 87 ft. wide and 74 ft. high, covered with a solid vault 
in masonry. Attached to each end* and opening therefrom, 
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are the law-courts. A corridor runs round the hall and the 
courts, communicating with the various accessory rooms. 
Externally the east front is faced with a fine portico of sixteen 
Corinthian columns about 60 ft. in height. An advanced portico 
of similar columns fronts the south end crowned with a pediment 
filled with sculpture. The style is Roman, but the refinement of 
the details is suggestive of the best period of Grecian art. The 
great hall is finished with polished granite columns, marble 
balustrades and pavements, polished brass doors with foliated 
tracery. The fine organ was built by Messrs Willis of London, 
from the specification of Dr Samuel Wesley. Elmes having 
died in 1847 during the progress of the work, the building was 
completed by C. R. Cockerell, R.A. 

Next to the public buildings belonging to the city, the most 
important is the exchange, forming three sides of a quadrangle 
on the north side of the town-hall. The town-hall was originally 
built to combine a mercantile exchange with municipal offices, 
but the merchants preferred to meet in the open street adjoining. 
This, with other circumstances, led to the erection of a new 
exchange, a building of considerable merit, which was begun 
in 1803 and opened in 1808. It had scarcely been in use for more 
than fifty years when it was found that the wants of commerce 
had outstripped the accommodation, and the structure was taken 
down to make room for the present building. 

The revenue buildings, begun in 1828 on the site of the original 
Liverpool dock, formerly combined the customs, inland revenue, 
post-office and dock board departments but are now only used 
by the two first named. It is a heavy structure, with three 
advanced porticoes in the Ilyssus Ionic style. Near by stands 
the sailors’ home, a large building in the Elizabethan style. 
The Philharmonic Hall in Hope Street, with not much pretension 
externally, is one of the finest music rooms in the kingdom; 
it accommodates an audience of about 2500. 

The group of buildings forming the county sessions house, 
the free public library, museum, central technical school and 
gallery of art are finely situated on the slope to the north of St 
George’s Hall. The library and gallery of art are separate build- 
ings, connected by the circular reading-room in the middle. The 
latter possesses some features in construction worthy of note, 
having a circular floor 100 ft. in diameter without columns or 
any intermediate support, and a lecture-room underneath, 
amphitheatrical in form, with grades or benches hewn out of the 
solid rock. In 1884 the county sessions house just mentioned, 
adjoining the art gallery was opened for public business. In 
1899 new post-office buildings in Victoria Street were completed. 
In 1907 two important additions were made to the buildings 
of Liverpool, the new offices of the dock board, built on the site 
of a portion of the Old George’s dock, and the new cotton 
exchange in Oldhall street. The fine mass of buildings which 
constitute the university and the Royal Infirmary, lying between 
Brownlow Hill and Pembroke Place, both groups designed by 
Alfred Waterhouse, was begun in 1885. 

Liverpool cathedral, intended when completed to be the 
largest in the country, from designs by G. F. Bodley and G. 
Gilbert Scott, was begun in 1904, when the foundation stone 
was laid by King Edward VII. The foundations were completed 
in 1906 and the superstructure begun. The foundation of 
the chapter-house was laid in that year by the duke of 
Connaught, and work was; then begun on the Lady chapel, the 
vestries and the choir. 

Railways. — There are three terminal passenger stations in Liver- 
pool, the London & North Western at Lime Street, the Lancashire & 
Yorkshire at Exchange and the combined station of the Midland, 
Great -Northern & Great Central at Central. By the Mersey tunnel 
(opened in 1886) connexion is made with the Wirral railway, the 
Great Central, the Great Western and the London & North Western, 
on the Cheshire side of the river. The Liverpool electric overhead 
railway running along the line of docks from Seaforth to Dingle was 
opened in 1893, and in 1905 a junction was made with the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire railway by which through passenger traffic between 
Southport and the Dingle- has been established. In 1895 the River- 
side station at the Prince’s dock- was completed, giving direct access 
from the landing stage to the London and North Western system. 

Water Supply.— The original supply of water was. from wells in the 
sandstone rock, but in 1847 an act was passed, under which extensive 


works were constructed at Rivington, about 25 m. distant, and a 
much larger supply was obtained. The vast increase of population 
led to further requirements, and in 1880 another act gave power to 
impound the waters of the Vyrnwy, one of the affluents of the 
Severn. These works were completed in 1892, a temporary supply 
having been obtained a year earlier. The corporation had also, 
however, obtained power to impound the waters of the Conwy and 
Marchnant rivers, and to bring them into Lake Vyrnwy, the main 
reservoir, by means of tunnels. This work was completed and 
opened by the prince of Wales (George V.)in March 1910. 

Tramways. — The corporation in 1896 purchased the property, 
rights, powers . and privileges of the Liverpool Electric Supply 
Company, and in the following year the undertaking of the Liverpool 
Tramway Company, which they formally took over in the autumn 
of the same year. Since that date a large and extended system 
of electric tramways has been laid down, which has led to a very 
remarkable increase in the receipts and the number of passengers 
carried. 

Administration of Justice. — The city has quarter-sessions for 
criminal cases, presided over by the recorder, and held eight times 
in the year. At least two police courts sit daily, and more if required. 
One is presided over by the stipendiary magistrate and the others by 
the lay magistrates and the coroner. The court of passage is a very 
ancient institution, possibly dating from the foundation of the 
borough by King John, and intended for cases arising out of the 
imports and exports passing through the town. Its jurisdiction has 
been confirmed and settled by parliament and it is competent to try 
civil cases arising within the city to any amount. The mayor is 
ex-officio the judge, but the presiding judge is an assessor appointed 
by the crown and paid by the corporation. The court sits about five 
times a year. There is a Liverpool district registry of the chancery 
of the County Palatine of Lancaster which has concurrent juris- 
diction with the high court (chancery division) within the hundred 
of West Derby. The vice-chancellor holds sittings in Liverpool. 
There is a Liverpool district registry of the high court of justice 
with common law, chancery, probate and admiralty jurisdiction, 
under two district registrars. The Liverpool county court has the 
usual limited jurisdiction over a wide local area, together with 
bankruptcy jurisdiction over the county court districts of St Helens, 
Widnes, Ormskirk and Southport, and admiralty jurisdiction over the 
same districts with the addition of Birkenhead, Chester, Runcorn 
and Warrington. There are two judges attached to the court. 

Ecclesiastical . — The see of Liverpool was created in 1880 under the 
act of 1879, by the authority of the .ecclesiastical commissioners, an 
endowment fund of about £100,000 having been subscribed for the 
purpose. The parish, which was separated from Walton-on-the-Hill 
in 1699, contained two churches, St . Nicholas, the ancient chapel, 
and St Peter’s, then built. There were two rectors, the living being 
held in medieties. Of recent years changes have been sanctioned by 
parliament. The living is now held by a single incumbent, and a 
large number /of the churches which have since been built have been 
formed into parishes by the ecclesiastical commissioners. St Peter’s 
has been constituted the pro-cathedral, pending the erection of the 
cathedral. Besides the two original parish churches, there are 103 
others belonging to the establishment. The Roman Catholics form 
a very numerous and powerful body in the city, and it is estimated 
that from a third to a fourth of the entire population are Roman 
Catholics. A large part of these are Irish settlers or their descend- 
ants, but this district of Lancashire has always been a stronghold of 
Roman Catholicism, many of the landed gentry belonging to old 
Roman Catholic families. 

Charities. — The earliest charitable foundation is the Blue Coat 
hospital, established in 1708, for orphans and fatherless children born 
within the borough. The original building, opened in 1718, is a 
quaint and characteristic specimen of the architecture of the period. 
It now maintains two hundred and fifty boys and one hundred girls. 
In 1906 the school was removed to new buildings at Wavertree. 
There is an orphan asylum, established in 1840, for boys, girls and 
infants, and a seamen’s orphan asylum, begun in 1869, for boys and 
girls. The Roman Catholics have similar establishments. The 
Liverpool dispensaries founded in 1778 were among the pioneers of 
medical charity. The Royal Infirmary (opened in 1749) had a 
school of medicine attached, which has been very successful, and is 
now merged in the university. The sailors’ home, opened in 1852, 
designed to provide board, lodging and medical attendance at a 
moderate charge for the seamen frequenting the port, is one of 
Liverpool’s best-known charities. The David Lewis Workmen’s 
Hostel is an effort to solve the difficulty of providing accommodation 
for unmarried men of the artizan class. 

Literature, A rt and Science. — The free library, museum and gallery 
of arts, established and managed by the city council, was originated 
in 1850. The first library building was erected by Sir William 
Brown. The Derby museum, containing the collections of Edward, 
the 13th earl, was presented by his son. The Mayer museum' of 
historical antiquities and art was contributed by Mr Joseph Mayer, 
F.S.A. Sir Andrew Walker (d. 1893) erected in 1877 the art gallery 
which bears his name. Large additions were made in 1884, the cost 
being again defrayed by Sir Andrew Walker. An annual exhibition 
of painting is held in the autumn and a permanent collection has been 
formed, which was augmented in 1894 when the examples bf early 
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Italian art numbering altogether about 180 pictures, collected at the 
beginning of the 19th century by William Roscoe, were deposited in 
the gallery. The Pictpn circular reading-room, and the rotunda 
lecture-room were built by the corporation and opened in 1879. 
Alterations in the museum' Were completed in 1902 by which its size 
was practically doubled. The literary and philosophical society was 
established in 1812. The Royal Institution, established mainly 
through the efforts of Roscoe in 1817* possessed a fine gallery of 
early art in the Walker Art Gallery, and is the centre of the literary 
institutions of the town. 

Education ,-— Sunday schools were founded for poor children in 
1784, as the result of a town’s meeting. These were soon followed 
by day-schools supplied by the various denominations, The first 
were the Old Church schools in Moor fields (1789), the Unitarian 
schools. in Mount Pleasant (1790) and Manesty Lane (1792) and the 
Wesleyan Brunswick school (1 790) . In 1826 the corporation founded 
two elementary schools, one of which, the North Corporation school, 
was erected in part substitution for the grammar school founded by 
John Crosse, rector of St Nicholas Fleshshambles, London, a native 
of Liverpool, in 1515, and carried on by the Corporation until 1 8 1 5 1 
From this date onward the number rapidly increased until the 
beginning of the School Board in 1870, and afterwards. Mention 
should be made of the training ship “ Indefatigable ” moored in the 
Mersey for the sons and orphans of sailors, and the reformatory 
institution at Heswall, Co. Chester, which has recently replaced the 
training ship “ Akbar ” formerly moored in the Mersey. Semi- 
private schools .were founded by public subscription— the Royal 
Institution school (1819), the Liverpool Institute, (1825). and the. 
Liverpool College ( 1 840) . The first has ceased to exist. , The 
Institute was a development of the Mechanics’ Institute ana was 
managed by a council of subscribers. It was divided into a high 
school and a commercial school. Under a scheme of the Board of 
Education under the Charitable Trusts Act this school, together with 
the Blackburne House high school for girls, became a public secondary 
school and was handed over to the corporation in 1905. Liverpool 
College was formerly divided into three' schools, upper, middle and 
lower, for different classes of the community. The middle and lower 
schools passed into the control of the corporation in 1907. The 
Sefton Park elementary school and the Pupil Teachers’ College in. 
Clarence Street were transformed into municipal secondary schools 
for boys and girls in 1907 the corporation has also a secondary 
school for girls at Aigburth, There are several schools maintained 
by the Roman Catholics, two schools of the Girls’ Public Day School 
Company and a large number of private schools. A cadet ship, the 
“ Conway,” for the training of boys intending to become officers in 
the mercantile marine, is moored in the Mersey. There are two 
training colleges for women, one undenominational, and the other 
conducted, by the sisters of Notre Dame for Roman Catholic women- 
The central municipal technical school is in the Museum Buildings, 
and there are three branch technical schools. There are also a 
nautical college, a school of cookery and a school of art controlled 
by the Education Committee. 

Liverpool University, as University College, received its charter 
of incorporation in, 1881, and in 1884 was admitted as a college, of the 
Victoria University. In the same year the medical school of The 
Royal Infirmary became part of the University College In 1900 
a supplemental charter extended the powers of self-government 1 and 
brought the college into closer relations with the authorities of. the 
city and with local institutions by providing for their fuller repre- 
sentation on the court of governors. Ini 903 the charter of incorpora- 
tion of the university of Liverpool Was received; thus constituting 
it an independent university. The university is governed by the 
king as visitor, by a chancellor* two pronchancellors, a vice-chancellor 
and a treasurer, by a court of over 390 members representing donors 
arid public bodies, a council, senate, faculties and convocation. 
The fine group of buildings is situated on Brownlow Hill. 

Trade and Commerce In 1800 the tonnage Of ships entering the 
port Was 450,060; in 1908 it reached 17*111,814 tons. In 1800 4746 
vessels, entered, averaging 94 tons; in 1908 there were 25,739,. 
averaging 66 5 tons. The commerce of Liverpool extends to every, 
part of the world, but probably the intercourse with North America 
stands pre-eminent, there being lines of steamers to New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Galveston, New Orleans and the 
Canadian ports. Cotton is the great staple import.: Grain comes 
next, American (North and South) and Australian wheat and oats 
occupying a large proportion of the market.. An enormous trade in 
American provisions, including live cattle, is carried on. Tobacco 
has always been a leading article of import into Liverpool, along 
with the sugar and rum from the West Indies. Timber forms an 
important part of the imports, the stacking yards extending, for 
miles along the northern docks. In regard to exports, Liverpool 
possesses decided advantages ; lying so near the great manufacturing 
districts of Lancashire and the West Riding of Yorkshire, this port is 
the natural channel of transmission for their goods, although the 
Manchester ship canal diverts a certain proportion of the traffic, 
while coal and salt are also largely exported. 

Manufactures . — The manufactures of Liverpool are not extensive. 
Attempts have been repeatedly made to establish cotton mills in arid 
near the city, but have resulted in failure. Engineering works,; 
especially connected with marine navigation, have grown up on a 


large scale. Shipbuilding, in the early part of the 19th century, was 
active and prosperous, but has practically ceased. During the latter 
half of the 18th century and the beginning of the 19th, pottery and 
china manufacture flourished in Liverpool. John Sadler, a Liverpool 
manufacturer, Was the inventor of printing on pottery, and during 
the early period of Josiah Wedgwood’s career all his goods which re- 
quired printing had to be sent to Liverpool. A large establishment, 
called the Herculaneum Pottery, was founded in a suburb on the 
bank of the Mersey, but the trade has long disappeared. Litherland, 
the inventor of the lever watch, was a Liverpool manufacturer, and 
Liverpoobmade watches have always been held in high estimation. 
There are several extensive sugar refineries and corn mills. The 
confectionery trade has developed during recent years, several large 
works Having been built, induced by the prospect of obtaining cheap 
sugar directly from the Liverpool quays. The cutting, blending and 
preparing of crude tobacco . have lea to the erection of factories 
employing! some thousands of hands. There are also large mills for 
oil-pressing and making cattle-cake. 

Docks ,.— The docks of the port of Liverpool on both sides of 
the Mersey are owned and managed by the same public trust, 
the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board. On the Liverpool side 
they extend along the margin of the estuary 6| m., of which 1} m. 
is in the borough of Bootle. The Birkenhead docks have not 
such a frontage, but they extend a long way backward. The 
water area of the Liverpool docks and basins is 418 acres, with, 
a lineal quayage of 27 m. The Birkenhead docks, including the 
great float of 120 acres, contain a water area of 165 acres, with 
a lineal quayage of m. The system of enclosed docks was 
begun by the corporation in 1709. They constituted from 
the first a public trust, the corporation never having derived 
any direct revenue from them, though the common council of 
the borough were the trustees, and in the first instance formed 
the committee of management. Gradually the payers of dock 
rates on Ships and goods acquired influence, and were introduced 
into the governing body, and ultimately, by an act of 1857, the 
corporation was superseded. The management is vested in the 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, consisting of twenty-eight 
members, four of whom are nominated by the Mersey Con- 
servancy ; commissioners, who consist of the first lord of the 
Admiralty, the chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster and the 
president of the Board of Trade, and the rest elected by the 
payers of rates on ships and goods, of whom a register is kept 
: and annually revised. The revenue is derived from tonnage 
rates on ships, dock rates on goods, town dues on goods, with 
various minor sources of income. 

Down to 1843 the docks were confined to the Liverpool side 
of the Mersey. Several attempts made to establish docks in 
Cheshire had been frustrated by the Liverpool corporation, 
who bought up the land and kept it in their own hands. In 
1843, however, a scheme for docks in Birkenhead was carried 
through which ultimately proved unsuccessful, and the enterprise 
was acquired in 1855 by Liverpool. The Birkenhead docks were 
for many years only partially used, but are now an important 
centre for corn-milling, the importation of foreign cattle and 
export trade to the East. In addition to the wet docks, there 
are in Liverpool fourteen graving ddcks and three in Birkenhead, 
besides a gridiron on the Liverpool side. 

The first portion of the great landing stage, known as ' the 
Georges’ stage, was constructed in 1847, from the plans of Mr 
(afterwards Sir) William Cubitt, F.R.S. This was 500 ft. long. In 
1857 the Prince’s stage, 1000 ft. long, was built to the north of the 
Georges’ stage and distant from it 500 ft. In 1874 the intervening 
space was filled up and the Georges’ stage reconstructed. The 
fabric had just been completed, and was waiting to be inaugurated, 
when on the 28th of July 1874 it was destroyed by fire. It was 
again constructed with improvements. In 1896 it was farther 
extended to the north, and its length is now 2478 ft. and its 
breadth 80 ft. It is supported on floating pontoons about 200 
in number, connected with the river wall by eight bridges, besides 
a floating bridge for heavy traffic 550 ft. in length and 35 ft. 
in width.; The southern half is devoted to the traffic of the Mersey 
ferries, of which there are seven:— New Brighton, Egremoht, 
Seacombe, Birkenhead, Rock Ferry, New Ferry and Easthain. 
The northern half is used by ocean-going steamers and their 
tenders. The warehouses for storing produce forth a prominent 
feature in the commercial part of the city. Down to 1841 
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these were entirely in private hands, distributed as chance 
might direct, 1 but in that year * a determined effort was made 
to construct docks with warehouse^ on th s e margin of the quays. 
This met with, considerable opposition from those interested, 
and led to a municipal revolution, but the project was ultimately 
carried out in the construction of the Albert dock and ware- 
houses, which were opened by. Prince Albert in 1845. For 
general produce these warehouses are falling somewhat into 
disuse, but grain warehouses have been constructed by the 
dock board at Liverpool and Birkenhead, with machinery for 
discharging, elevating, distributing, drying and delivering. 
Warehouses for the storage of tobacco and wool have also 
been built by the board. The Stanley tobacco warehouse is the 
largest of its kind in the world, the area of its fourteen floors 
being some 36 acres. 

'Dredging operations at the bar of the Queen's channel, in the 
channel itself and at the landing stage enables the largest ocean 
liners to enter the river and approach the stage at practically all 
states of the tide. The dredging at the bar was begun as an experi- 
ment in September 1890 by two, of the board’s ordinary hopper 
barges of 50O tons capacity each fitted with centrifugal pumps. The 
result was favourable, and larger vessels 1 have been introduced. 
Before dredging was begun the depth of water at dead low Water of 
spring, tides on the bar was only li ft. ; now there is about 28 ft. 
under the same conditions. The space over which dredging has .been 
carried on at the bar measures about 7000 ft. by 1250 ft., the latter 
being the average width of the buoyed cut or channel through the 
bar. Dredging has also taken place on shoals and projections of 
sand-banks in the main sea. channels. 

Municipality ^Vndev the Municipal Reform Act of 1835, 
the boundaries of the original borough were extended by : the 
annexation of portions of the surrounding district, while further 
additions were made in 1895, .1902 and 1965. The city is divided 
into thirty-five wards with 103 councillors^ and 34 aldermen. 
Id 1893 the title of mayor was raised to that of lord mayor. 
Id 1885 the number of members of parliament was increased 
to nine by the creation of six new wards. The corporation of 
Liverpool has possessed > from . a very early period considerable 
landed property, the first grant having been made by Thomas, 
earl of Lancaster, in 1309. This land was originally of value 
only' as a source of supply of turf for firing, but in modern times 
its capacity as building land has been a fruitful source of profit 
to the town. A large proportion of the southern district is held 
in freehold by the corporation and leased to tenants for terms 
of seventy-five years, renewable from time to time oil a fixed 
scale., of fines. There was formerly another source of income now 
cut; off. The fee farm rents and town dues originally belonging 
to the crown were purchased from ’the Molyneux family in 1672 
On a long lease, > and subsequently in 17 7 7 converted into a 
perpetuity. With the growth of' the commerce of the port these 
dues enormously increased, and became a cause of great com- 
plaint by the shipping interest. In; 1856 a bill was introduced 
into parliament, and passed, by - which the town dues were- 
transferred to the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board on payment 
of £r , 500,000, which was applied in part to the liquidation of - the 
bonded debt of the corporation, amounting to £1,150,000. 

*•« \JIistory.—rDuxmg the iNorse irruption of the 8th century 
colonies of Norsemen settled oh, both sides of the Mersey, as is 
indicated by some of the place-names. After the Conquest, 
the site of Liverpool; formed part of the fief (inter Ripam et 
Mersham) granted by the Conqueror to Roger de Poictou, one 
of ithe great family of Montgomery, ; Although Liverpool is 
not named in Pomesday it is believed. to have * been one of the 
§ix here wicks dependent on the manor of West Derby < therein 
mentioned. After various: ; forfeitures = and regrants- from the 
crown, it was, handed over by -Henry II. to his falconer Warine. 
Jn a .deed executed by King John, then earl of MOrtain, about 1 
1 1:9 1 , confirming the; grant; of this with other manors to Henry 
Fitzwarine, son of the former ; grantee, the name > of • Liverpool 
first occurs. Probably its imost plausible; derivation is from; the 
Norse HlUhar-pollr y “ the pool of the slopes,” the pool or inlet 
at the mouth of which the village grew up being surrounded 
by* gently rising slopes. Another possible derivation is from 
the Pro v. E.. lever; the yellow ; flag or rush, A.S. laefer. 


After the- partial conquest of Ireland foy Strongbow, earl of 
Pembroke, under Henry II., the priricjpar ports of communication 
were Bristol for the south and Chester for the north. The gradual 
silting up of the river Dee soon so obstructed the navigation as 
to render Chester unsuitable. A quay was then ; constructed 
at Shot wick, about 8 m. below Chester, with a castle to protect 
it frona the incursions of the neighbouring Welsh; but a fetter 
site was sought and soon found. Into the tidal waters of the 
Mersey a small stream, fed by a peat moss on the elevated land 
to the eastward, ran from north-east to south-west, forming at 
its mouth an open pool or sea, lake, of which many existed or* 
both sides of the river. The triangular piece of land thus 
separated formed a promontory of red sandstone rock, rising -hi 
the centre about 50 ft. above the sea-level, sloping on three 
sides to the water. The pool was admirably adapted as a harbour 
for the vessels of, that period, being well; protected, and the tide 
rising from 15 to 21 ft King John repurchased the manor from 
Henry Fitz warine, giving him other lands in exchange. Herb he 
founded a borough, and by letters patent dated at Winchester, 
28th of August 1207, invited his subjects to take up burgages. 

From the patent rolls and the sheriff’s accounts- it appears 
that considerable use was made of Liverpool in the 13th 
century for shipping stores and reinforcements to . Ireland 
arid Wales. ^ : 

In 1229 a charter was granted by Henry III., authorizing the 
forriiation of a merchants’ gild, with hanse and other liberties 
and free customs, with freedom from toll throughout the kingdom. 
Charters were, subsequently granted by successive monarchy 
; down to the reign of William and Mary, which last was the 
governing charter to the date of the Municipal Reform Act 
: (1835): In 1880 when the diocese of Liverpool was created, the 
borough was transformed into a city by royal charter. 

The crown revenues from the burgage rents and the royal 
customs were leased in fee-farm from time to time, sometimes 
to the corporation, at other times to private, persons. The 
; first lease Was from Henry III., in 1229, at £10 per annum. In 
the same year the borough, with all its appurtenances, was 
bestowed with other lands on Ranulf, earl of Chester, from whom 
it passed to his brother-in-law William de Ferrers, earl of Derby, 
who seerris to have built Liverpool castle between 1232 . and 
. ^237. His grandson, Robert de Ferrers, was implicated in the 
rising of Simon de Montfort and his lands were confiscated in 
11266 when Liverpool passed into the hands of Edmund, earl 
of j Lancaster. Ultimately Liverpool again became the property 
' of the crown, when Henry IV. inherited it from his father John 
of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster. In 1628 Charles I., in great straits 
for means which were refused by parliament, offered for sale 
about a thousand manors, among which Liverpool was included. 
The portion containing Liverpool was purchased by certain 
merchants of London, who, in : 1635* reconveyed, the r crown 
rights, including the fee-farm- rent of £14, 6s. 8d., to Sir Richard 
, Molyneux, then recently created Viscount Molyneux of Mary- 
borough, for the sum of £450. In 1672 al,l these rights and 
interests were acquired by the corporation, 

Apart from the national objects for which Liverpool was 
founded, its trade developed slowly. From £10 per anrium,, 
iri the beginning of the 13th century, the crown revenues had 
increased towards the end of the. 14th century, to £38; but 
then they underwent a decline. The black death passed over 
Liverpool about 1360, and carried off a large part of the popula- 
tion. The Wars of the Roses in the 15th ceutury unsettled the 
: rifeth- western ■ districts and retarded progress for . at least a 
century. The : crown revenues diminished from £38 to less 

- than half that sum, and were finally leased at £14, 6s. 8d;, at 
which ’ they continued until the sale by Charles I. It is, however,, 
riot safe tp conclude that the reduced fee-far pi rent represents 
an equivalent- decline in prosperity;, the privileges conferred 

: by the various leases differed widely and may account for muchi 

- of the apparent discrepancy. ■ 

Liverpool sent no representatives to Sipion de Montfort ’k. 
parliament in 1 264,; but to the first royal parliament, summoned. 
; in X295j the ferolugh sent two members, and again in 1307.. 
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The writs oil summons were-: then suspended* -for twoi cenlturies 
and a half . In 1 547. Liverpool resumed the privilege oi returning 
members. , > In 1588 the, ; borough: was represented 1 ?y Francis 
Bacon, the philosopher and statesman. During the Civil War 
the town was fortified and garrisoned by the parliament; It 
sustained three sieges, j and in 1 644 was escaladed and taken by 
Prince Rupert with considerable slaughter. 

The true rise of the commerce of ; Liverpool dates from . the 
Restoration. Down to that period its population had been 
either stationary * or retrogressive, probably never exceeding 
about 1006. Its trade was chiefly with Ireland, France and 
Spain, exporting fish and wool to the continent, and importing 
wines, iron and other commodities. : The rise of the manufacture 
ing industry of south Lancashire, and the opening of the American 
and* West Indian trade, gave the first impulse to the progress 
which has ; since continued. By the end of the century the! 
population had increased to 5000, In 1699 the borough was 
constituted . ai parish distinct from, Walton, to which it had: 
previously, appertained: In 1709, the small existing harbour 
being found insufficient to accommodate the shipping, several* 
schemes were propounded for its enlargement, which resulted 
in the construction of a wet dock closed with flood-gates im~: 
pounding the water, so as to keep the vessels floating during the 
recess of the tide. This dock was the first of its kind. The 
name of the engineer was Thomas Steers. 

jAbout this date the merchants of Liverpool entered upon 
the slave trade, into which they were led by their connexion with 
the West Indies. In ,1 709 a single vessel of 30 tons; burden made 
a venture from Liverpool and carried fifteen slaves across the 
Atlantic. In 1 730, encouraged by parliament, Liverpool went 
heartily into the new: trade. In 1751, fifty-three ships sailed 
from Liverpool for Africa, of 5334 tons in the aggregate. The 
ships sailed first to the west coast of Africa, where they shipped 
the slaves, and thence to the West India Islands, where the slaves 
were sold and the proceeds brought home in cargoes of sugar 
and rum. In 1765 the number of Liverpool slavers had in- 
creased to eighty-six, carrying 24, 200 slaves. By the ; end of the 
century five-sixths of the African \ trade centred in Liverpool. 
Just before its abolition in 1 807 the number of Liverpool ships 
engaged in the traffic was 185, carrying 49,213 slaves in the 
year..:-. - 1 - • 

Another branch of maritime enterprise which attracted the 
attention of the merchants of Liverpool was privateering, 
which, during the: latter half of the 1 8th century, was a favourite 
investment. * After the outbreak of the Seven Years’ .Wat with 
France and Spain, in 1756, the commerce of Liverpool suffered 
severely, the French having Overrun the narrow seas with 
privateers, and the premiums for insurance against sea risks 
rose to an amount almost prohibitive. The Liverpool merchants 
took a lesson from the enemy, and armed and sent out their, 
ships j as privateers. Some of the early ■ expeditions proving 
very successful, almost the whole community rushed into priva- 
teering, with results Of a very chequered character. When 
the War of Independence broke out in 1775 American privateers 
swarmed about the West India Islands, and crossing the: Atlantic 
intercepted British commerce in the narrow seas. The Liverpool 
merchants again turned their attention to retaliation. Between 
August 1 778 and April 1779, 120 privateers were fitted out in 
Liverpool,; carrying 1986 guns and 8745 men. ’ 

. See W- Enfield, . Hist, of Lever, pool (177,3) ; J. Aikin, Forty Miles, 
round Manchester ( 1 795) ; T. Trough tori. Hist, of Liverpool ( 1 810) * 
MV Gregsori, Portfolio of Fragments relating to Hist : of Lancashire 
(1817); H . Smi there , Liverpool, its Commerce , &c. (1825); R. Syers, 
Hist, of Everton (1830) ; E. Baines, Hist, of County Palatine of 
Lancaster, vol. iv. (1836),; T. Baines, Hist, of Commerce and Town 
of Liverpool (18J2) ; R. Brooke, Liverpool during the last quarter of 
18th Century (1853) ; J. A. Picton, Memorials of Liverpool (2 vols., 
1873); Ramsay Muir and Edith M. Platt, A History of Municipal 
Government in Liverpool (1906) ; Ramsay Muir, A History of \ Liver- 
pool ( 1907 ). * (W. F. I;) , 

LIVERSEDGE, an urban district in the Spen Valley parlia- 
mentary division of the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, 
7 m. S.S.E. of Bradford, on the Lancashire & Yorkshire, 
Great Nothin* and London & North Western railways.. Pop. 


I (1901) :i3^98dl > The industries ate chiefly the manufacture 
of woollen goods, theimiaking of 'machinery, chemical manu- 
’ factures and. coal mining, v.; : - .• * -!v ; 

LIVERY, originally the provision of food, clothing, &c.; to 
household servants.. The word is an adaptation of the Anglos; 

• French livree, :from livrer , to deliver (Late Lat . libemre, to set 
free,* to server to give freely), in the special sense of distributing. 
In the sense of a fixed allowance of provender for horses, it sur- 
vives now only in “livery-stable,’’ ue. an establishment where 
horses and carriages, are kept or let out for hire; ? From the 
meaning of provision of food and clothing the word is applied; to. 
a; uniform worn by the retainers and servants of a household. 
In the 1 5th century in England a badge, collar. or other insignia, 
the “livery”! was worn by all those who pledged themselves 
to support one of the great barons in return for his; promise of 
“maintenance,” i.e. of protection against enemies; thus arose 
the custom of “ livery and maintenance,” Suppressed ; * by 
Henry VII. The members of the London city companies Wore 
; a distinctive costume or: “: livery*” whence, the term “livery 
companies. ” ; In law, the term ■ *• livery ” means •■ “ delivery, ”! 
the Iegq.l i handing of property into the possession of another^ 
for ■“ livery of seisin ” see Feoffment. • . , 

LIVERY COMPANIES,; the name given to particular companies 
or societies in the city of London. They belong to a class of: 
institutions which at one time were universal, in Europe. In- 
most other countries they have disappeared; in England,; 
while their functions have wholly changed, the organization 
remains. The origin of : the city companies is to be found in the 
craftgilds of the middle ages, The absence of a strong central) 
authority accounts for the. tendency i of confederation in the 
beginning of modern societies.. Artificial groups j formed . in 
imitation of the family, discharged the duties which the family! 
was no longer able, and the state was not yet able, to undertake; 
The inhabitants of towns were forced into the societies known as 
gild-merchants, which in course of time monopolized the inunit 
cipal government, became exclusive, and so caused the growth 
of similar societies among excluded citizens. The craftgilds 
were such societies, composed of handicraftsmen, which entered 
upon a struggle with the earlier gilds and finally defeated them, 
The circumstances and results of the struggle were of much the^ 
same character in England and on the continent. In London the 
victory of - the crafts! is decisively marked by the ordinance of the; 
time of Edward II, p which required every citizen to be a member; 
of some trade or mystery;, and by another ordinance in 1375 which 
transferred the right of election of corporate officers (including 
members of parliament) from the ward-representatives to the 
trading companies. Henceforward, and for many years, 'the 
companies engrossed political and municipal power in the city of 
London. .. 

The trading fraternities assumed generally the character of! 
corporations in the reign of Edward III. Many of them had been: 
chartered before, but their privileges, hitherto: exercised only; on 
sufferance and by payment of their terms, were mow confirmed 
by letters patent. Edward III. himself betaine* a member of 
the fraternity of Linen Armourers, or Merchant T aylors, * and; 
other distinguished persons followed his example. From! this 
time they are called livery companies, “ from now generally 
assuming a distinctive dress or livery.” The origin of the 
Grocers’ Company is thus* described: “ Twenty-two I persons; 
carrying on the business of pepperers in Soper’s Lane,* Cheapside, 
agree to meet together* to a dinner, at the Abbot of Bury’s, St 
Mary Axe* and commit the particulars of their formation into a 
trading society to writing. They elect after dinner two persons 
of the company so assembled*— Roger Osekyn and Lawrence de 
Mali well— as their first governors or * wardens* appointing* at 
the same time, in conformity with the pious custom of the 
age, a priest, or chaplain to celebrate divine offices for their 
souls ” , (Heath’s “Account of the Grocers’ Company,” quoted 
in Herbert’s Twelve Great Livery Companies , * 1836, i. 43); 
The religious observances and the common feasts were Char- 
acteristic features of those institutions. They Syere therefore n$t 
merely trade unions in the current meaning of that phrase, but! 
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may rather be described as forms, of industrial self-government, 
the basis of union being the membership of a common trade, 
and the authority of the society extending to the general welfare, 
spiritual and temporal, of its members. It must be remembered 
that they flourished at a time when the separate interests of 
master and servant had not yet been created; and, indeed, 5 
when that fundamental division of interests arose, the companies 
gradually lost their functions in the regulation of industry; 
The fact that the craftsmen were a homogeneous order will 
account for the wide authority claimed by their societies, and the 
important public powers which were conceded to them. In 
the regulation of trade they possessed extensive powers.. They 
required every one carrying on the trade to join the company. 
In 13 63, in answer to a remonstrance against the mischief caused 
by “ the merchants called grocers who engrossed all manner of 
merchandize vendable, and who suddenly raised the prices of 
such merchandize within the; realm,” it was enacted “ that all 
artificers and people of mysteries shall each choose his own 
mystery 1 before next Candlemas, and that, having so chosen it, 
he shall henceforth use no other.” L. Brentano {On Gilds) holds 
that it is wrong to represent such regulations as monopolistic, 
inasmuch as there was no question whatever of a monopoly in 
that time nor until the degeneration of the craftgilds into limited 
corporations of capitalists; In the regulation of trade the right ! 
of search was an important instrument. The wardens of the. 
grocers are to “assayen weights, powders, confeceions, platers, 
oyntments and all other things belonging to the same crafte.” 
The goldsmiths had the assay of metals, the fishmongers the 
oversight of fish, the vintners of the tasting of wine, &c. The 
companies enforced their regulations on their members by force. 
Many of their ordinances looked to the domestic affairs and 
private conduct of the members. The grocers ordain “ that no 
man of the fraternite take his neyghbor’s house y t is of the same 
fraternite, or enhaunce the rent against the will of the foresaid 
neyghbor.” Perjury is to be punished by the wardens and society 
with such correction as that other men of the fellowship may be 
warned thereby. Members reduced to poverty by adventures 
on the sea, increased price of goods, borrowing and pledging, 
or any other misfortune, are to be assisted “out of the common 
money, according to his situation, if he could not do without.” 

Following what appears to be the natural law of their being, 
the companies gradually lost their industrial character. The 
course of decay would seem to have been the following. The 
capitalists gradually assumed the lead in the various societies, 
the richer members engrossed the power and the companies 
tended to become hereditary and exclusive. Persons might be 
members who had nothing to do with the craft, and the rise of 
great capitalists and the development of competition in trade 
made the regulation of industry by means of companies no 
longer possible. For an account of the “ degeneration of craft- 
gilds” a general reference may be made to Brentano, On Gilds 
(1870), and C. Gross, The Gild Merchant (2 vols., 1890). The 
usurpation of power on the part of the richer members was 
not always effected without opposition. Brentano refers to a 
pamphlet on the Cloth workers’ Company, published in 1649, 
which asserts that “ the commonalty V in the old charters meant, 
not the whole gild, but only the masters, wardens and assistants, 
Herbert records a dispute in the Goldsmiths’ Company in 1529. 
The mode of electing officers, and the system of management 
generally, was challenged by three members who called themselves 
“ artificers, poor men of the craft of goldsmiths.” The company,, 
or rather, the wardens, the assistants and livery presented a 
petition to the lord mayor, which was answered £>3' the dis- 
contented craftsmen. The dispute was carried into the court of 
chancery and the star chamber. The artificers accused the com- 
pany of subverting their grants, misappropriating the funds 

1 Properly the ..word should be spelled, as it was originally, 

“ mistery;” it comes through the O. Fr. mestier, modern mStier, from 
Lat. ministerium , service, employment, and meant a trade or craft, 
and hence the plays acted by craftsmen and members of gilds were 
called “mystery plays” (see Drama). For the word meaning a 
hidden or secret rite, with which this has so often been Confused, see 
Mystery. 


I and changing the constitution of the society, and they complain 
of this being do tie by the usurpation of persons who “ were but 
merchant goldsmiths, and had but little knowledge in the science.” 
In 1531 the three complainants were expelled from the company, 
and then thh dispute seems to have ended. In the last stage of 
the companies the members have ceased to have any connexion 
with the trades, and in most cases their regulative functions have 
disappeared. The one characteristic which has clung to them 
throughout is that of owners of property and managers of 
charitable trusts. The connexion between the companies and the 
municipality is shortly as follows. The ordinance of Edward II. 
required freemen of the city to be members of one or other 
of the companies.: By the ordinance of 49 Edw; III. (1375), the 
trading companies were to nominate the inembers of common 
council, and the persons so nominated alone were to attend 
both at common councils and at elections. An ordinance in 7 
Richard II. (1383) restored the elections of common couhcilmen 
to the wards, but corporate officers and representatives in parlia- 
ment were elected by a convention summoned by the lord mayor 
from the nominees of the companies. An act of common council in 
7 Edw. IV. (1467) appointed the election of mayor, sheriffs, &c., 
to be in the common council, together with the masters and 
wardens of the companies. By 1 5 Edw. IV; masters and wardens 
were ordered to associate with themselves the honest men of their 
mysteries, and come in their best liveries to the elections; that 
is to • say, the franchise was restricted to the “liverymen” of 
the companies. At this time the corporation exercised supreme 
control over the companies, and the companies were still genuine 
associations of the traders and householders of the city. The 
delegation of the franchise to the liverymen was thus, in point of 
fact, the selection of a superior class of householders to represent 
the rest. When the corporation lost its control over the com- 
panies, and the members of the companies ceased to be traders 
and householders, the liverymen were no longer a representative 
class, and some change in the system became necessary < The 
Reform Acts bf 1832 and 1867 reformed the representation in 
several particulars. The liverymen of the companies, being 
freemen of the city, have still, however, the exclusive power of 
electing the lord mayor, sheriffs, chamberlain and other corporate 
officers. 

The contributions made by the companies to the public 
purposes of the state and the city are interesting points in their 
early history. Their wealth and their representative character 
made them a most appropriate instrument for the enforcement 6f 
irregular taxation. The loan of £21,263, 6s. 8d. to Henry VIII. 
for his wars in Scotland, in 1544, is believed by Herbert to 
be the first instance of a pecuniary grant to the crown, but the 
practice rapidly gained ground. The confiscation of ecclesiastical 
property at the time of the Reformation affected many of the 
trusts of the companies; and they were compelled to make 
returns of their property devoted to religious uses, and to pay 
over the rents to the crown. In course of time the taxation of 
the companies became “ a regular source of supply to govern- 
ment.” The historians of the city have for the most part 
described these as unjust and tyrannical exactions, but, looking 
at the representative and municipal character of the companies, 
and the purposes to which their contributions were applied, 
we may regard them as a rough but not unfair mode of taxation. 
The government, when money was wanted for public works, 
informed the lord mayor, who apportioned the sums required 
among the various societies, and issued precepts for its payment. 
Contributions towards setting the poor to work, erecting the 
Royal Exchange, cleansing the city ditch, discovering new 
countries, furnishing military and naval armaipents, for men, 
arms and ammunition for the defence of the city, are among 
what Herbert calls the sponging expedients of the government. 
The crown occasionally interfered in a more unjustifiable manner 
with the companies in the exercise of their patronage. The 
Stuarts made strenuous efforts to get the control of the companies. 
Terrified by the proceedings in the quo warranto case, most of 
the companies surrendered their charters to the crown, but such 
surrenders were annulled by the act of 2 William and Mary 
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(1690) reserving the judgment in quo warranto against the city. 
The. livery companies now in existence are the following: 


Apothecaries. ’ 
Armourers and Bra- 
* siers. 

Bakers. 

Barbers. 

Basket Makers* 

Blacksmiths. 

Bowyers. 

Brewers. 

Broderers. 

Butchers. 

Carmen. 

Carpenters. 
Clockmakers. 
ClotKworkers. 
Coach and Coach • 
harness Makers. 
Cooks. 

Coopers. 

Cordwainers. 

Curriers. 

Cutlers. ; 

Distillers. 

Drapers. 

Dyers^ 

Fanmakers. 

Farriers. 


Fellowship PSrters. 
Felt makers. 
Fishmongers. 
Fletchers. 

Founders. 

Framework Knitters. 
Fruiterers. 

Girdlers. 

Glass Sellers. 
Glaziers. 

Glovers. 

Gold and Silver 
Wyre-drawers. 
Goldsmiths. 

Grocers. 

Gunmakers. 

Haberdashers. 

Horners. 

Innholders. 

Ironmongers. 

Joiners. 

Ceathprsellers. * 
Loriners. 

Masons'. 

Mercers. 

Merchant Taylors. 
Musicians. 


Needlemakers. 

Painters, 

Pattern Makers. 
Pewterers. 
Plaisterers. 
Playing Card 
. Makers. 

, Plumbers. 

Poulters. 

Saddlers. 

Salters. 

Scriveners. 

Shipwrights. 

Silkthrowsters. 

Skinners. 

Spectacle makers. ' 

: Stationers. : 

Tallow Chandlers. 
Tin Plate Workers. 
Turners. - 

Tylers and Brick- 
layers. 

Upholders. 

Wax chandlers. 
Weavers. 
Wheelwrights. 
Woolmen. . . 


The following are the twelve great companies in order of civic 
precedence: Mercers, Grocers, Drapers, Fishmongers, Gold- 
smiths, Skinners, Merchant Taylors, Haberdashers, Salters', 
Ironmongers, Vintners, Cloth- workers. The “ Irish Society ” 
was incorporated in then James I. as “ the governor and 
assistants of the new, plantation in Ulster, within the realm of 
Ireland.” The twelve companies contributed in equal portions 
the sum of £60,000 for the new scheme, by which it was intended 
to settle a Protestant colony in the lands forfeited by the Irish 
rebels. The companies divided the settlement into twelve 
nearly equal parts, assigning one to each, but the separate 
estates are still held to be uncjer the paramount jurisdiction 
of the Irish Society. The charter of the society was revoked 
by the court of star chamber in the reign of Charles I., but a 
new one was granted by Charles II., under which the society 
still acts. 

1 Most of the companies administer charities of large value. Many 
of them are governors of important schools, e.g. the Skinners have 
the Tonbridge Grammar School ; the Mercers, St Paul’s School the 
Merchant Taylors, the school bearing their name, &c. The consti- 
tution of the livery companies usually embraces (a) the court, Which 
includes the master arid wardens, and is the executive and adminis- 
trative body ; (2) the livery or middle class, being the body from 
which the court is recruited; and (3) the general body of freemen> ' 
from which the livery is recruited, Some companies admit women 
as freemen. The freedom is obtained either by patrimony (by any 
person over twenty-one years of age born in lawful wedlock after the 
admission of his father to the freedom), by servitude (by being 
bound' as an apprentice to a freeman of the company) or by re- 
demption. Admission to many of the companies is subject to the 
payment of considerable fees. For example, in the Merchant Taylors 
the fees are— upon taking up the freedom, by patrimony or servitude, 
£1, 3s. 4d. ; by redemption, £84 ; on admission to the- livery, £80, 8s. ; ; 
on election to the court of assistants, £115,. 10s. At one time the 
position of the livery companies was a subject of much political 
discussion. Two parties threatened to attack them— on one side 
those who were anxious for extensive reforms in the municipal 
organization of London; on the other, those who wished to carry 
forward the process of inspection and revision of endowments, which 
had already overtaken the universities, schools and other charities. 
A Royal Commission was appointed in 1880 to inquire into al], the 
livery Companies, into 1 the circumstances arid dates of their founda- 
tion, the objects for which they were founded, and how far those 
objects were being carried into effect.; A very valuable Report and 
Appendix (4 vols.,. 1884) was published, containing, inter alia, infor- 
mation on the constitution and powers of the governing bodies, 
the mode of admission of members of the companies, the mode 
of appointment, duties and salaries and other emoluments of the 
servants of the companies, the property of, or held in trust for, the 
companies, its value, situation and description. , The companies very 
freely made returns to the commission, the only ones not doing so 
being the Broderers, Bowyers, Distillers, Glovers, Tin-Plate Workers 
and Weavers. The Commission estimated the annual income 6f 
the companies to be from £750,000 to £800,000* -about £200,000 of 
that amount being trust income, the balance corporate income. ■ .,< ' 


Authorities.— In . addition to the Report referred to above the 
following works may be consulted: H. T. Riley, Memorials oj 
London and London Life (1868); Chronicle of London from 1089 to 
1483 (ed. by- Sir N, H. Nicolas and E. Tyrrel, 1 S27) \ Munimenta 
Gildkallae Londiniensis , in Rolls Series, ed. by H. T. Riley (4 vols., 
1859-1862) ,* J. Toulmin Smith, English Gilds (published by Early 
English Text Society), with essay by L. Brentano (1870); W. 
Herbert, History of the Twelve Great Livery Companies (1837); C. 
Gross, The Gild Merchant (2 vols., 1890); W. C. Hazlitt, The Livery 
Companies of the City of London (1892), contains a precis of the 
Royal Commission ; P. H. Ditchfield, The City Companies of 
London (1904); G. Unwin, The Gilds and. Companies of London 
(1908). (T. A. 1 .) 

LIVIA DRUSILLA ( c . 55 b.c.-a.d. 29), Roman empress, was 
originally the wife of Tiberius Claudius Nero, by whom she 
had two sons, Drusus and Tiberius (afterwards emperor). But 
she attracted the attention of the future emperor Augustus, 
who in 38 compelled her husband to divorce her and married 
her himself, having first got rid of his own wife Scribonia. Her 
two sons, at their dying father’s request, were entrusted to the 
guardianship of Augustus, to whom she bore no children. Li via 
was suspected of committing various crimes to secure the throne 
for Tiberius, whereas Augustus naturally favoured the claims 
of his blopd-relatives. The premature deaths of his nephew 
HarceUus £whom he had at first fixed upon as his successor) 
and of his grandsons Gaius and Lucius Caesar, the banishment 
of his grandson Agrippa Postumus, and even his own death, 
were attributed to her. But in any case Augustus’s affection 
for his wife appears to have suffered no diminution up to the 
last; by his will he declared her and Tiberius (whom he had 
adopted in Am, 4). his heirs; Livia inherited a third of his property; 
she was adopted into the Julian gens, and henceforth assumed 
the name of Julia Augusta. The senate also elected her chief 
priestess of the college founded in honour of the deified Augustus. 
She had npw reached the summit of her ambition, and at first 
acted as joint-ruler with Tiberius. Tiberius, however, soon 
became tjred of the maternal yoke; his retirement to Capreae 
is said to have been caused by his desire to escape from her. 
Livia continued to live quietly at Rome, in the full enjoyment 
of authority, until her death at an advanced age. Tiberius 
appears to have received the news with indifference, if not with 
satisfaction; he absented himself from the funeral, and refused 
to allow her apotheosis; her will was suppressed for a long time 
and only carried out, and the legacies paid, by Caligula. 

See Tacifus, Annals , i.v. ; Dio Cassius liii. 33, lv. 14-22, lviii. 2, 
fix., 2 ;. Suetonius, Tiberius, 50, 51; J. Aschbach, Livia , Gemahlin 
des Kaisers Augustus (1864); V. Gardthausen, Augustus und seine 
Zeit, i. 1018 foil., ii. 631 foil. 

LIVINGSTON, EDWARD (1764-1836):, American jurist and 
statesman, was born in Clermont, Columbia county, New York, 
on the 26th of May 1764. He was a great-grandson of Robert 
Livingston, the first of the family to settle in America (see 
Livingston, William, below). He graduated at Princeton 
in 1781, was admitted to the bar in 1785, and began to practise 
law in, New York City, rapidly rising to distinction. In 1795- 
1801 he was a Republican representative in Congress, where 
he was one of the leaders of the opposition to Jay’s treaty, 
introduced the resolution calling upon President Washington 
for all papers relating to the treaty, and at the close of Washing- 
ton’s administration, voted with Andrew Jackson and other 
radicals against the address to the president. He opposed the 
Alien and Sedition Laws, introduced legislation on behalf of 
American seamen, and in 1800 attacked the president for per- 
mitting the extradition by the British government of Jonathan 
Robbins, who had: committed murder on an English frigate, 
and had then escaped to South Carolina and falsely claimed 
to be an American citizen. In the debate on this question 
Livingston was opposed by John Marshall. In 1801 Livingston 
was appointed U.S. district-attorney for the state of New York, 
and while retaining that position was in the same year appointed 
mayor of New, York City. When, in the summer* of 1803, the 
city was visited with yellow fever, Livingston displayed courage 
and energy in his 'endeavours to prevent the spread of the 
disease and relieve distress. He suffered a violent attack of 
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the fever, 'during which the people gave many proofs of their 
attachment' to hiin. On his recovery he found his private affairs 
in some confusion, and he was at the same time deeply indebted 
to s the, government for public funds which had been lost through 
the mismanagement or dishonesty of a confidential clerk, arid 
for which he was responsible as district-attorney. He at once 
surrendered all, his property, resigned his two offices in 1803, 
and removed early in 1804 to Louisiana. He soon acquired a 
large law practice in New Orleans, and in 1826 repaid the govern- 
ment in full, including the interest, which at that time amounted 
to more than the original principal. 

Almost immediately upon his arrival in Louisiana, where the 
legal system had previously been based on Roman, French and 
Spanish law, and where trial by jury arid other peculiarities of 
English common law were now first introduced, he was appointed 
by the legislature to prepare a provisional code of judicial 
procedure, which (in the form of an act passed In April 1805) 
was continued in force from 1805 to 1825. In 1807, after con- 
ducting a successful suit on behalf of a Client’s title to a part 
of the battur.e or alluyial land near NOW Orleans, Livingston 
attempted to improve part of this land (which he had received 
as his fee) in the Batture, Ste Marie. Great popular excitement 
was aroused against him.; his workmen were mobbed ; and 
Governor Claiborne, when appealed to for protection, referred 
the question to the Federal government. Livingston’s case was 
dairiaged by President Jefferson, who believed that Livingston 
had favoured Burr in the presidential election of 1800, and that 
he had afterwards been a party to Burr’s schemes. Jefferson 
made it impossible for Livingston to secure his title, and in 1812 
published a pamphlet “for the use of counsel ” in the case against 
Livingston, to which Livingston published a crushing reply. 
Livingston’s final victory in the courts brought him little financial 
profit because of the heavy expenses of the litigation! During 
the war with England from 1812 to 1815 Livingston was active 
in rousing the mixed population of New Orleans to resistance, 
He 1 used his influence to secure amnesty for Lafitte and his 
followers upon their offer to fight for the city, and in 1814-1815 
acted as adviser and volunteer aide-de-camp to General Jackson, 
who was his personal frierid. In 1821, by appointment of the 
legislature, of which he had become a member in the preceding 
year, Livingston began the preparation of a new code of criminal 
law and procedure, afterwards known in Europe and America 
as the ; “ Livingston Code.” It was prepared in both French and 
English, as was required by the necessities of practice in Louisiana j 
and actually consisted of four codes— -crimes arid punishments, 
procedure, evidence in criminal cases, reform and prison 
discipline. Though substantially completed in 1824,' when it 
was. accidentally burned, and again in 1826, it was not printed 
entire until 1833. It was never adopted by the state. It was at 
once reprinted in England; France and Germany, attracting Wide 
praise by its remarkable simplicity and vigour, and especially by 
reason of its philanthropic provisions in the code of reform and 
prison discipline, which noticeably influenced the penal legisla- 
tion of various countries. J In referring to this code, Sir Henry 
Maine spoke of Livingston as “the first legal genius of modern 
times ” (Cambridge Essays, 1856, p.17). The spirit of Livingston’s 
code Was remedial rather than vindictive; it provided for the 
abolition of capital punishment and the making of penitentiary 
labour not a punishment forced 011 the prisoner, but a matter 
of his choice: and a reward for good behaviour, bringing with it 
better accoriimodations. His ^ Code of Reform and Prispn 
Discipline was adopted by Guatemala. Livingston was the 
leading member of a commission appointed to prepare a neW 
civil code, 1 Which for the most part the legislature adopted in 
1825, and the most important chapters of which, including all 
those on contract, were prepared by Livingston alone. 

Livingston was again a representative in Congress during 

} 'i' ! Preliminary work in the preparation of a new civil code had been 
done by James Brown and Moreau Lislet, who in 1808 reported a 
M Digest, pf the Civil Laws now in force in the Territory of Orleans 
with Alterations and Amendments adapted to the present Form of 

Government” 


1823-1829, a senator in 1829-1831, and for two years(i83 1-1833) 
secretary of state under President Jackson. In this last position 
he was one of the most trusted advisers Of the president, for 
whom he prepared a number of state papers, the most important 
being the famous anti-nullification proclamation of the 10th of 
December 1832. From 1833 to 1835 Livingston was minister 
plenipotentiary to France, charged with procuring the fulfilment 
by the French government of the treaty negotiated by W. C. 
Rives in 1831, by: which France had bound herself to pay an 
indemnity of twenty-five millions of francs for French spoliations 
of American shipping chiefly under the Berlin and Milan decrees, 
and the United States in turn agreed to pay to France 1,500,000 
francs in Satisfaction of French claims. Livingston’s negotia- 
tions were conducted with excellent judgment, but the French 
Chamber of Deputies refused to make an appropriation to pay 
the first instalment due under the treaty in 1833, relations 
between the two governments became strained, and Livingston 
was finally instructed to close the legation and return, to America. 
He died on the 23rd pf May 1836 at Montgomery Place, Dutchess 
county, New York, an estate left him by his sister, to which he 
had removed in 1831. Livingston was twice married. His first 
wife, Mary McEvers, whom he married on the 10th of April 1788, 
died on the 13 th of March 1801. In June 1805 he married Madame 
Louise Moreau de Lassy (d. i860), a widow nineteen years of age, 
whose maiden name was Davezac :de Castera, and who was a 
refugee in New Orleans from the revolution in Santo Domingo. 
She was a woman of extraordinary beauty and intellect, and is 
said to have greatly influenced her husband’s public career. 

See C. H. Hunt, Life of Edward Livingston (New York, 1864) ; 
Livingston’s Works (2 vols., New York, 1873) ; and Louise Living- 
ston Hunt, Memoir of Mrs Edward Livingston (New York, 1886). 

LIVINGSTON, ROBERT R. (1746-1813), American statesman, 
son ; of Robert R. Livingston (1718-1775; a justice of the New 
York supreme court after 1763), and brother of Edward Living- 
ston (see above), was born in New; York City, on the 27th of 
November 1746. He graduated at King’s . College, New York 
(now Columbia University), in* 4765, was admitted to the bar in 
1773, and for a short time was a law partner of John Jay. In 1773 
he became recorder of New York City, but soon identified 
himself with the Whig or Patriot element there, and was forced 
to give up this position in 1775. He was a member of the second, 
third and fourth Provincial Congresses of New York (1775— 1 777), 
was a delegate from New York to the Continental Congress in 
? 7 7 5 — 1 777 and again in 1779-1780, and was a member of the 
committee which drafted the Declaration of Independence. 
He was prevented from signing that document by his absence 
at the time to attend a meeting of the fourth New York Provincial 
Congress, which on the 10th of July became the Convention of the 
Representatives of the state of New York, and by which at 
Kingston in 1777 the first state constitution was adopted, 
i Livingston having been a member of the committee that drafted 
1 this instrument. He was the first chancellor of the state, from 
! 177.7 to February 1801, and is best known as “ Chancellor ” 

| Livingston. In this capacity he administered the oath of office 
; to Washington at his first inauguration to the presidency, in 
I New York, on the 30th of April 1789. Previously, from October 
; 1.781 to June 1783, he had been the first secretary of foreign 
| affairs under the Confederation, and his European corresponds 
I ence, especially with Franklin, was of the utmost value ini accom- 
| plishing peace with Great Britain. In 1788 he had been a member 
• of the New York Convention, which ratified for that state the 
; Federal Constitution. He became an anti-Federalist and in 
| 1798 unsuccessfully opposed John Jay in the New York guber- 
; natorial campaign. In 1801, having refused an appointment as 
| secretary of the navy, he became minister ,to France on President 
Jefferson’s appointment. He had refused this post when 
; Washington offered it to him in 1794. He arrived in France 
|! in November 1801, and in 1803, in association with James 
Monroe, effected on behalf of his government the 'purchase from 
France of what was then known as “ Louisiana,” the credit for 
-this purchase being largely his (see Louisiana Purchase). 
t in 1804 Livingston withdrew from public life, and after a year 
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of travel- in Europe returned to New; York, where he promoted 
various, improvements in agriculture,; He did much to introduce 
the use of gypsum- as a fertilizer, and published an Essay on 
Sheep He was long interested in the problem of steam 

navigation ; before he went to France he received from the state 
of New York a monopoly of steam navigation on the waters 
of the state arid assisted in the experiments of his brother-in-law, 
John Stevens; in Paris he met Robert Fulton, and with him 
in 1802 made successful trials on the -Seine of a paddle wheel 
steamboat; in, 1803 Livingston (jointly with Robert Fulton) 
received a renewal of his monopoly in New York, and I the first 
successful steam- vessel, which operated on the Hudson in 1807,, 
was ,• named after Livingston’s \ homes, Clermont (N.Y.)v He 
died at Clermont on the 26th of February 1813./ -.a ! 

• Livingston and George Clinton were chosen to represent 
New York state in Statuary Hall, in the Capitol, at Washington., 
D;C<; the statue of Livingston is by E. D. Palmer. * =; 

See Frederick de Peyster, Biographical Sketch of Robert R. Living- 
ston ( New York, 1876) ; Robert K. Morton,;” Robert R. Livingston 
Beginnings of American Diplomacy,” in , The John P- Brarich 
Historical Papers of [Randolph- Macon College, i. 299-324, and in 
34-46 arid J; B. Moore, ■ 1 Robert R. Livingston ' rind trie Louis- 
iana Purchase,” in Columbia University Quarterly > V, 6 (1904), pp. 
22.1-229. ; ;• J ; d- . ■ I , ] i 

LIVINGSTON, WILLIAM (17 23-1 790) > American political 
leader; was born at Albany, New York, probably on the 30th of 
November 1723. He was the son of Philip Livingston ( 1686-- 
1749), and grandson of; Robert Livingston (1654-1725), who was 
born at Ancrum, Scotland, emigrated to America about 1673, 
and. received grants (beginning in 1 686) to “ Livingston Manor ” 
(a tract of land on the Hudson, comprising the greater part of 
what are mow Dutchess and Columbia counties): j - This Robert 
Livingston; founder of the American family, became in 1:675 
secretary of> the important Board of Indian Commissioners; he 
was a member of the New York Assembly in 1 71 1-^17 15 andi 716- 
1727 and its speaker in 1718-1725, and in 1701 made the pro- 
posal that all the English colonies in America should be grouped 
for administrative purposes “ into three distinct governments.” 

William Livingston graduated at Yale College in 1 741,* studied 
lkW'in the city of New York, and was admitted to the bar in 1748. 

♦ He served in the New York legislature (1759-1760), but his 

• political influence was long exerted . chiefly I through pamphlets 
and newspaper articles. The Livingston family then led the 
Dissenters, whp later became Whigs; and the De Laneey family 
represented the Anglican Tory interests. Through the columns 
of ; the Independent Reflector , which he established in 1752, 
Livingston fought the attempt of the Anglican party to: bring 
the projected King’s College (now. Columbia University) under 
the control of the Church of England. After the suspension 
of the Reflector in 1753, he edited ih-the New York Mercury the 
“ Watch Tower ” section (1754-1755), which became the recog- 
nized organ of the Presbyterian faction. In opposition to the 
efforts of the Anglicans to procure the establishment of an 
American episcopate, he wrote an open Letter to the Right 
Reverend 'Father in God y J ohn Lord } Bishop of Llandaff (1768) , 
and edited rind in large measure wrote the “ American Whig 
columns in the New York Gazette ( 1 768-1769) . In 1772 he 
removed to Elizabeth, New- Jersey, where after 1773 he lived 
on his estate known as “ Liberty Hall J’ He represented New 
Jersey in the first and second Continental Congresses (17 74, 1 7 ifr 
1776), but left Philadelphia in June 1776, probably to avoid 
voting on the question of adopting the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which he regarded as inexpedient. Hri was chosen 
first governor of the state of New Jersey in 1776, and was 
regularly ire-elected' until his death in 1790. Loyal to American 
interests "and devoted to General Washington, he was one of 
the* most useful of the State executivesduring the War of lride- 
penderice. While governor he was a frequent contributor to \ 
the New Jersey Gazette ; and in this way he greatly aided the 
American cause during the war by his denunciation of the enemy . 
and appeals to the patriotism of his countrymen. 1 He was f a 
delegate? to * the Federal Constitutional' Convention of 1787, j 

, and i supported the NeW Jersey small-state plan. In 1754 ihe 1 
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joined i with his brother^ Philip Liyingstori,* his brother-in-law, 
William .Alexander (“ LoriL Stirling v) and others-: in founding 
what is now known as the Society Library of New York. With 
the help of William Smith (1728-1 793)*, the New; York historian, 
William Livingston prepared a digest of the laws of New York 
for the period 1 691^1756, which was published: in two volumes 
(1752 and 1762). He died at Elizabeth,' New Jersey, on the 25th 
of July 1790. • ‘ ' • : - ■= >=■ 

, See Theodore Sedgwick; Jr Life of ' William Livingston (New York; 
$833); arid E. B. LivingstQn,iPhe Livingstons of LivitigstQn.Manor(i9io)d 
■i His brother; Peter van BruOh Livingston (17 10-1792),: 
was a prominent merchant and; a; Whig political leader in New! 
York. He was one of the founders of the College of; New Jersey 
(now Princeton University), was a member of the New; York 
Council for soriie years before the War of Independence, a 
member and? president of the First Provincial Congress’ of New 
York' (,1775), and a member of the Second Provincial Congress 
(1775-1776). -V " /'.■ u 

Another : brother, Philip Livingston ( 17 1 6-1 7 78) , was alsb 
prominent as a leader: of the New York Whigs or Patriots. He 
was i a member |of the: New York Assembly in ' 175971769; i a 
delegate to the. Stamp Act -Congress of 1765, a member of the 
Continental Congress (from 1774 until his death and as such/ -a 
signer of i the Declaration of Independence, and in 17 77-17 78 
was a member ofdhe first state senate. j : : : - ; ; :i 

William’s son, t (Henry) /Brockholst Livingston ( i 757 •# 
1823),; was an officer in the American War of Independence, and 
was 1 an able lawyer and judge. From 1807 until; his death he 
was an associate justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
and he wrote political pamphlets under the pen-nanie “ Deems.’’ 

LIVINGSTONE, DAVID (1813-1873), Scottish missionary rind 
explorer in Africa, was born bn the 19th of March 1813; at the 
village of Blantyre Works, in Lanarkshire, Scotland.* David was 
the second child of his parents; Neil Livingston (for so he spelled 
his natne;- as did his son for many years) and Agnes Hunter. 
His parents were typical examples of all that is best among the* 
humbler families of Scotland. At the age of ten years David 
left the 1 village school for the neighbouring cotton-mill, : and by 
strenuous efforts qualified himself at the age of twenty-three to 
undertake a college curriculum. He attended - for; two sessions 
the medical arid the Greek classes in Anderson’s College, Glas- 
gow, and also a theological class. In September 1838; he went 
up to London, and' was accepted by the London Missionary 
Society asLa candidate. He took his medical degree: in the 
Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons in Glasgow in November 

1 840. ' Livingstone had > set his heart on China; and it was - a 

great disappointment 1 to him that the society finally decided 
to send him to Africa. To an exterior m these early years: some* • 
what heavy' and uncouth, he united a manner which; by universal 
testimony; Was irresistibly winning; with a fund of genuine hut 
simple humour »and fun that would break out on. the most .uur 
likely occasions, and in after years enabled him to overcoirie 
difficulties' and mellow refractory chiefs when all other methods 
failed. ; :*■• ; • • ; ; '• * 

"Livingstone sailed from England on the 8th of December 1 8401 
From Algoa Bay he made direct for Kuruman, Bechuanaland, 
the mission station, 70b m. north, established by Robert Moffat 
ttventy years before, and there he arrived on the 31st of July 

1841. The next two years Livingstone spent in travelling about 
the country to the northwards, in - search of a suitable outpost 
for settlement. During these two years hen became convinced 
that the success of the white missionary: iri a (field like Africa 
was not to be reckoned by the tale of doubtful conversions he 
could send home each year— r-that the proper work for such mdri 
was that of pioneering; opening up and starting new ground, 
leaving native agents to work it out in details ! The whole: of 
his ! subsequent career was a development df this idea. ; • * He 
selected the Valley of Mabotsa, on one of the sources of the 
Limpopo river; 200 m. north-east of Kuruman, as his first station. 
Shortly afiet his ’ Settlement* here He was ^attacked by a lion 
which crushed His left arm. The lafm was imperfectly set; rarid 
it was a source of trouble tc him at tim.es throughout his Mfe, 
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and was the means of identifying his body after his death. To 
a house, mainly built by himself at Mabotsa, Liviiigstone in 
1844 brought home his wife, Mary Moffat, the daughter of 
Moffat of Kuruman. Here he laboured till 1846, ; ; when he 
removed to Chonuane, 40 m. farther north, the chief - place of 
the Bakwain or Bakwena tribe under Sechele. In 1847 he again 
removed to Kolobeng, about 40 m. westwards, the whole tribe 
following their missionary. With the aid and in the company 
of two English sportsmen, William C. Oswell and Mungo Murray, 
he was able to undertake a journey to Lake Ngami, which had 
never yet been seen by a white man. Crossing the Kalahari 
Desert, of which Livingstone gave the first detailed account, 
they reached the lake on the 1st of August 1849. In April next 
year he made an attempt to reach Sebituane, who lived 200 m. 
beyond the lake, this time in company with his wife and children, 
but again got no farther than the lake, as the children were 
seized with fever. A year later, April 1851, Livingstone, again 
accompanied by his family and Oswell, set out, this time with 
the intention of settling among the Makololo for a period. At 
last he succeeded, and reached the Chobe (Kwando), a southern 
tributary of the Zambezi, and in the end of June reached the 
Zambezi itself at the town of Sesheke. Leaving the Chobe 
on the 13th of August the party reached Cape Town in April 
1852. Livingstone may now be said to have completed the 
first period of his career in Africa, the period in which the 
work of the missionary had the greatest prominence. Hence- 
forth he appears more in the character of an explorer, but it ! 
must be remembered that he regarded himself to the last j 
as a pioneer missionary, whose work was to open up the 
country to others. 

Having seen his family off to England, Livingstone left Cape 
Town on the 8th of June 1852, and turning north again reached 
Linyante, the capital of the Makololo, on the Chobe, on the 
23rd of May 1853, being cordially received by Sekeletu and 
his people. His first object was to seek for some healthy high 
land in which to plant a station. Ascending the Zambezi, he, j 
however, found no place free from the tsetse fly, and therefore 
resolved to discover a route to the interior from either the west 
or east coast. To accompany Livingstone twenty-seven men 
were selected from the various tribes under Sekeletu, partly 
with a view to open up a trade route between their own country 
and the coast. The start was made from Linyante on the nth 
of November 1853, and, by ascending the Liba, Lake Dilolo was 
reached, on the 20th of February 1854. On the 4th of April 
the Kwango was crossed, and on the 31st of May The town of 
Luanda was entered, Livingstone, however, being all but dead 
from fever, semi-starvation and dysentery. From Loanda 
Livingstone sent his astronomical observations to Sir Thomas 
Maclear at the Cape, and an account of his journey to the Royal 
Geographical Society, which in May 1855 awarded him its 
patron’s medal. Loanda was left on the 20th of September 
1854, but Livingstone lingered long about the Portuguese settle- 
ments. Making a slight detour to the north to Kabango, the 
party reached Lake Dilolo on the 13th of June 1855. Here 
Livingstone made a careful study of the hydrography of the 
country. He “ now for the first time apprehended the true 
form of the river systems and the continent,” and the con- 
clusions he came to have been essentially confirmed by sub- 
sequent observations. The return journey from Lake Dilolo 
was by the same route as that by which the party came, Linyante 
beinjg reached in the beginning of September. 

For Livingstone’s purposes the route to the west was un- 
available, and he decided to follow the Zambezi to its mouth. 
With a numerous following, he left Linyante on the 8th of 
November 1855. A fortnight afterwards he discovered the 
famous “ Victoria ’’ falls of the Zambezi. He had already 
formed a true idea of the configuration of the continent as a 
great hollow or basin-shaped plateau, surrounded by a ring of 
mountains. Livjjigstone reached the Portuguese settlement 
of Tete on the 2nd of March 1856, in a very emaciated condition. 
Here he left his men and proceeded to Quilimanfc, where he 
arrived on the 20th of May, thus having completed in two years 


and six months one of the most remarkable and. fruitful journeys 
on record. The results in geography and in natural science in 
all its departments were abundant and accurate; his observa- 
tions necessitated a reconstruction of the map of Central Africa. 
When Livingstone began his work in Africa the map was virtu- 
ally a blank from Kuruman to Timbuktu, and nothing but envy 
or ignorance can throw any doubt on the originality of his 
discoveries. 

On„ the 12 th of December he arrived in England, after an 
absence of sixteen- years, and met everywhere the welcome of 
a hero. -He told his story in his Missionary Travels and Researches 
in South Africa/ (1857) with straightforward simplicity, and with 
no effort after literary' style, and no apparent consciousness that 
he had done anything extraordinary. Its publication brought 
what he would have considered a competency had he felt himself 
at liberty to settle down for life. In 1857 he severed his con- 
nexion with the London Missionary Society, with whom, however, 
he always remained on the best of terms, and in February 1858 
he accepted the appointment of “Her Majesty’s consul at 
Quilimane for the eastern coast and the independent districts in 
the interior, and commander of an expedition for exploring 
eastern and central Africa. ’ ’ The Zambezi expedition, of which 
Livingstone thus became commander, sailed from Liverpool 
in H. M,S. “ Pearl ” on the 10th of March 1858, and reached the 
mouth of the Zambezi on the 14th of May. The party, which 
included Dr (afterwards Sir) John Kirk and Livingstone’s 
brother Charles, ascended the river from the Kongone mouth in 
a .steam launch, the “ Ma-Robert reaching Tete On the 
8th of September. The remainder of the year was devoted to 
an examination of the . river above Tete, and especially the 
Kebrabasa rapids. Most of the year 1859 was spent -in the 
exploration of the river Shire and Lake Nyasa, which was 
discovered in September; and during a great part of the year 
i860 Livingstone was engaged in fulfilling his promise to take 
such of the Makololo home as cared to go. In January of next 
year arrived Bishop C. F. Mackenzie and a party of missionaries 
sent out by the Universities Mission to establish a station on the 
upper Shire., 

After exploring the river Rovuma for 30 m. in his new vessel 
the “ Pioneer,” Livingstone and the missionaries proceeded * 
up the Shire, to Chibisa’s; there they found the slave trade. * 
rampant. On the 15th of July Livingstone, accompanied by 
several native carriers, started to show the bishop the country. 
Several bands of slaves whom they met were liberated, and after 
seeing the missionary party settled in the highlands to the south 
of Lake Chilwa (Shirwa) Livingstone spent from August to 
November in exploring Lake .Nyasa. While the boat sailed up 
the west side of the lake to near the north end, the explorer 
marched along the shore*. He returned more resolved than ever 
to do his utmost, to rouse the civilized world to put down the 
desolating slave-trade. On the 30th of January 1862, at the 
Zambezi mouth, Livingstone; welcomed his wife and the ladies 
of the mission, with whom were the sections of the “ Lady 
Nyassa,” a river steamer which Livingstone had had built at 
his own expense. Whjen the mission ladies reached the mouth 
of the Ruo tributary of the Shire, they were stunned to hear 
of the death of the bishop and one of his companions. This 
was a sad blow to Livingstone, seeming to have rendered 
all his efforts to establish a mission futile. A still greater 
loss to him was that of his wife at Shupanga, on the 27th of 
April 1862. 

The “ Lady Nyassa ” was taken to the Rovuma. Up this 
river Livingstone managed to steam 1 56 m., but farther progress 
was arrested by rocks. Returning to the Zambezi; in the begin* 
ning of 1863, he found that the desolation caused by the slave 
trade was more horrible and widespread than ever* It was clear 
that the Portuguese officials were themselves at the bottom of 
the traffic. Kirk and Charles Livingstone being compelled to 
return to England on account of their health, the doctor resolved 
once more to visit the lake, and proceeded some distance up the 
west side and then north-west as far as the watershed that 
separates the Loangwa from the rivers that run into the lake. 
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Meanwhile a letter was received from Earl Russell recalling the 
expedition by the end of the year. In the end of April 1864 
Livingstone reached Zanzibar in the “ Lady Nyassa,” and on 
the 23rd of July Livingstone arrived in England. He was 
naturally disappointed with the comparative failure of this 
expedition. Still the geographical results, though not in extent 
to be compared to those of his first and his final expeditions, 
were of high importance, as were those in various departments 
of ’science, and he had unknowingly laid the foundations of the 
British protectorate of Nyasaland. Details will be found in his 
Narrative of an Expedition to the Zambesi and its Tributaries , 
published in 1865. 

By Sir Roderick Murchison and his other staunch friends 
Livingstone was as warmly welcomed as ever. When Murchison 
proposed to him that he should go out again, although he seems 
to have had a desire to spend the remainder of his days at home, 
the prospect was too tempting to be rejected. He was appointed 
British consul to Central Africa without a salary, and government 
contributed only £500 to the expedition. TJie chief help came 
from private friends. During the latter part of the expedition 
government granted him £1000, but that, when he learned of it, 
was devoted to his great undertaking. The Geographical 
Society contributed £500. The two main objects of the expedi- 
tion were the suppression of slavery by means of civilizing 
influences, and the ascertainment of the watershed in the region 
between Nyasa and Tanganyika. At first Livingstone thought 
the Nile problem had been all but solved by Speke, Baker and 
Burton, but the idea grew upon him that the Nile sources must 
be sought farther south, and his last journey became in the end 
a forlorn hope in search of the “fountains” of Herodotus. 
Leaving England in the middle of August 1865, via Bombay, 
Livingstone arrived at Zanzibar on the 28th of January 1866. 
He was landed at the mouth of the Rovuma on the 22nd of March, 
and started for the interior on the 4th of April. His company 
consisted of thirteen sepoys, ten Johanna men, nine African boys 
from NaSik school, Bombay, and four boys from the Shire region, 
besides camels, buffaloes, mules and donkeys. This imposing 
outfit soon melted away to four or five boys. Rounding the 
south end of Lake Nyasa, Livingstone struck in a north-north- 
west direction for the south end of Lake Tanganyika, over 
country much of which had not previously been explored. The 
Loangwa was crossed on the 15th of December 1866. On 
Christmas day Livingstone lost his four goats, a loss which he 
felt very keenly, and the medicine chest was stolen in January 
1867. Fever came upon him, and for a time was his almost 
constant companion; this, with other serious ailments which 
subsequently attacked him, and which he had no medicine to 
counteract, told on even his iron frame. The Chambezi was 
crossed on the 28th of January, and the south end of Tanganyika 
reached on the 31st of March. Here, much to his vexation, he 
got into the company of Arab slave dealers (among them being 
Tippoo-Tib) by whom his movements were hampered; but he 
succeeded in reaching Lake Mweru (Nov. 1867). After visiting 
Lake Mofwa and the Luaiaba, which he believed was the upper 
part of the Nile, he, on the 18th of July 1868, discovered Lake 
Bangweulu. Proceeding up the west coast of Tanganyika, he 
reached Ujiji on the 14th of March 1869, “ a ruckle of bones.” 
Livingstone recrossed Tanganyika in July, and passed through 
the country of the Manyema, but baffled partly by the natives, 
partly by the slave hunters, and partly by his long illnesses it was 
not till the 29th of March 1871 that he succeeded in reaching 
the Luaiaba, at the town of Nyangwe, where he stayed four 
months, vainly trying to get a canoe to take him across. It was 
here that a party of Arab slavers, without warning or provoca- 
tion, assembled one day when the market was busiest and 
commenced shooting the women, hundreds being killed or 
drowned in trying to escape. Livingstone had “ the impression 
that he was in hell,” but was helpless, though his “ first impulse 
was to pistol the murderers.” The account of this scene which 
he sent home roused indignation in England to such a degree as 
to lead* to determined and to a considerable extent successful 
efforts to get the sultan of Zanzibar to suppress the trade. In 
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sickened disgust the weary traveller made his way back to Ujiji, 
which he reached on the 13th of October. Five days after his 
arrival in Ujiji he was inspired with new life by the timely 
arrival of H. M. Stanley, the richly laden almoner of Mr Gordon 
Bennett, of the New York Herald. * With Stanley Livingstone 
explored the north end of Tanganyika, and proved conclusively 
that the Rusizi runs into and not out of it. In the end of the year 
the two started eastward for Unyam wezi, where Stanley provided 
Livingstone with an ample supply of goods, and bade him farewell. 
Stanley left on the 15th of March 1872, and after Livingstone 
had waited wearily in Unyamwezi for five months, a troop of 
fifty-seven men and boys arrived, good and faithful fellows on 
the whole, selected by Stanley himself. Thus attended, he 
started on the 15th of August for Lake Bangweulu, proceeding 
along the east side of Tanganyika. His old enemy dysentery 
soon found him out. In January 1873 the party got among the 
endless spongy jungle on the east of Lake Bangweulu, Living- 
stone’s object being to go round by the south and away west to 
find the “ fountains.” The doctor got worse and worse, and in 
the middle of April he had unwillingly to submit to be carried 
in a rude litter. On the 29th of April Chitambo’s village on the 
Lulimala, in Uala, on the south shore of the lake, was reached. 
The last entry in the journal is on the 27th of April: “ Knocked 
up quite, and remain — recover— sent to buy milch goats. We 
are on the banks of the Molilamo.” On the 30th of April he with 
difficulty wound up his watch, and early on the morning of the 
1st of May the boys found “ the great master,” as they called 
him, kneeling by the side of his bed, dead. His faithful men 
preserved the body in the sun as well as they could, and, wrapping 
it carefully up, carried it and all his papers, instruments and 
other things across Africa to Zanzibar. It was borne to England 
with all honour, and on the 18th of April 1874, was deposited 
in Westminster Abbey. His faithfully kept journals during 
these seven years’ wanderings were published under the title of 
the Last Journals of David Livingstone in Central Africa, in 1874, 
edited by his old friend the Rev. Horace Waller. In Old Chit- 
ambo’s the time and place of his death are commemorated by a 
permanent monument, which replaced in 1902 the tree on which 
his native followers had recorded the event. 

In spite of his sufferings and the many compulsory delays, 
Livingstone’s discoveries during these last years were both 
extensive and of prime importance as leading to a solution of 
African hydrography. No single African explorer has ever done 
so much for African geography as Livingstone during his thirty 
years’ work. His travels covered one-third of the continent, 
extending from the Cape to near the equator, and from the 
Atlantic to the Indian Ocean. Livingstone was no hurried 
traveller; he did his journeying leisurely, carefully observing 
and recording all that was worthy of note, with rare geographical 
instinct and the eye of a trained scientific observer, studying 
the ways of the people, eating their food, living in their huts, 
and sympathizing with their joys and sorrows. In all the 
countries through which he travelled his memory is cherished 
by the native tribes who, almost without exception, treated 
Livingstone as a superior being; his treatment of them was 
always tender, gentle and gentlemanly. By the Arab slavers 
whom he opposed he was also greatly admired, and was by them 
styled “ the very great doctor.” “ In the annals of exploration 
of the Dark Continent,” wrote Stanley many years after the 
death of the missionary explorer, “ we look in vain among other 
nationalities for a name such as Livingstone’s. He stands pre- 
eminent above all; he unites in himself all the best qualities 
of other explorers. . . . Britain . . . excelled herself even 
when she produced the strong and perseverant Scotchman, 
Livingstone.” But the direct gains to geography and science 
are perhaps not the greatest results of Livingstone’s journeys. 
His example and his death acted like an inspiration, filling 
Africa with an army of explorers and missionaries, and raising 
in Europe so powerful a feeling against the slave trade that 
through him it may be considered as having received its death- 
blow. Personally Livingstone was a pure and tender-hearted 
man, full of humanity and sympathy, simple-minded as a child. 
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The motto of his life was the advice he gave to some school 
children in Scotland- — “ Fear God, and work hard.” 

See, besides his own narratives and W. G. Blaikie’s Life- (i88o)> 
the publications of the London Missionary Society from 1840., 
the journal and Proceedings , of the Royal Geographical Society, 
the despatches to the Foreign Office sent home by Livingstone 
during his last two expeditions, and Stanley’s Autobiography (1909) 
and How I Found Livingstone (1 872). , (J ; . S. K.) 

LIVINGSTONE MOUNTAINS, a band of highlands in German 
East Africa, forming the eastern border of the rift-valley of 
Lake Nyasa, at the northern end of the lake. In parts these 
highlands, known also under their native name of Kinga, present 
rather the character of a plateau than of a true mountain range, 
but the latter name may be justified by the fact that they form 
a comparatively narrow belt of country, which falls considerably 
to the east as well as to the west. The northern end is well 
marked in 8° 50' S. by an escarpment falling to the Ruaha valley, 
which is regarded as a north-eastern branch of the main rift- 
valley. Southwards the Livingstone range terminates in the 
deep valley of the Ruhuhu in io° 30' S., the first decided break 
in the highlands that is reached from the north, on the east 
coast of Nyasa. Geologically the range is formed on the side 
of the lake by a zone of gneiss running in a series of ridges and 
valleys generally parallel to its axis. The ridge nearest the lake 
(which in Mount Jamimbi or Chamembe, 9 0 41' S., rises to an 
absolute height of 7870 ft., or 6200 ft. above Nyasa) falls almost 
sheer to the water, the same steep slope being continued beneath 
the surface. Towards the south the range appears to have a 
width of some 20 m. only, but northwards it widens out to about 
40 m., though broken here by the depression, drained towards 
the Ruaha, of Buanyi, on the south side of which is the highest 
known summit of the range (9600 ft.). North and east of 
Buanyi, as in the eastern half of the range generally, table-topped 
mountains occur, composed above of horizontally bedded 
quartzites, sandstones and conglomerates. The uplands are 
generally clothed in rich grass, forest occurring principally in ! 
the hollows, while the slopes towards the lake are covered with 
poor scrub. Native settlements are scattered over the whole 
range, and German mission stations have been established at 
Bulongwa and Mtandala, a little north of the north end of 
Nyasa* The climate is here healthy, and night frosts occur in 
the cold season. European crops are raised with success. At 
the foot of the mountains on Lake Nyasa are the ports of Wied- 
hafen, at the mouth of the Ruhuhu, and Old Langenburg, at 
the north-east corner of the lake. (E. He.) 

LIVIUS ANDRONlCUS {c. 284-204 b.c. ), the founder of Roman 
epic poetry and drama. His name, in which the Greek ’A vbpoviKos 
is combined with the gentile name of one of the great Roman 
houses, while indicative of his own position as a manumitted 
slave, is also significant of the influences by which Roman 
literature was fostered, viz. the culture of men who were 
either Greeks or “ semi-Graeci ” by birth and education, and 
the protection and favour bestowed upon them by the more 
enlightened members of the Roman aristocracy. He is supposed 
to have been a native of Tarentum, and to have been brought, 
while still a boy, after the capture of that town in 272, as a 
slave to Rome. He lived in the household of a member of the 
gens Livia, probably M. Livius Salinator. He determined the 
course which Roman literature followed for more than a century 
after his time. The imitation of Greek comedy, tragedy and 
epic poetry, which produced great results in the hands of Naevius, 
Plautus, Ennius and their successors, received its first impulse 
from him. To judge, however, from the insignificant remains 
of his writings, and from the opinions of Gicero and Horace, 
he can have had no pretension either to original genius or to 
artistic accomplishment* His real claim to distinction was 
that he was the first great schoolmaster of the Roman people. 
We learn from Suetonius that, like Ennius after him, he obtained 
his living by teaching Greek and Latin; and it was probably 
as a school-book, rather than as a work of literary pretension, 
that his translation of the Odyssey into Latin Saturnian 
verse was executed. This work was still used in schools in the 
time of Horace (Epp, ii. 1., 69),: and, although faultily executed, 


satisfied a real want by introducing the; Romans to a knowledge 
of Greek. Such knowledge became essentiaL to men in a high 
position as a means of intercourse with Greeks, while Greek 
literature stimulated the; minds of leading Romans. Moreover, 
southern ltaly and Sicily afforded many opportunities for Witness- 
ing representations of Greek comedies and tragedies. The 
Romans and Italians had an indigenous drama of their own, 
known by the name of Satura, which prepared them for the 
reception of the more regular Greek drama. The distinction 
between this Satura and the plays of Euripides or Menander 
was that it had no regular plot. This the Latin drama first 
received from Livius Andronicus; but it did so at the cost of 
its originality. In 240, the year after the end of the first Punic 
War, he produced at the ludi Romani a translation of a Greek 
play (it is uncertain whether a comedy or tragedy or both), 
and this representation marks the beginning of Roman literature 
(Livy vii. 2). Livius himself took part in his plays, and in 
order to spare his voice he introduced the custom of having the 
solos (cantica) sung by a boy, while he himself represented the 
action of the song by dumb show. In his translation he discarded- 
the native Saturnian metre, and adopted the iambic, trochaic 
and cretic metres, to which Latin more easily adapted itself 
than either to the hexameter or to the lyrical measures of a 
later time. He continued to produce plays for more than thirty 
years after this time. The titles of his tragedies — Achilles , 
Aegisthus , Equus Tr oj anus, Her mione, Tereus — are all suggestive 
of subjects which were treated by the later tragic poets of Rome. 
In the year 207, when he must have been of a great age, he was 
appointed to compose a hymn of thanksgiving, sung by maidens, 
for the victory of the Metaurus and an intercessory hymn to 
the Aventine Juno. As a further tribute of national recognition 
the “ college ” or “gild”, of poets and actors was granted a 
place of meeting in the temple of Minerva on the Aventine. < 

See fragments in L. Muller, Livi Andronici et Cn. Naevi Fahul- 
arum Reliquiae (1885) ; also J. Wordsworth, Fragments and Speci- 
mens of Early Latin (1874) ; Mommsen, Hist, of Rome, bk. iii. ch. 14. 

LIVNO, a town of Bosnia, situated on the eastern side of the 
fertile plain of Livno, at the foot of Mount Erug (6581 ft.). 
Pop. about 5000. The Dalmatian border is 7 m. W. Livno 
had a trade in grain, live-stock and silver filigree- work up to 
1904, when a fire swept away more than 500 of the old Turkish 
houses, together with the Roman citadel. Remains prove that 
Livno occupies the site of a Roman settlement, the name df 
which is uncertain. The Roman Catholic convent of Gurici 
is 6 m. S. 

LIVONIA, or Livland (Russian, Liflandia), one of the three 
Baltic provinces of Russia, bounded W. by the Gulf of Riga, 
N. by Esthonia, E. by the governments of St Petersburg, Pskov 
arid Vitebsk, and S. by Courland. A group of islands (inc 
sq. m.) 'at the entrance of the Gulf of Riga, of which’ Oese! 
Mohn, Runo and Paternoster are the largest, belong to this 
government. It covers an area of 18,160 sq. m., but of this the 
part of Lake Peipus which belongs to it occupies 1090.: Its 
surface is diversified by several plateaus, those of Haanhof 
and of the Livonian Aa having an average elevation of 400 to 
700 ft., while several summits reach 1 800 to 1000 ft. or more: 
The edges of the plateaus are gapped by deep valleys; the hilly 
tract between the Dvina and its tributary the Livonian Aa has 
received, from its picturesque narrow valleys, thick forests and 
numerous lakes, the name of “ Livonian Switzerland.” The 
plateau of Odenpah, drained by tributaries of the Embach 
river, which flows for 93 m. from Lake Virz-yarvi into Lake 
Peipus, occupies an area of 2830 sq. m., and has an average 
elevation of 500 ft. More than a thousand lakes are scattered 
over Livonia; of which that of Virz-yarvi, having a surface of 
106 sq. m. (11 5 ft. above sea-level), is the largest. Marshes 
and peat-bogs occupy one-tenth of the province.: Of the numerous 
rivers, the Dvina, which flows for 90 m. along its frontier, the 
Pernau, Salis, Livonian Aa and Embach are navigable. 

The Silurian formation which covers Esthonia, appears in 
the northern part of Livonia, the remainder of the province 
consisting of Devonian strata. The whole is overlaid with 
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glacial deposits, sometimes 406 ft. thick. The typical bottom 
moraine, with erratics from Finland, extends all over the country. 
Glacial .furrows, striae and elongated troughs are met with 
everywhere, running mostly from north-west to south-east, as 
well as asar or eskers , which have the same direction. Sand-dunes 
cover large tracts on the shores of the Baltic. No traces of 
marine deposits are found higher than 100 or 150 ft. above 
the present sea-level. The soil is not very fertile. F orests cover 
about two-fifths of the surface. The climate is rather severe. 
The mean temperatures are 43 0 F. at Riga (winter 23 0 , 
summer 63°) and 40° at Yuriev. The winds are very variable; 
the average number of rainy and snowy days is 146 at Riga 
(rainfall 24*1 in.). Fogs are not uncommon. 

The population of Livonia, which was 621,600 in 1816, reached 

1.000. 876 in 1870, and 1,295,231 in 1897, of whom 43*4% 
were Letts, 39-9% Ehsts, 7-6% Germans, 5*4% Russians, 
2 % Jews and 1*2% Poles. The estimated pop. in 1906 was 

1.411.000. The Li vs, who formerly extended east into the 
government of Vitebsk, have nearly all passed away. Their 
native language, of Finnish origin, is rapidly disappearing, their 
present language being a Lettish patois In 1846 a grammar 
and dictionary of it: were made with difficulty from the mouths of 
old people. The Ehsts, who resemble the Finns of Tavastland, 
have maintained their ethnic features, their customs, national 
traditions, songs and poetry, and their harmonious language. 
There is a marked revival of national feeling, favoured by 
“ Young Esthonia.” The prevailing religion is the Lutheran 
'(79 ’§%)•; 14*3% belong to the Orthodox Greek Church; 
of * the Russians, however, a considerable proportion are 
Raskolniks (Nonconformists); the Roman Catholics amount 
to 2-3%, and the Jews to 2%. The Russian civil code was, in- 
troduced in the Baltic .pro vinces in 1835, and the use of Russian, 
instead of German, in official correspondence and in law courts 
waa ordered in 1867, but not generally brought into practice. 

Nearly all the soil belongs to the nobility, the extent of the 
peasants’ estates being only 15% of the entire area of the govern- 
ment. Serfdom was abolished in 1819, but the peasants remained 
under the jurisdiction of their landlords. -The class of peasant pro- 
prietors being restricted to a small number of wealthy peasants, the 
bulk have remained tenants at will; they are very miserable, and 
about one-fourth of them' are continually wandering in search of 
work. From time to time the emigration takes the shape of a mass 
movement, which the government stops by forcible measures. The 
average size of the landed estates is 9500 to 11,000 acres, far above 
the general average for Russia. Agriculture has reached a high 
degree of perfection on the estates of the landlords. The principal 
crops are rye, oats, barley, flax and potatoes, with some wheat, hemp 
and buckwheat. Dairy-farming and gardening are on the increase. 
Fishing in Lake Peipus gives occupation to nearly 100,000 persons, 
and is also carried on in the Gulf of Riga and in the rivers. Woollen, 
cloth, cotton and flax mills, steam flour and saw mills, distilleries 
and breweries, machinery works, paper mills, furniture, tobacco, 
soap, candle and hardware works are among the chief industrial 
establishments. Livonia carries on a large export trade, especially 
through Riga and Pernau, in petroleum, wool, oilcake, flax, linseed, 
hemp, grain, timber and wooden wares; the Dvina is the chief 
channel for this trade. 

Education stands on a much higher level than elsewhere in Russia, 
no less than 87 % of the children receiving regular instruction. The 
higher educational institutions include Yuriev (Dorpat) University, 
Riga polytechnic and a high school for the clergy. 

The government is divided into nine districts, the chief towns of 
which, with their populations in 1897, are: Riga, capital of the 
government (282,943); Arensburg, in the island of Oesel (4621); 
Yuriev or Dorpat (42,421) ; Fellin (7659) ; Pernau (12,856) ; Walk 
(10,139); W.enden (6327); Werro (4154); and Wolmar (5124). 
The capital of the government is Riga. 

Coins of the time of Alexander the Great, found on the island 
of Oesel, show that the coasts of the Baltic were at an early 
period in commercial relation with the civilized world. The 
chronicle of Nestor mentions as inhabitants of the Baltic coast 
the Chudes, the Livs, the Narova, Letgola, Semigallians and 
Kors. It was probably about the 9th century that the Chudes 
became tributary to the Varangian-Russian states. As they 
reacquired their independence, Yaroslav I. undertook in 1030 
a campaign against them, and founded Yuriev (Dorpat). The 
Germans first penetrated into Livonia in the nth century, 
and in 1158 several Liibeck and Visby merchants landed at the 
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mouth of the Dvina. In 1186 the emissaries of the archbishop oi 
Bremen began to preach Christianity among the Ehsts and Letts, 
and in 1201 the bishop of Livonia established his residence at 
Riga. In 1202 or 1204 Innocent III. recognized the order of 
Brothers of the Sword, the residence of its grand- master being 
at Wenden; and the order, spreading the Christian religion 
by the sword among the natives, carried on from that time a 
series of uninterrupted wars against the Russian republics and 
Lithuania, as well as a struggle against the archbishop! of Riga, 
Riga having become a centre for trade, intermediate between 
the .Hanseatic towns and those of Novgorod, Pskov and Polotsk, 
The first active interference of Lithuania in the affairs of Livonia 
took place immediately after the great outbreak of the peasants 
on Oesel; Olgierd then devastated all southern Livonia. The 
order, having purchased the Dafiish part of Esthonia, in 1347, 
began a war against the bishop of Riga, as well as against 
Lithuania, Poland and Russia. The wars against those powers 
were terminated respectively in 1435, 1466 and 1483. About 
the end of the 15th century the master of the order, Plettenberg, 
acquired a position of great importance, and in 1527 he was 
recognized as a prince of the empire by Charles V. On the 
other hand, the authority of the bishops of Riga was soon 
completely destroyed (1 566) . The war of the order with Ivan IV. 
of Russia in 1558 led to a division of Livonia, its northern part, 
Dorpat included, being taken by Russia, and the southern part 
falling under the dominion of Poland. From that time (1561) 
Livonia formed a subject of dispute between Poland and Russia, 
the latter only formally abdicating its rights to the country in 
1582. In 1621 it was the theatre of a war between Poland and 
Sweden, and was conquered by the latter power, enjoying thus 
for Twenty-five years a milder rule. In 1654, and again at the 
beginning of the 18th century, it became the theatre of war 
between Poland, Russia and Sweden, and was finally conquered 
by Russia. The official concession was confirmed by the treaty 
of Nystad in 1721. 

See E. Seraphim, GeschicJite Liv- f Esth -, und Kurlands* (2 nd ed., 
Revel, 1897-1904) and Geschichte von Livland (Gotha, 1905, &c.). 

(P. A.K.; J. T. Be,) 

LIVY [Titus Livius] (59 b.c.-a.d. 17), Roman historian, 
was born at Patavium (Padua). The ancient connexion between 
his native city and Rome helped to turn his attention to the 
study which became the work of his life. For Padua claimed, 
like Rome, a Trojan origin, and Livy is careful to place its 
founder Antenor side by side with Aeneas. A more real, bond of 
union was found in the dangers to which both had been exposed 
from the assaults of the Celts (Livy x. 2), and Padua must have 
been drawn to Rome as the conqueror bf her hereditary foes. 
Moreover, at the time of Livy’s birth, Padua had long been in 
possession of the full Roman franchise, and the historian’s 
family name n^ay have been taken by one of his ancestors out 
of compliment to the great Livian gens at Rome, whose con- 
nexion with Cisalpine Gaul is well-established (Suet. Tib. 3), 
and by one of whom his family may have been enfranchized. , 

Livy’s easy' independent life at Rome, and his aristocratic 
leanings in politics seem to show that he was the son of well-born 
and opulent parents; he was certainly well educated, being 
widely read in Greek literature, and a student both of rhetoric 
and philosophy. We have, also evidence in his writings that he 
had prepared himself for his great work by researches into the 
history of his native town. His youth and early manhood, 
spent perhaps chiefly at Padua, were cast in stormy times, and 
the impression which they left upon his mind was ineffaceable. 
In the Civil War his personal sympathies were with Pompey 
and the republican party (Tac. Ann. iv. 34); but far more 
lasting in its effects was his experience of the licence, aharchy 
and confusion of these dark days. The rule of Augustus he seems 
to have accepted as a necessity, but he could not, like Horace 
and Virgil, welcome it as inaugurating a new and glorious, era. 
He writes of it with despondency as a degenerate and declining 
age; and, instead of triumphant prophecies of world- wide rule, 
such as we find in Horace, Livy contents himself with pointing out 
the dangers which already threatened Rome, and exhorting his 
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contemporaries to learn, in good time, the lessons which the past 
history of the state had to teach. 

It was probably about the time of the battle of Actium that 
Livy established himself in Rome, and there he seems chiefly 
to have resided until his retirement to Padua shortly before his 
death. We have no evidence that he travelled much, though 
he must have paid at least one visit to Campania (xxxviii. 56), 
and he never, so far as we know, took any part in political life. 
Nor, though he enjoyed the personal friendship and patronage 
of Augustus (Tac. Ann. iv. 34) and stimulated the historical 
zeal of the future emperor Claudius (Suet. Claud, xli.), can we 
detect in him anything of the courtier. There is not in his history 
a trace of that rather gross adulation in which even Virgil does 
not disdain to indulge. His republican sympathies were freely 
•expressed, and as freely pardoned by Augustus. We must 
imagine him devoted to the great task which he had set himself 
to perform, with a mind free from all disturbing cares, and in the 
enjoyment of all the facilities for study afforded by the Rome 
of Augustus, with its liberal encouragement of letters, its newly- 
founded libraries and its brilliant literary circles. As his work 
went on, the fame which he had never coveted came to him in 
ample measure. He is said to have declared in one volume of his 
history that he had already -won glory enough, and the younger 
Pliny (Epist. ii. 3) relates that a Spaniard came all the way 
from Gades merely to see him, and, this accomplished, at once 
returned home satisfied. The accession of Tiberius (a.d. 14) 
materially altered for the worse the prospects of literature in 
Rome, and Livy retired to Padua, where he died. He had at 
least one son (Quintil. x. 1. 39), who- also was possibly an author 
(Pl'iny, Nat. Hist. i. 5. 6), and a daughter married to a certain 
L. Magius, a rhetorician of no great merit (Seneca, Controv. x. 
29. 2). Nothing further is known of his personal history. 

Analysis of the History . — For us the interest of Livy’s life 
centres in the work to which the greater part of it was devoted, 
the history of Rome from its foundation down to the death 
of Drusus (9 b.c.). Its proper title was A b urbe condita libri 
(also called historiae and annates). Various indications point 
to the period from 27 to 20 b.c., as that during which the first 
decade was written. In the first book (19. 3) the emperor is 
called Augustus, a title which he assumed early in 27 b.c., and 
in ix. 18 the omission of all reference to the restoration, in 
20 b.c., of the standards taken at Carrhae seems to justify the 
inference that the passage was written before that date. In 
the epitome of book lix. there is a reference to a law of Augustus 
which was passed in 18 b.c. The books dealing with the civil 
wars must have* been written during Augustus’s lifetime, as 
they were read by him (Tac. Ann. iv. 34), while there is some 
evidence that the last part, from book cxxi. onwards, tvas 
published after his death a.d. 14. 

The work begins with the landing of Aeneas in Italy, and 
closes with the death of Drusus, 9 b.c., though it is possible 
that the author intended to continue it as far as the death of 
Augustus. The division into decades is certainly not due to the 
author himself, and is first heard of at the end of the 5th century; 
on the other hand, the division into libri or volumina seems to 
be original. That the books were grouped and possibly pub- 
lished in sets is rendered probable both by the prefaces which 
introduce new divisions of the work (vi. 1, xxi. 1, xxxi. 1) and 
by the description in one MS. of books cix.-cxvi. as “ bellorum 
civilium libri octo.” Such arrangement and publication in parts 
were, moreover, common with ancient authors, and in the case 
of a lengthy work almost a necessity. 

Of the 142 libri composing the history, the first 15 carry 
us down to the eve of the great struggle with Carthage, a period, 
as Livy reckons it, of 488 years (xxxi. 1); 15 more (xvi-xxx.) 
cover the 63 years of the two great Punic wars. With the close 
of book xlv. we reach the conquest of Macedonia in 167 b.c. 
Book lviii. described the tribunate of Tiberius Gracchus, 133 b.c. 
In book lxxxix. we have the dictatorship of Sulla (81 b.c.), 
in ciii, Caesar’s first -consulship (59 b.c.), in cix.-cxvi. the civil 
wars to the death of Caesar (44 b.c.), in cxxiv. the defeat of 
Brutus and Cassius at Philippi, in cxxxiii. and cxxxiv. the battle 


of Actium and the accession of Augustus. The remaining eight 
books give the history of the first twenty years of Augustus’s reign. 

Of this vast work only a small portion has come down to 
modern times; only thirty-five books are now extant (i.-x., 
xxi.-xlv.), and of these xli. and xliii. are incomplete. The lost 
books seem to have disappeared between the 7th century and 
the revival of letters in the 15th — a fact sufficiently accounted 
for by the difficulty of transmitting so voluminous a work in 
times when printing was unknown, for the story that Pope 
Gregory I. burnt all the copies of Livy he could lay his hands 
on rests on no good evidence. Only one important fragment 
has since been recovered — the portion of book xci. discovered 
in the Vatican in 1772, and edited by Niebuhr in 1820. Very 
much no doubt of the substance of the lost books has been 
preserved both by such writers as Plutarch and Dio Cassius, 
and by epitomizers like Florus and Eutropius. But our know- 
ledge of their contents is chiefly derived from the so-called 
periochae or epitomes, of which we have fortunately a nearly 
complete series, the epitomes of books cxxxvi. and cxxxvii. 
being the only ones missing. 1 These epitomes have been ascribed 
without sufficient reason to Florus (2nd century); but, though 
they are probably of even later date, and ‘are disappointingly 
meagre, they may be taken as giving, so far as they go, a fairly 
authentic description of the original. They have been expanded 
with great ingenuity and learning by Freinsheim in Draken- 
borch’s edition of Livy. 2 The Prodigia of Julius Obsequens 
and the list of consuls in the Chronica of Cassiodorus are taken 
directly from Livy, and to that extent reproduce the contents 
of the lost books. It is probable that Obsequens, Cassiodorus 
and the compiler of the epitomes did not use the original work 
but an abridgment. * ^ 

Historical Standpoint . — If we are to form a correct judgment 
on the merits of Livy’s history, we must, above all things, bear 
in mind what his aim was in writing it, and this he has told us 
himself in the celebrated preface. He set himself the task of 
recording the history of the Roman people, “ the first in the 
world,” from the beginning. The task was a great one, and 
the fame to be won by it uncertain, yet it would be something 
to have made the attempt, and the labour itself would bring a 
welcome relief from the contemplation of present evils; for 
his readers, too, this record will, he says, be full of instruction; 
they are invited to note especially the moral lessons taught by 
the story of Rome, to observe how Rome rose to greatness by 
the simple virtues and unselfish devotion of her citizens, and how 
on the decay of these qualities followed degeneracy and decline, 

He does not, therefore, write, as Polybius wrote, for students 
of history. With Polybius the greatness of Rome is a pheno- 
menon to be critically studied and scientifically explained; the 
rise of Rome forms an important chapter in universal history, 
and must be dealt with, not as an isolated fact, but in connexion 
with the general march of events in the civilized world. Still 
less has Livy anything in common with the naive anxiety of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus to make it clear to his fellow Greeks 
that the irresistible people who had mastered them was in origin, 
in race and in language Hellenic like themselves. 

Livy writes as a Roman, to raise a monument worthy of 
the greatness of Rome, and to keep alive, for the guidance and 
the warning of Romans, the recollection alike of the virtues 
which had made Rome great and of the vices which had 
threatened her with destruction: In so writing he was in close 
agreement with the traditions of Roman literature, as well as 
with the conception of the nature and objects of history current 
in his time. To a large extent Roman literature grew out of 

1 For the fragments of an epitome’ discovered at Oxyrhynchus see 
J. S. Reid in Classical Review (July, 1904) ; E. Kornemann, Die neue 
Livius- Epitome aus Oxyrhynchus , with text and commentary (Leipzig, 
1904) ; C. H. Moore, “ The Oxyrhynchus Epitome of Livy in relation 
to Obsequens and Cassiodorus,” in American Journal of Philology 
(1904), 241. 

2 The various rumours once current of complete copies of Livy in 
Constantinople, Chios and elsewhere, are noticed by B. G. Niebuhq 
Lectures on the History of 'Rome from the first Punic War (ed. L 
Schmitz, 1844), i. 65. 
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pride in Rome, for, though her earliest authors .took the form 
and often the language of their writings from Greece, it was 
the greatness of Rome that inspired the best of them, and it 
was from the annals of Rome that their themes were taken. And 
this is naturally true in an especial sense of the Roman historians; 
the long list of afmalists begins at the moment when the great 
struggle with Carthage had for the first time brought Rome 
into direct connexion with the historic peoples of the ancient 
world, and when Romans themselves awoke to the importance 
of the part reserved for Rome to play in universal history. To 
write the annals of Rome became at once a task worthy of the 
best of her citizens. Though other forms of literature might 
be thought unbecoming to the dignity of a free-born citizen, 
this was never so with history. On the contrary, men of high 
rank and tried statesmanship were on that very account thought 
all the fitter to write the chronicles of the state they had served. 
And history in Rome never lost either its social prestige or its 
intimate and exclusive connexion with the fortunes of the 
Roman people. It was well enough for Greeks to busy them- 
selves with the manners, institutions and deeds of the “ peoples 
outside.” The Roman historians, from Fabius Pictor to Tacitus, 
cared for none of these things. This exclusive interest in Rome 
was doubtless encouraged by the peculiar, characteristics of the 
history of the state. The Roman annalist had not, like the 
Greek, to deal with the varying fortunes and separate doings 
of a number of petty communities, but with the continuous life 
of a single city. Nor was his attention drawn from the main 
lines of political history by the claims of art, literature and 
philosophy, for just as the tie which bound Romans together 
was that of citizenship, not of race or culture, so the history of 
Rome is that of the state, of its political constitution, its wars 
and conquests, its military and administrative system. 

Livy’s own circumstances were all such as to render these 
views natural to him. He began to write at a time when, after 
a century of disturbance, the mass of men had been contented 
to purchase peace at the price of liberty. The; present was at 
least inglorious, the future doubtful, and many turned gladly 
to the past for consolation. This retrospective tendency was 
favourably regarded by the government. It was the policy of 
Augustus to obliterate all traces of recent revolution, and to 
connect the new imperial regime as closely as possible with 
the ancient traditions and institutions of Rome and Italy. The 
Aeneid of Virgil, the Fasti of Ovid, suited well with his own 
restoration of the ancient temples, his revival of such ancient 
ceremonies as the Ludi Saeculares, his efforts to check the un- 
Roman luxury of the day, and his jealous regard for the purity 
of the Roman stock. And, though we are nowhere told that 
Livy undertook his history at the emperor’s suggestion, it is 
certain that Augustus read parts of it with pleasure, and even 
honoured the writer with his assistance and friendship. 

Livy was deeply penetrated with a f sense of the greatness 
of Rome. From first to last its majesty and high destiny are 
present to his mind. Aeneas is led to Italy by the Fates that he 
may be the founder of Rome. Romulus after his ascension 
declares it to be the will of heaven that Rome should be mistress 
of the world; and Hannibal marches into Italy, that he may 
“ set free the world ” from Roman rule. But, if this ever-present 
consciousness often gives dignity and elevation to his narrative, 
it is also responsible for some of its defects. It leads him occasion- 
ally into exaggerated language (e.g. xxii. 33, “ nullius usquam 
terrarum rei cura Romanos effugiebat ”), or into such mis- 
statements as his explanation of the course taken by the Romans 
in renewing war with Carthage, that “ it seemed more suitable 
to the dignity of the , Roman people.” Often his jealousy for 
the honour of Rome makes him unfair and one-sided. In all 
her wars not only success but justice is with Rome. To the 
same general attitude is also due the omission by Livy of all 
that has no direct bearing on the fortunes of the Roman people. 
“ I have resolved,” he says (xxxix. 48), “only to touch on 
foreign affairs so far as they are bound up with those of Rome.” 
As the result, we get from Livy very defective accounts even 
of the Italic peoples most closely connected with Rome. Of 
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the past history and the internal condition of the more distant 
nations she encountered he tells us little or nothing,* even when 
he found such details carefully given by Polybius. 

Scarcely less strong than* his interest in Rome is his interest 
in the moral lessons which her history seemed to him so well 
qualified to teach. This didactic view of history was a prevalent 
one in antiquity, and it was confirmed no doubt by those rhetorical 
studies which in Rome as in Greece formed the chief part of 
education, and which taught men to look on history as little 
more than a storehouse of illustrations and themes for declama- 
tion. But it suited also the practical bent of the Roman mind, 
with its comparative indifference to abstract speculation or, 
purely scientific research. It is in the highest degree natural 
that Livy should have sought for the secret of the rise of Rome, 
not in any large historical causes, but in the moral qualities of 
the people themselves, and that he should have looked upon 
the contemplation of these as the best remedy for the vices of 
his own degenerate days. He dwells with delight on the unselfish 
patriotism of the old heroes of the republic. In those times 
children obeyed their parents, the gods were still sincerely 
worshipped, poverty was no disgrace, sceptical philosophies and 
foreign fashions in religion and in daily life were unknown. 
But this ethical interest is closely bound up with his Roman 
sympathies. ; His moral ideal is no abstract one, and the virtues 
he praises are those which in, his view made up the truly Roman 
type of character. The prominence thus given to the moral 
aspects of the history, tends to obscure in some degree the true 
relations and real importance of the events narrated, but it 
does so in Livy to a far less extent than in some other writers, 
He is much, too skilful an artist either to resolve his history 
into a mere bundle of examples, or to overload it, as Tacitus 
is sometimes inclined to do, with reflections and axioms. The 
moral he wishes to enforce is usually either conveyed by the 
story itself, with the aid perhaps of a single sentence of comment, 
or put as a speech into the mouth of one of his characters (e.g. 
xxiii. 49 the devotion of Decius, viii. ,io, cf. vii. 40; and 
the speech of Camillus, v. 54); and what little his narrative 
thus loses in accuracy it gains in dignity and warmth of feeling. 
In his portraits of the typical Romans of the old style, such as 
Q. Fabius Maximus, in his descriptions of the unshaken firmness 
and calm courage shown by the fathers of the state in the hour 
of trial, Livy is at his best; and he is so largely in Virtue of his 
genuine appreciation of character as a powerful force in the 
affairs of men. 

This enthusiasm for Rome and for Roman virtues is, moreover,' 
saved from degenerating into gross partiality by the genuine 
candour of Livy’s mind and by his wide sympathies with every 
thing great and good. Seneca (Snasoriae vi. 22) and Quintilian 
(x. 1. 101) bear witness to his impartiality. Thus, Hasdrubal’s 
devotion and valour at the battle on theMetaurus are described 
in terms of eloquent praise; and even in Hannibal, the lifelong 
enemy of Rome, he frankly recognizes the great qualities that 
balanced his faults. Nor, though his sympathies are unmistakably 
with the aristocratic party, does he scruple to censure the pride, 
cruelty and selfishness which too often marked their conduct 
(ii. 54; the speech of Canuleius, iv. 3; of Sextius and Licinius, 
vi. 36); and, though he feels acutely that the times -are out of 
joint, and has apparently little hope of the future, he still believes 
in justice and goodness. He is often righteously indignant, 
but never satirical, and such a pessimism as that of Tacitus and 
Juvenal is wholly foreign to his nature. 

Though he studied and even wrote on philosophy (Seneca, 
Ep. 100. 9), Livy is by no means a philosophic historian. We 
learn indeed from incidental notices that he inclined to Stoicism 
and disliked the 'Epicurean system. With the scepticism that 
despised the gods (x. 40) and denied that they meddled with the 
affairs of men (xliii. 13) he has no sympathy. The immortal gods 
are everywhere the same; they govern the world (xxxvii. 45) 
and reveal the future to men by signs and wonders (xliii. 13), 
but only a debased superstition will look for their hand in 
every petty incident, or abandon itself to an indiscriminate 
belief in the portents and miracles in which popular credulity 
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delights. The ancient state religion of Rome, with its temples, 
priests and auguries, he not only reverences as an integral part 
of the Roman constitution, with a sympathy which grows as 
he studies it, but, like Varro, and in true Stoic fashion, he regards 
it as a valuable instrument of government (i. 19. 21), indispens- 
able in a well-ordered community. As distinctly Stoical is the 
doctrine of a fate to which even the gods must yield (ix. 4), 
which disposes the plans of men (i. 42) and blinds their minds 
(v. 3 7) > yet leaves their wills free (xxxvii. 45). 

But we find no trace in Livy of any systematic application 
of philosophy to the facts of history. He is as innocent of the 
leading ideas which shaped the work of Polybius as he is of the 
cheap theorizing which wearies us in the pages of Dionysius. 
The events are graphically, if not always accurately, described; 
but of the larger causes at work in producing them, of their 
subtle action and reaction upon each other, and of the general 
conditions amid which the history worked itself out, he takes 
no thought at all. Nor has Livy much acquaintance with either 
the theory or the practice of politics. He exhibits, it is true, 
political sympathies and antipathies. He is on the whole for 
the nobles and against the commons; and, though the unfavour- 
able colours in which he paints the leaders of the latter are 
possibly reflected from the authorities he followed, it is evident 
that he despised and disliked the multitude. Of monarchy 
he speaks with a genuine Roman hatred, and we know that in 
the last days of the republic his sympathies were wholly with 
those who strove in vain to save it. He betrays, too, an insight 
into the evils which were destined finally to undermine the 
imposing fabric of Roman empire. The decline of the free 
population, the spread of slavery (vi. 12, vii. 25), the universal 
craving for wealth (iii. 26), the employment of foreign mercenaries 
(xxv. 33), the corruption of Roman race and Roman manners 
by mixture with aliens (xxxix. 3), are all noticed in tones of 
solemn warning. But his retired life had given him no wide 
experience of men and things. It is not surprising, therefore, 
to find that he fails altogether to present a clear and coherent 
picture of the history and working of the Roman ^constitution, 
or that his handling of intricate questions of policy is weak and 
inadequate. 

Sources . — If from the general aim and spirit of Livy’s history 
we pass to consider his method of workmanship, we are struck 
at once by the very different measure of success attained by him 
in the two great departments of an historian’s labour. He is 
a consummate artist, but an unskilled and often careless investi- 
gator and critic. The materials which lay ready to his hand 
may be roughly classed under two heads: (1) the original 
evidence of monuments, inscriptions, &c., ( 2) the written tradition 
as found in the works of previous authors. It is on the second 
of these two kinds of evidence that Livy almost exclusively 
relies. Yet that even for the very early times a certain amount of 
original evidence still existed is proved by the use which was 
made of it by Dionysius, who mentions at least three important 
inscriptions, two dating from the regal period and one from the 
first years of the republic (iv. 26, iv. 58, x. 32). We know from 
Livy himself (iv. 20) that the breastplate dedicated by Aulus 
Cornelius Cossus (428 B.c.) was to be seen in his own day in the 
temple of Jupiter Feretrius, nor is tfiere any reason to suppose 
that the libri lintei y quoted by Licinius Macer, were not extant 
wfien Livy wrote. For more recent times the materials were 
plentiful, and a rich field of research lay open to the student 
in the long series of laws, decrees of the senate, and official 
registers, reaching back, as it probably did, at least to the 
beginning of the 3rd century b.c. Nevertheless it seems certain 
that Livy never realized the duty of consulting these relics of 
the past, even in order to verify the statements of his authorities. 
Many of them ’ he never mentions; the others (e.g. the. libri 
lintei) he evidently describes at second hand. Antiquarian 
studies were popular in his day, but the instances are very few 
in which he has turned their results to account. There is no 
sign that he had ever read Varro; and he never alludes to Verrius 
Flaccus. The haziness and inaccuracy of his topography make 
if clear that he did not attempt to familiarize himself with the 


actual scenes of events even that took place in Italy. Not only 
does he confuse Thermon, the capital of Aetoliaj with Ther- 
mopylae (xxxiii. 35), but his accounts of the Roman campaigns 
against Volsci, Aequi and Samnites swarm with confusions 
and difficulties; nor are even his descriptions of Hannibal’s 
movements free from an occasional vagueness which betrays 
the absence of an exact knowledge of localities. 

The consequence of this indifference to original research and 
patient verification might have been less serious had the written 
tradition on which Livy preferred to rely been more trustworthy. 
But neither the materials out of which it was composed, nor the 
manner in which it had been put together, were such as to make it 
a safe guide. It was indeed represented by a long line of respectable 
names. The majority of the Roman annalists were men of high 
birth and education, with a long experience of affairs, and their 
defects did not arise from seclusion of life or ignorance of letters. 
It is rather in the conditions under which they wrote and in the 
rules and traditions of their craft that the causes of their short- 
comings must be sought. 

It was not until the 6th century from the foundation of the city 
that historical writing began in Rome. The father of Roman 
history, Q. Fabius Pictor, a patrician and a senator, can 
scarcely have published his annals before the close of the 7 ' he 
Second Punic War, but these annals covered the whole nna s s ‘ 
period from the arrival of Evander in Italy down at least to the 
battle by Lake Trasimene (217 B.c.). Out of what materials, then, 
did he put together his account of the earlier history? Recent 
criticism has succeeded in answering this question with some degree 
of certainty.. A careful examination of the fragments of Fabius (see 
H. Peter, Historicorum Romanorum Relliquiae, Leipzig, 1870; and 
C. W. Nitzsch, Rom. Annalistik , Berlin, 1873) reveals in the first 
place a marked difference between the kingly period and that which 
followed the establishment of the republic. The history of the 
former stretches back into the regions of pure mythology. It is 
little more than a collection of fables told with scarcely any attempt 
at criticism, and with no more regard to chronological sequence than 
was necessary to make the tale run smoothly or to fill up such gaps 
as that between the flight of Aeneas from Troy and the supposed year 
of the foundation of Rome. But from its very commencement the 
history of the republic wears a different aspect. The mass of floating 
tradition, which had come down from early days, with its tales of 
border raids and forays, of valiant chiefs and deeds of patriotism, is 
now rudely fitted into a framework of a wholly different kind. This 
framework consists of short notices of important events, wars, pro- 
digies, consecration of temples, &c.,.all recorded with extreme 
brevity, precisely dated, and couched in a somewhat archaic style. 
They were taken probably from one or more of the state registers, 
such as the annals of the pontiffs, or those kept by the aediles in 
the temple of Ceres. This bare official outline of the past history 
of his city was by Fabius filled in from the rich store of tradition 
that lay ready to his hand. The manner and spirit in which he 
effected this combination were no doubt wholly uncritical. Usually 
he seems to have transferred both annalistic notices and popular 
traditions to his pages much in the shape in which he found them. 
But he unquestionably gave undue prominence to the tales of the 
prowess and glory of the Fabii, and probably also allowed his own 
strong aristocratic sympathies to colour his version of the. early 
political controversies. This fault of partiality was, .according to 
Polybius, a conspicuous blot in Fabius’s account of his own times, 
which was, we are told, full and in the main accurate, and, like the 
earlier portions, consisted of official annalistic notices, supple- 
mented, however, not fr$m tradition, but from his own experience 
and from contemporary sources. But even here Polybius charges 
him with favouring Rome at the expense of Carthage, and with the 
undue exaltation of the great head of his house, Q. Fabius Cunctator. 

Nevertheless the comparative fidelity with which Fabius seems 
to have reproduced his materials might have made his annals the 
starting point of a critical history. But unfortunately intelligent 
criticism was exactly what they never received. It is true that in 
some respects a decided advance upon Fabius was made by sub- 
sequent annalists. M. Porcius Cato (234-149 B.c.) widened the scope 
of Roman history so as to include that of the chief Italian cities, and 
made the first serious attempt to settle* the chronology. In his 
history of the Punic wars Caelius Antipater ( c . 130 b.c.) added 
fresh material, drawn probably from the works of the Sicilian Greek 
Silenus, while Licinius Macer (70 B.c.) distinguished himself by the 
use he made of the ancient “ linen books.” No doubt, too, the later 
annalists, at any rate from Caelius Antipater onwards, improved 
upon Fabius in’ treatment and style. But in more essential points 
we can discern no progress. One annalist after another quietly 
adopted the established tradition, as.it had been left by his prede- 
cessors, without any serious alterations of its main outlines. Of 
independent research and critical analysis we find no trace, and the 
general agreement upon main facts is to be attributed simply to the 
regularity with which each Writer copied the one before him. But, 
had the later annalists contented themselves with simply reproduc- 
ing the earlier ones, we should at least have had the old tradition 
before us in a simple and tolerably genuine form. As it was, while 
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they slavishly dung to its substance, they succeeded, as a rule, in siderable use of other authorities than Polybius (e.g. Fabius xxii. 
destroying all traces of its original form and colouring. L. Calpurnius 7 ; Caelius Antipater xxi. 38, 46, 47, xxii. 31, &c.)* that he only once 
Piso, tribune in 149 B.c. and consul in 133. B.C., prided himself on mentions Polybius (xxx. 45), and that, if he used him, he 
reducing the old legends to the level of common sense, and im- did so to a much less extent than in the fourth and fifth . yD ■ 
porting into them valuable moral lessons for his own generation, decades, and in a very different manner; It is also agreed that We 
By Caelius Antipater the methods of rhetoric were first applied to can detect in Livy’s account of the Hannibalic war two distinct 
history, a disastrous precedent enough. He inserted speeches, en- elements, derived originally, the one from a Roman, the other from 
livened his pages with chance tales,' and aimed, as Cicero tells us, at a non- Roman source. But from these generally accepted premises 
not merely narrating facts but also at beautifying them. His two opposite conclusions have been drawn. On the one hand, it is 
successors carried still farther the practice of dressing up the rather maintained (e.g. by Lachmann, C. Peter, H. Peter , Hist, Rom.Relliq.) 
bald chronicles of earlier writers with all the ornaments of rhetoric, that those parts of Livy’s narrative which point to a non- Roman 
The old traditions were altered, almost beyond the possibility of authority (e.g. Hannibal’s movements prior to his invasion of Italy) 
recognition, by exaggerations, interpolations and additions. Fresh are taken by Livy directly from Polybius, with occasional reference 
incidents were inserted, new motives suggested and speeches com- of course to other- writers, and with the omission (as in the later 
posed in order to infuse the required life and freshness into these dry decades) of all matters uninteresting to Livy or his Roman readers, 
bones of history. Atthe same time the political bias of the writers, and the addition of rhetorical touches and occasional comments. ; It 
and the political ideas of their day were allowed, in some cases is urged that Livy, who in the fourth and fifth decades shows himself 
perhaps half unconsciously, to affect their representations of past so sensible of the great merits of Polybius, is not likely to have ignored 
events. Annalists of the Gracchan age imported into the early him in the third, and that his more limited use of him in the latter 
struggles of patricians and plebeians the economic controversies of case is fully accounted for by the closer connexion of the history with 
their own day, and painted the first tribunes in the colours of the two Rome and Roman affairs;, and the comparative excellence of the 
Gracchi or of Saturninus. In the next generation they dexterously available Roman authorities, and, lastly, that the points of agree- 
forced the venerable records of the early republic to pronounce in ment with Polybius, not only in matter but in expression, can only 
favour of the ascendancy of the senate, as established by Sulla. To be explained on the theory that Livy is directly following the great 
political bias was added family pride, for the gratification of which Greek historian. On the other hand, it is maintained (especially 
the archives of the great houses, the furieral panegyrics, or the by Schwegler, Nitzsch, and K. Bottcher) that the extent and nature 
imagination of the writer himself supplied an ample store of doubt- of Livy’s agreement with Polybius in this part of his work point 
ful material. Pedigrees were invented, imaginary consulships and rather to the use by both of a common original authority. It is 
fictitious triumphs inserted, and family traditions and family argued that Livy’s mode of using his authorities, is tolerably uniform, 
honours were formally incorporated with the history of the state. and that his mode of using Polybius in particular is known with 
Things were, not much better even where the annalists were certainty from the later decades. Consequently the theory that he 
dealing with recent or contemporary events. Here, indeed, their used Polybius in the third decade requires us to assume that in this 
materials were naturally fuller and more trustworthy, and less room one instance he, departed widely, and without sufficient reason, from 
was left fbr fanciful decoration and capricious alteration of the his usual course of procedure. Moreover, even in the passages where 
facts. But their methods are in the main unchanged. What they the agreement with Polybius is most apparent, there are so many 
found written they copied; the gaps they supplied, where personal discrepancies and divergencies in detail, and so many unaccountable 
experience failed, by imagination. No better proof of this can be omissions and additions, as to render it inconceivable that he had the 
given than a comparison of the annalist’s version of history, with text of Polybius before him. But all these are made intelligible if we 
that of Polybius. In the fourth and fifth decades of Livy the suppose Livy to have been here following directly or indirectly the 
two appear side by side, and the contrast between them is striking, same original sources that were used by Polybius. The earliest of 
Polybius, for instance, gives the number of the slain at Cynoscephaiae these original sources was probably Silenus, with whom may .possibly 
as 8000; the annalists raise it as high as 40,000 (Livy xxxiii. 10). be placed, for books xxi. xxii., Fabius Pictor. The latter Livy 
In another case (xxxii. 6) Valerius Antias, the chief of sinners in this certainly used directly for some parts of the decade. The former he 
respect, inserts a decisive Roman victory over the Macedonians, in almost as certainly knew only at second hand, the intermediate 
which 12,000 of the latter were slain and 2200 taken prisoner, an authority being probably Caelius Antipater. This writer, who con- 
achievement recorded by no other authority. ” fined himself to a history of the Second Punic War, in seven books, is 

Such was the written tradition on which Livy mainly relied. We expressly referred to by Livy eleven times in the third decade ; and 
have next to examine the manner in which he used it, and here we in other passages where his name is not mentioned Livy can be 
are met at the outset by the difficulty of determining with exactness shown to have followed him (e.g. xxii. 5, 49, 50, 5i,xxiv. 9). In the 
what authorities he is folio wing^at any one time; for of the import- latter books of the decade his chief authority is possibly Valerius 
ance of full and accurate references he has no idea, and often for Antias. 1 . . . , ' . 

chapters together he gives us no clue at all. More often still he In the fourth and fifth decades the question of Livy s authorities 
contents himself with such vague phrases as ” they say,” “ the presents no great difficulties, and the conclusions arrived at by 
story goes,” “ some think,” or speaks in general terms of “ ancient Nissen in his masterly Untersuchungen have met with general 
writers ” or “ my authorities.” Even where he mentions a writer acceptance. These may be shortly stated as follows. In the 
by name, it is frequently clear that the writer named is not the one portions of the history which deal with Greece and the East., 
whose lead he is following at the moment, but that he is noticed Livy follows Polybius, and these portions are easily distinguishable 
incidentally as differing from Livy’s guide for the time being on from the rest by their superior clearness, accuracy and fulness. On 
some point of detail (compare the references to Piso in the first the other hand, for the history of Italy and western Europe he 
decade, i. 55, ii. 32, &c.). It is very rarely that Livy explicitly tells falls back on Roman annalists, especially, it seems, on Claudius 
us whom he has selected as his chief source (e.g. Fabius xxii. 75 Quadrigarius and -Valerius Antias — a most unfortunate choice-— 
Polybius xxxiii. 10). By a careful analysis, however, of those and from them too he takes the annalistic mould into which his 
portions of . his work which admit of a comparison with the text matter is cast. 

of his acknowledged authorities (e.g. fourth and fifth decades, see Livy’s general method of using, these authorities was certainly 
H. Nissen, Untersuchungen r Berlin, 18(63), and elsewhere by compar- not such as would be deemed satisfactory in a modern historian, 
ing his version with the known fragments of the various annalists, He is indeed free from the grosser faults of deliberate critical 
and with what we are told of their style and method of treatment, we injustice and falsification, and he resists that temptation methodi 
are able to form a general idea of his plan of procedure. As to the to invent, to which “ the minds of authors are only too 
first decade, it is generally agreed that in the first and second books, , much inclined” (xxii. 7). Nor is he unconscious of the necessity for 
at any rate, he follows such older and simpler writers as Fabius some kind of criticism. He distinguishes between rumour and the 
Pictor and Calpurnius Piso (the only ones whom he there refers to precise statements of recognized authorities (cf. xxi. 46, v. 21, vii. 6)* 
by name), to whom, so far as the first book is concerned, Niebuhr The latter he reproduced in the main faithfully, but with a certain 
( Lectures , p. 33) would add the poet Ennius. With, the close of the exercise of discretion. Where they disagreed, he calls attention to 
second book or the opening of the third we come upon the first traces the fact, occasionally pronouncing in favour of one version rather 
of the use of later authors. Valerius Antias 1 is first quoted in iii. 5, than another (ii. 41, xxi. 46) though often on no adequate grounds,, or 
and signs of his handiwork are visible here and there throughout the attempting to reconcile and explain discrepancies (vi. 12, 38). Where 
rest of the decade (vii. 36, ix. 27, x. 3-5). In the fourth book the he detects or suspects the msertion^of fabulous matter he has no 
principaFauthority is apparently Licinius Macer, and for the period scruple in saying so. Gross exaggerations, such as those ^n which 
following the sack of Rome by the Gauls Q. Claudius Quadrigarius, Valerius Antias indulged, he roundly denounces, and with equal 
who®© annals began at this point in the history. We have besides plainness of speech he condemns the family vanity which had: sq 
a single reference (vii. 3) to the antiquarian Cincius, and two (iv. 23, constantly corrupted and distorted the truth. 1 I suppose, he says 
* 9) to G. Aelius Tubero, one of the last in the list of annalists, (viii. 40), “ that the record and memorial of these matters hath been 
Passing to the third decade, we find ourselves at once confronted by depraved and corrupted by these funeral orations of praises, . , 
a question which has been long and fully discussed—the relation while every house and family draweth to it the honour and renown of 
between Livy and Polybius. Did Livy use Polybius at all, and, if so, noble exploits, martial feats and dignities by any untruth and lie, so 
to what extent? it be colourable. The legendary character of the earliest traditions 

It is- conceded on all hands that Livy in this decade makes con- he frankly admits. “ Such things as are reported either before or at 

... __ ; the foundation of the city, more beautiful and set out with poet's 

1 For Livy's debt to Valerius Antias, see A. A. Howard in Harvard fables than grounded upon pure and faithful records, I mean neither 

Studies, in Classical Philology, xyii. (1906), pp. 161 sqq. to aver nor disprove ” (Fraef.); and of the whole history previous 
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to the sack of Rome by the Gauls (390 b.c.) he writes that it was 
obscure “ both in regard of ^exceeding antiquity, and also for that 
in those days there were very few writings and monuments, the 
only faithful safeguard and true remembrancers of deeds past ; and, 
besides, whatsoever was registered in the commentaries of the priests 
and in other public or private records, the same for the most part, 
when the city was burned, perished withal.” Further than this, 
however, Livy’s criticism does not go. Where his written authorities 
are not palpably inconsistent with each other or with probability 
he accepts and transcribes their record without any further inquiry, 
nor does he ever attempt to get behind this record in order to discover 
the original evidence on which it rested. His acceptance in any 
particular case of the version given by an annalist by no means 
implies that he has by careful inquiry satisfied himself of its truth. 
At the most it only presupposes a comparison with other versions, 
equally second-hand, but either less generally accepted or less in 
harmony with his own views of the situation ; and in many cases the 
reasons he gives for his preference of one account over another are 
eminently unscientific. Livy’s history, then, rests on no foundation 
of original research or even of careful verification. It is a compila- 
tion, and even as such it leaves much to be desired. For we cannot 
credit Livy with having made such a preliminary survey of his 
authorities as would enable him to determine their relations to each 
other, and fuse their various narratives into a consistent whole. 
It is clear, on the contrary, that his circle of authorities for any one 
decade was a comparatively small one, that of these he selected one, 
and transcribed him with the necessary embellishments and other 
slight modifications until impelled by various reasons to drop him. 
He then, without warning, takes up another, whom he follows in the 
dame way. The result is a curious mosaic,. in which pieces of all 
colours and dates are found side by side, and in which even the great 
artistic skill displayed throughout fails to conceal the lack of internal 
unity. Thus many of Livy’s inconsistencies are due to his having 
pieced together two versions, each of which gave a differently coloured 
account of the same event. Mommsen {Rom. Forschungen, ii.) has 
clearly shown that this is what has happened in his relation of the 
legal proceedings against the elder Africanus in book xxxviii.; and 
in the story of tne first secession, as he tells it, the older version which 
represented it as due to political and the later which explained it by 
economical grievances are found side by side. Similarly a change 
from one authority to another leads him not unfrequently to copy 
from the latter statements inconsistent with those he took from the 
former, to forget what he has previously said, or to treat as known 
a fact which has not been mentioned before (cf. ii. 1, xxxiv. 6* 
and Weissenborn’s Introduction , p. 37). In other cases where the 
same event has been placed by different annalists in different years, 
or where their versions of it varied, it reappears in Livy as two 
events. Thus the four campaigns against the Volsci.(ii. 17 seq.) are, as 
Schwegler (R.G. i. 13) rightly says, simply variations of one single 
expedition. Other instances of such “ doublettes . ” are the two 
single combats described in xxiii. 46 and xxv. .18, and the two 
battles at Baecula in Spain (xxvii. 18 and xxviii. 13). Without 
doubt, too, much of the chronological confusion observable through- 
put Livy is due to the fact that he follows now one now another 
authority, heedless of their differences on this head. Thus hel 
vacillates between the Catonian and Varronian reckoning of the 
years of the city, and between the chronologies of Polybius and the 
Roman annalists. 

To these defects in his method must be added the fact that he 
does not always succeed even in accurately reproducing the authority 
he is for the time following. In the case of Polybius, for instance, he 
allows himself gte at freedom in omitting what strikes him as ir- 
relevant, or tedious, or uninteresting to his Roman readers, a process 
in which much valuable matter disappears. In other cases his desire 
to give a vividness, and point to what he doubtless considered the 
rather bald and dry style of Polybius leads liim into absurdities and 
inaccuracies. Thus by the treaty with Antiochus (188 B.c.) it was 
provided that the Greek communities of Asia Minor “ shall settle 
their mutual differences by arbitration,” and so far Livy correctly 
transcribes Polybius, but he adds with a rhetorical flourish, “ or, if 
both parties prefer it, by war ” (xxxviii. 38). Elsewhere his blunders 
are apparently due to haste, or ignorance or sheer carelessness; 
thus, for instance, When Polybius speaks of the Aetolians assembling 
at their capital Theraion, Livy (xxxiil. 35) not only substitutes 
Thermopylae but gratuitously informs his readers that here the 
Pylaean assemblies were held. Thanks partly to carelessness, partly 
to mistranslation, he makes sad havoc (xxxv. 5 se£|.) of Polybius’s 
account of the battle of Cynoscephalae. Finally, Livy cannot be 
altogether acquitted on the charge of having here and there modified 
Polybius in the interests of Rome. 

Style . — Serious as these defects in Livy’s method appear if viewed 
in the light of modern criticism, it is probable that they were easily 
pardoned, if indeed they were ever discovered, by his contempor- 
aries. For it was on the artistic rather than on the critical side of 
history that stress was almost universally laid in antiquity, and the 
thing that above all others was expected from the historian was riot 
so much a scientific investigation and accurate exposition of the 
truth, as its skilful presentation in such a form as would charm and 
interest the reader. Tried by this standard, Livy deservedly won 
a nd held a place in the very first rank. Asinius Pollio sneered at his 


Patavinity, and the emperor Caligula denounced him as verbose, but 
with these exceptions the opinion of antiquity was unanimous in pro- 
nouncing him a consummate literary workman. The classical purity 
of his style, the eloquence of his speeches, the skill with which he 
depicted the play of emotion, and his masterly portraiture of great 
men, are all in turn warmly commended, and in our own day we 
question if any ancient historian is either more readable or more 
widely read. It is true that for us his artistic treatment of his- 
tory is not without its drawbacks. The more trained historical 
sense of modern times is continually shocked by the obvious untruth 
of his colouring, especially in the earlier parts of his history, by the 
palpable unreality of many of' the speeches, and by the naivetri with 
which he omits everything, however important, which he thinks will 
weary his readers. But in spite of all this we are forced to ac- 
knowledge that, as a master of what we may perhaps call “ narrative 
history,” he has no superior in antiquity; for, inferior as he is to 
Thucydides, to Polybius, and even to Tacitus in philosophic power 
and breadth of view, he is at least their equal in the skill with which 
he tells his story. He is indeed the prince of chroniclers, and in this 
respect not unworthy to be classed even with Herodotus (Quintilian, 
x. 1. 101). Nor is anything more remarkable than the way in which 
Livy’s fine taste and sense of proportion, his true poetic feeling and 
genuine enthusiasm, saved him from the besetting faults of the mode 
of treatment which he adopted. The most superficial comparison 
of his account of the earliest days of Rome with that given by 
Dionysius shows from what depths of tediousness he was preserved 
by these qualities. Instead of the wearisome prolixity and the mis- 
placed pedantry which make the latter almost unreadable, we find 
the old tales briefly and simply told. Their primitive beauty is not 
marred by any attempt to force them into an historical mould, or 
disguised beneath an accumulation of the insipid inventions of later 
times. At the same time they are not treated as mere tales for 
children, for Livy never forgets the dignity that belongs to them as 
the prelude to the great epic of Rome, and as consecrated by the faith 
of generations. Perhaps an even . stronger proof of the skill which 
enabled Livy to avoid dangers which were fatal to weaker men is to 
be found in his speeches. We cannot indeed regard them, with the 
ancients, as the best part of his history, for the majority 
of them are obviously linhistorical, and nearly all savour s P e ^ cties » 
somewhat too much of the rhetorical schools to be perfectly agreeable 
to modern taste. To appreciate them we must take them for what 
they are, pieces of declamation, intended either to enliven the course 
of the narrative, to place vividly before the reader the feelings and 
aims of the chief actors, or more frequently still to enforce some 
lesson which the author himself has at heart. The substance, no 
doubt, of many of them Livy took from his authorities, but their form 
is his own, and, in throwing into them all his own eloquence and 
enthusiasm, he not only acted in conformity with the established 
traditions of his art, but found a welcome outlet for feelings and ideas 
which the fall of the republic had^deprived of all other means of 
expression. To us, therefore, they are valuable not only for their 
eloquence, but still more as giving us our clearest insight into Livy’s 
own sentiments, his lofty sense of the greatness of Rome, his apprecia- 
tion of Roman courage and firmness,. and his reverence for the simple 
virtues of older times. But, freely as Livy uses this privilege of 
speechmaking, his correct taste keeps his rhetoric within reasonable 
limits. With a very few exceptions the speeches are dignified in tone, 
full of life and have at least a dramatic propriety, while of such 
incongruous and laboured absurdities as the speech which Dionysius 
puts into the mouth of Romulus, after the rape of the Sabine women, 
there are no instances in Livy. 

But, if our estimate of the merits of his speeches is moderated by 
doubts as to his right to introduce them at all, no such scruples 
interfere with our admiration for the skill with which he has drawn 
the portraits of the great men who figure in his pages. We may indeed 
doubt whether in all cases they are drawn with perfect accuracy and 
impartiality, but of their life-like, vigour and clearness there can be 
no question. With Livy this portrait-painting was a labour of love. 
“ To all great men,” says Seneca, “ he gave their due ungrudgingly,” 
but he is at his best in dealing with those who, like Q. Fabius 
Maximus, “ the Delayer,” were in his eyes the most perfect types of 
the true Roman. 

The general effect of Livy’s narrative is no doubt a little spoilt by 
the awkward arrangement, adopted from his authorities, which 
obliges him to group the events by years, and thus to disturb their 
natural relations and continuity. 1 As the result his history has the 
appearance of being rather a series of brilliant pictures loosely strung 
together than a coherent narrative. But it is impossible not to 
admire the copious Variety Of thought and language, and the evenly 
flowing style which carried him safely through the dreariest periods 
of his history; and still more remarkable is the dramatic power he 
displays when some great crisis or thrilling episode stirs his blood, 
such as the sack of Rome by the Gauls, the battle by the Metaurus 
and the death of Hasdrubal. 

In style and language Livy represents the best period of Latin .prose 
writing. He has passed far beyond the bald and meagre diction of 
the early chroniclers. In his hands Latin acquired a flexibility and a 
richness of vocabulary unknown to it before. If he writes with less 
finish and a less perfect rhythm than his favourite model Cicero,. he 
excels him in the varied structure of his pieriods, and their adaptation 
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to the subject-matter. It is true that here and there the “ creamy 
richness ” of his style becomes verbosity, and that he occasion- 
ally draws too freely oh his inexhaustible store of epithets, 
metaphors and turns of speech; but these faults, which did not 
escape the censure even of friendly critics like Quintilian, are com- 
paratively rare in the extant parts. of his work. From the tendency 
to use a poetic diction in prose, which was so conspicuous a fault in 
the writers of the silver age, Livy is not wholly free. In his earlier 
books especially there are numerous phrases and sentences which 
have an unmistakably poetic ring, recalling sometimes Ennius and 
more often his contemporary Virgil. But in Livy this poetic element 
is kept within bounds, and serves only to give warmth and vividness 
to the narrative. Similarly, though the influence of rhetoric upon 
his language, as well as upon his general treatment, is clearly per- 
ceptible, he has not the perverted love of antithesis, paradox and 
laboured word-painting which offends us in Tacitus; and, in spite 
of the Venetian richness of his colouring, and the copious flow of his 
words, he is on the whole wonderfully natural and simple. 

These merits, not less than the high tone and easy grace of his 
narrative and the eloquence of his speeches, gave Livy a hold on 
Roman readers such as only Cicero and Virgil besides him ever ob- 
tained. His history formed the groundwork of nearly all that was 
afterwards written on the subject. Plutarch, writers on rhetoric like 
the elder Seneca, moralists like Valerius Maximus, went to Livy for 
their stock examples. Florus and Eutropius abridged him; Orosius 
extracted from him his proofs of the sinful blindness of the pagan, 
world ; and in every school Livy was firmly established, as a text- 
book for the Roman youth. 

Text . — The received text of the extant thirty-five books of Livy is 
taken from different sources, and no one of our MSS. contains them 
all. The MSS. of the first decade, some thirty in number, are with 
one exception derived, more or less directly, from a single archetype, 
viz., the recension made in the 4th century by the two Nicomachi, 
Flavianus and Dexter, and by Victorianus. This is proved in the case 
of the older MSS. by written subscriptions to that effect, and in the 
case of the rest by internal evidence. Of all these descendants of the 
Nicomachean recension, the oldest is the Codex Parisinus of the 10th 
century, and the best the Codex Mediceus or Florentinus of the nth. 
An independent value attaches to the ancient palimpsest of Verona, 
of which the first complete account was given by Mommsen in 
Abhandl. der preussischen Akad. der Wissenschaften (1868). It 
contains the third, fourth, fifth and fragments of the sixth book, and,, 
according to Mommsen, whose conclusions are accepted by Madvig 
{Emend. Livianae , 2nd ed., 1877, p. 37), it is derived, not from the 
Nicomachean recension, but from an older archetype common to both. 

For the third decade our chief authority is the Codex Puteanus, 
an uncial MS. of the 5th century, now at Paris. For the fourth we 
have two leading MSS. — Codex Bambergensis, nth century, and the 
slightly older Codex Moguntinus, now lost and only known through 
the Mainz edition of 1518-1519. .What remains of the fifth decade 
depends on the 5th century Laurishamensis ,or Vindobonensis from 
the monastery of Lorsch, edited at Basel in 1531. 

A bibliography of the various editions of Livy, or of all that has 
been written upon him, cannot be attempted here. The following 
nay be consulted for purposes of reference; W. Engelmann, Scrip- 
tores Latini (8th ed., by E. Preuss, 1882) ;T. E. B. Mayor, Biblio- 
graphical Clue to Latin Literature (1875); Teuffel-Schwabe, History 
of Romdn Literature (Eng ; trans.), 256, 25 7; M. Scha nz, Geschichte 
der rbmischen Litter atur , ii. 1 (2nd ed,, 1899). The best editions of 
the complete text are those of W. Weissenborn (1858-1862, contain- 
ing an introductory essay on Livy’s life and writings; new edition 
by M. Muller, 1902), and J. N. Madvig and J. L. Ussing (1863- 
1873). The only English translation of any merit is by Philemon 
Holland (1600). (H.F.P.j X.) 

LIZARD (Lat. lacerta l ) f a name originally referred only to 
the small European species of four-legged reptiles, but now 
applied to a whole order (Lacertilia) . which is represented by 
numerous species in all temperate and tropical regions. Lizards 
are reptiles which have a transverse external anal opening (instead 
of a longitudinal slit as in Crocodilians and tortoises) and which 
have the right and left halves of the mandibles connected by a 
sutural symphysis. The majority are distinguished froni snakes 
by the possession of two pairs of limbs, of external ear-openings 
and movable eyelids, but since in not a few of the burrowing, 
snake-shaped lizards these characters give way entirely, it is 
well-nigh impossible to find a diagnosis which should be absolutely 
sufficient for the distinction between lizards and snakes. In 
such doubtful cases a number of characters have to be resorted 
to, and, while each of these may fail when taken singly, their 
combination decides the question. It is certain that the snakes 
have been evolved as a specialized branch from some Lacertilian 
stock, and that both “ orders ” are intimately related, but it is 
significant that it is only through the degrade^, members of the 
1 For the etymology of this word, see Crocodile. 


lizards that recent representatives of the two great groups, seem 
to run into each other. Such critical characters are:— , < 

Lizards. Snakes. 

Limbs . . .2 pairs, 1 or o. o or vestigial hind- 

limbs. 

Ear-opening . Usually present. Always absent. 

Eyelids . . • Mostly movable. No movable lids. 

Tongue. . . Often not retractile. Always bifid and re- 

tractile Into itself. 

Teeth . . . Pleuro- or acrodont, Acrodont, anchylosed. 

not anchylosed. 

Mandibles . . Mostly firmly united Never with suture, 

suturally. mostly ligamentous. 

Columella cranii Mostly present. Absent. 

Mostly with bony 
arches across the 

temporal region. No bony arches. 

Osteoderms common. No osteoderms< 

The lizards and snakes are the two dominant reptilian orders, 
which are still on the increase in species, though certainly notdn 
size. As a moderate estimate, the number of recent species 
of lizards is about 1700. As a group they are cosmopolitan, their 
northern limit approaching that of the permanently frozen 
subsoil, while in the southern hemisphere the southern point of 
Patagonia forms the farthest limit. As we approach the tropics, 
the variety of forms and the number of individuals increase, 
the most specialized and developed forms, and also the most 
degraded, being found in the tropics. In the temperate regions 
they hibernate. The majority live on broken ground, with or 
without muclrvegetation ; many are arboreal and many are true 
desert animals, while. a few are more or less aquatic; one, the 
leguan of the Galapagos, Amblyrhynchus, even enters the sea. 
Some, like the majority of the geckos, are nocturnal. In 
adaptation to these varied surroundings 'they exhibit great 
variety in shape, size and structure. Most of these modifications 
are restricted to the skin, limbs, tail or tongue. Most lizards 
live on animal food, varying from tiny insects and worms to 
lizards, snakes, birds and mammals, while others prefer a mixed 
or an entirely vegetable diet. Accordingly, the teeth and the 
whole digestive tract are modified. But swiftness, the apparatus 
necessary for climbing, running and digging, the mechanism of 
the tongue, the jjiuscles of the jaws (hence modifications of the 
cranial arches) sHmd also in correlation with the kind of food and 
with the way in which it has to be procured. Generally the teeth 
are conical or pointed, more rarely blunt, grooved or serrated. 
They are inserted either on the inner side of the margin of the 
jaws (pleurodonta) or on the edge of the bones ( acrodonla ). The 
tongue is generally beset with more or less scaly or velvety 
papillae and has always a well-marked posterior margin, while 
the anterior portion may or may not be more or less retractile 
into the posterior part. 

In many lizards the muscles of the segments of the tail are so 
loosely connected and the vertebrae are so weak that the tail 
easily breaks off. The severed part retains its muscular irrita- 
bility for a short time, wriggling as if it were a living creature. 
A lizard thus mutilated does not seem to be much affected, and 
the lost part is slowly reproduced. This faculty is of advantage 
to those lizards which lack other means of escape when pursued 
by some other animal, which is satisfied with capturing the 
detached member. 

The motions of most lizards are executed with great but not 
enduring rapidity. With the exception of the chameleon, all 
drag their body over the ground, the limbs being wide apart, 
turned outwards and relatively to the bulk of the body generally 
weak. But the limbs show with regard ito development great 
variation, and an uninterrupted transition from the most perfect 
condition of two pairs with five separate clawed toes to their 
total disappearance; yet even limbless lizards retain bony 
vestiges beneath the skin. The motions of these limbless lizards 
are similar to those of snakes, which they resemble in their 
elongate body. 

The eggs are elliptical in shape, both poles being equal, and 
are covered with a shell which may be thin and leathery or hard 
and calcareous. The number of eggs laid is small in comparison 
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with other reptiles, rarely exceeding a score, and some like the 
anolids and the geckos deposit only one or two. The parents 
leave the eggs to hatch where they are deposited, in sand or in 
mould. Many lizards, however, retain the eggs in the oviducts 
until the embryo is fully developed; these species then bring 
forth living young and are called ovo-viviparous by purists. 
Some lizards possess a considerable amount of intelligence; they 
play with each other, become very tame, and act deliberately 
according to circumstances. As a rule the Jguanids and Varans 
are as bright as the Agamas are dull. Many have the power of 
changing colour, a faculty which they share only with various 
frogs, toads and fishes. Lizards are not poisonous, with the 
single exception of Heloderma . 

The Lacertilia, or lizards in the wider sense, fall easily into three 
natural groups: geckos ( q.v .), chameleons ( q.v .) and lizards. 

1. Suborder, Geckones. Pleurodont lizards with well-developed 
limbs; without temporal bony arches; postthoracic ribs united 
across the abdomen. Tongue, thick and broad, slightly nicked 
anteriorly. With few exceptions they have amphicoelous vertebrae, 
the parietal bones remain separate and they have no eyelids, with 
very few exceptions. 

: 1. Family, Geckonidae. — Amphicoelous; parietals separate; 
clavicles dilated and with a perforation near the ventral end. Cosmo- 
politan, although mainly tropical, with about 270 species (see 
Gecko). 

Nearly all geckos are nocturnal and the pupil contracts into a 
vertical slit, except in a few diurnal kinds, e.g. Phelsuma of islands 
in the Indian Ocean, and Lygodactylus of Africa. Aelurosaurus of 
Borneo and Australia, and Ptenopus of South Africa, have upper 
and lower movable eyelids. Whilst the skin is mostly soft on the 
back, with little granular tubercles, scales (except o$r the belly) are 
absent, but they are present in Homopholis , in Geckolepis of Mada- 
gascar, and most fully developed in Teratoscincus scincus. This 
peculiar little inhabitant of the steppes and desert regions of 
Turkestan and Persia, by rubbing the imbricating scales upon each 
other, produces a shrill cricket-like noise, whilst sitting at night in 
front of its hole in the ground. Furthermore it is so thoroughly 
adapted to running upon the desert sand that its digits are devoid of 
adhesive lamellae. The same beautiful adaptation to the surround- 
ings exists also in Ptenopus (with fringed toes) and Stenodactylus, 
which are likewise deserticolous. Aeluronyx of Madagascar and 
Seychelles has cat-like retractile claws. Naultinus elegans of New 
Zealand is said to be viviparous; the others lay but one rather large 
egg at a time. Many species- have a feeble voice which resembles a 
repeated click of the tongue, and their name “ gecko ” is supposed to 
be an Indian imitation of the sound. 

2. Family, Uroplatidae. — Amphicoelous; pariAls separate; but 
the nasal bones are fused together, and the clavicles are not dilated. 
Genus Ur opiates, with a few species, e.g. U.fimbriatus in Madagascar. 

3. Family, Eublepharidae. — -Procoelous; parietals united; eye- 
lids functional; clavicles expanded as in the true geckos which they 
resemble in other respects. The few genera and species are unr 
doubtedly a heterogeneous assembly, as indicated by their very 
scattered distribution, but they all agree in their decidedly handsome 
colour pattern, bands of dark brown to maroon upon a light ground. 
Eublepharis , with one species each, in Panama, Mexico, Texas and 
California; two in India. Coleonyx elegans in forests of Central 
America and Mexico. P silodactylus in West Africa. 

II. Suborder, Chamaeleontes. Acrodont, Old World lizards, 
with laterally compressed body, prehensile tail and well developed 
limbs with the digits arranged in opposing, grasping bundles of two 
and three respectively. The chameleons (q.v.) have many structural 
peculiarities. 

III. Suborder, Lacertae. Procoelous vertebrae; ventral por- 
tions of the clavicles not dilated ; parietal bones fused into one. 

The general appearance is too misleading for the classification of 
the Lacertae. E. D. Cope (Proc. Ac. Philad ., 1864, pp. 224 et seq. 
and Proc. Amer. Ass. xix., 1871, p. 236, &c.) therefore relied upon 
more fundamental characters, notably the presence or absence of 
osteoderms,, the formation of the skull, the teeth and the tongue. 
G. A. Bpulenger (Ann. Nat. Hist. 5, xiv., 1884, p. 1 17, &c.) has further 
improved upon the then prevailing arrangements, and has elaborated 
a classification which, used by himself in the three volumes of the 
catalogue of lizards in the British Museum, is followed in the present 
article with slight alterations in the order of treatment of the families. 
In the following diagnoses of the families preference is given to such 
characters as are most easily ascertained. 

The 17 “ families ” fall into 4 or 5 main groups. Presumably the 
presence of osteoderms and of complete cranial arches are more 
archaic than their absence, just as we conclude that limbless forms 
have been evolved from various groups possessed of fully developed 
limbs. Zonuridae and Anguidae assume a central position, with 
Agamidae ^nd Iguanidae as two parallel families (not very different 
from each other) of highest development, one in the Old World, the 
other in America. Xenosaurus seems to be an offshoot intermediate 
between the Iguanidae and the Anguidae; a degraded form of 


latter is perhaps Amelia of California, whilst Heloderma and 
Lanthanotus are also, specialized and isolated offshoots. A second- 
group is formed by the few American Xantusiidae , the numerous 
American Tejidae, and the burrowing, degraded American and 
African Amphisbaenidae. A third group comprises the cosmopolitan 
Scincidae, the African and Malagasy Gerrhosauridae which in various 
features remind us of the Anguidae, and the African and Eurasian 
Lacertidae which are the highest members of this group. Anely- 
iropidae and perhaps also Dibamidae may be degraded Scincdids. 
The Varanidae stand quite alone, in many respects the highest of all 
lizards, with some, quite superficial, Crocodilian resemblances. 
Lastly there are the few Pygopodidae of the Australian region, with 
still quite obscure relationship. 

Family 1. Agamidae. — Acrodont; tongue broad and thick, not 
protractile; no osteoderms. Old World. - 

The agamas have always two pairs of well-developed limbs. 
The teeth are usually differentiated into incisors, canines and molars. 
The skin is devoid of ossifications, but large and numerous cutaneous 
spines are often present, especially on the head and on the tail. 
The family, comprising some 200 species, with about 30 genera, shows 
great diversity of form; the terrestrial members are mostly flat- 
bodied, the arboreal more laterally compressed and often with a 
very long tail. Most of them are insectivorous, but a few are almost 
entirely vegetable feeders. They are an exclusively Old World 
family; they are most numerous in Australia (except New Zealand) 
and the Indian and Malay countries; comparatively few live in 
Africa (none in Madagascar) and in the countries from Asia Minor to 
India. 

The majority of the ground-agamas, and the most common 
species of the plains, deserts or rocky districts of Africa and Asia, 
belong to the genera Stellio and Agama. Their scales are mixed with 
larger prominent spines, which in some species are particularly 
developed on the tail, and disposed in whorls. Nearly all travellers 
in the north of Africa mention the Hardhon oi the Arabs (Agama 
stellio), which is extremely common, and has drawn upon itself the 
hatred of the Mahommedans by its habit of nodding its head, which 
they interpret as a mockery of : their own movements whilst en- 
gaged in prayer. In some of the Grecian islands they are still 
called korkordilos, just as they were in the time of Herodotus. 
Uromastix is one of the largest of ground-agamas, and likewise found 
in Africa and Asia. The body is uniformly covered with granular 
scales, whilst the short, strong tail is armed with powerful spines 
disposed in whorls. The Indian species (U. hardwicki) is mainly 
herbivorous; the African N. acanthinurus and U. spinipes, the Dab 
of the Arabs, take mixed food. Phrynocephalus is typical of the 
steppes and deserts of Asia. Ceratophora and Lyriocephalus scutatus , 
the latter remarkable for its chameleon-like appearance, are 
Ceylonese. Calotes, peculiar to Indian countries, comprises many 
species, e.g. C. ophiomachus, generally known as the “ bloodsucker • 
on account of the red colour on the head and neck displayed during 
excitement. Draco (see DrAgon) is Indo-Malayan> Physignathus 
is known from Australia to Cochin China. 

Of the Australian agamas no other genus is so numerously repre- 
sented arid widely distributed as Grammatophora, the species of which 
grow to a length of from 8 to 18 in. Their scales are generally rough 
and spinous; but otherwise they possess no strikingly distinguishing 
peculiarity, unless the loose skin of their throat) which is transversely 
folded and capable of inflation, be regarded as such. On the other 
hand, two other Australian agamoids have attained some celebrity by 
their grotesque appearance, due to the extraordinary development 
of their integuments. One (fig. 1) is the frilled lizard (Chlamy- 
dosaurus kingi), which is restricted to Queensland and the riorth 
coast, and grows to a length of 3 ft., including the long tapering tail. 
It is provided with a frill-like fold of the skin round the neck, which, 
when erected,, resembles a broad collar. This lizard when startled 
rises with the fore-legs off the ground and squats and runs on its 
hind-legs. The other lizard is one which most appropriately has 
been called Moloch horridus. It b covered with large and small 
spine-bearing tubercules; the head is small and the tail short. It 
is sluggish in its movements, and so harmless that its armature and 
(to a casual observer) repulsive appearance are its sole means of 
defence. It grows only to a length of 10 in., and is not uncommon in 
the flats of South and West Australia. 

Family 2. Iguanidae. — Pleurodont ; tongue broad and thick, not 
protractile; no osteoderms. America, . Madagascar and Fiji Islands. 

According to the. very varied habits, their external appearance 
varies within wide limits, there being amongst the 300 species, with 
50 genera, arboreal, terrestrial, burrowing and semi-aquatic forms, 
and even one semi-marine kind.. All have well-developed limbs. 
In their genera,! structure the Iguanidae closely resemble the 
Agamidae, from wdiich they differ mainly by the pleurodont dentition. 
Most of them are insectivorous. Some, especially Anolis and 
Poly dims, can change colour to a remarkable extent. The family 
ranges all through the neotropical region, inclusive of the Galapagos 
and the Antilles, into the southern and western states of ' North 
America. Remarkable cases of discontinuous distribution are 
Chalarodo 7 i and PLoplodon in Madagascar, and Brachylophus jasciatns 
in the Fiji Islands. ConolbphuS subcristatus and A mblyrkynchus 
cristatus inhabit the Galapagos; the former feeds upon cactus and 
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leaves, the latter is semi-marine/ diving for the algae which grow 
below tide-marks. For Basiliscus see Basilisk ; Iguana is dealt 
with under its own heading ; allied is MetopOceros cornutus of Hayti. 
Polychrus, the “chameleon,” and Liolaemus are South American; 
Ctenosaura of Central America and Mexico resembles the agamoid 
Uromastix . Corythopkanes and Ldemanctus , with only a few species, 
are rare inhabitants of the tropical forests of Central America and 
Mexico. Sauromalus, CrotaphytuS , Callisaurus, Holhrookia, Unia, 
Uta are typical Sonoran genera, some ranging from Oregon through 
Mexico. Allied is Sceloporus, with about 34 species,' the most 
characteristic genus of Mexican lizards; only 4 species live in the 
United States, and only 3 or 4 are found south of the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec and are restricted to Central America. The majority 
are humivagous, while others are truly arboreal, e.g. S. microlepidotus , 
a species which* moreover, has the greatest possible altitudinal range, 
from the hot country of southern Oaxaca to’ the upper tree-line of 
Citlaltepetl, about 13,506 ft. elevation ; many species are viviparous. 
Phrynosoma, with about a dozen species, the “horned toads”’ of 
California to Texas, and through Mexico. Some of these comical- 
looking little creatures are viviparous, others deposit their eggs in 
the ground. They are well concealed by the colour of their upper 
parts, which in most cases agrees with the prevailing tone of their 
surroundings, mostly arid, stony or sandy localities ; the large spikes 



Fig. 1. — Frilled Lizard {Chlamydosaurus kingi). > 


on the head protect them from being swallowed by snakes. The 
enlarged spiny scales scattered over the back look as If it were 
sprinkled with the dried husks of seeds. They are entirely insectivor- 
ous, bask on the broiling hot sand and . then can run fast enough; 
otherwise they are sluggish, dig themselves into the sand by a 
peculiar shuffling motion of the fringed edges of their flattened.bodies, 
and when surprised they feign death. The statement, persistently 
repeated (O. P. Hay, Proc. u.S. Nat. Mus. xv., 1892, pp. 375-378), 
that some, e.g, P. blainvillei of California, have the power of squirting 
a blood-red fluid from the corner of the eye, still requires renewed 
investigation. t 

The smallest lizards of this family belong to the genus Anolis, 
extremely numerous as regards species (more than 100) and indi- 
viduals on bushes and trees of tropical America, and especially of the 
West Indies. They offer many points of analogy to the •humming 
birds in their distribution, colours and even disposition. , Hundreds 
may be seen on a bright day, disporting themselves on trees and 
fences, and entering houses. Like the iguanas, they (at least the 
males) are provided with a large, expansible dewlap at the throat, 
which is brilliantly coloured, and which they display on the slightest 
provocation. This appendage is merely a fold of the skin, orna- 
mental and sexual; it has no cavity in its interior, and has no com- 
munication with the mouth or with the respiratory organs; it is 
supported by the posterior horns of the hyoid bone, and can be 
erected and spread at the will of the animal. . The presence of ; such 
dewlaps in lizards is always a sign of an excitable temper. Many, 
e.g . A. carolinensis, the “ chameleon,” can change colour to an extra- 
ordinary degree. They are much fed upon by birds and snakes, and 
have a fragile tail, easily reproduced. They bring forth only one 
large egg at a time, but probably breed several times during the 
season. 


Family 3. Xenosauridae. — Pleurodont ; solid teeth; anterior 
part of tongue slightly emarginate and retractile, and covered- with 
flat papillae ; no osteoderms. Mexico. 

The only representative of this family is Xenosaurus grandis, 
recorded from the mountains of Orizaba, Cordoba and Oaxaca. The 
four-footed creature is less than 1 ft. in length; the body is de- 
pressed, covered above with minute granules and tubercles ; a 
distinct fold of skin extends from the axilla to the groin, reminding of 
the similar fold of some Anguidae, to which this singular genus seems 
to be allied. 

Family* 4. A nguidae.— Pleurodont; teeth solid, sometimes 
(Ophiosaurus) grooved; anterior part of tongue emarginate and re- 
tractile into the posterior portion ; osteoderms on the body, and 
especially on the head where they are roofing over the temporal 
fossa ; entirely 'zoophagous and ovo- viviparous. America, Europe 
and India. 

Gerrhonotus, 8 species, in mountainous countries, from -British 
Columbia to Costa Rica; like Diploglossus s . Celestus of Mexico, the 
Antilles and Central America, with well-developed limbs, but with, a 
lateral fold. Anguis fragilis and two species of Ophiosaurus are the 
only members of this family which are not American, and even the 
third species of Ophiosaurus , O. ventralis, lives in the United States. 
Ophiosaurus s. Pseudopus, the glass-snake, from Morocco and the 
Balkan peninsula to Burma and Fokien; also in the U.S. A., with 
the limbs reduced to a pair of tiny spikes near the vent, and a lateral 
fold along the snake-like body. A nguis , with its sole species fragilis, 
the slow-worm or blind-worm, is devoid of a lateral fold, and the 
limbs are entirely absent. Europe, Algeria and western Asia. 

Family 5. Helodermatidae, with Heloderma of Arizona and Mexico, 
and Lanthanotus of Borneo.— The teeth of Heloderma are recurved, 
with Slightly swollen bases, loosely attached to the inner edge of the 
jaws; each -tooth is grooved, and those of the lower jaw are in close 
vicinity of the series of labial glands which secrete a poison; the 
only; instance among lizards. 1 Limbs well developed. Tongue re- 
sembling that of the Anguidae. The skin of the upper surface is 
granular, with many irregular bony tubercles which give ; it an ugly 
warty look. H. horridum in Mexico, and H. suspectum , the gila 
monster; in the hot and sandy lowlands of the Gila basin. The 
animal, which reaches a length of more than 2 ft., is blackish-brown 
and yellow or orange, and on the thick tail these “ warning colours ” 
are arranged in alternate rings. Small animals are probably paralyzed 
or killed by the bite, the poison being effective enough to produce 
severe' symptoms even in man. The Zapotecs, who call the creature 
Talachini, and other tribes of Mexico have endowed it with fabulous 
properties and fear it more than the most poisonous snakes. 
Lanthanotus corneensis , of which only a few specimens are knowni 
is apparently closely allied to Heloderma , although the teeth are not 
grooved, osteoderms are absent and probably also the poison glands. 

Family 6. Aniellidae.— One genus, A niella, with a few worm- or 
snake-shaped species in California, which seem to be degraded forms 
of Anguidae. The eyes and ears are concealed, the limbs are entirely 
absent, body and tail covered with soft, imbricating scales. The 
tongue is villose, smooth, bifid anteriorly. The few teeth are re- 
curved, with swollen bases. The skull is much reduced. Total length 
of A . pulchra up to 8 in. • 

Family 7. Zonuridae. — Pleurodont; tongue short, villose, scarcely 
protractile, feebly nicked at the tip. With osteoderms at least upon 
the skull, where they roof in the temporal region. Africa and 
Madagascar. 

Only 4 genera, with about 15 species. Zonurus of South Africa 
and Madagascar has the whole head, neck, back and tail covered with 
strong bony scales, the horny covering of which forms sharp spikes, 
especially on the tail. They defend themselves by jerking head and 
tail sidewards. Z. giganteus reaches 15 in. in length, and is,' like the 
other members of the family, zoophagous. The other genera live in 
southern and in tropical Africa: Pseudocordylus , Platysaurus and 
Chamaesaura ; the latter closely . approaches the Anguidae by its 
snake-shaped body, very long tail and much reduced limbs, which 
in C. macrolepis are altogether absent. 

Family 8. Xantusiidae. — Pleurodont; tongue very short and 
scaly ; no osteoderms; supratemporal fossa roofed over by the 
cranial bones; eyes devoid of movable lids; tympanum exposed; 
femoral pores present ; limbs and tail well developed. American. 

Xantusia ( so named after Xantus, a Hungarian collector), e.g. 
X. vigilis ana a few other species from the desert tracts of Nevada 
and California to Lower California. Lepidophyma flavomaculatum, 
Central America ; and Cricosaura typicd in Cuba. 

Family 9. Tejidae. — Teeth solid, almost acrodont ; tongue long 
and narrow, deeply bifid, beset with papillae ; no osteoderms; scales 
of the back very small or quite granular; limbs sometimes reduced. 
America. 

This large, typically American family comprises more than. 160 
species which have been arranged in many genera. Some are entirely 
arboreal, dwellers in forests, while others, like Cnemidophorus and 
Ameiva , are strictly terrestrial, with great running powers; a few 
dwe ll below t he surface and a re transformed into almost limbless 

1 For anatomical detail and experiments, see R. W. Shufeldt, 
P.Z.S. (1890), p. 178; G. A. Boulenger, ibid. (1891), p. 109, and 
C. Stewart, ibid. (1891), p. 119. 
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worm-shaped creatures. The family is essentially neotropical. Of 
its several dozen genera only two extend through and beyond 
Central America: Ameiva into the eastern and western Hot-lands 
of Mexico, Cnemidophorus (monographed by H. Gadow, Proc. Zool. 
Sot., 1906, pp. 277-375) through Mexico into the. United States, where 
C. sexlineatus, the “ swift,” has spread over most of the Union. 
Tupinambis teguixin , the “ teju” of South America and the West 
Indies, is the largest member of the family; it reaches a length of a 
yard, most of which, however, belongs to the strong, whip-like tail. 
Teguixin is taken from the Aztec teco-ixin , i.e. rock-lizard, the 
vernacular name of Sceloporus torquatus which is one of the 4 guanidae 
misspelt and misapplied. The tejus frequent forests and plantations 
and are carnivorous, eating anything they can overpower. They in 
turn are much hunted for the sake of their delicate flesh. They 
defend themselves not only with their powerful jaws and sharp claws, 
but also with lashing strokes of the long tail. They also use this whip 
for 'killing snakes which they are said to eat. Their long-oval, hard- 
shelled eggs are deposited in the ground. They retire into self-dug I 
bprrows. Cophias and Scolecosaurus have very much reduced limbs. 
In the genus Tejus the teeth of the adult become molar-like; and in 
Dracaena they are transformed into large, oval crushers, indicating 
strictly herbivorous habits, while most members of the family live 
upon animal food. 

Family 10. Amphisbaenidae. — The body is covered with soft skin, 
forming numerous rings with mere vestiges of scales. Worm- 
shaped, without limbs, except Chirotes which has short, clawed fore- 
limbs.- Eyes and ears concealed. Tongue slightly elongated, covered 
with scale-like papillae and bifurcating. Tail extremely short. 
Acrodont or pleurodont. America, Mediterranean countries, and 
Africa with the exception of Madagascar. 

Chirotes canaliculatus , and two other species ; Pacific side of 
Mexico and Lower California. With five, four or three claws on the 
stout little digging fore-limbs. These pink, worm-like creatures live 
in sandy, moist localities, burrowing little tunnels and never appear- 
ing on the surface. Amphisbaena ( q.v .). Rhineura of Florida, and 
also known from the Oligocene of South Dakota; Lepidosternum of 
South America; and A nops in America and Africa; Blanus cinereus , 
Mediterranean countries. Trogonophis , Pachycalamus and Aga- 
modon of Africa are all acrodont ; the other genera are pleurodont. 
In all about a dozen genera, with some 60, mostly tropical species, 

Family 11. Scincidae.— Pleurodont Tongue scaly, feebly nicked 
in front. Osteoderms on the head and body. Limbs often reduced. 
Cosmopolitan; The temporal region is covered over, as in the 
Lacertidae and Anguidae , with strongly developed dermal ossifica- 
tions. Similar osteoderms underlie the scales of the body and tail. 
Femoral pores are absent. 

All the skinks seem to be viviparous, and they prefer dry, sandy 
ground, in which they burrow and move quickly about in search of 
their animal food. This partly subterranean life is correlated with 
the frequent reduction of the limbs which, in closely allied forms, 
show every stage from fully developed, five-clawed limbs to complete 
absence. Some have functional fore-limbs but mere vestiges of 
hind-limbs; in others this condition is reversed. In some desertic- 
olous kinds e.g. Ablepharus , the lower eyelid is transformed into a 
transparent cover which is fused with the rim of the reduced upper : 
lid. The same applies to the limbless little Ophiopsiseps nasutus of 
Australia.. This large family contains about 400 species, with 
numerous genera ; the greatest diversity in numbers and forms occurs 
in the tropical parts of the Old World, especially in the Australian 
region, inclusive of many of the Pacific, islands. New Zealand has at 
least 6 species of Lygosoma. America, notably South America, has 
comparatively very few skinks. 

, The skink, which has given the name to the whole family, is . a 
small lizard ( Scincus officinalis) of 6 or 8 in. in length, common in arid 
districts of North Africa and Syria. A peculiarly wedge-shaped 
snout, and toes provided with strong fringes, enable this animal to 
burrow rapidly in and under the sand of the desert. In former times 
large quantities of it were imported in a dry state into Europe for 
officinal purposes, the drug having the reputation of being efficacious 
in diseases of the skin and lungs; and even now it may be found in 
apothecaries' shops in the south of Europe, country people regarding 
it as a powerful aphrodisiac for cattle. 

Mabouia, with many species, in the whole of Africa, southern Asia 
and in tropical America. M. ( Euprepes ) vittata , the “ poisson de 
sable ” of Algeria, is semi-aquatic. Chalddes Seps , of the Mediter- 
ranean countries and south-western Asia, has a transparent disk on 
the lower eyelid which is movable; limbs very short or reduced to 
mere vestiges. Lygosoma circumtropical ; Eumeces, also with many 
small species, in America, Africa and Asia. Cyclodus s. Tiliqua of 
Australia, Tasmania and Malay Islands, has stout lateral teeth with 
rounded-off crowns ; C. gigas of the Moluccas and of New Guinea is 
the largest member of the family, reaching a length of nearly 2 ft.; 
the limbs are well developed, as in Trachysaurus rugosus of Australia, 
which, is easily recognized by the large and rough scales and the 
short, broad, stump-like tail. 

Family 12. Anelytropidqe.— An artificial ^ assembly of a few de- 
graded Scincoids. The worm-shaped body is devoid of osteoderms. 
The tongue is short, covered with imbricating papillae and slightly 
nicked anteriorly. Teeth pleurodont. Anelytropsis papillosus , of 
which only three specimens are known, from the humus of forests 


in the state of Vera Cruz. Eyes concealed. Typhlosaurus and 
Feylinia in tropical Africa and Madagascar. 

Family 13. Dibamidae.r—Dibamus novae-Guineae of New Guinea, 
the Moluccas, Celebes and the Nicobar Islands. Tongue arrow- 
shaped, covered with curved papillae. The vermiform body is 
covered with cycloid imbricating scales, devoid of osteoderms. 
Limbs and even their arches are absent, excepting a pair of flaps 
which represent the hind-limbs in the males. 

Family 14. Gerrhosauridae.^— Pleurodont. Tongue long, with 
papillae, like that of the Lacertidae but only feebly nicked anteriorly. 
Osteoderms on the head and body, roofing over the temporal region. 
Femoral pores present, also mostly a lateral fold. Limbs sometimes 
reduced to small stumps. Tail long and brittle. The few genera and 
species of this family are restricted to Africa, south of the Sahara 
and Madagascar. " 

Gerrhosaurus, with lateral fold and complete limbs; Tetradactylus 
also with a fold, but with very variable limbs; Condylosaurus ; all 
in Africa. Zonosaurus and Tracheloptychus in Madagascar, 

Family 15. Lacertidae. — Pleurodont. Tongue long and bifid, with 
papillae or folds, with osteoderms on the head but not on the body. 
Limbs always well developed. Palaearctic and palaeotropical with 
the exception of Madagascar ; not in the Australian region. 

The Lacertidae or true lizards comprise about 20 genera, with some 
100 species, most abundant in Africa; their northern limit coincides 
fairly with that of the permanently frozen subsoil. They all are 
terrestrial and zoophagous. The long, pointed tail is brittle. 

Most of the European lizards with four well developed limbs belong 
to the genus Lacerta. Only three sipecies occur in Great Britain (see 
fig. 2). The common lizard (Lacerta vivipara) frequents heaths and 
banks in England and Scotland, and is locally met with also in 
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Fig. 2. — Heads of British Lizards, a, Lacerta vivipara ; 
b , L. agilis ; c, L. viridis. 

Ireland; it is viviparous. Much scarcer i.s the second species, the 
sand-lizard (. Lacerta agilis ), which is confined to some localities in the 
south of England, the New Forest and its vicinity; it does not appear 
to attain on English soil the same size as on the continent of 
Europe where it abounds, growing sometimes to a length of 9 in. 
Singularly, a snake ( Coronella laevis), also common on the continent, 
and feeding principally on this lizard, has followed it across the 
British Channel, apparently existing in those localities only in which 
the sand-lizard has settled. This lizard is oviparous. The males 
differ by their brighter green ground colour from the females, which 
are brown, spotted with black. The third British species, the green 
lizard {Lacerta viridis), does not occur in England proper; it has 
found a congenial home in the island of Guernsey, but is there much 
less developed as regards size and beauty than on the continent. 
This species is larger than the two preceding; it is green, with 
minute blackish spots. In Germany and France one other species 
only {Lacerta muralis) appears; but in the south of Europe the 
species of Lacerta are much more numerous, the largest and finest, 
being L. ocellata , which grows to a length of 18 or 20 in., and is 
brilliantly green, ornamented with blue eye-like spots on the sides. 
Even the small island-rocks of the Mediterranean, sometimes only a 
few hundred yards in diameter, are occupied by peculiar races of 
lizards, which have attracted much attention from the fact that they 
have assumed under such isolated conditions a more or less dark, 
almost black, coloration. L. muralis , with its numerous varieties, 
has been monographed by G. A. Boulenger, Trams. Zool. Soc. xvii. 
(1905), pp. 351-422, pi; 22-29. 

'Other genera ar e Psammodromus and Acanthodactylus in south- 
western Europe and northern Africa. Cdbrita in India, with trans- 
parent lower eyelids. Ophiops , likewise with transparent but united 
lids, from North Africa to India. 

Family 16. Varanidae. — Pleurodont. Tongue very long, smooth 
and bifid. Osteoderms absent. Limbs always well developed. Old 
World. 

This family contains only one genus, Varanus , with nearly 30 
species, in Africa, Arabia and southern Asia, and Australia, but not 
in Madagascar. The generic term is derived from the Arabic Ouaran , 
which means lizard. Owing to a ridiculous muddle, this Arabic word 
has been taken to mean “ warning ” lizard, hence the Latin Monitor , 
one of the many synonyms of this genus, now often used as the 
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vernacular. Many of the “ monitors ” are semi-aquatic, e.g. V. 
niloticus , and; these have, a laterally compressed tail ; others inhabit 
dry sandy districts, e.g. V. scincus y the ouaran el ard oi North Africa; 
others* prefer wooded localities. V. salvator is the largest species, 
reaching a length of 7 ft.; it ranges from Nepal and southern China 


to Cape York; a smaller species, common in New Guinea and 
Australia, is V, gouldi. They all are predaceous, powerful creatures, 
with a partiality for eggs. Their own eggs are laid in hollow trees, or 
buried in the sand. The young are prettily spotted with white and 
black ocelli, but the coloration of the adult is mostly very plain. 

The following families are much degraded in conformity with their, 
in most cases, subterranean life. They are of doubtful relationships 
and contain each but a few species. 

^Family 17. Pygopodidae. — Pleurodont, snake-shaped, covered 
with roundish, imbricating scales. Tail long and brittle. Fore^ 
limbs absent ; hind-limbs transformed into a pair of scale-covered 
flaps: Tongue slightly forked. Eyes functional but devoid of 
movable lids. Australia, Tasmania and New Guinea. 

Pygopus, e.g. P. lepidopus , about 2 ft. long, two-thirds belonging 
to the tail, distributed over the whole of Australia. 

Lialis burtoni, of similar size and distribution, has the hind-limbs 
reduced to very small, narrow appendages. The members of this 
family seem to lead a snake-like life, not subterranean, and some are 
said to eat other lizards. L. jicari , from the Fly river, has a very 
snake-like appearance, with a long, pointed snout like certain tree- 
snakes, but with an easily visible ear-opening; their eyelids are 
reduced to a ring which is composed of two or three rows of small 
scales. (H. F. G.) 

LIZARD POINT, or The Lizard, the southernnlost point of 
Great Britain, in Cornwall, England, in 49 0 57' 30" N., 5 0 12' W. 
It is generally the first British land sighted by ships bound up the 
English Channel, and there are two lighthouses on it. The cliff 
scenery is magnificent, and attracts many visitors. The coast 
is fretted- into several small bays, such as Housel and, most 
famous of all, Kynance Cove; caves pierce the cliffs at many 
points, and bold isolated rocks fringe the shore. The coloured 
veining of the serpentine rock is a remarkable feature. The 
Lion’s Den is a chasm formed by the falling in of a sea-cave in 
1847; the Stags is a dangerous reef stretching southward from 
the point, and at Asparagus Island, Kynance Cove, is a natural 
funnel in which the air is compressed by the waves and causes a 
violent ejection of foam. The principal village is Lizard Town, 
io| m. from Helston, the nearest railway station. 

LJUNGGREN, GUSTAF HAKAN JORDAN (1823-1905), 
Swedish man of letters, was born at Lund on the 6th of. March 
1823. He was educated at Lund university, where he was 
professor of German (1850-1859), of aesthetics (1859-1889) and 
rector (1875-1885). He had been a member of the Swedish 
Academy for twenty years at the time of fiis death in September 
1905. His most important work, Svenska.vitterketens hdfder efter 
Gustav Illds dod (5 vols.,Xund., 1873-1895), is a comprehensive 
study of Swedish literature in the 19th century. His other 
works include: Framstdllning af de j dr ndmste estetiska sy sterner na 
(an exposition of the principal system of aesthetics; 2 vols., 
1856-1860); Svenska dramat intill slutet af 17 drhundradet 
(a history of the Swedish drama down to the end of the 17th 
century, Lund, 1864); an edition (1864) of the Epistlar of Bell- 
man and Fredman, and a history of the Swedish Academy in the 
year of its centenary (1886). 

His scattered writings wefe collected as Smdrre Skrifter (3 vols., 
1872-1881). 
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LLAMA, the Spanish modification of the Peruvian name of 
the larger - of the two domesticated members of the camel- 
tribe indigenous to South America. The llama {Lama huanacus 
glama) is a domesticated derivative of the wild guanaco, which 

has been bred as a 
beast of burden. 
Chiefly found in 
southern Peru, it 
generally attains a 
larger size than the 
guanaco, and is 
usually white or 
spotted with brown 
or black, and some- 
times altogether 
black. The following 
account by Augustin 
de Zarate was given 
in 1544: 

“In places where 
there is no snow, the 
natives want water, and to supply this they fill the skins of sheep with 
water and make other living sheep carry them, for, it must be re- 
marked, these sheep of Peru are large enough to serve as beasts of 
burden. They can carry about one hundred pounds or more, and the 
Spaniards used to ride them, and they would go four or five leagues a 
day. When they are weary they lie down upon the ground, and as there 
are no means of making them get up, either by beating or assisting 
them, the load must of necessity be taken off. When there is a 
man on one of them,' if the beast is tired and urged to go on, he 
turns his head round, and discharges his saliva, which has an un- 
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pleasant odour, into the rider’s face. These animals are of great 
use and profit to their masters, for their wool is very good and fine, 
particularly that of the species called pacas, which haye very long 
fleeces; and the expense of their food is trifling, ^.s a handful of 
maize suffices them, and they can go four or five days without Water. 
Their flesh is as good as that of the fat sheep of Castile. There are 
now public shambles for the sale of their flesh in all parts of Peru, 
which was not the case when the Spaniards; came first ; for when one 
IncKan had killed a sheep his neighbours came and took what they 
wanted, and then another Indian killed a sheep in his turn.” 

The disagreeable habit of spitting is common to all the group. 

In a wide sense the term “ llama ” is used to designate all 
the South American Camelidae. (See Tylopoda.) 

LLANBERIS, a town of Carnarvonshire, N. Wales, 8| m. E.. 
by S. of Carnarvon, by a branch of the London & North- 
Western railway. Pop. (1901) 3015. It is finely situated in. 
a valley near the foot of Snowdon. The valley has two lakes,. 
Llyn Peris and Llyn Padarn, of over 1 m. and 2 m. long; 



Fig. 3. — Monitor of the Nile {Varanus niloticus ). 
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respectively, about | m. apart. From Padarn rises the Seint, 
called Rothell in its upper; part. Dolbadarn Castle is a circular 
tower near the foot of Peris lake. Dolbadarn means the “ Padarn 
meadow.” Several Welsh churches are dedicated to Padarn. 
In the castle Owen Goch (Owen the Red) was imprisoned from 
1254 to 1277, by the last Llewelyn, whose brother Dafydd held it 
for some time against Edward I. During the time of Owen 
Glendower {temp. Henry IV. and Henry V.), the castle often 
changed hands. Near is Ceunantmawr waterfall. The Vaenol 
slate quarries are here, and hence is the easiest ascent of Snowdon, 
with a railway to the summit. From the road over the fine 
Llanberis pass towards Capel Curig, a turn to the right leads 
to Beddgelert, through Nant Gwynnant (“ white ” or “ happy 
valley,” or “ stream ”), where Pembroke and Ieuan ap Robert 
(for the Lancastrians) had many skirmishes in the time of Edward 
IV, Gwynnant Lake is about 1 m. long by | m. broad, and 
below it is the smaller Llyn Dinas. 

LLANDAFF, a city of Glamorganshire, W^les, on the Taff Vale 
railway, 149 m. from London. Pop. (1901) 5777. It is almost 
entirely within the parliamentary borough of Cardiff. . It is 
nobly situated on the heights which slope towards the southern 
bank of the Taff. Formerly the see of Llandaff was looked upon 
as the oldest in the kingdom; but its origin is obscure, although 
the first two bishops, St Dubricius and St Teilo, certainly 
flourished during the latter half of the 6th century. By the 
1 2th century, when Urban was bishop, the see had acquired 
great wealth (as may be seen from the Book of Llandaff , a collec- 
tion of its records and land-grants compiled probably by Geoffrey 
of Monmouth), but after the reign of Henry VIII. LlUndaff, 
largely through the alienations of its bishops and the depreda- 
tions of the canons, became impoverished, and its cathedral was 
left for more than a century to decay. In the 18th century a 
new church, in debased Italian style, was planted amid the ruins. 
This was demolished and replaced (1844-1869) by the present 
restored cathedral* due chiefly to the energy of Dean Williams. 
The oldest remaining portion is the chancel arch, belonging 
to the Norman cathedral built by Bishop Urban and opened in 
1120. Jasper Tudor, uncle of Henry VII., was the architect of 
the north-west tower, portions of which remain. The cathedral 
is also the parish church. The palace or castle built by Urban 
was destroyed, according to tradition, by Owen Glendower in 
1404, and only a gateway with flanking towers and some frag- 
ments of wall remain. After this, Mathern near Chepstow 
became the episcopal residence until about 1690, when it fell into 
decay, leaving the diocese without a residence until Llandaff 
Court was acquired during Bishop Ollivant’s tenure of the see 
1849-1882). For over 120 years the bishops had been non- 
resident. The ancient stone cross on the green (restored in 
1897) is said to mark the spot on which Archbishop Baldwin, and 
his chaplain Giraldus Cambrensis, preached the Crusade in 1187. 
Money bequeathed by Thomas Howell, a merchant, who died 
in Spain in 1540, maintains an intermediate school for girls, 
managed by the Drapers’ Company, Howell’s trustees. There is 
an Anglican theological college, removed to Llandaff from 
Aberdare in 1907. The city is almost joined to Cardiff, owing 
to the expansion of that town. 

, Llandaff Court, already mentioned, was the ancient mansion 
of the Mathew family, from which Henry Matthews, 1st Viscount 
Llandaff (b. 1826), was descended. Another branch of this 
family formerly held the earldom of Llandaff in the Irish peerage. 
Henry Matthews, a barrister and Conservative M.P., whose 
father was a judge in Ceylon, was home secretary 1886- 
1892, and was created viscount in 1895. 

LLANDEILO GROUP, in geology' the middle subdivision of 
the British Ordovician rocks. It was first described and named 
by Sir.R. I. Murchison from the neighbourhood of Llandeilo in 
Carmarthenshire. In the type area it consists of a series of j 
slaty rocks, shales, calcareous flagstones and sandstones; the 
calcareous middle portion is sometimes termed the “ Llandeilo 
limestone ”; and in the upper portion volcanic rocks are inter- 
calated. A remarkable feature in the history of the Llandeilo 
rocks in Britain, more especially in North Wales and Cumberland, 


was the ; outbreak of volcanic action; vast piles of Llandeilo 
lava and ashes form such hills as Cader Idris, and the Arehigs 
in Wales, and Helvellyn and Scafeli in Westmorland and 
Cumberland . The series is also found at B uilth and in Pembroke- 
shire. The average thickness in Wales is about 2000 ft. The 
group is usually divided in this area into three sub-divisions. 
In the Corndon district of Shropshire the Middleton Series 
represents the Llandeilo group; it includes, in descending 
order, the Rorrington black shales, the Meadowtown limestones 
and flags, and the western grits and shales. In the Lake District 
the great volcanic series of Borrowdale, green slates and porphyries, 
8000 to 9000 ft. in thickness, lies on this horizon; and in the Cross 
Fell area the Milburn beds, of the Skiddaw slates (see Arenig) 
appear to be of the same age. In Scotland the Llandeilo group 
is represented by the Glenkiln shales , black shales and yellowish 
mudstones with radiolarian cherts and volcanic tuffs; by the 
Barr Series , including the Benan conglomerates, Stinchar lime- 
stone and Kirkland sandstones; and by the Glenapp con- 
glomerates and Tappins mudstones and grits south of Stinchar. 
Graptolitic shales, similar to those of southern Scotland, are 
traceable into the north-east of Ireland. 

The fossils of the Llandeilo group include numerous graptolites, 
Coenograptus gracilis being taken as the zonal fossil of the upper 
portion, Didymograptus Murchisoni of the lower. Other forms are 
Climacograptus Scharenbergi and Diplograptus foliaceus . . Many 

trilobites are found in these rocks, e.g. Ogygia Buchi, Asaphus 
tyr annus, Calymene cambrensis, Cheirurus Sedgwickii. Among the 
brachiopods are Crania , Leptaena , Lingula , Strophomena; Cardiola 
and Modiolopsis occur among the Pelecypods ; Euomphalus, Belter 0- 
phon , Murchisonia among the Gasteropods ; Conidaria and Hyolithes 
among the Pteropods; the Cephalopods are represented by Ortho - 
ceras and Cyrtoceras. The green roofing slates and plumbago 
(graphite) of the Lake District are obtained from this group of rocks, 
(see Ordovician). ... 

LLANDILO, or Llandeilo Fawr, a market town and urban 
district of Carmarthenshire, Wales, picturesquely situated above 
the right bank of the river Towy. Pop. (1901) 1721. Llandilo 
is a station on the Mid-Wales section of the London & North- 
Western railway, and a terminus of the Llandilo-Llanelly branch 
line, of the Great Western. The large parish church of St Teilo 
has a low embattled Perpendicular tower. Adjoining the town 
is the beautiful park of Lord Pynevor, which contains the ruined 
keep of Dinefawr Castle and the residence of the Rices (Lords 
Dynevor), erected early in the 17th century but modernized 
in 1858. Some of the loveliest scenery of South Wales lies within 
reach of Llandilo,, which stands nearly in the centre of the Vale 
of Towy. 

The name of Llandilo implies the town’s early foundation by 
St Teilo, the great Celtic missionary of the 6th century, the 
friend of St David and reputed founder of the see of Llandaff. 
The historical interest of the place centres in its proximity 
to the castle of Dinefawr, now commonly called Dyuevor, 
which was originally erected by Rhodri Mawr or his son Cadell 
about the year 876 on the steep wooded slopes overhanging the 
Towy. From Prince Cadell’s days to the death of the Lord Rhys, 
last reigning prince of South Wales, in 1196, Dinefawr continued 
to be the recognized abode of South Welsh royalty. The castle 
ruins remain in the possession of the Rices, Lords Dynevor, 
heirs and descendants of Prince Cadell. At one period residence 
and park became known as New-town, a name now obsolete. 
Some personal relics of the celebrated Sir Rhys ap Thomas, K.G. 
( 1 451-15 2 7), are preserved in the modern house. Dinefawr 
Castle and its estates were granted away by Henry VIII. on the 
execution for high treason of Sir Rhys’s grandson, Rhys ap 
Griffith, but were restored to the: family under Queen Mary. 

LLANDOVERY (Llan-ym~ddyffri) y a market town and ancient 
municipal borough of Carmarthenshire, Wales, situated amid 
hills near the left bank of the Towy. Pop. (1901) 1809. Llan- 
dovery is a station on the Mid-Wales section of the London & 
North Western railway. The old-fashioned town lies in the 
parish of Llandingat, and contains the two churches of Llandingat 
and Llanfair-ar-y-bryn. The slight remains of the castle stand 
on a hillock above the river Br 3m. The public school was 
founded here by Sir Thomas Phillips in 1847. 
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The place probably owes its Celtic name of Llan-ym-ddyffri 
(the church amid the waters) to the proximity of Llandingat 
church to the streams of the Towy, B ran and Gwydderig. 
On account of its commanding position at the head of the 
fertile vale of Towy, Llandovery was a strategic site of some 
importance in the middle ages. The castle erected here by the 
Normans early in the 12th century frequently changed owners 
during the course of the Anglo- Welsh Wars before 1 282. In 1485 
the borough of Llandovery, or Llariymtheverye, was incorporated 
by a charter from Richard III., and this king’s privileges were 
subsequently confirmed by Henry VIII. in 1 521, and by Elizabeth 
in 159O) the Tudor queen’s original charter being still extant 
and in the possession of the corporation, which is officially 
styled “ the bailiff and burgesses of the borough of Llanym- 
theverye, otherwise Llandovery.” The bailiff likewise holds 
the office of recorder, but has neither duties nor emoluments. 
In the 17th century the vicarage of Llandingat was held by the 
celebrated Welsh poet and preacher, Rhys Prichard, commonly 
called “ the vicar Of Llandovery ” (d. 1644). In the middle of 
the 19th century William Rees of Tonn published at Llandovery 
many important works dealing with early Welsh history and 
archaeology. 

LLANDOVERY GROUP, in geology, the lowest division of 
the Silurian (Upper Silurian)in Britain. C. Lap worth in 1879 
proposed the name Valentian (from the ancient north B ritish 
province of Valentia) for this group. It includes in the type 
area the Tarannon Shales 1000-1500 ft., Upper Llandovery 
and May Hill Sandstone 800 ft., Lower Llandovery, 600-1500 ft. 

The Lower Llandovery rocks consist of conglomerates, sandstones 
and slaty beds. Ac Llandovery they rest unconformably upon 
Ordovician rocks (Bala), but in many other places no unconformity is 
traceable. These rocks, occur with a narrow crop in Pembrokeshire, 
which curves round through Llandovery, and in the Rhyader district 
they attain a considerable thickness. Northwards they thin put 
towards Bala Lake. They occur also in Cardiganshire and Car- 
marthenshire in many places where they have not been clearly 
separated from the associated Ordovician rocks. 

There is a change in the fauna on leaving the Ordovician and 
entering the Llandovery. Among the graptolites the Diplograptidae 
begin to be replaced by the Mortograptidae. Characteristic graptolite 
zones, in descending order, are:-— Monograptus gregariuS, Diplo- 
graptusvesiculosus , D. acuminatus. Common trilobites are : — Acidaspis, 
Encrinurus, Phacops, Pro'etus; among the brachiopods are Or this 
elegantula y 0. testudinaria , Meristella crassa and Pentamerus (S, trick* 
landinia) lens (Pentamerus is so characteristic that the Llandovery 
rocks are frequently described as the ‘‘ Pentamerus beds”). 

The Upper Llandovery , including the May Hill Sandstone of May 
Hill,; Gloucestershire, is an arenaceous series generally conglomeratic 
at the ba$e, with local lenticular developments of .shelly limestone 
(Norbury, Hollies and Pentamerus limestones). It occurs with 4 
narrow outcrop in Carmarthenshire at the base of the Silurian, dis- 
appearing beneath the Old Red Sandstone westward to reappear in 
Pembrokeshire; north-eastward the outcrop extends! to the Long- 
mynd, which the conglomerate wraps round. As it is followed 
along the crop it is found to rest unconformably upon the Lower 
Llandovery., Caradoc, Llandeito, Cambrian and pre-Cambrian rocks. 
The fossils include the trilobites Phacops caudata , Encrinurus 
punctatus, Calymene Blumenbachii; the brachiopods. Pentamerus 
oblongus , Orthis calligramma, A try pa reticularis \ the corals Favo- 
sites, Lindostroemia, &c. ; and the zonal graptolites Rastrites maximus 
and Monograptus spinigerus and others {Monograptus Sedgwicki, 
M. Clingani , M. proteus , Diplograptus Hughesii). 

The Tarannon shales, grey and blue slates, designated by A. 
Sedgwick the “ paste rock,” is traceable from Conway into- Car- 
marthenshire ; in Cardiganshire, besides the slaty facies, gritty beds 
make their appearance; and in the neighbourhood of Biulth soft 
dark shales. The group is poor in fossils with the exception of 
graptolites; of these Cyrtograptus grdyae and Monograptus exiguus 
are zonal forms. The Tarannon group is represented by the Rhyader 
Pale Shales in Radnorshire; by the Browgill beds, with Mono- 
graptus crispus and M. turriculdtus , in the Lake district; jn the 
Moffat Silurian belt in south Scotland by a thick development, 
including the Hawick rocks and Ard well beds, and the Queensberry 
group or Gala (Grieston shales, Buckholm grits and Abbotsford 
flags) ; in the Girvan area, by the Drumyork flags, Bargany group 
and Penkill group ; and in Ireland by the Treveshilly snales of 
Strangford Lough, and the shales of Saiterstown, Co. Louth. 

The Upper and Lower Llandovery rocks are represented in de- 
scending order by the Pale shales, Graptolite shales, Grey slates and 
Corwea grit of Merionethshire, and Denbighshire.. In the Rhyader 
district the Caban group (Gafalt beds, shales and grits and Caban 
conglomerate), and the Gwastaden group (Gigrin mudstones, Ddol 


shales, Dyffryn flags, Cerig Gwynion grits) lie on this horizon; at 
Builth also there is a series of grits aijd shales. In the Lake district 
the lower part of the Stockdale shales (Skelgill beds) is of Llandovery 
age. In south Scotland in the central and southern belt of Silurian 
rocks, which extends across the country from Luce Bay to St Abb’s 
Head, the Birkhill shales, a highly crumpled series of graptqlitic beds, 
represent the Llandovery horizon. In the Girvan area to the north 
their place is taken by the Camregan, Shaugh Hill and Mullock Hill 
groups. In Ireland the Llandovery rocks are represented by the 
Anascaul slates of the Dingle promontory, by the Owenduff arid 
Gowlaun grits, Co. Galway, by the Upper Pomeroy beds, by the 
Uggool and Ballaghaderin beds, Co. Mayo, and by rocks of this age in 
Coalpit Bay and Slieve Felim Mountains. 

Economic deposits in Llandovery rocks include slate pencils 
(Teesdale), building stone, flag-stone, road metal and lime. Lead ore 
occurs in Wales. (See Silurian.) (J. A. H.) 

LLANDRINDOD, or Llandrindod Wells, a market town, 
urban district and health-resort of Radnorshire, Wales, situated 
in a lofty' and exposed district near the river Ithon, a tributary 
of the Wye. Pop. (1901) 1827. Llandrindod is a station on the 
Mid- Wales section of the London & North-Western railway. 
The town annually receives thousands of visitors, and lies within 
easy reach of the beautiful Wye Valley and the wild district 
of Radnor Forest. The saline, sulphur and chalybeate springs 
of Llandrindod have long been famous. According to a treatise 
published by a German physician, Dr Wessel Linden, in 1754, the 
saline springs at Ffynon-llwyn-y-gog (“ the well in the cuckoos’ 
grove ”) in the present parish of Llandrindod had acquired 
more than a local reputation as early as the year 1696. In the 
1 8th century both saline and sulphur springs were largely patron- 
ized by numbers of visitors, and about 1749 a Mr Grosvenor 
built a hydropathic establishment near the old church, on a site 
now covered by a farm-house known as Llandrindod Hall. 

LLANDUDNO, a seaside resort in the Arf on parliamentary 
division of Carnarvonshire, North Wales, in a detached portion 
of the county east of the Conwy, on a Strip of sandy soil terminat- 
ing in the massive limestone of Great Orme’s Head. Pop. of 
urban district (1901) 9279. The town is reached by the London 
& North-Western railway, and lies 227 m. N.W. of London. A 
village in 1850, Llandudno is to-day one of the most flourishing 
watering-places in North Wales. Sheltered by the Great Orme 
on the N.W. and by the Little Orme on the E., it faces a wide 
bay of the Irish Sea, and is backed by low sandhills. A Marine 
Drive encircles the Great Orme. The Little Orme has caverns 
and abounds in sea birds and rare plants.. Close to the town 
are the Gloddaeth woods, open to visitors. On the Great Orme 
are old circular buildings, an ancient fortress, a “ rocking-stone ” 
(crpd Tudno) and the 7 th-century church of St Tudilo, restored 
in 1885. Druidical and other British antiquities are numerous in 
the district. At Deganwy, or Diganwy, 2 m. from Llandudno, is 
a castle, Dinas Gonwy (Conwy fort), known to English historians 
as Gannoc, dating from the nth or (according to the Welsh) 
earlier than the 9th century. 

LLANELLY, a market town, urban district, and seaport 
of Carmarthenshire, Wales, situated on the north shore ’of th6 
broad estuary of the river Loughor (Llwchwr), known as Burry 
river, which forms an inlet of Carmarthen Bay. Pop. (1901) 
25;6i7. Llanelly is a station on the South Wales section of the 
Great Western railway. The town is wholly of modern appear- 
ance. The mother-church of St Elliw, or Elli (whence the town 
derives its name) has been practically rebuilt (1906), but it 
retains its 13th-century tower and other ancient features of the 
original fabric. Its situation on a broad estuary and its central 
position with regard to a neighbourhood rich in coal, iron and 
limestone, have combined to make Llanelly one of the many 
important industrial towns of South Wales. Anthracite and 
steam-coal from the collieries of the coast and along the Loughor 
Valley are exported from the extensive docks; and there are 
also large works for the smelting of copper arid the manufacture 
of tin plates. 

Llanelly, though an ancient parish and a borough by pre- 
scription under a portreeve and burgesses in the old lofdship oi 
Kidwelly, remained insignificant until the industrial ' develop- 
ment in South Wales during the 19th century. In 1816 the 
combined population of Llanelly, With it s four subsidiary hamlets 
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of Berwick, Glyn, Hencoed and Westowe, only amounted to 
2972; in 1840 the inhabitants of the borough hamlet alone 
had risen, to 4173. Llanelly is now the most populous town in 
Wales outside the confines of Glamorganshire. In 1832 Llanelly 
was added as a contributory borough to the Carmarthen parlia- 
mentary district. 

LLANES, a seaport of northern Spain, in the province of 
Oviedo, on the river Carrocedo and the Bay of Biscay. Pop. 
(1900) 18,684. The streets are mostly narrow and irregular, 
and contain some curious old houses. The principal buildings 
are a fine Gothic church and an old Augustinian monastery, 
which has been converted into a school and* meteorological 
station. In summer the fine climate, scenery and sea-bathing 
attract many visitors. Llanes is a second-class port for light- 
draught vessels; but the entrance is narrow, and rather difficult 
in rough weather. The trade is chiefly in agricultural produce, 
timber, butter and fish. 

LLANGOLLEN, a picturesque market-town and summer 
resort of Denbighshire, N, Wales, in the Dee (Dyfrdwy) valley, on 
a branch of the Great Western Railway, 9 m. S.W. of Wrexham, 
202J m. from London by rail. Pop. of urban district (1901) 
3303. The Dee is here crossed by a 14th-century bridge of four 
arches, “ one of the seven wonders of Wales,” built by John 
Trevor, afterwards bishop of St Asaph ( Llanelwy ) . The Anglican 
church of St Collen, Norman and Early English, has a monument 
in the churchyard to the “ Ladies of Llangollen,” Lady Eleanor 
Butler and Hon. Sarah Ponsonby, of Plas Newydd, (1778 to 1829 
and 1831 respectively). The house is now a museum. Castell 
Dinas Bran (the castle of the town of Br&n; the mountain 
stream below is also called Bran), the ruins of a fortress on a high 
conical hill about 1 m. from the town, is supposedly British, of 
unknown date. “ An old ruynous thinge,” as the Elizabethan 
poet Churchyard calls it even in the 16 th century, it was in- 
habited, apparently, about 1390, by Myfanwy Fechan of the 
Tudor Trevor family and beloved by the bard Howel ab Einion 
Llygliw, , whose ode to her is still extant. Valle Crucis Abbey 
(Llan Egipest) is a Cistercian ruin at the foot of Bronfawr hill, 
some 2 m. N.W. of Llangollen, founded about 1200 by Madoc ab 
Gruffydd Maelor, lord of Dinas Bran and grandson of Owen 
Gwynedd, prince of Wales. Llan Egwest, dissolved in 1535, 
was given by James I. to Lord Edward Wootton. In the meadow 
adjoining, still called Liwyn y Groes (“ grove of the cross ”), is 
“ Eliseg’s Pillar.” Eliseg was father of Brochmael, prince of 
Powys, and his grandson, Concen or Congen, appears to have 
erected the pillar, which is now broken, with an illegible in- 
scription; the modern inscription dates, only from 1779. At 
Llangollen, are linen and woollen manufactures, and near are 
collieries, lime and iron works. Brewing, malting and slate- 
quarrying are also carried on. Within the parish, an aqueduct 
carries the Ellesmere canal across the Dee. 

LLANQUIHUE (pron. lan-ke-wa ), a province of southern 
Chile ‘bordering on the northern shores of the Gulf and Straits 
of ; Chacao, and extending from the Pacific to the Argentine 
frontier. The province of Valdivia lies N. and is separated from 
it in part by the Bueno river. Pop. (1895) 78,315. Area 
45,515 sq. m * It is a region of forests, rivers and lakes, and the 
greater part is mountainous. The rainfall is excessive, the 
average at Puerto Montt being 104 in. a year, and the temperature 
is singularly uniform, the ayerage for the summer being 58 J°, 
of the winter 47i°, and of the year 53° F. There are several large 
lakes in the eastern part of the province— Puyehue, on the 
northern frontier, Rupanco, Llanquihue and Todos los Santos. 
Lake Llanquihue is the largest body of fresh water in Chile, 
having an extreme length from N. to S., or from Octai to Varas, 
of about 33 m., and extreme breadth of nearly the same. There 
is a regular steamship service on the lake between Octai and 
Varas, and its western shores are well settled. The volcanoes 
of Calbuco and Osorno rise from near its eastern shores, the 
latter to a height of 7382 ft. The outlet of the lake is through 
Mauilin, river, the lower course of which is navigable. The other 
large rivers of the province are the Bueno, which receives the 
waters of Lakes Puyehue and Rupanco, and the Puelo, which has 


its rise in a lake of the same name in the Argentine territory of 
Chubut. A short tortuous river of this vicinity, called the 
Petrohue, affords an outlet for the picturesque lake of Todos los 
Santos, and enters the Reloncavi Inlet near the Puelo.= The 
southern coast of the province is indented by a number of inlets 
and bays affording good fishing, but the mouths of the rivers 
flowing into the Pacific are more or less obstructed by sand-bars. 
Apart from the lumber industry, which is the most important, 
the productions of Llanquihue include wheat, barley, potatoes 
and cattle. The white population is composed in great part of 
Germans, who have turned large areas of forest lands in the 
northern districts into productive wheat fields. The capital is 
Puerto Montt, on a nearly land-locked bay called the Reloncavi, 
designed to be the southern terminus of the longitudinal railway 
from Tacna, a distance of 2152 m. An important town in the 
northern part of the province is Osorno, on the Rahue river, 
which is chiefly inhabited by Germans. It exports wheat and 
other farm produce, leather, lumber and beer. 

LLANTRISANT, a small town and a contributory parlia- 
mentary borough of Glamorganshire, Wales, picturesquely 
situated with a southern aspect, commanding a fine view of the 
vale of Glamorgan, in a pass on the mountain range which 
separates that vale from the valley of the Taff. The population 
of the parish in 1901 was 10,091 and of the contributory borough 
2057. A branch of the Taff Vale railway running from Ponty- 
pridd to Gowbridge and Aberthaw has a- station, Cross Inn, 
i m. below the town, while nearly 2 m. farther south it passes, 
(near the village of Pontyclun) through Llantrisant station on 
the Great Western railway main line, which is 156^ m. by rail 
from London and n m. N.W. from Cardiff. The castle, which 
according to G. T. Clark was “ second only to Cardiff in military 
importance,” dates from the reign of Henry III. or Edward I. 
Of the original building nothing remains, and of a later building 
only a tall and slender fragment. It was the head of the lordship 
of Miskin, a great part of which was in the hands of native owners, 
until the last of them, Howel ap Meredith, was expelled by 
Richard de Clare (1229-1262). Since then it has always been in 
the hands of the lord of Glamorgan. It was in the near neigh- 
bourhood of the town that Edward II. was captured in 1327. 
In 1426 the then lord of Glamorgan, Richard, 5th earl of Warwick, 
granted to the residents a charter confirming grants made by 
his predecessors in 1346, 1397 and 1424. The corporation was 
abolished in 1883, and its property (including 284 acres of common 
land) is administered by a town trust under a scheme of the 
charity commissioners. The “ freemen ” of the borough, how- 
ever, still hold a court leet in the town-hall. The market formerly 
held here has been discontinued, but there are four annual fairs. 
The church was dedicated to three saints (Illtyd, Gwyno and 
Tyfodwg), whence the name Llantrisant. Originally a Norman 
building, most of the present fabric belongs to the 15th century. 
There are numerous chapels. Welsh is still the predominant 
language. Oliver Cromwell's forbears ' were natives of this 
parish, as also was Sir Leoline Jenkins, secretary of state 
under Charles II. There are tinplate works at Pontyclun and 
numerous collieries in the district. 

LLANTWIT MAJOR (Welsh Llan-Illtyd-F awr ) , a small market 
town in the southern parliamentary division of Glamorganshire, 
South Wales, about 1 m. from the Bristol Channel, with a 
station on the Barry railway, 5 m. S. of Cowbridge. Pop. (1901) 

1 1 13. About 1 m. N.N.W. of the town there were discovered in 
1888 the remains of a large Roman villa within a square enclosure 
of about 8 acres, which has been identified as part of the site of 
a Roman settlement mentioned in Welsh writings as Caer Wrgan. 
The building seemed to have been the scene of a massacre, 
possibly the work of Irish pirates in the 5th century, as some 
forty-three human skeletons and the remains of three horses 
were found within its enclosure. Etymological reasoning have 
led some to suggest that the Roman station of Bovium was at 
Boverton, 1 m. E. of the town, but it is more likely to have been 
at Ewenny (2 m. S.E. of Bridgend) or perhaps at Cowbridge. 
On the sea coast are two camps, one known as Castle Ditches, 
commanding the entrance to the creek of Colhugh, once the port 
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of Llantwit. In the time of Henry I. a small colony of Flemings 
settled in the district. The town and church derive their name 
from St Illtyd or Iltutus, styled the “knight,”- a native of 
Brittany and a great-nephew of Germanus of Auxerre. Having 
come under the influence of St Cadoc, abbot of Llancarvan, 
6 m. E.N.E. of Llantwit, Illtyd established at the latter place, 
about a.d. 520, a monastic college which became famous as a 
seat of learning. He attracted a number of scholars to him, 
especially from Brittany, including Samson, archbishop of Dol, 
Maglorius (Samson’s successor) and Paul de Leon, while his 
Welsh students included David, the patron saint of Wales, 
Gildas the historian, Paulinus andTeilo. The college continued 
to flourish for several centuries, sending forth a large number 
of missionaries until, early in the 12th century, its revenues 
were appropriated to the abbey of Tewkesbury by Fitzhamon, 
the first Norman lord of Glamorgan. A school seems, however, 
to have lingered on in the place until it lost all its emoluments 
in the reign of Henry VIII. The present church of St Illtyd is 
the result of a sequence of churches which have sprung from a 
pre-Norman edifice, almost entirely rebuilt and greatly extended 
in the 13th century and again partially rebuilt late in the 14th 
century. It consists of an “ eastern ” church which (according 
to Professor Freeman) belonged probably to the monks, and is 
the only part now used for worship, a western one used as a 
parochial church before the dissolution, but now disused, and 
still farther west of this a chantry with sacristan’s house, nowin 
ruins. The western church consists of the nave of a once cruci- 
form building, while in continuation of it was built the eastern 
church, consisting of chancel, nave (of great height and width 
but very short), aisles and an embattled western tower built 
over the junction of the two naves. A partial restoration was 
made in 1888, and a careful and more complete one in 1900-1905. 
In the church and churchyard are preserved some early monu- 
mental remains of the British church, dating from the 9th 
century, and some possibly from an earlier date. They include 
two cross-shafts and one cross with inscriptions in debased. Latin 
(one being to the memory of St Illtyd) and two cylindrical pillars, 
most of them being decorated with interlaced work. There are 
some good specimens of domestic architecture of the 17th century. 
The town is situated in a fertile district and the inhabitants 
depend almost entirely on agriculture. Its weekly market is 
ihainly resorted to for its stock sales. St Donats castle, 2 m. 
to the west, was for nearly seven centuries the home of the 
Stradling family. 

As to the Roman remains, see the Athenaeum for October 20. (1888), 
and the ! A ntiquary for August (1892). As to the church, see the 
Archaeologia Cambrensis, 3rd ser. iv. 31 (an article by Professor 
Freeman), 5th ser,, v. 409 and xvii. 129, and 6th ser., iii. 56; A. C. 
Fryer, Llantwit- Major: a Fifth Century University (1893). 

(D. Ll. T.) 

LLANWRTYD WELLS, an urban district of Breconshire, 
south Wales, with a station on the central Wales section of the 
London & North Western railway, 231 m. from London. It 
is situated in the midst of wild mountain scenery on the river 
Irfon, a right-bank tributary of the Wye. The place is chiefly 
noted for its sulphur and chalybeate springs, the former being 
the strongest of the kind in Wales. The medicinal properties 
of the sulphur water were discovered, or perhaps rediscovered, 
in 1732 by a famous Welsh writer, the Rev. TheophilUs Evans, 
then vicar of Llangammarch (to which living Llanwrtyd was a 
chapelry till 1871). Saline water is obtained daily in the season 
from Builth Wells. The Irfon is celebrated as a trout-stream. 
Out of the civil parish, which has an area of 10,785 acres and 
had in 1001 a population of 854, there was formed in 1907 the 
urban district, comprising 1611 acres, and with ah estimated 
population at the date of formation of 812. Welsh is the pre- 
dominant language of the district. 

Four miles lower down the Irfon valley, at the junction of 
the Cammarch and Irfon, and with a station on the London 
& North Western railway, is the village of Llangammarch, 
noted for its barium springs. The ancient parish of Llangam- 
march consists of the townships of Penbuallt and Treflis, the 
wells being in the former, which comprises 11,152 acres and had 


in 1901 a population of only 433. John Penry, the Puritan 
martyr, was born at Cefn-brith in this parish. Charles Wesley’s 
wife, Sarah Gwynne, was of Garth, an old residence just outside 
the parish. 

LLEWELYN, the name of two Welsh princes. 

Llewelyn I., Ab Iorwerth (d. 1240), prince of North Wales, 
was born after the expulsion of his father, Iorwerth, from the 
principality. In 1194, while still a youth, Llewelyn recovered 
the paternal inheritance. In 1201 he was the greatest prince in 
Wales. At first he was a friend of King John, whose illegitimate 
daughter, Joanna, he took to wife (1201); but the alliance soon 
fell through, and in 1211 John reduced Llewelyn to submission. 
In the next year Llewelyn recovered all his losses in North Wales. 
In 1215 he took Shrewsbury. His rising had been encouraged 
by the pope, by France, and by the English barons. His rights 
were secured by special clauses in Magna Carta. But he never 
desisted from his wars with the Marchers of South Wales, and 
in the early years of Henry III. he was several times attacked 
by English armies. In 1239 he was struck with paralysis and 
retired from the active work of government in favour of his son 
David. He retired into a Cistercian monastery. 

See the lists of English chronicles for the reigns of John and 
Henry 111 .,* also the Welsh chronicle Brut y Tywysogion (ed. 
Rolls Series); O. M. Edwards, History of Wales (1901) ; T. F. Tout 
in the Political History of England, iii. (1905). 

Llewelyn II., Ab Grueeydd (d. 1282), prince of North 
Wales, succeeded his uncle David in 1246, but was compelled 
by Henry III. to confine himself to Snowdon and Anglesey. 
In 1254 Henry granted Prince Edward the royal lands in Wales. 
The steady encroachment of royal officers on Llewelyn’s land 
began immediately, and in 1256 Llewelyn declared war. The 
Barons’ War engaged all the forces of England, and he was able 
to make himself lord of south and north Wales. Llewelyn also 
assisted the barons. By the treaty of Shrewsbury (1265) he 
was recognized as overlord of Wales; and in return Simon de 
Montfort was supplied with Welsh troops for his last campaign. 
Llewelyn refused to do homage to Edward I., who therefore 
attacked him in 1 276. He was besieged in the Snowdon mountains 
till hunger made him surrender, and conclude the humiliating 
treaty of Conway (1277). He was released, but in 1282 he 
revolted again, and was killed in a skirmish with the Mortimers, 
near Builth in central Wales. 

See C. Bemont, Simon de Montfort (Paris, 1884) ; T. F. Tout in the 
Political History of England , iii. (1905); J. E. Morris in The 
Welsh Wars of Edward I. (1901). 

LLORENTE, JUAN ANTONIO (1756-1823), Spanish historian, 
was born on the 30th of March 1756 at Rincon de Soto in Aragon.. 
He studied at the university of Saragossa, and, having been 
ordained priest, became vicar-general to the bishop of Calahorra 
in 1782. In 1785 he became commissary of the Holy Office 
at Logrono, and in 1789 its general secretary at Madrid. In 
the crisis of 1808 Llorente identified himself with the Bona- 
partists, and was engaged for a few years in superintending the 
execution of the decree for the suppression of the monastic orders* 
and in examining the archives of the Inquisition. On the return 
of King Ferdinand VII. to Spain in 1814 he withdrew to France, 
where he published his' great work, Historia critica de la in- 
quisicion de Espaha (Paris, 1815-1817). Translated into English, 
French, German, Dutch and Italian, it attracted much attention 
in Europe, and involved its author in considerable persecution, 
which, on the publication of his Portraits politiques des papes 
in 1822, culminated in a peremptory order to quit France. 
He died at Madrid on the 5th of February 1823. Both the 
personal character and the literary accuracy of Llorente have 
been assailed, but although he was not an exact historian there 
is no doubt that he made an honest use of documents relating 
to the Inquisition which are no longer extant. 

The English translation of the Historia (London, 1826) is abridged. 
Llorente also wrote Memorias para la historia de la revolucion 
espahola (Paris, 1 814-1816), translated into French (Paris, t8r 5- 
1819) ; Noticias kistoricas sobre las ires provinciqs va congadas 
(Madrid, 1806-1808); an autobiography, Noticia biografica (Paris, 
1818), and other works. 
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LLOYD, EDWARD (1845- ), English tenor vocalist, 

was born in London on the 7th of March 1845, his father, Richard 
Lloyd, being vicar choralist at Westminster Abbey. From 
1852 to i860 he sang in the abbey choir, and was thoroughly 
trained in music, eventually becoming solo tenor at the Chapel 
Royal. He began singing at concerts in 1867, and in 1871 
appeared at the Gloucester Musical Festival. His fine evenly- 
produced voice and pure style at once brought him into notice, 
and he gradually took the place of Sims Reeves as the leading 
English tenor of the day, his singing of classical music, and 
especially of Handel, being particularly admired. At the 
Handel Festivals after 1888 he was the principal tenor, and even 
in the vast auditorium at the Crystal Palace he triumphed over 
acoustic difficulties. In 1888, 1890 and 1892 he paid successful 
visits to the United States; but by degrees he appeared less 
frequently in public, and in 1900 he formally retired from the 
platform. 

LLOYD, WILLIAM (1627-1717), English divine, successively 
bishop of St Asaph, of Lichfield and Coventry, and of Worcester, 
was born at TilehurSt, Berkshire, in 1627, and was educated at 
Oriel and Jesus Colleges, Oxford. He graduated M.A. in 1646. 
In 1663 he was prebendary of Ripon, in 1667 prebendary of 
Salisbury, in 1668 archdeacon of Merioneth, in 1672 dean of 
Bangor and prebendary of St Paul’s, London, in 1680 bishop of 
St Asaph, in 1689 lord-almoner, in 1692 bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry, and in 1699 bishop of Worcester. Lloyd was an 
indefatigable opponent of the Roman Catholic tendencies of 
James II., and was one of the seven bishops who for refusing to 
have the Declaration of Indulgence read in his diocese was charged 
with publishing a seditious libel against the king and acquitted 
(1688). He engaged Gilbert Burnet to write The History of the 
Reformation of the. Church of England and provided him with 
much material. He was a good scholar and a keen student 
of biblical apocalyptic literature and himself “ prophesied ” 
to Queen Anne, Robert Harley, earl of Oxford, William Whiston, 
and John Evelyn the diarist. Lloyd was a stanch supporter 
of the revolution. His chief publication was An Historical 
Account of Church Government as it was in Great Britain and 
Ireland when they first received the Christian Religion (London, 
1684, reprinted Oxford, 1842). He died at Hartlebury castle 
on the 30th of August 1717. 

LLOYD, WILLIAM WATKISS (1813-1893), English man of 
letters, was born at Homerton, Middlesex, on the nth of March 
1813. He received his early education at Newcastle-under- 
Lyme grammar school, and at the age of fifteen entered a family 
business in London, with which he was connected for thirty- 
five years. He devoted his leisure to the study of art, architecture, 
archaeology, Shakespeare, classical and modern languages and 
literature. He died in London on the 22nd of December 1893. 
The work by which he is best known is The Age of Pericles 
(1875), characterized by soundness of scholarship, great learning, 
and a thorough appreciation of the period with which it deals, 
but rendered unattractive by a difficult and at times obscure 
style. He wrote also: X anthian Marbles (1845); Critical 
Essays upon Shakespeare's Plays ( 1875); Christianity in the 
Cartoons [of Raphael] (1865), which excited considerable attention 
from the manner in which theological questions were discussed; 
The History of Sicily to the Athenian War (1872); Panics and 
their Panaceas (1869); an edition of Much Ado about Nothing , 
“now first published in fully recovered metrical form” (1884; 
the author held that all the plays were originally written in 
blank verse) . A number of manuscripts still remain unpublished, 
the most important of which have been bequeathed to the 
British Museum* amongst them being: A Further History of 
Greece ; The Century of Michael Angelo ; The Neo-Platonists. 

See Memoir by Sophia Beale prefixed to Lloyd’s (posthumously 
published) Elijah Fenton: his Poetry and Friends (1894), containing 
a list of published and unpublished works. 

LLOYD GEORGE, DAVID (1863- ), British statesman, 

was born at Manchester on the 17th of January 1863. His 
father, William George, a Welshman of yeoman stock, had left 
Pembrokeshire for London at an early age and became a school 


teacher there; and afterwards in Liverpool and Haverfordwest, 
and then headmaster of an elementary school at Pwllheli, Car- 
narvonshire, where he married the daughter of David Lloyd, a 
neighbouring Baptist minister. Soon>fterwards William George 
became headmaster of an elementary school in Manchester, 
but after the birth of his eldest son David his health failed, and 
he gave up his post and took a small farm near Haverfordwest. 
Two years later he died, leaving his widow in poor circumstances; 
a second child, another son, was posthumously born. Mrs 
George’s brother, Richard Lloyd, a shoemaker at Llanystumdwy, 
and pastor of the Campbellite Baptists there, now became her 
chief support; it was from him that young David obtained his 
earliest views of practical and political life, and also the means 
of starting, at the age of fourteen, on the career of a solicitor. 

Having passed his law preliminary, he was articled to a firm 
in Portmadoc, and in 1884 obtained his final qualifications. 
In 1888 he married Margaret, daughter of Richard Owen of 
Criccieth. From the first he managed to combine his solicitor’s 
work with politics, becoming secretary of the South Carnarvon- 
shire Anti-tithe League; and his local reputation was made 
by a successful fight, carried to the High Court, in defence of 
the right of Nonconformists to burial in the parish churchyard. 
In the first county council elections for Carnarvonshire he played 
a strenuous part on the Radical side, and was chosen an aider- 
man; and in 1890, at a by-election for Carnarvon Boroughs, 
he was returned to parliament by a majority of 18 over a strong 
Conservative opponent. He held his seat successfully at the 
contests in 1892, 1895 and 1900, his reputation as a champion 
of Welsh nationalism, Welsh nonconformity and extreme Radical- 
ism becoming thoroughly established both in parliament and 
in the country. In the House of Cpmmons he was one of the most 
prominent guerrilla fighters, conspicuous for his audacity and 
pungency of utterance, and his capacity for obstruction while 
the Conservatives were in office. During the South African 
crisis of 1899-1902 he was specially vehement in opposition, 
to Mr Chamberlain, and took the “ pro-Boer ” side so bitterly 
that he was mobbed in Birmingham during the 1900 election 
when he attempted to address a meeting at the Town Hall. 
But he was again returned for Carnarvon Boroughs; and in 
the ensuing parliament he came still more to the front by his 
resistance to the Education Act of 1902. 

As the leader of the Welsh party, and one of the most dashing 
parliamentarians on the Radical side, his appointment to office 
when Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman became premier at the end 
of 1905 was generally expected; but his elevation direct to the 
cabinet as president of the Board of Trade was somewhat of a 
surprise. The responsibilities of administration have, however, 
often converted a political free-lance into a steady-going official, 
and the Unionist press did its best to encourage such a tendency 
by continual praise of the departmental action of the new. 
minister. His settlement of the railway dispute in 1906 was 
universally applauded; and the bills he introduced and passed 
for reorganizing the port of London, dealing with Merchant 
Shipping, and enforcing the working, in England of patents 
granted there, and so increasing the employment of British 
labour, were greeted with satisfaction by the tariff -reformers, 
who congratulated themselves that a Radical free-trader should 
thus throw over the policy of laisser fair e. The president of the 
Board of Trade was the chief success of the ministry, and when 
Mr Asquith became premier in. 1908 and promoted Mr Lloyd 
George to the chancellorship of the exchequer, the- appointment 
was well received even in the City of London. For that yea:; 
the budget was already settled, and it was introduced by ,Mr 
Asquith himself, the ex-chancellor; but Mr Lloyd George 
earned golden opinions, both at the Treasury and in parliament., 
by his industry and his handling of t}ie Finance Bill, especially 
important for its inclusion of Old Age Pensions, in the later 
stages. . 

It was not till the time came nearer for the. introduction of 
the budget fOjT 1909-19 10 that opinion in financial circles showed 
the change which was afterwards to become so marked. A con- 
siderable deficit, of about £16,000,000, was in prospect, and the 
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chancellor of the exchequer aroused misgivings by alluding in 
a speech to the difficulty he had in deciding what “ hen roost ” 
to -‘rob.” The government had been losing ground in the 
country \ and Mr Lloyd George and Mr Winston Churchill were 
conspicuously in alliance in advocating the use of the budget 
for introducing drastic reforms in regard to licensing and land, 
which the resistance of the House of Lords prevented the Radical 
party from effecting by ordinary legislation. The well-established 
doctrine that the House of Lords could not amend, though it 
might reject, a money-bill, coupled with the fact that it never 
had gone so far as to reject a budget, was relied on by the ex- 
tremists as dictating the obvious party tactics; and before the 
year 1909 opened, the possibility of the Lords being driven to 
compel a dissolution by standing on their extreme rights as 
regards the financial provision for the year was already can- 
vassed in political circles, though it was hardly credited that 
the government would precipitate a constitutional crisis of such 
magnitude. When Mr Lloyd George, on the 29th of April; 
introduced his budget, its revolutionary character, however, 
created widespread dismay in the City and among the propertied 
classes. In a very lengthy speech, which had to be interrupted 
for half an hour while he recovered his voice, he ended by 
describing it as a . “ war budget” against . poverty* which he 
hoped,, in the result, would become “ as remote to the people 
of this country as the wolves which once infested its forests.” 
Some of the original proposals, which were much criticized, were 
subsequently dropped, including the permanent diversion of 
the Old Sinking Fund to a National Development Fund (created 
by; a separate bill), and a tax on “ ungotten minerals,” for 
which was substituted a tax on mineral rights. But the main 
features of the budget were adhered to, and eventually passed 
the House of Commons on the 4th of November, in spite of the 
persistent opposition of the. scanty Unionist minority. Apart 
from certain non-contentious provisions, such as a tax on motor- 
cars, the main features of the measure were large increases in 
the spirit and tobacco duties, license duties, estate, legacy and 
succession duties, and income tax, and an elaborate and novel 
system of duties on land-values (“ increment duty,” “ reversion 
duty,” “ undeveloped land duty ”), depending on the setting 
up of arrangements for valuation of a highly complicated kind. 
The discussions on the budget entirely monopolized public 
attention for the year, and while the measure was defended by 
Mr Lloyd George in parliament with much suavity, and by Mr 
Asquith, Sir Edward Grey and Mr Haldane outside the House 
of Commons with tact and moderation, the feelings of its op- 
ponents were exasperated by a series of inflammatory public 
speeches at Limehouse and elsewhere from the chancellor of the 
exchequer, who took these opportunities to rouse the passions 
of the working-classes against the landed classes and the peers. 
When the Finance Bill went up to the House of Lords, Lord 
Lansdowne gave notice that on the second reading he would 
move “that this House is not justified in giving its consent 
to this bill until it has been submitted to the judgment of the 
country,” and on the last day of November this motion was 
carried by an overwhelming majority of peers. The government 
passed a solemn resolution of protest in the House of Commons 
and appealed to the country; and the general election of 
January 1910 took place amid unexampled excitement. The 
Unionists gained a hundred seats over their previous numbers, 
but the constitutional issue undoubtedly helped the government 
to win a victory, depending indeed solely on the votes of the 
Labour members and Irish Nationalists, which a year before 
had seemed improbable. 

Events had now made Mr Lloyd George and his financial 
policy the centre of the Liberal party programme; but party 
tactics for the moment prevented the ministry, who remained 
in office, from simply sending the budget up again to the Lords 
and allowing them to pass it. There was no majority in the 
Commons for the budget as such, since the Irish Nationalists 
only supported it as an engine for destroying the veto of the Lords 
and thus preparing the way for Irish Home Rule. Instead, 
therefore, of proceeding with the budget, the government 
xvi. 27 


allowed the financial year to end without one, and brought 
forward resolutions for curtailing the powers of the Lords, oh 
which, if rejected by them, another appeal could be made to the 
people (see Parliament). Hardly, however, had the battle 
been arrayed when the King’s death in May upset all calcula- 
tions. An immediate continuance of hostilities between the 
; two Houses was impossible. A truce was called, and a confer- 
ence arranged between four leaders from each side— Mr Lloyd 
George being one— to consider whether compromise on the 
constitutional question was not feasible. The budget for 
1909-10 went quietly through, and before the August adjourn- 
ment the chancellor introduced his budget for 1 910-11, dis- 
cussion being postponed till the' autumn. It imposed no new 
taxation, and left matters precisely as they were. (H.Ch.) 

LLOYD'S, an association of merchants, shipowners, under* 
writers, and ship and insurance brokers, having its headquarters 
in a suite of rooms in the north-east corner of the Royal Exchange, 
London. Originally a mere gathering of merchants for business 
or gossip in a coffee-house kept by one Edward Lloyd in Tower 
Street, London, the earliest notice of which occurs in the London 
Gazette of the 18th of February 1688, this institution has gradually 
become one of the greatest organizations in the World in con- 
nexion with commerce. The establishment existed in Tower 
Street up to 1692, in which year it was removed by the proprietor 
to Lombard Street, in the centre of that portion of the city 
most frequented by merchants of the highest class. Shortly after 
this event Mr Lloyd established a weekly newspaper furnishing 
commercial and shipping news, in those days an undertaking 
of no small difficulty. This paper took the name of Lloyd's 
News , and, though its life was not long, it was the precursor of the 
now ubiquitous Lloyd's List, the oldest existing paper, the 
London Gazette excepted. In Lombard Street the business 
transacted at Lloyd's coffee-house Steadily grew, but it does not 
! appear that throughout the greater part of the 1 8th century the 
merchants and underwriters frequenting the rooms were bound 
together by any rules, or acted under any organization. By 
I and by, however, the increase of marine insurance business made 
! a change of system and improved accommodation necessary, 
and after finding a temporary resting-place in Pope's Head Alley, 
the underwriters and brokers settled in the Royal Exchange in 
March 1774. One of the first improvements in the mode of effect- 
ing marine insurance was the introduction of a printed form of 
policy. Hitherto various forms had been in use; and, to avoid 
( numerous disputes the committee of Lloyd's proposed a general 
form, which was adopted by the members on the 12th of January 
1779, and remains in use, with a few slight alterations, to this day. 
The two most important events in the history of Lloyd's during 
the 1:9th century were the reorganization of the association in 
1811, and the passing of an act in 1871 granting to Lloyd's all 
the rights and privileges of a corporation sanctioned by parKa? 
ment. According to thi^ act of incorporation, the three main 
objects for which the society exists are — first, the carrying out of 
the business of marine insurance; secondly, the protection of 
the interests of the members of the association; and thirdly, 
the collection, publication and diffusion of intelligence and 
information with respect to shipping. In the promotion of the 
last-named object an intelligence department has been developed 
which for wideness of range and efficient working has no parallel 
among private enterprises. By Lloyd's Signal Station Act 1888, 
powers were conferred on Lloyd's to establish signal stations 
with telegraphic communications, and by the Derelict Vessels 
(Report) Act 1896, masters of British ships are required to giye 
. notice to Lloyd's agents of derelict vessels, which information 
is published by Lloyd's. 

The rooms at Lloyd’s are available only to subscribers and 
members. The former pay an annual subscription of five guineas 
without entrance fee, but have no voice in the management of 
the institution. The latter consist of non-underwriting members, 
who pay an entrance fee of twelve guineas, and of underwriting 
members who pay a fee of £100., Underwriting members 
are also required to deposit securities to the value of £5009 to 
£10,000, according to circumstances, as a guarantee for their 
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engagements. The management of the establishment is delegated 
by the members to certain of their number selected as a “ com- 
mittee for managing the affairs of Lloyd’s,” With this body lies 
the appointment of all the officials and agents of the institution * 
the daily routine of duty being entrusted to a secretary and a 
large staff of clerks and other assistants. The mode employed 
in effecting an insurance at Lloyd’s is simple. The business is 
done entirely by brokers, who write upon a slip of paper the 
name of the ship and shipmaster, the nature of the voyage, the 
subject to be insured, and the amount at which it is valued. 
If the risk is accepted, each underwriter subscribes his name 
and the amount he agrees to take or underwrite, the insurance 
being effected as soon as the total value is made up. 

See F. Martin, History of Lloyd's and of Marine Insurance in 
Great Britain (1876). 

LLWYD, EDWARD (1660-1709), British naturalist and 
antiquary, was born in Cardiganshire in 1660. He was educated 
at Jesus College, Oxford, but did not graduate; he received the 
degree of M.A. however in 1701. In 1690, after serving for six 
years as assistant, he succeeded R. Plot as keeper of the Ashmolean 
museum, a position which he retained until 1709. In 1699 he 
published Lithophylacii Britannici Ichnographia , in which he 
described and figured various fossils, personally collected or 
received from his friends, and these were arranged in cabinets in 
the museum. They were obtained from many parts of England, 
but mostly from the neighbourhood of Oxford. A second edition 
was prepared by Llwyd, but not published until 1760. He issued 
in 1707 the first volume of Archaeologia Britannica (afterwards 
discontinued). He was elected F.R.S. in 1708. He died at 
Oxford on the 30th of June 1709. 

LOACH. The fish known as loaches ( Cobitinae ) form a very 
distinct subfamily of the Cyprinidae, and are even regarded 
by some authors as constituting a family. Characters: Barbels, 
three to six pairs; pharyngeal teeth in one •. row, in moderate 
number; anterior part of the air-bladder divided into a right 
and left chamber, separated by a constriction, and enclosed in a 
bony capsule, the posterior part free or absent. They are more 
or less elongate in form, often eel-shaped, and naked or covered 
with minute scales. Most of the species are small, the largest 
known measuring 12 (the European Misgurnus fossilis), 13 (the 
Chinese Botia variegata) , or 14 in. (the Central Asian Nemachilus 
siluroides). They mostly live in small streams and ponds, and 
many are mountain forms. They are almost entirely confined 
to Europe and Asia, but one species ( Nemachilus abyssinicus) 
has recently been discovered in Abyssinia. About 1 20 species 
are known, mostly from Central and South-Eastern Asia. Only 
two species occur in Great Britain: the common Nemachilus 
barbatulus and the rarer and more local Cobitis taenia. The latter 
extends across Europe and Asia to Japan. Many of these fishes 
delight in the mud at the bottom of ponds, in which they move 
like eels. In some cases the branchial respiration appears to be 
insufficient, and the intestinal tract acts as an accessory breathing 
organ. The air-bladder may be so reduced as to lose its hydro- 
static function and become subservient to a sensory organ, its 
outer exposed surface being connected with the skin by a meatus 
between the bands of muscle, and conveying the thermo- 
barometrical impressions to the auditory nerves. Loaches are 
known in some parts of Germany as “ Wetterfisch.” 

LOAD; LODE. The O.E. lad, from which both these words 
are derived, meant “ way,” “ journey,” “conveyance,” and 
is cognate with Ger. Leite. The Teutonic root is also seen 
in the O. Teut . laidj an, Ger. leiten , from which comes “ to lead.” 
The meanings of the word have been influenced by a sup- 
posed connexion with “lade,” O.E. hladan, a word common 
to many old branches of Teutonic languages in the sense 
of “ to place,” but used in English principally of the placing 
of cargo in a ship, hence “ bill of lading,” and of emptying 
liquor or fluid out of one vessel into another; it is from the 
word in this sense that is derived “ ladle,” a large spoon or cup- 
like pan with a long handle. The two words, though etymo- 
logically one, have been differentiated in meaning, the influence 
of the connexion with “ lade ” being more marked in “ load” 
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than in A lode,” a vein of metal ore, in which the original mean- 
ing of “ way ” is clearly marked. A “ load ” was originally a 
“ carriage,” and its Latin equivalent in the Promptorium Parvul - 
ovum is vectura . From that it passed to that which is laid on an 
animal or vehicle, and so, as an amount usually carried, the 
word was used of a specific quantity of anything, a unit of weight, 
varying with the locality and the commodity. A “ load ” of 
wheat = 40 bushels, of hay =36 trusses. Other meanings of 
“ load ” are: in electricity, the power which an engine or dynamo 
has -to furnish; and in engineering, the weight to be supported by 
a structure, the “permanent load” being the weight of the 
structure itself, the “ external load ” that of anything which 
may be placed upon it. 

LOAF, properly the mass of bread made at one baking, hence 
the smaller portions into which the bread is divided for retailing. 
These are of uniform size (see Baking) and are named according 
to shape (“ tin loaf,” “ cottage loaf,” &c.), weight (“quartern 
loaf,” &c.), or quality of flour (“brown loaf,” &c.). “Loaf,” 
O.E. hldf, is a word common to Teutonic languages; cf. Ger. 
Laib, or Leib, Dan. lev, Goth, hlaifs; similar words with the 
Same meaning are found in Russian, Finnish and Lettish, but 
these may have been adapted from Teutonic. The ultimate 
origin is unknown, and it is uncertain whether “ bread (q.v.) 
or “loaf” is the earlier in usage. The O.E. hldf is seen in 
“Lammas” and in “ lord,” i.e. hlaford for hlafwear d, the loaf- 
keeper, or “ bread- warder ”; cf. the O.E. word for a household 
servant hldf-ceta , loaf-eaten The Late Lat. companio , one who 
shares, panis\ bread, Eng. “ companion,” was probably an 
adaptation of the Goth, gahlaiba, O.H. Ger. gileipo, messmate, 
comrade. The word “ loaf ” is also used in sugar manufacture, 
and is applied to sugar shaped in a mass like a cone, a “ sugar- 
loaf,” and to the small knobs into which refined sugar is cut, or 
“loaf-sugar.” . x 

The etymology of the verb “ to loaf,” i.e. to idle, lounge about, 
and the substantive “ loafer,” an idler, a lazy vagabond, has been 
much discussed. R. H. Dana (Two Years before the Mast , 1840) called 
the word “ a newly invented Yankee word.” J. R. Lowell ( Biglow 
Papers , 2nd series, Introd.) explains it as German in origin, and 
Connects it with laufen, to run, and states that the dialectical form 
lofen is used in the sense of “ saunter up and down.” This explana- 
tion has been generally accepted^ ' The New English Dictionary 
rejects it, however, and states that laufen is not used in this sense, 
but points out that the German Landldufer , the English obsolete word 
“ landlouper,” or “ landloper,” one who wanders about the country, 
a vagrant or vagabond, has a resemblance in meaning. J. S. Farmer 
and W. E. Henley’s Dictionary of Slang and its Analogues gives as 
French synonyms of “ loafer,” chevalier de la loupe and loupeur. ; 

LOAM (O.E. Idm ; the word appears in Dut. leem and Ger. 
Lehm\ the ultimate origin is the root lai-, meaning “ to be 
sticky,” which is seen in the cognate “ lime,” Lat. limus, mud, 
clay), a fertile soil composed of a mixture of sand, clay, and 
decomposed vegetable matter, the quantity of sand being 
sufficient to prevent the clay massing together. The word is 
also used of a mixture of sand, clay and straw, used for making 
casting-moulds and bricks, and for plastering walls, &c. (see 
Soil). 

LOAN (adapted from the Scandinavian form of a word common 
to Teutonic languages, cf. Swed. Ian, Icel. Idn, Dut. leen\ the O.E. 
laen appears in “ lend,” the ultimate source is seen in the root 
of Gr. Xetrretv and Lat. linquere, to leave), that which is lent; a 
sum of money or something of value lent for a specific or in- 
definite period when it or its -equivalent is to be repaid or returned, 
usually at a specified rate of interest (see Usury and Money- 
Lending). For public loans see Finance, National Debt, 
and the various sections on finance under the names of the 
various countries. 

LOANDA (Sad Paulo de Loanda ), a seaport of West Africa, 
capital of the Portuguese province of Angola, situated in 8° 48' S., 
13 0 7' E., on a bay between the rivers BangO and Kwanza. The 
bay, protected from the surf by a long, narrow island of sand, is 
backed by a low sandy cliff which at its southern end sweeps out 
with a sharp curve and terminates in a bold point crowned by 
Fort San Miguel. The depth of water at the entrance to the bay 
is 20 fathoms or more. The bay has silted up considerably, but 
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there is a good anchorage about i| im from the shore in 7 to 14 
fathoms, besides cranage accommodation and a floating dock. 
Vessels discharge into lighters, and are rarely delayed on account 
of the weather. A part of the town lies on the foreshore, but the 
more important buildings-^-the government offices, the governor’s 
residence, the palace of the bishop of Angola, and the hospital- 
are situated on higher ground. Most of the European houses are 
large stone buildings of one storey with red tile roofs. Loanda 
possesses a meteorological observatory, public garden, tramways, 
gas-works, statues to Salvador Correia de S&y who wrested 
Angola from the Dutch, and to Pedro Alexandrino, a former 
governor, and is the starting-point of the railway to Ambaca 
and Malanje. . : 

Loanda was founded in 1576, and except between 1640 and 
1648, when it was occupied by the Dutch, has always been in 
Portuguese possession. It was for over two centuries the chief 
centre of the slave trade between Portuguese West Africa and 
Brazil. During that time the traffic of the pdrt was of no small 
account, and after a period of great depression consequent oh 
the suppression of that trade, more legitimate commerce was 
developed. There is a regular service of steamers between the 
port and Lisbon, Liverpool and Hamburg. The town has some 
15,000 inhabitants, including a larger European population than 
any other place on the west coast of Africa. It is connected by 
submarine cables with Europe and South Africa. Fully half the 
imports and export trade of Angola {q.vf passes through Loanda. 

LOANGO, a region on the west coast of Africa, extending from 
the mouth of the Congo river in 6° S. northwards through about 
two degrees. At one time included in the “ kingdom of Congo ” 
.. (see ' Angola, History ) , Loango became independent about the 
close of the 16th century, and was still of considerable importance 
in the middle of the 18th century. Buali, the capital, was 
situated on the banks of a small river not far from the port of 
Loango, where were several European “ .factories.” The country 
afterwards became divided into a large number of petty states, 
while Portugal and France exercised an intermittent sovereignty 
over the coast. Here the slave trade was longer maintained 
than anywhere else on the West African seaboard; since: its 
extirpation, palm oil and india-rubber have been the main objects 
of commerce. The Loango coast is now divided between French 
Congo and the Portuguese district of Kabinda (see those articles). 
The natives', mainly members of the B a- Kongo group of Bantu 
negroes, and often called Ba-Fiot, are in general well-built, 
strongly dolichocephalous and very thick of skull, the skin of 
various shades of warm brown with the faintest suggestion of 
purple. Baldness is unknown, and many of the men wear 
beards. Physical deformity is extremely rare. In religious 
beliefs and in the use of fetishes they resemble the negroes of 
Upper Guinea. 

LOBACHEVSKIY, NICOLAS IVANOVICH (1793-1856), 
Russian mathematician, was born ,at Makariev, Nizhniy- 
Novgorod, on the 2nd of November (N.S.) 1793. His father 
died about 1800, and his mother, who was left in poor circum- 
stances, removed to Kazan with her three sons. In 1807 
Nicolas, the second boy, entered as a student in the University 
of Kazan, then recently established. Five years later, having 
completed the curriculum, he began to take part in the teaching, 
becoming assistant professor in 1814 and extraordinary professor 
two years afterwards. In 1823 he succeeded to the ordinary 
professorship of mathematics, and retained the chair until about 
1846, when he seems to have fallen into official disfavour. At 
that time his connexion with the university to which he had 
devoted his life practically came to an end, except that in 
1855, at the celebration of his jubilee, he brought* it as a last 
tribute his Pangeometrie , in which he summarized the results 
of his geometrical studies. This work was translated into 
German by H. Liebmann in 1902. He died at Kazan on the 
24th of February (N.S.) 1856. Lobachevskiy was one of the 
first thinkers to apply a critical treatment to the fundamental 
axioms of geometry, and he thus became a pioneer of the modern 
geometries which deal with space other than as treated by 
Euclid. His first contribution to non-Euclidian geometry is 


believed to havfe been given in a lecture at Kazan in 1826, but 
the subject is treated in many of his subsequent memoirs, among 
which may be mentioned the Geometrische Untersuchungen zur 
Theorie derParallellinien (Berlin, 1840, and a new edition in 1887), 
and the Pangeometrie already referred to, which in the sub- 
title is described as a precis of geometry founded on a general 
and rigorous theory of parallels. (See Geometry, § Non - 
Euclidean , and Geometry, § Axioms of.) In addition to his 
geometrical studies, he made various contributions to other 
branches of mathematical science, among them being an elaborate 
treatise on algebra (Kazan, 1834). Besides being a geometer of 
power and originality, Lobachevskiy was an excellent man of 
business. Under his administration the University of Kazan 
prospered as it had never done before; and he not only organized 
the teaching staff 1 to a high degree of efficiency, but arranged 
and enriched its library, furnished instruments for its observatory, 
collected specimens for its museums and provided it with proper 
buildings. In order to be able to supervise the erection of the 
last, he studied architecture, with such effect, it is said, that 
he was able to carry out the plans at a cost considerably below 
the original estimates. 

See F. Engel, N.: I. Lobatchewsky (Leipzig, 1899). 

LOBANOV -ROSTOVSKI, ALEXIS BORISOVICH, Prince 

(1824-1896), Russian statesman, was born on the 30th of 
December 1824, and educated, like Prince Gorchakov and so 
many other eminent Russians, at the lyceum, of Tsarskoe Selo. 
At the age of twenty he entered the diplomatic service, and 
became minister at Constantinople in 1859. In 1863 a regrettable 
incident in his private life made him retire temporarily from 
the public service, but four years later he re-entered it and 
served for ten years as adlatus to the minister of the interior. 
At the close of the Russo-Turkish war in 1878 he was selected 
by the emperor to fill the post of ambassador at Constantinople, 
and for more than a year he carried out with great ability the 
policy of his government, which aimed at re-establishing tram 
quillity in the Eastern Question, after the disturbances produced 
by the reckless action of his predecessor, Count Ignatiev. In 
1879 he was transferred to London, and in 1882 to Vienna; 
and in March 1895 he was appointed minister of foreign affairs 
in succession to M. de Giers. In this position he displayed 
much of the caution of his predecessor, but adopted a more 
energetic policy in European affairs generally and especially 
in the Balkan Peninsula. At the time of his appointment 
the attitude of the Russian "government towards the Slav 
nationalities had been for several years one of extreme reserve, 
and he had seemed as ambassador to sympathize with this 
attitude. But as soon as he became minister of foreign affairs, 
Russian influence in the Balkan Peninsula suddenly revived. 
Servia received financial assistance; a large consignment of 
arms was sent openly from St Petersburg to the prince of Monte- 
negro; Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria became ostensibly re- 
conciled with the Russian emperor, and his son Boris was 
received into the Eastern Orthodox Church ; the Russian embassy 
at Constantinople tried to bring about a reconciliation between 
the Bulgarian exarch and the oecumenical patriarch; Bulgarians 
and Servians professed, at the bidding of Russia, to lay aside 
; their mutual hostility. All this seemed to foreshadow the 
creation of a Balkan confederation hostile to Turkey, and the 
sultan had reason to feel alarmed. In reality Prince Lobanov 
was merely trying to establish a strong Russian hegemony among 
these nationalities, and he had not the slightest intention of 
! provoking a new crisis in the Eastern Question so long as the 
general European situation did not afford Russia a convenient 
opportunity for solving it in her own interest- without serious 
intervention from other powers. Meanwhile he considered 
; that the integrity and independence of the Ottoman empire 
must be maintained so far as these other powers were concerned. 
Accordingly, when Lord Salisbury proposed energetic action 
to protect the Armenians, the cabinet of St Petersburg suddenly 
assumed the role of protector of the sultan and vetoed the 
proposal. At the same time efforts were made to weaken the 
Triple Alliance, the principal instrument employed being the 
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entente with France, which Prince Lobanov helped to convert 
into a formal alliance between the two powers. In the Fair 
East he was not less active, and became the protector of China 
in the same sense as he had shown himself the protector 
of Turkey. Japan was compelled to give up her conquests 
on the Chinese mainland, so as not to interfere with the future 
action of Russia in Manchuria, and the financial and other 
schemes for increasing Russian influence in that part of the 
world were- vigorously supported. All this activity, though 
combined with a haughty tone towards foreign governments 
and diplomatists, did not produce much general apprehension, 
probably because there was a widespread conviction that he 
desired to maintain peace, and that his great ability and strength 
of character would enable him to control the dangerous forces 
which he boldly set in motion. However this may be, before 
he had time to mature his schemes, and when he had been the 
director of Russian policy for only eighteen months, he died 
suddenly of heart disease when travelling with the emperor 
on the 30th of. August 1896. Personally Prince Lobanov was a 
grand seigneur' of the Russian type, proud of being descended 
from the independent princes of Rostov, and at the same time an 
amiable man of wide culture, deeply versed in Russian history 
and genealogy, and perhaps the first authority of his time in 
all that related to the reign of the emperor Paul. (D. M. W.) 

LOBAU, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Saxony, on 
the Lobau water, 12 m. S.E. of the town of Bautzen, on the 
Dresden- Gorlitz railway. Pop. (1905) 10,683. There is a spa, 
Konig Albert-Bad, largely frequented during the summer season.. 
The town has agricultural implement, pianoforte, sugar, machine- 
building and button works, and trade in grain, yarn, linen and 
stockings. Other industries are spinning, weaving, dyeing, 
bleaching and brewing. 

Lobau is first mentioned as a town in 1221; it received civic 
rights * early in the 14th century and, in 1346, became one of 
the six allied towns of Lusatia. It suffered severely during the 
Hussite war and was deprived of its rights in 1 547. 

See Bergmann, Geschichte der Oberlausitzer Seeks stadt Lobau 
(Bischofswerda, 1896); and Kretschmer, Die Stadt Lobau (Chem- 
nitz, 1904). 

LOBBY, a corridor or passage, also any apartment serving 
as an ante-room, waiting room or entrance hall in a building. 
The Med. Lat. lobia, laubia or lobium , from which the word was 
directly adapted, was used in the sense of a cloister, gallery or 
covered place for walking attached to a house, as defined by Du 
Cange (Gloss. Med. et Inf. Lat., s.v. Lobia), portions operta ad 
spatiandum idonea, aedibus adjuncta. The French form of lobia 
was loge, cf. Ital. loggia, and this gave the Eng. “ lodge,” which is 
thus a doublet of “ lobby.” The ultimate derivation is given 
under Lodge. Other familiar uses of the term “ lobby” are 
its application (1) to the entrance hall of a parliament house, and 
(2) to the two corridors known as “ division-lobbies,” into which 
the members of the House of Commons and other legislative 
bodies pass on a division, their votes being recorded according 
to which “lobby,” “aye” or “no,” they enter. The entrance 
lobby to a legislative building is open to the public, and thus is 
a convenient place for interviews between members and their 
constituents or with representatives of public bodies, associations 
and interests, and the press. The influence and pressure thus 
brought to bear upon members of legislative bodies has given rise 
to the use of “to lobby,” “lobbying,” “lobbyist,” &c., with this 
special significance. The practice, though not unknown in the 
British parliament, is most prevalent in the United States of 
America, where the use of the term first arose (see below). 

, LOBBYING, in America, a general term used to designate the 
efforts of persons who are not members of a legislative body to 
influence the course of legislation. In addition to the large 
number of American private bills which are constantly being 
introduced in Congress and the various state legislatures, there 
are many general measures, such as proposed changes in the tariff 
or in the railway or banking laws, which seriously affect special 
interests. The people who are most intimately concerned natur- 
ally have a right to appear before the legislature or its repre- 
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sentative, the committee in charge of the bill, and present their 
I side of. the case. Lobbying in this sense is legitimate, and may 
almost; be regarded as a necessity* Unfortunately, however, 
all lobbying is riot of this innocent character. The great in- 
dustrial corporations, insurance, companies, and railway and 
traction monopolies which have, developed, in comparatively 
recent years are constantly in need of legislative favours; they 
are also compelled to protect themselves against legislation which 
is unreasonably severe, and against what are known in, the slang 
of politics as strikes or hold-ups . 1 Ill order that, these objects 
may be accomplished there are kept at Washington and at the 
various state capitals paid agents whose influence is so well 
recognized that they are popularly called “the third house.” 
Methods of the most reprehensible kind have often been employed 
by them. 

Att empts have been made to remedy the evil by constitutional 
prohibition, by statute law and by the action of the governor 
of the state supported by public opinion. Improper lobbying has 
been declared a felony in California, Georgia, Utah, Tennessee, 

* Oregon, Montana and Arizona, and the constitutions of practi- 
cally all of the states impose restrictions upon the enactment of 
special and private legislation; The Massachusetts anti-lobbying 
act of 1890, which has served as a model for the legislation of 
Mary land (1900), Wisconsin (1905) and a few of the other states, 
is bas id upon the publicity principle. Counsel and other legisla- 
tive agents must register with the sergeant-at-arms giving the 
names and addresses of their employers and the da.te, term. and 
character of their employment. In 1907 alone laws regulating 
lobbying were passed in; nine states— Alabama, Connecticut, 
Florida, Idaho, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota; South Dakota , 
and Texas. 

See James Bryce, American Commonwealth (New York, ed. 1889),; 
i. 673-678; Paul S. Reinsch, American Legislatures and Legislative 
Methods (New York, 1907), chaps, viii., ix. ; Margaret A. Scnaffner,, 
“ Lobbying,” in Wisconsin Comparative Legislation Bulletins, No. 2 \ 
and G. M. Gregory, The Corrupt Use of Money in Politics and Laws 
for its Prevention (Madison, Wis., 1893). 

LOBE, any round projecting part, specifically the lower part 
of the external ear, one of the parts into which the liver is divided, 
also one of several parts of the brain, divided by marked fissures 
(see Liver and Brain). The Greek \0j66s, from which “ lobe ” is 
derived, Was applied to the lobe of the ear and of the liver, and to 
the pod of a leguminous plant. 

LOBECK, CHRISTIAN AUGUST (1781-1860), German classical 
scholar, was born at Naumburg on the 5th of June 1781. After 
having studied at Jena and Leipzig, he settled at Wittenberg in 
1802 as privat-docerit, and in 1810 was appointed to a professor- 
ship in the university. Four years later, he accepted the chair 
of rhetoric and ancient literature at Konigsberg, which he 
occupied till within two years of his death (25th of August 
i860). His literary activities were devoted to the history of 
Greek religion and to the Greek language and literature. His 
greatest work, Aglaophamus (1829), is still valuable to students. 
In this he maintains, against the views put forward by G; F. 
Creuzer in his Symbolik (1810-1823), that the religion of the 
Greek mysteries (especially those of Eleusis) did not essentially 
differ from the national religion; that it was not esoteric; 
that the priests as such neither taught nor possessed any higher 
knowledge of God; that the Oriental elements were a later 
importation. His edition of the Ajax of Sophocles (1809) had 
gained him the reputation of a sound scholar arid critic; his 
Phrynichus (1820) and ParaUpomena grammaticae graecae 
(1837) exhibit the widest acquaintance with Greek literature. 
He had little sympathy with comparative philology, holding that 
it needed a lifetime to acquire a thorough knowledge of a single 
language. 

See the article by L. Friedlander in Allgemeine deutsche Biographies 
C. Bursian's Geschichte der klassischen Philologie in Deutschland 
(1883); Lehrs, Populare A ufsatze aus dem Alter turn (2nd ed., 
Leipzig, 1875); Ludwich, Ausgewahlte Brief e von und an Chr. Aug. 
Lobeck und K. Lehrs (1894}; also J. E. Sandys, , History of 
Classical Scholarship, i. (1908), 103. 


1 Bills introduced for purposes of blackmail. 
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LOBEIRA, JOAO (c. 1233-1285),. sl> Portuguese troubadour 
of the time of King Alphonso III., who is supposed to have been 
the first to reduce into prose the story of Amadis de Gaula fq.v.). 
D. Carolina Michaelis de Vasconcellos, in her masterly edition of 
the Cancioneiro de Ajuda (Halle, 1 904, : vol. i. pp. 523-524), gives 
some biographical notes on Joao Lobeira, who is represented in 
the Colocci Brancuti Canzoniere (Halle, 1880) by five poems 
(Nos. 230-235). In number 230, Joao Lobeira uses the same 
ritourrielle that Oriana sings in Amadis de Gaula, and this, has 
led to his being generally considered by modern supporters of 
the Portuguese case to have been the author of the romance, 
in preference to Vasco de Lobeira, to whom the prose original 
was formerly . ascribed. The folklorist A, Thomas Pires (in , his 
Vasco de Eobeira, Elvas, 1905), following the old tradition, 
would identify the novelist with a man of that name who 
flourished, in Elyas at the close of the 14th and beginning of the 
15th century, but the documents he publishes contain no reference 
to this' Lobeira being a man of letters. ? 

LQBJEUA, the typical genus of the tribe Lobelieae, of. the order 
Campanulaceae, named after Matthias de Lobel , a native of Lille, 
botanist and physician to James I. It numbers about two 
hundred species, natives of nearly all the temperate and warmer 
regions of the world, excepting * central and eastern Europe as 
well as western Asia, They are annual or perennial herbs or 
under-shrubs, rarely shrubby; remarkable arborescent forms 
are the tree-lobelias found at high elevations on the mountains of 
tropical Africa. Two species are British, L. Dortmanna (named 
by Linnaeus after Dortmann, a Dutch, druggist), which occurs 
in gravelly mountain lakes ; and L. urens, which is only found 
on heaths, &c., in Dorset and, Cornwall: The genus is distin- 
guished from Campanula by the irregular corona and completely 
united anthers, and by the excessive acridity of the milky juice. 
The species earliest described and figured appears to be L. 
cqrdinalis, under the name Trachelium. americanum she cardinalis 
planta , “ the rich crimson cardinal’s flower Parkinson 
(Paradisus, 1629, p. 357) says, T it groweth neere the riuer of 
Canada, where the French plantation in America is seated.” 
It is a native of the eastern United States, This and several 
other species are in cultivation as ornamental garden plants, 
e.g. the dwarf blue L. Erinus] from the Cape, which, with its 
numerous varieties, forms a familiar bedding plant. , L. splendens 
and L. fulgens, growing from 1 to 2 ft. high, from Mexico, have 
scarlet flowers; L. Tupa, a Chilean perennial 6 to 8 ft. high, has 
reddish or scarlet floyers; L. tenuior with blue flowers ; is a recent 
acquisition to the greenhouse section, while L. amaena, > fr6m 
North America, as well as L, syphilitica and its hybrids, from 
Virginia,, have also blue flowers. The last-named was introduced 
in 1665. The * hybrids raised by crossing . cardinally fulgens y 
splendens and syphilitica, constitute a fine group of fairly hardy 
and .showy garden, plants. Queen Victoria is a well-known 
variety, but there are now many others. , 

The. Lobelia is familiar in gardens under two very, different forms, 
that of the dwarf-tufted plants used for summer bedding, and 
that of the tall showy perennials. Of the former the best type is L. 
ErinuS, growing from 4 to 6 in. high, with maiiy slender stems, 
bearing through a; long period a .profusion of small but bright blue 
rtwo-lipped flowers. The variety speciosa offers the best strain of the 
-dwarf lobelias; but the Varieties are being constantly superseded by 
new sorts. A good variety will reproduce itself sUfficiently true from 
seed for ordinary flower borders, but to secure exact uniformity it is 
necessary to propagate from cuttings. ; ; 

The herbaceous lobelias, of which L,. fulgens may be taken as the 
type, may be called hardy except in so far as they suffer from damp 
in winter ; they throw up a series of short rosette-like suckers round 
the base of the old flowering stem, and these sometimes, despite all 
the care? taken of them, rot off sduring winter..- " The roota should 
either be taken up in autumn, and planted closely side by side in 
boxes of , dry earth or ashes, these being set for. the time they are 
dormant either in a cold frame Or in any airy place in the green- 
house; or they may be left in the ground, in whi^h’ case a brick or 
two should be put : beside the plants, some coal ashes being first placed 
round them, and slates to protect the plants being laid over the bricks, 
one end resting on the earth beyond- About February they should 
be placed in a warm pit, and after a few dkys shaken out and the 
suckers parted, -and potted singly into small pots Of light rich earth: 
After being kept in the forcing pit until well established; they 
he. moved to a more airy greenhouse pit, > and: eventually to a 


cold frame preparatory to planting out. In the more favoured parts 
of the United Kingdom it is unnecessary to go to this trouble, as the 
plants are perfectly hardy ; even in the suburbs of London they live 
for several years without protection except in very severe winters. 
They should have a loamy soil, well enriched with manure; and 
require copious waterings When they start into free growth. They 
may be raised from seeds, which, being very fine, require to be sown 
carefully; but they do not flower usually till the second year unless 
they are sown very early in heat. 

The species Lobelia infiata, the “ Indian tobacco ” of North 
America, is used in medicine, the entire herb, dried and in flower, 
being employed. The species derives , its specific name from its 
characteristic, inflated capsules. It is somewhat irritant to the 
nostrils, and is possessed of a burning, acrid taste. The chief con- 
stituent is a volatile liquid alkaloid (cf. nicotine) named lobeline, 
which; occurs to the extent of about 30 %. This is a very pungent 
body, with a tobacco-like odour. It occurs in combination with 
lobeliq acid and forms solid crystalline salts. The single prepara- 
tion of this plant in ' the British Pharmacopeia is the Tinctura 
Lobeliae Ether eae, composed of five parts of spirits of ether to one of 
lobelia. The dose is 5 to 15 minims. The ether is employed in order 
to add to the efficacy of the, drug in asthma, but a simple alcoholic 
tincture Would be really preferable. / 

Lobelia has certain pharmacological resemblances to tobacco. It 
has no action upon the unbroken skin, but may be absorbed by it 
under !. suitable conditions. . Taken internally in small doses, e.g. 
5 minims of the tincture, it stimulates the peristaltic movements 
of the coecu.m and colon. In large doses it is a powerful gastro- 
intestinal irritant, closely resembling tobacco, and causing giddiness, 
headache, nausea, vomiting, purging and extreme prostration, with 
damply sweats and faltering rapid pulse. Its action on the Circula- 
tion is very decided. The cardiac terminals of the vagus nerves are 
paralysed, the pulse being thus accelerated by loss of the normal 
inhibitory influence, and the blood-vessels being relaxed owing to 
paresis of the ‘vasomotor centre. The blood-pressure thus falls very 
markedly. The respiratory centre is similarly depressed, death en- 
suing from this action* Lobelia is thus a typical respiratory poison. 
Ip less than, toxic doses the motor terminals of the vagi in the bronchi 
anid bronchioles are paralysed, thus causing relaxation of , the 
bronchial muscles. . It is doubtful whether lobelia affects the cere- 
brum directly. It is excreted by the kidneys and the skin, both of 
which it stimulates in its passage. In general terms the drug may 
be said to stimulate non-striped muscular fibres in small, and paralyse 
them in toxic doses. . ... . > 

Five .minims of the tincture may fee usefully prescribed to be 
taken night and morning in chronic constipation due to inertia of the 
lower part ofj the alimentary canal. In spasmodic (neurotic) asthma, 
and also in bronchitis accompanied by asthmatic spasm’ of the 
bronchioles, the tincture may be given in comparatively large 
doses (e.g. one drachm) every fifteen minutes until nausea is pro- 
duced. Thereafter, whether successful or not in relieving the spasm, 
the administration of the drug must be stopped. k 

LOBENSTEIN, a town of Germany, in the principality of 
Reuss, on the Lemnitz, situated in a pleasant and fertile country, 
25- m. N.W. from Hof by railway. Pop. (1905) 2990. The town, 
grouped round a rock, upon which stand the ruins of the old 
castle, is exceedingly picturesque. It contains a spacious parish 
church, ; a palace, until 1824 the residence of the princes of 
Reuss-Lobenstem-Elersdorf, and a hydropathic establishment. 
The manufactures include dyeing, brewing and cigar-making. 

; See Zedler and Schott, Filhrer durch Lobenstein und Umgebung 
(2nd ed., Lobenstein, 1903). 

LOBO, FRANCISCO RODRIGUES (?i 575 -?i6^7), Portuguese 
bucolic writer, a lineal descendant in the family of letters of 
Bernardim; RibeirO; and Christovam Falcao. All we know of 
his life is that he was born of rich and noble parents at Leifia, 
and lived at ease in its picturesque neighbourhood, reading 
philosophy and poetry and writing of shepherds and shepherdesses 
by the . rivers Liz and Lena. He studied at the university of 
Coimbra and took the degree of licentiate about 1600. He visited 
Lisbon from time to time, and tradition has it that he died by 
drowning on his way . thither as he was descending the Tagus 
from Santarem. Though his first book, a little volume of verses 
(Romances) published in 1596, and his last, a rhymed welcome 
to Ring Philip III:, published in 1623, are written in Spanish, 

: he composed his eclogues and prose pastorals entirely in Portu- 
guese; and thereby did a rare service to his country at a time 
when, owing to the Spanish domination, Castilian was the 
i language preferred by polite society and by men of letters. 
His- * Primavera, a book that may be compared to the Diana bf 
Jorge de Montemdr (Montemayor), appeared in 1601 y. its second 
part, the Pastor Peregrirto , in 1 608, an d it s third , -th'ei Desenganadol 
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in 161.4. The dullness of these lengthy collections of episodes 
without plan, thread or ideas, is relieved by charming and 
ingenious pastoral songs named serrantifias, Iiis eclogues in 
endecasyllables are an echo of those of Camoens, but like his other 
verses they are inferior to his redondilhas , which show the tradi- 
tional fount of his inspiration. In his Corte na Aldeia (1619), 
a man of letters, a young nobleman, a student and an old man 
of easy means, beguile the winter evenings at Cintra by a series of 
philosophic and literary discussions in dialogue which may still 
be read with pleasure. Lobo is also the author of an insipid epic 
in twenty cantos in ottava rima on the Constable D. Nuno 
Alvares Pereira, the hero of the war of independence against 
Spain at the end of the 14th century. The characteristics of 
his prose style are harmony, purity and elegance, and he ranks 
as one of Portugal’s leading writers. A disciple of the Italian 
school, his verses are yet free from imitations of classical models, 
his descriptions of natural scenery are unsurpassed in the Portu- 
guese language, and generally his writings strike a true note and 
show a sincerity that was rare at the. time.. Their popularity 
may be seen by the fact that the Primavera went through seven 
editions in the 17th century and nine in all, a large number for 
so limited a market as that of Portugal, while six editions exist 
of the Pastor Peregrino and four, of the epic poem. An edition of 
his collected works was published in one volume in Lisbon in 
1723, and another in four volumes, but less complete, appeared 
there in 1774. 

See Costa e Silva, Ensaio biographico critico, v. 5-1 12, for a 
critical examination of Lobo’s writings; also Bouterwek’s History 
of Portuguese Literature. (E. Pr.J 

LOBO, JERONIMO (1593-1678), Jesuit missionary, was born 
in Lisbon, and entered the Order of Jesus at the age of sixteen. 
In 1621 he w r as ordered as a missionary to India, and in 1622 
he arrived at Goa. With the intention of proceeding to Abyssinia, 
whose Negus (emperor) Segued had been converted to Roman 
Catholicism by Pedro Paez, he left India in 1624. He disembarked 
on the coast of Mombasa, and attempted to reach his destination 
through the Galla country, but was forced to return.; In 1625 
he set out again, accompanied by Mendez, the patriarch of 
Ethiopia, and eight missionaries. The party landed on the 
coast of the Red Sea, and Lobo settled in Abyssinia as super- 
intendent of the missions in Tigre. He remained there until 
death deprived the Catholics of their protector, the emperor 
Segued. , Forced by persecution to leave the kingdom, in 1634 
Lobo and his companions fell into the hands of the Turks at 
Massawa, who sent him to India to procure a ransom for his 
imprisoned fellow-missionaries. In this he was successful, 
but could not induce the Portuguese viceroy to send an armament 
against Abyssinia. Intent upon accomplishing this cherished 
project, he embarked for Portugal, and after he had been ship- 
wrecked on the coast of Natal; and captured by pirates, arrived 
at Lisbon. Neither at this city, however, nor at Madrid and 
Rome, was any countenance given to Lobo’s plan. He accordingly 
returned to India in 1640, and was elected rector, and afterwards 
provincial, of the Jesuits at Goa. After some years he returned 
to his native city, and died there on the 29th of January 16781 

Lobo wrote an account of his travels in Portuguese, which appears 
never to have been printed, but is deposited in the monastery of St 
Roque, Lisbon. Balthazar Telles made large use of the information 
therein in his Historia geral da Ethiopia a (Coimbra, 1660), often 
erroneously attributed to Lobo (see Machado’s Bibliotheca Lusitana). 
Lobo’s own narrative was translated from a MS. copy into French in 
1 728 by the Abbe Joachim le Grand, under the, title of Voyage historique 
d’Abissinie. In 1669 a translation by Sir Peter Wyche of several 
passages from a MS. account of Lobo’s travels was published by the 
Royal Society (translated in M. Thevenot’s Relation des voyages in 
1673). An English abridgment of Le Grand’s edition by Dr Johnson 
was published in 1735 (reprinted 1789) . In a, Memoir e justificatif en 
rehabilitation des peres Pierre Paez et Jerome Lobo, Dr C. T. Beke 
maintains against Bruce the accuracy of Lobo’s statements as to the 
source of the Abai branch of the Nile. See A. de Backer, Biblio - 
thlque de la Compagnie de Jesus (ed. C. Sommervogel, iv., 1893). 

LOBSTER (O.E. lopustre, lopystre, a corruption of Lat. locus ta, 
lobster or other marine shell-fish ; also a locust) , an edible 
crustacean found on the coasts of the North Atlantic and Medi- 
terranean. The name is sometimes loosely applied to any 


of the larger Crustacea of the order Macrura, especially to such 
as are used for food. 

The true lobsters, forming the family Homaridae , are dis- 
tinguished from the other Macrura by. having the first three 
pairs of legs terminating in chelae or pincers. The first pair are 
large and massive and are composed of six segments, while 
the remaining legs are each composed of seven segments. 
The sternum of the last thoracic somite is immovably united 
with the preceding. This last character, together with some 
peculiarities of the branchial system, distinguish the lobsters 
from the freshwater crayfishes. The common lobster ( Homarus 
gammarus or vulgaris ) is found on the European coasts from 
Norway to the Mediterranean. The American lobster {Homarus 
americanus ), which should perhaps be ranked as a variety 
rather than as a distinct species, is found on the Atlantic coast 
of North' America from Labrador to Cape Hatteras. A third 
species, found at the Cape of Good Hope, is of small size and of 
no economic importance. . 

Both in Europe and in America the lobster is the .object of 
an important fishery. It lives in shallow water, in rocky places, 
and is usually captured in traps known as lobster-pots, or creels, 
made of wickerwork or of hoops covered with netting, and having 
funnel-shaped openings permitting entrance but preventing 
escape. These traps are baited with pieces of fish, preferably 
stale, and are sunk on ground frequented by lobsters, the place 
of each being marked by a buoy. In Europe the lobsters are 
generally sent to market in the fresh state, but in America, 
especially in the northern New England states and in the 
maritime provinces of Canada, the canning of lobsters is an 
important industry. The European lobster rarely reaches 10 
pounds in weight, though individuals of 14 pounds have been 
found, and in America there are authentic records of lobsters 
weighing 20 to 23 pounds. 

The effects of over-fishing have become apparent, especially 
in America, rather in the reduced average size of the lobsters 
caught than in any diminution of the total yield. The imposition 
of a close time to protect the spawning lobsters has been often 
tried, but as the female carries the spawn attached to her body 
for nearly twelve months after spawning it is impossible to give 
any effective protection by this means. The prohibition of the 
capture of females carrying spawn, or, as it is termed, “in berry,” 
is difficult to enforce. A minimum size, below which it is illegal 
to sell lobsters, is fixed by law in most lobster-fishing districts, 
but the value of the protection so given has also been questioned. 

The Norway lobster ( Nephrops norvegicus) is found, like the 
common lobster, from Norway to the Mediterranean. It is a 
smaller species, with long and slender claws and is of an orange 
colour, often beautifully marked with red and blue. It is found 
in deeper water and is generally captured by trawling. It is 
a curious and unexplained fact that nearly all the individuals 
so captured are males. It is less esteemed for food than the 
common species. In London it is sold under the name of “ Dublin 
prawn.” 

The rock lobster, spiny lobster, or sea-crawfish ( Palinurus 
vulgaris ) belongs to the family Palinuridae , distinguished from 
the Homaridae by the fact that the first legs are not provided 
with chelae or pincers, and that all the legs possess only six 
segments. The antennae are very long and thick. It is found 
on the southern and western coasts of the British Islands and 
extends to the Mediterranean. It is highly esteemed for the 
table, especially in France, where it goes by the name of Langouste. 
Other species of the same family are used for food in various 
parts of the world, especially on the Pacific coast of North 
America and in Australia and New Zealand. 

In Melbourne and Sydney the name of “ Murray lobster ” is 
given to a large species of crayfish (Astacopsis spinifer , formerly 
known as As tacus, or Potamobius serratus) which is much used 
for food. (W.T. Ca.) 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT, a phrase specially adopted in English 
usage for the decentralized or deconcentrated administration, 
within a state or national and central government, of local 
affairs by local authorities. It is restricted not only in respect 
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of area but also in respect of the character and extent of the 
duties assigned to them. It is not to be confused with local 
self-government in the wider sense in which the words are 
sometimes employed, e.g. for the granting by the crown of self- 
government to a colony; the expression, in a general way, may 
mean this, but “ local government ” as technically used in 
England refers more narrowly to the system of county or 
municipal administration, and English usage transfers it to 
denote the similar institutions in other countries. The growth 
and persistence of this kind of subordinate government is due 
practically to the need of relieving the central authority in the 
state, and to experience of the failure of a completely centralized 
bureaucracy. The degree to which local government is adopted 
varies considerably in different countries, and those which are 
the best examples of it in modern times— the United Kingdom, 
the United States, France and Germany — differ very much in 
their local institutions, partly through historical, partly through 
temperamental, causes. A certain shifting of ideas from time 
to time, as to what is local and what is central, is inevitable, 
and the same view is not possible in countries of different con- 
figuration, history or political system. The history and present 
state of the local government in the various countries are dealt 
with in the separate articles on them (England, Germany, &c.), 
in the sections dealing with government and administration, 
or political institutions. 

The best recent comparative study of local government is Percy 
Ashley’s Local and Central Government (Murray, 1906), an admirable 
account of the evolution and working of the systems in England, 
France, Prussia and United States. Other important works, in 
addition to general works on constitutional law,' are J. A. Fairlie’s 
Municipal Administration , Shaw’s Municipal Government in Conti- 
nental Europe , Redlich and Hirst’s Local Government in England, 
Mr and Mrs Sidney Webb’s elaborate historical inquiry into English 
local government (1906), and for Germany, Bornhak’s Geschichte des 
preussischen Verwaltungsrechts. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD, a department of the adminis- 
tration of the United Kingdom, constituted in 1871. It is the 
successor of the General Board of Health, established in 1848 
pursuant to the Public Health Act of that year. The General 
Board of Health continued in existence until 1854, when it was 
reconstituted. Its existence under its new constitution was 
originally limited to one year,, but was extended from year to 
year until 1858, when it was allowed to expire, its powers under 
the various acts for the prevention of diseases being transferred 
to the privy council, while those which related to the control of 
local authorities passed to the secretary of state for the home 
department, to whose department the staff of officers and clerks 
belonging to the board was transferred. This state of affairs 
continued until 1871, when the Local Government Board was 
created by the Local Government Board Act 1871. It consists 
of the lord president of the council, the five principal secretaries 
of state, the lord privy seal, the chancellor of the exchequer 
and a president appointed by the sovereign. The board itself 
seldom meets, and the duties of the department are discharged 
by the president assisted by a parliamentary and a permanent 
secretary and a permanent staff. The president and one of the 
secretaries usually have seats in parliament, and the president is 
generally a member of the cabinet. The salary of the president, 
formerly £2000, was raised in 1910 to £5000 a year. The board 
has all the powers of the secretary of state under the Public 
Health Act 1848, and the numerous subsequent acts relating to 
sanitary matters and 1 the government of sanitary districts; 
together with all the powers and duties of the privy council 
under the acts relating to the prevention of epidemic disease 
and to vaccination. The powers and duties of the board have 
been largely added to by legislation since its creation; it may be 
said that the board exercises a general supervision over the 
numerous authorities to whom local government has been 
entrusted (see England: Local Government ). A committee 
presided over by Lord Jersey in 1904 inquired into the constitution 
and duties of the board, but made no recommendation as to any 
change therein. It recommended, however, an increase in the 
salaries of the president and of the parliamentary and permanent 
secretaries. 


LOCARNO (Ger. Luggarus), a small town of Italian appearance 
in the Swiss canton of Tessin or Ticino, of which till 1881 it was 
one of the three capitals (the others being Bellinzona, q.v., and 
Lugano, q.v.). It is built at the north or Swiss end of the Lago 
Maggiore, not far from the point at which the Maggia enters that 
lake, and is by rail 14 m. S.W. of Bellinzona. Its height above 
the sea-level is only 682 ft., so that it is said to be the lowest 
spot in Switzerland. In 1900 its population was 3603, mainly 
Italian-speaking and Romanists. It was taken from the Milanese 
in 1512 by the Swiss who ruled it till 1798, when it became part 
of the canton of Lugano in the Helvetic Republic, and in 1803 
part of that of Tessin or Ticino, then first erected. In 1555 a 
number of Protestant inhabitants were expelled for religious 
reasons, and going to Zurich founded the silk industry there. 
Above Locarno is the romantically situated sanctuary of the 
Madonna del Sasso (now rendered easily accessible by a funicular 
railway) that commands a glorious view over the lake and the 
surrounding country. (W. A. B. C.) 

LOCH,. HENRY BROUGHAM LOCH, ist Baron (1827-1900), 
British colonial administrator, son of James Loch, M.P., of 
Drylaw, Midlothian, was born on the 23rd of May 1827. He 
entered the navy, but at the end of two years quitted it for the 
East India Company’s military service, and in 1842 obtained a 
commission in the Bengal Light Cavalry. In the Sikh war in 
1845 he was given an appointment on the staff of Sir Hugh 
Gough, and served throughout the Sutlej campaign. In 1852 
he became *second in command of Skinner’s Horse. At the 
outbreak of the Crimean war in 1854, Loch severed his connexion 
with India, and obtained leave to raise a body of irregular 
Bulgarian cavalry, which he commanded throughout the war. 
In 1857 he was appointed attache to Lord Elgin’s mission to the 
East, was present at the taking of Canton, and in 1858 brought 
home the treaty of Yedo. In .April i860 he again accompanied 
Lord Elgin to China, as. secretary of the new embassy sent to 
secure the execution by China of her treaty engagements. The 
embassy was backed up by an allied Anglo-French force. With 
Harry S. Parkes he negotiated the surrender of the Taku forts. 
During the ; advance on, Peking Loch was chosen with Parkes to 
complete the preliminary negotiations for peace at Tungchow. 
They were accompanied by a small party of officers and Sikhs. 
It having been discovered that the Chinese were planning a 
treacherous . attack on the. British force, Loch rode back and 
warned the outposts. He then returned to Parkes and his 
party under a, flag of truce hoping to secure their safety. They 
were all, however, made prisoners and taken to Peking, where 
the majority died from torture or disease. Parkes and Loch, 
after enduring irons and all the horrors of a Chinese prison, were 
afterwards more leniently treated. After three weeks’ time the 
negotiations for their release were successful, but they had only 
been liberated ten minutes when orders were received from the 
Chinese emperor, then a fugitive in Mongolia, for their immediate 
execution. Loch never entirely recovered his health after this 
experience in a Chinese dungeon. Returning home he was made 
C.B., and for a while was private secretary to Sir George Grey, 
then at the Home Office. In 1863 he was appointed lieutenant- 
governor of the Isle of Man. During his governorship the House 
of Keys was transformed into an elective assembly, the first line 
of railway was opened, and the influx of tourists began to bring 
fresh prosperity to the island. In 1882 Loch, who had become 
K.C.B. in 1880, accepted a commissionership of woods and 
forests, and two years later was made governor of Victoria, where 
he won the esteem of all classes. In June 1889 he succeeded Sir 
Hercules Robinson as governor of Cape Colony and high com- 
missioner of South Africa. 

As high commissioner his duties called for the exercise of great 
judgment and firmness. The Boers were at the same time 
striving to frustrate Cecil Rhodes’s schemes of northern expan- 
sion and planning to occupy Mashonaland, to secure control of 
Swaziland and Zululand and to acquire the adjacent lands up 
to the ocean. Loch firmly supported Rhodes, and, by informing 
President Kruger that, troops would be sent to prevent any 
invasion of territory under British protection, he effectually 
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crushed the “ Banyailand trek” across the Limpopo (1890-91). 
Loch, however, with the approval of the imperial government, 
concluded in July-August 1890 a convention with President 
Kruger respecting Swaziland, by which, while the Boers withdrew 
all claims to territory north of the Transvaal, they were granted 
an outlet to the sea at Kosi Bay on condition that the republic 
entered the South African Customs Union. This convention was 
concluded after negotiations conducted with President Kruger 
by J. H. Hofmeyr on behalf of the high commissioner, and was 
made at a time when the British and Bond parties in Cape 
Colony were working in harmony. The Transvaal did not* 
however, fulfil the necessary condition, and in view of the 
increasingly hostile attitude of the Pretoria administration to 
Great Britain Loch became a strong advocate of the annexation 
by Britain of the territory east of Swaziland, through which the 
Boer railway to the sea would have passed. He at length induced 
the British government to adopt his view and on the 15th of 
March 1895 it was announced that these territories (Amatonga- 
land, &c.), would be annexed by Britain, an announcement 
received by Mr Kruger “ with the greatest astonishment and 
regret.” Meantime Loch had been forced to intervene in another 
matter. When the commandeering difficulty of 1894 had roused 
the Uitlanders in the Transvaal to a dangerous pitch of excite- 
ment, he travelled to Pretoria to use his personal influence with 
President Kruger, and obtained the withdrawal of the obnoxious 
commandeering regulations. In the following year he entered a 
strong protest against the new Transvaal franchise law. Mean- 
while, however, the general situation in South Africa was assuming 
year by year a more threatening aspect. Cecil Rhodes, then 
prime minister of Cape Colony, was strongly in favour of a more 
energetic policy than was supported by the Imperial government, 
and at the end of March 1895 the high commissioner, finding 
himself, it is believed, out of touch with his ministers, returned 
home a few months before the expiry of his term of office. In 
the same year he was raised to the peerage. When the Anglo- 
Boer war broke out in 1899 Loch took a leading part in 
raising and equipping a body of mounted men, named after 
him “ Loch’s Horse.” He died in London on the 20th of 
June 1900, and was succeeded as 2nd baron by his son Edward 
(b. 1873). , 

LOCHABER, a district of southern Inverness-shire, Scotland, 
bounded W. by Loch Linnhe, the river aiid loch Lochy, N. by 
the Corryarrick range and adjoining hills, N.E. and E. by the 
district of Badenoch, S.E. by the district of Rannoch and S. by 
the river and loch Leven. It measures 32 m. from N.E. to S.W. 
and 25 m. from E. to W., and is remarkable for wild and romantic 
scenery, Ben Nevis being the chief mountain/ The district has 
given its name to a celebrated type of axe, consisting of a long 
shaft with a blade like a scythe and a large hook behind it, which, 
according to Sir Walter Scott, was introduced into the Highlands 
and Ireland from Scandinavia. It was the weapon of the old City 
Guard of Edinburgh. The pathetic song of “ Lochaber no more ” 
was written by Allan Ramsay. 

LOCHES, a town in France, capital of an arrondissement in 
the department of Indre-et-Loire, 29 m. S.E. of Tours by rail, 
on the left bank of the Indre. Pop. (1906) 3751. The town, one 
of the most picturesque in central France, lies at the foot of the 
rocky eminence on which stands the castle of the Anjou family, 
surrounded by an outer wall ij m. in circumference, and con- 
sisting of the old collegiate church of St Ours, the royal lodge 
and the donjon. The church of St Ours dates from the 10th to 
the 'i 2th centuries; among its distinguishing features are the 
huge stone pyramids surmounting the nave and the beautiful 
carving of the west door. The royal lodge, built by Charles VII. 
and used as the subprefecture, contains the tomb of Agnes Sorel 
and the Oratory of Anne of Brittany. The donjon • includes, 
besides the ruined keep (12th century), the Martelet, celebrated 
as the prison of Lodovico Sforza, duke of Milan, who died there 
in 1508, and the Tour Ronde, built by Louis XI. and containing 
the famous iron cages in which state prisoners, including— 
according to a story now discredited — their inventor Cardinal 
Balue, were confined. Loches has an h6tel-de-ville and several 
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houses of the Renaissance period. It has a tribunal of first 
instance, a communal college and a training college. Liqueur- 
distilling and tanning are carried on together with trade in farm- 
produce, wine, wood and live-stock. 

On the right bank of the Loire, opposite the town and practi- 
cally its suburb, is the village of Beaulieu -les-Loches, once the 
seat of a barony. Besides the parish church of St Laurent, a 
beautiful specimen of 1 2th-century architecture, it contains the 
remains of the great abbey church of the Holy Sepulchre 
founded in the nth century by Fulk Nerra, count of Anjou, who 
is buried in the chancel. This chancel, which with one of the 
older transepts now constitutes the church, dates from the 1 5th 
century. The Romanesque nave is in ruins, but of the two 
towers one survives intact; it is square, crowned with an 
octagonal steeple of stone, and is one of the finest extant monu- 
ments of Romanesque architecture. 

Loches (the Roman Leucae) grew up round a monastery 
founded about 500 by St Ours and belonged to the counts of 
Anjou from 886 till 1205. In the latter year it was seized from 
King John of England by Philip Augustus, and from the middle 
of the 13th century till after the time of Charles IX. the castle 
was a residence of the kings of France. 

LOCHGELLY, a police burgh of Fifeshire, Scotland, 7 J m. 
N.E. of Dunfermline by the North British railway. Pop. (1901); 
5472. The .town is modern and owes its prosperity to the iron- 
works and collieries in its immediate vicinity. Loch Geliy, from 
which the town takes its name, situated ^ m. S. E., measures § m. 
in length by f m. in breadth, contains some trout and pike, and 
has on its west banks Lochgelly House, a seat of the earl of Minto. 
The Romans are said to have had a station at Loch Ore in the 
parish of Ballingry, 2\ m. N. by W., which was drained about 
the end of the 18th century and then cultivated. To the N.E. 
rises the hill of Benarty (1131 ft.). Hallyards, about 2 m. 
S.E; of Lochgelly, is a ruined house that once belonged to Sir 
William Kirkaldy of Grange, who held Edinburgh Castle for 
Queen Mary. Here' James V. was received after his defeat at 
Solway Moss in 1542, and here a few Jacobites used to meet 
in 1715 - 

LOCH GILPHEAD, a municipal and police burgh of Argyll- 
shire, Scotland, at the head of Loch Gilp, a small arm on the 
western side of Loch Fyne. Pop. (1901) 1313. The herring- 
fishery is the chief industry, but there is some weaving of woollens 
and, in summer, a considerable influx of visitors. Ardrishaig 
(pop. 1285), a seaport on the west of the mouth of Loch Gilp, is 
the east terminus of the Crinan Canal. It is the place of tranship- 
ment from the large Glasgow passenger steamers to the small 
craft built for the navigation of the canal. It is an important 
harbour in connexion with the Loch Fyne herring-fishery, and 
there is also a distillery. .During the summer there is a coach 
service to Ford at the lower end of Loch Awe. 

LOCHMABEN, a royal and police burgh of Dumfriesshire, 
Scotland, 8 in. N.E. of Dumfries, with a station on the Caledonian 
railway company’s branch from Dumfries to Locherbie. Pop. 
(1901) 1328. It is delightfully situated, there being eight lakes 
in the immediate neighbourhood, while the river Annan, and the 
Waters of Ae, Kinnel and Dryfe are in the vicinity. The town 
hall is a handsome edifice with clock tower. At the south end of 
Castle Loch, the chief lake, stand the ruins, a mere shell, of 
Lochmaben Castle, dating from the 13th century, where local 
tradition declares that Robert Bruce was born— an honour which 
is also claimed, however, for Turnberry Castle on the coast of 
Ayrshire'. In the parish church is a bell said to have been pre- 
sented to King Robert by the pope after reconciliation with him. 
A statue of the king stands in front of the town hall. Whether 
it were his birthplace or not, the associations of Bruce with 
Lochmaben were intimate. He exempted his followers in the 
district from feudal service and their descendants-^— the “ kindly 
tenants of Lochmaben were confirmed in their tenure by the 
court of session in 1824. The Castle Loch is the only fresh water 
in Scotland, and possibly in the British Isles, where the vendaco 
{coregonus vandesius) occurs. This fish, which is believed to be 
growing scarcer, is alleged on doubtful authority to have been 
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introduced by Queen. Mary. It is captured by. the sweep-net in 
August; and is esteemed as a delicacy.- The lakes adjoining the 
town afford' the inhabitants, exceptional advantages for the game 
of curling. There was once a team of Lochmaben Curlers entirely 
composed of shoemakers (souters) who held their own against 
all comers, and their prowess added the phrase “ to souter ” 
to the vocabulary of the sport, the word indicating a match in 
which the winners scored “ game ” to their opponents’ “ love.” 
Lochmaben unites with Annan, Dumfries,. Kirkcudbright and 
Sanquhar (the Dumfries burghs) in returning one member to 
parliament. 

LOCK, MATTHIAS, English 18th-century furniture designer 
and cabinet-maker. The dates of his birth and death are unknown'; 
but he was a : disciple of Chippendale, and subsequently of the 
Adams, and was possibly in partnership with Henry Copeland 
(q.v.). During the greater part of his life he belonged to that 
flamboyant school which derived its inspiration from Louis XV. 
models; but when he fell under the influence of Robert Adam 
he absorbed his manner so completely that it is often difficult 
to distinguish between them, just as it is sometimes easy to 
confound Lock’s work with the weaker efforts of Chippendale. 
Thus from, being extravagantly rococo he progressed to a simple 
ordered classicism. His published designs are not equal to his 
original drawings, many of which are preserved in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington, while the pieces them- 
selves are often bolder and more solid than is Suggested by the 
author’s representations of them. He was a clever craftsman 
and holds a distinct place among the minor furniture designers 
of the second half of the 18th century. 

Among f his works, some of which were issued in conjunction 
with Copeland, are: A New Drawing Book of Ornaments (n. d.) ; A 
New Book of Ornaments ( 1 768) ; A New Book of Pier Frames , 
Ovals , Girandoles, Tables , &c. (1769); and A New Book of Foliage 

(1769)* 

LOCK (from the 0 . Eng. loc.; the word appears, in different 
forms, in many Teutonic languages, but Ijfctb • such various 
meanings as “ hole, ” Ger. Loch , “ lid , ’ ’ ^fwed . lock , &c . ; 
probably the original was a root meaning “to enclose”), a 
fastening, particularly one which consists of a bolt held in a 
certain position by one or more movable parts which require 
to be placed in definite positions by the aid of a key or of a secret 
arrangement of letters, figures or signs, before the bolt can be 
moved. It is with such fastenings that the present article 
chiefly deals. 

The word is also used, in the original sense of an enclosure or barrier, 
for a length of water in a river or canal, or at the entrance of a dock, 
enclosed at both ends by gates, the “ lock-gates,” and fitted with 
sluices, to enable vessels , to be raised from a lower to a higher level 
or vice versa (see Canal and Dock). In guns and rifles the lock is the 
mechanism Which effects the firing of the charge; it thus appears in 
the names of old types of weapons* such as wheel-lock, match-lock, 
flint-lock (see Arms and Armour, § Firearms ; also Gun and 
Rifle). Lock (Gen Locke) in the sense of a curl or tuft of hair, 
the separate groups in which the hair naturally grows, may be, in 
ultimate origin, connected with the root of the main word. Lock- 
jaw is the popular name of the disease known as tetanus 
The name “ Lock Hospital ” is frequently used in English for a 
hospital for patients suffering from venereal diseases. According to 
the New English Dictionary there was in Southwark as early as 1 453 
a leper-hospital, known as the Lock Lazar House, which later was 
used for the treatment of venereal diseases. The name appears to 
have become used in the present sense as early as the end of the 1 7th 
century. Lock hospitals were established in London in 1745-1747 
and in Dublin in 1754-1755. 

The forms in which locks are manufactured, such as padlock, 
rim-lock, mortise-lock, one-sided or two-sided, &c., are necessarily 
extremely numerous; and the variations in the details of con- 
struction of any one of these forms are still more numerous, 
so that it is impossible to do more/ here than describe the main 
types which have been or are in common use. Probably the 
earliest locks were of Chinese origin. Specimens of these still 
extant are quite as secure as any locks manufactured in Europe 
up to the 1 8th century, but it is impossible to ascertain the date 
of their manufacture. With the exception, in all probability, 
of these Chinese examples, the earliest lock of which, the con- 
struction is known is the Egyptian, which was used four thousand 


years ago. In fig. x, aa is the body of the lock, M the bolt and 
cc the key. The three pins p y p, p drop into three holes in the 
bolt when it is pushed in, and so hold it fast; and they are 
raised again by 
putting in the key 
through the large 
hole in the bolt and 
raising it a little, so 
that the pins in the 
key push the locking 
pins up out of the 
way of the bolt. It 
was evidently to 
locks and keys of 
this nature that the 

prophet alluded: “ And the key of the house of David will I 
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lay upon his shoulder ” (Isaiah xxii. 22), the word muftah * used 
in this passage being the common word for key to this day. 

In the 1 8th century the European lock was nothing better 
than a mere bolt, held in its place, either shut or open, by a 
spring b (fig. 2), which pressed it down, and so held it at either 
one end or the other of the convex notch aa; and the only 
impediment to opening it was the wards which the key had to 
pass before it could turn in the keyhole. But it was always 
possible to find the shape of the wards by merely putting in a 
blank key covered with wax, apd pressing it against them; 
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and when this had been done it was unnecessary to cut out the 
key into the complicated form of the wards (such as fig. ,3), 
because no part of that key does any work except the edge be 
farthest from the pipe a; and so a key of the form fig. 4 would 
do just as well. Thus a small collection of skeleton keys, as 
they are called, of a few different patterns, was all the stock in 
trade that a lock-picker required. 

The common single-tumbler lock (fig. 5) requires two opera- 
tions instead of one to open it. The tumbler at turns on a pi^ot 
at t , and has a square pin at a, which drops into a notch in the 
bolt bb, when it is either quite open or quite shut, and the tumbler 




must be lifted by the key before the bolt can be moved again. 
The tumbler offered little resistance to picking, as the height to 
which it might be lifted was not limited and the bolt would operate 
provided only that this height was sufficient; the improvement 
which formed the foundation of the modern key lock was the 
substitution of what is known as the “ lever ” for the tumbler, 
the difference being that the lever must be lifted to exactly the 
right height to allow the bolt to pass. This improvement, 
together with the obvious one of using more than one 
lever, was introduced in 1778 by Robert Barron, and focks 
is illustrated in figs. 6 and 7. Unless the square pin 
a (fig. 6) is lifted by the key to the proper height and no higher, 
the bolt cannot move. Fig. 8 illustrates the key of such a lock 
with four levers, the different distances between the centre of the 
key barrel and the edge of the bit being adapted to lift the levers 
to the respective heights required. This lock differ^ from the 
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modern lever lock only in the fact that Barron made his gating 
in the bolt and carried stumps on his levers, instead of having 
the main stump riveted into the bolt and the gatings in the levers 
as is the modern practice. 

A lock operating on exactly the same principle but entirely 
different in construction (fig, 9) was invented by Joseph Bramah 
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in 1784. It consists of an outer barrel aaaa , within which is a 
revolving barrel, cccc , held in place by a steel disk, dd, and pro- 
vided with a pin b fixed eccentrically for operating the bolt; 
the barrel is prevented from turning by sheet metal sliders ss, 
which slide axially in radial grooves in the barrel and project 
into slots cut into the steel disk which is fastened to the case of the 
lock. Each slider has a gating cut in its outer edge sufficiently 
deep to allow it to embrace the inwardly 
projecting steel plate and turn on it with 
the barrel. The key is of tubular form 
having slots cut in its end, each of a 
depth corresponding to the position of 
the gating in one of the sliders; so that, 
on inserting the key, each slider is pushed 
in — against a spring — exactly far enough 
to bring its slot opposite the steel disk; 
in this position the barrel carrying the sliders is turned by the 
key and actuates the bolt. ; 

Up to 1851 it was generally believed that well-made lever 
locks of all types were practically unpickable, but at this time 
Alfred Charles Hobbs — an American — demonstrated, by picking 
the locks of Barron, Chubb, Bramah and others, that this belief 
was a fallacy. The method of Hobbs became widely known 
as the “ tickling ” or “ tentative ” method. In the modern 




lever lock the bolt carries a projecting piece — the “ main stump ” 
—which, when the levers are all raised to the proper height, 
enters the slots — “ gatings ”— in their faces. If, when the levers 
are not in this position, pressure is applied to the bolt, the 
main stump will press against the face of the levers; but owing 
to inaccuracies of workmanship and other causes the pressure 
will not be equal on all the levers. If now, the pressure on the 
bolt being maintained, each lever in turn is carefully raised a 
little, one will be found on which! the pressure, of the stump 
is greatest; this one is lifted till it becomes easy and then care- 
fully lowered till it is sustained by the pressure of the stump 
in a new position. Another lever now bears the greatest pressure, 
and this in its turn is similarly treated. By this gradual or 
“ tentative ” process the levers will in time all be raised to the 
correct height and the bolt will slip back without, if sufficient 
care has been exercised, any of the levers having been raised 


above its correct position. Although this method of picking 
only became generally known in 1851, it is evident that it was 
not noVel, since in 1817 one of Bramah’s workmen, named 
Russell, invented the use of false notches or gatings, which were 
slots similar to the true gating but of small depth cut in the face 
of the levers. Similar false gatings were used in Anthony 
Radford Strutt’s lock in 1819. The only possible object of these 
gatings — two of which are shown in each of the sliders of Bramah’s 
lock— was to prevent the tentative method of picking. They 
are, however, not efficient for their purpose although they render 
the operation more difficult and tedious. 

The best-known locks up to 1851 were those of Jeremiah Chubb, 
their popularity being due to their superior workmanship and 
probably still more to their title “ detector.” His lock, patented 
in 1818, contained a device intended to frustrate attempts at 
picking, and further to detect if such an attempt had been made. 
This device, at any rate as far as detecting was concerned, had 
been anticipated by the patent of Thomas Ruxton in 1816. 
Since the device only comes into operation when any lever is 
raised too high, it is not effective against a skilful application 
of the tentative method. The original form of this lock 4 s shown 
in fig. 10, when the lever DT, which turns on a pin in the middle, 
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is acted upon at its end T by a spring S, which will evidently 
allow some play to the lever on either side of the corner X; 
but the moment it is pushed past that point the spring will 
carry it farther in the same direction, like what is called in 
clock-work a jumper. In its proper position that end always 
remains above the turning-point; but, if any one of the tumblers 
is raised too high, the other end D of the detector, which reaches 
over all the levers, is lifted so far that the end T is sent down 
below the corner, and the tooth T then falls into a notch in the 
bolt, and so prevents it from being drawn back, even though all 
the levers are raised properly by the right key. It thus at once 
becomes obvious that somebody has been trying to pick the lock. 
The way to open it, then, is to turn the key the other way, as if 
to Overlock the bplt; a short piece of gating near the end of 
the levers allows the bolt to advance just far enough to push 
the tooth of the detector up again by means of its inclination 
there, and then the lock can be opened as usual. To render the 
mechanism of locks more inaccessible for picking purposes, two 
devices, the “ curtain ” and the “ barrel,” were in use; these 
devices were simply the one a disk and the other a cylinder 
carrying a keyhole which revolved with the key and so closed 
the fixed keyhole in the case. 

It is to Hobbs himself that we are indebted for the invention of the 
movable stump, since called the safety lever, the only device intro- 
duced rendering the tentative method of picking inoperative. This 
invention was incorporated in the “ protector ” locks of Hobbs, Hart 
& Co.; it consists in the employment of a movable main stump 
which is not riveted into the bolt as usual, but is set on the end.fr of a 
bent lever abc (fig. 11) which lies in a hollow of the bolt A behind it, 
turning on a pivot in the bolt itself, and kept steady by a small 
friction-spring e. The stump comes through a hole in the bolt large 
enough to let it have a little play; and the long end a of the. lever 
stands just above the edge of a square pin d, which is fixed iii the 
back plate of the lock. When the lock is locked, if the bolt be pushed 
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back,' no sensible pressure on the levers is produced, but only just 
enough to turn this protector lever, as Hobbs called it, on its pivot c, 
and so bring down its end a in front of the square pin, and then the 
$olt can no more be pushed back than when held by Chubb’s detector. 
The protector is set free again by merely pushing the bolt forward 
with the key, without reference to the 
levers. However, the protector coiTld 
be prevented from acting by a method 
used by the inventor himself for another 
purpose, viz., by pushing a piece of 
watch-spring through the keyhole, and 
F up behind the bolt, so as to reach the 
protector at a, and keep it up while the 
bolt was pushed back, or, again, by 
pushing up the watch-spring between 
any two of the levers, and holding 
the end b of the protector with it, so as to press the stump against 
the levers. Both these devices, however, are : prevented now by 
letting -in a feather FF in a groove between the bolt and the back 
of the lock, which no watch-spring can pass,, and also bringing a 
piece of the feather forward through the front gating of the levers 
just under the stump. In this form the lock is safe against any 
mode of picking known. A lock possessing valuable features was 
invented in 1852 by Sir Edmund Beckett — afterwards Lord Grim- 
thorpe- — but did not come into general, use for commercial reasons. 

All the locks containing many levers so far described have a 
common defect in that the levers are moved in one direction by the 
key and in the other by springs. But it not infrequently happens 
that dirt or grease gets between the levers and causes two or more 
to stick together, in which case one of them is lifted too high and the 
bolt is prevented from operating. To overcome this difficulty lqcks, 
especially those intended for safes, have been made so that alternate 
levers move in opposite directions, the key having two bits on 
opposite sides. This construction entails that the key enter the body 
of the levers instead of passing below them * an arrangement that had 
previously been in use to reduce the space into which gunpowder 
could be packed through the keyhole. 

The key locks chiefly used in English safes have been the ordinary 
lever lock with 6-8 or 10 levers, Chubb’s “ detector,” Hobbs’s 
Key locks “ P rotGCt( > r ” ° r variants of these. In the Yale lock, which 
. * reverts in some degree to the idea of the ancient Egyptian, 

lock, America has produced one key lock which has come into almost 
universal use in that country and is certainly worthy of note. Thd 
key of this lock, shown full size at ka in fig. 12, is remarkably small, 

being stamped from a 
piece, of flat steel and 
\yeighing only a small 
fraction of an ounce. The 
barrel abc has' to turn, as 
in the Bramah lock, in 
order to move the bolt, 
which is not shown in the 
figure. That may be done 
either as in Bramah locks 
or by a tongue or bit 
attached to the end ab of 
the barrel as in several 
other locks. The barrel 
is prevented from being 
Fig. 12. turned, except by the 

* # ' proper key, thus. The 

(apparently) five plugs with spiral springs over them in fig. 12 
are really all divided at the cross line be, being all now lifted to the 
proper height by the key. Consequently the barrel abc can turn 
round, as there is no plug either projecting from it or projecting into 
it. But when the key is out, all the plugs are pushed down by the 
springs, and so the upper ones descend into the barrel and hold it 
fast. -And again, if, any of the steps of a false key are too high, some 
of the lower plugs will be pushed up beyond the barrel into the holes 
above them, and so the barrel cannot turn. The bevelled end of the 
key near a enables it to be pushed in under the plugs, though with 
some friction and resistance. 

It is frequently convenient to have a number of different locks so 
arranged that, whilst each has its oWn individuaLkey, yet one special 
or “ master ” key will operate any of the series. In warded locks this 
is done by “ differing ” the wards of . the individual locks so that each 
key will only pass its own lock, and then filing away the bit of an 
extra key so that it will pass all the wards; the objection to this 
method is that any of the individual keys can easily be filed away 
and so form a master key. A better method, which meets this 
objection, consists in making all the levers except one — or if need be 
two — of each lock alike and cutting another gating or widening the 
gating in the differing levers, so as to pass the master key which has 
one-— or two — special steps. 

The growth of safe deposits has called for special locks so 
that when a box changes tenants the outgoing, tenant’s key 
shall be useless. In some cases the lock has been taken off and 
another substituted, but this is a clu npy nuikeshift now rarely 
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employed, and has been superseded by the use of changeable 
key locks. 

The first of these, invented by Robert Newell in 1841, was intro- 
duced into Great Britain from America by Hobbs in 1851. A simpler 
form, the construction of which is clearly shown by fig. 13, was 
brought out by Hobbs, Hart & Co. The bolt of this lock, instead of 
the ordinary main stump, carries a set of sliders, PPS, one corre- 
sponding to each lever and each carrying a projection S correspond- 
ing to a. portion of the main stump. It will be seen that if any key 



having steps of certain lengths is inserted when the lock is unlocked 
and the bolt B thrown thereby, each slider will be raised to a height 
corresponding to that to which its lever is raised by the key, and the 
two .fixed teeth CC will engage two of the teeth in the front of each 
slider, so that they will be held in place ready to enter the lever 
gatings when the same key is inserted. 

A changeable key lock introduced by the Chatwood Safe Co. has no 
gatings in the levers, whose fronts are cut with teeth gearing into 
similar teeth cut in a set of disks carrying the gatings. The disks are 
mounted on a stud which can be moved by a key from the back of the 
lock in such a way that while the main stump is in the gatings — 
keeping the disks in position—the disks are carried forward out of 
gear with the levers; the key can then be removed and another 
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having steps of suitable length inserted and turned so as to raise the 
levers, the disks being then brought back into gear. 

Both the above locks require that the key steps should have certain 
definite lengths corresponding to the teeth, but a later lock re- 
sembling to some extent that brought out by Hobbs, Hart & Co. has 
been introduced by 'the Chatwood Co., in which it is sufficient after 
unlocking the lock to file any of the key steps and so alter the pattern 
of the key in any way. In this lock, which is illustrated in fig. 14, 
unlike all those that have been described, the levers are not pivoted 
but slide Upon guide stumps; the main stump is divided as in Hobbs 
Hart’s lock, the various pieces being clamped together by a screw to 
form a solid stump. The sliders composing the main stump are not 
provided with teeth, the changing being effected as follows: when 
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the bolt is partly shot by the correct key, the screw which binds the 
sliders together as it comes opposite an opening in the back of the 
case is loosened, the key is removed and altered — or a fresh key 
substituted— and is inserted so as to lift the levers to their correct 
height and expose the clamping screw at the back, which is then 

tightened. This lock is now 
commonly used for safe deposits, 
combined with a small lever lock 
of which the. custodian carries the 
key, and which either blocks the 
bolt of the main lock or covers 
the keyhole. 

In connexion with changeable 
key locks requiring key steps of 
definite lengths, much ingenuity has been displayed in designing 
keys with movable bits or steps, as fig. 15, which are useful chiefly as 
duplicates, being built up to match the key from time to time in use, 
and then deposited in some bank or other secure place to be used in 
case of emergency. 

From the very earliest times secret devices, either to hide 
keyholes or to take the place of locks proper, have been in use; 
Combina ^ ese are to-day only seriously represented by “ com- 
tion locks, bination ” locks which, whilst following the same 
general principles as key locks, differ entirely in 
construction. Locks in which the arranging of the internal 
parts in their proper positions was secured by the manipulation 
of external parts marked with letters or numbers were 
common in China in very early times, but their history is un- 
fortunately lost. This form of lock has been developed to a very 
high degree of perfection and is, for safes, in almost universal 
use to-day in America. 

The American lock consists of a series of disks mounted upon one 
spindle, Only one, however— ^ -the bolt disk — being fixed thereto, and 
provided each with a gating into which a stump connected with the 
bolt can drop when all the gatings lie upon a given line parallel to the 
axis of the spindle. Each disk is provided with a driving pin so 
arranged that it can impinge on and drive a similar pin in its next 
neighbour ; the gating in the bolt disk and thfe portion of the stump 
which enters it are so formed that the disk can draw the bolt back. 
The spindle is provided on the outside with a knob and graduated j 
disk — usually with 100 divisions — surrounded by an annulus on 
which a fixed position is denoted. Each disk, including the bolt disk, 
is provided with a pin projecting from its surface in such a way that ' 
the pin of one disk comes into contact with that of the next disk and 
drives it round. If, then, the bolt disk being at the back, there are 
three letter disks and the spindle is rotated to the left, the bolt disk 
will in the course of one revolution pick up letter disk No. I— 
counting from the bolt disk — in the second revolution it Will pick 
up No. 2, and in the third No. 3, the revolution being continued for 
part of a turn till the number corresponding to the correct position of 
No, 3 is reached. The revolution of the spindle is now reversed. 

' The bolt disk leaves No. 1 in the first revolution and picks it up again, 
and the second revolution picks up No. 2. The motion is continued 
for part of a revolution till No. 2 is brought to the correct position 
(No. 3 obviously not being disturbed) and is then reversed. No. 1 
is again left behind and picked up in the first revolution to the left, 
the motion being continued till the correct position of No 1 is 
reached, when, on reversal, the gating in the bolt disk comes into the 
correct position, the stump falls and a continuance of the motion to 
the right draws back the bolt. A lock constructed in this way would 
be of little utility, as the combination would have to be determined 
once for all by the maker. The difficulty is got over by making the 
letter disks in two parts, the inner part carrying the driving pin and 
the outer the gating; these two parts are locked together by small 
cams or other devices which come into such a position that they can 
be released with the help of a square key when the lock is unlocked. 
The combination is set by altering the position of the inner disks - 
with the driving pins in relation to the outer part carrying the 
gatings which are meanwhile held steady by the square key. 



One advantage of the combination lock is that there is no key 
to be lost or stolen, but the means adopted by burglars, especially 
Time * n America, are such that even this is not a perfect 
locks. protection, cases having occurred in which a person 
has been compelled to disclose the combination. With 
key locks the keyhole through the safe door forms a distinct 
point of danger, and with combination locks the spindle passing 
through the door may be attacked by explosives. To obviate 
these two risks time locks were introduced in America and have 
been used in Europe. Essentially the time lock consists of a 
Jhigh-class chronometer or watch movement, little liable to get 
out of order, driving a disk provided with a gating such that the 
bolt can only enter the gating during certain hours; as a rule 


two, three or four chronometers are used, any one of which can 
release the lock. 

The Yale time lock contains two chronometer movements which 
revolve two dial plates studded with twenty-four pins to represent 
the twenty-four hours of the day. These pins, when pushed in, form 
a track on which run rollers supporting the lever which secures the 
bolt or locking agency, but when they are drawn out the track is 
broken, the rollers fall down and the bolt is released. By pulling 
out the day pins, say from 9 till 4, the door is automatically prepared 
for opening between these hours, and at 4 it again of itself locks up. 
For keeping the repository closed over Sundays and holidays, a 
subsidiary segment or track is brought into play by which a period 
of twenty-four hours is added to the locked interval. Careful pro- 
vision is made against the eventuality of running down or accidental 
stoppage of the clock motion, by which the rightful owner might be 
as seriously incommoded as the burglar. In the Yale lock, just before 
the chronometers run out, a trigger is released which depresses the 
lever by which the bolt is held in position. (A. B. Ch.) 

LOCKE, JOHN (1632-1704), English philosopher, was born at 
Wrington, 10 m. W. of Belluton, in Somersetshire, on the 29th 
of August 1632, six years after the death of Bacon, and three 
months before the birth of Spinoza. His father was a small 
landowner and attorney at Pensford, near the northern boundary 
of the county, to which neighbourhood the family had migrated 
from Dorsetshire early in that century. The elder Locke, a 
strict but genial Puritan, by whom the son was carefully educated 
at home, was engaged in the military service of the parliamentary 
party. “ From the time that I knew anything,” Locke wrote 
in 1660, “ I found myself in a storm, which has continued to this 
time.” For fourteen years his education, more or less interrupted, 
went on in the rural home at Belluton, on his father’s little 
estate, half a mile from Pensford, and 6 m. from Bristol. In 
1646 he entered Westminster School and remained there for six 
years. Westminster was uncongenial to him. Its memories 
perhaps encouraged the bias against public schools which after- 
wards disturbed his philosophic calm in his Thoughts on Educa- 
tion . In 1652 he entered Christ Church, Oxford, then under 
John Owen, the Puritan dean and vice-chancellor of the uni- 
versity. Christ Church was Locke’s occasional home for thirty 
years. For some years after he entered, Oxford was ruled by 
the Independents, who, largely through Owen, unlike the 
Presbyterians, were among the first in England to advocate 
genuine religious toleration. But Locke’s hereditary sympathy 
with the Puritans was gradually lessened by the intolerance of 
the Presbyterians and the fanaticism of the Independents. He 
had found in his youth, he says, that “ what was called general 
freedom was general bondage, and that the popular assertors 
of liberty were the greatest engrossers of it too, and not unfitly 
called its keepers And the influence of the liberal divines of 
the Church of England afterwards showed itself in his spiritual 
development. 

Under Owen scholastic studies were maintained with* a form- 
ality and dogmatism unsuited to Locke’s free inquisitive temper. 
The aversion to them which he expressed showed thus early 
an innate disposition to rebel against empty verbal reasoning. 
He was not, according to his own account of himself to Lady 
Masham, a hard student at first. He sought the company of 
pleasant and witty men, and thus gained knowledge of life. 
He took the ordinary bachelor’s degree in 1656, and the master’s 
in 1658. In December 1660 he was serving as tutor of Christ 
Church, lecturing in Greek, rhetoric and philosophy. 

At Oxford Locke was nevertheless within reach of liberal 
intellectual influence tending to promote self-education and 
strong individuality. The metaphysical works of Descartes 
had appeared a few years before he went to Oxford, and the 
Human Nature and Leviathan of Hobbes during his under- 
graduate years. It does not seem that Locke read extensively, 
but he was attracted by Descartes. The first books, he told 
Lady Masham, which gave him a relish for philosophy, were 
those of this philosopher, although he very often differed from 
him. At the Restoration potent influences were drawing Oxford 
and England into experimental inquiries. Experiment in physics 
became the fashion. The Royal Society was then founded, 
and we find Locke experimenting in chemistry in 1663, also in 
meteorology, in which he was particularly interested all his life. 
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The restraints gf a professional career were not suited tg Locke. 
There is a surmise; that early in his Oxford career he contemplated 
taking orders in the Church of England. His religious disposition 
attracted him to theologyi Revulsion from the dogmatic temper 
of the Presbyterians, and the unreasoning enthusiasm of the 
Independents favoured sympathy afterwards with Cambridge 
Platonists and other liberal Anglican churchmen. Whichcote 
was his favourite preacher, and close intimacy with the Cud worth 
family cheered his later years. But, though he has a place 
among lay theologians, dread of ecclesiastical impediment to free 
inquiry, added to strong inclination for scientific investigation, 
made him look to medicine as his profession, and before 1666 
we find him practising as a physician in Oxford. Nevertheless, 
although known among his friends as “Doctor Locke,” he never 
graduated in medicine. His health was uncertain, for he suffered 
through life from chronic consumption and asthma. A fortunate 
event soon withdrew him from the medical profession. 

Locke early showed an inclination to politics, as. well as to 
theology and' medicine. As early as 1.665 -he diverged for a short 
time from medical pursuits at Oxford, and was engaged as 
secretary to Sir Walter Vane on his mission to the Elector of 
Brandenburg. Soon after his return in 1666 the incident occurred 
which determined his career. Lord Ashley, afterwards first earl 
of Shaftesbury, had come to Oxford for his health. Locke was 
introduced to him by his physician, Dr Thomas. This was the 
beginning of a lasting friendship, sustained by common sym- 
pathy with liberty — -civil, religious and philosophical. In 1667 
Locke moved from Christ Church to Exeter House, Lord 
Ashley’s London residence, to become his confidential secretary. 
Although he retained his studentship at Christ Church, and 
occasionally visited Oxford, as well as his patrimony at Belluton, 
he found a home and shared fortune with Shaftesbury for fifteen 
years. 

Locke’s commonplace books throw welcome light on the 
history of his mind in early life. A paper on the ‘ f Roman 
Commonwealth” which belongs to this period/ expresses con- 
victions about religious liberty and the relations of r religion to 
the state that Were modified and deepened afterwards; objec- 
tions to the sacerdotal conception of Christianity appear in 
another article;" short work is made of ecclesiastical claims 
to infallibility in the interpretation of Scripture in a third; a 
scheme of utilitarian ethics, wider than that of Hobbes, is 
suggested in a fourth. The most significant of those early 
revelations is the Essay concerning Toleration (1 666), which 
anticipates conclusions more fully argued nearly thirty years 
later. , '* ■ ■ • ; 

The Shaftesbury connexion must have helped to save Locke 
from those idols of the “ Den ” to which professional life and 
narrow experience is exposed. It brought him into contact 
with public men, the springs of political action and the duties 
of high office. The place he held as Shaftesbury’s adviser is 
indeed the outstanding circumstance in bis middle life. Exeter 
House afforded every opportunity for society. He became 
intimate among others with the illustrious Sydenham; he joined , 
the Royal Society and served on its council. The foundation 
of the monumental work of his life was laid when he was at Exeter 
House. He was led to it in this way. It was his habit to en- 
courage informal reunions of his intimates, to discuss debatable 
questions in science and theology. One of these, in the winter 
of 1670, is historically memorable. “ Five or six friends,” he 
says, met in his rooms and Were discussing “ principles of morality 
and religion. They found themselves quickly at a Stand by the 
difficulties that arose on every side.” Locke proposed some 
criticism of the necessary “limits of human understanding” 
as likely to open a way out of their difficulties. He undertook 
to attempt this, and fancied that what he. had to say might find 
sufficient space on “ one sheet of paper.” What was thus “ begun 
by chance, was continued by entreaty, written by incoherent 
parcels, and after long intervals of neglect resumed again as 
humour and occasions permitted.” At the end of nearly twenty 
years the issue was given to the world as Locke’s now famous 
Essay Concerning . Human Understanding. 


The fall of Shaftesbury in 1675 enabled Locke „ to escape from 
English politics. He found a retreat in Trance, where he could 
unite calm reflection upon the legitimate operations of “ human 
understanding ” with attention to his health. He spent three 
years partly at Montpellier and partly in Paris. His journals 
and commonplace books in these years show the Essay in pre- 
paration. At Paris he met men of science and letters-^Peter 
Guenellon, the well-known Amsterdam physician; Ole Romer, 
the Danish astronomer; Thoynard, the critic; Melchisedech 
Thevenot, the traveller ; Henri Jus tel, the jurist ; and Francois 
Bernier, the expositor of Gassendi. But there is no mention of 
Malebranche, whose Recherche de la verite had appealed three 
years before, nor of Arnauld, the illustrious rival of Malebranche. 

Locke returned to London in 1679. Reaction against the 
court party had restored Shaftesbury to power. Locke resumed 
his old confidential relations, now at Thanet House in Aldersgate. 
A period of often interrupted leisure for study followed. It was 
a time of plots and counterplots, when England seemed on the 
brink of another civil war. In the end Shaftesbury Was com-? 
mitted to the Tower, tried and acquitted. More insurrectionary 
plots followed in the summer of 1682, after which, suspected at 
home, the versatile statesman escaped to Holland, and died at 
Amsterdam in January 1683. In these two years Locke was 
much at Oxford and in Somerset, for the later movements of 
Shaftesbury did not commend themselves to him. Yet tfye 
government had their eyes upon him. ‘- John Locke lives a very 
cunning unintelligible life here,” Prideaux reported from Oxford 
in 1682. “ I may confidently affirm,” wrote John Fell, the dean 
of Christ Church, to Lord Sunderland,, “ there is not any One in 
the college who has heard him speak a word against, or so much 
as censuring, the government; and, although very frequently, 
both in public and private, discourses have been purposely in- 
troduced to the disparagement of his master, the earl of Shaftes- 
bury, he: could never be provoked to take any notice, or discover 
in word or look the least concern; so that I believe there is not 
in the world such a master of taciturnity and passion.” Un- 
published correspondence with his Somerset friend, Edward 
-Clarke of Chipley, describes Locke’s life in those troubled years. 
It also reveals the opening of his intimate intercourse with the 
Cudworth family, who were friends of the Clarkes, and connected 
by birth with Somerset. The letters allude to toleration in 
the state and comprehension in the church, while they show 
an indifference to theological dogma hardly consistent with an 
exclusive connexion with any sect. 

1 In his fifty-second year, in the gloomy autumn of 1 683 , Locke 
[ retired to Holland, then the asylum of eminent persons who Were 
elsewhere denied liberty of thought. Descartes and, Spinoza had 
speculated there; it had been the home of. Erasmus and Grotius; 
it was now the refuge of Baylei Locke spent more than five years 
there; but his (unpublished) letters show that exile sat heavily 
upon him. Amsterdam was his first Dutch home, where he lived 
I in the house of Dr Keen, under the assumed name of Dr Van 
der Linden. For a time he was in danger of arrest at the instance 
of the English government. After months of concealment, fie 
escaped ; but he was deprived of his studentship at Christ Church 
by order of the king, and Oxford was thus closed against him. 
Holland introduced him to new friends. The chief of these was 
j Limborch, the successor of Episcopius as Remonstrant professor 
I of theology, lucid, learned and tolerant, the friend of Cudworth, 

| Whichcote and More. By Limborch he was introduced to Le 
Clerc, the youthful representative of letters and philosophy in 
Limborch’s college, who had escaped from Geneva and Calvinism 
to the milder atmosphere of Holland and the Remonstrants, 
Th e Bibliotheque universelle of Le Clerc was then the chief organ 
in Europe of men of letters. Locke contributed several articles. 
It was his first appearance as an author, although he was now 
fifty-four years of age. This tardiness in authorship is a signifi* 
cant fact in his life, in harmony with his tempered wisdom. 

In the next fourteen years the world received through his 
books the thoughts which had been gradually forming, and were 
taking final Shape while he was in Holland. The Essay was 
finished there, and a French epitome appeared in 1688 in Le 
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Clerc’s journal, the forecast of the larger work. Locke was then 
at Rotterdam, where he lived for a year in the house of a Quaker 
friend, Benjamin Furley, or Furly, a wealthy merchant and 
lover of books. At Rotterdam he was a confidant of political 
exiles, including Burnet and the famous earl of Peterborough, 
and he became known to William, prince of Orange. William 
landed in England in November 1688; Locke followed in 
February 1689, in the ship which carried the princess Mary. 

After his return to England in 1689 Locke emerged through 
authorship into European fame. Within a month after he 
reached London he had declined an offer of the embassy to 
Brandenburg, and accepted the modest office of commissioner of 
appeals. The two following years, during which he lived at 
Dorset Court in London, were memorable for the publication of 
his two chief works on social polity, and of the epoch-making 
book on modern philosophy which reveals, the main principles 
of his life. The earliest of these to appear was his defence of 
religious liberty, in the Epistola de Toler antia, addressed to 
Limborch, published at Gouda in the spring of 1689, and trans- 
lated into English in autumn by William Popple, a Unitarian 
merchant in London. Two Treatises on Government , in defence 
of the right of ultimate sovereignty in the people, followed a 
few months later. The famous Essay concerning Human U nder- 
standing saw the light in the spring of 1690. He received £30 
for the copyright, nearly the same as Kant got in 1781 for his 
Kritik der reinen Vernunft. In the Essay Locke was the critic 
of the empirical data of human experience: Kant, as the critic 
of the intellectual and moral presuppositions of experience, 
supplied the complement to the incomplete and ambiguous 
answer to its own leading question that was given in Locke’s 
Essay . The Essay was the first book in which its author’s name 
appeared, for the Epistola de Toler antia and the Treatises on 
Government were anonymous. 

Locke’s asthma was aggravated by the air of London; and the 
course of public affairs disappointed him, for the settlement at 
the Revolution fell short of his ideal. In spring, 1691, he took 
up his residence in the manor house of Otes in Essex, the country 
seat of Sir Francis Masham, between Ongar and Harlow. Lady 
Masham was the accomplished daughter of Ralph Cudworth, 
and was his friend before he went to Holland. She told Le Clerc 
that after Locke’s return from exile, “ by some considerably long 
visits, he had made trial of the air. of Otes, which is some 20 m. 
from London, and he thought that none would be so suitable 
for him. His company,” she adds, “ could not but be very 
desirable for us, and he had all the assurances we could give him 
of being always welcome; but, to make him easy in living with 
us, it was necessary he should do so on his own terms, which 
Sir Francis at last assenting to, he then believed himself at home 
with us, and resolved, if it pleased God, here, to end his days as 
he did.” At Otes he enjoyed for fourteen years as much domestic 
peace and literary leisure as was consistent with broken health, 
and sometimes anxious visits to London on public affairs, in 
which he was still an active adviser. Otes was in every way his 
hotne. In his letters and otherwise we have pleasant pictures of 
its inmates and domestic life and the occasional visits of his 
friends, among others Lord Peterborough, Lord Shaftesbury of 
the Characteristics , Sir Isaac Newton, William Molyneux and 
Anthony Collins. 

At Otes he was busy with his pen. The Letter on Toleration 
involved him in controversy. An Answer by Jonas Proast of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, had drawn forth in 1690 a Second 
Letter. A rejoinder in 1691 was followed by Locke’s elaborate 
Third Letter on Toleration in the summer of the following year. 
In 1691 currency and finance were much in his thoughts, and in 
the following year he addressed an important letter to Sir John 
Somers on the Consequences of the Lowering of Interest and 
Raising the Value of Money. When he was in Holland he had 
written letters to his friend Clarke of Chipley about the education 
of his children. These letters formed the substance of the little 
volume entitled Thoughts on Education (1693), which still holds 
its place among classics in that department. Nor were the 
“ principles of revealed religion ” forgotten. The subtle theo- 


logical controversies of the 17th century made him anxious 
to show how simple after all fundamental Christianity is. In 
the Reasonableness of Christianity as delivered in the Scriptures 
(anonymous, 1695), Locke sought to separate the divine essence 
of Christ’s religion from later accretions of dogma, and from 
reasonings due to oversight of the necessary limits of human 
thought. This intended Eirenicon involved him in controversies 
that lasted for years. Angry polemics assailed the book. A 
certain John Edwards was conspicuous. Locke’s Vindication , 
followed by a Second Vindication in 1697, added fuel to this fire. 
Above all, the great Essay was assailed and often misinterpreted 
by philosophers and divines. Notes of opposition had been 
heard almost as soon as it appeared. John Norris, the meta- 
physical rector of Bemerton and English disciple of Malebranche, 
criticized it in 1690. Locke took no notice at the time, but his 
second winter at Otes was partly employed in An Examination 
of Malebranche' s Opinion of Seeing all Things in God , and in 
Remarks upon some of Mr Norris's Books , tracts which throw 
light upon his own ambiguous theory of perception through the 
senses. These were published after his death. A second edition 
of the Essay , with a chapter added on “ Personal Identity,” 
and numerous alterations in the chapter on “ Power,” appeared 
in 1694. The third, which was only a reprint, was published 
in 1695. Wynne’s well-known abridgment helped to make the* 
book known in Oxford, and his friend William Molyneux intro- 
duced it in Dublin. In 1695 a revival of controversy about the 
currency diverted Locke’s attention. Events in that year 
occasioned his Observations on Silver Money and Further Con- 
siderations on Raising the Value of Money. 

In 1696 Locke was induced to accept a commissionership on 
the Board of Trade. This required frequent visits to London. 
Meantime the Essay on Human Understanding and the Reason- 
ableness of Christianity were becoming more involved in a wordy 
warfare between dogmatists and latitudinarians, trinitarians 
and Unitarians. The controversy with Edwards was followed 
by a more memorable one with Stillingfleet, bishop of Worcester. 
John Toland, in his Christianity not Mysterious, had exaggerated 
doctrines in the Essay , and then adopted them as his own. 
In the autumn of 1696, Stillingfleet, an argumentative ecclesiastic 
more than a religious philosopher, in his Vindication of the 
Doctrine of the Trinity , charged Locke with disallowing mystery 
in human knowledge, especially in his account of the metaphysical 
idea of “ substance. ’’ Locke replied in January 1697. Stilling- 
fleet’s rejoinder appeared in May, followed by a Second Letter 
from Locke in August, to which the bishop replied in the following 
year. Locke’s Third Letter , in which the ramifications of this 
controversy are pursued with a copious expenditure of acute 
reasoning and polished irony, was delayed till 1699, in which 
year Stillingfleet died. Other critics of the Essay entered the 
lists. One of the ablest was John Sergeant, a priest of the Roman 
Church, in Solid Philosophy Asserted Against the Fancies of the 
Ideists (1697). He was followed by Thomas Burnet and Dean 
Sherlock. Henry Lee, rector of Tichmarch, criticized the Essay , 
chapter by chapter in a folio volume entitled Anti- Scepticism 
(1702); John Broughton dealt another blow in his Psychologia 
(1703); and John Norris returned to the attack, in his Theory 
of the Ideal or Intelligible World (1701-1704). On the other hand 
Locke was defended with vigour by Samuel Bolde, a Dorsetshire 
clergyman. The Essay itself was meanwhile spreading over 
Europe, impelled by the name of its author as the chief philosophi- 
cal defender of civil and religious liberty. The fourth edition 
(the last while Locke was alive) appeared in 1700, with important 
additional chapters on “ Association of Ideas’’ and “ En- 
thusiasm.” What was originally meant to form another chapter 
was withheld. It appeared among Locke’s posthumous writings 
as The Conduct of the Understanding, one of the most character- 
istic of his works. The French translation of the Essay by 
Pierre Coste, Locke’s amanuensis at Otes, was issued almost 
simultaneously with the fourth edition. The Latin version by 
Richard Burridge of Dublin followed a year after, reprinted in 
due time at Amsterdam and at Leipzig. 

In 1700 Locke resigned his commission at the Board of Trade, 


and devoted fiimself to Biblical studies arid religious meditation. 
The Gospels had been carefully studied when he was preparing 
his Reasonableness of Christianity. He now turned to the Epistles 
of St Paul, and applied the spirit of the Essay and the ordinary 
rules of critical interpretation to a literature which he venerated 
as infallible, like the pious Puritans who surrounded his youth. 
The work was ready when he died, and was published two 
years after. A tract on Miracles, written in 1702, also appeared 
posthumously. Fresh adverse criticism of the Essay was re- 
ported to him in his last year, and the book was formally con- 
demned by the authorities at Oxford. “ I take what has been 
done rather as a recommendation of the book,” he wrote to his 
young friend Anthony Collins, “ and when you and I next meet 
we shall be merry on the subject.” One attack only moved him. 
In 1704 his adversary, Jonas Proast, revived their old controversy. 
Locke in consequence began a Fourth Letter on Toleration , 
A few pages, ending in an unfinished paragraph, exhausted his 
remaining strength; but the theme which had employed him 
at Oxford more than forty years before, and had been a ruling 
idea throughout the long interval, was still dominant in the 
last days of his life. 

All the summer of 1704 he continued to decline, tenderly 
nursed by Lady Masham and her step-daughter Esther. On the 
28th of October lie died, according to jiis last recorded words, 
“ in perfect charity with all men, and in sincere communion 
with the whole church of Christ, by whatever names Christ’s 
followers call themselves.” His grave is on the south side of the 
parish church of High Laver, in which he often worshipped, 
near the tombs of the Mashams, and of; Damaris, the widow of 
Cudworth. At the distance of 1 m. are the garden and park 
where the manor house of Otes once stood. 

Locke’s writings have made his intellectual and moral features 
familiar. The reasonableness of taking probability as our guide 
in life was in the essence of his philosophy. The desire to see 
for himself what is true in the light of reasonable evidence; and 
that others should do the same, was his ruling passion, if the 
term can be applied to one so calm and judicial. “ I can no more 
know anything by another man’s understanding,” 5 he would say, 
“ than I carl see by another man’s eyes.” This repugnance ' to 
believe blindly what rested on arbitrary authority, as dis- 
tinguished from what was seen to be sustained by self-evident 
reason, or by demonstration, or by good probable evidence, 
runs through his life. He is typically English in his reverence 
for facts, whether facts of sense or of living consciousness, in his 
aversion from abstract speculation and verbal reasoning,; in 
his suspicion of mysticism, in his calm, reasonableness, and in his 
ready submission to truth, even when truth was incapable of 
being fully reduced to system by man. The delight he took 
in exercising reason in regard to everything he did was what 
his friend Pierre Coste remarked in Locke’s daily life at Otes. 
“ He went about the most trifling things always with some good 
reason. Above all things he loved order; and he had got the way 
of observing if in everything with wonderful exactness. As he 
always kept the useful in his eye in- all his disquisitions, he 
esteemed the employments of men only in proportion to the 
good they were capable of producing; for which cause he had 
no great value for the critics who waste their lives in composing 
words and phrases in coming to the choice of a various reading,, 
in a passage that has after all nothing important in it. He cared 
yet less for those professed disputants, who, -being taken up with 
the desire of coming off with’ victory, justify themselves behind 
the ambiguity of a word, to give their adversaries the more 
trouble. And whenever he had to deal with this sort of folks, 
if he did not beforehand take a strong resolution of keeping his 
temper, he quickly fell into a passion; for he was naturally 
choleric, but his anger never lasted long. If he retained any 
resentment it was against himself, for having given way to so 
ridiculous a passion; which, as he used to say, “ may do a great 
deal of harm, but never yet did anyone the least good.” Large, 
“ round-about ” common sense, intellectual strength directed 
by a virtuous purpose, not subtle or daring speculation sustained 
by an idealizing faculty, in which he was deficient,; is what we 


find in Locke. Defect in speculative imagination appears when 
he encounters the Vast and complex final problem of the universe 
in its organic unity. 

Locke is apt to be forgotten now, because in his own generation 
he so well discharged the intellectual mission of initiating 
criticism of human knowledge, and of diffusing the spirit of free 
inquiry and universal toleration which has since profoundly 
affected the civilized world. He has not bequeathed an imposing 
system, hardly even a striking discovery in metaphysics, but he 
is a signal example in the Anglo-Saxon world of the love of 
attainable truth for the sake of truth and goodness. “If Locke 
made few discoveries, Socrates made none.” But both are 
memorable in the record of human progress. 

In the inscription on his tomb, prepared by himself, Locke 
refers to his books as a true representation of what he was. They 
h.re concerned with Social Economy , Christianity , Education ana 
Philosophy , besides Miscellaneous’' writings. 

I. Social Economy.-^(i) Epistola de Tolerantia (1689, translated 

into English in the same year). (2) Two Treatises on Government (1690) 
(the Patriarcha of Filmer, to which the First Treatise was & reply, 
appeared in 1680). (3) A Second Letter concerning Toleration (1690). 
(4) Some Considerations on the Consequence of Lowering the Rate of 
Merest and Raising the Value of Money (1691). (5) A Third Letter for 
Toleration (1692). (6) Short Observations on a printed paper entitled , 
“ For encouraging the Coining of Silver Money in England , and after 
for Keeping it here " (1695). (7) Further Considerations concerning 

Raising the Value of Money (1695) (occasioned by a Report containing 
an “ Essay for the Amendment of Silver Goins,” published that year 
by William Lowndes, secretary for the Treasury). (8) A Fourth 
Letter for Toleration (1706, posthumous). 

II. Christianity. — (1) The Reasonableness of Christianity as 

delivered in the Scriptures (1695). (2) A Vindication of the Reasonable- 
ness of Christianity from Mr Edwards's Reflections (1695). (3) A 

Second Vindication of ' the Reasonableness of Christianity (1697). 
(4) A Paraphrase and Notes on the Epistles of St Paul to the Galatians , 
First and Second' Corinthians, Romans and Ephesians. To which is 
prefixed an Essay for the understanding of St Paul' s Epistles by con- 
sulting St Paul himself (1705-1707, posthumous). >(5) A Discourse of 
Miracles (1716, posthumous). 

III. Education'/— (i) Some Thoughts concerning Education (1693). 
(2) The Conduct of the Understanding (1 706, posthumous). (3) Some 
Thoughts concerning Reading and Study for a Gentleman (1706, 
posthumous). (4) Instructions for the Conduct of a Young Gentleman 
(1706, posthumous). i$) ' Of Study (written in France in Locke's 
journal, and published in L. King’s Life of Locke in 1830). 

IV. Philosophy. -4(1) An Essay concerning Human Understand- 
ing, in four books (1690). (2) A Letter to the Bishop of Worcester 

concerning some passages relating to Mr Locke's Essay of ' Human 
Understanding in a late. Discourse of his Lordship's in Vindication 
of the Trinity (1697) . (3) Mr Locke's Reply to the Bishop of Worcester's 
Answer to his Letter (1697). (4) Mr Locke's Reply to the Bishop of 

Worcester's Answer to his Second Letter (1699). (5) An Examination 
of Father Malebranche's Opinion of Seeing all Things in God (1706, 
posthumous). (6) Remarks upon Some of Mr Norris's Books, wherein 
he asserts Father Malebranche' s Opinion of Seeing all Things in God 
(1720, posthumous). 

Miscellaneous.— (i) A New Method of a Common Place Book 
(1686). This was Locke’s first article in the Bibliotheque of Le Clerc ; 
his other contributions to it are uncertain, except the Epitome of 
the Essay, in 1688). (2) The Fundamental Constitutions of Carolina 

(prepared in 1673 when Locke was Lord Shaftesbury’s secretary at 
Exeter House, remarkable for recognition of the principle of tolera- 
tion; published in 1706, in the posthumous collection). (3) Memoirs 
relating to the Life of Anthony , First Earl of Shaftesbury (1706); 
(4) Elements of Natural Philosophy (1706). (5) Observations upon the 
Growth and Culture of Vines and Olives { 1706). (6) Rules of a Society 
which met once a Week, for their improvement in Useful Knowledge , 
and for the Promotion of Truth and Christian Charity (1706). (7) A 

Letter from a Person of Quality to his Friend. in the Country , published 
in 1875 (included by Des Maizeaux in his Collection of Several Pieces 
of Mr John Locke's, 1720) , and soon afterwards burned by the common 
hangman by orders from the House of Lords, was disavowed by 
Locke himself. It may have been dictated by Shaftesbury. There 
are also miscellaneous writings of Locke first published in the 
biographies of Lord King (1830) and of Mr Fox Bourne (1876). 

Letters from Locke to Thoynard, Limborch, Le Clerc, Guenellon, 
Molyneux, Collins, Sir Isaac Newton, the first and the third Lord 
Shaftesbury, Lords Peterborough and Pembroke, Clarke of Chipley 
and others are preserved, many of them unpublished, most of them 
in the keeping of Lord Lovelace at Horseley Towers, and of Mr 
Sanford at Nynehead in Somerset, or in the British Museum. They 
express the; gracious courtesy and playful humour which were natural 
to him, and his varied interests in human life. 

I.- Social Economy— It has been truly said that all Locke’s writings, 
even the Essay on Human Understanding itself, were occasional, and 
“ intended directly to counteract the enemies of reason and freedom 
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in his own age.’' This appears in his works on social polity, written 
at a time when the principles of democracy and toleration were 
struggling with divine right of kings, and when “ the; popular assertors 
of public liberty were the greatest engrossers of it too.” “ The 
state ” with Locke was the deliberate outcome of free contract rather 
than a natural growth or organism. That the people, in the exercise 
of their sovereignty, have the right to govern themselves in the way 
they judge to be for the common good; and that civil government, 
whatever form it assumes, has no right to interfere with religious 
beliefs that are not inconsistent with civil society, is at the founda- 
tion of his political philosophy. He rested this sovereignty on 
virtual mutual. contract on the part of the people themselves to be 
so governed. But the terms of the contract might be modified by 
the sovereign people themselves, from time to time, in accommoda- 
tion to changing circumstances. He saw that things in this world 
were in a constant flux, so that no society could remain long in the 
same state, and that “ the grossest absurdities ” must be the issue 
of “ following custom when reason has left the custom.” He was 
always disposed to liberal ecclesiastical concessions for the sake of 
peace, and he recommended harmonious co-operation with the civil 
magistrate in all matters of worship and government that were not 
expressly determined by Scripture. . . 

The attack on Sir Robert Filmer in Locke’s First Treatise on 
Government was an anachronism. The democratic principle argued 
. .. for in the Second Treatise, while in advance of the practice 

The socjal Q f ^ a g e , was j n p ar ts anticipated by Aquinas and Bodin, 
contract . as we q ag foy Grotius and Hooker. Its guiding principle 

is, that civil rulers hold their power not absolutely but conditionally, 
government being essentially a moral trust* forfeited if the conditions 
are not fulfilled by the trustees. This presupposes an original and 
necessary law of nature or reason, as insisted on by Hooker. But 
it points to the constitution of civil society in the abstract; rather 
than to the actual origin of government as a matter of fact and past 
history. There is no historical proof that power was formally en- 
trusted to rulers by the conscious and deliberate action of the ruled. 
Indeed Locke seems to allow that the consent was at first tacit, and 
by anterior law of nature conditional on the beneficial purpose of the 
trust being realized. His Treatises on Government were meant to 
vindicate the Convention parliament and the English revolution, 
as well as to refute the ideas of absolute monarchy held by Hobbes and 
Filmer. They are classics in the library of English constitutional 
law and polity. . 

Locke’s philosophical defence of religious liberty in the four 
Letters of Toleration is the most far-reaching of his contributions to 
social polity. He had a more modest estimate of human 
Religious resources f or forming true judgments in religion, and a 
Tolera- q ess pronounced opinion of the immorality of religious 
r/ou. error, than either the Catholic or the Puritan, The 

toleration which he spent his life in arguing for involved a change 
from the authoritative and absolute to the relative point of view, as 
regards' man’s means of knowledge and belief. It was a protest 
against those who in theology '■ peremptorily require demonstration 
and demand certainty where probability only is to be had.” The 
practice of universal toleration amidst increasing religious differences 
was an application of the conception of human understanding which 
governs his Essay , Once a paradox it is now commonplace, and the 
superabundant argument in the Letters on Toleration fatigues .the 
modern reader. The change is due more to Locke himself than to 
anyone else. Free thought and liberty of conscience had indeed been 
pleaded for, on various grounds, in the century in which he lived. 
Chillingworth, Jerertiy Taylor, Gian vill and other philosophical 
thinkers in the Church of England urged toleration in the state, in 
conjunction with wide comprehension in the church, on the ground, 
of our necessary intellectual limitation and inability to reach demon- 
stration in theological debates. Puritans like Owen and Gbodwin, 
whose idea of ecclesiastical comprehension was dogmatic and narrow, 
were ready to accept sectarian variety, because it was their duty to 
allow many religions in the nation, but only one form of theology 
within their own sect. The existence of separate nationalities, on 
the other hand, was the justification of national churches according 
to the latitudinarian churchmen with whom Locke associated : a 
national church comprehensive in creed, and thus co-extensive with 
the nation was their ideal. Locke went’ far to unite in a higher 
principle elements in the broad Anglican and the Puritan theories* 
while he recognized the individual liberty of thought which dis- 
tinguishes the national church of England. A constant sense of the 
limits of human understanding was at the bottom of his. arguments 
for tolerance. He had no objection to a national establishment of 
religion, provided that it was comprehensive enough, and Was really 
the nation organized to promote goodness; hot to protect the meta- 
physical subtleties of sectarian theologians. The recall of the 
national religion to the simplicity of the gospels would, he hoped, 
make toleration of nonconformists unnecessary, as few would then 
remain. To the atheist alone Locke refuses full toleration, on the 
ground that social obligation can have no hold over him, for “ the 
taking away of God dissolves all.” He argued, too, against full 
toleration of the Church of Rome in England, on the ground of its 
unnational allegiance to a foreign sovereign. The unfitness of 
persecution as a means of propagating truth is copiously insisted on 
by Locke. Persecution can only transform a man into a hypocrite ; 



belief is legitimately ; formed only by, discernment of sufficient 
evidence; apart from evidence, a man has no right to control the 
understanding; he cannot determine arbitrarily what his neighbours 
must believe. Thus Locke’s pleas for religious toleration resolve at 
last into his philosophical view of the foundation and limits of 
human knowledge. 

XI. The Reasonableness of Christianity,— The principles that 
governed Locke’s social polity largely determined his attitude to 
Christianity. His “ latitudinarianism ” was the result of extra- 
ordinary reverence for truth, and a perception that knowledge may 
be sufficient for the purposes of human life while it falls infinitely 
short of, speculative completeness. He never loses sight of essential 
reasonableness as the only ground on which Christian faith can 
ultimately rest. But Locke accepted Holy Scripture as infallible 
with the reverence of a Puritan. “ It has God for its author, salva- 
tion for its end, and truth without any mixture of error for its 
matter.” Yet he did not, like many Puritans, mean Scripture as 
interpreted by himself or by his sect. And faith in its infallibility 
was combined in Locke with deep distrust in “ enthusiasm.” This 
predisposed him to regard physical miracles as the solid criterion for 
distinguishing reasonable religious conviction, from “ inclinations, 
fancies and strong assurances.” Assent in religion as in everything 
else he could justify only on the ground of its harmony with reason ; 
professed “ illumination without search, and certainty without 
proof ” was to him a sign of absence of the divine spirit in the pro- 
fessor. Confidence that we are right, he would say, is in itself no 
proof that we are right: when God asks assent to the truth: of a 
proposition in religion, he either shows us its intrinsic rationality by 
ordinary means, of he offers miraculous proof of the reality of which 
we need reasonable evidence. But we must know what we mean by 
miracle. Reasonableness, in short, must always at last be our guide. 
His own faith in Christianity rested on its moral, excellence when it is 
received , in its primitive simplicity, combined with the miracles 
which accompanied its original promulgation, But “ even for those 
books which have the attestation of miracles' to confirm their being 
from God, the miracles,” he says, “ are to be judged by the doctrine, 
and not the doctrine by the miracles.” Miracles alone cannot 
vindicate the divinity of immoral doctrine. Locke’s Reasonable- 
ness of Christianity was an attempt to recall religion from the 
crude speculations of theological sects, destructive of peace among 
Christians, to its original simplicity; but this is apt to conceal its 
transcendent mystery; Those who practically acknowledge the 
supremacy of Jesus as Messiah accept all that is essential to the 
Christianity of Locke. His own Christian belief, sincere and earnest, 
was more the outcome of the common sense which, largely through 
him, moulded the prudential theology of England in the 18th 
century, than of the nobler elements present in More, Cudworth and 
other religious thinkers of the preceding age, or afterwards in Law 
afid Berkeley, Coleridge and Schleiermacher. 

III. Education— Locke has his plac,e among classic writers on the 
theory and art of Education. His contribution may be taken as 
either , an introduction to or an application of the Essay on Human 
Understanding . r In the Thoughts on Education imaginative sentiment 
is never allowed tq weigh against utility; information is subordinate 
to the formation of useful character; the part which habit plays in 
individuals is always kept in view; the dependence of intelligence 
and character, which it is the purpose of education to improve, upon 
health of body is steadily inculcated; to. make children happy in 
undergoing, education is a favouritQ; precept; accumulating facts 
without exercising thought, and without accustoming the youthful 
mind to look for evidence, is always referred to as a cardinal vice. 
Wisdom more than much learning is what he requires in the teacher. 
In instruction he gives the first place to “ that which rhay direct u^ 
to heaven,” and the second to “ the study of prudence, or discreet 
conduct, and management of ourselves in the several occurrences of 
our lives, which most assists out quiet prosperous passage through 
this present life.” The infinity of real existence, in contrast with the 
necessary finitude of human understanding and experience, is always 
in his thoughts..: This “ disproportionateness ” between the, human 
mind and the universe of reality imposes deliberation in the selection 
of studies, and disregard for those which lie out of the way of a wise 
man. Knowledge of what other men have thought is perhaps of too 
little account with Locke. “ It is an idle and useless thing to make 
it one’s business tq study what have been other men’s sentiments in 
matters where only reason is to be judge. ” In his Conduct of the 
Understanding the pupil is invited to occupy the point at which “ a 
full view of all that relates to a question ” is to be had, and at which 
alone a rational discernment of truth is possible. The uneducated 
! mass of mankind, he complains, either “ seldom reason at all,” or 
“ put passion in the place of reason,” or “ for want of large, sound, 
round-about sense ” they direct their minds only to one part of the 
evidence, “ converse with one sort of men, read but one Sort of books, 
and will not come in the heating of but one sort of notions, and so 
carve out to themselves a little Goshen in the intellectual world, 
where light; shines, and,, as they conclude, day blesses them ; but the 
: rest of the vast expansion they give up to night and darkness, 

: and avoid coming near it.” Hasty judgment, bias, absence of an 
a priori “ indifference ” to what the evidence may. in the end require 
us to conclude, undue regard for authority, excessive love for custom 
and antiquity, indolence and sceptical despair are among the states 
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of mind marked by him as most apt to interfere with the formation 
of belief s in harmony; with the Universal Reason that is active in the 
universe. 

: IV. Philosophy .-— The Essay Concerning Human Understanding 
embodies Locke’s philosophy. It was the first attempt on a great 
scale, and in the Baconian spirit, to estimate critically the certainty 
and the adequacy of human knowledge, when confronted with God 
and the universe. 

The “ Introduction ” to the Essay is the keynote to the whole. 
The ; ill-fortune of men in their past endeavours to comprehend 
themselves and their environment is attributed in a great measure 
to their disposition to extend their inquiries into matters beyond the 
reach of human understanding. To inquire with critical care into 
“ the original, certainty and extent of human knowledge, together with 
the grounds and degrees of belief , opinion and assent,” is accordingly 
Locke’s design in this Essay. Excluding from his enquiry “ the phy- 
sical consideration of the mind,” he sought to make a faithful report, 
based on an introspective study of consciousness, as to how far a 
human understanding of the universe can reach. Although his 
report might , show that our knowledge at its highest niust be far 
short of a “ universal or perfect comprehension of whatsoever is,” 
it might still be “ sufficient ” for us, because “ suited to our individual 
state.” The “ light of reason,” the “ candle of the Lord,” that is set 
up in us may be found to shine bright enough for all our purposes. 
If human understanding cannot fully solve the infinite problem of the 
universe, man may at least see that at no stage of his finite experi- 
ence is he necessarily the sport of chance, and that he can practically 
secure his own wellbeing. 

The last book of the Essay , which treats of Knowledge and Pro- 
bability, is concerned more directly than the three preceding ones 
with Locke’s professed design. It has been suggested that Locke 
may have begun with this book. It contains few references to the 
foregoing parts of the Essay , and it might have appeared separately 
Without: being much less intelligible than it is. The Other books, 
concerned chiefly with ideas and words, are more abstract, and may 
have opened gradually on his mind as he studied more closely the 
subject treated in the fourth book. For Locke saw that the ultimate 
questipns about our knowledge and its extent presuppose questions 
about ideas. Without ideas knowledge is impossible; “Idea” is 
thus a leading term in the Essay i It is used in a way peculiar to 
himself-^-” the term which, X think, stands best for whatsoever is the 
object of the understanding when a man thinks ” or “ whatever it is 
which 1 the mind can be employed about.” But ideas themselves are, 
he reminds us, “ neither true nor false, being’ nothing but bare 
appearances,’’ phenomena as we might call them. Truth and false- 
hood belong only to assertions or denials concerning ideas, that is, to 
our interpretations of our ideas according to their mutual relations. 

That none of our ideas are “ innate ” is the argument contained in 
the first book. This means that the human mind, before any 
Innate ideas are present to it, is a tabula rasa * it needs the 
ideas. quickening of ideas to become intellectually alive. The 
inward purpose of this famous argument is apt to be over- 
looked. It has been criticized as if it was a speculative controversy 
between empiricism and intellectualism. For this 5 Locke himself is 
partly to blame. It is not easy to determine the aritagoriist He had 
in view. Lord Herbert is referred to as a defender of innateness. 
Locke was perhaps too little read in the literature of philosophy to 
do full justice to those more subtle thinkers who, from Plato down- 
wards, have recognized the need for categories of the understanding 
and presuppositions of reason in the constitution of knowledge. 
“ Innate, “ Lord Shaftesbury says, “ is a word Mr Locke poorly plays 
on.” For the real question is not about the' time when ideas entered 
the mind, but “ whether the constitution of man be such that, being 
adult and grown up, the ideas of order and administration of a God 
will not infallibly and necessarily spring up in him.” This Locke 
himself sometimes seems to allow. “ That there are certain pro- 

E ositions,” we find him saying, ’ “ which, though the soul frprri the 
eginning, or when a man is born, does not know, yet, by assistance 
from the outward senses, and the help of some previous cultivation, 
it may afterwards come certainly to know the truth Of, is no more 
than what I have affirmed in my first book ” (‘‘ Epistle to Reader,” 
in second edition). And much; of our knowledge, as he shows in the 
fourth book, is rational insight, immediate or else demonstrable, and 
thus intellectually necessary in its constitution. 

What Locke really objects' to is, that any of our Supposed know- 
ledge should claim immunity from free criticism. He argues in the 
first book against, the innateness of our knowledge of God and of 
morality; yet in the fourth book he finds. that the existence Of God 
is demonstrable, being supported by causal necessity, without which 
there can be no knowledge ; and he also maintains that morality is 
as demonstrable as pure mathematics. The positions are not in- 
consistent. The demonstrable rational necessity, instead of being 
innate, or conscious from our birth, may lie latent or subconscious 
in the individual mind ; but for all that, When we gradually become 
. more awake intellectually, such truths are seen to “ carry their bWn 
evidence along with them. ’ ’ Even in the first book he appeals to the 
common reason, which he calls “ common, sehse.” “ He would be 
thought void of common sense who asked, on the one side, or, on the 
Other, Went to give a reason, why 1 it is impossible for the fame thing 
to be and not to be.’ It carries its own light arid evidence With it. 
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and needs no other proof : he that understands the terms assents to 
it for its own sake, or else nothing else will ever be able to prevail 
with him to do it ” (bk. i. chap. 3, § 4). 

The truth is that neither Locke, on the one hand, nor the intel- 
lectualists of the 17th century, on the other, expressed their meaning 
with enough of precision; if they had, Locke’s argument would 
probably have taken a form less open to the charge of mere empiri- 
cism. •• Locke believed that in attacking “ innate principles ” he was 
pleading for universal reasonableness instead of blind reliance on 
authority, and was thus, as he says, not “ pulling up the foundations 
of knowledge,” but “ laying those foundations surer.” When men 
heard that there were propositions that could not be doubted, it was 
a short and easy way to assume that what are only arbitrary pre- 
judices are “innate” certainties, and therefore must be accepted 
unconditionally. This “ eased the lazy from the pains of search, 
stopped the inquiry of the doubtful, concerning all that was once 
styled innate. It was no small advantage to those who affected to 
be masters and teachers to make this the principle of principles— 
that principles must not be questioned.” The assumption that they 
were “ innate ’’ was enough “ to take men off the use of their own 
reason and judgment, and to put them upon believing and taking 
upori trust without further examination. . . . Nor is it a small power 
it gives one man over another to have the authority to make a man 
swallow that for- an innate principle which may serve his purpose who 
teacheth them ” (bk. i. chap. 4, § 24). 

The second book proposes a hypothesis regarding the genesis 
Of our ideas and closes after hn elaborate endeavour to verify it. 
The hypothesis is, that all human ideas, even the most com- • 

plex and abstract and sublime, ultimately depend upon Uf nesis 
“ experience.” Otherwise, what we take to be ideas are iaeaSt 
only empty words. Here the important point is what human 
“experience” involves. Locke says that our “ ideas ” all come; 
either from the five senses or from reflective consciousness; and he 
proposes to show that even those concerned with the Infinite depend 
at last on one or other of these two sources: our “ complex ideas ” are 
all made up of “ simple ideas,” either from without or from within. 
The “ verification ” of this hypothesis,. offered in the thirteenth and 
following chapters of the second book, goes to show in detail that 
even those ideas which are “ most abstruse,” how remote soever they 
may seem from original data of outward sense, or of inner Conscious- 
ness, “ are only such as the understanding frames to itself by re- 
peating and joining together simple ideas that it had at first, either 
from perceiving objects of sense, or from reflection upon its own 
operations.” 

To prove this, otir thoughts of space, time, infinity, power, sub- 
stance, personal identity, causality, and others which “seem most 
remote from the supposed original” are examined in a “ plain 
historical method,” and shown to depend either on (a) perception of 
things external, through the five senses, or on ( b ) reflection upon 
Operations of the mind within. Reflection, “ though it be not sense; 
as having nothing to do with external objects,” is yet, he says, “very 
like it, arid might properly enough be called internal sense.” But 
the suggestion that “ sense ” might designate both the springs of 
experience is misleading, when we find in the sequel how much Locke 
tacitly credits “ reflection. ” With . The ambiguity of his language 
makes, opposite interpretations of this cardinal part of the Essay 
possible; the best we can do is to compare one part with another, 
and in doubtful cases to give him the benefit of the doubt. 

Although the second book is a sort of inventory of our ideas, as 
distinguished from the certainty and boundaries of our knowledge, 
Locke even here makes the assumption that the “ simple ideas ” of 
the five senses are practically equalities of things which exist without 
us, and that the mental “ operations ” discovered by “ reflection ’ ’ are 
those of, a person continuously existing. He thus relieves himself 
of the difficulty of having at the outset to explain how the immediate 
data of outward sense arid reflection are accepted as “qualities” 
of things and persons. He takes this as a fact. 

Such, according to Locke, are the only simple ideas, which can 
appear riven in the sublimest human speculations. But the mind, 
in becoming gradually stored with its “ simple ideas ” is able to 
elaborate them in numberless modes and relations ; although it is not 
in the power of the most exalted wit or enlarged understanding to 
invent or frame any new simple idea, not taken in in one or the other 
of these two ways. All that man Can imagine about the universe or 
about God is necessarily confined to them. For proof of this Locke 
Would have any one try to fancy a taste which had never affected his 
palate, or to frame the idea of a scent he had never felt, or an opera- 
tion of mind, divine Or human, foreign to all human consciousness.^ 

The contrast and correlation of these two data of experience is 
suggested in the chapter on the “ qualities of matter ” in which we 
are introduced to a noteworthy vein of speculation • • 
(bk. ii. chap. 8). , This chapter, on “ things and their 
Qualities,” looks like an interpolation in an analysis of ofmatter r 
mere “ ideas.” Locke here treats simple ideas of the five' senses 
as qualities of outward things. And the sense data are, he 
finds, partly (a) revelations of external things themselves in their 
mathematical relations, and partly (b) sensations, boundless in 
variety, which are somehow awakened in us through contact arid 
collision with things relatively to their mathematical relations. 
Locke calls the former sort “ primary, original or essential qualities 


of matter,” and the others “ secondary or derived qualities.” The 
primary, which are quantities rather than qualities, are inseparable 
from matter, and virtually identical with the ideas we have of. them. 
On the other hand, there is nothing perceived in the mathematical 
relations of bodies which in the least resembles their secondary 
qualities. If there were no sentient beings in existence, the secondary 
qualities would cease to exist, “ except perhaps as unknown modes 
of the primary, or, if not, as something still more obscure.” On the 
other hand, “ solidity, extension, figure and motion would,” he 
assumes, “ be really in the world as they are, whether there were any 
sensible being to perceive them or not.” 

Thus far the outcome of what Locke teaches about matter is, that 
it is Something capable of being expressed in terms of mathematical 
M ,, quantity, and also in terms of our own sensations. A 
a er * further step was to suggest the ultimate dependence of the 

secondary qualities of bodies upon “ the bulk, figures, number, 
situation and motions of the solid parts of which the bodies consist,” 
these mathematical or primary qualities “ existing as we think of 
them whether or not they are perceived.” . This Locke proposes in a 
hesitating way. For we, “ not knowing what particular size, figure 
and texture of parts they are on which depend, and from which result, 
those qualities which make our complex idea, for example, of gold, it 
is impossible we should know what other qualities result from, or 
are incompatible with, the same constitution of the insensible parts 
of gold; and so consequently must always coexist with that com- 
plex idea we have of it, or else are inconsistent with it.” 

Some of the most remarkable chapters in the second book concern 
what may be called “ crucial instances ” in verification of its funda- 
mental hypothesis of the dependence of human knowledge upon the 
simple ideas presented in our dual experience (bk. ii. ch. ■13*28). 
They carry us towards the ultimate mysteries which attract medi- 
tative minds. The hypothesis, that even our most profound and 
sublime speculations are all limited to data of the senses and of 
reflection, is crucially tested by the “ modes ” and “ substances ” and 
“ relations ” under which, in various degrees of complexity, we 
somehow find ourselves obliged to conceive those simple phenomena. 
Such are modes of quantity in space, and time and number, under 
which Locke reports that we find ourselves mentally impelled towards 
immensity, eternity and the innumerable — in a word, towards 
Infinity which seems to transcend quantity; then there is the 
complex thought of Substance, to which we find ourselves mysteri- 
ously impelled, when the simple phenomena of the senses come to be 
regarded as qualities of “ something ”; again there is the obscure 
idea of the identity of persons, notwithstanding their constant 
changes of state; and there is, above all, the inevitable tendency we 
somehow have to refund a change into what we call its “ Cause,” 
with the associated idea of active power. Locke begins with our 
complex ideas of Space, Succession or Time, and Number. . 

Space, he says, appears when we use our senses of sight and 
touch; succession he finds “ suggested ” by all the changing 
phenomena of sense, and by “ what passes in our minds ” ; 
Immensity number is “suggested by every object of our senses, and 
and end* ever y thought of our minds, by everything that either doth 
lessness exist or can be imagined.” The modifications of which 
ana in" these are susceptible he reports to be “ inexhaustible and 

0 y ' truly infinite, extension alone affording a boundless field 

to the mathematicians.” But the niystery latent in our ideas of 
space and time is, that “ something in the mind ” irresistibly hinders 
us from allowing the possibility of any limit to either. We find our- 
selves, when we try, compelled to lose our positive ideas of finite 
spaces in the negative idea of Immensity or Boundlessness, and our 
positive ideas of finite times in the negative thought of Endlessness. 
We have never seen, and we cannot imagine, an object whose extent 
is boundless. Yet we find when we reflect that something forces us 
to think that space and time must be unlimited. Thus Locke seems 
by implication to acknowledge something *added by the mind to the 
original “simple ideas” of extension and succession; though he 
finds that what is added is not positively conceivable. When we 
reflect on immensity and eternity, we find them negations of all 
that is imaginable ; and that whether we try infinite addition or 
infinite subdivision. He accepts this fact; he does not inquire why 
mind finds itself obliged to add without limit and to divide without 
limit. He simply reports that immensity and eternity are inevitable 
negative ideas, and also that every endeavour to realize them in 
positive images must be an attempt to represent as quantity what is 
beyond quantity. After all our. additions we are as far from the 
infinite idea as we were at the beginning. 

Locke is too faithful to facts to overlook the ultimate mysteries 
in human experience. This is further illustrated in his ac know led g- 
„ ■ ment of the inconceivable that is at the root of our idea of 

Substance Substance. He tries to phenomenalize it, and thus resolve 
atl * J/T " ^ i nto simple ideas; but he finds that it cannot be 
sona y. phenomenalized, and yet that we cannot dispense with 
it. An unsubstantiated succession of phenomena, without a centre of 
unity to \yhich they are referable as qualities, is unintelligible : we 
cannot have a language of adjectives without nouns. Locke had 
some apprehension of this transcendent intellectual obligation. 
According to his report, “ the mind ” always obliges us to suppose 
Something beyond positive phenomena to which the phenomena 
must be attributed; but he was perplexed by this “confused 


negative ” idea. So for him the word substance means “ only an 
uncertain supposition of we know not what.” If one were to ask him 
what the substance is in which this colour and that taste or smell 
inhere, “ he would find himself in a difficulty like that of the Indian, 
who* after saying that the world rested on an elephant, and the 
elephant on a broad-backed tortoise, could only suppose the tortoise 
to rest on ‘ Something, I know not what.’ ” The attempt to conceive 
it is like the attempt positively to conceive immensity or eternity : 
we are involved in an endless, ultimately incomprehensible, regress. 
We fail when we try either positively to phenomenalize substance 
or to dispense with the superphenomenal abstraction. Our only 
positive idea is of an aggregate of phenomena. And it is only thus, 
he says, that w r e can approach a positive conception of God, namely 
by “ enlarging indefinitely some of the simple ideas we received from 
reflection.” Why man must remain in this mental predicament, 
Locke did not inquire. He only reported the fact. He likewise 
struggled bravely to be faithful to fact in his report of the state in 
which we find ourselves when we try to conceive continued personal 
identity. The paradoxes in which he here gets involved illustrate 
this (bk. ii. ch. 27). 

Locke’s thoughts about Causality and Active Power are especially 
noteworthy, for he rests our knowledge of God and of the external 
universe on those ultimate ideas. The intellectual demand c 
for “the cause ” of an event is what we find we cannot help aus y * 
having; yet it is a demand for what in the end the mind cannot fully 
grasp. Locke is content to trace the idea of “ cause and effect,” 
as far as mere natural science goes, to our “ constant observation ” 
that “ qualities and finite substances begin to exist, and receive their 
existence from other beings which produce them.” We find that 
this connexion is what gives intelligibility to ceaseless and what 
seemed chaotic changes, converting them into the divinely con- 
catenated system which we call the universe.” Locke seems hardly 
to realize all that is implied in scientific prevision or expectation of 
change. Anything, as far as “-constant observation ” tells us, might 
a priori have been the natural cause of anything; and no finite 
number of “ observed ” sequences, per se, can guarantee universality 
and necessity. The idea of power, or active causation, on the other 
hand, “ is got,” he acknowledges, not through the senses, but 
“ through our consciousness of our own voluntary agency, and there- 
fore through reflection” (bk. ii. ch. 21). In bodies we observe 
no active agency, only a sustained natural order in the succession 
of passive sensuous phenomena. The true source of change in the 
material world must be analogous to what we are conscious of when 
we exert volition. Locke here unconsciously approaches the spiritual 
view of active power in the physical universe afterwards taken by 
Berkeley, forming the constructive principle of his philosophy. 

Locke’s book about Ideas leads naturally to his Third Book which 
is concerned with Words, or the sensible signs of ideas. Here he 
analyses “ abstract ideas,” and instructively illustrates H 

the confusion apt to be produced in them by the inevitable tdea '* and 
imperfection of words. He unfolds the relations between wor s * 
verbal signs and the several sorts of ideas ; words being the means 
for enabling us to treat ideas as typical, abstract and general. 
“ Some parts of this third book,” concerning Words, Locke tells his 
friend Molyneux, “ though the thoughts were easy and clear enough, 
yet cost me more pains to express than all the rest of my Essay. 
And therefore I should not much wonder, if there be in some places 
of it obscurity and doubtfulness.” ... 

, The Fourth Book, about Knowledge proper and Probability, 
closes the Essay. Knowledge, he says, is perception of relations 
among ideas; it is expressed in. our affirmations and . , 

negations; and real knowledge is discernment of the yj7eory ^ of 
relations of ideas to what is real. In the foregoing part 
of the Essay he had dealt with “ ideas ” and “ simple 
apprehension,” here he is concerned with intuitive “judgment” 
and demonstrative “ reasoning,” also with judgments and reasonings 
about matters of fact. At the end of this patient search among our 
ideas, he supposes the reader apt to complain that he has been “all 
this while only building a castle in the air,” and to ask what the 
purpose of all this stir is, if we are not thereby carried beyond mere 
ideas. “ If it be true that knowledge lies only in the agreement or 
disagreement of ideas, the visions of an enthusiast and the reasonings 
of a sober man will be equally certain. It is no matter how things 
themselves are ” (bk. iy. 4). This gives the keynote to the fourth 
book, ft does not,, however, carry him into a. critical analysis of the 
rational constitution of knowledge, like Kant. Hume had not yet 
shown the sceptical objections against conclusions which Locke 
accepted without criticism. The subtle agnostic, who doubted 
reason because reason. could not be supported in the end by empirical 
evidence, was less in his view than persons blindly resting on 
authority or prejudice. Total scepticism he would probably have 
regarded as unworthy of the serious s attention of a wise man, 
“ Where \ve perceive the agreement or disagreement of any of our 
ideas there is certain knowledge; and wherever we are sure these 
ideas agree with the reality of things, there is certain real knowledge ” 
(bk. iv. ch. 4). . 

Locke’s report about human knowledge and its narrow extent 
forms the first thirteen chapters of the fourth book. The remainder 
of the book is concerned for the most part with the probabilities 
on which human life practically turns, as he and Butler are fond of 
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reminding us. As regards kinds of knowledge, he finds that “all 
knowledge we are capable of ” must be assertion or denial of; some 
^ ' one of three sorts of relation among our ideas themselves, 

Four sorts or e i se Q £ rations between our ideas and reality that 
°hi°T I exists independently of us and our ideas. Accordingly, 
dons* knowledge is concerned either with (a) relations of 

, * identity and difference among ideas, as when we say that 
“blue is not yellow”; or ( b ) with mathematical relations, as that 
“two triangles upon equal bases betWedn two parallels must be 
equal ” ; or (c) in assertions that one quality does or does not coexist 
with another in the same substance, as that “ iron is susceptible of 
magnetical impressions, or that ice is not hot ”; or id) with onto- 
logical reality, independent of our perceptions, as that “ God 
exists ” or “ I exist ” or “ the universe exists.” The first sort is 
analytical; mathematical and ethical knowledge represents the 
second; physical science forms the third; real knowledge of self, 
God and the world constitutes the fourth. 

Locke found important differences in the way in which knowledge 
o( any sort is reached. In some instances the known relation is self- 

y ... evident, as when we judge intuitively that a circle cannot 
be a triangle, dr that three must be more than two. In 
andae - . other cases the known relation is perceived to be intellectu- 
tion S ra ” a ^y necessary , through the medium of premisses, as in a 
mathematical demonstration. All that is strictly know- 
ledge is reached in these two ways. But there is a third sort, namely 
Sense-perception, which hardly deserves the name. For “ our per- 
ceptions of the particular existence of finite beings without us ” go 
beyond mere probability, yet they are not purely rational. There is 
nothing self-contradictory in the supposition that our perceptions of 
things external are illusions, although we are somehow unable to 
doubt them. We. find ourselves inevitably “ conscious of a different 
sort of perception,” when we actually see the sun by day and when 
we only imagine the sun at night. 

Locke next inquired to what extent knowledge — in the way either 
of intuitive certainty, demonstrative certainty, or sense perception— : 
is possible, in regard to each of the four (already mentioned) sorts of ' 
knowable relation. There is only one of the four in 'which our 
knowledge is coextensive with our ideas. It is that of “ identity and 
diversity ”: we cannot be conscious at all without distinguishing, 
and every affirmation necessarily implies negation. The second sort 
of knowable relation is sometimes intuitively and sometimes demon- 
sfrably discernible. Morality, Locke thinks, as well as mathematical 
quantity,, is capable of being demonstrated. “ Where there is no 
property there is no injustice/’ is an example of a proposition “as 
certain as any demonstration in Euclid.” Only we are thore apt to 
be biassed, and thus to leave reason in abeyance, in dealing with 
questions of morality than in dealing with problems in mathematics. 

Turning from abstract mathematical and moral relations to 
concrete relations of coexistence and succession among phenomena— ; 
the third sort of knowable relation — Locke finds the light of pure 
reason disappear; although these relations form “ the greatest and 
most important part of what we desire to know.” Of these, including 
as they do all inductive science, he reports that demonstrable know- 
ledge “ is very short, if indeed we have any at all ”; and are not 
thrown wholly on presumptions of probability, or else left in ignor- 
ance. Man cannot attain perfect and infallible science of bodies. 
For natural science depends, he thinks, on knowledge of the relations 
between their secondary qualities on the one hand, and the mathe- 
matical qualities of their atoms on the other, or else “ On something 
yet more remote from our comprehension.” Now, as perception of 
these atoms and their relations is beyond us, we must be satisfied 
with inductive presumptions, for which “ experimental verification ” 
affords, after all, only conclusions that wider experience may prove 
to be inadequate. But this moral venture Locke accepts as “ suffi- 
cient for our purposes.” 

Our knowledge under Locke’s fourth category of relations — real 
existence — includes ( a ) intuitive perceptions of our own existence; 
Peal exist- ® demonstrable certainty of the existence of God; and 
K " (c) actual perception of the existence of surrounding things, 

e£lce * as long as, but only as long as the things are present to 
sense. “If. I doubt all other things, that very doubt makes me 
perceive my own existence, and will not suffer me to doubt of that ” 
(iv. 9. 3). Faith in the existence of God is virtually with Locke 
an expression of faith in the principle of active causality in its 
ultimate universality. Each person knows that he now exists, and 
is convinced that he had a beginning ; with not less intuitive certainty 
he knows that “ nothing can no more produce any real being than it 
can be equal to two right angles.” His final conclusion is that there 
must be eternally “ a most powerful and most knowing Being, in 
which, as the origin of all, must be contained all the perfections that 
can ever after exist,” and out of which can come only what it has 
already in itself ; so that as the cause of my mind, it must be Mind. 
There is thus causal necessity for Eternal Mind, or what we call 
“ God.” This is cautiously qualified thus in a letter to Anthony: 
Collins, written by Locke a few months before he died: “ Though I 
call the thinking faculty in me ‘ mind,’ yet I cannot, because of that 
name, equal it in anything to that infinite and incomprehensible 
Being, which, for want of right and distinct conceptions, is called : 
1 Mind ’ also.” But the immanence of God in the things and persons 
that compose the universal order, with what this implies, is a con- 


Reat exist- 


ception foreign to Locke, whose habitual conception was of an 
extra-mundane deity, the dominant conception in the 18th century. 

Turning from our knowledge of Spirit to our knowledge of Matter, 
nearly all that one can affirm or deny about “ things external is,” 
according to Locke, not knowledge but venture or pre- j Knowledse 
sumptive trust. We have, strictly speaking, no “ know- 0 f tk6 8 
ledge ” of real beings beyond our own self-conscious exist- ex f erna j 
ence, the existence of God, and the existence of objects wor i dt 
of sense as long as they are actually present to sense. 

“ When I see an external object at a distance, a man for instance, 
I cannot but be satisfied of his existence* while I am-looking at him. 
(Locke might have added that when one only ‘ sees a man ’ it is 
merely his visible qualities that are perceived ; his other qualities 
are as little ‘ actual present sensations ’ as if he were out of the range 
of sense.) But when the man leaves me alone, I cannot be certain 
that he still exists. ’V “ There is no necessary connexion between his 
existence a minute since (when he was present to any sense of sight) 
and his existence now (when he is absent from all my senses) ; by a 
thousand ways he may have ceased to be. I have not that certainty 
of his continued existence which we call knowledge; though the 
great likelihood of it puts it past doubt. But this is but probability 
and not knowledge” (chap. 11, § 9). Accordingly, purely rational 
science of external Nature is, according to Locke, impossible. All 
our “ interpretations of nature” are inadequate; only reasonable 
probabilities, not final rational certainties. This boundless region 
affords at the best probabilities, ultimately grounded on moral faith, 
all beyond lies within the veil. Such is Locke’s “ plain, matter-of- 
fact ” account of the knowledge of the Beal that is open to man. 

We learn little from Locke as to the rationale of the probabilities 
on which man thus depends when he deals with the past, 
the distant or the future. The concluding chapters of the f 

fourth book contain wise advice to those whose lives are rationale 
passed in an ever-changing environment, for avoiding proba- 
tive. frequent risk of error in their conclusions, with or y% 
without the help of syllogism, the office of which, as a means of 
discovery, is here critically considered. 

Investigation of the foundation of inductive inference was re- 
sumed by Hume where Locke left it. With a still humbler view of 
human reason than Locke’s, Hume proposed as “ a subject - . nnd 

worthy of curiosity,” to inquire into “ the nature of that fj ame 
evidence which assures us of any real existence and matter a 
of fact, beyond the present testimony of our senses and the 
records of our memory ; a part of philosophy that has been little 
cultivated either by tfie ancients or the moderns.” Hume argues 
that custom is a sufficient practical explanation of this gradual en- 
largement of our objective experience, and that no deeper explanation 
is open to man. All beyond each present transitory “ impression ” 
and the stores of memory is therefore . reached blindly, through 
custom or habitual association. Associative tendency, individual or 
inherited, has since been the favourite constructive factor of human 
experience in Empirical Philosophy. This factor is not prominent 
in Locke’s Essay. A short chapter on ‘‘association of ideas ” was 
added to the second book in the fourth edition. And the'tendencyj to 
associate is there presented, not as the fundamental factor of human 
knowledge, but as a chief cause of human error. 

Kant’s critical analysis of pure reason is more foreign to Locke than 
the attempts of 18th- and 19th-century associationists and evolution- 
ists to explain experience and science. Kant’s aim was to ^ ocke and 
show the necessary rational constitution of experience. ^ an ^ 
Locke’s design was less profound. It was his distinction to 
present to the modern world, in his own “ historical plain method/’ 
perhaps the largest assortment ever made by any individual of facts 
characteristic of human understanding. Criticism of the presupposi- 
tions implied in those facts — by Kant and his successors, and in 
Britain more unpretentiously by Reid, all under the stimulus of Hume’s 
sceptical criticism — has employed philosophers since the author of the 
Essay on Human Understanding collected materials that raised deeper 
philosophical problems than he tried to solve. Locke’s mission was 
to initiate modern criticism of the foundation and limits of our 
knowledge. Hume negatively, and the German and Scottish 
schools constructively, continued what it was Locke’s glory to have 
begun. 

Bibliography. — The Essay concerning Human Understanding has 
passed through more editions than any classic in modern philosophical 
literature. Before the middle of the 18th century it had reached 
thirteen, and it has now passed through some forty editions, besides 
being translated into Latin, French, Dutch, German and modern 
Greek. There are also several abridgments. In addition to those 
criticisms which appeared when Locke was alive, among the most 
important are Leibnitz’s Nouveaux Essais sur Ventendement humain 
— written about 1700 and: published in 1765, in which each chapter 
of the Essay of Locke, is examined in a corresponding chapter by 
i f Leibnitz; Cousin’s “ Ecole sensualiste: systeme de Locke,” in his 
Histoire de la philosophic au XVIII e siecle (1829) ; and the criticisms 
in T. H. Green’s Introduction to the Philosophical Works of Hume 
\ (1874). The Essay , with Prolegomena , biographical , critical and 
historical , edited by Professor Campbell Fraser and published by the 
Oxford Clarendon Press in 1894, is the only annotated edition, unless 
the Nouveaux Essais of Leibnitz may be reduced to this category. 

The Letters on toleration, Thoughts on Education and The 
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; Reasonableness of Christianity have also gone through many editions, ; 
and been translated into different languages. 

The first collected edition of Locke’s Works was in 1714, in three 
folio volumes. The best is that by Bishop Law, in four quartos (1777). 
The one most commonly known is in ten volumes (1812). 

The itloge of Jean le Clerc (Bibliotheque choisie, 1705) has been the 
basis of the memoirs of Locke prefixed to the successive editions of 
his Works, or contained in biographical dictionaries. In 1829 a Life 
of Locke (2nd ed. in two volumes, with considerable additions, 1830), 
was produced by Peter, 7th Baron King, a descendant of Locke’s 
cousin, Anne Locke. This adds a good deal to what was previously 
known, as Lord King was able to draw from the mass of correspond- 
ence, journals and commonplace books of Locke in his possession. 
In the same year Dr Thomas Foster published some interesting 
letters from Locke to Benjamin Furly. The most copious account 
of the life is contained in the two volumes by H. R. Fox-Bourne 
(1876), the results of laborious research among the Shaftesbury 
Papers, Locke MSS. in the British Museum, the Public Record 
Office, the Lambeth, Christ Church and Bodleian libraries, and in the 
Remonstrants’ library at Amsterdam. Monographs on Locke by 
T. H. Fowler in 1880, in “ English Men of Letters,” and by Fraser, 
in 1890, in Blackwood’s “ Philosophical Classics ” may be mentioned ; 
also addresses by Sir F. Pollock and Fraser at the bicentenary com- 
memoration by the British Academy of Locke’s death, published in 
the Proceedings of the Academy (1904). See also C. Bastide, John 
Locke; ses theories politiques et leur influence en Angleterre (Paris, 
1907) ; H. Ollion, La Philosophic generate de J. L. (1909). (A. C. F.) 

LOCKE, MATTHEW (c. 1630-1677), English musician, perhaps 
the earliest English writer for the stage, was born at Exeter, 
where he became a chorister in the cathedral. His music, 
written with Christopher Gibbons (son of Orlando Gibbons), 
for Shirley’s masque Cupid and Death , was performed in London 
in 1653. He wrote some music for Davenant’s Siege of Rhodes 
in 1656; and in 1661 was appointed composer in ordinary to 
Charles II. During the following years he wrote a number of 
anthems for the Chapel Royal, and excited some criticism on 
the score of novelty, to which he replied with considerable 
heat (. Modern Church Music; pre-accused , censured and 
obstructed in its Performance before His Majesty , April 1st , 1666 > 
copies in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, and the 
Royal College of Music). A good deal of music for the theatre 
followed, the most important being for Davenant’s productions 
of The Tempest (1667) and of Macbeth (1672), but some doubt 
as to this latter has arisen, Purcell, Eccles or Leveridge, being 
also credited with it. He also composed various songs and 
instrumental pieces, and published some curious works on musical 
theory. He died in August 1677, an elegy being written by Purcell. 

LOCKERBIE, a municipal and police burgh of Dumfriesshire, 
Scotland, in the district of Annandale, 14J m. E.N.E. of Dumfries 
by the Caledonian railway. Pop. (1901) 2358. It has long been 
famous for its cattle and sheep sales, but more particularly 
for the great August lamb fair, the largest in Scotland, at which 
as many as .126,000 lambs have been sold. The town hall and 
Easton institute are in the Scottish Baronial style. The police 
station is partly accommodated in an ancient square tower, 
once the stronghold of the Johnstones, for a long period the 
ruling family under whose protection the town gradually grew 
up. At Dryfe Sands, about 2 m. to the W., a bloody encounter 
took place in 1593 between the Johnstones and Maxwells. 
The Maxwells were pursued into Lockerbie and almost exter- 
minated; hence" “ Lockerbie Lick” became a proverbial 
expression, signifying an overwhelming defeat. 

LOCKER-LAMPSON, FREDERICK (1821-1895), English man 
of letters, was born, on the 29th of May 18.21, at Greenwich 
Hospital. , His father, who was Civil Commissioner of the 
Hospital, was Edward Hawke Locker, youngest son of that 
Captain William Locker who gave Nelson the memorable 
advice “ to lay a Frenchman close, and beat him.” His mother, 
Eleanor Mary Elizabeth Boucher, was a daughter of the Rev. 
Jonathan Boucher, vicar of Epsom and friend of George Washing- 
ton. After a desultory education, Frederick Locker began life 
in a colonial broker’s office. Soon deserting this uncongenial- 
calling, he obtained a clerkship in Somerset House, whence he 
was transferred to Lord Haddington’s private office at the 
Admiralty. Here he became deputy-reader and precis writer. 
In 1850 he married Lady Charlotte Bruce, daughter of the Lord 
Elgin who brought the famous marbles to England, and sister 


of Lady Augusta Stanley. After his marriage he left the Civil 
Service, in consequence* of ill-healthi In 1857 he published 
London Lyrics , a slender, volume of 90 pages, which, with sub- 
sequent extensions, , constitutes his poetical legacy. Lyra 
Elegantiarum (1867), an anthology of light and familiar verse, 
and Patchwork (1879), a book of extracts, were his only other 
publications. In 1872 Lady Charlotte Locker died. Two years 
later Locker married Miss Hannah Jane Lampson, the only 
daughter of Sir Curtis Miranda Lampson, Bart., of Rowfant, 
Sussex, and in 1885 took his wife’s surname. At Rowfant he 
died on the 30th of May 1895. Chronic ill-health debarred 
Locker from any active part in life, but it did not prevent his 
delighting a wide circle of friends by his gifts as a host and 
raconteur , and from accumulating many treasures as a connoisseur. 
His books are catalogued in the volume called the Rowfant 
Library (1886), to which an appendix (1900) was added, after 
his death, under the superintendence of his eldest son. As a 
poet, Locker belongs to the choir who deal with the gay rather 
than the grave in verse — with the polished and witty rather 
than the lofty or emotional. His good taste kept him as far 
from the broadly comic on the' one side as his kind heart saved 
him from the purely cynical on the other. To something of 
Prior, of Praed and of Hood he added qualities of his own which 
lent his work distinction— a distinction in no wise diminished 
by his unwearied endeavour after directness and simplicity. 

A posthumous volume of Memoirs, entitled My Confidences (1896), 
and edited by his son-in-law, Mr Augustine Birrell, gives an interest- 
ing idea of his personality and a too modest estimate of his gifts as 
a poet. (A. D.) 

LOCKHART, GEORGE (1673-1731), of Carnwath, Scottish 
writer and politician, was a member of a Lanarkshire family 
tracing descent from Sir Simon Locard (the name being originally 
territorial, de Loch Ard), who is said to have accompanied Sir 
James Douglas on his expedition to the East with the heart 
of Bruce, which relic, according to Froissart, Locard brought 
home from Spain when Douglas fell in battle against the Moors, 
and buried in Melrose Abbey; this incident was the origin of 
the u man’s heart within a fetterlock ” borne on the Lockhart 
shield, which in turn perhaps led to the altered spelling of 
the surname. George Lockhart’s grandfather was Sir James 
Lockhart of Lee (d. 1674), a lord of the court of session with the 
title of Lord Lee, who commanded a regiment at the battle of 
Preston. Lord Lee’s eldest son, Sir William Lockhart of Lee 
(1621-1675), after fighting on the king’s side in the Civil War, 
attached himself to Oliver Cromwell, whose niece he married, 
and by whom he was appointed commissioner for the administra- 
tion of justice in Scotland in 1652, and English ambassador 
at the French court in 1656, where he greatly distinguished 
himself by his; successful diplomacy. Lord Lee’s second son, 
Sir George Lockhart (c, 1630-1689), was lord-advocate in 
Cromwell’s time, and was celebrated for his persuasive eloquence; 
in 1674, when he was disbarred for alleged disrespect to the court 
of session in advising an appeal to parliament, fifty barristers 
showed their sympathy for him by withdrawing from practice. 
Lockhart was readmitted in 1676, and became the leading 
advocate in political trials, in which he usually appeared for the 
defence. He was appointed lord-president of the court of session 
in 1685; and was shot in the streets of Edinburgh on the 31st 
of March 1689 by John Chiesley, against whom the lord-president 
had adjudicated a cause. Sir George Lockhart purchased the 
extensive estates of the earls of Carnwath in Lanarkshire, which 
were inherited by his eldest son, George, whose mother was 
Philadelphia, daughter of Lord Wharton. 

George Lockhart, who ^yas member for the city of Edinburgh 
in the Scottish parliament, was appointed a commissioner for 
arranging the union with England in 1705. After the union 
he continued to represent Edinburgh, and later the Wigton 
burghs. His sympathies were with the Jacobites, whom he 
kept informed of all the negotiations for the union; in 1713 
he took part in an abortive movement aiming at the repeal of 
the union. He was deeply implicated in the rising of 1715, the 
preparations for which he assisted at Carnwath and at Dryden, 
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his Edinburgh residence. He was imprisoned in Edinburgh 
castle, but probably, through the favour of the duke of Argyll, 
he was released without being brought to trial; but his brother 
Philip was taken prisoner at the battle of Preston and condemned 
to be shot, the sentence being executed on the 2nd of December 
1715. After his liberation Lockhart became a secret agent of 
the Pretender ; but his correspondence with the prince fell into 
the hands of the government in 1727, compelling him to go 
jnto concealment at Durham until he was able to escape abroad, 
Argyll’s influence was again exerted in Lockhart’s behalf, and ; 
in 17281 he was permitted to return to Scotland, where he lived 
in retirement till his death in a duel on the 17th of December 
1731, .Lockhart was the author of Memoirs of the Affairs of 
Scotland, dealing with the reign of Queen Anne till the union 
with England,: first published in 1714. These Memoirs, together 
with Lockhart’s correspondence with the Pretender, and one or 
two papers of minor importance* were published in two volumes 
in 1817, forming the well-known “ Lockhart Papers,” which are 
a valuable authority -for the history of the Jacobites. 

Lockhart married Eupheme Montgomerie, daughter of 
Alexander, 9th earl of Eglinton, by whom he had a large family. 
His grandson James, who assumed his mother’s name of Wishart 
in addition to that of Lockhart, was in the Austrian service 
during the Seven Years’ War, and was created a baron and count 
of the Holy Roman Empire. He succeeded to the estates of Lee 
as well as of Carnwath, both of which properties passed, on the 
death of his son Charles without issue in 1802, to his nephew 
Alexander, who was created a baronet in 1806. 

See The Lockhart Papers (2 vols., London, 1817) ; Andrew Lang, 
History of Scotland (4 vols., London, 1900). For the story of Sir 
Simon Lockhart’s adventures with the heart of the Bruce, see Sir 
Walter Scott’s The Talisman (R. J. M.) 

LOCKHART, JOHN GIBSON (1794-1 8 54) , Scottish writer and 
editor, was born on the 14th of July 1794 in the manse of Cam- 
busnethan in Lanarkshire, where his father, Dr John Lockhart, 
transferred in 1796 to Glasgow, . was minister. His mother, 
who was the daughter of the Rev. John Gibson, of Edinburgh, 
was a woman of considerable intellectual gifts. He was sent 
to the Glasgow high school, where he showed himself clever 
rather than industrious. He fell into, ill-health, and had to be 
removed from school before he was twelve; but on his recovery 
he was sent at this early age to Glasgow University, and displayed 
so much precocious learning, especially in Greek, that he was 
offered a Snell exhibition at Oxford. He was not fourteen when 
he entered Balliol College, where he acquired a great store of 
knowledge outside the regular curriculum. He read French, 
Italian, German and Spanish, was interested in classical and 
British antiquities, and became versed in heraldic arid genea- 
logical lore. In 1813 he took a first class in classics in the final 
schools. For two years after leaving Oxfprd he lived chiefly in 
Glasgow before settling to the study of Scottish law in Edinburgh, 
where he was called to the bar in 1816. A tour on the continent 
in 1817, when he visited Goethe at Weimar, was made possible 
by the kindness of the publisher Blackwood, who advanced 
money for a promised translation of Schlegel’s Lectures on the 
History of Literature, which was not published until 1838. 
Edinburgh was then the stronghold of the Whig party, whose 
organ was the Edinburgh Review, and it was not till 1817 that 
the Scottish Tories found a means of expression in Blackwood's 
Magazine. After a somewhat hum-drum opening, Blackwood 
suddenly : electrified the Edinburgh world by ari outburst of 
brilliant criticism. John Wilson (Christopher North) and 
Lockhart had joined its staff in 1817. Lockhart ho doubt took 
his share in the caustic arid aggressive articles which marked the 
early years of Blackwood ; but his biographer, Mr Andrew Lang, 
brings evidence to Show that he Was not responsible for the 
vitule-rit articles ori Coleridge and on “ The Cockney School of 
Poetry,” that is on Leigh ' Hunt, Keats and their friends. He 
has been persistently accused of the later Blackwood article 
(August 1818) on Keats, but he showed at any rate a real apprecia- 
tion. 6f Coleridge arid Wordsworth. He contributed to Black- 
wtidcfi makiy spirited translations 1 of Spanish ballads; which in 


1823! were published separately; In 1818 the brilliant ana 
handsome young man attracted the notice of Sir Walter Scott, 
and the acquaintance soon ripened ihto an intimacy which 
resulted in a marriage between Lockhart and Scott’s eldest 
daughter Sophia, in April 1820. Five years of domestic happiness 
followed, with winters spent in Edinburgh and summers at a 
cottage at Chiefswood, near Abbotsford, where Lockhart ? s two 
eldest children, John Hugh and Charlotte, were born; a second 
son, Walter, was born later at Brighton. In 1820 John Scott, 
the editor of the London Magazine, wrote a series of articles 
attacking the conduct of Blackwood's Magazine, and making 
Lockhart chiefly responsible for its extravagances. A corre- 
spondence followed* in which a meeting between Lockhart and 
John Scott was proposed, with Jonathan Henry Christie and 
Horace Smith as seconds. A series of delays and complicated 
negotiations resulted early in 1821 in a duel between Christie 
and John Scott, in which Scott was killed. This unhappy affair, 
which has been the subject of much misrepresentation, is fully 
discussed in Mr Lang’s book on Lockhart. 

Between 1818 and 1825 Lockhart worked indefatigably. In 
1819 Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk appeared, and in 1822 he 
edited Peter Motteux’s edition of Don Quixote, to which he 
prefixed a life of Cervantes. Four novels followed : Valerius 
in 1821, Some Passages in the Life of Adam Blair, Minister of 
Gospel at Cross Meikle in 1822, Reginald Dalton in 1823 arid 
Matthew Wald in 1824. But his strength did not lie in novel 
writing, although the vigorous quality of Adam Blair has been 
recognized by modern critics. In 1825 Lockhart accepted the 
editorship of the Quarterly Review, which had been in the hands 
of Sir John Taylor Coleridge since Gifford’s resignation in 1824. 
He had now established his literary position, and, as the next 
heir to his unmarried half-brother’s property in Scotland, Milton 
Lockhart, he was sufficiently independent, though he had aban- 
doned the legal profession. In London he had great social 
success, arid was recognized as a brilliant editor. He contributed 
iargely to the Quarterly Review himself, his biographical articles 
being especially admirable. He showed the old railing spirit 
in an amusing but violent article in the Quarterly oh Tennyson’s 
Poems of 1833, in which he failed to discover the mark of genius. 
He continued to write for Blackwood', he produced for Constable's 
Miscellany in 1828 what remains the most charming of the bio- 
graphies of Burns; and he undertook the superintendence of 
the series called “ Murray’s Family Library,” which he opened 
in 1829 with a History* of Napoleon. But his chief work was the 
Life of Sir Walter Scott (7 vols., 1837-1838; 2nd ed., 10 vols., 
1839). There were not wanting those in Scotland who taxed 
Lockhart with ungenerous exposure of his subject, but to most 
healthy minds the impression conveyed by the biography was, 
and is, quite the opposite.' Carlyle did justice to many of its 
excellencies in a criticism contributed to the London and West- 
minster Review Lockhart’s account of the transactions 

between Scott and the Ballantynes and Constable caused great 
outcry; and in the discussion that followed he showed unfor- 
tunate bitterness by his pamphlet, “ The Ballantyne Humbug 
handled.” The Life of Scott has been called, after Boswell’s 
Johnson , The most admirable biography in the English language. 
The proceeds, "Which were considerable, Lockhart resigned for 
the benefit of Scott’s creditors. 

The close of Lockhart’s life was saddened by family bereave- 
ment, resulting in his own breakdown in health and spirits. 
His eldest boy (the suffering “Hugh Littlejohn” of Scott’s 
Tales of a Grandfather) died in 1831; Scott himself in 1832; 
Mrs Lockhart in 1837; arid the surviving son, Walter Lockhart, 
in 1852. Resigning the editorship of the Quarterly Review in 
1853, he spent the next winter in Rome, but returned to England 
without recovering his health; and being taken to Abbotsford 
by his daughter Charlotte, who had become Mrs, James Robert 
Hope-Scott, he died there on the 25th of November 1854. He 
was buried in Dryburgh Abbey, near Sir Walter Scott. 

Lockhart’s Life (2 vols., London and New York, 1897) was written 
by Andrew Lang. , A. W. Pollard’s edition of the Life of Scott (1900) 
is the best. 
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LOCKHART, SIR WILLIAM STEPHEN ALEXANDER (1841- 
1900), British general, was born in Scotland on the . 2nd of 
September 1841, his father being a Lanarkshire clergyman. 
He entered the Indian army in 1858, in the Bengal native infantry. 
He served in the Indian Mutiny, the Bhutan campaign (1864-66), 
the Abyssinian expedition (1867-68; mentioned in despatches), 
the Hazara Black Mountain expedition (1868-69; mentioned in 
despatches). From 1869 to 1879 he acted as deputy-assistant 
and assistant quartermaster- general in Bengal. In 1877 he was 
military attache with the Dutch army in Acheen. He served 
in the Afghan War of 1878-80, was mentioned in despatches 
and made a C.B., and from 1880 to 1885 was D.Q.G. in the 
intelligence branch at headquarters. He commanded a brigade 
in the Third Burmese War (1886-87), and was made K.C.B.,C.S.L, 
and received the thanks of the government. An attack of fever 
brought him to England, where he was employed as assistant 
military secretary , for Indian affairs; but in 1890 he returned 
to India to take command of the Punjab frontier force, and for 
five years was engaged in various expeditions against the hill 
tribes. After the Waziristan campaign in 1894-95 he was made 
K.C.S.I. He became full general in 1896, and in .1897 he was 
given the command against the Afridis and Mohmands, and 
conducted the difficult Tirah campaign with great skill. He 
was made G.C.B., and in 1898 became commander-in-chief in 
India. He died on the 18th of March 1900. Sir William Lockhart 
was not only a first-rate soldier, but also had a great gift for 
dealing with the native tribesmen. Among the latter he had the 
sobriquet of Amir Sahib, on account of their respect and affection 
for him. 

LOCK HAVEN, a city and the county-seat of Clinton county, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., on the west branch of . the Susquehanna 
river, near the mouth of Bald Eagle Creek, about 70 m. N.N.W. 
of Harrisburg. Pop. (1900) 7210 (618 foreign-born and 122 
negroes) ; (1910) 7772. It is served by branches of the Pennsyl- 
vania and the New York Central & Hudson River railways and 
by electric interurban railways. The city is pleasantly situated 
in an agricultural region, and there are large deposits of cement 
and of fire-brick clay in the vicinity. Lock Haven is the seat of 
the Central State Normal School (opened 1877),. and has a public 
library and a hospital. There are various manufactures. The 
municipality owns and operates the water- works. The locality 
was settled in 1769. A town was founded in 1833, the Penn- 
sylvania Canal (no longer in use here) was completed to this 
point in 1834, and the name of the place was suggested by two 
canal locks and the harbour, or haven, 'for rafts in the river. 
Lock Haven was made the county-seat immediately after the 
erection of Clinton county in 1839, was incorporated as a borough 
in 1840, and first chartered as a city in 1870. 

LOCKPORT, a city of Will county, Illinois, U.S.A., on the 
Des Plaines river and the Illinois & Michigan Canal, and the 
terminus of the Chicago Sanitary District Drainage Canal, about 
33 m. S.W.of Chicago and 4 m. N.N.E. of Joliet. Pop. (1900) 
2659 (552 being foreign-born and 130 negroes); (1910) 2555. 
Lockport is served by the Chicago &. Alton, and the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe railways, and by the Chicago & Joliet Electric 
railway. It is in a picturesque farming country, and there are 
good limestone quarries in the valley of the Des Plaines river. 
It has manufactures and a considerable trade, especially in grain. 
A settlement was made here about 1827; in 1837 the site was 
chosen as headquarters for the Illinois & Michigan Canal and a 
village was laid out; it was incorporated in 1853, and was 
chartered as a city in 1904. In 1892 work was begun on the 
Chicago Drainage Canal, whose controlling works are here and 
whose plant, developing 40,000 h.p. from the 40 ft. fall between 
Joliet and Lockport, supplies Lockport with cheap power and has 
made it a manufacturing rather than a commercial city. 

LOCKPORT, a city and the county-seat of Niagara county, 
New York, U.S.A., on the Erie Canal, 26 m. by rail N. by E. of 
Buffalo and 56 m. W. of Rochester. Pop. (1900) 16,581, of 
whom 2036 were foreign-born and 160 were negroes; (1910 
census) 17,970. It is served by the New York Central & 
Hudson River and the Erie railways, by the International railway 


(electric interurban), and by the Erie Canal; The city owes its 
name to the five double locks of the canal, which here falls 66 ft. 
(over a continuation of the Niagara escarpment locally known 
as “ Mountain Ridge ”) from the level of Lake Erie to that of 
the Genesee river. In 1909 a scheme was on foot to replace these 
five locks by a huge lift lock and to construct a large harbour 
immediately W. of the city. The surplus water from Tonawanda 
Creek, long claimed both by the Canal and by the Lockport 
manufacturers, after supplying the canal furnishes water-power, 
and electric power is derived from Niagara. The factory 
products, mostly paper and wood-pulp, . flour and cereal foods, 
and foundry and machine-shop products, were valued in 1905 
at $5,807,980. Lockport lies in a rich farming and fruit (especi- 
ally apple and pear) country, containing extensive sandstone and 
Niagara limestone quarries, and is a shipping point for the fruits 
and grains and the limestone and sandstone of the surrounding 
country. Many buildings in the business part of the city are 
heated by the Holly distributing system, which pipes steam 
from a central station or plant, and originated in Lockport. 
The city owns and operates the water- works, long operated under 
the Holly system, which, as well as the Holly distributing 
system, was devised by Birdsill Holly, a civil engineer of Lock- 
port. In 1909 a new system was virtually completed, water 
being taken from the Niagara river at Tonawanda and pumped 
thence to a stand-pipe in Lockport. 

The site, that of the most easterly village in New York state 
held by the Neutral Nation of Indians, was part of the tract 
bought by the Holland Company in 1792-1793. Subsequently 
most of the land on which the city stands was bought from the 
Holland Company by Esek Brown, the proprietor of a local 
tavern, and fourteen others, but there were few settlers until 
after 1820. In 1822 the place was made the county-seat, and in 
1823 it was much enlarged by the settlement here of workmen 
on the Erie Canal, and was the headquarters for a time of the 
canal contractors. It was incorporated as a village in 1829, was 
reached by the Erie railway in 1852, and in 1865 was chartered 
as a city. 

LOCKROY, EDOUARD (1838- ), French politician, son 

of Joseph Philippe Simon (1803-1891), an actor and dramatist 
who took the name of Lockroy, was born in Paris on the 18th 
of July 1838. He had begun by studying art, but in i860 en- 
listed as a volunteer under Garibaldi. The next three years 
were spent in Syria as secretary to Ernest Renan, and on his 
return to Paris he embarked in militant journalism against the 
second empire in the Figaro , the Diable a quatre , and eventually 
in the Rappel , with which his name was thenceforward intimately 
connected. He commanded a battalion during the siege of 
Paris, and in February 1871 was elected deputy to the National 
Assembly where he sat on the extreme left and protested against 
the preliminaries of peace. In March he signed the proclamation 
for the election of the Commune, and resigned his seat as deputy. 
Arrested at Vanves he remained a prisoner at Versailles and 
Chartres until June when he was released without being tried. He 
was more than once imprisoned for , violent articles in the press, 
and in 1872 for a duel with Paul de Cassagnac. He was returned 
to the Chamber in 1873 as Radical deputy for Bouches-du- 
Rhone in 1876, 1877 and 1881 for Aix, and in 1881 he was also 
elected in the nth arrondissement of Paris. He elected to 
sit for Paris, and was repeatedly re-elected. During the elections 
of 1893 he was shot at by a cab-driver poet named Moore, but 
was not seriously injured. For the first ten years of his parlia- 
mentary life he voted consistently with the extreme left, bu* 
then adopted a more^opportunist policy, and gave his unreserved 
support to the Brisson ministry of 1885. In the new Freycinet 
cabinet formed in January he held the portfolio of commerce 
and industry, which he retained in the Goblet ministry of 1886^ 
1887. In 1885 he had been returned at the head of the poll for 
Paris, and his inclusion in the Freycinet ministry' was taken 
to indicate a prospect of reconciliation between Parisian Radi- 
calism and official Republicanism. During his tenure of the 
portfolio of commerce and industry he made the preliminary 
arrangements for the Exposition of 1889, and in a Witty letter 
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he defended the erection of the Tour Eiffel against artistic Paris. 
After the Panama and Boulangist scandals he became one of the 
leading politicians of the Radical party. He was vice-president 
of the Chamber in 1894 ahd in 1895, when he became minister 
of marine under Leon Bourgeois. His drastic measures of reform 
alarmed moderate politicians, but he had the confidence of the 
country, and held the same portfolio under Henri Brisson (1898) 
and Charles Dupuy ( 1898-1 899). He gave his support to the 
Waldeck-Rousseau Administration, but actively criticized the 
marine policy of Camille Pelletan in the Combes ministry of 
1902-1905, during which period he was again* vice-president 
of the Chamber. M. Lockroy was a persistent and successful 
advocate of a strong naval policy, in defence of which he pub- 
lished La Marine de Guerre (1890), .Six mois rue Roy ale { 1897) r La 
Defense navale ( 1 900) , Du W eser d laY istula ( 1 901 ) , Les Marines 
franQaise et allemande ( 1 9.04) , Le , Programme naval ( 1 906) . His 
other works include M. de Moltke et la guerre future (1891) and 
Journal Pune bourgeoise pendant la Revolution (1881) derived 
from the letters of his great-grandmother. M. Lockroy married 
in 1877 Madame Charles Hugo, the daughter-in-law of the 
poet. 

LOCKWOOD, SIR FRANK (1846-1897), English lawyer, was 
born : at Doncaster. His grandfather and great-grandfather 
were mayors of Doncaster, and the former for some years filled 
the office of judge on the racecourse. He was educated , at a 
private school, at Manchester grammar school, and Caius College, 
Cambridge. Called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1872,. he 
joined the old midland circuit, afterwards going to the north- 
eastern, making in his first year 120 guineas and in the next 
265 guineas, From that time he, had a career of uninterrupted 
success. In 188 2 he was made a queen’s counsel, in 1884 he was 
made recorder of Sheffield, and in 1 894 he became ; solicitor- 
general in Lord Rosebery’s ministry, and was knighted,, having 
first entered parliament as Liberal member for York in . 1885, 
after two unsuccessful attempts, the one at King’s Lynn in 1880, 
the other at York in 1883. He was solicitor-general for less 
than a year. In 1896 Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, Mr Montague 
Crackanthorpe and Sir Frank Lockwood went to the United 
States to attend, as specially invited representatives of the 
English bar, the nineteenth meeting of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. . On this trip Sir Frank Lockwood sustained the reputa- 
tion which he enjoyed in England as a humorous after-dinner 
Speaker, and helped to strengthen the bond of friendship which 
unites the bench and bar of the United States with the . bench 
and bar of England. He died in London on the 1 8th of December 
,1897, Lockwood had considerable talent for drawing, inherited 
from his father, which he employed, chiefly for the amusement 
of himself and his friends, in the making of admirable caricatures 
in pen , and ink, and of. sketches of humorous incidents, real or 
imaginary, relating to the topic nearest at hand. An exhibition 
of them was held soon after his death. 

See Augustine Birr ell’s biography of Lockwood and The Frank 
Lockwood Sketch-Book (1898). , 

LOCKWOOD, WILTON (1861- ) , American artist, was 
born at Wilton, Connecticut, on the 12th of September 1861, 
He was a pupil and an assistant of John La Farge, and also 
studied in Paris, becoming a well-known portrait and flower 
painter. / He became a member of the Society of American 
Artists (1898), and of .the Copley Society, Boston, and an associate 
of the National Academy of Design, New York. 

LOCKYER, SIR JOSEPH NORMAN (1836- ), English 

astronomer, was born at Rugby on the 17th of May 1836. After 
completing his education on the Continent of Europe, he obtained 
a clerkship in. the War Office in 1857. His leisure was devoted to 
the study of astronomy, and he was appointed in 1870 secretary 
to the duke of Devonshire’s royal commission on science. In 
1875 he was transferred to the Science and Art Department at 
South Kensington, and on the foundation of the Royal College 
of Science he became director of the solar physics observatory and 
professor of astronomical physics. Eight British government 
expeditions for observing total solar eclipses were conducted 
by him between 1870 and 1905. Qn the 26th of October 1868 


he communicated to the Paris Academy of Sciences, almost 
simultaneously with Dr P. J. C. Janssen, a spectroscopic method 
for observing the solar prominences in daylight, and the names 
of both astronomers appear on a medal which was struck by the 
French government in 1872 to commemorate the discovery. 
Lockyer was elected a fellow of the Royal Society in 1869, and 
received the Rumford medal in 1874. He initiated in. 1866 
the spectroscopic observation of sunspots; applied Doppler’s 
principle in 1869 to determine the radial velocities of the chromo- 
spheric gases; and successfully investigated the chemistry of the 
sun from. 187 2 ; onward. . Besides numerous contributions to the 
Proceedings of the Royal and the Royal Astronomical Societies, 
he published several books, both explanatory and speculative. 
The Chemistry of the Sun (1887) is an. elaborate treatise on solar 
spectroscopy, based on the hypothesis of elemental dissociation 
through the intensity of solar heat. The Meteoritic Hypothesis 
(1890) propounds a comprehensive scheme of cosmical evolution, 
which has evoked more dissent than approval, while the Sun y s 
Place in Nature (1897) lays, down, the lines of a classification 
of the stars, depending upon their supposed temperature-rela- 
tions. , Among Lockyer’s other works are — The Dawn of 
Astronomy (1894), to which Stonehenge and other British Stone 
Monuments astronomically considered (1906) may be considered 
a : sequel ; ■ Recent and coming Eclipses (1897); and Inorganic 
Evolution (1900). He was created K.C.B. in 1897, and acted, as 
president of the British Association in 1 903-1 904. His fifth son, 
William James Stewart Lockyer (b. 1868), devoted himself to 
solar research, and became chief assistant in the Solar Physics 
Observatory, South Kensington. 

LOCLE, LE, a : town in the Swiss canton of Neuchatel, 24 m. 
by rail N»; of Neuchatel, and 5 m. S.W. of La Chaux de Fpnds. 
It is built (3035 ft. above the sea-level) on the Bied stream in a 
valley of the Jura, and is about 1 m. from the French frontier, 
In 1681 Daniel Jean Richard introduced watch-making here, 
which soon drove out all other industries. In 1900 the popula- 
tion was 1 2,55.9,; mainly Protestants and F rench-speaking. The 
church tower dates from 1521, but the old town was destroyed 
by fire in 1833. The valley in which the town is situated used to 
be subject to inundations, rbut in 1805 a tunnel was constructed 
by means; of which, the surplus waters of the Bied are carried into 
the Doubs. About 1 m. W. of the town the Bied plunged into a 
deep chasm, on the steep rock face of which were formerly the 
subterranean • mills of the . Col des Roches, situated one above 
another; but the stream is now diverted by the above-mentioned 
tunnel, while another serves, the railway line from Le Lode to 
Morteau in France (8 m.). (W. A. B. C.) 

LOCMARIAQUER, a village of western France, on the W. 
shore of the Gulf of Morbihan, in the department of Morbihan, 
8| m. S. of Aura y by road. Pop. (1906) 756. Locmariaquer 
has a small port, and oyster culture is carried on close to it; 
Roman remains are to be seen, but the place owes its celebrity 
to the megalithic monuments in the vicinity, some of which are 
among, the largest extant. The menhir of Mender- fTroeck 
(Fairy stone), which was broken into four pieces by lightning in 
the 1 8th century, previously measured about 67 ft. in height, 
and from 9 to 13 ft. in thickness. 

LOCOMOTOR ATAXIA (Gr. a, priv., and ra£ts, order; 
synonyms, Tabes dorsalis, posterior spinal sclerosis), a progressive 
degeneration of the neryous system, involving the posterior 
columns of the spinal cord with other structures, and causing 
muscular incoordination and disorder of gait and station. 
The essential symptoms of the disease — stamping gait, and sway- 
ing with the eyes shut, the occurrence of blindness and of small 
fixed pupils — were recognized by Romberg (1851), but it was the 
clinical genius of Duchenne and his masterly description of the 
symptoms which led to its acceptance as a definite disease (1858), 
and he named it locomotor ataxia after its most striking symptom. 
In 1869 Argyll Robertson discovered that the eye-pupil is in- 
active to light but acts upon accommodation in. the great majority 
of cases. , This most important sign is named the “ Argyll 
Robertson pupil.” With an ever-increasing knowledge of the 
widespread character of this disease and its manifold variations 
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in the complex of symptoms, the tendency among neurologists 
is to revert to the term employed by Romberg — -tabes dorsalis. 
“ Locomotor ataxia,” although it expresses a very character^ 
istic feature of the disease, has this objection: it is a symptom 
which does not occur in the first (preataxic) stage of the disease; 
indeed a great number of years may elapse before ataxy comes 
on, and sometimes the patient, after suffering a very long time 
from the disease, may die from some intercurrent complication, 
having never been ataxic. 

It is generally recognized by neurologists that persons who Are 
not the subjects of acquired or hereditary syphilis do not suffer 
from this disease; and the average time of onset after infection 
is ten years (see Neuropathology). There are three stages: 
(1) The preataxic, (2) the ataxic, (3) the bed-ridden paralytic. 
The duration of the first stage may be from one or two years, up to 
twenty years or even longer. In this stage various symptoms 
may arise. The patieilt usually, complains of shooting, lightning- 
like pains in the legs, which he may attribute to rheumatism. 
If a physician examines him he will almost certainly find the 
knee-jerks absent and Argyll Robertson pupils present; prob- 
ably on inquiry he will ascertain that the patient has had some 
difficulty in starting urination, or that he is unable to retain his 
water or to empty his bladder completely. In other cases, 
temporary or permanent paralysis of one or more muscles of the 
eyeball (which causes squint and double vision), a failure of sight 
ending in blindness, attacks of vomiting (or gastric crises), 
painless spontaneous fractures of bones and dislocations of 
joints, failing sexual power and impotence, may lead the patient 
to consult a physician, when this disease will be diagnosed, 
although the patient may not as yet have had locomotor ataxy. 
All cases, however, if they live long enough, pass into the second 
ataxic stage. The sufferer complains now of difficulty of walking 
in the dark; he sways with his eyes shut and feels as if he would 
fall (Romberg’s symptom); he has the sensation of walking on 
wool, numbness and formication of the skin, and many sensory 
disturbances in the form of partial or complete loss of sensibility 
to pain, touch and temperature. These disturbances affect 
especially the feet and legs, and around the trunk at the level 
of the fourth to the seventh ribs, giving rise to a “ girdle sensa- 
tion.*’ There may be a numbed feeling on the inner side of the 
arm, and muscular incoordination may affect the upper limb 
as well as the lower, although there is no wasting or any electrical 
change. The ataxic gait is very characteristic, owing to the Joss 
of reflex tonus in the muscles, and the absence of guiding sensa- 
tions from all the deep structures of the limbs, muscles, joints, 
bones, tendons and ligaments, as well as from the skin of the 
soles of the feet; therefore the sufferer has to be guided by vision 
as to where and how to place his feet. This necessitates the 
bending forward of the body, extension of the knees and broaden- 
ing of the basis of support; he generally uses a walking stick 
or even two, and he jerks the leg forward as if he were on wires, 
bringing the sole of the foot down on the ground with a wide 
stamping action. If the arm be affected, he is unable to touch 
the tip of his nose with the eyes shut. Sooner or later he 
passes into the third bed-ridden stage, with muscles wasted 
and their tonus so much lost that he is in a perfectly helpless 
condition, 

The complications which may arise in this disease are inter- 
current affections due to septic conditions of the bladder, bed- 
sores, pneumonia, vascular and heart affections. About 10% 
of the cases, at least, develop general paralysis of the insane. 
This is not surprising seeing that it is due to the same cause, 
And the etiology of; the two diseases is such as to lead many 
neurologists to consider them one and the same disease affecting 
different parts of the nervous system. Tabes dorsalis occurs 
With much greater frequency in men than in women (see 
Neuropathology) . 

The avoidance of all stress of the nervous system, whether 
physical, emotional or intellectual, is indicated, and a simple 
regular life, without stimulants or indulgence of the sexual 
'passion, is the best means of delaying the progress! of the disease. 
Great attention should be paid to micturition,' so as to avoid 


retention and infection Of the bladder. Drugs, even anti- 
syphilitic remedies, appear to have but little influence upon the 
course of the disease, 1 - 

LOCO-WEEDS, or Crazy- Weeds, leguminous plants, chiefly 
species of Astragalus and Lupinus, which produce a disease in 
cattle known as “ loco-disease.” The name is apparently taken 
from the Spanish loco, mad. The disease affects the nervous 
system of the animals eating the plants, and is accompanied by 
exhaustion and wasting. 

LOCRI, a people of ancient Greece, inhabiting two distinct 
districts, one extending from the north-east of Parnassus to 
the northern half of the Euboean channel, between Boeotia 
and Malis, the other soutliTwest of Parnassus, on the north 
shore of the Corinthian Gulf, between Phocis and Aetolia. 
The former were divided into the northern Locri Epienemidii, 
situated on the spurs of Mount Cnemis, and the southern Locri 
Opuntii, so named from their chief town Gpus (q.v.): and the 
name Opuntia is often applied to the whole of this easterly 
district. Homer mentions only these eastern Locrians: their 
national hero in the Trojan War is Ajax Oileus, who often 
appears afterwards on Locri an coins. From Hesiod’s time on- 
wards, the Opuntians were thought by some to be of “ Lelegian ” 
origin (see Leleges), but they were Hellenized early (though 
matriarchal customs survived among them)—, and Deucalion, 
the father of Hellen himself, is described as the first king of Opus. 
The westerly Locri “ in Ozolae ” on the Corinthian Gulf, a rude 
and barbarous people, make no appearance in Greek history till 
the Peloponnesian War. It was believed that they had separated 
from the eastern Locrians four generations before the Trojan 
War; yet Homer has no hint of their existence. Probably 
the Locrians were once a single people, extending from sea 
to sba- till subsequent immigrations forced them apart into two 
separate districts. The Locrian dialect of Greek is little known, 
but resembles that of Elis: it has err for erO; uses a; and has 
ols in dat. plur. 3rd decl. A colony of Locrians (whether from 
Opus or Ozolae was disputed in antiquity) settled, about the 
end of the 8th century b.c., at the south-west extremity of Italy: 
They are often called Locri Epizephyrii from Cape Zephyrioii 
15 m. S. of the city. Their founder’s name was Euanthes. 
Their social organization resembled that of the Opuntian Locri, 
and like them they venerated Ajax Oileus and Persephone. 
Aristotle (ap. Polyb. xii. 5 sqq.) records a tradition that these 
Western Locrians were base-born, like the Parthenians of 
Tarentum; but this was disputed by his contemporary TimaeUs. 
See Locri (town) below. (J. L. M.) 

LOCRI, an ancient city of Magna Graecia, Italy. The original 
settlers took possession of the Zephyrian promontory (Capo 
Bruzzano some 12 m. N. of Capo Spartivento), and though after 
three or four years they transplanted themselves to a site 12 m. 
farther north, still near the coast, 2 m. S. of Gerace Marina 
belo\V the modern Gerace, they still retained the name of Locri 
Epizephyrii (A oKpol ol ’em^ecpvpioi) , which served to distinguish 
them from the Ozolian and Opuntian Locri of Greece itself 
(see preceding article). The foundation of Locri goes back to 
about 683 b.c. It was the first of all Greek communities to have 
a written code of laws given by Zaleucus in 664 b.c. From 
Locri were founded the colonies Of Meisma and Heiponium 
(Hipponium). It succeeded in repelling the attacks df Croton 
(battle on the river Sagras, perhaps sometime in the 6th century), 
and found in Syracuse a support against Rhegium: it was 
thus an active adversary or Athenian aggrandisement in the 
west. Pindar extolls its uprightness and love of the heroic 
muse of beauty, of wisdom, and of war, in the Toth and nth 
Olympian Odes. Stesichorus (q.v.) was indeed of Locrian origin. 
But it owed its greatest external prosperity' to the fact that 
Dionysius I. of Syracuse selected his wife from Locri: its territory 
was then increased, and the circuit of its walls was doubled, but 
it lost its freedom. In 356 b.c. it was ruled by Dionysius II. 
From the battle of HerAclea to the year 205 (When it was captured 
by P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus Maior, and placed under the 
control of his legate Q. Pleniinius) , Locri was continually changing 
its allegiance between Rome and her enemies; but it remained 
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an ally, and was only obliged like other Greek coast towns to LOCUST, 1 In its general acceptation this term is applied only 
furnish sliips. In later Roman times it is often mentioned, but to certain insects of the order Orthoptera, family Amdiidae . 
was apparently of no great importance. It is mentioned in- The family Locustidae is now viewed zoologically in a sense that 
eidentally until the 6th; century A.m, but was destroyed by the does not admit of the species best known as “locusts ” being 
SSracens in 915. included therein. The idea of a very destructive insect is univer- 

Exqavations in 1889-1890 led to the discovery of an Ionic sally associated with the term; therefore many orthopterous 
temple 1 (thp Doric style being usual in Magna Graecia) at the species that cannot be considered true locusts have been so- 
north-west angle of the town — originally a cella with two naves, called; in North America it has even embraced certain Hemip - 
a closed pronaos on the E. and an adytum at the back (W.), tera-Homoptera, belonging to the Cicadidae, and in some parts 
later converted into a hexastyle peripheral temple with 34 of England cockchafers are so designated. In a more narrow 
painted terra,-cotta columns. This was then destroyed about definition the attribute of migration is associated With the 
400 b.c. and a new temple built on the ruins, heptastyle perip- destructive propensities, and it therefore becomes necessary that 
teral, with no intermediate columns in the cella and opistho- a true locust should be a migratory species of the family Acri- 
domos, and with 44 columns in all. The figures from the pediment diidae. Moreover, the term has yet a slightly different significa- 
of the .twin Dioscuri, who according to the legend assisted tion aa viewed from the Old or New World. In Europe by a 
Locri against Crotona, are in the Naples museum (see R. Koldewey locust is meant an insect of large size, the smaller allied species 
and O, Puchstein, Griechische Tempel in Unteritalien und being ordinarily known as “ grasshoppers,” hence the “ Rocky 
Sicilieny Berlin, 1899, pp. 1 sqq.). Subsequent excavations in Mountain locust ” of North America is to Eastern ideas rather 
1890-1891 Were of the greatest importance, but the results; Sa grasshopper than a locust. 

remained unpublished up to 1908. From a short account by In Europe, and a greater part of the Old World, the best 
P. Orsi in Attidel Congresso Storico, vol. v. (Archeologia) Rome, known migratory locust is that which is scientifically termed 
1904, p. 201, we learn that the exploration of the environs of Pachytylus cinerascens with which an allied species P. migratorius 
the temple led to the discovery of a large number of archaic has been often confounded. Another locust found in Europe 
terra-cottas, and of some large trenches, covered with tiles, and neighbouring districts is Caloptenus italieus, and still another, 
containing seme 14,000 scyphoi arranged in rows. The plan of Aeridium peregrinum , has once or twice occurred in Europe, 
the city was also traced; the walls, the length of which was though its home (even in a migratory sense) is more properly 
nearly 5 m., consisted of three parts — the fortified castles Africa and Asia. These practically include all the locusts of the 
(< ppovpia ) With large towers, on three different hills, the city Old World, though a migratory species of South Africa known 
proper, and the lower town — the latter enclosed by long walls as Pachytylus pardalinus (presumed to be distinct from P. 
running down to the sea. In the Roman period the city was migratorius) should be mentioned. The Rocky Mountain locust 
restricted to thd plain near the sea. Since these excavations, of North America is Caloptenus spretus y and in that continent 
a certain amount of unauthorized work has gone on, and some there occurs an Aeridium ( A . americanum) so closely allied to 
of the remains have been destroyed. In the course of these A . peregrinum as to be scarcely distinct therefrom, though there 
excavations some prehistoric objects have been discovered, it does not manifest migratory tendencies. In the West Indies 
which confirm the accounts of Thucydides and Polybius that the and Central America A . peregrinum is also reported to occur. 
Greek settlers found the Siculi here before them. (T. As.) The females excavate holes in the earth in which the eggs are 
, LdCSE , (Ger. Leutschau), the capital of the county of deposited in a long cylindrical mass enveloped in a glutinous 
Szepes, ;in Hungary, 230 m. N.E. of Budapest by rail. Pop. secretion. The young larvae hatch and immediately commence 
(1906) 6845, mostly Germans and Slovaks. The county of their destructive career. As these insects are “ hemimetabolic ” 
Szepes is the highest part of Hungary, and its north-western there is no quiescent stage; they go on increasing rapidly in size, 
portion is occupied by the Tatra Mountains. Locse lies in an and as they approach the perfect state the rudiments of the wings 
elevated position surrounded by mountains, and is one of the begin to appear. Even in this stage their locomotive powers 
oldest towns of Hungary. The church of St James is a Gothic are extensive and their voracity great. Once winged and perfect 
structure of the 13th century, with richly carved altar, several these powers become infinitely more disastrous, redoubled by 
monuments, and a celebrated organ erected in 1623, and' long the development of the migratory instinct. The laws regulating 
reputed the largest in Hungary; The old town-hall, restored ; this instinct are not perfectly understood. Food and tempera- 
in 1894, contains a Protestant upper gymnasium, founded in ture have a great deal to do with it, and there is a tendency for 
1544, and one of the oldest printing establishments in Hungary, ; the flights to take a particular direction, varied by the physical 
founded in 1585. Bee-keeping and the raising of garden produce circumstances of the breeding districts. So likewise each species 
are: the chief industries. has its area of constant location, and its area of extraordinary 

Founded by Saxon colonists in 1245, Locse had by the early 1 migration. Perhaps the most feasible of the suggestions as to 
part , of the i6th century attained a position of great relative the causes of the migratory impulse is that locusts naturally 
importance. In 1599 a fire destroyed the greater part of the breed in dry sandy districts in which food is scarce, and are 
town, and during the 17th century it suffered repeatedly at the impelled to wander to procure the necessaries of life; but against 
hands of the Transylvanian princes and leaders. ; this it has been argued that swarms bred in a highly productive 

LOCUS (Lat. for “place”; in Gr. t67tos), a geometrical' term, district in which they have temporarily settled will seek the 
the invention of the notion of which is attributed to Plato .It barren home of their ancestors. Another ingenious suggestion 
Occurs in such statements as these : the locus of the points which, is that migration is intimately connected with a dry condition 
are at the same distance from a fixed point, or of a point which of the atmosphere, urging them to move on until compelled 
moves so as to be always at the same distance from a fixed point, ; to stop for food or procreative purposes. Swarms travel con- 
is a circle* conversely a circle is the locus of the points at the siderable distances, though probably generally fewer than 1000 
same distance from a fixed point, or of a point moving so as to m., though sometimes very much more. As a rule the progress 
be' always at the same distance from a fixed point; and so in is only gradual, and this adds vastly to the devastating effects, 
general a curve of any given kind is the locus of the points which When an extensive swarm temporarily settles in a district, all 
satisfy, or of a point moving so as always to satisfy, a given vegetation rapidly disappears, and then hunger urges it on 
condition., The theory of loci is thus identical with that of another stage. The large Old World species, although un- 
curves (see Curve and Geometry: § Analytical). The notion doubtedly phytophagous, when compelled by hunger sometimes 
of a locus applies also to solid geometry. Here the locus of the attack at least dry animal substaiices, and even cannibalism 
points, satisfying a single (or onefold) condition is a surface; has been asserted as an outcome of the failure of all other kinds 
the locus of the points satisfying two; conditions (or a twofold of food. The length of a single flight must depend upon 
condition) is a curve in space, which is in general a twisted curve 1 The Lat . locusta was first applied t6 a lobster or other marine 
of ^dfirve df double curvature . shell-fish and then, from its resemblance, to the insect. * 
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circumstances. From peculiarities in the examples of Acridium 
peregrinum taken in England in 1869, it has been asserted that 
they must have come direct by sea from the west coast of Africa; 
and what is probably the same species has been seen in the 
Atlantic at least 1 200 m. from land, in swarms completely covering 
the ship; thus, in certain cases flight must be sustained for several 
days, and nights together. The height at which swarms fly, 
when their horizontal course is not liable to be altered by moun- 
tains, has been very variously estimated at from 40 to 200 ft., 
or even in a particular case to 500 ft. The extent of swarms and 
the number of individuals in a swarm cannot be accurately 
ascertained. They come sometimes in such numbers as to corm 
pletely obscure the sun, when the noise made by the rustling 
qf the wings is deafening. Nevertheless some idea on this point 
may be formed from the ascertained fact that in Cyprus in 1881, 
at the close of the season, 1,600,000,000 egg-cases, each containing 
a considerable number of eggs, had been destroyed ; the estimated 
weight exceeding 1300 tons. Yet two years later, it is believed 
that not fewer than 5,076,000,000 egg-cases were again deposited 
in the island. ; 

; In Europe the best known and ordinarily most destructive species 
is Pachytylus cinerascens , and it is to it that most of the numerous 
records of devastations in Europe mainly refer, but it is probably not 
less destructive in many parts of Africa and Asia. That the arid 
•steppes of central Asia are the home of this insect appears probable ; 
still, much on this point is enveloped in uncertainty. In any case the 
area of permanent distribution is enormous, and that of occasional 
distribution is still greater. The former area extends from the 
parallel of 46 0 N. in Portugal, rising to 48°, in France and Switzerland, 
arid passirig into Russia at 55°, ; thence coritinuing across the middle 
of Siberia, north of China to Japan; thence south to the Fiji Islands, 
to New, Zealand and North Australia ; thence again to Mauritius 
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Fig. i . -^-Pachytylus migratorius. This and the other figures are 
ail natural size. 

and over all Africa to Madeira. The southern distribution is un- 
certain and obscure. Taking exceptional distribution, it is well 
known that it occasionally appears in the British Isles, and has in 
them apparently been noticed as far north as Edinburgh ; so also j 
does it occasionally appear in Scandinavia, and it has probably been 
seen up to 63° N. in Finland. Looking at this vast area, it ii easy to 
conceive that an element of uncertainty must always exist with 
regard tp the exact determination of the species, and in Europe 


especially is this the case, because there exists a distinct species, 
known as , P. migrptorius, the migratory area of which appears to be 
confined to Turkestan arid eastern Europe. 

P. cinerascens is certainly the most common of the “ locusts ” 
occasionally found in the British Isles, and E. ; de Selys-Longchamps 
is of opinion that it breeds regularly in Belgium, whereas the true 
P. migratorius is only accidental in that country. 

A South African species allied to the preceding and provisionally 
identified as Pachytylus salcicollis is noteworthy from the manifesta- 



Fig. 2 .*— Acridium peregrinim. 


tion of the migratory instinct in immature wingless individuals. 
The families of young, after destroying the vegetation of a district, 
unite in a vast army and move away in search of fresh pastures, 
devastating the country as they go and proceeding of necessity on 
foot, hence they are known to the Dutch as “ yoetgangers.” Travel- 
ling northwards towards the centre of the continent, the home of 
their parents before migration, they are diverted from their course 
by no obstacles. Upon reaching a river or stream they search the 
bank for a likely spot to cross, then fearlessly cast themselves upon 
the water, where they form floating islands of- insects, most of which 
usually succeed in gaining the opposite bank, though many perish 
in the attempt. C ' 

Acridium peregrinum (fig. 2) can scarcely be considered even an 
accidental visitor to Europe; yet it has; been seen in .the south of 
Spain, and in many, examples spread over a large part of England 
in the year 1869. It is a larger insect than P. migratorius . .There is 
every reason to believe that it is the most destructive locust through- 
out Africa and in India and other parts of tropical Asia, and its 
ravages are as great as those of P. migratorius Presumably it is the 
species occasionally noticed in a vast swarm in the Atlantic, very far 
from land, and presumably also it occurs in the West Indies and some 
parts of Central America. In The Argentine Republic a (possibly) 
distinct species (A. paranense) is the migratory locust. 

Caloptenus italicus (fig. 3) is a smaller insect, with a less extended 
area of migration ; the destruction occasioned in the districts to 
which it is limited is often scarce less than that of its more terrible 
allies. It is essentially a species of the Mediterranean district, and 
especially of the European side of that sea, yet it is also found in 
North Africa, and appears to extend far into southern Russia. 

Qaloptenus spretus (fig. 4) is the “ Rocky Mountain locust ” or 
“ hateful grasshopper ” of the North American continent. Though 
a comparatively small insect, not so large as some of the grass- 
hoppers of English fields, its destructiveness has procured for it 
great notoriety. By early travellers and settlers the species was not 
recognized, as distinct from some of its non-migratory congeners. 
But in 1877, Congress appointed a United States Entomological Com- 
mission to investigate the subject. The report of the commissioners 
(C. V Riley, A. S'. Packard and C. Thomas) deals with the whole subject 
of locusts both in America and the Old World. C. spretus Las its home 
or permanent area in the arid plains of the central region east of the 
Rocky Mountains, extending slightly into the southern portion of 
Canada; outside this is a wide fringe to which the term sub-per- 
nianent is applied, and this is again bounded by the limits of only 
occasional distribution, the whole occupying a large portion of the 
North American continent; but it is not known to have crossed the 
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Rocky Mountains westward, or, to have extended into the eastern 
states. • ' _ ^ : ^ . 

As to remedial or preventive measures tending to check the ravages 
of locusts, little unfortunately can be said ; but anything that will 
apply to one species may be used with practically all. Something 
can be done (as is now done in Cyprus) by offering a price for all the 
egg-tubes collected, which is the most direct manner of attacking 
them. Some little can be done by destroying the larvae while in an 



Fig. 3. — Caloptenus italicus. 


unwinged condition, and by digging trenches in the. line of march into 
which they can fall and be drowned : or otherwise put an end to. 
Little can be done with the winged hordes; starvation, the outcome 
of their own work, probably here does much. In South Africa some 
success has attended the spraying of the swarms with arsenic. It 
has been shown that with all migratory locusts the breedingr places, 
or true homes, are comparatively barren districts (mostly elevated 
plateaus) ; hence the progress of colonization, and the conversion of 
those heretofore barren plains into areas of fertility, may (and prob- 
ably will) gradually lessen the evil. ^ 

Locusts have many enemies besides man. Many birds greedily 
devour them, and it has many times been remarked that migratory 
swarms of the insects were closely followed by myriads of birds. 



Fig. 4. — Rocky Mountain Locust {Caloptenus spretus). (After Riley.) 

a, -a, a , Female in different posi- -d, e show the earth partially re- 
tions, ovipositing. moved, to illustrate an egg- 

b y Egg-pod extracted from mass already in place, and 
ground, with the end broken one being placed, 
open. . [ground. /, shows where such a mass has 

Cy A few eggs lying loose on the been covered up. 

Predatory insects of other orders also attack them, especially when 
they are in the unwinged condition. Moreover, they have still more 
deadly insect foes as parasites. Some attack the fully developed 
winged insect. But the greater part attack the eggs. -To such belong 
certain beetles, chiefly of the family Cantharidae, and especially 
Certain two- winged flies of the family Bombyliidae. These latter, 
both in the Old and New World, must prevent vast quantities of eggs 
from producing larvae. 

The larger Old World species form articles of food With certain 
semi-civilized and savage races, by whom they are considered as 
delicacies, or as part of ordinary diet, according to the race and the 
method of preparation. (R. M‘L.; R. I. P.) 


LOCUST-TREE, or Carob-Tree (Ceratonia siliqua). a member 
of the tribe Cassieae of the order Leguminosae, the sole species 
of its genus, and widely diffused spontaneously and by cultiva- 
tion from Spain to the eastern Mediterranean regions. The 
name of the genus is derived from the often curved pod (Gr. 
KepaTLov , a little horn). The flowers have no petals and are 
polygamous or dioecious (male, female and hermaphrodite 
flowers occur) . The seed-pod is compressed, often curved, in- 
dehiscent and coriaceous, but with sweet pulpy divisions between 
the seeds, which, as in other genera of the Cassieae , are albumin- 
ous. The pods are eaten by men and animals, and in Sicily a 
spirit and a syrup are made from them. These husks being often 
used for swine are called swine’s bread, and are probably referred 
to in the parable of the Prodigal Son. It is also called St John’s 
bread,; from a misunderstanding of Matt. iii. 4. The carob-tree: 
was regarded by Sprengel as the tree with which Moses sweetened 
the bitter waters of Marah (Exod. xv. 25), as the kharrtib, 
according to Avicenna (p. 205), has the property of sweetening 
salt and bitter waters. Gerard (Herball, p. 1241) cultivated it 
in 1597, it having been introduced in 1570. 

LODEVE, a town of southern France, capital of an arrbndisse- 
ment of the department of Herault, 36 m. W.N.W. of Mont- 
pellier by rail. Pop. (1906), 6142. It is situated in the southern 
Ce.vennes at the foot of steep hills in a small valley where the 
Soulondres joins the Lergue, a tributary of the Herault. Two 
bridges over the Lergue connect the town with the faubourg 
of Cannes on the left bank of the river, .and two others over the 
Soulondres lead to the extensive ruins of the chateau de Montbrun 
(13th century) . The old fortified cathedral of St Fulcran, founded* 
by him in 950, dates. in its present condition from the 13th, 14th 
and 1 6th centuries; the clciis ter, dating from the 1.5th and 1:7th 
centuries, is in ruins. In the picturesque environs of the town 
stands the well-preserved monastery of St Michel de Grammont, 
dating from the 12th century and now used as farm buildings. 
In the neighbourhood are three fine dolmens. The manufacture 
of woollens for army clothing is the chief industry. Wool is 
imported in large quantities from the neighbouring departments, 
and from Morocco ; the exports * are cloth to Italy and the 
Levant, wine, brandy and wood. The town has tribunals of 
first instance and of commerce, a board of trade-arbitrators, 
a chamber of arts and manufactures, and a communal college. 

Lodeye* (Luteva) existed before the invasion of the Romans, 
who for. some time called it Forum Nerohis. The inhabitants 
were converted to Christianity by St Flour, first bishop of the 
city, about 323, After passing successively into the hands 
of the Visigoths, the Franks, the Ostrogoths, the. Arabs and 
the Carolingians, it became in the 9th century a . separate counts 
ship, and afterwards the domain of its bishops. During the 
religious, wars it suffered much, especially in 1573, when it was 
sacked. It ceased to be an episcopal see at the Revolution. 

LODGE, EDMUND ,(1756-1839), English writer on heraldry, 
was bqrn in London on the 13th of June 1756, son of Edmund 
Lodge, rector of Carshalton, Surrey. He held a cornet’s com- 
mission in the army, which he resigned in 1773. In 1782 he 
became Bluemantle pursuivant-at-arms in the College of Arms. 
He subsequently became Lancaster herald, Norroy king-at-arms, 
Clarencieux king-at-arms, and, in 1832, knight of The order of 
the Guelphs of Hanover, fie died in London on the 1 6th of 
January 1839. He wrote Illustrations of British History , Bio- 
graphy and Manners in the, reigns of Henry V III . , Edward /VI . , 
Mary , Elizabeth and James I . . . . (3 vols., 1791), consisting 
of selections from the MSS. of the Howard, Talbot and: Cecil 
families preserved at the College of Arms; Life of Sir Julius 
Caesar . . . (2nd ed., 1827), He contributed the literary matter 
to Portraits of Illustrious Personages of Great Britain (1814, &c.), 
an elaborate work of which a popular edition is included. In 
Bohn’s “ Illustrated Library.,” His most important work on 
heraldry was The Genealogy of the existing British Peerage . . . 
(1832; enlarged edition, 1859). In The Annual Peerage and 
' Baronetage (1827-1829), reissued after 1832 as Peerage of the 
British Empire, and generally known as Lodge’s Peerage^ his 
share did not go beyond the title-page. 
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LODGE, HENRY CABOT (1850-- ) , ; American political 
leader and author, was born in Boston. Massachusetts, on the 
1 2th of May 1850. He graduated at Harvard College in 1871 
and at the Harvard Law School in 1875; was admitted to the 
Suffolk (Massachusetts) bar in 1876; and in 1876-1879 was 
instructor in American history at Harvard. He was a member 
of the. Massachusetts House of Representatives in 1880-1 881, 
and of the National House of Representatives in 1887-1893; 
succeeded Henry L. Dawes as United States Senator from 
Massachusetts in 1893; and in 1899 and in 1905 was re-elected 
to the Senate, where he became one of the most prominent of 
the Republican leaders, and an influential supporter of President 
Roosevelt. He was a member of the Alaskan Boundary Corm 
mission of 1903, and of the United States Immigration Cdmmis- 
sion of 1907. In the National Republican Convention of 1896 
his influence did much to secure the adoption of the gold standard 
“ plank ” of the party’s platform. He was the permanent 
chairman of the National Republican Convention of 1900, and 
of that of 1908. In 1874--1876 he edited the North American 
Review with Henry Adams; and in 1879-1882,, with John T. 
Morse, Jr., he edited the International Review. In 1884-1890 he 
was an overseer of Harvard Colleger His doctoral thesis at 
Harvard was published with essays by Henry Adams, J. L. 
Laughlin and Ernest Young, under the title Essays on Anglo- 
Saxon Land Law (1876). He Wrote: Life and Letters of George 
Cabot (1877); Alexander Hamilton (1882), Daniel Webster (1883) 
arid George Washington (2 vols., 1889), in the “ American States- 
men ” series; A Short History of the English Colonies in America 
(1881); Studies in History (1884); Boston (1891), in the “ His- 
toric Towns ” series; Historical and Political Essays { 1892); 
with Theodore Roosevelt, Hero Tales from American History 
(1895); Certain Accepted Heroes (1897); The Story of the 
American Revolution (2 vols., 1898); The War with Spain 
(1899); A Fighting Frigate (1902); A Frontier Town (1906); 
and, with J. W. Garner, A History of the United States (4 vols., 
1906). He edited The Works of Alexander Hamilton (9 vols;, 
1885-1886) and The Federalist (1891). 

His son, George Cabot Lodge (1873-1909), also became 
known as an author, with The Song of the Wave (1898), Poems , 
i 8 qq-iqo 2 (1902), The Great Adventure (1905), Cain: a Drama 
(1904), Herakles (1908) and other verse. 

LODGE, SIR OLIVER JOSEPH (1851- ), English physicist, 

was born at Perikhull, Staffordshire, on the 12th of June 1851, 
and was educated at Newport (Salop) grammar school. He was 
intended for a 'b usiness career, but being attracted to science he 
entered University College, London, in 1872, graduating D.Sc. at 
London University in 1877. In 1875 he was appointed reader in 
natural philosophy at Bedford College for Women, and in 1 879 he 
became assistant professor of applied mathematics at University 
College, London. Two years later he was called to the chair of 
physics in University College, Liverpool, where he remained till 
in 1900 he was chosen first principal of the new Birmingham 
University. He was knighted in 1902. His original work in- 
cludes investigations on lightning, the seat of the electromotive 
force in the voltaic cell, the phenomena of electrolysis and the 
speed of the ion, electromagnetic waves and wireless telegraphy, 
the motion of the aether nea 1 , aie earth, and the application of 
electricity to the dispersal of fog and smoke. He presided over 
the mathematical and physical section of the British Association 
in 1891, and served as president of the Physical Society in 1899- 
1900 and of the Society for Psychical Research in 1901-1904. 
In addition to numerous scientific memoirs he wrote, among other 
works, Lightning Conductors and Lightning Guards , Signalling 
without Wires , Modern Views of Electricity, Electrons and The 
Ether of Space, together with various books and papers of a meta- 
physical arid theological character. 

LODGE, THOMAS ( c . 1558-1625), •' English dramatist and 
miscellaneous writer, was born about 1558 at West Ham. He 
was the second son of Sir Thomas Lodge, who was lord mayor of 
London in 1562-1563. He was educated at Merchant Taylors’ 1 
School and Trinity College, Oxford; taking his B.A. degree in 
1577 and that of M.A. in 1581. In 1578 he entered Lincoln’s 
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Inn, where, as in the other Inns of Court, a lb ve of letters arid & 
crop of debts and difficulties were alike wont to spring up in a 
kindly soil. Lodge, apparently in disregard of the wishes of his 
fariiily, . speedily showed his inclination towards the looser ways 
of life and the lighter aspects of literature. When the penitent 
Stephen Gossori had (in 1579) published his Schools, of Abuse, 
Lodge took up the glove in his Defence of Poetry, Music and 
Stage Plays (1579 or 1580; reprinted for the -Shakespeare 
Society, 1853), which shows a certain restraint, though neither 
deficient in force of invective nor backward in display of erudi- 
tion. The pamphlet was prohibited, but appears to have been 
circulated privately. It was answered by Gosson in his PI ay es 
Confuted in Five Actions; arid Lodge retorted with his Alarum 
Against Usurers (1584, reprinted ib.) — a “ tract for the times ” 
which no doubt was in some measure indebted to the author’s 
personal experience. In the same year he produced the first 
tale written by him on his own account in prose and verse, The 
1 Delectable History of Forbonius and Prisceria, both published and 
reprinted with the Alarum. From 1587 onwards he seems to 
; have made a series of attempts as a playwright, though most of 
■ those attributed to him are mainly .conjectural. That he ever 
became an actor is improbable in itself, and Collier’s conclusion 
to that effect rested on the two assumptions that the “ Lodge ” 
of Henslowe’s M.S. was a player and that his name was Thomas, 
neither of which is supported by the text (see C. M. Ingleby, 
Was Thomas Lodge an Actor ? 1 868). Having, in the spirit of his 
age , “ tried the waves ” with Captain Clarke in his expedition 
to Terceira and the Canaries, Lodge in 1591 made a voyage with 
Thomas Cavendish to Brazil and the Straits of Magellan, return- 
ing home by 1593. During the Canaries expedition, to beguile 
the tedium of his voyage, he composed his prose tale of Rosalyyide , 
Euphues Golden Legacie, which, printed in 1590, afterwards 
furnished the story of Shakespeare’s As You Like It. The novel; 
which in its turn owes some, though no very considerable, debt 
to the medieval Tale of Gamelyn, (unwarrantably appended to the 
fragmentary Cookes Tale in certain MSS. of Chaucer’s works), 
is written in the euphuistic manner, but decidedly attractive 
both by its plot and by the situations arising from it. It has 
been frequently reprinted. Before starting on his second 
; expedition he had published an historical romance, The History 
! of Robert, Second Duke of N ormandy , sur named Robert the Divell; 

: and he left behind him for publication Catharos, Diogenes in his 
Singularity, a discourse on the immorality of Athens (London). 
Both appeared in 1591. Another romance in the mariner of 
• Lyly, Euphues Shadow, the Battaile of the Sences (1592), appeared 
while Lodge was still on his travels. His second historical 
romance, the Life and Death of William Longbeard (1593), was 
more successful than the first. Lodge also brought back with 
him from the new world A Margarite of America (published 1596), 
a romance of the same description interspersed with many lyrics. 
Already in 1589 Lodge had given to the world a volume of poems 
bearing the title of the chief among them , Scillaes Metamorphosis, 
Enterlaced with the Unfortunate Love of Glaucus, more briefly 
known as Glaucus and Scilla (reprinted with preface by S. W. 
Singer in 1819). To this tale Shakespeare was possibly indebted 
for the idea of Venus and Adonis. Some readers would perhaps 
be prepared to give up this and much else of Lodge’s sugared 
verse, fine though much of it is in quality, largely borrowed from 
other writers, French and Italian in particular, in exchange for 
the lost Sailor 1 s Kalendar, in which he must in one way or another 
have recounted his sea adveritures.. If Lodge, as has been 
supposed, was the Alcon in Colin Clout’s come Home Again, it 
may have been the influence of Spenser which led to the com- 
position of Phillis, a volume of sonnets, in which the voice of 
nature seems orily now and then to become audible, published 
with the narrative poem, The Complaynte of Elstred, in 1 593. 
A Fig for Momus, on the strength of which he has been called 
the earliest English satirist, and which contains eclogues addressed 
to Daniel and others, an epistle addressed to Drayton, and other 
pieces, appeared in 1595. Lodge’s ascertained dramatic work 
is small in quantity. In conjunction with Greene he, probably 
in 1590, produced in a popular vein the odd but far from feeble 
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play of A i Looking Glasse ■ for London and England (printed in 
*594). He had already written The Wounds of Civile War; 
Lively set forth in the Tragedies of Marius and S cilia (produced 
perhaps as early as 1587, and published in 1594), a good second- 
rate piece in the half-chronicle fashion of its age.. Mr F. G. 
Fleay thinks there were grounds for assigning to Lodge Mucedorus 
and A Wadine, played by the Queen’s Men about 1588, a share 
with Robert Greene in George a Greene , the Pinner of Wakefield, 
and in Shakespeare’s 2nd part of Henry VI.; he also regards him 
as at least part-author of The True Chronicle of King Leir and 
his three Daughters (1x 594) ; and The Troublesome Raigne of John , 
King of , England (0. 1588); in the case of two other plays he 
allowed the assignation to Lodge to be purely conjectural. 
That Lodge is the “ Young Juvenal ” of Greene’s Groatsworth 
of Wit is no longer a generally accepted hypothesis; In the 
latter part of his life — -possibly about 1596, when he published 
his Wits Miserie and the World's Madnesse, which is dated from 
Low Leyton in Essex, and the religious tract Prosopopeia (if, 
as seems probable, it was his), in which he repents him of his 
“ lewd lines ” of other days— he became a Catholic and engaged 
in the practice of medicine, for which Wood says he qualified 
himself by a degree at Avignon in 1600. Two years afterwards 
he received the degree of M.D. from Oxford University. His 
works henceforth have a sober cast, comprising translations of 
Josephus (1602), of Seneca (1614), a Learned Summary of Du 
Bart as ’s Divine Sepmaine (1625 and 1637), besides a Treatise 
of the Plague (1603), and a popular manual, which remained 
unpublished, on Domestic Medicine. Early in 1606 he seems 
to have left England, to escape the persecution then directed 
against the Catholics; and a letter from him dated 1610 thanks 
the English ambassador in Paris for enabling him to return in 
safety. He was abroad on urgent private affairs of one kind and 
another in 1616. From this time to his death in 1625 nothing 
further concerning him remains to be noted. 

Lodge’s Works, with the exception of his translations, have been 
reprinted for the Hunterian Club with an introductory essay by Mr 
Edmund Gosse. This preface was reprinted in Mr Gosse’s Seven- 
teenth Century Studies (1883). Of Rosalynde there are numerous 
mpdern editions. See also J. J. Jusserand, English Novel in the 
Time of Shakespeare (Eng, trans., 1890) ;, F. G. Fleay, Biographical 
Chronicle of ike English Drama (vo\. ii., 1891). ' (A. W. W.) 

LODGE, a dwelling-place, small and usually temporary, a hut, 
booth or tent. The word Was in M. Eng. logge, from Fr. loge, 
arbouf, in modern French a hut; also box in a theatre; the 
French word,, like the. Italian loggia, came from The Med. Lat. 
laubia or lobia^ the sheltered promenade in a cloister, from which 
English “ lobby ” is derived. The Latin is of Teutonic origin 
from the word which survives in the Mod. Ger. Laube , an arbour, 
but which earlier was used for any hut, booth, &c. The Word is 
probably ultimately from the toot which appears in “ leaf,” 
meaning a rough shelter of foliage or boughs. The word is 
especially used of a house built either in a forest or away from 
habitation, where people stay for the, purpose of sport, as a 
“ hunting lodge,” “ shooting lodge,” &c. The most frequent 
use of the word is of a small building, usually placed at the 
entrance to an estate or park and inhabited by a dependant 
bf the owner. In the same sense the word means the room or 
box- inhabited by the porter of a college, factory or public institu- 
tion. Among Freemasons and other societies the “lodge” is 
the name given to the meeting-place of the members of the branch 
or district, and is applied to. the members collectively as “ a 
niCeting of the lodge.” The governing body of the Freemasons 
presided over by the grand master is called the “ Grand Lodge.” 
At the university of Cambridge the house where the head of a 
college lives is called the “ lodge.” Formerly the word was used 
of the den or lair of an animal, but is now only applied to that 
of the beaver and the otter. It is also applied to the tent of a 
North American Indian, a wigwam or tepee, and to the number of 
inhabitants of such a tent. In mining the terrh is used of a 
subterraneous reservoir made at the bottom of the pit, or at 
different levels in the shaft for the purpose of draining the mine. 
It is tised also of a room br landing-place next tb the shaft, for 
disdhatgirig ore, &c. : ; ; , : 1 ' ' 
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LODGER AND LODGINGS. The term “lodger” (Fr. loger, 
to lodge) Hs used iff English law in several slightly different 
senses. It is applied (i.) most frequently arid properly to a person 
Who takes furnished rooms in a house, the landlord also residing 
on the premises, and supplying him with attendance; 5 (ii.) 
sometimes to a person, who takes unfurnished rooms in a house 
finding his own attendance; (iii.) to a boarder in a boarding-house 
(q.v.). It is with (i.) and (ii.) alone that this article is concerned. 

Where furnished apartments are let for immediate use, the 
law implies an undertaking on the part of the landlord that they 
are fit for habitation, and, if this condition is broken, the tenant 
may refuse to occupy the premises or to pay any rent. But 
there is no implied contract that the apartments shall continue 
fit for habitation; and the rule has no application in the case of 
unfurnished lodgings. In the absence of express agreement 
to the contrary, a lodger has a right to the use of everything 
necessary to the enjoyment of the premises, such as the door bell 
and knocker arid the skylight of a staircase. Whether the rent 
of apartments can be distrained for by the immediate landlord 
where he resides on the premises and supplies attendance is a 
question the ansWer to which is involved in some uncertainty. 
The weight of authority seems to support the negative view 
(see Foa, Landlord and Tenant , 3rd ed. p. 434). To make good 
a right to distrain it is necessary to show that the terms of the 
letting create a tenancy or exclusive occupation and not 4 mere 
licerice. Where the owner, although residing on the premises; 
does not supply attendance, the question depends on whether 
there is a real tenancy, giving the lodger an exclusive right of 
occupation as against the owner. The ordinary test is whether 
the lodger has the control of the outer door. But the whole 
circumstances of each case have to be taken account of. A lodger 
is rateable to the poor-rate where he is in exclusive occupation 
of the apartments let to him, and the landlord does hot retain 
the control arid dominion of the whole structure. As to distress 
i on a lodger’s goods for rent due by an immediate to a superior 
j landlord, see Rent. As to the termination of short tenancies, 
as of apartments, see Landlord and Tenant. The landlord 
has no lien on the goods of the lodger for rent or charges. Over- 
crowding lodging-houses may be dealt with as a nuisance under 
the Public Health Acts 1875 and 1891 and the Housing of the 
Working Classes Acts. As to the lodger franchise, see Registra- 
tion of Voters. It has been held in England that keepers of 
lodging-houses do not come within the category of those persons 
(see Carrier; Innkeeper) who hold themselves out to the public 
generally as trustworthy in certain employments; but that they 
are under an obligation to take reasonable care for the safety of 
their lodgers’ goods; see Scarborough v. Cosgrove, 1905, 2 K.Bi 
805. As to Scots Law see Bell’s Prin. s. 236 (4). 

In the United States, the English doctrine of an implied 
warranty bf fitness for habitation on a letting of furnished 
apartments has only met with partial acceptance; it was 
repudiated , e.g. in the District of Columbia, but has been accepted 
in Massachusetts. In the Frerich Code Civil, there are some 
special rules with regard to furnished apartments. The letting 
is reputed to be made for a year, a month or a day, according as 
the rent is so much per year, per month or per day ; if that test 
is inapplicable, the letting is deemed to be made according to the 
custom of the p. 1 ace (art. 1758). There are similar provisions iri 
the Civil Codes of Belgium (art. 1758), Holland (art. 1622) and 
Spain (Civil Code, art. 1581). 

See also the articles, Boarding House, and Flat; and the 
bibliographies to Flat and Landlord and Tenant. (A. W. R.) 

LODI, a town arid episcopal see of Piedmont, Italy, in the 
province of Milan, 20J m. by rail S.E. of that city, on a hill 
above the right bank of the Adda, 230 ft. above sea-level. Pop. 
(1901) 19,970 (town), 26,827 (commune). The site of the city is 
an eminence rising very gradually from the Lombard plain, arid 
the surrounding country is one bf the richest dairy districts in 
Italy. The cathedral (1158), with a Gothic facade and a 16th- 
century lateral tower, has a restored interior. The church of the 
Incoronata was erected by Baft aggib (1488) in the Bramaiitesque 
style. It is : an elegant octagbnal domed structure, and is 
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decorated with frescoes by the Piazza family, natives of the 
town, and four large altar-pieces by Calisto Piazza (died after 
1561). There is a fine organ of 1507. The 13th-century Gothic 
church of San Francesco, restored in 1889, with 14th-century 
paintings, is also noticeable. The Palazzo Modegnani has a fine 
gateway in the style of Bramante, and the hospital a cloistered 
quadrangle. In the Via Pompeia is an early Renaissance house 
with fine decorations in marble and terra-cotta. Besides an 
extensive trade in cheese (Lodi producing more Parmesan 
than Parma itself) and other dairy produce, there are manu- 
factures of linen, silk, majolica and chemicals. 

The ancient Laus Pompeia lay 3J m. W. of the present city, 
and the site is still occupied by a considerable village, Lodi 
Vecchio, with the old cathedral of S. Bassiano, now a brick 
building, which contains 15th-century frescoes. It was the 
point where the roads from Mediolanum to Placentia and 
Cremona diverged, and there was also a road to Ticinum turning 
off from the former, but it is hardly mentioned by classical 
writers. It appears to have been a municipium. No ruins 
exist above ground, but various antiquities have been found here. 
From which Pompeius, whether Cn. Pompeius Strabo, who 
gave citizenship to the Transpadani, or his son, the more famous 
Pompey,.it took its name is not certain. In the middle ages Lodi 
was second to Milan among the cities of northern Italy. A 
dispute with the archbishop of Milan about the investiture of the 
bishop of Lodi (1024) proved the beginning of a protracted feud 
between the two cities. InVriii the Milanese laid, the whole 
place in ruins and forbade their rivals to restore what they had 
destroyed, and in 1158, when in spite of this prohibition a fairly 
flourishing settlement had again been formed, they repeated 
their work in a more thorough manner. A number of the 
Lodjgians had settled on . Colie Eghezzone; and their village, 
the Bor go d’lsella, on the site of a temple of Hercules, soon 
grew up under the patronage of Frederick Barbarossa into a 
new city, of Lodi (1162). At first subservient to the emperor, 
Lodi was before long compelled to enter the Lombard League, 
and in 1198 it formed alliance offensive and defensive with 
Milan. The strife between the Sommariva or aristocratic party 
and the Overgnaghi or democratic party was so severe that the 
city divided into; two distinct communes. The Overgnaghi, 
expelled in 1236,. were restored by. Frederick II. who took the 
city after three months’ siege. Lodi was actively concerned in 
the rest of the]Guelph and Ghibelline struggle. In 1416 its ruler i 
Giovanni Vignati, was treacherously taken prisoner by Filippo 
Maria Visconti, and after that time it became dependent on 
Milan. The duke of Brunswick captured it in 1625 in the 
interests of Spain; and it was, occupied by the French (1701)* 
by the Austrians (1706), by the king of Sardinia (1733), by the 
Austrians (1736), by the Spaniards (1745), and , again by the 
Austrians (1746). On the 10th of May 1796 was fought the battle 
of Lodi between the Austrians and Napoleon, which made the 
latter master of Lombardy. 

LODZ (Lodz, more correctly Lodzia), a town of Russian Poland, 
in .the government of Piotrkow, 82 m. by rail S.W. of Warsaw. 
It is situated on the Lodz plateau, which at the beginning of 
the 19th century was covered with impenetrable forests. Now 
it is the centre of a group of industrial towns- — Zgerz, Lgczyca* 
Pabianice, Konstantinov and; Aleksandrov. Chiefly owing to a 
considerable immigration of German capitalists and workers, 
Lodz has grown with- American-like rapidity. It consists 
principally of one main street, 7 m. long, and is a sort of Polish 
Manchester, manufacturing cottons, , woollens and , mixed 
stuffs, with chemicals? beer, . machinery and silk, One > of the 
very few educational institutions is a professional industrial 
school. The population, which was only 50,000 in 1872, reached 
351,570 in 1900; the Poles numbering about , 3 7 %, Germans 
49% and Jews 2z\%. • 

LOESS (Ger. Loss),, in geology, a variety , of loam. Typical 
loess is a soft, porous, rock, pale yellowish or; buff in colour; 
one characteristic property is its capacity to retain vertical, 
or even oyer-hanging, walls in the banka of. streams. The.se 
vertical walls have been : well described by yon Richthofen 
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(Fiikrer fur Forschungsreisende, Berlin, 1886) in China, where 
they stand in some places 500 ft. high and contain innumerable 
cave dwellings; ancient roads too have worn their way vertically 
downwards deep into the deposit, forming trench-like ways. 
This character in the loess of the Mississippi region gave rise 
to the name “ Bluff formation.” A coarse columnar structure 
is often exhibited on the vertical weathered faces of the rock. 
Another characteristic is the presence throughout the rock of 
small capillary tubules, which appear to have been occupied 
by rootlets; these are often lined with calcite. Typical loess 
is usually calcareous; some geologists regard this as an essential 
property, and when the rock has become decalcified, as it fre- 
quently is on the surface by weathering, they call it “ loess- 
loam.” (losslehm). In the lower portions of a loess deposit the 
calcium carbonate tends to form concretions, which on account 
of their mimetic forms have received such names as losskindcken , 
losspuppen, poupees du loess , “ loess dolls.” In deposits of this 
nature in South America these concretionary masses form 
distinct beds. Bedding is absent from typical loess. The 
mineral composition of loess varies somewhat in different 
regions, but the particles are always small; they consist of 
angular grains of quartz, fine particles of hydrated silicates 
of alumina, mica scales and undecomposed fragments of felspar, 
hornblende and other rock-forming silicates. 

In Europe and America loess deposits are associated with the 
margins of the great ice sheets of the glacial period ; thus in Europe 
they stretch irregularly through the centre eastwards from the north- 
west of France, and are not found north of the 57th parallel. In 
both regions loess deposits are found within and upon glacial deposits. 
For this reason the loess is very commonly assigned to the Pleistocene 
period ; but. some of the loes.s deposits of northern Europe have been 
in process of formation intermittently from the Miocene period 
onward, and in South America the great loess formations known as 
the Pampean or Patagonian belong to the Eocene, Oligocene and 
Pleistocene periods. Most geolpgists are agreed that the loess is an 
aeolian or wind-borne rock, formed most probably during periods of 
tundra or steppe conditions. The capillary tubules are supposed 
to have been chiised by the roots of grass and herbage which kept 
growing upon the surface even while the deposit was slowly increasing. 
Others contend that loess is of the nature of alluvial loam; this may 
be true of certain deposits classed as loess, but it cannot be true of 
most of the typical loess formations, for they lie upon older rocks 
quite independently of altitude, from near sea level up to 5000 ft. in 
Europe and to 11,500 ft. in China ; they are often developed on one 
side- of a mountain range and not upon the other, and in a series of 
approximately parallel valleys the loess is frequently found lying 
upQn one side and that the same in each case* facts pointing to the 
agency of prevalent winds. 

The thickness of loess deposits is usually not more than 33 ft.’, but 
in China it reaches 1000 ft. or more ; it also attains a great thickness 
in South America. Numerous proboscidian and other mammalian 
fossils have been found in the loess of Europe; the tapir, mastodon 
and giant sloths occur in South America, but the most common 
fossils are small land shells and such amphibious pond forms as 
Succinea. Certain loess deposits in Turkestan have been attributed 
to rain-wash , ; this is the so-called “ lake-loess ” (see-loss)', according 
to 'I'ukowski the difference between sub-aerial and lake loess is that 
the former is porous, dry and pervious, while the latter is laminated, 
plastic and impervious. Two types of loess have been recognized in 
Russia, the Hill- or Terrace-loess and the Low-level-loess, a product 
of the weathering pf underlying rocks. In South Germany the 
following order has been recognized: (1) an upper unbedded, non- 
calcareous loess, (2) the gehangloss, mixed w ; <th subsoil rocks, and 
(3) the sand or thal-loss, with some gravel. The effect of vegetation, 
on the Upper layers of loess is to produce soils of great fertility, ■ such : 
as the black earth (Tschernozom) of southern Russia, the dark 
Bordelbss of the Magdeburg district, and the black “ cotton soil ” 

( regur ) of the Deccan. . 

LOFFT, CAPfeL (1751-1824), English miscellaneous writer., 
was born in London on the 14th of November. 1751. He was 
educated at ; Eton* and Peterhouse, Cambridge, which he left 
to become a member of Lincoln’s Inn. He was, called to the. bar 
in 1775, and left by his father’s and uncle’s deaths with a hand- 
some property and the family estates. He was a prolific writer 
on a variety of topics, and a vigorous contentious advocate 
of parliamentary and other reforms, and carried on a voluminous 
correspondence with all the literary men of his time. He 
became the patron of Robert Bloomfield, the author of The 
Farmer's Boy, and secured fpr him the very successful publica- 
tion of that work. Byron, in a note to his English Bards, and 
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Scotch Reviewers, ridiculed Lofft as “ the Maecenas of shoe- 
makers and preface- writer general to distressed versemen ; 
a kind of gratis accoucheur to those who wish to be delivered of 
rhyme, but do not know how to bring forth.” He died at 
Montcalieri, near Turin, on the 26th of May 1824. 

His fourth son Capel Loift, the younger (1806-1873), also a 
writer on various topics, inherited his father’s liberal ideas and 
principles, and carried them in youth to greater extremes. In his 
old age he abandoned these theories, which had brought him into 
the company of some of the leading political agitators of the 
day. He died in America, wheire he had a Virginia estate. 

LOFOTEN AND VESTERAALEN, a large and picturesque 
group of islands lying N.E. and S.W. off the N.W. coast of 
Norway, between 67° 30' and 69° 20' N., and between 12° and 
16 0 35' E* forming part of the amt (county) of Nordland. The 
extreme length of the group from Andenaes, at the north of 
Andb, to Rost, is about 150 m.; the aggregate area about 
1560 sq. m. It is separated from the mainland by the Vestf jord, 
Tjaeldsund and Vaa^sf jord, and is divided into two sections 
by the Raftsund between Hindo and Ost-Vaago. To the W. 
and S. of the Raftsund lie the Lofoten Islands proper, of 
which the most important are Ost-Vaago, Gimso, Vest-Vaago, 
Flakstado, Moskenaeso, Mosken, Varo and Rost; E. and N. 
of the Raftsund are the islands of Vesteraalen, the chief being 
Hindo, Ulvo, Lango, Skogso and Ando. The islands, which 
are all of granite or metamorphic gneiss, are precipitous and 
lofty. The highest points and finest scenery are found on OsL- 
Vaago, in the neighbourhood of the narrow, cliff-bound Raftsund 
and Troldf jord. The principal peaks are Higrafstind (3811 ft.) , 
G jeitgal j artind (3555), Rulten (3483), the Noldtinder (3467), 
Svartsundtind (3506). The long line of jagged and fantastic 
peaks seen from the Vestf jord forms one of the most striking 
prospects, on the Norwegian coast, but still finer is the panorama 
from the Digermuler (1150 ft.), embracing the islands, the Vest- 
fjord, and the mountains of the mainland. The channels which 
separate the islands are narrow and tortuous, and generally of 
great depth; they are remarkable for the strength of their 
tidal currents, particularly the Raftsund and the famous 
Maelstrom or Moskenstrom between Moskenaes and Mosken. j 
The violent tempests which sweep over the Vestf jord, which 
is exposed to the S.W., are graphically described in Jonas Lie’s i 
Den Fremsynte (1870) and in H. Schultze’s Udvalgte Skrifter 
(1883), as the Maelstrom is imaginatively by Edgar Allan Poe. 
Though situated wholly within the Arctic circle, the climate of 
the Lofoten and Vesteraalen group is not rigorous when com- 
pared with that of the rest of Norway. The isothermal line 
which marks a mean January temperature of 32 0 F. runs south 
from the Lofotens, passing a little to the east of Bergen onward 
to Gothenburg and Copenhagen. The prevailing winds are from 
the S. and W., the mean temperature for the year is 38-5° F., 
and the annual rainfall is 43-34 in. In summer the hills 
have only patches of snow, the snow limit: being about 3000 
ft. The natural pasture produced in favourable localities permits 
the rearing of cattle to some extent; but the growth of cereals 
(chiefly barley, which here matures in ninety days) is insignificant. 
The islands yield no wood. The characteristic industry, and an 
important source of the national wealth, is the cod fishery 
carried on along the east coast of the Lofotens in the Vestf jord 
ih spring. This employs about 40,000 men during the season 
from all parts of Norway, the population being then about 
doubled, and’ the surplus accommodated in temporary huts. 
The average yield is valued at about £3 5,000. The fish are taken 
in nets let down during the night, or on lines upwards of a mile 
in length, or on ordinary hand-lines. The fishermen are paid 
in cash, and large sums of money are sent to the islands by the 
Norwegian banks each F ebruary. Great loss of life is frequent 
during the sudden local storms. The fish, which is dried during 
early summer, is exported to Spain (where it is known as hacalao ), 
Holland, Great Britain, Belgium, &c. Industries arising out of 
the fishery are the manufacture of cod-liver oil and of artificial 
manure. The summer cod fisheries and the lobster fishery are 
also valuable, The herring is taken in large quantities off the 


west coasts of Vesteraalen, but is a somewhat capricious visitant. 
The islands contain no towns properly so called, but Kabelvaag 
on Ost-Vaago and Svolvaer on a few rocky islets off that island 
are considerable centres of trade and (in the fishing season) of 
population; Lodingen also, at the head of the Vestf jord on 
Hindo, is much frequented as a port of call. A church existed 
at Vaagen (Kabelvaag) in the 12th century, and here Hans 
Egede, the missionary of Greenland, was pastor. There are 
factories for fish guano at Henningvaer (Ost-Vaago), Kabelvaag, 
Svolvaer, Lodingen, and at Bretesnas on Store Molla. Regular 
means of communication are afforded by the steamers which 
trade between Hamburg or Christiania and Hammerfest, and 
also by local vessels; less accessible spots can be visited by 
small boats, in the management of which the natives are adepts. 
There are some roads on Hindo, Lango, and Ando. The largest 
island in the group, and indeed in Norway, is Hindo, with an 
area of 860 sq. m. The south-eastern portion of it belongs to 
the amt of Tromso. In the island of Ando there is a bed of coal 
at the mouth of Ramsaa. 

LOFT (connected with “ lift,” i.e. raised in the air; 0 . Eng. 
lyft) cf. Ger. Luft; the French term is grenier and Ger. Boden ), 
the term given in architecture to an upper room in the roof, 
sometimes called “ cockloft ” ; when applied over stabling 
it is known as a hay-loft; the gallery over a chancel screen, 
carrying a cross, is called a rood-loft (see Rood). The term is 
also given to a gallery provided in the choir-aisle of a cathedral 
or church, and used as a watching-loft at night. 

LOFTUS, ADAM ( c . 1533-1605), archbishop of Armagh and 
Dublin, and lord chancellor of Ireland, the son of a Yorkshire 
gentleman, was educated at Cambridge. He accompanied the 
earl of Sussex to Ireland as his chaplain in 1560, and three 
years later was consecrated archbishop of Armagh by Hugh 
Curwen, archbishop of Dublin. In 1565 Queen Elizabeth, to 
supplement the meagre income derivable from the archiepiscopal 
see owing to the disturbed state of the country, appointed 
Loftus temporarily to the deanery of St Patrick’s; and in the 
same year he became president of the new ' commission for 
ecclesiastical causes. In 1567 he was translated to the arch- 
bishopric of Dublin, where the queen looked to him to carry 
out reforms in the Church. On several occasions he temporarily 
executed the functions of lord keeper, and in August 1581 he 
was -appointed lord chancellor of Ireland. Loftus was constantly 
occupied in attempts to improve his financial position by obtain- 
ing additional preferment., He had been obliged to resign the 
deanery of St Patrick’s in 1567, and twenty years later he 
quarrelled violently with Sir John Perrot, the lord deputy, 
over the proposal to appropriate the revenues of the cathedral 
to the foundation of a university. Loftus, however, favoured 
the project of founding a university in Dublin, though on lines 
different from Perrot’s proposal, and it was largely through his 
influence that the corporation of Dublin granted the lands of 
the priory of All Hallows as a beginning of the endowment of 
Trinity College, of which he was named first provost in the 
charter creating the foundation in 1591. Loftus, who had an 
important share in the administration of Ireland under successive 
lords deputy, and whose zeal and efficiency were commended 
by James I. on his accession, died in Dublin on the 5th of April 
1605. By his wife, Jane Purdon, he had twenty children. 

His brother Robert was father of Adam Loftus (c. 1568-1643), 
who became lord chancellor of Ireland in 1619, and in 1622 was 
created Viscount Loftus of Ely, King’s county, in the peerage 
of Ireland. Lord Loftus came into violent conflict with the lord 
deputy, Viscount Falkland, in 1624; and at a later date his 
quarrel with Strafford was still more fierce. One of the articles 
in Strafford’s impeachment was based on his dealings with 
Loftus. The title, which became extinct on the death of his 
grandson, the 3rd viscount, in 1725 (when the family estate 
of Monasterevan, re-named Moore Abbey, passed to his daughter’s 
son Henry, 4th earl of Drogheda), was re-granted in 1756 to 
his cousin Nicholas Loftus, a lineal descendant of the archbishop. 
It again became extinct more than once afterwards, but was on 
each occasion revived in favour of a descendant through the 



female line ; and it is now held ■ by the marquis of Ely in con- ; 
junction with other family titles. : = 

See Richard Mant, History of the Church of Ireland {2 vols., London, 
1840) ; J. R. O’Flanagan, Lives of the Lord Chancellors of Ireland , 
(2 vols., London, 1870); John D’ Alton, Memoirs of the Archbishops 
of Dublin (Dublin, 1838); Henry Cotton, Fasti Ecclesiae Hibernicae 
(5 vols., Dublin, 1848-1878) ; William Monck Mason, History and 
Antiquities of the College and Cathedral Church of St Patrick, near 
Dublin (Dublin, 1819);., G. E. C., Complete Peerage vol. iii.. sub. 
“Ely” (London, 1890). 

LOG (a word of uncertain etymological origin, possibly onomato- 
poeic; the New English Dictionary rejects the derivation from 
Norwegian Idg, a fallen tree), a large piete of . generally unhewn, 
wood. The word is also used in various figurative senses, and 
more particularly for the “ nautical log,” an apparatus for 
ascertaining the speed of ships. Its employment in this sense 
depends on the fact that a piece of wood attached to a line was 
thrown overboard to lie like a log in a fixed position, motionless, 
the vessel’s speed being calculated by observing what length 
of line ran out in a given time (“ common log ”) ; and the word 
has been retained for the modern “ patent ” or “continuous ” 
log, though it works in an entirely different manner. 

The origin of the “ common log ” is obscure, but the beginnings 
of the “ continuous log ” may be traced back to the 16th century. 
By an invention probably due to Humfray Cole and published 
in' 1578 by’ William Bourne in his Inventions and Devices, it was 
proposed to register a ship’s speed by means of a “ little small 
close boat,” with a wheel, or wheels, and an axle-tree to turn 
clockwork in. the little boat, with dials and pointers indicating 
fathoms, leagues, scores of leagues and hundreds of leagues. 
About 1668 Dr R. Hooke showed some members of the Royal 
Society an instrument for the same purpose, depending on a vane 
or fly which rotated as the vessel progressed (Birch, History 
of the Royal Society, iv. 231), and Sir Isaac Newton in 
.1715 reported unfavourably on the “ marine surveyor ” of 
Henry de Saumarez, which also depended oh a rotator. Conradus 
Mel in his AntiquariuS Sacer (1719) described a “ pantometron 
nauticum ” which he claimed Would show without calculation 
the distance sailed by the ship; and J. Smeaton in 1754 published 
improvements on the apparatus of Saumarez. William Foxon I 
of Deptford in 1772, James Guerimand of Middlesex in 1776 ; 
(by his “ marine perambulator ”), and R. H. Gower in 1772, 
practically demonstrated the registration of a vessel’s speed 
by mechanical means. Viscount de Vaux in 1807 made use of 
water-pressure, as did the Rev. E. L. Berthon in 1849, and C. 
E. Kelway invented an electrical log in 1876. 

Common Log. — To ascertain the ship’s speed by the common 
log four articles are necessary— a log-ship or log- chip, log-reel, 
log-line and log-glass. The log-ship (fig. 1) is a wooden quadrant 
| in. thick, with a radius of 5 or 6 in., 
the circumference of : which is weighted 
/ . \ with lead to keep it upright and retard 

/ \ its passage through the water. Two 

/ 0 » \ holes are made near its lower angles. 

L J F One end of a short piece of thin 
line is passed through one of these 
Yig. 1. holes, and knotted; the other end; 

has spliced to it a hard bone peg 
which is inserted in the other hole. The holes are so placed 
that the log-ship will hang square from the span thus 
formed. The log-line is secured to this span and consists of two 
parts. The portion nearest the log-ship is known as the “ stray 
line ”; its length varies from 10 to 20 fathoms, but should be 
sufficient to ensure that the log-ship shall be outside the dis- 
turbing element of the ship’s wake. The point where it joins ; 
the other part is marked by a piece of bunting, and the line 
from this point towards its other end is marked at known intervals | 
with “ knots,” which consist of pieces of cord worked in between j 
its strands. A mean degree of the meridian being assumed to 
be 69*09 statute miles of 5280 ft., the nautical mile degree) 
is taken as 6080 ft., which is a sufficiently clo£e approximation 
for practical purposes, and the distances between the knots 
are made to bear the same relation to 6080 ft. as 28 seconds to 


an hour (3600 seconds); that is, they are placed at intervals 
of 47 ft. 3 in. The end of the first interval of this length (counting 
from the piece of bunting) is marked by a bit of leather,, the 
second by ai cord with two knots, the third by one with three knots, 
and so on; the middle of each of these lengths (half -knot) is 
also marked by a cord with one knot. It follows that, if, say, 
five knots of the line run out in 28 seconds, i the ship has gone 
5X47? ft. in that time, or is moving at the rate of 5X6080 ft, 
( = five nautical miles) an hour; hence the common use of knot 
as equivalent to a nautical mile. In the log-glass the time is 
measured by running sand, which, however, is apt to be affected 
by the humidity of the atmosphere. Sometimes a 30-second 
glass is used instead of a 28-second one, and the intervals between 
the knots on the log-line are then made 50 ft. 7 in. instead of 
47 ft. 3: in. For speeds over six knots a 14-second glass is 
employed, and the speed indicated by the log-line is doubled. 

The log-line, after being well soaked, stretched and marked with 
knots, is wound uniformly, on the log- reel, to which its inner end is 
securely fastened. To “ heave the log,” a man holds the log-reel 
over his head (at high speeds the man and portable reel are super- 
seded by a fixed reel and a winch fitted with a brake), and the officer 
places the peg in the log-ship, which he then throws clear and to 
windward of the ship., allowing the line to run freely out. When the 
bunting at the end of the stray line passes his hand, he calls to his 
assistant to turn the glass, and allows the line to pay out freely. 
When all the sand has run through, the assistant calls “ Stop! ” when 
the log-line is quickly nipped, the knots counted, and the inter- 
mediate _ portion estimated. The strain on the log-ship when the 
log-line is nipped, causes.the peg to be withdrawn from it, and the 
log-ship is readily hauled in. In normal circumstances the log is hove 
every hour. In a steam vessel running at high speed on an ocean 
route, with engines working smoothly and uniformly, a careful Officer 
with correct line and glass can obtain very accurate results with the 
common log. 

Ground Log . — In the deltas of shoal rivers, with a strong tide 
or current and no land visible, a 5 lb lead is substituted for the 
log-ship; the lead rests on the bottom, and the speed is obtained 
in a manner similar to that previously described. Such a 
“ ground-log ” indicates the actual speed over the ground, and 
in addition, when the log-line is being hauled in, it will show the 
real course the ship is making over the ground. 

Patent Log— The screw or rotatory log of Edward Massey, 
invented in 1802, came into general use in 1836 and continued 
until 1861. The re- 

gistering wheel- work . C TT^ps. ' _ ^ . _ 

was contained in a ” 6C ’x ^ 

shallow rectangular 

box (fig. 2), with a Fig. 2. 

float plate on its 

upper side, carrying three indicating dials, recording respectively 
fractions, units and tens of miles (up to a hundred). The 
rotator was connected to the log by a rope 6 ft. in length, actuat- 
ing a universal joint on the first spindle of the register; it 
consisted of an air-tight thin metal tube with a coned fore-end; 
carrying flat metal vanes set at an angle. Alexander Bain in 
1846 suggested enclosing the wheelwork in the rotator. In 
Thomas Walker’s harpoon or frictionless log, introduced in 1861, 
the wheelwork was enclosed in a cylindrical case of the same 
diameter as the body of the rotator or fan, and the latter was 
brought close up to the 
register, forming a com- 
pact machine and avoid- 
ing the use of the 6-ft. 

line. Two years later a Fig. 3.— -The Ai Harpoon Ship Log. 

heart-shaped float plate ’ 

was attached to the case, and the log called the A 1 Harpoon 
ship log (fig. 3). The log should be Washed in fresh Water 
when practicable, to prevent oxidization of the Wheels, 
and be lubricated with suitable oil through a hole in the 
case. ' ; ; "• 

These logs were towed from the ship; but with quick passages, 
and well surveyed coasts, the need arose for a patent log which 
could be readily consulted from the deck; and from which the 
distance run 'under varying speeds could be quickly ascertained* 
To meet this requirement, Walker in 1878 introduced the Cherub 



log? (fig. 4)> a taffrail dii 3 , which/ however* is not as a rule used for 
speeds over i 8 knots. Owing to the increased friction produced 
by a rotator making) approximately 900 revolutions per mile, 
towed at the end of a line varying from 40 fathoms for a 12-knot 


register on the taffrail to, be recorded in the chart room or any other 
part of the vessel as desired, a, chart room electric register has been 
introduced. By means of an electric installation between the log 
register aft and the electric register in the chart room, every tenth of 
; a mile indicated by the former is recorded by the latter. 


Walker’s Rocket log (fig. id) is 
bearings of , ; -■ 


taffrail one, with 




SSa t 


' - m . Fig. 4.— The Cherub Log. 

sp 4 ed to 60 fathoms for 20 knots, the pull of the line and rotator 
is borne by coned rollers, having their outlines tapering to a 
common point in their rotation, thus giving a broad rolling 
surface. Strong worms and wheels are substituted for the light 
clockwork. In fig. 4 the shoe H is secured to the taffrail, and the 
rotator in the water is hooked to the eye of the spindle M by the 
hook D. The case A contains the registering wheelwork and a 
^ sounding^ bell.- . The half 

Pig. 5— Neptune Pattern for securing receive the ^train in .the 
Rotator. direct line. The bearings 

■".o' ! and rollers are lubricated 

tvith castor oil every twelve hours through holes in the sliding 
case E, and can be examined by unscrewing the case E and 
the eye M. When not in use, the register is removed from the 
shoe by lifting a small screw button near C. The tow line is 
usually plaited, and to avoid a knot close to the rotator, the 
latter is secured to the former by a knot inside an egg-shaped 
shell (fig. .5, Neptune pattern). ^ 

■ Walker’s Neptune log (fig. 6) is used for vessels of high speed. 
Case A contains the wheelwork, and case E the spindle and steel ball 


FiG. 7.— Dial-plate of Neptune Log. 



Fig. 6. — Walker’s Neptune Log 

bearings r in each case are openings, closed by sliding tubes, for 
examination and lubrication. In fig. 6 the cases A and E are shown 
open. Fig. 7 shows the dial plate. In fig. 8 the ball bearings are 
shown unscrewed from the body of the log, with eye, cap and spindle. 
They consist of two rows of balls rolling in two pairs of V races or 
grooves. The outer pair receive the strain of the rotator, and the 
inner are for adjustment and to prevent lateral movement. The 
balls and races are enclosed in a skeleton cage (fig. 9) unscrewing from! 
the cap F (fig. 6) for cleaning or renewal; the adjustment of the 
bearings is made by screwing up the cage cap b, locked by a special 
washer and the two screws a, a .(figs. 8, 9). If the outer races become 
wprn ; the complete cage and bearings are reversed ; the strain of 
the line is then transferred to what had previously been the inner 
with practically unworn balls and races. It is for this purpose that 
the skeleton cage is screwed internally at both ends, fitting a screwed 
ring inside the cap F (fig. 6). To enable the indications of the log 
xvi. 28 “ 


inodicjicl jerky, 

stilall piece bf line' is in- ‘ - * *• • - 

traduced-’ between the Fib; 7.— Dial-plate of Neptune Log. 
governor , and the eye of ° . 

: the register. The twp principal American taffrail logs are the Negus 
and Bliss (Messrs Norie.and Wilson). The former bears a general 
’ resemblance to the Cherub log, but the dial plate is horizontal and 
the face£ ; turn upwards. The main! shaft bearings are in two sets 
and composed of steel balls running in steel cones and cups; the 
governor is an iron rod about 16 in. long, with I in. balls at the 
extremities. The Bliss resembles the Rocket 
log in shape;, and is secured to the taffrail £?PstI1 

by a rope of slung. A governor is not em- |H|I 

ployed. The blades of the rotator are ad- " 81 ; Jr..'. 

justablej being fitted ipto its tube or body EHL / b 

by slits and holes and. then soldered. The , .VJf ./ 

outer ends bf the blades, are sliit (fig. 12) to 
form two tongues; and with the wrench (fig. • 

; 12) the angle of the pitch can be altered. .JHpjl 

I All patent logs have errors, the amounts : 

- of which should be ascertained by 
shore observations when passing a 
well surveyed coast in tideless 
waters on a calm day. Constant ' 
usey increased friction (more I i3m ^ : 

especially at high speeds) i and 
damage to the rotator will alter 
ail ascertained log error ; head ; ML-' JfB 
or .following seas, strong winds, l 

currents and tidal streams also ~ • 0 1Tt v . - 
rr ' , Fig. 8. — Ball Bearings, 

affect .the correctness. of Neptune Log. 

A Log Book is a marine or sea 
journal, containing, in the British navy, the speed, 
course, leeway* direction and force of the wind, state of 
the weather, and barometric and thermometric observa- 
tions. U nder the heading Remarks ” are noted (for 
1 '••• J -- vessels witfi! sail power) making, shorten- 

ing and trimming sails; and (for all 
^ ships) employment of crew, times, of 
passing prominent landmarks, altering 
of course, and any subject of interest arid 


G. 8.— Ball Bearings, 
of Neptune Log. 
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Fig. 9^-tBaU Bear- 
ings of Neptune Log • 

in Skeleton Case. Fig. 10.— -Rocket Log. 

importance. The deck log book, kept by the officers of the 
watch, is copied into the ship’s log book by the navigating 
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officer, and the latter is an official journal. In steam 
vessels a rough and fair engine room register are kept, 



Fig. ii. — Neptune Log fitted with Governor. 


giving information with regard to the engines and boilers. 


In the British mercantile' marine 



all ships (except those 
employed exclusively in 
trading between ports on 
the coasts of Scotland) 
are compelled to keep an 
official log book in a form 
approved by the Board 
of Trade. A mate’s log 
book and engine room 
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ig. 12. iss og. book and engine room 

register are not compulsory, but are usually kept. (J.W. D.) 
h LOGAN, JOHN ( c . 1725-1780), also known as Tahgahjute, 
American Indian chief, a Cayuga by birth, was the son of Shikel- 
lamy, a white man who had been captured when a child by the 
Indians, had beenj eared among them, and had become, chief of the 
Indians living on the Shamokin Creek in what is now Northumber- 
land county, Pennsylvania. The name Logan was given to the 
son in honour of James Logan (1674-1751), secretary of William 
Penn and a steadfast fiiend of the Indians. John Logan lived 
for some- time near Reedsville, Penn., and removed to the 
banks of the Ohio river about 1770. He was not technically 
a chief, but acquired great influence among the Shawnees, into 
which tribe he married. He was on good terms with the whites 
until April 1774, when, friction having arisen between the 
Indians and the whites, a band of marauders, led by one Great- 
house, attacked and murdered several Indians, including, it 
appears, Logan’s sister and possibly one or ‘more other relatives. 
Believing that Captain Michael Cresap was responsible for this 
murder, Logan sent him a declaration of hostilities, the result 
of which was the bloody conflict known as Lord Dunmore’s War. 
Logan refused to join the Shawnee chief, Cornstalk, in meeting 
Governor Dunmore in a peace council after the battle of Point 
Pleasant, but sent him a message which has become famous as 
an example of Indian eloquence. The message seems to have 
been given by Logan to Colonel John Gibson, by whom it was 
delivered to Lord Dunmore. Thomas Jefferson first called 
general attention to it in his Notes on Virginia (1787), where he 
quoted it and added: “ I may challenge the whole orations of 
Demosthenes and Cicero, and of any more eminent orator, if 
Europe has furnished more eminent, to produce a single passage 
superior to it.” Logan became a victim of drink, and in 1780 
was killed near Lake Erie by his nephew whom he had attacked. 
There is a monument to him in Fair Hill Cemetery, near Auburn, 
New. York. 

Brantz Mayer’s Tahgahjute , or Logan the Indian and Captain 
Michael Cresap (Baltimore, 1851, 2nd ed., Albany, 1867) defends 
Captain Cresap against Jefferson’s charges, and also questions the 
authenticity of Logan’s message, about which there has been con- 
siderable controversy, though its actual wording seems to be that of 
Gibson rather than of Logan. 


LOGAN, JOHN (1748-1788), Scottish poet, was born at Soutra, 
Midlothian, in 1748. His father, George Logan, was a farmer 
and a member of the Burgher sect of the Secession church. John 
Logan was sent to Musselburgh grammar school, and in 1762 
to the university of Edinburgh. In 1768-1769 he was tutor to 


John, afterwards Sir John, Sinclair, at Ulbster, Caithness, and 
in 1770, having left the Secession church, he was licensed* as a 
preacher by the presbytery of Haddington. In 1771^ he was 
presented to the charge of South Leith, but was not ordained till 
two years later. On the death of Michael Bruce (q.v.) he obtained 
that poet’s MSS. with a view to publication. In 1 770 he published 
Poems on Several Occasions , hy Michael Bruce with a preface, in 
which, after eulogizing Bruce, who had been a fellow student of 
his, he remarked that “ to make, up a miscellany some poems 
wrote by different authors are inserted, all of them originals, 
and none of them destitute of merit. The reader of taste will 
easily distinguish them from those of Mr Bruce, without their 
being particularized by any mark.” Logan was an active 
member of the committee of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland which worked from 1775 to 1781 at revising the 
“ Translations and Paraphrases” for public worship, in which 
many of his hymns are printed. In 1779-1781 he delivered a 
course of lectures on the philosophy of history at St Mary’s 
Chapel, Edinbuigh. An analysis of these lectures, Elements oj 
the Philosophy of History (1781), bears striking resemblance to 
A View of Ancient History (1787), printed as the work of Dr W. 
Rutherford, but thought by Logan’s friends to be his. In 1781 
he published his own Poems , including the “ Ode to the Cuckoo ” 
and some other poems which had appeared in his volume of 
Michael Bruce’s poems, and also his own contributions to the 
Paraphrases. His other publications were A n Essay on the 
Manners and Governments of Asia (1782), Runnamede, a tragedy 
(1783), and A Review of the Principal Charges against Warren 
Hastings (1788). His connexion with the theatre gave offence 
to his congiegation at South Leith; he was intemperate in his 
habits, and there was some local scandal attached to his name. 
He resigned his charge in 1786, retaining part of his stipend, and 
proceeded to London, where he became a writer for the English 
Review. He died on the 28th of December 1788. Two posthum- 
ous volumes of sermons appeared in 1790 and 1791. They were 
very popular, and were reprinted in 1810. His Poetical Works 
were printed in Dr Robert Anderson’s British Poets (vol. xi.,. 
1795), with a life of the author. They were reprinted in similar 
collections, and separately in 1805. 

Logan was accused of having appropriated in his Poems 
(1781) verses written by Michael Bruce. The statements of 
John Birrell and David Pearson on behalf of Bruce were included 
in Dr Anderson’s. Life of Logan. The charge of plagiarism has 
been revived from time to time, notably by Dr W. Mackelvie 
(1837) and Mr James Mackenzie (1905). The whole controversy 
has been marked by strong partisanship. The chief points 
against Logan are the suppression of the major portion of Bruce’s 
MSS. and some proved cases of plagiarism in his sermons and 
hymns. Even in the beautiful “ Braes of Yarrow ” one of the 
verses is borrowed direct from an old border ballad. The 
traditional evidence in favour of Bruce’s authorship of the 
“ Ode to the Cuckoo” can hardly be set aside, but Dr Robertson 
of Dalmeny, who was Logan’s literary executor, stated that he 
had gone over the MSS. procured at Kinnesswood with Logan. 

Logan’s authorship of the poems in dispute is defended by David 
Laing, Ode to the Cuckoo with remarks on its authorship , in a letter to 
J. C. Shairp, LL:D. (1873) ; by John Small in the British and Foreign 
Evangelical Review (July, 1877, April and October, 1879); and by 
R. Small in two papers (■ ibid ., 1878). See also Bruce, Michael. 

LOGAN, JOHN > ALEXANDER (1826-1886), American soldier 
and political leader, was born in what. is now Murphysborough, 
Jackson county, Illinois, on the 9th of February 1826. He had 
no schooling until he was fourteen; he then studied for three 
years in Shiloh College, served in the Mexican War as a lieutenant 
of volunteers, studied law in the office of an uncle, graduated 
from the Law Department of Louisville University. in 1851, and: 
practised law with success. He entered politics as a Douglas 
Democrat, was elected county clerk in 1849, served in the 
State House of Representatives in 1853-1854 and in 1857, an<i 
for a time, during the interval, was prosecuting attorney of the 
Third Judicial District of Illinois. In 1858 and i860 he was 
elected as a Democrat to the National House of Representatives. 
Though unattached and unenlisted, he fought at Bull Run, and 
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his seat j and Entered 
the dticnb -1 atmy as coldfiblof * ftfa& Jfest> Illinois > Vblunteefs; whirih 
he organi^d. He was ■> regatd&d" as r owe 'of the ablest officers 
who entered * the army froin civil life. In Grants campaigns 
tritmmritiftg < ih? the> capture *of Widssbnrg; which city 'Logan's 
ddViidoft 'Was^the fitst- to entet'- ind of which ho was military 
governor, he rose to the rank of major-general * of J volunteers ; 
in November o* 863 ; he ; Succeeded Sherman; in < dommand of- * the 
XVi 'Airniy i Corps; and after the death of McPherson he was in i 
eomffiatod of the Army of the Tennessee at the battle of Atlanta; 
Whdn^the f war closed; Logan fesumed t his political career as a 
Republican, and was a mernber of the National Housedf Rdpre* 
i^tatives >from' 1 86 7 to 1871 , and of the United; ’Staties Senate 1 
froffin 1871 2 until- 1877? arid again from 1879 until his* death; 
which took place at 1 Washington, D.C., bn the 26th of 'December 
1886]; (Hfoiwas Always* a Violent^ partisan; and was identified 
with the radical wing of f the Republican party. In 1 868 he 
was one, of f the managers , in : th.e iimpeachment ; of President 
^hi^pii,. . . fifs . , $rpr , . recprid , anfLjh|a great , personal fpUpwing > 
e^peeiafe ifo.jjfifi f Grand, Army ^ p£ ‘t^e‘^p^bIijQ l (^ ^cpnlnffiute^l to 
hisnomm^tionjor Vice-President in 1^84] ; on . the^ tjcket .with 
James G., Blaine, but . he was /n9V elpptedr j His ’ iiupetupus 
oratory, popular on the platform, was le^s adapted’ Ito, the halls ; 

ofj, legislation.: Hg.jfps comman<|ex;dnHchief pf fhe^G^and $ijmy 

pf the Repuhlic from 1868 to 187x4 and in this position success- 
fully,,nrged n the i observance of Memorial or Dg^aiidn s |)ay, 
an, idpa Which probably originated with 1 pm; ? He .’was* the authpr 
pjf Its Origin aruf, History 
Partisan appoint of the jCiyil W^r,, and; pf .Tjfcf $$unk?r 

(^887), There is a fine statue of blip by St Gardens 

in Chicago, 

,• .The bestj^ biography is that by George F., .Dawson, The, Life, and, 
Sertnees cfuen. John A. Lpgan, as Soldier and Statesman (Chicago, and 
New' York, 1887). ' r ..:- ' , "I*"!; 1 " 

tOGAN, ! SIR 'WILLIAM '' EDMOND (1798-1875) Britj^li 
geologist, was born m Mqntreal on the 2pthpf April 1798, of 
Scottish parents. He was educated partly in Montreal, and 
subsequently at the High School and- university of Edinburgh, 
where Robert Jameson did much to excite his interest in geology. 
He was in a business house in Londorifr6mt8i7 to 183b. 1 Tn 
1831 he settled in SWafisea to' take charge Of a colliery and some, 
copper^melting : works, and here his interest in* geology found 
abundant scope. He Collected a. 1 great amount Pf information 

he had depicted , ? pn the 1 -in. ptdhahce - ; survey, map, were 
generously placed ait the disposal iof the 'geological (survey under 
Sir H. T. de la Beche and .fully utili^ed. ' In 1840 Logan brought 
before the Geological Society Pf London his celebrated paper 
“ On the character of the beds of clay lying immediately below 
the coal-seams of South Wales, 4 nd on the occurrence of coal- 
boulders in the Pennant Grit of that district." He then pointed ! 
out that . ^each Cpai-seajm 1 -tests oh ah uhder^cldy ’ With • rootlets • 
^;'Sti^(friefl ^ .tKp underplay ; 

was; the* old soil in which, grew . the plants from which the coal 1 
was formed. To confirm' this Observation he visited America jj 
in l84i dnd examined the coal-fields ofPennsylvania andNova 
wh^rp he fpiipd the underplay Almost PJ£'§drit 1 

heneath. the t seams pi coal. • In iS42 ; bewas: appoint edto take ; 
charge of ; the newly, established! >. geological survey in Canada, S 
arid he Pontihued as } director f Arijfil 'TSdpr - ^ the "earlier 

privations to undergo, but the, work .was carried on with great 
tact! arid erier^r; 1 and >he spared mp i pains ; to make his reports 
trustworthy. He described the Laurentiah n k^ks of 1 the 
Laurentian . .mountains . in Canada and of the Adirondack^ ini 

' f the4^^A]P^,;bfew ythat. they ’ an ; 

immense series of crystalline rocks^ gneiss, mica-schist, quartzite ; 
and' * limestone, more than 30;ooo f in thickness. ; The series j 
Was tightly recognized as representing the oldest type 2 of rbeks i 
on the globe; but it is nbw knPwn to be a complex of highly ; 
aiter^d-.J Se^ffieritary _ Ji arid 1 ititru^iVP * rocks; and thd supposed 
dlde^kiibM' fbfcsil ^^ fM bf Sih J. W. Di^sbri, ; 


is ribw regarded as a mineral rstr^ ucture; ' elected 
P.R.Si in 185(1; and in 1856 was knighted. In* the same year he 
was awarded the Wollaston medal by the Geological Society of 
LoridonTor his researches on the cOal-strata, and for his excellent 
geological map of Canada. After his retirement in 186b; hie 
returned to, England, and eventually = settled in South WaSes. 
Me died at >■ Gristle Malgwyn in Pembrokeshire, on the 22nd bf 
June; 1875. ■ ; • . • 

See the Life, by B. J. Harrington (1883). •; (Hi ,B. >Wo;)\* 1 

LOGAN, a city and th# -county*seat of Cache county, r Utah, 
U.S.A., on the Logan river, about 70 m. ,N. of Salt Lake City. 
Pop. .(1900) 5451 (1440 . foreign -born) ; (1910)7522. .It is served 
b^; the'Gregori Short 1 Liiie railroad. ‘ It lies at thfe iriotlth of Logatf 
Cri’hbri,; about ' 4506 ft . above the sea, arid commands magnificent 
views ; of the Wasatch ; Mountairis rind the fertile Cabhe Valle^ 
At Xbgari i^ ri teiriple of tfie Latter-Day Saints (oi* Mbrmbris)’, 
B^iit 4 ri k^88, arid tMe city is the seat of the Agricultural College 
of Iftkfi,- pf^Bfighairi YPririg College, and of New Jersey Acaidemy 
(1 8 7 8) greeted b^ the’ wbnieri of the Synod df New jersey arid 
mariaged by 1 the Womaii's Board of Hbine Missions of the 
Presbyterian < Chutch. The Agriculturril : College was ! fourided 
in ‘ i§88’ arid opened iri i 89b; ail ' agricultural, expeririierit station 
is Mri^cted with; it [ ririd the irirititutibri; cbtripfises sChbbls ^bf 
ri^ribrilture> ’ dofnesf i i scieried arid ' arts, Xbmirierice, friechrinib 
Mri :arid general science: Six expeririierit stations in dideferit 
pat ts of the' State rind a eentrril eriperimental f arm near St Geof ge, 
WriSingtpri county; rirere in 1908 Under the direction of the 
. stritibri’ hi u Logan. Brigham Young College Was 
eridhtved by Bf igharii Young in 1877 and was Opened in 1878; 
if ; pders c6.ufsbs‘ in the rirts, theology) civil engineering, music, 
physical culture^ doiriestic; science, riurse training and manual 
afrxiiig. * 1 6jgati V Hbs ^AVicfiis marixiiLridtriir^b, arid is the trade 
^ region. ' The municipality Owns arid 

bperates Its 4 1 #af %orks arid its electric lightirig plant. Logan 
y;as settled in 1859 and first incorporated in 1 866^ . ' 

LOB ANSPdRT, a city and thb ! ebunty-serit of Cass, cOurity, 
Iridiaria,' H.S.A .4 on the Wabash river, at the mouth of the Eel 
^iv^ 1 *, About 67 m. Nj by W. of Indiririapolis arid, 1 17 m s! ; by 
E. of Cnicrigo. Pop. (1900) 16,204, of whom 1^32, were foreign- 
*born, (1910 census) 19,050. It is served by six division^ 
of the Pittsburg; Cincinnati, Chicago & St LotiiS, two divisions 
of the, Yaridalia enrisyl vriniri Lines);, rind the Wabrish railways, 
and by electric interurban lilies. The city is the' seat of the 
Northern Indiana Hospital jor the Insane (1888)., and has a 
public library, and a hospital ^biiduCted by the’ Sistefs Of St 
Joseph). Among the princiririr buildings are ; the court house, 
a Masonic temple, kh ^ arid buildings of 

the lOrder of lElks, of t^e Knights of Pythias, and of the fraternal 
order;- of Eaigles. .iSituated .itt the centre of a rich agrioultural 
region; Logansport is one of the most important grain. ; and produce 
markets? in/ the state. ; The Wabash arid the Eel rivers provide 
good water power, and the city has; various manufactures; 

^^ailwp^epnir . shqps of the Vandalia and of the 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago & St Louis railways. The, value 
pf, the ; city's f 4 ctpry product increased frpm ^2,100,394 in 1900 
$&$$$*$ or 4P-7^". Limestone, for use in the 
manufacture of iton, is quarried in the vicinity. The pity owns 
and operates the water works pnd the elect ric-lightihg, plant! 
Logansriort wari platted in 1828, was probribly named iri honour 
of riiShawnee>chief, CaptainXogan (d; 181 a)y became the county- 
seat pf CasS (county in 18529, and was chartered as a city in 
1838. U •••/: -.iliS.i •; : i'f ■ \< ; ,;5 

LOGAR, a river ;and valley; of Afghanistan.. The Logar river 
drams a wide tract of country, rising in the. southern slopes of thp 
SiriglrikH f fringe rind, fedriivingrriffiueritri ffbtn ;the ; Khar writ; hffis, 
N.£. of (jhazni. It jbmri thb Kabul rivet a few milds below the 
city ofKabriL The Logar vallriy, rirhich isWatrirOdby its southefn 
itffltieritri, |s ) ricH rind ; beautifnl, ajbout 4b ip/ llbrig by 12 '^yidb, 
’arid- highly ’if rlgated fhfpughoiiit. / Lying, iri the Vicihity of the 
Cripiital, the disliM contfibrites lrirgelV to : its food-supply . The 
galley wrisirriv'erririd m Wfg by ri bfigade uridrirBff E. (aftetWrirds 

TbtdyBbbmk; ?sa 
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LOCrARIT /'M76S9 Word* , ? atfey ! I a?pt 0 p,o% 

B&mfecr) .ia;-ri»ith^na.(|5^s^ \ $ iwford Tinted !by, John* NupteJOP 
3 olkss '^£ i^iSted^redt by* him* and 

wb^h^mayi be defined as follows: :ff i«*iyofchnefc 
quantities satisfying the equatipn/a* = m,&hP& <$ds called ^hehfase, 
scarfs gaid*to be th^iogaritteQfc^ to , the basd$*:i This xelakiw 
between fyia, m> mW: be: expressed , also by the equation % =*?J $g a -M 
Properties . — The principal properties of logarithms are* given 
by the f equations • </ { 8 • " ■ /\-M •;. • . Tv ; T.r ->T\ 

, :h>rj lo gi ^fnn) =dog 0 wTldgd ny log d(mfn) Mog«;w^lOg£4A)T 
V. •'• ’ ' logo W^'- rl6g a • ;,{ °T [loga^m- (r/r) loga ; W, T ‘ : •'■’'• " • : 

ij^y ,be rie^dil^ deduced fjrppi/^he ,dpfin|tion pf ^ ipgarijtlipi. 
|tf(j>jjp^s.' ( i^p^ thpse equations that fhg idgarithrn of 'the product 
of ^ny jhhpiber of quantities is equal. ip |he sum of, the .logarithms 
61 tn’^. v quantities' ;that ^he,'iQ^a|it|tm {pf.'^h^ quotient, of j’t wp 
qjf^pUties 4s f$uk( to , the, logarithm of the hu^^atordihilhish.ojl 

jti[V logathhm'bf /the denominator,. that the logarit}iui; of the 
^th, power :bf a dh^htlty jfs equkt tprTimes ; th^ iogarithhi jot the 
qj^nthy,’ kml That ,thej h^garii^hinrof thq rtK root of a qhhhtit^ 
to ! .IC pc / the Togatithm of the quantity. 



~~jp .'p — v,~^-R r f <\<Yj t~t- p T r? ; >i. ( — •}'■ ■ * Tf” 7 ; r+ r i]T'*0 « ~t 

pf t hhiljtiplicaiioh *. apd mytsiph , may r; ge replac^ . by . (hose., qf 
actdfiiq^ aha^ubtraption, ^h4 tl^ operafiop^ pf ^aisin|| to 
and’ px^rapiiq^bf^pts by those .^yisiqm 

For v the ’pur poVo , of tjius ‘ 'simpfifying^ The operations of ; ,a rftj^ 
metic, the base iakep* |6 he io ? u^e is rpade q|. .taj^es. of 
tqgarithnis in: which j the J.yatuqs qf f t x f , the ' iiqgarithm r cprlrp- 
SpOnding : 'fa values' i; ojf .^^..' tho ^Umbe 1 ^ ; t^H^ted. |T . The 
logarithm is also ^ functiblf ot ( fte^uent qccurre^^ , ip analysis, 
pein^ regarded as a Iknown ah^f&o^hizoa' func^iqm ’sih ^ qf 


lete'e, of’ vaitt^’j? * { 702 & 4 , , v , ;<j r/V . , . .. 

Thus in arithmetical, calculations if ftfe* pa$h |^ig^^^>ressed 
ih is understood |6 bq ip, so that lqlg ]ft denotes logiV-wj : !|j!iii|*^ 
arialyticat formhiae ti is understood ^6 b$ K • .ft “ ‘v } yr< 

^he' Jogarjhhms fo hase io of the first ' twelye' nqpi^er^'^jto 7 


places of decimals are, , 

lqg; 1 ~o*oopoooo. i , dog 5,rf 0^9^9700 ; 
jog 'a = 0*30 1 0300 ... > -lqg 6^0.7781513 
log 3 -0.477^13 log' 7 =0.8456986 , 
' f lbg 4 =*0*6026600 , 1 log 8 = 0.9030900 


log) 9 ff P-q542425 lo 
JPg /tO = ;I ‘ OqOOOOO, , , 

log fl = 1*0413927 V 
1 Ibg j ¥2 = i ) *079 1 81 2 f 1 •• 

'^The _iheanihg : pf .these resql'jts Is that ... ' . ; 

• ^9 ( = iQh { , .T^^iq^f 1 ^ 7 ,; ^^^o 1 * 07 ?^ ; |V 

i The integral part of a logarithm: is called 'the 'ihdex or dhar^ 
kcteristic, and the fractional part theimantissa. Wheh the base 
is * 1 o, the logarithms of all: numbers » m> which /the digits I are) i the 
samey no matter where the decimal, 1 point may be/ have the same 
mantisskj thus, for example, ■/!?■ ■•* --d h-:r. . (ovroq r V r i ; -oocu. 


log 2^5613;= 0^4684604, log 25*613 = i .4084604, / j l ’'A 6 g-£$ 6 t$& 6 ;£ 
6^4084664^ &c.v A • A >: o\>, r:.]:- ) . • .? ;:H *r/X' V) <-\- 

Ih the 6as6 :6f frdBtiOnal’ ’ h\iftibers : (i humberk in'Whidi;tiie 
ffitegralVparf ps 6) ;the mantissa is; still kept positivev sQ; tha4 
for example, ' . ; ' i ”' ; H ! ! '»■■ * r? ,;i ' •’ 

■ ^256 1 3 = 11*4084604, i j6g^qo256^ =3^4684664,; &c. | 

the? minus \ sign, ; beihg usukllyf u^rdltem roYer /the >charaete?is;tic, 
and not befpne ^i to indicate! th^trtheidharaqtesistie only, and ; 
not the whole expression, is negative; thus .i J ?Ki 

r >d '.‘a- >4084664 istahds'fort^M^ *4084604] *>' ^ ,&k<}Qd 


b iq 


Jhq ^c^ef ^easo^ ^|the' y oho^f^'^9d¥ l| 


16 is.ey] 


| ^e - '|^jti^ 1 ^ .the } ^P^\^^4ajttgh 



logarithm, 


be: mentipned ithat in Inaction, 

the number; ; so: is added! !tq thedogkrithms in the, table 5i?n Order 
to v aypidrthe use : of negative otor apteristies, ; so that ) the ipharr 
aeteristie 9 denotes in reality 1 j, 8 denotes 2., ip; denptes o,, ,&e. 
Lpgnrifhmk thus; increased are frequently, referred to forthe/sake 
pf di$ti:nctipn m tabular logarithm#,' m that) the tabulariogarithm 
.^tbectme' 10gartthm)^rh.^> ••• o VA; ,r.i -T; v^mi id .y,)r^,n^ 
odln tkblesupf logarithms nf^ numbers: to base ^o-^nmantissa 
only is ini general tabulated^ ak the chameteristiq of the logarithm 
pf a, number can always be written down atr sight,., 1 the rule, being 
that, if the number is greater than unity, the characteristic ; is 
less; by unity than the number of digitsdn the integral portion, of 
it , and that ifi the number is > less than , ynity the characteristic 
is negative,: and is greater by? unity than the, number .of; ciphers 
between- the decimal point and the first aignificantlhgUrej j \ dw 
i > Tt follows very simply frpjn the definition of a logarithm that < 
x*‘! 6 08 1 •: lbgo. b X logs a :=# ii lu c ;lo]gb m H 10g a w : X ( t/log^ b ) . * ; l j s: r. 

1 : ? The' secofid of these ielktiony, is kn impbrtaht dfie^ as it shq^ 
that f rbm k table 1 of : Id^anthifis 1 to base ’ a, the dorres^Oriding 
tkble bf logarithms tb-bksO ^may-be fieduced^by ' multiplying all 
the logarithms In ’the former by the chnstantf^ Ihultijiliielr ■ r/lbga^, 
Which is’ balled; the mWiilils 6i the system whose ' base 'is b Wiik 
ty^fect'td tam ’system whose base 5 is a. : /i{; ^ 

/ f ? <pfi e ' two ‘systems 1 or Ibgaf ithmS for which 1 extehsivk tables 
hkve beeli 1 fcalbnlated a'te tlib Nagieriafi; Or hyberbblib^ mhatfiral 
system, bf ! Which the baste; is afid the BB^gian/dr decimklj 'bt 
eomnioit’ system; of which the base is lo; knd We ( sb6 ; that The 
lbgatithnis irt the laitet sy$teih iriky be dedfie6d froihThoseHh the 


The numerical value of this modulus is 0*43429 448th { 632^1 
82765 ± idS'9 T * the l :ya!uemf ? dts ';te£Sfyfd&cii' log* 1 i& (by 

miil'tiplicatioh By whmH 'tfrigiglan logarithms ' may be copybyted 
into Napierian logarithms) is 2*30258 50926 94045 68401 

amm\ 3 . mdum b.vP 

The Quantity denbted by l e is- the series; ; f ' *• v ' ■ ; i * 

kT V, ^+T +T X; +7 t JL_a + ..,. r'.’n,. 

r;', , A > f*„. ... ‘-f'f . ,, ,*• T^;. j M 

the numerical value of-, which. is,. :i < A ,, :i ; ■ ... 

■Jili.v. Ufic v • , ; T^*7i§28 .^8^84 - 59 ^ 45 ) 1 >•■*■-. 

r<The logarithmic Function.*# ^The mathematical’ function) log' x or 
Ipge >pUe uf the small ygr^up of. tmn§qen#ntal functions*: ?cpft- 
sisting oiuy.jof t;}lf oimulaij funcjt^s (direct a^fj ; inyer^) sfn.op, cos x, 
&c.‘, arc/Mii# or sin- 1 &&d, log ^‘aftd ^ whicn are iinivetsally, trqkted 
M analysis' aS kribWn j FUnetib;fis. The notation j T6g 'ft' is generally 
employed in Englisht and American w6fksv:but dn thk continent of 
Europe j writers qisuafiy depots i the function ,by . Ipc ■ or . ;lg yc r m The 
logarithm jc function :is . mo^t , uaturafiy introduced into analysis', by 

’/.• .’;■•• ■ ; ■ i ■.»'! • : j . :i : e> 14 :: j . ; q ^ r • ■ : . 7 : >X'\ tU “ 

::log <r ±» f I ^V.#>d)i 'T sr^'K-Uvn ’hi: 


This equation defines ; log for, positive ? ya!ues pf y ;i ; U jtjlf 
formula ceases to have any meaning. ..Thus log x is the infegfal 
fuMtipii 'of y± t knd ithambe : ^oWfi c that;16g iris/h genuinely' ne\v 
trknsceiidknfrnof expressible in fii4ite ( terms by means: 6f> functions 
such as, algebraical or circular functions. 0 A connexion ; with the 
pdqulair, functions, however, appears later whep^he definition pf 
fog ir is extended to .complex values of V / , , ; , V ^ , TV „ 

; A : felati6fi Which is 1 of' histdiical InthreSt connect^ 5 the Ibgarlthfiirc 
function With' the quadratbre Of thb hyperbola, for ;>:by f cbnsidering 
the equation ofvtbe hyperbolaqiri^the; I6rm jcry4=consUi,: it jis eyidcht 
that the area ; inqludedgbptwepn, -th^.prcj >pf, a hyp^rbpla^ ,if s, pearest 
asymptote, kiid two ordinates drawp parallel ?to,the. other asymptote 
from pcShts oh th.e "first ^ asymptdtb distkht and ^ ftoih' their^pomt 
bf ime^ectibii, '^’propoftidnapto lo^ b/Wd *‘.nn ?q 
;< 'The f olid wirigiundamental properties o£4og!» are^eadily dedueible 
from the definition, lUmn-A vh h'dry^:d *>xl ~ ? 



*:e#j Themtis no series if om log) ^proceeding either by : -ascending ;pr 
descending powers Of expapsionior lpg f 

vUI-m! in ^-JhjVnlog iud* tnU 

■the scries, hqwey?r« » b|® 

bejt^e^ 4?* apd:^!^.? |c^^ilac,.y?hi^ deduciple tb;s 



mmmi 


x i^i^O m <vr nek rt^ ■ sL^hI'-T' 

it tends to infinity with x, but more slowly than ally pbwer Or x , titi 
-tet&di «Jt&&!&s 

the logarithm :,thus.* =,exp y if y =dog x. It is positive lor all Values 

toSMM^'4- «lt- ^s- y ^bnds^ tow&fcfeiaok exp yltendsdbwards;#; 
more rapidly than any power of y..(-- ( .> r - > ; ;./;}>;j n f )■■ v.v.vAv^ViAihvv; 
> fT^§ > f ) - yi . i 

tiV'<>h. sb! k> *r .? l r »c> *\,nl;:U:r.>i r,* 

vrr/^ o* «0||jn) k/H'-iro-.* >;ni Il« l”>b m 

Xt,T' *. ^ M *i . k.* 4 t ? ? <? / ! -'-!! 

'^ioin^n) and tii.) if may ‘tie ‘deduct tj&f* 1 ' r l ° ‘ , ’* 

oJ 4 ‘8Tft^fn.ftj brur uwcfr; f,i n • * v-.-^ LL ; j (O*; \ J ,u .-nr-.v.r. 

wtiire ’i^^jRgfet^and l sidfe' ’ d&iiqfesj ' tli& J&H‘ poyfar of 5 the 


rcswuq vi u.s .; uj.< .?..! > i-ii) j y«j •;«.• & »ao. ■.* -■. : v r, >■ > 

ybnk curd «*i.*>rf rriij ftfovfoo w !r. kv ,v cldT 

^^S^fini|i<W^?he loganiHmic an^ W^oiientJal f undiiins may 

tie mtfefite'to 5 if !C]r • n ^ nn ' 

,r rnrn klU'i'riM ?)/?;• ohu -yn^i) -r.f J vd h/m . ;r >ik-;.;;n *>(! ; ]*•• 

id r? ( imnniohn ^ ; r im; ^o.i; lqgj#=B Ibtjm t :. > - • ? ’ k ; > i In 


betweenM > (a sua^HMicb d&fibed 

the! effected! which is ito^renderj skies -and; logarithm^ integral ^ 
7 rfigurds)pfhe feasduske^ jJHTftRi^ 

sines intFeasfe.n If f denotesr tihe Jpgarithm r^Of base •<$ (that. fej ft^ 
^dated^iN^pnenan & or hypferholieddgafi^h^) m$ \* 
asl.&b®iV’ep^ #Ma{»eir’»,5h Jo^&iilthnly- t^<c^^xipn h^fi^en^va^ij 
Lvislexphes^edlby^ on ^ ud J>u.v ./,.>rl:di i»;/i -kI >no\¥ 

■ d'- Uiq;: f\ kri/f b'r.n 

,^->s ,th*ji %! <3#«) ^^me^a^ljr..9n .its^ aMe^rance ^ 

^tl)em^ciai)S r f.^teing— ^dwar 4 fright W dHen^M^. 
®e..%wierr,|r^Iatsji ih'S ^ work; .in^o' En|h"sBL tte 1 Iatterwaif 

prpp^lly r ^ P r ^°fhwon. > j^gamm|i s , andit i§ 

9 f ^efogarithmic taW&to^ 
j>n u^,e isSamly $m. '[ iBoth Napier apd ^vn^t die^s^h ||% 

^ p|^> tpr , -f o® - ^dfeafi | 


•: c.'T”rrnii 7 JX't»'j*i» 7 >n.r ^ J^nj ^rni£ -vj^onnr^. 

i <qo he published Certcnne errors tn Navigation, . detected ana 
oyy , ^ r_j i- a . 1 - -iilL f! ii^ft 


i6»i affiJ6ftriw«ci!!drtvaw»ts^?if ra^ctirt* ; ^ ^ ^ ^£5 % mkiifibn m4 

ifidoes; ndtihikiw tbatilog at'alsardQsccibes'.a cfosedcUiivelin fhet l J 1 f 1 J 1 ’ 1 SJ P ® i'i ,- <v? 1 ?F§; ^.fsu] 

wfrBSjftk ■ together with the f^|lpwing sentences wn,t,t£n ,by 

f 6 ^ • N»»er “Js^^hew sqme pf,;our ( icountfeymen m, 

aaa«aB%ggaa ^^ 

log | the infinite syste.tn T 0{ty^# Iga-iAattfi, IftioJleWsifprn<te | fjfiShBfgPSfP 

shall be convergent for all values of ,x. a^ ts the Case with sin ^ and sen t the CoDDV Qt lt to me, t<> bee seene ana considered on by 


log £ the infinite system rpfjytof jpfe^oha^v JfiioHpWsifpm >tim rPJf :.^p{^V 

shall be convergent for ail values or ,x. a^ ts the case with sin ; x and sen t the CoDTDV Qi Jt to me, ta bee vseene ana considered on by 

hmi WiqcM 'U '■!< I o.i ! 4 

jaiMue-^QRlt>wHefiuthfe^w^ekrrofl4ttl«§:Pt,«SflftlesS;titan-;!»^itM- 1 
The «q3^^/j^0^^S&«W #P i WW 

of the. lQe^iihmic function, is, p'n the other nafid/a unMoriji funp|ion ,; as piuch' gbcfd will as, we recommend it unto you.” There lS a 

Sa»f&vr®4rwi««i6f^» )&4msm:m dr. Jimdlrvr «.n/ftir .njol i»d) 
ta%r, ,xh no « «^i(^)*=^ds ,+^in^v O'., or, mmin o.ii l 

fumctifin is toistartrfrota>cfch®!c}efiil^k>a-i!jis.t/ ’. ■«( bi.uo«h: mh:nnSz ! fM, 

.•xiftiuLm irn .Juap^-aHnq+^IH^ 1*K .wmllKmnd .,,!*. 1 „ | 1615 , and his son Samuel Wright, m .the preface r&tcg 

the 5 seriesi atnthfc.rightlhandi beirig^pwntifor W values of,*iand j ^ ‘ m# mm¥MM 
t*sm^L^fe , ijlg.ft%iafnalytwal function qt^xFWclt-« : u nif9f«n ^ ! 

mm sfemftfii'feff-mniu-wmn u homcol ml. t iv s-maa^ !.«.= ; the translation he.sa^.M 

n ,Mmtmxand^ark>,MM^y V&MgWMms— JTIbftWYe^feR'fil i l^p^sc^G^.to c^n him away^afore.he.^qtild 

ioiiSP9tlan4jiii{ii;lhi3 HpaQisijt^yMW# l i c l> i §hWe,,ifitii ■ relssteediiwith! d>atw- tible?pag».ih//ifii®« ww y, hu.. . nS>-. -n-,i 

iW if^e^Pit^3apir/?f < - [i ^°^r^.:*r f ;^ r met1 ^ afc \ G:F ®^ :haiin k Go ^ tos ® e! * 

*h«»<«tawp j .wponjjf^., the 

-Kh«s§ n -rom^|h^4 j^gc^y^rJlip ;prmcipi;c i , 9 n, f vifjiig^ Jpgarit^mf 1 bishops iUsheE^dated; Gresham House, , March, rp> ifips. he?ywQto, 
depend, and no partial anticipations. of the discovery arfif.WH totttibt'Matto^son/'teth' sdt-tmjiilipaai and' lito<t*>A 

htdaiitin.) *vr>. b^muodT . ’ j ^ 


',Th«,fis?t9M9hM§*Wenfegf-,fe this suinmer j f it please. God^ for 1 fie^Hw' Bbok Fhihfr pfe^d 

Ciri&ei Mmtthmvrum Camfrisy.Qmrifitio (Edinburgh, ! W# bm&jW ifihd^'ih 1 c; i hmre'%bri.deh 1 ' T purpose' W 'flisCohrse 


Mvifci ,-fmi^mrim^Cam^^mk^-^ (tli^rgh, I fhh(K ; WfiS 6 te : %Wdeff' ; ‘T 'piirpose^W’distbhrse 

Fort jfe# fifty T sevcp .pages ; fhjit i* there; which ^4, Stay -S»k 

<^rex-pJ?mfetpEy ;m^jtcr am? Fjt^hfe pf mWlyiP^g^isefi N4 ^er,' ; ^e.|w4^%h6il^ 

JojRtrtaonThfsjjisthije jgf, Ipgprifhmfc iSfjexpl^iped, ;by? irfifefepfle, , t9 j t^ftfem.iijivahd’eihplbybd 1 aboiif’ tKI rioBlte ih^fehtfaiti'pMpgaiithitis 

thfti#otitmit»f RTipfiiplCr.ppph j "fliWy^ovfeMC* ^®^4:ctbr^i^;t«iteff N^Hn rifirg, 


•jth^ildgMilhnrts of sines .ifoE ^veryh;mmute^af ^eyej^ { &^re^^ I u '«dHt itr&teiis HaiStiit’ iii smti, fir^ambus, 


^ogarithBifea^H.tJie-j^iM 

iogB^hpistftoK.^rip#! 


*^.rip# ) ^8i^n ij pr ; hjl|[e#9fe»l^^:d%tt9^RK, ! Merchiston is qu, 


, 07 /f f YrrwTfrr » y * i i:>n>v i ■ ; »k .> ! 3 5 -v 5 '? * o j w .i*.* ^ 

®x» f«®h)rt-pf thftj mep^ang ,pf , -ap(l 

quoted in o.i iwrtal.-n oi\:,« tSw .i 


Gaicuiatio^s he had arid suggested to Napier the advantages 
that WoUld result from thedhdkeof id as ri base* an improvement 
which he had ^plained 5 iiidiiS lectures at Gresham College/ and 
Oft which he hid written to Napien ^Napier said that' he /had 
already thought of the change/ arid pointed; out a* further im- 
provement ; vizi. , that the* ; characteristics of ihumbers -greater 
than unity should be positive ahd not negative, as suggested by 
Briggs/ In ;i6i6 Briggs again visited Namier and showed him the 
work he had accomplished, and, he says, he would gladly havd 
paid him a third visit in 1617 had Napier’s life been spared. 

: Briggs’s Lomrithmorum : chilias prima, which contains the first 
published table of decimal or common y logarithms, is only a 
small octavo tract of sixteen pages, and gives the , logarithms 
of pfimbers from unity to 1600 to ,14 places of decimals. It" Was 
published profiably privately', in 161 f, hfter Napfer’s death, 1 ' afid 
there is. np author’s name, place or date. The date. Of publication 
is, however, fixed as 1617 by a letter from Sir' Henry Bhlirchief 
to Usher, dated December p, '161 7); containing the passagp— 1 
d Qur kind friend, Mr Briggs, hath lately publisheda supplement 
to the most excelient tables of logarithms, which I presume he 
has, sept to you.’’ Briggs’s tract' of 161 7. is extremeiy rhrej and 
has generally heen ignorefi " or incorrectly described; ; / Hutton 
erroneously states that it, contains the logarithms to 8 places, 
and his account has been followed by most Writersl ‘ There is a j 
copy, in fhe British Museum.. V, *. .V. v\ ^ 1 ' ! 

. Briggs , continued to labour assiduously at the eaieuladph 'of ; 
logarithms, and’ in 162^ puhlished his AriihMbticd logarithinicd , ! 
a folio work containing the logarithms of the numbers froth i i 
to 2 o,oqo, and frofii 90,006 to 160,600 (and ‘ in so toe Copies to I 
10 j, 600) to 14 places of decimals. The table occupies 360 pages, j 
and there is an introduction of 88 pages relating to; the mode of ; 
calculation, and the applications of logarithms. ‘ . 1 ! ' . 

There was thus left a gap. between 26,060 and 90,660 , which 
was filled up by Adrian Vlaqq (orUlaceus), who published at 
Gouda, in Holland) in 1628, a table containing the logarithms 
of the numbers from unity to 100,060 td io places of ’ decimals. 
Having calculated 79,000 logarithms ahd tOjpied bhly ^9,600, 
Vlacq would have been quite entitled to have Called his a new 
work.' He designates it," hpweyet, only a aepbrid editibh of I 
Briggs’s A riiktneiicd ibgqrii%triicti , ' the title rurihing ’’’A rtthmeticfi j 
logarithmica sive Logarithmorum ChUiades centum'' l j V/ tiUlio 
secunda ducta per , Adrianuni, Vlacq , Goudanum. This table of 
Vlacq’s was published, With an English explanation' prefiXecl; ■ 
at London in 1631 under the 'Arithmeiik'e' i ; *,; ; ! 
London, printed Ijy Geor&e 'Millef, 1631. )’,* Thdr'e 1 are also copies 
with the title-page and introduction iif FrehcHand M Hutch 
(Gouda, 162,8). V; \ y.l \\ l , . : y , ; 

Briggs had himself been engaged in filling up the gap, and ifi i 
a letter to John Pell, written. after the’ publication of VlaCq’S 
work, and dated petober 2$, 162^8, he! Says;— . ^ 

My desire ‘was to have those chiliades that are Wahtinge betwixt 
20 and 90 calculated and pnrited, aitd I hddddrie them all althost by 
my selfe, and by some frendes whom my rules had sufficientlyin*- ; 
formed,- and • by , agreement the j busines was * conveniently parted 
amongst us ; but, I am eased . qf that charge and, care s by one Adrian i 
Vlacq ue, anHollander, who. bathe done all the whole hundred 1 
chiliades. and printed them lir latin, DutChe arid FrencheV iodo 
bbokes in these 3 languages, arid hrithe sould them almost all/ ; But j 
he hathe cutt off 4 of my figures throughout ■; arid ha the left out my 
dedication, and to the reader, and -two chapters the ,12 and 13, in, the 1 
rest he hath, pot varied from me at all. ” . ! . 

•>, The original calculation of the jogarithms, qf, numbers from 
unity tp iojjpoo was thusperfQimed by Btiggs and yiacqbetween j 
Xpi 5 arid .$6 2$. : ^laGq’s fable is ( tHat from- which all the Hundreds ; 
qf tables of jogarithms tfiaf have ( subsequent Jy ; appea^ed ; Have I 
been derfyed. If contains of course . many efrqrs, which, ,were | 
gradually [discovered and corrected in. fhe ; .course of t fhe nejxt ; 
two .hundred and fifty years. , 

The first calculation or pubH^tipfi; of Bfiggiari of,' common | 
logarithms of trigonometrical functions was made in /i 6 29 by 
Edmund Gunter; Who was Briggs’s colleague as > professor of | 

1 It was certainly published/ after Napier’k 1 

rheritiOns His ' ‘ ‘ libtum posthuriiUm. ’ * This ! liber podhittHtis Was tfie j 
Constructs referred to later ifi this article. n . ; * ‘ “ ! 1 r n ! ? ‘ ‘ ; ' ' 1 /f \ 


astf oriotby? ?ijr ; Greshrimf GoMege*. o The .» title tof s Gitmter’s, boo^H 
which , is vfery scarce, is Canon triangulorutn ; ' it xbntains^ 
IpgaH^ipiV ^ine| '^hd ^vriry ifiinufb 4 of ^ ^ tH^ ! q\iadiaint 

tov7 places/pf // / 7 ) 

* -The next publication was duetto Vlacq, who appended to His 
logarithms qf numbers in, the Arithmetical logarithmic® oi 162B 

arid secants ^ for' riyery minute 
of the quadrarif ^jt^ Aq;plaq^^itnerq yro?^ '(^tai^ 
the logarithms of the natural sines, &c. given in fHe The$qtirus 
mathematicus of Pitiscus (1613).-/ : ; 

During the last yekrs of ^His lifO ^ BriggS devoted liiriiself to the 
calculation of logarithmic sines, &c. and at the time of his death 
in 1631 he had all but completed a fogarithmie canon to every 
hundredth of a degree, This work was published by Vlacq at 
I his own expense at Gouda in 1633, under the title Trigonometria 
Britannica . It contains log sines (tp 1 4 places) and tangents (to 
| 19 places) , besides natural sines, tangents and seOanfs, at intervals 
of a Hundredth of la degree, ; In the same year Vlacq published 
at Gouda his Lrigonometrda. artificialis,, giving log -sines and 
tangents to every 10 , seconds of the quadrant to 10 places. 
This work also contains the' logafithirts' of numbers from unity 
to, 29,000 taken from fhe Arithmetica logarithmica of 16.28; 
Briggs appreciated clearly fhe adyant^ges of a ce.ntesifiiaf division 
of the quadrant, and by dividing the degree into Hundredth parts 
instead of into minutes, m‘ad6 a step* towards a reformation in 
this respect, and but for the appearance of Vlacq’s work the 
decimal d]yision of fhq, degr eq . might ;Have become fecoghizrid, 
as is mow the casp with the corresponding division of the second; 
The calculation of! the logarithms f not only of numbers but also 
of the trigonometrical functions is therefore due to Briggs -and- 
Vlacq; and the results Contained' in their' four fundamental 
Wdr k y~d^ithtueticq IbgarUkmica , (Bnggs) , . . 16 24,; ) Arithmetica 
logarithmic® ’.(.ifeqg) : X628; , TrigonomftHa Britannica '(Briggs),, 
1633; Trigonometria artificial! s ( Vlacq j, 1 633-tdiave not been 
Superseded by any subsequent calculations. • : / : * , - 

In the preceding paragraphs an acCOuht has beeli ‘given of the 
actual announcement of fhe iuyentiou, of logarithms and of the 
calculation of the tables. It now remains to refer in more detail 
to the invention itself and to* examine the * claims of Napier and 
Briggs to the Capital improvement- involved in the change from 
NapiCr’s original logarithms to logarithms td the base to. 

!•) The , pescriptio contained prily un explanation; of the use of 
the logaritHms without any account of the i manner ; in which 
the canon was constructed* ? In an -fAdimonitio ” on the seventh 
page Napier states^ that, although in that place the mode of con- 
struction should be explained) -he proceeds at once- td the use 
of the logarithms, “ ut praelLbatis’ prius usu, et rei utilitate, 
caetera aut ! ma'gis placeant posthac edenda; aut minus saltern 
displiceririt silentid ^epiilta.^ He awaits therefore the judgment 
and censure of the learned “ priusquam caCterri in ltlCCtti temefe 
ptdl^ta- li^Lriottiixi deVrectatioiii exporiaritur ” ; arid in an 
AdfriChitid n " On thC' last page of the ; book he : states that hC 
vVill '■ publish the mode* Of coristruCtidn of the : Canori “ Si huius 
ifivertti uSurii eruditis gratufii fOre iritellCxefo.’* 5 - Napier) however, 
did riot live td kCCp this prohiisev In '1617 he published a small 
Work diit it led : Rdbdologia relating • to mechanical triethodS Of 
pdrfdrrriirig mmtiplieatiqns and divisions, arid in the same year 
He died. . 1 1 :r,; ; - " i: ‘- ;; ■ !i ' i ■//'' 

The proposed work was published in 1619 by Robert Napier, 
His' Second sori ( by his second mairriage; urider the title Mirtfici 
lo'^dnthrko^um edndnii constructlbl . . It' consists of two 
pages of' preface followed by sixty-seven pages of text. In the 
preface Robert Napiferi Says that he has been assured from un- 
'doubted authdrity that the rieW 1 iriverition is much* thought Of 
By ! thd abldstt mritheriiaticians)* arid that nothing Would delight 
them more than the publication : of the mode of construction 
of the canon) He therefore isstieS the Work to satisfy ■ their 
desires, although, he states) -it< is manifest that it Would have 
seen the light in a far mote* perfect 5 state if his father 1 could 
have put the finishifig touches' to' it; and he mentions' that, 
iti ^ the r opMiph’ d^ th^ best judges, his father possessed > among 
dthef most Cxcelient gifts, in 1 : the Highest 'degree the power of 


IIOGARITHM! 


in the fewest possible words. ’ r-s : : j 

It is important to : notice; that in, the > Constructio . logarithms 
are called artificial numbers ; and Robert Napier states that the 
v^otk w^Scoinposed sevOr&l ye&fs {aliquot annos) before Napier 
had ^vented the name logarithm. The Coft^uctio 
i$¥ ' fc&n written v a good man^ ; years previous to the 

bf the peihrpptvd-iri 16 

0 ®^s$ng fipW to thCm^erition of cbmmbii'br decimal logarithms, 
tftkl ."jj$ the transition from the, logariffiriis Originally invented' 


tftkt the transition Ifbm the logarifhriis Ori^hally invented' 
M .WPffi' fcgaritfimfi to the 1 base tp; the first allusion ^b a 
chiafigfe bf kysteififiCCfirb ffi 4 hfe T AdMbfiitid’^t>h the last pgfi 
df vtye-Bestiiptio t ifif 4) ' the ' tbndiiding paragraph df which is 
f hums ift^hti r fi^rn ^ 6^^ gratUifi foie' MCllexeroy 

dat^ jforta^sd Brevi (Bed fispit&nte) rationem ac methbdum aut 
emeiidaridi, aut emendatibrbm de noVo cdridbhdi, 
fit i tfi pluMfimj fidgMartim diligeiitiaUitnatibr taUddnl bt aceiiratioti 
qfi^fi'..fifiiW l 6^eiea fietl f fibtfilt,^teete^ fcb&ih:- Nihtfin ortW 
l sbmfi cbpibs/ hfiWefier; >i; thfi “ Adifibnitio 
absent. In Wright's translation of 1616 Napier has added 'the' 
sentence 1 — But because the addition and : subtff act ion of these 
fbjrm^r i$n$ej^ fi^hffili; ^ intend (if it 

shaU.please Gpd) in a second Edition, to aet out spch ^ogarithmes 
as t shall make/ those numbers above written to fall upon decimal 
hUinbets; : ^uch as ! ibb#b6y6oo, / ( ^,poo^pboy 300,600,000, &c., 

br abated to of from any other 
Winter V, (pi 19) ; ^jh.-tfie ^ded^catippjo^j^e kcSdqlo^ia (161 7) 
he wrote Quorum) quidem Rogarithihorum speciem ali&m multb 
praestahtiorem nunc etiam iuyehimus; & 'Oreandi methodurri, 
uh& t fifi^ r 'b6n|m’ usfi;^ ; Deus Ibn^bm 1 Vitae & /ValetudiUis 
usuram concesserit) evulg^re * statuimfis;^ ipsani’ ; aiitem !; fipyi 
canpms supputationem, ob infirmam corporis nostri vaietudiuem, 
yififi' in hbb ktudi! ;g4fiere; ^ ; impr}mia vbro 

dcletiasirijb virb 1 T>r ttenribd ®tiggld;Ebndlhl^ Bliblicb 4 Geofiietriae 
Pfbfessofi, et Ibfig^;bharissiifi6 t wr ^ . < - ! ‘ f 

. ‘‘B^ggs 5 -; short id ■ ; His ? i^dpUhBoriim 'cMlias 

r-w logatlthMs are different 

W 1 4l sp,etafidf/in, ejus libnifii 

pd^hfiniutth 1 abifhdfe ! 5 nobifi f prbpediem ‘ 7 satfef&tuWmi^ 

-Urai : tji$ ; t ^4X9)V f M thd ferefkcbi 

tS yhich Rbbeft Napier States that. He has added an appendix 
felatirig to another aud mblW excellent kpbciesfbf logarithms’; fe ! - 
fjdrted fb by ^In^yfitbt^ifiiseifdh t and ih yhich 
fhe K lo^aytfijh %¥ f uriity j : Jjd afeb fiidntiofia 1 lhkt h fi^ v Has f 
pbfi$hed, febtrie f terharks > 1 ; iipou’ ’tile brbposi£ibtis ; -ifi' ^hbflckl 
iirififbnbliietrv' fiiid fibbii' thW W^w j 'kW^?^ -bf 1 IdtmrltKrUis ^ wi*AA} 


jiro 1 singul^ii' ami'clti^' <^ua;e illi j cum pattfejafed 

; TO^ssiiho Ifi ! feu^ft'j 0 crieaijai ■ rneirKd^ : ,dt 1 ilsduifi 

^ adtfehi ips& : ex'Wa,c vftT|tf 
liegbtS diiu^adiiis^iriir Btigp Jiuttiefis: facu i i i n’bei;B, ! 
fet Sbafta Haec biffiafida 5 111! J mft.e. hiiadim H' h:: 


1 t lTherb fe also a Reference td the-fihstnge of tie logarithms on the 
; ! titlbrpage-ofvthewbrfc/r-i «-. !f - : -v 

I ‘ Them ^tracts bohtain^all the * original statements ' inade.i by 
Napier, Robert N apier add Briggs which have reference to the 
origin :of* decimal logaiithms; i olt^wili^ bp vseeii: that i they are all 
in iperfect i agreement. iBriggs pointed out in* his: lectures tat; 
Gresham nCbliege ^thafi it> would) be? more convenient that: o should 
stand for the logarithm of? the; whole sine; as in th q Description 
but that the logarithiri' of the terith part: of the: whole: sine' should 
J be lo^ooo^oooyoooi! Be Wibtei^also : to f Napier at bnce,; and as • 
soon as he could he went to: Rdinburgh . to visit him, where,; as 
! he was ‘ most hospitably • received - by him, he remained for a 
whole month. When thby conversed about the change of system^ 

• Napier said that he had ' perceived and desired the . saide thing, 
but that) he' had published- the* tables ! which he had- already ipre- 
pared, so that they might benised until he. could construct others 
more convenient. But he considered that ? the change ought 
; to be so made that o ^ should? bel the Ibgarithni: of unity and 
ro,ooo^ooo,ooo that of: the ’ whole, sine, which Briggs could not 
but admit w^s :by fat the most convenient, of all.; Rejecting 
: therefore, those which rhe* had prepared already, Briggs begah, 
at Napjerfs? advice, to consider seriously the question ofi the 
calculation: of new tables. In the : following summer fie went 
I to Edinburgh and s showed N apier ’ the ? principal portion* r of the 
i logarithms which fie published in* 1624I These probably included 
the; logarithms of: the first chiliad which the published In 1617. 

| If has been thought necessary to give in detail the facts relating 
j t0 the conversion of the logarithms* as unfortunately Charles 
I Hutton in his history of logarithms, which was prefixed to the 
: early editions of his M athebiaiical 'Tables, and was also published 
; as one of his Mathematical Sheets f{ Jua? charged Napier with want 
| of candour in not telling the world of Briggs's share in the change 
: ^f; j?ys. te jn, and Jhie r expre^cs { the. suspicion that . “ Rapier . was 
I 4 e ?if?M s fhat the world should asm to him ajone the merit: 
of this ycry -ireful impfovementppf tile logarithms. '.According 
! f 9 Put: fon 's ; view, tfie wprds ? ftfistq he hoped that fiis pdsthumouk 
w 9fk '' . , .1 wjiicfi occur , in r the preface to the Chma^ Were a 
hint ’ riiat' the share Briggs had, had in fihang^rig thfi 
logyitKms shoujd be fnentibned,, and that, as no attention Was, 
he ,Hims€d|.' ,gayft' .the •, accofinfi' wfiich( appeals ,ih thb 
A rithmelica of 1624. o; . Jherc^^s^^^ np gro’iihd whatever 

*9* ^ u PBosmg that Briggs .;ni'^ni tpj ekpfesss anything beydhd his 
hope that the reason for the altefafion would : be explaihed ifi 
: ffiC) P°^f Wptk> f and ' in u M^: ! own acioufif^ Wri£t!bn sevfeii 
I Ffi § ^^fh^ and c fiv p . yeark 'after tfie J appearance 

j of. ( tnp. yfirk; 'itself^ ‘fie’ 'shoWs no' ifi^ufea Reeling whatever; 0 Bfit 
j piplam^ ^ that We afiafidpfied his cm 

• DfODOSed ITT. ffivniir - kf MhniAr^ 1 611^ 'riiifi/'fifiVf fVtA 


Briggs bias ridi tb’^fe IH4I thesdldgaiftliiti^ 

ut i nicis audi^pribu^ t Londijii, publice. in Collegio 

doctruiam e^plicareni ; fi^ihadyerti '■ multo 
fqturum eofiihipdius, sj Lo^afithmUs sinus tdtlus "sbiWaretur o (fit ifi 
Cahofifi nufific6)j fiogarithftiiis' afitehi partis dbeiniae ejusdeYn sinuk 
totius/ * nempe-sinfis graduum, 44, m. 21, s., esset iooooooooobl 
atque ea fie, re? ^tatim ac) ipsum authoirern,* et quamprimuni 
- f s, t et ; yacationem a publico dpcendi mqnere licuit;; 
protectus sum Edmbiirgum ; ubi hurrianissime ab eo acceptus haesi 
per integrum men^m. Cum autem intbr nos de horurri mil tatioiifi 
sermo haberetur ; Ille^se idem dudum sensissei. et Cupivisse dicebaf* 
Vbtuntaineniistosj quos jam paraverat edendos qurasse, donee alios,? 
si per negotia et valetudinem licepet, magis commodos confeeisset. 
fstam autem mutationeiu ita faciendam censebat, ut o esset Loi- 

firtthmus 'Ufiitatis 1 et rboodoo6oo6 rinus 5 tdtius: quod ego lofile 
dommodissimuWi* Cs^e ndii potiii non agnosecre. ‘Coepi' igitUr' ; ‘eiW 
hortatiUi rejeetis .ifiis qups ^nte^ pamvbram^de horum calduto serio? 

sequent aesf ate iterurn profectu^, Edinburgum, horum 
quos hie exhibeo praecipuos, illi ostendi, idem etiam tertia aestate 
Wl^ntt^mevfaetUrus,^ ^ si Beus -filuin nobis famdiu supefstitem esse 


i ^7:o7~; iTff. r' {Vi-for/ {£f. j. ? -}( rtrTryy-^ T 7 vyf* OJlU; ^ caieuia-r: 

j tiemof new, ones. ‘ f The facts^ aiid - Bti'gg$, ! 

; 4-^4 .complete accordance, and bhe friendship existih^ between 
i Wfffi R^ccf , apd . unbroken 'to. ; ! 

j MP^fi /S' of ‘ the 

! Construchd; aiid in the account hegives the alttWtidnvfif "the 
I ^ ,tfie t feithmetiea of ij5p4 f fie' SCefiis td fiafi^ { fiebri 

| h|dre anxmus that ju^ticb should be,dohp to Ivfapier than to. fiim- 
• sen ; ■ Whflq, ofi thefither, hand Napier , received Briggs’ most 
I hospitably and refers tfi him as u aimed mihi'lQfig^ bHiftjSifiip. w?:5 
I r .Hutton'^ ; sug^9stions are all the more to be revetted' fis ! tjjiey 
pecur US a history which is the ’resufifif a good de^f qf irivestiga- 
f j ahd yhiph for^yea^s was refefiqed\fifis.a:nfifiifiority by fiiany 
writers. His’ prejudice against Napier natiifallW produced 
I retaliation, arid Mark! Napier in defending bis ancestor has fallen 
info the p^pfisite extreme of : fitteniptirig ! to reduce* Briggs to 
| the level* 5f a mere computed In CofiiieiiOh With this' Contro- 
versy. it should fie noticed; that tfie Admonitio f’ on the last pagC 
of the Description containing the rjeferenefe to the new logarithms, 
does not ocCUr in all the copied' It ii pririfed On the back of 
4h4dSs|^page of the f^fiU -its^f, r .^pd bo; cannot fifive "been torn 
out from j the copies t f haf , are Without it . , = • As there ; could fiaye 
; been > .no reason for omitting it after , it had onice appeared, we 
may assume that thefiopies^WfiiCh dOtibt fiaVC it are those which 



wife > first issued.' It is proMbk,( itherefai^yithat Biriggsfs 
contained no reference to the change, and utv is even possible* 
thkt the ^ Admonitio may have been* iadded after Briggs had 
communicated >with Napier. As #eciai attention has hot been 
dtkiwn to; * the .. fact* that J shine j topics* ? have? * the ; T Admonitio *6 
and some have! not, different 'writers? have, assumed that Briggs 
dMordid not know of the promise contained imtheff Admonitio 
aetoMing vasrlt was: present ; Or/ absent* in :the copied they; had 
themselves : referred t o . and this has given, rise to some confusion.; 

• It may also • be remarked that i the : date ‘frequently assigned to 
Briggs’s first varit torNapiep is !i 63 d 6 ^ andinot 161 5; as stated above, 
then reason being that Napier! was generally supposed) to have 
diedfdn until Mark ^Napier showed that the true date was 
1165 7 1 1 When * the Besoriptio I was > published ‘Briggs was fif ty* 
seven yeai^ d>i age{ and the ; remaining. = seventeen !years of his 
life 1 -were devoted iwith steady enthusiasm i to extend the utility 
of: Napier’s great invention. : : : . *• * * -• ; ; U • ' - 

1 The only other mathematician besides Napier who grasped 
the idea on which the use of logarithm depends and applied it 
to i the construction of a table is Justus Bytrgius (Jobst Biirgi) , 
whose work > lArUhmeUsohe -mnd\ jgeortietrische 1 Progress- Tabulen 
v;U dras published >ht Frague in ifiuo, six years after the publica- 
tion -of the Descripliooi iNapier, • ChiriaMe distinctly* involves 
thb principle of logarithms and may bedescribed as a modified 
table : Of antilogatithms. It consists : of : two series of numbers, 
the : one fading ! an arithmetical and? the other a geometrical 
P0gr&siofi : :;.to cu^yv^: ■ ••• W 

; 'b'‘ ■ 0 , I’oood 0000 :>;fi *••?(': ?' 

. :-r- * , 10 ,/ 1 , 00010000 ; j, ...j 

I |; ..J , .,j [,,, . 20 ., , 1 .,QQQ 2 QOOI,v ^ 

9 ?°, 49 ^ 7 - ^ 

tfli the arithmetical cdhun^ihe ^ numbers by 10, in the 

geometrical column each number is (derived from its predecessor 
b^inultjigHcation by a • booi « Thus! the number iox in. the arith- 
metical cohimif corresponds . jtp '' icf ( 1/0061)* in the geometrical 
column-; thein ter mediate numbers being obtained by interpola- 
tion. , jf we' divide the numbers ip the ' gpoipetrical' column 
by 19^ the correspondence is between* 10# and (i-oooi)*, ,and 
t^e tabk then becomes one of /aiitflog2|^fems, f VtK^ base being 
(i; 66 $fy'!$ [ 'yiZi.' fpr ’example' fi ^oboT^ mo -f v 6 f>g^/[g 6 j, Tf|ie 
tablo epd^n^, !tp .3302,70 v ii\ ' tfre : ' arit^mOScal colurtin, aiicj it is 
shown thpt 33 02, 79*022 cpriesppnds to 9*9999 9999 °T io 9 in 
the! geometrical polumn ; th|s , ' last . result showing that 

table pccuirs on page ij of the /‘IPraecepta ’’ prefixejd to Kepler’s 
T$buiw . ^adolphinae ’X$?7/) J bis words' are ; f ‘ apices logistici 
jfr^yrgip impltis^ apn|s ahte editiohern Nepcrianam viam pme-; 
ivoreni a<i hos ipsissi’mbS logafithipos. Ijtsi homo cunctatoi; 
Ct se.cretQrpm : sfiorum cusfos ifoetilim m partu destituit, non ad 
USUs r; pubiicos!educa^t.^V Another reference to Byrgius occurs 
in : a *' wor^by!^p^ the ^ot^r^jaw and ? ppgU 

O^j in says that tjjip latter iopstrUcted^ 

tiis Jtjapip twenty years ago op ; ; . ^ 
^ As regards priority of '^.pti^licgitijjn^', itlie advantage 

Ipy Six . ye^rs, ; atid even .fully accepting Bramer ’s statement , 
ther^.a^^^unds for .peii^ying tiiat . Napier’s wort dates from 

a still earUerpppdd, , j( ,’r ; !' ‘ J’.... . ’ 4 ’ 

Tfhe! ^pojw^r jQ^tq^wbich^o^ as a lap tor in the tables of both 
Napier, ( and: Byrgiu^ was; rendered necessary by the fact ‘that 
fhe , decimal point was' not yet in usp." Omitting this factor in 

• ^4 fFHsch’s >KepUri<apexa i mmnm\ (ii. 1 S 34 /. /!: PrisCh thinks Bramer 
possibly Relied? on? Kepler ’s^tatpr^en^ .qnpted? in the-te^t >(“ iQnibiis, 
fprm cpnfis^S/f^pleri: verbid Bpamet^ v? ')*, nlso yob yin, 

^^^e; Claims 1 df ByrgliiS^aVc disChSsed iii ; KSstnei 1 ^^ -GestMdhti der 
MMhkWtiMHy dii * 375 j <ahd :>iiii. riNBojidida^ c Hisimre s-des \ mctthS* > 

tnaMqueby nit tIO? ifistofae .jfp\ ^qstxpnpme WQ&em&> 

1 ^ 17569 .;^,- jde .Morgan’s article op . ;f* Tabie s ” ■ % 

Cyclopaedia ; ‘Mark Napier's Mefnpirs of John Ntipier of MefcKisttifi 
{ 1 8 ^ 4 ) ,' p. 4 $92Y hhd : feantor T y j GeUMcUM 1 d&r •Mtilftefn&tw 1 , * ii. (^ 89 ^) ' 
&&2 ■ >'See* ^Sdeswhld [ Justus rByrg^ak Mutfonktiker mi dessert 


j ttie^icase #:b#kt^blje 3 ^ 

|L its “ logarithm ” is .-b*u>^ :i?:va >1 *yd ) m 

j . : • : "• JiVoN (Nhpier) , < ;; (i‘^OOOt ; )T^ (Byrgiusjp 1 * ? 

• vi?, , Napier gives , logarithms to basc C 1 ^ ; Bytgius ; giyps ^nti** 

! lpgnrithms to baseXi-opp^^.^iM: ;i ..j 5 ' 1^.,,^,;' 

i There is Indirect .evid^ace ih^v Napipr ■ w^ s .1 ^ 99 Cup|ed w!j® 
logarithms as early as 1 594,, f pr ; ip 7 a ; t letter .to ( P ? . C^uge^ 

• from Kepler, dated Septemb^p 9 , 

\ there occurs the sentence ‘f NihiLantem) supra ,.NeP er iana^ 

; rationem esse puto: etsi quidem .Scojt^s -quidam lit.eri^ ad 
Xy^oneja >1 $ 94 * ^scHpjda jaw /spen^ d e ^*t CwQvk iiy^ 

If is here distinctly ^ stated; that, some. Scotsman in v the year^§ 9 fe 
, in a letter to Tycho Brahe, gave him#9n}e ? hope of .th^ logarithms; 
and a$ Kepler joined Tycho after his expnlsion froin the inland 
of; Huen, and had been , sp closely, associated , with, himr^;^ 
i work, he ; would , be likely to ? be correct in any. assertion < of th/^ 
kind. In connexion with Kepler’s statement the fpllQWing atory, 
told by Anthony Wood in the ; A thepae Qxoniepfes, is ,pf 
importance:—; . " ( , y 5 ; , • ibb'/ ,»p , 

“ It must be now. known, that one,, Dr Craig, fa. Scotchman . „ 

( coming out of; Denmark into his own. country,, called upon Job. 
Neper, Baron of MercKeston, near Edinburgh , and toid him, arriong 
Other discourses, of a new invention^ in DCrihiark (by Longomohtahiis, 
as ’tis said) ,• to saVe the tedious; multiplication and 1 division in astro? 
i nomical calculations. Neper . being spHci ton s to know farther pf . him 
concerning this matter, he could g|ye no, other acepunf ^f it thaij that 
! it Was by proportional numbers^' ’ : Wfiicn-. hint* 'Nepfer taking, 'he 
desired him’ at Iris retb’rh'tb call upon hiifi 1 again. Craig, after sdm^e 
, weeks had passed , did So; and Neper thert showed him a rude draught 
pf what he called Q&non mirabilis logaxithW'Prum^ Which, draught, 

; with some alterations he printing ip 1614., . it , c^mp forthwith into., 
j the hands of our author^ ^ Brij|gs, ;i ah<l' into those of Will. Oughtired', 
j from whom the relatioh df this' matter came.” • ■ 

This story,, :tho^^ r pb^^ in come respects, gives 

valuable iniorn^n^OT:^ Dr Craig ; with papier and 

• Longomontanus, who w^s /Tych 0 ,, Bxahp’s a^si^t^nt, j^r Qrajg 

I wa^ John Ctaigr, the third Spn of Tho^S Craig, who. was one of the 
5 cplleagpes of .Jpto Napier ‘\s ^fathet, in fjhe 

|‘ office' of jnstice-deputel (! Between john. Craig and john JJaPier A 
j; friendship sprang up which may havp, been efue. to their 

taste for mathematics. There are, extant t% 9 e ? Jetfers frpni 
I! Dr John Craig to, Tycho Brahe, which show th^t ^9 Wa^ ^9 

\ most, friendly .terms with hiim , In, the first lettpf*. pf which the 
|! date is not, given, Ct.aig: f b^ff Sir ; William Stunri has 

: dpliverei to.’him,iffn;bpnt.the beginning; of last winter> ’’ .thp.bopjk 
; which . he sent him, 2 Now Mnrk Napier; fpnnd in , the library ,oi 
: the university pf Edinburgh , p < mathemaye^l work bearing : n 
I sentence in Latin wj^eh; . he t rtrensWk^? ; “ -*Tp, ^petpr ' John J vrft&f 
! of Edinburgh, in, ScQt]iand, .a mp^t ; iliuatrioi^ nian, : highly gifted 
i wit,h various and excellent jearningf . professor, pf.me^ieihe,.^^ 

| exceedingly skilled in the ..naatJiemajtif^ f . Tycho. ..^Bahe. 

■ this (giftr .and. with his pjwn handwritten this, at .■ yranibhtf , 

; 2d November 1:588.;” ;> As . Sir William, Stuart wa? ; f e 9t, to 
I Penm ar k to arrange the prehm^^ric^; pi jfcjng Jpae^-m^rr|f»?ge, 
j and returned to Edinburgh on the 1 5 th of; Npvejmbffi 
would seem probable that this was the^ ^yolume Referred, tphy 
! It appears from Craig’s letter, to which we may therefore assign 
; the date 1589, that, five years befofd,; he had 1 made ah Utteinpt to 
j reach; Uranienburg, but had been, b.a^dd by the stojrm?, aud ^ochs! 

; of Norway, and that ever, since then he had been longing to, visit 
| Tycho. Now John Craig was physician to the kingy and. in 1590 
; James VI. spent some days at UTanienburg, before : returning 
; t6 ' Scotland from! his matfiinonial expedition, ; It 5 seem$ not 
| unfikely f therefqre that Craig ; may have, accompanied the king 
i in : his visit to Uranienburg^ In any case ; it is : certain , that 
! Craig was a friend and correspondent of Tycho’s; and it is probable 
I that, he was the “ SpotUs qUidam.”: J : ? 

, '%$ 1 may . infer' fherhfore That ’ as ..early ‘ as. ' 1594 ;^api'er , r Ka 4 v 
communicated to some one, probably John Craigy his hope of 
being able to effect a simplification in the processes Of arithmeticJi 
Everything tends to $ho W ;tha!t ! ( t:he ’ invention ! of .ldga^tHifis 

2 See Mark Napier’s Memoirs "of JMrt >N'apur,ofrMmhist(^-i^M^i 

p.362. ' 




mm] 

aftdlt 'i^duld $ebM tb&t ; NkJ^ite^fiM f Seen 
^|riy;.,t^il^ ? ^are^ofe' fbe puhHdsi; 
■&i>n tf&'A. hinffes^iptiq^/iuiBi v«ry evident that no, mere hint 
with * egWrd W,tliW use hf pr^btiio^^niiilnbets; could have been 
^k^ t ^fvi^ ; ^prn^'lni* t : iff [ ^he hews; brought 

u£ ib^j^ogtjesg.j^t .^stronbjx>5f 
by ythe labour hf the calculations; may have.stimulatecl him to 
. pebevere in Ms effort^ 7 yv-^ ->» -Au^u^ ^y-.; :-;?•, ,v >•. 

r, THd ^ ifew* •” ;td 'Whifch 4\kthbhy, Wood 

r^prs 3tp 

of calculation called proathaphaeresisi : (oiten > written in ^Greeh 
letters 'Wp6a$k<p(ukpwi$)j * which had ! its origin in the solution i of 
^hferi&i /tWa^lesi 2 ‘‘The! : M^thc^d cd^sisty; in the , usb : of the 

j" . 0 , -.V, •' n ' ! > " ‘ i: ;. " "C^r^- I. • Uyi ) i!!!. •> '.' • : 

sin a sin b — \ }cos(a- 6 )-cos(a+ 5 )j, . / * i ; i , > • -,,;\ 

’ ^^tiphbalidii , p| !fwo 

thei additidtt or? subtraction oi two H tabular results taken irom 
a table of sines; and, as such products' occur in* the solution of 
sphbW^al ttikri^lbs-, thd ihbtftdd affbidfc the sblhtidh %i L Spherical 
^jct^fjgleSj" 1 ik,^pertaipi ; k 44 ftio& '%$K syhtiikc^bti’ f only, 
It seems to be due to, Vfet/tich of Breslau,’ who was assistant for 
a ^siort time* tdiTytho»‘ Briihe-y and jit-twds i^ed by them in their 
‘daLlbiiktjbhk ;lh; ; ;|^lttifch ' ift ' i $84 Made ; khd^ ! /|t Ckj^el 
/;q^/ : l9ase f 

Justus Byrgius proved it insuch amanner that frorq bi&ipropf 
the ^fcensiomto^ tridngjlek could te deduced.® 

f hfe Method ihhistreati^ 1)^ ^93), 

j a“\ ©u^stiones <onnne$* , quae { per sinus* tang^ntes) >atque $eeantes 
ahsoMf sbtent, per i solam prosthap j>aeresim , id est, r per splam , ad? 
ditioneto^' subtr aetidnemy >sme Jabormsa numeromtm \ mUltiplicatione 
divisiondque expedirevV. •: ir/yr-j ]v).y>/>xr ;;.;•>•// v;>hdtr>Ur I;,. 

; ;^lkMds r 'thdh; ^efeb' p 6 a/Wfirk !df RayhiariiS -'XlnrAtli 1 # ]pitfizl(l)EU^tk^ 
$$• , $u ; account . $f! p&j^icujaf , : $hp . ' work- k 
probably the • Mmdamentum astronomcujn ( i; 53 B)> , Longomon- 
tanu^ySM his Astronoinia^ Damca ( 1 - 62 2 ) j gives an 5 account of 
the itikhod, Stating that it ; i$ ridt . tb bb ; fbund in the ’ writings 
p| thg ^rahs ; or 

tionedi m Ahthony Wood’s anecdote^ and k| : . Witticfe as well as 
Lohgombntanus ^ere assistants >.^ r ^cho/v wd^ : toay infer that 
is the Methbd ref etiffed to by Wood. 

)eyi|ent J ;^h^t ^ ; , : cio\il^ : hbt'$e 

quhntitids* tb to multiplied were siiieSy on aecdunt of the labour 
bf ; t^edbtefpbktioiis;- ; 4 t satisle§ thb eohditidh; hOwbyef? bg(uall^ 
hfeM r fi h W?i ; $ , to f be potlothied 

by, the ’tafele of single! entry; and>i analytically considered) 

■ip s is^iriob f so ‘different: in principle s f foni the ldgarith|nie method* 
if ; we dut;^^ ^[heih^'a j |hhetibhpf *# ohl^ 

%% x and* ) if i - .wd^putv $y ^(Xr-V), 
the> solutions ate i0(X-h¥) =*= |(x+y) 2 p and ac « sin ( X; y =± sin :¥*, 

1 The fdtiher Solution gifes a; nxethdd 

pf iprokimphaeresis^ 'u'\iuia ":): \ /> : c,>i 

< 1 1 *Am ^ecodnb 'has>vnow^ been given of Napie^s^ ihvehtioh > and 
ifS'dhblfcatibnjdhettansiti^^^ todedmaf^ ^BgaHthihs^h^caieuia 1 - 

'$w$ ** 

the ciaimsyof^yrgme dnd 4 k$ - method of prosthaphaeresisv , f Tp 
cbmplete the early history of logarithms it is necessary to return 

1*3 fhe /dahbhppi 

m at nfe longp tempdre'teki^f ath^v M ; . ; ■ ' : .v „,.;,-:.„ w r 
* jft s gar ^|ul f e^apunatibn of the,' hist pry erf jhe mgf Rdd ! is. giveh by 
Scneibel 4 ‘ m his Eihliitting ' tur inamemdttsckeH B4chefkennt^S t 
^ttck vii . (Breslau, 1775 ) , PP- 1 3 - 20 ; and there is also an account in 
Ma^tner% QkkHidht^ , '4tt^Mmhemdkk\ ii ! 56 ei ->569 (* 796 ) ; in Montiicla’s 
:l;-5»^565 ; and 5 61^-619 ransi i«‘ ^Klfig^ 
( ty$%tei$uih tiBb^krtlele A V Frosthaphaerei^<y : ‘ i' r - ,; 

■ (>i s> iBtfeides i 'hi§ ednliexibn with logarithms- and ^ iinprovementls ik the 
method of pr^eh&bhaer^siil; ''Byr^dshhati' 3 ^ ihare-.-in'- the invention 
Of vdeeimal ^ f factibhs* <■ ■ : Sto' (Cantor,* ii. : ‘ * 567 v H/ Cantor 

attnbute^ tohiitt (in the use* off his' prokth&phhetesis) the hr st intro- 
duction of a subsidiary angle into trigonometry (wUlidi^90)v j k> 



iU‘^<ferr:to -^asimhe. it», rei 5 ep|ipii-eonirtto 
continent, and fto mention the pther logarithmic stables which were 
jiubhshedf while Briggs^wUs *qecupiUd with his cakuJations.f ? ? - ( S ( \ 
John Kjeplerr/whbjha^ been^aheady^quoted in? connexion with 
€caig ? s!visit tq-Tycho Brahe, ^ ^irUceiyed tho inyenGondfiogarithma 
almost askehthusiastically ;ast jBr^gSii ;Ki$j firk men&fti >bf >the 
subject obcu rnift & letter to SeMkhart datedithe ^aitfc of March 
>161^, in: which he writes^f^I Extitit Scotus Bare, cu jus nomen 
hiihi excidit, qui praeclari quid praestitit , nede,ssitate pmni 
Multiphcationum > et difvqsionum iin^smeras > addifcioriefe ?et sub-^ 
tractiones’ ebrnniutataj :; n^P » ?s|nibuscr lutitiur i : at ? tam^il ( opus , efet 
ipsi tangentium canone: et varietas; crebritas, ‘dlfiidtdtasqub 
aiMij^ntiim^ /.a!iouJi>i% labotem >;jnultiplicandi 

et dividend! ?superat.fli :^This erroneous ; estimate, wasi >forxtifed 
when? ihe .had seen ! the-v Descriptw hut. had ? qotxread jitj and, Ibis 
opinion was Very different; wheii he bdoamc acquainted With the 
nature M logarithms] 7 f The)dedioatipn-of Ym<Bphqmr$s, ^nrf.^606 
eohsists M a>letter ; to N#ler dated thb 28th- iof Jhly » 1 6 £9;-aiid; be 
thfficfe congDatuldtes: him ; warmly dn >his: mveiitiohriandi oni the 


benefit dhdh has/ conferred upon » as trbnomy gdnefadly andjtup<xn 
Kepler’s own RiMolphine tables* He says ‘ that,* although 
Mapieris book f Had? ftobh/ published five yeam; he‘ first? saw^ it < at 
Prague two :years beforb; he! Was* then! unable to read it^ but last 
year he hid) met with a< little f work * by Benjamin. Ursinus f . :con 4 
taining the substance of; the* method,* and he at: ©nee 1 redognked 
the ‘importance k of . what had been effected* . HeUrfieri explains 
how 1 he* verified the ? baiion;? and &b found - that there were.' no 
essential errors iim; it p although : there were? a few f inadcuraeies 
hear the -beginning of the: quadrant^ and ? he proceeds!, rf \ Haec 
te obiter scire volui, ut quibus tu methodis incesseris;?quas noii 


dubito dt plurima^ et? ingenibsissimas tibi. in promptu esse, das 
tiublidi • juris 1 fieri, Mihi saltern ( piito et daeteris) scires : f fire gr &i%f 

jUkJ&iW&yt ■ ku UtJj -a* ^i^r-iiLiitk.ydi 


Napier’S death (of which j£epler wa&;toaWardj, and ini the same 
year ^ as ''that 1 ih; : ^hlch;^tej. pomtfwtttp ^was published* In^t-hd 
sahk;, ypa^ji K t$^ s : ^a!bj(^ n (f 6 1 4)^anS;^^^^^ 

(1619) wefe reprintecl fcy Bartholomew ^ Lyons and 

issiied together^? j( y::^U yuf fu .”i 


frfrmri" < rTrk onP“if * t 7 ; j ft <?rfnrn t 7/ j 1 7 > , ; r y ,^h , j'-y , , 

The first logarithms to the Base e were puBlis^pd £y, Jphn $pei 4 eU 
jn,;.hi s f i New p||don, i i 6 r 9 )r^hifik contains. hyper- 

Bplk. Ipg sin^s, tapgeutSr.aM s^capts for eyjeiry minfite of ihp 
quartan j; r tq ? 5 .*l?k 9 ^ ; of dep^mak., ’ ( j ;f; V i,.‘ v .'. . 

. f( Jn B q^j^nin j « ^ub}i^ied at! Gplpgne a. ( qa!npn 

logarithms | ( exaqjiy .sipaijar, Jtp N^pjLer’s in : the pi$ 6 iL 

.only j n^chj.cVpl^Ke^^h^^. 9 f iqq . .argq^htr?):/^-* 

anp the ; ; results are rgiven to % places; in, .Napip^ , hanon tiie 

strictly , Napierian, ,an4 th^ ; arrangement , ihepticat with that 
In the canon rf&jfa&j rThiyS;fhe Ingest Napierian panpn, that 

has tf>v$r he^n ;Puh^kh.94 r.i b/r-. .r>nr<i fjJ.:: V,? 'A r A- >r.* ?4 

i; :|n(the 

of; Napierian Jpg^ith^s M %es r iwitfe a44!iknaf columns 

.Wh/iuhi '((k-V.;,* i (;>K ; . rjn ' ; 

w The firk ; tubfecafjpu pj& ^Sriggiaq : logarithpcis oh , the eontine.ui 
is due4p ; |^ngat#^whp PMFkh^d at. p^iss jn 16^5? fik ^r^ 
np&timti IwwiPhffl&kWs, .-^pntainipg ; qey^n-figureyipgarithms \$i 


4 The title of this work is — Benjaminis ■ tlrMni . . v titfsUS trititht* 

'iftdMi 1 ^W’dc$i»i- tvokiffltift prwvuM <cbnlinm&<dllMMt. u i^rgenepom Vn. 
Bn. Jphwm?) Mtptri Bt^pni?. Mprchi^qpi } , &c t Swti trfeonfimetricim 
logarithmicam ustbus dtscentium accofnmodatdm . * . , Coloniae , . 
CIO IO C XIX. At the end, Napier’s table is reprinted; but 
figures less* This work forms the' publication of logarithms 
on the 'continent*-; :< ■:*,./ Kjjt. r t k n-'.avkV 

5 The title is Logarithmorum cemonis description seu arithmetic 

curunt Mpputationnni 2 mimhilis} abbreviation , #44$ 

uitaque- trigohotoetria int<i etiani M> otnni iogi$tfia tna^nia^ 
QtnpiisMmi; y facillimi ; ^ l expeditdxsimi 5 explication ■■:&% thqre/uap 5 vn? 
ventvre Ibanm Nkpero^ Bwbne Itf ertfiMtoitM, f&c.t Septa* Engduni f 
Ifewillhe seen thk thi& tkte ik different from ttet .QiiNai»erfs»Wo# 
of ^6141 many Writers have, howe^rk erroneously -given 4 fc f a§ tfef 
title of the latter. ' .-.jno^K H •■■» dff;v^c?*d uyazol yjihxw.. 
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numbers up i to too©, and log sines rind* tangents from? Gun£er ? s 
Canon (k62o).b> In the foilbwihg year, ' 1626, Denis ; Henrion 
published at Paris a TrmctS ! des Lvgarithmes j cdntaihinfe Briggs’s 
logarithms of numbers up to ; 20 ,og>i to ro pldees, f and Gianter’s 
log iines and tangents to 7 places for e^ery minute; In the same 
year 'de (Decker also- published at ^Gouda a work entitled Nieuwe 
T elkdnst j > mkoudeHde de - Logarithm! voor de Ghetallen beginnehde 
van i tot ro,C>oo, which contained logarithms of numbers up to 
10,000 to 10 places, taken from Briggs’s Arithmetica of 1624, and 
Gunter’s log sines and tangents* to 7 places for every m-imite. 1 
Vlacq ; tendered assistance in • the publication of this work, and 
the privilege 1 is made out tehimj / > . •• : 

; The invention of logarithmic and , the calculation ol the earlier 
tables form a very striking episode in the History of exact science, 
and,i with ; the exception I of the \Primipia of Newton, there is 
nd mathematical ; work published in /the country which has pro- 
duced isuch important consequences, or to which so much interest 
attaches as to* Napiers Dhcriptio. The calculation ’ of tables 
of the natural trigonometrical functions -may be- saidTo haVe 
formed the work of the last half of the 1 6th century,, and the great 
canon Of natural sines for every 1:0 seconds to 1 5 places which 
had been calculated by Rheticus- was published by Pitiscus only 
in 1 613 j the year before that in which the Description appeared; 
In the construction iof the natural trigonometrical tables < Great 
Britain had taken no part, arid it is< remarkable that the discovery 
of; the principles and the formation of the, tables that were .to 
revolutionize or supersede all the methods of calculation then 
in ; use should have been so rripidly - effected • and developed in a 
country in which so little? attention had' been previously devoted 
to such; questions. .'dU*?! :* ■ } 

For more? detailed? information relating i to; Napier, Briggs: and 
Vk*qq, - and .the invention, pf logarithms, the reader referred, tq the 
life, bf[ Briggs in, Ward’s Ifiiye.s. .of. {hq. P.rofe^sqrs. of Gresham College 
(London, 1740) ; Thomas Shiitlrs' Vitae ^U 6 r\ifiddm tyicditissiftipruih 
et } illustriiim virorum (Vita HenriCi' feriggii) (Lbridbriy if 6 y) ; ? Mark 
Napier’s Memoirs of John> 1 Napier already deferred to,; and the same 
author’s ISfaperii lipri y qni superspnt ( 1839) « Hutton’s. History ; de 
hjorgan’s; article already ; referred to ; Delampre’s Histoire de V Astro - 
no'niie m'odqrrie; the report bri> mathematical tables in the Report' of 
ike British Association ‘ for 1873 ; arid the Philosophical Magazine for 
October and December 1872 and May 1873. It may be remarked 
th# the dateiusnally .assigned to Briggs’s first , visit ( t,o Napier is ; 1616 
and. not 1915 as stated, apove, the, reason being that Napier was 
gbnbrdliy Supposed to, 'have died in 1618;; but it Was shown by Mark 

In the years' i 791-1807 Francis’ Maseres published at London, 
ih six •volumes quarto Scrip tores 1 Logatithrrriri, or a collection 
pf several curious tracts pn the riatfrrb ’ and Construction bf 
logarithms; mentioned in Dr Huttbli ’s ‘ historical introduction 
tb ins! die# edition of Sherwin’s ’mat:hbitiatiddlf. s: ' tables : . 
which Contains reprints of Napier’s Description of 1614, Kepleris 
wtitirigS bn logarithms {±624-162$; 8tc. ; Tn i889 a translation 
of ' : Najpifc:f ’s-- : Consiructiv of i6ip Was published' by Walter Rae 
Maedbnald. ; Some valuable notes are; added by the translator, 
iff onb Of which he sliows ^the accuracy of the methbd employed 
by Napier in his calculations, and explains the origin of a small 
error which occurs in' Napirif’s tfiblbl f Appended to the Catalogue 
is 1 a full aridcardful bibliography of all Napier ’a writings, With 
mention of the public libraries, British and foreign; which possess 
copies ' Of each’. 'A ' facsimile’ reproduction of Bartholomew 
Vincent’s Lyons edition (i‘ 626)' of 1 the ConstrucHo was issued in 
189 3 * by A; ’Hermann' at Paris (this imprint Occurs on page 62 
aftetdhe word “.Finish). , v •?>, ,<f ■. .V, y. *:•:? 

It now remains to notice briefly a -few of the more ■» important 
events in the history of logarithmic triblCssub&equent to the 

prigiu^ daiculatipns. ; / / : !//';/’ //'•. / - : // //y /IV'* V\ y • //••- V' : '?■ V ; 

Common or * Briggian • Logarithms 1 of Numbers, ^Nathaniel, Roe’s 
Tabulae logarithmicae (1633) was the first complete seven-figure 

1 In describing the contents-6f the Works referred t6 # the, language 

artd notation Of the present day have been adopted, so that for 

example; a table to radius io;ooo,obo is described \as\a table to 7 

places, and-sb oh; Also, although logarithms have been spoken of as 

to the - base ef &c. , it is to be noticed that neither Napier nor i Briggs, 

nor any of their successors till long afterwards^ had any idea -of icom 

necting logarithms with exponents. h f -o 1 '; ) > -,i • i ^ 


table ; thatuwas published. It contains seven^figure logarithms of 
^Umbers from .1 to. 190,000, with characteristics utiseparated from the 
mantissae, arid was, formed from ylacq’s table (1 628) by leaving out 
the last three figures. 1 All the ■ figures of the number are giVeri at the 
head of the columns, ? except the last : two, Which run doWn the 
extreme columns’ — 1 to 50 on the left-hand side, and 59: to 100 on; the 
right-hand side. The first fpyr figures of the logarithms are printed 
at the top of the columns. There is thus an advance way towards 
the arrangement flow iiriiversM in seven-figure tables; The final step; 
Was made by John Newton in his Trigononometria Britannica (1658); 
a work which is also noticeable as being the only extensive eighty 
figure table t^at : until recently .had been published; it contains 
logarithms pf sines, &c.. as well as logarithms of numbers. 

In 1705 appeared the’ original edition of Sherwiri’s tables, the 
first of the series of ordinary seven-figure tables of logarithms bf 
numbers land trigonorrietrical ; functions \ such; as are in general > use 
now. The work went through several, editions during the 1 8th 
century, and was at length superseded in 1785 by Hutton’s tables,' 
which continued in successive editions to maintain, their pbsitibri 
fora century. . . w'-\- ■ . , : 

dp 1717 Abraham Sharp published in his Geometry Improv'd the 
Briggian lbgarithrris of numbers froth i to 100, and 6f prirnes from 
roo to ’ribb, to 61 places; these were copied into the later editioiis 
of Sherwin and other works. , . k. , r ,, r 

: , In . 1742 a seven -figure table was. published in < q uarto form by 
Gardiner, which is celebrated on account of its accuracy and of the 
elegance of the printing. A’ French edition, Which Closely reserribles 
the original, was published at Avignon in 1 770. • ; ; ^ 

v In, 1783: appeared at Paris the first edition of i Francois Callet’s 
tables, which correspond to those of; button in England? These 
tables, which form perhaps the most complete and practically useful 
collection of logarithms fbr the general computer ‘ that ' has been 
published, passed through many editions. • - • / - I : : m 

In 1794 Vega published his Thesaurus logarithmorum completus, 
a .folio volume containing a reprint of the logarithms of numbers 
from Vlacq’s Arithmetica logdrithmica of 162?, and TrigonqmeiHa 
artificialis of 163(3. The' lbganthiris bf numbers ate : arrarigCd as in 
an ordinary seven-figure table. In addition to the logarithms 
reprint ed from the Trigonometria, there are given lbgarithms fbr 
cveiy second of the first two degrees, which were the result of an 
original calculation. Vega devoted great attention to the detection 
and. correction of the errors in Vlacq ’awork of ,162.8. Vega’s ; Thesaurus 
has (been reproduced photographically by the Italian government. 
Vega also published in 1 797, in 2 ; vblsJ 8vo,* a collection of lbgatithmic 
arid trigonometrical tables which has passed through mririy editions, 
a very useful one volume stereotype edition having been published in 
1 849 by H ulsse. The, tables, in this work may be regarded as to some 
ektent supplementary to those in Callet. , i . - ; . 

’ If we corisidbf bmy the logarithms of numbfets, the inain line ot 
descent frorri thri briginal calculation of Briggs and Vlacq is Roe, 
John Newton, >Sherwin,: Grirdiner;. ; there are then; two branches, 
viz. Hutton founded op Sherwin and Callet on Gardiner,and ; the 
editions of Vega form a separate offshoot from ; the original tables. 
Ainong the rnost useful arid accessible of modern drdirtary seVen- 
figure tables of logarithms of numbers arid trigoriometfical functions 
may be mentioned those of Bremiker, Schrbn >and Bruhns. ; >For 
logarithms of numbers ; Qrily perhaps Babbage’s , table . is the most 
convenient. 2 * f . • 

In 187! EdWarcJ SaHg published a Seven-figure table of logarithm’s 
of numbers from 20, boo tb 200,00b, the logarithms between? ibo.boo 
and 200,000 bCing the result of ra new calculation. By beginning. - the 
table at 29, 900,, instead, ; of, at/ 10,000 ;thq differences are, halved. ip 
magnitudej while the number of. them in a page is quartered. Ih^this 
fable multiples of the differences, instead of pfbpbrtional paffs, rife 
given; 9 n* John Thomson of Greenock (i 782-1 made, am inde- 
pendent calculation of logarithms of number^ up. to 1 2b, ooo to. jI 2 
plapes bf decimals, and his table has been, used to , verify the errata 
already found in Vlacq and Briggs by Lefort. f (see Monthly, Not. RIA .S. 
vbl. 34, ’ p. 447). A table of ten-figiire logarithms of numbers up to 
100,009 was calculated by W. W. Duffield and published in i the 
Report of theMiS* Coast. andGeodeticiSurjvey for t 8 q^i 80 as Apperidix 
12, pp. 393^722. The results; were compared with Vega’s THcsaur/us 
(1 794) before pubheation. . ’ ; f > ; k . / /, ■ 

1 Cbmihoh or, Briggidh Logarithms of Trigonometrical Functions — 
The nbxt- great advarice on the 1 Trigoriomeirid 'artificialis took plrifce 
-more than/ a century arid a . half afterwards, when Michael Taylor 
published . ip 1 7952 his sevpn-decimal table of log sines pnd tangents 
tb bVety sedond bf the quadrriht ; it was 4 * * * balculrited by interpolation 
from the Trigonometria to 10 placed Jafid , fheri contracted to 7. Ofi 
riccount of the great s&e of this table 1 , arid for other reasbris, it , never 

2 The smallest number of entries which are riecessary. in a table of 
logarithms in order that- the intermediate logarithms may be ealcul 
able by proportional parts has been investigated by J. E. A. Steggafl 
in the Proc, Edin* Math. Soc^ 4892, IQ, p. .35. This number is, 1700 
in -the case of a seven-figure table extending to ioq^ooo. : , ? ; ; ; 

3 Accounts of Sang’s calculations are given in the Trans. Roy , 

Edin-, .187 2», 26, p. 521,' and in subsequent papers in : the Proceedings 
of the same society. •••;■ . • .... i; y. «-. • v ? 





pamei *nta 4 ?ery rgen&rabuse,? Bagay fa .? Nomelfas fable? astronomiqfies 
(1829), which also contains log sines and tangents to every second* 
being preferred; this latter work, which for many years was difficult 
to procure, has been; reprinted with the original title-page and date 
unchanged. The only other logarithmic: canon to every second that 
has been published forms the second volume, of Shortrede’s Logar- 
ithmic Tables (1849). In 1784 the French government decided/ that 
new tables of sines, tangents, &c., and their logarithms, should be 
calculated in relation .to the centesimal division: of the quadrant. 
Prony Was charged with the direction of the work, and was expressly 
required “ non seulement k compcteer'des tables, qui np laissassent ripn 
k cfeirer quant k l’exactitude, mais a en faire le monument decalcul 
le plus vaste et le plus imposant qui.efit jamais et£ execute ou m6me 
con$u.” Tjhose engaged upon the , work were’; divided into three 
spcripns: the first consisted of five or six mathematicians, including 
Legendre j who 1 were engaged in the purely analytical work, or the 
Calculation of the fundamental' numbers; the second section con- 
sisted of seven or eight calculators possessing some mathematical 
knowledge; and the third domprisea seventy or eighty ordinary 
computers.. The work, which was performed wholly in duplicate, 
and independently by two divisions or Computers, Occupied two years. 
As a consequence of the double calculation, there are two manuscripts, 
one deposited at the Observatory, and the other in the library of the 
I nstitute, at Paris. ‘ Each of the two manuscripts consists essentially 
of seventeen large folid volumes, the contents being as follows :~ 
JUpgarithms of numbers up to 200,000 . . . 8 vols. 

; ;.NaturaVsi'hes ! ;'' ' I v ' : ‘ ; V’ : ; 5 : V v 

! Logarithm^ sines from o«* 00000 

' to 0 9 -05000, and log sines throughout the quadrant 4 

. ^ogarithpis , of the .ratios of arcs to tangents from . ' 
0^60000 ’ to 6 5 - o5ooo' and log tangents throughout * 
the quadrant , vs ; ; ‘Y ,; *:• Y’ : •- v : : ' <l '. •' YY’# 

The trigonometrical results are given for 'every hundred-thousandth 
of the quadrant (io 7 ' centesimal dr ^‘''•24 sexagesimal). The tables 
were all calculated td’ 14 plates, With the. ^intention that only 12 
should be published, but the twelfth figure is not to be relied upon. 
The tables have never been published, and are generally known as the 
Tables du Cadastr e^ or, in England, as the great French manuscript 
tables. • .<<* 

A very full account* of these tables, with an explanation of the 
methods of calculation^ formulae employed, ®c M was published by 
Lefort in vol. iv. of the Annales de V observatoir a de Paris. The print- 
ing of the table of natural; sides was once begun, and Lefort states 
that he has spen six popiesj all incomplete, although including the 
last, phgd^ Babbage compared lii& table With the Tdjblbs dii Cadastre, 
aho Lefort his 1 ■ gi'vCn in his paper just refected' to most important 
lists of errors in Vlacq’s and Briggs’s logarithms of numbers which 
were obtained by comparing the manuscript tables With those con- 
tained inthe Artthmetica logaHthmlca&i 1624 and of : 1628. 

As the T ables du Cadastre remained, unpublished, other tables 
appeared ; in which the quadrant was divided centesimally , the most 
important of these being Hobert and Ideler’s Nouyelles tables trigo- 
nometriques (1799), and Bordaand I^elambrp’^ Tables trigonometriques 
decimates (1 800-1 801), both of whicH H afe seVen- figure tables. The 
latter work, which was much used, being difficult to procure, and 
greater accuracy being required, the French government in 1891 
published an eight-figure' centesimal table, fdr every ten seconds, 
derived from the Tables du Cadastre. ! ■ 

Decimal ' or Bfiggidn < A ntilogarithms.-^A n the 1 ordinary tables of 
logarithms the natural numbers are tall integers, ; while ;the logarithm^ 
tabulated are incommensurable. In an antilogarithmic table, the 
logarithms are exact, quantities su A as /poop »i, *00002, & c., and the 
nurhbers are incommensurable. T|i‘6 earliest &nd largest tpble 6f 
this ktrid that has been constructed if Dodson ^Afttilbgariihmit co,n 6 n 
(1742J, which gives the numbers to ii placps, corresponding to the 
logdHthm^ frbiii *6oobi to *99999 at intervals of *obo< 3 iv Antilogar- 
ithmic tables are few in number K the oqly other extensive tables of 
the same hind that J,havp been published occumng ; in Shot trede’s 
Logarithmic .tables already referred to, and in Filipow^ki’s Table oj 
antilogarithms (1849}. Bothare similar tb Dodspn!s tables, from 
which they wbfe, derived, but they only give numbers to 7 places. 

Hyperbolic. or Napierian logarithms ’ (f.g. to i^ase e). — The most 
elaborate table of hyperbolic logarithms that exists is due to Wolfram, 
a Dutch lieutenant of artillery His table gives the logarithms of all 
numbers up; 'to ^2200,; and! of primes (and also of a 'great many com- 
posite number^) from 2^00 to 10,009, to 48. decimal places. The table 
appeared iff Spfiulze’s Nbue und erweiterte; Sammlipng logarithmischer 
Tafeln (1778),, and whis. reprinted in Vega’s Thesdurii? { 1794), already 
referred to. Six logarithms omitted in Schulze’s work, and which 
Wolfram had been prevented from computing by a serious illness, 
were published subsequently, • and the table as given by Vega is 
completed The largest hyperbolic table as regards range, was 
published by Zacharias Dase at Vienna in 1850 under the title Taf el 
dei naturluhen -LogdHthmen der* Zahlen. ; i 

Hyperbolic antilogarithms are simple exponentials, Le. the hyper- 
bolic antilogarithm of # is e\ * Such tables can scarcely be said to 
come under the head of logarithmic tables. See Tables, Mathe- 
matical: Exponential Functions. 

1 ; L&gistic* or ProportibM Logarithms.- trTfre old: name for what , are 


no w called iratios- or fractions are /^/fr nwtw&em, ao that a table of 
lpgdn/^ iwhete, i>gvis the argument; a m d n constaint fe oalfeA ai table;pt 
logistpPX>pto{^i^nai logarithms; and since log (a/x) a !-“iog^ 

it is m^rrthat thp (tabular results differ, from those given in ab ordin- 
ary? table bfj logarithms only by the subtraqtipn of a constant and a 
changej.of-sign* Thfiffirst; table ofrthi^. kibd appeared, in Kepler’s 
work of; 11624 which, .has , been already ref erred to, , The object » of & 
; table pf log (p/^) is to facilitate; the jworking out iOL proportions 4 n 
which the third term > is a constant, quantity .a, : In most collections 
of tables K of< logarithms, sand especially those intended for use,, in 
• connexion -yjrith >inavigation, /there pccurs; ; a , small -table of logistic 
logarithms in which a w 3600.-' ( ^ i^.or t ^, the table giving log ^6 oq nr 
| log .and being expressed in. minutes ( ands seconds, < \ It is, : also 
; common to find tables ii* is e^ 

; presseddn degrees (on hours), minutes' and seconds, Such tables are 
generally given to-4 : or 5 .places, t The usqal practice in books seems 
: to bO ■ tp j mil logarfthms logistic when a. is 3600 "., ,and proportipnal 
; when! a haOdany .Other yalue^ 1 ; --‘luz-v . 

; i i Addition, ; and Subtraction^ or Manssian Logarithms. ~ 7 ~paussian 
: lagarifyms hr^ntemded^p facilitate the finding of the logarithms of 
! the; sum and; difference of two fiwnbers whose, logarithms are known*; 
; the numbers themselves being unknown ; and, on this . account they; 
i are; ; frequently , oahed' addition and; subtraction logarithms. The* 
object of the table is in fact to give; fog (a =*= b) by only one entry when 
Thf utility (of? such logarithms :was first 
pointed out by Leonelli in a book entitled Supplement, lo^arithmigtiey 
printed at Bordeaux in the year XI. (1802/3); he calculated a 
table to 14 places, but only, a* specimen of it which appeared in the 
Supplement was printed. The first table that was actually published 
isriue to Qauss, and was primed fat Zaoh’s Momtticfie Correspondent > 
xxvi. 498 (1812). Corresponding to the. argument, log x ( it gives 
the values of log ( 1 -j-ar 1 ) and log (1 

Dual Logarithms .^ This term was used .by Oliver Byrne in a series 
of works published , between 1 1 8^6 and i 870. -Dual numbers and 
logarithms depend upon the expression qf a number as a product .of 
i*i,’ i^cdri’por 6r 6f *9, *99; *5^9 i. ; ; 

* I n‘ the ! ' pr^Cedifig febubie only: , thdse publicatioiis Have • ‘been 
mentio»ed which are of historictriip'oriance or interest. 1 For fuller 
details t^ith rC^pect to ! ^bme 6f these forks', fur an accbUiit of tables 
pUblished'in the Tatter part bf the igth^ehtury, and for those. Which 
Would now be li^ed in actual calculaticinV referetice Should be made 
t^thearricle^ ^TA6t:'ES,^ : r 

pdlciudtibn -bf Ldfarilhfhs.^rThe name 1 logarithm Is derived from 
the 1 the 5 numbeir ^ ’BF the ratid^V and the way bf 

regarding a lbgarithni which’ jir^tifie^ 'th^ hfafile rfiay be-ekplained as 
follows. Suppose that the ratio qf x Q,or any other particular nu mber, 
to 1 is compounded of a very great number of equal ratios, as, for 
example, 1 , 066 ;BbdV t Hen it ca ! ir be shown that the ratio of 2 to 1 is 
very nearly e^Uhi : td a ratio ebmpbuiided of 301,030 6f these small 
ratios, or ratiuh'ctilde,' that the riatip f of 3 to i is Very ’nearly equal 
to a ratio combbhhded of 477? 1 2; I of them, aild so Oil. The small 
ratio, or ratiUmitiMft s ih fact that of the milliotith root ctf 10 to unity, 
and if we dendthlf by the ratio of ti tb 1 , then the ratio of 2 to 1 will 
be nearly th^samd aS i ^ that ^W^to 1, and sd on;? or, in other 
words, if a denotes the millidhth /bot of id, then 2 Will be nearly 
equal to a 301 ’ 0 ^ ( be ■■nearij^cq ; ^ to : a 477 ^’)in 5 d so on. 

Napier’s original tvbtk, th&Descriptio Can'otitS of 1614, contained, 
not logarithms^df nhrnbers, bWt lbgarithms of siries, and the relations 
between the sines ^nd';the logarithms' were explained by the motions 
bf points in lMds^m a manner ‘not uhlike that afterwards employed 
by Newton irf th^'method of fiu^ions. An account of the processes 
by which Napier cBnstructed *hii table Was given in the Constructio 
Canonis of iCi^. These methods apply, however,; specially to 
Napier’s own ( Mhd pf logarit hms,)h!tid are different; from. those actually 
used by Brigg^l^.'the : constriiptlSbff v df the tables in the Arithmetica 
Logarithmica, althpilgh some ;bf the latter are the * same in principle 
as the processes; described in ah appendix to the Constructio. 

The processed hshd by BriggW atb explained by Him in the preface 
to the Arithmkiitd 'logarithm His , method of finding the 
| logarithms of the' amail primes; %hich consists in taking a great 
number of coiitihfied geometric rfieahs between liriity and the given 
pri;ipes, may .be dpcribpd ap, follows. He first formed the table of 
| nunibers a f nd,..the«r logarithms :r-r ; , , . 

' ; ! Numbers'.' ’ Logarithms. •• 

; ^ ; : 1 /• .... : . ; 

, •' r.ri-. 3.162277 ^ ‘ 0*5 M-;: - 

-1 778279 » i: 0*25 ' ■; 

• . ’ V 3335^ 1 • iO>T2.s ■■ .:i\ 

1*154781 . . - 0*0625 \ 

eaqh quantity fiithe left-hapd column beingthe square root’pt the pne 
above it, and each quantity in the right-hand cplumn being the, half 

1 In vpi xv. (1,875) bf the Verhcmdelingen of: the Amsterdam 
Academy of Sciences, Bierens de Haan has given a list of 553 tables 
of logarithms; A previous paper pf the same kind* containing notices 
of some of the tables, was published, by him in the Verstagen en 
Mededeelingen of the same academy (Afd. Natuurkunde) (deel. iv 
(18.92), p. 1 5* vfi 
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times, andthus f dund thkt the loga^ifthrm M f i -OdOQO opo^ Cioooo 
I278T 91493 2003^ 35^ was 6-podob 0M06 &obob\6$§$r fltglSS’&ia^ 
82 702* and. that forhumbeFs ofthis form (lie, for .numbers beginning 
WitH >r followed by fifteen" ciphers; and then ; by seventeen or a less 
nufriber of * significant 1 figures) the logarithms 1 were : proportional to 
these significant: figures; - ! He -then by means of a simple proportion 
deduced that ;log T (i -Doopd 00000 1 00090 r) =* 0*00000 dooob 00060 
04342 9448 1 96323 1 804 i ' so that, & quantity I ‘ OOboo 60000 ooboo X 
(where' # consists of not more than seventeen figures) 1 having been 
obtained by repeated ektraotidnof the square root of 4 given number^ 
the logarithm of I •0O000 0O000 00000 r could then be found by 
multiplying ^^ by >00000 booOOOooop 04342+ : .;; r i'V r -» - •-* w\'w;r< • 

To find the logarithm Of 2, 'Briggs raised it tb the tenth pOWerv vizi 
1024, and extracted the square 'tOot of 1-924 forty-seven titnes, the 
result being 1 <00600 00600 6oo0o ; 16851 6057053949 77» Multiplying 
the significant figures by 4342. . .he obtained the 'logarithm of this 
quantity; viz; o-ooooo 00000 Ooooo 9731845936 90623 9336, which 
multiplied by 2 47 gave 1 0*0X029799566+ 398X1 bp 5265 277444, the 
logarithm of r <024, true to 17 or' : 18 ^laCesr Adding the 5 character^ 


iQgio 2 ^ (2^- 


I ; 2 47 

10^ 10* 


in taking jtjhe igeorxietric. . me^n ,04 ,nsuqife§ /rihove, and 1( t?elpw 5, the 
object being to at length ar^ve at.^-.Qpppop. To .every -geometric 
;i,n the; cplqmPjOf .nffirf^fs there corresponds the. arithmetical 
meqp jn fh^cplumP; ^ 7 The humh^s are denoted by 

4, :\&,Cv4p order ^Pjiuqi^elhwmQjdpof formation. ... 


i - 

- 

T-.jxm =. 

K=f 

; ^=v(iVO) 

.2. 

: ,5= v (o«) = 
•\ r=v(as) */ 
?=ftW can;. 

ri;lS;:=: 


‘Niir^berfe,; 

1-00.0000 

^Q^PPOQO. 

,3:162277: , 
; . 5:623413. 

•4-2SJ.6064* 

1 4; 869.674 ; 

5.232994 

5-048065 

4:958069., 

5-0.02865. 
i 4-9804 1,6,, 
4; 991 §37 
+ 4*997343/ 

3- PPPP52 ;. 
4*998647; 

4- 99935P 
4*999791 

: 4:99, 9?87b 
4*999963 . 

5- 090008, 

,4*999984 

4999997. 

5; OOOOO3 ; 

g-bopbob , 


Logarithms. 

7 0/0000,000/ 

, I -QQOOOOQ 7: 

! ; 0-5000000 
7, 9-75bb0bp f ; , 

. 0-625,0,000 
,0-6875699 ,' 

» , . 0*718,75,00, i 
9-7031259' , 
‘9# t 953 I ?5 

h 0-6992x87 
7 ,9*097^656 
o? 6982421 
6:698739^ 

: 1 0-6984745 ... 

, ,0-6988525 , 

0-6989135 
0-6989440 
. ., 0-698,9592: 

,, 0*6989668 v , 
l{1 

0-6989687 . 

n.'-7i9#§^97dv7. 

, .1-9^6989792, 

: t 0-69§97P0 


Great attention’ k Was devoted ‘ ip the ibethods. Of calculating 
logarithms during the 17th and iSth'Cbfitdfiesb The earlier methods 
proposed wereijlifcer those of Briggs, purely arithmetical, and for a 
long time logarithms were regarded from the point ©f view indicated 
by their name, that to say, as dependi^gcpnithe theory of com- 
pounded ratios. The;int$oduction of infinite serjesunto mathematics 
effected a great changeiin>the modes of. calculatipn and the treatment 
of the subject. Be^£iW<Napier and, Briggs,, special reference should 
be made tq Kepler (Chilias, .1624) and Mercator ( Lpgarithpiotechnia , 
l‘668),; .'WhosbTrriethbds ; ^veip"^ ^ftnhietiddlV hnd to N ewtbh, Gregory , 
MMey ! and Cbtbs, 4rhd efii plowed ‘series. Pi full atad valuable accbunt 
of these methods i$ given m"PUTton*s w Construction of Logarithms,’’ 
Which bdedrs in/thfe ifitrodti^tloh :tb th^ 'early; editions pf HiS Mdlhe- 
jfi&ifedtt’ W q&I&s, and hlyp f Or inS* ttdct 1 2-1 ’ of 1 hisr Mdtjiemdtica ft Tracis 
(vdii i. , , *; Mafiy : of ! thq* early 1 Wotks 1 On logarithms 1 Were re-* 

prin^^ ’ih; tho f Sfrip>to¥es of' ^ 'Baron /•■•M ^asteres already 

In the following account only those formulae and methods 


willv be referred tO which would now he used in the calculation< o) 
logarithms. " * >,: 7*' Ui ••••■' - ’-i n;o, •"- f , 4 tUhr ,(pc.8i ) 

•: ? 'SihCh " " ’"V V'T dhi : J.i r.;d;- , 

'* -/ ; , - * '' ' ; 10g^(x4^}=^ i l* ? 4^ 3w }^ 4 +fe ; o ;; ;i : ^ 

we have, py changing the sign of a;, 1 > f * :-.n V - ; ;:r f n: 

• ■ logc (1 — i* 4 M&C. i ■■ H 1 ; ; ; 

whence -»v d *"'• 4 • -• 

V !? - ' log* f^«2(a;4 ; ; i: .' ; ■ 


arid f therefore, replacing by p^|, ; . 


in' which the series is always convergent, .so that the formula affords 
a method of deducing ! the logarithm < of one number from that; pf 
another. ;-! -• • :ir -. 

As particular cases we have; by .putting 2 = 1 , ,, r , . , ; 

and by putting q^p^'L, , . • -7 , , '• \ ' 77 :., 7 .' 7 - 7 , 7 . 

lo S« fe+ii) — l°g«P r*Mi | 2 p 41 3 ( 2 p 4 -d ) 3 + J( 2 p 41 ) ^ \ ' 

the former of these equations gives a convergent’ series for log^,and 
the latter a very convergent series by means of which the logarithm 
of any number may be deduced , from, the logarithm pf the preceding 

number. , , 7 / , f ; :7 > 7 . v .- | 

From the .formula for t lbge.(^/g),;we may deduce the fpllpwing very 
convergent series for log« 2 , log* 3 and log* 5 , viz. 7 . , 

,•■■•• 7 ; - : l og<> 2 ^ 2 ( 7 P 4 - 5 Q*H^Rk , 

- ^ iog e 3=2(llP48Q 45R), • . ; . 

log„ 5 ^ 2 (1 6P 4 12Q 47 R) , ; - : 

where \ •" ' ; ; • M't* 

p= A + i-^Ip + J Iinp+ & c- ; 

:;V 7,77; m +i'py)1+l ;|45)5 +&c.; : • " ^ 

, ' . ; i' 1 - ' 'Vj 'Sj 

T The following stiff more, convenient formulae for the calciilatipri 
of fog, 2 , lpg« 3 »/W<- were given py jV Coueh Adams Tn the Troc^&^y. 
f , 1878 , 27 ,, p. 9 T 4 T , , .. 7. ; i: 7 r i: r ’7 ,, 7 ; 

' o=Iogf =-log(l - 3 X,). 

c = l°g|J= lo s(l+ < 4 ; ) ). rf=lo 4 ! = ~ ,og ( 1 “lio)* 

.■."I' e = lbg i 25 = ^ ( x tiwo) 

then • • 7 1 ;• : • < - 7 - • ♦ 

log 2 = 7 a- 25 ;d- 3 ^ fog 3 = iia~$b+ 5 e; log 5 ~ ;i 6 a— 46 . 47 ^ 1 

and ' ' 7 ;- :/ V ;.,;V " 4 V ;'."-,' "'■][, \ , .- 7 ' '7 ,77 *' • 

: . log 7 J ( 39 a — 106 -F 1 7 c —. d) or * 1 9#— 45 48 c 

and We have the equation of Condition, ; : ^ 

77 ; . l{;i 7 ' :U 7.77 ' " a— 2 bf-c^d^ 2 e: ' ■ " 7 - ’ ''7 

By means of these formulae Adams calculated tffe values q( log e 2 , 
log« 3 , lpg e 5 ,, arid loge 7 to 276 > places of decimals, and, deduced the 
value of. jpgeip and its .reciprocal M, ; the modulus, of theTBfiggiairi 
system pf logarithms. The value of the modulus found by Adafiis is 

Mo=o . •43429 44819 03251 82765 11289 

7 7 ; 189 j 6 60508 22943 97005 , 80366 7 

" 6566 T ;; 4453 78316 .7 58646 49208 •; • 

7 ' 87077 ,‘47292 24949 33843 17483 7 

18706 10674 47663 037337 64167 

7 . . 92871 758963 90656 92210 . 64662 7 / 

81226 / ' 5852 T " 27086 7 56867 03295 ' ' ' ' ;V * 

93370 86965 88266 8833 r‘ 16360 ' 

1 - 7 // ;; (X M^/ . 90514 28443 48666 : 76864 ■ - •- 

7 .: 658607 85135 56 x 48 21234 87653 . ; '- 7 / 

7 ( 743 S 43 435737 ^253 83562 2 x 868 . ' • 

7 ,‘ 7 .;'-: r 7 ^J:-. ; 7 .. 777 77777 , : : ':/ 7 ; :.^.' 77 ' ; / 7 v' : 

which is true certainly to 272 , and probably to 27 ; 3 , placesfP^oc. Roy. 
Soe. t 1886 ; 42 j p, 22 , whete also the values of the other logarithms 

kre» given)*- i. ; ' r-i v. •' - ;; ; ; U; /. ; }■ -r; la, 

If the logarithms are to Afoe; Brtggian V;all ^ the , series in the 
preceding . formulae must be multiplied by. M, the modulus;, thus, 

, 7 >" V; t . ' 7 : 7 -' 77 ' 

and so on. u - - 

: As has been stated^ Abraham Sharp’s table contains. 61 -.decimal 


i^tic’31 and dividmg by 1 idj he found (since i is the tenth root of 1024) 
log ; 2 = -30102 99956' 63981195;. Briggs ealeulated in a similar 
manner log 6, and thence deduced log 3. : 1 ! ( - A- f/ • • 

It will be observed that in the first process the value of the modulus 
iSln fact’ calculated from' the ! formula. / ( '•- ! 


! * t • • ' ‘ l ■ < \ .1 ■ ■’ -' — .it ; ' ? * ; -. : .-XO^rfiX lpg e? IQ’ ../y-.u .'.//• 

the value of h beirig i /2 54 , aqd In the ^econd process logjq 2 is* in effect 
caldulated from the formula; r i ,a 1 -7 . • ‘ 7 n :i '' 


Briggs also gave methods pfTofniiug.tfte mean proportionals, Of 
sqnafre rqQts by .diffe^nc'es; rind the;.gehqfal:methoicl,Q( .poristruQtmg 
lp^aritffmic tables . by me^p^.pf,dtifprwe^.is jdue ■* , 
Tdiffe fbllpvyAng ^ calculation ;pjf log & given. an example of. the 
^ppffeatioff .of a mpthod pf merinTrppbrtionals., The process consists 
in t^kirig jtjhe.igeometric. . me^ri , of ,nsumfe§^ Above, and ^ffelpw 5* the 


: R = m+ 4 ; n6iTs+ i .7ifeT?+ &c - 


^ , logarjf t»ns 

of all composite numbers whose greatest prime iaqtqr does pot .ex- 
ceed tfi'is number, may be .found by simple addition ; andWolfram’s 
giyes 48-d%|6ihlM^hyj^'bbilc of prinies tip to lb, Opp . 

By mCriTisOf' these tables' and df a factor table We may vCty teridjf^ 
obtain the Briggian logarithm of a number to 61 or a less number 
df>‘!^c$a6rrioldk8?hyi>^ number of 

places* iin thevf oilowihg Manlier .« Suppose the hyperbolic logarithm 
of the prime numbesr ^^^irequiredi. I Multiplying" by* 5b, ‘We -hayd 
5 oX 43 » 86 7 ~ 2 » i 93 » 35 °» and on looking £n Burckharcjt’s Table, des 
diviseuts fora number ft&r’bd tfiiS -*^KIcfif-'^hkll 2 ii 5 ave***%i<> ? f&dtor 
greater than 1 0,009,,;;^: appearsthat , f < r J 7 « 

^ 2 > 19 %a 49 ^ 23 X 47 X 2029 ; 

thus * jl ;/i -’ i '-' ' • ■' .• - n . \ 

43,867 = ^(23X47X20294-1), ' '4 

and therefore • >v r ;i * v - v ' ''V' .' 

log, 43,867 =log« 23 -tlpg, 47 ^ 1 pg^ 9 -(pg. 50 

+ 2, 193,349.7 ~ &c - 

The first term of the series m the 4epdnd ltne is . 

°-° oo Cl^n 

dividing this by 2 X2, 193,349 we obtain!^ ; u, s , . , ; < 
o*ooo©6> s db®ooiH do^o3 ^93325 3457; 
and the third term is • - b !vtV1 ' •y c f y ; y : 7^ 

o*ooooo 00000 oodyp , £0063 1590, 
so that the series == . 

o 'ooob<y 04559 *$9* 13997 4419: 

whence, taking out the logarithms from Wolfram’s table, 

loge 43,867 = IO- 6889 I 76079 6O568 IOI 9 I 3661. 

The principled thh'ftilthBd is td'ifiUli^l^ the g^en prime (sup- 
posed to consist of 4, 5 or 6 figures) ■ By sUCh U factor th^t the product 
may be a number within the range of the factor tables/ and such that, 
when it is increased by 10* 2* the prime factors may all be; within the 
range of the logarithmic tables., Tfie logarithm is then obtained by 
use of the formula . vV .iwo 

• =>< i • is ->i'- 

loge (x+d) m log^+'-j-'^r 

in which of course' .\si»|aU W possible. 
If the logarithm required is Briggian,; tHe value of the series is to 
be multiplied by M. ' ; 

If the number is incommensurable p’^pbusists of more than seven 
figures,' we can take the first Seven ^hgures ot, k (or multiply and 
divide the result by any factor, and ^§kp thp first 'seven figures of 
the result) and proceed as before. Ah appljpution to the hyperbolic 
logarithm of j is given by Burckhatdtm/the introduction to his 
Table des diviseurs for the second million. 

The best general method of calculating logarithms consists, in its 
simplest form, in resolving the number whose logarithm is required 
iifto? i jofbfthe) form, £ Htorafi n, whef el n > is jonb of the nine digits , i 

ahd maildhg :i^sb> of subsidiaryntables iofniogarithms of factors of this ; ; 
form. For e^Umplep suppose; the logarithm of 543839 required to- ! 
twelve ; places , t i Di vidi ng- by iM arid by 5 the number becomes 
1^087678;/ arid (resolving this number into factors ;of the form 1 * i% J 

wriifiridith&ti > •><!* iioqii i!W/i ‘»h r;br m . .-.i i:.\ ■ 


form d (to/dfdfactors fej- 


i-(p6i)^ob2 • ; 

r ... ■ ‘{2y ^cl66(x>f " - i! "' i> i6) v tv(b oi¥6Hd' c 1 

i.(0®i)(598 : ■ ;! , '^,-h n m (■?}. i ji. (obi 

:j ( 4 )'.I'(OOI )?780 l ‘ (8),.^ *(OOl) 7 34Q i; : 

Taking, ^he:logarithn»s, frami Gray’? tptbl^SiWp. obtain the requjifed 
lpgawhm by addition a^follovus , ,, n ,. , 1? ; : 

4% if # Ip-*"® w 

5 » tH- iw'tw'isf ■ sw SsNbfW- - ' 

X'. » 1 x-k.. Ki i . 259 708 022 •0525)< 453 . 59,^fog (3)v - ,■ 
i<> >•• v.n ; 338 / 749!; 6g®> 4 S 9 « > 494 mtag; ft) . .• : fro 

-i.r-'.-iVv .9^98 (5) . : ; i 



,; K n -‘[’ n 1 - iylMiVj-tfit vtriJ'V.JM Llog (8 ) ‘\* 




f! ; • ' ' 4 :;p 4 ? 

In Short! 


m-Mii i 


Fedor Thoman fgivfes tables aof> logaHtfims;©£ factors *of the fom» 
Iri. fiie&spfligetj a£ : Mathematic^ pi. .iil^Kp, 66r92, ; 1 87J, 

hyperbdlicIogaHtRmsbf ^ribttir^df tM to 2o piricri^. ■ '< <A 

Although the! method is! usually; kinoiwn- by the names <of Weddlri 
aud ? Jjfmmi ik is> 4^a|JyjiM >lts, #^§pnti&il sfmwm d«e> tp/feiggfsr Who 

of i 4 -i^up to. r = 9 to 15 places or decimals. It Was first formally 
pr6p6sdd ! ! a^%W Irid’epfehdeht 1 fribthod, Wittf great iiri^i-oVeirientW,' bV 
Robert Flower in TheMadix^a ^nd>w hva^ef ^making Logarithms, , Which 
Was published in 1771 ; and XiponeUi,? in ihife supplement logarithmic 


given by a; tmim w ywik 

‘ calculating WgatkHmSj’h; printed^ imthW'Prmedinpr-df Hhe Royal 
| Society, vol. xxxi., 1881, pp. 401-407, and vol. xxxii., i88i, pp. 377* 


whcfre i”“^*8‘ 7 denotes l-i08,h 14* if6 denotes 1^0006, i & c ., and s6 
on. All that isj required therefore iri order to:obtaim the logarithm! 
af any number is; a table :of dogaiithfris^i to the/reqriired nuriiber of 
places, 5 of; m,i -$m &c., for/n = J 3, . i. v 9. 

The riefeOlution of /a dumber into factors of the above form is erisily 
performed. Taking, for emmple,; the number 1*087678 j the object is 
to destroy. the. sigriificahti figure SSiri-the seCond place of decimals; 
this Us l£itCNtited>iby^rihultiply^ the number by x^*o8p that is, by 
subtracting from the number eight times itself advanced two places, 
and! We f.thus obtain^ 1706066376. . To ‘destroy i the. first 6 multiply 
by i-»poo6 gi Ving ; 1*000663361744, ; arid 'multiplying successively 
by i“*ooQo6>!arid> 1^*000003, We obtain 1 *000006357932, and it is 
clear that these la^t six significant; figures .represent without any 
fritther s Wc^ tH6 ^Chiairiirig frictots 4 feqiiir^d. Tri the Corresponding 
antilbgarithniic process* the numbed is expressed as a product of 
If rah'j •= . •/(}; : = . .,,1.. i 

This method of calculating |pg^4thms by the tcsolutipn of numbers 
into factors of the form i-**i^« is generally known as Weddle’s 
tk^ehod^, !tewin& been published by hint fai;The MatkematiOiari for 
November ^ ^'845,1 and< the corresponding method for antilogarithms 
by i irieafes of ^actorsiof the ! forifi 1 4-x(* 1 ) r n * is knoWn by the name of 
Hearm publlsted It im the same journal fbr 1847, ’ ! ln 1846 Peter 

Gray bonStruetdd>klneWi table to 12 places^ in- which the faCfdrs Were 
OF^e foMh:iwj;.oi)%,w thkb ^‘had^ihe cValries 1; 2j * . . 99^ arid 

simitar table for- factors of the forrh' 
t if He alsb devihed a tethdd^of applying a^tdblb oPHearri^ 


f somewhat modified f driri a tabic 6f v fhe hyperbolic logarithm of 

|; i+*.i r w.' ' .... ,, 4” r ' 

isolated Idg^thms:;; Ifla cdfripfete ^ table nM €6 be reconstructed , 

1 calculated td md^ plates,^ ^uhdoutkedly be most convenient 
; to^mpipy the method of 0mm^rx fail &coiihc of this method 
as applied to the calculation of the Tables du Cadastre % g! veri by 
Lefort in vol. iv. of the Annales de V Observatoire de TahtsiC ^ K ?''' ^ 

! i, ,...v v i u : 

LOGAU, FRIEDRIG^ Frexherr von , (1604-1655), German, 
epigrammatist, was born at Brockuty near Nimptach; in Silesiav 
in J une £664. Hb‘ was e<^ated at' ike riisirim’ ^ ' qf . Bribg and 
sq^sequentl^ pf tie 

duke of Brieg. In 1644 he was made ^- ducal councillor^ ’; .He 
! died at Biegnkz bn ithe 24th of July^fi^s; Logati^s epigrams, 

; which appeared : in^ two collections under the : pSeudonym ,<t! Salo- 
i mon yon Gcilaw ” (an anagram of his ireal liame)^ ^ iii 'i638 ; (iEr^^f 
| Hufidert T butithet iC ^ ^Deuttcfyer Sjintfge - 

dichU , drei ■ ; Tm ? w $) , ^Jiow, a jmSiryelJous, ^rige and variety; of 
expression. He had suffered bitterly under the ; adverse ^condisi 
tions of the time; but his satke ! l8 v potJ merely , thd-outedmei ^ **& 
\ pbrsokjar fbelifi^/ id the ; £tltbuletk^ of th^ • Thirty /Y^riis* Wat 

integrity and judged, bis contemporaries! fairly, ; Fte ; satirized 
with unsparing hand the court life, the useless bloodshed df the 
| i he lack of national p|ide ih the' 1 Gdhfian people, 1 arid their 

! slavish, imitaidon 

He belonged to the Fruchtbringende (jesetlschaft under tie name 
Det Verkleinernde , arid regarded himSelfhas a follower of (Martin 
Qpit?; But ;he /did a©6W Srich fies 
^ridehce"b£origihali£y/ n ' j H74 ';\TC 'm * 


’ Logau ? s 'Sihnge&lekte> were edked-ilir ^ 759 oby Gi!R. Lading and 
K. W. Ramler, who first drew attention to their £nefi£s ;?aAecOnd 


S jit^Qji; appearedj% i« 79 i^v* was-published by G, 

itnerin ife? whoalso; edited a> selectioil of , Logauf s- epigrams for 
the ‘DeppscheDichter >des %W2iI* .Jahfhm;dert$ <yoL jii.» : i$70!); there 
i& a(so a selection hy H. Qestprleyin Kurschner’s Neatscke. National* 
titefatwi. ypl. xxviiL (1885)* , ; §ee, H; Genker, Beitrdge zurMterarischen 
Wm^igung togms -■ (1889);.. ; W» ; Heuschkel, , ; Untensuckmgm - uber 
Ramler^ up4-, Leasing?. Bearbeitpng [Rogansckex SinngeMchte ( 190 j )> 1 , » 

LOG I k} a title lised to describe s collection: pf the sayings ‘of 
jfesu^ Ghfist (Xriyia l^crhD|^iid thfei*y|dre gep^rall>r applied to the 
“ Sayings of Jesus ” 'discbvereci m'figypt by P. Grenfell and 
A. S. Himti ' there ;is some question as to whether the term is 
rightly used -for this, purpose. It does not occur in the Papyri 
in this sense; Each; “ saying ” is introduced by the phrase 
-Jesus says ” (fceyei) and 1 the collection^ described in* the intro-; 
ductory words of the 1903 series : 'a& X6701 not ! as hcr/iti: SBttie 
justification fpr the efi^ploy^lent^Of the term: is fount}’ in early 
Christian, literature. Several .writers spfeak. of the XOyta rob Kvpiov 
or r a KvpwKq Xoyta r i.e% oracles of (or concerning) the Lord. Poly- 
carp, for instance; speaks of >f - those who pervert the oracles of 
the Lord ’* (Philipp. 7) ,-and Papias, as Eusebius tells us, wrote 
a work with the ^ title If Expositions of the Oracles of the Lord.”- 
The expression has. been variously interpreted. It need mean no 
more (Lightfopt-, • -Rssoypron -Superfp^uraJbRdigion^ 172 seq.) than 
narratives of (or concerning), the Lord; pn other hand, the 
phrase I^dapable^ Of there are 

i&any scholars who hold that it refers to a document which 
contained a collection of ; the -sayings of Jesus. Some such 
document )f we know, must lie at the base of our Synoptic Gospels; 
aditf it ; is qUifi Ippssitjle t'Hki It may have been JkinoWn to and u^ed 
by Papias. < Jt, is pqly qrijhis assumption that, the use of the term 
Logia/in the sense described aboyiLcan be justified. ; ; 

■ ^ The Sayings*^ to which : fhe term Logia is ; generally applied, 
consist pf (U) ! a papyrU^ deaf .bqritkimri&isey^ sayings of 

|esus' discpyered in, 1897^ a second , ieaf cpntaining five more 

sayings , discovered in -1903 , (c) two fragments of unknown 
Gospels, the formet'^iibli^ed. - the latter in 1907. ; All 
these were fouhd amongst the great mass' of papyri acquired by 
the Egyptiati Exploration F und , from the ruins of Oxyrhynchus, 
one of the chief early Christian qentres ; in Egypt, situated some 
120 m. S. Of Cairo. ; : \ta «•: •: ‘'-7 j 77^ . ; • 
The eight “ sayings ^ discovered in 1897 are as follows:^* 

I. . /. Kail rore tov 

&5eX$ov (tov. 

; 2, Myei / Jij<ro\*s tty -..pi), t$p fi'acrjXeiap 

t<qv Qeoy m , Kal eay pi\ a aj$faaff<i'(\r€ Tb vaft&aToy o vk o\j/e#B$ rby rcaiepa. • 

’ 3. AFyei 'lijvovs i[v\Tr}v jev T °v kSvplov kclI ev vapki &<pQijv abf.pt?,, 

tipi evpoy ttLvt as pe$voPTas Ka\ ovb'tva eppov fairf/covra ky avrols, Kal Trcjm ‘j, 
ipyxq /xov €7rl rots viols t&v avdp6)iro3V h 6 tl kicriv Tjj Kap6ly aprfj[v\ 

4ai] gtf / 9 X^ 7 TOU(r^.^^ " ^ ^ f . »' . i 

4. [Illegible; possibly joins on to 3] . . . . [r]^i> 7rrwx'€^. 

5/ [Ae7]€t [’Irjirovs 07 r]ou kav oxriv [j8, ouk] €[iyi]v bBeoC Kal [p]7rou c[ts] 
k&tiP p&voSf dpii' fiet 9 <xfrr(oO] * fy&tMjdeis 

<rxfa°V TQ Kajd) •faefaelMti! . I • • •• < - ; ; : . ■; ^ < n :r < ; * .? •;> 
v 6, /i.kyei *\yivQvy pfye t -fypr fetro y, tt pp^>rjTijs> } hy rtf irmpUbif avr [o]C, 
iaTptiiTCoitZdepaTreiasusTobsyiv&jKovTasdvTbv'.; , 

' ' 7. Akyki *l^ods^^sol : K^^fXiifx^Pri 4 ir*‘ Sicpop [^]poi)s ityifkbv Kal k&rrjpLypePrj 
6&reTre[v]€Zv 8bUardi6ijte'Kpv[0}^p<ii.’ a - { 

, Mijqrous bKobeis JeJI 5 ^jlpv yov r6 r[ 5 e: tr^poy . cr ; U 

Eetters! in: brackets are : mining in the; original,:; v letters which are 
do s Ued beneath^ ;a,re idojLibtf vil. . r - t , ; .,. v ,. r ; . . ; , , ; < ; 

, . .j,. , “y. . aud then shalt, thqu ; see clearly to .cast out the mote that is 
hi.'thy brother’s eye. n ’. ; / \ ^ k ‘ r' ’ . V'.v*.' 

r ‘ ;2. ^ Jesiis saith,; Except ye fast;t6’ the Woridf ye shall in no wise 
find 5 the kingdom of God; and except ye j make the sabbath a real 
sabbath,. ye shall nOt-see the Father.’v i ; :i r ; 

, 3./ “ Jesus $ah;b,di,.. ^toqd of- th ( e world and, in the. 

•flesh was I seen of themj arid I found all nieri drunken, ' and none; 
round i' atMfsi; ’arii&rig' trheriii arid rriy f ’sdu1 grieveth river thd ions of 
men,' bric'aUsd they rird blind in their ^ heart; arid S^e notv . t . ” ! • * \\ ' ; i 
. '4. HLdvpoVerty. ?vj i ./d-: r.i il 

. ; 5, j“ ! Jpsua : ?aith, ..^hqr^yej^the^e. fre. Jwp, they are.r not without 
Gpd^and where v^ there is one. alqne, } say,, l am with Him. .Raise 
the stone" arid there thoti^shrilt find nrd clekve’ the Wbod' arid' there 
am I-/’ : cLn; ^ •' vi *.d ! 

; 6i : “/Jesus saith, A prophet m-nbti acceptable in his own country’, 
neither ^9th n r physician work ^cures upon them that Jbio^him/f.-o 
} 7 “ Jesus saith, A city built upon the tqp of a high hill arid 
stablished can neither fall nor be hid.” 'c 1) 5 ’‘ .v , ? ‘ - ,s -\ 

■aBi “ Jesus i&itlft -Thou\*heaije^t'.*iii^t.h eat . {but- the other ear 
Imtjdimi.; • .J •>* iri odv; ..t /•// ..A 


The - sayirig^^' bf i9'03 wefe ptefaced by the* 
ducfp^ statehieht 177* “ ’ ' ^ V."'\ ^ V; 

fuoXToZot ol %pyoi oi J. , . QV?, fika^yqryy ’jfifaQi})? K^fos^. ^. ^yl OfppJj. 
Kfii tlirsv JaGVots vras apps- ay r$v h6yp)V rybrluy. anovcrr) davayov ov pj) 
ytyarrjTq.1. .. . ( . ; s ,, , , i}; , ...... 1 ..L> 7 : .. . ■ .. ; :‘ V ; 

. “ These are the JwPnderful?). -words which Jesus the living (Lbfd) 
spake to : . . and Thomas and; he said: unto (them) every one thait 
hearkens to these words; shall never taste of. death./’ i : \ I ,.; •» «- t ■; 

payings ^thpmfielye^emsfolio^^^ f; 


(1) [Xf 7 « ’I^(<ro9)s * fiif 7rdvdad^co 8 pr}[¥c^p. Vi T 
coos av evpfj Kdl ofap cup# [Qap.f&qBit&ctai 

Kal daixfirfids fiaaikevvti Ka[t fiaviktvaas 
avaTrarjaeTai, ^ .' . . , , . . . .. 

( 2 ) Xkyet . . . rives ... r . 

ol eXKovres Tjyds [eisrrjp fia&f'XeLap el \ 

ij-fikdtXefa iv'-4>tipti[p%-4$fi.p) ! r 

ra irerkiva tov ovp[avov Kal tcop dripioov 8 
rt rijp y$jy : -kffr[ip % feirl ti|fs :^s kclI ! ! \ , M 

ol rijs : 6qX o^aa^s, oprm o I.J eXkop- t .,, , * 

res pMds Kal $ 0acr[i\ela rooy obpavcoy 
[KaVfoT&WpliairrSp 

yp§ to6ti)P ebpiil&H j ; /• ■■'** i -- -■ vd 

havrovs yvooaeyBe [teal eibrjaere otl viol) o 
%(TT6 bfxei S TOV ‘KOTpOS TOV r[ . . . ..... .J . ; 

yvoocr (e<j)dy kavTovs . . . 

KaVv l eis e&Tt rjirr'c^' ’ ' ’ , ' v ’" v 

( 3 ) [ Xeyei *l7)(crov)s 

oi)K ii'TroKvrjaeL ^vdlpooiros . . .' ’ ’ ' K ! 

pcov eirepcoTfjarai’Tral. i . ! i ; >;; > . 1 ,, 

poop, wept row tottov r^[s « • « i ' o : . > / , : ; 

veTe-oTi TroXXpl evpprai 7 r[pwrpt iaxaroi Kal 
oi &x a ‘T9 L TrpopTQi kclL [ . . . , . ^ , 


'■■I r 


• •••!. 


(4) Xeyei *Ir)(<rov)s f [ira,p t 8 p,ij ttfirpov- 
0ev T7 }s onf/e6>S aovAal [to KeKpvpp ivoP ■ > ■ ' 
cltto aov &TTOKa\v(j>(0)‘fiareT[ai vol. ov yap 
tiv KpVTTTpy 5 o i> <f>ave{pdv yevijaeTai 
Kal T^aixyeyoP q b[vK kyepBija etaiJ/ y-'- . . ■ r.\ 


(5) 


[l|l eTapovviv afodv o[l jxaBrjral avrov, Kal 
XQyovcnv * iroos Pr)&Tey[crO/Xev Kai wooP : 1 . . 

.‘. .]>€#h kal irks' fM ; i 

. . . K]al tl 7rapaTr(prja[o/xeP . . . .* / 

V ) UyeL *Iij(<roi))s •' [.V. ; . ; ' a ' .f 
|etr at p if ifoitrlt, 1 . . 5 ' ' S 

fas' AX^da^'&vft/Vt^ ' ,; : 1 ■■\ y /<: \ 

\v A{t}okikp[v t . . ' . J . 

. . .pa] K&pt[6d eririv t L.1 ' ; ; 1 ^ ; 

. . . ]oo f< 7 r[t ..... 51 ; " ; ‘ / r ’■ 


^ 1.; Jesus saith, Let riot him who seeks . . / ceafee until he findsi 
and when he finds he shall be< astonished; astonished he: shall reach 
the kingdom and having reached 1 the kingdom he shall rest;'! . * - 

2v“ Jesus saith (ye ask? who are those) that draw us; (to the 
kingdom if) -the kingdom is; in Heaven? ; ./? . ;vi i the fowls, of the air 
and all beasts that are under the earth or upon the earth and the 
fishes pf the sea (these afe they -which draw) you and the kingdom 
of Heaven is withiri you and, wfipsoever shall know hiriiself shall 
find it. (Strive therefore?) to know 5 yourselves arid ye shall be aware 
that ye are the sons of the (Almighty?) Father; (and ?) ye shall 
know that ye are in; (the city of : God?) and ye are (the city?;!’’ .•: ■ 

3. “ J esu s saith, A man shall t not hesitate; - . . to ask; concerning 
his place (in the kingdom. Ye shall know) that many that are first; 
shall bei last and the last-first and (they shall have' eternal life?)!’’ 

; 4. “ Jesus saith, Everything that isi not before thy face and that 
which is hidden from thee shall be revealed to -thee. For there is 
nothing hidden which shall not be made: manifest nor burled which 
shall not be raised;” il . ? i j; • ? -• •; -;ll -:.•«*) 

5J : “ His disciples question him and say, How shall we fast and how; 
shalfwe (pray?) : , ‘./ . and what (commandment) shall) we keep . /. 
Jesus saith v, * » do not . « . . of truth , .» blessed is he v . ; ”« 

The fragment ,of ! a lost . Gospel which was discovered in. 1.903 
contained originally about fifty lines, but many of them have 
perished and others are undecipherable- The translationy as 
far, as It can be made put, is as; follows ; 1 ‘ f*' 

.1-7. “ (Take no thought) from morning until even nor from evening 
until morning? either -for your; food wh^f -ye shall eat ;o.r for your rai- 
ment what' ye 4haH put on. 7-13. i Ye are, far. better than the lilies 
which grow but spin npt. ; Havirig one garment what do ye (lack)? ^ . ; 
13-15. -Who cojuld add to your stature? i 1 51116-;, He himself wilkgive 
you your, garment. - 1 7^23. . ; His disciplefs say ointo him, *Whtn;wHt 
thou; be! .manifest, unto us and When shall we? see th^e?) - He saith, 
When ye ; shall be stripped and not.be 'ashamed ;. > 41-46. He 
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!been madel in 5 th^ in^r^t^ 61'aiiyV^t -h* herOsy.'° ttMss jiew 
disco^tmes* ptbvide' tfe ehiey or some) reasonable explanatibft 'csih 
otherwise be loturd, there seems to be no reason why We should 
hot regard the ^sayings ?> 1 as containing material Which Ought 
to < be taken into- account in the critical study Of the teaching Of 
Jesds.i l - ; :i : ' •• d : M . ! i ) ; '!*: :•■ I ’l'.X 


oi Thp< ^ecp^\Qo^i Jn^^e^<U^oo^^d in 1997/ ‘^consists, pf 
a single vellum leaf, practically complete excepi at , one of the 
lpwer cqrn^rs and Jjgrg most of the lacunae admit } oi a.satisfactory 
solution.” xTl^$a*¥^^ ; -.;v ;K .- ; ’ , \ ... 

•,> pefqra ; he, does wrong mak^s all , manneyi of « subtle excuse. 

But giv^Jieed i 1 ^ ye also suffer $1$ Same things Jfs they ; for tjieeyil 
doers airiong ftfeh rCcCiye their rewaVa hot’ amqng the’ living only, 
blit also await puhishrtieht arid ihUchttoilheht. * And hfe tobkthem 
and brought them into the Very place? of purification add was walking 
in the temptf* And a certain Phari^e, . a chief priest,. wbo s P name 
was Leyi, met them and said to the Sayiour, Who gaye thee leave ;to 
Walk ift this place of puriftbatiori', and Xoisjee ‘thebe' holy vbss^ls When 
thou -hast J ridt -washed nOi* yfet haVb tliy ’disciples bathed their fefet? 
But defiled thou hast; walked : in ifchiis temple, * Whibhds a pure place, 
wherein ho , other; man walks excepts he %t haS: washed himself ,nnd 
changed, his garments .neither does He venture; 'tp see these ‘ holy 
vessel^. And the SayiOur straightway stqbd still with his (disciples 
arid* answered him/ Art ? tKoii * thbri , f being here 1 in tM :f t enipleV cleah t 
Me saith -unto him,! I^am clean"; ford) washed iri thd pooh ofi ©avid 
and: hayihg descended by one stain^se,, bascend^-by another arid J 
put on wmte a’rid M garments,, and, then I came arid looked upon 
these holy vessels. “ The Saviour arisWered and • saia Uhfo him, Woe 
ye blind- who see not. TBou hast washed 1 ih^tK^SC rutoirig Waters 
wherein dogs: andn swine ihdve been, cast night and? day and hast 
cfeansed and Wiped, the outside skin which also, thoiharlots andjlufe* 
girls anqiPt and wash and Wipe and beautify tor the Just of men; but 
Within they are fiill dr scorpioris aha Ml Wibkbdness ! .‘ * Biit T and rh^ 
disdples Who thou Sayest have not bathed haVebeen dipped ih the 
waters :ol eternal life wlrickcdme frorh. m ^L; But (Woe unto it heeb . ;y ( j 
; ) These documents have, naturally excited considerable: interest 
and raised many questions;. ;« nThe papyri of the ‘f sayings ”1 date 
from the ard Century ahd most scholars agree that the “ sayings” 
themselves, go back: to the 2nd* The year * 40*540 as generally 
assigned as <t\i$ /terminus ad^quei^^a The problem- as to their 
origin has been keenly - discussed;; There are two main types of 
theory. (ii Some, suppose: - that they, -are. .excerpts from m 
uncanonical Gospel. ■« vOfchetsl thihfe that they, represent an 
independent < and; original collection of sayings. ,; .Thc hrst; theory 
has assumed three main foxmsi r fe) iHatnack maintains that they 
were taken from the Gospel according to the Egyptians;’ ? This 
theory;; however, : is based > upon a; hypothetical, -reconstruction 
of ; the Gospel ;iin question which has iound very dew supporters, 
(6) Others have advocated the Gospel of thei ltebrews- asjthe 
source , of ! the,v 4 sayings/;; upii; ithe .ground; ofct^heanesenablanc^ 
between the first • 4 saying ’! of, the 30903, series and: a weU-authenti.^ 


The 1903 Gospel fragment is so mutilated in maily bf its parts 
that it is difficult' to* decide Upon its r Character and value! It 
appears to> be earlier than f 150, and to be taken from a Gospel 
which 1 followed more or^ less closely the version of the teaching of 
Jesus giveh by Matthew and Tuke. The phrase 44 when ye shall 
be stripped and not be ashamed ” contains an idea which has 
some affinity with two- passages found respectively in the 1 Gospel 
according to t the) Egyptians and the^ so-called Second EpiStle Of 
©lerhent. The: resemblance, however, 1 is not sufficiently close* to 
warrant 1 the, r deductiori that 1 either ; the Gospel of the Egyptians 
or the Gospel from Which' the citation in 2 Glement is taken (il 
these two are distinct)' is the Source from which Our fragment is 
derived, v^v^w-.u ; v'.av-w.v,.«\ ; ' . \ . 

The second Gospel fragment (190:7) seems to be of later origin 
than/ the : documents j already 1 mentioned. | Grenfell and Hunt 
date .the Gospel, from which it Js an excerpt, about 209. There 
is Considerable difficulty with regard to some of the details. 
The- statement 1 that an ordinary Jew was required to Wksh Hnd 
change hisCclothes before Visiting the inner court of the temple 
koquite Unsupported' by-any dthdr evidence. ; Nothing is kjidwn 
about’ 4 i 4 the 1 place jot » purification 1 ’ r {^vevrijpvov) nor ^ fi the pool 
o£ David ^ (fclfJ&rit roOi AabelZ ). ■£* Nor does the statement that 
44 the sacred; : Vessels ” were * visible from the place ^ where JesuS 
was standing si&em at all probable GrCnfell and Hunt conclude 
therefore^-t-t So' great; indeed: are the divergences between this 
account) rind the extant and no doubt? well-inforiried authorities 
with regard to the? topograph^ and ritriahdf the Temple that it is 
hardly possible to! avoid the: conclusion that much of the local 
colour 1 is \ due' to the imagination of the author Who %as f aiming 
chiefly at dramatic effect arid was! not really (Well acquainted with 
the 1 Temple. >But if the^ ifiaecuracy >of the fragment in this 
important ‘respect ■ is admitted : the: historical character of ? the 
Whble episode breaks down and it is probably to be regarded as an 
apocryphal elaboration of Matt- xv.- iM2o:and Mark vii/ 1-23.” 1 
^Seethe Oxyrhynehus PdpyrifpM^ iv (1897);,* part iV.- (1904), philt v* 
v«: P.i-d mio<, -aj /,0 (H. T; A.) ; 


cated : fragment of; that Gospel. ( The: resemblance, 'however,; is 
not sufficiently clear to ^support the [ conclusion. : life) A third. view 
supposes that they rire extracts , jfrom th'e Gospel oJ iThomas-— an 
apocryphal Gospel i dealing with the boyhood of j Jesus. , Beyond 
the allusion to Thomas in the, introductory paragraph to the' r 903 
series/. there seems, to > be? no; tangible evidence itt support of this, 
view; k The second , theory^ , which . maintaws/i that the / papyri 
represent an independent collection of/ f 4 saying^ / r 4 eems , to be 
thej opinion! which has: found tgreatest fayovfoa It has won the 
support*, oft) W. Sanday/ H A :B. Swete,. EendeldUafrisy W. Lock, 
Heinrici, There a ^considerable -#ve^i|y oL judgment, , 
however^ with regard to the, value; iof .the cPHeotiom^ (^ySpme 
scholars maintain thaf the collection goes back to the/ 1 st .centur y 
and; represents, o m of .the > earhest, ^attempts. , to, f .construct i an 
account ' of ithe teaqhing o^ Jesus.; , They /are /therefore/disposed 
to. admit ,4o a greater oiites^ extent and; with widely varying 
degrqesof) confidence, the presence:of;genuin§element$?jn thenew 
matter, , , (b) §anday ? and ; many others regard) the; sayings as 
originating early m the 2nd Kmtuw and: thipk jthat j \ though, not 
44 Erectly dependent m/ t^ef.Ganonjoah. Gp^^ They have 
44 their origin under , conditions of ; thpught whicht these Gospeis 
had treated.” The “i ^ savings^ jmust he regarded as: expansions 
of ,the>true tradition, and httle value, is>.therefpre to^ f b.e attached, 
toThOfriewMmateriali : ^ ; -, a ’ V j!; 

i With the knowledge about disposal, ibis impossible to reach an 
assured qottclusion : between these two views., : The ; real problem, 
to, which at present; no solution has been foui^, ^. to. account ;for 
the new, material in the : ‘ VsayingSr/f Thebe ^eeiha tp ; be > no , ffiotiye 
sufficienti itp explain j the additions that ; have been; made to, the 

te^t theGospeJs.) Itccahnoti bef^oved that the expansipne have 


x LO 0 IG ;(Xo7t^, ’ sc. rey^, the art of reasoning), the name 
giVeni to one of the four main departments of philosophy/ though 
its ; sphere; is; very variously 1 delimited- The present article : is 
divided into h The Problems of Lo$e, ll: History. > ; 

' . x : /V " The Problems of to pc. !' f ;; ' . ! !> 

Jqtnod^ctioft.w^QglQ is the science of the processes. of inference; 
What, j then,) fe, inference:?! . It its that mental operation which 
proceeds fcyi combining two premises so as^ to cause a . consequent 
conclusion^! , Some? SUPPOSE) that; we; may infer from: one tPremiso 
by ; ia, so-called/, 4 f immediate, inference.” » But one premise , -can 
only reproduce itself in another form, e,g. all men are, SOW 
animals; rfherefore some .animals; ate men, >■; , requires the com-, 
binatiosn/of, at) least two, premises to infer a conclusion different 
from both*: ; There are as 5 many kinds of inference as there :are 
different ways of ; combining! premises, and in the; .main [three 
types.l^n ;. - 

Tj&iidmkgM: Inference, \ frpm particular ,to particular: e,g« 
border War ; between .Thebes and Phocis • is eyili; border^ war 
between Thebes and > Athens : is similar^ to that ; between Thebes 
and Thocia; therefore,, border- war between Thebes and Athens 
iseyib /)i /:• 'i,:- ' ./>.• i 

/j&iiJndnctiv?,-. I'nftrtncQi from particular; tP r universal? 

border-war; between Thebes and Phocis is evil ; all border- war 
i%i like that between /Thebes and Phocis ; therefore, ; all: border- 
war ,iseyiL ni;>f;tv, - ■ •• i ■. - j ; ; , ' ,, •, .• i , : u 

> = & ; < Deductive m Syllogistic Inference, from universal to particu? 
tar,. ,e g- all border^ war is- evil; border-war between Thebes and 
Athens ..is bordPTWa*; therefore border- war between Thebes 
and Athena is, evfcy 
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of kinds f o%W^^ 

ju4gm$ri1$ capable pf being- expressed -Us> above smthree linguistic j 
]pi*Q^sit4oii^; // and . ; the ; twp > first vare ithe premises) which :rire j 
jCP^binecij f the!tl\ird: fe.itfee conclusion which is Consequent j 
jtfeeir- cp^bi^atipn,. E^ch proposition consists of two terms, I 
the subject and its predicate, united by the copula. Each, id- j 
^enceicpp^ai©%tfer^ terms*. Jn ; $yllogistio inference the subject ! 
jojf t&& conclusion is, the: minor term, !and its predicate the major ! 
Iternb) while between these Itwo extremes the term' common to j 
th^; two* premises is the, middle term, and , the premise containing j 
ith&.ndddte and majpr 't^ms.i^^tbejmajortjpretmsp,! the premise I 
•containing the middle and minor: liter mS the minor premise. ; 
-Tbus vin : tbe example of syllogism given above, “ border-war ! 

Thebes :and Athens 2 ? ife ; the mino^ltetm,^ evil V the 
major term, * and “ border-war the middle term* : : Using) ,S for 
minory JPi fori mnjpr., and M, for middle; andpreservingrthesesigns 1 
forncotresponding terms in analogical * and inductive inferences, , 
We obtain the., following; formula/ of the three inferences :-— ; . >il . 

Analogical . Inductive . Deductive or Syllogistic. 

- r ‘ >d •• f . S-is'iP ^ ; : *: jftvfiv4ty ’ 

: S? ife similar ; to, S 1 /Every: M is similar < • > ■ : ; S is M. ! 

yji'J-i' r {r- i • • . t 0 $ >i , i ' ; * > I • > ' ■>, /t ; 

.•j.^isP./ ... Every M is P. S is P, V: 

1 ) n Tte Jove of »unity ; has of ten: made logicians j attempt to resolve 
these, -three : processes * into • One* s ; But each process' has , a* pecUr 
liarity of its own; they are, similar, not the -. samm Analogical 
and inductive inference , alike begin with a particular premise 
containing one or more, instances; but the former adds a par- 
ticular premise to draw a particular conclusion, the latter, requires 
at .universal premise bto, draw a>)uni^ersal -conclusion* ! • ; A ,, citizen 
oil Athens; Wh©> had known the evils Of the ; border- war between 
Thebes' 1 and Phocis, f would readily > perceive the analogy of - a 
similar 1 war s between Thebes and AthenSj ^nd conclude analogr 
toudy ytbatoitf would be j evil ; but ' he Would have : to generalize 
the similarity iof all] border ^wars? in order, :to draw- the inductive 
conclUsion.'fchat all alilfB sare jevil, . Induction and deduction differ. [ 
still more, and are. in fact opposed,' as: one makes a ({particular 
premise the r evidence ; of ial Universal 1 conclusion, the other makes 
a ^universal premise evidence Ml a . particular . conclusion. b¥fet 
they 1 . are alike in ? requiring /the generalization of the universal 
and thu (belief, that phere are; classes which' are whole numbers ! 
of similar^ J On this point both differ from inference by analogy, • 
which proceeds < entirely from particular premises- to >a particular 
conclusion. - -Hence we may ? r^iivide . inference] into:, particular 1 
inference by analogy; and universal inference by induction and 
deduction. Universal Yiriference\ is what' we call , reasoning ; ; 
and its two species are very closely .connected, because universal 
conclusions of induction become universal premises of deduction. 
Indeed, i we Often induce in order to deduce j ascending f ronri par- 
ticular tb Universal 5 and descending from universal to particular 
in’oue act ■ as it Were ;<so that we ! may proceed either directly 
from’ particular to particular by'ahaidgic^hihferonee^ or indirectly j 
ffbm partiCUlarPhf Origh universal to particular by- ah inductive- 
deductive ihfereh.ee which -might 1 be called “ perdue tion.” On { 
the wholes th'en, ^ahklogical, inductive * and deductive i inferences ! 
dreTftot the same but threesimilar and closely cdmtectedprocesses J I 
fi ■ The ■ three processes ! of ' Inference ; though different f torn I 
aribiher; feist On a OommomprinCipIe' Of similarity of whibh ekch' j 
is a different application. Analogical inference requires that one ; 
particular is ; Sifnilar 'to r another/ induction that a whole number j 
Of €lUss ! it M similar to ? its 1 particular instancies, deduction that each j 
pafti^hlar is Similar l!o the Whole number tit class.* ^Not that these* j 
MefehcCS : j require 1 us to ; believe, dr assume, 1 dr premise j dr j 
formulate this principle either in general, or in its applied fothis? I 
the prfefhises ! are all that ahy ihfefehce needs the mihd to assume, j 
The principle of similarity is bsCd*' riot 1 assumed by the inferring \ 
ihffed/ %hich iff accOrdarifce^itli 5 the Sithifa-rity • Of things arid- ’ihd ! 
parity of inference spontaneously concludes in the* form ; 
that! iJ SMffafs f ate ^ similarly determittM^^ Siiriilia Siiriilibus | 
fcdrivferiirle 1 ^)^ Tri 'applying Phis ^pifirieipie ^f^ similarity each Of ? 
t^^ree^p^eesseWPh dt^ 1 C^v’ri i 'Wky' ‘lias P© premise both ' that ! 
something is somehow determined and that something is Similar, ! 


* atid^by ftffiesk? 

determined to that. iWfelrefitie" "fey 

Similarity Requires it tU be U Co^kbiriatidii^ of pr eiiiisew iti pMet to 
"draw a conclusion- i > Uy ^ - v f; 

< - 1 The threeproeesSes, as i different applibatibhk of the 1 principld 
of similarity, consisting Of^diff^rerir COriibihafibris -'of pfemiSeSi 
cause ^different: 'degrees oi 5 c6|enCy 'iri tKeir^ ■ Several 1 Conclusions 
Analbgy hardly requites .as; ^^h, evidence : Us 
Spjecuiate about/ the, analogy fefweeu s Mars the'^arlb, aul 
infer that it is /inhabited j: without troubling about alll thepknets. 
Induction has to consider / mere 1 instances, arid thd ‘Similarity 
'Vfhple: number pr’d^'i , k Ev^ ( ; : jf 

a ; particular premise whicbipnly coufairis riiamy i and 

leaves room to f doUbt the universality of its: ; Conclusions. ; > But 
deduction, ; startirig from U premise about all the -members of a 
class, ; ';C6mpe^- $ jCprid^ion^abbut , gyef y "arid, mece^Sf ty; 

Qne, i border-twar : may be, ( similar pd , another,.; and f be whple 
number , may be similar, /without being similarly' evil ? : but if all 
alike are eyi,l, each is evil’ of riecessity. deduction ! 0r syllogism 
i4;':sjipd]dpf:^ Con^iriii^preiriifeeSAd ;kS 

to, inyolye or ; contain i fhe conciusion. , . ^©r this reasouiit has; beep 
elevated by sOme logicians above all other inferences; arid for 
this very same reason 1 attacked by others as .iio irifererice M pfli 
.truth $ th^,* ihou^ff 5 the^remi^es ' ebrif a|u ttjd cdddupbri| 
rieitlier premise .alone. cputamSjifcj and!] a^man who ,kriows'! potfe 
but does not/ combine them does not draw /the ^Conclusion it. is 
the syritHesis of the 'two premises* which at once cohtainS the 
conclusion- / and' advances our 'knowledge*; and as l syllogism 
Consists; riot i indeed ' in the i 'discovery, but essentially in the 
synthesis of two premises; ! it is an inference arid:: an advance 
on each premise i and on* both taken separately;^ i As * again the 
synthesis < contains or. involves^ > the ’cbnclusiori, > syllogism : pas 
the advantage ' of ^compellirig assent to the consequences of the 
premises. *Infererice iri ; g^nefah:is4 ; Combination' of premises^to 
cause* j -lls> 1 kticlz^ ** ^’combination as * to 

compel * a coridlusion involved in) the combination^ and f following 
frdrh the premises of necessity; --’d wx\ -mv? 

Nevertheless, ‘ deduction,; ! or syllogism is not independent df 
the other' processes’ of inference, d: It is not 1 the primary inference 
of its; own- premises, • but - constantly Converts ^analogickl and 
inductive conclusions into its particular and universal premises. 
Of itself ; It causes; a * necessity d of consequeride]0 but ?only] a 
hypothetical necessity; if these premises are true, 1 them this* con- 
clusion necessarily followsi TO ^eliminate this if ! ^’ ultimately 
requires other inferences before deduction. Especially', induction 
to uniVersals islthe warfanf arid measure •' of deductiori' from uni^* 
versals. So* far; as it is inductively true that all bOrderwWar is 
evil, it is deductively true that a given >border-war is therefore 
evil. ‘ < Now, as 1 an inductive combination of premises does not 
necessarily involve: the inductive conclusion, induction normally 
leads, not to U necessary,; but to ai probable* coriclusiom; ; and 
whenever its ’ probable Conclusions 'become deductive ( premises, 
the deduction drily involves a probable conclusion;' Can We 
then infer any certainty : at all ? * : In order to answer -this question 
mtist 1 remember: that there rire'inany ; degrees • of probability; 
and that induction, land therefore 1 deduction^ ; draw conclusions 
more Or less prObable^’arid-Hse to the point 1 at Which probability 
becomes riioral certainty, ori - that high degree of probability 
Which Is suffident’to guide Ouf lives, and eVen condemn murderers 
to death. Brit can we rise still higher- and infer real riecessity.? 
This;fe*a^ difherilt -question^ Which 'has receive d any answer Si 
Some rioblOgistS sripposb ; a r< merit! al power Of forming necessity 
priricip!es : Of * dbductiori ^‘priori ; brit f fkil'to' show 'hOW 1 we> riari 
apply principles Of mind to things heyond-miridv *• Some^rripirit&ts; 
on the other harid - suppose that MdUction only ‘inf ers^fobable 
conclusions which are premises of probable 1 deductions ;; ^ but 
they give' rip all exact' science.' B et WeCri j these Oxtrein^ 1 there is 
room 5 for a third* theory, 7 empirical yet proVMing' a knowledge 
of the really necessary. In sorrie 1 Cases of ; induction' 'concerned 
with objects capable of abstraction’ and simplification , we have 
a’poWerof Mentificatiori; b^ which; not a : prioii%ut iri^the’^tet 
of iridricirig a] coridlusi^, 1 we apprehend J that the iMrigS^ignififed 
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bamiqtnexist lapart Mto itM&hdThus' r<% r combined? induction 
a^#?ldfeB^ifefiatioii We&ppraheM that >one land one /ade'jfcbe .same 
raotfetity that jiiher© fismd Miff mbnce^ / il^tiweeii.' : ao triangle rid<f 
thre^sMed^recftaliaeilifigUrb/ ? tMfc <k. whole must be 1 greater 'than 
its part by being the whole, that inter^resisting bodies necessarily 
force KoBe<>an®^her ^apartyi otherwise they wbuld; not : be inter- 
Bdristi&g tatiifocugy M at 'thenshmb iiiboment^ 

Meoes^ary /patthd^les, ;i discovered by- ^this> plrocbss of ^ihduictron 
andtiden^fieMfom , become premises ;of deductive demonstration 
to jjeohchisionsi which aire mot :j®nljp necessary consequents^ oii the 
premises, ohufei also (equally , necesbary in > rbiM t y ; < induction thus 
isitheihohrce ofcd^duEtioh^ioIlits^ruthfiof dt^ probability,* of its 
faabfcaJL^Icertaibtyp :arid. ihdUctlbh^ . combined, 'with! identification; 
is? ifeheKprigmabf) :the necessary i>prindples ; of den^onstiFationt < or 
tieduction tomecessaryiconclusiqhsif* vn ■ w'-.":* ma*-; u>..oy/v>r,vo.i»:>: ' 
kv ^^A halogicaliiiBferenchoniitSi turn; as as closely alKed withdndpo* 
tion. >fLik© ktductito/^ starts fromri, particular ipiiemisej containr 
ingiionfe br tteel.eixa-mples? -diHnstances* but, a^< it is. easier? to 
infer a particular than a uhiyersabcbnclu^ion, it supplie&partienlair 
cdnblddons; which * /fn« ' their r 1 £ uk heeeme further; i partibiilar 

B^fc^aij/ftppr^ljensio^t^pn^.p^r^iciiia^^, sipilar; t<)>ajp!ot$?.i; 1 
Whetf ais the secondtpremiiseiof induction* is a universabappfehen* 
sibn ? thab ^hqie>ikimber *of partidulars is similar to s tho^e from 

^pjt^^^rfi^r^ty ' : a£& so , ' ^gesi 

premise ii of; induction has, arisen.? as a generalized analdgy H - It 
rieetodikely thait haanhas* arrived -at? th^mpprehenSioh ! df 
ifitdMdlid^ 1 kg/ a 1 Whole riftiirial IriclUdifik 1 all’ it$ tikft&i arid ' t heiibe 

i •; ari^aJaMand > accordingly H that the 
partrcflai^tn analogy «df ^dne- individual to ? another has givetfi rise 
to the general an^bg^ W^ 

in thp, second premise 
oi/i^dilQtiprur inference, ; has led to 

induction; >as induction? r tod deduction; further, : analogical 
inference frdfn ^artitular to- ; f|)kjti^fil^ ri r 

d^ucfdy^i Ip^er^c^i , %ip., ; iin)ye|^!a ^ 

partfeular>>M{.r.i[> •:,•> v:r,Y. • i ; -r ? ^ao:> -o* u -■ ?*/ -•> 

Newton, according to Br ^embertony thought in 1 666 that 

hbdiy that; it has a similar 

^^nj^^fbrcC;^' ^ T ! e%h^^ fc^pre 
Jms : iabuciusfonr&oiu the laws <of: rnaptipu . in 1 the ' ifmmtpia. In 
fhcty analogicy , inductive and deductive inferences, 1 though 
different ^ i ^fOcjessbs! j |df; c6thbihifig| ^r^m'ises 5 tb : xapse different 

and interdependent, so Consolidated into < a < systemr of /inference^ 
that they canpbt be ; completely investigated: apart, ^ but together 
copstytute a sin^l^ spbjppt of science. / This ^iericd of ipfprence 

’ /Jc r * ■ J :V- ; .' , : ! i ! Sii ! r . 'ay,X'i 

Logic, however, did not begin as a science of all inference. 
Rat hefcdt began ?asi a 5 scfiehce of reasoning (X6«yos)y ■ Of -''Syllogism 
(<ruXXp 7 typ 9 s)^, of deductive inference, ' AH^otiC^apts ^U^e^ 

g^nei^iis, 

WW9^»J (mVPft miwms)) Majyr.tflf ;;ibe iiiglier .aniBials s infer, 
biy Janaldgy n ^therwifeetiwe cathnbt^^plain their* tjmikmg^ m Man 
SO f actioiis ! o t 

Qbujt^ye^al-tfc^kmg^oilty^ mamhWttf^ith?pa5fcioul#K 

inferenfceYafid'I^fh .particular: language; land (that ;f) gradually 
geo&aliMngjthought ^ 

reiser rhtmself t above b otheti animals. In 
ancient ; times,- an<iL especially ; in Egypt, iBabylon and Greece, 
he . went on to develop, reason into science or the systfeinaitb 

uBthmCfib;; of number,, 
g$ 0 $r$fcl$ qfim^ghilude,; agronomy , of stars, politics of govern-; 
ment, f ethics Hof goods ; * • In 1 Greece he became i more and more 
reflective and conscious of Mmselfy Of His* body j and soul/ his’ 
mannersYand Mmqra^i Ms >tnbntali operations andT especially his 
cx^somu > &e i ofu^he 1 LleMructdristiicsd of > Greek philosophers ? is 


tOifudapd askth^mbelves?^Hat shouldbothbmothbd^bf fnivesthpL 
tioh* - »- \ Iu this i ■ Way vfihei:;BrMoc^tifcsi a*^ ^bphis^s^ and: still pac^e 
Socrute^ ^ and #lato/ : threwi»'ouio hidits, ori^ ^ sbiise and* ;reasoh, mh 
iritebntialbproeesses and scientific methods ^whwh mky' be 1 called 
anticipations oi 1 iogid.^> ®uL Aristotle was theifirst to (Oonbeive 
of reasoning., itself ? as definite ^subject 1 ©L ap: special' sbMfice^ 

whidh he called Maly tks>or analytic soiefioey specially designed tb 
analyse i syUogisnii > and especially: : demonstrative syllogismy ^oi: 
scTened^ arid, to be iplact a science of science^/' He?was?therefobd 
the founder. ; oLth'e Science of.4bgibi*o. k« *-Icl;..p;;*> ;<ofa 
< u Among thevArfefotelian /treatises :we : have the followings i which 
together; eOhsthutO thtgr^^^encp pjf. ^a^o^|ngjrrr.-i ? J: , : 

,, -tirlh e £aiegg r {e$i or frames, things \fhich s can b^pfue 

predicates;''/''. - ' * ’ ; b ‘ _ r ' ' f . -f / 

. g -^i' : 'TOe b^thdrihurfieratibh-bf bonldeptiohs arid 

their %.>(?/) UPUpsjand'VOrhs, (naimes).,v(2) f ;en^U9iatrons 

feropositirin^) Uu \n io Y-:/ b>:ri- :iH /r v -i=,r! # ^Uoh-nf 

ir.r3- gm^upgisgi't 

1 > 4f : Th eJfpstorwTi 4 iwyfmr oh demonstrative syllogism) ;or science % 
b 1 iS., Jfeft tJopich on diaiectioaf sylipgi§m ; ,pr argument , f ;K ) ?i < • * 

» Mleptfhi, on sophistical or contentious, syllogism, 
Or^sophWGahfateieSif-^r; r ,( > <\:'> v^lnwy,; 

•->! ■ Sb^far as t w& krtowy Aristrotle lhad? no one ; name for? all these in* 
vestigatibftsl. > /•< oAfialytios f *d^|only ^iapplied tlothe Prior and Posterior 
A mlyttisi,* and* H‘4ogicalf ?which he opposed? to “ analytical,” otily 
suits , tiM'hP&jbibs'j Md at; most ' t the mffmUe^'^en(M-y 1 secoHdlyi 
while; fie /analyzed < syllogism > into i premises; major 1 and ; mirior , Md 
premisesihto terms,) subject rind predicate; ho attempted ho diylsioh 
of the whplb^iehcev thirdly, "he) attempted no order and arrange- 
ment pf^the treattses into a\ system of lbgic, ( but duly of ifae AMyties?; 
T&pmsi arid &op%iUiml Eimvhp into a ’system* of -syllogisms. * Nbver^ 
thelessp )whenthis>? 'followers?? had >a)rra?nged the treatises into ? the 
Qrganvibt ^as» they > Grilled * it tb express that it is an instrument of 
science', f then thCrb gradually i emerged ! a system of* syllogistic i logiei 
arranged? in ; the r triple? diyision—terms/ propositions and syllogisms 
-^-WMeh has hurviy^ tb tMs dayrisftechnical logic, and has been the 
foundation? bf all 1 other i logics^ even! of those which f aim at It» l db-» 
StmetipnL : 'h<x-.’<b ;A.oh? «•? t -i -v;f:r • 

J - ’■•TKdMri^ ,nrdbiyfii' J w^ifcli * , Afistqtlb; ; set ;-;befbfo him ( y^ris :i ;,thO 

certain things, .having , been n posited . something: difEerent . : from 
them of necessity' Ibllbws by^their ^ beihg: those things? ^ 
f. ;l)‘. ri: What i thbli dfd^he irieM^by 

mate; tendering;?. r ; Jt was meant (oL; Pmb 4ft. 4 10 ) to berbofh 
internals in thb s©ul((6 l 0 xu >ii&ci4c>s) i an^d? *-'exterii|sd^''i]ft 

language H ; (5 1 ( M 5 u henCe ; after'' ? Afistotle the Stoics 

both .reason and di^ppse, of .reasonr. tcL Shakespeare, j ttwmk 
iA z) i > ' (M: its mbntah side ; * as reason -it* meant combination of; 
tllbfi^hts. Oriltfe Iihgfiiritib j ^i!fe^ay ^cbdr^b ]'pt ' for riny 

v jrationiil. aiiipiul,” .or d bpok, sych.as the. , It had also the 
mathematical meaning? ofi ro/m^nand in its use fot definition it 
is ^birietim^s ! trdhsferfed i to e^srince' ri^ thb 0bj ? ect df ji d^fihitioM ; 

Ifd, hosyetjer, isimmlaiiiAtio^ 

When , AMstotfoi called sylldgifemj iK6ryos ? [ he>vmeant? that it is ai 
cOMbiiiritioiv Of j pf eriiM^ i^mtfol^ihg- a cbnblh^loq c of r rieces^lt^J 

! voiipfm^iu mwm* 

On > 24 )^ .we oweithe 

I triple distlhctfob ; 'MtbtMei^n 99 prirtioulaf 

i f 1 pw 

1 from particular to universal (eTraycoyri, induction), and. inference 
j frbni J firii^ ver*ial r; tof ^prirtfoMar {a^mWifiirfjS^ riyllbgiriihj bfi deduc- 
tiori)/ J i B{it he tholfht^that iiifo¥6iiees bther than s^llbgisrii 
! ^ tlmfiririSlbgicak^rife^bri^^is rhbtbncaPindrictibnj Md 

ij thrit^lndtidtibri; 1 thrbtf^ ’themfe^essary '^dilMteri^d'f j ; 
and the 1 foie p^bberis of rifoent ffbm sense, *riienfory' arid 
•I to? the'prind'ples of 'sderice, fiS ltfoif neither reafonihg nonsblerieS 
ji 1/OAbe ' perfect' hfe; thought; that all inference; must 'be reduted t4 
syllogism? 61 s the first 1 ^ ^ugute, ; Which he - regarded as^fihe Spebirill^ 
j scientific inforeriee. ;! , Aecoi^foglyj the syllo^sim'appeare^fO'Mfii 
I to be4he tatlenai pfbeeris^Xri^^ x^b^/rind 1, the 5 d^bnkfi^ v ^ 

|i sylibgism ) ‘ifom i ^t^ueti^y ) ^sedve^id'‘ i p^tiriipie^ te ] be ‘keren^. 
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i(&r t iVTrnir))< \ Hence/ without: his saying/ it in so /many, words^ 
Aristotle’s 1 logid iperforce became a logic of deductive reasoning, 
or; syllogism. : , As! it happened this deductive tendency! helped 
the development of. logic. The; obscurer! premised? of analogy and 
induction/ together with the paucity of Oxperience< an;di the hack 1 - 
ward state of: physical science in Aristotle’^ /time, would Have 
baffled even- his analytical genius. ! On ; the! other hand, r the 
demonstrations of ; mathematical sciences of his / time, >andlthe 
logical forms of deduction evinced; in; Platons dialogues, provided 
him with admirable examples of deduction/ i which is ; also; the 
inference most capable of analysis. ^ Aristotle’s analysis o£ the 
syllogism showed > man how to < advance: by • combining. / his 
thoughts in trains of deductive reasoning; 1 > Nevertheless, the 
Wider question remained for logic what is the nature of all in- 
ference, and the special form of , each of its three mam processes? 

; As then the reasoning of the syllogism Was the main prbbVem'^bf 
Aristotle’s logic, what was his analysis of it? In distinguishing 
inner, and outer reason, or reasoning and discourse, he added that 
it is not to outer reason but to inner reason in the Soul that demon- 
stration and syllogism are directed (Post. An. I: lo). One Would 
expect,- then, an analysis of mental- reasOrtiUg into mental judgments 
(icpU rets) as premises and conclusion. In point of feet/' hb analysed 
it into premises, but then analysed a - premise into; terms, which he 
divided into subject and: predicate] f with the addition of the copula 
• .‘rig /’ or “ is not/* This analysis, regarded; asi a whole and as it; is 
applied in. the Analytics and in the > other logical . treatises, was 
evidently intended as- a linguistic, analysis. So : in the Categories, 
he first divided things said : (tW 'keydfxeva') into, uncombined and 
combined, . or names and propositions, and then divided * the former 
into- categories v and in . the De interpretatdone he expressly excluded 
mental conceptions and their combinations, and V confined! himself 
to nouns and verbs and enunciations, or, as. we should say, to names 
and propositions* Aristotle apparently intended,.- or at all events 
has. given, logicians in general, the impression,: that he intended, (to 
analyse; syllogism into propositions as premises, and premises into 
names as terms. His: logic, therefore; exhibits (the curious paradox 
of; being an analysis of mental, reasoning f into linguistic, elements; 
The explanation is that outer speech is more obvious than Inner 
thought/, and that , , grammar ^.nd poetic 7 critfcjsin, y/hejtorip /and 
dialectic preceded logic, and that out of those arts of language arpse 
the sdienbe of reasoning. The sophist Prdtagorari had disrihguikhed 
various kinds of sentences, arid Plato had ? ' divided the ! sentence 
into noun and verb, signifying a thing and the .action of a thing. 
Rhetoricians, had enumerated various means .of persuasion, son^e,. bf 
which are logical forms, e.g, prepability and sign, .example and 
erithynieme.' Among the dialecticians, Socrates had Used inductive 
arguments to obtain defifiitions as data * of deductive arguments 
against his opponents, and Plato had insisted! ,on the prodesses of 
ascending t ; o and descending front ap unconditional principle by tfie 
power of giving arid receiving argument. ; All these . points about 
speech, eloquence arid afgu merit: between' man arid fnari Were ab- 
sorbed into Aristotle’s theory of reasoning/ arid In particrilar- the 
grammar of the sentence consisting of noun and verb caused! the 
K>gk£pf the, proposition consisting qf; subjeqt and predicate,. , ; At; the 
same time, Aristotle was wpll aware that the science of repining' is 
rio art of language and rntist take up a d iffei’erit position 1 tbWaraS 
speech as- the expression of thought. In the Categories hd clarified 
names,: not',- however, as a grammarian, by their structure,: hut 
as r a logician by theit; signification. In . .thb;, AQe, inter fir etaticne, 
haying distinguished the eriunqiatfon t or proposition, frpm, pther 
sentences; as that in which there is truth or falsity, he felegateq th^ 
rest to rhetoric : or • poetry, arid I ou nded the logic of the proposi- 
tion, iri which,, however/ he retained .the grammatical analysis irito 
noun arid vqrb. , fn the Analytics took the final step of originating 
the logical analysis of the proposition as premi^plntqi subject and 
predibrite as 'terms mediated by the cdpula,: 'arid /analysed the 
syllogism into these' elements . 1 Thus did he becdriie the founder 
off the logical but linguistic analysis’ of reasoning i as- discourse^ (. 6 ttfr 
Myvs) into propositions arid terms, , , Neyerrthele$s,Mttie deeper ques- 
tion /remained, y^hat is the logical but mental ; an^ly sis of. reasoning 
itself i(o Xoyos) into its mental pfemises and boricliisipn? J ' ■ 

Aristotle thus was the founder of logic as ; ;a science* ; . But : he 
laid .too much stress (on reasoning as? syllogism or deduction,' 
and on deductive, science; and, he laid top much f stress pn . the 
linguistic analysis of rational discourse ijntq proposition and terms. 
These two defects remain ingrained in technical logic to .this day. 
But in the, course of the development pf the science, logicians 
have endeavoured to correct those defects, and have . diverged 
into; two schools. Some have devoted themselves, to induction 
from sense and experience and widened, logic till it ; has become 
a general science of inference and scientific (method. Others 
ha YCi devoted themselves to the .mental- analysis of reasoning, 


arid have- narrowed logic; into a science of conception j judgment 
and reasonings.. : The ribrmef i belbhg - to the schqol of /empirical 
logic, the flatter) to the: school of conceptual and formal , logic. 
Both have started from points which? Aristotle indicated without 
developing theriiv : : But! : We, shall find that his j true descendants 
are the empirical logicians;/ ml nh.; ! ; 

: Aristotle was I 'the first ; of the : empiricists. ; consistently 

maintained - that? sense is knowledge ? l of particulars and the 
origin i of 1 scientific knowledge of uni versals* Hri> his { view, sense 
is a congenital form of judgment; ( 8 vva/*Cs xpmxfi, 

Posh < An. ii. . 19) ; a sensation of! each of the : five senses is always 
true of' its pitoper object; without? serise ; there is? no science; 
sense is the origin of induction, Which? is the origin of deduction 
and:sciencei The A nalytics- end iP&st. AnAn^i g) with a detailed 
system of empiricism, according to which sense is ? the primary 
knowledge of particulars, memory? is the retention of a sensation^ 
experience is - the sum of many memories, . induction infers 
universals, and intelligence is the true ' apprehension: of the uni- 
versal : principles , of science, . Which . 1 is < » /rational, deductive, 
demonstrative/ from empirical principles. ' : ! ; :. 7 

, fTJhis : erriphicai : groundwork q£ 1 Aristotle’s logic was accepted by 
jhe , Epicureans, ; who eiiuriciatedv most, distinctly the; fundamental 
doctrine^ that all sensations are true" of their immediate .objects, 
arid falsity begins With stibsiedriririt qpiriioris ] 1 of What ‘the moderns 
call ' “ interpretation.” Beneath deductive logic, iri the logic of 
Aristotle and ;t he ; canonic of; the Epicureans, there already lay; the 
basis t qf empirical logic: sensory . experience is the origin of all 
inference and science. It remained for Francis Bacon to develop 
thesC begi ririings into a new logic of inductiori‘. He did riot 1 Indeed 
accept the infallibility of sense or of any other operation unaided. He 
thought, rather, . that every "operation becomes infallible by method; 
Following Aristotle ( in this ; . order— sense, memory, intellect— he 
resolved the whole, process of induction into three minist rations 
i : The 1 riiinistraf ion to serise," aided by observation arid 1 expdf ltherit. 
The ministration to memory, aided by registering and arranging 
the data*: of •observation and . experiment in - tables of instances ,of 
agreement,; difference and concomitant, variations. M ; ; . ,, j 

3. The miflistration to intellect or reason, aided by the negative 
elimination by mekns of. Contfadictory ihstances of whatever in the 
instances is; not always present /^absent and varying with the’ given 
Sub j ecf investigated;, and., finally! , by the positive inference that 
whatever in. the. Instances is always present,, absent and varying 
with, the subject is its essential c^use. . 

' BaCbh; like Aristotle, was ariridipated In this or that point j but, 
as Aristotle was the first to construct a system of deductibn in the 
syllogism and its three figures* : so ; Bacon was the first to construct 
a system of induction in tlireje mmistrations,. in which the. requisites 
of induction, hitherto recognized only in sporadic hints, were, com- 
bined for the first time in' orie logic 1 of iftduction. Bacon tiaugljt 
m’en to labouf in inferring frbm ; particulaf to Universal, to ! l|iy'-"ias 
much stress >on induction as ori deduction* andi to think and Speak 
of inductive, reasoning, . Induqtive. science, ipductiye logic., (More-: 
oyer, while Aristotle Had, the . merit of discerning the tr iplicity of 
irifflretice, to Bricori We owe the fiief it of distinguishing the three 
processes' without red uctidrii^ ^ ^ ' ^'^ ■■■*■ • r i'-' ! 

Inference ; from, paqttol^r tb particular 1 by - Experientia 
, v Efrerata.iin piano; / v , i; 

2. Inference from particular to universal by I nductio, ascendendq; 

3. Inference from universal to , particular by Syllogisrri, descen- 

• • !! : derido. ■■ * 1 • •• ' ‘ : ' ,r ' / .... 

In short,; the comprehensive genius of Bacon widened logic into 
' a, general science of inference. t i( ! / ? - : . : .y',.'. 

On the other hand, as Aristotle over-emphasized deduction so 
BaCbri bver-eriiphasized inductibri by contending that it is the 
dnly process- of discovering uniyb'rsals (axiomaid), which deduction 
only applies tp: particulars. J. S; Mill in his >Logic pointed but this 
defect, and witfiout departing from Baconi,ari principles- remedied it 
by quoting scientific examples, in. which deduction, starting, from 
ihdiiCtivC princiiile^, applies^ general tp lbss gynerril; liniyCrsals, 
6 Jg . - -wheh' tHb ] inore general law of gravitation- is showri 1 to include 
thC lefes; genera! laws of ; planetary gravitation. ' Mill’s logic has the 
great merit of ; copiously; exemplifying . the principles of the variety 
of. method accordmg to subject-riiatter. , , It teaches us that scientific 
method is soriietiiries iridfictibriy 'sbirifetimek . deduction, and soirie- 
times the consilience Of bbth, either by the iriductive Verification of 
previous deductions, dr by the deductive u explanation of previous 
inductions. y,' v. ", , -,W if...'" ’ ' ' O . .)• 

It is also most interesting to notice that Aristotle saw further 
thriri 1 Bacori in thte ; direction. The founder bf logic anticipated the 
latest logic of sCierice, when he recognized, hot Only 1 the deduction 
of . mathematics*- but also the experience of facts followed by de- 
ductive explanations; of their causes in physics. ; 

, The: consilience of empirical; and * dedmCtiVe processes was an 
Aristotelian? discovery, elaborated by ; Mill against Bacon. On 
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the whole, however; Aristotle, Ba£oh and Mill, purged ft^m 
their eriqrs, jf6rm : pile i empirical school, gradually growing by 
a^aptipg itself to the advance of science; a school in which 
Aristotle i whs, most influenced by Greek deductive Mathematics, 
Bacon by the rise of empirical physics at the Renaissance, and 
Mill by tlie Newtonian CQjnbination of empirical facts and 
mathematical principles in the principia. From studying this 
succession of empirical logicians, we cannot doubt that sense, 
memory and experience are the real origin Of inference, analogical, 
indiictive and deductive. I’M deepest; problem of ^ogic is the 
relation of sense and inference* , But we must first consider the 
mental analysis of inference, and this brings us to conceptual and 
formal logic. ■ ,• ■ • '• 

Aristotle^ logic has pfteii been called formal logic; it was 
really, a ■ technical logic of syllogism ; analysed into linguistic 
elements, and of science ; rested on an; empirical basis. At the 
same time his psychology, though maintaining his empiricism, 
cbntainied some seeds of conceptual logic, and indirectly of 
formal logip. Iiftellecfual development, , which ? according to 
the logic i. of the Analytics consists of sense, memory, experience^ 
induction and intellect, according to the psychology of the 
De Aninta consists of sense, imagination and intellect, and one 
division of ; iritolle^t is: ^ ^tfi jConCeptibh pf the undivided , and 
cbrhbinhtion of 'cohcepjtmnS as bne. (De An. iii. 6)./;' The De 
InU+preiatione opens 'with a tefeirknce to this psychological 
distinction, ihiplyiiig that naffies represent conceptions, pro- 
poSitiOfis represent con^biriatioiis Of Conceptions. But the same 
passage relegates conceptions and their combinations to the 
De Aninta, and confines the t)e Inter pretdtlone to names and 
propositions in conformity with the linguistic analysis which 
pervades the logical treatises Of Aristotle, who neither brought 
his psychological distinction betWeen Conceptions and their com- 
binations into his logic, nOr advanced the Combinations of con- 
ceptions as a definition of judgment (ko'khs), nor employed 
the mental distinction betWeeh conceptions and judgments as an 
arialySiS of inference, or reasoning, or syllogism : he was no con- 
ceptual logician. The history 6f logic shows that the linguistic 
distinction between terms and propositions was the sole analysis 
of reasoning in the logical treaitises of Aristotle; that the mental 
distinction between cbnceptions (eyvoiai) and judgments (a^fiara 
in a Wide sense) was imported ih to logic by the Stoics; and ; that 
this mental distinction became the logical analysis of reasoning 
under the authority of St Thomas Aquinas. In His commentary 
on the De Inter pretatiotie, St Thomas, after citing from the 
De A ninta Aristotle’s “ duplex operatio inteileCtus , 1 1 said , 
4 ‘ Additur autem et tertia operatio, scilicet ratibcihandb’’ and 
concluded that, Since logic is a rational Science (ratwnalis scieniia ) , 
its consideration must be directed to all these: operations of 
reason. ! Hefice arose conceptual logic ; according to which 
conception is a simple apprehension pf an idea without belief 
in being or not being, e.g. the ided of man or of ruhjiing; judg- 
ment is a combination Of conceptions, adding being or not being, 
e.g. man is running or not rufining; and reasoning is a com- 
bination of judgments: conversely, there is a mental analysis 
of reasoning into judgments, aitd judgment into conceptions, 
beneath the linguistic analysis Of rational discourse into pro- 
positions, and propositions into terms. Logic, according to this 
new school, which has by bur firtie become an did school, has to 
co i oi*dinate these three dpefatiOris,; direct them, and, beginning 
with cotiOeptionS, cdtnbine conceptions into judgments, and 
judgments ? into inference, which thtis becomes^ a complex edm- 
binatidn of conceptions, or, 1 in nioclern parlance, extension 
of ottr ideasi’ 1 Conceptual logieikrib were, indeed, from the first 
a ware that sense supplies the data, and that judgment and 
therefore inference contains belief that things are or are not. 
Bfit: they held, and; still hold that Sensation and .conception are 
alike mere apprehensions, and that the belief that things are Or 
are hot arises somehow after sensation and conception in judg- 
ment, from which it passes into inference. At first,, they were 
mote sanguine of extracting from theSe unpromising beginnings 
sdine knowledge of thiiigs beyond iHeds. B tit at lefigfh many 
of them betaine fbrfnal logicians; who held that logic is the 


investigation pf i ; formal thinking, or consistent conception, 
judgment; and reasoning; that it shows how we infer formal 
truths of consistency without material truth of signifying things; 
that, as the science of the form or process, it must entirely 
abstract from the matter, or objects, Of thought; and that it 
does not tell us how we infer from experience. Thus has logic 
drifted further and further from the real and empirical logic of 
Aristotle the founder and Bacon the reformer of the science. 

The great merit of conceptual logic Was the demand for a 
mental analysis of mental reasoning, and the direct analysis of 
reasoning into judgments which are the sole premises and con- 
clusions of reasoning and of all mental inferences. Aristotle 
had fallen into the paradox of resolving a mental act into verbal 
elements. The Schoolmen, however, gradually came to realize 
that the result to their logic was to make it a sermocionalis 
scieniia, and to their metaphysics the danger Of nominalism. St 
Thomas made a great advance by ihaking logic throughout a 
rationalis scieniia; and logicians are now agreed that reasoning 
consists of judgments, discourse of propositions. This dis- 
tinction is, moreover, vital to the whole logic of inference, 
because we always think all the judgments of Which our inference 
consists, put seldom state all the propositions by which it is 
expressed. We omit propositions, curtail them, and even 
express a judgment by a single term, e g. “ Good ! ” “JFire ! 
Hence the linguistic expression is not a true measure of inference; 
and to say that an inference consists of two propositions causing 
a third is not, strictly true* But to say that it is two judgments 
causing a third is always true, and the very essence of inference, 
because we must think the two to conclude the third in “ the 
Sessions ofswepl sileht thought.*’ Inference, in short, consists of 
actual judgments capable of being expressed in propositions. 

Inference always consists of judgments. But judgment does not 
always consist of conceptions. It is not a combination of con- 
ceptions; it does not arise from conceptions, nor even at first require 
conception. Sense is the origin of judgment. One who feels pained 
or pleased, who feels hot or cold or resisting in touch, who tastes 
the flavoured, who smells the odorous, who hears the sounding, 
who sees the coloured, or is conscious, already believes that some- 
thing sensible exists before conception, before inference, and before 
language; and his belief is true of the immediate object of sense, 
the sensible thing, e.g. the hot felt in touch. But a belief in the 
existence of something is a judgment and a categorical judgment 
of existence. Sense, then, outer and inner, or sensation and con- 
sciousness, is the origin of sensory judgments which ate true cate- 
gorical beliefs in the existence of sensible things ; and primary 
judgments are such true categorical sensory beliefs that things 
exist, and neither require conception nor are combinations of con- 
ceptions. Again, since sense is the origin of memory and experience, 
memorial and .experiential judgments are categorical and existential 
judgments, which so far as they report sensory judgments are 
always true. Finally, since sense, memory and experience are the 
origin of inference, primary inference is categorical and existential, 
starting from sensory, memorial and experiential judgments as 
premises, and proceeding to inferential judgments as conclusions, 
which ate categorical and existential, and are true, so far as they 
depend on sense, memory and experience. 

Sense, then, is the origin of judgment; and the consequence is 
that primary judgments art true, Categorical and existential 
judgments of sense, and primary inferences are inferences from 
categorical and existential premises to categorical and existential 
conclusions, which are true so far as they arise from outer and 
inner sense, and proceed to things similar to sensible things. All 
other judgments and inferences about existing things^ or ideas, or 
names, whether categorical or hypothetical, are afterthoughts, 
partly true and partly false. 

Sense, then, because it involves a true belief in existence is fitted 
to be the origin ofi judgment, Conception on the other hand is the 
simple apprehension pf an idea, particular or. universal, but without 
belief that anything is or is not, and therefore is unfitted to beget 
judgment. Nor could a combination of conceptions make a difference 
so fundamental as; that between conceiving and believing. The 
most that it could do would be to cause an ideal judgment, e.g. that 
the idea of a centaur is the idea of a man-horse ; and even here some 
further origin is needed for the addition of the copula * * is.” 4 

So far from being a cause, conception is not even a condition of 
all ; judgments a sensation of hot is sufficient evidence that hot 
exists, before the idea of hot is either present or wanted. Conception 
is,' however, a condition of a memorial judgment : in order to re- 
member being hot, 1 we requirCan idea of hot* Memory, however, 
is not that idea, but ? involves a judgment that there previously 
existed the hot now represented by the idea, which is about the 
sensible thing beyond the conceived idea ; and the cause of this 
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•' fecquditirig, 1 ^nGeptiotifi ar C baiises ! of ^h4 rl §^^fid^iai J j Wglhefrit 


itifrik fhbmy ' •ihferdhd^ 1 i^ r fetiaM^d * c6ttaiis!ott^ which ate [ 

)fjfli4gnjejitQ : ] afomifcrithff ?••: existence - lof? ? ;thi>ngjs - similar ! ‘to 
sensible 9iH$4 ! to rfeing, 1 howeyp*, from j 


This im ty eimhpre|ni4ei‘reqyires’ ;a briiVersal? confieptiori f of ' a class Or 
^^^umb^r : 9fV^itera'|l%^Wlw/!m % r Cqii4j[tionV> But*; -the ;i 
jbrenii.se . is .tfet i?PP9.eDtwb;. & if ,• aJmfcC OTjjtitftfm ift*, whole i! 
Metier bf pdrtfciil^rs; «/% those :dlrea^xp^ericea ‘ * . THe P 


^feMl^li^atiOh' of '£} cbhfeeptiial' iogrc' assumes, the j 
abstracrionaof m .genbratudeb, ;feut:a|i^ Inference* 'frbtn the-rihafo^y j 
of. a mauktoj a whole, number ! 


hidfi 5 °6r -th£ cpmbittaSoh / that tne idea, of , aU‘ hiCri. is similar to *|!he 
id8£ ^f'^riiduiar'-thih'- : the ttribfef sat premise 

tU&t all iben inifact are |iniilar.' td 'those who - have dlectris required 
tp induce -thp iUniyetsal ponqlu§ion that ad men>wrija©t?dfe*!i Universal ! 

W$m$ ( *# : 

coripitlon; but, so far. as it arises from se^se, memory, experience, 
audHhK^lv^s §bner i M^HdH, ; it bqn^l4ts * 0 ^ judgments which dofibi i 
CQ^stl off^CQnceptiohSy* »but are betiefsnifi things e&stinyp beydrid 
conception.'" Inference t^ep,iSO-far;^ It starts from; categorical: and 


qouciu^pn^ pj, inferential, ( jpdgtn^A^, 
which reqhirercohceptions, put are categorical and existential, juqg- 
b^ybh'd" ' Cbhceptidn? 1 H M<Sffe^erf rife’ ' 4t' bgco’ifles ‘ irtiqre <de- . 
dnetiyej>ahd ^caufeds bohclusibn^ fufthernffonC ridftso# r experience; 
inferential -judgments fe^eofeiqi causes of 'inferential j Conceptions* 

Wt-^ffpjfRteiMP ^s.^?;ira%P^rP f '.,Wo^ ( fha®ge fi ^ i: tp, :; t£<f 
Obvious parts of bodies, science first, comes to believe .pr molecular 
iftatf $pf*mie J to Irri'peihbjlHMe particles, 'ahq' th£ri itfles' to conceive 
the- ideas of? partidek, > mol&Uleg; * atpms, electrons ; 1 :l The' icohcbpttial 
logic supposes* phat odhceptiow'alWaV^ precedes Judgment*; but ' the 
truth Us ithiat f sensory &j uagmenf 1 begins: 'and inferential judgment 
ends; by praoedin^ conception'.’ > nThe » supposed • triple' Order— Con- 
ception, j udgihent r reasoning^+is defective ? and false. f • The real 
order.- is ; Sensation- and -sensory judgment, conception^ meitiory- and 
inenfonial j udgment, experience and experiential j udgftient; 1 inference > 
inferential; judgment, -inferential conceptions This; isp not all: 
inferential, conceptions are inadequate; and ' finally faili : They are 
often, symbolical ;> that: is, we 1 conceive one thirig only -by another 
like it; e.gl atoms by minute bodresinot' hearly small e-hough. - Ofteiri 
theKsynibp^i® mot like. / What idea, ban the; physicist form of intra- 
spatiad ether/??j ^What believer fin God pretends ,to "Conceive Him as 
He s really We, believe mriny things that we cannbt conceive ; as 

Mill laaid,!. the inconceivable. is: nbt the incredible; and Thd pbmt of ; 
sc|enbe {a/n©t %hkt ;we^can eohceiverbut- what we -'should btlievei On 
evidence^ a (Conception is the weakest; judgme mjb the strongest ; po wer 
pf jman,’s>*mind. / Sense) before conception is the- original cause oh 
Judgment ; Und Inference from -sensei enables judgment to continue 
afters no.nc#tibn / ceases. - FinallyvK'as -there is- jiidgbent - without 
conception;/ so iherei ie‘ conception without judgment.’ i We ' of ten say 
Vl 1 1 understands but ;do not decide.- ’-hiButithis suspension of judg^- ! 
menti is> a Ttig%ljy . refined . act,! unfitted to the beginning ? •- of thought. 
QosncepIfeiQn;.-- begins ; -as <.& . 'condition* ‘ ©f <memdry, and ?after a long ; 
Cpntinuoua] process- of inference aendsdn mere ddeation. The con- 
ceptual logic has made the* mistake of : making ideation a stage in 
thought ? prior; to 'judgment;/?" ;:v;i V» iu).-ho nh <.i • 
i rM i i was, - natural fenough ; that .the originators t of i cjonceptuaii logic } 
seeing .••that judgments can be • expressed; by : propositions, and ? *&&&« ; 
beptions by ; ternls, should- fall intdmfae ?etrdr j of supposing that, ; )as j 
propositipnsijcortsistrof terms, ■ so . judgments consist of conceptions, \ 
Und th^t ithejfe: , is >a < triple < mental \ : brd©r4^concqption, . j udgment/ j 
reasoning-TTparaUel -t^fthe- triple -linguistic rntder^feerm, proposition, ; 
dlsUoqrsei r They overlooked? dhe ? f aat > that imamt;hinM long before ! 
he speaks, makes judgments which he dobs? not express at ailpor? ; ; 
e?£pr#ses .themjby fihterjebtions, names arid iphrasesp before he; u4es 
regulan pirobositions,! and fchatjheidofes notKbe^in| by ?coriceivirig nnd ! 
namings and then proceed to believing, Urid/ priaposiing-. is Heeling and 
sedation, idnvPlving belieyirig forejudging, /coiner feeffere? oonbeptibri 
anddarigUage;^ r, As cohcpptions-am»hot atwaya; piesent iri judgmehti 
as; they jare otdy Occasional conditions; mridras )they -ate unfitted to 
qaUse belfefe>-or • j udgments, and ; especially s Judghibiks of \ exiktenoe,- 
and:/aS' judgm.ents?bQth precede jccfncepfrionfe in sense and)* cofftinub 
after them, in 1 infef?encel > it -• fqllciVs Htfat. tcoricdptions abe snot rl the 
constituents- of judgment,: and ■ judgment uis nofeia ^Combination, of 
CoUpeptionsivi fs i them' theri -any ianafysis of judgment ? ^ifParado^idil, 
as>rit|timay )soUnd,? the/ ( truth y seem$ ? to be : ithatKTrim&ryi/jud'gmeritv 
beginning >a.s it* dcesiwi^h » jthb simplest deelimgr sarid »sensationy m > ? hot 
ai i«fehtab:4!lei»finfesh^p.t«) one.,t(bUhris ?a ! division 

itself rand its] existence dand>; the 
bdief (/that It d§ii(fetermiriedf ?as*<e^sting # that? hot exists cold 

^rt^oth^tnulmsdi $rn&H Sudy-a* ju%hieritfi has 


A ; f^n^hut ( m )TO|ta)t^e|qent^ , J Afterw^#/C 9 .^e 
judgments of complex sense, ,£.g.. that the existing hot is. burning /or 
MclffiKg-Itvore'# ftSs 

Sensations causing the judgment; but ^thig judgmeht i 4 ‘ still M n diMisI6h 
of t the .? sensible thins? Into icsejf.; and its being; ) and) a« belief that it/is 
m determined. s > ; Affef ^ards^. |^Jpw judgiu^nb 5 arising) fedm «jw.4e 
'cbmpiex causes, , e.g. memory, "experience, inferenee*.* But . hpwey^r 
? Cofnplicai 5 ed‘ the^- mental "cku ; se's; ’ s |ii^te ? st;ll. tChiain these' points 
cdmfnonr to all ' j ud^merit ^4i^The s friiefital ; 'causes bf judgrrienV ■ aVe 
s^AS^i memory;; .experience • and/ inf eienbe; while edneeption^^ a 

either orit^ causes, pr of its cpnditiqris, e.g y It, is , Apt ; a. ( .corubiu^fipti 
df 'serisatibns^ any 5 riiore thriri' of ideas. 1 (3) 'A J judgment F is a ^n’lthn^ 
mental act; dividing ! iibt- itself but its^dbjieCt irito^ the cbjedt 'itself 
rind i itself >as • determined; trindr -signifying 3 that it is iso, - ’determined. 

(4) A primary judgment is a judgment that a sensible ! thing, ofe 
determined as .existing,; but later judgments; ate , concerned/ with 
’either existiHg tHIhgkj dr'^rltn faea'S, or ’with'* ^ words, Vaqa signify ( that 
they are ’ determined iii > all • Sorts' bf Ways . J V($) Wheri ! ri‘ j udgm^rit' Is 
expressed. by ri proposition;: the proposition expressed' the. results >?ctf 
the .cjiyisiqn bydt^P-.'feVWr^Ubjnct &pd predfeato, andi byjth^ copula 
that , 'yrHat is signified, by # the subject is, wj^at./is! signified > by , thp 
predicate \ l rind the proposition ts’ aVcombinafiqh of the two, terrri^ ; 

■\ e.g. border war is ; evil. ! ( 6 ) -A^ 4 ompleX ! jridgmeilt' is a f domDinatibh 
of twio judgments/ ; and may be cOpulativei you s ihd^ r-atelmOri, 

pxi hypothetical,, pr disjiUncfiyey ^q.,. , - , ; :/ ,.a Unn 

‘ ‘ Em ^jrica,!’ ‘ Idgic^ ilie logic ^ pf . Ari^tp^le , ; apd^ > ^appn,^ as. ,011; thp 
rights way!) It is 'the thp lpg|cian, jtp tfie , 

Of ,thq ’judgments which f 9ap>- t]ie’ premises . ; and the ^ppcjlu^O^s 
of inference^ reasoning and 5 sqpnce,, *^Bat dp. %e } .gejt 

By 'sensV, ^rbempry ,^hd expe^iepce, JtbeJ caqspS/pf 
Jiidgrrvent f * 5 What Is 1 j'udgjm^nt^ its 

^nat is Infereiicei’qbV poes^it 

as /premises ' to capse ' jqdgmy^is ; $s , c.one^sipns, _ ;au;4, what? ,ft?e 
‘yaripus ’ .kinds K “ Hq^y ppe^ in|ei;ehce draw ; ; cpnclqsipA^ 
or less probable up to' Spw .d^pes itby tbc ai.d 

of ’ liqitidcatipn^ cohye^ . pro^a^ie apto . .necessary I cpnqlhsion^, 
^^c^/^^ecoirie ‘ n|ece^a^y .princ^les -pj demppst ration? . Btpyr,^ 
cat egoticril ' J proceeded by ‘ y , cpn^itipnal < . ipfetpnpp? ; . . $$$£ . ' 
riciehtiSc methpn Y .as' a, system, of Inferences . ^#1$, 
jeCtsf 1 flow ^apes iniprence ibpcpme the source . ,qt ? q^pr and 
fallacy? ’ How dpps ‘the whole, process from ; sense t to ; inference 
discover the real trutfi. ; of ju^gpiynts, ? wbich ^ Vup; $9- IM W 
they signify things' known bv .sense,, iqimpp^y,' expqienc^: gmd 
inf ef eiidpV ' . tThese .are f he .'fundamental , quest 3 , 9 ns . pf . .spignpe 

pf inferenfcp. ' .Conceptual. ioglp,. on the'pther pau^h ^R-W 
tlip .start: . It if not the -fir sf l^isines^ pf logic ,fQ; d/jeepf 
foVform^cbnceptipns signified by terms, because sepsp ds a f pripr 
cause' of jug^ent and inference, ..'It is not the ^.ecpnd business of 
logic , To ' 1 direct us fiow ^ but of conceptions to iprm jqdgpjipnts 
signified by. prdppqtipfis>* B rpafi CaR? c f s -pf t|Rdgmqfits 

are sense, memory, expef feRce afid inference. * , ,it * is, • .fip^ever, 
the main business of lo^ic to dmc 5 ct, ,us ( how. out of jq(^meuts ; to 
fbrpi inferences signified by^di^pUrse,; and, this is the ,pnp. point 
W^ich ponceptua^lpgic has contributed to. tfic science, of iqfprencq 
But spoil , tKe further ‘ xnffitftl. ahalysis/qf . inf erence by sup- 
posing that Conceptions arp ebustituents, , of . judgment , and 
therefore of inference,' which, ; thus beyomek ; .merely . ,a pprnpfex 
combination of coheeptions, rim e^tension.pf ideas? • The., niista^p 
has 'bCjin * tp ; coiiyprt, tfire>e. bp^ratipns ., pfi.’^nnd' , intp , jthre^^pfpr 
ce^sCs Jin a ^fixeT' brder-^cbhcep^ j udgqiept v inf etnn c 9;r o i pRRf • 

epption ’and jud^meiit, af e decisions;, inference ; atonp fe t( a 
from ‘decisions fo decism^ Judgment, jSpn^e, 

npT conception^ is |tfiejqn^,pf?jud^9nt- .Inference is,|fhe 
; process ^ hfeh from ‘ judgml^f^ ^)put. sensible . things: procee^ > jt# 

; judgment^ |afeou^-d|^g^ r . J .jfj^^r^ . _se^ipi^V. 

: apme 'cpnce^fK^s^arp 1 if^ poi^ipns ■ jridgmR^) ^ 

paused * inference '|t s elf in , itsr^ cpnplnsipua .causes many , ? tn9re 
! jfud^menfs ^rind conceptipns, "j *phally^ ; fiifqrpncn IS exfensfpn? 

| not of ideas ?j But df Reliefs, at t j^rsit ; ajbpu^ existing: things^ a%rf 
| wards 'aBpnfd.q^- ,^9rdain,abput ,nnytldng 
! in ? sH6* ! aBpu^Mcfi;;^e think.' in I s . »tR° faricifnlly , pahed 

1 .^e unjye^^f discpurse/;,,; 0}r? i ■. .v, n<? Jr nri/!/- moVi J^tu 

. ^Formal f lb|iq i 

w|fH' formal trutjf or. ^e^cp^si^^qf' premises .and/R 01 ^^ 0 ^* 
But as all trutn? real as well as iormal, is consistent, formal rules 
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of^ttkiAp tii^p^s 
thdreft>i*e^tie. : .->f^ 
rifetoyi^pMsizies tlie* forAiM 

.fe^Wilitfoii^df fAeinfes in analogical 
s ’^tehoifi^i 5 *'€lie :t> ^tiEi-bi*£ktidM t dbe# nfot 

fsWcfl^ihe’bdAdUsibUpy^ 

a Way 1 4hai i; life 1 Science %i x liif eTeAce is x ndtt OoiAplete Without 
lUVOMigaf ing j UlP tHe^ Abttllbinadion^ 1 \ifech characterize different 1 
kind^Wihl^r^cei 1 l^e ^estiotioPldgfc is^ho^Weiille^iil^ikct, 
kW%etMWpeifectI^ f ( a ? M ,( we OanttbtWnderStaUd: ^ ihf^fdnd^/iiiilbss 
we 0 febftsicter 1 iffi&ifoltkstot- 1 prpbabihty 1 Of all kinds. ir ' Moreover, 
dl Maldkfdar ‘ dnd induOti^e 1 inference l M 1 rieoMary^db 
that ‘W £h¥ th<e?y dkcbVOr the ! pfekiisdS 

df* WlldgiisihL ^The [ forhkaP thinking Of ^Udgifeiii J al6iie-'& r jde^^ ; 
fi^oMty^ ^dbSequArice ; ’ 1 J but " When* its 1 * preiM^es 5 kr A necessary; 
piiheiMeS} its * coAcIusibng-are 'hot - onljf ji h&cekSary ; Odhse^qUents 
by h%<¥ nebe'ssKty truths? ? H?eiiOe the ftikifinef in WhiehlhdW^Off 
&ide& 1 by" idefttifieatibh 1 discovers ^ecdsSary 1 ptM<iipleS . Mist be 1 
studied! hy;-tM feyMkh iri brddr td ! decide ’wheh thd/syilogisiA 
bah rAalfy kAriVe at Wce§safy boiielUsiMs. '- ^gkifi, 'tfefSciende 5 
Of frif^eiicb ha¥ fdf $t§ Subject the 1 forin^ ol pf deeSseSv 0# thbuglit ,' 
BUt* hBt! ! its' thatt'AfcA Objects ; ! lJ But it 1 does 1160 : f olo w that it* cah 
investigate ( tH0 ( f6rhiyr #ithbut 3 thfe latter. ' ' Fdi^ai ldgidahs Say; 
fha£^#tbey had ; tb’£ohSide^^^ 

sidbr’ kll ‘-thihgS, 1 WhfelF Would be impossible^ select; sbSthe, j 

whse&wo w&m 1 m%& 

dative) which • is r 6eftftdr ! ; iiftpdsMte bathteiy } 1 tb 

ebha?deA f §he :i geh^M 1 ‘ distinctidhs' and priftBijflibs ( 6f[ all f; tMAgsf 
Ah(S ;l 4ithbu£ { tMa h |fefeerar (bMderatidh Of thAihattef thefdgiSitf 
eariliy > khd^ the form : ‘ : bf '‘thMPtty Which cbhsiStS iii 7 iira^ing[ 
idjfef gh&6s ^bdift things 'M ^hes^'g^hef al"imndiplfe&. H M^iy^the’ 
sbidh^^of^ifttefenee riS^kbt * indeed the' sdehbb bf WSneatibhy 
hfeuiotjplihd ekpeffehee r , ; bdt^at^Wb^ahie time; ifiSkhe Mehbe" 
df r Mhg thBSe metipl^pferalicihs A^'dat^W^fdrencb'}- atid^?£ 
lp^e^ddek; hot she#* iow ahaidgieat arid 'iMubtive 0 inferences- 
dihefetly; j }nferehees v indif e$£iyV f af ise ftom*' expert 

&itig}*tt <&<Me&%?mW8e %f r tliiiikfib^ : WitSbbiit* 

related ‘tb ; : alFthe< sBferiSBS, became % ’ fcbnsfdera thd 
cdhiAn*fcMeii'e^iaWd ^rS^^bth6ds c *dsfd ,f 
different’ S^bjedts!' 1 it^fecSf!- UoSeljf iffeMbd" td tfe sciences 

dPihetaphysies u ahd l psych61d^ t^hlch form 1 With it a" tkad W 

k$£ 

tfi^fbi^Wfche MhgS ?; vitec!i ; -bfeB6iffe ;6b|ects ; %ppreheifded <J oyJ 
diif^i-ridi. PSyehblOgy ih y tKe n Meri6e ! bf ^triiihki'bJd genera^ p 'Aii’d‘ 
feBryfptefdf°th% hierit 2 d iT BpetatibiisV of #hlhh diff erdnee ib^ ohB. j 
EBgife^is* ^EeUcfehc^^k'fhS'-prdcesses' 1 of 1 iniferendep ^ • ^hBsB 1 JdiPee 
Sdieffdfef* df 4h r e }f bbje<A:s^^ :i W :, mihd; <! df f the 1 fe^yattoha ;df ! ffiitid;; 
df^ ^Ihe^'prbdesJea ‘Usfed iff 1 f th# -ilifferehceb ^bt^MndJ^ ^‘kre-diffeirehtly, 
but* " Vlbsel/ 1 - f felatfelf '- ^6 “ M that l// -1:hey ^^re 1 c6hstafitly 4l ‘''bbh- 
fliSed! '*phe ^£al r p6 r mt ;; i^ tftelr. iiitef^|)eiitiefite;- ^Wh'icii'difab 5 
ihkrhkte a ^hM ( Me 1 ^ s^gri u bl 5) ^tekt^ '^pfiilhlbphy J is a : cofiSstefff 
iKita^siek^psychoi^^ ^ahd^ygid^tff'^Wokd 
S^iM 1 ‘pattiy; fhetital; ^Heh^the: 

po^e^s r of k&V ahd 1 rhf ereAhe ehabllh^ It t tb 
kub^thye* ^ahd; there D rikSt ! be proeesses^bf inferehce 

c^fr^Shyf^f^oiht and Beydhd the ^eifeibi^^tO^he^iuSehkfM^Wbrld 
bf ffliltfet aAtf ;f iiiihd[ { ;^If tj|^ ^Mbte'Wdtid of thihgs; iA "ihattef 
B|i¥f itterii c ^'ffd a pf dtbsyes ; b^ ihiAd #e thehiseiyes ,: WateBaL i?0 lf 
ffle r p4blfe ^orld ’ 6f thiAgS c !S’%iAd, : bpefatidnS 1 a!nd prbeesseS n 6’f 
hiihdha^e ohiy to retbghi^e their like 1 an the ^orid Svtf? \ it is 
^ihah’s^etaphySfes/aOT ^^chbld^y > npiii^;cbldA# 
Hi^^hgle? { I4 c; ia ! jT Acobfdffi^Wel^saTjir •' jtd J the ibgieiah Jtb krio\v 
beforehand the general distinctibks W^ 6t things jffi 

tielaph^sIds^Wnd the >; 'inrfentai i( dpykti^%' J bf t seAse, AbAception^ 
.ifieffldfj’ ufld e^p^iehcb ih^ r p^^chbfogyjWo as 5 to dis&Vdt 'the 
ptebSSfel Sf iAferdhoe ^roAi H &^ffiihee' about things • 

u ^ffie 9 ihte^iiyfiMd&iee^ of r this ! 'tfiad of -SaeAcAS lit^^dmetitffe^ 
&fc- w* tlleSf‘ ?, cohftfSibii. v?; - He)fel5 n With 

ihbii^tf AiBrg M iAetAphySies (I !A IoMci ; j he 'dlfided dBgic 

mm%}e<Mmtm m& p^t&^bhiBessed 


cesses of thought. Psychologists^ ; seeing that inference is a 
mental operation, often extemporize a theory of inference to 
the A^IeOt ; of ^Ogibx - 'But we haVd r, a^dduM#?c6wMo^hess iof 
infereAbei ^Vfe ^r^«'eonsdbus df • 4« :’^"{one(v@pe^tioii na»»»>hgi. • 
manyy aud^of *i#> onihipresenee/ sd to ^oak; ; bo all the* resti^ 
But %eoaf© also coAsolou^bf the prbdessteofethe operation c of « 
ddrtain > extent > this^ second :AoksdoAsness- 
apples 1 to bth 0 r>’OpWfetiotis :-ribr >exauiplo> '-wei aro^oAsdotfSJOf> 
tho profcoss -of s aBSodatiori by whioh vatious'hientalvca^bs roualh' 
ideas tit* tho iuiagiuatiohi IBut 1 hbw dittle ^ does the^psycholbgiit^ 

I kttbw ; ab r dut tho r assbdattion of - ideas, ^mp^red wtt iwhalt dhd 
| lOgidiari^lias* 4lso6V0ire<i^»alKwit^ the procosses of ‘ihf eroded i 
| fa^t is'^hai'OArdp^iiffafy OOhSoiOusAeiS of ; alf mental opdrMibw 
I is hardly equal to OUr>feoMary coufeoiousneSS Of uhe probesiosi 
Of ^tho^brte opeMtiouiof ‘iuffereuoe/ frAm‘plrdffiises to^eoncluSions 
j permeatip^ long , tr^ins,and|^eryadirij|%6l¥S® 

; at?!; pp i^';tl^\ jp^iAc^tuIpjjpf, 

I lo^ic^as. 1 ^ the-jfirst> step.rtoitB raotho^! 

! But it is not the whole method of logic, which also andvrightiy 
| (|pn|iby ai^ T %4htal ^rhOe^^i^aai^ s tp 7 ihn|ua|0; ^^wyhoti^ 
j ^iyii^|qqs- 5 y v '\tv! ) i'iCilii 

| Nor are consciousness and linguistic analysis all the instrushep&s* 

( #' ^^thA>IOgiAia^» v ^Ijogic-has^to^omaidor the things wdiknoW, Ihe 
j Aiind^ t b|'' , Wffic'h!'We;khq^ 

i djstenduoiuj :knowiedge of a«d teviag/iq&nsideBdd stoffte. 

! facts, the logician- must/’fhake l su^ a science ofdnf brence> Us Will 
| e^I^iA . thA ■^dW^rWiid' tkfe :jpfpVArty;.6f human kMwlAdgA. ‘ } . 

j . to • '»;:;c: ;ft;oru?^ - tf-v/rculaij. lunii'xw?^ nn vliii 

• >■ >tPhAre-' hre ' several > grounds 1 dor ^hope^ id the i Ibgic^ of 'our olay} 

\ In the ihrst : pladA, !> it tAtitis %W' ' talke ! * 

; former, regard logic as purely formal iu^&erSenae^f /absiraotiA® 
i thought from* bAingfnor>Mdo0s4t follow (the latter in amalgamating 
! iiV)fetptpliJ^ic^ ! ’Wajij 

: Sj^’pndly,:' if 'dfi>^.’Mot : ,;cpftf > ^iit';' jtsqjt^IthVt'hq. 1 1 .'^{drDdjjt^e. f ^ 

; thinking, but pushes forward to theories of method^ >kAowiedg0 
j and sdencef and'it’ is^a'hbpeful'sigmito ffnd^hisfepiisteirioiagical 
1 spiff tv to' ' \vhfcft' ; Eriglan'd "f^k'S /a’ccustdified 

! andaj^undi. /^^ir%k>th0rei^-i a>f4©te«wnati©ii' ,kt r#wml •■}£& 

I psychological basis of logical processes, and not merdM'tb 
j de|(;dbe a fhAtii J ^ a¥e ® 1 ^dAft* 1 reasfcidg, p A| ' W -eipiain 

j al^|^!t|ey pri^i^ly 

i i$^<#eme*hi T^:i§fatAi^^t^wbc^4 , with>;tfoe pspn^kgieai 
I turn given to recenU>phfl^ Jdphy ?: By B WMdt* tandl/othbrBi j -'and . 
j 6ibiiy V d^6 f 1 ! Hd® 1 .aa^teychottdgV/lt^ei^ ii ■hyboihAticW. 

f tfnfbrfunatefy.^owAve nierits 11 ai^, , i^u^Jty ! 

j W,ith a less , admirable, characteristic — contempt for, tradition, 
j Wffting 1 his : prfif afcb \ t# hiksfeitoid 1 Aditio A Iff 1 f 8SS ; 5 SlW^af t } says : 

; ^Ifii^brtEfi^ wdrkk ! ^ha4fe 7 appyaredf by ^qt ? z¥, J ^Saiuppe-, ‘WipfdS 
| and' Br^dlAy‘/ >J tb^ 'AAly ; *thA :J ^st ?t dminAht^ antf v alP ? sta r ri 
j frbAi the c6hee]p£iBn %1AAH S hq's Aulded; tHW a^fAthpt!^ 0,, THS£ r; fi] 

: logid {§ ^rbunHAd by ? ‘SfAt^ipdii^ M effete £^adit^AA ; bi|^ upb A 

I d;tie w {AybstigatikAhf thbugHt l as^ ^ff aetffailyds iff its psychological 
; fbuAjdaftbha," ^ in/its -^fghiffcaA^A^fbf ? khowjedge^ anff'fts* actual 
\ o’p^atidn'in ac^eritififc^ Ai^6rM ,,r) IIow strari^A! ; ^he" spfft 
! of qne'bf thfe th'toe^ AfbrAia'abpve 1 AAuiA)AMed { ls' : ai ;hAtf6Af- 
\ sbioA^ ?eiff¥A‘ 4 tb J Aflst^0e4 ^^A^hA.^ ' ArtybtlW^ f^as lb|¥(J 

wffibk'Wfeed, f ak ^AAAdAleffbui^ has ^d^, ( /.bet^een 
[ foi^lism^M^!kAgehah 7 &ef^hy^dk; it WasVa’BiJfcJ -tfig 
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Judgment 

i. Judgment and Conception . — The emphasis now laid on 
judgment, the recovery from Hume’s confusion of beliefs with 
ideas and the association of ideas, and the distinction of the 
mental act of judging from* its verbal expression in a proposition, 
are all healthy signs in, recent logic. The most fundamental 
question, before proceeding to the investigation of inference, 
is not what we say but what we think in ihaking the judgments 
which, whether we express them in propositions or not, .are 
both the premises and the conclusion of inference; and, as this 
question has been diligently studied of late, but has been 
variously answered, it will be well to giye- a list of the more 
important theories of judgment as follows :-r 

0. It expresses a relation between the content of two ideas, not 

a. relation of these ideas (Lotze). 

b. It is consciousness concerning the objective validity of a 

subjective combination 6f ideas, i.e. whether between the corre- 
sponding objective elements an analogous combination exists 
(Ueberweg). , :} 

c. It is the synthesis of ideas into unity and consciousness of 
their objective validity, not in the sense of agreement with external 
reality but in the sense of the logical necessity of their synthesis 
(Sigwart)i 

d. It is the analysis of an aggregate idea {Gesamnitvorstellung) 

into subject and predicate; based on a previous association of 
ideas, on relating and comparing, and on the apperceptive synthesis 
of an aggregate idea in consequence ; but itself consisting in ah 
apperceptive analysis of that aggregate idea ; and requiring will 
in the form of apperception or attention (Wundt) . - 

e. It requires an idea, because every object is , conceived as w^ll 
as recognized or denied; but it is itself an assertion of actual fact, 
every perception counts fer a judgment, and every categorical is 
changeable into an existential judgment without change of sense 
(Brentano, who derives his theory from Mill except that he denies 
the necessity of a combination of ideas, and reduces a categorical 
to an existential judgment). 

/. It is a decision of the validity of an idea requiring will (Berg- 
mann, following Brentano). 

g. Judgment ( Urtheil ) expresses that two ideas belong together : 

1 ‘ by- j udgment * ’ ( Beurtheilung ) is the reaction of will expressing 
the validity or invalidity of the combination of ideas (Windelband, 
following Bergmann, but distinguishing the decision of validity 
from the judgment). 

Judgment is consciousness of the identity or difference and 
of the causal relations of the giveit; naming the actual combinations 
of the data, but also requiring a priori categories of the understanding, 
the notions of identity, difference and Causality, as principles Of 
thought or laws; to combine the plurality of t he given into a unity 
(Schuppe). 

1. Judgment is the act which refers an ideal content recognized 
as such to a reality beyond the act, predicating an idea of a reality, 
a What of a that; so that the subject is reality and the predicate 
the meaning of an idea, while the judgment refers the idea to reality 
by an identity of content (Bradley and Bosanquet). 

k. Judgment is an assertion of reality, requiring comparison and 
ideas which render it directly expressible in words (Hobhouse, 
mainly following Bradley). / 

These theories are of varying value in proportion to their 
proximity to Aristotle’s point that predication is about things, 
and to Mill’s point that judgments and propositions are about 
things, not about ideas. The essence of judgment is belief 
that something is (or is not) determined,, either as existing 
(e.g. “ I am,” “ A centaur is not”) or as something in particular 
(e.g. “ I am a man,” “ I am not a monkey ”). Neither Mill, 
however, nor any of the later logicians, whose theories we have 
quoted, has been able quite to detach judgment from conception; 
they all suppose that an idea, or ideas, is a condition of all 
judgment. But judgment starts from sensation (Empfindung) 
and feeling (Gefiihl), and not from idea (Vorstellung). When 
I feel pleased or pained, or when I use my senses to perceive a 
pressure, a temperature, a flavour, an odour^ a colour, a sound, 
or when I am conscious of feeling and perceiving, I cannot 
resist the belief that something sensible, is present; and this 
belief that something exists is already a judgment, a judgment 
of existence, and, so far as it is limited to sense without inference, 
a true judgment. It is a matter of words whether or not we 
should call this, sensory belief a judgment; but /it is no matter 
of choice to the logician,, who regards all the, constituents , of 
inference as judgments; for the fundarnental constituents 
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are; sensory beliefs, which are therefore judgments in the logical 
sense. Sense is the evidence, of inference; directly of analogical 
and inductive, directly or indirectly , of deductive, inference; 
and therefore, if logic refuses to. include sensory beliefs among 
judgments, it will omit the fundamental constituents of inference, 
inference will no longer consist of judgments but of sensory 
beliefs plus judgments, and the second part of logic, the, logic 
of judgment, , the purpose of which is to investigate the con- 
stituents of inference, will be like Hamlet without the prince 
of Denmark. If, on the other, hand, all the constituents of 
inference are judgments, there are judgments of sense; and 
the evidence of the senses means that a judgment of. sense is 
true, while a judgment of inference is: true so far as it is directly 
or indirectly concluded from judgments of sense. Now a sensory 
judgment, e.g. that a sensible pressure is existing, is explained 
by none of the foregoing theories, because it requires nothing 
but sensation and belief. . It requires no will, but is usually 
involuntary, for the , stimulus forces one’s attention, which is 
not always voluntary; not all judgment then requires will, as 
Wundt supposes. It requires no reference to; reality beyond 
the sensible pressure, because it is merely a belief that this 
exists without inference, of the external stimulus or any inference 
at all: not all judgment then requires the reference of subjective 
to objective supposed by Ueberweg,; or the consciousness, of 
logical necessity , supposed by Sigwart. ; It requires in addition 
to, the belief that something exists,: no, consideration as to whether 
the belief itself be true, because a man who feels pressure believes 
ip . the thing without further question about the belief: not all 
judgment; then requires a , decision of validity, as r Bergmann 
supposes. It requires nothing beyond the sensation and belief 
in the given existence of the given pressure; not all judgment 
then requites categories of understanding, or notions of identity, 
difference and causality, or even of existence, such as .Schuppe 
supposes, jit requires no , comparison in order to express it in 
words,, for , a . judgment need not be, expressed, and a sensory 
judgment of pressure is an irresistible belief that a real pressure 
exists, without waiting for words, or ^ for a comparison which 
is wanted not to make, a sensation a judgment, but to turn a 
judgment into language: not all judgment then requires com- 
parison with a view to its expression, as supposed by Hobhouse. 
Lastly, all the authors of the above-quoted theories err in 
supposing that : all judgment requires . conception ; for even 
Mill thinks a combination of ideas necessary, and Brentano, 
who comes still nearer to the, .nature of. sensory judgment when 
he says, : “ Every perception counts for a judgment,” yet thinks 
that an idea is necessary at the same time in order to understand 
the thing judged. In reality, the sensation and the belief are 
sufficient; when I fee) a, sensible pressure, I cannot help believing 
in its reality, and therefore judging, that it is real, without any 
ter Hunt quid — an idea of pressure,; or of existence or of pressure 
exist jng-rintervening between the, sensation and the belief. 
Only after ^ensation has: ceased does an idea, or representation 
of what is not presented, become; necessary as a substitute for 
a sensation and as a condition not of the first judgment that there 
is, bqt of a second judgment that there was, something sensible. 
Otherwise there would be no judgment of .sensible fact,; for the 
first sensation would ; not give it, and the idea following the 
sensatipn would be still farther off. The senspry judgment 
then, which is nothing, but a belief that at the moment of sepse 
something sensible exists, , is : a ; proof . that not ail judgment 
requires, conception, or synthesis or analysis of ideas, or decision 
about the content , or about- the y ali dity , of ideas,, or reference 
of an ideal content to reality as commonly, though variously; 
supposed in the logic, of ,our day. .... 

Hot, however, that all judgment is sensory: after the first 
judgments of sense follow judgments of memory, and memory 
requires ideas, Yet memory isnot mere conception, as Aristotle, 
and ; Mill after him, have perceived. To remember, we must 
have a present idea; but * we ? must also have a belief that the 
thing,] of .which .thejdea is a representation, was (or was not) 
deterquned; and this belief is the meiuqtial judgment. Origin- 
ally, such judgments, ^risp front sensory Judgments followed; by 
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ideas, { an;d fare sense that Something 
s pressure reristedi. afterwards come judgr 
ments ; o f memory after 1 inf erenee; i Caesar* > was murdered. 

iKpaliy/ tirjost judgments are inferential^ Theseiare: conclusions 
which primarily are inferred ? from sensory r and memorial judg< 
rnents ;s ? and ? so -far; as inference, ,start$' from sense of something 
^nsible in the present,: and from metnory after sense of. something 
sensible? in the, 1 past, ;and ( concludes * similar things, inferential 
judgments are indirect beliefs in being; and in existence beyond 
ideas, ii^yhen < from the sensible? pressures between the parts 
pfin^imouth, ^whighilfeeland remember and judge thatdhey 
expand; have: existed,- 1 infer! another similar pressure, (e.g, of 
the - food which presses and is- pressed by my mouth! in eating), 
the inferential ; judgment with Which > I conclude is a belief that 
the latter exists as well : as the former (e<g. the pressure: of; food 
without as well as the sensible pressures within), ; Inference* 
no doubt y, is t closely involved, with i conception. So far , as? i it 
depends 1 on; memory, r , an ; >■ inferential / judgment presupposes 
memorial ideas : in its data;- ;and s0‘ fat as: it infers universal 
classe^ ; and laws, it produces (general ideas. But, eVCn .so? the 
part - played by conception fe quite subordinate tov^hat of, belief, 
In the first place, [ the ^remembered {datum, from which an/inf er*> 
ence of. pressure! starts, is. not the • conceived idea., but the belief 
that r the ssensible < pressure existed^ Secondly, the- Conclusion 
in whiph it ends isfnotrth^ generaf iden of va class, but the? belief 1 
that) a piass,[ represented , by a general idea, exists, and is (or is 
not), otherwise determined (e,g> that things pressing and! pressed 
exist and move). ; Two things are certain about r inferential 
judgment : : ; • one* that when inference is based on sense and 
mfemQlr&i ;,inf eTOtiai from a combination of 

senaory, and memorial judgment, both , of [which are beliefs that 
things, exist; the other? that in consequence inferential judgment 
h^fitbat similar thingsexist, : There are thus; three primary 
judgments : : judgments ipf « sense, of memory after sense, and of 
inference if rpmsense. All these are beliefs in being and; existence, 
and this existential belief, is first in/sense, andrafterwards trans- 
ferred to memory and inferencei' Moreover, it is transferred in 
the same jjmesistibfe., W0vk ■.) frequently we cannot, help either 
feeling, pressure, or ; remembering ? it , or inferring it ; . and as there 
are Involuntary sensation and attention, so there are involuntary 
memory and inference. Again, ini a, primary judgment existence 
iieed pot- be expressed; ^ buUtf, .expressed, s it may be expressed 
either ; by* the ; predicate, e-g. \ f fj , exist,’’ or; by.. the; subject; e.g? 
“ .Is who > exist, think/’, ^There- are indeed differences between 
primary ; judgments,, in that ,the ; , sensory is a belief in; present, 
the memorial in past, and the inferential in present, past and 
future existence. But these differences, in, detail do, not. alter 
the maih. point : that .aft, these are beliefs in the existing, in the 
realas opposed to , the, ideal, in actual things which are not ideas f 
Iuvshprt a primary, judgment jis hi belief; to something! existing 
apart from our idea ,of at; and not because. wehave an idea of it* 
pr by? (Comparing { an idea, with,. or; referring np , idea to, reality ; 
but/because we have , a sensation of it, or; a memory, of; it or an 
inference, pf ;it. /. .Sensaripn, not; -conception, is the origin of. 
judgment. , ,, ; \ , : , ; 4 J . . ; . . [ , ; f j' 

. i n, ^Different ; £ignifieatign£, of {B$ing,\ iq, different Kinds \ of 
Judgment. Aristotle, remarked both in fhe Ipterpvetatione, 
and in XhgSophistici Eknchi, £npt?beiug ;is thinkable does 
pot mean “ notrbeing. .existed; . ;In the latter treatise he , added 
that n it . is a fallacia a dicto secundum quid ad dictum simpliciter 
; to argue from the former to the ; latter; “ for; ” as he says, 
- it is, not , the same thing to,bej something and to exist absolutely,’ ’ 
\Vithout realizing , ^fieir; debt tp tradition, Herbart) ; :Mill and 
recently Sigwaft, ha ve repeated , Aristotle’s separation of the 
copula, from the verb of existence,* as if it were a modern discovery 
that - f “ js, ” is npt the, samo as exists.’ ’ Jt may be added that 
they, dq f , pot; quite Realize , wh a t the copula exactly; signifies; 
if, d?e^ nof .signify existence,, but I if {does signify, a fact, namely,* 
that somothipg i^ r (on is , not4 ? determined, either absolutely ip a 
categorical j udgment, qr conditionally in a cpndit ional judgment, 
^ow.w^haye seep* ^ all HPri^ary Judgments ( siswy mpre 

th^vriWi^a c tlihoy a^?afs nbehefa ip the.existence of theThifflg 


signified by 'the, subject; ksBut^gmthe^ firkt plaeo^ primary judg- 
ments signify this existence hevefi by the copiilay blit sometimes 
by the predidafe;i and sometimes by the subject; and, secondly; 
it does not follow that all judgments whatever, signify^ existence. 
Besides inference of existence • there is Inference of non-existence, 
Of things inconsistent with thev objects;} Of primary judgments. 
Hence secondary judgment^ which no longer* contain a 1 belief 
that the thing exists, e.g. the judgment! V; hat^being is thinkable,’! 
cited hy Aristotle ; the judgment, ‘ f Alsquare circle is impossible;’! 
cited j by. Herbart:; the judgment^; •/; A centaur is a fiction of the 
poets/’ , cited by [Mill These) { Secondary -judgments of non*- 
existence are partly like and partly Unlike primary - judgments 
oh exist Once. They resemble them- fin Hraf they are beliefs -in, 
being signified by the copula.; -They: are beliefs in things of a sort; 
for, 'after .all, ideas and names are? things; their objects, even 
though i non-existent,. ;are - at all events things conceivable ofc 
nameable; and .therefore we, are able to make judgments, that 
things non-existent but Conceivable or nameable, are (or are not) 
determined s in a particular manner, i Thus the judgment about 
a .centaur is the belief; ?/VA conceivable centaur is a fiction of; the 
poets/’ and then judgment about a square circle is the belief , 
f‘; A ? so-called square circle is an impossibility.’’- But; though 
beliefs that things Of some sorb are (or are not) < determined, 
these secondary judgments fall short of primary judgments' of 
existence.;] Wherfe.as ,in a! [primary judgment] [there /is a ? further 
belief , signified * by > subject ; or . predicate, . that the ; thing is an 
existing thing in the sen^e of being, a real thing a ;man), 
different from the idea of> ;|t ! as well as from the -name for? it; 
in a secondary judgment there is no further belief that the thifig 
has : any existence beyofid the idea f ,{eigu a centaur);- or; even 
beyond the name {e.g. a square circle): though) the idea or name 
exists, - there, is , no belief that ; anything represented; by idea t or 
name existSif Starting, then, from! thife fundamental distinction 
between judgments of existence and? judgments of non-existence, 
we may hope tp steer Our way between two extreme- views 
which emanate from two important thinkers, each of whom has 
produced a ; flourishing, school of psychblogical logic. 

.jrQn? the one: hand, early in the xpth century Herbart started 
the view that a , categorical judgment ; is never a( judgment of 
existence, [but always > hypothetical; , on the other - hand, in the 
latter t part of: the century Brentano started the view that all 
categorical judgments are; existential. The truth lies between 
those i contraries, s i The view Of Herbart and his school is: com 
tradicted by our primary judgments iof and from sense, in which 
we cannot , help believing existence ; and it gives an inadequate 
account .even mf our secondary judgments in. which wo nO longer, 
indeed believe existence, but do frequently believe that a non- 
existent thing is? (or? is inot) somehow [determined unconditionally 
If is true^as Herbatt says, that the judgment, “A square circle 
is ; .an impossibility j/ does; not contain the belief, ^ A square 
ckcjeiisiexistenri^ftbut^whon he goes on to .argue that it means,- 
a ;ilf - a square circle* is thought;; the ; conception of impossibility 
must be -added in thpught/ ; heialls mto a ndn-sequitur. To be 
cat egorical, a judgment ( does not require a belief in existence; 
but only that something, existent, or not, is (or is not) determined; 
and there are two quite different attitudes of mind even to a 
non-existent thing; such as a square circle, namely, unconditional 
and- conditional belief* ^he judgment, “ A nonrexistent but 
so-called \ square circle is an impossibility,”; is an i unconditional 
or categorical, judgment of non-existenCe, quite different from 
any hypothetical; judgment, which depends on the conditions 
“(frit is thought, or “ if it exists/? or any other if,” On the 
other handy the view of Brentaup.and his school ds contradicted 
by } these very categorical judgments? of : non-existence ; and while 
it applies only to categorical judgments of existence, it does 
so inadequately. To begin with the latter objection , 'Brentano 
proposed, to change the, four Aristotelian forms, of judgment , / 
Aj E, T Q, into - the following existential forms**^- ! 

- / A> / f‘, There, is not : an i immortal man.” ? ; 5 / . «. : ; . 

:;sKlr 11 There -is, mot; [arliye stone.’l >,- ni r.-> •; 

^..I^j^There^iS ,■■/!,: /;■»:*> j>. 

O. “ There is an unlearned man.” r/,/.. 
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This/ reconstruction,* which 'mergesrSub jectt ahd predicatboirii orie 
expression, Ini orderotoKCOmbinoifc -withThe vdrb vdf ekisrtfeiioe, 
Iaj (repeated) * -in : similar ^pisopdsalsn Of nreeehtm English logicians, 
¥enn; in> hiiir§ymbGlm tbogidp propose# Ttheiilonnll^fiaSj 6^ 
xymfy r xy >:oj ixySxor i (Where > y Jtmeans • <nofe**y; , /)p sbut' only 4s 
alternative to /.the: ?pf&inary* *. fbrmsU < (Bradley says > that ffitf S-hB 
is- deal - attributes ■•§*$, directly.'* of indirectly, to 1 tho ./ultimate 
reality/” and/agrees with Brent&no [that V S is f never ; Stands for 
Anything blit ‘ exists ■ ;”y while Bosanquet, who follow^ Bradley* 
gdesi so 'far as to define a categorical judgment as f “> that ; which 
affirms the existence pf its^subjeet,ddr, iii other i words, asserts 
a fact.# Nowtifc is \ true* that * our [primary judgments do contain 
a* belief ih existence;/ but they do not all contain it in'the sanie 
way, but are beliefs. Sometimes 1 that something is determined' as 
existing; and sometimes that ■ something existing is particularly 
determined; Brentaho’s forms l do notexpress such - a> judgment 
of;1 existence/ as AM ^existing men are mortal ridr does 
Bradley’s / form, ^ilReality ^ inclhdes >S-P.” Metaphysically ] » all 
realities nare % parts/ i of onbl ultimate reality; - bmt r logically (reveh 
philosopher# think ; more often only <of‘ finite realities, ’ t existing 
meri/idog#, horses; 5 &c.; t and childr en^knoW / that their parents 
ekist f Idng before, they ; apprehend ultimate reality. 1 • Jhe normal 
form/ -then; of a judgment of existence is either S ? is <a* teal Pp- 
6r “ A reafStis B;” H&icethe reconstruction, of all categorical 
judgments by merging subject and predicate, either (M Brentafio’s 
or on 'Bradley’s plan, is a 1 misrepresentation ^ even of normal 
categoricai/judgmehts of existences Secondly, fit is much more 
a' misrepresentation 5 Of categorical /judgments of non-existeffce. 
No /existential form* suit# a judgment *siich as f# A centaur is * a 
fiction^ when we do not believe that there is a centaur,' or that 
reality^ includes! a> dentkir; ^ As Mill! pointed 1 oUtydt /daiinot v .be 
implied thkti v a centaur exists/ since ? the vefy thing/ asserted’ is 
that the^thihg has no< real 1 existeriCev >* Jin a /correspondence' with 
Mill, Brentano i rejoined dhat- the Centaur exists in 'imagination j 
Bradley ; says; 1 “/inside our heads.” •< ! According tOT >6ne, then, 
t\m Judgment^ becomes ^ /There is an' ! imaginary centaur /’-j 
according to the /other -i/Reality includes animagiiiiary eentaurdf 
The* rejoindbry however; though* partly: true, is; not to the point. 
The idea of the centaur does exist iii our imagination, and inside 
our heads, and the name’ of it in oUr fnouths, ! But the point is 
that The centaur conceived and liamed does OotCxi&t beyond the 
idea ohit and thename for itjlfc is' not; like 1 &>mafl; ? a -real thing 
whichis neither the idea ofitmbr the nameiof it. ; ' 5 No amount* Of 
subtlety : wilh remove the differenCe between a categorical judg- 
ment cif existence/ ’e.g. An" 1 existing mantis 5 mortal/^ -and a 
categdrical judgment of r •no^e&cistehde/ ; “'A r; conceivable 

centaur te»W ficddn^ M 'tfeeatisetiii ^heTofme^Wef^b'elievdjaiid mnati 
th$t the- /thing exists ^ beyond the idea, ; and iil°ihe daibier we do 
not; * If, contrary to usage/ we chodse W call r thri latter - a judgl 
ment of 'existence \ there! : u ee' in cjUarrellihg! about" words < 
but we niu^tShsist that new terms muk ifi that case* be invented 
to idxpress/so. fundamental^ a^difibifence* as that between f judg- 
mentis about reap men i and * jiidgmeiltS' * about ideal *•> ceUtaursl 
So long, however; as we USe words in thk { natUf all sense* and call 
the -formers judgments of* existence, and the4ktter judgmbnts of 
non-existence/ * then “ is 1 ” 1 will hot be/ as ! Bradley supposes, the 
iame > kss^ <: existjs;^- r for We 1 use '■* in / both) ^ judgments, but 
^-exists ^/only in the first * *kind. Bosanqiiet’s * definMon df ! a 
categorical- > judgment contains 1 kniilar cdnf usioni 5 ; >• T? o 1 kssert 
a Tact! and >te affirm the' 'existence Of a sub ject are r no t,*as he 
makeb/out, thO same thing; a 5 judgment^ ofteu assert^ a : tet and 
dehieS > existence 4n the ^ same^ ^ breath, u e.g? (} “ JUpiter is J hc»n- 
existent ; 5” Here/ as usual in logic; tradftidri ia betted thkndhnova)- 
tloiiv - I AH ca tegorical 1 judgmeht * is ufeedMitiOnal belief t he 
fact, signified by the copula; -That fc thing r of some 1 r sort * ik i(or is 
not)/ ndetlermihted * <’> but* soifie !btitegOf4eUl < > judgments r 4l»0 

beliefs, that The' thing is* an existing rhiing/ signified either /by* the 
subject or by the^predicate; While Others ‘areTfOt beliefs that* the 
thing exists at all, but are onl^ ! beliefs in Something COiifceivable, 
or nameable, or in something or * other; ' Wi t hOU tr j pat* ticiilarikng 
what. Judgment then always signifies * being, but s nOt alWays 
existence. \ 'em -d .0 


w^UBmUcUlAf IMkeewio ! -by^dis^ 

tiirguishing affirmative an ? d> negative/ patticular ahd< uniVefisalj 
ikad^ the fourfold^ cla^sificationr/of > judgments;/ < ApEf, 1 and *0, 
the ifoundation) both Of opposition and of infereficu. J Wlthregarfi 
to* inf esrence; ?he femarked f that a ufiivemal judgment* meahs ! 1 by 
tpall; ? > / * aroti every individual ^we^ knOw; but every individual 
absolutely/ so that; when it* becomes a^major premise/ wu know 
therein every: individual ■universally, not individually / and ^Often 
Bo mot know : a given individual -Individually until 1 we add /a 
minor ^premise in a syllogism. ' Whereas, then, a' particular 
judgment fek ! Belief that 'some; a/ universal judgment is ? a belfef 
that, all, 'The individuals of a* kind 3 or total of Similar ihdiVidfidls; 
are : similarly determined, whether they are known dr uiiknoWn 
individuals. N ow, as we have already seen/ What is signified' by 
fhe> silbject may bd existing^ or* notyland4n either case a judgment 
remains categorical so long* as it is f a 5 belief without conditions. 
Thus, ’•> Some existing* men/ > are poets,^ /'“All existing 'mmi are 
mortaly^ M Some conceivable' ' Cferi tauifS ! 'are* human in; their ! f dre- 
puarters,” “/All 'conceivable Centaurs lare equine iti their hind- 
quartersv”' are 'ill -cattgoteat judgments; while the* TWO -'first 
are : alsd categorical' judgments of* existence: Neverthel'eSSi theSe 
obViousapplibations of Aristotelian ; traditions 1 have* been recently 
Challenged; especially by ^igwart, who holds in his Edgtc (Secs. 
&fj ; 3’6) that; While a partiduMr % a categoribdl jUdgmbnt* 6f 
exfst^nch, U universal 1 is 'hypothetical; 5 on- ’ the groufid* that it 
does not ' refer to a defiiiite number ; of ‘individuals/ dr to f iti- 
dividuals at all/ but rather' tb^bneral ideas/ afid ! that the appro*- 
priate' form Of all M is P n "is “rf anything is Mtit 4s P” 1 This 
View, which f has influenced not 1 orily ; German but also EfigiiSh 
logicians; such as Venn, Bradley * and’ lBOsanqUet/ destroys the 
fabric of inference, add redfeek sCientifid laws to mere hypotheSe^* 
In-reality,; however, particular! and 1 universal judgments ;afe ! tdo 
closelyronnectedi to have SUch different imports: - Iii oppPsitiofi/ 
a Categorical particular is- the 'contradictory Of a : uniV^Sal/ 
whichds also categorical/ not hypothetical, 
is thecontradict'ory of - ■ alhM is P/ 1 ’ hot Of if anything is# iti§ 
In inference, a particular is an example of a Universal Which 
in itSturh'may become a pattiCUiai example of a higher tihiverSali 
For 1 instance, in the history Of-KmeChaniOS it was ffirst ;in f fefred 
from some that all - terrestrial bodies gravitate, and then r frbffi 
these as some tiralfeiall ponderable bodies, terrestrial and celestihl* 
gravitate; How 1 absurd to Suppose that here we pdss r ;frdni c ' a 
particular Categorical 10 a universal hypothetical/ and thdnTfieat 
this Very conclusion ak a particular categorical to paSs to ¥fiiglier 
universal - hypothetical ! v SigwUrt/ indeed, is deceived both fiboflt 
particulars and Uni versalS.' On tlie bn£ hafid, some particulars 
are 1 not judgments 5 of existence/ e.gi /<[ “ sb& imaginary deities 
are goddeskeS- ?, }/ f bii n thO Othef^ hafid/* ^oWie/’uniyersals are jnOt 
judgments Of nbW-exiStenCe/ ;C j .g. " every Existing man iS mOrtklv# 
Neither kind is always a 1 judgment of e^iStdfice; Wt : each is’koirie^ 
times thfe ! one and ‘sometimes the Otber. : Ip fid ease is affiMvifshl 
hypbthetiCal, J uhleSs - we ' think • it 1 under a cOnditidn/ 1 for ih ^ a 
uni verkaf' judgment about 1 the non-eXiSting, • e:g. abdUt ; aH' cbhf 
Ceivabfe' centaurs, Wfe ; dO not think, ^ If anything ‘is -a cehtkuf/” 
because we do not believe that there are any; and in a trnivefS^il 
judgment about The existent / ’e:g\ about all 1 existing men/' we do 
nbt think/ ^ If ^tiiingtiS s k' mia^;^; because WO believe f hat 1 JhCre 
iS i5 a whole 5 class df 'mefi existing at different times ahH piabds: 
Ifrie CaUke : 6f Sigwart’k ertof is i his fiiiMCefneeptipn/bf So 

Mr' as^he follows 4 Aristotle Tff laying °fh^t ‘“ aif ^ 'does hot ■ mdkn 
a- definite number of indiyidUklk he is^tighty bUt 'Wheri'he^kays 
that : W^ ( fftfeafi UO individuals 1 ' W UlPlie deserts Aristotle 1 and goes 
wTOnjf ■ * -By “- all ^ we mean every iridiVidUflf Whatever of' ttkinfi; 
arid When fromithe eiperierice^ of Sefise arid nieirioiy start 
With 1 partiOulaf 1 jmdgmerits -Of } existCfiCdv ' arid -Infef ’■iiniVerisal 
jUrfgmen^Sof-exisfSnfce and scientific laWS/We further merinlliOke 
existing' individuals -WhiChf : wfe'ffiave -dxperiericed, 1 ‘ind 1 * evCry 
individual WhateVer Of the kiitd Which eXiStS We^mCkri neither 
k definitb 1 number Of indi-VidUal^mpyyCt^fillifihftri-HrilflBfe/btiit 
ah r f ficteuiabie 1 dumber/ 1 whether 5 experienced' or <- inferred - to 
exist: j W^d'o nbi^’friekri" eXistifig Hfee kriif riOW, hbr c yet ? Jotif ’Of 
timO^arid plaCO/ bUt at -any tiime'and^l&de (ptiklHfcM- 


pBEt9t|opBes£HitnaSli future rfeelsg riarfefctsedf ?asr? simply I iexistihgy > by j 
iwka£d®gidaris:ri mpfioMfio faMsumlmi n We teari^hen S 
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svMiKc^ 

m:^m gtopo&i 

'GOn^iooisne'ss 'Of^whait ? Me v r&e«tally believe ; an# thie y ^Maiy4fe ijt 


with a< 'gata^ideftt tjfer? dpesiitte^se ^ ! tobkeh , them vomab ^oryiipdgments/' arid counts only 

jMniaiai^^ los^^fivsaysriitb^t:! an j t^geii^tai 

/AJEfead^ ip^tian f/^ jbhena fe/mo ‘reference, to individtial s ' §$> 

dfc^Jdniti fiimoVW^ hypPth^ iabsolutelyj ^cr^es/.y. ^s^u^WlVirf 

f&bjfeet$” h&fallk fetisljdrt;©f?expr098irig : f belief^indhings existiftgibeypn# ourselves which recjriiie>eotlsider^ 

•fileteh a^ it exists in .a j 

| ;vt|iftfe ! ^eja[|CTsga 3 fte©|K 

jWQt^-'it l&^ldeU^^ibA&i^U'ilEilHvM^sdfbpdseS' -fiato hptj&redhdi^idiiaUy /I^bfecB Indoes ildk^ontaliri th& Usually added tbcfugbt>that A is^ 
kmi eitoifa^yi ^#ng-'<»fc ' f^rial^l«»«r r<i rWb«i 4 * j ;i 0 f^ < 4^ 51 

a**# BJ>sangtteVta|i€^ Mil&rilujuyefs&l as^iitnal^aya^irieaptione j lIM^nRtty 


fc^ysVt^lle^d^egi 


-Wf/heMe^jar^ fOWri | judgment; so* also Bosanquek ; uButlin the judgment the point 

Ideath. itt^yWually^^u^j^tolarly; td[other v irien^i^d<that Me > ; sc hlP&& M'# h * 

ate^hi^^ m^rntm j? t ^^d^ri, I t| 9 n^| l j t^juffe^fc|%B^i 9 ft 

k i d | vi 4 i m fin r being drydividualty r but sjpailarlyid^t^tmiried^ f-riA must contain the thought that A exists a^^ell $s Ih^fe^ 

lufttegnwl p ifcc^.iQiM^ ofori mty ip& RWSS^W ^MA^W^m4 both 

Mhifthf/ar^ndlrittie^^me with,) one ; anothe^n TJhis jis jj$ f 

* — ~ — i.U^onu timtiavaalJ*^ oflTo^to fVio rkUrtrvrkalf inn* and-, whenever wp believe /the 


.©£- ^ fei^ 4 ^ r ^.rj ^tp^dfe af *^iip ij^iiiiidlrt^ld^al&> 


■fateitot PtthP*- it ^ejpdinslo4i4go>i?ah 


pressed propositions of ordinary 'lifdV 5 they- d# not 1 percdiv^^thiitf 
similar judgments armefte&tdiferently expressed, li.g. “ I, being a 
man, am mortal;,” tantt 1“ If :ii«rtt»imaajiJiAini tfGfttal”; and con- 
versely, that dilferent. jjudgmeata ; ase often .siwlarly expressed. 
In' ordinary life we may say u “ AH men are mortal,” ,“ AU centaurs 
l^ittehth'j"^ Mi Ailistjuhtir 5 ttfd^s 1 ''st #0 ftfefnSsiibiHtSfe's 1 /’ 


8 u¥j(&t>d ■Hisitoe ti^wswoiov-twiw^sMl ^wgm«»feb«f j 

-existence,' fheteiiluoftMi a toj^btfeeSical. dementi ,8fe» mmpb, ’ 

.oiAJfetttwo' alresmcrtal ?j < 8 >titai»fe »i doubt .whether -,®v«y pa » 1 
-wWtweB*;vh 4 h^VSr^n&wh!e^e»i^tiP«e swfsfi dies ?ut Ahis 
ifeiosiw * jdtwbt tRhetyrtftll,^ ^things! signified byj : thei-subjeqt.are 
rsimltotjfe determked ,m ^gnitediiby- s the . predicafeei,! jahds not, a 

4obbt>(WhetheU;th,ere! f8jeisnqh things atlah* ; ; JJ.enqe the hypfir _ , . , .. .. . 

tbetieal element iis n0ta.%t^etieal,a»teced 1 ent{‘‘ l{.ia»ything \ tical in Keynes s Formal Mpc). But of tfte^^yersal proposition^ 

?P i ftristse” '/bw .aft, unoeitiin-jeoiiciHsioni jthftt ‘fmrn\fm,mn j i&wf thing: 

‘at© pMtahi > i>fe pth^rrcMor#, ^ncategpirieal} u#^r$afcd^ gotten i - w hile the fourtoisia ^liphod>ba^^gorfcal“^^sJibn of the hypo- 

prohlematiiibfhufijaasroWemsftieris not^thfesameias abyptfthette# j 3 w 

r ^ 8 toJlmMt n^j^'PraSodiiMt ^Tiidemfewt* itt, eefteral ! kmmmmti ^ ! ^g«ietf#tHehi » 

K ^aiSP? ®Ivl^V I »fc» «ps i b« h#e-«rf ttffe.pmpsaMofct nbtSt|he propoation* tbeimeaduie^of 
fi»* th#f|njeMal(|i!OJt ^beli^irigi.tfcA!<^iWW>rig3l»/^or d^riotrdet^tf j ^h^ Wgment;, Qp; A t^i9 ? pth^f;J^tnfi> w^naay^go 4 toq f^r in t^;, opposite 
\kotk%imm^a^ expm&^M 1 pr^twh,^ 


$%$$& M 

jud^riieritv tKen; t's 


n 4 j c <. jj ^ | as i ong as the thi^g t ,|n ;f <|ues^0h,fs, ,tQr ,is ; npt; ,qp|erminea, it apes 
csi^tifelyfoPfOctolPMj a jrid^ripnfe* of ;^m8]tencp ,pwithput iridMlrig i not matter about o^^^^g^: 4 '|iSJjt;.is: ? y f aih forjps to try to think 
ibmim-vn tCWidr^iStf ^ temteiow ! all thin s s at onc^maf^r%me %M ]n ( pm#m, znd therefore 

as mere vocal sounds are not.speech, and^ thea&W^^ipHA.hat j 

a word signifies a thir^M | jmigmgnJ,, jucl^iti.cnt ; ^-or i i®mally not that t “ quant ify' the .pjmpositbns, aa Hamilton, proposes, would 

v..^ c — s * in»rat» pvpn bg to express nifite^fhaii * A" Iaifi 8 flal‘ irhafiixliifiks; and judges. In 

judgments, and°WeMf&el l -|h'”WAbhs'h;ifiHsVi 'indefinite predicates 
are the rule, 'b i dhiftMfe'd , ' > |fekii‘me^ W W£tk$ilM-.' Consequently, 


i ipiTXiTT ^n,nn? 8 n 5 nn.uj tnwiis yui 

[W^tepii^d 5 »ft u iRj* mtm- .-nMfc 


wpmiplif 

botiuithafini -hay asm .ladand'dstt {«rp •> i ' 4 */f .b'&fit tile 


is seldom a complete expression 
tisdhwt the ^ropbsi tion/ Ibieingi 
iafteriai:jridgmept;/andlremairiii 
tis^bidy superficial .tsviderice 



mm® 
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;Npw, itf $11 think “ is/ nbut ia fewj judgments * predicate * 

^ pqual Ifi quantitative judgpients ^e may think x==y, or, I 

as Boole proposes, x — vy?* ?y, or* as Jevons proposes, x.**xy, or, as j 

Veiin f proposes, x which is not y—o; aUdeqtiational Symbolic logic 
is useful whenever we think in this quantitative way* s But it is a : 
byway ; of thought. , In most , judgiuepts.aU we .believe , is, that x is 
.(or is hot), y 9 . that a thing is. (or is ; not) dftermm^ci,. apd that: the 
thihg signified: by the subject is a thing signified by the predicate, ■ 
but not that it 1 is the only thing, 1 or equal to everything signified ! 
by the predicate.' The symbolic • logic, which confuses “■ is v with I 
f* : is ( equal to," haying introduced a . particular kind ;<?£ predicate ! 
into the copula, falls into the mistajke of reducing all predication 
to 'the One' category pf the quantitative; Whereas it Is more often 
in the substantial, e.g. “ I am a man;’ 1 not “ T ani* equal to a man;’* 
or lii the: qualitative j e.g. “ I! am white/ • not .V- 1 am equal 1 to white/.* 
or in the relative, e.g" J am born in sin,” not ‘‘ I a.iq equal to born I 
in sin/ v Ptedicnrioivas Aristotle saw, as various as the categories j 
bf beirlg. Finally, the great difficulty of .the logic of judgment is 
to find the mental act Behind the linguist# Expression, to ascribe : 
to it exactly what is thought, neither more not less j and to apply 
the judgment . thought j to the logical proposition,; without -expecting 1 
tp find it ip ordinarypropositions. .Beneath Hamilton’s postulate 
ttibre is a deeper principle of logic— A rationaZ being thinks only to 
the point, andspOaks only to understand arid be understood. 

h < i • • - ■ - "j’':. . ; ' " J 5 ' INFERENCE; ; : - i i ‘ ; -• < - 1 

The nature and analysis of inference have been so fully treated 
ill the Introduction that here We ; play content, ourselves with 
sdme points bf detail: " f - ; /" ni ”;•/ \ ' ] j 

l] i / False Views of Syllogism arising from False Views of Judg- • 
Thb false views of judgmetit /Which we haVd been examin- 
ing, have led to false views of ibferehce. Oh the one hand, ; 
having reduced categorical judgments to an existential form, ; 
Brentano proposes to reform the syilogism/with tjibResults 'that 
it; ntqst <cbntain four terms, Of which iWp 'dire dpj&^ed and two 
appear twice that, when it is negative, both premises are nega- ‘ 
tive; and that, when it is affirmative, oiie premise, at least, is 
negative. In order to' infer the universal affirmative that every 
professor is mortal Because He Is) d ixian, Brentano’sexisteritial 
syllogism would run as follows ' ,• ; / 

There is not a not-mortal man. 

‘ : ! There is not a not-human professor. .) c j 

^ ‘ ^There is not a not-mortal professor. ■ ! ; 

On the other hand j if op tfye plan of Sigwprt categorical universals ! 
were reducible to hypotheticals, the same inference would be a : 
pure bypotheticar syllogism, thus:-# I 

, If anything is a man it is mortaL 
; , . If anything is a , professor ;it isja man* ; -e; i 

' . If anything is a professor it is mortal. f j 

But both lhese unriatural forms, which jarecertainly not analyses ; 
of any conscious process of categorical reasoning, break down at | 
once; because they cannot explain those moods in the third figure, 
e.g. Ddrapti, which reason from universal premies to a particular 
conclusion. F hus, ip order to inferthat some wi$e men are good 
from the . example of professors, Brentanp’s syllogism ; wpulcl be | 
the following non-sequitur :-*■* : : j >j > I 

There is not a not-good professor. 

' j j ' There is not a npt- wise professor. 

* ; /* ;h There is a wise good ’ {nori-sefuitur). 

So Sigwart’s syllogism would be 'the following non-sequitur:-^ 

, ? /If anythidg is a professor, it is good.) I 

; . . ; ; : ' Something wise Is gopb i^onrseqmtJtr ) • 

But as by 5 the admission of both logicians these reconstructions, of • 
! are,' illQjg^cpl; it follow^, tfipt the# Respective Redactions of j 
categorical universals to existentials and hypotheticals, are falsp, ! 
because they do not explain an actual ? inference: Sig war t does j 
npt indeed shrink from this bnd greater absurdities ; he reduces i 
tlhbhlft %6 tYigm6dus \ 

fallens of the hypothetical syllogism, and then,: finding no place ; f or S 
the third figure, denies; that it can infer necessity j? Whereas it! 
teally infers the necessary consequence of particular conclusions . ! 
But the crpwning' absurdity is that, jf all, universals Were hyph-* ; 
thetical, , } parbqra ; in the . first figure , would become a t purely 
hypothetical syllogism^a? consequence i which seems irinopent ! 


enough until we remember that all universal affirmative conchy 
siohs in all sciences would with their premised dissolve into mbre 
hypothesis. No logic can be sound which leads to the following 
analysis;^ v .;.^d ■ > .- : r. 

If anything is a body it is extended. : / 

,■ : ; : ' ; If anything 'is a planet it is a body * • 

\ ; ■ . . * . If .anything is, a planet it is expended. : ; 

Sigwart, indeddy has missed the essentiabdifierence between the 
Categorical and the hypothetical coiist ruction of syllogisms* In a 
categorical syllogism of the ‘ first figure, the major premise, 
Every M whatever is P/ ? is a universal, which we believd 'On 
account ; of previous evidence ; without any ‘ condition 5 -about the 
thing signified by the subject M, which we simply believe some^- 
times to be existent (e.g. “ Every; man existent and sometime^ 
not (e.g.y “ Every centaur conceivable n f; '■ and the minor 
premise, <f S : is M,” establishes no part of the-major, blit adds the 
evidence of a particular not thought of' in the major at' all ■* BUt 
in a hypothetical syllogism of' the ordinary mixed type; the first 
or hypothetical premise is a conditional belief, e-gi “ If any- 
thing is M it is P/* containing, a hypothetical antecedent j “ If 
anything is M, ?> which ! is sometimes a ; : hypothesis 1 of exist- 
ence (e.g.* If anything is an angel ”), and sometimes a hypo- 
thesis of fact (e.g. .-ii “ If afi existing • -man is- wise < ? ) ; 1 arid 
the second premise or 1 assumption, “: Something is estab- 
lishes part of the first, namely, the hypothetical antecedent, 
whether as regards existence (e.g. “ Something is an angel ”), 
or as ! regards fact (eig. “ This existing man is. wise*-). 
These very different relations' of premises are obliterated I by 
Sigwart’s false reduction- of categorical universals to hypej- 
theticalsl But even Sig wart’s errors are outdone by Lotze,- who 
not only: reduces “ Every M is P ” so “ If S is M, S is P/’ but 
proceeds to reduce this hypothetical to the disjufictive, “ If S is 
S is P 1 or P? or P 3 / ’ and finds fault with) the Aristotelian syllo- 
gism because it contents itsblf with inferring “ S is P ,,j without 
Showing what P. ' Now there are occasions when we want to 
reason in this disjunctive manner j to consider whether S isP 1 qr 
P 2 or P 3 ; and to conclude that “ S is a particular P ”; but ordin- 
arily all we want to know is that ^ S is P **; e.g. in arithmetic, 
that 2 -^-2 are 4, : not any particular 4, and in life that all out con- 
temporaries must die; without 'enumerating all the# particular 
sorts of deaths* Lotze’s mistake is the same as that of Mlamilton 
about the quantification of the predicate, and that of those 
symbolists whb held that reasoning ought always to exhafist 
all alternatives by equations: ; It is the mistake of exaggerating 
exceptional into normal forms ot thought, and ignoring the 
principle that a rational being thinks orily to the point. 

2. Quasi-syllogisms. — Besides reconstructions of the syllogistic 
f abric, we find : in recent logic attempts to extend the figures of 
the syllogism beyond the s syllogistic rules. An old error that we 
may have a vklid syllogism from merely negative premises ; (ex 
omnibus negatms) /long ago answered by Alexander and Boethius, 
is now revived by Lotze; Jevoris 1 and Bradley, who do not per- 
ceive that the supposed second negative is really an affirmative 
containing a “ riot ” which can only be carried through the 
syllogism - by separating it from the copula arid attaching it to 
Otiedf the extremes; thus:— :o --- 


The just are not unhappy (riegative). 

The just are riot-reicdgfiiied: (affirmative)'. ' 

»: .... . Some not-recognized are not unhappy (negative)^ 


Herp the iriinor beirig the infinite term “ not-f ecogiiized ” in the 
conclusion/ must be the ’ same terrii alsb in , the' minor premise. 
Schuppe, KoWever, w|ib # a fertile Cfbdtori bf quasi-syllogism^, 
has riiariaged to invldjit 1 . soine examples; irom 


premises ! fif l '&' different 5 kind; 

r ^No M is P; 

Sits not M* 

^ • . Neither ,S npr M 
, is P. 


r, -Nb' M is P, < 
k SisnotM. 

may be, 


nei 


/ / (3)':/: 

'i ‘ Mb Pds.lif;^ 

\. k is not M. •, 
\ . * . S may be P. 


But (1) concludes with a < mere * repetition; (2) and (3) with a 
contingent “ m&,y be>ff which, asi Aristotle says^ ; also* *6 may.? not 
<be/fi: and therefore ttikft cerfaj colligitur. I ; : The : same /answer 
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applies to Schu^pe’s supposed 1 (syllogisms from two particular 
premises:— '-ti' i !i , 1 '■ = •:! tv . r. • 

• (i) | ■: (3) 

[: ?, ,i*Some M is P.< ; , . n- •• i •••::.• Some M is P. ir . 

,, Sqme; S is M . , Sqme;Mi s ;S«; , : ' 

.*. Some S may be P. .V$ome S may be P. 

Xhe difference between tfigfg and ? tHe previous examples 
( 2 ) , andi^)i^ that , whilethpse brea^ t; jie/rule; against fwp negative 
premises,: these break that ag^st, undistributed middle.. Equally 
fallacious, are two other attempts oijSchuppe ,to ? producesyllo- 
igisms) frpm invalid i^pd^:--^ , ; } y 

' .(i) ist ]Fig v . i; 1 \\Z ’ ( 2 ) 2nd Fig. te. 

All M is P. P is M1V 

,r:r ‘. No’S is Id. : M S is M. • ' ! v; 

A S ma y be P. | J • .%S is partially identical with P. 

In* the first the fallacy is the indifferent Contingency of the con- 
clusion caused by the noU-s'eqmtur from a negative premise to 
an affirmative conclusion; while the secCnd is either a mere 
fejpetitfoii 1 of thupfeffiiseS if the cohdusioir meahs f ^S :! is- like 
fieirig " ; M,” or; : if r it fiieans' :w ;S : is !P,” a ‘ tfon^equitur on 
accbunf' bf the undistributed middle. It must not be thought 
that this trifling WitH logical rtiles has 1 lio feffect. The last 
siii>pds<ed 1 syllogism, namely; that having t two ! affirmative 
preini$ek and entailing an undistributed middle In the sefcOnd 
figure^ ia accented by Wundt/under thb title “Inference by 
( V ergWc^kiHgsscHlUlf) ; findis supposed by him to 
be fiseful for abstraction; ■ and bubsidiary to induction; and 1 by 
Bobifiquet to be . useful \fbr analogy: Wundt; for example; 
prb^oses the. following premises:-- < ; : i j ; 

pbld is a shiriiiig, fusible, ductile; simple body. 

' ' : ■ Metals are shffimg; fusible, ductile; simple bodies. 

Butto say from these premises, “Gold and metal are similar In 
what is signified by the middle term,” is a mere repetition of the 
premises; to say, further, that “Gold may be a metal” is a 
non-sequtiur , because, the middle beingundistributed, the logical 
conclusion is the contingent “Gbiii rhay/bf may not metal,” 
which leaves the question quite open, and therefore there is np 
sylibgism. Wundt, , who is again f bilowed. by Bpsaiiquet, also 
supposes another syllogism in the third figure, qnder the title of 
“Inference by Connexion” ( V erbindungsschluss), to be useful 
for induction: He proposes, for example, the following pre- 
mises:—; < ; ; ; r . , ■ ■ } • : | i t j ; ; ?’ • • - ; : : ;• < , 

j Gold, silver, copper, lead, nre. fusible. : 

Gold, silyer, copper, lead, are metals. t , ' . 

Here there is no, syllogistic fallacy4n the premises; but the 
question is what syllogistic conclusiqn can bo, drawn, and there 
is, only one which foUpwa' without ans illicit process pf the minor, 
nameiy ? a 3ome metaiis are fusible.” f , The moment we ^tir r a step 
farther with s Wundt in; the direction 'of! a more general qondlusion 
(ein dllgemeinerer Satz ) , we, cannot infer from the premises the 
conclusion; desired by, Wundt, , “Metals and, fusible, a^e c °n- 
nected ; nor can we; infer .“ All metals are { fusible, ” . nor 
^Mefals are fusible,” : nor , “Metals m‘ay be fusible,” hpr (“All 
metals may; be f usible,” , nor any assertory conclusiom dbtermjinate 
or iiidetermiBate,; but ; the . indifferent , contingent, , f'All . metals 
may or may not, be fusible,” which leayes the quesltiqn un- 
decided, S9i that there. is no syllogism.. We do pot mean that in 
Wirndt's? appppsed “ inferences' of relation by comparison and 
0nhexiQp ,, ; the premises are of ; no, further use; tut those, of the 
first kind. are ; Of, no syllogistic use }n 5 the second figure, and those 
pf the i second kind qf np syllogistic pse beyond particular con- 
clusions iq the third figure. What they really are in the inferences 
proposed by Wundt is not premises for syllogism, but data for 
induction ‘parading as syllogism., , We must pass the same 
sentence , on Lotze’s attempt jto extend the second figure , of the 
syllogism for inductive purposes, thus :y- 
, .-j . } . S is M. 

•, •; Q ^ M. ' , . ".,;V , , 

' R is M.‘ . " ;; y " ; ’ 

r .‘. Every Which is common to S, Q, R, is M. 

We bbuld hot have a mo^e' flagrant abuse Of the rule Ne esto plus 
mtttitiqud in icbuctusfonk QUatn iti ’ ‘pMeiriistsis. As we see from 
libtib’a own defence, the cbnclusioil cahttot be ! dfaWn Without 


another premise or premiss to^ the elect that i“ S; Q^R; are E; 
and B;is the one real subject of M.”^ ? Biit how ie aU thisito be got 
into the Second figure? Again^ Wundt and B: Erdmann propose 
new moods df syllcfgisni with * convertible premises, containing 
definitions and? equation^. ‘ WUndtie iLdgic has the following 
forms ^ : . •, ; 

! ^ (1) 1st Pig. (2) 2nd Fig. (3) 3rd Fig. 

Only M is P. x¥y> 1 ^ 

•' No-S is M. z=y. ■ y=*z. . ' . 

.vNo.§4s p. ; ' ir f\x=z. ■ . •'?x~z . .. . r , 

Npw, there is np doubt that, esp ; eciaiiy in mathematical equatipps. 
Universal conclusions are pbtai,na.ble from convertible premises 
expressed in these ways. • .JBiit tfie question is how the premised 
must be thpugfit,. and .they, must be thought in the converse . way 
tp prpduce a, logical conclusion. Thus, we must thinh in (,1) 
t AlbP, IsiM ” tp: aypid illicit process of tfie m^jpr> M (?) “Alt 
y, isa ” to avoid undistributed middle, in (3), “All x is y,” to 
avoid Illicit process t oh the, minor, , Indeed, it is the very essence 
of a convertible Judgment ( tp { think :if in b°th orders, and especi^ 
ally ; to think it in ,the prdef necessary to an inference from it. 
Accordingly, however expressed, the syllogisms quoted abpye 
a,re, as thought, ordinary / syllogisms, , (1) being Camcstres m the 
second; figure,. (2) and ^(3) Barbara ^ the first figure. Aristotle^ 
ipdeed,, { was as well : aware as, German logicians of the force pi 
convertible premises; but he waa also aware that they, require 
i>o , special syllpgisms, and m^de if a ;pomt fhat, , in a syllogism 
from a definition, the definition i$ the middle, and- the definitum 
the 'major in a convertible major premise of Barbara in the first 
figure, •, 

The 4 ut er position pf an ppaque body is (essentially) deprivation 

1 The moon suffers the interposition of the opaque earth. ■ 

A The moon suffers deprivatiohof light; ^ 1 ; ■ j 'u> -*•: 

It is the satme With affi the recent attempts to extend the 
syllogism beyond its rules/ which are not liable’ to exceptions^ 
because they follow from the nature ! Of syllogistic inference from 
; universal to particular. To give the name of syllogism to 
inferences Which iiifririge the general rules against Undistributed 
middle, illicit 1 ! process, : two ! negative premises, non-sequittir 
from negative to affirmative, and the introduction of what 
is ; not in the^premises into the conclusion; and which conse- 
quently infringe the special rules against affirmative conclusions 
in' the second fi^urey and agaifist ' universal conclusions in the 
third figure, is tb Open the door to fallacy, and at best to confuse' 

| the syllogism With Other kiiids of inference, without enabling 
; us to firiderstand any One’ kifid. ; ' " ' y ' '■ ‘ '7 ‘ - ■ * ; 

3. Analytic' and Synthetic Deduction . — Alexander the Cbm 1 ' 

I mehtator deified synthesis as ! a progress from principles to 
! consequences; - analysis as a regress frOm consequences to 
principles; and Litifi logieians' preserved the same distinction 
! between the progressus al k principals ad 1 principiata , and : the 
regressuS a princ^piaiis ad 'principia. No distinction is fiipre 
j vital in the logic Of ififerefiOe in general artd Of scientific inference 
i in particular; and yet fione has been so little understood, because, 
though analysis is the 1 ifidre usual order of discovery, synthesis 
: is that of instruction, find therefore, by bpcotfiing more familiar^ 
i tends to replace afid bbsefire the previous analysis. The distlnc- 
: tion, however, 1 did not escape Aristotle , Who saW that a progressive 
syUbgrstti caii be reversed' thus:— 1 ^ )<y - • •' 

n--.:;:,; - . i', ; of : 2. Regression. ; 

; ' ' • : ; • 10 Progression . ■ •• ■' : ‘ ; ’ i • ■ < ’ ‘ = ’ ; : 1 ’ : ' ' 

All Mis T: : All P is M. A11S is P. ' J 

All S is' M. ' All S is P. All M is S. - ; 

.!. AU S is P. n. 7 A All S is M. A All M is P. 

! Proceeding from one order to the other, by converting one 
| of the premises, ! and* substituting the conclusion as premise 
; for the other' premise; so as 'to deduce the latter as: conclusion; 

| is what he calls circular inference; and he remarked that the 
process is ! fallacious unless it contains propositions Which are 
convertible, as in mathematical equations. Further, he perceived? 
that the difference between the progressive and regressive orders- 
j extends from' mathematics to physics; and * that there are twb 
kinds Of syllogism -. one progressing a priori from real ground 
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t & ' feet! .» (fcc$& Mr to jo-^Xofy wojr), ;ahd:MheoMhear jM®fw>.6ifcipmt©i.mara^^ hypothesis 

regressing idi More&Ugtbtad to consequent facts. But his account of the first is imperfect*, 

because in (ancient analysis the more general ■ propositions, 

. $fr ithietm©D^isi.fehfe ifeaki&omdcoHihe fw$@& its'tUghfc. >;waxing$ with which-ifc doiMudteg, are notfinere conseqii^ncesVbust^he real 
hu.ty,wel*can> dethftcle ei|h6r feoautte othe^j.jas; fellows :-?mor ;h>\; ->S gr6und§ of*dh& j^Vefi /(proposition; whil^ hjts; addjtibn ';qf the 
i. Progression. 2 . Regressions j .nn*Vi- second refluxes the nature of analysis to the utmost ] cqhf usipn , 

. .• What is spherical waxes; > h >\ •:; »> . What: wa^si is spherical . bBcauSb hypcfthdtical /dedojcttbii’ is pf b'gfbssiVe fr Phi ' Jiy^dthefsis 
The moon is spjierical. .? 7; The mpon waxe,sy ; to J ‘cdils^ditehf ‘fact's^ 'Wfl^i^h;^ -'ahialysit r fe ’ r d^resswd r from 

. * . The moon wax^s. t .‘.The ihoonUs 4 pheneaL consequent ^ 

These two kinds of (syllogism are'synthesis Sand arialysiain the ih u whicH' ! aff infereiibe is ir fr6m ^du'hd to Consequence, because 
‘’‘-lye'tfettfoiif it is from logical ground (primipiuni^edgntis^ 5 ldgjcfal 

5 tB'l*^T^r6 ; q:ih<i, ^^t ; 3ft6A 5 fchbiprdp8^iiibii consequence;- 1 ’ Blit' in the r sense in' which ded^ctivp j^halysis 

that thd dhgle'y bf a'tifehpB i$e et|{lal fdtwo- ^ is opposed to deductiye synthesis, analysis is deduction from 

^diide'iftalytically thM : 1 )'' ’ttie^'are^udl 1 to 1 eqiihl real cpnssequje^e as I logical ground principiatunq as] principi.um) 

ij^glfes Made By a (Straight 1 lind^^hdirig ori '^iidther ^ttaight cQgya$p$n$j) f t$ real * g?;oupd * (^infipwm £hf 

ifhe, arid. (h) '4feh eqfidl ^ ‘right ’angles.’ Deduction consequential, fact$ of planetary ,niqtipn (to their, ; roah gr ( 9U#d, 
f£ synfh&sis when it% pfbgre^ifefrbhi'tdalg^ i.e., pentripefai fpr^jtQ the $un., ; Hence .Sigwar t is .uirdoubtedly 

^ f Wfieh \vb ■'sthirl from < tK^e,twd; < fe^t^ ? 6 f ; WS 13 ^fe 5 ;^ ; -yHh^d^ tight imdistingn^hing.analy^is,frp^ ^yppfhetiqaj- dpductipn, fpr 
^^tdfeduee-'-^yhfhetic^lfy th4‘ • ^^6sfti6ftp ! tHht^ 'iherefd^e the ^hic^\j^, v p^ 9 po^es ^ie ; , ^me r , ^ ) i^(i^ctfpn T ” We ..J^ayp #ply 
ahglfe of a: 1 triah^lP; krb e4haI H td‘ tV6 ‘iifeht ’ ah^lesi iif the ordeir father to, add that ; ip,any scientific <jhsjc$yqriq£ about (Sound,. hpat ? 
fhfiiifeai? 1 'tO^tlie^Udditt •••'of'' "j6uc|Kd:£' i7 ®&t the f full; valhe^df the light, ^colour a$d § 0 ? forth, f it .|g r tjje; fashion: to represept 

’ -b# 'tfi’^sd ’proedsses^b^ §,s; hypotheses, ip explain; faqts,, are-rpaUy analytical, deduettons 

reberghize that as ArMbtle pTanhdH fehSerh N bwt oh' fised : theM. f rpni. jbhe. ^c^- tq ithpir : r^al gjqpnds in accordance wit^jpaechajhicaf 
MucErtf the ' TMUdiffiti 1 cMSBts W 'syfitheticaf dddudtipns' Trdtti laws. , , Recent 1 ogip, dqes spgpt } justicp, f o "s<|ienj:i^c .analysis,. , . , ; < 
d^nition^ n ind ,>f k^iofii^. Jl ‘BUt : the msddyery of tM Cbiifrip^Ctal oj 4 ^;I^dnc(ipn,rrpA^ indnction v as. th^prpoess, fpom^partiCHlftrs 
fBfde ’pE'the^ ^ planets T6[ i?hd ^tui ; is ^an* ^nalytic^ ^dCdtictibh froth ^ uniyersals, 5i it jpight ^ayeJ^e^ n i^bu^i t^at, ft wpuld-jaiyfays 
lffid r fect^ ‘di- 1 their iiiotiBn •disdovdf‘dd [ fey 'Replbr to Their B&YP! f^een. .opposed sy^lpgi^tn, in; whiclx.one of thn { f , pie§ ?? 
0'tfhti4i arid is so 1 staffed' b r y ‘WbwtPfi f: ih the 1 fii^t' regressive or dbr against using particular premises to d^w nniyersal concfusipfl.k* 
of Aristotle— R-M, S-P,.S-M^ Newton did indeed fir.^t Yet such is the .pas^ipniforrCfle; iyp^i t^a't : frpna, Aristqtje’s timp 

^yhffiefidally ^ ' kfiid : of ^ ‘‘Motipfts^by" have till now constant afcteMptSib^:^* madCi to* reduce induction 

their gro^4-4p^ &>• ce^tei^Otali ;fQreP:>.^awng / ,4nyCfi$ely a? ; the to ^yllcjgism. | ^nstptle himself invented an mductjye syllogism 
square of the distance (all . !gi i^.M))ph^* jiis neM? step- was; ? not in wjhi^^ne ^ S^.bP ferried toThp’^ilidfe^ 

tp-idcdnceMsyntheticaHy naptipn^f jh,ut. ; ]t;Q mak? a means tjfjtiie Mmpfi0f ^7*’ ,. ' A" 1%^!'.. . 

'f ip^ef factSr established, 1 by ; ^ 2 W *. ‘ .Vr^ii^F) -V* . ? 7f 

Kepler’s jlaw-s ancb#s, cx.amplesipffthe .kind of mp;tiprisin qn-csti^n i < ■" i ’ - A,, B , C magnets (SI .'arb all; magnets; t whafever'.(llljj: , ‘ 

(all .Sr:.j| ? R)^a|id tjfepa by jcomhining thqs^ twq.'pr'epiises, rv ane ’ ; T * , 1^°,' ., 

meehainical ; and th^pth^ f a^pnomical, lip ianalytically deduced A| the second be convertible, fip reduced 

thabvthese- ^ -facts, planet ^ry^inokipn hayp. thjeir^groundjfn s | ihe indudtiye do , a dedupf iy e , syllogism as follows :t~ ' ' ; i ! '■ ? 
<^ta?ippfel|pr^ jth^-S^Ua^ I \ Every ^is R. ‘ 5 /’ ' '.;... -Vr : Every S is P^ V lT 

of fbeplanets from tjke?sn^-(sd S is hdjb: (S ^'Prjnctpiqj., p^pp ? r j ' r?.M Mvl s I; V , 

a;. ^ ; pqi;<dh> d^HIirP^aetipmen3*r -4-r5 IrP^P- ■ ; ^hat\- Newton, ! ‘ A Every M is Pi ■■ '‘V-*-*- * •* 5 c*v Every M^is P;- : ■ f 

imsimuwmv pffpwb^a^M^tfeat; tJhPiP^nje'^xevqlyaiig I In the reduced form the inductive syllogism was described 'bj^ 

^wdnthp..,^ Aldrich as (i.e. every 

suqh. j.aa ; hy l; inj^lw.nicair'taw are icpnsequenc^qf ai,centdpe^a\ -M is S) reticetur.” WHateiy, "oh! thp; dth^r '•hkhd, ^proposed an 
force to the sun. This done, as itheimajor-is icpnyerdhle 0 the iilduct’|Vef syffdgfsin -'fdthdhe/iri^ -ffi> r ihstbkd' 

analytiorprdenrrTP^, S^\ ^ tiie i of ’ftie* Wnpr prM^P' 

synthetic r prderT-rM-P; r; Sr Jd?i S-Pi and in this pi-pgrcssiye, f ordcc . a® : ' ' • - : ''Mi'll 

the deduction as. np]^ , taught^ begins , ydtk r the, centripetal fo^CC ^efehpbn suppb^ed a! still more; ^ehef M : pfeMise; ah 'assuniptioh 
p£. thenar a^ r.eahgroundj .and dedupes; (the ; facts,, ( pf planetary, 6f the ;ittif6rihity tii natnfe;';’ Sihce? MflFS kithe/ Mb^efy^fV^e 
i^Pt ipn ; ( as. qon^eqhencca*; ^Wlwpon, the .Neiytpni^n anaiy^js] logic P| indUctiipn ; teiids: t ! P’ revert' I'.toWards^ ^ Syllo^ihstrriofe like 
which preceded this ^ynthe^isy becfime fqrgptt^p^fi^ld .at . hUjt i that' d^ Atisiptle. " ^ JeVdiiS /supposed fnductioh tb ! be^mVef^e 

j ^uctipn, deduction a^; analyst ftohi 

to diatqrt <Ncwtup’a discovery*. ^ which; w#-fPal})f a rpqr.f., example j synthe^f^ e.g.‘ as ‘division'' from 4 Multlpflicatite;* ’ biit ! he really 
^.,analyVc /d^ductipn <? into,, a ;mcre hyRPthptii^i ideductibn*, .as I rheiaiifthaf; it:^ WS’ deduct ibh f irpm a Hypothesis bfthe lh^ of a 
if: ; R^^culafiefidcfe w|!d^ ? ! oe^rig true; verify the hypothesi^: 
6pnr.thC‘JtafP°tfesi§(pf ayenitipetal {pree. itpdhe sun, and.thepcej j Sfgw^rt declared hihiself indgreefnefit with JeVPiis; eibept thaf* 
d^uctiyqly .explaiuild vthe -fect^ pf ;l plaLnet^ jinptipn ,. [wHm ; Being awate of the diffetence'beifiVeen hypothetical dedfictlbhaM 
reciprocally verified the hypothesis,.; ^h^^t 9 ^ s >^isrpp^fnta- I arfd* seefeg fh ' 

tion has made hypp^theai^ a. kind of logical fashion. Worse still, dfyS^iApJ' ^ le'adk’ "tp ■'■ ‘(iertikrfi?; irohblfi^i^ dedtiefcfPh 

Jevons proceeded to cpn’fuse analytic dedujctionfrp^con§equence ft'tiot f cbf talff of'; fM f^pbthdsis^ -he 'aMVB^at the ^'hr ^ definite 
to grouqd wit^. hypothetical !, deduction from ;j grpun^d to conse- viev^ that' 1 ijiductidn ; is tiBt afiuiysis ; proper; but HypPtheticaf 
guencq* 1 under: i the co|nmorii termi^Ainverie d^duc : tipn. ,, Wundt dedfietidh, br m redh^tibh ! ,- 'SiS W jp^opdSeS'tb; ehti-’iti Redildtioh 
attemptsy Mt^fn'vaiii, to Make^ a> ebmprbmifee 4etw6an the old he 5 defines hs - M ;t!fe 0 tf^m^g''8f 1 pW%fe :X P^iiiishs / foit , 'giVeri ; Wb'f 
m& tfeei nevury He<ire r defines, anaiysia- in the [ yei)y ,ppp<^ite r waM ^tjs^ioiiy,-ort^e cbhsffncflbn of ^ ^ J syrogisfh wheii thpi cdnclhsibii 
t^ ; the-tancienta;;ri^herea& they ? defined I rpgresgiyj^ process, knd fine prbmlsfe’rs' giVfeh; ,fr ^ 1 - 6h* ifidhetiori beedhid^h 

froMidonaequence tb ground],; ^ccQrdlng^tp*.-Wiun4^ : ^ ^ SdPWi reduction in the form: all^^ 'istp^^ 

gressivO process of Staking fqr granted & proposition -and deducing .*. S is P (given). The views of Jevons and Sigwart are in 
a»-{CpnS0quencjej,; iwhichKb^ng:.itirue yierifies.fhe/;Prq,PQ$itipm agreement in two main points. According 'fh Both, induction, 
then divWe$ Vhwi o itvto, Species U One, , categorical, Qther, instead of M erringdrqm-A^Br, Qjnapetsrthecpnciuisipn u There- 

bypo^heticaln^Bryithe ea.tegQj?icn| hpimeans the ancient. analy^a j f9>re .$$ s ^t^act;4^}},'V:haf^r& ( Jrpni the, hypothesis 

from ^ giyemprpppsltipn tpimore geneml^WOSitipnst tfeC u^qt £& e] % v tp. A,i|,£magpet^ dW| 
hypot^etioail hermegas the m mm gfyeP(# t ^tfpn :J yer^ r Jhfi' H #P9 fetfe 


fsd^klbf^Utt pifocessB starts 
R8 I V^ s t ^l6yfii:tb»nii$!fit#s«jifeitlj)the!iJafticidar) l da};£lSia«c0r(diilg 
^ifevwvifc jsvtlie-.shyporiljqssi^jci. lawtoJraf«ause .fEomi-which 
jn4^cti#iii#d«q?s partieulsw;;effpets };«fiid. according ;to Sigwart, 
it;4$n%i^yBftthe4s s pf the (groyadl; frjpjojjduch' ithel paHSicular. data 
^fi«»PWlyifoU8vyi «^0?dingat.p!«iH)V4er8a|tewfe(i; Jiaatltj»WiindJt ! s 
iY^erKfe^|bi#e^^tiWaP|gca,pfo-ede«tifcisj», f&fhe supposes .that 
i®duftti£jn<jbegias i; in tfefforw pfi AriS/pileis 'inductive ' syllogism:, 
$b®«5h$fa MrfJfjjapdj beptwhs .aft iftduetiye: ittethoddb-tte iforii 
Oj fjmm ’* «iwewfe .dhdupjtiop/ , m hyftotheti^hV deduction/! dr 
anatefe /detaUjiibei'supppiesHthat;/ wMlh 

W fuaMf r 8B?e ihy^n^parison,” j! rtishoh^! ,^iironeou§ly ! callsy an 
f^Wla^eBsyjlegjpii ipiitherisecpn^ofif^iriai .preliminary:; to 
...it^iwfflijenpe’.fey connexipn^’ ul^hfch i she 
95 weppftly ;pgUs assyUogi^iitv tjh«>th«d • figure! wi&h. an. atutettfi' 

; ; ®ids'is..Jike 

ArjMRtlg’fe! jpdu<5tiyje,i§ylQ®i¥i»;!in -.the* aitaRgerot^teofiiterms; 

^.ffith^: : thW)fig»rf*-.s». thft 8th,er>a«djWtondt:does;nQt > .like 
Affptdtte, suppose littito/ hevpru#ipa(hk.:to getssiAductive idhta fio 
rW/^vUSitheipfluystUbteipsemm i“iAlhStiS/MUandfalL-M is.S/7 

.Wwwlli!SlP9iht f ?Sjthat:>th^ pon^usipnool tfceifisdwtjvMyllogisin 
jsfcjpfNs SArRWtffh ftSoalljimoEijS© Jt%)aa;'so«i^ite)i!athdrytfih 
Wtetarsgffia^eovvMjMdfP'rture^qnneQtedio b .The. Question; -theres- 
fotMtm few maW;tp,djgcoyerJ ^MMasi®,”Hati4 tMs Lutetian 
iWup^japwrsihy in^sfitive rtnothodvwh&h.Mwokes 

jpfEiiBg jhfidnduptive syllogism in .the:style!o£ ; Afi3fcffitlejiatb;a 
ayllogistij sfrop aj hypothesis in., the* .style af sjevons; 
thus<-Tr«. b.aii f • iKiU al fogaf ) o)- it'shsm yffT <# .;>rm>« 

A' S*d&, 'wiibAWf •>:» j bna .3.bini an'i.tobrjj lU’uuiffei .teufri :tn oui 
.i.iiliaii§||/^j:r/i; /•/d; •/(brjifv/ .?•< ni»! icdt U; mb?K 

He agtetejwkh^wdnbtia vedlMng dhis secdnd syMj^slii %hkl^ti&l 
deduction, anddvitii ^Jky«s>aa^Siyw^t ifift ft 

deduction^ Jt aspin factjlarcoriim&n p6irit fcf JevChs^SigWait and 
Wundt' that* thb 'universal is notnreall^ a Cdnclusibh inferred from 
gavMiipartletflib^,iMt ^hypothetical tk&jm spfelnig^torii%hkih 
gwea particulars baMd^thafl ^this"‘ niajOt 

presuppositions of? caiisationmbfc edntainUddn s the jba¥tibufer$ a htt 
fj Altb^h6tioeafefe^>atiat>iWtindfef tjudtes ^eWteti’h ^dlscodeiy* Pf 
thei; cehtrip^taH force of Tthe planets tOi thfe Stiii 4k r 4n r iiktkhdb of 
tbisdduppoSedittypo^^ m^li 

l%»wt6uyiaiifalyaisiwere a hypothesis Of the- ceiit¥ipetM fatb&tk> th£ 
auh;( dqdeduc tion? of rthetgiven faets^of planetaty^ WibtiOh/^iid: 1 4 
ve^catiqmof'tHediypothesis<b^thegivdnffadlis'^ildasiif4ilcii4 
process! of xhypotheticah deduction Cotfldheiidfehtical with eftfabf j 
analysis; fan induction. oTke/abuse bf Uhis in^ahce Of tiFeWtbhiah 
analysis betrays the/ whole > origin?^ the ' current ^cdnf U§idli ri 6f 
inductioni^withi rdefiducfciobu ::> Qm i bonf bsibn ha^ded^ to J Uhothef j 
Mill^onfuseld^ iNe wtohf s ?analy tid&b ddductibn* #M ! hy^tietiical 
^ductfdnj rand thereupon Jevonk confusfed finductiOW With 1 both V 
Thfit?E®guIbcfe that bothlBigwisudvand: i W4hdt ItiiamfdM the In-i 
dUctweopa-bcess '•oforaJddUOirig^paf ticulaf >?mmpleS to f ihdhcfe r; a 
universii Iawiinto>a! deductive! prodess 'Ofpi-esUppOsing^uMversal' 
Inm Us ;aiTgrouiidnto{ldeduee partieuhfcTxtA^etjuencigji ^But^We 
eaniepily extricate! duf Selves from these cdnfksiohs bweOrnpdfiig 
imduetiolrv with r $iff erenb ?Minds ? dedu^tioni ■ f IFhe > pbiut 1 abVM t 

induction ds jthati it startsafroni ’expemenee^ and" that r ihOUgh ih 
most classes we can experience orily/sbme pUftie^aiSfndiOMualfyj 
yet Weiinferi aU/ f rHenee<ihdu^iori!eanndt be feducfed^OsAi^slotle^ 
iWifldtk©iisyllogbm,i?beiki^ •* cOfoP 

XdrtSbldipreoiise, MEver^ Siis Mj!and-evei!^M t feiS ^ 

A, B, C are magnets ^fe^bufcUhatf-h 

iss'idot} ;:difa]cb>.;Qf !( exp^iende. ? i E^ the • > satee?4eusbnX^dwetfon 
eatUiot'te Ireducdd to? aualyridali deduction; of the^second^ihd^U 
ttoerfoi^ BttiBji M4S^ *.•/■ : >U$i&*P$ because, ' ^^hoUgh both ^n'd^ln 
a uhiversalcondusion^ thdiimits oflexp^ribnee pfevent induction 

ffom:*SiMi inferenGe?as>:-N ; i , i , *'^'h!> owi :vrf ” nfyn -mv* 

. K &VifhiE&reBy> expedenced-ma^uet^tkfaet^lro^ ^->vU ? e w.. '.) \y t( r. ll 
ei- yuylgy^r inaguetfwha^e^flisiejyefya^p^eneecl’vmagnetii to u>u 


] ^tdUtsslcaiaiinductiQn be ireduedd to andlytfcalvdeducMoh! of ttlfc 
.fksiti Mind fin? 1 the & jl IS^B^ ij n j . ifeM^bf wM cfe>Me wfedh 
hasdeft (SO i /conspicuous ah exampii>dni hm Erintipimo- As' the 
example ^showsy that v analylip t process/ s!ftart$ f torn j the? scientific 
kiiowledge. of . a universal and icohvertibledawi (eVery M is By and 
m ery> B>is rM)/!e.gi a mechaiiicaLlaw hf>:alh'centi^ethl fot^ey and 
ends iina^ particular iappli^tiohy thfe eentripetaiiforce?4of 
j planets to the sun. But induction cannot start' frOnta. known 
| laWii Hetlcefitd^ that^ ‘r Je^ons^ dobowed ' by; Sigwart /and! Wundt, 
i redmesi it, to* deduction Jromikfhypothesis^fnit^ form?$Lefc ever^ 

• M jfe-B,:^ isrMj * AUiS ^ There is aisuperhcial-resemblaiicd 
bejtween vihduotiah and this; hypothetical 4 deduction;! >j. Bothi inda. 
way? Use fgiven! part icy laifs as e¥idence^t®utjdnr mdUbtioh the 
giyen?j particulars are thei t eui^ence oby*> which s We disoover i ?the 
uhkelfeal, /oipjsi^ie^sl jLa^taa^|in^-:lr4n^iac^\ the otigih 

oiu an inference; ithatlxall <'!do$bj;in \h^pothetical; > deduction^? • the 
Uniy^sakiisi the.eyi^ence)b,yi which We>le±plainf!the ^^en>p4rti* 
cul4r^iafe when? ym /i&upposef undulating^ aethen tod explain Ithe 
faUt§l of rheati?andl Jightii f Imthe ibrmer? process > ?fh©?givbn parti* 
nukajfeuwre>/thei dftaiSirom^ WWch!weriiirfebcthe>univei^l;fih*:>^ 
lutteri ; theyi !are only ! t^he rtonseqUent facts ) by > which: we verify ; it j 
Qr?. rather, 1 th#rej are/ it WO >u^es iof induction; inductive discovery 
bef prex deduction ^ and / inductive; > i verification ! after deduction. 
Blufc rheithetjuse of induction is the &ame<asdhe deduction itself? 
thrnimmt} precedes,; thei Eastlyy the: theory of 

Mfllyuthough feequently> !adopf^ by ilErdmahii^needmot 
detain! us |lphgi Most inductions arp, made without any a^sump^ 
tiob of the uniformity ofcn^mrejlfqr^wbetherat.^ itselfnipduced^ 
or u prioiftidr postulateddihisifikei »vury)as^umpti<m isi |udg4 
mUntyi rapdfihost- menliat^ incapable *of ijudgriient- on. io; universal 
a scales whenothe^ a^.) duit^foapaMe^Jr^uotiotw /3?he fact* is 
that th^uni40mit^>ofmatur^stahdaitb induction's thb axioms 
offsyilogipm dof tp syllogishnj they aretnot prdmisesyAbut?c©h4 
ditfions; ofo infeteh.ee,:! w hioh • Ordinary :> ?meh use ’spontaneously^ 
ksi was^pointed put in J? hysiwl'MwUsm} and afterwdrds in Venn’s 
'Mmpimoffi l>m^ } ■^ oTher .^|«tom. ,o£ Uonitfadictioniisinot aimajor 
premise ubf i la i judgments )hh$Mictotm>4&Hb}iwi st mulla \ is< ihot a 
majof * premise of a syllogism \ the priiiiciple of : uniformity : is (not 
a mhjor;prpmise>of ah induction# « Induction, tin faety i&inoispbcies 
of;%4edueti^>njjlAeycure opposite proeeksespas Aristotle regarded 
them? except lip ftfee one passage* whefe he Was: reduciiig tte! former 
tOothes latteboland as? Bacon always ;regarddd them;; ; But Nit- is 
easy nto epnf u^e them! by. ; mistaMing’ examples 6f /deduction- ftyb 
indwctiOns^ J-; ri Thua ? iWhe^ell I mistook ;K*epte;s: inference? ;that 

| in a»^Uipse<f 0 Bkn &(hjdrionvfllhdughfit;reqmred/t^^ 

j pb35ijiJdha«tli<m:-jOb iTyejto jsn and:jKepiler Is observations/i minor,* 

| with r the? lawsnof iconic >s§ctiOns idi^oyeiddiby^the/Gne^hs^pics cm 
| majohvpx^thiaeo:( JeM^na^; in bisx&titteiipleb of Science) constantly 
I mak^cthei,§amc_)SOrt soft mistake ?? Fornexampie^ : the ihfdrfence 
[ from olhfr? isimilarity betwepn;,splar spectrasand the * spectra of 
; YariOw^gascs^ondhe earth)to the- existence of similar igasesiin thb 
sun^ /is MllcdVfeyvhim an' ihducfioni? but 1 it»?really?isi.aii analytical 
I deduction from efect tO/eause, thus:t-T: -;>h / -,iij , 

! '.»?i » Suehvand such sphetra are effects^f? various :gaaeB>^ >.l! )o 

j. 3,i! £ 

lu ithe! same owajtp tg/infen n..?ndacMng'i£omiheariiig.:jth6"i0gi2dfli 
tick: ipfi t a, sejoflk, i to ihfer a< player ffrom tinding . a )packi of? calrds 
arranged, in; suits, toicii^f^t a human [origin stone implements, 

| ah.d ; all rsuch! finf erenOeSif rom patent - effects^ to -latent ' causes^ 

I thoughf they appear to Je voris! to ibe typical! inductions,, ^are really 
! deduetiPUS Whichy be$ide&) the minor ? premise; siting /the ‘pkr^ 

ticulah effects, r require ^.major-premise discovered cby a?previotl» 

induction khdi^Stating^therlgei^ralih^d^oF^efi^ects qfoa! general 

kind! of cause*} B^ Endmann/jagain, has? invented aiil'Mductioii 
I from parstifular; predicates to a totality xri* /predicates? (Which! ^hel 
calls. )“< ^r^n^endel dnduct^n, l 9 y, giving' «as u an ? fexaniple, v ‘1 This 
body i /has ithe cplour 1 , exteh^ibflit/y dnd specbid! gravity of; mag- 
nesiunti therefor^ it ja:magaesiumif/3?Bu4| this? inference contains ' 
the tacit major, “ Whatihas/aTgivenxcolour^'&Coiisr’magndsiuiii,^ 
ahd US 'ai/Syho^sjnxnf recognition . 1 :>< ■ ! A ddduotionris^often\435:e ?an 
inductioj^iiii inffriiing; from pairlkdlftfs; ^bie# 


deduction, combines a ! law in the: major with the particulars in ! they are, the three! kiiids'have^ something in corhmdh: first, 
the minor premise/ and infers syllogi^tically that • the i particulars : they are all processes 5 from similar to similar ;' secondly, they all 
of the minor, have the predicate of the major premise, whereas ’ consist in combining two 1 judgments so as to cause a third, 
induction uses the particulars simply as instances to' generalize j whether expressed in so many propositions or not; thirdly, als 1 a 
a law; An infallible sigri of ^ani induction is that the subject and • judgment ism; belief! in being, 5 they all proceed from premises 
predicate of the universal conclusion are merely fhose of the which are beliefs in being to a conclusion which is a belief in beingv 
particular, instances generalized/ ^. ** These magnets* attract Nevertheless, simple as this account appears, it is opposed ih 
iron,; .1%; all do/' : *• ». i every point to recent logic. ' In the first place; the point of 

' uThis brings^ us to another sOurce of error * As ! we have seen, Bradley's logic is -that- — similarity is not -a principle which works. 
Jevons, Sigwart arid Wundt all think that induction contains a What - operates is -identity; and that identity is a universal.” 
belief in causation, in a cause, or grouxidy v/hich is not present in This view makes inference easy: induction is alt over before it 
the particular facts of experience/ but is contributed by a hypo- begins/ for, ; according* to Bradley, •• ev’ery one of the 'instances 
thesis added las a major premise to the particulars in order to is already a universal proposition; 5 and it is not a prif titular 
explain them by the , cause or ground. > Not so; when an in* fact ; or- ^phenomenon at ail,” so that the moment you ObserVe 
duction is causal; the j particular instances’ are already beliefs ! in that this magnet attracts iron; ybu ipso' fdcto khoW that every 
particular caiises, e-g: “ ;My right 5 hand i is- exerting pressure magnet does so, arid all that remains for deductiori ! is to identify 
reciprocally with my rleft;” ^liA/B, C magnets attract iron ”; a second magnet as the same with the first,' and conclude that it 
arid the problem is to generalize these causes/ not 1 to introduce attracts iron. ■ In dealing with Bradley ? s works we feel : inclined 
them/ Induction is not introduction. It would make no differ- to repeat what Aristotle' says of* the- discourses- of Socrates: they 
eiice; to; the -form* of induction, if, as f Kant thought, the -notion of all exhibit excellence, cleverness/ riovelty ' and inquiry, but their 
causality is a priori; for even Kant thought that it is already truth is a difficult matter/ arid the’ Socratic paradox ' that virtue 
contained in experience; ; * But whether Kant ; be right or wrong; is knowledge is not morb difficult thah the Bradleian paradox that 
Wundt: and his school are decidedly wrong in supposing “ supple- as twd different 1 things are- the Same, iiifererice is identificatiori. 
mentary notions which are not contained in experience itself, The basis of Bradley^ logir is the fallacious dialectic of Hegel's 
but' are gained by ; a 5 process of logical treatment of this expert metaphysics, founded on the supposition that two things, which 
ence; / ; as. if our behalf im causality ; could be neither -a posteriori are different, but h-aVe something- in common, are the sarile. 
nor, a-priori, but beyond experience wake up in a hypothetical For example* according to* Hegel, beirig*aiid not-being are both 
major preinise of induction. . Really, we first experience that indeterminate and therefore the same. “ If” says Bradley, 
particular causes have particular i -effects; then induce that “ A and 03, for instance, both have lungs or gills/ -they are so far 
causes similar to those have 5 effects similar to these ; filially, the same.” The answer to Hegel is that being and not-beirig 
deduce that when a particular cause of the kind • occurs it has a are at most Similarly indeterminate, and to Bradley that each 
particular effect of* the kind by synthetic deduction, * and that animal has its own different lungs, whereby they are only similar, 
when a particular; effect of the kind occurs it has a particular If they were; the same, then in descending, > two things, One of 
cause of ithe kind by ! analytib - deduction with a convertible which has healthy andrthe other diseased dungs/ would be the 
premise, as when Newton from planetary motions, like terrestrial same,; and in ascending, two things, one of; which has lungs and 
motions, analytically deduced a centripetal force to the sun like the, other has not, but both of. which have life, e*g. plants and 
centripetal forces to the earth. Moreover, causal induction is animals* would, be so far the: same., There would be no limit to 
itself i both synthetic 1 and analytic: according as experiment identity either downwards or upwards ; so that a man: would be 
combines -elements into* a compound; or resolves a compound into the same as a man-of-war, and all: things would be the same 
Clements, it is! the origin of a< synthetic or an analytic generaliza- thing, , and mot different parts- of j none universe. But a , thing 
fciom o Not/ however, that all induction iis causal; but where’ it which has healthy lungs and a thing which has diseased lungs aie 
is not, there is ; still less reason for making it a deduction from only similar, individuals! numerically different. Each individual 
hypothesis.- i When from the fact that the many crows in our thing is the same only With itself , although related to other things; 
experience are; black,; wri induce the probability that all crows and each individual of a; class has its own v individual, though 
whatever are black, the belief in the particulars is quite iride- similar, .attributes. The consequence of,; this true metaphysics 
pendent of this universal. HoW then can this universal be called / to logic is » twofold:; on, the one hand, one, singular or particular 
as Sigwart, for example, calls it, the ground from whierf these judgment, e.g . » • f this magnet attracts iron,” is not another, e.g. 
particulars follow? I do not believe that the crows I have seen “ ,that magnet attracts irori,” and neither is universal; on the 
are black because all crows are black; but Vice versa. Sigwart other, hand, a -universal judgment,, e.g* “ every magnet attracts 
simply inverts the -order 5 of our knowledge. In all ’ induction; as iron,” means:, distributively, that each- individual magnet exerts 
Aristotle said, the particulars are the evidence, or ground of bur its individual attraction* though it iis similar to other magnets 
knowledge iprincipium- cdgrioscm&i)\ of- the universal.' '• ; Itt causal exerting i similar attractions. • > A universal is not “ one identical 
induction, the particulars further contain the cause, or ground point/' but distributive whole. ; Hence in a syllogism, a 
of the being (priticipium Kssendi) , of the effect, as Well as the middle , term, e.g, magnets/ is! “absolutely the same,” not- in the 
ground of our inducing the law. In all induction the universal sense of “ one identical point •'• making each individual the same 
is the conclusion, in none a rfiajbr premise, arid in none the as any other, as Bradley supposes, but only in the sense of one 
ground ofi either the being or the knowing of the particulars: whole , class, or total of many similar individuals/ e.g. magnets, 
Induction : is generalization. It is not syllogism in the form of each of which is separately though similarly a magnet, not magnet 
Aristotle's or Wundt's inductive syllogism; because, though in general. Hence also induction is a real process, because, 
Starting only from some particulars, it concludes with a universal; ; when we know that this individual magnet attracts iron, we are 
it is not 'syllogism in the form called inverse deduction by Jevons/ ; very far from knowing that all alike do so similarly ; and the 
reduction by Sigwart; inductive method by Wundt, because- it question: of, inductive logic; how we get from some similars to all 
often uses; particular f acts of enusation to infer universal laws similars/ remains, as before/ a difficulty, but not to be solVeid by 
of causation; it is not syllogism in the form^ ^f Mlill's syllbgism the; fallacy that inference/is identification. ; 

frorii a -belief in uniformity of nature* becausb few L -rrieri have* Secondly^Ma subordinate; point in. Bradley’s logic is that) there 
bdieved in uniformity, but all have induced from particulars are inferences which are; not syllogisms ; and this; is true.! >> But 
to universals. Bacon alone was right altogether opposing; j when he goes on to propose; aS a Complete iridependerit inference, 
induction to syllogism, and in' finding inductive rules for :tho \ u A is, to -the right of B,B is to the right of C , therefore A is to 
inductive process! frorii particular instances of presence; absence the right of C,” he confuses two different operations. When A; 
in .similar circumstances, 'and comparison • N- , i : - j B and C are objects pf sense* their relative positions are riiatters, 

5. Inference in iGenerah^Thexe &iei as we have seen (ad initj) / ; not of inference/ but ;q£ observation; when they are not/there is 
three typesr-syllogism, induction and analogy/ -Different - as an inference, but a syllogistic iriference With a major premise 
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induced from previpuslobservadons, ■“ whenever of three things by ideas, is not an ideal construction, nor a process from idea to 
the first is to the right of the second* and the second to the right idea, nor a process from idea to thing, but a process from direct 
of the third, tho first IS to the right of the third;” To reply to indirect beliefs in things, and originally in existing things. 

. that this universal judgment is not expressed, or that its expres- Logit cannot, it is true; decide what these things are, nor what 
sion is cumbrous, is no answer, because, whether expressed or the senses know about them, without appealing to metaphysics 
not, it is required for the thought. As < Aristotle puts it, the and psychology. But, as the science of inference, it can make 
syllogism is Erected M not. to the outcry j but to the inner dis- sure that inference, on the one hand, starts from sensory judg- 
course,”; Or as we should; say, not to the expression but to the ments ! about sensible things and logically proceeds to inferential ' 
thought,! not to the proposition ybut to the judgment, and to the judgments about similar^ things beyond sense, and, on the other 
inference not verbally but mentally. Bradley seems to suppose hand, cannot logically go beyond the similar. These are the 
that the major premise qf a syllogism must be explicit, or else limits within which' logical inference works, because its nature 
is nothing at all. But it is often thought without being expressed, essentially consists in proceeding from two judgments to another 
and to judge the syllogism by its mete explicit expression is to about similar things; existing or not. 

commit an ignoratio eletichi ; for it Jt\as been known all along that { Tm/A.-— Finally, though sensory judgment is always true 
we express less than we think, and the very purpose! of . syllogistic of its sensible object, inferential judgments are not always true, 
logic is to analyse the whole thought necessary to the, conclusion. but are true so far- as they are logically 5 inferred, however in- 
In, this syllogistic analysis two points must always fee, considered; directly, from sense; and knowledge consists of sense, memory 
one* that we usually user , .premises , ip, thought which we 4o after sense and logical inference from sense, which, we must 
not express;, arid, the other, that we i sometimes use them remember, is not merely the outer sense of our five senses, but 
unconsciously, and thereforplnfer and reason unconsciously, also the inner sense of ourselves as conscious thinking persons, 
in the manner excellently described by Zeller in his Pqrtrdge, We come then at last to the old question — What is truth? 
iii v pp. 2497355. Inference is a deeper thinking process from Truth proper, as Aristotle Said in the Metaphysics , is in the mind: 
Judgments to judgment) which capy occasionally a.nd! partially it is not being, but ppP’s signification of being. Its requisites are 
emerges in the linguistic process from propositions to proposition, that there are thingS/to be known and powers of knowing things. 
We m<*y now then reassert. t>yp points; about inference : against It is an attribute of judgments and derivatively of propositions. 
Bradley's , logic : the r first, that it 4s , a prpeess from similar to That judgment is true which apprehends a thing as it is capable 
similar, and not a process pf ideutification^ bepause two different of being known to be; and that proposition is true which so 
things. arp not at all . the same, thing; the second, that it is the asserts the thing to be. Or, to combine truth in thought and in 
mental > process from judgments to judgment rather than the speech, the true is what signifies a thing as it is capable of being 
Ungqistic ? process from , propositions to . proposition, . because, known. Secondarily, the thing ; itself is ambiguously said to be 
besides the judgments, expresseddn, propositions) it ; requires tru<e in the sense of being: signified as it. is. For example, as I 
Judgments which are not always expressed, and are sometimes am weary and am conscious of being weary, my judgment and 
eyep unconscious. 1 1 * ■ : - , ; "r proposition that I am weary are true because they signify what 

Qur third point is that, as a . process of judgments, , inference I; am and know myself to ; be by direct consciousness; and my 
is a process of concluding, from twp beliefs in being tp; another being weary is ambiguously said to bb true because it is so 
belief in being, and not an ideal qpnstrqqtipn j bpeausea judgment signified. But it will: be > said that Kant has proved that real 
does not always require ideas, but is always, a belief about things, truth, m vthe sense of the “ agreement of knowledge with* the 
existing or; not. This point is challenged; by all the many ideal object,”, is unattainable, because we could; compare knowledge 
theories of judgment already quoted. -If, > for example, judgment wif h the object ( 6ttly by knowing both. Sigwart, indeed, adopting 
were an analysis of an aggregate idea as Wundt supposes, it Want’s argument, concludes that we must be satisfied with con- 
would certainly betruewjth him to conclude that “ as judgment sistency among the thoughts which presuppose an existent; 
is an immediate^ inference is a mediate, reference .pf the members this, too, is the fea^dn why he thinks that induction is reduction, 
of an aggregate of ideas to one another.” nBqt really a judgment bin the theory that we can show the necessary consequence of the 
is a belief that something,; existing,, W thinkable, or nameable given particular, but that truth of fact is unattainable. But 
or what npt, is (pr iis not) determined; and inference is a process Kant’s criticism and Sig wart’s corollary only derive plausibility 
from and to such beliefs in being;. Hence the fallacy of those from a false definition Pf truth ; Truth is not the agreement of 
who, like Bosanquet, or , like Paulsen in his Einleitung in die knowledge with an object beyond itself , and therefore ex hypothesi 
Philosophic } represent the realistic theory, . of • inference as if it unknowable, but the agreement of our judgments with the objects 
v meant that knowledge starts from ideas and then infers that ideas of our knowledge. A judgment ' is true whenever it is a belief 
are copies of things, and who* then lobject,, rightly enough, that that' ! a thing is determined as it is known to be by sense, or by 
We > could* not in tnat case, compare the copy .with the original, merifQj'y ; ^f tef sense, or by inference from sense, however indirect 
but only be able .to infer from idea to idea.: . But there is another the .inference may be, and eyen when in the form of inference 
realism which ; holds , that: , inference j is a i process \ neither from Of hon-existence it extends consequently from primary to 
ideas to ideas, no*, (from ideas tp .things,, but from beliefs, to l judgments. Thus the judgments “ this sensible 

beliefs, from judgments about things, in; the premises to judgments, (jptessSr^ V‘ Exists,” “ that sensible pressure existed,” “ other 
about similar things in the conclusion. > Logical inference, nev e| t sihiiiar"; pressures exist,” “ a conceivable centaur does not exist 
goes through the impossible process of . premising uPthing b# but is a ['figment, ” are all equally true, because they are in 
ideas, and concluding that ideas are copies pf things. Moreover, accordance with one or other of these kinds of knowledge, 
as we have shown', our primary judgments of Sense are beliefs Consequently, as knowledge is, attainable by sense, memory and 
founded on sensations without requiring ideas,; and are beliefs) inference, truth is also attainable, because, though we cannot test 
not merely that something is determined* but' (that it is deter- What wb know by something else, we can test what we judge and 
mined as existing; and, accordingly, our primary infsereheies assert' By What we know. Not that all inference is knowledge, 
from these sensory' judgments pf existepcc , 4 fe, ! mfe|ehCes, ; t|iai but it ii sometimes; The aim of logic in general is to find the laws 
pther things beyond sense are similarly; determined as existing^ of all inference, which, so far as it obeys those lawSj is always 
First press your lips together and then press a> pen between consistent, but is true or false according to its data as well as its 
them : you - will not be conscious- of perceiving any ideas : you COiisistency ; and the aim of the special logic of knowledge is to 
will , be, conscious first * of? perceiving ; one existing lip: exerting fihd the laws of direct and indirect inferences from sense, because 
pressure reciprocally with the Pther exiStirig lip; thefi* puttifig as sense produces sensory judgments which are always true of the 
the pen bet ween yourljpsjpf p^tej^ingfea^lipj SimMrly'fek^ting Sensible things adtually perceived, ifiference from sense produces 
pressure, but not with the other; and consequehtly of inferring inferential jUdgmehts which, so far as they are consequent on 
that each; existing lip is exerti^preasure reciprocally witih another seiiSoiy judgments; are alwayk time ^ thiiigs simila^rtp sensible 
existing body, the pen. Inf erence then, ihough-It S Accompanied things, ^of^ ^ inference; or* as vire-sayf by 
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Sffifb th#t logic isThe science of reasoning with t a view . to. trut:% . Of 
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Aspire tp acid : j$, that,, jin- joyder; to attain to teal, ^utby ^ 'must 
fxpceed. g£&dualIyt#rom. sense,. • memory . and experience: through 
' analogical -paiiticnfefj i^rpqey n tP -iriduetiye ; and . deductive 
inference > ,<W> Jr easpni^gHu/ Jbogie! ik i The .science, ipf \ all 
inference, !; beginning if rAniijSense and ending iinif^asQm : „-..> . 5 . •, : .A 
vl Jj^popplusipp*. the iogjfe of The., last dnagtefidfithe ,i9tbveentury 
mayAe ; said(?to n be Animated byAi ^iriip£iinqtw>> marred by 
a love of paradox and a corresponding batred of tradition. hBut 
WfrhayqTPWi, !f#;tbe : *Mb 0 l e r that lpgiqalr tradition rises superior 
to logical •innaya.tipn. c . There, are f WQ Old logics, which Btill. reniain 
iudispensaWe, \ Aristotle,? s: Organon < and-,'liaG0n( s Novum-* Qrganum \ 
I^ ^ndrOnlyifi tbe study of deductiyelogie begins with; Aristotle, 
aindrthe/study. pf. inductile logic-with Aristotile. and £ajeon, ; it will' 
be proitable tp fiddilie^worksjof. the following* recent -.German 
jy^.^Ugl^b;.aut|iofs;Tb., ; • on <-'*/L : -.-u;o h> • ;>,.*>•* to-uu -Pn 
< r f 4 pfflHgRif :.Berg^ann* RUw SLogib (Berlin,; 1.879) ; ‘TTk 


M$y6Wcig&'wm$- emffifi&kkkciStam'piinkte e(¥i«iiin&i 4874*) jd'Ri'^F. 

1 -iLdndbnw /UfcDawisoni iWfie'Logk&f.lM- 

. (Lqp<jou Mf i#? 5 ) pndr :l Wisse t nsck(iffr 
iheofie ^ . ^Leipzig, ! 1878) ; ' ‘Erdmann, Logfk (Halle* J 1892) T, 
Fowiety j$dedh\s "Ndhtfod ' 1 Edited; With iiitroductipfi, hhtes, 
&c. { : ^nd^edO/]p^oMv'>i88^)-intFP Ml Greeny U tebtUYes on Logic!; in 
Wpr^s t tvoLHib (London, .Hibifeen , : > LnduMvel Logic 

Pr? J* 1 1 . . ’ J T j _ o _ /- \ . TTMI'i 1 . t\' _• nm 


6 f f itridmedge (fibrfdon^ 1896) ; [ ffe* diUghSs, 1 The* Tfiepry 6 f Inference 
(London y 1894) ;/ EX Husserl^ Logisitte^ Wntersuchungen 5 (Halle-; • i 891 , 
I90i) ; v W. i: Jerusalem, J)M ‘MrjfaethfmMion t :(Vien!Qa- and. Leipzig, 

London, 1879) ; Studies m peductive Logic (London, i : 88o) ; H. W. B, 
Joseph; 4 MtrodiidtidH % ho } Logic * 6 ft 90.6 ) )' 1 ’ F. ’ j Cohstatib^ |bii<& 

of' Logic ; (E&iM)Ufgh, ! ' 1890) ^0;* ML* ^Joyc ^FrirtdtyMsXbf 
Mgic 1 Ox 908)? I > JiwNsi Key nesi » iStMdies and: \ Exercises in- formal Logit 
Md;$d,. I^m^ Studiem Omened,, 


tiOn* eteed^by ’By ^Bosahdtf^t / Oifotd, f 88 ^f 'GriMdMge def Ltigik 
{LiHdte)f (3rd ed,; Leipzig, 1 89 i’,/E nglish.; transk'tio n .by ? G. T. Ladd, 


fc. 1 §. ^ Peirce; BbstWii*' 1883) ; jy B /Me^er , Ueberideg' s l S ystetk tier id gin \ 
Mhfte vieiniehrt^ • Auflage : • (Bbiinv * f8 $>2)* Max- MullCr; r Science ' of 
Thought; ghondbnh 1887) ;/. Ciicvseth &Read&i6tofo the rTJiebty jof: Logic 
(London, .1878), ;; Logic, peductive and< : In^ctmffi^ ejfu, Lionda^ 
I.9pi) ; % Schroder, Vorlesungen^uber die, Algebra der.LogigfPemxg, 
i 8 po f f 8 g'h 189^)4. w: Sqh 'up^e,NrkChntnisMedretitchc Lqgitt (Bonn, 
•i8'78.) f GrUndrite 'der-ErheHhfnisthedrie nttdLogik : (Beflin; * 4894) Rl 
Shiite , A Discourse * on Truth : (London,. 1 877) ; . Alfred • Sidgwick*, 
F 0 fll%iesA bjOndon^aS^s) ;?/?^^ Use^of Words i^Rptispnini ^Londoni 
4901) • G.. Sigwart, togik (2nded., Freiburgii.r ( Br. and Leipzig, { 1 8,89- 
I893, English' t'farislation by; Helen yendy, London, ''1895)4’ K. 
U^hue4; Gftindleh^en' der r Ldgw (B^eSlau- f { i 883)' ; Jl VeitCH /Irimtilles 
of Logic '.(Edinburgh a?nd Lpndon; 1885) ♦ /J. Vfenn , Symbolic » Lo gic 
, ed> > kL0ndo%; f 1 894); ; ; T he, ( L?rirpqifitys of Emfciricgt or. Inductive 
Logic (London, * % #$9).;. j,. , y plkqlty; firfahren und Denke ® , (Hamburg 
and Leipzig,’ 48fe) ; T. ' Weftbn , A Manual, of Logit (Lpiidorii f&iv 
1896’) ; : ; W:" i Wiridelbahd, ,; 'Fr / ate^ii (Freibtirg-i.-Brli : ■i i 884) j f f W; 
Wundt, Logik ^(2nd ed. r Stuttgart,! 1)893^1893).. Text^boPks are not 
.cpjnprisejd in this. ILtlJ *io rlh v 

■ ; Logic cannotydispense, ^itbv.th^Jig^t i Afforded by it A >ipt.ory 5 so 
|pj|g f .)i^ ,.qpiWitOi;TA#Uition&-,- of Pt!oblern§ 

j i A^C|i]dCAi;feyiew p^sp^of4feejcbfef 
types of do^pai thepry^ with a 

pded^ m ^lurthqi; justjffcAtiOByuf-v^r ;>,4>A \o ’An * *: bid t ja- ; .;v ,n.n *.,*.> 

o i Logic! arose/ nt deast ^ ^^tern r ^0^14, iUrthegolden^gC 

pf^reeknpeculatipn-whLhocuj^ 

'Fhete is , anlndian jogic^ ibis !A true>>|bdt its,-priorityis f nioref t ffAn 
di^utabie.;.vfcriany * caseitmiMuence vupoii)^^ i thought 
pan tbOf shown. xSH mpw>mF .which A&& 
ml&m dqmpn^rab}y; ^plfeC^AimAv 


; JSa&L Oriental attenpt^ at*a^>®is^Mbe;«t^is^e'> 0 f 
I may b^rtijealtedijas -ndigligibl^m>->*sH to W& K n :->iH o.’ w leiii :kL 

| v u pris With Aristotle that theib.CKxkash trsaditionibegilisdo dominate 
I the evolution of . logic. . sThe technical! perfection of the analysis 
! which hei offers is/I granted the, circle * of -presuppositions within 
; -which - it i works-, .» -so? .decisive; that ! what precedes,- -even Flato^s 
i logic,* is not ; unnaturally regarded ? as > merely : / preliminary - and 
I subsidiary to it* What follows, is ineviti-bly, whether: directly or 
| iridirectly, .by.; sympathy on . b^y. ; iantagpnism*,! affected- by -the 
• AristpteMan: tradition. YiLt,;.:;- ; 

! ’; j/ u * ‘ ’ A, 1 j ‘GM^e'k : Logic: ’ ’ 1 

- i ,w-i.v- | . J. iPciPWb 4fiMt&h',y •• ’ i >,,:.m; , byr;, 

■ ;• Logic tided^’ as its' prdsu^ho^i^hs that thought should f d!&- 
tingUish itself -from things' bnd ftorh ( sdnse; that the probleih of 
: validity • should beT^eeU to bB^tafsed’ iff the : field of - j x 
thought 1 itself,' and 1 that ! analysis of 5 the' stMctUre ! of I0skM 
thought should be recognised as 1 t)he one Way of yplutrPn. ’ ■&!&**' *■ ' 
ThPtightis sofriewhat late iri coming to self-coh'scious- 1 d- ° ■ * #: 
ness: : Implied in every Contrast of pnhcijile arid fact, of rule and 
: appliea tiony in volved; as<‘We ; SCe L aftet the event, 1 most’ ’ decisive!^ 

; when We - react 1 cPrrCCtly mpon * a i world incorrectly perceived:, 
thought ifr ; yet hot reflected -Off irF the comfriph experierice.* >• ' Its 
so-ealled 1 natural logic < ( is ( drily* - the ^potentiality : of' logic ’ « ' The 
; sarheM thing 'is true f of* ! the first stage 1 of Greek 1 philosophy! ,;> fh 
! 'SeekihgfOr a" single material prindiple uriderljdxig the ;multihiiClty 
of pheriomena; fchebrst naturie-philosophers; • Thales’ and the -test; 
did indeed raise' the problem ' of’ the one and the' m&nyj^ ‘the 
I endeatbur to arisWer Which itiuSt at ! iast !; iead c to lo'giC: ' IBhttfciS 
only ftdm a point* Ofi view Wori^ by : later ’ Speculation that it dan 
: be said that they Sought ito detefmine the' predicates df the singlb 
SUbjeCt^realitydof td establish ‘-the perttianeht subject of tailidd 
and varying predicates. 1 The direction of theitflnhUify^is^ef- 
SiStently outward; They /hope' to explain the Opposed appedtahee 
and reality wholly - within ' the World of things; arid irrespective 
Of s fhe ! thought that thinks 'Things; : ) Theif Universal'' -is 5 stili r> a 
material Orie. ! The J IeyeFbf thought oh-' Whkh'Th^^ifiove^'stiil 
Clekfly pfe-lOgicdll i Tt- ari ^dvahee 1 rn this' wheri^HeracIitua 2 
oppos’es 1 to thceyes ( and iear^Which are bad wit ne^es fof such 
as understand notLhefr MigUa^^; ^Acoirimbn Soriiething which 
We -wbuld *do wei-1 to- follow; 5 0 f- s again' When 1 ih ’tfie ihcOm- 
meiisurabihty^^ *0f ^ 'the: ^diagonal and* side Of 5 a ! square the' ^y tha^ 
goreahs stumbled upon what Was eieariy tieithet thing image 
of 'senses but * ydc • : Wa^ j endowed 1 - Withr.ttieanfhg; and henceforth 
weM^tncreasingly at homo %ith''’symbbl' ; And ’formula; - SOTaF, 
hoWevet/Tt might 5 welt ( be that ^ thought;^ ^ contfadistinguish^i 
frbm sense with its ^illusions, Was^ itself infallible: ;? i A’furtlier Step, 
then, was necessary) arid if was taken at 'any tateby the Eleati'cs, 
when thCy Opposed r their thought - to the thotight 1 of others; j as 
the wriy Of 1 truth* iff eonttaSt tO’ ; the - way Of opinfonl 1 If 'Elbatic 
thought stands' Ovet 'against ' Pythagorean thought Us What' is 
valid 1 Or : glOUnded Ugairik What 5 IS ungrounded 'Or invalid, We 
are xfeiiibdir feed Opori J dialectic^ Of the debate in 'Which thought is 
OOuritered by thought. ;<Glaims to a 'favourable' ^ Verdict must ^UoW 
be T ^Ubstahtiatedin thi^field and ih this field alone:- ! It was ZenO; 
the UontfOVef SialliSt^Of the EleatiO 'School; whO ! Was; regarded iri 
aftyTimes-aSth^^ldiScoVeref:^ ^dialectic;® ; tp V i; -’H 

' . Zenp^A amazing ‘..skill In ’argumentation ‘ and 'fes 'pAfadp^iear'oori- 
cluadnsV 5 paMCUlai 1 * and ‘‘gehefal, inaugurate a new era.’ “ Thg 
philosophical mindf - Saysn Walter -Pater , 4 t will -perhaps never- be 
qmM m : ihealthil quite sAne ? or naitfiralr again, f /nThej give and take* of 


modbrn -world'c tfi : his) own * age * they found him imitatofsl ' And 
there jCoIlowaithe soph^stfemoVemenL i • j «* p! *i ; .* -rnq m H 
iyoy ■; v, - .^ ’ rb? - THb ^//ivrrvf 1 i i 'n I .nvi t:-; 

J0f .1 HqMeg 1 1 ^The Logic ; t of : the < pfe^SOctatiO 1 Philosophy,’ - ) ) itt 
p$wwfa§tu&? t s in ftogi<®l\thw -*) 0 b- >«p-iO 

» A Heraditus>, f FragMM.,, 4 Q 7 ; (Risfe, Rmgwnte,'def,. . ffmohradher) 


And^V whic^ si^^urhetV ■Gfeffipffiosofitif!' p. ikA^noth 

/^yi^Ah'u lo '/Iju'.uipofiiioo Tui/; r *rm Jo *>rf i u ; = •.■/ ion .-y^-^oicj 


vA fogirM tigi from* thevlost ^&pM$thmiNtismt\e: 

bA&fyfawd\ KMoftyrndPu s oiM'jyvAal. jaaj -■ ; r;iwi ,; ;; r ‘ 



io Ttasophr»tS!Ha.\!®f other. dfecimsi to’cdnsideration- thati. 1 Rhein 'service 


jttWTrm+Jztygfa be udBated^arid of' thfe^sbnse dh^^McH 

all things) biunotf kelson idtiistthe age of dAspikssjon used. universal 

mlymhi^fomihhm wfaWi&g 

of the principles of the structure of thought determining and limiting 
the movement of thought. itself. The sophists furthered the . 
ii^^i^ifii'dM^tSc 1 %d J ld^iOTfr iWb iMy&. K l PhThfe'Wst ptrice ? they 
ih&jfe |t) possible: \ Imb3ssant?qwa8^ianiagitoto>t<5s iansWerk. rHair* 


^caf^ofoinm^ ^adf tpftgfag 

; |Hf , afi f j 

identity without difference, recognizes as the only ex- ‘SEST* 

j pression^roper ^to 5 : a^nythih?g dFts* ^^wh^ j^filfaf sfgtf, *if£‘ 
narii’e, I )Thi$ /extremes of- » noitiihalismvfor) iivhloh?:<ptMie^tid^ id lm- 
PG$*ifete ify kQWmPfh compfo^ed bgitWc 

ft? have a 

AtWos or account given of it by the (literally) adequate enumeration 

he! offers 1 at hisisubstitute tf&r kaowifc$gd.fc | The simple^lfements still 
^.^M'Kfei^ei kng^$>; Vm efcpi^jj&nsrdf them 


Secondly thbf ofhade" it r heces&ri*$?‘ ■ TKW 1 §f»m* W : dbbitk\¥uri 5 ' j ¥iot 
6%j(kiesi:a ? cdunter^spirit to Order and donttolit.* ) ' nDhedesult is* k -self * 
1 hjftitiug (diaj^qtio; /This ^igh,er v djalqc£ic if* «a Jpgiq. \ It ; , f$ po -accident 
TOfeW $ }Wr-Cf}^l°?^?^i*^ f » sounds* r Go?mas, on the., ope 
nandi, is Eleatic in hid affinities, and On.tne'Otherxaises, mthe charac T 


€4Hsti6 <bf 1 M& 1 dritelleriturit* riiMlisriri 1 - * tsdiies 5 Which rife as 

much li^g^P^fi4 r >episteh^ogkul as ohtoiogkak; ? The tmeanling j6f, 
^fef[v?Qfi^ia«^^uihe,.? •rgjffiapmr of? thoughts lr to f ,th^i objepts pf ^hidt 


if is 5 equally no accident that! the' ^ame of .Protagoras is to be com 
rieBtedrWPPatWh v!eftH« l£rist,| With the fiyhl'sdhbohbf iferricliterihri! 
The^ /problems ft*ateb by the relativist^ ’ of rPrMagor^snate , no vldss 
(nndftm e Pt^liM pi .* the; « hature) <©T :;te|io^ij^ge * and * of the 

first distinctively logical treat isef That hfi& f '<jiMe 5 ddWfl*w fis:- ’ ©tfifit 
sophtets} i©fj course; ^ - with ^ more- practical » Interest^; 1 de> oh* hrimbler 
atiginh^n^^?*^ qofnte^i^eitnoycibmndowet.plapeidiphUoRophicaf 
speculation^ As ©resented . 1 ^ 0 ■ us,, for example, m.. Rato’s, surely not 
alt<jg»tber hosuK caricaWr^ in tne ' Eafttyaimwil th6y 'iiidrk ' tfie! 
i«bditeatMal aft® t thfe ! iii<5m' fieetf iBrl’Htffe' aldvMitfe' 
of the next^ghheraiipp^ A. 1,.8 5 ; Bn/'nT. ri'i m n.riw ‘ I r.:>b -jnV 
h ng-tfo ^opee^ pf: ‘the .spphistie.a^ Soeratbs standdi apart,: 
fia^pq OSh<pr ihstr,W^ut t}ign^he r dialectic f Qf s ^is qrnnpeer^;, a^di 
. , v ‘ he is as far off as, the rest from a criticism of the iristrurrieht, 
fifes it , diffCreiitly hiM With 1 U [ diffbrehbb' bf 'aihi.' 
Me bottstrues ; the give •' arid (take of i the > debatb-game With extreme! 
rigopp IBhe ilh^toti^al .eleffient 


df 5 organizefdiihieeklihg ^Itoin ^their equals Or. - sfipdriorri ! in debating; 
%^t^c^ridiA%aim, ts hdutistic*, though dften enbugh the -search) 


something is tound, Common names are fitted tor use by the wo uld- 
be ) hybr& ^eittg 1 fi^st dehvered ftbiS’ abBrti ve cbncepirbrif, arid thbrei i 
upon etiabiedito briri^ tqi the ! birth living &hd brganic notionsJ i > il- i -• 
u Ari'stqtle ^ould^ssign to Spcrat^S) the <ela|b,oratiijon; of two logical! 

lf.weadd that he; gives mo theory of either, and that ms -practical 
dfe f Qf l ftib dafiffr topdfid^ (bf? iti* Valu^oh heiebtibh. 3 " Tlr is hatheh 
in dhjtuexri? M^^enerdt friith iri- the possibility! Of eorifetrfictibtl, WhiCh^ 
he) stifi boealnob /Uridertakot ianp ; bepguse of - his consequent .insistence^ 

of fits contemppraries, he may % have thought of as. endupd, with a . 
ciMfl !S ab^efcm^y, that* He c malices the hbhtroveBlbS J Bf What are 1 
calleHThe Sooratic) achfiols^as i td ( the nattite ol predlfcafibh/ • Thbse 4 
resfnltNthe fqrmulatiorvbf a'nbwidiaibctioorykipbiby Platou^lMani/. 
feff^y ^>prate^ use of; certain, loppa of ^r^um^ptatio^l^^^ t^ 
abuse 'by the sophists, 'tended to' evoke their logical analysis. , ! The 
ush hWd abtpb,xbnfricint6d orifi with the.iJtfi^ cohld hot 1 bh^ evdlcW ti . 1 

^Th^ orttelin^ ! the ? many ^ ! the formula^ Which dies at the^base* bf’%hei 
pbMlbi®:y/;]Mi[prejdicatipn)^ ^^^/is dnyolveckiinothe} Socmtia i doctrine off 
o^ jide^.^>The njhdi^n ^f^orgias, frpm th^Ele^tic, 
point of view of pare, identity, arid the speecmessness. of Cratylus 
from the HeraclhaSn" gBOiihd of 'absOifito diftBibncb, 5 S^b rilihe' dfs-' 
o.t^ed^ti^fitrth^oneVinvther^^ ideritityan differencoi! is. so 

far ‘ only / pp^ulatedy;\nbt v,establishedl. • ; When , the : personality of , 
Sqcra^s ishiefnoyedyfthe ^difficulty &$)%&■* tho nature bfi tne^Socratic 
unwer§id» ^developed in : the, medvuffi ofothe \ individual processes of • 
individual* minds, carries disciples of diverseVgeneral sympathies,! ' 
united only through the practical inspiration of . the masted# life, 
trends /itfof ’identity iferffifilad or! (the differ^ricer formula! > of a Other 
teachers. The paradox of predication, that it seems to rdeny. 
identity, or to dqqy bifferCncCfl becomes a pons 
ledge involves synthesis or nexus. Yet> from the,Vpoirits Of- yiew 
alike of an absqlutn pluralism, of .a flux, arid. of , a rformula soft -bare 

. blending hof - these ,• iprinciples 
suffigiei^ly r ^hin\the(boun4^ofnp(ausibiHty ito.findan.exponent-^ s 


all because ; .aUripmdi^ntipn-^f^mty, ini diiorence^ mnst) 

be held tOi be impossihl^;, , Platofs^ problem , was i %o, > find a iwayi of 


ifomwh 

rmt 


simply sets itseit taKen piecemeal as .equivalent to itself taken as 
dggre^i^J ,J ■ x ne ^ silbJeBt-^f%Mte rM’a^ibn ‘ ‘ffill^ u itbally to ri¥f ® 
Eudides^tfoiind ho ^fficifliyriii>flWngi Amisfchene^Hffiode^^ i\Am> 
tr^t pg his \ simple f elemeuftS; by; fcoirtparlson i arid ^therewith perhaps 
.$ §Rfl¥fe?«- ^^.wlt^.lhe^Jil^fmn^; iSpj /ar, as fth^ 
example .is dissimilar, the comparison is mvalid; so. farVas K m 
it Ts ? fisrilh^si J 1 tt irbhttffpb sfa^ whht Bhb' tiiirig 1 ih. ? WBeu 

EfictidCS i and H Atitlsthenesc the fecriaf id : finduCtlbri? vnnd ( -• fiM vers$f - 
definition wOre alike bf yieWmbthe Elmtk 

; grips, that which aflows of a certainty or knowledge qbhs.istmg in 
riri hhalyMs’ pf ';k f cbmpbririd ! intb sim^b'efembht^; themdejfWhTidh 
I knowm:i> The sellable v ot^ eb’fribHi&tidri ; 44 4 lh^ .*shdW¥, mot «bwn ri bV 
I resolution; thcmselv^smbfc kndwn^d Am 
I inri^iy se.d into ;(its. . piechnmcalj^nrts ds a^ .mqqh apd -a§ 

: little known as they. A,whple which is, more than.its l pWrts f s from 
j AfltfetKen 1 bi , ' f f)bint bf yiBW incbnceiydblp. ! Fro^^tithi^nhal^tmai 
| of & 1 OOffibiriatiOri^ff^thy ? serine' alleged ^o ridt ’^ve krfowlbd^e: ' ' ¥ei? 

| knowledge list possibles y^Th^^evolopi^tr^. a ; :p,©^diveM;^ec%i>ofi 
; ^d ic ^ri.Ms^O^ qutte^Wt ia bif.% aoilh cqn tq Hr; j[Jpd ' 
I i oPJato Is i logie, I isfippliri$ - ,a ; theory of imriiverkrifednrfehe docitimi ' 
j of Mideas;.; FpOji this > it bases ra theory, of ipredication; whioh>,H 
; ho.W;evoii,; is* compatible with .rriorn than rone treading of :n L u^^.! 
:thoi metaphysical 'impdrtjof.ThefddeaS; r ni**°w 

j forth -a dialec tic t With, a Jyrofold mOvemot^/tQwardsidiie^eidaatf 
j tio^mndifeitegration ^y^aJlyr>whirihinm)oiifiits ho (a formulfitioni 
| of inference. TheHmbredully vam|ysedl mdvementv that which/ 

I proceeds do wn war d : from iess determinate to-imorel deterriiinate 
; uhiversalsj sisi < naihed Divisiomn > Mf: association^, l ‘accordingly^ 
areuto, the. modern ear ; almost inevitably dthose ' of-ea doctrine, 

; of i classifieatiorilonly.t;/!Aristotle;fihowever ? ii treats itl las a° 13 ia- : 
|lecticalnrivaL toisyUogism,r(aridrib mfliiejadedf Gaiilei/.a^d^afrDii / 

| in - them viewsiio^ inference after thy .Renaissance.- * mb iad 4 ^d? 

! thisRdogic i idfii^-idea,^ jridgment and rinferemcey a dOctriliejv.pfv 
categories .in* the modern sense ofv the word whffih makes othei 
Tfaemtetmj in which it first Occurs; >a for^runiier of .Kant fa CmUqmi 
of> Fure Mason} w ; e.>havo dearlyxa very significant Gon'tribfitioiij 
logic ) even i dm \ Ibechnical s regard. >Its * general i phBosophicati 
| setting mayheisaidito enhance its valuer even as logic. v-\? 

I i n(d) ;(M/theiid^k .wtimaylsajr^thah whatever -olse tits ispand/apai?& 

I from ah plff^zlesiifis? to t ideas ofl !relaft|ons s jsiiriht asr •sr&alln^ss,oBfls 
|negativec-;quaiifciesijsuch: as injustice, ; ! of -aof| humane- tito c,i «i 
|inveriti 0 ns f SnchJasheds, it is opposed to^that; ofjWhich ; -M mi'*’ 

I itas;th^adeaiaS 4 itsuntfelhgiblesformula^opiaiw 9 feMe;tdul>h U?; vj ?)» u 
j or * validity ^Herbartls - word^of the phenoahenom from (the poinfi ; 
jof, yielw -of tnexustperhystem.! nTher thingiofi sense dibits ; reiatikeo 
j isolation jis iunstrible. V It * is! and is jnot.o I What givek stability ds J 
i the inserisible principle bn principles ; Which sit holds,* as it were, an • 
Isdlutipp; i /These are thfeidea!s, andtheifiniodeof beifi^is natfiraily I 
j quite j .pthier ! tbarijjthat s bf s ;the ;serisiblenpheriomfina which) >thfey > 
ofdOr. a The formula* fori an /indefinite- riumbef lof /particular - 
things? iin s particular Tlac'es at /particular times, and- sail "Of ^ thensp^ 
presentable in.* sensuous imagery of a given ^me and .place, is riot t 
itself presentaMd in Sensuous /imagery ^ side* by^sMei Withr the< < 
jindividual meffibersroffthe gfoupoit orders.?? The law, of thb r 
.equality of > thefiraidiii ?dh a , circle feanho# be Exhibited * to *' sense^y 
jevenh if requlal xkdiii mayi/bo Isode®Mbited; .Tt is tim> wealth -join 
illustration/ withe which /Tlato ?expxesses/vhis rineaning; *andrith(sn 
fange of / /application which He gives the idea^t-td the dass^-w 

; 4 For whom see t>umrriief, %nt0Aemca' XiMk , reprinted fri Kis # , 

KlUne^S^hrifieny fgoif; ■■■-' v -i " iU *>ir i i iv , ^ •,. s-jo-tu*. n H 

1 p* { - Aristotle*,! ‘MeMpkysiicyt^y^ ? ^qq>: - ! 'd? « •: ; • rJ' 1 T . / * nr ; m\ 

AJ^ato,,. [Thea&tetus, -aoir-p.* ^qq., Wh«al©^ 
riot named, and the reference to him is sometimes doubted. But 
cf. Aristotle. JW^H 3 . ; 194 ^^ 4 ^. .^ h >imiA * ' 

7 Diog. Laert. 11 . T 07 . t ■■ r 
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concepts of natural groups objectively regarded, to categories, 
to aesthetic and ethical ideals, to the concrete aims of the 
craftsman as well as to scientific laws— that have obscured his 
^doctrine, viz. that wherever there is law, there is an idea. ! 

(b) The paradox of the one in the many is none, if the idea 
may be regarded as supplying a principle of nexus or organization 
The one In t0 ^definite multiplicity of particulars. B ut if 
the mho* Antisthenes is to be answered, a further step must be 
taken. The principle of difference must be carried 
into the field of the ideas. Not only sense is a principle 
of difference. The ideas are many. The multiplicity in unity 
must be established within thought itself. Otherwise the 
objection stands; man is man and good is good, but to say that 
man is good is clearly to say the thing that is not. Plato replies 
with the doctrine of the interpenetration of ideas, obviously 
not of all with all, but of some yrith some, the formula of identity 
in difference within thought itself. Nor can the opponent fairly 
refuse to admit it, if he affirms the participation of the identical 
with being, and denies the participation of difference with being, 
or affirms it with not-being. The Sophistes shows among other 
things that an identity-philosophy breaks down into a dualism 
of thought and expression, when it applies the predicate of unity 
to the real, just as the absolute pluralism on the other hand 
collapses into unity if it affirms or admits any form of relation 
whatsoever. Identity and difference are all-pervasive categories, 
and the speech-form and the corresponding thought-form involve 
both. For proposition and judgment involve subject and 
predicate and exhibit what a modern writer calls “ identity of 
reference with diversity i of char act erization" Plato proceeds 
to explain by his principle of difference both privative and 
negative predicates, and also the possibility of false predication. 
It is obvious that without the principle of difference error is 
inexplicable. Even Plato, however, perhaps scarcely shows that 
with it, and nothing else but it, error is explained. 

(c) Plato's Division, or the articulation of a relatively inde- 
terminate and generic concept into species and sub-species with 
Division resi iltant determinate judgments, presumes of course 
5 * the doctrine of the interpenetration of ideas laid do wti 

in the Sophistes as the basis of predication, but its use precedes 
the positive development of that formula, though not, save very 
vaguely, the exhibition of it, negatively, in the antinomies bf ! 
the one and the many in the Parmenides. It is its use, however, 
not the theory of it, that precedes. The latter is expounded in 
the Politicus (260 sqq.) and Philebys (1 6c sqq.). The ideal is 
progressively to determine a universe of discourse till true 
infimae species are reached, when no further distinction in the 
determinate many is possible, though there is still the numerical 
difference of the indefinite plurality of particulars. The process 
is to take as far as possible the form of a continuous disjunction 
of contraries. We must bisect as far as may be, blit the division 
is after all to be into limbs, not partsi.. The later examples of 
the Politicus show that the permission of three 1 or more co- 
ordinate species is not nugatory, and tfiat the precept of dicho- 
tomy is merely in order to secure as little -of a 'saltus as possible; 
to avoid e.g. the division of the animal world into men and brutes. 
It is the middle range of the pkoa of Philebus 17 a that appeals 
to Bacon, not only this but their mediating quality that appeals 
to Aristotle. The media axiomata of the one and the middle 
term of the other lie in the phrase. Plato's division is never- 
theless neither syllogism nor exclusiva. It is no t syllogism 
because it is based on the disjunctive, not on the hypothetical 
relation, and so extends horizontally where syllogism strikes 
vertically downward. Again it is not syllogism because it is 
necessarily and finally dialectical. - It brings in the choice of an 
interlocutor at each stage, and so depends on a concession for 
what it should prove. 1 Nor is it Bacon's method of exclusions, 
which escapes the imputation of being dialectical, if not that of 
being unduly cumbrous, in virtue of the cogency of the negative 
instance. The Platonic division was, however, offered as the 
scientific method of the school. A fragment of the comic poet 

1 Aristotle, An. Pr. i. 31, 46a 32 sqq.; cf. 91& 12 sqq. 
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Epicrates gives a picture of it at work. 2 And the movement of 
disjunction as truly has a place iii the scientific specification of a 
concept in all its- differences as the linking of lower to higher in 
syllogism. The two are, complementary, and the reinstatement 
of the disjunctive judgment to the more honourable rdle in 
inference has been made by so notable a modern logician as 
Lbtze, ‘ ; .. - 

{d) The correlative process of Combination is less elaborately 
sketched, but in a luminous passage in the Politicus (§ 278), 
in explaining by means Of an example the nature and ^ m,*. 
use of examples, Plato represents it as the bringing 
of one and, the same element seen in diverse settings to , ; , , t , ■. 
conscious realization, with the result that it is viewed as a single 
truth of which the terms compared are now accepted as the 
differences. The learner is to be led forward to the unknown 
by being made to hark back to more familiar groupings of the 
alphabet of nature which he is coming to recognize with some 
Certainty. To lead on, knayav, is to refer back, avSiuyeiy* to what 
has been correctly divined of the same elements in clearer cases, 
introduction to unfamiliar collocations follows upon this, and, 
only so, is it possible finally to gather scattered examples into a 
conspectus as instances 5 of one idea or law. This is not only of 
importance in the history of the terminology bf logic, but 
supplies a philosophy of induction. 

(e) Back of Plato's illustration and explanation of predication 
and dialectical inference there lies not only the question of their 
metaphysical grounding in the interconnexion of M ± ntat 
ideas, but that of their epistemological presuppositions. S y at hesis. 
This is dealt with in the Theaetetus (1846 sqq»). The 
manifold affections of sense are not simply aggregated in the 
individual, like the heroes in the Trojan horse. There must be 
; convergence in a unitary principle, soul or consciousness, which 
is that which really functions in perception, the senses and their 
organs being merely its instruments. It is this unity of apper- 
ception which enables us to combine the data of more than one 
sense, to affirm reality, unreality, identity, ’ difference, unity, 
plurality and so forth, as also the good, the Beautiful and their 
contraries. Plato calls these pervasive factors in knowledge 
Koivd., and describes them as developed by the soul in virtue of 
its own activity. They are objects of its reflection and made; 
explicit in the few with pains and gradually. 4 That they are not, 
however, psychological or acquired categories, due to “ the 
workmanship of the mind " as conceived by Locke, is obvious 
from their attribution to the structure of mind 5 and from their 
correlation with immanent principles of the abjective order. 
Considered from the epistemological point of view, they are the 
implicit presuppositions of the construction or ovWdyioiJLOs 6 
in which knowledge consists. But as. ideas, T though of a type, 
quite .apart> 8 they have also a constitutive application to reality. 
Accordingly, of the selected “ kinds" by means of which the 
interpenetration of ideas is expounded in the Sophistes, only 
motion and rest, the ultimate “ kinds " in the physical world, 
have no counterparts in the “ categories " of the Theaetetus. 
In his doctrine as to h to ttolovv or Kplvov, as generally in that 
of the activity of the vovs dirct^s, Aristotle in the de Anj,ma* 
is in the main but echoing the teaching of Plato. 10 

2 Athenaeus ii. 59c. See Usenet, Organisation der wissenschaftL 
Arbeit (1884; reprinted in his Vortrdge und Aufsdtze, 1907). 

3 Socrates’ reference of a discussion to ; its presuppositions (Xeno- 
phon, Mem. iv. 6, 13) is not relevant for the 'history of the ter- 
minology of induction. 

4 Theaetetus, iS 6 c. 

6 Timaeus, 37a, b (quoted in H; F. Carlill’s translation of the 
Theaetetus, p. 60). 

6 Theaetetus, 186 d. 7 Sophistes , 2 $$d. 

* lb. id. ; cL Theaetetus, 1 97 d. ^ 

9 Aristotle, de > 4 «. 430& 5, and generally iii. 2; iii. 5. i 

10 For Plato’s Logic, the controversies as to the genuineness of 
the dialogues may be treated summarily. The Theaetetus laboiirs 
under no suspicion: The Sophistes is apparently matter for animad- 
version by Aristotle in the ^Metaphysics and elsewhere, but derives 
stronger support from the testimonies to the Politicus which pre- 
sumes it. The Politicus and Philebus are guaranteed by the use 
made of them in Aristotle’s Ethics. The rejection qf the Parmenides 
}vould involve the paradox of a nameless contemporary of Plato 
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r, ^^to^ : ^is9^c ;; u^fi r pf logical distinctions 1 is frequent. His 
tecoursf to suqh logical an^ysis as wp^ilid meet the requirements 
pi the .gfftbipm in Juqicl 1. is pQt ra-qe. In the ^dialectical;” 
dialogues 4hhj qi^stion pf inj^thp'civ a^| p£ t;he justihcatipn of its 
least a like prominence with the ostensible 
topjetoii^tto# :,T}iejre;is ^ eyenjorrri^l recognition: pi the fact 
thajt .to ^vanceiin dialectic is^a^reafor thing thto tp brffig? any 
special mqifiry tp a rticees$ful issued . Bpt { to the end the^ js a lack 
of, interest in, and therefore a\ relatfyp, jinnsijatu^ity. of, technique 
as such > to , top. jfprcipg atmosphere,, however, ; of that age of 
controversy, sped such as that sown in toe, roaster's ; treatment 
of rthe uttered X070S 4 quickly germinated. Plato’s successors in 
the Academy ppnsi ■ have dev eloped a , system of < grammatico-r 
logical categories which Aristotle could make; his>9wm Else 
mychv pf : hi§ criticism ■ of. Platonic . doctrine 5 does, indeed, miss 
• jfijre>' / : ,The gplf too, ; which the PhilebnsA , apparently. | left urn 
bridged; h et ^ en t h® sensuous apprehension of particulars and 
the hn^wlpdgP : Q f tinivjersals of even minimum; generality led 
-yritoiSpexisippus f 9 a formula of knowledge in perception Smffffl- 
$)-. These and like developments,; which are to b;e 
divined frpm references; inthe ; Aristotelian .writings, jejune, and, 
for; the jWSt i part;, of p^haWe interpretation only , complete the 
material which Aristotle: could utilise .when, he, seceded from the 
Platonic. schpo} ( and embarked upon: his:pwn . course, of logical 
iiiquiry^ ri .,; i; ri ; 

This is embodied ip, the group °f treatises later known as, the 
Qrga#on* and culminates r in the theory. iqf syllogism and of 
Syllogism 1. demonstrative . knowledge \in tjhe Analytics, , i All else 

1 |) i ■ is finally Subsidiary./ . In the well-known . sentences 
with, .which 1 the Organon, closes 8 Aristptle has been supposed 
to lay . claim to the : discovery of the principlei sof syllog- 
ism.; He, # ica# cJairns; to have been th e first to dissect; the 
procedure of the, debate-game, , and ; the : larger claim may / be 

and Aristotle r who was inferior asa metaphysician tp- neither. No 
otherdialogbe adds Anything to the logical .content of these. 

granted theft genuineness, the relative dating of three : of theffi is 
given, viz. Theaetetus, Sophistes and Po/^cwsviu the order named. 
l^hePpilebus seem? tp presuppose Politic’^ y 2$$-g84,. but; if this be 
an eorPJT* # . it^will effect the logical theory not at alb There remains 
tb e^pdriHenides. It can scarcely be later than the Sophistes. The 
atombhiles 1 -With which it concludes are m6re' riatufa:liy takeh as a 
prelude? tobthei discussion of the Sophistes than as 1 an unnecessary 
retreatment of the doctrine * of the om < :and the, many in a more 
negative fprm v . It ; may , well he earlier; than the. .Theactetus in its. 
me^nt form. The stylistic argument shows the Theaetetus re- 
fativ^y early; The maturity or its philosophic outlook tends /to 
give it v U place relatively advanced in the- Platonic canon. To meet 
the pib|lera here raised, the theory has been devised of; an earlier 
and.a v^rsiou. The first may have linked pn to the, series of 
Plato’s dialogues of search, and . to put the Parmenides before it is 
Imjtogditifei ■ The second, though it might still have preceded the 
Parmenides might equally well have follOWed the negative criticism 
pf that dialQgue, as the beginning of reconstruction. . For Plato’s 
Ipgic this? question only has interest on .account of the introduction 
of an ’Apto'roreXTjs in a non-speaking part, ip. the Parmenides. If 
this be pressed as 1 suggesting that tHe phildsopher AHstotle was 
already in full activity at -the date of Writing, 1 it Is "Of importance to 
knOw t wh4t Platoiiic dialogues were later than the > debut of his 
critical pupil. ; j. . .■ . ,.. :i ; ; q •. : f 

!, On , the' stylistic argument as applied to Platonic controversies 
J a neir s Qitdestidnes Platdnicde (ipoi) is important. On the whole 
question of genuineness and dates of the dialogues/ H. Raeder, 
Platons , philoSophische ? Entwickel ung f 1905 )., gives an excellent 
conspectus of the views .held and the grounds alleged.. See also 
RtwTor-: ^ : ; ' 

^M.g. that of essence and accident, Republic, 454. ’ ' 

2 E.g. the discussion of correlation, ^ 437 sqq; 

APolitwusy ?8$d. 4 Sophistes, 261c sqq. 

i i. ;6, .: . . A Rhilebus, i6.d - .• . s 

• r ! I ? 9 1 P a V edition still that of Waitz, with Latin commentary, 
(2; Vois., i 844 ri? 4 b)* Among the innumerable writers who have 
thrown - light upon Aristotle’S logical doctrine, St Hilaire; Trendelen- 
burg, JJeberweg, Hamilton, Mansel,: G. Grbte may be named. There 
a /$r feo^ver, , others of equal distinction. Reference to ;Prantl, 
oy. cit., is indispensable. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, ii. 2, 
Aristmeles^’* (3rd ed., 1879), PP : I ^5-257 (there is an Eng. trans.), 
a hd;M#er, Vpls.,, 1896, 11900) (some 

9 °° Pp*X are also of first-rate importance, y v 

8 Sophist. Elench. 184, espec. b 1-3, but see Maier, toe. cit. i. 1. 
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consequences, from probable. premises, /tpe principle of inediation 
or linkiugHwas so, laid bare 1 that i the advance to the analytic 
determination of the; species and Varieties of - syllogism wass 
natural Once embarked upon such to ? ahadysisj where valid 
process from assured ; principles 5 dgave / truth, Aristotle 5 could 
find little difficulty in determining )the formula of /demonstrative 
knowledge or. science. ( ft must obei: grounded in principles Of 
assured 1 certainty 1 and must; - demonstrate; its (conclusions with 
the use of ;suefo middle , or tokingl terms ohly/as it is possible to 
equate with the real ground or cause in the object of knowledge, 
Hence ; the account qi axiotos andof defimtionsj bo th of substances 
and , iof , s derivative r , attributes. Hence ; the importance of : deter- 
mining how ; first? principles ; alre established, i It? is/ ; then, a faif. 
working hypothesis as to the Structure of the Organon to plape 
the C T opics, which; deal with dialectical reasoning/ before the 
AnalyticsA Of the remaining treatises; nothing of fundamental 
import depends on’ theif order, i • One, however, the Categories; 
may.be regarded with an ancient commentator, ^as preliminary 
to . the dialectical inquiry in the-To/>ic^. The other, on thou ght 
as, expressed in language- (Il^pt kpprjveias ) ; is possibly spurious,* 
though in. any .; case a. compilation* of the Aristotelian school. 
If genuine, itS;nalVe> theory .that thought ^ copies things and other 
features of ; its contents would tend to; place it among the earliest 
works of the ; philosopher, v . • : rt < ' ; ; 

production in the form -of a series of relatively self-contained 
treatises accounts for the absence of: a name and general definition 
off their common field of inquiry, A more important * - j • i ■« -,a 
lack which results is thfet ibf any clear intimation as 
tor the relation in which Aristotle supposed it to i * 
st^nd to other ; disciplines. * In I his definite classification of the 
sciences, 1 ^ into First? ; Philosophy^ l Mathematics and Physics, 
it has no place. Its: axioms,! such as thq . law rol contradiction, 
belong, to first philoSophyof but/ the doctrine as a , whole falls 
neither, .under this head mor ^rti though the thought has been 
entertained, under t { that, yof < mathematics, since logic 1 orders 
mathematical (reasoning as well as : all other. The speculative 
sciences, indeed, are classified; according to their relation to form, 
pure, abstract; or concrete,; i.e. according %o their objects; ; The 
logical inquiry seems to be conceived as dealing with the thought: 
of ; Which, thei objects are objects.;; It is to be regarded as a 
propaedeutic,! 2 which, although itiis in contact with reality in and 
through the metaphysical import of the axioms, or again in the 
fact that the categories^ though primarily taken; as form& of 
predication, must « also fie- ; regarded as kinds of being, is not 
directly concerned with object-reality, but with the determination 
for. the thinkings subject, of ; what constitutes: the knowledge 
! correlative to being. Policy therefore, is not classed as one, still 
less as a branch of one^ among the f ’ologies, ontology not excepted; 

! , iThe way in which logical doctrine is developed in the Aristo-: 
telian treatises ifits in With this. view. Doubtless wffiat we have ; 
is in the main a reflex ofs the >heuristip character of Aristotle’s 
j own work as . pioneer. But it at least satisfies the requirement 
that the inquiry shall carry the plain ' man along with it. Actual 
modes of n expression nare shown to embody distinctions: which 
; average intelligence can easily recognize and. Will readily acknow- 
ledge, though they may tend by. progressive rectification funda- 
mentally to modify the assumption natural to the level of thought 
? from which he. begins. Thus We ! start# from the ^point of view 
of a world of separate., persons and things, in which thought 
mirrors these concrete realities, taken as ultimate subjects of 
j, predicates. It is a world of communication of thought, where 
persons as thinkers need to utter in language truths objectively 
valid for the tnundus communis. In these truths predicates are? 

‘ accepted or rejected by subjects, and therefore depend on the; 
r eflection • of fact in \6ryoi (propositions)'. These are combinatory ; 
j of parts,? (attaching or detaching , predicates, and so involving 

9 References such as 18 b 12 are the result, of subsequent editing 
and prove nothing. See, however, Aristotle. 

?? Adrastus is said to have called them w po rky totcikw, 

11 Metaphys. E. 1. . , • . . .. . . ,\! v 

12 De Part. Animal* A. t, 639a 1 sqq. ; d. Metaphys. 10056 2 sqq. 

; . 13 De Interpretations ifia: sqq. , > / ; v f 



ttiis $tage Wb arri ak;fiiuidh 
contremed W&t&ppeeuh 46 f ms x ®& thei tKd<lght-f6Ms : of WhidhPthey 
atecfcwveiM^ With 1 Plata’s Analysis; * for:' iri& rihce- 

ianfeo araipii'fffldoa >vefcfeiy iwh6s®. <: coJih'0t.atiori *>f^tiifre is as :f yetW 
fliffi^iHyui/^/Ttoiilriiawrsal of ’ this* stage* is tfie ! univdHal of fadt^ 
What is.* recognized* as predieable of i a plurality of subjects. The 
dialectical /dobt fine of j udgffient ! as the declaration of one member 
of a di^ijurictaomu. by montradkrion/ * which is later sofimpdrriint, is 
struggling: With >one y of -its initial difficulties^ vi^. the Contingency 
of paiitkujar e vents: iforiurepthe; solution of which remains inri 
p.^rf«ek ? !(:l Vi .toxdo or ! i rA ’m-mwa -u> «’• «: a a •»*!*.: 

<':>Tte^docfiriiiet 4 i>iMd 6 ti > tegdrjk$' feu&fcill oh> the same' level of 
thought^ thoitghqdts grrimmatico -logical analysis is the more 
We Cate ' * ‘ vancied bnei. Which had probably been developed by 
smheqAbademly before / Aristotle came to think of his 

• h\ \ ‘Ao'r^frieudsotherei m J V them l ’ i rathef than “ us.” v It is 

tohab am i xmk direction ngavei the now i familiar classification of 
pa&tsqpfispeech,, in/ the rbthet dhaJt; df dhought-categories under- 
lyingr tMemi arlif wer abstract) from*; any actual combination of 
subject and predkarieland.proceed to determine the types of pre- 
dicate! asserted in simple propositions* of fact, we have on the One 
itad a sub jbct » which is; heaven object/ ; w “> first ! substance ” of . cOfcU 
oretfe ’thiasg^of ’which:may : be pfedicfited in the -first; place “ second 
subdtancnlf .expressing! fchat> it! is a < member of a concrete 1 class/ 
and in the second place quantity, quality, correlation', action 
anditihelikel - a T jie list; 'follows- the forms of the Greek language so 
dosfil3«i4hdtm«c^eg^ya6meT^es>a|iprbprMed^ to the use Of the 
perfect tense ?of< the middle Amice* to* express 1 the : relation of the 
Su^l^fp a garb ithat iti dobs. In all this the individual is the 
sole self-subsiStent?' <pea?Ja»ty. \d ‘Truth and error are about the 
inffi\$duali ?andC>afctacfc or • detach ^ ^predicates Correctly and in- 
correctly. ! .There ds no>:COififnittal to the metaphysics iri the light 
pf?whiCh:fehedogiGahiriqniry is at last to find its complete’ justifica- 
ri&iri ?The? point; of. View 1 is dbi be modified profoundly by ; what 
foUokstrriby l the i docMnfe ; of* the; class-concept behind the class , 
of jthev form» dr idea as the constitutive- /formula Of a substance, 
orb again/ tby the requirement . that an essential attribute must 
be. grounded in the nature dr essence df the substance of which 
it r iis* predicated,; arid • that such attributes; alone are admissible 
predicates r from; the; point of ! view of the strict ideal of scienceJ 
Butu #e)la®ei;stillc>on:i the ground of common opinion, and these 
doctrines are .not yet laid down as fundamental to the develops 
mentii f'ksp> ft* odt *•/ ; : :A am • :•• • : 

b dialectic then,; though it may* prode to be the ultimate method 
of ^^establishing /principles diri philosophy, 5 starts from probable 
jjgn.hu itmand' cdneeded; . premises, 6 and ideals with them only in 

on the liight Of common principles such as may be reason- 
in ) ? rviv* ably appealed to or easilyestabli'shed against challenge.- 
To the . expert, jp! ariy> study i which, involves contingent matter, 
an^rreducible element of inde t erminatioii ;e:g , to the physician, 
therb is /a specific form of this, but- the reflection that this is so is 
something of; an afterthought, i r W e start with what is prima facie 
given,:! to retum! Upo : n:it from the grbund of principles clarified by 
tUa© sifting, prdcessvof dialectic? and* certified by vodsi ■ The Topics 
dfeah withadialectiid and constitute an : anatomy of argumentation, 
or/ acdordihg to #hab : seeirisi to ; be /Aristotle’s own metaphor, a> 
survey of the tactical .vantagetpqitif $ (tottol) for the conflict of 
wij^ antwhidh. theijprize is primarily victory, though it is a barren 
victory* unless it - is talso -knowledge.; It is in this treatise that 
o h&ve> .been * called the conceptual categories ” 8 emerge, 
^iz.^th^predimMesy on heada of predication as it is analysed s in 
rda 4 {ion t t%iifehfe provisional! theory of ! definition that dialectic: 
allows >ainM? requires;.;? predicate either is expressive of the 
essence or! part .df the essence of the subject, vk. that original 
grdup - of mutually Underivable attributes of which the absence 
of i any; bne destroys.afs right to the class-name, or it is ndt. 
Either it f as convertible^ with; 1* he sub j ect or ^ i t is not. « ! Here then 

. ffllh‘1 nkupretdHme.' 1 >24^2 $: ; '»-u; : ; 2 Jb: 18a 28 sqqr : 

3 lb. 19a 28-29. • ! A. /> A ! : . : 

* As showm^.g.vby the way in which, the relati vity of seiise ahd the 
object of sense is conceived, 76 35-37. * •' 

• ; f Topics 100V - 

‘ Politics 1282a 1 sqq. 10J& 2t; ■ ^ , A 




judgment, though still viewed; 5 ds ddmbinatory, fias the t$pes 
Wliich r belong 1 td cdH8f*feht s 'Wyst^hqf^Bi libplkatlte diScfifiliii^ted 
from 5 those T that j prddi<}a , te v eoindid'efi'de * r 6r ; '^cfidbnif 'tiil ; ; a^iy 
happening not d^en derivariyejy bsifeniiEhfroin thd^ppiflt dfyie^ 
of the grouping ih Which the sdb)edt r/ h& fdufid 1 '^ dlafc^P^lk tllb 
theory of diilectid' any predicate inay bd shggesbetffdr^si ^Ubjec^, 
and if 1 hoi affirmed' of it, ‘riiust be : deriibidbf it, if not tlfflied irite’t 
be Aaffiriied. ■! The ‘ develo^irrerit of r a theory : Of the "grofirid 
Which Sub jects Claim their predicates arid disown alien ^ $re®caies 
could ; not be ddrig’ pdstpdried. - In 'pradtilial * dialectic ' the ’ ? uh- 
limited possibility ' WaS ‘reduced tb ' manageable prbportioris iiti 
virtue of the groundwork of received* bpiniori i uppri / Which ? the 
operation proceeded. It is in the Topics, 1 further; that w ! e ? ciearjy 
have ; a first treatirient of syllogism as tbrmal ithplfOaf iOn, * with 
the ; suggestion that : advance must be made to, a view 'of Its iise 
for material impilicatiori f toiri trui • and ; heciessary s prihdpKs. 
It is iri the;!T^iw;^/ ,: agaih, that we haye ? hints at the 1 devices oP&fi 
inductive process, whichy ■ as dialec tfcal,' ; throw th;e f burden pf 
producing contradictory instances irpdn the Other ? phrty % 2 'tfie 
discussion.; 1 ; ; Iri virtue of; the cOminori-StOck Of ; opiriipri‘ »amohjg 
the’ lriterlOCUtOrs alidA their \ potentially !r cbntrpll’irig' atidiefiee, 
this* process was more vaMable thknyappears 'oh 5 th^ face Of 
things. ^ Obviotikly tentative, 1 add ^ithh'ttit^’arid^lH 
pretatiOft t0 : be ‘ deterriiihed eikewMref-’it 'faffled 4 ' ’tp’ 11^ Mit till 
the Renaissance, arid thefi by 'the irdby -hf^afe^fb thd^dlscTeditSh^ 
of Aristotle. In any case, however, definition, syllogistti, 
induction' all iriVited'Afrirthfey 'deterriiiriatibhj ’■ especially' if they 
werO -to take ( fheir • plate* iri 1 a ; r dbctfiri8 i Of trfith Or ‘knowledge! 
The problem; Of analytic, 1 of the ;reSbriitibri ( Of ^ ^ the* various 
forms Of inference into their etjuivaiefitkiri 1 ^ that; grouping of terms 
or premises which; Was most Obviously cOgent, Was a? Ibga^y of the 
Topics. 'The debafe-game had sOught f6y diversion arid fdurid 
trfith, and 1 truth raised the ibgiCaf problem on % differeril piafiel 
At first the problem of formal 1 arialysis only. We ! proceed 
with the talk of instances and concern ourselves first, vyith 
tdatidris '0i\ 

as to membership, of a class, and tfie idominap t formula ;> * ctncjpt. 
is the dictum do mwi, et null&.< ? Until 'the view of the . ; A/ h;: 
individual units with which We are so far familiar haS'rifidergOiib 
radical revisibn, the pririiary injqujry fiius^ be -iritb, forms V>f 
a classrc^lculus. ! Ihdiyiduals fall ; into groupi ip .y|f tue of , vthe 
possession of certain : predicates. •> Does one groupi dncludey or 
exclude, or intersect another with which ft is Compared ? v; WC ; kre 
clearly in the field of the diagrams of the text-boyks, ahd.mucK^bf 
the phraseology is based upbn an Original graphic represeutatiqtt 
in extension. The middle [term, though conceived as< an inter- 
mediary or linking term, getss'itS mairie- as intermediate { in a 
homogeneous scheme of quaritity, Where, it cannot; be of ri’arrpW^ 
extension ‘ thaix the - subject hor^ ^ wider, ,thap the predicate ? pf f Jthe 
conclusion, W; It is also, as [Aristotle adds/ 11 middle; in position iri 
the syllogism that concludes to a universal affirmative.^ Again, > 
so long as we keep' to the syllogism as complete iri itself arijq 
Without reference. to it^ plae^ in the great ’structur e> pf hripwle4^ 
the nerve .qf; proof cannot bei conceived in other than & formal 
manner. Iri analytic we wbrk? with an ethos differbrit from that 
of dialectic. We presume truth and not probability* bi: dbii- 
cession, blit a true conclusion cap follow fro 
it is only; in the attempt to derive the premises in turn , from 
: their grounds that we unmask the 1 deception. The passage t'6 
; the conception of sySteril is ^till required’. The Prior "■ 

; Analytics then are concerned with, a fqrm^rt •. -^9; ^ Aua&tks. 

; be knit into a system tnqwlepge • of* the .real' only in ;n \ ^ 

; virtue of a formula which is at this stage still tb seek. 

; The forms of syllogism? however, are tracked SucC’essfuiiy thrbugh 
’ theii; figures,, i.e. ,of ' 'thy middle ’jterp £haf 

: Aristofiy recognises as of actual employment, amd all theit! mooda^ 
| i.e. all differences,; of affirmative arid negative, . universal and 
particular wit?hin>thb figriresy ! the cbg<erit dr, IbgiiiriaafO';fdttii^af^ 


' 9 Topics 160a $7-b<5C >’ : qq A-.-y-M . 

10 This is the explariatidn 7 Of ; the' formal defiriif ioii of iridribtibri^ 
Prior Analytics , ii. 23, 68 b lo \ M f i *M* 
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iMp< 7^3erB«>giMiEi i atbrjBtad^ i td6ffas@id ^ l^pdome^ thlraugH/exHibition 
^v|E|i£<i j > f i cleaur |in l -ifcs piinci^leii ; It # a speech-arid* 
iteught~fo$nf } (X&yotfc tm which certain ■• >mj®ttprs being posited 
iQn^tbmgyj'Ptbe^u tian? itttie . ma&feis •* .posited necessarily . results 
because ^/therm * rind, thbughi at still qeeds < to . receive a deeper 
meri&ifig&wheu tprbsUmed itmthirgivfe& way/ to necessary truth Of 
^nlfee^iitJbe] ja^tionl joii the ; itlasskfht ithqtliof other class-^coneept^ 
qflUeetiVe iftdt vAimver&al llaw, Its feifmal claim, is. manifest 
/oGertaiir mtlei; : being p^sito&M’ n Subject and predicate >ridt 
$lr>efd^f^fnit$)tibev conjoined mustr be(pdverdllyi%nown toabe* in 
miiM^tiwitbvthalll whieb : jodns> ithem, i so rt}iat more nthan I one 
. f ifoeiifeiven^xf kIShCM Jn«cdssLty;. ?? * If f wliat 

Ift&ifcP dn ,ifelarfii^p to a common third 

lt> 4 ^^#^to 3 cei relate riijjicqrijdin jtbem. “;Snmetbing bther.^ 
1Pte$o^Phinn<^moms(byHihypothesis not given, and! is *4 > new 
rb^trfoFt^J^^'#-»bfiibeadiedvIiipart/lrom-.directr‘.peroeption 
save Ayliisei 1 ) & Because of 

th£m/” ath&sefoaief/ hTSet ’ sb long as’ theclass-iview >is prominent* 
•ti&rel ^lavSTaggeStieflaL :of a beggingiOfntheyqBestion.^ Thei class. Is 
aitterjcfin^^ujed 1 by r enumeration/ bfjit^ members, and,; ‘passing 
l^ritbe/fdi&mltyi inVolved/in .the? thought f of ^dtsj^) membersy 
i^agn empi&kai Tahiwrsftl>-qf;dac^,vmerMy>iOiriit Isigrounddd/ inllie 
ek^^dnfepti iiln the first leases it is a formal^chdme which helps 
baawbd#^att<|- tbftJ theory oi knowledgeriiot at all. ' We need 
then to,de^eiop thrn alternative, and >to passfromlthe; external. 
aspsMfbli^lhneasatq * the^ intrinsib ground of it an - the universal 
K&ffi \<$r&j%&h ifaqvrfc 1, Iwhich, whatsbeyer.the assistance it receives 
g^PDi :j&aldMCrtip^a ! ,^tes|Lei is^anse cof the - word, in -tic course of I its 
development for the ihdivrdual/;niind,i isisecured against depend* 
enfc qion eifistahries, by * the decisive , iat on Iguqrantee of 
inslghtihito c|hessystematici nexus of ithiiigs. ; The’ conception Off 
Imkrigeo nerids? t4 .» be deepened by j the realization » of t he : m iddle 
temft ahdh^grouiid of nexus m a reahordet Winch ;is alsb trational. 
-iiAriataiteJ s vselution ofthe/paradox of dnfbrence^ vizi of the fact 
thatsteo»4enseftoc|gd!beyQnd>^wbat is iin the premises is fallacy, 
^^y^n^whibiq anotherfsehse: not to go foeyOudtheni is ! f utility , 
AMbiW?" his;fprmM% qf implicit and ; explicit, npo ten tial 

noim^i. -ahd^ctuai^'t The ^ealrinflXM«^imdekl)fingThe> thought-? 
PHocessiis to be iaf tidulat|ed in the light of the vouchor by intell}* 
g§mm rifs to theit ruth of’ the prineiplps; of Itke various departments 
qjbfetoWledge whichwei call sciences^ andi at t?heddeal limibit isi 
possibly M Itrrinsf Ofm .Syllogism into 1 systematic present atibnv soi 
that# differently i WnttenVdown, M Is definition. 1 But for human! 
thought Mnse], witfeits acddentaLsettMgdn matieriitself incognizri 
fe always fwith- us, f ?Tterrietivity M ? vovs 1 $ nevefl 
Ri'jbio o?/SQ perfectly Realized as to, tuergbimplicatiob in intuition.! 
§yllogisiU: mft^t indeed he objectiyey i vvalid ifor sanjr * thinker^ 
h#|itni§{|alsb; a. process $p. jthe medium of individual thinking, 
thereby {n?w truth Is vteathed; j -vJk tnan may? know that mules 
aresSterileand that the beast before him^ is- a mule; and yet believe 
ter. to /fodi u mot viewing the several ttuths: in connexion . ” $ 
The doqtrine;?th^ny thatuthesfiniyersil premisfe contains the eqfi.-; 
^In^ioni not otherwise ! than potentially is j with .-i^ia^totle' cardinal.; 
TheidaUnm^bf sense jis lOnly r, retained ithrougbi the universal.^ 
% isrpfessible to take aiuniypsal viewnwith some ’at least: of the 
paitioukn- instanc^i iiyft uninvestigatedi: Recognition^ that 1 the 
clas$-concept : is applicable may bfe independent; of ; knowledge 
ofrtnuchj that it involves.?. > Knowledge of ? the implications of lit 
doesonolrdepend: on>i observation of allirmembers of, the class* 
SyUog^ih of f truth • attained,: and 

e^nStruetion o r what jhotj as/the imstrumental process by which 
WS reaehf the truthpba^ since-Hegel and Herbart 

teiried^o>f all apart 4 ) < Aristotle’s view. is/Other . j Roth are syllo* 
■gjfe&&/r $h0.ugh (in different} points rof viewi :®or /this reason# ifi 
fldr nO ^thebdhe conception of ; movement from , the potential 
{^^ossifinoiknolwledge. toits actualizationff emains indispensable. 

1 Prior Analytics , i. 1. 24 a 1 8-20, SuXXo^yto'At^ \&yos tv $ 

td ! 4 '®WMhpt$Pt*P ’k^^&^Krisi&^txfitLlvet <r$ tddta elvat. 
The equivalent previously in Topics ioo<r ^25 sqq. 1 ■'■ 

2 Prior Analytics, 11. 21 y Posteriat . v : \ 

'Mi 0Vv9etapQti}f% kUhr^oP) v 'C ^ K ; 
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solution, lisiof scsonlsq>ahother matterif w t ^nhq^ n dr>idw moil 
In the 'P&ftmw Aw&lytic$^ite& ^syllogism isi C fe^ctu^bt >felto 
decisive connexion; With; the real by hektg^efii^hinttf^^eni 
id which iits' /function^ ii that of ? mateiiaf f implfcatibfi^ 4 p$j£$g! 
from^^tinbiples* Which 1 aire 'prittiaryy 1 iifimediatb* mdi 
nedesskry f truthsi ; ^ Hitherto thef^aBsumptid^’Of ? the^ isiaia^bi 
probable oas true father 1 than as* ^ what *wfil<> n «bei^; Conceded 
in debate^ has -been the^mMmi^MstirLction ofnth^ istggcjgqint 
of analytic from thkt of 4 iaiectteWBut •tbectrued^ lrue..-.'miK 
in reference j to a noherent -system Which it dsi anlimmediate 
ascertdinmetit of Vov$; y W’i® be deduced ’from^a\gf 6 &nd wM^hf 
fei stidh^* >i The ideal -of science ! br dembnstrative lslfldwllgdgo^fe 
to iekhibili)4a)S t flowing"^ ^frdm the dfefitjitions aifd>iposttilaiefc>of^<i 
science, from ‘its special principles^by the helpooniy >oilaMiomi 
of ^rinclples^common to;allfenowledgev an 4 ith^e nofrag'premMe^ 
but as -guiding; rule&, all the ’properties bf thei 
Imp a! 1 the 1 predicated 1 that; belong to;-if ; ^ it^’ own dathrei^oM 
the case s of any subject^kmd;dts;idafinitiori afid-dts 'exlstehee 
being ^avbuched; by - vod?] > “hekvenly^ ^body!’ lof- example^ -the 
pfobleni’ Isjbgiven! theuf act of 1 a non^self •‘subalsteut i chaf aerfenhtid 
dfdtbsueh vak 4 He^ ^eClipse' "of ^the - 

ftka&fH which ! i Expressed the ■ 'tiClbwV, \ id l ^Virtbe^of whifeb 1 i 4 /hd 
adjectival edneept^ can be exhibited as belonging' to tW^ub^eetq 
concept ( KaOt the ;«tfictly^Meqtt«itet>Sensb' bf ttie^phraso 

in which Itthieans ^alfcd if? hre Uudef the;; necessity 

ihefi bf -revMng; the^fioint xrt vfew -of fhe syllogMm^of ^albiifefes. 
We discard the conception Of dhe uni versahas a- predicate applies 
able to 1 a plurality; ! or^'evem i 6 all, of the 1 * niembers v of a' groiip.> 
To know; merely ^arft <iravtb&is vi 6 i to -know;; saveoaiccidentally.; 
The exhaukive 1 judgment;- ' if attainable, coutd^ not ^be 1 kriowh 
to* be exhaustive; > The; universal is thh-grofind bf ithe > 4 mpifiCdl> 
( , c : and I nob conVbrstlyv ; > A formula such ; as theOeqfiahey;f# 

the interior angles of a ' triangle to two right' ^angles*; is^oni^- 
scientifically known when* it is' not dfMsosCelesor scalene*' trianglb 
that it is kndwhy nof even’^of all >the /several typesv^sfit^iahgio 
collbctJvelyy 5 btit as 1 a predicate ^of itriangle recOgnh^iids;rtie/ 
widest i r claiskconcbpt ; Of 'which it is^ true/>thd ?fitst ^stalgis iifithd 
progressive difierehfiatioh of figurebt kito^bei;«t 4 seHiE^d^ 

^ f Three points ■ obviously heed ’development, - i the /iiaitur ^ * tifc 
definition, its Connexion With the Sylldgism in which thesmiddie; 
term is cause or ground, bfid the way in which we have assurance 
of ourprinciples/ h v •'•■ ^rAo^n doidv. io\,n^y. ya : hk 

^Definition' is either of the 'subject-kind Or ofHhb property^J^f 
M /groufided 1 ih > ftp UDf the’ sel^subsistent 1 definition miovalas \m> 
yp<&piitpft$*'fo 3 i?expOSitSbn of gehhs and differential? ftl 
I is'ihdemonstrable't l ItdprbSumesihelrbaliiyiof ifesubd **' J % 
j ject iU 1 a : postulate of existence. " ' It beloiigs todthe principles 
of dembnst ration'. ><i Suntma> gemra ' and groups ‘ below/ infimab 
species >' aire P indefinkBle. “The- former; a rh ^susceptible y 
elubMafciOn byShdifcatfion of What^ falls undej* .them p The; latter 
are f only : dbscribable l by ‘ their 1 accidents; <j Thefe can here te 
ho true dMefentiaU The artificiality bf • thelimftt 4o thbrartieiila^ 
tion of spebids iwas orib Of fhe points to Whieh>thei downfklbif 
Aristotle’sianfiubncb ; was^ largely "due.'; v Of r a; non^elf-subsistent 
or : attribUtiyedconception;d definition’ *8tt ? ;its^higheEA^tdnaibfe> 
form is a te^thagJOfth^%Hogis«hfih^bidi#^wa‘s JshoTOcthafi 
the attribute was grounded^ in itHe^substanceiom Selfi^subsistent 
subject ofi Which "it isl Eclipsedof bhe’ wmMr -4Jg l isCprivM^fi^ 
light from; the moon^ ^ by the Interposition ’earth betojsm 

it and the kiri. In the? seibhtifib %logite the ;iiitetposition of 
the earth is the middle termi the caUse od ^‘ because 
residue' of the defniftibh te ‘ conclusion.; The idifteeyce then i® 
in verbal expression,' why of putting* inflexibntU^Tf^wie plucki 
••M§'2#.itOrIit; • ‘.lo # :n-.».vhqK -/Aiinp \vn :nu(rnh>: i*» -Pv 

7 Posterior Analytics , i. 4 kcl 9 ’ abrb means (1) contained in the 

definition of the sUbjebtf shaVihg^bb subject! contained iii* Its 
definition^ as bbing an alternative determination ofi"the>fSUbjeCt, 
crooked/ e;g^is Vpet $e of find; (3) self-subsistbntt ‘cbnnected with 
the 'subject as ‘cqhsequent to grouridl Its needs stricter determination 
therefore; p j,, - v -‘-h* 

8 736 26 sqdJV 74® sqd* ’ • ‘Vil.i Jp« 

10 Mmpkyhm, raf W; 6%V6und this formula" m^pfiysieaHy H 
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the > fruit i !of > the iconelusion, severing! jits ; ixexus^ with 1 the * stock 
from which it springs, we have an imperfect form of definition, 
while, if further we abandon all idea of making it adequate 
by* exhibition of its^ground, we have, with stilt -the same form of 
words, a definition merely nominal or lexicographical. ; In ; the 
apo^m^tie treatment of - the relation of definition and; syllogism 
identical as to one form and . in one view, 1 distinct as to another 
form and in another view, much, of Aristotle’s discussion consists* 
The middle The rest is a consideration of scientific inquiry as 
tehtn ;/i * converging in yJeaov £ 4 irri<n$, the ; investigation of 
the, link or because ” as ground in the nature of 
things. !Td pb y&p : aXrcov to pkaov 1 real ground ; and 
thought link fall * together. - The , advance from syllogism ; a$ 
formal implication is a notable one. It is not enough . to! have 
for middle term a causa cdgnoscendi , merely. We . must have a 
causa essendk The planets are near,: and we , know it by their 
not twinkling, 2 but science must conceive their nearness as the 
cause of ! their not twinkling and . make the firius in the real 
order the middle term; { of j its syllogism. In this -irreversible 
catena 5 proceeding frpm . ground to consequent, we have left 
far behind such things as the formal parity of genus and differentia 
considered as falling under the same predicable, 3 and hence 
justified in part Porphyry’s, divergence >from / the; scheme, of 
predicables.) We need ; devices, indeed, to determine; ; priority 
or superior claim to be ; “ better known absolutely or in the 
order of nature ,’ ’ t but on the whole the problem is fairly faced. 4 

Of science, Aristqtle takes for his examples sometimes celestial 
physics, more often geometry or* arithmetic, sometimes a com 
crete science, e.g. botany.f i; In the* field; of pure .form, free 
from the disconcerting surprises of. sensible matter and so of 
absolute necessity, no difficulty arises as to ; the deducibility 
of the i whole body of a science from its* first principles.: In the 
sphere: of , abstract form, mathematics, the like may : be allowed, 
abstraction being ; treated as an , elimination of matter from 
the trbvdhov by one act. When we take into account relative 
matter:, however, and traces of a conception of abstraction as: 
admitting , Of ■ degree, 6 the question, is, -not free from difficulty.. 
In: the sphere of the concrete sciences Where, law obtains only 
d* fad rd ttoXu this, ideal of science can clearly find only a relative, 
satisfaction with large reserves. In any case, however ,: [ the 
problem as to first principles remains fundamental. ; 

. If we reject the infinite regress and the circle in proof (cir cuius, 
in probando) which resolves itself ultimately into proving A by B 
Formal an 4 B by A, 7 -; We are : confronted .by the need for 
anti r.. principles of two kinds, those which condition all search 

scientific for truth, and those which are, the. peculiar or -proper 
principles, p r { ne ipi es 0 f special sciences, their A* positions, ” viz., the 
definitions of their subjects and the postulates of the existence of 
these. All are- indemonstrable and cannot be less sure than the 
body of doctrine that flows - from them . , They • must in deed be 
recognized as true, primary, causative and the like.: B.ut 5 they, 
are not congenitally present in the individual in ; a determinate 
shape. The doctririe j of latency is mystical and savours of 
Plato’s reminiscence {anamnesis) . Y et they must have [some- 


thing to develop, from ) and thereupon. Aristotle gives an account 
of a process in the- psychological mechanism which ; he illustrates, 
by comparative psychology, wherein a Xfiyos or meaning emerges, 

: ; • a • “first” universal recognized by induction. Vet 
anti*' 9 * rods, intelligence, . ! is the principle of first principles. 
dialectic. -It is infallible j c while, whatever the ease with perception 
of the special sensibles, 9 the process which combines 


particulars is not. On the side of induction; we find that experi- 
ence is said to. give' the specific principles,^ “the i phenomena 
being ; apprehended in ; sufficiency. > On the side of intuition,; 
self-evidence of scientific principles is spoken of. 11 Yet dialectic 


90a 6. : C(. Ueberweg, System der Logik,, § iot. 

• 2 - 78a 30 sqq. / y r * Topics, iox 4 18, 19.; 

* 1 4 Posterior Analytics , ii. 13. 5 Posterior Analytics,, ifi 16. 

r.-'f Posterior Analytics, i. i$,od. fin., and i. 27.? t The form, which a 
mathematical science treats as relatively self-subsistent is certainly 
not the constitutive idea. 7 Posterior Analytics, 4. 3. 

* Posterior Analytics y ii. 19, 9 De Anima, 428^x8, 19. 

10 Prior Analytics, i. 30, 46a 18. 11 Topics, 100b 20, ; 21 i ( 


is auxiliary and of methodological importance in their establish^ 
menti 1? ' Mutually limiting statements occur almost or quite 
side by side.- We cannot take first- principles - as the bare 
precipitate ; of a progressively refined analysis ” 13 nor on the 
other as/ constitutive a priori forms. The solution seems to lie 
in the conception of ! a process that has a double : aspect. ! On 
the one hand we have confrontation with fact, in which, in 
virtue of the rational principle which is the final cause of the 
phenomenal order, intelligence will ! find satisfaction. On the 
other we have a stage at which the rational but as yet not 
reasoned concepts developed in the medium of the psychological 
mechanism are subjected to processes of reflective comparison 
and analysis, and, with Some - modification; maintained' against 
Challenge, till at length the ultimate universals emerge, which 
rational insight can posit as certain, and the whole hierarchy Of 
concepts from the “ first ” universals to ret diiteprj are intuited 
in a coherent system. Aristotlefs terminology is highly technical, 
but, as has often been observed, not therefore clear. Here two 
; words at least are ambiguous, “ principle ” and “ induction.” By 
the first he means any starting-point* “ that from which the 
matter-in question is primarily to be-known,” 14 -particular facts 
! therefore; premises, and what not. What then is meant by prin- 
■ ciples: when we ask in the closing chapter of his logic how they 
become known ? The data of sense are clearly not the principles 
in question here. The premises of scientific syllogisms; may 
equally be dismissed. Where they are not derivative they 
clearly are definitions or immediate transcripts from definitions. 
There remain, then, primary definitions and the postulates of their 
realization, and the axioms or common principles, “ which- he 
must needs have who is to reach any knowledge.” 16 In the case 
of the former, special each to its own science, Aristotle may be 
thought to hold that they are the product of the psychological 
mechanism, but are ascertained only when they have faced 
the fire of a critical dialectic and have been accepted from 
the point of view of the integral rationality of the system of con- 
cepts. Axioms, on the other hand, in which the sciences inter- 
connect 16 through the employment of them in a parity of relation, 
seem to be implicit indeed in the psychological mechanism, but 
! to come to a kind of explicitness in the first reflective reaction 
upon it, and without reference to any particular content of it.: 
i They are not to be used as premises but as immanent laws of 
thought; - save only when an inference from true or admitted 
! premises and correct in form is challenged. The challenge must 
! be countered in a reduction ad impossibile in which the dilemma 
; is iput. Either this conclusion or the denial of rationality. 1 
! Even these principles,' however, may get a greater explicitp^ 
j by dialectical treatment. 17 The relation, then, of the two orders 
; of principle to -the psychological mechanism is different. The 
| kind of warrant that intelligence can give to specific principles 
falls short of infallibility. Celestial physics, with its pure forms 
and void of: all matter save extension, is not such an exemplary 
science after all.- Rationality is continuous throughout. A 
Xoyos emerges with some - beings in direct - sequence upon the 
persistence of impressions. 18 ’ Sense is of the “ first ” universal, 

; the form, though not of the ultimate universal. The rally from 
the rout in Aristotle’s famous metaphor is of units that already 
belong together, that are of the same regiment or order. On 
the other hand, rationality has two stages. In the one it is 
relatively immersed in sense; in the other relatively free. The 
same break is to be found in the conception of the relation of 
receptive to active mind in the treatise Of (he Soul. 1 * - The One 
is impressed by things and receives- their form without their 
1 matter. The other is free from impression. It thinks- its 
system of concepts freely on the occasion of the affections of the 
receptivity. Aristotle is fond of ] declaring that knowledge 
is of ‘ the uni versal • while existence or reality is - indi vidual. It 
seems to follow that the cleavage between knowledge and reality 

^ Topics, ,101a, 25,36-37, 61-4, &c. ,v ; \ 

13 Zeller (lac. cit< p.194), who puts this formula in order to reject it. 

14 Metaphys. A 1 , 1013a 14* , . , • '* v ; - v ■ . /■ . ; . . . , ;■ : ■ ; • ■ , • ' ; ; 

15 Posterior Analytics, i$a 16 seq. ^ . ^ 

16 Posterior Analytics, 77a, 26, 76a 37 sqq; 17 Metaphys. T. 

18 Posterior Analytics,* ii. 19. 19 de Anima, iii. 4!-6. 





is;ri<^bridgeid by this fuiictiaii of Vppsiri relation td 1 ^ induction./^ 
Wh^t is knoyrii M riot reaj and what is real is ndt.'knbwiil' TKe 
; nodus 1 has its cause in the. double sense of; the word 
Knowledge , f < universal ’ ’ and a possible solution in the doctor, e 
rwrftf. of etios. The “ form ’’ of a. thing constitutes; it 

; V' ; ' v '.: :%hat ; ity is, arid, at . the same tirhe, ; therefore, is 
constitutive of the, group to wfeiqh it belongs. It "has, both in- 
dividual and universal reference. The individual is known 
in the ei5o$, which is also the first universal in which by analysis 
higher Uni versals are discoverable. These are predicates of the 
object known, ways of knowing it, rather than the object itself , 
The suggested solution removes certain difficulties* but scarcely 
all. On seeing Cailias my perception is of ffian, not Cailias, 
ot even man- Cailias. The recognition Of the individual is a 
matter of his accidents,, to which even sex .belongs, /and the, gap 
from lowest universal to individual may still bel conceived as j 
unbridged. It is in induction, which claims to start from 
particulars arid end in universals, 2 j that We must, if anyWherd 
within' the confines of logical; inquiry, expect to fipd the required 
bridge. The Aristotelian conception j of induction, however, is 
somewhat ambiguous. He had abandoned for the most part 
Q 0ttm y t f the j Platonic sense Of the corresponding Verb, 1 vi& to 
cfysioas lead forward to the as yet unknown aini his substitute 
as to fa- is not quite clear. It is scarcely the military metaphor. 
duction. a< jd Uc i n g a witness for which he uses the verb 8 

is not an idea that covers all the uses; 4 Perhaps confrontation 
with facts is the general meaning. But bow does he conceive 
of its operation? There is in the first placet the action of the 
psychological mechanism in the process frOiri discriminative 
sense fipwards wherein we reulizb “ first 1 m universal^ 8 This 
is clearly an unreflectiye, ! prelogical , process J, riot , altogether 
lighted up by our retrojection upon it of our view of dialectical 
induction < based thereon. The immanent rationality of this 
first form, in virtue of which at : the • stage When intelligence 
acts freely on the occasion of the datum supplied it recognizes 
continuity with its own self-conscious process, is what gives 
the dialectical type its meaning. <r Secondly we have this dia- 
lectical induction as to particulars by grouping of siriiilars ■ > 6 
whose liability to rebuttal by an exceEtibri has been already 
noted; j in connexion with the limits of dialectic. This is tjie 
incomplete induction by simple enumeration which has so 
often been laughed to scofri. If is a heuristic process liable 
to failure, and its application by a nation of talkets even to 
physics where non-expert opinion is worthless somewhat, dis- 
credited it. Yet it was - the fundamental form of induction 
as it was conceived throughout the scholastic period. Thirdly 
W,e have the limiting bases', of fhis in the inductive syllogism 
5ta TravTOovf sL syllogism in the third figure concluding universally , 
and yet valid because the copula expresses equivalence* and in 
analogy 8 in which, it has been well said, instances are weighed 
and not counted. In the forrrieri it ' hri$ been noted 9 that 
Aristotle ’ s illustration does not combing particular facts into 
a lowest concept, but specific concepts into a generic concept, 
and 10 that in the construction of definite irlductions the ruling 
thought; with Aristotle is already, though vaguely,; that of 
causal relation; It appears, safer, notwithstanding, to/, take the 
less subtle interpretation that dialectical induction struggling 
with instances is formally justified* only at the limit, and that 
this,; Where we have exhausted and know that we have exhausted j 
the cases, is in regard to individual subjects rarely and accident- j 
ally; reached, so that we perforce illustrate rather , from the { 
definite class-concepts falling under a higher notion. • . • After 

1 Metapkys. M. 1087a 10- j 2-; Zeller. loc. c{t, 304 sqq, ; McLeod 
Innesj The Universal and Particular in A ristotle' i T heory of Know- f 
ledge (1886). j V v! . 

$ Topics, ipsa 13. , f ^ . ; • ; ; f Metaphys, 995a 8. , , . u > 

4 E.g., Topics, \p8h 10, ■ ‘ to induce ” the uniyersal ; V I 
anterior Analytics, \v. 19, %oob $, 4 , , , : ;j . > i 

• Topics, i. 18, 108& 10. 7 Prior Analytics, ii. 23. 

8 Hap&bjEiyfjLa, Prior Analytics, ii. 24. .['.S', ■’■"’. 7 - ... . 

9 Sigwart, Logih, Eng. trans. vol. t ii. p. 292 and elsewhere. 

10 Ueberweg, System , , §4 2 7, with a ref. to de Panpibus Animalium, j 


U^« / j . . , , f j , 

L See 67a 17 «£ 4 ir kvTuv t&v olt 6 hu>v. 


pdly AriStOtle must have had tnfckns by Which he reached the 
conclusions that horses are long-lived arid lack ga^J. It is only 
then in the rather mystical relation of vovs to the first type of 
induction as the process of the psychological mechanism that an 
indication of the direction in which the bridge from individual 
being to universal knowledge is to be fqurid cam’ be held to lie* • 

Enough has been said to justify tfee great place assigned to 
Aristotle in the history of logic. Without pressing metaphysical 
formulae in logic proper, he analysed 1 formal implica- _ 
tion, grounded iriiplication as a mode of knowledge 
in the rationality of the real, and > developed a justificatory 
metaphysic. He laid down the programme which the after 
history of logic was to carry out. Wri have of course abandoned 
particular logical p’qsitibriS. This is especially to fie noted iri t fie 
theory of the proposition. The individualism with which he 
starts,; howsoever afterwards mitigated by his doctrine oi rk tI 
yv eivat or d8os constituting ( the individual in a system? of 
intelligible relations, confiried him in rin inadmissible ^ay‘ to 
the subject-attribute formula/ fie could not recognize such 
vocables as the impersonals for what they were, and had perforce 
to ignore the logical significance of purely reciprocal judgments, 
such as those of equality. There was necessarily a “ sense ^ 
or directiop in every proposition, with more than the purely 
psychological import that the advance was from the already 
mastered and familiar taken as relatively stable, to the new and 
strange. Many attributes, too, Were predicable, even to the 
end, in an external and accidental way,; not feeing derivable froffe 
the, essence of the subject. The thought of contingency was top 
easily applied to these attributes/ and an unsatisfactory treatment 
of modality followed. It is indeed the doctrine of the intract- 
ability of matter to form that lies 'at the base of the paradox 
as to the disparateness of knowledge and the real already noted. 
On the one hand Aristotle by his doctrine of matter admitted 
a surd into his system. On the othfer, he assigned to Wous With 
its insight into rationality too; high a function With regard fb 
the concrete in which the surd was present, a power to certify 
the truth pf scientific principles. The example of I Aristotle’s 
view of celestial physics as a science of pure forms exhibits 
both points. On the, Copernican change the ^heayerily bodies 
were recognized as concrete and yet subject to ealculafele law. 
Intelligence had; warranted false ^principles. The moral; is that 
of the story of the heel of Achilles. ; : ’ ! ; s ' f ! > m 

Jo return to logic proper. The Aristotelian theory of the 
universal of , science as secure from dependence on its instances 
and the theory of linking in syllogism remain a heritage for all 
later logic, whether accepted in precisely Aristotle’s formula 
or riQ. ; Tt is because the in teryenirig centuries had the Aristotelian 
basis; to work on, sometimes in reduced quantify and corrupt 
form,; but always in some quantity and some form, that the 
rest of opr logical tradition is What it is. We stand upon his 
Shoulders, V 

• iii. Later Greek Logic. 

After Aristotle w,e have, as regards logic , what tfee verdict of after 
times/has rightly characterized as an age oi Epigonu So far as the 
Aristritelian iramework is accepted we meet only ininor correctibnsahd 
extensions of a formal kipd. ; If there is conscious and purposed 
divergence from Aristotle, inquiry moves, on the whole, within the 
circle of ideas where AHstotelianism had fpught its fight and won 
ris victory. Where new conceptions emerge, the im;perfectiori df 
the instruments, riiechanicaj and. methodological , of the sqie&es 
Tenders; them . unfruitful, iintil their rediscovery ip a later hgC,; AVc 
nave activity without advance, diyersity without developmerit. 
Attempts pi comprehensiveness end in the compromises of eclecti- 
cism. ,, . • ; * .. .■ /; / v, ' ; ■ } •; ;i ; . ■ ■ . , ... 

Illustratioris are ^ not far to seek. Theophrastus and in general 
the elder , Peripatetics, before the rise of new schools with new lines 
of cleavage and pew interests had led to new antagonisri's 
and new alliances,, dohpt break away {torn the Aristotejfari TA J 
metaphysic. Jheir interests, hpweyer j/lie in the sublunafy p * utm ** 
sciences in which the substantive achievement of the school was to 
be found. With Theophrastus, accordingly, in his botanical iri- 
quiries , for exam pld, the alternatives of ctassificationv the normal 
sequence pf such and such a character upon such another, the 
conclusion of National probability, are; what counts. ./It* is pethaps 
not wholly faricifril tb ' connect with ' this attitudb the fact that 
Aristotle’s pupils dealt with a surer hand than the master With the 
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nsThb Stoics aiecob ihoii^ t iikpbr|;anc©.i r Despite itherlf act. that > their 

sf «* 

<®°Mitjr^ r km i bri iflB t<$fffffiblb^ of philt&sS^.^^ mo$m&%heir 
l^okd{iki^GOft^ibiisite$siUfiifSre^ioii?bpd other teehnicUbwQiids coiafe 
to us, at i t^Jvpig|il{ ? *f r^to $pu^n , ;§toici£i^ j^ven 

4«FfeSWG&, though, apparently not. a classical ;W t om, ]t ( fews ..pack fQ 
the Stoic name for acohqiusionT In the f Secoha plate, 'it ’Is*- in *tne 
¥5Bit r m J WHichr it Avks ^kiifecf'iri cdfinexibh: yKthctM r individuidlisti6 
‘th&ry *df perception witoiwkiQh the Stoio&stahtedy thatone'qhestion 
M/if Undarnentaf < toportqifee// yiz, * ? that-; .of tk*k s P^rjon | <of . truth, 

mnM ia» 

Perception, .in the view of the Stoics,, at its highest Doth, repealed and 
^faaram^fed \ ih& b ? elmf ] bf ft'S 1 bbjbflti It^hbld 1 h^dn the $bj ect in ! - 
itfOlved * the* di^cefnhientjthbnit^bciuM hutobei that which it < purported 
fc$> bfc-> )Sush “ psychfijbgid4li der^ pty ,u wm jd^d^$heir- ^gftostic 

view 

... — . , — - - ----- . the 

‘primary s conviction? -might? > iwedtv with btu ( counter-conviction; ; and 
^amst thjenlpem^iUindissipAtedhin^aeeHbts^h^ ieh&Uehge ?and ini the 

" wfaypmm 

___ _. .. to. the. . self- 

__' ^etdeptibirt ifi Which' The 0 $fdiv Academy effected Somb 

Sbrtto^cbfiVerdont Of 'the younger Stoics* ahd'int which th^^hptieg 
lopposedi bothois, ohfe;of the really .ofi »th$ deeaddm < » :• 
.,(! A^pf doctnije^of. ,^e ^tmcs ,i^ the light of 

certain modern developments is, their. insistence on* the place of. the 
^ekHv' 1 ‘ ifi ' : kribWiydge. m EKItihct * } ffifnjg ' 4hd ihehtal 
^appenin^;^f ^eeih§'td' fcbr^ypbiid'rfd “ meaning ks it is used? as 1 k 
jfcechhical phrase , I aow*a-?day sL f i {This* antieipatidn «. .was I ^patently 
ste^le.,; Ajdng, t^e^sa^ite U^esj^t^gir.nse of.the^yppthefi^l fprtxi 
v,: - “ T — lip—' ^ # jhe hjrpo^ u 

boat^gotldsf-tob^hhvb^an historioai significance! v They 
lareiapparemtliyioffered- .in plaefe of ?tho$e •# Aristotlfe,- ah acquaintance 

a 



4- They 1 Offer •> jku4 ■> ditegbriek>nrising ! 
serfiias^ ie2fchl<jsmdc3esaiYO ode presupposing those. rtha^> hlave ; gohe 
Mm* * Addition ,%pfu^e.^^ws .faf}v) 

and condition mlatiye of Stoicism nave no enduring influence ,Qut r 
sia^rhe- |6hodr, t h&iigh thdy * recrf : With } e'clSbtics 'like. ‘tjSfhh; ' 1 T h h 
*Stbic^ M) schblkitiC in thbir shbbUlUtiotls. { >••> ^ * n ‘ > ; >’*■■ > 7 

bain *EpiGureani&ih logic festUhlesi in !honQu-r.nv r Pb 0 fpracticali^ 'endi, 
freedom from the bondage of thirjg^^wfth '}the r peajtPj it .brings,, is^ ^l) 
? ...... JnialL.and even, scientific' inquiry is only in place a 

p * ' u \ l °n}feari^ ' t6 "this J 3nd. ’ Of the hp^Sratus bf 'method' the 'Jiess 
< i ^the ^bettbK' ? ; W^’/are in the presence bf ? a J necessary byil 
i¥jefy ^nfalMrigjbacfe^iwith. andifference,: upon? thelatomkm of fedmo- 
¥P4PHW4 i# tq fac^SQfie;,quesiipns qi log^ <v< {In theiuference 


|rorn .phepompn ^ ip f yijner .jpih^hpineha'pos must be 

msisted 1 bn. Ih..thb' inrefericbPrbmi bneflohiefth f 6‘ 'their ndh-pnhnb-- 
hidrial’ batiks, th^dtOiris With th^it indCbeSsibility tO>sehse; a diffbrbiit 
cifiotirof : validity; nobtdins,, ^thatrjof i ?nonpconitfadictioh; 2 ^f. HeidisV 

may be acquiesced in. 3 1 Tt?e 
practical aim of science ,i§ ; ds Well, achibybd if we set forth possible 
causes as ip shpwing , the actual cause. This -.pococurantism plight 
^tsijy^iie'^ ^IhibrpVeted lds ’aW'dhsi^hFlhtd dh^.diiiiitat^bhs of dhVerse 
imethoq^s^subh^SP^s a^beliM/ind 

fortnje phrase. Jp'fobkbjy if repeets the fact tfiaf EpiCuf iis* whs, 
'^cfS^ngxditrndliiibn ' thfbugh'Wau4iphidhes, Oiidhe' whole dbmihhtbd 

' '^phiribciStekh* 

w 'proyed sterilb‘ ,of ' dhtbrmiiiatb 
p thap enbiigh to 'tipen th^ 

u f v uyumuimax ^dbbtibism!.^ Sjdine rehdihg i 

, . Jh^s % of % uirctiu's has . ldff ^hh J 1 * logic * ’ Bf [ Edichiruy tb\l ; Vf 
’ Wn^tK^, nibderh v wojri& J 6^ sckffeljr bechusbbf its dhsetts. ; ! ' '// 

# 'TCe schodf ( 8f ^frho ha^^exerCi^d d^hibre i^itima!tb iMhehce. 
v of ? the arguments byu which the Sceptics enforced theif,' ; aB- 
iil ydbaev of h‘ susfr fQ " oCk *^ 

^rkuu-«i^d 


- wil \ vuucuiy ua a susfpbnse* 6f judgirieht Wb dhti4^kt^dTii ! tyne, 

f * hd W il5 ‘rnffiky ki^’krR mm ife«i«itsmi# ffiaWitfMit 


i n fi<,anGea. l! -|f.: 

Ilf? 
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. 7 ph, this cannot be sbiirid., - Xf the crbcddile' moves, ite* upper, VnptJts 
fewer, * jkfe* We ' hiky 1 i$i *{&&{ M¥ bmhiils feof e A fhe' 'lower 
TliW /, c J Ondlusibn ; theft’ i ! s ? rehliy b^fesd' to’ 'e^tablish’ tlie 'fhajbr premise, 
and if < we -still wilt dnf er* it tlierefrom < wb fall into the circuld^^rbbf.^ 
(?o^W’}MW«-«W .jBu^t v agaiq., s The inductiypvgnumeratio^t^ 

either of aU ,casps t or of some piiiy. The formed is^in.,an ind£t£t*- 
rhindthbr lMnit^'subjedt-ihattpr ithbossMe. tC The latter' is inyalid. 5 
LbsS fkmilmr ti> mbdbfh'^a^s id } thb Cbht^htibh that proof 
standard or i criterion^ whiles this ^standard dr; criterion in tufn'jheed& 


s _ . Or. rstfU ( ( mpre; the, dialectical .device; .,by which tfe ^qeptjc 

claims to^cseapb ( thp ripost^ that his very ^ argument presuui^i .thb 
y aliqity of this that pri nciple^i^.Xfe'Mbc.trinb of the equ ibbllence 

ontis » (4f YV»iir*«£k ■' v '■Uc' ! riri -1^ 


r -isp^ t— r . ... 

df bduritef ^afghmehts. ' Of Coiirsb the ' dbuhthf-Cbnt^ntib'A' f is" ho idds 
valid!. ; Bo itbo. when the reflection is: ^made that rbcepticisiu;; is after 

h§. disease,, the disciple ;of : 
Precisely !j The sceptical 



•’/u, jihf. ,ni sa ir> n-j< v >h‘ X Mp •/<» .ijmiul ;> i 



suspeqsidii of judgrpent has its limits, however. The' Pyrfkbhist will 
deb uddn-a basis of- probabilities!'.' ' ‘Nkyi ^ he''- eVbii' ; tr eats ‘the idda^bf 
cadse Q tasi 'probably i bnough so f tong '• as nothing, more than ^action 
UPbh expectation vi^ ifl questipn. Ho adds; howeyer, that afly. afte^np t 
to ^sfabUsh it.,jf :l inyolvp4i in .some, spyt; o.f- ddeatnia. ! Tpat^.lpr 
i risianbe.' 'cause as the correlate ’ of effect only 'exists with , it, and 
adcdfdihgl 1 ^, dah^e ’ wHidKj is ednie iwhild effect is sf ill to ' cbihd 1 is* iit- 
cohceivable. 7 • Frbnii the hubj ectivist 5 'point bf ! view/ which is jpfihni-! 
fostly : fundaihentaf through ; #ost . of this, such , iargu ; m.enis ; ; fepasory 
;9f t^. p y j n'hpnj[^ 1 s^ < p e q§e,p J f iudgtaq^v^ 0 ^); .W hard to 
apswer. It .if natufah then, that the. central contribution of the 
S&pM lb the : khbWleage*cdhttOversy f lies ! in the ; ihddbs • ( rpdtfpty !h 
which ‘the relativity >^f .phenomena iis made .good,* that thC^e f Wb 
eiaborated ^with >dxtreih.b care, Hand that they have moderff -^iffg 


6( tffe^dsf^^rrstdtdiah, ddgmatMth: ' 

■ ‘flit Was o’rily gradually tjhat the>SCeptic’k art Of fence was developed/ 
From tho itime of r <Py rrfeo>ov^Iappipgr Ariatbtlm' himself „• who ^ecw 
tpchave v been ,weJ} f pont^t|to use; thc feipts. of oTtQre than o^e, scp.ppf 
ampng. pis predecessors, While /showing thaf none of them could 
claihi •jfe* ket 1 past' 'his’ f ^U‘ard; dbWn thrdd£h ; a ! period' in Which the 
debadeht ^abadeiby ‘ under Carnpacte^ J Otherwise 'dogmatic i iri ' dtk 
.negations, ■ stipplied new jthjrusta a ; pd "parracsv to; Adn-esidbmiUs jindhd 
^tp^Cfeerqnian, ^ge,, and, again Sextus Epipiricus, there., sepms to 
naye oeen/some things "'pt plasticity, and continuous progress. In this 
fife dc^niUiic j icnhoi^V6fFbl- ; a/mkrkbd^doii^rast. ' In; especial 
itis^an outstanding obataOtbri^tiC) of The ybUnger rivals tbAliktote^ 
liahism that- as they/fepmng.'Up suddenly into - being, jto- content the 


the' fh' k st%^btypfed Traditfeh/ hib&ified ohly v Wheh'ddtl- 

yieted of l ! rraefehslbre , w'eakhess; : ; The^rd' century U.c.tsaw iw itjs'ffrst 
half; the dosb of Epiourus’' activity, and thfe life-work of Chiypppus, 


miaunt odt iw&s brwrf vnue M"iUr/r itob ^ffqnq a'^irotanA 


jt<d‘ge ’of the tyranhy of the literal ; tradition by ? a'^ohlparisou of 
Eucretius with ; ithe . recorded t dootirine t of ;.*the master. But the [rule 
appapeptly ; obtains; .-thifouEhout j tpay | stercptype , ant^. ^ompropiise 
offer , , themselves . • t,he exhaustive altyrnaflye^ This fe, perhaps 
f ortunate f or thej History df aoctrfee,, for it ptoaiiCCS f he cbmmehtatbr, 
ydiir Aspasius 1 - dr Alexander df ' ApHrbdisids; aiid' the substitute for 
the ; critic,. yoiir Gipero,><or. ; your Galea > with his atteiniplat compreh 
heusfeA' Qfc the ^tofe ! Categories , ap<4 » 1p$ : like while . 7 starting . i ropi 
Aristoteliapism r t Cicero^ iiy ; p^rtfeplur i 4 s/ important, a^, showing fehe 
effect or philosophical eclecticism upon" Roman cultivation, ' ana ‘ Q$ 
Xfe 1 of tdh 4 author aM alWayS 'popularized of the Latin terminblb^ 

; The ^ c#fse 4 (>Tthe, stereotyping of tfee isy3jteiTi?> t ,.apart. ; |rgi^| politfe^ 
ppnditipns^iseeins, to have, been the, barrenness of science., , Logic 
and theory of '"knowledge’ go together/' and without living splehce’, 
'tMof^oP knoWiedgfe loses touch ! With ! life, 1 : and logic becomes ; a 
‘.pedf Urictofy • thing! 1 ; * TJkdef > such- drdu instances • speculative c interest 
frittefs ;.it Spif; ,ahd^Soorier br elated; the; sceptic; ( has his .w^y* i > JRlato; is 
^ufe.pfnthe iaith o,f mathemafigal, . pjtry^jcpu Aristytle, is ^optimistic 
Qf/achieyemenf, over the' whole ‘ range 01 the sciences^ But The 
divbrbe bf Tcienbe of ''‘hatffre’ ‘'frOm| 'ihath t diflati i cfe' : 'the ,: Ta'ilute'' ; br bi& 
idgicaMhqUiry 1 to re'abh so 'elententary a' conception Us that ;ofvfhe 
mefyes, the /absence of chemistry frbnpr; ithe^circle, pipthe 3Cienccs» 
..disappointed the promise of the dawn and the relative achievement 
*dP;the , hooh^dk^/ . There 5 is ! nb develbpmehti Physical Teiehce 
rdffiainS diile'cticdlj’ kiid 4 phystckl experiment is ' as rate in; the* Ugh 
of Lucretius as in that of Empedocles. The cause of ecleCticistti’ iS 
the uhsatisfyip^ character of the creeds of such sciehee; ifi/cbn- 
j unction with • tKb 1 fkfffili'kr laW^ThUt/'in tHan^Ular. dr plusofhkm- ' 
triangular controversies a comfnbii ,v hatfed : will produce an alliance 


4 

5 '6 


..g^xtjus, .Empiricus; x Py^r1wn\^^poty^i 'SL 1^5, 196/ 


7 The point is raised by Anstotle, 95 A , 


ufj 

$ja$fid ©ii* : c&ppromise; iA bastard] Blafdnbwi through hdstillfeyftd 

cit cdj 1 %di^ls‘>tM 1 ’Wt 5 ' 5 4o( j atfl&pWaW Kedpidtdnfistfi. f n iTfiA 

maAiliprtikal ) sdfi0ceMwte f 3lda3ti«>vhad:tJiicft. proved! disappointing; 


its ritual and theological side. Neoplatonism is philosdph^hedohid 

; th*$s9©h> pp ,}t ; M >m th£ ;^xlh i 

3^i . S«^V4:\r ^ 'immi Mf&;°R*£Wt 

school thatjde^etop^d af^er Ti tpp r depade^^. ; hdd f&Xrtjk 
ph^fer^-lt sjup^a np fajltirp. m dialectic#) (constryctiv^ne^ ^SMB* 
of IpgfC;, it da rof ^ipportancp Because of] f$s. t prpppp^pp f pt a 
> pdnjrnentators! qp, ji^er ? A?<i|stOtpiian f }pgic# 5 1 ^^t f/ ,qnly 
tfce ( $ntf4<m%9 n >W > .wh$h,te# mXmg&d fleets* mi ctfef 


fti thei^yNof Gf8<* &fioMrshi^fffid GJ^ iflaKi§8f^«wfe» 

Wferd,‘ t^ T Laflfi : >6&vl^tei *«*»($$. 

'and- iArtr' liteVgfS^SitfcSiill^ ^a^dlllSH 

adiftflitirigno^' Witbifl |tself t iaW8 ! dfflttfeiKBrf : tBah f l$ef6re. ' ‘'fc'Js f tS 
firii 'Schcidlffldn ‘ ‘(Sf ; - 'tfa$ ! tf#o' ^bbtttyribj 1 iSJfiSedin^ - , f thb ; dlAlriiiffi 
ck'pt’&fe 'bP'Ctonstftntifib^iie -thdti ^h^ 'dnilttd^itsMi 1 
ti&f&fy as&bbifct feSf \idlfi :1 tte ‘ Maine 1 r df < SclibM^tfdfSife are 'dit-CfflWS 1 
A'tMdiidkbW^iffkgdiduitte'd^teiy 
idteYhfe ibgidl'tMpt^f SfeMaWfcS® Md>Wn^giMkdfilr1lM 
nth)d'! ^atwrie^Akm^-' thfe^im 

i f.id:dxvjn. u ki^‘ 'maha «Lu M&cjsrf -uii lx*, ax! ^ mz/A. 
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and enux^era.tipn 5 ajiikeu> i^his is ia lpe sgg#; & 

Galilei) 3 ancj in B^cpn^ The reforraedAristotelianlogic of, the 
first-named its r ; indyctio Aeniottstrativa , .. the matlieniaticp- 

physical analysis followedby, synthesis of the second , th$ explvsiya, 
or method of exclusions pf the last, ag]*ee;at l^astin this, that the 
method , of; science is one and indivisible* i while containing both 
an, inductive and a deductive ^moment'. That what, p.g. f Bacon 
says of his method may run counter to this is an accident of the 
tradition of the quarrel with realism. So ; too, with the; scholastic 
universals. ;; Aristotle, s : forms had been correlated, though 
inadequately, with, the idea of function. Divorced from this they 
are, fairly stigmatized as mental figments or branded as ghostly 
entities that can but block the path* But consider, 'Bacon’s own 
doctrine of forms. Or watch the, mathematical physicist with, his 
formulae. The faith of science looks outward as in the dawn of 
Greek; philosophy, and, subjectivism such as fjume’s has as yet 
no hold* Bacon summing, up the movement so far as he under- 
stood it, in a rather belated way, has no theory of knowledge 
beyond the . metaphor of the mirror held up to nature. Yet he 
offers an ambitious logic pf science, and the case is typical. 

; The science of the Renaissance differs, from that of the false* 
dawn in Greek times in the fact of fruitfulness. It had the 
aMiliet. achievement of the old world i in the field of mathe- 
matics upon which to build. It was in reaction against 
a .dialectic and not immediately tp ? ; be again entrapped. In 
scientific method, then, it could but advance, .provided physics 
and mathematics did not again fail of accord. Kepler and 
Galilei, secured it against that disaster. The ubi materia ibi 
geometrical the one is the battle-cry of the mathematico-physical 
advance. The scientific instrument of the other, with its moments 
of analysis and construction, metodo risolutivo and rmetodo 
cqmpositivo, engineers the road; for the advance. The new 
method of physics is veritable by its fruitfulness, and so free of 
any immediate danger from dialectic, pits germinal thought 
may. not have been hew, but, if not new, it, had at least needed 
rediscovery from the beginning. For it was to be at once certain 
and experiential. A mathemati co-physical calculus that would 
'work was in question* The epistemological problem as such was 
out of the purview. The relation of , physical laws, to the mind 
that thought them was for the, j time a negligible constant. 
When Descartes, having faithfully and successfully followed the 
mathematico-physical inquiry of his more strictly scientific 
predecessors, found himself compelled to raise the question how 
it, was possible for him to know what in truth he seemed to know 
so certainly, the problem entered on a new phase. The scientific 
movement had happily been content for the time with a half 
which, then and there at least, was more than, the whole. 

, Bacon was no mathematician, and so was out. of touch with the 
main army of progress. By temperament he was rather with 
Bkwai the Humanists. He was content to voice the cry for 
the overthrow pf the dominant system as such, and 
to end f°r a new beginning, with no realist presuppositions. 
He ls with the nominalists pf the later Scholasticism and the 
nnfuralists pf ; the early Renaissance. , He echoes the cry for 
recourse to nature, for induction, for experiment. He calls for 
a logic, of discovery, But at first sight there, is little sign of any 
greater > contribution to the reconstruction than is to. be found 
in Ramus or many , another dead thinker, The syllogism is 
ineffective, belonging to argumentation, and constraining assent 
where what we want is control of things.: It js a mechanical 
combination of propositions as these of terms which are counters 
to express concepts often; ill-defined. The flight from a cursory 
survey pf . facts tp wide so-called principles must give way to a 
gradual progress, upward from propositions pf } minimum to those 
pf medium s generality, and in these, consists the fruitfulness of 
Science. /Yet the induction of the . Aristotelians, the dialectical 
induction pf the Topics, content with imperfect enumeration 
and with showing the burden of disproof uppn the critic, is 
puerile, and at the mercy of a single instance to the contrary. 

^ 1 See E. Cassirer, Das Erkenntnisproblem, b 134 seq., and the 
justificatory excerpts, pp. 539 sqqi 
, Riehl in Vierteljahrschr r f. wiss. Philos , (1893).; 


In ail this there is bub little promise for a new organon. It is 
neither rib Vel r hor i nst turriental . Oh a sudden Bacon’s conception 
Pf a'heW Ynethod begifis 1 to unfold itself. : It is inductive only 
in the sense that it is identical in .purpose with, the ascent from 
particulars. It were better called exclusiva or elimination' of 
the alternative, which 9 aeon proposes to achieve, and thereby 
guarantee, his ebnclfision against .the possibility of instance to 
the contrary. ; ' ; ,T. V : :;ir; 

Bacon’s method begins with a digest into three tables of the facts 
relevant to dny inquiry. The first contains Cases of the occurrence 
of the quality under investigation, colour, e.g., or heat, in . 
varying combinations. The second notes its absence in ‘ 
cprrtbihatioris so allied to Certain of these that its ore- e aoas, 
sence might fairly have been looked for. The third registers its 
quantitative variation according to quantitative changes in its 
concomitants. The method now proceeds on the basis of the first 
table to set forth the possible suggestions as to a general explanatory 
formula for the quality in qhestibn. In virtue of the remaining 
tables' it rejects any suggestion qualitatively or quantitatively 
inadequate. If one suggestion, and one alone, survives the process 
of attempted rejection it is the explanatory formula required. If 
none, we must begin afresh. If more than one, recourse is to be 
had to certain devices of method, in the enumeration of Which the 
methods of agreement, ^difference and concomitant variations 8 
find a places beside the crucial experiment, the glaring instance and 
the like. An appeal, however, to such devices, though a permissible 
“ first yiqtoge !’ is relatively an- imperfection of method, and a proof 
that the tables need revision. The positive procedure by hypothesis 
and verification is rejected by Bacon, who thinks of hypothesis as 
the will o’ the wisp of science, and prefers the cumbrous machinery 
of hegatiye reasoning. 

; Historically, he appears to have been under the dominance of the* 
Platonic metaphor of an alphabet of nature, with a consequent 
belief iti : the relatively small number of ultimate principles to be 
determined , and pf Plato V conception of i Division, cleared of its 
dialectical associations and used experientially in application to his 
own molecular physics. True it is that the. rejection of all the qo- t 
species? is a long process, but what if therein their simultaneous or 
subsequent determination is helped forward ? They, too, must fall 
to be determined sometime, and the ideal of science is fully to 
determine all the species of the genus. This will need co-operative 
effort as described in the, account of Solomon’s House in the New 
Atlantis .* But once introduce the conception of division of labour 
as between the collector Of data on the one hand and the expert of 
method, this interpreter of nature at headquarters, on the other, 
and Bacon’s attitude to hypothesis and to negative reasoning is at 
least; in part explained. The hypothesis of the collector, the man 
who keeps a raip-gauge, or the missionary among savages, is to be 
discounted from as a source of error. The expert on the other hand 
may be supposed, iti the case of facts over which he has hot himself 
brooded in the course of their acquisition, to approach them without 
any presumption this way or that. He will,, too, have no interest 
in the isolation of any one of several co-ordinate inquiries. That 
Bacpn underestimates the importance of selective and of provisional 
explahatoty hypotheses even in such fields as that of chemistry, 
arid that technically he is open to some criticism from the point of 
view that negative judgment is derivate as, necessarily resting , on 
positive presuppositions, may be true enough. It seems, however * 
no less true that the greatness of his conception of organized coihmon 
effort in science has but rarely met with due appreciation. 

In his doctrine of forms, too, the “ universals ’’ of his logic, Bacon 
must. at least be held to have been on a path which led forward: arid 
not back, ^ His forms are principles whose function falls _ 
entirely within knowledge. They are formulae for the p orms. 
control of the activities and the production of the qualities of bodies. 
Forms are qualities and activities expressed in terms of the ultimates 
of nature, i.e. normally in terms of collocations of matter or modes 
of motion. (The human soul is still an exception.) Form is bound 
up with the molecular structure and change of structure of a body, 
one of Whose qualities or activities it expresses in wider relations, 
A mode of motion, for instance, of a certain definite kind; is- the 
form of heat. It is the recipe for, and at the same time js, heat, 
much as H2O is the formula for and is water. Had Bacpn analysed 
bodies into their elements, instead of their qualities and ways of 
behaviour, he Would have been the logician of the chemical formula. 
Here, too, he has scarcely received his meed of appreciation. 

.« His influence orihis successors has rather lain in the:geiieral stimulus 
pf ;his enthusiasm for experience, or in the success with which he 
represents the cause of nominalism and in certain special devices of 
method handed down till, through Hume or Hersehel, they affected 
the thought of Milt. For the rest he Was too Aristotelian, if we take 
the words broadly enough , or, as the result of his Cambridge studies, 

3 Bacon, Novum Organum, n. 22, 23; cf. also Aristotle, Topics 

i. 12. 13; ii. 10. 11 (Stewart, ad Nic. Eth. 1139 b 27) and Sextus 
Empiricus, Pyrr. Bypot. jui. 15. ,, 

4 Bacon’s Works, ed. Ellis and Spedding: iii. 164-165. 
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too Ramist,* when the interest in scholastic issues was fading, to 
bring l^is , original ideas tpi a successful ,niai-ket. : ? ; , v . ;<•> . . . 17 / 

Bacon’s Logic, then, like Galilei’s, intended as a contribution to 
scientific method , a systematization of discovery by which, divert 
the fact of knowledge, hew items of knowledge may be acquired, 
failed to convince contemporaries and successors alike of its effici- 
ency as an instrument. It was an ideal that failed to embody itself 
and justify itself by its fruits. It was otherwise With the mathe- 
matical instrument of Galilei. 

Descartes stands in the following of Galilei. It is concurrently 
with signal success; in,- the work: of a pioneer, in the mathematical 
n advance that he comes to reflect on method, generalizes j 

Desca es. t j ie m ethod of mathematics ; to embrace knowledge as 
a whole, and raises the ultimate issues- .of its ; presuppositions. ! 
In the mathematics we determine, complex problems by, a corn 
st ruction link by link from axioms anti simple data clearly . and 
distinctly conceived. Three moments are; involved. The first 
is an induction , i.e. an exhaustive enumeration of the simple 
elements in fhe complex phenomenon under investigation. 
This resolution or analysis, into simple, because clear and distinct, i 
elements may be brought to a standstill; again and ,agair> by 
obscurity and indistinctness, but patient and repeated revision 
of all that is included in the problem should bring the analytic ; 
process to fruition. It is impatience, a perversity of will, that, is 
the, cause of error. Upon the analysis there } results intuition 
of the simple data. With Descartes J intuition, does npt. conno.ie 
givenness, but its objects are evident at a glance when induction ; 
has brought them to light. Lastly we haye deduction the deter- j 
mination of the most complex phenomena by a continuous 
synthesis or combination of the simple elements, ^Synthesis ■ 
is demonstrative and complete, i It is in virtue of this, view of 
derived or mediate knowledge that Descartes speaks of the 
(subsump tive) syllogism as ‘ ‘ of avail rather in the communica- \ 
tion of what we already know.” Syllogism is not the synthesis ; 
which together with analysis goes to constitute the new ipstrur i 
ment of science. The celebrated Regulae of Descartes arq.pre- ■ 
cepts directed to the achievement of the new methodological 
ideal in any and every subject matter, however reluctant, , ; 

It is the paradox involved in the function of intuition, the 
acceptance of the psychological characters of clearness and dis- 
tinctness as warranty of a truth presumed to be; trans-sub jec- 
tive, that leads to Descartes’s distinctive contribution to the theory 
of knowledge. In order to lay bare the ground of certainty he 
raises the universal cloubt, and, although, following Augustine, 2 
he finds its limit in the thought of the doubter,, this of itself is 
not enough. Cogito r ergo sunt. That I think may be admitted. 
What I think may still need validation. Descartes’s guarantee 
of the validity of my clear and distinct perceptions is the vpraefty 
of God. 3 Does the existence of God in turn call for, proof? An 
effect cannot contain more than its cause, nor the idea qf a 
perfect Being find adequate source save in the actuality, of such 
a Being. Thus the intuition of the casual axiom is used to prove 
the existence of that which alone gives validity to intuitions. 
Though the logical method of Descartes has a great and enduring 
influence, it is the dualism and the need of God. to bridge it, the 
doctrine of “ innate ” ideas, f.e. of ideas not due to external 
causes nor to volition but only to our capacity to think, our 
disposition to develop them, and -finally the ontological proof, 
that affect the thought of the next age .most .deeply . 7 That 
essence in the supreme 7 case involves existence is a thought 
which comes to Spinoza more easily, together; with, the .tradition 
of the ordo geometricus . “i-. .auA> < 77 -. : i 

'7' ;; J 7' ,D. Modern Logic ' /;■ 7 

i. The Logic of Empiricism 

. The path followed by English; thought was a different one, 
Hobbes developed the , nominalism which had been the hall- 
mark of revolt against scholastic or thqdoxyj and, when he brings 
this into relation with the analysis and synthesis of sci^ltific 

1 A notable formula of Bacon’s Novum Organum ii. 4 § 3 turns 
out, Valerius Terminus, cap. ri, to come from Aristotle,, Post; An* 
i. 4 via Ramus. See, Ellis, in Bacon’s Works t Hi. 203 sqq,. : : ‘ / 

2 be Civitate Dei, xi. 26, “ Certum est me esse, si fallor. 

3 Cf. Plato, Republic^ 2,&iE seq- 


method, it is at the expense of the latter. 4 Locke, when Car* 
tesianism had raised the problem of the contents of conscious- 
ness, and the spirit of Baconian positivism could not accept of 
anything that bore the ill-omened name of innate ideas, elaborated 
a theory of knowledge which is psychological in the sense that 
its problem is how the simple data with which the individual is 
in contact in sensation are worked up into a system. Though he 
makes his bow to mathematical method, he r even more than 
Hobbes, misses its constructive character! The Clue of mathe- 
matical certainty is discarded in substance in the English form 
of“ the new way of ideas.” • - 

With Hobbes logic is a calculus of marks arid signs in the 
form of names. Naming is what distinguishes man from the 
brutes. It enables him to fix fleeting memories tj 0 bbe£ 
and to communicate with his fellows. He alone is 
capable of truth in the due conjunction or disjunction of names 
in propositions. Syllogism is simply summation of propositions, 
its* function being communication merely. Analysis is the sole 
Way of invention or discovery. There is more, however, in 
Hobbes, than the paradox of nominalism. Spinoza could draw 
upon him for the notion of genetic definition. 6 Leibnitz probably 
owes to him the thought of a calculus of symbols, and the concep- 
tion of demonstration as essentially a chain of definitions. 6 His 
psychological account of ! syllogism 7 is taken over by Locke. 
Hume derived from him the explanatory formula of the associa- 
tion of ideas, 8 which isj however, still with Hobbes a fact to be 
| accounted for, not a theory to account for facts, being grounded 
; physically in “ coherence of the matter moved!” Finally Mill 
took from him his definition of cause as :sum of conditions,? 
which played no small part in the applied logic of the 19th 
century. 7 - lii -' 

; 7 Locke is of more importance, if not for his logical doctrine/ 

; at least for the theory of knowledge from which it flows* With 
j* Locke the mind is comparable to white paper on which Lock*. 
j the world of things records itself in ideas of sensation; 

; Simple ideas of sensation are the only points of contact we haVe 
with things; They are the atomic elements which “ the work- 
: manship of the understanding ” can thereafter do no moire than 
| systematically compound and the like. It is Locke’s initial 
! attribution of the primary r 61 e in mental process to the simple 
ideas of sensation that precludes him from the development of 
the conception of another sort of ideas, or mental contents that 
he notes, which are produced by reflection on “ the operations of 
our own mind within us.” It is in the latter group that we have 
the explanation of all that marks Locke as a forerunner of the 1 
critical philosophy. It contains in germ a doctrine of categories 
discovered but not generated in the psychological processes of 
the individual. Locke, however, fails to “ deduce ” his cate- 
gories. He has read Plato’s Theaetetus in the light of Baconian 
and individualist preconceptions. Reflection remains a sort of 
“ internal sense,” whose ideas are ! of. later origin than those of the 
external sense. His successors emphasize the sensationist 
elements/ not the workmanship of the mind. When Berkeley 
has eliminated the literal materialism of Locke’s metaphorS ?r of 
sense-perception, Hume finds no difficulty in accepting v the 
sensations as present virtually in their own right, any nori- 
senSible ground being altogether Unknown. From a point of 
view purely subjectivist he is prepared to explain all that is to be 
left standing of what Locke ascribes to the workmanship of the 
riiind by the principle of association or custoniary conjunction of 
ideas, which Locke had added a chapter to a later edition of his 
Essay explicitly to reject as an explanatory 1 foriiiulaV ’ Condillac 
goes a step farther/ arid sees no necessity fdr the superstructure 
at all, with its need of explanation valid or invalid* Drawing 
upon Gassendi for his psychological atomism and Upon Hobbes 
for a thoroughgoing nominalism, he reproduces, as the logical 
conclusion from Locke's premises/ the position of Aritisthenes. 

4 Elementa Philosophies, i. 3. 20, i. 6. 17 seq . 

5 Hobbes, Elerheiita Philosophies , i. 1. 5. 

6 Id. ib. i. 6. 16. 77 .' " 7 , 7 * '7 7, 

7 Id. ib. i. 4 . 8 V of. Locke’ s Essay of HUntari Under standing, 

iv. 17. . 77 ' • 

8 Id. Leviathan , i. 3. 9 Id. Elem. Philos, t. 6 . 10: 
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TheUast^wordm.fthlit^%*uheil3cfeneei!bip'a' tridtfe Nfostjqufune 
langueffiien faite/’ hun '}<U To ridovj ?>.<l \ Iy-m ns ;>.•<< 

‘ Lopke’s logic comprise^ > amid much elsfe, a theory of ‘general 
tbrms ?> land ; ofdefiniCkm/a viewbf ^syllogism! 1 and! a .declaration 
as: -to the possibility of inference I roriri partifenlar /to partioul&r/ 
a distinction between propositions Whicli arb certain bnttrifljng/ 
and ‘those which addito M^krio.^kdge thou^^certainrp and a 
doctrine of mathematical icertainty.^ , to The first/ V words 
become general byi being madfei the signs /. of ^general Ideas*, i and 
ideas become geheral by separating - from them all “ dhkt may 
determine them to this or that particular! existence. ; this- 
wdy of abstraction they are made , capable bfj< representing im f bre 
mddvidualsc than ohe.^ * /This doctrine has found . no; acceptance} 
NoJ/, fpm Ther point nof/* View > for which idea* ! means image; 
Berkeley, though at ; length > the notions of spirits/, acts: and 
relations £ gwe* him . pause/? prefers) the formula which Hume 
exfwreissesiiiK the phrase that /f, some ideas-ate; particular in , their 
nature; but general in their representation, ’ 'h i, and i the) j afterr 
history of f* abstraction is a discussion ♦ of. the conditions 
under which one idea „ • ^stands/ for a< group. o«Not from those 
for whom general ideas mean schematic: concepts, hot imageablp. 
The:: ! critic: .ifrxran . thii side has i little / difficulty! f in > Showing that 
abstraction) of i the kind alleged Still leave the residuum particular 
thdJs redness,: e t g. not however,- of ; the, sorts con- 

stituted by the - representation 1 jwhich <his ; abstraction/ makes 
pdssible - that definitioh is given, ) either by enumeration of the 
slniple ideas combined-! in the significance, of the sortab name/ or 
% M save ; the labour , of enumerating, • * and" “ • if or quickness and 
despatch i sake, ■’ ’ by. giving the next - wider general > name and the 
plfoximate difference.' wkWe define essences ?of ; course in a sense, 
but the essences of which men talk are abstractions, “ creatures 
qf ! .the* understanding ;: *\ Man. determines the sorts or nominal 
essences, nature {the .similitudes, - The fundamentally cenumefraft 
tive character, of ‘ the; i process is : clearly .not. cancelled s by the 
recognition, that v, it; is> possible ito abbreviate- it : by means fof 
technique; So long . as: the irelatfon- of the . .nominal to the real 
essence /has no- : other background than , Locke's doctrine' of 
perception, /the -.conclusion that what /Kant afterwards /calls 
analytical judgments^ priori and synthetic Judgments a posteriori 
e^aust' the field/follows {inevitably, with; its * corollary, which 
Locke* himself )has< the courage to draw/ that the. natural sciences 
are in :s,trietne$s j impossible./ Mathematical - knowledge is not 
involved in the. same- condemnation/* [ solely .because of the 
“ archetypal ’ 1; character, which, not without Indebtedness to 
Cumberland, i^Lo:pfce,, ; attributes/, -to its. Ideas;; > The reality of 
mathema tics, equally with - that of the idealsv oh {morals drawn 
feomwithin, doesnotie^tendtp the “ qctypes the-OU ter worlds 
The /Vkw of r ^reasoning; which troche enunciates ( coheres with 
these views. ; ^;Bjeaaoning^fiiQmi\ particular:. to< particular,^ 
Without theuecessity oiasg^ieraipremisey must be possible/ and 
th® possibility finds; : Wa r ranty 0 in,a consideration of ; the : psyqh'o J 
logical order offhe terms , ffisyllogism. As to syllogism Specific-. 

allyj tLocke in' .a passage^ u which ; has ? an obviously, Qartesian 

ring lay s dpwn four ^stages, or ; degrees of. reasoning, *and- points 
out that .syllogism serves us in>but one of these, and: that not ,t he 
allrimport aptl^one /pf. finding; - tfie . intermediate , ideas. : t . ; He, is 
prepared read^y to “^pwmtjfiajt alkright;-reasoniWgimay>b? reduced 
tu A?isfotlek^prm#lpf ^ syllqgism>rv yet holds that Vi a man. knows 
fif^t^anfi.thenrh^^/abip ip-prpye,.^ 
from j^c^kerfoj Sfuari^Mdialong jtfiis, fi$e ; qf t hpughtisobviously 

ui v^i'a+j r : n,.d k>.,v 

the .association of ideas 
^chool^-jhhad been allowed by 

Bum* ’ 

;:-*d<k,if r,<a?d ^employed hyiBprkeM^ -w? 

fe ; W; f^esh :not^ ; stpc)^ tm^tfefcg^vOhsen^al^aU 

ire^fii^v. abstrapt 

1 Condillac, Langue des Calcids; p v 7 . *, Locke, \:E5$ay/JiL 

3 Id. ib. iv. 17. '4 LocVcit. ; 4 . II fiigqqfr 

6 Berkeley, Of the Principles of Human Knowledge, §^142,. , 

. , » Nptwe/ L, 1. 7 (from Berkeley,/ op. 
cit;, mtrod., §§ 15-16). " , * 

*Essayi iv.j;, 4^.^ ^ ., : x -.. v v . j ‘ 


I ideas akd Hume^S change of ‘front as'to mathematical/ certainty; 

| What, however, Hum^ ^d!esc?rib^s as; **: all the /^^ I : think ? pi^^f 
: to empfcy ?iri ’ my ; reasoningj^ ’ , Y^- hiS rul0s'by. t^iCh td jhdge 
I cause , and, effects, V k 'had, perhaps, farther-reachmg; historical 
effects than * either; - In* i these the * single i method of B aeon: . is 
| airjedd^ split up ififo s^blrdte modes; v We have Milts inductive 
niethoas in the'gefrti, 5 thbugh With an ^emphasis quite older than 
Mill's. B aeon’s form has already in transmission through Hobbes 
b0eh' transmuted into ahtebodeut in the time series/ * It 

may, pethap^s, tfe aecbufithd to r Hume for righteousness that : he 
detrares^whether- consisteiltly Or ; hot is another matterT—t.hnt 
[ H - the ' same : effect never 1 arises' hut from the same 1 cause, ’ ’ and 
that he still follows ! ‘BadOn ‘ in the -Conception of ^ 

|; proxibioJ It 1 is' ‘Whefi^ife 'aiiy i; ifistauce we find our expectation 
! dMap^binted ^ that theeffbCt Of Ofie of “ two resembling objects**? 
will be like that of'the othef that Hume proposes to apply- his 
methbd Of difference; ' 1 f! tu ' y, ' ? r: / :;;rlv -v/r ; iir, •. 

; ! No scientific diWci ! pliff6V ^hOWevOr j with: the doubtful exception 
: of descriptive' psychology; stafids to gain any thing f roffi a tempe'r 
: like thatbf'HumeJ - Thie whittling away of its ! formal Or organMrig 
; rubrics, as ^. dsamehes’Sdtito likeiiess, is disconcerting to ! science 
whefoVer the significance Of the prbcess-is realised. It Was bebauSe 
the at t ef ffiath of NeWtOhian Science was So rich that the^cieritifiC 
faithdf'fiaturaMsm Was able 1 to retain a plate besides its epistemO-- 
lo^icarCrCed that a logician Of the school could' arise whose Spirit 
Was' iii 1 sOme sort BaeOnian, but who, unlike Bacon, had entered 
thdmodbfn world, 'and ffleed the problems stated for it by- Hume 
arid by N’eWton. ’ ; '7' 

1 Stuari'Mill’s 1 System ‘of Udgic marked a fresh Stage in the history 
of empiricism, lor- the reason that ! it' made the effort to hold an 
even balance between the two 1 moments in the thought ' - ^ ^ hfo 
of the* school . • ! Agreement in 1 the use Of a common: • ; ’ > * * : ’ ( > ' ? •./ ' 

: watChWbfd had masked ’ as : it seeiriS a real divergence of meaning 
arid purpose. The apostles of irtductiVe ! method had yptedchbd 
: reeburse tb ’ experience, ' but ' Had ; meant thereby' nature as« a 
constituted Order. They had deyised‘ canons for the investigation 
of the concrete problems of this, but had either ignored altogether 
thC nCCd tb^giWe an account' of the mirroring mind, br, In .1 the 
; alternative had beeri, With some rial vetC^ content to assume that 
their Nominalist friends 1 , consistently their allies in the -long 
struggle with traditionalism/ had adequately supplied on could 
adequately Siipply ' the nbed. -The exponents of psychological 
atoriiism 1 ,* bri .the other hand/ with the ’ association of ideas tor 
their one principle of agglutination had come to mean; by 
experience tbe mental phantasmagoria of the individual*. / They 
had' undermined: the foundations of scientific certainty, iand, So 
fat as the fecundity of contemporary science; did not give them 
pause, Were ready ^■'notwithstanding the' difference of- their 
starting-point, to acquiesce in the formula as well as the temper 
of ’Pyrrhonism. They could concede the triumphant aehib vemen j: 
of 'seiertCe > only with the proviso : that 1 it : must be assumed, tb fall 
within the frkmeWork of their nominalism. / Mill aspired after ;a 
doCtrihe of method such as should satisfy the needs of the Natural 
sciences, Notably experimental physics arid Chemistry as under- 
stood in the first half of the 19th century and, mutatis mutandis , 
of the : moral sciences naturalistically coristrued. In -uniting/with 
this the 1 Associ’ationism ' Which he inherited, - through his : father*, 
frOiri Huirie, he Nevealed at once- the strength: and weakness; of 
the dual conceptfori of naturalism: His rarq *■ thoroughness* and 
fared earidbur made > it at once -unnecessary < and impossible that 
the work should be done again. 

If judged by what hq. denies, V12;. the formal logic of Hamilton 
and Mansel, whose Aristotelian and scholastic learning did but 
accentuate their traditionalism, "and Whose acquiescence in 
corfsisteriby 1 Coristituted in Mill’s vie W ; d - disebriragetrierit* of 
rtsbarcri; ^irch ks ! mbri noW :i IriCltrie' to Attribute at ’ the Ibast 
equally to HUme y s : idealism/ 1 Mill is bnly ; riegatively r 'j^ 

If ‘ jtidged by his’ positive eoritfibritiori io the theory of -method 
he may claim to find a more/than negative! justification -for his 
teachirig in its succeSs; iN'the field covered by scholastic logic 
Mill is franl^.associatiprii^t. ( ;He;ffims .a ! t .dfeScribi^ he 

9 Hume," treatise' of 5 -<k* ; rfit 1 
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findsr/givcri, lowithoutr? reference tv 1 ini&^Lbte * * inj|dteaiiio^i<>”of 
doublM^vdidity^ynd vdde. r OTH^ rupshotids^ a psychological 

ri<bdu$tnof yomy aspectnisn evidence; ’ from! tbe?otbeH 

beliil' Seiherexplaiin^ - f Concepts ttbiions^by r dn 
d)Stt^:tioni>whkhnhd Mpreserits' as &• sort? bf alt-rdief operated 
by>atfen?tk>n and/fixed by ' naming, y&s©ciatiori With^the ’name 
l^ag^oYriMubf attributes a Unity they ©thbrwM l$Jcki/qTMs 
is> manifestly;? When? alLis said, ^particular) psychological event; 
d collective fact of? the assooiative consciousness. • v - It cari exercise 
no Organizing i or controlling i ftmctiori in' < knowledge-, v So ; agai n 
in deterMhing -the 4‘*riiport ”• of : propositions/?!! is mo accident 
thatcih: alhsave existential? propositionsiitd? to the familiar riibrici 
of aSsbeiatioMSm^co-ekistencie," sequence; V causation 'and resem-r 
Mance^that herefers) for classification/ rvvhile his general formula 
as- » to the? eonj unctions - of -cbnno tatioiis ?i& assodiatidhiS t through 
and fthrough.' It f follows Ycohsisteiitly- eridugh that ; infdrefice 1 is 
from? particular to ‘ particular, f Mill holds - eVbn the? ideas of 
mathematics? to? be hypothetical/ and; iutheory knb^s nothing/of 
a bon-eriumerktive or ? nOmassociatiw universal » A prenaisel fehat 
has the utriiosi 'Universality consistent -wi th : / this view cant clearly 
be Of nbi service for ?the establishment of a proposition that has 
gone to the making of it. Nor agaibof'ofife that has ndt.cilts 
use/ Then/ * pan only i be as t a -memorandums > li » is )a xshprthain d 
Mmula? bf registration. ! ; ?: Mills I view* of rratiocinatiye *. process 
cleadya [stands and fkllsuiwithi the presumed ; impossibility >of 
establishing? the riecbssity f or universalS of another type than his; 
for; what may be called 1 principles Tdf construction.. His* critics 
incline to preks the poirit that association itself is only 'intelligible 
so? fanes' it vis seen? to, depend oh universals of the kind that he 
demesj't Y " u . ;: :v <»■//?.?. Y •; ..kuodi ; :;T io r. ot uv, 

>Iri ^Mill’s inductive > logic,' the ' nominalistic; convehtiom has, 
through Miis- tendency to thinks in relatively watertight * com-? 
^arbineht si,? faded * -somewhat into o the background.? t Normally 
he! thinks of what he' calls - phenomena ? mo slohger -as psychological 
gfcpupingri of sensat-ioriS, as /“rstaths of mihd, 5, but as thirigs arid 
events in.. a physical world howsoever constituted and? jappre-* 
ieridedi d/His ; free use' of relating concepts/ > that bf , samdness, 
for/iristkncd, 1 bears? me impress oft his theory of the general notion; 
and it is possible to put out of. sight the Jacfc; that/ taken? in. Coni4 
Junction? wkhbis hominaiism/ritvraises'’ the whole) is&uhuObihe 
possibility of the* equivocal' ; generation I of. formative ? principles 
from 1 the given: contents ? bf? the individual dorikcioiisness; ) m any 
manipulation. of which they ? are .already {implied; i 'Equally, * too; 
the?4ed*uctivd icharadtef,^ apparently dih 'intention: as well;. as: in 
actual; fact*,; of Mill’s experimental methods fails to recall" the 
point 4f theory that the process is essentially one from particular 
t<y partidiilar. t r The nerve ;of proof in the processes by ? which he 
establishes * causal cori junctions' of >•? unlimited? application * ? is 
naturally thbught to lie in i the ; special canohs ; bf ? « the several 
processes 5 iktid; the axioms ^ of Universal anduuniform ? causkldon 
which form their background. The; conclusions seem m>b merely 
to ifkll .'Mtshiny but to; depend ! bn these organic > arid controlling 
formulae: They follow? riot merely; according to themibutrfrom 
them. • ? The referenceTo the ? rule is' not one. which may be made 
and- riormally is made; as a « safeguard;; but one < which ; must * be 
madd/df thought is engaged in a forward ahd coustr-uctive move- 
me : nt> -at alb •'Yet Mill’s sview of the /Burictibniof . “ universal ’ ? 
propositions had been historically suggested by a thebry-rffDugald 
Stewaftrs— of : the ‘use? of aixiomsl 3 >!Once i more, it-iwouldUbe 
posslbleHtO; forget that? Millie uMUiatei laws or axioms are nbt in 
Ms view mttiidons>; boriforriis constitutive >pT the)r4-tional ,qrderi, 
rior postulates of alfrafiorial constnictiOn/ weredt riot thatihe? has 
riradb i then endeavour > to h establish thorn on a&sbciktiorii&t liriqs^ 
Itife because, of the failure bf tHisiferidekvour 'tobringth^teGhnSiqjub 
of -indiittibni withiri the/ sbtting ? of ; hisn Huriiiari psycholbgy qf 
belief ? that; the iepa»Uti®y of hk* eoakttibiitidn tb the lapplieddogic 
of isdience f^omihis sensationism became necessary, • asdt happily 
- * h Mil &,i‘Ex&toiinaUbnwfi$w ! ‘ WilUtim&amilton's'FMlQddphyi capi < J7; 
V 2 ),ChdMiiU lH*tQ&0£W]bhy hH p. i$9i ->i( n<bgmPF^i. at; qpcf; .with 
problem of Induction, postponing that of Reasoning.” Ib. p. 182 
(when he is {preoccupied^ witri isjUlqgism^i V' bcouM maker-nothing 
satisfactory of Induction at this time.”; .q ,v:d .;j \ ..Kkf? £ 

* Autobtographyi&StSU bn. a n*&>l/ n,y/ Ao ,x 0 


Was‘ easy, f hMMFs d^i'dOitdstedt^poriiiddiidudtSbris ©fttsart^lrtio® 
Upon the daws ithdt? every? «eVdrri)hks^ i M«rause/ arid bve|*y?eaiis^4ra» 
always the vsame 'effect; ft restedThele inntrirn lupoia) a/gonexU 
induction eriumerative M character ofienortnoUs and? practickilj 
infinite^ range and always nunconttudicled. ? ; ? ThoughHObviausty 
not exhaustive; thgiuniicitib ekteht of'rihikrinducltiori Was .hubhcth- 
render vit i cx>mpeteriifef to givev practical certainty bi: psychoJogf^aJ 
riecessky/v/ A 1 vicious kirde ) is * obviouM ymvplvednql^ iisntru^^: 
course, Hthat'fultiirikte lawsijneedq discovery, a that - theyi^oidisr 
covered ?im somb nsense; iri rttonmediUm ofi theYpsychblbgiGal . 
mechahismi ; <and; ?that they /^re meverthel^B^the s^grourids oft dll - 
specific inf drenees; IBift ■? that drrith fie rnot dhat> MilLiexp©unds$ 
nor is ib^apable^of ^devdopiii^ih^tlHh Ithd 'limits dniposedlby 
the':associatibnist>‘formula;'ni. %; U;-nv*M uti$ m 

It f ? is : deservedly; 1 ?ne verthel ess, that r ; Mill’s : applied nlogjfe jhas 
retained its pride?of plaCe amid What has :beenrharided ©h, ifein 
modified shape-, by writers/ e.^j/ Sigwarf. andRrofessbr Bosknquet/ 
whdse theory of 'knbwledgedw quite ialieri from! hisb i Hevprescmbdd 
regulative or 'liniiting- foDiriUlae for research as it n was* .actually , 
conduct ed ini Ms worldi.a ;Ifis' grasp of the proqedureby .which Bile 
mail of iscjence manipulated hisiparticudar cbndrete pfobMmstWa® . 
kdmirabl ev.> In especial he: showed cleaf ? nriderstahdiiig : spf tt ke 
fUhctionsipf bypothesis and verification iin, the investigation®; of 
the solitary worker; with Ms ..facts' still? in cotirse^ of ';af cumiulritioai 
and> heeding toi^be t lighted’ lup; ; by rthe? f scientific <dmagmafiom 
He was therefore enabled/tb >f6rmulate the’ /rriethod of iWhkt 
Bacon - had’ tended * -to despise as ;<merdly ,. the f! first ^vintage. M 
Bdcori )speritr:hishtrengthnupbn: a (Mam/ of ) orgamhMoh * forrah 
future diseoheryb I'Mill was! cbnterit* to codify. bTheodifference 
bet weeri i Bacori and 'Mill/ lies; chiefly in >this, and it) is lbeqauSh M 
this difference! that vMili ? s‘5coritributiori, spite ; ofuisdsfidfebt fthwthe 
Baconikh ftradiriioh, :remains/ ; both ccharacteriiitici*ririd vabikbie; 
It ! is? of^Course" possible to critieiseeven thri experimental carhxn® 
witta sorrie .severity; si The l caveats/ i hbweverj t which :iare^rfeleWaM 
within the circle of ideas within which Mill’s lessbmGah bfelbatanM 
and improved on, 4 seem to admit of bpng satisfied by relatively 
slight modifies tioriS Jri dbtM, or b^ 'elpiatfatibns often supplied 
or easily to be;supplied from points brought -out;amidi the; weklth 
of'illustrationtiwitlpiwhich . Mill; accompanied s his .formal! br>ky$ffes 
matic exposition of method. ' - The ;cfitic has right) of it wl|e^ 

; he points iqutvffori^xampkt- fhafcithd practical, difficulty^ ^in bBe 
Method j of Agreement i is not due to plurality;of causes/? hs Mfll 
stbtes/ but?:rafcMr to iutermixjtute’fbf dffiectk/?wkileydf*th^ carion 
could; be satisfied exactly, ?* the] /.result i would) lxofooto ? ren toed 
uncertain ian ; sf be ? manner/ or to* > the] extent; which he> srippose®; 
Agaiii ihb formula of the iJoint^Methbd, which cbnt empla t es the 
enuriieratipn * of crises ft ;whichvhaV'e^othmgr)Moixommoriibhfe?die 
absence ? .of one ! diaf cumsf arice ; l ! is ridiculouslyl ? unsound / as*) *it 
stands./ Orjonvrathef/a different line\ qf-^ritafeismy thelube/ufif 
corresponding letters dn, then two «;serie^ of.u.iantecedienfes;qand 
consequeii tS Maises; , at risrf said; t a ialSe pr esump t idni of mbrrelktioaal 
Nay/everi'the, use- of.letitfirs/at-alllsugge&tscthatdhe sort; oi analysis 
thritv riotUally brbkks vup jits - subject ^matter: ^is r mriivfeisrillyxofc aH 
but jluniversally f applicable -in), mature, and this m * not. - theoca^e:. 
Finally;? the i conditions iof ?the methods are: either realized oiinOti. 
If they are^realized, the work of the scientist falls ehtirely ^ within 
the: field bbf then processes] preliminary’ tb t he satisfaction cofjthe 
canon;;:; The latter becomes a ?mere ?memoralndum i©arifonnula(M 
registration./ l:rSo? iis pdssible frit©! hrive the! engindr'/hoistnwith 
his lown peitar.’ • - Blit jthe xoridkions .arq? not Teahze&y Wrid: 'fin rsaaa 
experiential subject-matter are not realizable. Not dner ciro^np 
strinbe orily? dn common apparently one rdedant diriMtih- 
sfance only m cbmmon- ? ’qs' wliat^eare ri^leto a^sprfe ocif^wse add 
the 1 qualification ?of rdevance wd; drektroy^ ^ cbgehcy ^jf Jd\e 

method;?, df wfe fail to adddt/iwe destroy the rip|d£cability. vs " ,Ar '*’* 
Vo The? ob|ectibn!s>tufn on>t wo? main>feues;i (iOne)ls the :exa^ggera> 
tirin of the possibilities of resolutiondiri feo sriparatd>elem^itsrrilM 
fsci du4* ; to the acceptance 4 ;of thei ^ostulaite i of railed alp^habetkb# 
nature. This so soon as noted can be allowed for. It is to the 

4 The insight, for inst?anf^i ;*ofdF* x 
pltewfl. togfatlktUAstAs isomewha^t dhnmddibym d^ok>^*ay»i§a«hy 
due to extreme differeriQ^inrthdippi^of lo a mftbs 
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combination of this doctrine with a tendency to think, chiefly of 
experiment* of the controlled addition or subtraction of these 
elements one at a time, that we owe the theoretically prematute 
linking of a as effect to *4 as cause. This too can be met by a 
modification of form. The other issue is perhaps of more signL 
ficance. It is the oscillation which Mill manifests between the 
conception of his formula as it is actually applicable to concrete 
problems in practice, and the conception of it as an expression of 
a theoretical limit to practical procedure. Mill seems most often 
to think of the former, while tending to formulate in terms of the 
latter. At any rate, if relevance in proximo is interpolated in the 
peccant clause of the canon of the Joint-Method, the practical 
Utility of the method is rehabilitated. ,So too, if the canon 
of the Method of Agreement is never more than approxi- 
mately satisfied, intermixture of effects will in practice mean 
thatt we at least often do not know the ? cause or antecedent 
equivalent of a given effect, without the possibility of an 
alternative. * Finally, it is on the whole in keeping with Mill’s 
presuppositions to admit even in the case of the method of 
difference that in practice it is approximative and instructive; 
while the theoretical formula, to which it aims at approaching 
asymptotically as ! limit, if exact* is in some sense sterile. Mill 
may well have himself conceived his methods Us practically 
fruitful and normally convincing with the limiting formula in 
each case more cogent in form but therewith merely the skeleton 
of the process that but now pulsed with life. 

Enough has been said to show why the advance beyond the 
letter of Mill was inevitable while much in the spirit of Mill 
must necessarily affect deeply all later experientialism. After 
Mill experientialism takes essentially new forms. In part because 
of what Mill had done. In part also because of what he had left 
undone. After Mill means after Kant and Hegel and Herbart, 
and it means after the emergence of evolutionary naturalism. 
Mill, then, marks the final stage in the achievement of a great 
school of thought. 

i i. The Logic of Rationalism. 

A fundamental contrast to the school of Bacon and of Locke is 
afforded by the great systems of reason, owning Cartesian inspira- 
SphiM. tion, which are identified with the names of Spinoza 
and Leibnitz. In the history of logic the latter thinker 
is of the more importance. Spinoza’s philosophy is expounded 
or dine geometrico and with Euclidean cogency from a relatively 
small number of definitions, axioms and postulates. But how 
we reach our assurance of the necessity of these principles is not 
made specifically clear. The ih valuable tractate De Intellect us 
emendatione, in which the agreement with and divergence from 
Descartes on the question 6f method could have been fully 
elucidated, is Unhappily not finished. We know that we need 
to pass from what Spinoza terms experientia vaga /-■ where 
imagination : with its fragmentary apprehension is liable to error 
and neither necessity nor impossibility can be predicated, right up 
to that Which fictionem terminal-^ namely, intellectio. And what 
Spinoza has to say of the requisites of definition and the marks of 
intellection makes it clear that insight comes with coherence, and 
th&t the work of method on the “ inductive ” side is by means 
of i the unravelling of all that makes for artificial limitation to 
lay, bare what can then be seen to exhibit nexus in the one great 
system. When all is said, however, the geometric method as 
universalized in philosophy is rather used by Spinoza than 
expounded. 

With Leibnitz, on the other hand, the logical problem holds 
the foremost place in philosophical inquiry. 1 2 From the purely 
LtibnHx ^S^al thesis, developed at quite an early stage of his 
thinking, 3 that in any true proposition the predicate is 
contained in the subject,: the main principles of his doctrine of 
Monads are derivable with the minimum of help from his 
philosophy of dynamics. Praedicatum inest subjecto. All valid 

1 Bacon, Novum or ganum, i. ioo. 

3 RUssell’s Philosophy of Leibnitz* capp; 1^-5. 

3 See especially remarks on the letter of M* Arnauld (Gerhard t’s 

edition of the philosophical works, ii. 37 sqq,). - i 
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propositions express in the last resort the relation of predicate or 
predicates to a subject, and this Leibnitz holds after considering 
the case of relational propositions where either term may hold 
the position of grammatical subject, A = R' and the like. There 
is a subject then, or there are subjects which imust be recognized 
as not possible to be. predicated, but as absolute. For reasons 
not purely logical Leibnitz declares for the, plurality of such 
subjects. Each contains all its predicates : , and this is true ; not 
only in the case of truths of reason, which are necessary, and 
ultimately to be exhibited as coming under the law of contra- 
diction, “ or, what comes to the same thing, that of identity , ’* 
but also in the case of truths of fact which are contingent, though 
a sufficient reason can be given for them which “ inclines ’-without 
importing necessity. The extreme case of course is the human 
subject. “ The individual notion of each person includes once 
for all what is to befall it, world without end, ’’ and “ it would hot 
have been our Adam but another, if he had had other events.” 
Existent subjects, containing eternally all their successive 
predicates in the time-series, are substances, which when the 
problems connected with their activity* or dynamically speaking 
their force* have been resolved, demand — and supply— the 
ihetaphysic of the Monadology. 

Complex truths of reason or essence raise the problem of 
definition, which consists in their analysis into simpler truths 
and ultimately into simple— i.e. indefinable ideas, with primary 
principles of another kind— axioms, and postulates that neither 
need nor admit of proof. These are identical in the sense that 
the opposite contains an express contradiction. 4 In the case of; 
non-identical truths, too, there is a priori proof drawn from the 
notion of the terms, “ though it is not always in our power to 
arrive at ;this analysis,” 6 so that the question arises, specially 
ih connexion with the possibility of a calculus, whether: the 
contingent is reducible to the necessary or identical at the ideal 
limit. With much that suggests an affirmative answer, Leibnitz 
gives the negative. Even in the case of the Divine will, though 
it be always for the best possible, the sufficient reason will 
“ incline without necessitating.” The propositions which deal 
with actual existence are still of a unique type, with whatever 
limitation to the calculus. 

Leibnitz’s treatment of the primary principles among truths of 
reason as identities, and his examples drawn inter alia horn the 
“ first principles ” of mathematics, influenced Kant by antago- 
nism. Identities some of them manifestly were not. The formula 
of identity passed in another form to Herbart and therefore to 
Lotze. In recognizing, further, that the relation of an actual 
individual fact to its sufficient ground was not reducible to 
identity, he set a problem diversely treated by Kant and Herbart. 
He brought existential propositions, indeed, within a rational 
system through the principle that it must be feasible to assign 
a sufficient reason for them, but he refused to bring them under 
thp conception of identity or necessity, i.e. to treat their opposites 
as formally self-contradictory. This bore interest in the Kantian 
age* in the treatment alike of cause and effect, and of the onto- 
logical proof of existence from essence. Not that the Law df 
Sufficient Reason is quite free from equivoque. Propositions 
concerning the possible existence of individuals put Leibnitz to 
some shifts, and the difficulty accounts for the close connexion 
established in regard to our actual world between the law of 
sufficient reason *and the doctrine of the final cause. This con-; 
nexion is something of ad afterthought to distinguish from 
the potential contingency; of the objectively possible the real 
contingency of the actual, for which the “ cause or reason ” of 
Spinoza 6 could not account. The law, however, is not invalidated 
by these considerations* and with the degree of emphasis and the 
special setting that Leibnitz gives the law, it is definitely his own. 

If we may pass by the doctrine of the Identity of Indiscernibles, 
which played a part of some importance in subsequent philo- 
sophy, and the Law of Continuity, which as Leibnitz represents 
it is, if not sheer dogma,, reached by something very like a fallacy, 

4 Gerhardt, viv 612; quoted by Russell, loc. cit. t p. 19. 

5 Ibid., ii. 62, Russell, p. 33. ■ ; 

6 Spinoza, ed. van Vloten and Land, i. 46 {Ethica,, i. n). 
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we have as Leibnitz’s remaining legacy to later logicians the 
conception of Characteristica U. niver salts and Ars Combinatorial 
a universal denoting by symbols and a calculus working by 
substitutions and the like. The; two positions that a subject 
contains all its predicates and that all non-contingent proposi- 
tions-*-^ all propositions not concerned with the existence of 
individual facts ultimately analyse out into identities-— obviously 
lend themselves to the design of this algebra of thought, though 
the mathematician in Leibnitz should have been aware that a 
significant equation is never an identity; Leibnitz, fresh from the 
battle of the calculus in the mathematical field, and with his 
conception of logic, at least in some of its aspects, as a generalized 
mathematic* 1 found a fruitful inspiration, harmonizing well with 
his own metaphysic, in Bacon’s alphabet of nature. He, too, was 
prepared to offer a ; new instrument. That the most important 
section, the list of forms of combination, was never achieved — 
this too : was after the Baconian example while the mode of 
symbolization was crude with a — ah and the liker— matters little. 
A new technique of manipulation— it is, ;of course, no more — 
had been evolved. « •=,: , . 

It may be said that among Leibnitz’s successors there is no 
Leibnitzian. The system as a whole is something -too artificial 
to secure whole-hearted allegiance. Wolff’s formalism is the 
bastard outcome of the speculation of Leibnitz, and is related to 
it • as remotely? as Scholasticism is to > Aristotle. Wolff t found a 
sufficient reason for everything and embodied* the results , of his 
inquiries in systematic treatises, sometimes in the vernacular.? 
Be also, by a transparent petitio principii, brought the law of the 
sufficient reason under that of non-contradiction, i Wolff and 
his numerous followers account for the charge of dogmatism 
against “ the Leibnitzio-Wolffian school.” They aire of impor- 
tance in the history of logic for two reasons only: they affected 
strongly the German vocabulary of philosophy and they con- 
stituted the intellectual environment in which Kant grew to 
manhood. . '• 

A truer continuator of Leibnitz in the spirit was Herbart. 

1 iii. Kant's Logic", 

Herbart ’s admitted allegiance, however, was Kantian with 
the qualification, at a relatively advanced, stage of his thinking, 
th^t it was “ of the year 1828 ”• — that is, after controversy had 
brought out implications of Kant’s teaching not wholly con- 
templated by Kant himself. The critical philosophy had indeed 
made it impossible to hark back to Leibnitz or any other master 
otherwise than with a difference. ! 

Yet Jit is not a single and /unambiguous, logical movement 
that derives from Kant. Kant’s lesson was variously under- 
stood, Different moments in it were emphasized, with a large 
diversity of result. As interpreted it was acquiesced in or 
revolted from and revolt ranged from a desire for some 
modifications of detail or expression to the call for a radical 
transformation. Grounds for a variety of, developments are to 
be found in the imperfect harmonization of the rationalistic 
heritage from the Wolffian tradition which still dominates Kant’s 
pure getleral logic with the manif est epistemological intention of his : 
transcendental theory . Or again, within the latter in his admission 
of a duality of thought and “ the given ” in knowledge, which 
within knowledge was apparently irreducible, concurrently with 
hints as tp the possibility, upon a wider view, of the sublafion 
of their disparateness at least hypothetically and speculative 
The sense in which there must be a ground of the unity ; pf the! 
supersensible 2 while yet the transcendent use of Reason — i.e, 
its use beyond the lirpits of experience was denied theoretical 
validity ^-was hot unnaturally regarded as obscure;. 5 

Kanf’s treatment of technical logic was wholly traditional, and 
in itself is almost negligible. It is comprised 5 in ah early essay 
oft the mistaken subtlety of the syllogistic figures, and a late 
compilation by a pupil from the introductory matter and 

1 Nouveaux essais, iv. 2 § 9, .1 7 § 4 (Gerhardt v. 351 , 460) . 

2 Critique of Judgment, Introd. § 2, ad, fin, (Werke, Berlin Academy 
edition* yol. v. p. 176, 1. 10). 

3 Kant's Introduction vio Logic and his Essay on the Mistaken 
Subtlety of the Four Figures , trans. T. K. Abbott (1885).. 


running annotations with which the master had? enriched hi$ 
interleaved lecture^room copy of : Meyer’s i CompenMntn of 1 7 52. 
Wolff’s general logic, “the best,” said Kant* “ that , 

we possess* ” had been abridged by Baumgarten and Lojtfc. 
the abridgment then subjected to commentation / 7 ;/// 
by Meyer, With this traditional body of doctrine , Kant was, 
save for matters of minor detail, quite content. Logic was of 
necessity formal, dealing as it must, with those rules without 
which no exercise of. the understanding would be possible at all, 
Upon abstraction from alL particular methods of thought these 
rules were to be discerned a priori or without dependence on 
experience by reflection solely /upon the use of the understanding 
in general., The science of the form of thought abstracted in 
this way from its matter or content was regarded as , of value 
both as propaedeutic and as canon. It was manifestly one of 
the disciplines in which a* position of finality was attainable. 
Aristotle might be allowed, indeed, to have omitted no essential; 
point of the understanding, What the moderns had achieved, 

1 consisted in an advance in accuracy and methodical completeness. 

. “ Indeed, we> ; do not . require any new discoverers in logic,” 4 
said the discoverer of; a priori synthesis, “since it contains merely 
the form of thought;” Applied logic, is merely psychology, 
and npt properly to: be called logic at .all. The technical logic 
of , Kant, then* justifies literally a movement among his successors 
; in : favour of a formal conception of logic with, the law of con- 
tradiction and the doctrine of formal implication for* its equip- 
ment, ; Unless the, doctrine of Kant’s “ transcendental logic ” 
must be held to supply a point of view from which a logical 
; development of quite another kind is inevitable, Kant’s mantle, 
so far as logic is concerned, must be regarded as haying fallen 
upon the formal logicians. s ; 

Kant’s transcendental teaching is summarily as follows: 

: ‘/Transcendental ” 1 $ his epithet for what is neither empirical-— 

J i\,e. to be derived from, experience— nor. yet traps- . . 

: cendent— i.e, applicable, , beyond the limits of experi- 
ence, the mark of experience being the implication cendentmir 
of sense or pf something which thought contra-, \ 

| distinguishes, from its, own spontaneous activity as in. some sense 
; “ the given.” . Those features in our organized experience are 
to be regarded as transcendentally established which are the 
presuppositions of our having that experience at all. Since 
they are not empirical they must be structural and belong, .to 
‘f, the, mind ”r— i.e, : the nprmal human , intelligence, and to 
intelligence, so far as like. If we set aside such transcendental 
conditions as ; belong to sensibility, or to the receptive phase of 
mind and are the presuppositions, .of juxtaposition, of parts, the 
remainder are , ascribable to spontaneity pr understanding, 
to thought with its. unifying, organizing or focussing ; function, 
and , their, elucidation, is the problem of transcendental analytic* 
It; is still logic* indeed, when we are* occupied with the trans- 
cendent objects of the discursive faculty asit is employed beyond 
the limits of .experience/ >where ? it ; cannot validate ; its ideas. 
Such a logic, however, is a dialectic of illusion^ perplexed by para- 
logisms and helpless, in theface of antinomies. ,In transcendental 
analytic on the other hand we concern ourselves only* * with the 
transcendentah “ deduction ” or vindication of the conditions of 
experience, and we have a logic ! of cognition 5 in Which we may 
establish our epistemological categories with complete validity.' 
Categories are the forms according to which the combining unity 
of self-consciousness (synthetic unity of apperception) pluralizes 
itself through the various functions ! involved In the constitution 
of objectivity in different types pf the one act of thought, viz. 
judgment. The clue to the discovery of transcendental conditions 
Kant' finds 1 in the existence of judgments-, most manifest in 
mathematics Ufid in the pure science of nature; which are certain, 
yet not trifling, necessary and yet not reducible to idenriti^ 
synthetic therefore and a priori* and so accounted forneither by 
Locke nor by Leibnitz. “ There lies a transcendental condition 
, at the basis of every necessity.” M ‘ "7 : 

Kant’s mode qf Conceiving the activity of thought in the 
! constitution of objects and . of their connexion in experience 

. 7 . , v ; : * LoCvCtij, p.Hi / 
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thduglitf tb f lie bp&W 'to- A htofprdflitfoM# cbfifofihity wMtf 
thfe'^frit 5 ©!- His Ibgit^in th£?Mnse th&t the form iafrid* the content 
imi 'vv? iM ri knowl!£dge s are ndt meffely dMihghishable fime* 
mIMvC/ ^? s withiti'^n organic whole, but either separable, or 
Thought ^tdekst indifferent 1 one ; to the other' in such a way as to 
■ 1 ! ' ^be; ciearly ihdependdnt. ! Thought as form wouid f 4husJ 
be aT&ctet of an element in ia composite unite Itwould^clearly 
Have 'its owri r laws/ It Would be the whole 1 concern of ' logic, 
Which, Srhte in it thought has itself fbr object, Would have no 
Metencfat® the othef' tefm of the antithesis, nor properly and 
immediately (to the* knowledge which is compact' of thought 
in 'Conjunction With something which; whatevCtit may be, is 
ptima 5 faCie other than 1 1 thought. There : is too : much textual 1 
Warrant for this interpretation of Kant’s meaning; Doubtless 
there" ate 'passages which make against am extreme dualistic 
interpretetiohi • Evek iri his logic 1 ” Kant Speaks of abstraction 
from all particular Objects of thought rather than of a resolution 
6f concrete' thinking Into thought and its “ other *’ as separable 
co-opeiratirig factors’ iti a joint product. 5 He spoke throughout, 
however, Us if form find content were mutually 5 indifferent; 1 So 
that the 1 abstraction of form from Content implied nothing of 
falsification or ? mutilationv^ The' reserve, therefore, that it was 
abstraction khd fibi: a decomposing that was in question remained 
to' the admiterS r 0f • his logic quite nugatory. They 1 failed to 
realize that ‘ perniissibl'e abstraction- from Specific contents or 
methods of 1 knowledge does nOt* obliterate reference 1 to matter 
or content; f They passed^ easily frOm the acceptance of a priori 5 
forms of thinkihg to thaPbf forhis of a priori thinking, and could 
plead 1 thei Maniple of Kant’s logic: * - j ; ) ) > • 

'•* tHOory of knowledge, thenj needed' to be pressed to 

other consequences for logic which were more cohSohUnt with the’ 
spirit ' of the dm^ey The formS Of thought and what gives 
thbught ltS 'particlilar Content in concrete acts of thinking could 
nat, i l^^eg^Med r aS 'subsisting iii ; a pufely- external and indifferent 
relation* \one •; tb- the other . : u ’*‘ EaWs 1 according to which the 
subject -thinks ‘and 1 4 * ; lfiwk * according to which the object ; is 
known” cannot be the ^Concern ot separate departments of' 
inquiry. 'f'M soon divorce 1 the investigation of the shape and 
rh&teHalfif ^amiteordtem' the laws of thC incidence of the rays that 
fbrhr TtnalgeS 4h it,- fifid Call it a science? : of 1 reflection! An infi- 
portant group of Writers developed the conception of an adapta- 
fiOn { bCtWCeri r thC TWo^ sides tef TCafitV antithesis, ! and made the 
ekdCaVoUf' to establish Some kind ‘ Of correlation between logical 
fOf ffis* ffid the 1 prtoss 0f : ff thO giVeii*” Tliefe Was a tendency to 
falDbaCk J up6U the ' 'Conception 1 of Some kind Of parallelism, 
WfiCther dt Was’ taken' t6 !j be interpretative Or rather corrective 
of a Kant f s ! fifte&nihg. This ' device was UeVet remote from the 
ednfetmCtipnS-Of -Writers* 'for WhOm the teaching of Spinoza' arid 
LerbMtk :i Was , '4H\Tnt , egtal‘ '-paftt' Of' their' intellectual equipment 
Other" mides; Of Correlation ; 1 howeyet, fiiid favour' also, and iff 
sdUid-yarietyf ( ^Kan , t ik : seldbhi;.tiie s6'lfe- , s'6urcfe ! of inspiration: His 
uiitesblyed antithesis 1 is 1 interpreted; either 1 diversely or With a 1 

’ fpl- ’antitheses. 1 1 iCanf 'foltows^' for ’example, a; different line of 
Cleavage ' betWCeri : f orffi ! afid Content ‘ from that developed between 1 
thbugivtPanaf the given/? •: And these are not His only unresolved 
dualities/ even * the ; » Critfyw ,of , Pur$ >Rea$w« For the logical 
mgi^iry,,.hp>yqyer, ( it.^;perrni^siple;tp ignore, or reduce these differ^ 
eneps., v . ' 

’ ' Thk determlnatiori 1 too of ^the ! Sehse in' Which Kant ? S theory of 
lmoWledgelWvolVeS an unresolved' antithesis is' for the logical purpose 
neGebsary jsO \far: only(as; it throws light upon his logic and . his in- 
flppnpe; |Uppn ..-Jpgip^l ; devpjppmpptsi. historically the; question, of; 
the extejit to which writers adopted the fiualistic interpretation or 
One .that Had tltedike cdhtequehceS : is* of greater importance. ; * ( , 

^ 3 I£ inlay be ‘ shid^ summarily That Kant holds the antithesis between', 
thought - and 4 ‘ the-: given? H ; tb be Unresolved and j within ; the limits 
tenqwl e dge ( irteduciple, • The. doye of thpughtipUs lffeless 

S it rhe^pakfant.^todsphere of “ the given ” be withdrawn (Critique. 
*ur£, Reas on'' edi 2 Tiit’fod: Kant's Werfe, ed, of the Prussian 
dekiy'/wbli iii i . *pi ,,; 32 > ; Hr 10 ! sqq/). Nevertheless the thihg-in- 
ktelf ;is5 a * pffdblematie» conception and ?of a limiting or negative 1 usd 
merely. He “ had woven," according to an often quoted 'phrase 
pf ;Qo f ethe„s a certain sly elemen^ pf irony into his method * . be 

pointed as it were, with a side gesture beyond the limits which he 
Hihitelf had dfaWti* l? ' ) ' lr Phiis \Vdt: ctfr p‘.*46 f 11. 8;'g) he deClate^that 
41 there are two lineages united in hurnari knowledge, which perhaps 


; difference of Emphasis. And tbedight that iatei writers bring to 
; bear on Kant’s 16gi©'5&ndv.epistemblogy>/fr6m^o^^*-Bid!e^(crf^iai» 

! speculation varies ib kind and ifi degree. ; 1 

! Another logical movement sprifigs from those whom Ja Cories: 

1 lation of fact within the unity of’ a system altogether: failed to> 
satisfy. There must also be development of the cortelated terms" 
from a single principle. 1 Eorm and content must nbt only icoitew 
spend one to* the other. They must be exhibited as ^distinguish-? 
able moments within a unity which Can? at one andr the ssamfe? 
time be Seen to be the ground from which, the distinction ;sptings- 
and the ground in virtue of which it is over-ruled* Along this? line 
of speculation we have a logic * which claims that whatsoever 
is in ohe plane or at one stage in the development of- thought: a* 
residuum that apparently defies analysis must at another stage 
and on a higher ; plane be shown so to be • absorbed: as to falti 
altogether within thought. • This' is i the : view of ! Hegel y upon : 
Which logic cOmbs- to coincide with the progressive self ^unfolding 
of thought in that type of metaphysic which Is known as absolute, 
i.z. alMndmsive idealism. The exponent of logic as nietaphysio, 
for whom the rational is the real is necessarily bi revolt agiihst 
all that is Characteristically Kantian in the theory of knowledge , 

; against the transcendental method itself and against the doctfiate 
Of limits which constitutes the nerve 1 of “ criticism.” a Stress < was? 

; to be laid upon the' constructive character of the aot of thought’ 

| which Kaiit had recognized; and without: Kant’s qualifications? of 
it . In all else the claim is made to have left the Kantian teaching 
behind as>a cancelled level of speculation. > : , 1 y.nh ion-f. 

Transcendental method is indeed not invulnerable. ; A principle 
is tfansceiidentally 44, deduced ’’ when it and only it can explain' 
the; validity of some phase of experience; sonte ! brder ^ 'iiiinimitik 
of truths. The order of truths, the phase of experience ofWAh&A 
and its certainty had’ to be* taken for .granted. The ^fiepMl ? 
sense, for example; in' which the irreversibility of 1 
sequence which is the more known - in or'dine ad homid^m in : the 
case of the causal principle differs from merely psychological; 
conviction is not made fully aleaf. Eybb s©* the inference to the 
! a priori ground of its necessity is, it has been often pointed out, 
i subject tp the limitation inherent in any process of reduction, 

; in any regress, that is,, from conditionaie to teridition, Aii^. f lhajt 
' in theory an alternative's stilt” pOssib|e , .;‘ ' The ififefted 
may Hold : ;he field as explahation withdut obvious to^fj^titof; 
potential or actual. '• Neybkheiessdts claim'’ to be the s^epbssibfe 
explanation can in rioWise be validated. It has been estdhlished- 
1 after all by dialectic in the Aristotelian s^nse ; of the \^cn*d. 'Bfit 1 
if transcendental method has no';speCiar^>'nde. of piace > > tKa^t , S / 
conclusibii as to the limits, of the, competence ol inteilectiia.l 
i faculty falls with it. 'Coj^tionVmanif&tly . needs the help ‘of 
i Reason even in its theoretical use. Its ‘speculation cah rio lorifei: 

; be stigmatized- as vaticination in bacu^ n or its* results as i)lti^dr^. 
i Finally, to logic as ipetaphysic the polar antithesis is pSyChplpgy 
| as ( logic. The turn of this also was* to cPnie again. ^lc/giC'.'Werp 
! tepaied as metely formal, the stress of the ’ brobleni;’ 1 ' ,J \- • 

of knowledge fell ’ upon / the determihatioh ,of ; the 
processes of the psychological mechanism. If alleged* ! , 

a priori constituehts, of : kripwledge— iu.cli rubrics / a^ ', : ' j 

; substance ? property, relation— Come to ; be explained liSycho- 
lpgically ; the formal', lpgic that has perforce to ignore all that 
belongs to psychology is ' confined within ; too narrow a t ati^e to 
* be i able To. mamtain/its place as ah independent discmhhb, ariT 
t'en^s to,'be merged ifi psycjioliogyV , . This f enilency.'is tfipe ik! 

j the actiyity.pf Fries ( and^ ' 58 fbart ! anT^eneke, and was actualii^ci 
as the aftpfmath pf' their ^ speculatiori. It is no accident ’ thaf it 
was the psychology of apperception and the 1 yblunfaryist theory 
or practice pf Hefhart, whose logical theory was so closely allied 
to that ! of the formal logiciaris proper, that cpntributed most. 

spring frpm a common, stpGjk;, though to us r unknown-rnanieiy sense . 
and understanding." j Sonie indication ^ the way , in which he 
: would hyphthetiically and speculatively mitigate the antithesis Is 
: perhaps afforded, by the reflection that the distinctiomof the 'mental 
‘and what, appears as material is fin ‘external -di^tinct-kn v\in h W hiOh 
the one appears outside to the other. " Yet what as thihg-imitself * 
j lies back of the phenomenon may perhaps not be sO wholly disparate 
/after all " (ib; -p.* 2?8,>Ak 26 sqq.)t “vu/A si\ 





m . psychological logic. 

Another^ ! also ; < the .exponents qf < naturalistic 

solution ^mriprqparodi ■ with Spenccnito explain; the so-called 
f! fflmi viut-toPJVtedge* i-a$ fin truth -a ipostmm,M not to the 
indiMiduai at aUM rate to the raeci dt is of course a newer type 
o;fi psychological logic that is/,in> question rone that is aware of 
.^mt^'^A^swer. - rStuart ,MUlydeapitq;of his relation 
of antagonism! to Hamilton and Mansel, who , held themselves to 
hfe,Kantian an «$piri^ri^< atiii' wholly prerKantianiim his outlook; j 

ncKaafe’s? influence^ then,; upon subsequent, logic? isileast of all 
td beimeasured by. his-achievement in/hi^ professed- contribution I 
... .to. • technical logic. ? ; It may, be i attributed in some ; 
'OF'/; slight degree^ perhaps, to .incidental flashes, of - logical ; 
i^ight .{ where, his thought: ds> least-pf what, he; himself; calls logic, : 
e.g. his exposition of the significance of synthetic . judgments ; 
(hphi&fih o r his explanation icf^he function* of imagery in relation j 
^thought, whereby he offers a. solution ,of the problem of, the 
conditions under which one member of ■ a; group unified, through 
a qqfept can (he taken to. stand for the i rest,; or again the way ; 
in?whieh herputs his finger on the vitaLissue in regard , to the ■ 
atl^d 1 proof Jfrom essence to existefiee, and. illustrations could 
be mulliplkd.i Bui much morfe it ^belongs.* tCbhiis transformation ; 
<d ithe epistemological problem, and, to? the Suggestiveness ! of his ; 
philosophy 1 as whole! for au'c advance in: the direction of a 
speculative construction which should be able to cancel all Kant’s ; 
surds!, ;ahd in ^particular vindicate faliu ground of the unity of the ; 
supersensible , which lies back , of nature with , that which the 
concept iof freedom implies in the sphere of practice/’ 1 which is 
what ;Kan>t< finally asserts. i . -s\< omi e ; ! m 

% . ?;:* -i • • •• •"'* iv. *After ; }£ anti v I ‘ > j 

/ Starting .from the pliy ions antif besis/ of thought^ apd , that, of j 
ifiktHe ^thougbti’rt ^ possible. to view fbe‘u)rirnate relation j 
of its term as that of nauf ual iniiif^epce joi^ 'secondly , as that of • 
a correspondence such fhat while they retain their disriuct ; 
character ^Qdfficaripri of ; f.he one 'implies j modification .qf the j 
pth^ ,9,f, M iherg!^^ of 'one in the j 

other of ^Ucn a nature that the merge^ term, ^whichever it be, | 
is fully accounted for in a complete theory of that in which it is ! 

merged-. ’ . . .. ; , V.; . \ - jia ? ' ! 

^TfiFfirsjt >ay i$ that pf the purely formal logins,, of ;whpip I 
.Twe§t.en ? and in England JI. L, Mansel may be regarded as 
>1 w • , typical, they , take thought and “ the . given as 
tolkianJ! self-contained hpit^ which , if not in, fact separable, are 
f< ; * ’.ai'hhy i rath ,|rom ; 

jthe *^q ^ecis)Ly ^ 7 ,as v ' an^' ‘ . ^ The j 

lawa oi .the . pure’ must be , independently j 

determined, and since the contribution of thought, tq knowledge : 
is form, they must be, formal only. They, cannot go .beyond the 
limits : of formal consistency Pf, ; analytic correctness,.,, They are 
confine^ To. th,e : ^4etermihai^hr?l wh^tTHe truth pi any matter 
of though taken for granted upon grounds ; psychological or 1 
other, < which are extraneous to logic, includes or excludes. ; , The 
unit fop logic is thei Cqnqept, taken for granted. The function 
qt logic ’,is ; to exhibit itS; formal implications and repulsions. 
If is^e^tifnable^ ^ whethe^eveh^ ^is^ ^n^qd^t ta^k, could be really : 
ajfhieyed: withpUt other refejeqnh tq the -qqntpnt nhatracted from I 

^e^amRl^i allqw^ f ^^ ^ ! 

qf^^hcmipal compqun^ w^^ elbrnentn whipfe % Pft e h 0 4; t ^ e 
|pg,qf^ ; wiiq^ y^puhcl of thqu'ght and j 

the mal ^ptid,with a n ag^tihcohclurion^ tohqu T phenqh^nhi 

q| : trans-sub jq 4 ti v e reality > i is pot really applicable. Th e pxygqn j 
and : hy hrqgqn , for example, into which wafer may be resolved ; 

notlhtStrictnesaiin^ifierent qnq tq the; bpth are j 

members of an erdcr regulated accordjqg to laws of combination ; 
in definite ratfqa.: ; Qr, ; if applicable, it is double-edged. Suppose 

>fi rl Qritiqut- of ludgrtient, Introd. § 2 {Werke, ^,- 276 11 . q ; sqq.); 
efii^Bernard'S . Prolegomeijia . to his . translation of -this, pp. I 

hesondere'iie AndlyUk'i Schleswig, 1^25). August j 
TWesteh '(1739^1^76)/ ' a* f Prbtestaht ' theoTbgiah;, 
sli^Cteded ^hleiUrUiUCher as ! professor in ? in 1 833. : ] : ; < 


oxygen to be found only in water,. iWere. ft fp hepome^un^eipua, 
would it therefore follow that it could infer thelaw^of a ; separate 
or independent activity of its own? 5 . Similarly forms- pf thinking, 
the law of contradiction not excepted, ; haye ? them r meanirig'bfily 
in reference to determinate content,; even itlmughr^^riburiy^ly 
all determinate contents; are dispensable. i i The ext^etnefqrmaust 
is guilty of a fallacy of eomPPait W ^ tiegar# tot MJ >o! 

It does not follow, however, that .the lawsi asserted by, jthe 
formal logicians: are invalid or ; unimportant^ 
missible abstraction, and - in' general they j practise vthisf ( ;and 
although they narrow its range <■ unduly^ .ft is^ leptimately tPvbp 
applied to certain characters of thinking;.; ; As the JAxi^g Ptg^uism 
includes something of mechanismT-rthe skeleton, f or exampk^Tr 
so an organic logic; doubtless includes determinariqnsipf. forma 1 
consistency. The iskeleton is meaningless; apart from .reference 
to its; function in the life , of an organism^yPl there iMetews .of 
skeleton istructure which can be studied with .mpst .adv^agPvif 
other characters of the organism are relegated fo the backgrpumd- 
To allow, however, that abstraction- admits of degrees, anddhut,^ 
never obliterates, all reference to that: from which it ; is abstracted) 
is to take a step forward in dhq direction of dhei cprrekfiof)tqf 
logical forms With .the concrete; processes;, >of iactual dhinking. 
What was true in formal ; logic, tended uto be absorbed dn the 
correlatiqnist theories. . > v-r •> ..rvW.-v.Uu-.v v.V^.nriiv 

Those formal logicians of the Kantian ; ischoply, then,i m a y be 
summarily dismissed, though their undertaking) Was a *npcessary 
one, who; failed to raise the .epistemological] issue, at alh (Pf WhP> 
raising it, acquiesced in, a naive dualism ? agnp^tic, of , the; iTCUl 
world * as Kant’s .essential lesson. They failed tq* r^xelpp < gny 
view which could serve' either 1 ; in fact or in theory a^u correptiye 
to; the effect Iof their, formalism, What they? said , with /justice 
was said as well or better elsewhere^ ?' .t*. 

Among them it is on the whole impossible not to,, include, the 
names of Hamilton: and ? Mansel. , The former , wbile^his! erudition 
in respect tb the history of, philosophical opinion hUS^r^retehee? 1 
equalled, was not a clear thinker. His general; itheory pfs know- 
ledge deriving from Kant and Rei d , and inolu ding . among i other 
things a contaminatio oi their theories of per0eptipn,^in f np way 
sustains or mitigates his nalrrow viewnofriogieif He> makes =np 
effective use of his general formula that to. think , is it o # condition. 
He appeals to the direct testimony: of consciousness 1 in,- the sense 
in which the appeal involves. a! fallacy. -He accepts an iUltimate 
antinomy ais to^ ^the finitenessprinfinity^ ^^of -ff the unconditioned,” 
yet applies the law of the excluded middle (tOi insist ;that;Pne pi 
the two alternatives must be true/ ^wherefore ; we must 'make? the 
choice. And what is to be said of the judgment of, a Writer whp 
considers the relativity of thought demonstrated by< the fapt 
that every judgment Unites - two:, members? : Hamilton’ s signi- 
ficance for the history of logic, lies -ini the stimulus Kthat hO;gaye 
to the development of symbolic j logic limiEngland. ' by >his, new 
analytic based upon his, discovery, or adoption^ Qf:;the ^prinpiple 
of the quantification of the predicate.; ManSel,: too/ was iearned, 
specially : in mat ters of I- Aristotelian, exegesis^) and ; much > that* ife 
of value lies buried in his commentation of the, dry, bones of the 
Artis Logicae Rudimenta of Locke’s contemporary Aldrich. 
he was? a clearer ^ thinker ^ than (Harniit on.,' . i'ojmaL logic; of ; the 
extremest rigour is nowhere to be found: more: adequately h ex- 
pressed in all its, strength , and it mqst be added in all its iweakness, 
than in? the writings of Manse, L But if the view maintained>aboyo 
that, formal logic must? compromise or >ifiitigate! its Hgourf .and 
so fail to maintain jits independence,/ Wi. correct, ctheolpgical 
consistency of Mansel ’s logic of consist enPy does! hut emphasize 
its barrenness. It contains, no germ for? further development. 
It is the end .of a movement. 1 , : - ; i * v ' •» : 1 * i ;; 

The brief logic of Herbart 4 is altogether c formal: Loo. Logical 
forms have fof him neither > psyqhological i ^ nor im.efaphy$ical 
reference. We are concerned in logic solelyr with: the fsysteinatic 

, ; ^See $ir MMiQm Hamilton : i^ewppim^y 

j.' Hutchison Stirling,., v „v,,/. x \ .,vv, Ut , \ 

14 Hauptpunkte det Lpgik\ 1,858- ; \wWk^yi : \ ; ( Hdi*tqnkeirt; l 
465 sqq.) , and specially Lbhr¥udU' J d^^W^^M^Hf' r FMM$&pkj>e 
(1814).; and subsequently §| 34 ^qq. (Ww&e\ hi 7 psqqp)ilv hnvAlib. 
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clarification of concepts Which are wholly abstract, 1 so that | 
they are not merely not ultimate realities, but also in no 
Herbart sense actual moments of our concrete thinking. The 
first task of logic is to distinguish and group such con- 
cepts according to their marks, and from their classification there 
naturally follows their connexion in judgment. It is in the 
logic of judgment that Herbart inaugurates a new era. He is 
not, of course, the first to note that eveh categorical judgments ; 
do not assert -the realization of their subject: That is a thought 
which lies very near the surface for formal logic. He had been 
preceded too by Maimori in the attempt at a reduction of the 
traditional types of judgment. He was, however, the first whose 
analysis was sufficiently convincing to exorcise the tyranny of 
grammatical forms, The categorical and disjunctive judgment 
reduce to the hypothetical. By means of the doctrine of the 
quantification of the predicate, in which with his Leibnitzian 
conception of identity he anticipated Beneke and Hamilton 
alike, universal and particular judgments are made to pull 
together. Modal, impersonal, existential - judgments are all 
accounted for. Only the distinction of affirmative and negative 
judgments remains unresolved, and the : exception is a natural 
one from the point of view Of a philosophy of pluralism: There 
Was little left to be done here save : in the way of an inevitable 
mutatis mutandis , even by Lotze and F. H. Bradley. From the 
judgment viewed as hypothetical we pass by affirmation of the 
antecedent or denial of' the Consequent to inference; This point 
of' departure is noteworthy, as also is the treatment of the 
inductive syllogism as one iri which the middle term: is resoluble 
into a group or series ( Reihe ) . In indicating specifically, too , the 
case of conclusion from a copulative major premise with a dis- 
junctive minor, Herbart sterns to have suggested the cue for 
Sigwart’s exposition of Bacon^s method of exclusions. 

That it was the formal character of Herbart ’s logic which was 
ultimately fatal to its acceptance outside the school as an inde- 
pendent discipline is not to be doubted. It stands, however; on 
a different footing from that of the formal logic hitherto discussed, 
add is not to be condemned upon quite the same grounds. In ; 
the first place, Herbart is quite aware of the nature of abstraction. , 
In the second, there is no claim that thought at one and the 
same time imposes form on “ the given ” and is susceptible of 
treatment in isolation by logic. With Herbart the forms of 
common experience, and indeed all that we can regard »as his 
categories, are products of the psychological mechanism :and 
destitute of logical import. Arid lastly, 'Herbart ’s logic conforms 
to the exigencies of his system as a whole and the principle of the 
bare or absolute self-identity of the ultimate “ reals ” in particular. 
It is for this reason that it finally lacks real affinity to the ‘- pure 
logic ” of Fries. For at the basis of Herbart’s speculation there 
lies a conception of identity foreign to the thought of Kant with 
his stress on synthesis, in his thoroughgoing metaphysical Use of 
which Herbart goes badk not merely to Wolff but to Leibnitz. 
Tt is no mere coincidence that his treatment of all forms of con- 
tinuance and even his positive ~ metaphysic of “ reals show 
affinity to Leibnitz, It < was in the pressing to its extreme con- , 
sequences of the conception of uncompromising identity which is 
to be found in Leibnitz, that the contradictions took their rise 
Which Herbart aimed at solving, by the method of relations and 
his doctrine of the ultimate plurality of ‘‘ reals,” The logic of 
relations between conceptual units, themselves unaltered by the 
relation, seems a kind -of reflection of his metaphysical method. 
To those; of course, for whom the only real identity is identity in 
difference, while identity without difference, like difference with- 
out identity, is simply a limit or a vanishing point, Herbart ’s 
logic and metaphysic will alike lack plausibility. : 

The setting of Herbart ’s logic in his thought as a whole might 
of itself perhaps justify separate treatment. His far-reaching 
influence in the development of later logic must certainly do so. 
Directly he affected a school of thought which contained one 
logician of first-rate importance in Moritz Wilhelm Drobisch 
(1802 -1 896), professor at Leipzig. In less direct relation stands 
Lotze, who, although under other influences he developed a 
different view even in logic, certainly let no point in the doctrine I 


of his great pr edecessorat Gottingen escape him. A Herbartian 
strain is to be met with also in the thought of writers much 
further afield, for example F. H. Bradley; far though his meta- 
physic is removed from Herbart ’s. Herbart ’s influence is surely 
to be found too in the evolution of what is called Gegenstatids- 
theorie . Nor did he affect the logic of his successors through His 
logic alone. Reference has been made above to the effect upon 
the rise of the later psychological logic produced by Herbart’s 
psychology of apperception, when disengaged from the back^ 
ground of his metaphysic taken in conjunction with his treatment 
in his practical philosophy of the judgment of value or what he 
calls the aesthetic judgment. Emerson’s verdict upon a greater 
thinker— that his was “ not a mind to nestle in ’’—may be true 
of Herbart, but there can be no doubt as to the stimulating 
force of this master. 

The second way of interpreting the antithesis of thought to 
what is thought of, was taken by a group of thinkers among 
whom a central and inspiring figure was Schleiermacher. Logie ; 
They in no sense constitute a school and manifest as the :: 
radical differences among themselves. They are rationale 
agreed; however, iri the rejection, on the one hand, of of knw 
the subjectivist logic with its intrinsic iinplication that * • 
knowledge veils rather than reveals the real world, and, on the 
other hand, of the logic of the speculative construction with its 
pretension to “ deduce,” to determine, and finally at once to 
cancel and conserve any antithesis in its all-embracing dialectic. 
They agree, then, 1 in a maintenance of the critical point: of view, 
while all alike recognize the necessity of bringing the thought- 
function in knowledge into more intimate relation with its 
“ other ” than Kant had done, by means of some formula of 
correlation or parallelism^ Such an advance might have taken 
its cue directly from Kant himself. As an historical fact it tended 
rather to formulate itself as a reaction towards Kant iri view of 
the course taken by the speculative movement. Thus Schleier- 
macher’s posthumously published fiialektik (1839) may be 
characterized as an appeal from the absolutist element in 
Schelling’s philosophy to the conception of that correlation or 
parallelism which Schelling had exhibited as flowing from and 
subsisting" within his absolute, and therein as a return upon 
Kant’s doctrine of limits. Schleiermacher’s conception Sch/eierm 
of dialectic is to the effect that it is concerned with the machen 
principles Of the art of philosophizing, as these are 
susceptible of a relatively independent treatment by a permissible 
abstraction. ’ Pure thinking or philosophizing is with a. view to 
philosophy' or knowledge as an interconnected system of all 
sciences or departmental forms of knowledge, the mark of know- 
ledge being its identity for all thinking minds. Dialectic then 
investigates the nexus which must be held to obtain between all 
thoughts, but also that agreement with the nexus in being 
which is the condition of the validity of the thought-nexus. 
In knowing there are two functions involved, the “ organic ” or 
animal function of sensuous experience in virtue of Which we 
are in touch with being, directly in inner perception, mediately 
iri outer experience, and the “intellectual” function of construc- 
tion. Either is indispensable, though in different departments 
of knowledge the predominant r61e falls to one or other, e g. we 
are more dependent in physics, less so in ethics. The idea of 
a perfect harmony of ' thinking and being is a presupposition that 
underlies all knowing but cannot itself be realized in knowledge. 
In terms of the agreement of thought and being, the logical forms 
jof the part of dialectic correspondent to knowledge Statically 
considered, have parallels and analogies in being! the concept 
being correlated to substance, the judgment to causal nexus. 
Inference, curiously enough, falls under the technical side of 
dialectic concerned with knowledge in process or becoming, a line 
of cleavage which Ueberweg has rightly characterized as con- 
stituting a rift within Schleiermacher ’s parallelism. 

Schleiermacher’s formula obviously ascribes a function in 
knowledge to thought as such, and describes in a suggestive 
manner a duality of the intellectual and organic functions, 
res ting on a parallelism of thought and being whose collapse into 
identity it is beyond human capacity to grasp. It is rather, 
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however, a> statement of; a way in which the relations of the term's 
of the problem may be conceived than a system of necessity. 

It may indeed be permitted to doubt whether its influence upon 
subsequent theory would have been a great one apart from the 
spiritual force of Schleiermacher ’s personality. Some sort of 
correlatioriist conception, however, was an inevitable develop- 
ment and the list 1 of those who accepted it in something of the 
spirit of Schleiermacher is a long one and contains many dis- 
tinguished names , notably those of Trendelenburg and Ueberweg. 
The group is loosely constituted however. There was scope for 
diversity of view and there was diversity of view, according as 
the vital issue of the formula was held to lie in the relation of 
intellectual function to organic function or in the not quite 
equivalent relation of thinking to being. Moreover, few of the 
writers who; whatsoever it was that they baptized with the name 
of; logic, were at least; earnestly engaged in an endeavour to solve 
the problem of knowledge within a< circle of ideas which was on 
the whole /Rantian, were under the dominance of a single in- 
spiration.. Beneke’s philosophy is a striking, instance of this, 
with application to Fries arid affinity to Herbart conjoined with 
obligations to Schelling both directly and through Schleier- 
macher. Lotze again wove .together many threads of earlier 
thought, though the web was assuredly his own. Finally it 
must not be forgotten that the , host of writers who were in 
reaction against Hegelianism tended to. take refuge in some 
formula of correlation, as a, half-way house between, that and 
formalism or psychologism or both, without reference to, and 
often perhaps without consciousness.; of, the way in which 
historically it had taken shape to meet the problem held to have 
been left unresolved by Kant. 

Lotze on the one hand held the Hegelian “ deduction ” to be 
untenable, and classed himself with those who in his own phrase 
L 6 ize i f - “ passed to the order of the day,” while on the other 
. hand he definitely raised the question, how an ‘ 4 object ,■ ! ’ 
could be brought into forms to: which it was. not in some sense 
adapted. Accordingly, though he regards logic as formal, its 
forms come into relation to objectivity in some sort even within 
th6 logical field itself, while when taken in the setting of his 
system as a whole,: . its formal character is not of a kind that 
ultimately excludes psychological and metaphysical reference, 
at. least speculatively. As a logician Lotze stands among the 
masters. •. His flair for the essentials in his problem, his subtlety 
of analysis, his patient willingness to return upon a difficulty 
frOffi a fresh and still, a fresh point of view, and finally his fineness 
of judgment, make his logic 2 so essentially logic of the present; 
and of its kind not soon to be superseded,; that nothing more than 
an indication of the historical significance of some of its character- 
istic features need be, attempted here. 

In Lotze’s pure j logic it is the Herbartian element that tends 
to be disconcerting. Logic is formal. Its unit, the logical con- 
cept, is a manipulated product and the process of manipulation 
may be called abstraction. Processes of the psychological 
mechanism lie below jt. The paradox of the theory of judgment 
is drie to the ideal of identity, and the way in which this is 
evaded by supplementation to produce a nom judgmental 
identity, followed by translation of the introduced accessories 
with conditions in the hypothetical judgment, is thoroughly 
in Herbart ’s manner. The reduction of judgments is on lines 
already familiar. Syllogism is no instrumental method by which 
we ; compose our knowledge, but an ideal to the form of which 
it should be brought. It is, as it were, a schedule, to be filled 1 
in, and is connected; with the disjunctive judgment as a schematic 
setting forth of alternatives, not with the hypothetical, and 
ultimately the appdictic judgment with their suggestion that 
it. is the real movement of thought that is subjected to analysis. 
Yet the resultant impression left by the whole treatment is not 
Flerbartfan. The concept is accounted for in Kantian terms. 
There is no discontinuity between the pre-logical or sub-logical , 

1 See Ueberweg, System of Logic and History of Logical Doctrines , 

§ 34. 

2 Dr ei Bucher der Logik, 1874 (E.T., 1884). The Book on Pure 
Logic follows in essentials the line of thought of an earlier work ( 1 843). 


coriversion of impressions into “ first universals ” ; and the 
formation of the logical I concept. Abstraction proves to be 
synthesis with compensatory universal marks in the place of the 
particular marks abstracted from. Synthesis as the work of 
thought always supplies, beside the mere conjunction or disjunc- 
tion of ideas, a ground of their coherence or non-coherence. It 
is evident that thought, even as dealt with in pure logic, has 
an, objectifying function. Its universals have objective validity, 
though this does not involve direct real reference, The formal 
conception of pure logic, then, is modified by Lotze in such a 
way as not only to be compatible ; With a view of the, structural 
and functional adequacy of thought to that which at every 
point at which . we take thinking is still distinguishable , from 
thought, but even inevitably to suggest it. That the unit for 
logic is the concept and not the judgment has proved a stumbling- 
block to those of Lotze’s critics who are accustomed to ; think 
in terms of* the act nf thought as unit. Lotze’s procedure is, 
indeed, analogous to •; the way in which, in his philosophy pf 
nature, he starts from a plurality of real beings, but by means 
of a reductive movement, an application of Kant’s transcendental 
method, arrives at 4he postulate or fact of a law of thek reciprocal 
actiori which ; calls for a monistic afid idealist interpretation. 
He starts, that is in, logic, with; conceptual units apparently 
self-contained and admitting of nothing but external relation, 
but proceeds ,to; justify the intrinsic relatiop between the matter 
of his units by an appeal to the factpf the coherence of all contents 
of thought. Indeed, if thought admits irreducible units, what 
can unite? Yet he is left committed to his puzzle as to a 
reduction of judgment to identity, which partially .vitiates 
his treatment o£ the theory of judgment. The outstanding 
feature of this is,; nevertheless,; not affected, viz. the attempt 
that he, makes, inspired clearly by Hegel, “ to develop the various 
forms of judgment systematically as;riiembers of a series of opera- 
tions, each of which leaves a part of its problem unmastered 
and thereby gives rise to the next.” 3 As to inference, finally, 
the ideal of the articulation of the universe of discourse, as it 
is for complete knowledge, when its disjunctions have been 
thoroughly followed out and it is exhaustively determined, 
carried the day with him against the view that the organon 
for gaining knowledge is syllogism. The Aristotelian formula 
is “ merely the expression, formally expanded and complete, 
of the truth already embodied in disjunctive judgment, namely, 
that every 5 * which is a specific form of M possesses as its predicate 
a particular modification of each of the universal predicates of 
M tp the exclusion , of the rest.” Schleiermacher ’s separation 
of inference from judgment and his attribution of the power 
to knowledge in process cannot find acceptance with Lotze. 
The psychologist and the formal logician do indeed join hands 
in the denial of a real movement of thought in syllogism. Lotze’s 
logic then,, is formal in a sense in which a logic which does not 
find the conception of synthetic truth embarrassing is not so. 
It is canon and not organon. In the ope case, however, where 
it recognizes what is truly synthesis, i,e, in its account of the 
concept , it brings the statics of knowledge, so to speak , into 
integral relation with the dynamics. And throughout, wherever 
the survival from 1843, the identity bug-bear, is for the moment 
got rid of in what is really a more liberal conception, the statical 
doctrine is developed ip a brilliant and informing manner. Yet 
it is in the detail of his logical investigations, . something too 
volatile to fix in summary, that Lotze’s greatness as a logician 
more especially, lies. 

With Lotze the ideal that at last the forms of thought shall 
be realized to be adequate to that which at any stage of actual 
knowledge always proves relatively intractable is an illuminating 
projection of faith. He takes courage from the reflection that 
to accept scepticism is to presume -the competence of the thought 
that accepts. He will, however, take no easy way of parallelism. 
Our human thought pursues devious and circuitous methods. 
Its forms are not unseldom scaffolding for the house of knowledge 
rather than the framework of the house itself. Our task is not 
to realise correspondence with something other than thought, 
3 Logic, Eng. trans. 35 ad. fin. , 
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bdt tb* make explicit thosei 3 ifstiBcatory notions’ whfcfr condition 
tHe -form of? o«fi 'apprehension. ^^^HoTOvbr > inubh -we > may 
presuppose; an- original-reference* of the forms of thought* toithat 
fratdre v Of things wMdldsr the goal of knowledge, we must* be; pre? 
pared tb find ’ih>them manyi elements which dpmofc directly reprcri 
duce the actual reality tovthe knowledge of which they abe to lead 
us,'*’ 1 The impulse of : thought 1 toreduce coincidence to coherence 
readhbs immediately otily to ob j ectivity w validity. / The. sense 
in which the presupposition of* a further reference is to be inter- 
preted and in which 'justificatory ' notion&Tdr it can be adduced 
fs ; Ohly ' determihable* in * a 'philosophic 'System as a whole, where 
feeling has a place as well as thought; value equally with -validity. 

TOtzb^s -logic- thbn^ represents; the- statical 'aspect^bf the function 
of 1 thought in kifowled^e, * while; so : -far as * We r go ih • knowledge 
thought’ is always engaged in the' unification of a manifold, which 
rfefMins’ contradistinguished from 1 if, though not, 1 dofo course, 
completely alien to and liiiadapted to ! it: The further step to the 
deteffnirialSldn of the grdiind of harmony is not to be taken in 
logic; Where limits 4 are present and Uhtrahseended. * ! * ‘ ; 

* The position of the search for truth;- for which knowledge is a 
^rbWing' ) br ( ga i ms'm''in : Which thought needSf'So to speak, to feed 

: * ! on something other than- itself, is conditioned in the 

Mete -**'' 1 ’.‘pOst-Kahtiah period by antagonism toThfe speculative 
physio. ! movement <• which culminated : in the dialectic of Hegel ; 

! ! The radical thou'ght of This 1 niovement'Wasvoiced iri 

the demand of Reitihold 2 that philosophy’ should ! “ deduce ’ * 
it all from a ; Single principle and by = a single method . • Kanris 
limits that must nbeds : be thought and yet CarinOt be thought 
must be thought away. An- earnest attempt 5 to' 1 satisfy- this 
demand Was made by - Fichte' whose single 5 principle was the 
activity of the pure Egby while his "Single method Was the 1 asser- 
tion of a truth revealed by' reflection on the’ content of conscious 
experience, the char act Ori nation: bf this as a half 1 truth and the 
supplementation of it by its; other, and finally the harmonization 
of both. The pure ego is inferred from the fact that the nOn-ego 
iS realized only in the act- of the ego in 1 positing dt!. The ego 
pbsits itself, but reflection On the given shows that We must add 
that 1 it posits also the non-ego. The 1 two * positions are to ’ be 
Conciliated in the thought of reciprocal limitation Of the posited 
ego and non-ego: And so forth. Fichte canriot be said to have 
developed a ! logic, but this rhythm of thesis, antithesis and 
synthesis; foreshadowed’ in part for Fichte iff Spinoza’s : formula; 
M omnis determinatio 1 Ost' negatio;” 1 and significantly in Kaht’s 
triadic grouping of his f categories j gave a 'cue to M the thought i of 
H’egel. ' Schelliiigy bob, called for a single 1 principle'and claimed 
tb have' fbund it iff his ! Absolute, “The night -^shid Hegel, : “in 
Which all cows aie black,’’ but his historical inflUefice lay, 'as We 
baVe seeri; in the direction of a parallelism within - the Unity, and 
he also developed no logic. ' It is altogether otherwise with Hegel. 

Hegel’s logic, 3 though it involves inquiries' ’Which custom 
regards as : memphysiCal,’ is not. to he characterised as a'fiieta- 
ijegel »■* Pby Sic With ' a method. It is logic : Or 1 £‘ 1 rationale of 
thought* by thought, With a full development - amOng 
other matters Of all that the most separatist of - logicians regards 
as thought ! fOr fttsv ? It offers a solution' ' of 1 what' has 1 throughout 
a^pearCd’; as the logical "problem.' That soIUtibn lies doubtless 
in the evOiutiOh Of the Idea, i.e: an ill-inclusive; in whfcli )r mere 
or ’ pure 1 thought is fi canckled * in its ‘separateiies& by. i trarisfigitra- 
tiony Whild logic ( is nothing but the 'iCienCe of ihUTdeW VieWed in 
the medium bf pure thought. 1 But ; whatever else it* be,' this ; 
Panlogismus , .to use the word, of J. E. ErdmahUfis at least 1 a 
logic. ‘ r Thought in its progressive unfolding; Of Which tlie history 
bf ; philosophy taken in its broad bhthhe offers a ' pageant , neces- 
sarily cafibot find anything Oxteriial to br alien 'from itself, 
though thit there is something external for it is ahbther matter. ; 

> 1 Logic , Introd. | ix . n ( . , • >-, ; ; : ; < -/ 

. 2 For whom .s^e Hoffding , . History of Modern Philosophy,. Eng. 
trains., Vol. ii. pp. 122 sqq. ; inyalufibl-e for, the logical' method^' of 
mbderfv * philosophers: : '• ! . • • ?•"■.■!>} 0.- ; - • is \ ; s 1 . ■ • ^ ■ i *' * ; 

Wissenschaft der Logiki .( 1 8 12- 1 8 1 6), in , .cow rse, ■ of; i revision 4 .at 
Hegel’s /death . in J, 831. ( T Verhe* vote.; Tii - -y, ; ) , ; a ; nd pn^yfelopadie, der , 
phUosophischen Wissenschaften, i . ; Die I^ogik (1817; 3rd ea . 1 830) ; 
Werke. vol vi.. Eng^ trans., - Wallace (2nd ed. ,1892). 


As Fichte’s Ego finds ^;that Ais ncnrego springs from -and hasrits 
home within its ; very self ,nso > with HegeP thought finds* -itself in 
its ; :f other;*’ * both subsisting m the Idea : which! -is * .both: nand 
nreither. Either of the* two is ..the all; as, * for example, ' the lkw 
of the convexity, of the curve- is the law of, thfe Curve and the law 
of its concavity. The- process of the development of the Idea or 
Absolute is in one regard- tfie immanent process of the ill.i . Logic-r- 
ally regarded^' i.e, “ in the * medium of * - m ere thought;’-’ itiis 
dialectical method. y Any abstract . and limited point Of view 
carries* necessarily to its contradictory. This* can only be atoned 
with the original determination by fresh negation in Which-: a 
new thought-det-erminatibb is born,*! which is :yOt in ai Sense the 
old, Though enriched, and valid on a higher plane. The' limita^ 
tions of this in turn cause a contradiction to* > emerge, and the 
process 4 needs repetition: - *At last, however* no swing into The 
opposite,* with its 1 primarily conflicting, if - ultimately complex 
mentary function, is any: -longer possible j That -in Which nb 
further contradiction is possible is the absolute Idea, ' Bare dr 
indeterminate being, for instance, -the first of the determinations 
of Hegel’s logic, as the beirig of that which is not *auy thing 
determinate; 'of Kant’s thing^in-itself , for example, -positively 
Understood, 1 implicated at once - the notion of not-beingy Which 
negates it, and is one with ! it, yet with a difference, -so . that' We 
have' the transition to determinate being; the transition being 
baptized as becoming. *• And so* forth*. It is easy to raise i' diffi- 
culties not only in regard to the ; detail in Hegel’s development of 
his categories, especially the higher ones, but also in regard to 
the 'eSseiitial -rhythm of his method: - The consideration that mere 
double negation leaves Us precisely where we Were and* not upori 
a higher plane where the dominant ebnebpt is richer; Ts, { of 1 eburse; 
fatal only to certain verbal expressions df * H?egel’ , s ! ihterit. ; ! Thbre 
is a differentiation in type between the ; two negations] * * BubTf 
we grant this it is no longer obviously the simple logical operation 
indicated. It is inferred then that Hegel complements from the 
stuff of : experience, and fails to make good the pretension of his 
method to be by itself and of itself themeanis of advance to higher 
and* still higher concepts till it Caff ; rest in The Absolute; * : HC 
discards, as it were, and takes iri from the stock While- professing 
to play from what he has originally in his hand: He postulates 
his unity in senses and at stages in which it is inadmissible,- arid 
so : supplies Only a schema of relations otherwise 1 won, a ; view 
supported by the way in which he injects certain determinations 
in the process, tfig. the category of chemism; ; Has he not: cooked 
the process in the light of the result?- T ; n ! truth the' Hegelian 
logic suffers from the fact that the good to be' reached is 'pre- 
supposed in the beginning.* 'Nature, e.gt, ( is* not 'deduced ? ds‘ real 
because rational; but being- real its fatiOhaiityTs presUkued 'and; 
very imperfectly, exhibited in a Way to make it 'possible td .eOb-^ 
ceive it as in its : essence the reflex of Reksotil It Is* a Vision lather 
than a construction. It is a “TheosOphical logit. ’ ? ' GonSider 
the’ rational-real in the unity that must be,* and this is* the- Way 
Of if; or an approximation to the way of it ! It was inevitable that 
the epistemologists of the starch' *f Of truth Would have hoht of 
it . The ideal in 1 Whatsoever sense . rehl Still- ntedk ; tO* be realised. 
It* is from 1 the human standpoint regulative^ ^ and r 6nly hypothetic* 
ally ’ or formally* cohsti tutivt. We mUst not c6ffin$e if ovcrta With 
etvkip not klvai with ytyVeeSai-J : 

Yet in a less ambitious form the fundamental contdbti'ohS Of 
Hegel’s method 1 tend to find* a qualified dCUe?pt^n dt; fii Inan}i*p^^ 
Of presumed 'knowledge its partial or abstract character inVplVts 
the prtseAce ! of loose edges which force tne ’ conviction^ -Oh in- 
adequacy and the’ development of contradietdobs:^ 'Contradic- 
tions ’must' be ••'anriulled; by : ComplemSeritalion; with ( Tesul*t^ fit 
increasing coherence in ascending Stages; * At each ^bcCessivO 
Stage in bUr progress-fresh contradictioWs- break out, ? but the 
ideal of a ; station at which the thought-process' and’ its other; If 
not One, are at 3 one, is 1 permissible as d- liffiitlng' ? AOnceptibni* ,:i 'Ybt 
if Hegel ; Tneant * only This he has ; ibdeed succeeded' in' ConcCaling 
his meaning; . . . ; t .,. ... - i; . (v .,. ... j,,:;. _ , , 

Hegel’s treatment of the categories or thought detefminatiqns 
which arise' !in ! t-he development ,; of The: immanent dialectic is 
rich in ' flashes Of irisight; ; but most* s Of them s are in 1 the brdinar j? 
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' of logic ^hdllyrmet^physical^ ?In the stage/ however/of his ; 
,|>l<^c 09 ^ia.\whiOk: she- i&fcQncetfneid with the notion are! to be found 
concept, : judgment, syllogism. s Of: -the last he declares; that it j 
4Ms: rthe iteasoinable and: everything; reasonable ;( Enc,yk.> <§ is8i)', \ 
andiha^ thCf phantaay to speak Of the definition of the Absolute hs j 
being “ at this Stage! the syllogism.) It is* of; course,' the 

rhythm of^the Byllpglsn^tth^t : attracts him. ; The ; concept; goes 
out from or < utters itself in judgment to , returntoran enhanced 
unity in syllogism. - : Ueberweg (^System §, : joi )> is* on; the? whole], 
justified in exclaiming * that Hegel’s rehabilitation of syllogism 
“ idldi bift slight service to the , Aristotelian theory of syllogism,” 
yet his treatment of syllogism must be regarded as an acute con- i 
trabution to logical criticism in the Technical sense ^Heinsists on 
it-Sr objectivity. . The transition from judgment i is not; brought 
about by pur subjectiveraetign; The syllogism of lall-ness ” is ! 
convicted of ;a petiiio primipih (£ncyk. j§ 1,90), with consequent ; 
lapsednto the inductive. syllogism^ finally,; fsince /inductive ! 

syllogism r; is- involved in the < infinite ; process, into analogy. 
“? The syllogism! ofnecessity)” on the contrary, .does? not presup- ; 
pose its conclusion in its premises* The, detail, too, of the whole ! 
discussion^ * is ; rich in suggestion, .and subsequent logicians — ! 
Ueberweg; himself perhaps* . Lqtse certainly in his genetic; :scale ! 
pf types of; judgment and. inference) Professor Bosanquet notably i 
i.n< -his systj^natiq : development of , iff Hhe ; morphology know,- 

ledge, . - 5 , and others^-have with, reason explpited it. ( > ,• , ; , > ,• v i 

uHegelfslogicas a whole, however, stands and falls not with his 
thoughts on syllogism, but with the; claim made for the dialectical 
method, that it exhibits logic in its integral unity with meitaphysic, 
the thought-process as the self-revelation of the Idea. - The claim 
was disallowed. To the formalist proper it was self-condemned 
in its pretehsiori* tp develop the content 1 of . thought and its 
pejectibhqf tHefbrmida of /^are-identity. ' To the Cpisf emblpgiSt 
if. senmed^p confuse, founpatipn and keystone^ and>tp suppose 
itSelf) to build ;Upon the f flatter 5 . in,, a construction) illegitimately 
appropriatiVe df ; materials otherwise, accumulated* ; Ap most it 
WyHhoUghttb establish a schema of : fisrhial unity' whi'cH might 
serve as a regulative ideal. ‘ .To the metbodolog^ , science in 
genesis, it s iappeared ; altogether to fail 1 to* satisfy •< any • practical 
interest.' 1 / Finally, ^ ^ to J the ; psychologist it 1 Spdlt 1 the n failUre r Pf 
imj^hsethaii^f, , cApd Uraged;^ th^ref bfe, ‘ spine ! foHji of re- 
.Eapitiit kt !ed V.d^perlqntiaiism.'.’ ' 7 ^‘jV ■ !>!,' JiU - ; ‘ K >’ ■ « ,, v 

^IntheA Hegelianschool in the narrower sense the logic of the 
master receives some exegesis and defence upon single points 
df ddfctHrie Tithef tliaA as 'W wK6le % It s/Aff eCt upon Ipgid is father 
to" pc .seen !in * tAe,rethinking pf : the .traditional 1 body of jqgical 
doctrine/in the light of an absolute, presupposed I as* -ideal/ /with 
the ! postulate that a regulative idealmust ultimately ekhibit 
jusifficationdf the poStUlAth being; Helcl 

l^fi^intl^cpl'^^ 

a logic, if .and .so f ar as coherence should be attained, Would? be 
fpurid’ •something akin to the spirit of what Hegel- achieves, 
^d6Sib.€l^^ 41 ierii : ' of 5 it. *fe; 

to have achieved. There Is perHap.s’hd serious, misrepresentation' 
involved in regarding a key- thought of this type, though mot 
necessarily expressed in/thOse verbal forms, as pervading such 
Ipgiodf the preterit as ciiheres^ with ^pAilpyphy ’of The absolute 
cqhj^iyetffrmhvu point of,. view that is inteilectualist throughout. 
Ail (other contemporary movements may be said to be in revolt 
frpm Hegel; - - : T : . : j ;!: j // 

. v. Logic from i88c^ipib ; .V' t 

, hb^ic In the present exhibits, thouigh in characteristica'l]^ 

. modified shapes, - ah/the main ‘types that, have been found in its 
pasthistory; There is anintellectualist logic coalescent . with an 
absolutist metaphysic as aforesaid. ; There is an epistemological 
I^ip" ^ With : ’ sometimes; formalist, ; spedetimes methodological 
jeanings , ■! u a' x ! |brma| r ^yh^Qii9 • logic engaged vqth, the 

elaboration of a relational calculus. , Finally; there is ; whadmay be 
te|m.ed psyCholOgiGal-voluntaryist logic.' 1 It is in the rapidity of 
development of logical investigations * of the third and fourth 

^ the present 

shows Dttdsl clearly the fiistory ofddgiC m the making. All these 


movements- are logic ;of thfe pfeseht^dnd^Weiy bkef IndiCatltln 
may bier added Af- joints 

• Of intehectiiailist "logic ( Francis:^ Herbert ©radfey 1 : (bi^iS^idi) 
and B ernard. Bosanque t 2 '.(%&$&) may fee taken ' as • typical ex- 
ponents* ; The philosophy of ^the former Concludes ?t0 : an f Absolute 
by the; annulment of* contradictions; • though f th& IkddCrbf 5 Hegei 
as* conspicuous > by its absence. 5 Iiis r metkphys&l-method/ how- 
ever,* ds like Herbert’s, not identifiable With Ms 1 logic|' and * the 
latter ?hasi for? its central characteristic its thorough 1 f estateirnCfit 
of the logical forms ; traditional in language and the text-books, 
in such a way as to^ ^ harmonize^ with the -dbClJfine'bf a‘ reality 
whose > organic unity is all-inclusiVe. . The thorough rfecastihg 
that this? involves,- /even: Igf the thought ' Of the * masters ^ Wheh dt 
Occasionally echoes them, has resulted- in a phra^Ug mndoUth* to 
the ear ofcthe plain* main with his world of pemon^ and* things 
in which the i former simply thirik about ^the^ ^datterj but it is 
fundamentally necessary foA Bradley purpose! '-The < negative 
judgment^ for example; canhot be held In one and the same • Un- 
divided act- to presuppose’ the unity hf the real; project 'an adjec- 
tive as conceivably applicable to it and assert its rejection. 
We need,; therefore, a restatement of it. 5 With? Bradley reality is 
the one i subject i Of hit judgment immediate • or rtiediMfe; The %ct 
of judgment M which refers/an idkl consent 7 i refcognized as such) 
to a reality beyond the act ” is the unit for logic. ^ Grahnfaatical 
subject and predkate necessarily both fall 4nder the rubric of the 
adjectival, that i&,! within the logical ideadr ideal Content asserted. 
This: is a meaning or universal; which can have! no detached Or 
abstract Self-subsistence.? As>fdund dn judgment it* may Exhibit 
differences within itself, but i<t*ismdt two; but Ohe,ahartloUla ? tiiin 
of unity, not adusioh, which could Only 4e conSusidii;' of-- differ- 
enceBl- ,v Wit>h^^-brMiant'SubHety v Bradldy r 'analyfees^ the ( vatiotiS 
types of judgment- fn hisoWn way; with results that must betaken 
, into account by all subsequent logicians *of this type 1 . i vkw 
of inference with Whichihe complements it 'isdnly Hess satiSfaCtbry 
because of a failure to distinguish the piinCipleiof nexus ti&Wjtilfc 
gishi from its* traditional formulation’ arid r rules, and because he 
is hampered' by the intractability which he finds? in? certalh forms 
of relational tonstrbetibh;^ ; -k :/ ■- - ,r = • **••» ? t r * 

: B oSanque t ? hkd the advantage that his* logic was a-WOtk Of a 
Slightly teer date,Hd is 1 ,' perhaps, mote able than Btad'ley hals 
shown himself, to use material from alien sources? and to* penetrate 
to; what is Of value ih the thought of ^ ^Writrirs ‘ffOitf ' whorri,^ whether 
on the whole or on partkular issUes; he disagree^. r i He- treats the 
feookrtfadition, however; a debt to which; » hOwadaysdrieVitafele, 
he Is generous . in acknowl edging, a With a ( judicious -extetcisei Si 
freedom in. -adaptation, i.e. t constructively as datum, nevfer 
eclectically. : - ; Im his fundamental theory J df judgment his obli^a* 
tion is to r Bradley. ; It is to Lotze, however, ; that he; owes mbst 
in the ? characteristic feature of 1 his ; logic; viz./ the^ 5 systematic 
development of the types of judgment,? ; and inference frbm less 
adequate to mdre adequate fornisu’ His dundamerital continuity 
with f Bradley may he: illustrated by- his definition of inference/ 
^‘Inference fe the indirect 5 "reference * to 7 reality * of difierences 
within a ‘Universal, by means* of the;: exhibition Of^ thisr universal 
in differences directly referred : to^ ?feality;”^ Bdsknquet^s* Es&git 
Will long retain? its place as an authoritative exposition of logic 
Of this type.’ .i ; : iv) • ’v- ■ •• • r * ^.ii u>; 

0 f epistemological logic in one sense df • the ? phrase Lo tz# is 
still to be -regarded* as a* typical 1 exponent. Of 7 another • 'type 
Ghr. ; 'SigWart may be - nambd r as ! representative! -Sigwart-s 

aim Was & to reconstruct logic* from the point of view: of method-* 
olOgyv” • His problem' Was the claim Ho arrive at propositions 
universally* 'Valid 1 / arid SO true Of > the object; whosoever >:ihe 
individual! thinker; ^ His Mution/i within the Kantian* cibcle v of 
ideas - f ? WSs* • that * sUch '• prinCipl eS v as ‘ the Kantian principle of 
Causality* Were ‘ justified as postulated of the > endeavour* afteii 
cOiiiplete knowledge.” “ What? Kant has shown * is not that 
irregular fleeting changes can never fee the object of consciousness, 
but only that the ideal cohscioiisnessJpf fcginfHd^, science would 
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Jbg impossible; without the knowledge of the necessity of all; 
events. 1 “ The, universal presuppositions which form the out- 
line of our ideal of knowledge are not so much law& which the 
understanding prescribes to nature . ■. :. as laws which the 
understanding lays down for its own regulation in its investiga- 
: tion , and consideration f of nature. They are a priori because no 
experience is sufficient to reveal or confirm them in unconditional 
universality; but they are a priori . . . only in the sense of 
presuppositions without; which we should work with no hope of 
success and merely at random and which therefore, we must 
believe.” Finally they are akin to our ethical principles.: With 
this coheres his dictum, with its far-reaching consequences for 
the philosophy of induction, that “ the logical justification of 
,the inductive process rests upon the. fact that it is an inevitable 
postulate of our effort after knowledge, that the given is necessary, 
and can be known as proceeding from its grounds according to 
universal l$ws.”A Tl is characteristic of Sigwart’s point of view 
that he acknowledges obligation to Mill as well as to Ueberweg. 
The transmutation of Mill’s induction of inductions ■ into a 
postulate is an : advance of which the psychological school of 
logicians have not been slow to make use, The .comparison of 
Sigwart with Lotze is instructive, in. regard both: to their agree- 
ment and their divergence as: showing the range of the epistemor 
logical, ; formula.; 

Qf the formal-symbolic logic all that falls to be said here is, 
that from the point of view of logic as a whole, it is to be regarded 
as a legitimate praxis as long as it shows itself aware of thei sense 
in which alone form is (Susceptible of abstraction, and is aware 
that in itself it offers no solution of the logical problem. “ It is 
npt an algebra,” said Kant 3 of his technical logic,, and the kind 
of support lent recently to symbolic logic by the Gegenstands - 
theorie identified with the name of Alexius Meinong (b;. 1853) 4 
IS qualified by the warning that the real activity of thought tends 
to fall outside the calculus of relations and to attach rather to the 
subsidiary function, of denoting. The future of symbolic logic 
as coherent with the rest of logic* in the sense which the word has 
borne throughout its history, seems to be bound up with the 
question of the nature of the analysis that lies behind the symbol- 
ism, and of the way in which this is justified in the .setting of a 
doctrine of validity. The ; “ theory of the object,” itself, while 
affecting logic alike in the formal and in the psychological con- 
ception of it very deeply, does not claim to be regarded as logic 
or a logic, apart from a setting supplied from elsewhere.. 

Finally we have a logic of a type fundamentally psychological, 
if it be not more properly characterized as a psychology which 
claims to cover the whole field of philosophy,: including the logical 
field. The central and organizing principle of this is that know-, 
ledge is in genesis, that the genesis takes place in the medium of 
individual minds, and that this fact implies that there is a neces- 
sary reference throughout to interests or purposes of the subject 
which thinks because it wills and acts. Historically this doctrine 
was formulated as the declaration of independence of the insur- 
gents in revolt against the pretensions of absplutist logic. It 
drew for. support upon the psychological movement that begins 
with. Fries and Herbart. ; It has been chiefly indebted to writers, 
who were not, or were not primarily, logicians, to Avenarius, for 
example, for the law of the economy of thought, to Wundt, whose 
system, and therewith his logic, 5 is a pendant to his psychology, 
for the volitional character of judgment, to Herbert Spencer and 
others. ! A judgment is practical, and not to be divorced without 
improper . abstraction from the purpose and will that informs it. 
A concept is instrumental to an end beyond itself, without any 
validity other than its value for action. A situation involving 
a need of adaptation to environment arises and the problem it 
sets must be solved that the will may control environment and 
be justified by success. Truth is the improvised machinery that 
is interjected, so far as this works. It is clear that we are in the 

, 1 Logik (1873, 1889), Eng. trans. ii. if. 

2 Op. cit. ii. 289. r 

* Introd. to Logic., trans. Abbott, p. 10, 

4 Ueber Annahmen (1902, #<ei). 4 
•’ * Logik (1889, and in later editions) 4 . ( 


presence of What is at? least an important half-truth, * which 
intelleetuallism with its statics of the rational order viewed as a 
completely articulate system has tended to ignore. It throws 
light bn many phases of the search for truth, upon the plain man’s 
claim to start with a subject which he knows whose predicate 
which he does not know is still to be developed, or again upon 
his ; use of the negative form of judgment, when the further 
determination of his purposive system is served by a positive 
judgment from without, the positive content of which is yet to 
be dropped as irrelevant to the matter in hand. The movement 
has, however, scarcely developed its logic 6 except as polemic. 
What seems clear is that it cannot be the whole solution. While 
man must confront nature from the human and largely the 
practical standpoint, yet his control is achieved only by the 
increasing recognition of objective controls. He conquers by 
obedience. So truth works and is economical because it is 
truth. Working is proportioned to inner coherence. f It is well 
that 1 the view should be developed into all its consequences; 
The result will be to limit it, though perhaps also to justify it, 
save in its claim to reign alone. 

There is, perhaps,’ an increasing tendency to recognize that the 
organism of knowledge is a thing which from any single view- 
point must be seen in perspective. It is of course a postiilate 
that all truths harmonize, but to give the harmonious Whole in a 
projection in one plane is an undertaking whose adequacy in 
one sense involves an inadequacy in another. Nc human archi- 
tect can hope to take up in succession all essential points of view 
in regard to the form of knowledge or to logic. “ The great 
campanile is still to finish.” ' ' ■ 

Bibliography.— Historical: No complete history of logic in the 
sense in which it is to be distinguished from theoretical philosophy 
in general has as yet been written. The history bf logic is indeed 
so little intelligible apart from constant reference to tendencies in 
philosophical development as a .whole; that the historian; when he 
has made the requisite preparatory studies, inclines to essay- the 
more ambitious taski Yet there are, of course, works devoted to 
the history' of logic proper! , 

Of these Prantl’s Geschichte der Logik im A bendlande (4 vols., 
t855-ri87 : ol; which traces the rise, development and fortunes of the 
Aristotelian logic to the close of the middle ages, is, monumental. 
Next in importance are the works of L. Rabus, Logik und Metaphysik,, 
i. (1868) (pp. 123-242 historical, pp. 453-51$ bibliographical, pp, 514! 
sqq. a section on apparatus for the study of the history^ of logic), 
Die neuesten BestrebungenaufdemGebiete der Logik bei deh Deutschen 
(4880), Logik (1895), especially fpr . later writers , § 17. Ueberweg’s 
System der Logik und Geschichte der Iqgischen Lehren (4th ed. and last 
revised by the author, 1874, ^though it has been reissued latei*, 
Eng. trans., 1871) is alone to be naimed with these. Harms’ posthu- 
mously .published Geschichte der Logik (1881 ) (Die Philosophie in 
ihret Geschichte, - ii.) was completed by the author only so far as 
Leifinit?. Blakey’s .Historical. Sketch of Logic (1851), though, like all 
this writer’s works, closing with a, bibliography of some pretensions, 
is now negligible. Franck, Esquisse d’tine histoire de la logique { 1838) 
is the chief French contribution to the subject as a whole. > 

Of contributions towards the history of special periods or schools 
of logical , thought the list, from the opening chapters of Ramus’s 
Scholae Dialecticae (1569) downwards (v. Rabus lot. cit.) would be 
endless. What is of value in the earlier works has now been ab- 
sorbed. The System der Logik (1828) of Bachmann (a Kantian 
logician of distinction) contains a historical survey (pp. 56(9-644), 
as does the Denklehre t (1822) of van Calker (allied in thought tp 
Fries), pp. 12 sqq.; Eherstein’s Geschichte der Logik und Metdpfiysik 
bet den Deutschen von Leibniz bis auf gegenwdrtige Zeit (latest edvtibn, 
1799) is still of importance in regard to logicians of the school of 
Wolff and the origines of Kant’s logical thought. Hoffmann, the 
editor and disciple of von Baader, published Grundziige einer Ge- 
schichte der Begrijfe der Logik in Deutschland von Kant bis Baader 
(1851). Wallace’s prolegomena and notes to his Logic of Hegel 
(.1874, revised and augmented 1 892-1 894) are of use for the history 
and terminology, as well as the theory. Riehl’s article entitled 
Logik in Die Kultur der Gegenwdrt, vi. 1 . Systemattsche Philosophie 
(1907), is excellent, and touches on quite modern developments^ 
Liard, Les Logiciens Anglais Contemporains (5th ed., 4907)* .deals 
only with the 19th-century inductive and formal-symbolic; logician^ 
down to Jevons, to whom the book was originally dedicated. Venn’s 
Symbolic Logic (1881) ghve a careful history and bibliography of 
that development. The history of the more recent changes is as 
yet to be found only in the form of unshaped material in the pages 
of review and Jahresbericht. (H. W. B.*) 

6 Yet see Studies in Logic, by John Dewey and others (19103). 


LOGOCYCLIC CURVE — LOGOS 


LOGOCYCLIC CURVE, STROPHOID or EQUATE, a cubic 
curve generated by increasing or diminishing the radius vector 
of a variable point Q on a straight line AB by, 
the distance QC of the point from the foot of 
the perpendicular drawn from the origin to 
the fixed line. The polar equation is rcosd 

— a( i =*= • sin0), the upper sign referring to the 
case when the vector is increased, the lower 
when it is diminished. Beth branches are in- 
cluded in the Cartesian equation (a 2 Hhy 2 ) (2a— x) 

— a 2 x, where a is the distance of the line 
from the origin. If we take for axes the 
fixed line and the perpendicular through the 
initial point, the equation takes the form - 
y V {a —%) — x V (tt+a) . The curve resembles the 
folium of Descartes, and has a node between 
x^Oy x = a, and two branches > asymptotic to the 
line x—2a. 

LOGOGRAPHI (Xcyos, 7 pact*), writers of prose histories or 
tales), the name given by modern scholars to the Greek historio- 
graphers before Herodotus! Thucydides, however, applies 
the term to all his own predecessors, and it is therefore usual* 
to make’ a distinction between the older and the' younger logo-: 
graphers. Their representatives, with one exception* came from 
Ionia and its islands, which from their position were most favour- 
ably situated for the acquisition of knowledge concerning the* 
distant countries of East and West. They wrote in the Ionic 
dialect, in what was called the unperiodic style, and preserved 
the poetic character of their epic model. Their: criticism amounts 
to nothing more than a crude attempt to rationalize the current 
legends and traditions connected with : the founding of cities, 
the genealogies of ruling families, and the manners and customs 
of individual peoples. Of scientific criticism there is mo trace 
whatever. The first of these historians was probably Cadmus 
of Miletus (who lived, if at all, in the early part of the 6th century):, 
the earliest writer of prose, author of a work on the founding 
of his native city and the colonization of Ionia (so Suidas) ; 
Pherecydes of Leros, who died about 400, is generally considered 
the last. Mention may also be made of the following: Hecataeus 
of Miletus (550-476)'; Acusilaus \ of Argos, 2 who paraphrased 
in prose (correcting the tradition where it seemed necessary) 
the genealogical works of Hesiod in the Ionic dialect; he con- 
fined his attention to the prehistoric period, and made no attempt 
at a real history; Charon of • Lampsacus (c. 450), author of 
histories of Persia, Libya, and Ethiopia, ( of annals ( (Spot) of 
his native town with lists of the prytaneis and archons, and of 
the Chronicles of Lacedaemonian kings; Xanthus of (Sardis in 
Lydia (c. 450), author of a history of Lydia, one of the chief 
authorities used by hjicolaus of Damascus (fl. during the time of 
Augustus); Hellanictis of Mytilene; Stesimbrotus of Thasos, 
opponent of Pericles and reputed author of a political pamphlet 
on Themistocles* Thucydides and Pericles; Hippys and Glaueus, 
both of Rhegium, the first the author of histories of Italy and 
Sicily, the second of a treatise on ancient poets and musicians,’ 
used by Harpocration and Plutarch; Damastes of Sigeum, 
pupil of Hellanicus, author of genealogies of The combatants 
before -Troy (an ethnographic and Statistical list), of short 
treatises on poets, sophists, and geographical subjects. 1 

On the early Greek historians, see G. Busolt, Griechiscke Geschichte 
(1893) , i. 147-153; C. Wachsmuth, Eirileitung in, das -Studium , der 
alten Geschichte (1895) I , A. Schafer, Abriss der Quellenkuhde der 

f riechischen urid rdmischen Geschichte (ed. H. Nisseri, 1889); J. B. 
Jury, Ancient Greek Historians (1909); lecture i. ; histories of Greek 
literature by Muller- Donaldson (ch. 18) and W. Mure (bk. iv. ch. 3), 
where the little that is known concerning the life and writings of the 
biographers is exhaustively discussed. \ The fragments will be found, 
with Latin notes, translation, prolegomena, and copious indexes, 
in C. W. Muller’s Fragmenta historicorum Graecorum (1841-1870). • 
See also Greece: History, Ancient ( section, “Authorities”),! 

1 The word is also used of the writers of speeches for the use of 
the contending parties in the law courts, who were forbidden to 
employ advocates. 

2 Therd is some doubt as to whether this Acusilaus was of Pelo- 
ponnesian or Boeotian Argos. Possibly there were two of the name. 
For an example of the method of Acusilaus see Bury, op. cit. p. 19. 



LOGOS (Xoy os) , a common term in ancient • philosophy and, 
theology. It expresses the idea of an immanent reason in the 
world, and, under various modifications, is met With in Indian, 
Egyptian and Persian systems of thought. But the idea was 
developed mainly in Hellenic and Hebrew philosophy, and, we 
! may distinguish the following stages: ^ ; ' 

i; The* Hellenic Logos the Greek mind, which saw in 
| the world a koctjjlos (ordered whole)* it was natural to regard the 
world as the product of reason , and reason as the ruling principle 
in the world. So we find a Logos doctrine more or less prominent 
from the dawn of Hellenic thought to its eclipse. It rises in 
the realm of physical speculation, passes over into the territory 
of ethics and theology, and: makes its way through at Je&st 
three well-defined stages: These are marked off by the names: 
i of Heraclitus of Ephesus, ’ the Stoics and Philo. ; 

It acquires its first importance in the ; theories of Heraclitus; 
(6th century Bie.), who, trying to account? for the aesthetic 
i order of the visible universe, broke away to some extent from 
the purely physical conceptions of his predecessors and discerned 
at work in the cosmic process a X6yos analogous to the reasoning 
power in man. On the one hand the Logos is . identified with 
yvcofir] and connected. with which latter seems to have the 

function of correcting deviations from the eternal law that rules 
in things. On the other hand it is not positively distinguished 
either from the ethereal fire, or from the dpapiikvrj and the a^ayKif 
according to which all things occur. Heraclitus holds that nothing 
material can be thought of without this Logos, but he does not 
conceive the Logos itself to be immaterial Whether: it is regarded 
as in any sense possessed of intelligence and consciousness is 
a question variously answered. But there is most to. say: for 
the negative. This Logos is not one above; the world or prior 
to it, but in the world and inseparable from it. Man’s soul is a 
part of it. i It is relation] therefore, as Schleiermacher expresses 
it, or reason* not speech or word. And it is objective; not sub- 
jective, reason. Like a law of nature, objective in the world, 
it gives order and regularity to the movement { of things* and 
makes the system, rational 3 

The failure of- Heraclitus to free himself entirely from The 
physical hypotheses of earlier times prevented his; speculation 
from influencing his successors. With Anaxagoras a conception 
entered which ■! gradually triumphed over that of Heraclitus* 
namely* the conception of a supreme, intellectual principle, 
not Identified with the World but independent of it. This, 
however, was vovs, not Logos. In the Platonic and Aristotelian 
systems, too, the theory Of idOas; involved an absolute separation 
between the material world and (the world of higher reality* 
and though the term Logos is found the conception is vague 
and undeveloped. . With Plato the term selected for. the expression 
of the principle to which the order visible in the universe is 
due is vovs or cro&a, not Xoy os. It is; in the pseudo-Platonic 
' Epinomis that Xoyos appears as a "Synonym for vovs. In Aristotle* 
again, the principle which sets all nature under the rule of thought, 

; and directs it towards a rational end, is VoOs, or the divine 
spirit itself ; while Xoyos is a terra with many senses, used as 
more or less identical with a , number of phrases, 08 'iv€Ka f 
evepyeta, evre\ex^a; ovcria,ddos,iJLOp(j)r], &o. : ‘ 

In the reaction ftpm Platpitic dualism, however; the LogbS 
doctrine, reappears in great breadth. It is a capital element in 
the system of the Stoics. With their teleological vteyrs of the 
world they naturally predicated an active principle pervading 
it and determining it. This operative principle is called both 
Logos and God. It is conceived of as material, and is described 
in terms used equally of nature and of God.. There is at the satne 
time the special doctrine of the Xoyos direppaTiKos, the seminal 
Logos, pr the law of generation in the world, the principle of the 
active reason working in dead matter. This parts into X&yo* 
<77r epjAQ t iKoiy which are akin, not to the: , Platonic ideas, ; but 
rather to * the Xoyot evv\oi of Aristotle. In man, Too, there is 
a Logos which is his characteristic . possessioh, and which is 
evSiaderos, as long as it is a thought resident within his brea&£ 

3 Gf. ScHleiermacher’s Herakleitos* Her Dunkleiart. HeracWtus 
and authorities there quoted.; jj , 
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but ir/iw^opi«&'T5rhen>at‘iis expuessed as: a word. This* distitfctd6n 
bfciwaen Logos )m«ratwram& Logos I as oratioy so much used; Subr * 
sequfently r! b^ Fhllo and the Christian fathers, f had been so ’far, 
^ 4 $trcipatied-*by Aristotle ? s distinction between thd e§co-A6yos and) 
the X&yos kv Tfj’pvxy - ' It forms the point of attachment by which - 
the Logos doctrine connected itself with, Christianity.; The Logos : 
oLthe Stoics (g.zii) is a reason 4 in the world gifted with intelligence, 
atfd inatogous to thenreason in(rrian. : i ->h/ , oY. .0 blY »v.- 

> ! •%[■> ( The ^tSibnew- Logos-.^M • * the ; later ! J udaiism the earlier 
anthropomorphic 5 conception) of God; and with it the sense of 
the divine nearness had been succeeded by a" belief which: placed 
God at -a remote i distance, -severed; from min and the world by 
aideepi chasm. - ; The old familiar name Y ahweh -• became a secret ; 
its place was taken i by such general' expressions as the Holy, the 
Almighty, the Majesty on High, the >King» 6 | Kings,-; and > also 
by the simple word ^Heaiveh. ,, i Instead of .the \ once. powerful 
Confidence in the immediate ’presence .of i God there ;grew up a 
mass of speculation regarding bn the one. hand the; distant: future * 
On the>' Other the distant past. : Various attempts were • made - to; 
bridge; the gulf 'between God-and man; including the 1 angels* and . 
W number bf other! hybrid forms- of: Which it; is hard to say whether , 
they - are personal * beings or 1 abstractions. The Wisdom y the 
ShbkMah' or J Glory:,, and the i Spirit ‘of God are. intermediate 
beings of this kind j and* even the! Law came to be regarded as an 
independent * spiritual entity. :: Among these conceptions That 
of 4 ■ the ^Woitrd ' of iGod * had! >an . important ! placd, ; especially t the , 
creative Word of Genets IS .? Here as in the other cases we cannot- 
dlWays say Whether- the Word is regarded as a mere, attribute; or > 
activity of ; God, or an independent being, though there is a clear 
tendency towards the' latter. ' The ambiguity lies in the twofold 
purpose of' these activities: (ii) to. establish communication with 
God; <(2) to prevent direct connexion between God. d.nd the world.* 
The word of the Godbf tevelation is represented: ias; the creative 
principle (e.g.. Gen.- hi 3 ; Psalm xxxiii. ?6>),- as the executor of the 
divine judgments ; (Hosea vi. *51) , : as vhealing, /(Psalm cvii. 20),: as : 
possessed of almost personal qualities; « (Isaiah lv; ii>; Psalm; 
cxlvii. 15). Along with this comes the » doctrine -of The.- angel of- 
Yah wehy the -angel of the covenant, the! angel of the presence,: in 
whdm God manifests Himself; and who is« sometimes. identified. 
With i Yahweh or/Elohim ?(Gen. xvic 11, 13-; ;xjtxii. 29-31; lExod. 
inv ti \ > xiih 1 2 r) , sometimes ;distinguished l from; Him (Geih > xxii . ; 

xMv< 7; xxviii. ; i2, &c.), and isometimes presented: 
in both aspects (Judges- . ii. y * vi. ; Zee h. i.). - To this must he 
added the doctrine- of Wisdom, given -in the books of Job and 
Proverbs. At one time -it’ is exhibited- as an attribute of ? God 
(Prbv< riii. £<p ) i . Af another it isr strongly- personified, so as to; 
become rathef the creative thought of God than a quality (Pro v.. 
viib-22). Again! it is > described; las > proceeding from: God as the 
principle of creation : .and : Objective to : Him. Jri these, and 
kindred’ passages (Job ixv.* 7 *; &c.)> ifcris- on the way to , become 
hyposfatized. •.* >'."1 vt m /oyi /.r ; \ •• 

. * The - Hebrew , conception -fe , partially/ associated - with: the, Greek in; 
the case,, of ^ristojpuluf, the predeejessot of Philo, and, according’ 
to the fathers/ the founder’ of the Alexandrian school. ‘ He speaks' of 
Wisdom in )l d 1 Way * reminding us Of ; the 'book of * Proverbs: The 
pseiido-Solomonic Book of Wisdom, (generally; supposed i to be the 
wOrk of an Alexandrian -flourishing vSbirto whore between .Aristd.bulu^ 
aM JfhUo) d^als both with, the Wisdom ^nd, with^th-e Logos.' (It 
fails ,‘jto hypostatize either.' But ' it ’represents the former' as the 
franibV^f the*World, h^^the powef dr/ spirit - of { G6d, 1 attive alike in 
ttie plfyrieal, the iriteilectiiaL ahd the ethical! domain; and; apparently 
objective to> God; In the -Targums, on the other, hand, the three 
dog^i^es of t.he ; word,,; the. angel, ( and -the wisdom pf < God converge, 
in.' ft. very dennke ! conception. : fii the Jewish theology God is ‘re? 
phe&rfiea as purely tfahscendertt, haVihg' ho likeness of nhfure with 
hidni* and making no personal entrance into; history ; I nstead of 
the -immediate relatipn of God to the world the- Targums introduce 
the ide^s^of the Mfnprfi .(wqrd) - ,an^ . ;the. ,$typk}na (real presence)/ 
Xhia/Memra (^ Ma’amar) or, as it,' is also designated, pibb&ra, is a 
hypostasis that takes the pHce 6f God when direct intierebursd With 
in'an is- in viewx In' alf those ! passages *df the ! 01d Testament where 
anthropomorphic terms areiu^ed df God^/the; Memra is; substituted 
fpr GAw The. Memra proceeds frpm. God, and regains the creaturely 
r|l^iio^ tp Gpd.; ; ‘It does not seem to 'have .been'identified wit^i the 

u^iCL theTargum of Gnkelos on the; Pentateuch under Gen: vii. 1 6 , 
xvii. 2, xxi. 20; Exod. xix. 16, &c. ; i the ; Jerusalem ‘ Targum on 


* igb.i ■Pkilo&&&$m AlexaaiitotaljpWIbSAPte m 
j the? Helleriized Jew;iPhilc^ thei Logos - doctrine assumes , a leading . 
| place- and ■ -shapes ; a new career for ; itself. Philo’s doefrine is 
i moulded by -three i f or.ces-^Pla t onism , Stoicism and Hebraism. 

I He detaches: the; i Logos/ idea ^ from ftsncdnnexioill with Stoic 
materialism ianci attaches it ; to a - thorough-going! Platonism. 

! It is Plato’s idea- of the* Good; regarded as creatively active. 

! Hence, instead of. being -merely immanent in the ; Cosmos, it his 
an i independent - existence.! . Platonic too is the doctrine of the 
i divine architect who - seeks ; ; to; realize in ; the visible universe 
the - archetypes already formed in - his: mind. , Philo was thus 
able to make ; the Logos theory a .bridge; between Judaism and 
: Greek! philosophy. It preserved , the , monotheistic' idea yet 
afforded a: description 'of the Divine activity in ternis ;of Hellenic 
; thought ; the Word of the Old Testament is one with the X070S 
! of the ^Stoics.. And thus in Philo’s conception ,the Logos is much 
! more than , ‘f the > principle J of - reason, informing ; the infinite 
variety of things, and so creating the World-Order ”; it is also 
; the i divine dynamic, the energy and self-revelatipu I Of ) God. - 
Th-ef Stoics indeed; sought j ; more or. less consciously, by their; 
j doctrine of .the Logos -as, the Infinite Reason to escape from- 
; the belief in a : divine Creator-,, but Philo,, Jew , to the core, starts 
! from the -Jewish belief in a, supreme* self-existing. God, . to., whom 
The reason of; the world must be subordinated though related; 
i The -conflict . of the two conceptions (the, Greek and the Hebrew) ; 
led him, into, some, difficulty ; sometimes he represents! the* Logos 
; as art independent and even, personal being, a second God,” 
sometimes us merely am aspect of ; the divine activity. And 

■ though/ /passages :• of? - the! '* first class must no , doubt be explained ; 
figurativelyr— for Philo would not assert - the existence - bf Two.- 
- Divine agentsWt remains :true that the. two conceptions cannot ■ 

; be • fused. ! - The Alexandrian - philosopher wavers between the 
two theories and : has to accord to the: Logos of Hellas; a semL 

i independent position beside the Supreme. God of Judaea. , ; He 
j speaks: lof the: Logos (1-) , as the agertcy . by which God reveal’s , 

| Hiriiselfy in some measure to all men, in greater degree to chosen 
| souls;; ; The appearances recorded in the Old; Testament - .are , 
i manifestations of- the Logos, and the knowledge of God possessed. 

; by the greiat. leaders and teachers of Israel . is due to the. same 
: source l (2) as the agency whereby- man, enmeshed by » illusion* - 
lays hold of the higher spiritual life and rising above his partial, 
point of view participates in the universal reasom The Logos is 
thus the <means of redemption ;: - those who realize its activity 
being- emancipated from the Tyranny of circumstance into the; , 
freedom of the eternal. . ■ - , - - i 

4, The - Fourth Gospel *-- Among the • influences that shaped 
the Fourthi Gospel that of the Alexandrian philosophy must b.ej 
assigned a distinct, though not an exaggerated importance^ 

• There are other books in the. -New Testament that bear the -same! 
impress, the epistles -to the Ephesians and t&e Golossians, -and to 
1 a much greater degree- the epistle to the Hebrews. -The develop^- 
1 ment -that 1 had thus; begun - in the time- of Parti reaches maturity 
; in i the ; Foufth Gospel, whose dependence on Philo appears ( 1 ) ; 

; in the use :of- . the allegorical method, (2) in many coincident 
passages, (3) in the dominant Conception of the Logos. The! 

I writer narrates the life of Christ’ from the point of view furnished ; 

! him! by Thilo’s theory. -: True, the.; Logos doctrine is only men-; 

: tioned in . the , prologue:, to the Gospel, ; but it is presupposed 
! thfbrtghbut' the ^ Whole bbbk. ; The ^ author’s task indeed was 
I soirtdwhM ‘to .^ra^&jpJaBLt -iritio' the world of 
I Hellchicicultiire: aifevejatiqn originally given through Judaism.” 

; This is; noP to say that he holds the Logos dpc trine in. exactly 

■ the -same form ais Philo; On the contrary, the ' fact that he! 

Ij starts, frbrii ; ari actual knbWledgb bf the earthly life of Jestis, 

Nutnb. ? For further information regarding the Hebrew, 

! Logos ; -' t beside‘ ; Dt • ;^uf^iahii'’ - ;Rbh'ldri ; %p* “ Memra,” Jewish 

] Encyc.^v iik 4.6i4.-465, Bdusset, Die Religion des\ Jpdehthums (19O3), 

; p.- 341,- and Weber,, Judische, Thoologie , (1897), ; p;p. The 

i nypostatizing of the Diviiie Word in the doctrine, of the Memra, was 
probably later than the time of Philo, but it was the outcome of a 
| mode bf thinking; already; common in. Jewish theology. . ;The ;srtiUe 
: tendency is > of course expressed in the^ ” Logos ” , of the , Fourt hs 
’ Gospelq .-’o ^ -. ;i -. -. 3 -,;-;:'/:.. ■; 





1^hEe ;Fhil6, bVemWheri a&ribing 1 a 

keeKV wHHM I the bburid£ of 1 abstract c gjqedtdfctibh- 1 fedsvMm 
sef johsiyuohnOdify the Philoriic doctrine. Though the Alex- 
rindriah 1 idea largely detehniries the evangelist ’S treatment f of 
tKh%istbfy;Ty 1 history Similaifly; reacts oh : the idea. The jpfb- 
lbgue ^ is : a!n Organic portion of the Gospel and 1 riot a preface! 
Written/ to ebheiliate a*' philosophic public; It ' asshriie£ j tKat the 
Ldgos idea : is familiar ah' Christian theology, and Vividly shm- 
marizeS; the - main features of ' the 1 Philonic' ’Conception-^the 
eternal existence Of the ‘Logos/ its relation to God rrpds ■ rdpdebp, 
yet distinct) , its creative; illuminatWe arid rederiip five Kcti vityv 
But the adaptation of ' the idea to John’s account 'of k historical' 
person involved ! y &t ’ least three profound * modifications *+^(1) 
the 1 Logbs, instead 1 Of 1 : the abstraction or : semi-perSOhffication 
of ‘ Philb, 1 becomes fully personified. ’ The Word that beOarile 
llesh' Subsisted from all eternity as a distinct personality Within 1 
tho 1 divide ’ nature'/ (2) Much greater stress is laid Upon the 
fddemptiVe thari upon the 1 creative function. ‘ The latter ' indeed 
is glanced at : ( x ‘ All* things were in ade by him ? ) j merely to : pro- 
vide' a s link VVitli earlier speculation^ but !i what 'the / writer is 
eoncerned abdut iS ribt; the tfidde in which the/ WOrld canie intO 
bfeihg' but the Spiritual life: which’ resides in the LOgbs and is 
communicated by; Kim to nieri. (3) 1 The 1 idea 6f ,,: X6yds as f Reason 
becorries subordinated to' theidea of X6yds as Word, the expression 
of God’s will and. power, the outgoing of the divine energy, life' 
loVe* and : light. 'Thus M its fiindanlerital thought * fhe^olbgue 
Of' the/ Fourth GOsp'dl comes nearer to the Old 1 Testament'' (and 
esppeiaily to'Gen. ii)’ than to Philo. As speech goes 1 Out’ from 
afriahandre Veals hiS charactef and thought, so GhriSt is x< sent 
Ont froto' the Father/” and as the divine Wordds 'also; in accord- 
ance with the Hebrew idea, thd medium of Gbd?s • quickening 
pdwei:/’^./ /• ' ; v? ; v ” 1 - : ; 1 ' - v 

What john thus does ik : to take the Logos 'idea of Philo- and 
tiseit for a practical purpose— tO make more intelligible; to himself 
and his reader the divide nature of JesUs Ghristl' 1 That this 
ehdeayoUr to work into the; historical tradition of* thd life and 
teaching; of Jesus— a hypothesis which had a distinctly foreign 
jbrigin^led him' ;intb , ^et^s; , ^ f d|!fficulti : ds• is a ; consideration 'that 
must be discussed elsewhere. ; 1 1 

5. The Early Chufch.— ^ln ■■ many of the early Christian Writers] 
asr well as in the heterodox: schools,' the Logos doctrine is influenced 
by. the 1 Greek idea. The Syrian Gnostic Basifides held (according 
to Jrenaeus i. 24). that the Logos pr Word emanated from the. wwsj 
or personified reason, as this latter emanated from the uttbegottch 
Father. The Completest type of Gnosticism, the Valerttihiariy re- 
garded Wisdom as the last of the series of aeons that emanated from 
the original Being; or Father, and the Logos as an emanation, ffom 
the first two principles that issued from God, Reason (voCs) and Truth. 
Justin Martyr,, the first of the sub-apostolic fathers, taught 1 that 
God produced df His own nature a rational power (dhvaoiP'rlva^oyiKijv) , 
His agent in creation, who now became mdn in Jesus (Diafac) Try phi 
chap, 48 i 60) . , He affirmed also the action of tfie \6yos ar^maTij^s, 
typol* i. 46 ; ii, 13, <&c,). With Tatia’n {Cohort ad\ Gr. chap. 5; &c.) 
the Logos is the beginning of the World, the reason that comeS into 
being as the sharer • of God’s rational power. With Athertagoras 
(Suppl. chap. 9 , 10), He is the prototype of the world 1 and the 
energising, principle ( idea kolI kvkpv&a) of .things. T Leopl^lns \{A d 
jduiolyc. ii. 10,. 24) taught; that the Logps was . in eternity with 
God as the X070S kvbiaBeros,' the counsellor of . God, ‘and. that When 
the world was to be created God sent forth 1 this counsellor 1 (&\ bjjtjSbvko's) 
from Himself as the ; \6yosi irpo^opwds, yet so that the begotten 
Logos did not cease to be a part of $ Himself. ,With;Hippolytus 
(Rejut. x., 32,. &c.) the Logos, produced of , God’s pwn substance, is 
both , the divine intelligence that appears in the ‘world as t^e ’ Sort 
of God, and the idea of the uhiyerse immanent- in God. 5 ' The early 
SabeUians (comp. Eusebius, Hi?t. Mccl. vij 034 Athanasius^ Contra 
Arinn. iv.) held that the Logo§ was a .faculty of ; GpdMjthe, divjne 
Jpamanent. in.Gpd eternally, but, not in distinct personality 
prior to the historical manifestation in Christ. ‘ Ofigeh, referring 
the act ■ of creation to eternity instead of to tifrie; affirmed theetef nal 
personal existence! of the Logos. ; In i relation! to God this Logos ioh 
Son was a copy of the original, and as such inferior tp that. In 
relation to the World ; he was its prototype, the Idea iS^Vand its 
redeeming power (Contra Ceh. v. 608 ; Frag, de * principi il 4 ; 
De princip. 1. .109, 1 324). • ' ' ; •; ; : :-' M - ;■! ; 

, In the later developments of Hellenic speculatibn nothing essential 
was added to the doctrine bf the Logos. Philb’S distinction between 
God and Hie rational power or Logos iii contact with the World Was 
generally maintain&Pby ^the eclectic Platonists and N eb-Platonists'. 
By some of these this distinction was carried out to 1 the extent of 


predicating (as wasi donb^by' Numenksf of iApamea) threeGods:^ 
th^ ; supreme; Gpd/; the ,^cond Q$4) on Remnxgpmr Lpgps^ a^4tjiq. 
third Cqd. pr the world. Plotinus explained^ the Xoyot constructive 
forces, proceedhig from the ideas- afid '‘giyiiig 'form 1 i6 the 5 
matfer bf sensible things { Enheadspvl 'tJ 8 and Richter ’s l $ei^Fldh' 
Studien). ; u ■- 'A 

. See tfie^historips .of philosophy and theology, and. works, quoted 
under Hera^lit^s, 5^qips, t ‘ JpiiN,.?jHE GqsPEp o? n &c„ 
and for h general 1 summary bf the gfbwtn of the Lbgbs dbct^fnh,;fi/ 
Cairdy 'EtoolutioH of } The-6lo ( gy l iti the'Gregk FlmdsopKers (*964)] VoL iiiV 
A. iHarhdck, j History op Hognta ; E. F * > Scott , nTMe <■ Fourth tGaspikt 
ch. • v. G906) ; J- M. s H,einze, J)ie^ Lehre , vow, Logos in* der grj$ohi f 
Philosophy \ 1872).;. J,' Rpville, t Xn. Doctrine du Logos' (i ; 88i); iA4^ 
Gesch. d. LogosHdeo (iS^g)y thp Histone's of :btigmai'%y \ K.. 
Harnack, F. Lobfs, R. Sbbbefg. : 1 V! r ■ (S. D. Fi : S. y A/ J. >r G.) b* 

LOGOTHETE (Med. 1 Lat .To^thetd; Gr. h.dyoBkrriSj front ^XoyosJ * 
wbtd, acebuiit; dalculatibh, f ’and TtBephy tb ; ^et, 4Je. “ bnb' Vdib 1 
accounts, cakfilatbs or ratibcinates ’-) , brfginaUy the title of a 
variety of administrative officials in the Byzantine Empire, by. 
the XoyoBerrjs 1 ro$ fybpov, Whb wag practically ? tfie eqlfivMMit 
of the ihoderii pbstmaster-gbriefnr; and 1 the P 0 $ 

(TfpatUtiiLfcov, the* lbgbth’ete j bf the rriilitaty chest. • Gibbbfi - de i4 
fines the great Logothete as"“ the-supreme guardian bf the laws' 
and revenues,” Who b is compared' withi the 'chknce’llbr : bf The 
Latin monarchies 1 ” F rbhi the Eastern iEmpire the title Was 
borrbwed ’by the West, though it only became firmly^established 1 
iii Sicily*, where the ipgotheta y Gcw$ie& } the'pdsitibh : of ehlaneeflb ! # 
eEewhete, ! his btee being equal : if hot superior to that bf the 5 
ntagnus cmcdldriiib . ! Thus the ! title r Was borne by Pietto della 
Vignaf the ; all-powerful minister of; the emperor ' FfedCrick 11/ 
kihgbf-SiMly; : : rn ‘ ■*' - i: G i" '^' vv; - 

: See T)u C3ingeY GlOssariuni; 's.v.- L 0 goiheta. ' ^ f . > - , t > 

^ LOGROfJO, an inland prbvinfce of northern Spain, the smallest 
of the eight provinces formed ih 1833 out of Old Castile; bounded^ 
N: by Burgos, Alavaiand Navarre/ Wc by Buitgos,-S. ^SbrE%iid 
E; by Navarre and Saragossa. • Pop. ( 1 90b) 'drea, 

1946 sq; m. Logro no belongs entirely to the> basin of the river 
Ebro,; which forms its ^northern ^ boundary except 1 for 
distance mear San Vicente.; it drained 'Chiefly by: the 
Tirbn, ;Oja, Najerilla, Iregua, : Leza, Cidacbs and' Alhatna, all 
flowing M a north-easterly direction. The portion : skirting thb* 
Ebro forms a spacious; arid for the 1 most 4 part 'fertile undulating 1 
plain, called La Rioja/ 1 but in the south Logrofio is Considerably 
broken up by offshoots" from the siefras which separate that' f 
river from the Douro: In the west the Cerro de San Lbrenzo, 
the culmiriating point' of the Sierra dedk Demanda, rises 7562 ! ft.v 
arid in the south the Pico de IJrbibn reaches : 7 ! 388 ft. The prb- 5 
ducts of the province are chiefly cereals; good bil and f wirib 
(especially in the Rioja), fruit ; silk, flax and hbriey. Wirie is th^ 
principal expbrt, ' although 1 after this "Industry ' ; Sufered 
greatly from the protective 1 duties imposed by Trance/ Grekd 
efforts have beeri 4 made €0 keep a yM upOhTr^riCh aridTr^Mh 
markets with’ light red and white Rioja 5 wines, No, less than 
128,00b acres are covered with vines 1 and 21, b<qo with olive 
groves, Troh and argentiferous lead are Kilned In snfall quarititib£ 
and ; other, ores have been; : discovered.. ’ The . manKf acturiqg s 
industries ,*ar.e insignificant. A railway , along. ; the right hank > oh 
the* ’ Ebro - connpts - the TrovincK With SaVagossa;' ; and * from; 
Miranda there tailWay ppiriteu^catibfi^^^ MadHd;/ BiMac^ 
arid France ; but ( there, is fio- railway in, the southern .dfetriej^ 
where trade ; is much retarded by the lack even of cgoOdlroadsi. 
The town of Logrono (pop! 1960,' 1^,237) rind Thbicity of Gala-^ 
horra (9475)’ a^'sep^ately described!;; The only other towrif 
with upwards of 5000 mhabit ants' are 5 arp ^914^,; Alfaro, {593H 
and Cervera del Rio Alhama (5930). 

LOGRONO, the capital s of the Spanish province df 
on the right bank 1 of 1 the ^ river ! Ebro diid on the SaragOsSdj 
Miranda de Ebro railway.-* Pop;‘ (r0do) 19,237. 'Lbgfono s % dft 
ancient walled towny finely -sitiiated 1 oh hill ! 1^4, ‘fcl'higff. 
Its bridge of tWefve' arches^ ^ acro^ rfe Ebrb was bffflt iii 
but has frequently been restored after partial ^destruCtiom by 
floods! The main street , arcaded Oil Both Sides, arid the brooked 
but highly picturesque alleys' of the Older -quarters 1 are iri sMkihg 
contrast With the broad/ #bM£hided KVekSei ihd^uaf^^iid 
out in modern times; The Bhief briildirigs rirfe a btill-lirig wHidfe 
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accommodates 1 i ,obo spectators^ and a chufch, Santa M aria de 
Palacio, callrid “ the imperial;” from the tradition that its founder 
was ; Constantine the Great (274-337). As. the commercial centre 
of the fertile , and well-cultivated plain of the Rioja, Logrono 
has an important trade in wine. 

The district of Logrono was in ancient times inhabited by 
the Barones or Ver ones of Strabo and Pliny, and their Varia is 
to be identified with the modern suburb of the city of Logrono 
now known as Varea of B area. Logrono was named by the 
Romans Jilliobriga and afterwards Lucronius. It fell into the 
hancjaof the Moors in the 8th century, but was speedily retaken 
by the Christians, and under the name of Lucronius appears 
with frequency in medieval history. It was unsuccessfully 
besieged by the French in 1521, and; occupied by them from 
1808 to 1813. It was the birthplace of the dumb painter Juan 
Fernandez Navarrete (1526-1579). , 

VLQGROSCINO (or. Lo Groscino), NICOLA (1700 ?-i 763?), 
Jtalian musical composer, was born at Naples and was a pupil 
of, Durante. In 1 738 he collaborated with Leo and others in the 
hasty production of Demetrio; in. the autumn of the same year 
he produced a comic opera Uinganno per mgqnno, the first of a 
long series of comic operas, the success of which won him the 
name of “ il Dio dell’ opera buffa.” He went to Palermo, prob- 
ably, in 1747, as a -teacher of counterpoint; as an opera composer 
he is last heard of in 1760, and is supposed to have died about 
1763. Logroscino has been credited with the invention of the 
concerted operatic finale, but as far as can be seen from the 
score of II Governatore and the few remaining fragments of 
other operas, his finales show no advance Upon those of Leo. 
As a' musical humorist, however, he deserves remembrance, and 
may justly be classed alongside of Rossini. 

LOGWOOD (so called from the form in which it is imported), 
the heart-wood of a leguminous tree, Haemaioxylon campechi - 
anum, native of Central America, and grown also in the West 
Indian Islands, The tree attains a height not exceeding 40 ft.; 
and is said to be ready for felling when about ten years old. 
The wood, deprived of its bark and the sap-wood, is sent into 
the market in the form of large .blocks and billets. It is very 
hard and dense, and externally has a dark brownish-red colour; 
but it is less deeply coloured within. The best qualities come 
from Campeachy, but it is obtained there only in small quantity. 

. ■ Logwood is used in dyqing, (#.#.), In microscopy, in the prepara? 
fion of ink, and to a small: extent in medicine on account of the 
tannic acid it contains, though it has no special medicinal value, 
being much inferior to kino and catechu. The wood was intro- 
duced into Europe as a dyeing Substance soon after the discovery 
of America, but from 1 581 to 1662 its use in England was pro- 
hibited by legislative enactment on account of the inferior dyes 
Which at first were produced by its employment. 

The colouring principle of logwood exists in the timber in the form 
of a glucoside, from which it; is liberated as haematoxylin by fer- 
mentation. Haematoxylin, Ci*Hi40a, was isolated by M . E. Chevreul 
in 1810. It forms a crystalline hydrate, CieHuQe+SFLO, which is 
a colourless body Very sparingly soluble in cold water, but dissolving 
freely in hot water and in alcohol. By exposure to the air, especially 
in alkaline solutions, haematoxylin is rapidly oxidized into haematein, 
CicHkOc; with the development of a fine purple colour. This, re- 
action of haematoxylin is exceedingly rapid and delicate, rendering 
that body a laboratory test for alkalis. By the action of hydrogen 
arid sulphurous acid, haematein Is easily reduced to haematoxylin. 
It is chemically' related to brazilin, found in brazil-wood. Hae- 
matoxylin and brazilin, arid also their oxidation products, haematin 
and brazilin, have been elucidated by W. H. Perkin arid his pupils 
(see Jour. Cfiem. Soc., 1908, 1909). 

LOHARU, a native state of India, in the south-east corner of 
the Punjab, between Hissar district and Rajputana. Area, 22-2 
sq. m,; Pop. (1961) 15,229; estimated gross revenue, £4800. 
The chief,, whose title is nawab, is a Mahommedan, of Afghan 
descent. The nawab Sir Amir-ud-din-Ahmad Khan, K.C.I.E., 
who is a member of the viceroy’s legislative council, was until 
1905 administrator and adviser of the state of Maler Kotla. 
The town of Loharu had a population in 1901 of 2175. 

LOHE, JOHANN KONRAD WILHELM (1808-1872), German 
divine and philanthropist, was born on the, 21st of February 


1808 in Furth near Nuremberg, and was. educated at the uni? 
versifies of Erlangen and Berlin. In 183 1 he was apppinted yicat 
at Kirchenlamitz, where his fervent evangelical preaching 
attracted large congregations and puzzled the ecclesiastical 
authorities. A similar experience ensued at Nuremberg, where 
he was assistant pastor of St Egidia. In 183 7 he became* pastor 
in Neuendettelsau, a small and unattractive place, where his life’s 
work was done, and which he transformed into a busy and 
influential community. He was interested in the spiritual 
condition of , Germans who had emigrated to the United States, 
and built two training homes for missionaries to them. In .1849 
he founded the Lutheran Society of Home Missions and in 1853 
an institution of deaconesses. Other institutions were added to 
these, including a lunatic asylum, a Magdalen refuge, and hospitals 
for, men and women. In theology Lohe was a strict Lutheran, 
but his piety was of a most attractive kind. Originality pf 
cpnception, vividness of presentation, fertility of imagination, 
wide knowledge of Scripture and a happy faculty of applying 
it, intense spiritual fervour, a striking physique and a powerful 
voice made him a great pulpit force. He wrote a good deal, 
amongst his books being Dfei Bucher von der Kirche (1845), 
Samenkorner desGebetes (over 30 editions) and several volumes of 
sermons. He died on the 2nd of January 1872. 

See his Life, by J. Deinzer (3 vols., Gutersloh, 1873, 3rd ed., 
I 9 Q 1 ). ■ 

LOHENGRIN, the hero of the German version of the legend 
of the knight of the swan. The story of Lohengrin as we know 
it is based on two principal motives common enough in folklore; 
the metamorphosis of human beings into swans, and the curious 
wife whose question brings disaster. Lohengrin’s guide (the 
swan) was originally the little brother who, in one version of “ the 
Seven Swans,” was compelled through the destruction of his 
golden chain to remain in swan form and attached himself to 
t)ie fortunes of one of his brothers. The swan played a part 
in classical mythology as the bird of Apollo, and in Scandinavian 
lore the swan maidens, who have the gift of prophecy and are 
spmetimes confused with the Valkyries, reappear again and 
again. The wife’s desire to know her husband’s origin is a 
parallel of the myth of Cupid and Psyche, and bore in medieval 
times a similar mystical interpretation. The Lohengrin legend 
is localized on the Lower Rhine, and its incidents take place 
at Antwerp, Nijmwegen, Cologne and Mainz. In its application 
it falls into sharp division in the hands of German and French 
poets. By the Germans it was turned to mystical use by being 
attached loosely to the Grail legend (see Grail and Perceval) ; 
in France it was adapted to glorify the family of Godfrey de 
Bouillon. 

The German story makes its appearance in the last stanzas 
of Wolfram von Eschenbach’s Parzival , where it is related how 
Parzival’s son, Loherangrin, 1 was sent from the castle of the 
Grail to the help of the young duchess of Brabant. Guided 
by the swan he reached Antwerp, and married the lady on 
condition that she should not ask his origin. On the breach 
of this condition years afterwards Loherangrin departed, leaving 
sword, horn and ring behind him. Between 1283 and 1290, a 
Bavarian disciple of Wolfram’s 2 adopted the story and developed 
it into an epic poem of nearly 8000 lines, incorporating episodes 
of Lohengrin’s prowess in tournament, his wars with Henry I. 
against the, heathen Hungarians and the Saracens,® and inci- 
dentally providing a detailed picture of the everyday life of 
people of high condition. The epic of Lohengrin is put by the 
anonymous writer into the mouth of Wolfram, who is made 
to relate it during the Contest of the Singers at the Wart burg 
in proof of his superiority in knowledge of sacred things over 
Klingsor the magician, and the poem is thus linked on to German 

1 i.e*. Garin lq Loherin (q.v.), or Garin of Lorraine. . 

2 Ulster (Beitr age) says that the poem is the work of two poets; 
the first part by a Thuringian wandering minstrel, the secondr- 
which differs in style and dialect— by a Bavarian official. 

3 Based , on material borrowed from the Sdchsische Weltchronik 

(formerly called Repgowische Chronik from its dubious assignment to 
Eime von Repgow), the oldest prose chronicle of the world in German 
(c. 1248 or 1260). ? 





tradition* Its connexion with Parzival implies a mystic applica- 
tion. The consecrated wafer shared by Lohengrin arid the 
swan on their voyage is one of the more obvious means taken 
by the poet to give the tale the character of an allegory of the 
relations between Christ, the Church and the human soul. 
The story was followed closely in its main outlines by Richard 
Wagner in his opera Lohengrin. 

The F rench legend of the knight of the swan is attached to 
the house of Bouillon, a.nd although William of Tyre refers 
to it about 1 1 70 as fable, it was incorporated without question 
by later annalists. It forms part of the cycle of the chansons 
tie geste dealing with the Crusade, and relates hpw Hefyas, 
knight of the swan, is guided by the swan to the help of the 
duchess of Bouillon and marries her daughter Ida or Beatrix 
in circumstances exactly parallel to the adventures of Lohengrin 
and Elsa of Brabant, and with the like result. Their daughter 
marries Eustache, count of Boulogne, and had three sons, the 
eldest of whom, Godefroid (Godfrey), is the future king of 
Jerusalem. But in French story Helyas is not the son of Parzival, 
but of the king and queen of Lillefort, and the story of his birth, 
of himself, his five brothers and one sister is, .with variations, 
that of '‘ the seven swans ” persecuted by the wicked grand- 
mother, which figures in the pages of Grimm and. Hans Andersen. 
The house of Bouillon was not alone in claiming the knight 
of the swan as an ancestor, and the tradition probably originally 
belonged to the house of Cleves. 

German . Versions.—See Lohengrin, ed. Riickert (Quedlinburg 
and Leipzig, 1858); another version of the tale, Lorengefo is edited 
in the Zeitschi. fur deutsches Altertum (vol. 15); modern German 
translation oi Lohengrin > by H. A. Junghaus (Leipzig, 1878) ; Conrad 
von Wurzburg’s fragmentary Schwanritter , ed. F. Roth (Frankfurt, 
1861). Cf. Elster, Beitrage zur Kritik. des Lohengrin (Halle, 1884), 1 
and R. Heinrichs, Die Lohengrindichtung und ihre Deutung (Hamm i. 
West,, 1905). 

French Versions. — Baron de Reiffenberg, Le Chevalier au cygne 
et Godfrey df Bouillon \ Brussels, 2 vols., 1846-1848), in Mon. pour 
servir d l* hist, de la province de Namur ; C. Hippeau, La Chanson du 
chevalier au cygne ( 1874) ; H. A. Todd, La Naissance du- chevalier 
au cygne; an inedited French poem of the, 12th cent. (Mod, Lang. 
Assoc., Baltimore, 1889) ; cf. the Latin tale by Jean de Haute Sesille 
(Johannes de Alfa Silva) in his Dolopaihos (ed. Oesterley, Strassburg, 

•1873). . ' ■ v ■- ' ' ' ' - ' 

English Versions.-— In England the story first appears in a short 
poem preserved among the Cotton MSS, of t fie British Museum 
and entitled Chevelere assigne. This was edited bv G* E. V. Utterson 
in 1820 for the Roxburghe Club, and again by H. H. Gibbs in 1 868 
for the Early English Text Society. The E.E.T.S. edition is accom- 
panied by a set of photographs of a 14th-century ivory casket, on 
which the story is depicted in 36 compartments. An English prose 
romance, Helyas Knight of the Swan, translated by Robert Copland, 
and printed by W. Copland about 1550, is founded on a French 
romance La Genealogie . . i. de Godeffroy de Boitlin (printed 1504) 
and is reprinted by W. J. Thoms in Early Prose Romances , vol. Hi. 
It was also printed, by Wynkyn de Worde in 1512. A modern edition 
was issued in 1901 from the Grolier Club, New York. 

LOIN (through, O. Fr . loigne or logne , mod. longe, from Lat. 
lumbus), that part of the body in an animal which lies between 
the upper part of the hip-bone and the last of the false ribs on 
either side of the back-bone, hence in the plural the general 
term for the lower part of the human body at the junction- 
with the legs, covered by the loin-cloth, the almost universal 
garment among primitive peoples. There are also, figurative 
uses, of the word, chiefly biblical, due to the loins being the 
supposed seat of male vigour and power of generation. Apart 
from these uses the word is a butcher's term for a joint 
of meat cut from this part of the body; The upper part of a 
loin; of beef is known as the “ surloin (Fr. surlonge, i.e. upper 
loin),. This has been commonly corrupted into “ sirloin," and 
a legend invented, to account for the name, of a king, James I. 
or Charles II., knighting a prime; joint of beef “ Sir Loin ” 
in pleasure at its excellence. A double surloin, undivided at 
the back-bone, is known as a . baron of beef,” probably from 
an expansion of the legend of the “ Sir Loin." 

LOIRE* the longest river of France, rising in the Gerbier de 
Jonc in the department of Ardeche, at a height of 4:500 ft. 
and flowing north and west to the Atlantic. After a course 
of 18 m. in Ardeche it enters Haute-Loire, in which it follows 


a picturesque channel along the foot of basaltic rocks, through 
narrow gorges and small plains. At Vofey:, where it is joined 
by the Arzon, it becomes navigable for rafts, Fouf miles below 
its entrance into the department of Loire, at La Noirie, river 
navigation is officially reckoned to begin, and breaking through 
the gorges of Saint Victor, the Loire enters the wide and swampy 
plain of Forez, after which it again penetrates the hills arid 
flows out into the plain of Roanne. As in Haute-Loire, it, is 
joined by a large number of streams, the most important being 
: the Coise on the right and the Lignon du Nord or du Forez 
and the Aix on the left. Below Roanne the Loire is accompanied 
on its left bank by a canal to Digoin (35 m.) in Sadne-et-Lpire, 
thence by the so-called “ lateral canal of the Loire ” to Briare 
in Loiret (122 m.). Owing to the exteme irregularity of the 
river in different seasons these canals form the only certain 
navigable way. At Digoin the’ Loire receives the Arroux, and 
gives off the canal du Centre (which utilizes the valley of the 
Bourbince) to Chalon-sur-Sa6ne. At this point its northerly 
course begins to be interrupted by the mountains of Mbrvan, 
and flowing north- west it en tersr the department of Ni£yre, 
Just beyond N evers it is joined by the Allier ; this river rises 
30 m. S.W. of the Loire in the department of Lozere, and follow- 
ing an almost parallel Course has at the confluence a volume 
equal to two-thirds of that of the main stream. Above hJevers 
the Loire is joined by the Aron, along which the canal* du 
Nivernais proceeds northward, and the Nievre, and below the 
confluence of the Allier gives off the canal du Berry to BdurgeS 
and the navigable part of the Cher. About this point the valley 
becomes more ample and at Briare (in Loiret) the river leaves 
the highlands and flows between the plateaus of Gatinais and the 
Beauce on the right; and the Sologne on the left. In Loiret it 
gives off the canal de Briare northward to the Seine and itself 
bends north-west to Orleans, whence the canal d’ Orleans; 
following the little river Cens, communicates with the Briare 
canal. At Orleans the river changes its north- westerly for a 
south-westerly course. A striking peculiarity of the affluents 
of the Loire in Loiret and the three subsequent departments 
is that they frequently flow in a parallel channel to the main 
stream and in the same valley. Passing Blois in Loir-et-Cher, 
the Loire enters Indre-et-Loire and receives on the right the 
Cisse, and, after passing Tours, the three important left-hand 
tributaries of the Cher, Indre and the Vienne. At the confluence 
of the Vienne the Loire enters Maine-et-Loire, in its course 
through which department it is frequently divided by long 
sandy islands fringed with osiers and WilloWs; while Upoii 
arriving at LesPonts-de-Ce it is split into several distinct branches. 
The principal tributaries are : left, the Thouet at Saumur, the 
Layon and the Eyre; right : the Authion, and, most important 
tributary of all, the Maine, formed by the junction of the rivers 
Mayenne, Sarthe and Loir. Through Loire-Inferieure the Tiver 
is studded With islaiids until below Nantes, where t;he largest 
of them, called Belle-Ile, is, found. It receives the Efdre 
on the right at JST antes and on the opposite shore the SSvre- 
Nantaise, arid farther on the canalized Achenau on the left 
arid The navigable Etier. de Jlean on the right near Saint 
Nazaire. Below Narites, between which point arid La Martipiefe 
(below ; Pelleriri) the channeT is embanked, the fiver is knoWii 
as the Loire Maritime and widensout between marshy shores j 
passing Paimbceuf on the left and finally Sairit-Nazaire, Wherh 
it is ; 1 j iff. bfpadv The length of the channel of the Lbire is 
about 6 25 m Jts drainage area is 46,760 sq:m . A lateral canal 
(built in 1881-1892 at a. Cost of about £i ,000,000) kfiown as, the 
Maritime Canal of the Loire between Le Caf net and La Martiniere 
enables large ships to ascend to Nantes; It is 9J ni. lprig, arid 
19? (capable of being increased to 24) ft. deep. At each end is 
a Jock 405 ft. long by 59 ft. wide. The canal de Nantes % Brest 
connects this city with Brest. , 

The Loire is navigable only in a very limited sense. During the 
drought of summer thin and feeble streams thread their way between 
the sandbanks of the channel ; while at other times a stupendous 
flood submerges wide reaches of land. In the middle part of its 
course the Loire traverses the western portion 6f the- undulating 
Paris basin, with its Tertiary marls, sands and clays, « and f hi 
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41 }uviuih f ea^rried off Irorri tke^ rienddr^ its lo#^;cMnnel 'inconstant?; 

; r#st ;of ; the drainage ,area/is oqqupied; by. crystalline rocks, .oyer 
thq, ^ardi.^urf^ce pf wpiehftlje ^ater, ( undijpinish^ by absorption,; 
nofys rabidly:' into the? streams. When the flqpd waters of two or 
Wofe tribtit^ries^aMve > ! at' th^ ‘same tirhe -serious iiiitndatidns result. 
iArifcempts to Cont rol the .river must have begun at a very early datey 
ftrjd . by , the, ; .plQSe,pf. i the j middle ( ages , the bed? between ; Orleans and 
Xngem was enclpsed jby dykqs .ip to 13 fp v high. . 1 1^.1783 a double 
Tine, or ‘dy kps or turtles 23 ft! high was coriipleted from Bee d’ Allier 
doWnWatds. ,r Phe channel was, 'however, sb fhlich'harroWed that the 
embankments; are almost Certain to give way as soon as the water 
rises -ip* ft. t ;(the average, rise; m about; .14, and in 1846 and 1856 it 
was, i^pre, , t^an 22). j In modern times embankments, aided , by. 
dredging operations extending* ovpr a large' number of years, have 
eh’^tired a de^th of 18 ft; in the* channel 5 between 1 -La Mar tini^re arid' 
Nahtbs. • Several < towns have cohstructed special works to defend 
theuiselyes « against. 1 the , floods y , T ours,-, the most ; exposed of all j is 
SyttPn^ded by a. circular dyke. ... . • . . , r .... 

Various sphemes for the systematic regulation of the Loire have 
been discussed. It has been proposed to : construct in the uppef 
\ 4 lleys of the several affluents a number of gigantic dams or te- 
^ervoirs .from which the water, stored during flood, could be let off 
into, the /river asaeduired. A dam of this kind (built in 1741). at the 
Village; of Pinay, apout 18 m. above Roanne, and capable of re- 
taihiing from 35b to ^45° million cub. : ft.' Of Water, has greatly 
diminished the • force of the floods at Roarine, and maintained the 
comparative equilibrium? of the- Purrlent? during the dry season. 
.Three other daip^pf modern construction arp alsp, in existence, one 
near Firminy v the othep t wo near St Etienne,! , ; 

a department of central ^France,; ip$de ,up,..m 1793 
pi) ahe,;pldi jdistript .jQf Forez and . portions of Bpaujolais and 
Lyqnqajs* .all formerly included in the province, of Lyonnais. 
P6p. Vi (igto6!), 643,943. A.rea 1853 sqqpp, . It : is bounded N. by 
the department pf ( Sadne-et-Loirp, E . * by those of , Rhone; . apd 
,S. by . Ardeclie ^nd Hauler Loire,, and . by Ppy-de-Dome 
an^. pilfer, , From 4790 to 1793 it constituted, along with that 
pf J^hpne, a /Single department (Rhbne-pt-Loife). It takes, its, 
na^mpiroin the river, which, bisects, it .from south to north- The; 
^hone shirts the •$>£,, of the .department,: . about one-eighth of 
iybich belongs. to . its basin, .After crossing , the southern border 
the , .Loire runs through wild -gorges* passing . f he; picturesque 
crag prowped by . the old fortress. ; of St;. Paul-en-Cornillon. At 
St. Rambert it. issues into the broad plain of Fqtez, flows north 
as far as its confluence with the Aix where the plain ends, and 
then . again |ra verses gorges till it .enters, the less, extensive plain 
pf Roanne in, the extreme north of the department.. These .t.wo ; 
plains, the beds of ancient lakes, are enclpspd ^’easf and west by 
chains .of ippuntains running parallel with the river. < In the 
west ap t the; I^pre^: .mountains^ which spjpar^fe the Loire basin 
from that of the Allier; their highest point (Pierre sur Hajute*, 
5384 .ft.) ; is 12 >m. W, of Montbrison.. . They . sink, gradually 
towards, the north, and are successively ^aflpi BoiSrl^oirs, (4239 
ft,),; from their woods, and Mpnt§ jde la Madeleine (3822 to 1640 
ft, ) ,! : j t n . the east ,the, Rhone , £pd . Loire basins are separated, 
by.^font Pifat; (47.05 ft.) at the north extremity of the Cevennes, 
and by the hills pf Lyonnais,! T^rare, Beauiolais .and Charolais, 
none of which rise higher than 3 2 94 ft. f Of. the , affluents pf f he . 
Loire, thp , most important are thp { Tignon du s Nprd, the beautiful, 
yaUey.pf which has been called ^ La^ ^ Suisse, j Fprezionne, ,> and the 
Aix on. the left, and on, the rigl^t tlfe Ondainp. (op which. s tap d 
the: industrial ! town^; pf Ghambon^Feugerolles Firipiny), 
fjke Parens, .apcl fiie ^.hin. ;i The Gipr fprms a, : navigable channpl 
to". ’tlfp Khppe at Givprs, . and ! has on, its ^ banks thp industrial 
fpvjns pf . St. Chamond I and } R,ive-de-Gier,, .prom. Hpnt Pilat 
dps(^nc|s^ f)epi^p,. in tlie yallpy pf; which %p. the workshops 
pf Jinnonap.-f W-) The climatepn the hpigbts, if cold andhbalthy^ 
ijt |s unyhpfe^ine.in the mkr§hy plain of f orez, mild in, the vafley 
of the Rbpne> • Thp annual, rainfalRyarie^ from^ ,39 to 48 m, { pn 
ipp'.Fpr^ mpuntains, but pnfy r cacljies 20, 1 9 : pa jn f in thor vicinity 
bGMphtbrison. .! ( ^ ^ , G ' % V, •. . ' 

. T;he plains of Forez and,: Roanne . are. the dwo m os ,t important 
agrictiltural districts, but the total production of grain .within the 
department is insufficient for the requirements 6f ! the population. 
Tne pasture lands of the plain of -Folez, the; Western portion Tof 
which is irrigated by the canal of Forez, i suppoft a large number of 
livei »stock. Good* ipasturage isialso found 'On the; higher- levels ol 
the Forez piouhtains, ; on the horth^eastern plateaus, where oxen of 
theffanious GHarolais breed are raised, and on >t he uplands generally. 
Wheat: and ^rye are> the leading? cereal i crops; ioats cornea next t iit 


i mp6rtance| barley. • alnd^ ; colza! occupying' 1 a relatively ■ small t area; 
The vine is cultivated in, fhe valley of, t,he Rhpnej on the lower slopes 
of the ( Forez mountains and,pn the hills west of .the plpiapf Roanne. 
The forests of Mont^ Rilat and the Forek'chain yield good-sized pines^ 

: and Wood* for -mining purposes! r The sb-ealled Lyons chestnuts’ are 
I tb a> large (extent^ Obtained; fromi Forez; the wodds and pasture lands 
| of • JV(tont! I Pilat yield medicinal plants; such as mint., , Poultry-Bearing 
and bee-keeping are considerable industries. Tho department is 
rich in. mineral springs, the waters ot St Gairhier, Sail-sous-Cbuzan, 

!; St Romain-le-Puy and St Alban being largely 'Exported. The chief 
; wealth of . the department lies in the coal deposits of the basin df 
St Etiqnne (g.v.) v. the second in importance in; France,, quarrying is, 
alsp active, | Metal- working . industries, arc .centred in, the S.E. pf 
' the department, where, are the great manuiacturirig, tpwri§ of St 
Etiehhe, RiVe-de-Gler, St Chamond and : Fifminy. At St Etienne 
thelre is a national factory of; arms, in which as many as io;ooo have : 

I been employed ;; apart from other factories of the samel kind carried, 
i on, by. private individuals., the production of hardware, lqclcs f edger; 
j tools, common cutlery, cnaih cables for the mines, files, rails, r <Stc., 
j occupies thousands of hands. Cast steel is largely manufactured, 
and the ' workshops of the department supply the heavieSt con- 
structions required in naval architecture, as Well ; as, war material : 
and,, maebinery o| f every description. The glass industry 4 & Carrie^ 

: 6ri at -Riyerde-Gier' and. St Galmier. St Etienne and St Chamond; 

! aiW Ventres for the fabrication Of silk fibbohfe, elastic ribbons. arid 
: laceSj ' and the dressing of raw - silks. Between 50,000 arid 60, boo 
people 'are employed in ; the lastrnamed industries. The arrondisse- 
merit pf, Roanne naapuf act ures. cotton stuffs, muslins and. the, like.* 
That of Mdntbrison produces table linen. The department Has 
; riumerous dye-works, floUr-rnills, ' paper Wbrks,' tanyards;* brick- 
works, silk-spinning: Works arid hat factories. It ‘is served by ’the 
Paris-Lyon railway, Roanne being the junction <of important Tiries^ 
from, Paris to Lyons and St Etienne. . Within the department the 
! Loi'rb ’is hkrdly used for commerpial ’rtavigat ion ) ' the chief ‘Writ^r- 
; ways are the canal from Roanne to Oigbih (i '3 rii. in the department’), 
t,hat from Givors to Rivh-de-Gier (7 m.) arid the Rhone (7 m.); s ’ 

! comprises three artbpdi§semehts ( --S.t^ ' 

brison and: Roanne— with 31 cantons and 335, communes. It 
falls, within the region of the XIII.. army corps arid; the dioefrse 
and academie (educational circumscription ) of Lyons’; where 
: al|oV is its cbiirt of appeal. St Etienrie is, the . capital,. ! 9 fhpr 
; lending towps being Roanne,, Montbrison, Rive-de-Gier ^ . St 
: Ghamondy ! .Firminy and Lo Chambori, alb separately noticed, 
h St Boniiet-Ie-^hateaii, besides bid houses; hats 4 church; of' the 
i^th and i6th; cettturies, cbritaihiiig paintings of t'fip, 1 3th .century ; , 
St Rambert and St Romain-le-Puy have priory churclies of the 
hnth and izt'E cpnturies; and at Gharlien there are remains of 
a Benedictine abbey founded in the 9th century, including a!' 
p0rch decotated with fine Rotriariespue cafvirig. . , / . ’ ’ !. ! , 

, : ' ; LblRE 4 ^FMlEURE,< a » maritime department, of. .western ; 
: France; made , up in 1790 of a portion of Brittany >on, the right : 
j and of ’ tile district of Retz ori : the left of the Loire, dnd bounded 
W. r by the ocean , ‘ H. by Morbihan and Ille-ejt- by : 
I Maine-‘et:-iLpire an'd S- by Vendee. \ Pop! (ipob) , 666,748! . !,Area' • 
! 2.694 sq. m. .The surface vis very flat; and the highest point, in 
: the ; horth on the borders of Ille-et-Yilaine, reaches Prily* 37 7 ft;^ 
The line of hillock's skirting the right baiik of thie %6ifbv arid 
’ known? as thieMlloh 'de Bretagne, scarcely - exceeds ^ 56 s ft. ;" K Delbw 
| Savenay- thriy * recede- from the river; and riieadoiws givri • place 
; to perit ' bogs.; North of St Nazaire and Graridb Briere, measuring 
! 9 m, by b, arid rising hardly 10 ft.' above the sea-level; still supplies 
oldi trees which; cari he used for joiners* work. A : few- shattered : 

, villages occur Oh the more elevated spots, but • commuhicatioh 
i is 'effected chiefly by the canals Which "intersect it. 1 - ‘The district 
i south ; of the ' Loire lies ’ equally ; low ;• -its ^ most salient feature is 
; the 1 lake of Grandlieii; Co veririg 2 f Sq* * mV; i and' surrOUhded i by ; 
lbw ^and marshy ground', but so shallow (6| Tt. at J most) that 
• drainage’ would be comparatively easy. ' The Loire (q$.) has a 
, course of i 70 m. ■ within 1 the department; On- 1 the left bank'' a ' 
Canal stretches for p in. between ’Telleriri; where thd dikes which’ 
; pfateefc 4 .h$ Loire ivallew from" inundation ' terminate; r atid>‘Pairri- 5 
‘ boeiif:, 4 nd vessels drawing .1 7 Or ¥8 ft; Can reach Naritesi- The 
I prirfci'jbal towns ?on 'the river Within the department are Ancbnis; 

! Nantes; land St! Na^aife* (one ? of the most important commercial 1 
‘ ports of France) on the right, and Paimbcouf^ 6 h the leftW The 
j chief- affluents are; On The right • the Erdre and 5 v on the left the 
Sevrey : both debouching at Nantes. - The Erdre v in ’ its' • lower 
course broadens in places into lakes which give' it the appearance 
; of/ a ’ large rivet* i* Four : miles below Nort it Coalesces with' the 
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firest.- The BS^re-is hernmed* iid-Wy 
•pictures<pfe^iiillgj; kt * ^ p<yiiit ^ wHer^^it 5 1 the departmbiit • 

it i Iws pigt* • the ' 'behutiful ToWri Of GlisSbri With its ifripbsirig I 
castle : of; the ?' i^th centiiry / • Apart 1 ffbrii the * Loire, the 'billy 
navigable chanheh of ‘tepdrtahee* within’ the 5 'department is the ! 
Nantes and Brest * cariafy fed by the ISfib/ : W Tributary Of thfe ; 
.Vifeirie, which separates Loire-Mlriebre ; frotn Ille^t-Vilaike I 
and Morbihan. The; climate is humid/ 'mild ^nd equable. At » 
Nantes the mean annual temperature is 54* y 9 Fahr., and there 
are one hundred knd tWehty^wb faihy days, the annual rainfall j 
being* 25^6 iri. -T - !-.v> Tr/if-v/) j 

r* ! Horse and cattle ’raising ■. trrospersV ; bbiwg- ''carried ' bn • chiefly 1# the j 
west of the department and in the Loire walleyi v -Good buttdr and 
cheese are produced, Poultry also; is. reared*, and there is, a, good 
deaf of' bee- keep jrigV ; , ".W^eat, oats. Buckwheat,, and -potatoes /are 
produced in great abimdahbe; Je^urtilrioite plants are also largely 
cultivated, especially heat NariteS; Wme,’ cider and forage crbps f are 
the jchief ^remaining agricultural * products! * * The woods are of oak 
ip t/he interior and pine, -on the coast, , T/he dgpriritpNnt has, deposits 
pf tini .lead and iron/ hi* W. of A n ^enis f coal isjphtain^d from ^ bed 
which is h prolorigatidh of that of Anjou. "The 1 ^tjiharshes, about 
6000 acres in all* occur for* the 1 rribst part betWeeirthfi mouth of the 
Vilajne; and the Loire, ; and . on the Bay < of BBhrgiiehf ,h and' salt- 
refining, ; of which, ftuerande >is the ^centre is an \iniportant; industry » 
The granite of the sea-cqasfiand pfj the Lofrpi up to, Nantes is quarried 
for large blocks. f Btefim-ehgiries are “ built for the government at 
Ittdfet; a few miles Below* Nantes j the f6rges of Ba^e-Indre are in 
godd reputes for” the quality of .» their froii/; >hnd * the production - of 
th^d^d-smelfing works at, PouerpnnanidunM to/severaii milhons of 
francs apnually. , There qte alsp considerable j foundries , at, ( JsTan,tes» 
CBantehay close to Nantes, and ot Nazafre, aha shipbuilding yards 
at Nantes and St 'Nazaire/ Among othef iridhsffiefi may Be mentioned 
the preparation of pickles land preserved meats ab Nantes,? >the* curing 
of, sardines ajt Le Croisic ;and , in tfie { neighbouring communes! the 
manufacture of sugar, brushes, . tpbacca, maparpni and^imij^rdoods^ 
sbfip and chemicals at Nantes,’ and of .paper, sugar and fioap a| 
Chantenay. Fishing is prosecuted along /the britire boast,’ pfiMBii- 
larly at Le « Croisic. AmOrtg the seaside, resorts* Le GtoisiC* ! Prirriichet 
and [Porpic, where there are megalit hie monuments, mky be mentioned * 
The department is traversed by tfie railways pf the 'State, the .Qrlepns 
company and the Western company. The / depart mept is divided 
into < five afrondissdments-^Ndn'tesv Artcdnls/’ Cn^tedUoHai^p'Paiih- 
boeuf ) and St Nazaire— 45 1 cantons and 219 { cbmiriuri§s! ’ It • has 
its appeal .court at Rennes*, which,- is- s afep the centre of tt\i^acaMniM 
([educational division,) tp which it, Belongs,:, ; ... ;:r> >. 

The principal places are Nantes, The?/ capitalist ? Naktire 
and Ghateaubriant, which receive separate treatment! On the 
west coast thb town: of Batz, and The neighbouring yillfiges; 

. situated on the- peninsula of Batz, are < inhabited ? by: a? small 
eommunity possessed of a distinct costumband dialect, and claim- 
ing f descent ; from * a Saxon or Scandinavian Jstc$kc> ’ Its ‘members 
are* employed for The, most part in the, salt> marshes MiEl of the 
town* Guerande has well-preserved 'ramparts; (find gates * of 
the r^th century, church dating from the ±2th -to : the ; 16th 
fcenturies:, and other old ; buildings. At /St? «Philbbrt-de^GrandHbti 
there is a , church, rebuilt in the 1 6th > and 17th centuries, but 
preserving remains of . a previous edifice 1 belonging at least to 
the beginning of The ,1 rth century * > : , ^ ( oo^> l> 1 > / 

1 1 LOIRET, a, department • pf icentral France, made ;• up of the 
three? districts r Of i the ancient; province df Orlbanais^-Orleanais 
proper, Gatina is and - Bundis— -together ) with • portions of those 
of Ile-de-France, and Berry., It is: bounded Nv by ; Seine-et-Oise, 
N.E-. by Seine-etrMatne^ ;E. by ; Yonne, S. by Ni^vre and * Cher, 
S.W;. and W'. by Loir-et-Cher and N.W. by Eure+etVLoir. Area, 
2629 sqi m. ;Pop. ■; (i9o 6)> 364,999. The name is borrowed' from 
thei Lpiret, a stream which issues from the ground some miles 
to the isouth of Orleans, and. after a course -of about 7 m. Tails 
into the Loire ; sits large yolUme gives rise to the. belief that it is 
a subterranean branch of that riven k ? The Loire ? traverses the 
south of the department by a broad valley which,* though 
frequently devastated by disastrous floods^ is famed, for - its rich 
tilled tendsy? its castles, its towns and itS;vme^clad f slopes. To 
the north of the Loire ? are the Gatinais (capital Montarigis) 
and the Beauce^ the former district is. so inamedpfirom /its 'gMne's 
or ; wildernesses, of .which saffron is, along with honey,; the most 
noteworthy -product } the Beaiuee c (q.v.),. a monotonous? tract of 
COrn-fields without either- tree or river, hais been called the grahary 
of France^/ /Betw^en Thei Bealuce and the Boiife d&the extensive 


forest' of OMm&j which is slowly dlsappeaHn^ before thr^#/a«efe 
of figriculturO.^ South! .Of the 1 Loire is ThOiSolbgnO/ lohgmarfeh 
arid i unhealthy T rbmi the! impermeability <ef its ? subsoil, /But now 
mhfcli improved! iri both respects by * means of pine ‘ pl&ntatiOft 
and? dtaihihg' and manuring ^ operations. The (highest? point 
(on the borders 6f Gher) is^ 900 ft. above sea-lbvel; and tfk lOwest 
(on the* borders ’’of Seine-et-Marne) fa '2 20 ft/ The Watershed 
on the plateaus of Orleans bet ween the^ ^ bfisins^ ©f^ ^ the Spine f nnd 
Loire, which divide* Loiret * almost equally between? thfini, lis 
almost imperc^itible. The lateral' -canal of the Loireldrom 
Rodnrie Stops ^ at ; Bdare; ifroin the flatter? town! a canals (canal 
de Briare) connects Withlf he Seine? by the Loing yaMfey, which 
is' joined by the Orleans canal below * Montargis. The onlydrioi* 
portant tributary- iof the .Loire withim the; department f ifi tile 
Loiret; the Loing/ ?a tributary of/ the? Seine, ^has'5?a cohrse 
of 40 m. from south to north, and? is accompanied first (by thh 
Briare canal and* afterwards by fthatdf the Loing.. -The BssOnne, 
another, .< iimpoftant ; affluent / 61 / . the . 3 Sdine'; ! leavmgn iLoir^t 
below Malesherbes, takes j its rise ror^ the plateau? of Orleans, afi 
also does its tributary: the Juinei The? department i hasrr the 
climate of the Sequanian region, the meati bemperature^ being 
a little above that of Paris; the rainfall Varies from; 3:8-^ ias&T?i$ 
in.* according; .to: the district, that Of the; exposed Beaube being 
lower than that ? of ? the « well L wooded ; ? Bolognei flailstotriis 
cause 1 i|iuch destfuritipn in f h6 %oifb yfilley find the fiCi^fibdvirJhj| 
regions. / ; /// -//V. C s [ ,:>/!'• /'/^ 

■j n The department is essentially agricultural in character. ,A large 
nuipber of sfie^P» , cattle,. ^ (ftorses and pigs,, gre tested j./ppujtW 
especially geese, and Bees are /plentiful. Tfie .yield ( pf, | whegt 
oats, is in; excess ’ pf the consumption ; j/rye, , Barley , .nteslin,. ; potatpq§, 
Beetroot, cbi^; and /forage, plants are / also/ ^cqltivated. Winei ifi 
abundance,/ But pf. inferior quality,. v fs/ grown ..pfi; 

Loire valley*/ Buckwheat spppofts bees by its/fiowers,' an<f ' poultry 
By Jtfi seeds.; ( ? B^ftrpri is anpriner sourcebf ’ profit. /. The wood§; 
of/oak,; .elm/ , find ; pipe ; . frtiit . trees thrive in tfie departn|pnL 

and Orleans 4fi a -great pentre . of nursery gardens. /. Tfie Tndfistrip^ 
fire, ifitick find the manfifacture qf -faience, for wfiicfi 

iQjeri ifi ,pfi e : bf thfi jmpst * i riiport gfit cpfitres ific fi'rance. ' . Tfifii -BrintP 
rhanufa’cturfi; of pprcelfiin bu.ttpns. and pearls, enip^yfi. runny WPW 
men. Flour-mills are very numerous. a Thpre fitie iron^apd fiqpper 
foundries, which, with agricultural implement making, Bell-founding 
and the 'manufacture' bfi pins, 'nails arid files, represent the chief 
metal-working industries. - Tfie, production of hosiery; iwopbspihniiifi 
and various;. Torfnfi : of , woof , /manufacture , are also; -engaged, in, , A 
large quantity of .the/ wine .grown is made .into, vinegar (vinaigre 
d*Orl6ahs). The/tariheries produce excellprit J defither| and pfipeV- 
making, 'SugarTefinirigt ' Wfix^bieachirig arid 5 the mkririffictrire^of 
caoutchouc complete the list of industries. The four artbndissement's 
are thpsp of OrlfinriSj .gienyi MpntaurghK : wiTh:/?! 1 

cantons and 349 ( cpmrfiupes. The department , fprnts pfirt of the 
hcadStiiiV ^(eaucfitfdn’al /di^ifiloh) f of Tfirlfi/ ; ’ // / ; / li ‘ 

Besicfefi^ c Of l^aris/ ’ the ^/bapital, the iripte notewBftiy placefi, 
Gieri, Mbritfir^s/ BeaUgeh/cy, Pithlviers; Brifire ajicl? Sfe'BeKpft- 
stirToire/ ’are' separately tip ticed. Oiitside these To Whs ribtfifilfi 
exatmples of arbhitebttire ' fire fourid in the : chtir ches of ;CKry 
(i : 5 th ceritury), s bf Ferrieres (xfithahd ffith' bbfitriries) of Buisbfiux 
(12 th find i 5th‘ 5 deritffifies)’ ' find ’ Meuhg (i^fih ^fihtfity); 5 At 
Gerriiigny-destprbs ‘Therd ! ifi st 1 church ! built ‘ * briginfilly af t Ke 
begiririing of The * fith century find tebiiilT ill the : i pth cehtur^, 
bn the bid plan ahd i to: , somfi , 'extent : with THb‘ bld n fififiterffilfi. 
Ybvre-ie-Chatel' h‘as i 'firi J interesting Thfifeau -oVfUte iAth cefituf>i, 
firid Sully-suriLbire thfi hhe ^iheHieVal' 6Mtfefitf TeWvplf fit 1 Thfe 
begiririing of tbe fifth 1 ceritury by Mfikiinilien dfi BethuheJ r dutb 
of Sully, the famous minister ,; I|eto:^.T Yi' ; ’ [Thbtb r aTe TeMfiiiis 
of fi Gfillo^Rbriifin town-; ;j[jpreihfip^ tfifeTJ 4 
at Trigubrbs arid 'of ‘Rbmfiri fiftiphi theatre iiefir Mbritbbu^?^^ 
LOIRylT^GHER, fi depaftmeht of Ceritrfil’ FrfiriCe,^ ^Tbtrhed/’hti 
T 790 froril 'a Sriiall poftibh pf^ ’Tpurainei^ ^Perchb/ but Thiefl^ 

from the Driribis; Yehdbmbis afid /BldSoiS; portibhs of Oflbkhaifi. 
It is^ ^ boufided Ni by Lure-btTbir/’ N.E. by Loifet/^S:EV by Chbr, 
S. by Indre,' S- W. Iridf e-et-Loirb and N.\Y. > by 1 Sfifthe.* Tbp. 

(1906) 276,019. Arefi/ y -#4j# s<J. "fnr ; • Th?e : 
name from the Loir find- the Cher by whibli’iT is trfiversed trf The 
north arid South respectively. ‘ ‘ 1 The Loir rises 2 on thW TfiSte^ri 
border Of the Per Che arid joins the- Mfiirie after fi ebursb of 1 9$ iri/; 
the* Ghfir rises on theGeritral Platdaif Wear Aubh^sbri, firid irifiehefe 
this Mr e after? fi? bbuWe 1 bf 1 h f i § { W. n Bfc. 
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department; from florth-east to south-west, and divides it into 
two nearly equal ; portions. To the south-east is the district of 
the Sologne; to the norths west the. rich wheat-growing country 
of the Beauce (g.v.) which stretches to thri Loir. . Beyond that 
river lies the Perche. The surface of this region, which contains 
the highest altitude in the department ,(840 ft.), is varied by 
hills, valleys, hedged fields and orchards. The Sologne was 
formerly a region of forests, of which those in the neighbourhood 
of Chambord are the last remains. Its soil, once barren and 
marshy, has been 'considerably improved by . draining and 
afforestation, though pools are still very numerous. The district ; 
is much frequented by sportsmen. The Cher and Loir traverse 
pleasant valleys, occasionally bounded by walls of tufa in which 
dwellings have been excavated, as at Les Roches in the Loir 
valley; the stone, harderied' by exposure to the air, is also used 
for building purposes. The Loire and, with the help of the Berry 
canal, the Cher are mavigable. The chief remaining rivers of the 
department are the Beuvron, which flows into the Loire on the 
left, ' arid i the Sauldre, a right-hand affluent of the Cher. The 
climate is temperate and mild, though that of the Beauce tends 
to dryness and that of the Sologne to dampness. The mean 
Annual temperature* is between 5 2 0 and 53 0 F. 

The department is primarily agricultural, yielding abundance of 
'wheat and oats. , Besides these the chief products; arc rye, wheat 
and potatoes. Vines thrive on the valley slopes, the vineyards 
falling into four groups— those of the Cher, which yield fine red 
wines,, the Sologne, the Blesois and the Venddmois. In the valleys 
fruif-trees and nursery gardens are numerous; the asparagus of 
Romorantin arid Venddme is well-kriowri. The Sologne supplies 
pine and birch for fuel, and there ate extensive forests around Blois 
arid ; on both sides of the Loir. Pasture is of good quality in the 
valleys. Sheep are the chief stock; the Perche breed of horses 
is 1 much sought after for its combination of lightness and strength. 
Beri^far ming is of sortie importance in the Sologne. Formerly the 
speciality of Loir-et-Cher was the production of gun-flints. Stone- 
qiiarries are numerous. The chief industries are the cloth-manu- 
facture of Romorantin, and leather-dressing arid glove-making at 
Vertddme; arid lime-burnirig, flour-milling, distilling, saw-milling, 
paper-making and the, manufacture of “ sabots ” and boots arid 
shoes, hosiery arid linen goods, are carried on. The department is 
served chiefly by the Orleans railway. 

The arrondissements are those of , Blois, Romorantin and 
Vendome, with 24 cantons and 297 communes. Loir-et-Cher 
forms part of the educational division ( acadepiie ) of Paris. Its 
court of appeal arid the headquarters of the V. army corps, to 
the regions of which it belongs, are at Orleans. Blois, the capital, 
Vend6me, Romorantin and Chambord are noticed separately. 
In additiori to those of Blois and/ Chain bord there are numerous 
fine chateaux iii the department , of which that of Mon trichard 
with its donjon of the nth century, that of Chaumont dating 
from the 15th and 16th centuries, and that of Cheverny (17th 
century) in the late* Renaissance style are the most important, 
Those at St Aignan, Lassay, Lavardin and Cellettes may also be 
rfientioned. Churches wholly or impart of Romanesque archfi 
tecture are found at Faverolles, Selles-sur-Cher, St Aignan and 
Suevres. The village of Troo is built close to ancient tumuli 
and has an interesting . church of the; 12th century, and among 
other remains those of a lazar-house of the Romanesque period* 
At Pontlevoy are } the church, consisting of a fine choir in the 
Gothic style, and the buildings of a Benedictine abbey. At La 
Poissonniere (near Montoire) is a small. Renaissance manor- 
house, iri which Ronsard was born in 1524. 

LOISY, ALFREP FIRMIN (1857- .), French Catholic 

theologian, was born at Ambrieres in French Lorraine of parents 
whp, descended, from a long line of resident peasantry, tilled 
there the soil themselves. The physically delicate boy was put 
into the ecclesiastical school of St Dizier, without any intention 
of a . clerical career ; but he decided for the priesthood, and in 
r?74 entered the Grand Semmaire of Chalons-sur-Marne. Mgr 
^leignan, then bishop of Chalons, afterwards cardinal and arch- 
bishop; of Tours, ordained him priest in 1879., After being cure 
successively of two villages in that diocese, Loisy went in May 
1881, to, study , and take au theological degree, to the Insfitut 
C^tJboUque in Paris, Here, fie was influenced,, as to biblical 
Istngpag^s and textual criticism,, by the learned and loyal-minded 


Abbe; Paulin Martin* and as to a vivid consciousness of thri true 
nature, gravity and urgency of the biblical problems and an 
Attic sense of form by the historical intuition and the mordant 
irony of Abbe Louis Duchesne; At the governmental institu- 
tions, Professors Oppert and Halevy helped; further to train him. 
He took hip theological degree in March 1890, by the oral defence 
of forty Latin scholastic theses and by a French dissertatibri, 
H istoire du canon' de Vancien testament , published as his first 
book in that year. 

Professor now at the Institut Catholique, he published suer 
cessively his lectures: H istoire du canon du N.T. (1891); 
H istoire critique du texte et des versions de la Bible (1892) ; and 
Les Evangiles synoptiques { 1893, 1894). The two latter works 
appeared successively in the bi-monthly L’ Eriseignement biblique , 
a periodical written throughout and published by himself. 
But already, on the occasion of the death of Ernest Renan, 
October 1892, the attempts made to clear up the main principles 
and results of biblical science, first by Mgr d’Hulst, rector of 
the Institut Cafhblique, in his article “ La Question biblique 
(Le Correspondant , Jan. 25th, 1893), and then by Loisy himself, 
in his paper “La Question biblique et l’inspiration des Ecritures ’* 
{VEnseignement biblique y Nov.-Dee. 1893), promptly led to serious 
trouble. The latter article was immediately followed by Loisy ’s 
dismissal, without further explanation, from the Institut 
Catholique. And a few days later Pope Leo XIII. published 
his encyclical Providentissimus Deus , which indeed dirrictly 
condemned not Abbe Loisy ’s but Mgr d’Hulst ’s position, yet 
rendered the continued publication of consistently critical 
work So difficult that Loisy himself suppressed his Enseignement 
at the end of 1893. Five further instalments of his Synoptiques 
were published after this, bringing the work down to the Con- 
fession of Peter inclusively. *• ' 

Loisy next became chaplain to a Dominican convent and 
girls’ school at Neuilly-sur-Seine (Oct. 1894-Oct. 1899), and here 
ma ured his apologetic method, resuming in 1898 the publication 
61 longer articles, under the pseudonyms of Despres and Firmin 
in the Revue du clergfr franqais, and of Jacques Simon in the lay 
Revue d’histoire et de litter ature religieuses. In the former feview, 
a striking paper upon development of doctrine (Dec. 1st, 1898) 
headed a series of studies apparently taken from an already 
extant large apologetic work. In October 1899 he resigned his 
chaplaincy for reasons of health, and settled at Bellevue, some- 
what farther away from Paris. His notable paper, “ La Religion 
d ’Israel ”• ( Revue du clerge franqais, Oct. 1 5th, 1900) , the ; first 
of a series intended to correct and replace Renan’s presentation 
of that great subject, was promptly censured by Cardinal 
Richard, archbishop of Paris; and though scholarly and zealous 
ecclesiastics, such as the Jesuit Pere Durand and Monseigneiir 
Mignot, archbishop of Albi, defended the general method and 
several conclusions of the article, the aged cardinal never* rested 
henceforward till he had secured a papal condemnation- also. 
At the end of 1900 Loisy secured a government lectureship at 
the ficole des Hautes Etudes Pratiques, and delivered there in 
succession courses on the Babylonian myths and the first chapters 
of Genesis; the Gospel parables; the narrative of the ministry 
in the synoptic Gospels; and the Passion narratives in the same. 
The first, course was published in the Revue d’histoire et de 
litter ature religieuses; and here also appeared instalments of his 
commentary on St John’s Gospel, his Critically important Notes 
surda Genesey and a Ghronique biblique unmatched in its mastery 
of its numberless subjects and. its fearless yet delicate penetration. 

It was, however, two less erudite little books that brought him 
a European literary reputation and the culmination of his ecclesi- 
astical troubles. UEvangile et Veglise appeared in November 
1902 (Eng. trans., 1903). Its introduction and six chapters 
present with rare lucidity the earliest conceptions of the Kingdom 
of Heaven, the Son of God, the Church, Christian dbgma and 
Catholic worship; and together form a severely critico-historical 
yet strongly Catholic answer to Harnaek’s still largely pietistic 
Wesen des Christentums. It develops throughout the principles 
that “ what is essential in Jesus’ Gospel is what occupies the 
first and largest place in His authentic teaching, the ideas for 
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which He fought and died, and not only that* idea which we may 
consider to be 1 still a hvifig'-Ioree • to-day ■ that ’ “ it is supremely 
arbitrary to decree that Christianity must be essentially what 
the Gospel did not borrow from Judaism, as though what the 
Gospel owes to Judaism were necessarily of secondary worth ”; 
that “ whether we trust or distrust tradition, we know Christ only 
by means of, athwart and within the Christian tradition ”; 
tpat “ the essence, of Christianity resides in the fulness and totality 
of its life ”; and that “ the adaptation of the Gospel to the 
changing conditions of humanity is to-day a more pressing need 
than ever. ” The secoiid edition was enlarged by a preliminary 
chapter on the sources of the Gospels, and by a third section 
for the Son of God chapter. The little book promptly aroused 
widespread interest, some cordial sympathy and much vehement 
opposition; whilst its large companion the Etudes SvangSliques, 
containing the course on the parables and four sections of his 
coming commentary on the Fourth Gospel, passed almost un- 
noticed. On the 2 ist of January 1903 Cardinal Richard publicly 
condemned the book, as not furnished with an imprimatur, and 
aS calculated gravely to trouble the faith of the faithful in the 
fundamental Catholic dogmas. Qn the and of February Loisy 
wrote to the* archbishop : “ I condemn, as a matter of course, all 
the errors which men have been able to deduce from my book, j 
by placing themselves in interpreting it at a point of view 
entirely different from that, which I had to occupy in composing 
it.” The - pope refused to interfere directly, and the nuncio, 
MgrLorenzelli, failed in securing more than ten public adhesions 
to the cardinal’s condemnation from among the eighty bishops of 
France. 

Tope Leo had indeed, in a letter to the Franciscan minister- 
general (November 1898), and in an encyclical to the French 
clergy (September ’ 1899) , vigorously emphasized the traditionalist 
principles of his encyclical Providentissimus of 1893 ; he had even, 
much to his prompt regret, signed the unfortunate decree of the 
Roman Inquisition, January 1897, prohibiting all doubt as to 
the authenticity of the i( Three Heavenly Witnesses ” passage, 

1 John v. 7, a text which, in the wake of a line of scholars 
from Erasmus downwards, Abbe Paulin Martin had, in 1887, 
exhaustively shown to be no older than the end of the 4th 
century a.d. Yet in October 1902 he established a “ Commission 
for the Progress of Biblical Studies,” preponderantly composed 
of seriously critical scholars; and ; even one month before his 
death . he still refused to sign a condemnation of Loisy ’s 
Etudes Syangeliques. ■ ^ , * ; ^ ; 

Cardinal Sarto became Pope Pius X. on the 4th of August 
1903. On the ist of October Loisy published three new books, 
Autour d^un petit limey Le Quatrieme Evangile and Le Discours 
sur la Montague,^ Autour consists of seven letters, on the origin 
and aim of L’ Evangile ,et VEglise, on the biblical question; 
the criticism of the Gospels ; the Divinity of Christ ; the Church’s 
foundation and authority; the origin and authority; of dogma, 
and on the institution of the sacraments. The second and thirds 
addressed respectively to a cardinal (Perraud) and a bishop (Le 
Camus), are [polemical or ironical in tone; the Others are all 
written to friends in a; warm, , expansive mood ; the fourth letter 
especially, appropriated to Mgr Migmot, attains a grand elevation 
of thought and depth of mystical conviction. Le Quatrieme 
Evangile,, one thousand large pages long, is possibly over-confident 
in its detailed application of the allegorical method; , yet it 
constitutes a rarely perfect sympathetic reproduction of a great 
mystical believer’s imperishable intuitions. Le Discours sur 
la Montague is a fragment of a coming enlarged commentary . 
on the synoptic Gospels. On the 23rd of December the pope 
ordered the publication of a decree of the Congregation of the 
Index, incorporating a decree of the Inquisition, condemning 
Loisy ’s } Religion d-IsraU, V Evangile et V Eglise, Etudes &vangttiques, 
Aut&ur d’un petit Iwre and Le Quatrieme Evangile. The pope’s 
secretary of state had on the 19th December, in a letter ; to 
Cardinal Richard, recounted the causes of the condemnation in 
the identical terms used by the latter himself when condemning 
the Religion d' Israel three: years before. ; On the 12th of; January 
1964 Loisy wrote to Cardinal Merry del V al that he received! 


the condemnation with respect, and condemned whatever might 
be reprehensible m his books, whilst reserving the rights of his 
conscience and his opinions as an historian, opinions doubtless 
imperfect, as no one was more ready > to admit than himself, 
but which were the only form under which he was able to repre- 
sent to himself the history of the Bible and of religion. Since the 
Holy See was not satisfied, Loisy sent three further declarations 
to Rome; the last, despatched on the 17th of March, waS 
addressed ; to the pope , himself, and remained unanswered. 
And at the end of March Loisy gave up his lectureship, as he 
declared, “ on his own initiative, in view of the pacification of 
minds’ in the Catholic Church.” In the July following he moved 
into a little house, built for him by his pupil and friend, the 
Assy riologist F ran£ois Thureau Dangin, within the latter’s 
park at: Garnay, by Dreux. Here he continued his important 
reviews, notably in the Revue d’kistoire et de literature religieuseb, 
and published Morceaux d’exig&se (1906), six further sections of 
his synoptic commentary* • In April 1907 he returned to his 
native Lorraine, to Ceffonds by Mpntier-en-Der, and to, his 
relatives there* ■ . ^ , : 

F ive recent Roman decisions are doubtless aimed primarily 
at Loisy’s teaching. The Biblical Commission, soon enlarged 
so as to swamp the original critical members, and which had 
become the simple mouthpiece of its presiding cardinals, issued 
two decrees., The first, on the 27th of June 1906, affirmed, with 
some significant but unworkable reservations, the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch; and the second (29th of May 
1907) strenuously maintained the Apostolic Zebedean author?- 
ship of the fourth Gospel, and the strictly historical character 
of the events and speeches recorded therein. The Inquisition , 
by its decree Lamentabili sane. (2nd of July 1907), condemned 
sixty-five propositions concerning the Church’s magisterium ; 
biblical < inspiration and interpretation ; the synoptic and : fourth 
Gospels; revelation and dogma; Christ’s divinity, human 
knowledge and resurrection; and the historical origin and 
growth of/the Sacraments, the Church and the Creed* And some 
forty of f these propositions represent, more or less accurately, 
certain sentences or ideas of Loisy, when torn from their context 
and their reasons. The encyclical Pascendi Dominici Gregis 
(Sept. 6th, 1907), probably the longest and most argumentative 
papal utterance extant, also aims primarily at Loisy, although 
here the vehemently scholastic redactor’s determination to piece 
together a strictly coherent, complete a priori system of 
“ Modernism ” and his self-imposed restriction to medieval 
categories? of thought as the, vehicles for describing essentially 
modern discoveries and requirements of mind, make the identifi- 
cation of precise authors and passages very difficult. And 
on the. 21st of November ,1907 a papal fHotu propria declared 
all the decisions of the Biblical Commission, past and future, 
to be as binding, upon the conscience as decrees of the Roman 
Congregations. ; /; > s . ;; • : 

Yet even all this did not deter Loisy from publishing three 
further books. Les Evangiles synoptiques, two large 8vo, volumes Of 
1009 and 798 pages, appeared “ chez l’auteur, a Geffonds, ^onlier- 
en-Der, Haute-Marne,” in January 1908., An incisive introduc- 
tion discusses the ecclesiastical tradition, modern criticism ; the 
second, the first and the third* Gospels; the evangelical tradition; 
the career and the teaching of Jesus;! and the literary form, 
the tradition pf the text and the previous commentaries. The 
commentary gives also a careful translation of the texts. Loisy 
recognizes two' eye-witnesS documents, as utilized by all three 
synoptists, while Matthew and Luke have also incorporated 
Mark. His chief peculiarity consists in clearly tracing a strong 
Pauline-; influence, ; especially , in Mark, which there remodels 
certain sayings and actions as these Were first registered by the 
eye-witness documents. These doctrinal interpretations intro- 
duce the economy of blinding the Jews into the parabolic 
teaching; the declaration as to the , redemptive character of the 
Passion into the sayings; the sacramental, institutional words 
into the account of the Last Supper, originally, a solemnly simple 
Messianic; meaj ; and the ; formal night-trial ; before Caiapbas 
into the original v Passiom+story ; with its informal, morning 
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decision^ bj* ^Grifaphasy > ^fid 1 its «• Oriel SolErriri WrideffiftktfOn •> 
Jebus, by IPilatfel - - Mark’s- nabriitives df‘ yie'sepuiltUte lyy Jo^epti. 
of <Arimathea ! Wnd of ; tM ? enipty tomb rite taken as ’'posterior > to 
SLPaul; ikd taai¥fiftiVe^ ot kte & infancy in Matthew and iitika^s 
ittwmdl P 1 ; ¥et the' : ^reat bulk bf the 1 savings remain ^Ubfetateiall^ 
authentic; if the historicity » of Certain" wbtds^ahd aets^ l& here 
refused With uriusUal afesUranceV that of 'Other sayings 'arid deeds 
i& • established with stronger ptbofsy' and the redOriiptive <J con A 
beptionctfthe ' Passion ‘arid The 'sacramental interpretation of the 
hast Supper are found to spring ’Up promptly arid legitimately 
IranWouriilboTd^^ wordsy to saturate r dhe i Pauline -and 

Johannirie^writirigS) ahdtevEnto constitute arielerile'nt df f all» -three 
synoptic Gospels. ! ; 1 >"'■■■' v.j mod ->*1. l.l; 1 o. *,;:;? 

'■ Simples' Reflexions siir le dectet ^L&hwntabUfc et ' ■suf 4 *mtycl$iqUe 
PaScendi; i2'mo ) ! '^f pages,; Was published from ;Cefforids a ’feW 
days after the* 'corrimentaryv Each ’ propositioft of’ the ; decree is 
barefully tracked : toTts probable:- source, and is < often - found to 
mbdify The latteriS meaning. T Arid the study of ? the encyclical 
concludes! “Tiibe is thegreat teacher : L V . we would do wrong 
to despair either of our civilization or of the Church'.'”"'*! ! ' ?> '■ r : ; ■ 

- * The Church 1 authorities were this tirhe not slow to -act*:' On 
ithe*i4th of February MgrAmette, ; the new archbishop of Paris,* 
prohibited his diocesans to read or defend ; the two books, which 
attack -and deny several fundamental dogmas of Christianity, d 
tinder pain of excommunication. The abb6 agairi declared Hf it ■ 
is impossible for me honestly rind sincerely to make the act of 
absolute retractation^ and i submission exacted' by the \ sovereign 
poritiflk” 5 And the Hbly Office >■ bn the 7th of March, ‘pronounced 
the major excommunication against him. At the end* of March 
Loisy published^ Lettres {December 1 po3^Februaf y r(Jo8)v 

which concluded At bottom I have' remained In my fast Writings 
on the samedine ks in the earlier ones. I have' aimed at establish- 
ing principally * the historical : position f of' the 'various questions, 1 
and* 1 secondarily it he necessity f for ' reforming • more *or less 1 the 
traditional > concepts : )9 • d* b-v; . i . . h . • . : • : - ' * - . - m. T* 5 1 

Three chief causes appear 1 jointly to have produced 1 M/ Iioisy’S 
vbry absolute: 5 condemnation^. Any frank recognition -of ' the 
abbe’s everi) general principles involves : the abandonment of 
the identification of theblogy -with scholasticism or even* with 
specifically -.ancient thought ,: in general*' The rabbet central 
ppsitiori; that but * ; Lpr d himself held' the * proximateness* of His 
second coniing, involves the loss by ehurehrrien of tho prestige 
Of directly divine power, since Church and Sacraments, though 
kill?! the true fruits and vehicles bf> his life,' r death ■ and -spirit, 
cainnot * thus be 1 immediately ‘ founded 1 by the earthly > Jesus him- 
self/ And the Church policy 1 , as old 1 as the times of Coristafttine; 
i© crush utterly the man who bririgs more problems and pressure 
than the bulk Of traditional’ Christians Can^ at* the time, either 
digest ’ Or resist with ' a ‘ fair discriminatibn, seemed' to- ‘the 
authorities ithe one ! means to save* the viriry* difficult sibtiafcioni ° ; 

Bibliography. — Autobiographical passages in M. Loisy ’s " A'Mow 
$<iin fParis* * 1909).,-' ppy;xy.*.(xyLY;L ?W.J5vb; ar8; A full 

acgqunfipt his' horary, ^ activity f and , ecclesiasticial ,troupk?? w^l be 
f buiid^ in Abbe Albert Houtin s La Question ' bibligue ait X lX e sibcle 
(PdfiiV 2nd edp 1902) arid Ua 'Question; 'Mbltigiiei ! (Pa'r is, 
1906) but the latteri Especially is largely 1 Unfair to-f he borisiervatives' 
and ; sadly i lacking in/ religious, feeling-: TheTolloWing articles and 
book|e jts concerning M^^Loisy ,a,nd; the, 'questions : raided bV! hjui ; are 
specially’ remarkable. , France; Pere Durand, t S. J f &y 4 es- relipfusejs 
(Paris, Nbv.' 1961) ' ffarikly de^ribes; the ; cbriditibri. bf ecclesiastical 
biblical' studies'; s MbnsbigrieUri v Migribtv 'archbishop l bf ' A\bv; Lettres 
sw> Ms Unde$ eeclesiastiquei r.igoo^i^oii (collected sedv:, Paris , ; 1908 ) 
ai>d( -•/‘iQritique -,et, ; traditiop ,, in. Carrespondai\t //(Paris, -loth. 
January 1 904), the utterances, c^ a. finely trained jq^inent ; j\|gr ( L,e 
Ckthus; 1 bishop of La 'Rochelle! Fausse ^eges'e, 'qtauvaise. ihedjogfq 
(Paris, 1902): a tirnid^ nibstly ^/rhetorical; -Slchblar’^ protest; P^re 
Lagrange, a Dominican wHo. has dbneimuch for, the-spiread/bf'Old 
Trf staruent* criticism. La, , : ^fethod^\ kMtprdque* swtoitij <dv ptopfa 1 ide 
VAncien . Testament (Paris, 1903). and, ]ltelaircis$em$np f 'XQ same: {ibid, 
1903) ; P. Lagrange, Mgr P. BHtiffol, K Pprtklie. S. J “ Autour des 
fonae'meiits' ! ae la Foi ” iri'the"B«KieW« ! 3 fc' litl'. etcV.'Toiilpuse (Pans,' 
December? 1 903I January .^.904)*/' very suggestive) papers; Professor 
Maurice RlonddjSj “ Histoire et dogma, , - in; JLp Quinmine .(Paris j 
January 1 s February . f 1994), % 4 $ Hugej’s ‘^Du, Christ cternei' 
et des christbidgics succesSives ’* (ibid, J fine : i , 1904) , the . Abbe J . 
WehVle ? s LE ; ChHst ; et' la ! '(^riscWrice ’catholidrie l,, ( mid ! August 16,. 
1,904} -and J^rdeolMgeBs “ : Corresporidance * Sept. 161)1904)' 


drscussvthfe relations betweeh faith and the 'aMtoatibhOt RhMorriErial 
happenings,; ; Paul , Sabatier, i LesuDeiinieris Duvragesn de* PAbfoE 
Lpisy/Lin jtjh &.,Revqe X E> 61 e 5 ,? 1904) aml r Paul Dfsjar.dms’ 

Cdtholictsme et critique (Pai;is ? ! 1905), a Broad jChu rcli ' ' 'Protest ant-^ 
ririd 'd 1 ’rilofalifet ! aghpstic's ' delicate 1 rippFefciktidfis ; ri * f evrie 1 s of Les 
Pvdngiles synoptiques by ’ the Abbe MangCnot; iri Revue du Clefge 
fAWGdis : (Peb* - . ,i;-5 ».s *1908) jContaintng- Forney interesting discrirriinrir 
tions; a teyue.by L. in .the Revue bibligue { 1998,), pp. 6pg^20^ ( a 
mixture pf unfair, insinuation, powerful criticism and discriminating 
adriliS'sibris^arid a paper by 'G’.' P; B‘. • : ahd;' l jSc^Ue^ -Cheivalief inv’tnb 
*Akmalbsyde' i ph 4 losoplii& chrhieHw (Paris, Jari. 1909) seeks* io trace 
and.- tp ; refute, certain; philosophical , presuppositions rit r ;work‘. in? the 
Rook’s treatment; especially of the Miracles , the , Rysu rrectioni jar^d 
t'he Institution of tfie Church. .Italy : u Lettres. Romaines ’ , m 
Anhdles 'tie philosophic chretiejine YPahs,' JUnuary-March' 1904)', ? an 
Italian theblogian’s fearless’ defence of Loisy ? s main New T estairiefit 
positioris; Rev. P, ( Louis .Billot Dev sacra, tradition^ (Rreiburg 

i. Br. ; 1905), the ablest, of ,th$ scholastic criticism^ ;of . the f .historical 
method by a highly influential P rench professor of theology, npw 
many y bars in Rome ;. Quello che vbgliamo (Rbriie', 1907, Eng; tfdhs., 
What we ‘ ibtint ; by A. L; Lilley ; London, 190/) , arid II Prdgrdnifhd dei 
Modefrmstir(ibid.-. 1:908b* Eng.vtrans., Oe- Programme of. Modernism 
ed, i by, Lilley /(Condon, eloquent 1998), pleadings by Italian, priest, 
substantially op M. Loisy’s liries ; “ p Abate Loisy e il Probl^ma.dei 
Varighli’' Sifidttici, ? four long papers signed “ H,” jri II RinribVaifyeutQ 
(Milan,- 1908;’ 1909) are ‘ cari did and circumspect. Genriaiiy; 
Professor. E„ * Troeltsch, Was : heisst? Weseri dEs ChristenturhsP^ 
6 j arts, ip* Qip %x chr t i$Uichc ■ W 4 & : aritumn , 1903) ,- a -prpfpup|d 

criticism pf .,M» , Loisy ’s ^eyelopmeptal defence , of Cathplicjsmi 
Professor Harnack's review of! L’Syangile ei'VEgtise in^fiielThebL 
Isileratur-ZeiiuHgi -(Leipzig, ' 23rd January is ' gerieroiis’ ' arid 

interesting j Professor * LL J. . Holtzmanri’s ?i ‘‘ UrchristefttUm vti 
Reform- Katholkismus,;” r in the PrM. Mofiptskefte, Vif, (Berlin 

1903) , “ D ; er Fall'Lpisy f’ ibid. ijc. 1, and his review pf “ Les EyangjiW 
synoptiques ” iri Das zwahzigste Jahrhundert ( Munich, May 3, 1908) 
are full of facts and of deep thought; Fr. F. von HummElhuer! 
ExegetischeS izur :Inspiraiidnsfrage (Frdi\yurg u bt^ i904) / is a favour- 
able specjrriien, of present-day , German Rom^n CathoUc scholarships 
America:, Prpfessor C. A, .Briggs, The,Casecpf f ,the .AbbA; Cpipy/*' 
Expositor (London,. April ! 1905), . and C- A. ’ Briggs aria '.Fl'°ypn 
Hugel; The P aped Commission ahd the Pentaleiich (Lo'ridbri! 
discuss ‘Rome’s attitude towards* biblical scierice. ; England ifThri 
Rev. :T.; A. Lac'ey’s Harnack and Loisy , with in|troduof ion by: Yiscourit 
HaUfaxj(Lonclon ? . 1994) “ The Encyclical apd M. Loisy ” \{Qhuzch 
Times, Feb. 20, • 1908)4 “ Recent Roman Catholic Biblical 'Criticism' ” 
(THt v ‘Tinies Literary " Supplement t for ja'nria’ry i^th, 22rid| 2pthl 

1904) , and “ The SyribptiC Compels ?? (review in Tfee Times LitcVdrty 

Supplement March , 26y 1 908) ? • are interesting pronou ricemeri t s 
respectively >of two Tracjtarian High Churchmen and of a disciple 
of Canon Sanday. Professor Percy , Gardner’s paper in the Hjboert 
lourtial, vol; : i: 1 (1903) p. '603, is the work of a Puritan-mindedV 
eriitufed B road •' Church layman j < 1 ' > * ; (F. V; r Hv) 

LOJA (formerly written Xoira) , a' towri of southern Spain, iri 'tfie' 
province of Granada, on the Granada- Algeciras railway. Rp^l 
(rpOo) 19,-143: The' narrow’ arid ’ irregulrir streets of 3 Lioja > wihd 
Up 'the sides > of a keep hill surmounted ^by a Moorish citadel j 
many of the older buildings, including 1 a fine ’ Moorish btidge, 
were 1 destroyed by an earthquake in Deceriiber* *1884, although 
tWo ; churches of the early t6th century remained intact. An iron* 
bridge spans the river Genii, Which flows past the town On the 1 
north, ‘forcing a ; passage through the mountains 1 which ettbirde^ 
the 1 fertile arid beautiful Vega of Granada. This* passage Would 
have afforded easy' access' to the territory still heldbytheMobts* 
fri the 5 last' -half of the 15th ceritury, had riot Lojaibeen strongly 5 
fortified; and the place was thus > of great': military^ : iriiportariCOf 
rarikirig'with the neighbouring* town bf A ; lhama as oriO of ffh#keys‘ 
of Granada* Its manufactures consist chiefly of coarse f wOolfenW ; 
silkLpaper and leather^ Salt is obtained in the neigh boUrhood** ' 

Lbja, Which has sometimes* been identified i with 1 the ancient 
Ilipnia, Or with the Lacibi (jLacibtsf- of '• Pliny arid Ptolemy, first 
clearly Emerges in the* Arab chronicies of the year- 890. ' It was 
taken by Ferdinand III . in 1 2 26, but Wafe ‘Soon afterwards 
abandoned, arid was not ' finally recaptured Until nthe* /28th: of 
MSaiyf -1486 j When T it surrendered to Ferdinand and Isabella after 
a. f siege. !,!! ; n ; 5 > ' [■ "' ;V ' ' : 

I . LOKEREN, an important industrial town of’ Belgium: 'between* 

■ ! Ghent and Antwerp (in East Flanders ' oil ’ the Durme). J V PbR. 
i (1904) 21 ,869* It lies at' the southern point bf the district called 
: Pays de Waes, whidh in the : early >part of the 1 9th century : was s 
| Only- sandy mobrlarid,* but is 1 riotv the iriost highly -cultivated) 
’arid thickly populated Tract in Belgium.: TheVdhurch of Si 
i Laurence isl of- -sbiife 'fnieres-t. ; " vI ' ;V - ! V * 
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i/IiOKQJA, <&■ Nigeria/ atntfce* the Mger 

.had ^jferiue/riverS)! founded in f 86© by ithe? British Consul; Ww B. 
)BaiMe>i m<k subsequently the military centre of the -Royal Nige^r 
Company. It is in tjje 'proviiiice of iKabba^ 2 50 mi from the month 
]of i the Nigef ; and is) 6f considerable commercial importance (see 
NlGERIAiand KABBA).; i '•! - -Wr \i -r;;.;, IT. 

LOLLARDS, the name given to the English follower® of John 
Wy cliff e^ they were the * adherents of a Migiousriibvement which 
Iwas widespread in the end ©f the 14th arid beginning of the 15th 
^centuries/ andto some extent 5 maintained itself on to theReforma- 
tidri; / The rti&me? is ^ of uncertain? origin ; ’ some derive it i from 
loMutn, tares/ qUotirig Chaucer (& Jiv Shipman V Brologne) ^ 

/ : • ^This LblleHHberiwll prechdh Us ' sbniwhat V . . ; !i 

](> / ' He wolde sbwen Som diteetiltOe ' < i! » ; ; ‘ >v 

him ?> ) ;Qr spwngen cofekel in^tit'clene corn- ”#*■{<.;■ ;•* 
but the .most generally received explanation derives the words 
imvtiiollen or fulien\ to sing; softly; Tbewordis much Older' than 
its; English use; there- Were Lollards in the Netherlands 'at the 
beginning, of the 14th century / who Were akin to the Fratricelli, 
Beghards and) Other sectaries Of the recusant F ranciscan type. 
The earliest’ official use of The name in> England opcUrS in 138 7 
in ^ mandate of< the bishop dofd Worcester against five -poor 
pteacHers,” Mwine seu ritti LoUM&rmh confoederutosJ It is 
probable that the name was giveh to the' followers Of Wycliffe 
because; they resembled those ©ffkhooth from the great Franciscan 
movement which had disoWnbd > the ; pope's authority and set 
feefore^ themkelvbs the’ ideal of ; Evatigeliehl> poverty. 5 

f) ,?The 1:4th 5 century/* so full? of 1 varied Religious life, made 5 it 
manifest that the two different ideaS of a Ufe of sephfation from 
the world which iri ? earlier times had lived : on side by sid'e 1 within 
the 7 metlieval ; ' 7 Ohlurch , ''Vrere. irreconcilable. The churOh chose 
W abide- by the idea of Hildebrand arid to reject that of Francis 
Of^ Assist; and : the revolt of Ockham ! ahd the Ftanciscansj of 
tfie Beghards * and 5 Other spiritual fraternities, ! Of Wycliffe and 
the- Lollards/ were' all protests against that decision. Gradually 
there came to be facing each other 1 a great political Christendom , 
Whose rulersWere statesmen/ with aimS arid policy of a' WOrMly 
type, and a religious Christendom, full of the ideas of separation 
from the world by self-sacrifice arid of participation in the benefits 
0 f s Christ’s' Wdrk by ari r ascetid imitation 1 . 1 Thfe war between the 
two ideals Was fOught but in almost; every country in Europe 
In the 14th century. In England Wydiffe’s whole life was spent 
tin { the struggle/ 5 arid he bequeathed; his work to the 1 Lollards . 
The main practical thought WithWycliffeWas that 1 the church; 
if true tO her divine mission- riiust aid then to live that life 7 of 
evarigelicai poverty by which they Could be separate 1 from th^ 
world arid imitate' Christ, and if the church ceased to bd true to 
her : mission She cCaSed; to be a chrirbh; Wycliffe f Was ! a meta- 
physician arid a theologian, arid r had’ to invent a metaphysical 
thebiy-^-the ; theory of Borninitim^to' enable him to transfer/ 
in- k/ Way 1 satisfactory tp ! 'himself; the powers and privileges of 
the ehurch 1 to hiS cdriipany bf poor 1 Christians; but his followers 
were content to allege- that a ’ church which held large' landed 
possessions, collected 7 tithes; ! greedily 1 and 1 took rrioriey from 
starving * priaSaritS for' ■ baptizing j burying and 'praying, Could 
riot 'Be the church of Christ arid His apostlesv / i; ! u) 

• 1 1 LOllafdy Was most flburishing arid ; most; 1 danger oUs to the 
et^i^M&stibail; bt^a:mza:tipti; : England during ! the 'fen years 
Wycliffe’S -death. - 1 it had 1 spirdad SO rapidly arid ■■ grown 
§b popular that hostile chrdriMfer Could Say thaf alriidstbvery 
seCOrid man Was a Lonard; Wydfrie left thf eeihtimkte disciples 
^McdiaS Hereford; a 1 doctor df theOlbgy of Oxford,* Who had 1 
hblped M His ^ master; to /ttkrislate the Bible into English; ! John 
AsMdri/'also a fellow bf an Oxford College* and John ’purvey, 
WyclMefS - Colleague at LutterWbrth, 1 aiid ' W cb-trarisiator of the 
Bible. ‘ f 1 With these were : assoeikted j riibre or less irifimately, 
ih We r fitst age of -Lbnardy; Johri ! Pkrkery the* Strange ascetic 
WilHairi 5 Srriith, the : restless fariktic 'SWyriderly,' RiChkrd Wkyts- ! 
triicf ‘ krid ! Crqmpe. >: Wycliffe had organized in Lutt'erWorth 
ah assbeiktiori’ for sending the gospel through kll England, a 
CdriipUriy of pdriri prekehers’ sotri^What af tef ; the Wesleyan method; 
bf iriridfein timriS; ^To^e 1 prior t^tiriitri 
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the flekible umty; the ’swift obedience i' fcfeaaf order; wiUh 5 Mi 
and constant mMgling airiorig the poor, ^skeh was the idekl^ 
WycliffOs --poor priests (efi SMrld^ 'tfh&v < %id'. 1 pv %nd j 

although proscribed; these ‘-poor preachers with portion 
their master’s translatiori* of tho Bible ) in their hand- tb guMe 
themj preached all rioter England. ^ In ■*' ^^2, tiwo ; years ^before 
the death of > W ybliffey i the ^archbishop of ’ Canterbury i got ■ the 
.Lollard? opinion® condemned by convocation, ^ ;and; ■ having heefi 
promised royaksupport/hObegan the lorig conflict of ihe-cliUrCh 
with the followers' of i Wycliffe; He* Was 1 able to coerce the 
authorities of the University Of Oxford, and : to drive out Of it 
the • leading Wycliffite tekehers/ bUt‘ he' Was' T unable^tri stifle 
Oxford sympathies m to prevent- the^bani^hed tcacMerS^ ^pieachin^ 
throughout fhe country.) > Many oflthemobles, li 3 ie Lords Morita* 
cute) and • Salisbury/ Supported the poor preachers] 1 took 5 them» 
as T^ivate chaplains; and- protected them agairisi Clerieai mt^ 
ference; 1 Country gentlemen' like Sir Thomas Latimer of Bfay- 
brooke arid Sir Richard Stury protected them, while iriercharits 
and burgesses' supported them with mriney; i Wheri 'Richard II. 
issued an ordinance' (July U382) ordering every bishop to krrest 
all Lollards, ! the : COmmori^ Compelled him %o Withdraw? it; 1 Thrife 
protected, the poor preachers won masses of thri ; people to- 
their opinions, and Leicester, London and > the ! West) oi England 
becamri their headquarters. ^ v '-*■■■ ' :>Ci: al 

< * The Organization' must have been strong in ntmabers/ but only 
those who - were seized^ for heresy are knowifby name 1 / and 7 ft 
is Only 'ffbrii the iridictnierits of their accusers that' their* Opirilriris' 
Can? be gathered. : The * preaCheris Were picturesque figures iri long 
russet dresis-down to* the heelsy who, staff in hand, 'preached f in 
the mother' tongue to- the people in ! churches rind graveyards, 
in squares, streets* arid houses, in gardens and pleasure ground^/ 

- arid then* talked 'privately With those Who had beeri iiripriessed/ 

; Tho Lollard 5 literature !> w : a!S f Very * widely dr eulated-^beks -by 
I Wycliffe and Hereford arid traCts and broadsides— ik ' spite* 

: of } mariy ; edicts proscribing : it; 7 « In 1393 the Lollards ■ grew * so 
> strong thkf they petitioned^ ^parliament through 1 Sir 'Thomaa 
Latiriier’ arid Sif R. ' Stury' to reform the church; on LollardiSt; 

: methods 1 . 1 It ! is 5 said ' that 5 the -Lollard Conclusions 5 printed by' 
Candri Shirley : (p; 3 60) Contain the substknee of 1 this petition. ; 
If ; so, ; pkriiamelit was 1 1 told that temporal possessions ruin - the 
| church arid drive 1 otit ^ The Christian graCeS of ’ fkith/ hripe ririd; 
j charity] that 5 the 1 priesthood of the chureh in coriiniUnion With 
i Rome was 5 riot The priesthood Christ gaVe to his apostles'; that 
i the^drik’s ' VOW Of cblibacy had: for its consequence Unnatural 
| lust, and should not ‘ be imposed ; that ’transubstaritiation Was 
I a feigned" miracle, and : led people to udOiatry; 1 that prayers 
j made oven Wirie, 5 bread/ Water, oil ? salt, wax/ irioense; r altars of 
| storie, church 1 wklls, vestmetttis, mitre’s, ! crosses, staves, WCrO 
1 magical arid Should riot be allowed; that kirigs shOuld 1 possess 
the $us l episcopate!, rind ! bfMg 'gOod government into 1 the chritthi 
that * no special prayers shdifld * be iriafle for the dead; that auri- 
1 crilar conf efesiott made td the' Clergy, arid declared to be riecesskry 
for 5 salvation/ was ^he 'rbot’ of Clerical arrogance arid J th ! e r tkrise' 
of indulgences arid Other abuses in pardoning siri; that all WafS 1 
I were against the principles Of the New Testament, and were-brit 
; murdering 5 arid 0 plurideririg the* poor /to” wM^lory {or^ldhg^y 
\ that the vo^i^s^df bhastity laid Upon riuriis 1 led tO OMld'fliUrd^- 1 
? thait mririy of ‘ thk trades prkcfise^ in” the * cOnihionWValthv" sue!r : 
as thbse Of ! f goldsmiths; and^ ^'armburerk; Were 1 dririedrissaiyiarid^ 

• led tb jluxUiy 'knd^Waste. 5 Thkse GbriclUsioris reklly ebritairi^the ^ 
sum v of Wyeflffite teaeHirigV;knd; if^ thkt the prinOipki ? 
j duty Of; priesU” is tO preach; : ririd that ^ ^ Wbrsliip 7 Of f iriiage^^ 
the going ori pilgrimages 1 and the Usd bf gold arid silvet chalices’ 1 
in divine service kre' sinful- ( The Pe&sants^MsMg a^ 
p. 47), the f y iriclude almok-afl the heresies Ohargediiri the indict^ 
ments against individual Lollards down to the : middle of the 
:15th century, ^he r kirig/ Who had Mthe 5 rtp''sb^jnrid J anxious to 
! repress the actipnpfth$clf;r^ strongly 

against the petition and its prompters, ; arid tpliardy^ ^ never again 
j had the power in England which it wielded-^ up to this year. 

| If the formal statements 1 of Lollard creqd gre io be got from 
These ConcldifbriS 1 , ihe ’ ; pop ! Ma^ VieW Of 'ThbiV ’iJbhtroversy with 
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the church .may be gathered from the ballads preserved in the 
Political Poems and Songs relating to, English History, published 
in * 8 59 by Thomas Wright for the Master of the Rolls; series, 
and in the Piers Ploughman poems. PiersPloughmaU's, Cretd 
(see Langlanp) was probably written about: 13941, when Lollardy 
was at its greatest strength; the ploughman of the Creed is 
a man gifted with sense enough to see: through the tricks of the 
friars, and; with such religious knowledge as can be got from the 
creed; and from Wycliffe’s version of , the Gospels. The poet 
gives us a “ portrait of the fat friar with his double chin shaking 
about ,as big as a goose’s egg, and the ploughman 'with his hood 
full of holes, his mittens made of. patches, and his poor wife going 
barefoot on the ice so that her blood followed ” {Early English 
Text Society, vol. xxx., pref., p. 16) ; and. one, can easily see why 
farmers and peasants turned from the friars to the poor preachers. 
The, Ploughman's Complaint tells the same tale* It paints popes, 
cardinals, prelates, rectors, monks and s friars, who call therm 
selves followers of Peter and keepers of the gates of heaven 
and hell, and pale poverty rstricken people,; cotless and landless, 
who have to pay the fat clergy for spiritual assistance, and asks if 
these are; Peter’s priests. “I tro we . Peter took no money, for no 
sinners that he sold. . . . Peter was never so great a foie, to 
leave his key with such . a losell.” ; 

In 1399 the Lancastrian Henry IV. overthrew the Plantagenet 
Richard: II,, and one of the mo$t active partisans of the new 
monarch was, Arundel, archbishop of Canterbury and the most 
determined, opponent of > Lollardy. Richard , 11 . had aided the 
clergy to suppress Lollardy without much; success. The : new 
dynasty supported the church in a similar way and not more 
successfully. The strength of the anti-clerical: party lay in the 
House of Commons, in which the representatives of the shires 
took the leading part. t Twice the Commons petitioned; the crown 
to seize the temporalities of the church and apply them to such 
national: purposes as relief of taxation, maintenance of the poor 
and the support of new lords and knights. Their anti-clerical policy 
was not continuous, however. The court party and the clergy 
proposed statutes for the suppression of heresy, and twice at 
least secured the concurrence of the Commons, One of these was 
the well-known statute De her etico comhurendo passed in 1401, 

In the earlier stages of Lollardy, when the court and the clergy 
managed to bring Lollards before ecclesiastical tribunals backed 
by the civil power,, the accused generally recanted and showed 
no disposition to • endure martyrdom for their opinions. They 
became bolder in the beginning of the 15th century. William 
Sawtrey (Ghartris), caught and condemned, refused to recant 
and was burnt at St Paul’s; Cross (Ma,rch 1401), and other 
martyrdoms : followed. The victims usually belonged to the; 
lower classes. In 14 1 o John B adby , an artisan, was sent to the 
stake. His execution was memorable from the part taken in it 
by the prince of Wales, who himself tried’ to reason the Lollard 
out of his convictions,. B,ut nothing said would make Badby. 
confess that; “ Christ sitting at supper did give to His disciples 
His living body to eat , ” The Lollards, far from daunted, abated 
no effort to. make good their ground) and united a struggle for 
social and political liberty , to the hatred felt by the peasants 
towards the Romish clergy. Jak U pland (John j Count ry man) 
took the place of piers . Ploughman, and upbraided the clergy,, 
and, especially, the friar, s> for their wealth .and luxury. ( Wycliffe^ 
had published the rule of St Francis, and bad;POinted out in a 
commentary upon tpc rule how far friars had, ; departed from; 
the maxims of their founder , ; and had persecuted th e jSpirituales, 
(the Fratricel}i, JBeghards, Lollards of the Netherlands) for, 
keeping, them to the letter (cf. Matthews, Engifsk W^rps of 
Wyclif hitherto un print ed r Eav\y Eng v Text Soc,, vol. Jxxiy.,. 
1880). Jak Upland put all. this into rude nervous English verse.:! 

“ Freer, what charitie is this 

. , To fain that whoso liyeth after your order 
Liveth most perfect lie, 

And next folldweth the state of the Apostles ! 

In pbVertie arid pennance i ; ■ ' 

And yet the wisest and greatest elerkes of you 
Wend or send or procure to, the court of Rpme, 

. ... .. and to be assoiled of the vow of poyertie.” 


The archbishop, having; the power of the throne beMhd>him, 
attacked that Stronghold of Lollardy the university of ’Oxford. 
In 140b a document appeared purporting to be the testimony of 
the university; in favour of Wy cliff e ; its genuineness - was dis- 
puted at the time, and when quoted by Huss at the council of 
Constance it was repudiated by the English delegates; The 
archbishop . treated Oxford : as if. it had issued? the document, 
and procured the issue Of severe regulations in; order to purge the 
university of heresy. 1 In 1408 Arundel in convocation proposed 
and carried the famous Cotistitutiones Thomae Arundel intended 
to put down Wyoliffite preachers and teaching*; They provided 
amongst other things: that no one was to be. allowed to preach 
without a bishop’s licence, that preachers; preaching to the laity 
were not to rebuke the sins; of the clergy, and that Lollard books 
and the translation of the Bible were to be searched for and 
destroyed. • ;• •• 

When Henry V. became king a more determined effort - was 
made to crush Lollardy. ? Hitherto its strength had lain among 
the country ; gentlemen who were the representatives of the 
shires.. The court and clergy had been afraid to attack /this 
powerful class. ; , The new king determined to overawe them, 
and to this end selected one who had been a personal friend . and 
whose life had been blameless* ; This was Sir John Oldcastlq, 
in right Of his wife, Lord ; Gobham, “ the good Lord Cobham ” 
as the .common people called him. Henry first tried personal 
persuasion, and when, that : failed directed trial for heresy. 
Oldcastle was convicted,, , but was imprisoned for forty days ip 
the Tower in hope that he might recant. He escaped)' and 
summoned his co-religionists to his aid. A Lollard plot was 
formed to. seize the king’s person. In the, end Oldcastle was burnt 
for an obstinate heretic (Dec. 1 417)- These persecutions were 
not greatly protested against; the wars of Henry V. with France 
i had awakened the. martial spirit of the nation, and little sympathy 
was felt: fpr men who had declared that all war was but the 
: murder and plundering of poor people for the , sake, of kings. 

: Mocking ballads: were composed upon the martyr Oldcastle, 
and this dislike to warfare was one of the chief . accusations 
1 made against him (cpmp* Wright's Political . Poems, ii. 244), 

, But Arundel could not prevent the writing and; distribution pi 
Lollard books and pamphlets. Two appeared about the time 
of the martyrdom of Qldcas tie—- The Ploughman's Prayer and 
the Lanthorne of Light. The Ploughman's Prayer declared that 
true worship consists in three things— in loving God, and dreading 
i God, and trusting in God above all other things; and it showed 
how Lollards, pressed by persecution, became further separated 
from the religious life of the church. “ Men maketh now great 
! stonen hquses full of glasen windows, and; clepeth thilke thine 
| houses and churches.. • And they setten in these houses mawmets 
! of stocks and stones,, to fore them they knelen priyilich and apert 
and maken their prayers, and all this they say is they worship. 

. . . For Lorde our belief is that thine house is: man’s aoul.’' 

. Notwithstanding the repression, Lollardy fastened in new parts 
of England, and Lollards abounded in Somerset, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Essex, Lincoln and Buckinghamshire. 

The council of Const ance , ( ; i 4 1 4-141 8) put an end to the papal 
! schism, and also showed its determination to put down heresy 
by burning John Huss. When news of this reached England the 
clergy were incited to still more vigorous proceedings agriinst 
Lollard preachers and books., From this time Lollardy appears 
banished from the fields and streets;, ;and takes refuge, in .houses 
and, places of concealment. ; There was no more wayside preach- 
ing, bvtt, instead there, were conventicula occulta in houses/ in 
i peasants’ huts, in sawpits and in field ditches,, where the Bible 
was read and exhortations were given, and so, Lollardy continued. 

; In 1428 Archbishop, Chichele confessed that the Lollards seemed 
; as numerous as-ever, and that their literary and preaching/vyork 
; went on as vigorously as before. It was found also that maiiy 
; of the poorer rectors and parish priests, and a great, many 
; chaplains , and curates,, were in secret association with; the 
Lollards, so much so that in m^ny places processions were never 
: made and worship on saints^ days was ; abandoned. For tfie 
Lollards, were hardened by persecution^ and became fanatical 



ii ttfe of db^triiies. Thomas fiagley 'was atxused^ 

of declaring that if in the sacrament a priest made bread into 
God,' he J made a God that tan f be eateri by rats and MiMf that 
the pharisees of the day, the mohks, and the nuns, and the friars 
andrill Other privileged persons recognized by the church were 
limbs Of ! SWt an; and - that auticUlar confession td the priest was 
the* Will hot of God but of : the devil; Arid others held that any 
priest Who took salary Was excommunicate; and : that boys 
cbuld' blesS'the bread as well- as -priests: 1 

From England Lollardy passed iritb Scotland* Oxford 


university, while the LolMrds of Kyle in Ayrshire were claimed 
by Kribx as the forerunners of the* Scotch Reformation. 

The opiriioni of the later Lollards can best be ; gathered from the 
learned aridunfortunate Pecock, who Wrote his elaborate Repressor 
against tie l S Bible-meri,” as he calls them. He slimmed, up their 
doctrines under, eleven .heads : they condemn the having and . usip^ 


b^ the^ Olergyi the various ranks of the hierarchy, the framing of 
ecclesiastical laws and ordinances by papal arid episcopal authority, 
the- . institution of religious orders, the costliness: fofc ecclesiastical 
decorations, the ceremonies of the mass, and the. sacrsfnei}ts ? the. 
taking of oaths' and the maintaining that War and capital punish^ 
ment are lawful. When these points are compared with the Lollard 
GortCluyiOitS' of 1 305 , it- is plain that Lollardy had ndt greatly altered 
its' opinions after* fifty-five yeats/vOf persecution, AW the articles 
oLPeqock’s .list, save, that on capital punishment, afe tp^be foupd 
in the Conclusions; and, although many writers have, held that 
Wydifre’W oSyri views differed greatly ‘ from what have been called 
the h exaggerations of the> later and mOre violent Lollards,; all 
these views may. be traced to Wycliffe himself. ■Pedpck’ikidea was 

tlm^b^he statements which.he was, prepared.to-impugn came.from 

three false opinions or “ trowings, ,f viz. that no governance o£ 
ordinkrice is tO be esteemed a: law Of God Which is hot founded on 
SCriptUre; that every humble-minded Christian man Or woman is 
able without il fail anddefaut ” to find out the true sense of Scripture, 



understanding of Scripture, Oven though 
saue'lGod.” ; These; I statements, especially the last, show. us. the 
connexion between? theLoUards and, those mystics of the 14th century, 
such as Taulpr and jRuysbjroeck, who accepted, the teachings of 
Nicholas of Basel, 1 arid formed themselves into the association of the 
Fiieiids Of God. 


The persecutions were continued down to ; the rpign of 
VfXI.j when the writings 'pf' Luther began to appear in 
E^igland^ the clergy were not so much afraid of Lutheranism 
a| of : tfe increased life they gave to men who for generations 
h^d' Feen riding Wyclifte >s Wickette. ■ ix If , is/’ wrote Bishop 
^sjtalf to Erasmus % 1,5 2^' “ no cjuestipji of peymeipus novelty^ 
it is only that new arms are being added to the great band 
of -fyydjhte Jhieretics.” , Lollardy, which continued dotvn to 
t|ip Eef pinia^ion, did much to , s^ape ■- the mbyenforit/m^ 

The, subordination of clerical to laic jurisdiction, the ^reductibn, 
in - ecclesiastical possessions, the insisting on a translation of 
t|p Bible Which’ could be read by tKe “ common ^ 
all inheritances bequeathed by the Lollards. 

.LrrEitATUi Fasciculi , , gizmiwwn J fagistri Jqhanni . 3 Wyclif 
cum fritico, ‘edited for the jtolls Series by W. W, Shirley (London,, 
1 85 $) ) the Chronicbn A ngtiae ', auetore mondcho fuodam Sancti 
Aibant; ed. by Sir E. Maunde Thompson (Londori j 1874) ; Histdria 
Aniglidam of ; Thomas Walsingham, ed. by H. ;T. Riley, vob iii. 
(London* 1869); Phroniconof Henry Knighton, ed. by J. R> Lumby 
(Lqndoii, .1895) ; R., L... Poole, Wycliffe and Movements for Reform 
(London, 1889) ; VR. Pecock, Repressor of overmuch Blaming of the 
Clerjfy (ri Vols.,‘ Lbridbri, I860) ; F. D. Matthew' The English Works' 
of ' John ?• Wyclif (Early ; English; Text Society, London, 18:80) ; 
T. Wright, ' Political Roms and Songs (2: yols;, London, 1859),; 
G V,, Lechler,, Johann von Wiclif, ii. (1873) ; J. Losprth, Hus und 
Wycliffe (Prague, 1884/English translation by J Evans, London 
1884) ; D. Wilkins, Concilia Magnae Britanniae et Hibeirniae, Hi 
(London, 1773) ; E. Powell and G; M. Trevelyan, The Peasants 
Rising and the Lollards , a Collection of Unpublished Documents (Condon 
1899); G. M. Trevelyan, England in the Age of Wycliffe (London. 
1898,, 3rd ed., 1904); the publications of the Wiclif Society; H. S, 
Cronin, “ The TwelVe' Conclusions of the Lollkrds,” in the English 
fiUWitd Rebiew (AptiP 1907, pp. 292 ff.) ; and J. Ga,irdmY, 'Lollardy 
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LOLLIUS, MARCUS, Roman genetal; the first i governor of 
Galktia (2^ b.C*)> consul in 21; In 16, When governor of Gauh 
ho v was defeated by’ the Sigambri (Sygambri), Usipetes and 
Tenet eri, German tribes who had crossed the Rhine. Thm 
defeat' is* coupled by Tacitus with the disaster of -Varus, ;biit 
it was disgraceful rather than dangerous. Lollius was ; subset 
quently. (k B.e.) attached in the capacity of tutor and ^adviser 
to Gains Caesar (Augustus’s grandson) on his mission to the 
East. He was accused of extortion and treachery to the 
state, arid denounced by Gains to the emperor. To avoid 
punishment he ; is said to have taken poison. According to 
Velleius Paterculus and Pliny, he was a hypocrite and riared 
for nothing but amassing wealth. It was formerly thought 
that this was the Lollius whom Horace described as a fuodel 
of integrity and superior to avarice in Od. iVi 9, but it seeiris 
hardly likely that this Ode, as well as the two Lollian epistles of 
1 Horace (L 2- and 18), was addressed to him. All three must* 
have been addressed to the same individual/ a yoring ma%. 
probably the son of this Lollius^ ' ; ' ■ ' r 

See 5 Suetonius,- Augustus , 23, Tiberius , 12 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 97- 
Tacitus, Armais . , i. 10, iii-. 48 ; Pliny, ; Nat. Hist . ix. 35 - (58) ; Dio 
' Cassius, Hv. 6 ; see also J . C. Tarver , . Tiberius the Tyrant- (1.902.), 
'pp. 200 foil. | ,> 

\ LOLOS, the name given by the Chinese to a %ge tribe f .of 
aborigines who inhabit the greater part pf southern Szechuen. 
Their home is in the, mountainous. country, called Taliang shan, 

; which lies between the Yangtsze river on the east and tlie Kien 
: ch’ang valley on the. , ^est, in south’ ^zecjhuen,, .but they are 
j found in scattered communities as far south as the Burmese 
-frontier/and west to, the Mekong. There seems 1x0 reason tQ 
doubt that they were,; like the Miaotze, one of the aboriginal tribes 
of China, driven southwards by, the advancing flood of Ckmese, 
The name is said to be a Chinese corruption ;of Lulu, the name 
of , a former ehief tain of a tribe , who called themselves Jfe^su., 
Their language, like the Chinese, is monosyllabic ; and probably 
! ideographic, and the characters bear a certain resemblamm tq 
Chinese. No literature, however, worthy of the name is known 
j to exist, and few, can read and write. Politically they are divi4p4 
into tribes, each under the government of a hereditary chieftain. 
The community consists of three classes, the 1 \ blackbones’’ 
or nobles,, i the a whitebones ” or plebeians, and the watze, ot 
slaves., . The last are mostly Chinese captured Ixl forays,* , 07 
the descendants of such captives. Within Lolo-land proper? 
which covpmsome x 1., 000 sq.m., the Chinese government exercises 
| no jurisdiction. ; The Lolos make frequent raids on their unarmed 
Chinese neighbours; They cultivate wheat, barley and millet? 
ibut little rice. They hive some knowledge of metals, making 
their owri tools arid weapons. Wotrien are said to be held iri 
respect, and may' beebrrie chiefs of the tribes. ! # i^iky w not 
intermarry with Chinese. ' 

See A. F. Xegeridre, Les Lolos. Etude ethnologiqrie et anthfo- 
; pologique 1 /’ iri V oung Pao II., vol. X. (1909) ; E. Cv Baber, Royal 
Geog. Sdciety Sup. Papers, vol. i.; (London, 1882) ; F. S. A. Boutije, 
Blue Booh, China, No. r (1888) ; A. Hosie, Three Ye%n in Western 
China (London, 1897). _ . - • . , . 

LOMBARD LEAQUE, the name given in general to any 
league of the cities of Lombardy,, but applied especially to; thp 
league founded in 1167, which brought about the defeat^ the 
emperor Frederick I. at Legnano, and the consequent destruction 
of his plans > for obtaining complete authority over Italy . . . ; • \ , , 

: ' Lacking often the protection of a strong ruler, the Lombard 
cities, had been accustomed , to act together for mutual defencej 
and in 1093 Milan, Lodi, Piacenza and Cremona formed an 
alliance against the emperor Henry IV., in favour of bis 
rebellious, son, Conrad. The early years of the reign of 
Frederick I. were largely spent in attacks on the privileges pf 
the cities of Lombardy. , This led to a coalition, formed in 
March 1167, between the cities of Cremon s a, Mantua, Bergamp 
! and Brescia to confine Frederick to the rights which the emperors 
, had enjoyed for; the past hundred years, This league ox t concordia 
*. was soon joined by other cities, among which were Milan, P.arxn^, 

! Padua, Verona, < Piacenza au4 Bologna> and the allies .began 
to , build a fortress near the confluence of the Tanaro and [ . the 
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Bormida, which, in honour of Pope Alexander III., was called 
Alessandria; During the absence of Frederick from Italy 
from- -116.8 to 1174, the relations between the pope and the 
league became closer, and Alexander became the leader of the 
alliance. Meetings of the league were held in 1172 and 1173 
to strengthen the bond, and to concert measures against the 
emperor, the penalties of the church being invoked to prevent 
defection. The decisive struggle began when Frederick attacked 
Alessandria in 1174. The fortress was bravely defended, and the 
siege was raised on the approach of succour from the allied 
cities. Negotiations for peace failed, and the emperor, having 
marched against Milan, suffered a severe defeat at Legnano 
on the 29th of May 1176. Subsequently Pope Alexander was 
detached from his allies, and made peace with Frederick, after 
which a truce for six years was arranged between the emperor 
and the league. Further negotiations ripened into the peace of 
Constance signed on the 25th of June 1183, which granted 
almost all the demands of the cities, and left only a shadowy 
authority to the emperor (see Italy). 

In 1226, when the emperor Frederick II. avowed his intention 
of restoring the imperial authority in Italy, the league was 
renewed, and at once fifteen cities, including Milan and Verona, 
were placed under the ban. Frederick, however, was not in 
a position to fight, and the mediation of Pope Honorius III. 
was successful in restoring peace. In 1231 the hostile intentions 
of the emperor once more stirred the cities into activity. They 
held a meeting at Bologna and raised an army, but as in 1226, 
the matter ended in mutual fulminations and defiances. A 
more serious conflict arose in 1234. The great question' at 
issue, the nature and extent of the imperial authority over 
the Lombard cities, was still unsettled when Frederick’s rebellious 
son, the German king Henry VII., allied himself with them. 
Having crushed his son and rejected the proffered mediation 
of Pope Gregory IX., the emperor declared war on the Lombards 
in 1236; he inflicted a serious defeat upon their forces at 
Cortenuova in November 1237 and met with other successes, 
but in 1238 he was beaten back from before Brescia. In 1239 
Pope Gregory joined the cities and the struggle widened out 
into the larger one of the Empire and the Papacy. This 
was still proceeding when Frederick died in December 1250 
and it was only ended by the overthrow of the Hohenstaufen 
and the complete destruction of the imperial authority in 
Italy. 

For a full account of the Lombard League see C. Vignati, Storia 
diplomata della Lega Lombarda ( Milan, 1866) ; H. Prutz, Kaiser 
Friedrich Band ii. (Danzig, 1871-1874); W. von Giesebrecht,; 
Geschichte der deutschen Kaiserzeit, Band v. (Leipzig, 1888); and 
J. Ficker, Zur Geschichte des Lombardenbundes (Vienna, 1868). 

LOMBARDO, the name of a family of Venetian sculptors and 
architects; their surname was apparently Solaro, and the 
name of Lombardo was given to the earliest known, Martino, 
who emigrated from Lombardy to Venice in the middle of the 
15th century and became celebrated as an architect. He had 
two sons, Moro and Pietro, of whom the latter ( c . 143 5-1 5 15) 
was one of the greatest sculptors and architects of his time, 
while his sons Antonio (d. 1516) and Tullio (d. 1559) were 
hardly less celebrated. Pietro’s work as an architect is seen in 
numerous churches, the Vendramini-Calargi palace (1481), the 
doge’s palace (1498), the facade (1485) of the scuola of St Mark 
and the cathedral of Cividale del Friuli (1502); but he is now 
more famous as a sculptor, often in collaboration with his sons; 
he executed the tomb of the doge Mocenigo (1478) in the church 
of San Giovanni e Paolo at Venice, and a bas-relief for the 
tomb of Dante at Ravenna, and 'in 1483 began the beautiful 
decorations in the church of Sta Maria de’ Miracoli at Venice, 
which is associated with his workshop (see also Venice for numer- 
ous references to the work of the Lombardi). Antonio’s master- 
piece is the marble relief of St Anthony making a new-born child 
speak in defence of its mother’s honour, in the Santo at Padua 
(1505). Tullio’s best-known works are the four kneeling angels 
(1484) in the church of San Martino, Venice, a coronation of 
the Virgin in San Giovanni Crisostomo and two bas-reliefs in the 
Santo, Padua, besides two others formerly in the Spitzer collec- 
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tion, representing Vulcan’s Forge and Minerva disputing with, 
Neptune. 

LOMBARDS, or Langobardi, a Suevic people who appear to 
have inhabited the lower basin of the Elbe and whose name is 
believed to survive in the modern Bardengau to the south of 
Hamburg. They are first mentioned in connexion with the year 
a.e>. 5, at which time they were defeated by the Romans under 
Tiberius, afterwards emperor. In a.d. 9, however, after the 
destruction of Varus’s army, the Romans gave up their attempt 
to extend their frontier to the Elbe. At first, with most of the 
Suevic tribes, they were subject to the hegemony of Maroboduus, 
king of the Marcomanni, but they revolted from him in his war 
with Arminius, chief of the Cherusci, in the year 17. We again 
hear of their interference in the dynastic strife of the Cherusci 
some time after the year 47.. From this time they are not 
mentioned until the year 165, when a force of Langobardi, in 
alliance with the Marcomanni, was defeated by the Romans; 
apparently on the Danubian frontier. It has been inferred from 
this incident that the Langobardi had already moved south- 
wards, but the force mentioned may very well have been sent 
from the old home of the tribe, as the various Suevic peoples 
seem generally to have preserved some form of political union. 
From this time onwards we hear no more of them until the end 
of the 5 th century. 

In their own traditions we are told that the Langobardi were 
originally called Winnili and dwelt in an island named Scadi- 
navia (with this story compare that of the Gothic migration, see 
Goths). Thence they set out under the leadership of Ibor and 
Aio, the sons of a prophetess called Gambara, and came into 
conflict with the Vandals. The leaders of the latter prayed to 
Wodan for victory, while Gambara and her sons invoked Frea. 
Wodan promised to give victory to those whom he should see 
in front of him at sunrise. Frea directed the Winnili to bring 
their women with their hair let down round their faces like beards 
and turned Wodan’s couch round so that he faced therm When 
Wodan awoke at sunrise he saw the host of the Winnili and said, 

“ Qui sunt isti Longibarbi Who are these long-beards?’*— 
and Frea replied, “ As thou hast given them the name, give them 
also the victory.” They conquered in the battle and were 
thenceforth known as Langobardi. After this they are said to 
have wandered through regions which cannot now be identified, 
apparently between the Elbe and the Oder, under legendary 
kings, the first of whom was Agilmund, the son of Aio. 

Shortly before the end of the 5th century the Langobardi 
appear to have taken possession of the territories formerly 
occupied by the Rugii whom Odoacer had overthrown in 487, a 
region which probably included the present province of Lower 
Austria. At this time they were subject to Rodulf, king of the 
Heruli, who, however, took up arms against them; according 
to one story, owing to the treacherous murder of Rodulf’s 
brother, according to another through an irresistible desire for 
fighting on the part of his men. The result was the total defeat 
of the Heruli by the Langobardi under their king Tato and the 
death of Rodulf at some date between 493 and $08. By this 
time the Langobardi are said to have adopted Christianity in 
its Arian form. Tato was subsequently killed by his nephew 
Waccho. The latter reigned for thirty years, though frequent 
attempts were made by Ildichis, a son or grandson of Tato, to 
recover the throne. Waccho is said to have conquered the 
Suabi, possibly the Bavarians, and he was also involved in strife 
with the Gepidae, with whom Ildichis had taken refuge. He 
was succeeded by his youthful son Walthari, who reigned only 
seven years under the guardianship of a certain Audoin. On 
W althari’s death (about 546 ?) Audoin succeeded. He also was 
involved in hostilities with the Gepidae, whose support of 
Ildichis he repaid by protecting Ustrogot thus, a rival of their 
king Thorisind. In these quarrels both nations aimed at ob- 
taining the support of the emperor Justinian, who, in pursuance 
of his policy of playing off one against the other, invited the 
Langobardi into Norieum and Pannonia, where they now settled. 

A large force of Lombards under Audoin fought on the imperial 
side at the battle of the Apennines against the Ostrogothic king 
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Totila in 555, but the assistants of Justinian, though often 
promised, had no effect on the relations of the two nations, 
which were settled for the moment after a series of truces by the 
victory of the Langobardi, probably in 554. The resulting peace 
was sealed by the murder of Ildichis and Ustrogotthus, and the 
Langobardi seem to have continued inactive until the death of 
Audoin, perhaps in 565, and the accession of his son Alboin, 
who had won a great reputation in the wars with the Gepidae. 
It was about this time that the Avars, under their first Chagun 
Baian, entered Europe, and with them Alboin is said to have 
made an alliance against the Gepidae under their new king 
Cunimund. The Avars, however, did not take part in the final 
battle, in which the Langobardi were completely victorious. 
Alboin, who had slain Cunimund in the battle, now took Rosa- 
mund, daughter of the dead king, to be his wife. 

In 568 Alboin and the Langobardi, in accordance with a 
compact made with Baian, which is recorded by Menander, 
abandoned their old homes to the Avars and passed southwards 
into Italy, were they were destined to found a new and mighty 
kingdom. (F. G. M. B.) 

The Lombard Kingdom in Italy . — In 568 Alboin, king of the 
Langobards, with the women and children of the tribe and all 
their possessions, with Saxon allies, with the subject tribe of the 
Gepidae and a mixed host of other barbarians, descended into 
Italy by the great plain at the head of the Adriatic. The war 
which had ended in the downfall of the Goths had exhausted 
Italy ; it was followed by famine and pestilence ; and the 
government at Constantinople made but faint efforts to retain 
the province which Belisarius and Narses had recovered for it. 
Except in a few fortified places, such as Ticinum or Pavia, the 
Italians did not venture to encounter the new invaders; and, 
though Alboin was not without generosity, the Lombards, 
wherever resisted, justified the opinion of their ferocity by the 
savage cruelty of the invasion. In 57 2, according to the Lombard 
chronicler, Alboin fell a victim to the revenge of His wife Rosa- 
mund, the daughter of the king of the Gepidae, whose skull 
Alboin had turned into a drinking cup, out of which he forced 
Rosamund to drink. By this time the Langobards had estab- 
lished themselves in the north of Italy. Chiefs were placed, or 
placed themselves, first in the border cities, like Friuli and Trent, 
which; commanded the north-eastern passes, and then in other 
principal places ; and this arrangement became characteristic 
of the Lombard settlement. The principal seat of the settlement 
was the rich plain watered by the Po and its affluents, which was 
in future to receive its name from them; but their power ex- 
tended across the Apennines into Liguria and Tuscany, and then 
southwards to the outlying dukedoms of Spoleto and Benevento. 
The invaders failed to secure any maritime ports or any territory 
that was conveniently commanded from the sea. Ticinum 
(Pavia), the one place which had obstinately resisted Alboin, 
became the seat of their kings. 

After the short and cruel reign of Cleph, the successor of 
Alboin, the Lombards (as we may begin for convenience sake 
to call them) tried for ten years the experiment of a national 
confederacy of their dukes (as, after the Latin writers, their 
chiefs are styled), without any king. It was the rule of some 
thirty-five or thirty-six petty tyrants, under whose oppression 
and private wars eyen the invaders suffered. With anarchy 
among themselves and so precarious a hold on the country, hated 
by the Italian population and by the Catholic clergy, threatened 
also by an alliance of the Greek empire with their persistent 
rivals the Franks beyond the Alps, they resolved to sacrifice 
their independence and elect a king. In 584 they chose Authari, 
the grandson of Alboin, and endowed the royal domain with a half 
of their possessions. From this time till the fall of the Lombard 
power before r the arms of their rivals the Franks under Charles 
the Great, the kingly rule continued. Authari, “ the Long- 
haired,” with his Roman title of Flavius, marks ‘the change 
from the war king of an invading host to the permanent repre- 
sentative of the unity and law of the nation, and the increased 
power of the crown, by the possession of a great domain, to enforce 
its will* The independence of the dukes was surrendered to the 


king. The dukedoms in the neighbourhood of the seat of power 
were gradually absorbed* and their holders transformed into royal 
officers. Those of the northern marches’, Trent and Friuli, with 
the important dukedom of Turin, retained longer the kind of 
independence which marchlands usually give where invasion 
is to be feared. The great dukedom of Benevento in the south, 
with its neighbour Spoleto, threatened at one time to be a 
separate principality, and even to the last resisted, with varying 
success, the full claims of the royal authority at Pavia. 

The kingdom of the Lombards lasted more than two hundred 
years, from Alboin (568) to the fall of Desiderius (774)--much 
longer than the preceding Teutonic kingdom of Theodoric and 
the Goths. But it differed from the other Teutonic conquests 
in Gaul, in Britain, in Spain. It was never complete in point of 
territory: there were always two, and almost to the last three, 
capitals — the Lombard one, Pavia; the Latin one, Rome; the 
Greek one, Ravenna; and the Lombards never could get access 
to the sea. And it never was complete over the sub ject race: 
it profoundly affected the Italians of the north; in its turn 
it was entirely transformed by contact with them; but the 
Lombards never amalgamated with the Italians till their power 
as a ruling race was crushed by the victory given to the Roman 
element by the restored empire of the Franks. The Langobards, 
German in their faults and in their strength, but coarser, at least 
at first, than the Germans whom the Italians had known, the 
Goths of Theodoric and Totila, found themselves continually 
in the presence of a subject population very different from 
anything which the other Teutonic conquerors met with among 
the provincials— like them, exhausted, dispirited, un warlike, 
but with the remains and memory of a great civilization round 
them, intelligent, subtle, sensitive, feeling themselves infinitely 
superior in experience and knowledge to the rough barbarians 
whom they could not fight, and capable of hatred such as only 
cultivated races can nourish. The Lombards who, after they had 
occupied the lands and cities of Upper Italy, still went on send- 
ing forth furious bands to plunder and destroy where they did not 
care to stay, never were able to overcome the mingled fear and 
scorn and loathing of the Italians. They adapted themselves 
very quickly indeed to many Italian fashions. Within thirty 
years of the invasions, Authari took the imperial title of Flavius, 
even while his bands were leading Italian captives in leash like 
dogs Under the walls of Rome, and under the eyes of Pope Gregory; 
and it was retained By his successors. They soon became 
Catholics ; and then in all the usages of religion, in church 
building, in founding monasteries, in their veneration for relics, 
they vied with Italians. Authari’s queen, Theodelinda, solemnly 
placed the Lombard nation under the patronage of St John the 
Baptist, and at Monza she built in his honour the first Lombard 
church, and the royal palace near it. King Liutprand (712- 
744) bought the relics of St Augustine for a large sum to be 
placed in his church at Pavia. Their Teutonic speech dis- 
appeared; except in names and a few technical words all traces 
of it are lost. But to the last they had the unpardonable crime 
of being a ruling barbarian race or caste in Italy. To the end 
they are “ nefandissimi,” execrable, loathsome, filthy. So wrote 
Gregory the Great when they first appeared. So wrote Pope 
Stephen IV., at the end of their rule, when stirring up the kings 
of the Franks to destroy them. 

Authari’s short reign (584-591) was one of renewed effort for 
conquest. It brought the Langobards face to face, not merely 
with the emperors at Constantinople, but with the first of the 
great statesmen popes, Gregory the Great (590-604). But 
Lombard conquest was bungling and wasteful; when they had 
spoiled a city they prpceeded to tear down its walls and raze it 
to the ground. Authari’s chief connexion with the fortunes of 
his people was an important, though an accidental pne. The 
Lombard chronicler tells a romantic tale of the way in which 
Authari sought his bride from Garibald, duke of the Bavarians, 
how he went incognito in the embassy to judge of her attractions, 
and how she recognized her disguised suitor. The bride was the 
Christian Theodelinda, and she became to the Langobards wha^t 
Bertha was to the Anglo-Saxons and Clotilda to the Franks. 
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She became the mediator bet ween, the Lombards- and tb& Catholic 
; Church. Authari, who had brought her to Italy*: died shortly; 
after his marriage. * Blit Theodelinda had so won on the Lombard 
ichiefs that they bid her as queen choose the one among them 
whom she would have for her husband and for king. She chose 
Agilulf, duke of Turin (592-615). He was not a true Langobard, 
but' a Thuringian. It was the beginning of peace between the 
Lombards and the Catholic clergy. Agilulf could not abandon 
his traditional Arianism, and he was a very uneasy neighbour, 
not only to the Greek exarch, but to Rome itself. But he was, 
favourably disposed both to peace and to the Catholic Church. 

: Gregory interfered to prevent a national conspiracy against the 
Langobards, like that Of St Brice’s day in England against the 
Danes, or that later uprising against the French, the Sicilian 
Vespers. He was right both in point of humanity and of policy. 
The Arian and Catholic bishops went on for a time side by side; 
but the Lombard kings and clergy rapidly yielded to the religious 
influences around them, even while the national antipathies 
continued unabated and vehement. Gregory, who despaired of 
any serious effort on the part of the Greek emperors to expel the 
Lombards, endeavoured to promote peace between the Italians 
and- Agilulf ; and, in spite of the feeble hostility of the exarchs 
of Ravenna, the pope and the king of the Lombards became the 
two real powers in the north and centre of Italy. Agilulf was* 
followed, after two unimportant reigns, by his son-in-law*i the 
husband of Theodelinda’s daughter, King Rothari (636-652), 
the- Lombard legislator, still an Arian though he favoured the 
Catholics. He was the first of their kings who collected their 
customs under the name of laws — and he did this, not in their 
own Teutonic dialect, but in Latin. The use of Latin implies 
that the laws were to be not merely the personal law of the 
Lombards, but the law of the land, binding on Lombards and 
Romans alike. But such- rude legislation could not provide 
for all > questions arising e veil iii the decayed state of Roman 
civilization. It is probable that among themselves the Italians 1 
kept to their old usages and; legal precedents where they were 
not overridden by the conquerors’ law, 5 and by degrees a good; 
many of the Roman civil arrangements made their way into the 
Lombard code, while all ecclesiastical ones, and they were a large 
class, were untouched by it. 

There, must have been much change of property; but appearances 
are, conflicting as to the terms on which land generally was held by 
the old possessors or the new comers, and as to the relative legal 
position of the two. Savigny held that; making allowance for the 
anomalies and usurpations Of conquest, the Roman population held 
the bulk of the land as they had held it beforehand were governed 
by an uninterrupted and acknowledged exercise of Roman law in 
their .old municipal organization. Later inquirers, including Leo, 
Troy a and Hegel, have found that the supposition does not tally 
with a whole series of facts, which point to a Lombard territorial law 
ignoring completely arty parallel Roman and personal law, to a great 
.Restriction of full civil rights among the Romans, analogous to the 
condition of the rayah under the Turks, and to a reduction of the 
Roman occupiers to a class of half-free “ aldii,” holding immovable 
tenancies under lords of superior race and privilege, arid subject 
to. the sacrifice either of the third part of their holdings or the 
; third part of the produce. The, Roman losses, both of property and 
right's, were likely to be great at first; how far they continued 
permanent during the two Centuries of the Lombard kingdom, or 
how far the legal distinctions between Rome and Lombard gradually 

E assed into desuetude, is a further question. The legislation of the • 
-ombard kings, in form a territorial and not: a personal law, shows 
no signs of a disposition, either to depress or to favour the Romans, 
but only the purpose to maintain, in a rough fashion, strict order 
arid discipline impartially ariiong all their subjects. 

/From Rothari (d. 652) to Liutprand (712-744) the Lombard 
kings, succeeding one another in the irregular fashion of the time, 
sometimes by descent, sometimes by electiori, sometimes by 
Conspiracy arid violence, strove fitfully to enlarge their boundaries, i 
and’ ’ contended with the aristocracy of dukes inherent in the 
original organization of the nation, ah demerit which , though 
much weakened, always embarrassed the power of the crown, 
arid checked the unity 'of the nation. Their old eneiriies the 
Franks on the west', and the SlaVs of Hrins, ever ready to break 
iri on the north-east, and sometimes called in by mutinous and 
tfaitorous dukes of Friuli and Trent, were cbnStant and serious: 
dangers. By the popes, who fepreserited Italian interests:, they 


/were alyray^ looked upon < with dislike arid jealousy; even iwhen 
they had become zealous Catholics, the founders- of churches 
and monasteries ; with the Greek empire there was chronic war. 
From time to time they made raids- into the unsubdued parts of 
Italy, and ; added a city or two to their, dominions > But there 
was nq sustained effort for the complete subjugation of Italy till 
Liutprand, the: most powerful of the line. He tried it, and failed. 
He - broke up the independence- of the great southern duchies, 
BeneVento and Spoleto. For, a time, in the heat of the dispute 
about images, he won the pope to his side against the Greeks. 
For a time, but only for ; a :tame, he deprived the. Greeks: of 
Ravenna. Aistulf, his successor, carried on the same policy. 
He even /threatened Rome itself; and claimed a capitatiori tax. 
But the popes* 1 thoroughly irritated and alarmed, and hopeless of 
aid from the East, turned to the family which was rising/ into 
power among the Franks of the West,; the; mayors of the palace 
of : Austf asia . Pope Gregory III. applied in vain , to diaries 
Martel. But with his successors Pippin arid Charles the popes 
were more, successful. In return for- the transfer by the* pope 
of the Frank crown from the decayed line of Clovis to his own, 
Pippin crossed the Alps, defeated Aistulf and gave to the* pope 
the lands which Aistulf : had torn from the empire, Rayenna 
and the Pent apolis (754-756). But the angry quarrels still went 
on between the, popes Sand the Lombards. - The Lombards wete 
still to the Italians a “ foul and horrid ’’ race. At lengthy invited 
: by Pope Adrian I. , Pippin’s son Charlemagne once ? : mbre 
descended into Italy. As the Lombard kingdom began;, so 
it ended, with a siege of Pavia. Desiderius, : the ; last king, 
became a /prisoner (774), and the Lombard power perished. 
Charlemagne, with the title of king of the Franks and Lombards, 
became master of Italy, and in 800 the pope, who had crowned 
Pippin king of the Franks , claimed to bestow the : Roman /empire, 
arid crowned his greater son emperor of the ‘Romans (800) ./ / < 

Ejjecis of tke -Carolingian, Conquest —16 Italy the oVefthfbw 
of the Lombard kings w?is the loss of if s last chance of iiideperid- 
ence and unity. To the Lombards the conquest Was the destruc- 
tion of their legal and social supremacy. Henceforth they 
wefe equally with the Italians the subjects of the Frarik kings. 
The Carolirigiari kings expressly recognized the Roirian law, 
arid allowed all who would be counted Romans to “ profess/’ 
it. Brit Latin influences were not sirring enough to extinguish 
the 1 Lombard name and destroy altogether the recollections 
and habits of the Lombard rule; Lombard law was still reebg- 
riized, arid survived in the schools of Pavia. Lombardy re- 
mained the name of the finest province of Italy, arid for a time 
was the nairie for Italy itself But what was specially Lombard 
could riot stand iri the long- run against the Italian atmosphere 
which surrburided it. Generation after generation passed moire 
arid inore into real Italians. Antipathies, indeed, survived, 
arid men even in the 1 ioth century called each other Rorrian or 
Langobard as terms of reproach. But "the altered nafrie of 
Lombard also denoted henceforth some' of the proudest, pf 
Italians; arid, though the Lombard speech had utterly perished 
their most comriion names Still kept up the remembrance. 'that 
th^ir fathers had come from beyond the Alps. , ; 

But the establishment of the Frank kingdom, arid still more 
the fe-establ'ishmerit of the Christian empire as the source of 
law and jurisdiction in Christendom, had momentous . influence 
on the history bf the Italianized Lombards. The! Empire, was 
the counterweight to the local tyrannies into which the local 
authorities established by the Eriipire itself, the feudal pbwers, 
jiidicirii arid military, necessary for the purposes pf government, 
invariably terided to degenerate. When they, became intolerable, 
from the Empire were sought the exemptions, privileges, im- 
munities fro iri that local authority, which, anomalous and 
anarchical as they here in theory, yet in fact were the foundations 
Of all the liberties of the middle ages in the Swiss cantons, in the 
free towns of Gerimany and the Low Countries, in the Lombard 
cities of Italy. Italy was and ever has been a- Land of cities; 
arid, ever since the downfall of Roriie and the decay of the 
municipal system, the bishops of the cities had really tyeen at 
the head of the peaceful arid industrial part of their population. 
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arid were -a natural refuge for the oppressed* and sometimes for , 
the mutinous*. and the evil doers, from the military and civil 
powers of the duke or count or judge, too often a rule of cruelty 
or fraud. Under, the Carolingian empire, a vast system grew 
up in the North Italian cities of episcopal “ immunities, ” by 
which a city with its surrounding district was removed, more 
or less completely, from the jurisdiction of the ordinary authority, 
military or civil, and placed under that of the bishop. These 
“immunities ” led to the temporal sovereignty of the bishops; 
under it the spirit of liberty grew more readily than under the 
military chief. Municipal organization, never quite forgotten, 
naturally revived under new forms;, and with its “ consuls ” 
at the head of the citizens, with its “ arts ” and u crafts” and 
“ gilds, ” grew up secure under the shadow of the church. In 
due time the city populations, free from the feudal yoke, and 
safe within the Walls which in many instances the bishops Had 
built for them, became impatient also of the bishop’s govern- 1 
ment. The cities which the bishops had made thus independent 
of the dukes and counts next sought to be free from the bishops; 
in due time they too gained their charters of privilege and liberty. 
Left to take care of themselves, islands in a sea of turbulence, 
They grew in the sense of self-reliance and independence; they 
grew also to be aggressive, quarrelsome and ambitious. Thus,: 
by the nth century, the Lombard cities had become “ com- 
munes, ” commonalties, republics, managing their own affairs, j 
■ and ready for attack or defence. Milan had recovered its great- 
ness; ecclesiastically as well as politically; it scarcely bowed to, 
Rbme, and it aspired to the position of a sovereign city, mistress 
over its neighbours! At length, in the 12th century, the inevit-; 
able conflict came between the republicanism of the Lombard! 
cities and the German feudalism which still claimed their 
allegiance in the name of the Empire. Leagues and counter-: 
leagues were formed; and a confederacy of cities; with Milan 
at its head, dhalleriged the strength of Germany under one of 
its Sternest emperors, Frederick Barbarbssa. At first Frederick 
Was Victorious; Milan, except its churches, was utterly destroyed; 
everything that marked municipal independence was abolished 
in the “ rebel ” cities; and they had to receive an imperial 
magistrate instead of their own (1 1 58-1 162). But the Lombard 
league was again formed. Milan was rebuilt, with the help even 
of its jealous rivals, and at Legnano (1176) Frederick was utterly 
defeated. The Lombard cities had regained their independence ; 
and at the peace of Constance (1183) Frederick found himself 
coifipelled to confirm it. 

From the peace of Constance the history of the Lombards is 
merely part of the history of Italy. Their cities went through the 
ordinary fortunes of most Italian cities. They quarrelled and 
fought with one another. They took opposite sides in the great 
strife of the time between pope and emperor, and were Guelf and 
Ghibelline by old tradition, or as one or other faction prevailed in 
them. They swayed backwards and forwards between the power 
. 9 f the people and the power pf the few ; but democracy and oligarchy 
passed sopner or later into the hands of a master who veiled his 
lordship under various titles, and generally at last into the hands of 
a family. Then, in the larger political Struggles and changes of: 
Europe, they were incorporated into a kingdom, or principality 
or duchy, carved out to suit the interest of a foreigner, or to make 
a heritage for the nephew of a pope. But in two ways especially 
the energetic race which grew out of the fusion of Langobards and 
Italians between the 9th and the 12th centuries has left the memory 
of itself. In England, at least, the enterprising traders and bankers 
who found their way to the West, from the 13th to the 16th centuries, 
though they certainly did not all come from Lombardy, bore the 
name of Lombards. In , the next place, the Lombards or the Italian 
builders whom they employed or followed, the // masters of Como,” 
of whom so much is said in the early Lombard laws, introduced a 
manner of building, stately, solemn and elastic, to which , their 
name has been attached, and which gives a character of its own to 
some of the most interesting churches in Italy. (R. W. C.) 

LOMBARDY, a territorial division of Italy, bounded N. by 
the Alps, S. by Emilia, E. by Venetia and W. by Piedmont. 
It us divided into eight provinces, Bergamo, Brescia, Como, 
Cremona, Mantua;, Milan, Pavia and Sondrio, and has an area 
of 9386 sq. m. Milan, the chief city, is the greatest railway 
< centre of Italy; it is in direct communication not only With the 
other principal towns of Lombardy and the rest ! of Italy but 
: also with the larger towns of France; Germany and Switzerland,! 


being the nearest great town to the tunnels of the St Gothard 
and; the Simplon. The other railway centres of : the territory 
are Mortara, Pavia and Mantua, while every considerable town 
is situated on or within easy reach of the railway, this being rendered 
comparatively easy owing to the relative flatness of the greater 
part of the country. The line from Milan to Porto Ceresio is 
Worked in the main by , electric motor driven trains, while on 
that from Lecco to Colico and Chiavenna over-head wires are 
adopted. The more remote districts and the immediate environs 
of the larger town are served by steam tramways, and electric 
railways. The most important rivers are the Po, which follows, 
for the most part, the southern boundary of Lombardy, and 
the Ticino, one of the largest tributaries, of the Po, which forms 
for a considerable distance the western, boundary. The majority 
of the Italian lakes, those of Garda, Idro, Iseo, Como, Lugano, 
Varese and Maggiore, lie wholly or in part within it. The 
climate of Lombardy is thoroughly continental; in summer 
the heat is greater than in the south of Italy, while the winter 
is very cold, and bitter winds, snow and mist are frequent. In the 
summer rain is rare beyond the lower Alps, but a system of irriga- 
tion, unsurpassed in Europe, and dating from the middle ages, 
prevails, so that a failure of the crops is hardly possible. There 
are three zones of. cultivation: in the mountains, pasturage; 
the lower slopes are devoted to the culture of the vine, fruit- 
trees (including chestnuts) and the silkworm; while in the regions 
of the plain, large crops of maize, rice, wheat, flax, hemp and 
wine are produced, and thousands of mulberry-trees are grown 
for the benefit of the silkworms, the culture of which in the 
province of Milan has entirely superseded the sheep-breeding 
for which it was famous during the middle ages. Milan is indeed 
the principal silk market in the world. In 1905 there were 490 
mills reefing silk in Lombardy, with 35,407 workers, and 276 
throwing-mills with, 586,000 spindles. The chief centre of silk 
weaving is Como, but the silk is commercially dealt with at 
Milan, and there is much exportation. A considerable amount 
of cotton is manufactured, but most of the raw cotton, (600,900 
bales) is imported, the cultivation being insignificant in Italy. 
There are 400 mills in Lombardy, 277 of which are in the province 
of Milan. The largest linen and woollen mills in Italy are situated 
at Fara d’Adda. Milan also manufactures motor-cars, though 
Turin is the principal centre in Italy for this industry. There 
are copper, zinc and iron mines, and numerous quarries of marble, 
alabaster and granite. In addition to the above industries the 
chief manufactures are hats, rope and paper-making, iron-casting, 
gun-making, printing and lithography. Lombardy is indeed the 
most industrial district of Italy. In parts the peasants suffer 
much from pellagra. 

The most important towns with their communal population 
in the respective provinces, according to the census of 1901, are 
Bergamo (46,861), Treviglio (14,897), total of province 467,549, 
number of communes 306; Brescia (69,210), Chiari (io;749), 
total of province 541,765, number of communes 280; Como 
(38,174)', Varese (17,666), Cantu (10,725), Lecco (10,352), total of 
province 594,304, number of communes 510; Cremona (36,848), 
Casalmaggiore (16,407), Soresina (10,358), total of province 
329,471, number of communes 133; Mantua (30,127), Viadana 
(16,082), Quistello (11,228), Suzzara (11,502), St Benedetto Po 
(10,908), total of province 315,448, number of communes 68; 
Milan (490,084), Monza (42,124), Lodi (26,827), Busto Arsizio 
(20,005), Legnano (18,285), Seregno (12,050), Gallarate (11,952), 
Codogno (11,925), total of province 1,450,214, number of com- 
munes 297; Pavia (33,922), Vigevano (23,560), Voghera (20,442), 
total of province 504,382, number of communes 221; Sondrio 
(7077), total of province 130,966, number of communes 78. 
The total population of Lombardy was 4,334,099. In most of 
the provinces of Lombardy there are far more villages than 
in other parts of Italy except Piedmont; this is attributable 
partly to their mountainous character, partly perhaps to security 
from attack by sea (contrast the state of things in Apulia). 

Previous to the fall of the Roman republic Lombardy formed 
a part of Gallia Transpadana* arid it was Lombardy, Venetia 
arid Piedmont, the portion of the Italian peninsula N. of the Po, 
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that did not receive citizenship in 89 b.c. but only Latin rights. 
The gift of full citizenship in 49 b.c. made it a part of Italy 
proper, and Lombardy and Piedmont formed the nth region of 
Augustus (Transpadana) while Venetia and Istria formed the 
10th. It was the second of the regions of Italy in size, but the 
last in number of towns; it appears, however, to have been 
prosperous and peaceful, and cultivation flourished in its fertile 
portions. By the end of the 4th century a.d. the name Liguria 
had been extended over it, and Milan was regarded as the 
capital of both. Stranger still, in the 6th century the old Liguria 
was separated from it, and under the name of Alpes Cottiae 
formed the 5th Lombard province of Italy. 

For details of subsequent history see Lombards and Italy; 
and for architecture see Architecture. G. T. Rivoira in Origini 
delV Architetturo Lombarda (2 vols. Rome, 1901-1907), successfully 
demonstrates the classical origin of much that had hitherto been 
treated by some authorities as “ Byzantine/’ In the development 
of Renaissance architecture and art Lombardy played a great part, 
inasmuch as both Bramante and Leonardo da Vinci resided in 
Milan at the end of the 15th century. 

LOMBOK (called by the natives Sasak ), one of the Lesser 
Sunda Islands, in the Dutch East Indies, E. of Java, between 
8° 12' and 9^ i' S. and 115 0 46' and 116 0 40' E., with an area of 
3136 sq. m. It is separated from Bali by the Strait of Lombok 
and from Sumbawa by the Strait of Alas. Rising out of the sea 
with bold and often precipitous coasts, Lombok is traversed by 
two mountain chains. The northern chain is of volcanic forma- 
tion, and contains the peak of Lombok (11,810 ft.), one of the 
highest volcanoes in the Malay Archipelago. It is surrounded 
by a plateau (with lower summits, and a magnificent lake, 
Segara Anak) 8200 ft. high. The southern chain rises a little 
over 3000 ft. Between the two chains is a broad valley or terrace 
with a range of low volcanic hills. Forest-clad mountains and 
stretches of thorny jungle alternating with rich alluvial plains, 
cultivated like gardens under an ancient and elaborate system 
of irrigation, make the scenery of Lombok exceedingly attractive. 
The small rivers serve only for irrigation and the growing of 
rice, which is of superior quality. In the plains are also grown 
coffee, indigo, maize and sugar, katyang (native beans), cotton 
and tobacco. All these products are exported. To the naturalist 
Lombok is of particular interest as the frontier island of the 
Australian region, with its cockatoos and megapods or mound- 
builders, its peculiar bee-eaters and ground thrushes. The 
Sasaks must be considered the aborigines, as no trace of an 
earlier race is found. They are Mahommedans and distinct in 
many other respects from the Hindu Balinese, who vanquished 
but could not convert them. The island was formerly divided 
into the four states of Karang-Asam Lombok on the W. side, 
Mataram in the N.W., Pagarawan in the S.W. and Pagutan 
in the E. Balinese supremacy dated from the conquest by Agong 
Dahuran in the beginning of the 19th century; the union under 
a single raja tributary to Bali dated from 1839. In July 1894 
a Dutch expedition landed at Ampanam, and advanced towards 
Mataram, the capital of the Balinese sultan, who had defied 
Dutch authority and refused to send the usual delegation to 
Batavia. The objects of that expedition were to punish Mataram 
and to redress the grievances of the Sasaks whom the Balinese 
held in cruel subjection. The first Dutch expedition met with 
reverses, and ultimately the invaders were forced back upon 
Ampanam. The Dutch at once despatched a much stronger 
expedition, which landed at Ampanam in September. Mataram 
was bombarded by the fleet, and the troops stormed the sultan’s 
stronghold, and Tjakra Negara, another, chieftain’s citadel, 
both after a desperate resistance. The old sultan of Mataram 
was captured, and he and other Balinese chiefs were exiled to 
different parts of the Malay Archipelago, whilst jthe sultan’s 
heir fell at the hands of his warriors. Thus ended the Balinese 
domination of Lombok, and the island was placed under direct 
Dutch-Indian control, an assistant resident being appointed 
at Ampanam. Lombok is now administered from Bali by the 
Dutch resident on that island. The people,; however, are in 
undisturbed exercise of their own laws, religions, customs and 
institutions. Disturbances between the Sasaks and the Lombok 


Balinese frequently occur. Lombok has been divided since 
1898 into the West, Middle and East Lombok. Its chief towns 
are Mataram, Pray a and Sisi. On the west coast the harbour 
of Ampanam is the most frequented, though, on account of 
heavy breakers, it is often difficult of approach. The Sasaks 
are estimated at 320,000, the Balinese at 50,000, Europeans 
number about 40, Chinese 300, and Arabs 170. 

See A. R. Wallace, Malay Archipelago (London, 1869, and later 
editions). The famous “Wallace’s Line” runs immediately west 
of Lombok, which therefore has an important part in the work. 
Captain W. Cool, With the Dutch in the East (Amsterdam and London, 
1897), in Dutch and English, is a narrative of the events sketched 
above, and contains many particulars about the folklore and dual 
religions of Lombok, which, with Bali, forms the last stronghold of 
Hinduism east of Java. 

LOMBROSO, CESARE (1836-1909), Italian criminologist, 
was born on the 18th of November 1836 at Verona, of a Jewish 
family. He studied at Padua, Vienna and Paris, and was 
in 1862 appointed professor of psychiatry at Pavia, then director 
of the lunatic asylum at Pesaro, and later professor of forensic 
medicine and of psychiatry at Turin, where he eventually filled 
the chair of criminal anthropology. His works, several of 
which have been translated into English,* include V Uomo de- 
linquente (1889); VUomo di genio (1888) Genio e follia (1877) 
and La Donna delinquente (1893). In 1872 he had made the 
notable discovery that the disorder known as pellagra was due 
(but see Pellagra) to a poison contained in diseased maize, 
eaten by the peasants, and he returned to this subject in La 
Pellagra in Italia (1885) and other works. Lombroso, like 
Giovanni Bovio (b. 1841), Enrico Ferri (b. 1856) and Colajanni, 
well-known Italian criminologists, and his sons-in-law G. Ferrero 
and Carrara, was strongly influenced by Auguste Comte, and 
owed to him an exaggerated tendency to refer all mental facts 
to biological causes. In spite of this, however, and a serious 
want of accuracy and discrimination in handling evidence, 
his work made an epoch in criminology; for he surpassed 
all his predecessors by the wide scope and systematic character 
of his researches, and by the practical conclusions he drew 
from them. Their net theoretical results is that the criminal 
population exhibits a higher percentage of physical, nervous 
and mental anomalies than non-criminals; and that these 
anomalies are due partly to degeneration, partly to atavism. 
The criminal is a special type of the human race, standing 
midway between the lunatic and the savage. This doctrine 
of a “ criminal type ’’has been gravely criticized, but is admitted 
by all to contain a substratum of truth. The practical reform 
to which it points is a classification of offenders, so that the born 
criminal may receive a different kind of punishment from the 
offender who is tempted into crime by circumstances (see 
also Criminology). Lombroso’s biological principles are much 
less successful in his work on Genius, which he explains as a 
morbid, degenerative condition, presenting analogies to insanity, 
and not altogether alien to crime. In 1899 he published in 
French a book which gives a resume of much of his earlier work, 
entitled Le Crime, causes et remedes,. Later works are: Delitti 
vecchi e delitti nuovi (Turin, 1902); Nuovi studi sul genio (2 vols., 
Palermo, 1902); and in 1908 a work on spiritualism (Eng. trans., 
After Death — What ? 1909), to which subject he had turned 
his attention during the later years of his life. He died suddenly 
from a heart complaint at Turin on the 19th of October 1909. 

See Kurella, Cesare Lombroso und die Naturgeschichte des Ver- 
brechers (Hamburg, 1892); and a biography, with an analysis of 
his works, and a short account of their general conclusions by his 
daughters, Paola Carrara and Gina Ferrero, written in 1906 on the 
occasion of the sixth congress of criminal anthropology at Turin. 

LOMENIE DE BRIENNE, &TIENNE CHARLES DE (1727- 

1794), French politician and ecclesiastic, was born at Paris 
on the 9th of October 1727. He belonged to a Limousin family, 
dating from the 15th century, and after a brilliant career as a 
student entered the Church, as being the best way to attain 
to a distinguished position. In 1751 he became a doctor of 
theology, though there were doubts as to the orthodoxy of his 
thesis. In 1752 he was appointed grand vicar to the archbishop 
of Rouen. After visiting Rome, he was made bishop of Condom 
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(1760), and in 1763 was translated to the archbishopric of 
Toulouse. He had many famous friends, among them A. R. J. 
Turgot, the Abbe A. Morellet and Voltaire, and in 1770 became 
an academician. He was on three occasions the head of the 
bureau de jurisdiction at the general assembly of the clergy; 
he also took an interest in political and social questions of the 
day, and addressed to Turgot a number of memoir es on these 
subjects, one of them, treating of pauperism, being especially 
remarkable. In 1787 he was* nominated as president of the 
Assembly of Notables, in which capacity he attacked the fiscal 
policy of Calonne, whom he succeeded as head of the conseil des 
finances on the 1st of May 1787. Once in power, he succeeded 
in making the parlement register edicts dealing with internal 
free trade, the establishment of provincial assemblies and the 
redemption of the corvie; on their refusal to register edicts 
on the stamp duty and the proposed new. general land-tax, 
he persuaded the king to hold a lit de justice , to enforce their 
registration. To crush the opposition to these measures, he 
persuaded the king to exile the parlement to Troyes (August 
15th, 1787). On the agreement of the parlement to sanction 
a prolongation for two years to the tax of the two vingtiemes 
(a direct tax on all kinds of income), in lieu of the above two 
taxes, he recalled the councillors to Paris. But a further attempt 
to force the parlement to register an edict for raising a loan 
of 120 million livres met with determined opposition. The 
struggle of the parlement against the incapacity of Brienne 
ended on the 8th of May in its consenting to an edict for its 
own abolition; but with the proviso that the states-general 
should be summoned to remedy the disorders of the state. 
Brienne, who had in the meantime been made archbishop of 
Sens, now found himself face to face with almost universal 
opposition; he was forced to suspend the Cour pleniere which 
had been set up to take the place of the parlement, and himself 
to promise that the states-general should be summoned. But 
even these concessions were not able to keep him in power, 
and on the 29th of August he had to retire, leaving the treasury 
empty. On the 15th of December following, he was made 
a cardinal, and went to Italy, where he spent two years. After 
the outbreak of the Revolution he returned to France, and took 
the oath of the Civil Constitution of the Clergy in 1790 (see 
French Revolution). He was repudiated by the pope, and 
in 1791 had to give up the biretta at the command of Pius VI. 
Both his past and present conduct made him an object of suspicion 
to the revolutionaries; he was arrested at Sens on the 9th of 
November 1793, and died in prison, either of an apoplectic 
stroke or by poison, on the 16th of February 1794. 

The chief works published by Brienne are: Oraison funbbre du 
Dauphin (Paris, 1766); Compte-rendu au roi (Paris, 1788); Le 
Conciliateur , in collaboration with Turgot (Rome, Paris, 1754). 
See also J. Perrin, Le Cardinal Lomenie de Brienne . . . episodes 
de la Revolution (Sens, 1896). 

LOMOND, LOCH, the largest and most beautiful of Scottish 
lakes, situated in the counties of Stirling and Dumbarton. It 
is about 23 m. long; its width varies from 5 m. towards the 
south end to £ m. at the narrows to the north of the Isle of the 
Vow; its area is 27 sq. m., and the greatest depth 630 ft. It is 
only 23 ft. above the sea, of which doubtless it was at one time 
an arm. It contains 30 islands, the largest of which is Inch- 
murrin, a deer park belonging to the duke of Montrose. Among 
other islands are Inch Cailliach (the “ Island of Women,” from 
the fact that a nunnery once stood there) > Inchfad (“ Long 
Island”), Inchcruin (“Round Island”), Inchtavannach 
(“ Monks’ Isle ”), Inchconnachan (“ Colquhoun’s Isle ”), Inch- 
lonaig (“Isle of the Yews,” where Robert Bruce caused yews to 
be planted to provide arms for his bowmen), Creinch, Torrinch 
and Clairinch (which gave the Buchanans their war-cry). From 
the west the loch receives the Inveruglas, the Douglas, the Luss, 
the Finlas and the Fruin. From Balloch in the south it sends off 
the Leven to the Clyde; from the east it receives the Endrick, 
the Blair, the Cashell and the Arklet; and from the north the 
Falloch. Ben Lomond (3192 ft.), the ascent of which is made 
with comparative ease from Rowardennan, dominates the land- 
scape; but there are other majestic hills, particularly on the 
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west and north-west banks. The fish are sea-trout, lake-trout, 
pike and perch. Part of the shore is skirted by the West High- 
land railway, opened in 1894, which has stations on the loch at 
Tarbet and Ardlui, and Balloch is the terminus of the lines from 
Dumbarton and from Stirling via Buchlyvie. Steamers make the 
tour of the loch, starting from Balloch and calling at Balmaha, 
Luss, Rowardennan, Tarbet, Inversnaid and Ardlui. Luss has 
a considerable population, and there is some stone quarried near 
it. Inversnaid is the point of arrival and departure for the 
Trossachs coaches, and here, too, there is a graceful waterfall, 
fed by the Arklet from the loch of that name, 2§ m. to the east, 
commemorated in Wordsworth’s poem of the “ Highland Girl.” 
Inversnaid was in the heart of the Macgregor country, and the 
name of Rob Roy is still given to his cave on the loch side a mile 
to the north and to his prison 3 m. to the south. Inversnaid 
was the site of a fort built in 1713 to reduce the clan to sub- 
jection. Craig Royston, a tract lying between Inversnaid and 
Ben Lomond, was also associated with Rob Roy. 

L0M0N6S0V, MIKHAIL VASILIEVICH (17x1-1765), Russian 
poet and man of science, was born in the year 1711, in the village 
of Denisovka (the name of which was afterwards changed in 
honour of the poet), situated on an island not far from Kholmo- 
gorl, in the government of Archangel. His father, a fisherman, 
took the boy when he was ten years of age to assist him in his 
calling; but the lad’s eagerness for knowledge was unbounded. 
The few books accessible to him he almost learned by heart; 
and, seeing that there was no chance of increasing his stock of 
knowledge in his native place, he resolved to betake himself to 
Moscow. An opportunity occurred when he was seventeen, 
and by the intervention of friends he obtained admission into 
the Zaikonospasski school. There his progress was very rapid, 
especially in Latin, and in 1734 he was sent from Moscow to St 
Petersburg. There again his proficiency, especially in physical 
science, was marked, and he was one of the young Russians 
chosen to complete their education in foreign countries. He 
accordingly commenced the study of metallurgy at Marburg; 
he also began to write poetry, imitating German authors, among 
whom he is said to have especially admired Gunther. His Ode 
on the Taking of Khotin from the Turks was composed in 1739, 
and attracted a great deal of attention at St Petersburg. During 
his residence in Germany Lomonosov married a native of the 
country, and found it difficult to maintain his increasing family 
on the scanty allowance granted to him by the St Petersburg 
Academy, which, moreover, was irregularly sent. His circum- 
stances became embarrassed, and he resolved to leave the country 
secretly and to return home. On his arrival in Russia he rapidly 
rose to distinction, and was made professor of chemistry in the 
university of St Petersburg; he ultimately became 'rector, and 
in 1764 secretary of state. He died in 1765. 

The most valuable of the works of Lomondsov are those relating 
to physical science, and he wrote upon many branches of it. He 
everywhere shows himself a man of the most varied learning. He 
compiled a Russian grammar, which long enjoyed popularity, and 
did much to improve the rhythm of Russian verse. 

LOMZA, or Lomzha, a government of Russian Poland, bounded 
N. by Prussia and the Polish government of Suwalki, E. by the 
Russian government of Grodno, S. by the Polish governments 
of Siedlce and Warsaw and W. by that of Plock. It covers 
4666 sq. m. It is mostly flat or undulating, with a few tracts 
in the north and south-west where the deeply cut valleys give a 
hilly aspect to the country. Extensive marshes overspread it, 
especially on the banks of the Narev, which flows from east to 
south-west, joining the Bug in the south-western corner of the 
government. The Bug flows along the southern border, joining 
the Vistula 20 m. below its confluence with the Narev. There' 
are forests in the east of the government. The inhabitants 
numbered 501,385 in 1872 and 585,033 in 1897, of whom 279,279 
were women, and 69,834 lived in towns. The estimated popula- 
tion in 1906 was 653,100. By religion 77^% are Roman 
Catholics, 15}% Jews and 5}% members of the Orthodox 
Church. Agriculture is the predominant industry, the chief 
crops being rye, oats, wheat, barley, buckwheat, peas, potatoes, 
flax and hemp. Bees are extensively kept, and large numbers of 
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poultry,. ; especially geese, are reared. Stock raising is carried 
on id some extent. The wood trade is important; other in- 
dustries are the production of pottery; beer, flour, leather, 
bricks, wooden wares, spirits,' tobacco and sugar. There is Only 
one railway (between Grodno and Warsaw); the Bug is navig- 
able, but wood only is floated down the Narev. The govern- 
ment is divided into seven districts, of which the chief towns, 
with their populations in 1897, are Lomza (q.v.), Ostrolenka 
(8679), Mazowiec (3900), Ostrow (11,264), Makow (7232), Kolno 
(4941) and Szczuczyn (5725). 

LOMZA, a town of Russia, capital of the government of the 
same name, on the Narew, 103 m. by rail N.E. from Warsaw. 
Pop. (1872), 13,860, (1900) 22,428. Lomza is an old town, one 
of its churches having been erected before 1600. In the 16th 
century it carried on a brisk trade with Lithuania and Prussia. 
It was well fortified and had two citadels, but nevertheless often 
suffered from the invasions of the Germans and Tatars, and in the 
17th century it was twice plundered by the Cossacks of the 
Ukraine. In 1795 it fell under the dominion of Prussia, and 
after the peace of Tilsit (1807) it came under Russian rule. ' 

LONAULI, a town of India, in the Poona district ol Bombay, 
at the top of the Bhor Ghat pass in the Western Ghats, by which 
the, Great Indian Peninsula railway climbs from Bombay to 
Poona. Pop, (1901), 6686. It contains the locomotive works 
of the railway. Lonauli is a place of resort from Bombay during 
the hot season. ' 

LONDON, a city and port of entry of Middlesex county, 
Ontario, Canada, situated 121m. N.W. of Toronto, on the river 
Thames and the Grand Trunk, Canadian Pacific and Michigan 
Central railways. Pop. (1901), 37,981; but several suburbs, not 
included in these figures, are in reality part of the city. The 
local nomenclature is largely a reproduction of that of the great 
city whose name it has borrowed. Situated in a fertile agricul- 
tural district, it is a large distributing centre. Among the 
industries are breweries, petroleum refineries* and factories 
for the manufacture of agricultural implements and of railway 
carriages. The educational institutions include the, Hellmuth 
Ladies’ College and the Western University (founded in 1878 
under -the patronage pf, the Church of England). London was 
founded in 1825-1826. , 

LONDON, the capital of England and of the British Empire, 
and the greatest city in the world, lying on each side of the 
river Thames 50 m. above its mouth.* The “ City,” so called 
both formally and popularly, is a small area (673 acres) on the 
north bank of the river, forming the heart of the metropolis, 
and constituting within its boundaries one only, and one of the 
smallest, of twenty-nine municipal divisions which make up the 
administrative County of London. The twenty-eight remaining 
divisions are the Metropolitan Boroughs. The county thus 
defined has an extreme length (E. to W.) of 16 m., an extreme 
breadth (N. to S.) of 11J m., and an area of 74,839 acres or about 
1 17 sq. m. The boroughs are as follows: — 

1. North of the T hames.—T ouching the northern boundary 
of the county, from W. to E— Hammersmith, Kensington, 
Paddington, Hampstead, St Pancras, Islington, Stoke Newing- 
ton, Poplar. 

Bounded by the Thames- — Fulham, Chelsea, the City of West-, 
minster (here the City of London intervenes), Stepney, Poplar. 

Between Westminster, the City and Stepney, and the northern 
boroughs — St Marylebone (commonly Marylebone), Holborn,: 
Finsbury, Shoreditch, Bethnal Green. 

2. South of the Thames . — Wandsworth, Battersea, Lambeth, 
Southwark, Camberwell, Bermondsey, Deptford, Lewisham, 
Greenwich, Woolwich (with a small part of the north bank). 

These names are all in common use, though their formal 
application is in some cases extended over several districts 
of which the ancient names remain familiar. Each borough 
is. noticed in a separate article. 

1 See map in London Statistics (vol. xix., 1909), an annual publica- , 
tiort of the London County Council, which besides these divisions 
shows “ Water London,” the London main drainage area, and the 
Central iCriminal Court district. 
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r • ' " I. Extent and Site ; i; : ' ;v: -t';/ 

The County of London is bounded and W, by Middle- 
sex, E. by Essex and Kent, S. by Kent and . Surrey. The 
Metropolitan police area, or “ Greater London,” however, 
embraces the whole of Middlesex, with parts of the other 
three' counties and of Hertfordshire. Its extent is 443,419 
acres or nearly 693 sq. m., and its population is about seven 
millions. Only here and there upon its fringe the identity 
of this great area with the metropolis is lost to the eye, 
where open country remains unbroken by streets or close-set 
buildings. 

Site . — North of the Thames, and west of its tributary the/ 
Lea, which partly bounds the administrative county on the east, 
London is built Upon a series of slight undulation^ only rarely 
sufficient to make the streets noticeably steep. On the northern 
boundary of the county a height of 443 ft. is found on the open 
Hampstead Heath. The lesser streams which flow from this' 
high ground to the Thames are no longer open. Some, however, 
as well as other natural features effaced by the growth of the 
city, retain an historical interest through the survival of their 
names in streets and districts, or through their relation to the 
original site of London (in the present City). South of the 
Thames a broken amphitheatre of low hills, approaching the 
river near Greenwich and Woolwich on the east and Putney 
and Richmond oil the west, encloses a tract flatter than that 
to the north, and rises more abruptly in the southern districts 
of Streatham, Norwood and Forest Hill. 

In attempting to picture the site of London in its original 
condition, that is, before any building took place, /it is necesSafy, 
to consider (1) the condition of the Thames uriconfined between 
made banks, (2) the slopes overlooking it, (3) the tributary 
streams which watered these slopes. The low ground between; 
the slight hills flanking the Thames valley, and therefore mainly 
south of the present river, was originally occupied by a shallot 
lagoon of estuarine character, tidal, and interspersed with marshy 
tracts and certain islets of relatively firm land. Through this 
the main stream of the Thames pursued an ill-defined course. 
The tributary streams entered through marshy channels. The 
natural process of sedimentation assisted the gradual artificial 
1 drainage of the marshes by means of embankments confining 
the river. The breadth of this low tract, from Chelsea downward, 
was from 2 to 3 m. The line of the foot of the southern hills, t 
from Putney, where it nearly approaches the present river, 
lies through Stockwell and Camberwell to Greenwich, where 
it again approaches the river. On the north there is a flat tract 
between Chelsea and Westminster, covering Pimlico, but from; 
Westminster down to the Tower there is a marked slope directly 
up from the river bank. Lower still, marshes formerly extended 
far up the valley of the Lea. The higher slopes of the hills were 
densely forested (cf. the modern district-name St John’s Wood), 
while the lower slopes, north of the river, were more open (cf. 
Moor-gate) . The original city grew up on the site of the City 
of London of the present day, on a slight eminence intersected 
by the Wal- or Wall-brook, and flanked on the west by the 
river Fleet. 

These and other tributary streams have been covered in and 
built over (in some cases serving as sewers), but it is possible 
to trace their valleys at various points by the fall and rise of 
streets crossing them, and their names survive, as will be seen, 
in various modern applications. The W allbrook rose in a marsh 
in the modern district of Finsbury, and joined the Thames close' 
to the Cannon Street railway bridge. A street named aftef it ’ 
runs south from the Mansion House parallel with its course. 
The Fleet was larger, rising in, and collecting various small 
streams from, the high ground of Hampstead, It passed Kentish 
Town, Camden Town and King’s Cross, and followed a line 
approximating to King’s Cross Road. The slope of Farringdon 
Road, where crossed by Holborn Viaduct, and of New Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars, marks its course exactly, and that of Fleet 
Street and Ludgate Hill its steep banks. The name also appears 
in Fleet Road, Hampstead. From King’s Cross downward 
the banks were so steep and high that the stream was called 
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Hollow or Hple-bpurne, this name surviving in Holborn ; and 
it. was fed bynumeroussprings; (Bagnigge Well, Clerkenwell and 
others) in this vicinity. It entered a creek which was navigable 
for a considerable distance, and formed a subsidiary harbour 
for the ; City, but by the 14th century this was becoming choked 
with refuse, and, though an attempt was made to clear it, and 
wharves were built in 1670, it was wholly arched over in 1737- 
1765 below Holborn Bridge. Continuing westward, the most 
important stream was Tyburn (q.v.), which rose at Hampstead, 
and joined the Thames through branches on either side of 
Thorney Island, on which grew up the great ecclesiastical founda- 
tion; of St Peter, Westminster, better known as Westminster 
Abbey. There is no, modern survival of the name of Tyburn, 
which finds, indeed, its chief historical interest as attaching to 
the famous place pf execution which lay near the modern Marble 
Arch. The residential district in this vicinity was known at 
a later date as Tyburnia. The next stream westward was the 
Westbpurne, the name of which is perpetuated in West bourne 
Grove and elsewhere, in Paddington. It rose on the heights 
of Hampstead, traversed Paddington, may be traced in the course 
of the Serpentine lake in Hyde Park, ran parallel to and east 
of Sloane Street, and joined the Thames close to Chelsea Bridge. 
The main tributaries of the Thames from the north, to east and 
west of those? described, are not covered, nor is any tributary 
of importance from the south entirely concealed. 

Geology . — ^London lies within the geological area known as the 
London basin. , Within the confines of Greater London the chalk 
which forms the basement of this area appears at the surface in 
isolated t patches about Greenwich, while its main line approaches 
within 10 m. of the City to the south and within 15 to the north-west. 
In the south and north-west the typical London clay is 1 the principal 
formation. In the south-east, however, the Blackheath and Woolwich 
pe^ble-b.eds, appear, with their belts of Thanet sands bordering the 
'chalk. Valley gravel borders the Thames, with some interruptions, 
from; Kingston to Greenwich, and extends to a wide belt, with 
ramifications, from Wandsworth south to Croydon, and in a narrower; 
line from Greenwich; towards Bromley. Brick earth, overlies it from 
Kensington to, Brentford and west thereof, and appears in Chelse.a 
and Fulham, Hornsey and Stoke Newington, and in patches south* 
of the Thames between Battersea and Richmond. The main de- 
posits of alluvium occur below Lambeth and Westminster, and in the 
valley of the Wandle, which' joins the Thames from the south near 
Putney* In the f nprth and west the clay is interspersed with patches 5 
pf , plateau gravel in the direction of Finchley (where boulder clay 
also appears), Enfield and Barnet; and of Bagshot sands on Hamp- 
stead Heath and Harrow Hill. Gravel is found on the high ground 
„about Richmond Park and Wimbledon. (See further Middlesex.) 
u Climate . — -The climate is equable (though excessive heat is some- 
times felt for short periods during the summer) and moist, but 
healthy. 1 Snow is most common in the early months of the year. 
The 'fogs of London have a peculiar and perhaps an exaggerated 
notoriety., They are apt to occur at all seasons, are common from 
3 cpternpef to February, and most common in November. The 
atmosphere of London is almost invariably misty in a greater or less 
degree, but the denser fogs are generally local and of no long duration. 
Thgb sometimes, cause a serious dislocation of railway and other 
traffic. Their principal cause is the smoke from the general domestic 
use of coal. The evil is of very long standing, for in 1306 the citizens 
petitioned Edward I. to prohibit the use of sea-coal, and he made it a 
capital offence. The average temperature of the hottest month, 
July, is :64°-4 F*J of the coldest, January, 37/9 rand the mean 
annual 50°*4. The mean annual rainfall ranges in different parts of 
the metropolis from about 2o| to 27^ in. 

II. Topography 

London as a whole owes nothing in appearance to the natural 
configuration of; its site. Moreover, the splendid building is 
nearly always, a unit ; seldom, unless accidentally, a component 
part of a broad effect. London has not grown up along formal 
fines; nor is any large part of it laid out according to the concep- 
tipnsof a single .generation. Yet not a few of the great thorough- 
fares and buildings are individually worthy of London’s pre- 
eminence as a city. The most notable of these fall within a 
circumscribed area, and it is therefore necessary to preface their 
consideration with a statement of the broader characteristic 
divisions of the metropolis.’ 

'Phfkrqcteristic Difisions.— In London north of the Thames, the 
^salient distinction lies, between^ From the western 

boundary pf the City, proper, an area covering the greater part 


of the city of Westminster, and extending into Chelsea, Kensing- 
ton, Paddington and Marylebone, is exclusively associated with 
the higher-class life of London. Within the bounds of West- 
minster are the royal palaces, the government offices and many 
other of the finest public buildings, and the wider area specified 
includes the majority of the residences of the wealthier classes, 
the most beautiful parks and the most fashionable places of 
recreation, “ Mayfair,” north of Piccadilly, and “ Belgravia,” 
south of Knightsbridge, are common though unofficial names for 
the richest residential districts. The “ City ” bears in the 
great commercial buildings fringing its narrow streets all the 
marks of a centre of the world’s exchanges. East of it there is 
an abrupt transition to the district commonly known as the 
“ East End,” as distinguished from the wealthy “ West End,” 
a district of mean streets, roughly coincident with the boroughs 
of Stepney and Poplar, Shoreditch and Bethnal Green,, and 
primarily (though by no means exclusively) associated with 
the problems attaching to the life of the poor. On the Thames 
below London Bridge, London appears in the aspect of one of the 
world’s great ports, with extensive docks and crowded shipping. 
North London is as a whole residential: Hackney, Islington and 
St Pancras consist mainly of dwellings of artisans and the 
middle classes; while in Hampstead, St Marylebone and Pad- 
dington are many terraces and squares of handsome houses. 
Throughout the better residential quarters of London the 
number of large blocks of flats has greatly increased in modern 
times. B.ut even in the midst of the richest quarters, in West- 
minster and elsewhere, small but well-defined areas of the poorest 
dwellings occur. 

London south of the Thames has none of the grander character- 
istics of the wealthy districts to the north. Poor quarters lie 
adjacent to the river over the whole distance from Battersea to 
Greenwich, merging southward into residential districts of better 
class. London has no single well-defined manufacturing quarter. 

Suburbs Although the boundary of the county of London does 
not, to outward appearance, enclose a city distinct from its suburbs, 
London outside that boundary may be conveniently considered as 
suburban. Large numbers of business men and others who must of 
necessity live in proximity to the metropolis have their homes aloof 
from its centre. It is estimated that upwards of a million daily enter 
and leave the City alone as the commercial heart of London, and a 
great proportion of these travel in and out by the suburban railways. 
In this aspect the principal extension of London has been into the 
counties of Kent and Surrey, to the pleasant hilly districts about 
Sydenham, Norwood and Croydon, Chislehurst and Orpington, 
Caterham, Redhill and Reigate, Epsom, Dorking and Leatherhead; 
and up the valley of the Thames through Richmond to Kingston and 
Surbiton, Esher and Weybridge, and the many townships on both 
the Surrey and the Middlesex shores of the river. On the west and 
north the residential suburbs immediately outside the county include 
Acton and Ealing, Willesden, Highgate, Finchley and Hornsey; 
fro/n the last two a densely populated district extends north through 
Wood Green and Southgate to Barnet and Enfield; while the 
“ residential influence ” of the metropolis far exceeds these limits, 
and may be observed at Harrow and Pinner, Bushey and Boxmoor, 
St Albans, Harpenden, Stevenage and many other places. To the 
north-east the beauty , of Epping Forest attracts numerous residents 
to Woodford, Chingford and Loughton. The valley of the Lea is also 
thickly populated, but chiefly by an industrial population working 
in the numerous factories along this river. The Lea separates the 
county of London from Essex, but the townships of West Ham and 
Stratford, Barking and Ilford, Leyton and Walthamstow continue 
the metropolis in this direction almost without a break. Their 
population is also largely occupied in local manufacturing establish- 
ments; while numerous towns on either bank of the lower Thames 
share in the industries of the port of London. 

Streets . — The principal continuous thoroughfares within the 
metropolis, though each bears a succession of names, are coinci- 
dent with the main roads converging upon the capital from all 
parts of England. On the north of the Thames two great 
thoroughfares from the west meet in the heart of the City. 
The northern enters the county in Hammersmith as Uxbridge 
Road, crosses Kensington and borders the north side of Ken- 
sington Gardens and Hyde Park as B ay s water Road. It then 
bears successively the names of Oxford Street, New Oxford 
Street and High Holborn; enters the City, becomes known as 
Holborn Viaduct from the fact that it is (here carried oyer other 
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streets which lie at a lower level, and then as Newgate Street 
and Cheapside. The southern highway enters Hammersmith, 
crosses the centre of Kensington as Kensington Road and High 
Street, borders Kensington Gardens and Hyde Park as Kensing- 
ton Gore and Knight sbridge, with terraces of fine residences, 
and merges into Piccadilly. This beautiful street, with its 
northward branches, Park Lane, from which splendid houses 
overlook Hyde Park, and Bond Street, lined with handsome 
shops, may be said to focus the fashionable life of London. 
The direct line of the thoroughfare is interrupted after Piccadilly 
Circus (the term “ circus ” is frequently applied to the open 
space — not necessarily round — at the junction of several roads), 
but is practically resumed in the Strand, with its hotels, shops and 
numerous theatres, and continued through the City in Fleet 
Street, the centre of the newspaper world, and Ludgate Hill, 
at the head of which is St Paul’s Cathedral. Thence it runs by 
commercial Cannon Street to the junction with Cheapside and 
several other busy streets. At this junction stand the Royal 
Exchange, the Mansion House (the official residence of the Lord 
Mayor of London) and the Bank of England, from which this 
important point in the communications of London is commonly 
known as “ Bank.” From the east two main roads similarly 
converge upon the City, which they enter by Aldgate (the 
suffix in this and other names indicating the former existence 
of one of the City gates). The southern of these highways, 
approaching through the eastern suburbs as Barking Roa.d, 
becomes East India Docks Road in Poplar and Commercial 
Road East in Stepney. The continuous thoroughfare of 12 m. 
between Hammersmith and the East India Docks illustrates 
successively every phase of London life. The northern road 
enters from Stratford and is called Bow Road, Mile End Road, 
Whitechapel Road and High Street, Whitechapel. From the 
north of England two roads preserve communication-lines from 
the earliest times. The Old North Road, entering London from 
the Lea valley through Hackney and Shoreditch as Stamford 
Hill, Stoke Newington Road and Kingsland Road, reaches the 
City by Bishopsgate. The straight highway from the north- 
west which as Edgware Road joins Oxford Street at the Marble 
Arch (the north-eastern entrance to Hyde Park) is coincident 
with the Roman Watling Street. The Holyhead and Great North 
Roads, uniting at Barnet, enter London by branches through 
Hampstead and through Highgate, between the Old North and 
Edgware roads. South of the Thames the thoroughfares crossing 
the river between Lambeth and Bermondsey converge upon two 
circuses, St George’s and the Elephant and Castle. At the second 
of these points the majority of the chief roads from the southern 
suburbs and the south of England are collected. Among them, 
the Old Kent Road continues the southern section of Watling 
Street, from Dover and the, south-east, through Woolwich and 
across Blackheath. The road through Streatham, Brixton and 
Kennington, taking name from these districts successively, is 
the principal southern highway. The Portsmouth Road from 
the south-west is well marked as far as Lambeth, under the names 
of Wandsworth, High Street, St John’s Hill, Lavender Hill and 
Wandsworth Road. 

Thames Embankments . — The Thames follows a devious course 
through London, and the fine embankments on its north side, 
nowhere continuing uninterruptedly for more than 2 m., do not 
form important thoroughfares, with the exception of the Victoria 
Embankment. Mostly they serve rather as beautiful promen- 
ades. One of them begins over against Battersea Bridge. Its 
finest portion is the Chelsea Embankment, fronting Battersea 
Park across the river, shaded by a pleasant avenue and lined 
with handsome houses. It continues, with some interruptions, 
nearly as far as the Houses of Parliament. Below these the 
grandest of the embankments extends to the City at Blackfriars. 
It was formed in 1864-1870, and is named the Victoria Embank- 
ment, though its popular title is “ The Embankment ” simply. 
Open gardens fringe it in part on the landward side, and it is 
lined with fine public and private buildings. The bold sweep of 
the Thames, here some 300 yds. wide, the towers of Westminster 
on the one hand and the dome of St Paul’s on the other, make 


up a fine prospect. Below London Bridge the river is embanked 
for a short distance in front of the Tower of London, and above 
Westminster Bridge the Albert Embankment extends for nearly 
1 m. along the south bank. 

Bridges.— Fourteen road-bridges cross the Thames within the 
county of London. Of these London Bridge, connecting the City 
with Southwark and Bermondsey, stands first in historical 
interest and in importance as ! a modern highway. The old 
bridge, famous for many generations, bearing its rows of houses 
and its chapel in the centre, was completed early in the 13th 
century. It was 308 yds. long and had twenty narrow arches, 
through which the tides formed dangerous rapids. It stood just 
below the existing bridge, which was built of granite by John 
Rennie and his son Sir John Rennie, and completed in 1831. A 
widening to accommodate the growth of traffic, after being 
frequently discussed for many years, was completed in 1904, 
by means of corbels projecting on either side, without arresting 
traffic during the work. There was no bridge over the Thames 
below London Bridge until 1894, when the Tower Bridge was 
opened. This is a suspension bridge with a central portion, 
between two lofty and massive stone towers, consisting of 
bascules which can be raised by hydraulic machinery to admit 
the passage of vessels. The bridge is both a remarkable engineer- 
ing work, and architecturally one of the finest modern structures 
in London. The bridges in order above London Bridge are as 
follows, railway-bridges being bracketed — Southwark, (Cannon 
Street), (Blackfriars), Blackfriars, Waterloo, (Hungerford — with 
a footway), Westminster, Lambeth, Vauxhall, (Grosvenor), 
Victoria, Albert, Battersea, (Battersea), Wandsworth, (Putney), 
Putney and Hammersmith. Waterloo Bridge, the oldest now 
standing within London, is the work of John Rennie, and was 
opened in 1817. It is a massive stone structure of nine arches, 
carrying a level roadway, and is considered one of the finest 
bridges of its kind in the world. The present Westminster 
Bridge, of iron on granite piers, was opened in 1862, but another 
preceded it, dating from 1750; the view from which was 
appreciated by Wordsworth in his sonnet beginning “ Earth has 
not anything to show more fair.” The complete reconstruction 
of Vauxhall Bridge was undertaken in 1902, and the new bridge 
was opened in 1906. Some of the bridges were built by companies, 
and tolls were levied at their crossing until modern times; thus 
Southwark Bridge was made toll-free in 1866, and Waterloo 
Bridge only in 1878, on being acquired by the City Corporation 
and the Metropolitan Board of Works respectively. The road- 
bridges mentioned (except the City bridges) are maintained by 
the London County Council, who expended for this purpose a 
sum of £9149 in 1907-1908. The following table shows the 
capital expenditure on the more important bridges and their 
cost of maintenance in 1907-1908: — 

Net Capital Cost of Maintenance 
Expenditure. 1907-1908. 
Albert Bridge .... £120,774 £1296 

Battersea Bridge . . . 312,193 512 

Hammersmith Bridge . . 204,250 421 

Lambeth Bridge . . . 47,555 496 

Putney Bridge .... 430,052 653 

Vauxhall Bridge (temporary) 270,749 73 

Vauxhall Bridge (new) . 457,108 1109 

Wandsworth Bridge . . 65,661 410 

Waterloo Bridge . . . 552,867 1102 

Westminster Bridge . . 393,189 1491 

| The properties entrusted to the Corporation for the upkeep of 
London Bridge are managed by the Bridge. House Estates 
Committee, the revenues from which are also used in the main- 
tenance of the other three City bridges, £26,989 being thus 
expended in 1907, the Tower bridge absorbing £17,735 of this 
amount. 

Thames Tunnels— Some of the metropolitan railway lines 
cross the river in tunnels beneath its bed. There are also 
several tunnels under the river below London Bridge, namely: 
Tower Subway, constructed in 1870 for foot-passengers, but 
no longer used, Greenwich Tunnel (1902) for foot-passengers, 
Blackwall Tunnel (1897), constructed by the County Council 
between Greenwich and Poplar, and Woolwich Tunnel, begun 
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in 1910. A tunnel between Rotherhithe and Ratcliff was 
authorized in 1897 and opened in 1908. The Thames Tunnel 
(1825-1843), 2 m. below London Bridge, became a railway 
tunnel in 1865. The County Council maintains a free ferry 
at Woolwich for passengers and vehicular traffic. The capital 
expenditure on this undertaking was £185,337 and the expense 
of maintenance in 1907-1908 £20,881. The Greenwich Tunnel 
(capital expenditure £179,293) in the same year had expended on 
it for maintenance £3725, and the Blackwall Tunnel (capital 
expenditure £1,268,951) £11,420. The capital expenditure on 
the Rotherhithe Tunnel was £1,414,561. 

Parks. The administration and acreage of parks and open 
spaces, and their provisions for the public recreation, fall for 
consideration later, but some of them are notable features in the 
topography of London. The royal parks, namely St James’s, 
Green and Hyde Park, and Kensington Gardens, stretch in an 
irregular belt for nearly 3 m. between Whitehall (Westminster) 
and Kensington. St James’s Park was transformed from marshy 
land into a deer park, bowling green and tennis court by Henry 
VIII., extended and laid out as a pleasure garden by Charles II., 
and rearranged according to the designs of John Nash in 1827- 
1829. Its lake, the broad Mall leading up to Buckingham 
Palace, and the proximity of the government buildings in 
Whitehall, combine to beautify it. Here was established, by 
licence from James I., the so-called Milk Fair, which remained, 
its ownership always in the same family, until 1905, when, on 
alterations being made to the Mall, a new stall was erected for 
the owners during their lifetime, though the cow or cows kept 
here were no longer allowed. St James’s Park is continued 
between the Mall and Piccadilly by the Green Park. Hyde Park, 
to the west, belonged originally to the manor of Hyde, which 
was attached to Westminster Abbey, but was taken by Henry 
VIII. on the dissolution of the monasteries. Two of its gateways 
are noteworthy, namely that at Hyde Park Corner at the south- 
east and the Marble Arch at the north-east. The first was built 
in 1828 from designs of Decimus Burton, and comprises three 
arches with a frieze above the central arch copied from the Elgin 
marbles in the British Museum. The Marble Arch wa§ intended 
as a monument to Nelson, and first stood in front of Buckingham 
Palace, being moved to its present site in 1851. It no longer 
forms an entrance to the park, as in 1908 a corner of the park 
was cut off and a roadway was formed to give additional accommo- 
dation for the heavy traffic between Oxford Street, Edgware 
Road and Park Lane. The Marble Arch was thus left isolated. 
Hyde Park contains the Serpentine, a lake 1 500 yds. in length, 
from the bridge over which one of the finest prospects in London 
is seen, extending to the distant towers of Westminster. Since 
the 17th century this park has been one of the most favoured 
resorts of fashionable society, and at the height of the “ season,” 
from May to the end of July, its drives present a brilliant scene. 
In the 17th and 18th centuries it was a favourite duelling- 
ground, and in the present day it is not infrequently the scene 
of political and other popular demonstrations (as is also Trafalgar 
Square), while the neighbourhood of Marble Arch is the constant 
resort of orators on social and religious topics. Kensington 
Gardens, originally attached to Kensington Palace, were sub- 
sequently much extended; they are magnificently timbered, 
and contain plantations of rare shrubs and flowering trees. 
Regent’s Park, mainly in the borough of Marylebone, owes its 
preservation to the intention of George III. to build a palace 
here. The other most notable open spaces wholly or partly 
within the county are Hampstead Heath in the north-west, a 
Wild, high-lying tract preserved to a great extent in its natural 
state, and in the south-west Wimbledon Common, Putney Heath 
and the royal demesne of Richmond Park, which from its higher 
parts commands a wonderful view up the rich valley of the 
Thames. The outlying parts of the county to east, south and 
north are not lacking in open spaces, but there is an extensive 
inner area where at most only small gardens and squares break 
the continuity of buildings, and where in some cases old church- 
yards serve as public grounds. 

Architecture . — While stone is the material used in the construction 
of the majority of great buildings of London, some modern examples 


(notably the Westminster Roman Catholic cathedral) are of red brick 
with stone dressings; and brick is in commonest use for general 
domestic building. The smoke-laden atmosphere has been found not 
infrequently to exercise a deleterious effect upon the stonework of 
important buildings; and through the same cause the appearance of 
London as a whole is by some condemned as sombre. Bright colour, 
in truth, is wanting, though attempts are made in a few important 
modern erections to supply it, a notable instance being the Savoy 
Hotel buildings (1904) in the Strand. Portland stone is frequently 
employed in the larger buildings, as in St Paul’s Cathedral, and under 
the various influences of weather and atmosphere acquires strongly 
contrasting tones of light grey and black. Owing to the by-laws of 
the County Council, the method of raising commercial or residential 
buildings to an extreme height is not practised in London ; the 
block known as Queen Anne’s Mansions, Westminster, is an ex- 
ception, though it cannot be called high in comparison with American 
high buildings. 

Architectural remains of earlier date than the Norman period are 
very few., and of historical rather than topographical importance. 
In architecture; of the Norman and Gothic periods London _ 
must be considered rich, though its richness is poverty 
when its losses, particularly during the great fire of 1666, 
are recalled. These losses were confined within the City, t Jl e ec " 
but, to go no farther, included the Norman and Gothic 
cathedral of St Paul, perhaps a nobler monument of its period than 
any which has survived it, much as it had suffered from injudicious 
restoration. Ancient architecture in London is principally ecclesi- 
astical. Westminster Abbey is pre-eminent; in part, it may be, 
owing to the reverence felt towards it in preference to the classical 
St Paul’s by those whose ideal of a cathedral church is essentially 
Gothic, but mainly from the fact that it is the burial-place of many of 
the English monarchs and their greatest subjects, as well as the 
scene of their coronations (see Westminster). In the survey of 
London (1598) by John Stow, 125 churches, including St Paul’s and 
Westminster Abbey, are named; of these 89 were destroyed by the 
great fire. Thirteen large conventual churches were mentioned by 
Fitzstephen in the time of Henry II., and of these there are some 
remains. 

The church of St Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield, is the finest 
remnant of its period in London. It was founded in 1123 by Rahere, 
who, probably a Breton by birth, was a courtier in the reign of 
William II. He is said to have been the king’s minstrel, and to 
have spent the earlier part of his life in frivolity. Subsequently he 
entered holy orders, and in c. 1 120, being stricken with fever while on 
a pilgrimage to Rome, vowed that he would found a hospital in 
London. St Bartholomew, appearing to him in a vision, bade him 
add a church to his foundation. He became an Augustinian canon, 
and founded his hospital, which is now, as St Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
one of the principal medical institutions in the metropolis. He be- 
came its first master. Later he erected the priory, for canons of his 
order, of which the nave and transepts of the church remain. The 
work is in the main very fine Norman, with triforium, ambulatory 
and apsidal eastern end. An eastern lady chapel dates from c. 1410* 
but the upper part is modern, for the chapel was long desecrated. 
There are ; remains of the cloisters north of the church, — and praise- 
worthy efforts have been made since 1903 towards their restoration. 
The western limit of the former nave of the church is marked by a fine 
Early English doorway, now forming an entrance to the churchyard. 
Rahere’s tomb remains in the church ; the canopy is Perpendicular 
work* but the effigy is believed to be original. He died in T 144. 

The Temple Church (see Inns of Court), serving for the Inner and 
Middle Temples, belonged to the Knights Templars. It is the finest 
of the four ancient round churches in England, dating from 1185, 
but an Early English choir opens irom the round church. St 
Saviour’s in Southwark* (g.v.), the cathedral church of the modem 
bishopric of Southwark, was the church of the priory of St Mary 
Overy, and is a large cruciform building mainly Early English in 
style. There may be mentioned also an early pier in the church of 
St Katherine Cree or Christ Church, Leadenhall Street, belonging to 
the priory church of the Holy Trinity; old monuments in the vaults 
beneath St James’s Church, Clerkenwell, formerly attached to a 
Benedictine nunnery; and the Perpendicular gateway and the crypt 
of the church of the priory of St John of Jerusalem (see Finsbury). 
Among other ancient churches within the City, that of All Hallows 
Barking, near the Tower of London, is principally Perpendicular and 
contains some fine brasses. It belonged to the convent at Barking, 
Essex, and was the burial-place of many who were executed at the 
scaffold on Tower Hill. St Andrew Undershaft, so named because a 
Maypole used to be set up before the former church on May-day, is 
late Perpendicular (c. 1530); and contains a monument to John 
Stow the chronicler (d. 1605). The church of Austin Friars, origin- 
ally belonging to a friary founded in 1253, became a Dutch church 
under a grant of Edward VI., and still remains so; its style is 
principally Decorated, but through various vicissitudes little of the 
original work is left. St Giles, Cripplegate, was founded c. iogo v 
but the existing church is late Perpendicular. It is the burial-place 
of Fox "the martyrologist and Milton the poet, and contains some 
fine wood-carving by Grinling Gibbons. St Helen’s, Bishopsgate, 
belonged to a priory of nuns founded c. 1212, but the greater part of 
the building is later. It has two naves parallel, originally for the use 
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of the nuns and the parishioners 'respectively. The church of St 
Mary-le-Bow, in Cheapside, is built upon a Norman crypt* and that 
of St Olave’s, Hart Street, which was Pepys’s church and contains a 
modern memorial to him, is of the 15th century. Other ancient 
churches outside the City are few; but there may be noted St 
Margaret’s, under the shadow of Westminster Abbey; and the 
beautiful Ely Chapel in Holborn (q.v.), the only remnant of a palace 
of the bishops of Ely, now used by the Roman Catholics. The 
Chapel Royal, Savoy, hear the' Strand, Was rebuilt by Henry VII. 
on the site of Savoy Palace, which was erected by Peter, earl of 
Savoy and Richmond, in 1245, and destroyed in the insurrection of 
Wat Tyler in 1381. In 1505 Henry VII. endowed here a hospital of 
St John the Baptist for the poor. The chapel was used as the parish 
church of St Mary-le-Strand (1564-1717) and constituted a Chapel 
Royal in 1773; but there are no remains of the rest of the 
foundation. 

The architect to whom, after the great fire of 1666, the opportunity 
fell of leaving the marks of his influence upon London was Sir 
Ch / . Christopher Wren. Had all his schemes been followed out, 
t bh tiS “ ^at influence Would have extended beyond architecture 
alone. He, among others, prepared designs for laying 
b * out the City anew. But no such model city was destined 
to be built; the necessity for haste and the jealous guardianship of 
rights to old foundations resulted in the old lines being generally 
followed. It is characteristic of London that St Paul’s Cathedral 
(q.v.) should be closely hemmed in by houses, and its majestic west 
front approached obliquely by a winding thoroughfare. The cathe-. 
dral is Wren’s crowning work. It is the scene from time to time of 
splendid ceremonies, and contains the tombs of many great men; 
but in this respect it cannot compete with the peculiar associations of 
Westminster Abbey. Of Wren’s other churches it is to be noted that 
the necessity of economy usually led him to pay special attention to 
a single feature. He generally chose the steeple, and there are many 
fine examples of his work in this department. The steeple of St 
Mary-le-Bow, commonly called Bow Church, is one of the most note- 
worthy. This church has various points of interest besides its Norman 
crypt, from which it took the name of Bow, being the first church in 
London built on arches. The ecclesiastical Court of Arches sat here 
formerly. '“ Bow bells ” are famous, and any person born within 
hearing of them is said to be a “ Cockney,” a term now applied 
particularly to the dialect of the lower classes in London. Wren 
occasionally followed the Gothic model, as in St Antholin. The 
, ' classic style, however, was generally adopted in the period 

er u succeeding his own. Some fine churches belong to this 
c urc es. p er j Q( j f suc j 1 as Martin’s-in-the-Fields (1726), the 
Corinthian portico of which rises on the upper part of Trafalgar 
Square; but other examples are regrettable. While the architecture 
of the City churches, with the exceptions mentioned, is not as a rule 
remarkable, many are notable for the rich and beautiful wood- 
carving they contain. A Gothic style has been most commonly 
adopted in building modern churches; but of these the most notable, 
the Roman Catholic Westminster Cathedral (see Westminster), is 
Byzantine, and built principally of brick, with a lofty campanile. 
The only other ecclesiastical building to be specially mentioned is 
Lambeth Palace, opposite to the Houses of Parliament across the 
Thames. It has been a seat of the archbishops of Canterbury since 
1197, and though the present residential portion dates only from the 
early 19th century, the chapel, hall and other parts are of the 13th 
century and later (see Lambeth). 

Among secular buildings, there is none more. venerable than the 
Tower of London (q.v.), the moated- fortress which overlooks the 
T i Thames at the eastern boundary of the City. It presents 
^ ne exam Pl es °f Norman architecture; its historical 
honao . . associations are of the highest interest, and its armoury 

and the regalia of England, which are kept here, attract great 
numbers of visitors. 

The Houses of Parliament* with Westminster Abbey and St 


Margaret’s Church, complete the finest group of buildings which 
Q m London possesses; a group essentially Gothic, for the 
° V nt^ m Houses of Parliament, completed in 1867 from the designs 
Itulidlazs ® arr y» are in a late Perpendicular style. They cover a 
s ' great area, the east front giving immediately upon the 
Thames. The principal external features are the huge Victoria 
Tower at the south, and the clock tower, with its well-known chimes 


and the hour-bell “ Big Ben,” on the north. Some of the apartments 
are magnificently adorned within, and the building incorporates the 
ancient Westminster Hall, belonging to the former royal palace on the 
site (see Westminster). The government offices are principally in 
Whitehall, the fine thoroughfare which connects Parliament Square, 
in the angle between the Houses and the Abbey, with Trafalgar 
Square. Somerset House (1776-1786), a massive range of buildings 
by Sir William Chambers, surrounding a quadrangle, and having its 
front upon the Strand and back upon the Victoria Embankment, 
occupies the site of a palace founded by the protector Somerset, 
c. 1548. It contains tne Exchequer and Audit, Inland Revenue, 
Probate, Registrar-General’s and other offices, and one wing 
houses King’s College. Other offices are the New Record Office, the 
repository of State papers and other records, and the Patent Office 
in Chancery Lane. The Heralds’ College or College of Arms, the 
official authority in matters of armorial bearings and pedigrees, 


occupies a building in, Queen Victoria Street,: City* erected subse- 
quently to the great fire (16^3), The Royal Courts, of Justice or 
Law Courts stand adjacent to the Inns of Court, facing the Strand at 
the point where a memorial marks the site of Old Temple Bar (1672), 
at the entrance to the City, removed in 1878 and later re-erected at 
Theobald’s Park, near Cheshunt, Hertfordshire, The Law Courts 
(1882) were erected from the designs of G. E. Street, in a. Gothic 
style... ....... . 

The buildings connected with local government in London are with 
one exception modern, and handsome towri-halls have been erected 
for some of the boroughs. The exception is the Guildhall (q.v,) of 
the City Corporation, with, its splendid hall, the scene of meetings, 
and entertainments of the corporation, its council chamber, library 
and crypt (partly opened to the public in 1910). In 1906 the London 
County Council obtained parliamentary sanction for the erection of 
a county hall on the south bank of the Thames, immediately east, 
of Westminster Bridge, and in 1908 a design submitted by Mr Ralph 
Knott was accepted in competition. The style prescribed was English, 
Renaissance. Several of the great livery companies or gilds of the 
City possess fine halls, containing portraits and other collections of high' 
interest and value. Among the more notable of these halls are those 
of the Mercers, Drapers, Fishmongers, Cloth workers, Armourers and 
Stationers* , 

The former royal palaces of Westminster and ; of Whitehall, of 
which the fine Jacobean banqueting hall remains, are described ufider 
Westminster. The present London residence of the p 
sovereign is Buckingham Palace, on the west side of St , 

James’s Park, with beautiful gardens behind it. Bucking- p _ , # 
ham House was built in 1705 for the duke of Buckinghamshire, and; 
purchased by George III. in 1762. The existing palace was finished' 
by John Nash in 1835, but did not meet with approval,: and was 
considerably altered before Queen Victoria occupied it in. 1,837. As 
regards its exterior appearance it. is one of the least satisfactory of 
London’s great buildings, though the throne room and other state 
apartments are magnificent within. The picture gallery contains 
valuable works of Dutch masters and others. The front of the* 
palace forms the background to the public memorial to Queen 
Victoria, at the head of the Mall. Provision was made in, the design,, 
by Sir Aston Webb, for the extension of the Mall to open Upon" 
Trafalgar Square, through gateways in a semicircular range of 
: buildings to be occupied by government offices, and for a wide 
circular space in front of the Palace, with a statue of the Queen by 
Thomas Brock in its centre. St James’s Palace, ; at the north side of' 
St James’s Park, was acquired and rebuilt by Henry VIII., having 
been formerly a hospital founded in the 12th century fof leprous 
maidens, it was the royal residence after the destruction of White- 
hall by; fire in the time of William III. until a fire in 1809 destroyed 
the greater part. Only the gateway and certain apartments remain 
of the Tudor building. Marlborough House, adjacent to the palace, 
was built by the first duke of Marlborough in 1710 from the designs 
of Wren, came into possession of the Crown in 1817, and has been 
occupied since 1 863 by the prince of Wales. In Kensington (q.v.) , on 
the west side of Kensington Gardens, is the palace acquired - by 
William III. as a country seat, and though no longer used by the 
sovereign, is in part occupied by members of the royal family* and: 
possesses a deeper historical interest than the other royal palaces, as 
the birth-place of Queen Victoria and her residence in youth.. . ; 

There are few survivals of ancient domestic architecture in London, 
but the gabled and timbered front of Staple Inn, Holborn (q.v.) is & 
picturesque fragment. In Bishopsgate Street, City, stood Crosby Hall, 
which belonged to Crosby Place, the mansion of Sir ‘John Crosby 
(d; 1475). Richard 1 1 1 . occupied the mansion as duke of Gloucester 
and Lord Protector (cf. Shakespeare’s Richard III., Act i. Sc. 3, &c.) * 
The hall was removed in 1908, in spite pf strong efforts to preserve 
it, which resulted in its re-erection on a site in Chelsea. The hall of 
the Middle Temple is an admirable example of a refectory of: later 
date (1572). ; . : . : - ; . 

A fine though circumscribed group of buildings is that in the heart 
of the City which includes the Bank of England, the Royal Exchange 
and the Mansion HoUse. The Bank is a characteristic building* 
quadrilateral, massive and low, but covering a large area, without 
external windows, and almost wholly unadorned ; though the north- 
west corner is copied from the Temple of the Sibyl at Tivoli. , The 
building is mainly the work of Sir John Soane (c. 1788). The first 
building for the Royal Exchange was erected arid preserited to the 
City by Sir Thomas Gresham (1565-1570) whose crest’, a grass* 
hopper, appears in the wind- vane above the present : buiTdipg. 
Gresham’s Exchange was destroyed in the great fire of 16,66; and 
the, subsequent building was similarly destroyed in 1838. The 
present building has an imposing Corinthian portico, and encloses a 
court surrounded by an ambulatory adorned with historical paintings 
by Leighton, Seymour Lucas, Stanhope Forbes and others. The 
Mansion House was erected c, , 1 740. , , . , 

The only other public buildings, beyond those at Westminster, 
which fall into a great group are the modern museums, the Imperial 
Institute, London University and other institutions, and Albert Halli, 
which lie between Kensington Gore and Brampton and Cromwell 
Roads, and these, together with the National Gallery (in Trafalgar 
Square) and other art galleries, and the, principal scientific, educa- 
tional and recreative institutions, are considered in Section V. ’ 













Monument (1677), Fish Street 
Hill} Gity^ierectedlfrom the' designs of Wren in commemoration of the 
great fire of T666* is a Doric eolumh surmounted by a gilt representa- 
tion of a iflairiing ui®u The Nelson Column, the central feature of 
Trafalgar Square, is from the designs of William Railtoh (1843)^ 
crooned with a statue of Nelson by Baily, and has at its base four 
colossal lions in bronze^ modelled by Sir Edwin Landseer. A statue 
of« the duke of ©a'mbridge, by Captain Adrian Jones, was unveiled 
in 1907 >in front of the! War Office; Whitehall. The duke of York’s 
Column, Carlton House Terrdce (1833), an Ionic pillar, is surmounted 
by a ! brbnze istatue i by Sir Richard Westmacott. The Westminster 
Column, 1 outside. the entrance to Dean’s Yard, was erected to the: 
memory of the old pupils of Westminster School who died in the 
Russian and Indian wars of 185A-1859. : The Guards Memorial, 
Waterloo i Plaice , ( commemorates the foot guards who died in the' 
Crimea* 5 The ^Albert Memorial, ; Kensington Gardens; wais erected 
(1872) by “ Queen Victoria and her People to the memory of Albert; 
Prince Consort,’’* from the designs of Sir Gilbert Scott, with a statue 
of the Prince (1876) by John Henry Foley beneath a huge prnate Gothic 
canopy.; ; At the eastern end of the Strand a memorial with statue by 
Hatrio; Thorneycroft * of William Ewart Gladstone < was unveiled : in 
1,905. In Parliament Square' and elsewhere are numerous statues,! 
some of high merit, but it cannot be said that statuary occupies an 
important place in the adornment of streets and open places in 
London. ; Cleopatra’s Needle, an ancient' Egyptian monument, was 
pres'ented'fo the government by Mehemet Ali in 1819, brought from 
Alexandria in 1878; and erected on the Victoria embankment on a 
pedestal of grey granite. ' 

w fromenclaiure.-—- Having regard to the destruction of visible 
evidences ; of antiquity in London^ both through accidental 
agencies such; as the great fire, and through inevitable moderniz- 
ing; influences' if is T^ll that historical associations in. nomeiir 
dature j afe preseryei in .a greaf measure, unimpaired. The City 
naturally offers The ; richest field for study in this direction. 
The: derivations of names may here be grouped into two classes, 4 
those; haying a Commercial connexion, and those associated: 
with ancient buildings, particularly the City wall and ecclesiastical 
> foundations. ; Among- examples of the first group, Cheapside 
is prominent. This 1 modern thoroughfare of shops was ip es[rly } 
times the Chepe (£). Eng. bargain), an open place occupied 
hy a^iqqrket^ Having, . until the’, :14 th century, ; a space set apart 
for popular; entertainments. There was a Queen Eleanor cross 
here, arid conduits supplied The 1 City with water. Modem 
Cheapside ^ into the street called the. Poultry,, 

from ppufteriers ^ \ lately , departed, from thence/” 

according to ;Stow, -at the* close of the 16th century. Cornhill, 
again j * recalls’ the cornmarkot ^Thrie out of mind there holden ” 
(Stdw)-, arid Gracechurch; Street was corrupted |rom the rialne of 
the/c^^Epf'^ by the great fire, 

rebuilt; rand removed in- 1868) ,< which was said to be derived from 
a herb-market held under its walls; The Jews had their quarter 
hear fehb ; cpiriiriercial centre, their presence:' being indicated by 
• thp ( str eet gained Qld Jewry, though it is. probable that they 
did; not -reoccupy this locality after - their: expulsion in 1290, 
Lombard' Street > similarly: points to the residence of Lombard 
mercharitSy the riariie existing when Edward, II. confirmed a 
gr$q| s i jfp ;Ilbjeritjne^ riier<$aji{s f in ,13 i §, while the ^Lombards 
maintained their position until Tudor times. Paternoster Row, 
still 'occupied by bookseller^; takes name from the sellers of 
pi$^eM>pbk$ arid wfifers;, of texts who collected under the 
sh^dpw .pf $t Panics , Cathedral. ,.As regards names derived. from 
andenfi buddings;; instances rare the streets called London Wall 
arid Brirbifcan,' and those named after the numerous gates: Of 
tho§e^ ^^assoeiated; ^ifh ecclesiastical foundations several occur in 
ther course pf iclq.V.(Section. II. , ‘ Ecclesiastical Architecture , 

$u(Ji are, Austin Friars, Crutched Friars, Blackfriars: and 
Whitefriars. To this last' district a curious alternative name, 
AIMatia,. was given, probably in the 1 7th ' century, with reference 
■tp! riOfqriety. as a hiding-piace of debtors. A derivation is 
suggested? from the disputed; territory of v Alsace, pointing the 
contrast between this lawless district and the adjacent Temple, 
the; home of the law itself. The name Bridewell came from a 
well, near the Fleet (New Bridge Street), dedicated to St Bride, 
andiwas attached to- a Chouse built by Henry VIII. (152 2},. but 
is^mdst fariipiar in its application -to 1 The. house of correction 
inatiflifed v Edward 4 VL , which ■ r eiriairied a prison till t 863: 

The , J^inoties, a street leading south from Aldgate, takes name 


from an abbey of nuns of St plate {S or ores Minor es) founded 
in 1 293.' Apart from! the City ah interesting , ecclesiastical 
survival is the name Broad Sanctuary, Westminster, recalling 
the place of sanctuary which long survived the monastery under 
the protection of which it originally existed. Covent Garden^ 
again, took its name from a convent garden belonging to 
Westminster. Among the survivals of names of non-ecclesiastical 
buildings Castle Baynard may be noted; it stood in the City 
on the banks of the Thames, and wa!s held by Ralph Baynard, a 
Norman, in the time of William the Conqueror ; a later building 5 
being erected in 1428 by Humphrey , duke of Gloucester. Here 
Richard III. was acclaimed king* and the mansion was used 
by Henry VII. and Henry VIII. Its name is kept in a Wharf 
arid a ward of the City. ; .? : 

* The survival, pf names of obliterated physical features - or 
characteristics is illustrated in Section I.; but additional 
instances are found in the Sttand, which originally ran close TO 
the sloping bank of the Thames, and in . Smithfielt},. now ’ the 
central meat market, (tut for long, the “smooth field ” where, a 
cattle 4 and hay market was held, and the scene of tournaments 
and game's, and also of executions. Here in 1381' Wat Tyler 
the rebel was killed by Sir William Walworth during the parley 
with Richard II. In the. West End of London the majority of 
important street-names are naturally of a later derivation than 
those iri the ancient City, though Charing Cross (q.v.) is ari 
instance oiE an exception. The derivation commonly accepted 
for Piccadilly is from pickadil, a stiff- collar or hem in fashion in 
the * early part of the 17 th century (Span, picca, a spear-head). 
In Pall Mall arid the neighbouring Mall in St Janies* Park i$; 
found the title of a game resembling croquet (Fr. paille rriaittei 
iq. favour, at, or before the time of Charles I., though the Mall 
; was? laid out for the game by. Charles II. Other names pointing 
•tb the existence/ of pastimes now extinct are found elsewhere 
in London; as in Balls Pond Road, Islington, where in the ; 1 7th 
century was a proprietary pond for . the sport of duck-hunting. 
An entertainment of another form is recalled in : the name of 
; Spring Gardens, St James ? Park, where at the time of James L 
there was a fountain br spring so arranged as to besprinklb those 
who trod unwarily on the valve which opened it, Many of the 
names of the rich residential streets and squares in the west 
hay p associations with the various owners of the properties; 
but Mayfair is so called from a fair held on this ground iri May’ 
as early as the reign of Charles II. Finally there are several 
survivals, in street-names, of former private mansions and other 
buildings. 'Thus the district of the Adelphi, south of Charing 
Cross, takes name from the block of dwellings and offices erected 
in 1768 by The brothers {Qx. adelphi) Robert and William Adam, 
Scottish architects. In Piccadilly Clarendon House, erected ini 
1664 by Edward HydO, earl 6f Clarendon, became Albemarle 
House when acquired by the : duke of Alberiiarle in 1675;, i 
Northumberland House, from which is named Northumberland 
Avenue,: opening upon Trafalgar Square, was built c. 1605 by, 
Henry Howard, earl of Northampton, and was acquired by 
marriage by Algbfnbn Percy, earl of N orthumberland, in 1642. 
It took name frdrn this family, and stood until 1874. Arundel 
House, originally a seat of the bishops of Bath, was the residence 
of Thomas Howard, earl of Arundel, whose famous collection ; 
of sculpture, the Arundel Marbles, was housed here until pre- 
sented to .Qxford University in 1 66 7. The site of the house isj 
marked by Arundel Street, Strand. 1 

III. Communications 

Railways. — The trunk railways- leaving London, with th<qc 
: termini, are as follows; ( 1 ) Northern. The Great Northern, Midland 
and London & North-Western systems, have adjacent termini, 
namely. .King’s Cross, St Pancras' and Euston, in Euston Road, St 
Pancras. The terminus of the Great Central railway is Marylefione, 
in the road of that name. , (2) Western. , The terminus of the Great- 
Western railway is Paddington (Praed Street) ; and that < of the 
London & South-Western, Waterloo, south of the Thames in Lambeth. 
(3) Southern. The London, Brighton & South Coast railway has 
its western, terminus at yictoria, and its central terminus at London 
Bridge, on the south . side of the Thames. The South-Eastern & 
Chatham railway has fpur terminal stations ^ all on or dose to, the 
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north bank of the river — Victoria, Charing Cross, 1 Holborn Viaduct 
and Cannon Street (City). St Paul’s Station on the Holborn branch 
is also terminal in part. (4 ) Eastern. The principal terminus of the 
Great Eastern Railway is in Liverpool Street (City), but the company 
also uses Fenchurch Street (City), the terminus of the London, 
Tilbury & Southend railway, and St Pancras. These lines, 
especially the southern lines, the Great Eastern, Great Northern and 
South-Western carry a very heavy suburban traffic. Systems of 
joint lines and running powers are maintained to afford communica- 
tion between the main lines. Thus the West London Extension line 
.carries local traffic between the North Western and Great Western 
and the Brighton and South-Western systems, while the Metropolitan 
•Extension through the City connects the Midland and Great Northern 
' with the South-Eastern & Chatham lines. 

The railways whose systems are mainly or wholly confined within 
the metropolitan area are as follows. The North London railway 
has a terminal station at Broad Street, City, and serves the parts of 
London implied by its name. The company possesses running powers 
over the lines of various other companies : thus its trains run as far 
north as Potter's Bar on the Great Northern line, while it serves 
Richmond on the west and Poplar on the east. The East London 
line connects Shoreditch with New Cross (Deptford) by way of the 
Thames Tunnel, a subway under the river originally built for foot- 
passengers. The London & Indih Docks line connects the city 
with the docks on the north bank of the river as far as North 
Woolwich. The Metropolitan railway has a line from Baker Street 
through north-west London to Harrow, continuing to Uxbridge, 
while the original main line runs on to Rickmans worth, Aylesbury 
and Verney Junction, but has been worked by the Metropolitan ana 
Great Central companies jointly since 1906. Another line serves the 
western outskirts (Hammersmith, Richmond, &c.) from the city. 
Metropolitan trains also connect at New Cross with the south- 
eastern railway system. This company combines with the Metro- 
politan District to form the Inner Circle line, which has stations close 
to all the great railway termini north of the Thames. The Metro- 
politan District (commonly called the District) system serves 
Wimbledon, Richmond, Ealing and Harrow on the west, and passes 
eastward by Earl’s Court, South Kensington, Victoria and Mansion 
House (City) to Whitechapel and Bow. The Metropolitan and the 
District lines within London are for the most part underground (this 
feature supplying the title of “ the Underground ” familiarly applied 
to. both systems); the tunnels being constructed of brick. The 
earliest part of the system was opened in 1863. Although these 
railways, as far as concerns the districts they serve, form the fastest 
method of communication from point to point, their discomfort, 
arising mainly from the impossibility of proper ventilation, and 
various other disadvantages attendant upon the use of steam traction, 
led to a determination to adapt the lines to electrical working. 
Experiments on a short section of the line were made in i960, and 
later schemes were set on foot to electrify the District system and 
bring under one general control this railway, other lines in deep 
level “ tubes ” between Baker Street and Waterloo, between Charing 
Cross, Euston and Hampstead, and between Hammersmith, 
Brompton, Piccadilly, King’s Cross and Finsbury Park, and the 
London United Tramways Company. The Underground Electric 
Railways Company, which acquired a controlling influence over 
these concerns, undertook the construction of a great power station 
at Chelsea ; while the Metropolitan Company, which had fallen into 
line with the District (not without dispute over the system of electri- 
fication to be adopted) erected a station at Neasden on the Aylesbury 
branch. Electric traction was gradually introduced on the Metro- 
politan and the District lines in 1906. The former company com- 
bined with the Great Western Company as regards the electrification 
of, and provision of stock for, the lines which they had previously 
worked jointly, from Edgware Road by Bishop’s Road to Hammer- 
- smith , ac. The Baker Street & Waterloo railway (known as the 
“ Bakerloo ”) was opened in. 1906 and subsequently extended in one 
direction to Paddington and in the other to the Elephant and Castle. 
The Great Northern, Piccadilly & Brompton line, from Finsbury 
Park to Hammersmith, was opened early in 1907, and the Charing 
Cross, Euston & Hampstead line later in the same year. Deep- 
level electric railways (“ tubes ”), communicating with the surface 
by lifts, were already familiar in London. The first opened was the 
City & South London (1890), subsequently extended to run between 
Euston, the Angel, Islington, the Bank (City) and Clapham. Others 
are the Waterloo & City (1898) running from the terminus of the 
South-Western railway without intermediate stations to the Bank ; 
the Central London (1900), from the Bank to Shepherd’s Bush, 
Hammersmith; and the Great Northern & City (1904) from 
Finsbury Park (which is an important suburban junction On the 
Great Northern railway) to Moorgate Street. 

Tramways.— The surface tramway system of London cannot be 
complete, as, within an area roughly represented by the boroughs of 
Chelsea, Kensington and Fulham, the city of Westminster and a 
considerable district north thereof, and the city of London, the 

1 Charing Cross station was the scene of a remarkable catastrophe 
on the 5th of December 1905, when a large part of the roof collapsed, 
and the falling debris did very serious damage to the Avenue theatre, 
ydiich stands close to the station at a lower level. 


existing streets could not accommodate tram lines along with other 
traffic over any great distance consecutively, and in point of fact 
there are few, beyond the embankment line frOQi Blackfriars Bridge 
to Westminster Bridge, which connects with the southern system. 
Another line, running south from Islington, Uses the shallowdevel 
subway under Kingsway and connects with the embankment line. 
The northern, western and eastern outskirts and London south 
of the Thames are extensively served by trams. On the formation 
of the London County Council there were thirteen tramway com- 
panies in existence. Powers under the Tramways Act of 1870 
were given to the council, enabling it to acquire possession of these 
undertakings, and within the county of London they have been for 
the most part so acquired, and are worked by the council: Outside 
the county both companies and local authorities own and work 
tramways. Both electric and horse traction are used; the latter, 
however, has been in great part displaced by the former. The total 
mileage for greater London is about 240. 

Omnibuses . — The omnibus system is very extensive, embracing 
all the principal streets throughout the county and extending over 
a large part of Greater London. The two principal omnibus com- 
panies are the London General Omnibus and the London Road Gar. 
The first omnibus ran between the Bank and Paddington in 1829. 
In 1905 and following years motor omnibuses (worked mostly by 
internal combustion engines) began to a large extent to supplant 
horse traction. The principal existing companies adopted them, and 
new companies were formed to work them exclusively. With their ; 
advantages of greater speed and carrying capacity over the horsed 
vehicles, their introduction was a most important development, 
though their working at first imposed a severe financial strain on 
many companies. 

Cabs . — The horse-drawn cabs which ply for hire in the streets, or 
wait at authorized •“ cab-stands,” are of two kinds, the “ hansom,” 
a two-wheeled vehicle so named after its inventor (1834) and the 
“ four- wheeler.” “ Hackney coaches ” for hire are first mentioned 
. in 1625, when they were kept at inns, and numbered 20. Until 1832 
their numbers were restricted, in 1662 to 400, in 1694 to 700, in 1771 
to 1 poo. In some cases a driver owns his cab, but the majority of 
vehicles are let to drivers by owners, and the adjustment of terms 
between them has led to disputes from time to time. In 1894 a 
dispute necessitated the formulation of the “ Asquith award ” by 
the Rt. Hon. H. H. Asquith as home secretary, and subsequent 
modifications of this were only arrived at, as in 1904, after a strike 
of the. drivers affected. A long-standing cause of complaint on the 
part of the public has been the' common refusal of cab-drivers to 
accept their legal fares, but, on the other hand, several attempts to 
'introduce cabs with an automatic taximeter failed, until the intro* 
duction of motor cabs, of which a few had already been plying for 
some time when in 1907 a large number, provided with taximeters,, 
were put into service. Subsequently, as the number of “ taxicabs ” 
(see Motor Vehicles) increased, that of horse-cabs decreased. 

Traffic Problem .—' One of the most serious administrative problems 
met with, in London is that of locomotion, especially as regards the 
regulation of traffic in the principal thoroughfares and at the busiest 
crossings. The police have powers of control over vehicles and exer- 
cise them admirably; their work in this respect is a constant source 
of wonder to foreign visitors. But this control does not meet the 
problem of actually lessening the number of vehicles in the main 
arteries of traffic. At such crossings as that of the Strapd and 
Wellington Street, Ludgate Circus and south of the Thames, the 
Elephant and Castle, as also in the narrow streets of the City, con- 
gestion is often exceedingly severe, and is aggravated when any main 
street is under repair, and diversion of traffic through narrow side 
streets becomes necessary. Many street improvements were carried, 
out, it is true, in the last half of the 19th century, the dates of the 
principal being as follows: 1854, Cannon Street; 1864, Southwark 
Street; 1870, Holborn Viaduct; 1871, Hamilton Place, Queen 
Victoria Street; 1876, Northumberland Avenue; 1882, Tooley 
Street; 1883, Hyde Park Corner; 1884, Eastcheap; 1886, Shaftes- 
bury Avenue; 1887, ^ Charing Cross Road; 1890-1892, Rosebery 
Avenue. At the beginning of the 20th century several important 
local widenings of streets were put in hand, as for example between 
Sloane Street and Hyde Park Corner, in the Strand and at the Marble 
Arch (1908). At the same period a great work was undertaken to 
meet the want of a proper central communication between north and 
south, namely, the Construction of a broad thoroughfare, called 
Kingsway in honour of King Edward VII., from High Holborn 
opposite Southampton Row southward to the Strand, connexion 
with which is established at two points through, a crescent named 
Aldwych. The idea of such a thoroughfare is traceable back to the 
time of William IV. The magnitude of the traffic problem as a whole 
may be best appreciated by examples of the vast schemes of im- 
provement which from time to time have been put forward by 
responsible individuals. <Thus Sir John Wolfe Barry, as chairman 
of the Council of the Society of Arts in 1899, proposed to alleviate 
congestion of traffic by bridges over and tunnels under the streets at 
six points, namely — -Hyde Park Corner, Piccadilly Circus, Ludgate 
Circus, Oxford Street and Tottenham Court Road, Strand and 
Wellington Street, and Southwark Bridge and Upper Thames Street. 
Another scheme seriously suggested in 1904, to meet existing dis- 
abilities of communication between north and south by linking the 
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northern and southern tramway services, involved the removal of the 
Charing Cross terminus of the South Eastern and Chatham railway 
to the south side of the river, and the construction of a new bridge 
in place of the railway bridge. The mere control of existing traffic, g 
local street . improvements and provision of new means of com- c 
munieation between casual points, were felt to miss the root of the c 
problem, and in 1903 a Royal Commission was appointed to consider I 
the whole question pf locomotion and transport in London, expert £ 
evidehcie b^ng, taten from engineers, representatives of the various 
railway and other companies, of the County Council, borough 1 
councils . and police, and others- The commission reported in 1905. 1 z 
T With regard to street improvements the most important < 

Tn misrn recommendation was that of the construction of two 2 
mm* main avenues 140 ft. wide, one running west and east, 1 
ston iwj. | roin Bayswater Road to Whitechapel, andpassing through 1 
the city in the neighbourhood of London Wall, and another from i 
Holloway to the Elephant and Castle, to cross the Thames by a new 
bridge above Blackfriars, Four lines of surface tramways and four ] 
railway lines in shallow tunnels were proposed along these avenues.^ < 
Many widenings and other improvements of existing thoroughfares,' 1 
and extensions of tramways were proposed, and detailed recommenda- 1 
tions were made as regards urban and suburban railways, and the 1 
rehousing of the working population on the outskirts of London. 3 
Finally, the commission made the important recommendation that a 
traffic board should be established for London, to exercise a general 
supervision of traffic, and to act as a tribunal to which all schemes 
of railway and tramway construction should be referred. 

Thames Steamer s.—h local passenger steamboat service on the 
Thames suffers from the disadvantage that the river does not provide 
the, shortest route between points at ; any great distance apart , and 
that the main thoroughfares between east and west do hot touch its 
banks, so that passengers along those thoroughfares are not tempted 
to use it as a channel of communication. High pier dues, moreover, 
contributed to the decline of the traffic, and attempts to overcome 
the disinclination of passengers to use the river (at any rate in winter) 
show a record of failure. The London, Westminster and Vauxhall 
Steamboat Company established in 1840 a service of seven steam- 
boats between London Bridge and Vauxhall. This company was 
bought up by the Citizen and Iron Steamboat Companies in 1865. ! 
The City Steamboat Company, established in 1848, began with eight 
boats, artd by 1865 had increased their fleet to seventeen, running 
from London Bridge to Chelsea. This company was taken over by 
the London Steamboat Company in 1875. The sinking of the 
“ Princess Alice ” in 1878 was a serious blow to the London Steam- 
boat Company, which collapsed, and was succeeded by the River 
Thames Steamboat Navigation Company , which went into liquida- 
tion in 1887. The fleet was bought by a syndicate and sold to the 
Victoria Steamboat Association. The Thames Steamboat Company 
then took up the service, but early in 1902 announced that it would be 
discontinued, although in 1904 it was temporarily resumed. Mean- 
while, however, in 1902 the London County Council had promoted a 
bill in Parliament to enable them to run a service of boats on the 
Thames. The bill was thrown out on this occasion, but was revived 
and passed in 1904, and on the 17th of June 1905 the service was 
put into operation. The boats, however, were worked at a loss, and 
the service was discontinued in 1909. 

Foreign Communications. — A large pleasure traffic is maintained 
by the steamers of the New Palace Company and others in summer 
between London Bridge and Southend, Clacton and Harwich, 
Ramsgate, Margate ana other resorts of the Kent coast, and Calais 
and Boulogne, Passenger steamers sail from the port of London to 
the principal ports of the British Isles and northern Europe, and to all 
parts of the world, but the most favoured passenger services to and 
from Europe and North America pass through other ports, to which 
the railways provide special services of trains from London. The 
principal travelling agency in London is that of Messrs Cook, whose 
head office is at Ludgate Circus. A number of sub-offices of large 
steamship lines are congregated in Cockspur Street, Trafalgar 
Square, and several of the principal railway companies have local 
offices throughout the centre of the metropolis for the issue of 
tickets and the collection and forwarding of luggage and parcels. 

Post Office.— -The General Post Office lies in the centre of the City 
, on either side of the street called St Martin’s le Grand. The oldest 
portion of the buildings, Ionic in style, was designed by Sir Robert 
Smirke and erected in 1829. Here are the central offices of the letter, 
newspaper and telegraph departments, with the office of the Post- 
master General ; but the headquarters of the parcels department are 
at Mount Pleasant, Clerkenwell ; those of the Post Office Savings 
Bank at Blythe Road, West Kensington, and those of the Money 
Order department in Queen Victoria Street. . The postal area 
is . divided into eight districts, commonly designated by initials 
(which it is customary to employ in writing addresses) — East Central 
(E.C., the City, north to Pentonville and City Roads, west to Gray’s 
Inn Road and the Law Courts); West Central (W.C., from Euston 
Road to the Thames, and west to Tottenham Court Road) ; West 
(W., from Piccadilly and Hyde Park north to Marylebone and Edg- 


1 The report appeared in eight volumes, the first of which, con- 
taining the general conclusions to which allusion is here made, bore 
the number, as a blue-book, Cd. 2597. 


ware Roads; the greater part of Paddington and Kensington, north 
part of Fulham and ; Hammersmith) ; South-west (S.W., City of 
Westminster south of Piccadilly, Chelsea, South Kensington, the 
greater part of Fulham, and London south of the Thames and west 
of Vauxhall Bridge) ; South-east (S.E., remainder of London south 
of the Thames); East (E., east of the City and Kingsland Road); 
North (N., west of Kingsland Road ; Islington); North-west (N.W., 
greater part of St Pancras and St Marylebone, and Hampstead). 
The postal area excludes part of Woolwich within the county; 
but includes considerable areas outside the county in other directions, 
as West Ham, Leyton, &c., on the east; Woodford, Chingford, &c., 
on the north-east; Wood Green, Southgate and Finchley on the 
north; Hendon and Willesden on the north-west ; Acton and Ealing, 
Barnes and Wimbledon on the west; and Penge and Beckenham on 
the south, wholly or in part. There are ten district head offices 
and about a thousand local offices in the metropolitan district. 

Telephones . — The National Telephone Company, working under 
licence expiring on the 31st of December 1911, had until 1901 practic- 
ally a monopoly of telephonic communication within London, though 
the Post Office owned all the trunk lines connecting the various 
telephone areas of the company. The company’s management did 
not give satisfaction, and the use of the telephone was consequently 
restricted in the metropolis^ when in 1898. a Select Committee on 
Telephones reported that “ general immediate and effective ” com- 
petition by either the government or local authority was necessary 
to ensure efficient working. The Post Office thereupon instituted a 
separate system of exchanges and lines, intercommunication between 
the two systems being arranged. Charges were reduced and efficiency 
benefited by this movement. The area covered by the local as 
distinct from the trunk service is about 630 sq. m. extending to 
Romford, Enfield, Harrow, &c., north of the Thames, and to Dartford 
Reigate, Epsom, &c., south of it. Public call offices are provided 
in numerous shops, railway stations and other public places, and 
at many post offices. The District Messengers Company affords 
facilities through local offices for the use of special messengers. 

IV. Population, Public Health, &c. 

The population of Greater London by the census of 1901 was 
6,581,402. 

The following table gives comparisons between the figures 
of certain census returns for Greater London and its chief 
component parts, namely, the City, the county and the outer 
ring (i.e. Greater London outside the county). All the figures 
before those of 1901 are adjusted to these areas. 


Year. 

City. 

County. 

Outer Ring. 

Greater London. 

1801 

1841 

1881 

1901 

128,129 

123,563 

50,569 

26,923 

831,181 

1,825,714 

3,779,728 

4,509,618 

155,334 

286,067 

936,364 

2,044,864 

1,114,644 

2,235,344 

4,766,661 

6,581,402 


The reason for the decrease in the resident City population is 
to be found in the rapid extension of business premises, while 
the widening ramifications of the outer residential areas are 
illustrated by the increase in the later years of the population 
of the Outer Ring. The growth and population of London 
previous to the 19th century is considered under History, ad jin. 

The foreign-born population of London was §0,252 in' 1881, and 
135,377 in 1901. During 1901, 27,070 aliens (excluding sailors) 
arrived at the port, and in 1962, 33,060. Of these last ... 
Russians and Poles numbered 21,013; Germans, 3386; 

Austrians and Hungarians, 2197; Dutch, 1902; Norwegians 
Swedes and Danes, 1341; and Rumanians, 1016. Other nation- 
alities numbered below one thousand each. The foreign-born popu- 
lation shows a large increase in percentage to the whole, being 1-57 
in 1881 and 2*98 in 1901. Residents of Irish birth have decreased 
since 1851; those of Scottish birth have increased steadily, and 
roughly as the population. German residents are found mainly in 
the western and west central districts; French mainly in the City 
of Westminster (especially the district of Soho), St Pancras and St 
Marylebone ; Italians in Holborn (Saffron Hill), Soho and Finsbury; 
and Russians and Poles in Stepney and Bethnal Green. 

Vital Statistics . — The following table shows the average birth 
rate and death-rate per thousand at stated periods. 


Years. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

1861-1880 2 

35*4 

2 3*4 

1891-1900 2 

30-3 

19*2 

1901-1904 2 

28-5 

i6-5 

1905 

27*1 

I 5’6 

. 2 Average. 


A comparison of the } death-rate of London and those of other 
great towns in England and abroad is given here 
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Average 

1895-1904. 

I 905 - 

Leicester . . 

167 

I 3*3 

Brussels . 

167 

14*5 

Bristol 

16-9. 

14-6 

Bradford . . 

1 77 

15*2 

Leeds 

I 9 *i 

15*2 

London . . 

18-2 

15*6 

Birmingham . 

20*2 


Nottingham’. 

1 8 -4 

16-5 

Newcastle 

20-9 

1.6*8 

Sheffield . . 

19*6 

1 7*0 

Berlin 

17.8 

17*2 

Paris . . 

19-2 

17-4 

Manchester . 

22-6 I 

i8-o 

New York . 

( 20*2 

13-3 

Vienna . 

20-0 

19*0 

Liverpool 

1 23-2 

19-6 

Rome . . 

19 I 

20*6 

St Petersburg 

25*9 

25*3 


In 1905 the lowest death-rates among the metropolitan boroiighs 
were returned by Hampstead (9*3), Lewisham (11*7), Wandsworth 
( 1-2:6), Woolwich (12*8), Stoke Newington (12*9), and the highest by 
Shoreditch. (19:7), Finsbury (19-0),, Bermondsey (18 *7), Bethnal 
Green < ( 1 8*6) and Southwark. (18 • 5) . : A return, of the percentage .of 
inhabitants, dwelling in overrcrowded tenements .shows 27 for Lewis- 
ham, 4-5 for Wandswprth, 5-5 for Stoke Newington, and 6-4 for 
Hampstead, against 35*2 for Finsbury and 29-9 for Shoreditch. 

Sanitation . — As regards •, sanitation London is. under special 
regulations. When the statutes relating to public health were con- 
solidated and amended in 1875 London was excluded; and the law 
applicable to it was specially consolidated and amended in 1891. 
The London County Council is a central sanitary authority ; the 
City and metropolitan boroughs are sanitary districts, and the Cor- 
poration and borough councils are local sanitary authorities. ; The, 
County Council deals directly with matters where^ uniformity of 
administration is essential, e.g. main drainage, housing of working 
classes, infant life protection, common lodging-houses and shelters, 
and contagious diseases of animals. With, a further view to uni- 
formity it has certain powers of supervision and control over local 
authorities, and can make by-laws respecting construction of local 
sewers, sanitary conveniences, offensive trades, slaughter-houses 
and dairies, and prevention of nuisances outside the jurisdiction of 
local authorities. A medical officer of health for the whole county 
is appointed by the Council, which also pays half jthe salaries of lbcal 
medical officers and sanitary inspectors. The Council may also act in 
cases;of default by the local authorities, or may make representations 
to the Local Government Board respecting such default, whereupon 
the Board may direct the Council to withhold payment due to the 
local authority under the Equalization of Rates Act 1894. 

The first act providing for a commission Of sewers in London dates 
from 1531. Various works of a more or less imperfect character 
_ were carried out,, such as the bringing over in 1637 of the 

Drainage . r i ver Fleet, which as early as 1307 bad become inaccessible 
to shipping through the accumulation of filth. Scavengers were 
employed in early times, and sewage was received into wells and 
pumped into the kennels of the streets. A system of main drainage 
was inaugurated by, .the Commissioners of Sewers in 1849, but their 
work proceeded very slowly. It was carried on more effectively by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works (1856-1888) which expended over 
six-and-a-half millions sterling on the work. The London County 
Council maintained, completed and improved the system. The 
length of sewers in the main system is about 288 m., and their 
construction has cost about eight millions. The system covers the 
county of London, West Ham, Perige, Tottenham, Wood Green, and 
parts of Beckenham, Hornsey, Croydon, Willesden, East Ham and 
Acton. There are actually two distinct systems, north and south of 
the Thames, having separate outfall works on the north and south 
banks of the river, at Barking and Crossness. The clear effluent 
flows into the Thames, and the sludge is taken 50 m. out to sea. 
The annual cost of maintenanbe of the system exceeds £250,000. 
The sanitary authorities are concerned only with the supervision of 
house drainage, and the construction and maintenance of local 
sewers discharging into the main system . The Thames; and the Lea 
Conservancies have powers to guard against the pollution of the 
rivers. 

Hospitals . — -The Metropolitan Asylums Board, though established 
m 1867 purely as a poor-law authority for the relief of the sick, insane 
and infirm paupers, has become a central hospital 
authority for infectious diseases, With power to receive into 
its hospitals persons,; who are riot paupers, suffering from 
fever, smallpox or diphtheria. ‘Both the Board and the 
County Council have certain powerriand duties of sanitary 
authority for the purpose of epidemic regulations. The local sanitary 
authorities carry , out the provisions, of the Infectious Diseases 
(Notification and Prevention) Acts* which' for London are embodied 
in the Public Health (London) Act 1891; The* Board has asylums 
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for the insane at Tooting Bee (Wandsworth); Ealing (for children) ; 
King’s Langley; Hertfordshire; Gaterham, Surrey ; arid Datririth, 
Kent. There are twelve fever hospitals, ‘ ihcfudihg northern : arid 
southern convalescent hospitals; For smallpoX the; ' Bbard ' main- 
tains hospital ships moored in the Thames at Dartford, rind a f arid 
establishment at the same place; There 1 are land arid .river 
ambulance services* ' ' ; • ( ( : ; i;: !i > 

There are three regular funds in London for the 1 support ‘of 
hospitals. (1) King Edward’s Hospital Fund (1 897) founded, by 
King Edward VII. as Prince of Wales in commeriioration. df the 
Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria. The League Of Mercy; under 
royal charter, operates in conjunction with the Fund in the collection 
of small subscriptions. The Order Of Mercy was 1 instituted by the 
King as a reward for distinguished - personal service. ,v ,(2) ;The 
Metropolitan Hospital Sunday Fund, founded in 1873, draws tjbie 
greater part of its revenue from : collections in churches ; on stated 
occasions. (3) The Metropolitan Hospital; Saturday Furid i! was 
founded in 1873, and is made up chiefly of small sums' collected in 
places of business, &c. The following is a list of the principal London 
hospitals, with dates of foundation v ! 

1. General Hospitals with Medical Schools (all of Which, with the 

exception of that of the Seamen’s Hospital* are schools of London 
Uiliversity) : — i. • -•"/ • 1 " V;'" 1 .'- 

Charing Gross; Agar Street; Strand (1820). 

Guy’s ;;$t Thomas Street, Southwark ( 1 724). ' : . • 

King’s College; Lincoln’s Inn Fields (1839). 

London ; 1 Whitechapel (1740). ; ; s - 

Middlesex;' Mortimer -Street, Marylebone (1745), ’ * ■’ 

N orth London , or U diversity College j Gower Street ( 1 833). 
Royal Free; Gray’s Inn' Road (1828 ; on present, site; 1842). 
London School of Medicine for Women. !i i: 1 

; St Bartholomew’s ; Smithfield (1123 ; refounded 1547). 

St George’s; Hyde Park Corner (1733). * ; , ' 1 ; 

St Mary’s ; Paddington (1845). > ; ! 

St Thomas’ ; Lambeth (1213 ; on present site, 1871); 1 

Seamen ’s Hospital Society ; Greenwich (1821) : 7 7 

Westminster, facing the Abbey. (1720; on present site, 1834). 

2. General Hospitals without Schools :—’ '• - ■' v - ! i< ’ 

Great Northern Central ; Islington (1856; on present 'site, 
. 1887). . - . - ■- 7 ■■■*■ :'■'■••• ■'<’> 1 

Metropolitan; Hackney (1836). ; ; 

Poplar Hospital for Accidents (1854). " 

West London; Hammersmith Road (1856). 

3. Hospitals for Special Purposes : — 

Brompton Consumption Hospital (1841); / : . 1 j 

; Cancer Hospital ; Brompton (1851)4 ; - - : : 

' : City of London Hospital for diseases of the chest; Bethnal 

. Green ( 1 848) • 1 ; ' - • : ! - : ; f ' ' : 

East London Hospital ! for Children and / Dispensafy for 
Women ; Shadwell (1868) . ' 77. y 7 

Hospital for Sick Children ; Bloomsbury (1852). ; ; 1 : 5 u 

London Fever Hospital ; Islington (1802); ■ ' ; - hd 

National Hospital foir Paralysed and Epileptics; Bloomsbury 


Royal 'Hospital for Incurables; Putney (1854). 

Royal London Ophthalmic : Hospital ; City Road (1804; bn 
, present site, 1899). : V 

(See also separate articles on boroughs.) 1 ! ’ 

Water Supply.— In the 12th century London Was supplied with 
water from local streams and wells, of which Holy Well; Clerk’s JYbll 
(ClerkenWell) and St Clement’s Well, near St Clement’s . I nh 1 , were 
examples. I n 1 236 the magistrates purchased the liberty to convey 
the waters of the Tyburn from Paddington to the City by leaden 
pipes, and a great conduit was erected in West Cheap in 1285. 
Other conduits were subsequently built (cf; Coriduit Street off Bohd 
Street, Lamb’s Coriduit Street, Bloomsbury) ; and water was 1 also 
supplied by the company of water-bearers in leathern panniers borrie 
by: horses. In 1 582 Peter Moris, a Dutchman, erected a “ f Of bier ’ ’ 
on?an arch of London Bridge; which he rented for 10s, per annum for 
500 years. His works succeeded and increased, and continued in his 
family till 1701, when a company took over the lease. Other 
forciers had been set up, and in 1609, on an act of 1605, Sir Hugh 
Myddelton undertook the task of supplying reservoirs at Clerkeriwell 
through the New river from springs near Ware, 'Hertfordshire ;> arid 
these were opened in 1613. In 1630 a scheme to bring Water from 
Hoddesdon on the Lea was promoted by aid of a lottery licensed by 
Charles I . The Chelsea Water Company opened its Supply from 1 the 
Thames in 1 72 1 ; ; the Lambeth waterworks were erected : iri 1783 ; 
the Vauxhall Company was established in 1 805 , the West Middlesex, 
near Hammersmith, and the. East London on- the river Lea in 1 80$, 
the Kent on the Ravensbourne (Deptford) in 1810, the Grand 
Junction in 1 8 1 1 , and the Southwark (which amalgamated with tjie 
Vauxhall) in i 822 , • ' 1 ;■' > di . -G. • 1 : .' ' . t — ^ 

For: many years proposals to amalgamate the working of the 
companies and displace 1 them ? by a central public authority 5 Were 
put. forward from time to i time. The difficulty of administration fay 
in the fact tfiat; of -the area of ^q. m^ebristituting is known 

as Water Lpridori ' (see map in Londgn Statistic's, vol i . l sax r , , isspeff 
by the L.C.C., 1909) ’ thb Tbndpri County : ,C^otinc f iI oyer 
little more than one-third, and 'therefore when the Council proposed 
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to acquirer the eight undertakings concerned its scheme was opposed 
not bnly by the Companies but by the county councils and local 
authorities outside the County of London. The Council had a 
scheme of bringing water to London from Wales, in view of increasing 
demands oh a stationary supply. This involved impounding ; the 
headwaters Of the Wye, the T owey and the Usk, and the total cost 
was estimated to exceed fifteen millions sterling. The capacity of 
eiristing sources* however, was deemed Sufficient by a Royal Com- 
mission under Lord Balfour of Burleigh in 1893, an d this opinion was 
endorsed'; by< a further Commission under 5 Lord Llandaff. The 
construction of large storage reservoirs was recommended, and this 
work was put in hand jointly by the New River, West Middlesex and 
Grand Junction companies at Staines on the Thames. As regards • 
administration, Lord Llandaff ’s Commission recommended the creation 
of a Water Trust, and in 1902 the Metropolis Water Act 
"mn constituted the Metropolitan Water Board to purchase 
Water an d carry on the undertakings of the eight companies, 

Board an 4 ‘certain local authorities. It consists of 66 members 

9 * appointed by the London County Council (14), the City of 

London and the City of Westminster (2 each) * the other Metropolitan 
boroughs 1 (1 each) ; the county Councils of Middlesex, Hertfordshire, 
Essex, Kent arid Surrey (1 each), borough of West Ham (2), various • 
groups of other boroughs and urban districts, and 'the Thames and 
the Lea Conservancies. The first election of the Board took place in 
1903. The 24th of Tune, 1904, was the date fixed on which control ' 
passed td the Board, and in the meantime a Court of Arbitration 
adjudicated the claims of the companies for compensation for the 
acquisition of their properties. 

M Water London ” is an irregular area extending from Ware in 
Hertfblrdshire to ^eVenoaks in Kent, and westward as far as Ealing 
arid Sunbury. •••'■■ • : • " r 

■A' constant supply is maintained generally throughout “ Water 
London,” although a suspension between certain hours has been ; 
occasionally necessitated, as in 1895 and 1898, when, during summer 
droughts, the East-. London supply was so affected. During these 
periods* other companies had a surplus of water, and in 1899 an 
act was passed providing for the interconnexion of systems. The- 
Thames and : Lea are the principal sources of supply, but the Kent 
arid (partially) the 'NeW River Company draw supplies from spririgs. 
The systems of filtration employed by the different companies varied ■ 
in efficacy, but both the Royal Commissions decided that water 
as supplied to the' consumer was generally of a very high standard 
of * purity. • The expenditure of the Water Board for 1 907- 1 908 1 
ariibunted tp £2,846,265. Debt charges absorbed £1,512,718 of this 
amount. ’ ' :: •: ; ’ -'" l: 

Public baths and washhouses are provided by local authorities 
under ! various acts between 1 846-arid 1896, which have been adopted 
b^ rill the borough councils. 1 

Lighiing.-^Frbitt' U416 citizenswere obliged to hang out candles 
between certain hours on dark nights to illuminate the streets. Ari 
act Of; parliament enforced this in 1661; in 1684 Edward Heriiing, 
the inventor of oil lamps, obtained licence to 1 supply public lights'; 
and in 173b the corporation ; tOok ! the= matter in hand, levying a ratev • 
Gas-lighting was introduced on one side of Pall Mall in 1807, and 
iri 1810 the Gas Light St Coke Company received a charter; arid 
developed gas-lighting in Westminster. The City of London Gas* 
Company followed in 1817, and seven other companies- soon after. 
Wasteful bompetitipn erisued r until iri 1857 an agreement was made 
between the* companies to restrict their services to separate localities, 
arid the Gas Light* & Coke Company, by amalgamating other com- 
parlies, ’ ;theri gradually acquired all the gas-lighting north of the 
Thames, While a considerable^ area in the south was provided for by 
another great gas corripany, the South Metropolitan. Various acts 
f fop* i860 onwards have laid down laws as to the quality and cost of 
gas. Gas mrist be supplied at 1 6-candle illuminating power, and is ' 
officially tested by the chemists’ department of the London County 
Coiiricil. The amalgamations mentioned were effected subsequently 
to 1 860, and there are riow three ; principal companies within the 
county; the Gris Light <& Coke, South Metropolitan and Commercial, 
though certain other Corripanies supply some of the outlying districts. 
As regards street lighting, the extended use of burners With in- 
candescent mantles, has beeri of good effect. The Metropolitan 
Board Of Works, and the commissioners of sewers in the City, began 
experitnents with electric light. At the close of the 19th and the 
beginning of the 20th century a large number of electric light 
cOriiprinieS came into existence, and some of the metropolitan 
borough Councils, and local authorities within Greater London, also 
uridrittobk the supply. An extensive use of the light resulted in the 
priricipal Streets and iri shops, offices arid private houses. 

- Fife r— Tri 1832 the fire insurance' companies united to maintain a 
srriAll fife brigade, arid continued to do so until 1866. The brigade 
wris corifiried to the central part of the metropolis ; for the rest , the 
prirdchiril riuthOrities had charge of protection from fire. The central 
brigade- came Under the control pf the Metropolitan Board of Works ; 
arid the County Council riow manages the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, 
under a Chief officer and a staff numbering about 1300. The cost of 
maintenance exceeds £200,000 annually ; contributions towards this 
are made by the Treasury and the fire insurance companies. The 
Cpfiiicil ^oofitMS; the WoVisiOri of fife escapes in factories employing 
oWr 4b i perSoiti, l iiWdef i an act of 1901 ; it also compels the mairiten- 


anCe of proper precautions against fire in theatres and places of 
entertainments. A Salvage Corps is - independently maintained by/ 
the Insurance Companies. .. . - •• ur - / ; 

Cemeteries.— -The administrative authorities of cemeteries forlthe 
cOunty are the borough councils and ' the City > Corporation ! ■ and 
private companies. The large cemetery at Brompton is the property 
of the government. Kensai Green cemetery, the burial* place of I 
many famous persons, is of great extent /but several large cemeteries 
outside the metropolis have come into use. Such are that of the 
London Necropolis Company at Brookwood near Woking, - Surrey, 
and that of the parishes of St Mary Abbots, Kensington, and St;: 
George, Hanover Square, at Han well, Middlesex. , Crematoria, are, 
provided at certain of the' companies’ cemeteries* andtheCremationJ 
Act 1902 enabled borough councils to provide crematoria. 

G ; , V. Education and Recreation 

Education. — The British and Foreign School Society (1808) and 
the National Society ( 1 81 1), together with the Ragged Schools Union 
(1844), were the only special organizations providing for Element- 
the education of the poorer classes until 1870/ ’ To meet ary 
the demand for elementary education, increasing as it did education. 
with population, was beyond the powers of these societies, ‘ 
the churches and the various charitable institutions. Thus a return : 
of 1871 showed that the schools were capable of accommodating only , 
39 % of the children of school-going age. In 1870, however, a 
School Board had been created in addition, and. this body carried out 
much good work during its thirty-four years of existence. In 1903 
the Education (London) Act was passed in pursuance of the general 
system-, put into operation by the Education Act (1902) of bringing, 
education within the scope of municipal government. . The County , 
Council was created a local education authority, and given control of 
secular education in both board and voluntary schools. It appoints 
an education- committee in accordance with a scheme approved by 
the Board of Education. This scheme must allow of the Council - 
selecting at least a majority of the committee, and must provide for 
the inclusion of experts and women; Each school or group of schools 
is under a body of managers, in the appointment of whom the borough 
council and the County Council share in the following proportions :-4- 
(ff) Board Or provided' schools ; borough council, two^thirds county 
jcouncil , one-third : (b) Voluntary or ; non-provided schools ; j ; the 
foundation, two-thirds; borough council and county council, each 
one- sixth. The total number of public elementary schools was 963 ; 
in 1905, with 752,487; scholars? on' the register. - Other institutions} 
include higher elementary schools for pupils certified to be able to 
profit* by higher instruction; and ( schools -for blind, deaf and defective 
children. . instruction for teachers is provided in pupil teachers’ 
centres (preparatory), 1 arid in residential and day training colleges. 
There are about 15 such colleges, Previous to' the act of 1903 the 
County Council had educational powers under the f ± 
Technical Instructions Acts which eriabled it to provide 
technical education through a Special board, merged by ^ - 

the act ! ' of 1903 in the education committee. The City and 
Guilds v - of London 'Institute, Gresham College, also maintains 
various technical institutions. The establishment of polytechnics' 
was provided for by the City Of London Parochial Charities Act 
1883 ; the charities being administered* by trustees. The model in- 
stitution was that of Mr Quintin Hogg ! ( 1-880) in Regent Street, Where 
a striking statue by George Frampton (1906) : commemorates him; 
The general scope of the polytechnics is td give instruction both in; 
general knowledge arid special crafts or trades by means of classes, 
lectures and laboratories, instructive eriteftainirients and exhibitions, 
and facilities for bodily and mental exercise (gymnasia, libraries, &C.).» 
Other similar institutions exist primarily for special purposes, as the 
St ; B ride Foundation I ristitute, near Fleet Street, iri immediate 
proximity to the great newspaper offices, for the printing trade, arid 
the Herolds’ Institute,’ a brarich of the Borough Polytechnic situated 
iri Bermondsey, for the purposes of the leather trade. The County' 
Council also aids riumeroUs separate v sCh6ois of art, both general and 
special, such as the Royal School of Art Needlework and the School 
of Art WOodcarving ; the City arid Guilds Institute maintains similar 
establishments at some of its colleges, and art schools are also; 
generally attached to the polytechnics; ^ 

The London CdUnty Council maintains a- number of industrial 
schools and reformatories, both iri London and: in -the country, for. 
children who have shown or are likely to be misled into a .| “ v ; 
tendency towards lawlessness^ The City Corporation has 
separate responsibilities in the same direction, but has 
no schools of its dwri. The expenditure of the London tions 
County Council on education for 1 907-1 9O8 was £4,281,291 
for elementary education, and £742 ,962 for higher education. 1 

The work of private philarithrdpists and philarithropical bodies 
among the poor of East London, Southwark arid Bermondsey, and 
elsewhere, falls to be noticed at this point. The labours of the 
regular clergy hefe lie largely in the direction of social reform, and 
churches and missions have been established and are maintained by 
colleges, such as Christ Church, Oxford, schools and other bodies. 
There are, further, ‘‘ settlements ’’ where members of the various 
bodies may reside Iri order to devote themselves to' philanthrdpical 
work ; and these include clubs, recreatiqri, rooms; rind;pther iristitu- 
tiPris for the UsC 6 i the ' pOOf . ; Such are the Oxford^House, Bethnal 
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Green; the Cambridge House, Camberwell Road; Toynbee Hall, 
Whitechapel; Mansfield House, Canning Town; the Robert 
Browning Settlement, Southwark; and the Passmore Edwards 
Settlement, St Pancras. There are also seyeral women’s settlements 
of a similar character. The People’s Palace, Mile End Road, opened 
in 1887, is both a recreative and an educational institution (called 
East London College) erected and subsequently extended mainly 
through the liberality of the Drapers’ Company and of private 
donors. 

, In early times the priories and other religious houses had generally 
grammar schools attached to them. Those at St Peter’s, Westminster, 
Public and St Paul’s, attained a fame which has survived, while 
schools . other similar foundations lapsed, such as St Anthony’s 

(Threadheedle Street, City), at which Sir Thomas More, 
Archbishop Whitgift and many other men of eminence received 
education. Certain of the schools were re-endowed after the dis- 
solution of the monasteries. St Peter’s College or Westminster 
School (see Westminster) is unique among English public schools of 
the highest rank in maintaining its original situation in London. 
Other early metropolitan foundations have been moved in accord- 
ance with modern tendencies either into the country or to sites aloof 
from the heart of London. Thus Charterhouse school, part of the 
foundation of Sir Thomas Sutton (1611), was moved from Finsbury 
to Godaiming, Surrey; St Paul’s School occupies modern buildings 
at Hammersmith, and Christ’s Hospital is at Horsham, Sussex. Of 
other schools, Merchant Taylors’ was founded by the Company of 
that name in 1561, and has occupied, since 1875, the premises vacated 
by Charterhouse School. The Mercers’ School, Dowgate, was origin- 
ally attached to the hospital of St Thomas of Aeon, which was sold 
to the Mercers’ Company in 1522, on condition that the company 
should maintain the school. The City of London School, founded in 
Milk Street, Cheapside, by the City Corporation in 1835, occupies 
modern buildings on the Victoria Embankment. Dulwich College 
originated in the foundation of the College of God’s Gift by Edward 
Alleyn in 1626, and is now constituted as one of the principal English 
public schools. St Olave’s and St Saviour’s grammar school, South- 
wark, received its charter in 1571. Both classical and modern 
education is provided ; a large number of scholarships are maintained 
out of the foundation, and exhibitions from the school to the uni- 
versities and other higher educational institutions. 

London University. — The University of London was incorporated 
by royal charter in 1836, as an examining body for conferring degrees. 
Its scope and powers were extended by subsequent charters, and in 
1900, under the University of London Act 1898, it was reorganized 
as both a teaching and an examining body. The function oh the 
academic department is to control the teaching branch, internal 
examinations, &c., and that of the external department to control 
external examinations, while the university extension system 
occupies a third department. The university is governed by a 
senate consisting of a chancellor, chairman of convocation and 54 
members, whose appointment is shared by the Crown, convocation, 
the Royal Colleges of Physicians and of Surgeons, the Inns of Court, 
the Law Society, the London County Council, City Corporation, 
City and Guilds Institute, University and King’s Colleges and the 
faculties. The faculties are theology, arts, law, music, medicine, 
science, engineering and economics. The schools of the University 
include University College, Gower Street, and King’s College, 
Somerset House (with both of which preparatory schools are con- 
nected), East London College and numerous institutions devoted to 
special faculties both within and without London. The university 
in part occupies buildings which formerly belonged to the Imperial 
Institute. 

Other Educational Institutions. — The Board of Education directly 
administers the following educational institutions — the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, South _ Kensington, with its branch at Bethnal 
Green, from both of which objects are lent to various institutions 
for educational purposes; the Royal College of Science, South 
Kensington, with which is incorporated the Royal School of Mines; 
the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom and the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn Street; the Solar Physics Observatory, 
South Kensington; and the Royal College of Art, South Kensington. 
At Gresham College, Basinghall Street, City, founded in 1597 by 
Sir Thomas Gresham, and moved to its present site in 1843, lectures 
are givpn in the principal branches of science, law, divinity, 
medicine, &c. 

Some further important establishments and institutions may be 
tabulated here: — 

Architecture . — The Royal Institute of British Architects, Conduit 
Street, conducts examinations and awards diplomas. 

Education. — The College of Preceptors, Bloomsbury, conducts 
examinations of persons engaged in education and awards diplomas. 

Engineering. — A School of Practical Engineering is maintained at 
the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 

Law. — The Inns of Court are four — Middle Temple, Inner Temple, 
Lincoln’s Inn, Gray’s Inn. A joint board of examiners examines 
students previous to admission. The Council of Legal Education 
superintends the education and subsequent examination of students. 
(See Inns of Court.) The Law Society is the superintending body 
for examination and admission in the case of solicitors. 

Medical . — The Royal College of Physicians is in Pall Mall East, 


and the Royal College of Surgeons is in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The 
Society of Apothecaries is in Water Lane, City. The Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons is in Red Lion Square, and the Royal 
Veterinary College at Camden Town. (The principal hospitals 
having schools are noted in the list of hospitals, Section VII.) 

Military and Naval. — The Royal Military College and the Ordnance 
College are at Woolwich ; the Royal Naval College at Greenwich. 

Music. — The principal educational institutions are — the Royal 
Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square; the Royal 
College of Music, South Kensington; Guildhall School, City, near 
the Victoria Embankment; London College, Great Marlborough 
Street; Trinity College, Manchester Square; Victoria College, 
Berners Street ; and the Royal College of Organists, Bloomsbury. 

Scientific Societies. — Numerous learned societies have their head- 
quarters in London, and the following may especially be noticed here. 
Burlington House, in Piccadilly, built in 1872 on the site of a mansion 
of the earls of Burlington, houses the Royal Society, the Chemical, 
Geological, Linnaean and Royal Astronomical Societies, the Society 
of Antiquaries and the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, of which the annual meetings take place at different 
British or colonial towns in succession. The Royal Society , the most 
dignified and influential of all, was incorporated by Charles II. in 
1663. It originally occupied rooms in Crane Court, City, and was 
moved in 1780 to Somerset House, where others of the societies named 
were also located. The Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, was 
established in 1754 for the encouragement of arts, manufactures and 
commerce. The Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, was founded 
in 1799, maintains a library and laboratories and promotes research 
in connexion with the experimental sciences. The Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, occupying a building close to Burlington House 
in Savile Row, maintains a map-room open to the public, holds 
lectures by prominent explorers and geographers, and takes a leading 
part in the promotion of geographical discovery. The Royal Botanic 
Society has private gardens in the midst of Regent’s Park, where 
flower shows and general, entertainments are held. The Royal 
Horticultural Society maintains gardens at Wisley, Surrey, and has 
an exhibition hall in Vincent Square, Westminster. The exhibitions 
of the Royal Agricultural Society are held at Park Royal, near 
Willesden. The Zoological Society maintains a magnificent collection 
of living specimens in the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park, a 
popular resort. 

Museums , Art Galleries , Libraries.— In the British Museum London 
possesses one of the most celebrated collections in the world, origin- 
ated in 1753 by the purchase of Sir Hans Sloane’s collection and 
library by the government. The great building in Bloomsbury 
(1828-1852) with its massive Ionic portico, houses the collections of 
antiquities, coins, books, manuscripts and drawings, and contains 
the reading-rooms for the use of readers. The natural history branch 
was removed to a building at South Kensington (the Natural History 
Museum) in 1881, where the zoological, botanical and mineralogical 
exhibits are kept. Close to this museum is the Victoria and Albert 
Museum (formerly South Kensington Museum, 1857). for which an 
extension of buildings, from a fine design by Sir Aston Webb, was 
begun in 1899 and completed in ten years. Here are collections of 
pictures and drawings, including the Raphael cartoons, objects of 
art of every description, mechanical and scientific collections, and 
Japanese, Chinese and Persian collections, and an Indian section. 
In the vicinity, also, is the fine building of the Imperial Institute, 
founded in 1887 as an exhibition to illustrate the resources of all 
parts of the Empire, as well as an institution for the furtherance of 
imperial intercourse; though not developed on the scale originally 
intended. Other museums are Sir John Soane's collection in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields and the Museum of Practical Geology in Jermyn 
Street, while the scientific societies have libraries and in some cases 
collections of a specialized character, such as the museums of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, the Royal Architectural Society, and the 
Society of Art and the Parkes Museum of the Sanitary Institute. 
Among permanent art collections the first place is taken by the 
National Gallery in Trafalgar Square. This magnificent collection 
was originateddn 1824, and the building dates from 1838, but has been 
more than once enlarged. The building of the National Portrait 
Gallery, adjoining it, dates from 1896, but the nucleus of the collec- 
tion was formed in 1858. The munificence of Sir Henry Tate pro- 
vided the gallery, commonly named after him, by the Thames near 
Vauxhall Bridge, which contains the national collection of British 
art. The Wallace collection of paintings and objects of art, . in 
Hertford House, Manchester Square, was bequeathed to the nation 
by the widow of Sir Richard Wallace in 1897. Dulwich College 
possesses a fine series of paintings, of the Dutch and other schools, 
bequeathed by Sir P. F. Bourgeois in 1811. There are also notable 
collections of pictures in several of the mansions of the nobility, 
government buildings, halls of the City Companies and elsewhere. 
No gallery in London is exclusively or especially devoted to sculpture. 
Of the periodical art exhibitions that of the Royal Academy is most 
noteworthy. It is held annually at Burlington House from the first 
Monday in May to the first Monday in August. It consists mainly 
of paintings, but includes a few drawings and examples of sculpture. 
Earlier in each year exhibitions of works by deceased British artists 
and by old masters are held, and the Gibson and Diploma Galleries 
are permanent exhibitions. At the Guildhall special exhibitions are 
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held from time to time. There are a number of art galleries in and 
about Bond Street and Piccadilly, Regent Street and Pall Mall, such 
as the New Gallery, where periodical exhibitions are given by the 
New English Art Club, the Royal Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours, the Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, other 
societies and art dealers. 

Municipal provision of public libraries under acts of 1892 and 
1893 is general throughout London, and these institutions are ex- 
ceedingly popular for purposes both of reference and of loan. The 
acts are extended to include the provisions of museums and art 
galleries, but the borough councils have not as a rule availed them- 
selves of this extension. The London County Council administers 
the Horniman Museum at Forest Hill, Lewisham. The City Corpora- 
tion maintains the fine Guildhall library and museum. A few free 
libraries are supported by donations and subscriptions or charities. 
Besides the Government reference libraries at the British Museum 
and South Kensington there are other such libraries, of a specialized 
character, as at the Patent Office and the Record Office. Among 
lending libraries should be noticed the London Library in St James's 
Square, Pall Mall. 

Theatres and Places of Entertainment . — The principal London 
theatres lie between Piccadilly and Temple Bar, and High Holborn 
and Victoria Street, the majority being in Shaftesbury Avenue, the 
Haymarket, the neighbourhood of Charing Cross and the Strand. 
At these central theatres successful plays are allowed to “ run " 
for protfacted periods, but there are numerous fine houses in other 
parts of London which are generally occupied by a succession of 
touring companies presenting either revivals of popular plays or 
plays successful at the moment in the central theatres. The principal 
music halls (variety theatres) are in Shaftesbury Avenue, Piccadilly 
Circus, Leicester Square and the Strand. The Covent Garden 
theatre is the principal home of grand opera ; the building, though 
spacious, suffers by comparison with the magnificence of opera 
houses in some other capitals, but during the opera season the scene 
within the theatre is brilliant. The chief halls devoted mainly to 
concerts are the Royal Albert Hall, close to the South Kensington 
museums, and Queen’s Hall in Langham Place, Regent Street. For 
a long time St James's Hall (demolished in 1905) between Regent 
Street and Piccadilly was the chief concert hall. Oratorio is given 
usually in the Albert Hall, the vast area of which is especially suited 
for a large chorus and orchestra, and at the Crystal Palace ( q.v .). 
This latter building, standing on . high ground at Sydenham, and 
visible from far over the metropolis, is devoted not only to concerts, 
but to general entertainment, and the extensive grounds give ac- 
commodation for a variety of sports and amusements. Among other 
popular places of entertainment may be mentioned the exhibition 
grounds and buildings at Earl’s Court ; similar grounds at Shepherd’s 
Bush, where a Franco- British Exhibition was held in 1908, an 
Imperial Exhibition in 1909, and an Anglo- Japanese in 1910; the 
great Olympia hall, West Kensington; the celebrated wax-work 
exhibition of Madame Tussaud in Marylebone Road; the Alexandra 
'Palace, Muswell Hill, an institution resembling the Crystal Palace; 
and the Agricultural Hall, Islington, where agricultural and other 
exhibitions are held. The well-known Egyptian Hall in Piccadilly 
was taken down in 1906, and the permanent conjuring entertainment 
for which (besides picture exhibitions) it was noted was removed 
elsewhere. Theatres, music halls, concert halls and other places 
of entertainment are licensed by the County Council, except that the 
licence for stage-plays is granted by the lord chamberlain under the 
Theatres Act 1843. The council provides for inspection of places 
of entertainment in respect of precautions against fire, structural 
safety, &c. The principal clubs are in ahd about Piccadilly and Pall 
Mall (see Club). A club for soldiers, sailors and marines in London, 
called the Union Jack Club, was opened in Waterloo Road by King 
Edward VII. in 1907. 

Parks and Open Spaces: Administration . — The administration of 
parks and open spaces in and round London, topographical details 
of the principal of which are given in Section I., is divided between 
the Office of Wor^s, the London County Council, the City Corporation 
and the borough councils. The Office of Works controls the Royal 
parks, the County Council controls the larger parks and open spaces 
not under Government or City control, and the borough councils the 
smaller ; while the City Corporation controls certain public grounds 
outside the County of London. There are a few other bodies con- 
trolling particular open spaces, as the following list of public grounds 
exceeding 50 acres (in 1910) will show: — 

1. Under the Office of Works : — 

Green Park 52 f acres 

* Greenwich Park 185 „ 

Hyde Park ....... 363! „ 

Kensington Gardens 274} „ 

Regent’s Park ...... 472} ,, 

St James’s Park . . . . . . 93 „ 

2. Under the War Office : — 

Woolwich Common . . . . . 159 ,, 

3. Under the London County Council:— 

Avery Hill, Eltham . . . . . 80 „ 

Battersea Park ... . . . 199J „ 

Blackheath . . . . . 267 „ 

Bostall Heath and Woods, Woolwich . 1 33 J „ 


Brockwell Park, Herne Hill . . . 127} acres 

Clapham Common 205 „ 

Clissold Park 54} „ 

Dulwich Park 72 „ 

Finsbury Park 115 „ 

Hackney Marsh 339 „ 

Hainault Forest, Essex . . . . . 805 „ 

Hampstead Heath 320 J , r 

Lady well Ground, Lewisham . . . 51 J „ 

Marble Hill, Twickenham . . . . 66 „ 

Millfields, Hackney . . . . . 62} „ 

Parliament Hill 267! „ 

Peckham Rye and Park . . . . H2f ,, 

Plumstead Common 103 „ 

Southwark Park 63 „ 

Streatham Common ..... 66} „ 

Tooting Bee Common . . . . . 151} „ 

Tooting Graveney Common . . . 66 „ 

Victoria Park, East London . . . 217 „ 

Wandsworth Common . . . .155 ,, 

Wormwood Scrubbs - 193 „ 

4. Under the City Corporation : — 

Burnham Beeches, Buckinghamshire . 375 ,, 

Coulsdon Commons, Surrey . . . 347 „ 

Epping Forest, Essex ..... 5559} „ 

Highgate Woods 69 „ 

West Ham Park 77 ,, 

Wimbledon and Putney Commons are under a board of con- 
servators. The London County Council's parks and open spaces 
increased in number from 40 in 1890 to 114 in 1907, and in acreage 
from 2656 to 5006 in the same years. The expenditure in 1907-1908 
was £131,582, which sum included £11,987 for bands. (See also 
separate articles on boroughs.) 

Bathing (at certain hours) and boating are permitted in the orna- 
mental waters in several of the parks, music is provided and much 
attention is paid to the protection of waterfowl and other birds, 
while herds of deer are maintained in some places, and also botanical 
gardens. Surplus plants and cuttings are generally distributed 
without charge to educational or charitable institutions, and to the 
poor. Provision is made for cricket, football and other games in a 
number of the parks. Large gatherings of spectators are attracted 
to the first-class cricket matches played at Lord’s ground, St John’s 
Wood, by the Marylebone Club and the Middlesex County teams, 
Eton College against Harrow School, and Oxford against Cambridge 
University; to the Kennington Oval for the matches of the Surrey 
club, and the Leyton ground for those of the Essex club. In the 
Crystal Palace grounds the final match for the English Association 
Football cup is generally played, and huge crowds from both the 
metropolis and tne provinces witness the game. At Queen’s Club, 
West Kensington, the annual Oxford and Cambridge athletic meeting 
and others take place, besides football matches, ahd there is covered 
accommodation for tennis and other games. Professional association 
football teams are maintained locally in several parts of London, 
and much popular interest is taken in their matches. Rugby football 
is upheld by such notable teams as Blackheath and Richmond. 
Fashionable society takes its pastimes at such centres as the grounds 
of the Hurlingham and Ranelagh clubs, at Fulham and Barnes 
respectively, where polo and other games are played; and Rotten 
Row, the horse-track in Hyde Park, is the favourite resort of riders. 
In summer, boating on the lovely reaches of the Thames above the 
metropolis forms the recreation of thousands. The growth of popu- 
larity of the cycle, and later of the motor-car, has been a principal 
factor in the wide development of a tendency to leave London 
during the “ week-end,” that is to say, as a rule, for Saturday after- 
noon and Sunday. With many this is a practice at all seasons, and 
the railway companies foster the habit by means of tickets at re- 
duced fares to all parts. The watering-places of the Sussex, Kent and 
Essex coasts, and pre-eminently Brighton, are specially favoured 
for these brief holidays. 

VI. Commerce 

Port of London . — The extent of the Port of London has been 
variously defined for different purposes, but for those of the 
Port Authority it is taken to extend from Teddington Lock to a 
line between Yantlet Creek in Kent and the City Stone opposite 
Canvey Isle and in Essex. London Bridge is to outward appear- 
ance the up-river limit of the port. There are wharves and a 
large carrying trade in barges above this point, but below it the 
river is crowded with shipping, and extensive docks open on 
either hand. 

Towards the close of the 19th century evidence was accumulat- 
ing that the development of the Port of London was not keeping 
pace with that of shipping generally. In 1900 a Royal Com- 
mission was appointed to investigate the existing administration 
of the port, the alleged inadequacy of accommodation for 
vessels and kindred questions, and to advance a scheme 0/ 
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reform. The report, issued in i $6 2 • sho wed J apprehension to be 
well founded. The river, it was ascertained^ ' was not kept 
sufficiently dredged; the re-export trade was noted as showing 
an especially serious decline, and the administration was found 
to suffer from decentralization. The recommendations of the 
Commission, included the creation of a single controlling authority 
to take over the powers of the Thames Conservancy Watermen’s 
Company, and Trinity House and the docks of the companies 
already detailed. This authority, it was advised, should consist 
of 40 members, of whom n should be nominated by the London 
County Council and 3 by the Corporation of the City (supposing 
these bodies to accept certain financial responsibilities proposed 
in the direction of river improvements'), 5 by the governors 
of the Bank Of England from the mercantile Community, 2 by 
the London Chamber of Commerce, and 1 each by the Admiralty, 
Board of Trade and Trinity House. The remaining members 
should be elected by various groups, e.g. shipowners, barge 
owners, the, railway companies interested, &c. Rival schemes, 
however, were proposed by the London County Council, which 
proposed to take over the entire control . through a committee, 
by the City Corporation, which suggested that it should appoint 
10 instead of 3 members to the new board ; and by the "London 
.Chamber of Commerce, which proposed a Harbour Trust of 
• ex-o fficio and elected members. , The Thames Conservancy al so 
; offered itself as th6 public authority. In 1902 a Mansion House 
Conference was convened by the lord mayor and a deputation 
was appointed which in 1903 pressed the solution of the matter 
upon ahe government : • - . •, 

• A noteworthy scheme to improve the condition of the Thames, 
;first put forward in ; 1 902-1 963 , was that of constructing a dam 
T with four locks across the river between Gravesend 
harra& and Tilbury. The estimated cost was between three 
scheme; and four millions sterling, to be met by a toll, and it 
? ‘ 1 ! was urged that a uniform depth, independent of, tides, 
would fee ensured above, the dam, that delay of large vessels 
wishing, to proceed. . up river would thus be obviated, that the 
Hver would be relieved of pollution by the tides, and the necessity 
for constant dredging would be abolished. This 6 ‘ barrage 
scheme wri$ discussed at considerable length, and its theoretical 
advantages were riot universally admitted.. The scheme included 
a railway tunnel beneath the dam, for which, incidentally, a high 
military importance was- claimed. 

;; In 1904 the Port of Lonclon Bill, embodying the recommenda- 
tions of the Roy af Commission with, certain exceptions, was 
Port ; brought forward, but it was found impossible to carry 
authorities it through: In 1908, however, the Port of London Act 
before was' passed, and came, into force in 1909. This act 
, , * , t provided , for the establishment , of a Port Authority, 
the constitution of which is detailed below, which took over 
the entire control bf the port, together with the 1 docks and other 
property of the several existing companies. ! 

, The principal - dock companies,; with, the docks owned by them, 
were as follows . . . >i; ’ ; ... . • . . . . • 

■ r , 1. London and India Company .—- This company had amalgamated 
all the dpcksun the north side of the river except the Mill wall Docks. 
Following the river down from the Tower these docks, with dates of 
original opening and existing extent, are — St Katherine's (1828; 
10J acres), London (1805; 57! acres), - West India, covering the 
northern part of the peninsula called the Isle of Dogs (1802; 12 1| 
acres), East, India, , Blapkwa.ll (1806 ; 3$ acres.), Royal Victoria and 
Albert Docks (1.876. and. 1880 respectively), .parallel with the river 
along ' Bugsby’s and Woolwich Reaches, nearly 3 rri. in distance 
; (r8i acre's) and J Tilbury Docks, 25 m.‘ below London Bridge, con- 
structed in 1886 by the East arid West India Docks Company 
(65 upres). ; Tilbury Docks are used by the largest steamers trading 
with the port. ' / - ? ^ 

2.’ Mitlwali Docks (1868), in the south part of the Isle of Dogs, are 
36 acre^ in extent. (h ’ ! ' ' : ‘ 

, 3.; Surrey Commercial Docks, Rotherhithe (Bermondsey), occupy a 

eninsula between the Lower Pool and Limehouse Reach; There 
ave been docks at Rotherhithe since the middle of the 17th century. 
The total area is 176 acres, a large new dock, the Greenland, being 
dprined in 1904. •' ‘ ‘ ‘ 

The principal : railways have wharves and through connexions for 
goods traffic, and huge warehouses are attached to the docks. The 
custom house .stands on the north bank, a short distance from London 
Bridge, in Lower Thames Street. It dates from 1817, the body of the 


« building being by Laing, but the Corinthian facade was added by 
Smirke. It includes a museum containing ancient documents and 
specimens of articles seized by the customs authorities. 

The chief authorities concerned iri the government of the Port of 
London till 1909 were : — 

1. Thames Conservancy. — For conservancy purposes* regulation 
of navigation, removal of obstruction, dredging, &c. 

2. City Corporation.— Port sanitary purposes from Teddington 
Lock seawards. 

. 3. Trinity House. — Pilotage; lighting and buoying from London 
Bridge seawards. 

4. The Watermen’s and Lightermen’s Company. — The licensing 
authority for watermen and lightermen. ■ ■ 

Besides these authorities, the London County Council, the Board 
of Trade, the Admiralty, the Metropolitan and City Police, police of 
riparian boroughs, Kent* and Essex Fisheries Commissioners, all the 
dock companies and others played some part in the government 
and public services of the port. 

Port Authority.— The Port of London Authority, as con- 
stituted by the act of 1908, is a body corporate consisting of a 
chairman, vice-chairman, 17 members elected by payers of dues, 
wharfingers and owners of river craft, 1 member elected by 
; wharfingers exclusively, and 10 members appointed by ' the 
following existing bodies— Admiralty (one) ; Board .of Trade 
(two); London County Council (two from among its own 
members and two others) ; City Corporation (one from among 
' its owri members and one other); Trinity House (one). The 
Board of Trade and the County Council must each, under the 
: act, consult with representatives of labour as to the appointment 
of one of the members, iri order that labour may be represented on 
the Port Authority. The first “ elected ” members were actually, 
under the act, appointed by the Board of Trade. The under- 
takings of the three dock companies mentioned above were 
transferred to and vested in the Port Authority, an equivalent 
amount of port stock created under the act being issued to each. 
The Port Authority has full powers to authorize construction 
works. All the, rights, powers and duties of the Thames Con- 
servancy, so far as concerns the Thames below Teddington Lock, 
were transferred to the Port Authority under the act, as also 
were the powers of the Wat erriien’s Company in respect of the 
registration and licensing of vessels, ' and the regulation of 
; lightermen and watermen. The Port Authority fixes the port 
rates, which, however, must not in any two consecutive years 
exceed, one- thousandth part of the value of all imports and 
exports, or a three- thousandth, of the value of goods discharged 
from or taken on board vessels not within the premises of a 
dock. Preferential dock charges are prohibited and a port fund 
established under the act. The authority has powers to borrow 
money, but for certain purposes in this connexion, as in other 
matters, it can only act subject to the approval of the Board of 
Trade. 

Commerce. — The following figures may be quoted for purposes of 
comparison at different periods : — 

Value of Exports of Home Produce (1840), £11,586,037;- (1874), 
£60,232,1 1 8 ; (1 880) , £52,600,929 ; (1902-1905 average) , £60,095,294. 
Imports { 1880)',' £141,442,907; (1902-1905), £174,059,316. These 
figures point to the fact that London is essentially a mart, and 
neither is itself, nor is the especial outlet for, a large manufacturing 
Centre; hence imports greatly exceed exports. . 

Vessels entered and cleared (foreign arid colonial trade) i 


Year. 

Entered. 

— — 

Cleared. 


Tonnage. 

Tonnage. 

1694 

135.972 

81,148 

1750 

511,680 

179,860 

1800 

- 796,632 

729.554 

1841-1850 

(average) 

1.596,453 

1,124,793 • 

1881 

5,810,043 

4,478,960 

1895 

8,435,676 

6,110,325 

1905 

10,814,115 

7 . 9 I 3 .II 5 


In the coastwise trade, in 1881, 38,953 vessels of 4,545*904 tons 
entered; in 1895, 43,704 vessels of 6,555,618 tons; but the.se figures 
include vessels trading within the Thames estuary (ports of London, 
Rochester, Colchester and Faversham), wfjich later, iret urns do not. 
Omitting such vessels, therefore, the number which entered in the 
coastwise trade in 1905 was 16,358 of 6,374, 8'32 tons. 

Business.*— The City has been indicated as the business centre 
of the metropolis. Besides the Royal Exchange, in the building 
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gffia£a$tefc ; hdl^eoyejty as complete reform , h$di been 

(steadily Resisted, homogeneity was entirely, ; wanting* ; : Outside 



;0f ;?wMehiareto including; ‘bLloyd^Vther Centre 

of the shipping business and marine insurance, there ares many 
.exchanges 5 for special ’ articles. Among* * these are the Corn 
Exchange in Mark Lane /where the privilege of a fair was origin- 
ally grafted by Edward L; Uhe ] Wool Exchange, Coleman 
Street;; the Coal Exchange, Lower Thames Street; the Shipping 
Exchange, ©illiteri; Street ; *J and the auction mart for landed 
property ;in Tokenhouse Yard. ' The Hop Exchange is across the 
river in Sduthwark. In Mincing Lane are the commercial said- 
rooms. Besides thei Bank of England there are many banking 
houses; and; the name iof Lombard Street * commemorating the 
former money;- dealers of m Lombardy, is especially » associated 
with them* r The majority of the hanks are members -of the 
Clearing House, Post? Office Courts where -a daily exchange of 
drafts representing millions of pounds; sterling is effected. The 
Royal Mint, is on / Tower* Hill; The Stock Exchange- is in Capel 
Gonrt, and numb'ers of brokers have their offices in the vicinity 
of the Royal Exchange and the Bank of England. (,n - 

i j Manufactures : and ( Retort 1 Trade i-^No part of ' London can be 
pointed < put , as? essentially a; manufacturing : quarter,, and therej is a 
strong. tenjcjepcy r for 'r^mj^cturing- firms t°- establish .tjiejf factories 
outside mcftf ppolis. ./ There are, however, several’, large b^eweries^ 
among Which thaty bf 1 Messrs' Barclay & PCrkihi/bH the riverside in 
Sbhthwark, May ' fie mentioned ; erigineering works are nuMerohs in 
East; London by the driver* whermtheM are also shipbuilding yards ; 

centres in Bermpjidsey, the extensjye pottery 
wor|cs of 6/tessrs Dbulton are in Lambeth, there are chemical works op 
ihe'Lea, atlid' pape j-mills 1 bir the Wdiidie, Certain" industries (riclt 
dbiifined ’ to ^factories) ha^e : long 5 been associated With* •particular 
localities. Thus, clock-makers and : metal-workers are: congregated 
iUsiffmsjbury , % > j# specially i; rfileyl^wellj and in Islington ; Hatton 
Garden, near Holborn Viaduct, is a centre for diamond merchants; 
cabinet-making is carried on in Bethnal Green, Shoreditch and the 
vicinity ; and , Targe* ‘numbers in the ( East End are employed in the 
match industry. > Silkr weaving ! is still: carried on in 1 the district of 
Spitalfields (see -Stepney)* West of “the City certain streets; are 
essentially connected i. with certain* trades. < The - 1 oldrestablished 
collection of second-hand book-shops in Holywell Street was* only 
abolished by the widening of the Strand', and a- large proportion then 
removed to Charing Cross Road. In the Strand, and more especially 
in Fleet Street and its* offshoots, are found the offices -of the majority 
of the most important* daily newspapers arid other- journals. Carriage 
and' motor-car warehouses congregate in Long- Acre. In Tottenham 
Court; Road are the showrooms of several Targe upholstering and 
furnishing? firms, f Ofi the streets most frequented on account of their 
fashioniblO shops Bond Street, Regent Street/ Oxford Street, Sloane 
Street and High Street, < Kensington, may be selected. In the East 
End and other ppor quarters a large trade in second-hand clothing, 
flowersand vegetables,/ and many other: commodities is carried on in 
the streets on movable stalls by costermongers and hawkers. 1 *•'/; 

Markets. — The City Corporation exercises a control^ over the 
majority? of !( the London^ markets, which dates from the close of 
the- 14th ceiitury, when- dealers were placed under the govern- 
ance of; the mayor and aldermen. The markets thiis controlled 
are?/-' '-/i-itl ,c ■ ! -y-.-va - : A . - . • V *!, i 

( ) Central* Markets*, Smith field, for meat, poultry , provisions, fruity 
vegetables* flowers and fish. These extend over a great area riorth of 
Newgate Street and east of Farringdon Road. Beneath them are 
ekterisive^* underground railway 'sidings. ? A market for horses and 
cattle existed here at least as ea'rly as the time of Henry II. 

ke%denhp,U ,J\iqrket ir tyeacienhall Street, City, for poultry and meat. ; 
This market was, in existence before, 141 i V when it came into the 
'pS&pibtiLO&of !! M ‘ ; : ‘ 

’ : ‘ Billingsgate ’ > Market, 1 by the Thames immediately above the 
custom house, fo,r. fish. ; Formerly a- jpoint of! anchorage for 'small 
y^els, ( ity was , made a fj^ee^ma^ket in J699. ; : y ; ; ; 

SmUhfieH Bay Market: ' //\ / t " . ‘ 

' Me\rop 6 litayi\C?dtiU iff drket, Copenhagen Fields, Islington. 
‘■^'PtytfWd\'€MMe MdrMi ’(foreigiri-cktlil^vi • i. - ■ 

(r Bpiialfields Market (fruit \ vegetables and flowers). ; 

: . ; Jflwdwell Mctrfoet (fish) . ^ ;• 

Of .other markets, thq Whitechapel Hay Market and Borough 
Mirket , SouthWar k/are under the coritrel of trustees ; and Woolwich 
Matket is’ Under the council of that borough. Covent Garden, the 
great mart in; the west of London for flowers, fruit and Vegetables, is 
in; the hapds of private owners. . It appears to have been used as a 
; fPs tbe 17th century. Scepes of remarkable aetivity 
m ay be witnessed here and at Billingsgate in the early hours of the 
mbrnmg when the stock i^ brought in and the wholesale distributions : 
are carried qn. r - ^ > ( rv v ^y ; 


. the City itself a system of local government ;caii hardly vestries . 

be said « to : have existed. Greater Lpndon (in the 
sense in which, that name might then have been, applied) , wa^ 
governed by the inhabitants of each parish in vestry assembled, 
save that in some instances . parishes had elected ; select vestries 
under f the provisions of the, Vestries Act 1831-. In neither .case 
had the vestry powers of town managenienty f£o meet the* ne^ds 
?of particular localities,, eommissioners or trustees having sweh 
powers, had; been frpm time to time created by local acts, Tfee 
resulting;: chaos was remarkable. ■ In, 1 855 these t local acts 
numbered 250* * administered ; by not, less than 300* bodies, 'and by 
a number of persons serving iOn , them computed- at jq* 448. 
These persons; were either self-elected, or elected for life, or, both, 
and therefore in no degree responsible, to the ratepayers. , There 
were two bodies having jurisdiction over the whole -metropolis 
bxcept the City, namely, the officers appointed underthe Metro- 
politan Building Act of 1844, and the Metropolitan 'Commit 
sioners f of Sowers, appointed under 4 he Comn^issipners pf Sewpts 
Act .1848. : ^Neither body was responsible to the ratepayera. 
To remedy this chaotic state of affairs, the Metropolis Manage- 
ment 1 Act 18.55 was passed. Under that act a^V^stry elected 
Ipy thet J paHsli Jyyas , estitb>UsIie<^ 

in the metropolis outside the 0fey* , T^e yesfries so elected^ for 
the twenty-two larger parishes were- constituted the local 
authpHties. The ffifty-six smaller parishes w;ere grbuped:' to- 
gether iff fifteen distncts,pach under adlstnct boa 
of which were elected by the ves tries of the constituent , parishesi 
A. central body, styled the Metropolitan Board of , 1 , Metro- 
Works, having jurisdiction over the whole inetropblis poiitah 
(including the City) Was also 'established/ the members ! works** 
pf which Were elected by the Cohiinon. (^puncil of, the . / 

City,; the vestries and district boards, and* the previously estab> 
lished local board of Woolwich (q.v.) . Further the area of the 
metropolfe for local government purposes was for the first time 
defined, being the same a^ that adopted in the Commissioners, of 
$ewers Act, which had been taken from the area of the weekly 
bills of mortality. The Metropolitan Board of Works was* also 
given certain powers of supervision over the vestries and* district 
boards, and superseded the commissioned of seWers as autlibfhy 
for main drainage. By an act of the same session it became the 
central authority for the administration of the Building Adtsyand 
subsequently had many additional powers and duties -conferred 
upon it. The vestries and district boards became the authorities 
fpr ; local drainage, paying, lighting, repairing: and maintaining 
streets/ and for the removal of nuisances, &c. i ; v • 

Acts of iS 88 and i 5 pp.— An objection to the Metropolitan 
Board of Wotks soon became manifest, ihasmUch as the system 
of eleCtibh was indirect. Mpreoyer^ some of its actipha , ; K , . 

were, open to such suspicion that a royal , commission ; 
was appointed to inquire into certain matters connected ctiiihcy. 

with the working of thp board. This coMMiSsibh%sUed 1 ; ;‘.f ?' i ‘ ; 

an intMim report in i 888 (the final report did' hot appeal: until 
1891),, which disclosed tjhe inefficiency of the board in certain 
respects, and also indicated the existence of corruptions Reform 
followed immediately.. . Already in- 1 884 Sir : William HarcQU : i*t had 
■attempted to constitute the metropolis a municipal borough under 
the government of a single council. But in : i§88; the Local 
Government Act, dealing with the area of the Metropolis as a 
separate county, created the London County Council as , the 
central administrative body, possessing not only the powers pf an 
ordinary, codnty council, hut also extensive powers pf town 
management, transferred* to-it from the abolished Board pf W prks. 
Here, then, , was, the central body, under their direct control, 
which inhabitants of London: had hitherto lacked. The question 
. of subsidiary councils remained to : be settled. The. wealthier 
metropolitan parishes became discontented with the form* of 
local government to which they remained subject* and, in • 1897 
Kensington and Westminster petitioned to be created boroughs 
by. the grant of charters under; the Municipal Corporation Acts. 
Tbpse* howeyer, wpre inapplicable to Londom nnd it wns realized 


VII. Government 


/ Administration before 1888 .- — The middle of the 19th Century 
fednd |i^;wh^leJocal ^administration pf; Lpndpn of a medieval 
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that the bringing of special legislation to bear on special cases (as 
the petition of these two boroughs would have demanded) 
Metro 'would be inexpedient as making against homogeneity. 
potitan Instead, the London Government Act of 1899 was 
boroughs . evolved. It brought into existence the twenty-eight 
Metropolitan boroughs enumerated at the outset of this 
article. The county of London may thus be regarded from the 
administrative standpoint as consisting of twenty-nine con- 
tiguous towns, counting the City of London. As regards the dis- 
tribution of powers and duties between the County Council and 
the Borough Councils, and the constitution and working of each, 
the underlying principle may be briefly indicated as giving all 
powers and duties which require uniformity of action throughout 
the whole of London to the County Council, and powers and duties 
that can be locally administered to the Borough Councils. 

Summary of Administrative Bodies .- — The administrative bodies 
of the County of London may now be summarized: 

1. London County Council* — Consists of 118 councillors, 2 elected 
by each parliamentary division (but the City of London elects 4) ; 
and 19 aldermen, with chairman, vice-chairman and deputy-chair- 
man, elected in council. Triennial elections of councillors by house- 
holders (male and female) on the rate-books. Aldermen hold office 
for 6 years. 

2. Metropolitan Boroughs.— Councils consist pf a mayor and 
aldermen and councillors in proportion as 1 to 6. The commonest 
numbers, which cannot be exceeded, are 10 and 60 (see separate 
article on each borough). Triennial elections. 

3. Corporation of the City of London. — The legislation of 1855, 
1888 and 1899 left the government of the small area of the City in 
the hands of an unreformed Corporation. Here at least the medieval 
system,' in spite of any anomalies With respect to modern conditions, 
has resisted ref 6rm , and no other municipal body shares the traditions 
and peculiar dignity of the City Corporation. This consists of a Lord 
Mayor, 26 aldermen and 206 common eouncilmen, forming the Court 
of Common Council, which is the principal administrative body. 
Its scope may be briefly indicated as including (a) duties exercised 
elsewhere by the Borough Councils, and by the London County 
Council (although that body is by no means powerless within the 
City boundaries) ; and ( b ) peculiar duties such as control of markets 
and police. The election of common eouncilmen, whose institution 
dates from the reign of Edward I., takes place annually, the electors 
being the ratepayers, divided among the twenty-five wards of the 
City. An alderman (q.v.) of each ward (save that the wards of 
Cripplegate within and without, share one) is elected for life. The 
Lord Mayor (q.v.) is elected by the Court of Aldermen from two 
aldermen nominated in the Court of Common Hall by the Livery, 
an electorate drawn from the members of the ancient trade gilds or 
Livery Companies (q.v.), which, through their control over the 
several trades or manufactures, had formerly an influence over the 
government of ;the city which from the time of Edward III. was 
paramount. 

N on-administrative Arrangements. — The Local Government Act 
of 1888 dealt with the metropolis for non-administrative purposes 
as it did for administrative, that is to say, as a separate county. 
The arrangements of quarter-sessions, justices,' coroners, sheriffs, 
&c., were thus brought into line with other counties, except in so far 
as the ordinary organization is modified by the existence of the 
central criminal court, the metropolitan police, police courts and 
magistrates, and a paid chairman of quarter-sessions. The powers 
of the governing body of the City, moreover, are as peculiar in this 
direction as in that of municipal administration, and the act left 
the City as a county of a city practically unchanged. Thus the Lord 
Mayor and aldermen possess judicial authority, and the police of 
London are divided into two separate bodies, the Metropolitan and 
the City Police (see Police). 

The chief courts for the trial of criminal cases are the Central 
Criminal Court and the Court of Quarter-sessions. The Central 
Courts, Criminal Court, taking the place of the provincial 
Assizes, was established by an act of 1834. There are 
twelve sessions annually, under the Lord Mayor, aldermen and 
judges. They were formerly held in the “ Old Bailey ” sessions- 
house, but a fine new building from designs of E. W. Mountford 
took the place of this in 1906. Quarter-sessions for the county 
of London are held thirty-six times annually, for the north side 
of the Thames at the Sessions-house in Clerkenwell (Finsbury) 
and for the south side at that in Newington Causeway, South- 
wark. For judicial purposes Westminster was merged with the 
county of London in 1889, and the Liberty of the Tower* was 
abolished in 1894. The separate court of the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen is held at the Guildhall. The Metropolitan police 
courts are fourteen in number, namely— -Bow Street, Covent 


Garden ; Clerkenwell ; Great Marlborough Street (Westminster); 
Greenwich and Woolwich; Lambeth; Marylebone; North 
London, Stoke Newington Road; Southwark; South Western, 
Lavender Hill (Battersea); Thames, Arbour Street East (Step- 
ney); West Ham; West London, Vernon Street (Fulham); 
Westminster, Vincent Square; Worship Street (Shoreditch). 
The police courts of the City are held at the Mansion House, 
the Lord Mayor or an alderman sitting as magistrate, and at the 
Guildhall, where the aldermen preside in rotation. The prisons 
within the metropolis are Brixton, Holloway, Pentonville, 
Wandsworth and Wormwood Scrubbs. In the county of London 
there are 12 coroners* districts, 19 petty sessional divisions (the 
City forming a separate one) and 13 county court districts (the 
City forming a separate one). The boundaries of these divisions 
do not in any way correspond with each other, or with the police 
divisions, or with the borough or parish boundaries.: The regis- 
tration county of London coincides with the administrative 
county. 

Parliamentary Representation. — 'The London Government Act 
contains a saving clause by which “ nothing in or done under this 
act shall be construed as altering the limits of any parliamentary 
borough or parliamentary county . * * The parliamentary boroughs 
are thus in many cases named and bounded differently from the 
metropolitan boroughs. The parliamentary arrangements of 
each metropolitan borough are indicated in the separate articles 
on the boroughs. In the following list the boroughs which 
extend outside the administrative county of London are noted. 
Each division of each borough, or each borough where not 
divided, returns one member, save that the City of London 
returns two members. 

(a) North of the Thames. (1) Bethnal Green — Divs .: North- 
eastern, South-western. (2) Chelsea (detached portion in ad- 
ministrative county of Middlesex, Kensal Town). (3) Finsbury 
(detached portion in Middlesex, MuswelL Hill) — Divs. : Holborn, 
Central, Eastern. (5) Fulham, (6) Hackney — Divs.: North, 
Central, South. (7) Hammersmith. (8) Hampstead. (9) Islington — 
Divs.: Northern, Southern, Eastern, Western. (10) Kensington — 
Divs.: Northern, Southern; (11) City of London. (12) Maryle- 
bone — Divs.: Eastern, Western. (13) Paddington (extending 
into Middlesex) — Divs. : Northern, Southern. (14) St George’s 
Hanover Square. (15) St Pancras — Divs.: Northern, Southern, 
Eastern, Western. (16) Shoreditch — Divs.: Hoxton, Haggerston. 
(17) Strand. (18) Tower Hamlets— Divs. : Bow and Bromley, 
Limehouse, Mile End, Poplar, St George, Stepney, Whitechapel. 
(19) Westminster. 

A detached portion of the parliamentary division of Hornsey, 
Middlesex, is in the metropolitan borough of Hackney. London 
University returns a member. 

(b) South of the Thames. (1) Battersea and Clapham — Divs.: 
Battersea, Clapham. (2) Camberwell (extending into Kent)— Divs. : 
Northern, Peckham, Dulwich. (3) Deptford. (4) Greenwich. 

(5) Lambeth — Divs.: Northern, Kennington, Brixton, Norwood. 

(6) Lewisham. (7) Newington — Divs. : Western, Walworth; ; (8) 
Southwark — Divs. : Western, Rofherhithe, Bermondsey. (9) 
Wandsworth. (10) Woolwich. 

Part of the Wimbledon parliamentary division of Surrey is in the 
metropolitan borough of Wandsworth. 

Ecclesiastical Divisions and Denominations. — London north of 
the Thames is within the Church of England bishopric of London, 
the bishop’s palace being at Fulham. In this diocese, which 
covers nearly the whole of Middlesex and a very small portion of 
Hertfordshire, are the suffragan bishoprics of Islington, Ken- 
sington and Stepney. The bishopric of Southwark was created 
in 1904, having been previously a suffragan bishopric in the 
diocese of Rochester. The county contains 612 ecclesiastical 
parishes. Westminster is the seat of the Roman Catholic 
archbishopric in England, and Southwark is a bishopric. Among 
the numerous chapels of dissenting bodies there may* be men- 
tioned the City Temple, Congregational, on Holborn Viaduct; 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle, Baptist, in Southwark, the creation 
of which was the outcome of the labours of the famous preacher 
Charles Spurgeon (d. 1892) ; and Wesley’s Chapel, City Road, in 
the graveyard of which is the tomb of John Wesley; his house, 
which adjoins the chapel, being open as a memorial museum. 
In 1903 the Wesleyans acquired the site of the Royal Aquarium, 
near Westminster Abbey, for the erection of a central hall. 
The Great Synagogue of the Jews is in St James’ Place, Aldgate. 
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The headquarters of the Salvation Army are in Queen Victoria 
Street, City. There are numerous foreign churches, among 
which may be mentioned the French Protestant churches in 
Mohmouth Road, Bays water and Soho Square; the Greek church 
of St Sophia, Moscow Road, Bayswater; and the German 
Evangelical church in Montpelier Place, Brompton Road, 
opened in 1904. (O. J. R. H.) 

VIII. Finance 

In addition to the provisions that have been mentioned above 
(Section VII.), the London Government Act 1899 simplified ad- 
ministration in two respects. The duties of overseers in London had 
been performed by most diverse bodies. In some parishes overseers 
were appointed in the ordinary manner; in others the vestry, by 
local acts and by orders under the Local Government Act 1894, was 
appointed to act as, or empowered to appoint, overseers, whilst in 
Chelsea the guardians acted as overseers. The act of 1899 swept 
away all these distinctions, and constituted the new borough councils 
in every case the overseers for every parish within their respective 
boroughs, except that the town clerk of each borough performs the 
duties of overseers with respect to the registration of electors. 1 
Again, with regard to rates, there were in all cases three different 
rates leviable in each parish— the poor rate, the general rate and the 
sewers rate — whilst in many parishes in addition there was a sepa- 
rate lighting rate. From the sewers rate and lighting rate, land, as 
opposed to buildings, was entitled to certain exemptions. Under the 
act of 1899 all these rates are consolidated into a single rate, called 
the general rate, which is assessed, made, collected and levied as the 
poor rate, but the interests of persons previously entitled to ex- 
emptions are safeguarded. Further, every precept sent by an 
authority in London for the purpose of obtaining money (these 
authorities include the London County Council, the receiver of the 
Metropolitan Police, the Central Unemployed Body and the Boards 
of Guardians) which has ultimately to be raised out of a rate within a 
borough is sent direct to the council of the borough instead of 
filtering through other authorities before reaching the overseers. 

1 Over 200 local acts were repealed by schemes made under the 
act of 1899. 


The only exceptions. to this rule are: (1) precepts issued by the 
local government board for raising the sums to be contributed to 
the metropolitan common poor fund ; and (2) precepts issued by 
poor law authorities representing two or more poor-law unions; in 
both these cases the precept has of necessity to be first sent to the 
guardians. The metropolitan borough councils make one general 
rate, which includes the amount necessary to meet their own expen- 
diture, as well as to meet the demands of the various precepting 
authorities. There was thus raised in the year 1906-1907 a sum of 
£ 1 5>393)95b (in 1898-1899 the amount was £10,401,441); of this 
£11,012,424 was for central rates, which was subdivided into 
£7,930,275 for county services and £3,082,149 for local services, 
leaving a balance of £4,381,532, strictly local rates. The total local 
expenditure of London for the year 1906-1907 was £24,703,087 (in 
1898-1899 it was only £14,768,757), the balance of £9,761,734 being 
made up by receipts-in-aid and imperial subventions. This expen- 
diture was divided among the following bodies: 

London County Council . .... £9,491,271 

Metropolitan Borough Counsils . . 5*009,982 

Boards of Guardians 3,587,429 

Metropolitan Water Board . . * . 2,318,618 


Metropolitan Police 

City Corporation . . . 

Metropolitan Asylums Board . .. . . 

Central (Unemployed) Body ... 
Overseers— City of London 
Market Trustees (Southwark). 

Local Government Board— Common Poor Fund 


£9491,271 

5,009,982 

3,587,429 

2,318,618 

1 .90344 1 

1,270,406 

934463 

141,284 

34>757 
10,680 
i 756 

£ 24,703,087 


Balances 


Estimated Income . 


Receipts in aid of expenditure (local taxation licences 
and estate duty, beer and spirit duties, &c.) . 
Government grants in aid of education ; 

Interest on loans advanced to local authorities, &c. 
Rents, &c. . . . . . . . . 

Contributions from revenue-producing undertakings 
for interest and repayment of debt 
Miscellaneous ' . 

Rate contributions — 

General, for other than education . . 

For education . . . ... 

Special . . . . . . . 


(!) Rate and 
£967,740 

513,541 

1,515,663 

586,065 

427,767 

685,948 

3,633 

2,698,610 

3,675^94 

407,946 


The total expenditure was equal to a rate in the pound of 1 is. 4*4d. ; the 
actual amount raised in rates was equivalent to a rate of 7s. i*od., 
receipts-in-aid were equivalent to a rate of 3s. 2*5d., and imperial 
subventions to a rate of is. 3-44. Practically the whole amount 
contributed towards the support of public local expenditure, and 
a considerable amount of that contributed to public national 
expenditure is based on the estimated annual value of the immovable 
property situated within the county of London, which in 1876 
was £23,240,070; in 1886 £30,716,719; in 1896 £35,793,672; and 
in 19O9 £44,666,651. The produce of a penny rate was, in the 

Debt Accounts., 

Estimated Expenditure, 

Debt (including management) . . . . . £3,905,135 

Grants (mostly guardians) . . . . . 645,913 

Pensions . 75,665 

Establishment charges . . ... , . . 232,045 

Judicial expenses. .... . . . 52,515 

Services — 

Main drainage. £295,650 

Fire brigade . . . . . . 263,575 

Parks and open spaces .... 140,715 
Bridges, tunnels, ferry .... 49,925 

Embankments . . . . . . 14,940 

Pauper lunatics 78,870 

Inebriates Acts . . , . . 14,045 

Coroners . • . . . . 30,925 

Weights and measures . . . 14,830 

Gas testing . . . ... . . . 13,785 

Building Acts . . . . . 25,595 

Diseases of Animals Acts . . . 19,260 

- Miscellaneous . . . . . . 61,060 


£295,650 

263,575 

140,715 

49.925 
14,940 
78,870 
14,045 

30.925 

14,830 

13,785 

25,595 

19,260 

63,060 


Education . 
Steamboats . 

Works Dept. 
Parliamentary expenses 
Miscellaneous . . 

Total expenditure 
Balances . . 


£1,025,175 
.4,837,442 
. 14,805 

12,100 


Estimated Income. 

Balances .... . . . . . 

Receipts — 

Working class dwellings . . . £1 73,443 

Tramways . .... . 2,089,955 

Small Holdings and Allotments . 410 

Parks boating . . . . . 5,100 

Transfers . . 


£11,482,607 | 

(2) Revenue Producing Undertakings . 
• £4,055 | Working expens 


Estimated Expenditure. 
Working expenses — 

Working class dwellings. . . ^ . £56,060 


2,268,908 

6,214 


Tramways ^ . . . . .. . ’ ] 

Small Holdings and Allotments . 
Parks boating ..... 
Renewals . 

Reserve 

Interest on and repayment of debts 
Transfer in relief of rates (parks boating) 
Balances . . . . . . 


1,318,620 

621 

2,965 


£2,279,177 


5,889,522 

22,675 

6,214 

10,829,684 

652,923 

£11,482,607 


£1,378,266 

163,828 

44.557 

685,946 

2,000 

4.580 

£2,279,177 
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metropolitan police district in .1 908-1909, £226,739, and in the 1 county 
of London ^excluding the City) £161 ,806. A complete re-evaluation of/ 
properties in the county of London is made every five yeairs, valuation 
lists being- prepared in duplicate by the borough councils acting; as- 
overseers of the parishes; in their respective? boroughs. They • are 
revised by statutory assessment committees, who hear any objections 
by ratepayers against their valuation. These lists when revised are 
sent to the clerk* of the County* Council, who publishes the totals. > 
By the Metropolitan Poor Act 1867, the metropolitan common poor 
fund, to which each union in London contributes in proportion to its 
rateable value, was established. Out of this fund certain expenses of* 
guardians in connexion with .the maintenance of indoor paupers and 
lunatics,- the salaries of officers, the maintenance of children in poor- 
law schools, valuation, vaccination, registration, ?&c., are paid. The 
payments amounted in 1906^1907 to £1,662,942. Under the Local 
Government Act 1888, the London County Council makes grants to 
boards of guardians, sanitary authorities and overseers in London iri 
respect of certain services. This grant is in lieu of the grants formerly 
made out of the exchequer grant in aid of local rates, and amounted 
in 1906-1.907 to £619,489. Finally, in 1894, the fund called the 
Equalization Fund was established. This fund is raised by the rate 
of 6d.in the pound on the assessable value of the county of London, and 
redistributed among the boroughs in proportion to their population. 
It amounted in 1906-1907 to £1,094,946. But, in spite of attempts 
at equalization, rates remain very unequal in London, and varied in 
1908 from 6s. 2d. in St Anne’s, Westminster, tons. 6d. in Poplar. 
The London County Council levied in 1909-19 10 to meet its estimated 
expenditure for the year a total rate of 36*75d. ; i4*5od. of this 
was for general county purposes, I9*75d. for education purposes and 
2 • 5od ; for > special county purposes. The preceding tables show the 
estimated income and expenditure of, the London County Council 
for 1 909-1 9 10. 

Besides the annual expenditure of the Various authorities large 
sums have been borrowed to defray the cost of works of a permanent 
nature. ' The debt of London, like- that of other municipalities, has 
considerably increased and shows a tendency to go bn increasing, 
although cett^in safeguards against too ready borrowing have been 
imposed. ! Every local authority has to obtain the sanction of some 
higher authority before raising a loan,, and there are in addition 
certain statutory Hhiits of borrpwing. . Metropolitan borough 
councils have to obtain the sanction of the Local GoVerhment Board 
to loans for baths, washhouses, public libraries, sanitary conveniences 
and certain other purposes under the Public Health Acts! for 
Cemeteries the sanction of the Treasury is required, and fpr all other 
purposes that of the London County Council ; poor law' authorities, 
the metropolitan asylums board, the metropolitan water board and 
the central (unemployed) body require the sanction of the Local 
Government Board ; the receiver for the metropolitan police district 
that of the Home Office, and the London County Council that Of 
parliament and the Treasury. The following table gives the net loans 
outstanding of the, several classes of local authorities in London at 
the 31st of March 1908 : 


Local?, Authorities. 

Loans Outstanding 
31st March 1908. 

London County Council (excluding loans 
advanced to other authorities) 

Metropolitan Asylums Board 

Metropolitan Police (London’s proportion). 
Metropolitan Water Board (proportion) 
Central (Unemployed) Body * . . . 

City of London Corporation . 

Metropolitan Borough Councils . 

Guardians and sick asylum managers . 

£49,938,131 

3,113,612 

226,131 

38 , 726,514 

31,845 

5 , 553,173 

12,551,204 
4,029,013 . 

£114,169,623 


j Authorities. — Full details and figures relating to the finance of 
London will be found in the parliamentary papers Local Taxation 
Returns (. England and Wales), part iv. published annually; Returns 
delating to the London County Council , published annually; the annual 
report and accounts of the Metropolitan Water Board, and the 
metropolitan police accounts. The publications of the London 
County Council, especially the tramways accounts, the annual 
estimates, London Statistics , and the Financial Abstract (10 years 
ended 31st March 1908) have much valuable information. (T. A. I.) 

IX. History 

1. British and Roman to a.d. 449 .— rThere is practically.no 
record of British London, and considerable difference of opinion 
exists among antiquaries as to its very existence. Bishop 
StiUingffeet held that London was of Roman foundation and 
not older than the time of Claudius (Origines Brit., 1685, p. 43); 
and Dr Guest affirmed that the notion of a British town having 
i - preceded the Roman camp has no foundation to rest upon ” 
(^Archaeological Journal , xxiii. 180). J. R. Green expressed the 


| same opinion in The Making of 1 England (p. 101): On the other 
| side Kemble held that it was difficult to believe that Cair Lunden : 
was an unimportant jplabe even in Caesaris day (Saxons in 
England, ii. 266); and Thomas Lewin believed; 5 that* London 
had attained prosperity before . the Romans : tame, and held 
I that it was probably the capital of Cassivellaumis, which was? 

; taken and sacked by Julius Caesar (Archaeologia,, xl. 59). \ The 
origin of London will probably always remain a subject of 
dispute for want of decisive facts. .... 

The strongest reason for believing in a British London is to be 
found in the name, which is undoubtedly Celtit, adopted with' 
little alteration by the Romans. It ih also difficult tb believe" 
that Londinium had come to be the important commercial centre ? 
described by Tacitus (a.d. 61) if it had only been founded a few, 
years- before the conquest of Claudius. ! ’ ' ; : • ; i - 

> The discovery by General Pitt Rivers in 1867 of the remains of 
; pile dwellings both op the north and on the squth.pf the Thames > 
gives ground for an argument of some force in favour of the date 
? of the foundation of London having been before the Roman 
; occupation of Britain. Of Roman London we possess so many 
remains that its appearance can be conjectured with little 
: difficulty. . . 

; During the centuries when Britain was occupied by the 
; Romans (a.d. 43-409) there was ample time for cities to gfow u£> 
j from small beginnings, to overflow, their borders and to be mpre 
than once rebuilt. The earliest Roman London must have been- 
a comparatively small place, but it probably contained a military * 
fort of some kind intended to cover the passage of the river. V 

The Roman general Paulinus Suetonjus,: after inarching i 
. rapidly from Wales to put down a serious insurrection, found 
; Londinium unfitted for a base of military operations, 
and therefore left the place to the mercy of Boadicea, 
who entirely destroyed it, and killed the inhabitants. London* 
After thjs the need of fortifying Londinium must have | 

been apparent, and a walled city of small dimensions arose soon \ 
i after the defeat of the British queen. The earliest Romam city j 
probably extended as far as Tower Hill on the east, find thete is j 
* reason tb believe that it did not include any ground to the wqst 
of. Leadenhall. The excavations at the latter place : in 1881 j 
threw great light upon the early history of London. The founda- 
tion walls of a basilica were discovered, and. from the time 
' when that was built until the present day the ground has always i 
been devoted to public uses. How far north the first wall was j 
placed it is difficult to guess. One help -towards a settlement •; 
of the question may be found in the discovery of burial places, j 
As it was illegal in Roman times to bury within the walls, we 1 
are forced to the conclusion that the places where these sepulchral 
remains have been found were at one time extramural. Now 
no such remains have been found between Gracechurch Street 
and the Tower. The northern wall was placed by Roach Smith [ 
somewhere along the course of Cornhill and Leadenhall Street. 
The second extension of the city westwards was probably to j 
Wallbrook. ; 

In the latest or third Roman enclosure the line of the wall’ 
ran straight from the Tower to Aldgate, where it bent round f 
somewhat to Bishopsgate. On the east it was bordered by the J ; 
district subsequently called the Minories and Houndsditch. ; 
The line from Bishopsgate ran eastward to St Giles’s churchyard • 
(Cripplegate), where it turned to the south as far as Falcon : 
square; again westerly by Aldersgate round the site of the: 
Greyfriars (afterwards Christ’s Hospital) towards Giltspur? 
Street, then south by the Old Bailey to Ludgate, and then down; 
to the Thames, where Dr Edwin Freshfield suggests that a; 
Roman fortress stood on the site of Baynard’s , Castlel 1 This 
is most probable, because the Romans naturally required a> 
special protection on the river at the West as, well as at the east. ! 
So in later times when William the Conqueror planned' the; 

; Tower he gave the site at the western extremity to his follower; 
Ralph Baynard, where was erected the stronghold known as. 
Baynard’s Castle. Roach Smith pointed out that the enclosure 
: indicated above gives dimensions far greater than those of any; 
other town in Britain. There can be no doubt that within the) 
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spRs (there vr#$ orighrally mush unoqeupiqd space* for with the 
single, exception al the ; larger, circuit south of Ludgate* up to 
where ; the riyer (Fleet ran, made in 1 276 for the benefit of the 
Black Friars* the line of the walls, planned by the later Romans, 
remained complete; until the Great Fire (1666).., The Thames 
formed the natural barrier on the south, but the Romans do not 
appear to have been content with this protection, for they 
Built a wall here in addition, which remained for several centuries. 
^Portions of this wall have been discovered at various times. 

It is difficult even to; guess when the third wall was erected. 
The; emperor Theodosius came to, London from . Boulogne to 
mature , his plan dor the restoration; of the tranquillity of the 
province.; ; A’S Theodosius is said to have left Britain in a sound 
and secure condition it has- been suggested: that to him was 
due the wall of the later Londinium' but there is little or no , 
evidence for this, opinion, iand according to an old tradition 
Constantine the Great walled the city at the request of his mother 
Helena, -presumed to be a native of Britain. There is, however, 
some; evidence in favour of; the supposition that the wall was 
built at a much earlier date. It is not improbable that early 
in the 2nd century the wall was finished at the west portion and 
enclosed a -cemetery near. Newgate. Sir William Tite, in describ- 
ing a tessellated pavement foundvin 1854 on the site of the 
Excise Office (Bishopsgate Street),? expresses the, opinion that* 
the finished character of the pavement points to a period of 
security and !wealth,and. fixes on the reign of Hadrian (a.d. 117- 
138), to which the silver coin found bn the floor belongs, as the 
date of its foundation. . ; 

; u The historians of the Roman Empire have left us some par- 
ticulars of the visits of emperors and generals to Britain, but 
little or nothing about what happened in London, and we should 
be ; mote ignorant 1 tham we are of the condition of Londinium 
if it had not been that! a large number of excavations have been 
made in Various: parts of the city which have disclosed a con- 
siderable amount of its - early? history. ; From these. .remains 
we < may guess, that London was a ( handsome city in f the reign 
of Hadrian, and probahlythenin -as great a position of im r 
portancel as it ever attained. 1 This being sp;, there seems to 
be /reason in? attributing , the, completed, walls to this, period. 

! The; persistence of .• the relics of the walls of London is one 
Of the most remarkable facts, of history. Pieces . of the wall 
d?: / d ; are to be; seen in ; various ; parts of the city, and are 
frequently found . when extensive excavations are 
Wail . made for new buildings. In some places where the 
f < s jj .. ■■ i ! ; ; . Roman wall is not to be seen there still exist pieces 
of the. old wall that stand upon Roman foundations. In Amen 
Court, u where ;the residences , of canons ; of St Paul’s and the 
later ; houses * of the> minor canons are situated, there stretches 1 
such a: jpiece of wall,; dividing, the gardens of the Court ?from 
the i Old- Bailey. Of the few accessible fragments of the Roman 
wall still! existing special mention may be made of the. bastion 
ip?; the . churchyard of St Giles’s, Cripplegate; a little farther 
west is a small fragment in St Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill ; 
(opposite .the ; Old B ailey) , but the best specimen 1 cap be seen 
near Tower Hill just; out of George Street, Trinity . Square. 
Early in the 20th century a fragment nearly 40 ft. long, together 
with the base of a bastion, was brought to light in diggingior the 
foundation, of some large warehouses in Camomile Street, at 
a . depth of 10 -ft; below -the level of the present street. A con- , 
Siderabje portion of the old wall was laid bare by the excavations 
for the new Post Office in St Martin’s-le- Grand. From a com- 
parison pf these fragments with the descriptions of Woodward, 
M^iflan.d and others, who in the early part of the 18th century 
examined ,po;rtions^f the wall still standing, we learn that the 
W^ll was from 9 .jbWi-2 ft. thick, and formed of a core of rough 
cemented together with mortar (containing much coarse 
gravel) of extraordinary hardness and tenacity, and a facing 
for the most part pf stone— Kentish rag, freestone or ironstone— 
but occasionally of flints; about 2 ft. apart are double layers 
:of ) filpi h pr bricks which .serve as bonding , iCpurses. The wall 
appears, s tpi have? been about 20 ft. high, . the towers from 40 tp 
flQv ft.ft|btlb)When;^|oscribed pply tlie base, was Ionian. Upon j 


that was raised a wall of rough rubble: rudely faced with stone 
and flinty evidently a medieval ; work and about zj ft. thick ; 
then succeeded a portion wholly of, brick, terminating in battle- 
ments topped with copings of stone. ; , , . . 

Although the course, of the later Roman walls is clear, we 
do not know with any certainty the position of the Roman 
gates., They were not the same as the medieval; gates which 
have left the record of their names in modern London , > 

nomenclature. It follows, therefore, that the; main 
streets also are not in line with the Roman ways,; u 
except perhaps in 4 few instances. Many* ineffectual attempts 
have been made to connect the Watling street in the city, with 
the great Roman road so named in medieval times*, The name 
of the small street is evidently a corruption, and in the valuable 
Report of the MSS. of the Dean and. Chapter of St (Paul’s {Ninth 
Report of the. Historical MSS. Commission, Appendix, p. 4) the 
original name is given as “ Atheling Street,”: and instances of 
this spelling are .common in the 13 th century. The form Watling 
Street seeifls. to occur; first in 1307. : Stow spells it Watheling 
Street (Kingsford’s edition of Stow’s -Survey., 1908, vol. ii. p. 3^2). 
Sir . William : . Tite gave; reasons for believing that Bishopsgate 
Street was not a -Roman thoroughfare, and in the excavations 
at Leadeiihafl the basilica to which allusion has already been 
made was found apparently crossing the present thoroughfare 
of Gracechurch Street. Tite also agreed with Dr StuKeJey’s 
suggestion that on the site of the Mansion House (formerly 
Stocks Market) .stood the Roman forum, and ; he states thata 
line drawn from that spot as a centre would pass by the pave- 
ments found on the site of the Excise? Office. : Besides the forum 
Stukeley suggested the sites of seven other buildings— the A rx 
Palatina guarding the south-eastern angle of ; the city Where the 
Tower now stands, the grove and temple . of Diana on the site 
of St; Paul’s, &c. No traces of any of these buildings: have been 
found, and they are therefore purely ; conjectural. Stukeley’s 
industrious researches into the history of Roman London cannot 
be said to have any particular value, although at one time they 
enjoyed considerable vogue. As to the Temple of Diana, Sir 
Christopher Wren formed an opinion strongly adverse to the old 
tradition of its existence (Parentalia, p. 266). Although we 
know that the Christian church, was established in Britain during 
the later period of the Roman domination* there is little to be 
learnt respecting. it y , and ; the bishop Restitutus, who* is said to 
have attended an Ecclesiastical Council, is a somewhat mythical 
character. In respect to the discovery of the position of the 
Roman gates, the true date? of the Antonini Itinerarium {q<v.) is 
of great importance, as it will be seen from it that Londinium 
was either a starting-point or a. terminus in nearly half the routes 
described in the ; portion relating to Britain; This , would - be 
remarkable if the work dated back to the 2nd century; Probably 
in the later, as in the earlier time, Londinium! had the Usual 
four gates of a Roman city, with the main roads to them. The 
one on- the east was doubtless , situated near where Aldgate 
afterwards stood.. , On the south the entrance to Londinium 
must always have been near where London Bridge was subse- 
quently built. On the ; west the gate could? not have* been far 
from the place afterwards occupied by N ewgate; As to! Ludgate 
There is reason to believe that if there was an opening There, in 
Roman times it was merely a postern* On the north, the gate 
, may ; have been near Bishopsgate or at Aldersgate. If we;, take 
from the -Itinerary the last station before Londinium. in all the 
routes we shall be able to obtain some idea of the position of the, 
gate entered from each route by drawing a line on the map Of 
London to the nearest point. Ammianus Marcellinus (about 
a.d. 390) speaks . twice of Londinium as an ancient town to 
which the honourable title of Augusta had been accorded. 
Some writers have been under the misapprehension that this 
name for a time superseded that of Londinium. The anonymous 
Chorographer of Ravenna calls the place Londinium Augusta, 
and doubtless this was the form adopted. -• . 

The most interesting; Rqman reliefs “ London Stone.” It has 
generally been supposed to be a “ miljiarium ” 0* central point 
for measuring distances, :hut Sin Christopher WrenbelievedTt 
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was part of some more considerable monuments in the forum 
( Parentalia , pp. <265, 266). Holinshed (who was followed by 
London Shakespeare in 2 Henry VI.; act 4 sc. 6) tells us that 
Stone.** when Cade, in 1450, forced his way into London, he first 
of all proceeded to London Stone, and having struck his 
sword upon it, said in reference to himself and in explanation of 
his own action, “ Now is Mortimer lord of this city.” Mr H. C. 
Coote, in a paper published in the Trans . London and Middlesex 
Arch . Soc . for 1878, points out that this act meant something 
to the mob who followed the rebel chief, and was not a piece 
of foolish acting. IMr Laurence Gom me {Primitive Folk-Moots, 
pp. 155, 156) takes up the matter at this point, and places the 
tradition implied by Cade’s significant action as belonging to 
times when the London Stone was, as other great stones were, 
the place where the suitors of an open-air assembly were ac- 
customed to gather together and to legislate for the government 
of the city. Corroborative facts have been gathered from other 
parts of the country, and, although more evidence is required, 
such as we have is strongly in favour of the supposition that the 
London Stone is a prehistoric monument. 

One of the most important questions in the history of London 
that requires settlement is the date of the building of the first 
bridge, that is whether it was constructed by Britons 
London* or ^ R° mans - ^ t he Britons had not already made 
Bridge. the bridge before the Romans arrived it must have 
been one of the first Roman works. As long as there 
was no bridge to join the north and south banks of the Thames 
the great object of Roman rule remained unfulfilled. This 
object was the completion of a system of roads connecting all 
parts of the Empire with Rome. 

Dio Cassius, who lived in the early part of the 3rd century 
{Hist. Rom. lib. lx. c. 20), states that there was a bridge over the 
Thames at the time of the invasion of Claudius (a.d. 43), but he 
places it a little above the mouth of the river (“ higher j^p ”). 
The position is vague, but the mouth of the Thames in these 
early times may be considered as not far from the present 
position of London Bridge. Sir George Airy held that this 
bridge was not far from the site of London Bridge {Proceedings 
of Institut. Civil Engineers , xlix. 120), but Dr Guest was not 
prepared to affpw that the Britons were able to construct a 
bridge over a tidal river such as the Thames, some 300 yds. wide, 
with a difference of level at high and low water of nearly 20 ft. 
He therefore suggested that the bridge was constructed over 
the marshy valley of the Lea, probably near Stratford. It needs 
some temerity to differ from so great an authority as Dr Guest, 
but it strikes one as surprising that, having accepted the fact 
of a bridge made by the Britons, he should deny that these 
Britons possessed a town or village in the place to which he 
supposes that Aulus Plautius retired. 

As the Welsh word for “ bridge ” is “ pont,” and this was taken 
directly from the Latin, the inference is almost conclusive that 
the Britons acquired their knowledge of bridges from the Romans. 
Looking at the stage of culture which the Britons had probably 
reached, it would further be a natural inference that there was no 
such thing as a bridge anywhere in Britain before the Roman 
occupation; but, if Dion’s statement is correct, it may be 
suggested as a possible explanation that the increased intercourse 
with Gaul during the hundred years that elapsed between Julius 
Caesar’s raids and Claudius Caesar’s invasion may have led to 
the construction of a bridge of some kind across the Thames at 
this point, through the influence and Under the guidance of 
Roman traders and engineers. If so, the word “ pont ” may 
have been borrowed by the Britons before the commencement 
of the Roman occupation. Much stronger are the reasons for 
believing that there was a bridge in Roman times. Remains 
of Roman villas are found in Southwark, which was evidently 
a portion of Londinium, and it therefore hardly seems likely 
that a bridge-building people such as the Romans would remain 
contented with a ferry. Roach Smith is a strong advocate for the 
bridge, and remarks, u It would naturally be erected somewhere 
in the direct line of road into Kent, which I cannot but think 
pointed towards the site of Old London Bridge, both from its 


central situation, from the general absence of the foundations 
of buildings in the approaches on the northern side, and from 
discoveries recently made in the # Thames on the line of the bid 
bridge ” {Archaeologia, xxix. 160). Smith has, however, still 
stronger arguments, which he states as follows: “ Throughout 
the entire line of the old bridge, the bed of the river was found 
to contain ancient wooden piles; and when these piles, subse- 
quently to the erection of the new bridge, were pulled up to 
deepen the channel of the river, many thousands of Roman coins, 
with abundance of broken Roman tiles and pottery, were 
discovered, and immediately beneath some of the central piles 
brass medallions of Aurelius, Faustina and Commodus. All 
these remains are indicative of a bridge. The enormous quanti- 
ties of Roman coins may be accounted for by consideration of 
the well-known practice of the Romans to make these imperish- 
able monuments subservient towards perpetuating the memory, 
not only of their conquests, but also of those public works which 
were the natural result of their successes in remote parts of the 
world. They may have been deposited either upon the building 
or repairs of the bridge, as well as upon the accession of a mew 
emperor ” {Archaeological Journal , i. 1x3). 

At the beginning of the 5th century the Roman legions left 
Britain, and the Saxon Chronicle gives the exact date, stating 
that never since a.d. 409 “ have the Romans ruled in Britain ”~ 
the chronicler setting down the Roman sway at 470 winters 
and dating from Julius Caesar’s invasion. We learn that in 
the year 418 “ the Romans collected all the treasures that 
were in Britain, and hid some of them in the earth, that no man 
might afterwards find them, and conveyed some with them 
into Gaul.” 

2. Saxon (449-1066). — We are informed in the Saxon Chronicle 
that about a.d. 449 or 450 the invaders settled in Britain, and 
in 457 Hengist and Aesc fought against the Britons at Crayford, 
driving them out of Kent. The vanquished fled to London in 
terror and apparently found a shelter there. After this entry 
there is no further mention of London in the Chronicle for g 
century and a half. This silence has been taken by some 
historians of weight to imply that London practically ceased 
to exist. Dr Guest asserted “ that good reason may be given 
for the belief that even London itself for a while lay desolate 
and uninhabited” {Archaeological Journal , xix. 219). J. R. 
Green and Mr Loftie strongly supported this view, and in Sir 
Walter Besant’s Early London (1908) the idea of the desolation 
of the city is taken for granted. 

In answer to this contention it may be said that, although 
the silence of the Chronicle is difficult to understand, it is almost 
impossible to believe that the very existence of the most im- 
portant city in the country could suddenly cease and the in- 
habitants disappear without some special notice. Battles and 
scenes of destruction are so fully described in other instances 
that one must believe that when nothing is related nothing 
special occurred. No doubt the coming 'of the Saxons, which 
entirely changed the Condition of the country, must have greatly 
injured trade, but although there was not the same freedom of 
access to the roads, the Londoners had the highway of the river 
at their doors. Although the Saxons hated towns and refused 
to settle in London, they may have allowed the original in- 
habitants to continue their trade on condition that they re- 
ceived some share of the profits or a tribute. The only question 
really is whether London being an exceptional city received 
exceptional treatment. ’ 

Along the banks of the Thames are several small havens 
whose names have remained to us, such as Rotherhithe, Lambhith 
(Lambeth), Chelchith (Chelsea), &c., and|gjt is not Saxoa 
unlikely that the Saxons, who would not settle in the settie- 
city itself, associated themselves with these small meat. 
open spots. Places were thus founded over a large 
space which otherwise might have remained unsettled. 

If what is here suggested really occurred it may be that this 
separation of London from the surrounding country originated 
the remarkable position of London with its unparalleled privi- 
leges, which were continued for many centuries and kept it not 
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only the leader among cities but distinct from all others. Laur- 
ence Gomme, in The Governance of London (1907), opposes the 
view that the city was for a time left deserted (a view which, 
it may be remarked, is a comparatively modern one, probably 
originating with Dr Guest). H. C. Coote in his Romans of 
Britain elaborated a description of the survival of Roman 
influence in English institutions, but his views did not obtain 
much support from London historians. Mr Gomme’ s con- 
tention is to some extent a modification of Mr Coote’s view, 
but it is original in the illustrations that give it force. Londinium 
was a Roman city, and (as in the case of all such cities) was 
formed on the model of ancient Rome. It may therefore be 
expected to retain evidence of the existence of a Pomoerium 
and Territorium as at Rome. The Pomoerium marked the 
unbuilt space around the walls. Gomme refers to an open 
space ! outside the western wall of Dorchester still called the 
Pummery as an indication of the Pomoerium in that place; 
arid he considers that the name of Mile End, situated 1 m. from 
Aldgate and the city walls, marks the extent of the open space 
around the walls of London known as the Pomoerium. This 
fact throws a curious light upon the growth of the “ Liberties. ” 
It has always been a puzzle that no note exists of the first 
institution of these liberties. If this open space was from the 
earliest times attached to the city there would be no 
Origin of need when it was built upon for any special act to be 
Liberties. P asse d for its inclusion in London. “ The Territorium 
of the city was its special property, and it extended 
as far as the limits of the territorium of the nearest Roman 
city or as near thereto as the natural boundaries.” This explains 
the position of Middlesex in relation to London. In connexion 
with these two features of a Roman city supposed to be found 
in Ancient London the author argues for the continuity of the 
city through the changes of Roman and Saxon dominion. 

One of the most striking illustrations of the probable con- 
tinuity of London history is to be found in the contrast between 
York and London. This is only alluded to in Gomme’s book, 
but it is elaborated in an article in the Cornhill Magazine (Novem- 
ber 1906). These two were the chief Roman cities in Britain, 
one in the north and the other in the south. They are both 
equally good examples of important cities under Roman domina- 
tion. York was conquered and occupied by the 1 Saxons, and 
there not only are the results of English settlement clear but 
all records of Roman government were destroyed. In London 
the Saxon stood outside the government for centuries, and 
the acceptance of the Roman survival explains much that is 
otherwise unintelligible. 

Gomme finds important evidence Of the independence of 
London in the existence of a merchant law which was opposed 
to Anglo-Saxon law. He reprints and discusses the 
*ence P of dm ce ^ e ^ rate< ^ Judicia Civitatis Lundoniae of King ASthel- 
London. stan’s reign — “ the ordinance ” (as it declares itself) 
“ which the bishop and the reeves belonging to London 
have ordained.” He holds that the Londoners passed “ their 
own laws by their own citizens without reference to the king 
at all,” and in the present case of a king who according to Kemble 
“ had carried the influence of the crown to an extent unexampled 
in any of his predecessors.” He adds: “What happened 
afterwards was evidently this: that the code passed by the 
Londoners was sent to the king for him to extend its application 
throughout the kingdom, and this is done by the eleventh 
section.” The view originated by Gomme certainly explains 
many difficulties in the history of the transition from Roman 
to English London, which have hitherto been overlooked by 
historians. 


When the city is next referred to in the Saxon Chronicle it 
appears to have been inhabited by a population of heathens. 


Arrival 
of Chris* 
ilanity 


Under the date 604 we read: “This year Augustine 
consecrated two bishops: Mellitus and Justus. He 
sent Mellitus to preach baptism to the East Saxons, 
whose king was called Sebert, son of Ricole the sister 


of iEthelbert, and whom ^Ethelbert had then appointed king. 


And dSthelbert gave Mellitus a bishop’s see in Lundenevic and 
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to Justus he gave Rochester, which is twenty-four miles from 
Canterbury. ” The Christianity of the Londoners was of an 
unsatisfactory character, for, after the death of Sebert, his sons 
who were heathens stirred up the multitude to drive out their 
bishop. Mellitus became archbishop of Canterbury, and London 
relapsed into heathenism. In this, the earliest period of Saxon 
history recorded, thdre appears to be no relic of the Christianity 
of the Britons, which at one time was well in evidence. What 
became of the cathedral which we may suppose to have existed 
in London during the later Roman period we cannot tell, but 
we may guess that it was destroyed by the heathen Saxons. 
Bede records that the church of St Paul was built by iEthelbert, 
and from that time to this a cathedral dedicated to St Paul has 
stood upon the hill looking down on Ludgate. 

After the driving out of Mellitus London remained without a 
bishop until the year 656, when Cedda, brother of St Chad of 
Lichfield, was invited to London by Sigebert, who had been 
converted to Christianity by Finan, bishop of the Northumbrians. 
Cedda was consecrated bishop of the East Saxons by Finan and 
held the see till his death on the 26th of October 664. He was 
succeeded by Wini, bishop of Winchester, and then came 
Earconuald (or St Erkenwald), whose shrine was one of the chief 
glories of old St Paul’s. He died on the 30th of April 693, a 
day which was kept in memory in his cathedral for centuries 
by special offices. The list of bishops from Cedda to William 
(who is addressed in the Conqueror’s Charter) is long, and each 
bishop apparently hel£ a position of great importance in the 
government of the city. . 

In the 7th century the city seems to have settled down into 
a prosperous place and to have been peopled by merchants of 
many nationalities. We learn that at this time it was Danisb 
the great mart of slaves. It was in the fullest sense a invasions. 
free-trading town; neutral to a certain extent between 
the kingdoms around, although the most powerful of the kings 
conquered their feebler neighbours. During the 8th century, 
when a more settled condition of life became possible, the trade 
and commerce of London increased in volume and prosperity. A 
change, however, came about towards the end of the century, 
when the Scandinavian freebooters known as Danes began to 
harry the coasts. The Saxons had become law-abiding, and the 
fierce Danes treated them in the same way as in former days they 
had treated the Britons. In 871 the chronicler affirms that 
Alfred fought nine great battles against the Danes in the kingdom 
south of the Thames, and that the West Saxons made peace with 
them. In the next year the Danes went from Reading to London, 
and there took up their winter quarters. Then the Mercians 
made peace with them. In 886 Alfred overcame the Danes, 
restored London to its inhabitants, rebuilt its walls, reannexed 
the city to Mercia, and committed it to Ethelred, alderman of 
Mercia. Then, as the chronicler writes, “ all the Angle race 
turned to him (Alfred) that were not in bondage of the Danish 
men.” In 896 the Londoners came off victorious in ‘their en- 
counters with the Danes. The king obstructed the river so 
that thfe enemy could not bring up their ships, and they therefore 
abandoned them. The Londoners broke up some, and brought; 
the strongest and best to London. In 91 2 .Ethelred, the alderman' 
of the Mercians, who had been placed in authority by Alfred, died, 
and Edward the Elder took possession of London and Oxford, 
“ and all the lands which thereto belonged.” 

Under Ethelstan we find the city increasing in importance 
and general prosperity. There were then eight mints at work, 
a fact which exhibits evidence of great activity and the need of 
coin for the purposes of trade. The folk-moot met in the pre- 
cincts of St Paul’s at the sound of the bell of the famous bell- 
tower, which also rang out when the armed levy was required' 
to march under St Paul’s banner. For some years after the 
decisive battle of Brunanburh (a.d. 937) the Danes ceased to 
trouble the country. Fire, however, was almost as great an 
enemy to London as the Dane. Fabyan when recording the 
entire destruction of London by fire in the reign of Ethelred (981) 
makes this remarkable statement-— “ Ye shall understand that 
this daye the cytie of London had more housynge and buyldinge 
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fromO Lu%atentowteb Westmynstre and dytel or none: wher 
the chief or hart of the: ci tie is now, except (that) in dyvers places 
were housyngy but they stod without order.” ! ... - * ; 

; In the reign of ^Ethdred II., called, the Unready (but more 
correctly the Redeless),; the Danes were more Successful in their 
' operations against London, but the inhabitants resisted stoutly. 
Snorre the 'Icelander tblls us that the Danes 'fortified Southwark 
with ditch and rampart, which the English assailed in vain. 
In 982 London was burnt, and in 994^ Olaf and Sweyn (the father 
of Canute) came with ninety-four ships to besiege it. They; tried 
to set- the city on fire, but the townsmen did them more harm 
than they’ “ eVer weened.” ; The chronicler piously; adds that 
“ the 5 holy ; Mother^ of 1 God on that day manifested her mercy 
to the townsmen, and; delivered them from their foes,” The 
Danes went from the town * and ravaged the neighbourhood, so 
that in the end the: king ,and his witan agreed to give sixteen 
thousand pounds to be ; relieved of the presence of the enemy. 
This was the origin of the Danegelt. In: the year, 1O09 the Danes 
frequently attacked London, but they had; no success, and fared 
ill in their .attempts. The Londoners withstood Sweyn in 1 01 3 , 
but: in the :end they submitted and gave him hostages* Three 
years after this, dEthelred died in London j and such of the witan 
as were there and; the townsmen chose Edmund Ironside for 
king, although the witan outside London had. elected Canute. 
Canute’s ships were then at Greenwich on their way to London, 
where they soon afterwards arrived. The; Danes at once set 
to work to dig a great ditch by Southwark, and then dragged their 
ships through to the west side of the bridge." . They were able after- 
this to keep the inhabitants from going either in or out of the 
town. In spite of all, this, after fighting obstinately both by land 
and by water, the Danes had to raise the siege ;of London and 
take tjie’stiips to the river Orwell. After a glorious reign of seven 
months Edmund died in London, and Canute became master 
of England. The tribute; which the townsmen of London had 
to pay waS £10,500, about one-seventh of the amount which 
w 4 s paid by all the rest of the English nation. This, shows the,, 
growing importance of the city. From this time there- appears ; 
to have been; a permanent Danish settlement in London, probably 
Aldwich, referred to below. : , . 

There is little: more to be said of the history of Saxon London 
than that Edward the Confessor held: his Witanagemot there. 
On his death the Witan which had attended his funeral elected 
to succeed him Harold, the foremost man in England, and the 
leader who, had attempted to check the spread of the Norman 
influence fostered by the Confessor. After his defeat and death 
on the hill on the Sussex Downs then called Senlac* the duke 
of Normandy had the country at his mercy, but he recognized 
the importance of London’s position, and moved forward with 
the greatest caution and tact. , ? . 1 

-Before proceeding with the history of London during the 
Normafi period it is necessary to say something of the counties 
more especially connected with London. 

The walled; city of London was a distinct political unit, although 
it owed a; certain allegiance to that one of the kingdoms around 
it which was the most powerful for the time being. 
“iiome This : allegiance therefore frequently: changed, , but 
Counties** f London retained its identity and * individuality all , 
, . r. ; ; . through. Essex seems seldom to have held, an inde^ • 
pendent position, for when London first appears as connected 
with; the r East Saxons the real power was in, the hands of the 
king, of Kent.. According to Bede, Wini, being . expelled from 
his bishopric of Wessex in 635, took, refuge with Wulfhere, king 
of the Mercians, of whom he purchased the see of Lpndon. , 
Hence., the . Mercian king must then have been ; the overlord of, 
London. Not many years : afterwards the king of Kent again 
seems to have held some jurisdiction here. : From the laws of the 
Kentish kings Lhothhere and Eadric (673-685) we learn that the 
Wic-reeve was an officer of .the king of Kent, who exercised a 
jurisdiction qyer the Kentish men trading with or at London, 
or was, appointed to watch. over their interests. , - 

; The , origin of , tjhie two - counties in which London is chiefly 
situated opens up an interesting question. ; It is necessary to, 


remember that London; is older than ; these .counties, whose; 
, names , Middlesex ■ and . Surrey, indicate : their .relative ; positions > 
| to the, city and thfe surrounding county, We have neither, 
record of their settlement nor of ? the origin, of, their $ ; names. 5 i 
Both must have been peopled: from the river. • The name Middle 
Saxons plainly shows that Middlesex, must have been settled. 

’ after the East and West Saxons had given their names to their : 
respective districts; The name Surrey :■ clearly refers to ; the • 
southern position of the county. - ! j • > . . - 

Reference has already been made to a; Danish settlement, and' 
there seems some reason for placing it on the ground now; 
occupied by the parishes of St Clement Danes and 
St Giles’s. -For many centuries this district between . \ 

London and Westminster wasia kind of “ no man’s land ” having 
certain archaic customs* Gomme in his Governance: of London 
(1907) gives an account of the connexion of this with the old 
village of Aldwich, a name that survived in Wych Street, and 
has been revived by the London County Council in Aldwych, 
the crescent which leads to , Kings, way. • ,.? ; ;s . , ; 

3. Norman (1 066-1 1 54). — -To return to the -condition of things 
after the great battle. The citizens of London were a divided; 
body, and Duke William knowing that he had many Th 
friends in the city saw that a waiting game was the conquest. 
best for his cause in the end. The defeated chiefs 
retired on the city, led by Ansgar the S taller, under whom as- 
sheriff the citizens of London had marched to, fight for Harold; 
at Senlac*’ They elected Edgar Atheling, the grandson of Edmund 
Ironside, as king, which the Saxon Chronicle. s ays “ was indeed, 
his natural right.” On hearing of this 1 action William marched, 
towards London, when; the citizens sallied forth to meet him;., 
They were, repulsed by the Norman horse, but with , such Joss 
to the latter that the duke thought it imprudent to lay siege to 
the city , at that time, and he retired to Berkhampsteac}.! It is : , 
reported that William sent a private message to Ansgar asking 
for his support. : The result was; that Edgar and,, Earls, Edwin, 
and.Morkere and “ the best men of London ” repaired to - Berk- 
hampstead, where they v submitted themselves : and - swore, fealty, 
to the Conqueror. : . ; ; : • 

Thus ends the Saxon period, and, the Norman period inLondqii. 
begins with the submission of the. -citizens as. distinct from : the 
action of the rest of the kingdom,, which submission , , ' ; 

resulted soon afterwards in the Conqueror’s remarkable 
charter to William the bishop and Gosfrith the port- city . 
reeve, supposed to be the elder Geoffrey de Mandevifle. .......... , fi , 

A great change was. at once made both in- the appearance and; 
in the government of the city under Norman rule. One of. the, 
earliest acts of the Conqueror was do undertake , the erection of 
a citadel which should overawe - ,the citizens and give him the 
command of > the city. The Tower was situated at the eastern 
limit of the city, and not far from .the western extremity Castle 
Baynard was built. ; 

The position of the city grew in importance, but the citizens 
suffered from, severe f laws and frqm serious restrictions upon 
their liberties. In August 1077 occurred al most extensive 
fire, such a one, says the Chronicle , . as “never; was before 
since London was founded*” This constant burning of large 
portions of the city is a marked feature pf. its.early history, and 
we must remember that, although stone buildings were, rising! 
on all sides, these were churches, . monasteries, and other public 
edifices; .the ordinary houses remained, as before, .small woodeu 
structures. : The White Tower, the famous keep of fhe Tower o!f 
London, was begun by Gundulph, . bishop qf Rochester, c. 1078. 
In 1083 the .old cathedral of St Paul’s was begun, on the site of 
the church which -Ethelbert is said to have founded in6ipl f ' But 
four years afterwards the chronicler tells us “ the holy monastery 
of St Paul,; the episcopal see of Loudon, was burnt, and many 
other monasteries, and the greatest and fairest part of the whole 

1 A valuable article on“ The Conqueror’s Footprints in Domesr 
day ” was published in the English llistorical Review in 1898 (voL 
xiii. p. 17). This article contains an account of Duke William’s 
movements after the battle of Senlac between Enfield, Edmonton* 
Tottenham and Berkhampstead. \ : ; ,.=/ 
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city. - Iii tHis same ! year (1687) William the Conqueror died. 
In 1090 a tremendous hurricane passed over London, and blew 
down sik hundred houses and many churches; The Tower was 
injured, and a portion of the roof of the church of St Mary-le- 
Bow, Cheapside, was carried off and fell some distance away, 
being forced into the ground as much as 20 ft., a proof of the 
badness of; the thoroughfares as well as of the force of the wind; ' 
William Rufus inherited from his father a love for building, 
and in the year 1097 he exacted large sums of money from his 
subjects with the object of carrying on some of the undertakings 
he had in hand. These were the walling round of the Tower 
and the rebuilding of London Bridge, which had; been almost 
destroyed by a flood. In 1100 Rufus Was slain- and Henry I. 
was crowned in London. This king granted the citizens their 
first real charter, but this was constantly violated. When 
Stephen seized the crown On the death of Henry I., he tried 
successfully to obtain the support of the people of London. 
He punished a charter confirming in general terms the One 
granted by Henry, and commanding that the good laws of 
Edward the Confessor should be observed. The citizens, how- 
ever, did mot obtain their rights without paying for them^ and in’ 
1139 they paid Stephen one hundred marks of silver to enable 
them to choose their own sheriffs. In this reign the all-powerful- 
ness Of the Londoners is brought prominently forward. Stephen 
became by the shifting fortune of war a prisoner, and the empress 
Matilda might j if she had had the wisdom to favour the citizens; 
have Held the throne, which was hers by right of birth. She, 
however, made them her enemies by delivering up the office 
of justiciary of London arid the sheriffwick to her partisan 
Geoffrey, earl of Essex, and attempting to reduce the citizens 
to the enslaved condition of the rest of the country. This made 
het influential enemies, who soon afterwards 1 replaced Stephen 
upon the throne. The Norman era closes with the 'death of 
Stephen in 1 1 54. • ; 

One of the most striking changes in the appearance of Norman 
London was caused by the rebuilding of old churches arid the 
B '- y : building of new ones, and also by the foundation of 

parishes. the great fiionastic establishments. The early history 
of the parishes of London is one of great difficulty and 
complexity. Although some of the parishes must be of great 
antiquity, we have little authentic information respecting theiri 
bdfofe the Conquest. The dedications of many of the churches 
indicate their great age, but the constant fires in London 
destroyed these buildings. The original churches appear to have 
been very small, as may be judged from their number. It is not' 
easy, however, to understand how it was that when the first' 
parishes Were formed so small an area Was attached to each. 
The parish church of which we have the most authentic notice 
before the Conquest is St Helen’s, Bishopsgate. It was in 
existence many years before the priory of the nuns of St Helen’s 
was founded. Bishop Stubbs in his Introduction to the Historical 
Works of Ralph de Diceto writes: “ St Paul’s stood at the 
head of the religious life of London, and by its side, at some 
cdrisfderable iriterval, however, St Martin’s le Grand (1056), 
St Bartholomew’s, Smithfield (1123) and the great and ancient 
foundation of Trinity, Aldgate ” (1108). The great Benedictine 
1 '7 : 7 riionastery of Black Monks was situated away from 

Religious the city at Westminster, and it was the only monastic 
tiqns^ house subject to the rule of St' Benedict in the neigh* 
y ? ; bourhood of London, although the houses of nuns, 
of Which there were many dotted oVet the suburbs of London,' 
Were ‘governed by this rule. In course of time there Was a wide- 
spread desire in Europe for a stricter rule among the monks, 
and reforms of the Benedictine rule Were instituted at Cluni 
(910) ^Chartreuse (about 1080) and Citeaux (1098). All these 
reforms were represented in London. 

Cluniqc Order .-— This order was first brought to England by 
William, earl of Warren (son-in-law of William the Conqueror), who 
built the first house at Lewes in Sussex about 1077. The priory of 
Bermondsey in Surrey was founded by Ay 1 win Child, citizen of 
London /about 1082. ^ 

Carthusians . — When this order was .brought to England in 1 1 7 8 the 
first house was founded at Witham in Somersetshire. In rill there 


were nine .* housed of the order in England*’ One of these was i the 
: Charterhouse of London which was not founded -until 1371 by Sir 
Walter Manny, K.G, - . ' 7 7 v 7 

Cisttr&tiyis . — It was usual to plant these monasteries in Solitary 
and Uncultivated places, and no other house, even of their own 
order j was allowed to build within a certain distance of the original 
establishment. This makes it surprising to learn that there were two, 
separate houses of this order in the near neighbourhood of London. 
A branch of the order came to England abbiit Ti 28 and the first; 
house was founded at WaVerley in’ Surrey . Very shortly after (about 
1 134) the abbey of Stratford Langthornein Essex: was founded by 
William de Montfichet,. who; endowed it with .all his lordship in West; 
Ham. It was not , until two centuries afterwards that the second 
Cistercian house in the irrimediate' neighbourhood bf London Was 1 
founded. This was the Abbey of St Mary Graces, East-Minster or 
) New Abbeyj without the walls of London; beyond Tower Hill, which- 
Edward III. instituted in 1350 after a severe scourge of plague. (the 
sorcalled Black Death). . 

The two great Military Orders— the Knights Hospitallers of St 
John of ‘Jerusalem arid the Templars — followed the Augustinian rule 
and were both 1 settled rin London. The Hospital or Priory of St John? 
was founded in upo by Jordan Briset and his wife. Muriel, putside ; 
the northern wall of London, and the original village, of Glerkeriwell 
grew up around the Buildings' of the knights. A few years after this 
the Brethren of the TCmpld of Solomon at Jerusalem or 1 Knights df * 
the Temple came* into being at the Holy City, and they 'settled first 
on the south side of Holborn near Southampton Row* They, re-: 
moved to Fleet Street or the New Temple in ,11,84. Qn the suppres- 
sion of the order By command of the pope. the house in Fleet Street 
was given in 1313 by Edward II. to Ay mer de Valence, • earl of 
Pembroke,- at whose death in 1324 the property' passed to the knights 
of St> John* who; leased the new Temple to the lawyers, still the 
occupants of the district. . . . ' 7 ". 

•The queen of Henry I. (Matilda or Maud) was one of the .Chief 
founders ‘of religious houses, and so great Was the number of 
monasteries built in this king’s reign that it was said almost all thV 
labourers: became bricklayers and carpenters apd there was much 
discontent in consequence. 

| 4. Plantagenet {1154-1485).-— II. appears to- have been 

to a certain extent prejudiced against the citizens of London 
on- accbunt of their attitude towards his mother, and p Jtza 
he treated them with some severity. In 1176 the ? Stephen’s 
rebuilding of f London Bridge with stone was begun by descrip- 

Peter of ColechUrch; This was ! the bridge which was* ? tion of 
pulled down early in-the 19th century. It consisted of Lon ^ on \ 
twenty stone arches and a drawbridge. There was a ‘gatehouse 
at each end and a chapel or crypt in the centre, dedicated to St 
Thomas of Canterbury, in which Peter of Colechurch was briried 
in 1 205. The large amount of ! building at this time proves "that 
the citizens i were wealthy. Fitzstephen, the monk of Canterbury; 
has left us the first picture of London. He speaks of its wealth, 
commerce, grandeur and magnificence— of the mildness of the 
climate, the beauty of the gardens, the sweet, clear and salubrious ! 
springs, the flowing streams, and the pleasant clack of the 
watermills; Even the vast forest- of Middlesex; with its densely 
wooded thickets, its coverts of game, stags,- fallow deer, boars 
and wild bulls is pressed into the description to give a contrast 
which shall enhance the ’ beauty of the city itself’. Fitzstephen 
tells how, when the great marsh that washed the walls of the 
city on the north (Moorfields) was frozen over, the young men 
went, out to slide , and skate and. sport on the ice. - Skates made 
of bones have been dug up in this district. This sport -was 
allowed to fall into disuse, and was not aigain , prevalent uritii it, 
was introduced from Holland after the .Restoration. ii! 7- 

In spite of Fitzstephen’s glowing description we must 1 remeiribet 
that the houses of London were wholly built of wood and thatched 
with straw or reeds. These houses were ; specially liable to be 
destroyed by fire, and in order to save the city from this imminent 
danger the famous Assize of Building known 1 as ‘ Fitz-Ailwyne’s 
Assize ’’ was drawn up in 1189. In this document the following 
statement was made: **■ Many citizens, tQ avoid such danger', 
built according to their means, on their ground, a stone ’house 
covered ; and protected; by thick tiles against the .fury of fire, 
whereby it often happened that when a fire arose in the city 
arid burnt many edifices and had reached such a, house, not being 
able to injure it; it then became extinguished, so that many 
neighbours’ houses were wholly saved from fire by that house.” 

Various privileges were conceded to -those who 1 ibuilt in stone, 
but no provision was made as to the materiril td be used ifi 
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roofing tenements. This Assize, which has been described as the 
earliest English Building Act, is of great value from an historical 
point of view, but unfortunately it had little practical effect, 
and in 1212 what was called “ Fitz-Ailwyne’s Second Assize,” 
with certain compulsory regulations, was enacted. Thenceforth 
everyone who built a house was strictly charged not to cover it 
with reeds, rushes, stubble or straw, but only with tiles, shingle 
boards or lead. In future, in order to stop a fire, houses could 
be pulled down in case of need with an alderman’s hook and cord. 
For the speedy removal of burning houses each ward was to 
provide a strong iron hook, with a wooden handle, two chains 
and two strong cords, which were to be left in the charge of the 
bedel of the ward, who was also provided with a good horn, 
“ loudly sounding.” 

Richard I. was a popular king, but his fighting in the Holy 
Land cost his subjects much. London had to pay heavily 
towards his ransom; and, when the king made his triumphal 
entry into London after his release from imprisonment, a German 
nobleman is said to have remarked that had the emperor known 
of the wealth of England he would have insisted on a larger sum. 
The Londoners were the more glad to welcome Richard back in 
that the head of the regency, Longchamp, bishop of Ely, was 
very unpopular from the encroachments he made upon the city 
with his works at the Tower. 

The first charter by which the city claims the jurisdiction and 
conservancy of the river Thames was granted by Richard I. 
John granted several charters to the city, and it was expressly 
stipulated in Magna Charta that the city of London should have 
all its ancient privileges and free customs. The citizens opposed 
the king during the wars of the barons. In the year 1215 the 
barons having received intelligence secretly that they might 
enter London with ease through Aldgate, which was then in a 
very ruinous state, removed their camp from Bedford to Ware, 
and shortly after marched into the city in the night-time. Having 
succeeded in their object, they determined that so important a 
gate should no longer remain in a defenceless condition. They 
therefore spoiled the religious houses and robbed the monastery 
coffers in order to have means wherewith to rebuild it. Much of 
the material was obtained from the destroyed houses of the 
unfortunate Jews, but the stone for the bulwarks was obtained 
from Caen, and the small bricks or tiles from Flanders. 

Allusion has already been made to the great change in the 
aspect of London and its surroundings made during the Norman 
period by the establishment of a large number of monasteries. 
A still more important change in the configuration of the interior 
of London was made in the 13th century, when the various 
orders of the friars established themselves there. The Bene- 
dictine monks preferred secluded sites; the Augustinians did 
not cultivate seclusion so strictly; but the friars chose the 
interior of towns by preference. At the beginning of the 13th 
century the remarkable evangelical revival, instituted almost 
simultaneously by St Dominic and St Francis, swept over 
Europe. 

The four chief orders of Mendicant friars were magnificently 
housed in London : — 

Blackfriars . — The Black, Preaching or Dominican Friars came to 
England in 1221 and their first house was at Oxford. Shortly after 
Mendicant ^is they came to London and settled in Holborn near 
Mars, Lincoln’s Inn, where they remained for more than fifty 
years. In 1276 they removed to the neighbourhood of 
Baynard Castle, and their house gave a name to a London district 
which it still retains. 

Greyfriars . — The Greyfriars, Minorites or Franciscans, first settled 
in Cornhill, and in 1224 John Ewin made over to them an estate 
situated in the ward of Farringdon Within and in the parish of St 
Nicholas in the Shambles, where their friary was built. Christ 
Church, Newgate Street, occupies the site of the choir of the great 
church of the Greyfriars. 

Austin Friars , — The house of the Austin Friars or Friars Eremites 
was founded in Broad Street Ward in 1253. 

White Friars . — The Friars of the Blessed Virgin of Mount Carmel 
or Carmelites or Whitefriars came to London in 1241, and made their 
home on land between Fleet Street and the Thames given by 
Edward I. 

Besides the four chief orders of friars there were the Crutched 
Friars in the parish of St Qlave, Hart Street (about 1298), and the 


Friars of the Sac first outside Aldersgate (about 1257) and afterwards 
in the Old Jewry. 

The names of places in London form valuable records of the 
habitations of different classes of the population. The mon- 
asteries and friaries are kept in memory by their names in various 
parts of London. In the same way the residences of the Jews 
have been marked. When Edward I. expelled the Jews from 
England in 1290 the district in which they had lived since 
William the Conqueror’s day came to be called the Old Jewry. 
On their return after many centuries of exile most of them 
settled in the neighbourhood of Aldgate and Aldersgate. There 
is a reminder of them in the names of Jewry Street near the 
former and of Jewin Street near the latter place. Jewin Street 
was built on the site of the burying-place of the Jews before the 
expulsion. 

In the middle ages there was a constant succession of pageants, 
processions and tournaments. The royal processions arranged 
in connexion with coronations were of great antiquity, p ageaats 
but one of the earliest to be described is that of Henry 
III. in 1236, which was chronicled by Matthew Paris. After 
the marriage at Canterbury of the king with Eleanor of Provence 
the royal personages came to London, and were met by the 
mayor, aldermen and principal citizens to the number of 360, 
sumptuously apparelled in silken robes embroidered, riding upon 
stately horses. After the death of Henry III. (1272) the country 
had to wait for their new king, who was then in the Holy Land. 
Edward I. came to London on the 2nd of August 1274, when he 
was received with the wildest expressions of joy. The streets 
were hung with rich cloths of silk arras and tapestry; the 
aldermen and principal men of the city threw out of their 
windows handsful of gold and silver, to signify their gladness 
at the king’s return; and the conduits ran with wine, both 
white and red. 

Dr Jessopp gives a vivid picture of what occurred when 
King Edward III. entered London in triumph on the 14th of 
October 1347. He was the foremost man in Europe, and England 
had reached a height of power and glory such as she had never 
attained before. Ten years after this, one of the most famous 
scenes in the streets of London occurred, when Edward the Black 
Prince brought the French King John and other prisoners after 
the battle of Poitiers to England. This was a scene unequalled 
until Henry V. returned from the glorious field of Agincourt in 
1415. The mayor and aldermen apparelled in orient-grained 
scarlet, and four hundred commoners in murrey, well mounted, 
with rich collars and chains, met the king at Blackheath. At 
the entrance to London Bridge the towers were adorned with 
banners of the royal arms, and in the front of them was inscribed 
Civitas Regis Justicie, 

During the troubles of the ^5th century the authorities had 
seen the necessity of paying more attention to the security of the 
gates and walls of the city, and when Thomas Nevill, son of 
William, Lord Fauconberg, made his attack upon London in 
1471 he experienced a spirited resistance. He first attempted to 
land from his ships in the city, but the Thames side from 
Baynard’s Castle to the Tower was so well fortified that he had to 
seek a quieter and less prepared position. He then set upon the 
several gates in succession, and was repulsed at all. On the nth 
of May he made a desperate attack upon Aldgate, followed by 
500 men. He won the bulwarks and some of his followers entered 
into the city, but the portcullis being let down these were cut off 
from their own party and were slain by the enemy. The port- 
cullis was drawn up, and the besieged issued forth against the 
rebels, who were soon forced to flee. 

When Richard, duke of Gloucester, laid his plans for seizing 
the crown, he obtained the countenance of the lord mayor, Sir 
Edmund Shaw, whose brother Dr Shaw praised Richard at Paul’s 
Cross. Crosby Hall, in Bishopsgate Street, then lately built, was 
made the lodging of the Protector. There he acted the accessible 
prince in the eyes of the people, for the last of the Plantagenqts 
was another of the usurpers who found favour in the eyes of the 
men of London. His day, however, was short, and with the 
battle of Bosworth ends Plantagenet London. 
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5. Tudor (1485-1603 ).— It was during this period that the 
first maps of London were drawn. No representation of the 
Fir~t a s ear ^ er than the middle of the 16th century has 
of London. b een discovered, although it seems more than probable 
that some plans must have been produced at an 
earlier period. 1 The earliest known view is the drawing of 
Van den Wyngaerde in the Bodleian Library (dated 1550). 
Braun? and Hogenberg’s map was published in 1572-1573, and 
the so-called Agas’s map was probably produced soon afterwards, 
and was doubtless influenced by the publication of JBraun and 
Hogenberg’s excellent engraving; Norden’s maps of London 
and Westminster are dated 1593. Some of these maps were 
pasted upon walls, and must have been largely destroyed by 
ordinary wear and tear. It is curious that the only two existing 
copies of Agas’s map 2 were published in the reign of James I., 
although apparently they had not been altered from the earlier 
editions of Elizabeth’s reign which have been lost. By the 
help of these maps we are able to obtain a clear notion of the 
extent and chief characteristics of Tudor London. Henry VII. 
did little to connect his name with the history of London, 
although the erection of the exquisite specimen of florid Gothic 
at Westminster Abbey has carried his memory down in its 
popular name of Henry VII. Y chapel. Soon after this king ob- 
tained the throne he borrowed the sum of 3000 marks from the 
city; and moreover founded the excellent precedent of repaying 
it at the appointed time. The citizens were so pleased at this 
unexpected occurrence that they willingly lent the king £6000 
in 1488, which he required for military preparations against 
France, In 1497 London was threatened by the rebels favour- 
able to Perkin Warbeck, who encamped on Blackheath on 
the 17th of June. At first there was a panic among the citizens, 
but subsequently the city was placed in a proper state of defence, 
and the king himself encamped in St George’s Fields. On June 
22 he entirely routed the rebels; and some time afterwards 
Perkin Warbeck gave himself up, and was conducted in triumph 
through London to the Tower. J 

As the chief feature of Norman London was the foundation 
of monasteries, and that of Plantagenet London was the estab- 
Suppres - lishment of friaries, so Tudor London was specially 
sion ot characterized by the suppression of the whole of these 
religious religious houses, and also of the almost numberless 
bouses . religious gilds and brotherhoods. When we remember 
that more than half of the area of London was occupied by 
these establishments, and that about a third of the inhabitants 
were monks, nuns and friars, it is easy to imagine how great 
must have been the disorganization caused by this root and 
branch reform. One of the earliest of the religious houses to be 
suppressed was the hospital of St Thomas of Aeon (or Acre) 
on the north side of Cheapside, the site of which is now 
occupied by Mercers’ Hall. The larger houses soon followed, 
and the Black, the White and the Grey Friars, with the 
Carthusians and many others, were all condemned in November 
1 538 - 

Love of show was so marked a characteristic of Henry VIII. 
that we are not surprised to find him encouraging the citizens 
in the same expensive taste. On the occasion of his marriage 
with Catherine of Aragon the city was gorgeously ornamented 
with rich silks and tapestry, and Goldsmiths’ Row (Cheapside) 
and part of Cornhill were hung with golden brocades. When 
on the eve of St John’s Day, 1510, the king in the habit of a 
yeoman of his own guard saw the famous march of the city 
watch, he was so delighted that on the following St Peter’s Eve 
he again attended in Cheapside to see the march, but this time 
he was accompanied by the queen and the principal nobility. 
The cost of these two marches in the year was very considerable, 
and, having been suspended in 1528 on account of the preval- 

l “ A map of London engraved on copper-plate, dated 1497,” 
which was bought by Ferdinand Columbus during his travels in 
Europe about* 1518-1525, is entered in the catalogue of Ferdinand’s 
books, maps, &c., made by himself and preserved in the Cathedral 
Library at Seville, but there is no clue to its existence. 

% One is in the Guildhall Library, and the other among the 
JPepysian maps in ^Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
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ence of the sweating sickness, they were soon afterwards for- 
bidden by the king, and discontinued during the remainder of 
his reign. Sir John Gresham, mayor in 1548, revived the march 
of the city watch, which was made more splendid by the addition 
of three hundred light horsemen raised by the citizens for the 
king’s service. 

The best mode of utilizing the buildings of the suppressed 
religious houses was a difficult question left unsolved by Henry 
VIII. That king, shortly before his death, refounded Rahere’s 
St Bartholomew’s Hospital, “ for the continual relief and help 
of an hundred sore and diseased,” but most of the large buildings 
were left unoccupied to be filled by his successor. The first 
parliament of Edward’s reign gave all the lands and possessions 
of colleges, chantries, &c., to the king, when the different com- 
panies of London redeemed those which they had held for the 
payment of priests’ wages, obits and lights at the price of £20,000, 
and applied the rents arising from them to charitable purposes. 
In 1550 the citizens purchased the manor of Southwark, and 
with it they became possessed of the monastery of St Thomas, 
which was enlarged and prepared for the reception of “ poor, 
sick and helpless objects.” Thus was refounded St Thomas’s 
Hospital, which was moved to Lambeth in 1870-1871. Shortly 
before his death Edward founded Christ’s Hospital in the Grey 
Friars, and gave the old palace of Bridewell to the city “ for 
the lodging of poor wayfaring people, the correction of vagabonds 
and disorderly persons, and for finding them worjfc.” On the 
death of Edward VI. Lady Jane Grey was received at the Tower 
as queen, she having gone there by water from Durham House 
in the Strand. The citizens, however, soon found out their 
mistake, and the lord mayor, aldermen and recorder proclaimed 
Queen Mary at Cheapside. London was then gay with pageants, 
but' when the queen made known her intention of marrying 
Philip of Spain the discontent of the country found vent in the 
rising of Sir Thomas Wyat, and the city had to prepare itself 
against attack. Wyat took possession of Southwark, and ex- 
pected to have been admitted into London; but finding the 
gates shut against him and the drawbridge cut down he marched 
to Kingston, the bridge at which place had been destroyed. 
This he restored, and then proceeded towards London. In 
consequence of the breakdown of some of his guns he im- 
prudently halted at Turnham Green. Had he not done so it 
is probable that he might have obtained possession of the city. 
He planted his ordnance on Hay Hill, and then marched by 
St James’s Palace to Charing Cross. Here he was attacked 
by Sir John Gage with a thousand men, but he repulsed them 
and reached Ludgate without further opposition. He was 
disappointed at the resistance which was made, and after musing 
a while “ upon a stall over against the Bell Savadge Gate ” 
he turned back. His retreat was cut off, and he surrendered 
to Sir Maurice Berkeley. We have somewhat fully described 
this historical incident here because it has an important bearing 
on the history of London, and shows also the small importance 
of the districts outside the walls at that period. 

We now come to consider the appearance of London during 
the reign of the last of the Tudors. At no other period were so 
many great men associated with its history; the 
latter years of Elizabeth’s reign are specially interest- London. 
ing to us because it was then that Shakespeare lived 
in London, and introduced its streets and people into his plays. 
In those days the frequent visitation of plagues made men 
fear the gathering together of multitudes. This dread of pestil- 
ence, united with a puritanic hatred of plays, made the citizens 
do all they could to discountenance theatrical entertainments. 
The queen acknowledged the validity of the first reason, but she 
repudiated the religious objection provided ordinary care was 
taken to allow “ such plays only as were fitted to yield honest 
recreation and no example of evil.” Qn April n, 1582, the lords 
of the council wrote to the; lord mayor tp the effect that, as “her 
Majesty sometimes took delight in those pastimes, it had been 
thought not unfit, having regard to the season of the year and 
the clearance of the city from infection, to allow of certain 
companies of players in London, partly that they might thereby 
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attain 'more' dexterity and perfection the better to content her 
Majesty ” (Analytical Index: to the Remetnbrmcia) . : When 
theatres were established the lord mayor took care that they 
should not be built within the city. The “ Theatre ” and the 
** Curtain ” were situated at Shoreditch; the “Globe;” the 
“ Swan,” the “ Rose ” and the “ Hope ” on the Bankside ; 
and ' the Blackfri ars theatre; although within the walls; was 
without the city jurisdiction. • 

In 1561 St Paul’s steeple and roof weire destroyed by lightning, 
and the spire was never replaced. This circumstance allows 
as totestthe "date of certain views ; thus Wyngaerde’s map 
has the spi,re, but Agasis map is without it/ 1 In 1 566 the first 
stone was laid of tke “ Burse/- which owed its origin to Sir 
Thomas Greshaih. In 1571 Queen Elizabeth changed its name 
to the Royal Exchange. The Strand was filled with noble 
■ mansions Washed by the waters of the Thames, but the street, 
if street it could be called, was little used by pedestrians. Lon- 
doners frequented the river, ; which was their great highway. 
The banks were crowded with stairs for boats, and the watermen 
of that day answered to ' the chairmen of a later date and the 
cab then of to-driy. * The Bankside was of old -a favourite place 
for entertainments, blit " two only— the bull-baiting and the 
bear-baiting— were in existence 1 when Agas’s map was first 
planned. On Nor den V map, 1 however; we find the gardens of 
Paris Garden, the bearhouse and the playhouse. ; . 

Tile settled character of the later years of Elizabeth’s reign appears 
to have caused a considerable change in the habits of the people. 
Many of the chief citizens followed the example of the courtiers, and 
built for themselves country residences in Middlesex, Essex and 
Surrey ; thus we learn frOfn Norden that Alderman Roe lived at 
MUswell Hill, and we know- that Sir Thomas Gresham built a fine 
, house, and planned a beautiful; park at Osterley, ; The maps show us 
much that remains, spmewhat the same as it was, but also much that 
has' greatly altered. St Giles’s was literally a village in' the fields; 
Piccadilly was the waye to Redinge,” Oxford Street “ the way to 
Uxbridge,” Goveiit Garden *an open field Or garden, and Leicester 
Fields lammas land. Moor fields was drained and laid out in walks in 
Elizabeth ’js reign. At Spitalfields crowds used to congregate on 
Easter Monday and Tuesday to hear the Spital sermons preached 
’from: the pulpit cifoss. The ground was originally a Roman Cemetery, 
and about the year 1576 'bricks were largely made from the clayey 
fearthpthe recollection of which is kept alive in the name of Brick 
Lane.,. Citizens went to Holborn <and Bloomsbury for change of air, 
and houses Were there prepared for the reception of children, invalids 
ancl convalescents. In the north were sprinkled the outlying villages 
of Islington, Iloxton and Clerkenwell. r ■ 

6. Stuart {1663—1714) .—The Stuart period, from the accession 
of James I. to the death of Queen Anne/ extends over little more 
than a century, and yet greater changes occurred during those 
years than at any previous period. The early years of Stuart 
London may be said to be closely linked with the last years of 
Elizabethan London, for the greatest men, such as Raleigh, 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson, lived on into James’s reign. 
Milch of the life of the time Was then in the City, but the last 
years ' of- Stuart London take us to the 1 8th century, when social 
life' had permanently shifted to the west end. In the middle 
of the period occurred the civil wars, and then the fire which 
changed the whole aspect of London. When James came to 
the throhe the term suburbs had a bad name, as all those dis- 
reputable persons who could" find no shelter in the city itself 
settled in these outlying districts. Stubbs denounced suburban 
gardens and garden houses in his Anatomy of Abuses, and another 
writer observed “ how happy were cities if they had no suburbs.” 

: The preparations, for the coronation of Ring James were 
interrupted by a severe visitation of the plague, which killed 
off as many as 30, 5 78 persons, and it was not till March 15, 1604, 
that the king, the queen arid Prince Henry parsed triumphantly 
from 1 the Tower to Westminster. The lord mayor’s shows, 
which’ had been discontinued for some years/ were revived; by 
order of the king in 1609. The dissolved monastery of the 
' Chartbrhouse, • which had been ; bought and: sold by the courtiers 
! sbvefal times; was obtained from Thomas, ’earl of Suffolk, by 
Thomas Sutton ; for £13,000. The new* hospital chapel arid 

} This map of London by Norden is dated 1593, as stated above. 

' * Thb same topographer published ’ in his Middlesex a map of West- 
s'. minster as well, as this; one of . the. City of London.. ! ; ; n . 


schoolhouse were begun in 1 61 1, and in the same year Sutton 
died. • • , i ■ 

With the death of James I. in 1625 the older history of London 
may be said to have closed.: During the reign -of, his successor 
the great change in the relative positions of London SociaUife 
within and ' without the walls had set in. Before * : oca e * 
going on to consider .the chief . incidents of this change it will 
be well to refer to some features of the social life : of James -s 
reign. Ben Jonson places one of the scenes of Every Man in , Ms 
Humour in Moorfields, which at the time he wrote the play 
had, as stated above, lately been drained and laid out , in wMk$. 
Beggars frequented the place, and travellers from the village 
of Hoxton, who crossed it in order to get into. London, did so 
with as much expedition as possible. Adjoining Moorfields 
were Finsbury Fields, a favourite practising ground for - the 
archers.* Mile End, a common on the Great Eastern; Road, was 
long famous as- a rendezvous for the troops, These places are 
frequently referred to by the old dramatists; Justice Shallow 
boasts of his doings at. Mile End Green when he was Dagonet 
in Arthur’s Show. Fleet Street was the show-place of, London, 
in which were exhibited a constant succession of puppets, 
naked Indians and strange fishes. The great meeting-place of 
Londoners in the day-time was the nave of old St Paul’s. -Crowds 
of merchants with their hats on transacted business: in the; aisles, 
and used the font as a counter upon which to, make their payments; 
lawyers received clients at their several pillars; and masterless 
serving-men waited to be engaged upon their own particular 
bench. Besides those who came on business there, were gallants 
dressed in fashionable finery,- so that it was worth , the tailpr’s 
while to stand behind a pillar and fill his table-books with notes. 
The middle or Mediterranean aisle was the Paul’s Walk, also 
called , the Duke’s Gallery from the erroneous supposition that 
the tomb of Sir Guy Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, was that, of 
the “ good ” Humphrey, duke of Gloucester. After the Restora- 
tion a fence was erected on the inside of the great north door 
to hinder a concourse of rude people,: and when the cathedral 
was being rebuilt Sir Christopher Wren made a strict order 
against any profanation of the sacred, building, St. Paul’s 
churchyard was from the earliest days of printing until the -end 
of the 18th century the headquarters of the book trade, When 
it shifted Jo Paternoster Row. Another of the favourite haunts 
of; the people was the garden of Gray’s Inn, where the choicest 
society was to be met. There, under the shadow of the elm trees 
which Bacon had planted, Pepys and his wife constantly walked. 
Mrs Pepys went on one occasion; specially to observe the fashions 
of the ladies because she was then “ making some clothes.” 

In those days of public conviviality, and for many years 
afterwards, the taverns of- London held a very important place. 
The Boar’s Head in Great Eastcheap was an inn of Taverns 
Shakespeare’s own day , and the characters he introduces 
into his plays are really his own.contemporaries. The “Mermaid” 
is sometimes described as in Bread Street, and at other times in 
Friday Street and also in Cheapside. We are thus able to fix 
its exact position; for a little to the west of Bow church is 
Bread Street, then came a block of houses, and the next thorough- 
fare was Friday Street. It was in this block that the “ Mermaid ” 
was situated, arid there appear to have been entrances from 
each street. What makes this fact still more certain is the 
circumstance that a haberdasher in Cheapside living “ ’twixt 
Wood Street and Milk. Street,” two streets on the north side 
opposite Bread and Friday, Streets, described himself as “ over 
against the Mermaid tavern in Cheapside.” ,.; The, Windmill 
tavern occupies a prominent position in the action of Every 
Man in his Humour . 2 The Windmill stood at the corner of the 
Old Jewry towards Lothbury, and the Mitre close by the .Mermaid 
in Bread Street. The Mitre in Fleet Street, so intimately 
associated with Dr Johnson, also existed at this time. It is 
mentioned in a comedy entitled Ram Alley (16x1) arid Lilly the 

. Various changes in the names of the taverns are made in, the folia 
edition of this play (1616) from the quarto (1601) ; thus the Mermaid 
of the quarto becomes the Windmill in the folio, and the Mitre of tW 
quarto is the Star of the .folio. . ; f • ' ; 
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);a§trplogerr |^q^^iit^d It; in a 640- s At the Mbrmaid Ben Jonson 
had ; snob companions as Shakespeare, Raleigh, ». Beaumont, 
r , Fletcher, Carew; Donne:, Cotton and Selden, but at the Devil: 
in Fleet Street 3 where he started the Apollo Club, he was omni- 
potent. ; Herrick, in ; jhis well-known Ode, to Ben r mentions 
1 several of the inns of the day. 

; , ; Under James L the theatre, which- established itself so firmly 
• in the; latter years of Elizabeth, had still further increased its 
Theatres i n ^ uence > an( ^ to the entertainments given: at the 
; 1 j . ; ■ * . s many ,• playhouses « may be added the masques* so 
expensively produced at court and by the lawyers at the inns! 

; of court. In 16 13. { The Masque of Flowers was . presented by 
- the .. members of Gray’s Inn ; in the Old Banqueting House in 
honour of the marriage of the infamous Carr, ear! of Somerset, 
and the equally infamous Lady Frances, . daughter of the earl 
of , Suffolk, ■ The entertainment : was prepared by Sir Francis: / 
Bacon at. a cost of about £2000. 

It was during the reign of Charles I. that the first great exodus; 
of? the wealthy and fashionable was made to the West End. The 
i ; » * < great square or piazza of Covent Garden was formed 

The . from- the designs of Inigo Jones about 3:632; The 

i • rfeighboUring : streets were built shortly afterwards, < 
and the names of Henriettal, Charles, James, King: and 
York Streets .were given after members of the royal family. 
Great Queen. Street, Lincoln’s: Inn Fields, was built, about 1629, 

< and named in honour of Henrietta Maria. Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
had been planned some years before. With the Restoration the : 
separation of fashionable from city fife became complete* 

, . When The Civil Wax broke out . London took the side of the 
parliament, and an extensive system: of fortification was at once: 
projected to protect the town against the threatened attack: 
M the royal army. A strong earthen rampart, flanked with 
i bastions and redoubts, surrounded the City, its liberties, West- 
minster and Southwark, making; an immense enclosure. , , ; 
•i. London had been ravaged by plague on many former occasions, i 
but the, pestilence Ihat began in December 1:664 lives in history 
s as “ the Plague of London, ’ ’ On tfietfth \oi June 166 5 
Plagtie. Bamuel Pepys for the first time, saw two or three 
, ; , ;• houses marked with the:, red cross and the words 

Lord,) have: mercy upon us,’ ’ s on the: doors. The deaths daily 
■increased, and business .was .stopped. Grass grew in the area 
of the Royal Exchange, at Whitehall, and in the principal streets 
of the city. On the 4th of September 1665 Pepys writes an 
interesting letter to Lady Carteret from Woolwich: “I have 
■ stayed 1 in the city till abbve 7400 died in one week, and of them 
about 6000 of the plague, and little noise heard day or night but 
tolling of bell$.’’. The plague was scarcely stayed before the 
whole city was in flames, a calamity of the first magnitude, 
but one which in the end caused much good, as the seeds of ; 
diseasfe were destroyed, and London has never Since -been visited 
by such an epidemic. On the. 2nd . of September 1666 the 
•fixe broke out at one o’clock in the morning at a house in 
TheQreat A violent east wind . fomented the ; 

Fire, G& Akmes, which raged during the whole of Monday and 
; . great part ; of , Tuesday. On Tuesday night the wind • 

fell somewhat, and on Wednesday the fire slackened. On 
Thursday it was extinguished, but on the evening bf that day 
the . fla.mes again burst forth at the Temple. Some houses were 
at once blown up by gunpowder, and,, thus the fire Was finally 
mastered* Many interesting details of the fire are given in Bepys’s ‘ 
Didry t The river swarmed with vessels filled with persons 
carrying away such of their goods ,as they were able to savb. 

. Some fled. to the hills of Hampstead and Highgate, but Moor fields I 
was the ; chief resort: of the houseless Londoner. Soon paved 
streets and : two-storey houses were seen in that swampy place. 
The bbople bore their troubles heroically, arid Henry Oldenburg, , 
iyritmg to the Hon. Robert Boyle on September 10, SayS:;; “ The I 
citizens, instead of complaining, discoursed almost of nothing but I 
bf ai survey for rebuilding the city with; bricks and large streets.” ; 

a ] fe#v days of the fire three sey'eral plans were presented 
to the king for the rebuilding of The city, by Christdpher ! Wren, 
John Evelyn : and Robert Hooke. Wren* proposed to build 


. main thoroughfares north and sorithy and east* and west, to 
insulate all; the churches in conspicuous positions, to form the 
most public places into large piazzas, to unite the halls of the 
twelve chief companies into one regular square : annexed to 
Guildhall and to make a fine quay: on the bank of the river 
from Blackfriars to the Tower. His streets were to be Rebuild- 
of three magnitudes*— 96 ft., 60 ft. : and 36 ft. wide tog * • 
respectively. Evelyn’s plan 1 : differed from Wren’s Wren*s 
chiefly in proposing a street from the church of St scheme. 
Duns tan’s in the East to the cathedral, and in having no quay or 
terrace along the river. In spite of the best advice, however, 
the jealousies of the citizens prevented any systematic: design 
. from being carried out, and in consequence the old lines' were’ in 
almost; every: case -retained. . But though the . plans of Wren and 
Hooke were not adopted, it was to these two fellows of the Royal 
Society that the labour of rebuilding London was committed. 
Wren’s great work was the erection of the cathedral of St Paul’s, 
and ; the many churches Tanged round it as satellites. Hooke’s 
task : Was > the humbler one of. arranging as * city surveyor r for 
the building of thefiouses. He laid out the ground of the several 
proprietors in the rebuilding of the city, and had no rest early or 
late: from persons soliciting him to set out their ground fox them 
at once. The first great impetus of change; in the configuration 
of, London was given , by the great fire y and Evelyn records and 
: regtets that the town in his time had grown almost as large ag^in 
as it was within his own memory. Although for several centuries 
attempts had been made in favour of briilding houses with 
brick or stone j yet the carpenters continued to be the chief house- 
builders. As late as the year 1,650 the Carpenters’ Company 
drew up a memorial in which they ; • “ gave their- reasons thrit 
tymber briildings were more: commodious for this citie than 
brick buildings were.” The Act of Parliament “for rebuilding 
the city of London ” passed after the great fire, gave th vedup de 
grace to the carpenters as house-builders. After setting forth 
that “ building with brick was not only more comely and durable, 
but also> more safe against future perils of fire,” it was enacted 
that all the outsides of all buildings in and about the city 
should be made of: brick or stone,- except doorcases and window- 
frames, and other parts of the! first story to the front between the 
piers,” for which substantial oaken timber might be used “for 
conveniency of shops. ’ ; In the winter of 1683-1684 a fair was 
held for some time upon the Thames. The frost, which began 
about seven: weeks before Christmas and continued for six Weeks 
after, was, ( the greatest on record; the ice was n in; thick. 

The revocation of the edict of Nantes in October 1685, and the 
/consequent migration of a large number of industrious French 
Protestants, : caused a considerable growth in the east end of 
London* , The silk manufactories at Spitalfields were then 
established. : ' 

During: the short reign of James II. the fortunes of the city were 
at theki lowest, and nowhere was the arrival of the prince of 
Orange more welcomed. 

William III. eared little for London, the smoke of which gave 
him asthma, and; when a great part of Whitehall was burnt in 
1691 he purchased Nottingham" House and made it into Ken- 
sington Palace. Kensington was then an insignificant village, 
but the, arrival of the court soon caused it to grow in importance. 

! Although the spiritual wants of the city were amply provided 
for by the churches built by Wren, the ! large districts outside 
the city and its liberties had been greatly neglected*: The act 
passed in the reign, of Queen Anne for building fifty new churches 
(17x0) for a time supplied the wants of large districts. 

7. Eighteenth Century. — London had hitherto grown up by 
the side bf the Thames. In the -TSth century other parts of the 
town; were more largely built upon. The inhabitants used coabhes 
and chairs more than boats, and the banks of the river : were 
neglected. London could no longer be seen as a whole, .• arid 
became a mere collection of houses. In spite of this the 18th 
century produced some of the most devoted of Londoners^ 
men who considered a day lived out of London as one lbst out 
bf their lives. Of this class Dr Johnson and Hogarth are striking 
examples; The exhibitions of vice arid cruelty that twerri 
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constantly to be seen in the capital have been reproduced by 
Hogarth, and had they not been set down by so truthful an 
observer it would have been almost impossible to believe that such 
enormities could have been committed in the streets of a great 
city. A few days after his accession George I. addressed the 
representatives of the city in these words: “ I have lately been 
made sensible of what consequence the city of London is, and 
therefore shall be sure to take all their privileges and interests 
into my particular protection.” On the following lord mayor’s 
day the king witnessed the show in Cheapside and attended the 
banquet at Guildhall. Queen Anne and the first three Georges 
were all accommodated, on the occasions of their visits to the 
city to see the show, at the same house opposite Bow church. 
In the time of Queen Anne and George I. David Barclay (the 
son of the famous apologist for the Quakers) was an apprentice 
in the house, but he subsequently became master, and had the 
honour of receiving George II. and George III. as his guests. 
There was a large balcony extending along the front of the house 
which was fitted with a canopy and hangings of crimson damask 
silk. The building, then numbered 108 Cheapside, was pulled 
down in 1861. 

Early in the 18th century there was a considerable extension 
of building operations in the West End. Still, however, the 
north of London remained .unbuilt upon. In 1756 
and for some years subsequently the land behind 
century . Montague House (now the British Museum) was 

occupied as a farm, and when in that year a proposal 
was made to plan out a new road the tenant and the duke of 
Bedford strongly opposed it. In 1772 all beyond Portland 
Chapel in Great Portland Street was country. Bedford House 
in Bloomsbury Square had its full view of Hampstead and High- 
gate from the back, and Queen’s Square was built open to the 
north in order that the inhabitants might obtain the same 
prospect. 

In 1737 the Fleet ditch between Holborn Bridge and Fleet 
Bridge was covered over, and Stocks Market was removed from 
the site of the Mansion House to the present Farringdon Street, 
and called Fleet market. On October 25, 1739, the first stone 
of the Mansion House was laid. Previously the first magistrates 
lived in several different houses. A frost almost as severe as 
the memorable one of 1683-1684 occurred in the winter of 1739- 
1740, and the Thames was again the scene of a busy fair. In 
1758 the houses on London Bridge were cleared away, and in 
1760-1762 several of the city gates were taken down and sold. 
Moorgate is said to have fetched £166, Aldersgate £91, Aldgate 
£177, Cripplegate £90, and Ladgate £148. The statue of Queen 
Elizabeth which stood on the west side of Ludgate was pur- 
chased by Alderman Gosling and set up against the east end of 
St Dunstan’s church in Fleet Street, where it still remains. 

8. Nineteenth Century . — In 1806 London saw the public 
funerals of three of England’s greatest men. On the 8th February 
the body of Nelson was borne with great pomp from the 
Admiralty to St Paul’s Cathedral, where it was interred in the 
presence of the prince of Wales and the royal dukes. Pitt was 
buried on the 22nd of February, and Fox on the 10th of October, 
both in Westminster Abbey. 

The first exhibition of Winsor’s system of lighting the streets 
with gas took place on the king’s birthday (June 4) 1807, and 
was made in a row of lamps in front of the colonnade before 
Carlton House. Finsbury Square was the first public place in 
which gas lighting was actually adopted, and Grosvenor Square 
the last. In the winter of 1813-^1814 the Thames was again 
frozen over. The frost began on the evening of December 27, 
1813, with a thick fog. After it had lasted for a month, a thaw 
of four days, from the 26th. to the 29th of January, took place, 
but this thaw was succeeded by a renewal of the frost, so severe 
that the river soon became one immovable sheet of ice. There 
was a street of tents called the City Road, which was daily 
thronged with visitors. In 1838 the second Royal Exchange 
was destroyed by fire; and on October 28, 1844, the Queen 
opened the new Royal Exchange, built by Mr (afterwards 
Sir William) Tite. The Great Exhibition of 1851 brought a j 


larger number of visitors to London than had ever been in it 
before at one time. The great and continuous increase in the 
buildings and the enlargement of London on all sides dates from 
this period. 

London within the walls has been almost entirely rebuilt, 
although in the neighbourhood of the Tower there are still 
many old houses which have only been refronted. From the 
upper rooms of the houses may be seen a large number of old 
tiled roofs. 

Unlike many capitals of Europe which have shifted their 
centres the city of London in spite of all changes and the 
continued enlargement of the capital remains the centre and 
head-quarters of the business of the country. The Bank of 
England, the Royal Exchange and the Mansion House are on 
the site of Ancient London. 

In 1863 on the occasion of the marriage of King Edward VII. 
(when prince of Wales) the streets of London were illuminated 
as they had never been before. Among other events which 
made the streets gay and centred in processions to St Paul’s 
may be specially mentioned the Thanksgiving Day on the 27th 
of February 1872 for the recovery of the prince of Wales after 
his dangerous illness; and the rejoicings at the Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria in 1887, and the Diamond Jubilee in 1897. 

The first great emigration of the London merchants westward 
was about the middle of the 18th century, but only those who 
had already secured large fortunes ventured so far as Hatton 
Garden. At the beginning of the 19th century it had become 
common for the tradesmen of the city to live away from their 
businesses, but it was only about the middle of the 19th century 
that it became at all usual for those in the West End to do the 
same. 

During the first half of the 19th century the position of the 
City Corporation had somewhat fallen in public esteem, and 
some of the most influential men in the city were unconnected 
with it, but a considerable change took place in the latter half 
of the century. Violent attacks were made upon the Livery 
Companies, but of late years, largely owing to the public spirit 
of the companies in devoting large sums of money towards the 
improvement of the several industries in connexion with which 
they were founded, and the establishment of the City and Guilds 
of London Technical Institute, a complete change has taken 
place as to the public estimation in which they are held. 

Growth and Population 

Much has been written upon the population of medieval London, 
but little certainty has resulted therefrom. We know the size of 
London at different periods and are. able to guess to some Medieval 
extent as to the number of its inhabitants, but most of the po DU j am 
figures which have come down to us are mere guesses. The 
results of the poll-tax have often been considered as trust- 
worthy substitutes for population returns, but Professor. Oman has 
shown that little trust can be placed in these results. As an instance he 
states that the commissioners of the poll-tax reported that there were 
only two-thirds as many contributaries in 1381 as in 1377. The 
adult population of the realm had ostensibly fallen from l,355> 201 
to 896,481. These figures were monstrous and incredible. 1 

The Bills of Mortality of the 16th and 17th centuries are of more 
value, and they have been considered and revised by such able 
statisticians as John Graurit and Sir William Petty. It was not, 
however, before the 19th century that accurate figures were obtain- 
able. The circuit of the walls of London which were left by the 
Romans was never afterwards enlarged, and the population did not 
overflow into the suburbs to any extent until the Tudor period. 
Population was practically stationary for centuries owing to pesti- 
lences and the large proportion of deaths among infants. We have 
no materials to judge of the number of inhabitants before the Norman 
Conquest, but we can guess that there were many open spaces within 
the walls that were afterwards filled up. It is scarcely worth while 
to guess as to the numbers in Saxon London, but it is possible that in 
the early period there were about 10,000 inhabitants, growing later 
to about 20,000. During the latter part of the Saxon period the 
numbers of the population of the country began to decay; this decay, 
however, was arrested by the Norman Conquest. The population 
increased during ten peaceful years of Henry III., anci increased 
slowly until the death of Edward II., and then it began to fall off, 
and continued to decrease during the period of the Wars of the Roses 
and of the Barons until the accession of the first Tudor monarch. 

1 The Great Revolt of 1381 (Oxford, 1906), p. 2 7. . ' - 
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The same causes that operated to bring about these changes in the 
whole kingdom were of course also at work in the case of the City of 
London. 

One of the earliest statements as to the population of London 
occurs in a letter of about the year 1 199 written to Pope Innocent III. 
by Peter of Blois, then archdeacon of London, and therefore a man of 
some authority on the subject. He states that the City contained 
120 parish churches and 40,000 inhabitants. These numbers have 
been very generally accepted as fairly correct, and Dr Creighton 1 
comes to the conclusion after careful consideration that the population 
of London from the reign of Richard I. to that pf Henry VII. varied 
within a limit of about forty to fifty thousand inhabitants. 

Dr Creighton points out that the number given by certain 
chroniclers of the deaths from the early pestilences in London are 
Plamie incredible; such for instance as the statement that forty 

^ ues or fifty thousand bodies were buried in Charterhouse 
mOri ntv c ^ urc hyard at the time of the Black Death in 1348-1349. 
mortality. These numbers have been taken as a basis for calculation 
of population, and one statistician reasoned that if 50,000 were buried 
in one churchyard 100,000 should represent the whole mortality of 
London. If this were allowed the population at this time must have 
been at least 200,000, an impossible amount. 

Although the mortality caused by the different plagues had a great 
effect upon the population of the country at large the city soon 
recovered the losses by reason of the numbers who came to London 
from outside in hopes of obtaining work. Although there were 
fluctuations in the numbers at different periods there is evidence to 
show that on the average the amount of forty to fifty thousand fixed 
by Dr Creighton for the years between 1189 and 1509 is fairly correct. 
The medieval period closed with the accession of the Tudor dynasty, 
and from that time the population of London continued to increase, 
in spite of attempts by the government to prevent it. One of the 
first periods of increase was after the dissolution of the religious 
houses; another period of increase was after the Restoration. 

A proclamation was issued in 1580 prohibiting the erection within 
3 m. of the city gates of any new houses or tenements “ where no 
former house hath been known to have been.” In a subsequent 
proclamation Queen Elizabeth commanded that only one family 
should live in one house, that empty houses erected within seven 
years were not to be let and that unfinished buildings on new 
foundations were to be pulled down. In spite of these restrictions 
London continued to grow. James I. and Charles I. were filled with 
the same fear of the increasing growth of London. In 1630 a similar 
proclamation to that of 1580 was published. During the greater 
part of the 18th century there was a serious check to the increase of 
population, but at the end of the century a considerable increase 
occurred, and in the middle of the 19th century the enormous annual 
increase became particularly marked. To return to the 16th century 
when the Bills of Mortality came into existence. 2 Mention is 
made of these bills as early as 1517, but the earliest series now 
mil f k nown dates from 1532. Dr Creighton had access to the 
man uscript returns of burials and christenings for five 
mortality. y ears f r0 m 1578 to 1582 preserved in the library at 
Hatfield House. The history of the Bills of Mortality which in the 
early years were intermittent in their publication is of much interest, 
and Dr Creighton has stated it with great clearness. The Company 
of Parish Clerks is named in an ordinance of 1581 (of which there is a 
copy in the Record Office) as the body responsible for the bills, and 
their duties were then said to be “according to the Order in that 
behalf heretofore provided.” John Bell, clerk to the company, who 
wrote an essay during the great plague of 1665, had no records in 
his office of an earlier date than 1593, and he was not aware that his 
company had been engaged in registering births and deaths before 
that year. The fire of 1666 destroyed all the documents of the Parish 
Clerks Company, and in its hall in Silver Street only printed tables 
from about the year 1700 are to be found. There is a set of Annual 
Bills from 1658 (with the exception of the years 1756 to 1764) in the 
library of the British Museum. 3 

These bills were not analysed and general results obtained from 
them until 1662, when Captain John Graunt first published his 
.valuable Natural and Political Observations upon the Bills of 

1 In a valuable paper on “The Population of Old London” in 
Blackwood's Magazine for April 1891. 

2 X The old Bills of Mortality, although of value from being the only 
authority on the subject, were never complete owing to various 
causes: one being that large numbers of Roman Catholics and Dis- 
senters were not registered in the returns of the parish clerk who was 
a church officer. The bills were killed by the action of the Registra- 
tion Act for England and Wales, which came into operation July 1, 
1837. The Weekly Returns of the Registrar-General began in 1840. 

3 “ The invention of 1 bills of mortality ’ is not so modern as 
has been generally supposed, for their proper designation may be 
found in the language of ancient Rome. Libitina was the goddess of 
funerals; her officers were the Libitinarii our undertakers; her 
temple in which all business connected with the last rites was trans- 
acted, in which the account of deaths — ratio Libitinae — was kept, 
served J;he purpose of a register office. ’ ’ — Journal Statistical Society, 

xvii. 1 17 (1854). 


Mortality. Sir William Petty followed with his important inquiries 
upon the population (Essay on Political A rithmetic, 1 683) . 

It is not worth while to refer to all the wild guesses that were made 
by various writers, but Dr Creighton shows the absurdity of one of 
these calculations made in 1554 by Soranzo, the Venetian am- 
bassador for the information of the doge and senators of Venice. 
He estimates the population to have been 180,000 persons r which 
Dr Creighton affirms to be nearly three times the number that we 
obtain by a moderate calculation from the bills of mortality in 1532 

Following on his calculations from 1509, when the 
population may be supposed to have been about 50,000, n ® . 
Dr Creighton carries on his numbers to the Restoration 
in the following table:— centuries. 

1532-1535 . * 62,400 1605 . . . 224,275 

1563 • • • 9^276 1622 . . . 272,207 

1580 . • • 123,034 1634 . . . 339,824 

1593-1595 • • 152,478 1661 . . . 460,000 

The numbers for 1661 are. those arrived at by Graunt, and they are 
just, about half the population given authoritatively in the first 
census 1801 (864,845). It therefore took 140 years to double the 
numbers, while in 1841 the numbers of 1801 were more than doubled. 

These numbers wete arrived at with much care and may be con- 
sidered as fairly accurate although some other calculations conflict 
with a few of the figures. The first attempt at a census was in August 
1631 when the lord mayor returned the number of mouths in the city 
of London and Liberties at 130,268, which is only about half the 
number given above. This is accounted for by the larger area con- 
tained in the bills of mortality compared with that containing only 
the city and its liberties. 4 Howell’s suggestion that the population 
of London in 1631 was a million and a half need only be mentioned 
as a specimen of the wildest of guesses. 

Petty’s numbers for 1682 are 670,000 and those of Gregory King 
for 1696, 530,000. The latter are corroborated by those of 1700, 
which are given as 550,000. Maitland gives the numbers J8th 
in 1737 as 725, 903. With regard to the relative size of centurv 
great cities Petty affirms that before the Restoration the 
people of Paris were more in number than those of London and 
Dublin, whereas in 1687 the people of London were more than those 
of Paris and Rome or of Paris and Rouen. 

It is not necessary to give any further numbers for the population 
of the 1 8th century, as that has been already stated to have been 
almost stationary. This is proved by Gregory King’s figures for 
1696 (536,000) when compared with those of the first census for 1801 
(864,035). A corroboration is also to be found in the report of the 
first census for 1801, where a calculation is made of the probable 
population of the years 1700 and 1750. These are given respectively 
as 674,350 and 676,250. These figures include (1) tne City of London 
within and (2) without the walls, (3) the City and Liberties of West- 
minster, (4) the outparishes within the bills of mortality and (5) the 
parishes not within the bills of mortality. No. 5 is given as 9150 in 
1700, and 22,350 in 1750. It is curious to find that already in the 
1 8th century a considerable reduction in the numbers of the city of 
London is supposed to have taken place, as is seen in the following 
figures: — 

1700. 1750. 

City of London within the walls . . 139,300 87,000 

„ ,, without the walls . 4 69,000 57,300 

As the increase in Westminster is not great (130,000 in 1700 and 
152,000 in 1750) and there is little difference in the totals it will be 
seen that the amount is chiefly made up by the increase in the parishes 
without the bills of mortality. The extraordinary growth of London 
did not come into existence until about the middle of the 19th 
century (see § IV. above). 

# Government 

We know little of ’the government of London during the Saxon 
period, and it is only incidentally that we learn how the Londoner 
had become possessed of special privileges which he Saxon 
continued to claim with success through many centuries. Period 
One of the chief of these was the claim to a separate voice 
in the election of the king. The citizens did not dispute the right of 
election by the kingdom but they held that that election did not 
necessarily include the choice of London. 

An instance of this is seen in the election of Edmund Ironside, 
although the Witan outside London had elected Canute. The 
remarkable instance of this after the Conquest was the election of 
Stephen, but William the Conqueror did not feel secure until he had 
the sanction of the Londoners to his kingship, and his attitude towards 
London when he hovered about the neighbourhood of the city for a 
time shows that he was anxious to obtain this sanction freely rather 
than by compulsion. His hopes and expectations were fulfilled when 

4 The return was made “ by special command from the Right 
Honourable the Lords of His Majesty’s Privy Council.” The Privy 
Council were at this time apprehensive of an approaching scarcity of 
food. The numbers (130,268) were made up as follows: London 
Within the Walls 71,029, London Without the Walls 40,579, Old 
Borough of Southwark (Bridge Without) 18,660. 
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the gates of London were opened to receive him, as already related. 
Athelstan’s acceptance of the London-made law for the whole 
kingdom, as pointed out by Mr Gomme, is another instance of the 
independence of the Londoner. When William the Conqueror 
granted the first charter to London he addressed the bishop and the 
portreeve^— the bishop as the ecclesiastical governor and the portreeve 
as the representative of the civil power; 

The word “ port ’ ■ in the title “ portreeve ” does not indicate the 
Port of London as might naturally be supposed, for Stubbs has 
pointed out that it is porta not portus, and “although used for the city 
generally, seems to refer to it specially in its character of a Mart or 
City of Kterchants.” The Saxon title of reeve was continued during 
the Nornian period and the shire-reeve or sheriff has continued to 
our own time. There were originally several distinct reeves, all ap- 
parently officers appointed by the king. Some writers have supposed 
that a succession of portreeves continued in London, but J. H. Round 
holds that, this title disappeared after the Conqueror’s charter. 
Henry I. granted to the ; city by charter the right of appointing its 
own sheriffs; this was a great privilege, which, however, Was recalled 
in the reigns of Henry II. and Richard I., ’to be restored by John in 
U, 99- , V " : 

J. H. Rpund hplds that the office of Justiciar was created by 
Henry I. ’s charter,' and as he was the chief authority in the city this 
somewhat. takes off from the value of the privilege of appointing 
sheriffs. 

In the i, 2th cenfury there was a great municipal movement over 
Europe.: Londoners were well informed as to what was going on 
abroad, and although the rulers were always willing to wait for an 
opportunity of enlarging their liberties, they remained ready to take 
advantage of s>uch circumstances as might occur. Their great oppor- 
tunity .occurred while Richard I, was. engaged abroad as a crusader. 

In 1&S9 a medal was struck to commemorate the 700th anniversary 
of .the ntayoralty which according to popular tradition was founded 
in 1189. With respect to /this tradition Round writes {Commune of 
London, p. 223) : “ The' assumption, that the mayoralty of London 
dates from the accession of Richard I, is an. absolute perversion of 
histdry^’ and he adds that “ there is record evidence which com- 
pletely confirms the remarkable: words of Richard of Devizes, who 
declares that on no terms whatever would King Richard or his 
father have ever assented to the establishment of the Communa in 
London,” , : . f 

, l,n October U91 the conflict between John the king’s brother and 
Longchamp the king’s, representative became acute. The latter 
Th bitterly offended the Londoners, who, ‘finding that they 

Commune could turn the scales to either side, named the Commune 

. . . . t . h .* as, the price of their support of John. A small party of the 
ciihzens tinder Henry of Cornhill remained faithful to the chancellor 
Lp^gchaihp, but at a meeting held at St Paul’s on the 8th of October, 
the barons welcomed the archbishop of Rouen as chief justiciar 
(hie having produced the king’s sign manual appointing, a new . co m- 
missiori), and they saluted John as regent. Stubbs, in his intro- 
duction to the' Chronicle of Roger, de Hoveden, writes : “ This done, 
oaths were largely taken: John, the Justiciar and the Barons swore 
to maintain the Communa . of London; the path of fealty to Richard 
was then sworn, John taking it first, then the two archbishops, the, 
bishops,, the barons, and last the burghers with the express under- 
standing that should the king die without issue they, would receive 
John as his successor.” Referring to this important event Mr Round 
writes: “ The excited citizens, who had poured out overnight, with 
lanterns and torches,, to welcome John to the capital, streamed 
together on the morning of the eventful 8th of October at the well- 
known sound of the great bell swinging out from its campanile in 
St Paul’s Churchyard. There they heard John take the oath to the 
* Commune’ like a French king or lord; and then London for the 
first time had a municipality of her own.” 

Little is known as to what the Commune theft established really 
was. Round’s, remarkable discovery among the manuscripts of the 
, British Museum of the Oath of the Commune proves for 

The Mayor the first time that London in 1193 possessed a fully 
developed “ Commune ” of the continental pattern. A 
Ephevtns, s t r jking point in this municipal revolution is that the new 
privileges extended to the city of London were entirely copied from 
those of continental cities, and Mr Round shows that there is con- 
clusive ^prOof of the assertion that the Commune bf London derived 
its origin from that of Rouen; This MS. gives Us information which 
was Unknown before, but upsets the received opinions as to the early 
governing position bf the aldermen. From this we learn that the 

f overnment of the city was in the hands of a mayor 1 and twelve 
qhevins {skivini) \ both these names being French; seem for a time 
tb have excluded the Saxon aldermen. 

' Twelve years later (1205M206) we learn from another document, 
preserved, in the safne volume as the oath, that alii probi homines 
were associated with the mayor and ' echevins to form a body of 
twenty-four (that is, twelve skivini and an equal number of 
councillors). _ Round holds that the Court of Skivini and alii 
probi homines,. of which at present we know nothing further than 
what is contairied in the terms of the- oaths, was the germ of the 
Common Council. We must not suppose that When the city of 
London obtained the privilege of appointing a mayor, and a citizen 
could boast in 1194 that “ come what may the Londoners shall have 


no king but their- mayor,” that the king did not occasionally exert his 
power in suspending the liberties of the city. There Were really 
constant disagreements, and sometimes the king degraded the mayor 
and appointed a custos or warden in his place. Several instances 
of this are recorded in the 13th and 14th * centuries. It is very im- 
portant to bear in mind that the mayors of London besides holding a 
very onerous position were mostly men of great distinction. They 
often held rank outside the city, and naturally took their place among 
the rulers of the country. They were mostly representatives of the 
landed interests as well as merchant princes. • 1 

There is no definitejnformation as to when the mayor first received 
the title of lord ; A claim has been set up for Thomas Legge, mayor 
for the second time in 1354, that he was the first lord mayor, but there 
is positively no authority, whatever for this claim, 5 although it is 
boldly stated that he was created -lord mayor by Edward III. in this 
year. Apparently the title was occasionally used^ and the Use 
gradually grew into a prescriptive right. There is no evidence of ahy 
grant, but after 1540 the title had become general. " 

No record has been found of the date when the aldermen became 
the official advisers of the mayor. The various wards were each 
presided over by an alderman from an early period, but AM n '■ 
we cannot fix the time when they were united as a court A aermen * 
of aldermen. Stubbs writes: “The governing; body of London 
in the 13th century ; was composed of the mayor, twenty-five 
aldermen of the- wards and two sheriffs.” 

As we do not find any further evidence than the oath of the 
Commune alluded to of the existence of “ bchevins ” in London, it 
is possible that aldermen were elected on the mayor’s council under 
this title. This, however, is not the opinion of Mr Round, who, as before 
stated, is inclined to believe that the body of bcheviris became in 
course of time the Court of Common Council. The aldermen are 
not mentioned as the colleagues* of the mayor until the very end 
of the 13th century, except in the case of Fitz-Ailwin’s Assize of 
1189, and this, of course, related specially to the duties of aldermen 
as heads of the, wards of the city. 

In March 1298-1299 letters were sent from “the Mayor and 
Commune of the City of London ” to the municipalities of Bruges, 
Caen and Cambray. Although the official form or “The Mayor and 
Commune ” was Continued until the end of the 13th century, and it 
was not until early in the 14th century that the form “ Mayor, 
Aldermen arid Common Council ” came into existence, there is 
sufficient evidence to’ show that the aldermen and common council 
before that time were acting with the mayor as governors of the city. 
In 1377 it was ordered that aldermen could be elected annually, but 
in 1384 the rule was modified so as to allow an alderman to be. re- 
elected for his ward at the expiration of his year of office without any 
interval. . • . ^ ‘ 

In 1 394 the Ordinance respecting annual elections was repealed by 
the king (Richard II.). Distinct rank was accorded to aldermen, and 
in the Liber Albus we are told that “ it is a matter of experience that 
ever since the year of our Lord 1350, at the sepulture of aldermen, 
the- ancient custom of intetment with baronial honours was ob- 
served.” When the poll-tax of 1379 was imposed the mayor was 
i assessed as an earl and the^ aldermen as barons. \ 

The government of the city by reeves dates back to a very early 
period, and these reeves were appointed by the king. The prefix of. 
the various kinds of reeves made but little difference in the Sh ... 

duties of the office, although the area of these duties s>nerir 
might be different. There was slight difference between the office 
of sheriff and that of portreeve, which latter does not appear to 
have survived the Conquest. . 

After the establishment of the Commune and the appointment of a 
mayor the sheriffs naturally lost much of their importance, and they 
became what they are styled in Liber Albus “ the Eyes of the 
. Mayor.” When Middlesex was in farm to London the two sheriffs 
were equally sheriffs of London and Middlesex. There is only one 
instance in the city records of a sheriff of Middlesex being mentioned 
as distinct from the sheriffs, and this was in 1283 when Anketin de 
Betteville and Walter le Blond are described as sheriffs of London, 
and Gerin as sheriff of Middlesex; By the Local Government Act of 
1888 the citizens of London were deprived of all right of jurisdiction- 
over the county of Middlesex, which had been expressly granted by 
various, charters. 

In 1383 it was ordained and agreed “ that no person shall from 
henceforth be mayor in the said City if he have not first been sheriff 
of the said city, to the end that he may be tried in governance and 
: bounty before he attains such estate of the mayoralty.” • ' . 

The two courts — that of aldermen and that of the common council 
• — were probably formed about the same- time, but it is remarkable 
that we have no definite information on the subject. The • 
number of members of the common council varied greatly CQtnmpn 
at different times, but the right to determine the number *' ou **cii . . 
was indirectly granted by the charter of, Edward III. (1341) which 
enables the city to amend customs and usages which have become 
' hard. • , - 1 ‘ ' ■ : •• • # '• 

There have also been many changes in the mode of election, The 
common council were chosen by the wards until 1351, when ; the 
appointments were made by certain companies. In 1376 an ordin- 
ance was made by the mayor and aldermen, with the assent of the 
whole commons, to the effect that the companies should select men 
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with, whom: they were content, afidnonp .other should come. to the L.The closing of Temple Bar to the sovereign. , t V ? 

elections of mayors and sheriffs; that .the greater companies should 2; The mayor’s position in the city; where he is second only to the 

not elect more than six, the lesser four and the least two. forty- king. ^ / 

seven companies nominated 156 members. In 1383 the right of 3. His summons to the Privy Council on the accession of a new 
election reverted to the watdsrbrit wjas obtained again by the livery sovereign. . , 

companies in 1467. < 4. His position of butler at the coronation banquets. 

The Comnion Hall was the successor of the folkmote, the meetings The last may be considered in abeyance as there has not been 
of which were originally held ih the open air at the east end of St any coronation banquet since that' of George IV. In- ■the case 
^ ■■■' : Paul’s' and afterwards in the Guildhall. These general of the coronation of King Edward VII. the claim was excluded 

Cpmfno& assemblies of the citizens are described in the old city from the -consideration of the Court of Claims under the royal 
records as immensa communitas or immensa multitude) : proclamation; The terms of the judgment on a further claim 
cimumv The elections in Common Hall were by the Whole body of are as follows: “ The Court considers and adjudges that the lord 
citizens until Edward I. ? s reign, citizens were then specially summoned mayor has by usage a right, subject to- His Majesty’s pleasure,- 
to Gommon Hall by the mayor;' In Edward IV.’s reign the elections to attend the Abbey during the coronation and bear the crystal 
of mayor, sheriffs, and other officers and members of parliament Were mace.” • ' ... 

transferred liverymen. » Various alterations were subsequently Bibliograph y.— T he earliest description of London is that written 

made 'and now the qualification of electors at the election of the : by the monk Fitzstephen in 1 174. as an introduction to his life of 
corporate offices of lord mayor, sheriffs, chamberlain arid minor Archbishop Thomas a Becket. • This was first printed by Stow in his? 
offices In Commbh Hall is that of being a liveryman of a livery Survey. It was reprinted by Strype in his editions of Stow; by 
company and* an enrolled - freeman of London. The election Of Hearne iii his edition of Leland’s Itinerary. (vol. 8 ) , by Samuel 
aldermen and Common councilmen takes place in the wardmotes. Pegge in 1772, and elsewhere. The first history is contained ’in 
The recorder, the chief official, is appointed for life. He was A Survey of London by John Stow (1598, 1603). The author died 
formerly ap pointed by; thp fcity ? but ;since. the Local Government ; in 1 605, and his work was continued by Anthony Mundriy arid others 
. ’ Act of 1888 he is nominated by the city and approved by (1618, 1633) and in the next century by John Strype (1720, 1754- 
Officials the lord chancellor. The common sergeant was formerly 1755). Stow’s original work was reprinted by W. J. Thoms in 1842 
of the appointed by the city, but since 1888 by the lord and a monumental edition has been published by O. L. Kingsford 
ci ty , chancellor. ! The town clerk is appointed by the city and (Oxford, 1908). 

re-elected,, annually. The following are the most important of subsequent histones 

The chamberlain or comptroller, of the king’s chamber is ap- arranged in order of publication,; James H owell , Londihopolis . 
pdihted by the, livery. He was originally a king’s officer and the (1657) ; W. Stow, Remarks on London and Westminster (1722) ; 
office was probhbly instituted soon after the Conquest. The re- Robert Seymour (John Mottley), Survey of the Cities of London and 
membrancer is appointed by the common council. ' Westminster (i734» another edition 1753) » William Maitland, 

The common' hunt, , an office abolished in, 1807, was filled by John History of London (1 739> other editions 1756* 1 760, 1769 » continued 
Courtenay in 1417. The sword-bearer is noticed in the Liber Albus by John Entick 1775) ; 'John Entick, A New and Accurate History df 
(i^Pq^ahd the' first record, of an appointment is dated 14^6. , London j Westminster, Southwark (1766); The City Remembrancer, 

'Ffew fUhdaitieritril alterations have been made in the constitution Narratives of the Plague 166 5, Fire 1666 and Great Storm 1763 (1769)1 
of ithencityt' but in; fchei reign* of Charles II. the most arbitrary pro-' A New and CompUat History and Survey, by a Society of Gentlemen 
ceedings were taken against its liberties. ; The king and (1770, revised by H. Chamberlain, folio revised by W. Thornton 
L&ter ■ his brother had long entertained designs against the city,' 1784) ; J: Noorthouck, A New History (i773)» Walter Harrison, 
history. of - and for the purpose bf crushing therii two pretexts were A New and Universal History (177$) ; : J. P. Malcolm , Lpndinium 
i 2 set up— (1) that ariewrateofmarkettollshad been levied- Redivivum or an Ancient History and' Modern Description of London 
porattpo. ^ virtrie of an act of common council, and (2) that a ,(1803) ; David 'Hughsori (E. Pugh), London (1805-1 809); B- 
petition, to the king, , in which it was alleged that by the prorogation ’ Lambert, History and Survey of London (1 806) ; Henry punter, 
of parliament ’public justice had been interrupted, had been printed; History Of London f 1811); J. W. Abbott, History of London (1821); 
by' order of the Court of Common Council. Charles directed a writ Thomas Allen, History, and Antiquities, of London (1827^-1829, cori- 
qfLd 'Warrants x against the corporation of London in 1683, arid the tinned by Thomas Wright 1839) ; William Smith , >A New History of 
Court of King’s Bench declared Its charter forfeited. Soon after- London (1833); Charles Mackay, A History of London (1838) ; The 
wa^ds al} theqbnoxipus aldermen were displaced and others appointed History of London ,' illustrated by W. G. Fearnside (1838) ; George 
in their room by royal* commission. When James jl. found himself Grant, A Comprehensive ■ History of London. (Dublin, 1849); John 
in ^danger %btii' the landing of the Prince of Orange he sent for the Timbs , Curiosities of London (1855, later editions 1855, 1868, 1875, 
lord mayor- arid aldermen and infornied them of his determiriat ion 1 876) ; Old London Papers, Archaeological Institute (1867) ; W. J. 
tp^restore the bity charter arid privileges, but- he had no time to do Loftie, A History of London ’ (1883) ;'W. J. Loftie, Historic Towns 
anything before bis flight. , TJie Convention which was summoned to (London, 1887) ; Claude de la Roche Francis, London , Historic and 
meet on -the 22nd p£ January 1689 was converted by a formal act Social (Philadelphia, 1902); Sir Walter Be?ant> The Surpey. of 
into a* true parliament (February 23). One of the first motions put [London (1962-1908 )— Early London, Prehistoric, Roman, Saxon and 
to, the'HoUse' waU that 'a special Corrimittee 1 should be appointed to Norman ] (1908) ; Medieval London, vol. i. Historical and Social 
consider* the 1 violation's of the ' liberties , and franchises of all the ' (1906) , vol. 2, Ecclesiastical (1906) ; London in the Time of the Tudors 
corporations of the kingdom; “and particularly of the City, of (1904); London in -the Time of the, Stuarts (1903) ; London in, the 
London.” The motion was lost but the House resolved to bringln a : ; Eighteenth Centupy (1902); H. B. Wheatley, ffhe Story of London 
bill fbf repealing the Corporation Act, and ten yearsiatbr (March 5) [Medieval Towns] (London, 1904)., ,11 

the Grand Committee of Grievances reported to the HoUse ! its j The following are some of the Chroriicles of London which have 
opinion (1) that the rights of the City of London in the election of i been printed^ arranged in order of publication : R. Grafton, 
sheriff a in, the; year, 1682 Were f invaded and, that such invasion , was ! Chronicle 1180-1358 (1 809) ; R. Arnold,: London Chronicle (18 1 1 ) ; 
illegal and a grievance, and (2) that, the* judgment given upon; the A Chronicle, of, L.ondom from,, io8q to ,1483 written in the Fifteenth 
Qjio jl WdfraMo ^against the city was illegal and a grievance. The Century (1827) ; William Gregory's Chronicle of London, 1180-1460 
cbtrimittee’s' obinibri on these two points (among -others) was en- (187' 6) ; Historical Collections of a Citizen of London, edited by James ' 
dorsed by the House and on tho idth of March it ordered a Bill Gairdrier (Camden Society, 1876) ; .Chronicles of London [2200^ 
to be brought in to restore all corporations to the: state and condi-, 1516], edited by; C. L. Kingsford (Oxford, 1905). - . /;■ 

tiori 'they were in ( on the 29th of May 1660, and to confirm; the Many books, have been published on the government of London, 
libetties and franchises which at that time they, respectively held <of whi^h the following is a selection : City Law (1647, 1658); Lex 
arid enjoyed'. 1 ' = i: : : > ■ Londinensis or the City Law (1680) ; W. Bohun, Privilegia' Londtrn 

1 When the i Act; ■ for the : reform of Municipal Corporations was^ (1723); Giles Jacob, City Liberties (1733); Laws and Customs; 
passed }n 1835 Tondon was specially, excepted from its , provisions, . Rights, Liberties md Privileges of the- City of London .-.(^765) V -David ; 
Wheri the Metropolitan, .Board; of .Works, was formed by ( the Hughson, Epitome of the Privileges of London (1 8 1 6) ; George Norton,/ 
M^trbpbliS Maiiagemerit Act of 1855 the city was affected to a certain . Commentaries on the History, Constitution and Chartered Franchises 
ekterit , but by the Docal Government Act of 1888 which founded the 0 f the City of London (1829, 3rd ed. ”1869) ; Munimenta Gildhallde' 
LdnrdbnGounfy Council the right of appointing a sheriff for Middlesex Londoniensis, edited by H. T. Riley— vol. 1, Liber Albus (1419), 1 
wasTake n ?away from the city of London. ^ . ■ vol. 2, Liber Custumarum (1859); Liber Albus: the White Book of 

Wheq the county 'Of Middlesex was dissociated from the city : of the City of London, translated by H. T. Riley (1861) ; H. T* ; Rdev, 
Lbhdbfr.orie portion was joined to the administrative county of ffemorials of London and London Life in the 13th, 14th and i$th 
Lbridon, and the other to the County of Middlesex. . . centuries (1 868),; De Antiquis Legibus Liber. Curante Thoma Stapleton 

< The (lord -mayor of London has certain very remarkable privileges .(Camden Society* 1846) ; Chronicles of the Mayors and l Sheriffs of 
which: have been religiously guarded and must be of great antiquity. London 1188-1274, translated, from the Liber de Antiquis Legibushy 
« Jt js only necessary to mention these here, but each jq T. Riley. .French Chronicle of London 125 Q-13 43 (1863) ;$ 
privileges ■ ^he privileges requires an exhaustive examination Analytical Index, to the Series of Records known as the Remembrancia 
mivnr ■ as to its brigin. They all prove the remafkable position^ j ^q- 1 664 (1888) ; Calendar of Letter -Books [circa 1275-1399 ] pfe- 
I bf Old London, and mark it off from all other cities served among the Archives of the Corporation of London at the 
of modern Europe. Shortly stated the privileges are four : Guildhall, edited by Reginald RJ Sharpe, P£,L. (1899V1907T; W. and 

;f T. . : ; -v :R. ; Woodcock, Lives of Lord. Mayors (1846); J* F, B. Firth, M%mwpak 

" ^ R. R. Sharpe, and the Kingdom (1894), i. 541. London (1876); Waiter Delgray Birch, Historical Charters and 
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Constitutional Documents of the City of London (1884, 1887); J. H. 
Round, The Commune of London and other Studies (1899); Reginald 
R. Sharpe, London/ and the Kingdom; a History derived mainly from 
the Archives at Guildhall (1894); G. L. Gomme, The Governance of 
London. Studies on the Place occupied by London in English Insti- 
tutions (1907) ; Alfred B. Beaven, The Aldermen of the City of London 
temp. Henry III. (1908). 

In connexion with the government of London may be noted works 
on the following: Inns of Court. William Herbert, Antiquities of 
the Inns of Court and Chancery (1804); Robert P. Pearce, History 
(1848). Artillery Company, Anthony Highmore, History of the 
Hon. Artillery Co. of London to 1802 { 1804); G. A. Raikes, History 
of the Hon. Artillery Co. (1878). William Herbert published in 1837 
History of the Twelve great Livery Companies of London, and in 1869 
Thomas Arundell published Historical Reminiscences of the City 
and its Livery Companies. Since then have appeared The Livery 
Companies of the City of London, by W. Carew Hazlitt (1892); The 
City Companies of London, by P. H. Ditchfield (1904); The Gilds 
and Companies of London , by George Unwin (1908). Separate 
histories have been published of the chief London companies. 

The following are some of the chief works connected with the 
topography of London: Thomas Pennant, Of London (1790, 1793, 
1805, 1813, translated into German 1791); John T. Smith, Antient 
Topography of London (1815); David Hughson [E. Pugh], Walks 
through London (1817); London (edited by Charles Knight 1841- 
1844, reprinted 1851, revised by E. Walford 1875-1877) ; J. H. Jesse, 
Literary and Historical Memorials of London (1847); Leigh Hunt, 
The Town, its Memorable Character and Events (1848, new ed. 1859) ; 
Peter Cunningham, A Handbook of London past and present (1849, 
’2nd ed. 1850, enlarged into a new work in 1891); Henry. B. 
Wheatley, London past and present ; Vestiges of Old London, etchings 
by J. W. Archer (1851); A New Survey of London (1853); G. W. 
Thornbury, Haunted London (1865, new ed. by E. Walford 1880); 
Old and New London, vols. i.-ii. by G. W. Thornbury, vols. iii.-vi. 
by. Edward Walford (1873-1878); Walter Besant, London, West- 
minster, South London, East London (1891-1902); East London 
Antiquities , edited by Walter A. Locks {East London Advertiser, 
1902); Philip Norman, London vanished and vanishing (1905); 
Records of the London Topographical Society, Monographs of the 
Committee for the Survey of the Memorials of Greater London. 

The following books on the population of London have been 
published : John Graunt, Natural and Political Observations on the 
Bills of Mortality (1661, other editions 1662, 1665, 1676); Essay in 
Political Arithmetick (1683); Five Essays on Political Arithmetick 
(1687); Several Essays in Political Arithmetick (1699,1711,1751, 
1755) J Essay concerning the Multiplication of Mankind (1682, ,1683, 
1686), all by Sir William Petty; Corbyn Morris, Observations on the 
past Growth and present State of the City of London (1751) ; Collection 
of the Yearly Bills of Mortality from 1657 to 1758 (ed. by T. Birch, 
D.D. 1759); Graunt’s Observations, . Petty’s Another Essay and C. 
Morris’s Observations are reprinted in this collection. Graunt and 
Petty’s Essays are reprinted in Economic Writings of Sir W. Petty 
(1899). - (H. B. W.*) 

LONDON CLAY, in geology, the most important member 
of the Lower Eocene strata in the south of England. It is well 
developed in the London basin, though not frequently exposed, 
partly because it is to a great extent covered by more recent 
gravels and partly because it is not often worked on a large 
scale. It is a stiff, tenacious, bluish clay that becomes brown 
on weathering, occasionally it becomes distinctly sandy, some- 
times glauconitic, especially towards the top; large calcareous 
septarian concretions are common, and have been used in the 
manufacture of cement, being dug for this purpose at Sheppey, 
near Southend, and at Harwich, and dredged off the Hamp- 
shire coast. Nodular lumps of pyrites and crystals of selenite 
are of frequent occurrence. The clay has been employed for 
making bricks, tiles and coarse pottery, but it is usually too 
tenacious for this purpose except in well-weathered or sandy 
portions. The base of the clay is very regularly indicated by 
a few inches of rounded flint pebbles with green and yellowish 
sand, parts of this layer being frequently cemented by car- 
bonate of lime. The average thickness of the London Clay in 
the London basin is about 450 ft.; at Windsor it is 400 ft. 
thick; beneath London it is rather thicker, while in the south 
of Essex it is over 480 ft. In Wiltshire it only reaches a few feet 
in thickness, while in Berkshire it is some 50 or 60 ft. It is found 
in the Isle of Wight, where it is 300 ft. thick at Whitecliff Bay — 
here the beds are vertical and even slightly reversed — and in 
Alum Bay it is 220 ft. thick. In Hampshire it is sometimes 
known as the Bognor Beds, and certain layers of calcareous 
sandstone within the clays are called Barnes or Bognor Rock. 
In the eastern part of the London basin in east Kent the pebbly 


basement bed becomes a thick . deposit (60 ft.), forming part of 
the Oldhaven and Blackheath Beds. 

The London Clay is a marine deposit, and its fossils indicate a 
moderately warm climate, the flora having a tropical aspect. Among 
the fossils may be mentioned Panopoea intermedia , Ditrupa plana , 
Teredina personata, Conus concinnus, Rostellaria ampla, Nautilus 
centralis, Belosepia, foraminifera and diatoms. Fish remains include 
Otodus obliquus , Sphyroenodus crassidens ; birds are represented by 
Halcyornis Toliapicus, Lithornis and Odontopteryx, and reptiles by 
Chelone gigas, and other turtles, Palaeophis, a serpent and crocodiles. 
Hyracotherium leporinum , Palaeotherium . and a few. other mammals 
are recorded. Plant remains in a pyritized condition are found in 
great abundance and perfection on the shore of Sheppey; numerous 
species of palms, screw pines, water lilies, cypresses, yews, leguminous 
plants and many others occur; logs of, coniferous wood bored through 
by annelids and Teredo are common, and fossil resin has been found 
at Highgate. 

See Eocene ; also W. Whitaker, “ The Geology of London and part 
of the Thames Valley,” Mem. Geol. Survey (1889)., and Sheet Memoirs 
of the Geol. Survey, London, Nos. 314, 315, 268, 329, 332, and Memoirs 
on the Geology of the Isle of 'Wight (1889). 

LONDONDERRY, EARLS AND MARQUESSES OF. The 

1 st earl of Londonderry was Thomas Ridgeway ( c . 1565-1631), 
a Devon man, who was treasurer in Ireland from 1606 to 1616 
and was engaged in the plantation of Ulster. Ridgeway was 
made a baronet in 1611, Baron Ridgeway in 1616 and earl of 
Londonderry in 1623. The Ridgeways held the earldom until 
March 1714, when Robert, the 4th earl, died without sons. , In 
1726 Robert’s son-in-law, Thomas Pitt (c. 1688-1729), son of 
Thomas Pitt, “ Diamond Pitt,” governor at Madras and uncle 
of the great earl of Chatham, was created earl of Londonderry, 
the earldom again becoming extinct when his younger son 
Ridgeway, the 3rd earl of this line, died unmarried in January 
1765. In 1796 Robert Stewart (1739-1821), of Mount Stewart, 
Co. Down, was made earl of Londonderry in the Irish peerage. 
He had been created Baron Londonderry in 1789 and Viscount 
Castlereagh in 1795; in 1816 he was advanced to the rank of 
marquess of Londonderry. The 3rd marquess married the 
heiress of the Vane-Tempests and took the name of Vane instead 
of Stewart; the 5th marquess called himself Vane-Tempest 
and the 6th marquess Vane-Tempest-Stewart. 

LONDONDERRY, CHARLES WILLIAM STEWART (VANE), 
3RD Marquess of (1778-1854), British soldier and diplomatist, 
was the son of the 1st marquess by a second marriage with the 
daughter of the 1st Earl Camden. He entered the army and 
served in the Netherlands (1794) on the Rhine and Danube 
(1795), in the Irish rebellion (1798), and Holland (1799), rising 
to be colonel; and having been elected to parliament for Kerry 
he became under secretary for war under his half-brother 
Castlereagh in 1807. In 1808 he was given a cavalry command 
in the Peninsula, where he brilliantly distinguished himself. 
In 1809, and again in the campaigns of 1810, 1811, having 
become a major-general, he served under Wellington in the 
Peninsula as his adjutant-general, and was at the capture of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, but at the beginning of 1812 he was invalided 
home. Castlereagh (see Londonderry, 2nd Marquess of) 
then sent him to Berlin as minister, to represent Great Britain 
in the allied British, Russian and Prussian armies: and as a 
cavalry leader he played an important part in the subsequent 
fighting, while ably seconding Castlereagh’s diplomacy. In 
•1814 he was made a peer as Baron Stewart, and later in the 
year was appointed ambassador at Vienna, arid was a member 
of the important congresses which followed. In 1822 his half- 
brother’s death made him 3rd marquess of Londonderry, and 
shortly afterwards, disagreeing with Canning, he resigned, 
being created Earl Vane (1823), and for some years lived quietly 
in England, improving his Seaham estates. In 1835 he was for 
a short time ambassador at St Petersburg. In 1852, after the 
death of Wellington, when he was one of the pall-bearers, he 
received the order of the Garter. He died on the 6th of March 
1854. He was twice married, first in 1808 to the daughter of the 
earl of Darnley, and secondly in 1819 to the heiress of Sir Harry 
Vane-Tempest (a descendant of Sir Piers Tempest, who served 
at Agincourt, and heir to Sir Henry Vane, Bart.), when he 
assumed the name of Vane. Frederick William Robert (1805- 
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1872), his son by the first marriage, became 4th marquess; and 
on the latter’s death in 1872, George Henry (1821-1884), the 
eldest son by the second marriage, after succeeding as Earl 
Vane (according to the patent of 1823), became 5th marquess. 
In 1884 he was succeeded as 6th marquess by his son Charles 
Stewart Vane-Tempest-Ste wart (b. 1852), a prominent Conserva- 
tive politician, who was viceroy of Ireland (1886-1889), chairman 
of the London School Board (1895-1897), postmaster-general 
(1900-1902), president of the Board of Education (1902-1905) 
and lord president of the Council (1903-190 5) . 

LONDONDERRY, ROBERT STEWART, 2ND Marquess of 
(1769-1822), British statesman, was the eldest son of Robert 
Stewart of Ballylawn • Castle, in Donegal, and Mount Stewart 
in Down, an Ulster landowner, of kin to the Galloway Stewarts, 
who became baron, viscount, earl and marquess in the peerage 
of Ireland. The son, known in history as Lord Castlereagh, was 
born on the 18th of June in the same year as Napoleon and 
Wellington. His mother was Lady Sarah Seymour, daughter of 
the earl of Hertford. He went from Armagh school to St John’s 
CoHege, Cambridge, but left at the end of his first year. With 
Lord Downshire, then holding sway over the County Down, 
Lord Stewart had a standing feud, and he put forward his son, 
in July 1 790 , for one of the seats. Young Stewart was returned, 
but at a vast cost to his family, when he was barely twenty-one. 
He took his seat in the Irish House of Commons at the same 
time as his friend, Arthur Wellesley, M.P. for Trim, but sat later 
for two close boroughs in England, still remaining member 
for Down at College Green. 

From 1796, when his father became an earl, he took the 
courtesy title of Viscount Castlereagh, and becoming keeper of 
the privy seal in Ireland, he acted as chief secretary, during the 
prolonged absence of Mr Pelham, from February 1797. Castle- 
reagh’s conviction was that, in presence of threatened invasion 
and rebellion, Ireland could only be made safe by union with 
Great Britain. In Lord Camden, as afterwards in Lord Corn- 
wallis, Castlereagh found a congenial chief; though his favour 
with these statesmen was jealously viewed both by the Irish 
oligarchy and by the English politicians who wished to keep 
the machine of Irish administration in their own hands. Pitt 
himself was doubtful of the expediency of making an Irishman 
chief secretary, but his view was changed by the influence of 
Cornwallis. In suppressing Lord Edward Fitzgerald’s con- 
spiracy, and the rebellion which followed in 1798, Castlereagh’s 
Vigilance and firmness were invaluable. His administration 
was denounced by a faction as harsh and cruel — -a charge after- 
wards repudiated by Grattan and Plunket— but he was always 
on the side of lenity. The disloyal in Ireland, both Jacobins 
and priest-led, the Protestant zealots and others who feared 
the consequence of the Union, coalesced against him in Dublin. 
Even there Castlereagh, though defeated in a first campaign 
(1799), impressed Pitt with his ability and tact. With Cornwallis 
he joined in holding out, during the second Union campaign 
Xi 800), the prospect of emancipation to the Roman Catholics. 
They were aided by free expenditure of money and promises 
of honours, methods too familiar in Irish politics. When the 
Act of Union was carried through the Irish parliament, in the 
summer of 1800, Castlereagh’s official connexion with his native 
land practically ended. Before the Imperial Parliament met 
he urged upon Pitt the measures which he and Cornwallis thought 
requisite to make the Union effective. In spite of his services 
and: of Pitt’s support, disillusion awaited him. The king’s 
reluctance to yield to the Roman Catholic claims was under- 
estimated by Pitt, while Cornwallis imprudently permitted 
himself to use language which, though not amounting to a pledge, 
was construed as one. George III. resented the arguments 
brought forward by Castlereagh — “ this young man ” who had 
come over to talk him out of his coronation oath. He peremp- 
torily refused to sanction emancipation, and Pitt and his cabinet 
made way for the Addington administration. Thereupon 
Castlereagh resigned, with Cornwallis. He took his seat at 
Westminster for Down, the constituency he had represented 
for ten years in Dublin. The leadership of an Irish party was 


offered to him, but he declined so to limit his political activity. 
His father accepted, at Portland’s request, an Irish marquessate, 
on the understanding that in the future he or his heirs might 
claim the same rank in the Imperial Legislature; so that 
Castlereagh was able to sit in the House of Commons as Marquess 
in 1821-1822. Wilberforce discussed with Pitt the possibility 
of sending out Castlereagh to India as governor-general, when 
the friction between Lord Wellesley and the directors became 
grave; but Pitt objected, as the plan would remove Castlereagh 
from the House of Commons, which should be “ the theatre of 
his future fame.” 

In 1802, Castlereagh, at Pitt’s suggestion, became president 
of the Board of Control in the Addington cabinet. He had, 
though not in office, taken charge of Irish measures under 
Addington, including the repression of the Rebellion Bill, and 
the temporary suspension of the Habeas Corpus in 1801, and 
continued to advocate Catholic relief, tithe reform, state payment 
of Catholic and dissenting clergy and “ the steady application 
of authority in support of the laws.” To Lord Wellesley’s 
Indian policy he gave a staunch support, warmly recognized f 
by the governor-general. On Pitt’s return to office (May 1804), 
Castlereagh retained his post, and, next year, took over also the 
duties of secretary for war and the colonies. Socially and 
politically, the gifts of his wife, Lady Emily Hobart, daughter 
of a former Irish viceroy, whom he had married in 1794, assisted 
him to make his house a meeting-place of the party; and his 
influence in parliament grew notwithstanding his defects of 
style, spoken and written. As a manager of men he had no equal. 
After Pitt’s death his surviving colleagues failed to form a cabinet 
strong enough to face the formidable combination known as 
“ All the Talents,” and Castlereagh acquiesced in the resignation. 
But to the foreign policy of the Fox-Greville ministry and its 
conduct of the war he was always opposed. His objections to 
the Whig doctrine of withdrawal from “ Continental entangle- 
ments ” and to the reduction of military expenditure were 
justified when Fox himself was compelled “ to nail his country’s 
colours to the mast.” 

The cabinet of “ All the Talents,” weakened by the death of 
Fox and the renewed quarrel with the king, went out in April 
1807. Castlereagh returned to the War Office under Portland, 
but grave difficulties arose, though Canning at the Foreign 
Office was then thoroughly at one with him. A priceless oppor- 
tunity had been missed after Eylau. The Whigs had crippled the 
transport service, and the operations to avert the ruin of the 
coalition at Friedland came too late. The Tsar Alexander 
believed that England would no longer concern herself with the 
Continental struggle, and Friedland was followed by Tilsit. 
The secret articles of that compact, denied at the time by the 
Opposition and by French apologists, have now been revealed 
from official records in M. Vandal’s work, Napotton et Alexandre . 
Castlereagh and Canning saw the vital importance of nullifying 
the aim of this project. The seizure of the Danish squadron 
at Copenhagen, and the measures taken to rescue the fleets of 
Portugal and Sweden from Napoleon, crushed a combination 
as menacing as that defeated at Trafalgar. The expedition to 
Portugal, though Castlereagh’s influence was able only to secure 
Arthur Wellesley a secondary part at first, soon dwarfed other 
issues. In the debates on the Convention of Cintra, Castlereagh 
defended Wellesley against parliamentary attacks: “ A brother,” 
the latter wrote, ‘ ‘ could not have done more.” The depression 
produced by Moore’s campaign in northern Spain, and the king’s 
repugnance to the Peninsular operations, seemed to cut short 
Wellesley’s career; but early in 1809, Castlereagh, with no little 
difficulty, secured his friend’s appointment as commander-in- 
chief of the second Portuguese expedition. The merit has been 
claimed for Canning by Stapleton, but the evidence is all the 
other way. 

Meanwhile, Castlereagh’s policy led to a crisis that clouded his 
own fortunes. The breach between him and Canning was not due 
to his incompetence in the conduct of the Walcheren expedi- 
tion. In fact, Castlereagh’s ejection was decided by Canning’s 
intrigues, though concealed from the victim, months before 
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the ; armament , was sent ; put to the .Scheldt. In the; selection ; of 
the. earl of Chatham as commander the king’s personal preference 
mm known,' but there is, evidence also that it was one of Canning’s 
•; schemes, as he reckoned, if Chatham succeeded, on turning him 
into a convenient ministerial « figurehead. Canning was not 
.openly opposed to the Walcheren expedition, and on the Penin- 

• sular question he ijiainly differed from Castlereagh and Wellington 
,in fixing his hopes on national enthusiasm and popular uprisings. 
Military opinion ? is generally agreed that the plan of striking 
from Walcheren ; at Antwerp, the French naval base, was sound. 
Napoleon heard the news with dismay; in principle Wellington 
/approved , the plan. Castlereagh’s proposal was for a coup de 
main , under strict conditions of celerity and secrecy, as Antwerp 
. was unable to make any adequate defence. But Chatham, the 
/naval authorities and the cabinet proceeded with a deliberation 
/explained by the fact that the war secretary had been con- 
demned in secret. The expedition, planned at the end of March, 
did not reach' Walcheren till the end of July 1809* i and more 
time was; lost in movements against Batz and Flushing, pro- 
tracted until an unhealthy autumn prostrated the army, which 
jvyas withdrawn, discredited and disabled, in September; Public 
opinion threw the whole blame upon Castlereagh, who then found 
/that,, in deference - to. Canning, ; his colleagues had decreed his 
removal half a year earlier, though they kept silence till the 

• troops were brought back from Walcheren. < When Castlereagh 
learned from Percival that the slur cast on him had its origin 
in a secret attack on him many months before, he was cruelly 
hurt. The main charge against him was, he says, that he would 
,npti throw over, officers on whom unpopularity fell, at the first 
shadow of ill-fortune. His refusal to rush into censure of Moore, 
following Canning’s sudden change from eulogy to denunciation, 
requires, no defence, According to the ideas then prevailing 
Castlereagh held himself justified in sending a challenge to the 
original author, as he held, of a disloyal intrigue against a col- 
league.. In the subsequent duel Canning was wounded and the 
rivals , simultaneously resigned. In private letters to his father 
and brother, Castlereagh urged that he was bound to show that 

; he ;“ was • not, privy to his own disgrace. ” When Canning pub- 
dished a lengthy explanation of his conduct, many who had sided 
,with: him were convinced that. Castlereagh had been much 
wronged. ; The excuse that the protest upon, which the cabinet 
decided against Castlereagh did not mention the minister’s 
name was regarded as a quibble. Men, widely differing in char- 
acter . and opinions— Walter Scott,, Sidney Smith, Brougham and 
Cobbett — took this view, Castlereagh loyally supported the 
government in parliament, after Lord Wellesley’s appointment 
to ;the Foreign Office. Though Wellington’s retreat after Tajavera 

• had been included, with the disasters of the Corunna and Wal- 
cheren campaigns, in the censures on Castlereagh, and though 
ministers were often depressed and doubtful, Castlereagh never 
lost faith in Wellington’s genius. Lord Wellesley’s resignation 
in. 1812, when the Whigs failed to come to terms with the regent, 
Jed to Castlereagh’s return to office as foreign secretary (March 

1812). The assassination, of Percival soon threw upon him the 
.leadership of the House of Commons, and this double burden 
he continued to bear during; the rest of his life. 

From March 181 2 to July 1822 Castlereagh’s biography is, in 
truth,- the history of. England. Though never technically prime 
minister, during these years he wielded a power such ^as few 
1 ministers have exercised. | Political opponents and personal ill- 
wishers; admitted that he was the ablest leader who ever con- 
trolled the House of Commons for so long a period. As a diplo- 
matist, nobody save Marlborough had the same influence over 
men or was given equal freedom by .his colleagues at home. 
.Foreigners saw in him the living presence of England in the camp’ 
off; the Allies. At the War Office he had been hampered by the lack 
of technical knowledge, while nature had not granted him; as 
. An organizer-, the: powers of a Carnot or Room But in; diplomacy 
his peculiar combination of strength and charm, of patience and 
conciliatory, adroitness, was • acknowledged by- all. At the 
Foreign Office he set himself at pnce to meet Napoleon’s designs 
; in ‘northern Europe,; where Russia was preparing for her life- 


and-death struggle. - Lord - Wellesley paid a i high tribute to 
Castlereagh’s conduct in this situation, and Wellington declared 
; that he had then “ rendered to the world the most important 
service that ever fell to the lot of any individual, to perform.” 
Castlereagh wisely rejected Napoleon’s insincere , overtures for 
peace. * After the Moscow debacle Napoleon’s fate Was affected 
not only by Wellington’s progress in Spain, but by the attitude 
of the northern powers and by the action - of Turkey, ■ due to 
Castlereagh’s opportune disclosure: to the Porte of the scheme 
of partition at Tilsit. At home, the repeal of the Orders in 
Council was carried, the damage to British, trade plainly out- 
weighing the injury inflicted on France by the restrictive system. 
The British subsidies to the Allies were largely 1 increased as the 
operations of 1813 developed, but. all .Castlereagh’s skill! was 
needed to keep the Coalition together-. The Allied powers were 
. willing, even after Leipzig, to treat with France on the basis of 
restoring her “ natural frontiers ’’“the Rhine, the Alps and the 
Pyrenees ; but Castlereagh protested. He would not allow ; the 
enemy to take ground for another tiger-spring. Before the Con- 
ference of Chatillon, where* Napoleon sent Gaulaincourt to 
negotiate for peace— with the message scribbled on the margin 
of his, instructions, “*Ne signez rien ” — Aberdeen wrote to 
hasten Castlereagh’s coming:. “ Everything which has been so 
long smothered is now bursting forth and again, “ Yoiir 
presence has done much and Would, I have no doubt, continue 
to sustain them (the Allies) in misfortune. ” The Liverpool 
cabinet then and later were as urgent in pressing him to return 
to lead the House of Commons. He had lost his seat for ©own 
in 1805* and afterwards sat for British boroughs; but in 1812 
he was. re-elected by his old constituents; aiid again in 1818 and 
1820, sitting, after he became marquess of Londonderry in 1821, 
for Orford. Early in 1814 his colleagues reluctantly consented 
to his visit to the allied 'head-quarters. The Great Alliance 
showed signs 5 of weakness and division. Austria was holding 
back; ; Prussia had almost broken away; above all, the am- 
biguous conduct of Alexander bred alarm and doubt. This 
situation became increasingly serious while Napoleon was giving 
daily proofs that his military genius, confronting a hesitant and 
divided enemy, was at its best. Castlereagh strove to keep the 
Allies together, to give no excuse for those separate arrange- 
ments upon which Napoleon was reckoning, to assert no selfish 
policy for England, to be tied by no theoretical consistency. 
At the Chatillon conferences England was represented by others, 
but Castlereagh was present with supreme authority over all, 
and it was he who determined the result. He declined to commit 
his country either to a blank refusal to negotiate with Napoleon 
or to the advocacy of a Bourbon restoration. He was ready to 
give Up almost the whole of England’s conquests, but he insisted 
on the return of F ranee within her ancient limits as the basis of a 
settlement. Caulaincourt’s- advice was to take ; advantage of 
these overtures; but his master was not to be advised. The 
counter-projects that he urged Caulaincourt to submit to were 
advanced after his victory at Montereau, when he boasted that 
he was nearer to Munich than the Allies were to Paris. Even 
before the Chatillon conference was dissolved (March 18th) , 
Castlereagh saw that Caulaincourt’s efforts would never bend 
Napoleon’s ’ will. The Allies adopted his view and signed ; the 
treaty of Chaumont (March 1st), “ my treaty,” as Castlereagh 
called it, with an unusual touch of personal pride; adding 
“ Upon the face of the treaty this year our engagement is 
equivalent to theirs united.” The power of England when she 
threw her purse into the scale had been just exhibited at Ear- 
;Sur-Aube, when at a council of all the representatives of the 
powers the retreat of the allied armies was discussed. Berna- 
dotte, playing a waiting game in Holland, was unwilling to 
reinforce Blticher, then in a dangerous position, by the Russian 
and, Prussian divisions of Winzingerode and Biilow, temporarily 
placed under his orders. Having asked for and received! the 
assurance that the military leaders; were agreed in holding the 
transfer necessary,; Castlereagh declared that he took upon 
himself the responsibility of bringing the Swedish prince; /to 
reason. The withholding of the British subsidies was; a vital 
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matter^ nbt r oilly With. 'Beriiailotte*^ but with all the powers.; 
Castiereagh’s avowed intention to take this step without waiting 
for sanction from his: cabinet put an end to evasion and delay. 
Blucher was reinforced by the two divisions; the battle of Laon 
was fought ahd \fon, and the allies occupied the 1 French capital. 
In April 1814 Castlereagh arrived in Paris. He did not disguise 
his discontent with Napoleon’s position at Elba, close to the 
French .coast, though he advised England not to separate 
herself at this : crisis! from her allies. His uneasiness led him to 
summon Wellington from the south to the Embassy in Paris. * 
He hastened himself to London during the visit of the allied 
sovereigns; and met with a splendid reception. He was honoured 
with the Garter, being one of the few commoners ever admitted 
to that order. ; Whefi the House of Commons offered to the Crown 
its ■ : congratulations upon: , the treaty of peace, Castlereagh ’s 
triumph was . signalized by a brilliantly eloquent panegyric 
from Canning,! and by a recantation of his former doubts and 
denunciations from Whitbread. His own dignified language 
vindicated his country from the charge of selfish ambition. 

His appointment as British representative at Vienna, where the 
congress was to meet in September, was foreseen; but meanwhile 
he; was not idle. The war with the United States, originating in 
the i non-intercourse dispute and the Orders in Council, did not 
cease ; with , the 1 repeal of the latter* It lasted through 1814 till ; 
the signing of ; the treaty of Ghent, soon before the flight from 
Elba- In parliament the ministry, during Gastlereagh’s absence, 
had been poorly championed. Canning had thrown ; away his 
chance by his unwise refusal of the Foreign Office. None of the 
ministers had any pretension to lead when Castlereagh was busy 
abroad and Canning was sulking at home, and Castlereagh’s 
letters ; to Vansittart, the chancellor > of the : exchequer, show 
how these, difficulties weighed upon him. in facing the position at! 
Vienna,, where it Was imperative for him to appear. At Vienna 
he/ realized at once that the ambition of Russia might be as 
formidable to Europe, and, to Great Britain as that of the fallen 
tyrant. . pis aim throughout had been to rescue Europe from 
mliit ary dominatibn ; and when he f ound that Russia and Prussia 
were pursuing; ends • incompatible with the general interest, he 
did not * hesit ateto take a ! new line. He brought about the secret 
treaty (Jan. 3, r8r g) between Great Britain, Austria' and France, 
directed against the plans bf Russia ip: Poland and of Prussia in 
Saxony. Through Castlereagh ’s r efforts, . the Polish and .Saxon, 
questions Were settled on the basis of compromise. The threat 
of Russian if! f erf erence in the Low Countries was dropped, 
JJpifie; thd Congress was still unfinished, Napoleon’s escape 
from lEjlba came like a thunderclap. Castlereagh had come 
home for a short visit (Feb. 1815), at the urgent request of the 
cabinet/just; before; the flight was known. The shock revived 
the Grpat Alliance under the compact of Chaumont. 1 All energies 
were directed to preparing for the campaign of Waterloo;. Castle- 
reagh words in parliament : Were, Whatever measures you 

adopt or decision you arrive at must rest on your own power 
apd fibt on reliance on this man.” Napoleon promptly published 
the secret treaty which Castlereagh had concluded with Metter- 
nich .and Talleyrand,, and the last left in the French archives. 
Blit Russia and Prussia, though much displeased, saw that, in 
the face . of. Bonaparte’s return, they dared not weaken the 
Alliance. British subsidies were again poured out like: water. 
After Napoleon’s overthrow, Castlereagh successfully urged his 
rembval to St Helena, where his custodians were charged to treat 
Iflm “ with all the respect due to his rank, but under; such pre- 
cautiqns as should render his escape a matter of impossibility,” 
Some of the continental powers demanded, after Waterloo, fines 
and cessions that would have crushed France; but in November a 
peach was, finally concluded, mainly by Castlereagh’s endeavours, 
minimising the penalties exacted,; and abandoning on England’s 
part : the whole of her share of the indemnity. The war created 
an economic situation at home which strengthened the Whigs 
and Radicals, previously discredited by their hostility to a 
p.atnqUh struggle. In 1816 the Income Tax was f emitted, 
despite Castlereagh’s contention that something should first * be 
done to reduce the Debt ; Charge* His policy, impressed upon 
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British representatives abroad, was “ to turn; the confidence 
Great Britain inspired to the account of peace, by exercising 
conciliatory influence in Europe.” 1 Brougham’s action, at the 
erid of 1815, denouncing the Holy Alliance, even in its early 
form, was calculated to embarrass England, though she Was no j 
party to what Castlereagh described as a “ piece of sublime 
mysticism and nonsense.” 1 " : 

While he saw no reason in' this for breaking up the -Grand 
Alliance, which he looked upon as a convenient organ of diplo- 
matic intercourse and as essential for the maintenance of peace/ 
he regarded with alarm “ the little spirit of German intrigue,” : 
and agreed with Wellington that to attempt to crush France; 
as the Prussians desired, or to keep her in a perpetual condition 5 
of tutelage under a European concert from which she herself' 
should be excluded, would be to invite the very disaster which it 
was the object of the Alliance to avoid. It was not' till Metter- 
nich’s ideabf extending the scope of the Alliance; by using it to 
crush “ the revolution ” wherever it should raise its head, began 
to take shape, from the conference of Aix-la-Chapelle (182:8) ' 
onward, that Great Britain’s separation from her continental: 
allies became inevitable. Against this policy of the reactionary 
powers Castlereagh from the first vigorously protested. As- 
little was he prepared to accept the visionary • Schemes of the 
emperor Alexander for founding an effective “ confederation of * 
Europe ” upon the inclusive basis of the Holy Alliance (see 
Alexander I. of Russia). : : h 

Meanwhile financial troubles at home, complicated by the 
resumption of cash payments in 1819, led to acute social tension: 

“ Peterloo ’’ and the “ Six Acts ’’ Were furiously denounced/ 
though the bills introduced by Sidmouth and Castlereagh were 
carried in both Houses by overwhelming majorities. The dangeF 
that justified them was proved beyond contest by the Cato 
Street Conspiracy in 1820. It is now admitted by Liberal 
writers that the ‘ f Six Acts,” in the circumstances, were reason- 
able and necessary. Throughout, Castlereagh maintained Mis 1 ' 
tranquil ascendancy in the House of Conrimbns, though he had 
few colleagues who were capable of standing up against : 
Brougham. Canning, indeed, had returned to office and had de- 
fended the “ Six Acts,” but Castlereagh bore the whole burden bf ■ 
parliamentary leadership, as well as the enormous responsibilities 1 
of the Foreign Office. His appetite for work calised him to engage 
in debates and enquiries on financial and legal questions when he 
might have delegated the task to others. Althorp was struck with 1 
his unsleeping energy on the Agricultural Distress Committee'; 
:“ His exertions, coupled with his other duties— and unfortunately ‘ 
he was always obstinate in refusing assistance — strained his 
constitution fearfully, as was shown by his careworn brow and- 
increasing paleness.” In 1821, on Sidmouth’s retirement/ he 
took upon himself the laborious functions of the Home Offide. 
The diplomatic Situation had become serious. The policy 
of “ intervention;” With which Great Britain had consistently 
refused* to identify herself, had been proclaimed to the wbrld J 
by the famous Troppau Protocol, signed by Russia, Austria and 
Prussia (see Troppau, Congress of). The immediate occasion- 
was the 1 revolution at Naples, where the egregious Spanish 
constitution of 1812 had been forced on the king by a military 
rising. With military revolts, as With paper constitutions 
of an unworkable type, Castlereagh had no sympathy; and in 
this particular case the revolution, in his opinion, was wholly 
without exfcuse or palliation. He was prepared to allow the - 
intervention of Austria, if she considered her rights under the : 
treaty of 1813 violated, or her position as an Italian Power 
imperilled. But he protested against the general claim, embodied 
in the Protocol, of the European powers to interfere, uninvited, 
in the internal concerns of sovereign states; he refused to make' 
Great Britain, even tacitly, a party to such interference, and : 
again insisted that her part in the Alliance was defined by the : 
letter of the treaties, beyond which she was not prepared to go. 
In no case, he affirmed, would Great Britain “ undertake the 
moral responsibility for administering a general European 
police, ’’which she would never tolerate as applied to herself. • > 
To Troppau, accordingly, no British ^plenipotentiary was^ 
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sent, since the outcome of the conferences was a foregone conclu- 
sion; though Lord Stewart came from Vienna to watch the 
course of events. At Laibach an attempt to revive the Troppau 
proposals was defeated by the firm opposition of Stewart; but 
a renewal of the struggle at Verona in the autumn of 1822 was 
certain Castlereagh, now marquess of Londonderry, was again 
to be the British representative, and he drew up for himself 
instructions that were handed over unaltered by Canning, his 
successor at the Foreign Office, to the new plenipotentiary, 
Wellington. Jn the threatened intervention of the continental 
powers in Spain, as in their earlier action towards Naples and 
Sardinia, England refused to take part. The Spanish revolu- 
tionary movement, Castlereagh wrote, “ was a matter with 
which, in the opinion of the English cabinet, no foreign power 
had the smallest right to interfere.” Before, however, the 
question of intervention in Spain had reached its most critical 
stage the development of the Greek insurrection against the 
Ottoman government brought up the Eastern Question in an 
acute form, which profoundly; modified the relations of the 
powers within the Alliance, and again drew Metternich and 
Castlereagh together in common dread of an isolated attack 
by Russia upon Turkey. A visit of King George IV. to Hanover, 
in October 1821, was made the occasion of a meeting between 
Lord Londonderry and the Austrian chancellor. A meeting 
so liable to misinterpretation was in Castlereagh’s opinion 
justified by the urgency of the crisis in the East, “a practical 
consideration of the greatest moment,” which had nothing in 
common with the objectionable “ theoretical ” question with 
which the British government had refused to concern itself. 
Yet Castlereagh, on this occasion, showed that he could use the 
theories of others for his own practical ends; and he joined 
cordially with Metternich in taking advantage of the emperor 
Alexander’s devotion to the principles of the Alliance to prevent 
his taking an independent line in the Eastern Question. It was, 
indeed, the belief that this question would be made the matter of 
common discussion at the congress that led Castlereagh to agree 
to be present at Verona; and in his Instructions he foreshadowed 
the policy afterwards carried out by Canning, pointing out that 
the development of the war had made the recognition of the 
belligerent rights of the Greeks inevitable, and quoting the 
precedent of the Spanish American colonies as exactly applicable. 
With regard to the Spanish colonies, moreover, though he was 
not as yet prepared to recognize their independence de jure , 
he was strongly of opinion that the Spanish government should 
do so sincp “ other states would acknowledge them sooner or 
later, and it is to the interest of Spain herself to find the means 
of restoring an intercourse when she cannot succeed in restoring 
a dominion.” 

But the tragic ending of Castlereagh ’s strenuous life was 
near; and the credit of carrying out the policy foreshadowed 
in the Instructions was to fall to his rival Canning. Lord 
Londonderry’s exhaustion became evident during the toilsome 
session of 1822. Both the king and Wellington were struck by 
his overwrought condition, which his family attributed to 
an attack of the gout and the lowering remedies employed. 
Wellington warned Dr Bankhead that Castlereagh was unwell, 
and, perhaps, mentally disordered. Bankhead went down to 
North Cray and took due precautions. Castlereagh’s razors 
were taken away, but a penknife was forgotten in a drawer, 
and with this he cut his throat (August 12, 1822). He had just 
before said, “My mind, my mind, is, as it were, gone”; and, 
when he saw his wife and Bankhead talking together, he moaned 
“ there is a conspiracy laid against me.” It was as clear a case 
of brain disease as any on record. But this did not prevent his 
enemies of the baser sort from asserting, without a shadow of 
proof, that the suicide was caused by terror at some hideous and 
undefined charge. The testimony of statesmen of the highest 
character and of all parties to Castlereagh’s’ gifts and charm is in 
strong contrast with the flood of vituperation and calumny 
poured out upon his memory by those who knew him not. 

Bibliography. — Castlereagh’s correspondence and papers were 
published by his brother and successor (1850-1853) m twelve 


volumes. Sir Archibald Alison’s Biography in three volumes canie 
out in 1861, with copious extracts from the manuscripts preserved at 
Wynyard. It was made the subject of an interesting essay in the 
Quarterly Review for January 1862, reprinted in Essays by the late 
Marquis of Salisbury (London, 1905). A graceful sketch by Theresa, 
Marchioness of Londonderry (London, 1904), originally brought 
out in the Anglo-Saxon Review , contains some extracts from Castle- 
reagh’s unpublished correspondence with his wife, the record of an 
enduring and passionate attachment which throws a new light on 
the man. (E. D.. J. W.) 

LONDONDERRY, a northern county of Ireland in the province 
of Ulster, bounded N. by the Atlantic, W. by Lough Foyle and 
Donegal, E. by Antrim and Lough Neagh, and S. by Tyrone. 
The area is 522,315 acres, or about 816 sq. m. The county 
consists chiefly of river valleys surrounded by elevated table- 
lands rising occasionally into mountains, while on the borders 
of the sea-coast the surface is generally level. The principal 
river is the Roe, which flows northward from the borders of 
Tyrone into Lough Foyle below Newton-Limavady, and divides 
the county into two unequal parts. Farther west the Faughan 
also falls into Lough Foyle, and the river Foyle passes through 
a small portion of the county near its north-western boundary. 
In the south-east the Moyola falls into Lough Neagh, and the 
Lower Bann from Lough Neagh forms for some distance its 
eastern boundary with Antrim. The only lake in the county 
is Lough Finn on the borders of Tyrone, but Lough Neagh forms 
about 6 m. of its south-eastern boundary. The scenery of the 
shores of Lough Foyle and the neighbouring coast is attractive, 
and Castlerock, Downhill, Magilligan and Portstewart are 
favourite seaside resorts. On the flat Magilligan peninsula, 
which forms the eastern horn of Lough Foyle, the base-line 
of the trigonometrical survey of Ireland was measured in 1826. 
The scenery of the Roe valley, with the picturesque towns of 
Limavady and Dungiven, is also atrractive, and the roads from 
the latter place to Draperstown and to Maghera, traversing the 
passes of Evishgore and Glenshane respectively, afford fine views 
of the Sperrin and Slieve Gallion mountains. 

The west of this county consists of Dalradian mica-schist, with 
some quartzite, and is a continuation of the northern region of 
Tyrone. An inlier of these rocks appears in the rising ground east 
of Dungiven, including dark grey crystalline limestone. Old Red 
Sandstone and Lower Carboniferous Sandstone overlie these old 
rocks in the south and east, meeting the igneous “ green rocks ” of 
Tyrone, and the granite intrusive in them, at the north end of Slieve 
Gallion. Triassic sandstone covers the lower slope of Slieve Gallion 
on the south-east towards Moneymore, and rises above the Carbon- 
iferous Sandstone from Dungiven northward. At Moneymore we 
reach the western scarp of the White Limestone (Chalk) and the over- 
lying basalt of the great plateaus, which dip down eastward under 
Lough Neagh. The basalt scarp, protecting chalk and patches of 
Liassic and Rhaetic strata, rises to 1260 ft. in Benevenagn north of 
Limavady, and repeats the finest, features of the Antrim coast. A 
raised shelf with post-glacial marine clays forms the flat land west 
of Limavady. Haematite has been mined on the south flank of 
Slieve Gallion. 

The excessive rainfall and the cold and uncertain climate are un- 
favourable for agriculture. Along the sea-coast there is a district of 
red clay formed by the decomposition of sandstone, and near the 
mouth of the Roe there is a tract of. marl. Along the valleys the 
soil is often fertile, and the elevated districts of the clay-slate region 
afford pasture for sheep. The acreage of pasture-land does not 
greatly exceed that of tillage. Oats, potatoes and turnips are chiefly 
grown, with some flax; and cattle, sheep, pigs and poultry are kept 
in considerable numbers. The staple manufacture of the county is. 
linen. The manufacture of coatse earthenware is also carried on, 
and there are large distilleries and breweries and some salt-works. 
There are fisheries for salmon and eels On the Bann, for which 
Coleraine is the headquarters. The deep-sea and coast fisheries are 
valuable, and are centred at Moville in Co. Donegal. The city of 
Londonderry is an important railway centre. The Northern Counties 
(Midland) main line reaches it by way of Coleraine and the north 
coast of the county, and the same railway serves the eastern part of 
the county, with branches from Antrim to Magherafelt, and Maghera- 
felt to Cookstown (Co. Tyrone), to Draperstown and to Coleraine, 
and from Limavady to Dungiven. The Great Northern railway 
reaches Londonderry from the south, and the city is also the starting- 
point of the County Donegal, and the Londonderry and Lough 
Swilly railways. 

The population decreases (152,009 in 1891; 144,404 in 1901) and 
emigration is extensive, though both decrease and emigration are 
well below the average of the Irish counties. Of the total, about 
43% are Roman Catholics, and nearly 50% Presbyterians or 
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Protestant Episcopalians. Londonderry (pop. 38,892), Coleraine 
(6958) and Lima vady (2692) are the principal towns, while Mag- 
herafelt arid Money more are lesser market towns. The county 
comprises six baronies. Assizes are held at Londonderry, and quarter 
sessions at Coleraine, Londonderry and Magherafelt. The county is 
represented in parliament by two members, for the north and 
south divisions respectively. The Protestant and Roman Catholic 
dioceses of Armagh, Derry and Down each include parts of the 
county. 

At an early period the county was inhabited by the O’Cathans 
or O’Catrans, who were tributary to the O’Neills. Towards the 
close of the reign of Elizabeth the county was seized, with the 
purpose of checking the power of the O’Neills, when it received 
the name of Coleraine, having that town for its capital. In 
1609, after the confiscation of the estates of the O’Neills, the 
citizens of London obtained possession of the towns of London- 
derry and Coleraine and adjoining lands, 60 acres out of every 
1000 being assigned for church lands. The common ' council 
of London undertook to expend £20,000 on the reclamation of 
the property, and elected a body of twenty-six for its manage- 
ment, who in 1613 were incorporated as the Irish Society, and 
retained possession of the towns of Londonderry and Coleraine, 
the remainder of the property being divided among twelve of 
the great livery companies. Their estates were sequestrated 
by James I., and in 1637 the charter of the Irish Society was 
cancelled. Cromwell restored the society to its former position, 
and Charles II. at the Restoration granted it a new charter, and 
confirmed the companies in their estates. In the insurrection 
of 1641 Money more was seized by the Irish, and Magherafelt 
and Bellaghy, then called Vintner’s Town, burned, as well as 
other towns and villages. There are several stone circles, and 
a large number of artificial caves. The most ancient castle of 
Irish origin is that of Carrickreagh; and of the castles erected by 
the English those of Dungiven and Muff are in good preservation. 
The abbey of Dungiven, founded in 1109, and standing on a 
rock about 200 ft. above the river Roe, is a picturesque ruin. 

LONDONDERRY, or Derry, a city, county of a city, parlia- 
mentary borough (returning one member) and the chief town of 
Co. Londonderry, Ireland, 4 m. from the junction of the river Foyle 
with Lough Foyle, and 95 m. N.N.W. of Belfast. Pop. (1901) 
38,892. . The city is situated on an eminence rising abruptly 
from the west side of the river to a height of about 120 ft. The 
eminence is surrounded by hills which reach, a few miles to the 
north, an elevation of upwards of 1500 ft., and the river and 
lough complete an admirable picture. The city is surrounded by 
an ancient rampart about a mile in circumference, having seven 
gates and several bastions, but buildings now extend beyond this 
boundary. The summit of the hill, at the centre of the town, 
is occupied by a quadrangular area from which the main streets 
diverge. Some old houses with high pyramidal gables remain 
but are much modernized. The Protestant cathedral of St 
Columba, in Perpendicular style, was completed from the 
design of Sir John Vanbrugh in 1633, at a cost of £4000 con- 
tributed by the city of London, and was enlarged and restored 
in ’i 88 7. The spire was added in 1778 and rebuilt in 1802. The 
bishop’s palace, erected in 1716, occupies the site of the abbey 
founded by Columba. The abbot of this monastery, on being 
made bishop, erected in 1164 Temple More or the “ Great 
Church>” one of the finest buildings in Ireland previous to the 
Anglo-Norman invasion. The original abbey church was called 
the “ Black Church,” but both it and the “ Great Church” 
were demolished in 1600 and their materials used in fortifying 
the city. There is a large Roman. Catholic cathedral, erected 
c. 1870 and dedicated to St Eugenius. For Foyle College, 
founded in 1617, a new building was erected in 1814. This and 
the Academical Institution, a foundation of 1868, were amalga- 
mated in 1896. Magee College, taking its name from its 
foundress, Mrs Magee of Dublin, was instituted in 1857 as a 
training-school for the Presbyterian ministry. 

The staple manufacture of the town is linen (especially shirt- 
making), and there are also shipbuilding yards, iromfoundries, 
saw-mills, manure-works, distilleries, breweries and flour-mills. 
The salmon fishery on the Foyle is valuable. The river affords 
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a commodious harbour, its greatest depth being 33 ft. at high 
tide, and 12 ft. at low tide. It is under the jurisdiction of the 
Irish Society. The port has a considerable shipping trade with 
Great Britain, exporting agricultural produce and provisions. 
Regular services of passenger steamers serve Londonderry from 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Morecambe, Belfast and local coast stations. 
In 1898 Londonderry was constituted one of the six county 
boroughs which have separate county councils. 

About 5 m. W. of the city, on a hill 803 ft. high, is a remarkable 
fort, consisting of three concentric ramparts, and an interior 
fortification of stone. It is named the Grianan of Aileach, and 
was a residence of the O’Neills, kings' of Ulster. It was restored 
in 1878. 

Derry, the original name of Londonderry, is derived from 
Doire , the “ place of oaks.” It owes its origin to the monastery 
founded by Columba about 546. With the bishopric which 
arose in connexion with this foundation, that of Raphoe was 
amalgamated in 1834. From the 9th to the iith century the 
town was frequently in the possession of the Danes, and was 
often devastated, but they were finally driven from it by Murtagh 
O’Brien about the beginning of the 12th century. In 1311 it 
was granted by Edward II. to Richard de Burgh. After the 
Irish Society of London obtained possession of it, it was incor- 
porated in 1613 under the name of Londonderry. From this 
year until the Union in 1800 two members were returned to the 
Irish parliament. The fortifications, which were begun in 1600, 
were completed in 1618. In 1688 Derry had become the chief 
stronghold of the Protestants of the north. On the 7th of 
December certain of the apprentices in the city practically put 
themselves and it in a stage of siege by closing the gates, and on 
the 19th of April 1689 the forces of James II. began in earnest 
the famous siege of Derry. The rector of Donaghmore, George 
Walker, who, with Major Baker, was chosen to govern Derry, 
established fame for himself for his bravery and hopefulness 
during this period of privation, and the historic answer of “ No 
surrender,” which became the watchword of the men of Derry, 
was given to the proposals of the besiegers. The garrison was 
at the last extremity when, on the 30th of July, ships broke 
through the obstruction across the harbour and brought relief. 
Walker and the siege are commemorated by a lofty column 
(1828), bearing a statue of the governor, on the Royal Bastion, 
from which the town standards defied the enemy; and the 
anniversary off the relief is still observed. 

LONG, GEORGE (1800-1879), English classical scholar, was 
born at Poulton, Lancashire, on the 4th of November 1800, and 
educated at Macclesfield grammar-school and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He was Craven university scholar in 1821 
(bracketed with Lord Macaulay and Henry Malden), wrangler 
and senior chancellor’s medallist in 1822 and became a fellow 
of Trinity in 1823. In 1824 he was elected professor of ancient 
languages in the new university of Virginia at Charlottesville, 
U.S.A., but after four years returned to England as the first 
Greek professor at the newly founded university of London. 
In 1842 he succeeded T. H. Key as professor of Latin at Univer- 
sity College; in 1846-1849 he was reader in jurisprudence and 
civil law in the Middle Temple, and finally (1849-1871) classical 
lecturer at Brighton College. Subsequently he lived in retire- 
ment at Portfield, Chichester, in receipt (from 1873) of a Civil 
List pension of £100 a year obtained for him by Gladstone. He 
was one of the founders (1830), and for twenty years an officer, 
of the Royal Geographical Society; an active member of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, for which he 
edited the quarterly Journal of Education (1831-1835) as well 
as many of its text-books; the editor (at first with Charles 
Knight, afterwards alone) of the Penny Cyclopaedia and of 
Knight’s Political Dictionary ; and a member of the Society for 
Central Education instituted in London in 1837. He contributed 
the Roman law articles to Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities , and wrote also for the companion dictionaries 
of Biography and Geography . He is remembered, however, 
mainly as the editor of the Bibliotheca Classica series — the first 
serious attempt to produce scholarly editions of classical texts 
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; \vith} English commentaries— to which he contributed the 
edition of Cicero’s Orations (1851-1862). He died on the 10th of 
August 1879; ; 

Among his other , works are,: Summary of Herodotus (,1829).; ' 
. editions of Herodotus (1830-1833) and Xenophon’s Anabasis (1831) ; 

' revised editions of J. A. Macleane’s Juvenal and Persius (1867) and 
Horace (1869) ; the Civil War's of Rome ; a. translation with notes of 
Thirteen of Plutarch’s Lives ( 1844-1 848 ) ; translations of the Thoughts 
of Marcus A urelius (1862) : arid the Discourses of .Epictetus (1877) ; 
Decline of the Roman Republic (1864-1874), 5 vols. See H. J. 
'Matthews, “ In Memoriam,” reprinted from the Brighton College 
'Magazine, 1879: 1 , 

LONG, JOHN DAVIS (1838- ), American lawyer and 

; political leader, was born in Buckfield, Oxford county, Maine, 
on the 27th of October 1838. He graduated at Harvard in 
1857, studied law at the Harvard Law School and in 186 i was 
adhiitted to the bar. 1 He practised in Boston, became active 
in polities as a Republican, was a niember of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives in 1875-1878 and its speaker in 1876- 
1878, lieutenant-governor of the state in 1879, and governor 
in 1880-1882. In 1 88 $- 1 889 he was a member of the National 
House of Representatives, and from March 1897 to May 1902 
was secretary of the navy, in the cabinet, first of President 
McKinley and then of President Roosevelt. In 1902 he became 
president of the Board of Overseers of Harvard College. His 
• publications include a version of the A eheid (1879) , After-Dinner 
and Other ' Speeches (1893) and The New American Navy (1903). 

LONG BRANCH, a city of Monmouth county, New Jersey, 

: U;S.A., on the easternmost or “ long ” branch of the Shrewsbury 
river and on ; the Atlantic coast, about 30 m. S. of New York 
; City. Pop. (1896) 7231 ; (i960) 8872, of whom 143 1 were foreigri- 
borii and 987 were negroes; (1916 census) 13,298. It is served 
by the Pennsylvania, the Central of New Jersey, the New York 
& Lohg Branch, and electric railways, and by steamboats ' to 
New York. The carriage roads in the vicinity are unusually 
good. Long Branch is one of the oldest American watering- 
places. It is situated on a bluff which rises abruptly 20-35 ft. : 
above the beach, and along the front of which bulkheads and 
jetties have been erected as a protection from the waves; along 
Ot near the edge of the bluff, Ocean Avenue, 60 ft. wide and 
about 5 m. long (from Seabright to Deal), commands delightful 
views of the ocean. A “’ bluff Walk ” runs above the water 
for 2 m.' The city has one public park, Ocean Park (about 
To acres), and two privately owned parks, one of which is 
Pleasure Bay Park (25 acres), on the Shrewsbury river, where 
operas are given in the open air. The principal public institu- 
! tiOns are the Monmouth Memorial Hospital and the Long Branch 
'Circulating Library. In Long Branch the Monmouth County 
Horse Show is held annually in July. The southern part of 
Lonfg Branch, known as Elberon, contains some beautiful 
summer residences — in one of its cottages General U. S. Grant 
•spent his summers for many years, and in another, the 
Ffancklyn, President J. A. Garfield died- in 1881. In 1909 a 
monument td Garfield was erected in Ocean Park. Adjoining 
Long Branch on the N. is the borough of Monmouth Beach 
(incorporated in 1906; population,- 1910, 485). Before the 
War of Independence the site of Long Branch was owned by 
' Colonel White, a British officer. It was confiscated as a result of 
thd war, and late in the century its development as a watering- 
1 place began. Long Branch Was chartered as a city in 1 904. 

LONGCHAMP, WILLIAM (d. 1197), chancellor of England 
and bishop of Ely, entered public life at the qlose of Henry 
II.’s reign as official to the king’s son Geoffrey, for the arch- 
deaconry of Rouen. Henry II., Who disliked him, called him 
■the “ son of two traitors.” He soon deserted Geoffrey for 
Richard, who made him chancellor of the duchy of Aquitaine. 
He always showed himself an able diplomatist. He first dis- 
tinguished himself at Paris, as Richard’s envoy, when he defeated 
Henry II.’s attempt to make peace with Philip Augustus (1 189). 
On Richard’s accession William became chancellor Of the king- 
dom and bishop of Ely. When Richard left England (Dec. 
1189), he put the tower of London in his hands and chose him 
to share with Hugh de Puiset; the great bishop of Durham, 
the office of chief justiciar. William immediately quarrelled 


with Hugh, and by April 1190 had managed to oust him com- 
pletely from office. In June 1190 he received a.cqmmission as 
legate from Pope Celestine. He was then master in churcji, as 
well as state. But his disagreeable appearance and manners, 
his pride, his contempt for everything English made 1 him de- 
tested. His progresses through the country with a, train of a 
thousand knights were ruinous to those on whom devolved the 
burden of entertaining him. Even John seemed preferable to 
him. John returned to England in >1191; he and his adherents 
were immediately involved in disputes with William j who was 
always worsted'. At last (June 1191) Geoffrey, archbishop ;of 
York and William’s earliest benefactor, was violently arrested 
by William’s subordinates on landing at Dover.. They; exceeded 
their orders, which were to prevent the archbishop from entering 
England until he had sworn fealty to Richard. But this outrage 
was made a pretext for, a general rising against William, whose 
legatine commission had now expired, and whose power was 
balanced by the presence of the archbishop of Rouen, Walter 
Coutances, with a commission from the, king. William shut 
himself up in the Tower, but he was forced to surrender his 
castles and expelled from the kingdom. In 1 193 he , joined 
Richard in Germany, and Richard seems to have attributed 
: the settlement soon after concluded between himself and the 
emperor, to his “ dearest chancellor.” For the rest; of the. reign 
Longchamp was employed in confidential and diplomatic mis- 
sions by Richard all over the continent, 5 in Germany, in France 
and at Rome.. He died in January 1197. His loyalty to Richard 
was unswerving, and it was no doubt through his. unscrupulous 
devotion to the royal interest that ; he incurred the hatred ; , of 
Richard’s English. subjects. : .'fi . ; • 

Authorities,;— Benedietus, Gesta >■ Henrici , vol. ii.; Giraldus 
Cambrensis, De Vita Galfridi; Stubbs! Preface to Roger of Hoveden, 
v6t iii. ; L. Bovine-Champeaux, 'Notice siir Guillaume de hongchahip 
(Evreux, 1885); : ' ^ ; 

LONG CLOTH j a plain cotton cloth originally made in compara- 
tively long pieces. The name was applied ; particularly to cloth 
made in India. Longcloth, which is now commonly : bleached, 
comprehends a number of various qualities; It is heavier than 
cambric, and finer than medium or • Mexican. As it : is 1 used 
principally for underclothing and shirts, most of the longcloth 
sold in Great Britain passes through the hands of the shirt and 
underclothing manufacturers, who sell to the shopkeepers, 
though there is still a considerable if decreasing retail trade in 
piece-goods. The lower kinds of longcloth, which are made 
from American cotton, correspond in quality to the better 
kinds of “ shirting ” made for the East, but the best longcloths . 
are made from Egyptian cotton, and are fine and fairly costly 

gOOds. ' ! “ * 'it' 

LONG EATON, an urban district in the Ilkeston parliamentary 
division of Derbyshire, England, to m. E.S.E. of Derby, on 
the Midland railway. Pop. (1891) 9636; (1901) 13,045. It 
lies in the open valley of the Trent, at a short distance from 
the river, and near the important Trent Junction bn the Midland 
railway system. The church of St > Lawrence" has Norman 
portions, and an arch and window apparently of pre- Conquest 
date. The large industrial population of the towfi is occupied 
in the manufacture of lace, which extended hither from Notting- 
ham; there are also railway carriage works. To The north is 
the township of Sandi acre (pop. 2954), where the church has 
a fine Decorated chancel. - ^ 

LONGEVITY, a termnpplied to express either the length or the 
duration of life in any organism, but, as cases of long duration 
excite most interest, frequently used to denote a relatively • 
unusual prolongation of life; There is no reason to suppose 
that protoplasm, the living material of organisms, has a neces- 
sarily limited duration of life, provided that the- conditions 
proper to it are maintained, and it has been argued that since 
every living organism comes into existence as a piece of the proto- 
plasm of a pre-existing living organism, protoplasm is potentially 
immortal. Living organisms exist, however, as particles or 
communities of particles of protoplasm (see Life) , and as such 
have a limited duration of life. Longevity, as E. Ray Lankester 
pointed out in 1869, for practical purposes must be understood 


to mean the length of time during Which' life is exhibited in 
an- ^ iiidividiiali The word “ individual ” must be taken in its 
ordinary sense as a wholly or partially independent, organized 
mass produced from a pre-existing organized mass, as Otherwise 
the problem will be confused by arguments as to the meaning of 
biological individuality. 

• Empirical Data.-^-h multitude of observations show that only 
a veky brief life, ranging from a few hours to a few days, is the ; 
normal fate of the vast majority of single-celled Organisms , 
Whether these be animal or vegetable or on the border-line 
between the two kingdoms. Death comes to them rapidly from 
internal or 'external causes, or the individual life ends in con- 
jugation or division or spore-formation. Under special conditions, 
natural or artificial, the individual life may be prolonged by 
desiccation, or freezing, or by some similar arrest of functional 
activity. ; •• 

The duration of life among plants is varied. The popular 
division into annuals, biennials and perennials is not absolute, 
for natural and artificialconditions readily prolong the lives of 
arinuals and biennials for several seasons; whereas the case of 
perennials is much complicated by the mode of growth, and the 
problem of individuality, however we desire to exclude it, 
Obtf tides itself . In the vast majority of cases where a plant is 
obviously 1 a 1 simple individual, its life is shott, ranging frbm a 
few days in the case of fungi, to two seasons in the case of biennial 
hefbsi Most of the simple algae are annual, their life enduring 
only for part of the year; the branching algae are more ofteh 
perennial, but in their cases not only are observations as to 
'duratiOn lackingy but however simply we may use the term 
individual, its application is difficult, The larger terrestrial 
plants with woody tissues which we denote roughly as 
shrubs and trees have an individuality which, although different ; 
frbm that of a hyacinth or carrot, is usually obvious. Shrubs 
live from four to ten or more years, and it apparently is the case 
that odoriferous shrubs such as sage and lavender display the 
longer duration. Trees with soft wood, such as poplars arid j 
Willows, last for about fifty years, fruit-trees rather longer. 
Estimates of the age which large trees can attain, based partly 
On attempts to count the annual rings, have been given by many 
Writers, and range from about three hundred years in the case 
of the elm to three to five thousand years in the case of Sequoia 
gigantea of California, and over five thousand years in that of the 
baobab (Adahsonia digitata) of Cape Verde. It is impossible to 
place exact reliance on these estimates, but it is at least certain 
that very many trees have a duration of life exceedingly great in 
Comparison with the longest-lived animals. , 

The duration of life amongst multicellular invertebrate 
ahihialts is- little knOwn, except in the frequent instances Where 
it is nor mally brief. Many' sponges and polyps die at the .end 
of the season, leaving winter eggs or buds. The much-branched 
niasses of the larger : sponges and compound hydrozoa certainly 
may be perennial. A sea-anemone (A ctinia meseMbryanthemum) , \ 
captured in 1828 by Sir John Dalyell, ai Scottish naturalist, and* 
‘then 'guessed to be about seven years old, lived in captivity in: 
Edinburgh until 1887, the cause of death being unknown; • As: 
other -instances of great ! ages attained by sea-anemones are on ; 
fecdrd/' it plain’ that these animals, although simple polyps, 
are long-lived. Echihoderms are inferred to live to considerable' 
agesy as they grow slowly and as there is great difference in size 
amongst fully f kdult specimens'. On similar reasoning; consider- 
able age is attributed to the larger annulates and Crustacea, 
blit the smaller forms in many cases are known 1 to have very 
short lives. The variation in the length of life of molluscs 
appears 1 to be great. Many species of gastropods live only a 
few years; Others, such as Naticd ketos, have reached thirty years, 
Whilst the ! large Tridacnd gigas is stated to live from 1 sixty to a 
hundred years. Among insects, the adult stage has usually 
only 1 a very short duration of life, extending from a -few ffiours 
‘ tO ; a few 1 months; but the larval stages may last much longer. 
Including these-latter , the range of duration among insects, taking 
the whole life from hatching to death, appears to lie between 
ihU limits ; of a ' few weeks in the ease of plant-dice tb seventeen 


years in th# case of the American Cicada septemdeciin, the larva 
of which lives seventeen years, the adult only a month. Most 
•butterflies are annuals, but those which fail to copulate may 
hibernate and dive through a second season,, whilst The lives Of 
some have been preserved artificially for seven years. Worker 
bees and drones do not survive the season, but queens may live 
from two to five years. In the case of vertebrates, the duration 
of life appears to be greater among fish and reptiles than among 
birds and mammals. The ancient Romans have noted that eels, 
kept in aquaria, could reach the age of sixty years. Estimates 
based on size and rate of growth have led to the inference that 
salmon may live to the age of a hundred years, whilst G. L.-E. 
Buff on set down the period of life of carp in ponds as one hundred 
and fifty years, and there is evidence for a pike having reached 
the age of over two centuries. More recently it has been claimed 
that the age of fish can be ascertained exactly by counting the 
annual rings of the otoliths. No great ages have as yet been 
recorded by this method, whilst, on the other hand, by revealing 
great variations of weight and size in fishes with the same number 
Of annual rings, it has thrown doubt on the validity of estimates 
of age based on size and rate of growth. The evidence as a whole 
is unsatisfactory, but it is highly probable that in the absence 
of accidents most fish can attain very great ages. The duration 
of life among batrachia is little known, but small frogs have 
been recorded as living over twelve years, and toads up- to thirty- 
six years. *■ ! • - ■ ■■ 

Almost nothing is known as to the longevity of snakes and 
lizards, but it is probable that no great ages are reached. Croco- 
diles, alligators and caymans grow slowly and are believed To 
live very long. There is exact evidence as to alligators in cap- 
tivity in Europe reaching forty years without signs of senescence, 
and some of the sacred crocodiles of India are believed to be 
more than a hundred years old. Chelonians live still longer. A 
tortoise has lived for eighty years in the garden of the governor 
of Cape Town, and is believed to be at least two hundred years 
old. There are records of small land-tortoises that have been 
kept imcaptivity for over a century, whilst the very large tortoises 
of the* Galapagos Islands certainly attain ages of at least two 
centuries and possibly much more. A considerable body of 
information exists regarding the longevity of birds, and much 
■of this has been brought together by J. H. Gurney. From his 
lists, which include more than fifty species, it appears that the 
duration is least in the case of small passerine and picarian 
birds, where it ranges from eight or nine years (goat-suckers 
and swifts) to a maximum of twenty-five years, thelatter age 
having been approached by larks, canaries and goldfinch. Gulls 
have been recorded as living over forty years, ducks and geese 
over fifty years (the duchess of Bedford has recorded the case ofi a 
Chinese goose having been in possession of the same family for 
fifty-seven years) . Parrots frequently live over eighty years, 
swans nearly as long, ravens and owls rather less, whilst there is 
excellent evidence of eagles and ; falcons 1 considerably exceeding 
a hundred years. Notwithstanding their relatively large size, 
struthioUs birds do not reach great ages. The records for casso- 
waries and rheas do not exceed thirty years, and the maximum 
for ostriches is fifty years, and that on doubtful evidence. - : * ; 

Exact records regarding the longevity of mammals are sur- 
prisingly few. There is no evidence as to Monotremes. The life 
! bf Marsupials in Captivity is seldom long ; a phalanger has lived 
in the London Zoological Gardens and showed no signs • of age 
' at more than ten years old; it may be inferred that the larger 
'forms are capable of living longer. Reliable records as to 
Edentates do not exist; those in captivity have short lives, but 
the size and structure of some of the extinct forms suggests that 
they may have reached a great age. Nothing is known regarding 
the longevity of Sirenians, except that they do not live long in 
captivity. In the case of Cetaceans, estimates based on the 
growth of whale-bone assign an age of several centuries to 
whale-bone whales; exact records do not exist. More is known 
regarding Ungulates, as many of these are domesticated; semi- 
domesticated or are frequently kept in captivity. Great length 
of life has been assigned to the rhinoceros, but the longest actual 
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record is that of an Indian rhinoceros which lived for thirty- 
seven years in the London Zoological Gardens. The usual 
duration of life in the case of horses, asses and zebras is from 
fifteen to thirty years, but instances of individuals reaching 
fifty years are fairly well authenticated. Domestic cattle may 
live from twenty-five to thirty years, sheep and goats from 
twelve to fourteen years, antelopes rather longer, especially in 
the case of the larger forms. A giraffe has lived for nineteen 
years in the London Zoological Gardens. Deer are reputed to 
live longer than sheep, and records of individuals at the London 
Gardens confirm this, but it is doubtful if they live as long as 
cattle. Camels are long-lived, according to repute, but actual 
records show no great age; a llama which died in the London 
Gardens at the age of seventeen years showed unmistakable 
signs of senility. The hippopotamus is another large ungulate 
to which great longevity has been assigned, but the longest 
actual record is the case of a female bom in the London Gardens 
which died in its thirty-fifth year. The duration of life assigned 
to domestic swine is about twenty years; an Indian wild boar, 
alive in the London Zoological Gardens in 1910, and appar- 
ently in full vigour, was fifteen years old. Elephants are usually 
supposed capable of reaching great ages, but the actual records 
of menagerie and military animals show that thirty to forty 
years is a normal limit. Facts as to rodents are not numerous; 
the larger forms such as hares and rabbits may live for ten years, 
smaller forms such as rats and mice, for five or six years. Bats 
have a reputation for long duration of life, and tropical fruit-bats 
are known to have lived for seventeen years. No great ages 
have been recorded for Carnivora, but the average is fairly high. 
Twenty-five years appears to be a limit very rarely exceeded by 
lions, tigers or bears; domestic cats may live for from twelve 
to twenty-three years, and dogs from sixteen to eighteen years, 
though cases of as many as thirty-four years have been noted. 
Less is known of the smaller forms, but menagerie records show 
that ages between twelve and twenty are frequently reached. 
There were in 1910 in the London Zoological Gardens, apparently 
in good health, a meerkat at least twelve years old, a sand-badger 
fourteen years and a ratel nineteen years of age. Records 
regarding monkeys are unsatisfactory, for these creatures are 
notoriously delicate in captivity, and it is practically certain 
that under such circumstances they rarely die of old age. A 
grey lemur eleven years old and a chimpanzee eleven and a half, 
both in good health in the London Zoological Gardens, appear 
to be the oldest primates definitely recorded. Estimates based 
on size, condition of the skull and so forth obtained by examina- 
tion of wild specimens that have been killed would seem to 
establish a rough correspondence between the size of monkeys 
and their duration of life, and to set the limits as between seven 
or eight and thirty years. 

With regard to the human race, there seems to be almost no 
doubt but that the average duration of life has increased with 
civilization; the generally improved conditions of life, the 
greater care of the young and of the aged and the advance in 
medical and surgical science far more than outweigh any depress- 
ing effect caused by the more strenuous and nervous activity 
required by modern social organization. The expectation of life 
of those Who attain the age of sixty varies with race, sex and 
occupation, but is certainly increasing, and an increasing number 
of persons have a chance of reaching and do reach ages between 
ninety and one hundred. Careful investigation has thrown 
doubt almost amounting to disproof on the much-quoted cases 
of great longevity, such as that of Thomas Parr, the Shropshire 
peasant, who was supposed to have reached his hundred and 
fifty-third year, and, although the existence of centenarians 
is thoroughly established, any ages exceeding a hundred by 
more than two or three years are, at the most, dubious. 

A survey of the facts of longevity, so far as these are estab- 
lished on reasonable evidence, discloses that the recorded ages 
both of men and animals are much shorter than those assigned 
in popular belief. The duration of life is usually brief in the 
animal kingdom, and except for some fish and reptiles, and 
possibly whales, it is certain that a man enjoys the longest 


average duration of life and that centenarians occur more 
frequently amongst men than amongst most of the lower animals. 

Theories of Longevity . — Ray Lankester has pointed out that 
several meanings are attached to the word longevity. It may 
be used of an individual, and in this sense has little importance, 
partly because of the inevitable variability of the individual, 
and partly because there may be individuals that are abnormal 
in duration of life, just as there are abnormalities in weight or 
height. It may be used for the average duration of life of all the 
individuals of a species and so be another way of expressing the 
average mortality that affects the species, and that varies not 
only with structure and constitution but with the kind of enemies, 
accidents and conditions to which the members of the species are 
subject. If we reflect on the large incidence of mortality from 
external causes affecting a species and particularly the young 
of a species, we shall see that we must conclude that intrinsic, 
physiological causes can have relatively little weight in , deter- 
mining the average mortality rate. Finally, longevity may be 
used, and is most conveniently used, to denote the specific 
potential lpngevity, that is to say the duration of life that would 
be attained by normal individuals of a species if ; the conditions 
were most favourable. It is necessary to keep in mind these 
various applications of the term when considering the theoretical 
explanations that have been associated with the empirical facts. 

There is a certain relation between size and longevity. As a 
general rule small animals do not live so long as larger creatures. 
Whales survive elephants, elephants live longer than camels, 
horses and deer, and these again than rabbits and mice. But 
the relation is not absolute; parrots, ravens and geese live longer 
than most mammals and than many larger birds. G. L. L. 
Buff on tried to find a more definite measure of longevity, and 
believed that it was given by the ratio between the whole period 
of life and the period of growth. He believed that the possible 
duration of life was six or seven times that of the period of 
growth. Man, he said, takes fourteen years to grow, and his 
duration of life is ninety to one hundred years; the horse has 
reached its full size at four years of age and may live for a total 
period of twenty-five to thirty years. M. J. P. Flourens 
attempted to make Buff on’s suggestion more exact; he took the 
end of the period of growth as the time at which the epiphyses of 
the long bones united with the bones themselves, and on this 
basis held that the duration of life was five times the length of 
the period of growth. The theories of Buffon and Flourens, 
however, do not apply to all vertebrates and have no meaning in 
the case of invertebrates. Y. Bunge has suggested that in the 
case of mammals the period taken by the new-born young to 
double in weight is an index of the rapidity of growth and is in a 
definite relation to the possible duration of life. M. Oustalet 
has discussed the existence of definite relations between duration 
of life and size, rate of growth, period of gestation and so forth, and 
found so many exceptions that no general conclusion could be 
drawn. He finally suggested that diet was the chief factor in 
determining the span of life. E. Metchnikoff has provided the 
most recent and fullest criticism and theory of the physiological 
causes of longevity. He admits that many factors must be 
involved, as the results vary so much in different kinds of 
animals. He thinks that too little is known of the physiological 
processes of invertebrates to draw any valid conclusions in their 
case. With regard to vertebrates, he calls attention to the 
gradual reduction of longevity as the scale of life is ascended. 
On the whole, reptiles live much longer than birds, and birds 
than mammals, the contrast being specially notable when birds 
and mammals are compared. He dismisses the effect of the 
reproductive tax from possible causes of short duration of life, 
for the obvious reason that longevity is nearly equal in the two 
sexes, although females have a much greater reproductive drain. 
He points out that the hind-gut or large intestine is least 
developed in fishes, relatively small in reptiles, still small but 
relatively larger in birds and largest in mammals, relatively and 
absolutely, the caecum or caeca being reckoned as part of the 
hind-gut. The area of the intestinal tract in question is of 
relatively little importance in digestion, although a considerable 
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amount of absorption may take place from it. It serves chiefly 
as a reservoir of waste matter and is usually the seat of extensive 
putrefactive change. The products of putrefaction are absorbed 
by the blood and there results a constant ^uto-intoxication of 
the body which Metchnikoff believes to be the principal agent in 
senile degeneration. Mammals, if they escape from enemies, 
diseases and accidents, fall victims to premature senility as the 
result of the putrefactive changes in their intestines, and the 
average mortality of the species is much too high, the normal 
specific longevity being rarely if ever attained. Metchnikoff 
urges, and so far probably is followed by all competent 
authorities, that, improvements in the conditions of life, greater 
knowledge of disease and of hygiene and simplification of habits 
are tending to reduce the average mortality of man and the 
domestic animals, and to bring the average longevity nearer 
the specific longevity. He adds to this, however, a more special 
theory, which, although it appears rapidly to be gaining ground, 
is yet far from being accepted. The theory is that duration of 
life may be prolonged by measures directed against intestinal 
putrefaction. 

The process of putrefaction takes place in masses of badly- 
digested food, and may be combated by careful dieting, avoidance 
of rich foods of all kinds and particularly of flesh and alcohol. 
Putrefaction, however, cannot take place except in the presence 
of a particular group of bacteria, the entrance of which to the 
body can be prevented to a certain extent. But it would be 
impossible or impracticable to secure a sterilized diet, and 
Metchnikoff urges that the bacteria of putrefaction can be 
replaced or suppressed by another set of microbes. He found 
that there was a widely spread popular belief in the advantage 
of diet consisting largely of products of soured milk and that 
there was a fair parallel between unusual longevity and such a 
diet. Experimentally he showed that the presence of the bacilli 
which produce lactic acid inhibited the process of putrefaction. 
Accordingly he recommends that the diet of human beings 
should include preparations of milk soured by cultures of selected 
lactic acid bacilli, or that the spores of such bacilli should be 
taken along with food favourable to their development. In a 
short time the bacilli establish themselves in the large intestine 
and rapidly stop putrefactive change. The treatment has not 
yet been persisted in sufficieiftly long by a sufficient number 
of different persons to be accepted as universally satisfactory, 
and there is even more difference of opinion as to Metchnikoff^ 
theory that the chief agent in senile degeneration is the stimula- 
tion of phagocytes by the products of putrefaction with the 
resulting destruction of the specific cells of the tissues. Metchni- 
koff, however, gave it to the world, not as a proved and com- 
pleted doctrine, but as the line of inquiry that he himself had 
found most promising. He has suggested further that if the 
normal specific longevity were attained by human beings, old 
and not degenerate individuals would lose the instinct for 
life and acquire an instinct for death, and that as they had 
fulfilled the normal cycle of life, they would accept death with 
the same relieved acquiescence that they now accept sleep. 

The various writers whose opinions have been briefly discussed 
agree in supposing that there is a normal specific longevity, 
although Metchnikoff alone has urged that this differs markedly 
from the average longevity, and has propounded a theory of the 
causes of the divergence. It is common ground that they 
believe the organism to be wound up, so to say, for a definite 
period, but have no very definite theory as to how this period 
is determined. A. Weismann, on the other hand, in a well-known 
essay on the duration of life, has developed a theory to explain 
the various fashions in which the gift of life is measured out to 
different kinds of creatures. He accepts the position that purely 
physiological conditions set a limit to the number of years that 
can be attained by each kind of multi-cellular organism, but 
holds that these conditions leave room for a considerable amount 
of variation. Duration of life, in fact, according to Weismann, 
is a character that can be influenced by the environment and 
that by a process of natural selection can be adapted to the 
conditions of existence of different species. 


If a species is to maintain its existence or to increase, it is 
obvious that its members must be able to replace the losses 
caused by death. It is necessary, moreover, for the success 
of the species, that an. average population of full vigour should 
be maintained. Weismann argues that death itself is an adapta- 
tion to secure the removal of useless and worn-out individuals 
and that it comes as soon as may be after the period of repro- 
ductive activity. It is understood that the term reproductive 
activity covers not merely the production of new individuals 
but the care of these by the parents until they are self-sufficient. 
The average longevity, according to Weismann, is adapted to 
the needs of the species; it is sufficiently long to secure that the 
requisite number of new individuals is produced and protected. 
He has brought together a large number of instances which show 
that there is a relation between duration of life and fertility. 
Birds of prey, which breed slowly, usually producing an annual 
brood of no more than one or two, live to great ages, whilst 
rabbits which produce large litters at frequent invervals have 
relatively short lives. Allowance has to be made in cases where 
the young are largely preyed upon by enemies, for this counter- 
acts the effect of high fecundity. In short, the duration of life 
is so adapted that a pair of individuals on the average succeed 
in rearing a pair of offspring. Metchnikoff, however, has pointed 
out that the longevity of such fecund creatures must have 
arisen independently, as otherwise species subject to high risks 
of this nature would have ceased to exist and would have 
disappeared, as many species have vanished in the past of the 
world’s history. 

The normal specific longevity, the age to which all normal 
individuals of a species would survive under the most favourable 
conditions, must depend on constitution and structure. No 
doubt selection is involved, as it is obvious that creatures would 
perish if their constitution and structure were not such that they 
could live long enough to reproduce their kind. The direct 
explanation, however, must be sought for in size, complexity 
of structure, length of period of growth, capacity to withstand 
the wear and tear of life and such other intrinsic qualities. 
The average specific longevity, on the other hand, depends on 
a multitude of extrinsic conditions operating on the intrinsic 
constitution; these extrinsig conditions are given by the 
environment of the species as it affects the young and the adults, 
enemies, diseases, abundance of food, climatic conditions and 
so forth. It would seem most natural to suppose that in all 
cases, except perhaps those of intelligent man and the domestic 
animals or plants he harbours, the average longevity must 
vary enormously with changing conditions, and must be a factor 
of greater importance in the survival of the species than the 
ideal normal specific longevity. It also seems more probable 
that the reproductive capacity, which is extremely variable, 
has been adapted to the average longevity of the species, than 
that, as Weismann supposed, it should itself be the determining 
cause of the duration of life. 

References.— G. L. L. Buff on, Histoire naturelle generate et 
particuliere, vol. ii. (Paris, 1749); Y. Bunge, Archiv, f. die gesammte 
Physiologic , vol. xcv. (Bonn, 1903); M. J. P. Flourens, JDe Id 
longevity humaine et de la quantity de vie sur le globe (Paris, 1855); 
J. H. Gurney, On the Comparative Ages to which Birds live , Ibis, p. 19 
(1899); Sir E. Ray Lankester, Comparative Longevity in Man and 
the Lower Animals (London, 1870) ; E. Metchnikoff, The Prolongation 
of Life (London, 1908); M. Oustalet, La Nature, p. 378 (1900); 
A. Weismann, Essays upon Heredity (Oxford, 1889). (P. C. M.) 

LONGFELLOW, HENRY WADSWORTH (1807-1882), 1 
American poet, was born on the 27th of February 1807, at; 
Portland, Maine. His ' ancestor, William Longfellow, had 
immigrated to Newbury, Massachusetts, in 1676, from Yorkshire, 
England. His father was Stephen Longfellow, a lawyer and 
United States congressman, and his mother, Zilpha Wadsworth, 
a descendant of John Alden and of “ Priscilla, the Puritan 
maiden.” 

Longfellow’s external life presents little that is of stirring 
interest. It is the life of a modest, deep-hearted gentleman, 
whose highest ambition was to be a perfect man, and, through 
sympathy and love, to help others to be the same. His boyhood 
was spent mostly in his native town, which he never ceased to 
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love, and whose beautiful surroundihgs and quiet* pure life 
he has described in his poem “ My Lost V oiith. ” Here he grew 
up in the midst of majestic peace, Which was but once broken, 
and that by an event whiih ’made a deep impression on him— 
the War of 181 2. He never 1 forgot - ^ 

, " “ the sea-fight far aWay, 

! ?How it thundered o’er the tide, 

* And the dead captains as they lay ; 

In their graves overlooking the tranquil bay, 

Where they in battle died.” 

The “ tranquil bay ” is Casco Bay, one of the most beautiful 
in the world, studded with bold, green islands, well fitted to be' 
the Hesperides Of a poet’s boyish dreams. At the age of fifteen 
Longfellow entered Bowdoin College at Brunswick, a town 
situated near the romantic falls of the Androscoggin river, about 
25 m. from Portland; and in a region full of Indian scenery and 
legend. Here he had among his classfellows Nathaniel Haw-‘ 
thorne, George B. Cheever and J. S. C. Abbott. During the 
latter years of his college life he contributed to the United States 
Literary Gazette some half-dozen poems, which are interesting 
for two reasons— (1) as showing the poet’s early, book-mediated* 
sympathy with nature and legendary heroisms, and (2) as being 
almost entirely free from that supernatural view of nature 
which his subsequent residence in Europe imparted to him. 
He graduated in 1 82 5, at the age of eighteen, with honours , 
among others that of writing the “ class poem ’ — taking the 
fourth place in a class of thirty-eight. - He then entered his 
father’s law office, without intending, however, it -would* appear, 
to devote himself to the study of the law. For this profession 
he was, both by capacity and tastes, utterly unfitted, and it Was 
fortunate; that, shortly after his graduation, he received an offer 
0f ! ! a professorship of modern languages at * Bowdoin College. 
In order the better to qualify himself for this appointment,: 
he went to Europe (May 15th; 1826) and spent three years and 
a half travelling in Frarice, Italy, Spain, Germany ^Holland and 
England, learning languages* ! for which he had. unusual talent, 
and drinking in the spirit of the history and life of these countries. 
The effect of Longfellow’s visit was twofold. On the one hand* 
it widened ! his sympathies, gave him confidence in himself 
and supplied him with many poetical themes; on the other, • 
it traditionalized his .mind, coloured for him the pure light of 
nature and rendered him in some measure unfit to feel or express 
the spirit of American nature and life; His sojourn in Europe 
fell exactly in j the time when, in England, the reaction against 
the sentimental atheismof Shelley, the pagan sensitivity of Keats, 
and the sublime, Satanic outcastness of Byron was at its height; 
when, in. the Catholic countries, the negative exaggerations of 
the French Revolution were inducing a counter current of positive 
faith, which threw men- 1 into the arms of a half-sentimental, 
half-aesthetic medievalism; and when, in' Germany, the aristo- 
cratic paganism of Goethe was being swept aside by that tide 
of dutiful, romantic patriotism which flooded the country, as 
soon as it began to feel that it still existed after being run over 
by Napoleon’s war-chariot. He returned to America in 1829,, 
and , remained six years at Bowdoin College (1829-1835), during 
which he published various text-books for the study of modern? 
languages. In his twenty-fourth year (1831) he married Miss 
Mary Story Potter, one of his “ early loves.” In 1833 he made 
a series pf translations from the Spanish, with an essay on the 
moral and devotional poetry of , Spain, and these were incorpor- 
ated in 1835 in Gutre-mer : a Pilgrimage beyond the Sea. 

: In 183 5 Longfellow was chosen to succeed George Ticknor 
as, professor pf modern languages and- belles-lettres in Harvard. 
On receiving this appointment, he paid a second visit of some 
fifteen months to Europe, this? time devoting special attention 
to the Scandinavian countries and Switzerland. During this 
visit he lost his wife, who died at Rotterdam, on the 29th of 
November 1835. :r 

On his return to America in December 1836, Longfellow 
took up his residence in Cambridge, and began to lecture at 
Harvard and to write. In his new home he found himself amid : 
surroundings , entirely congenial; to him* .’Its spaciousness and 


free : rural aspect, Its old graveyards and towering elms, its 
great university, its • Cultivated * sbciety and its vicinity to 
| humane, substantial, busy Boston, werP all attractions for such 
a man. In 1837-1838 Several essays of Longfellow’s appeared 
in the North American Review, and in 1839 he published 
Hyperion : a Romance , and his first volume of original poetry, 
entitled Voices of the Night. Hyperion , a poetical account of 
his travels, had, at the time of its publication, an immense 
popularity, due mainly to its sentimental romanticism. At 
present few persons beyond their teens would care tof read it 
through* so unnatural and stilted is its language, so thin 1 its 
material and so consciously mediated its sentiment. Never- 
theless it has a certain historical importance, for two reasons— 
(1) because it marks that period in Longfellow’s career when, 
though he had left nature, he had not yet found art, and (2) 
because it opened the sluices through which the flood of German 
sentimental poetry flowed into the United States. The Voices 
of the Night contains some of his best minor poems, e.g. “ The 
Psalm of Life ” and “ Footsteps of Angels.” In 1842 Longi- : 
fellow published a small volume of Ballads and other Poems , 
containing some of his most popular pieces, e.g. “ The Skeleton 
in Armour,” “ The Wreck of the Hesperus,” “ The Village Black* 
smith,” “ To a Child,” “ The Bridge,” “ Excelsior.” In the 
, same year he paid a third brief visit to Europe, spending 
tjie summer on the Rhine*. During his return-passage across the 
Atlantic he wrote his Poems on Slavery (iS 42.)* with a dedication: 
to Channing. These poems went far to wake . in the youth : of 
New England a sense of the. great national wrong, and to prepare 
| them for that bitter struggle in which it Was wiped out at the* 
expense of the lives of so many of them. In 1843 he married 
; again,his wife being Miss Frances’ Elizabeth Appleton of Boston, 
‘a daughter, of Hon. Nathan Appleton; one: of. the founders of 
Lowell, and a sister of Thomas G. Appleton* himself no mean 
poefj , > •. . 

About the, same time he bought, and fixed This 1 residence in; 
the Graigie House, where he had formerly only.; been: a dddger, 

; an; did “revolutionary house,” built about the beginning .of* the 
1 8th century, and occupied by General Washington, in 1776. 
;This quaint old wooden house* in the midst of a large garden 
full of. splendid elms,, continued to be his chief residence till the 
I- day of his death.* Gf the lectured on Dante which he delivered 
about this time, James Russell Lowell says: “ These lectures, 
illustrated by admirable, translations, are remembered ^ with 
grateful pleasure, by many who were thus led! to learn the full 
significance of the great Christian poet.” Indeed, as a professor, 
Longfellow was eminently successful. > Shortly! after the Poems, 
on Slavery; there appeared in 1843 a more ambitious work, 

: The Spanish Student, a Play in Three Acts, a kind of sentimental 
“ Morality,” without any special merit but good intention; If 
published nowadays it would hardly attract notice; but in those 
gushing,: emotion-craving times it had considerable; popularity, 
and helped to increase the poet’s now rapidly widening fame* 
A huge collection of translations of foreign poetry edited by him, 
and entitled The Poets and Poetry of Europe, appeared in 1845,. 
and,, in 1846, a; few minor poems— songs and sonnets — under 
the title T he Belf ry of Bruges. In 1 847 , he published - at B oston , 
the greatest of, all ; his : works, Evangeline ;, a Tale of Acadie * ... 1 It 
was, in some degree, an imitation of Goethe’s Hermann and. 
Dorothea, and its plot, which was derived from Hawthorne’s 
American Note- Books, is even simpler than that of the ; German 
poem, not to say much more touching. At the violent removal 
by the British government of a, -colony of French settlers from 
Acadie (Nova Scotia) in 1755, a young couple, on the very day 
of, their; wedding, were separated and carried, in different; direct 
tions, so that they lost all trace of each other.: The poem de T 
scribes the wanderings of the bride in search of her lover, > and, 
her final discovery of him, as an old man on his death-bed, in a 
public hospital which she had entered, as a . nurse.: Slight as- 
the story is, it is worked out into one of the most affecting poems 
in the .language, and givCs to literature one of its most perfect 
types, pf womanhood and of “ affection that hopes and endures 
and is patient.” Though written in a metre deemed foreign. 
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MfM' ittaitied ^ Wide? pbjrn- 

t<£the dk^lic hexa- • 
metres,/ , ’/; >< //•/ 

t In 18459 Lomgf ellow published Hi > novel- -of no : great merit , 
'MhoWaghf ^ afid Hl§o r i a VdluifteUf poems entitled The Seaside and 
/wl$Qh//iiak i^fer^lj^e' to; lais , twb* homes/; the 
> Nahant, /the fireside 

{ ohe imCambridge. One of the poem^in this collection,. ‘f Resig- 

place ih literature; another, 
kymli : '/f.0ir ;ipy sfiows ;^l&JLbXjf y tKfe ndtufe : 

;. /His. Sjo^neir, the ,jlpy. Samuel Long- : 
fellow/ was* a minister ofi the- Unit arkii Church.? ■! nh . : i - • ? ? 

*;■ LbUgMloW’S ge^iiiSr,Vih its ;; 0 hbice of subjects, always oscillated : 
:fe|Weep Auieridl// ahiiv Euip^^etweeii^ tfie| vc^pfii^; : ^i:iod j 
0 y^merjc^U ^ ^history . .^4 /tj^e . ; Middle / and . ^pn^aptic ", ( Ages.. .$ i 
jEuropean feelings When tired of ;the broad daylight, of , American ' 
activity, /hesou-ght fefuge;and rest 'in the dim twilight of medieval 

f g^<J°ariii '^Gerriia^ sentinjt;ht:/"| Ih 185 f appeared ‘‘The Golden \ 
';ib^g:..^4^i^taina : /ti^secj ! upon ! 

ibeautfeL story ijof self-sacrifice^ Der^amiei^emrich. .‘ Next to 
Evangeline, this is at once the best and the most popular of 
the poet’s longetr/W^flL'S^ hiid ^ cofitaih^; many passages of great; 
beauty. Bringing?, ]$$/ .'j^ag^a^oi America, next 
^ppHedAhimsoif to the elaboration of an Indian legend. •• Jin,. 18 54 
heMresigned- his- professorships /* In the * following -yeaf he gave 
T^tHb Wd tfe Indian Edda; The §qtpgqf\ iSTfa^^Mj -a^on^dous 

‘ ^ijii^h/^piO^ the 
1 Jtdev&lQ'i with / which he >- had .^Beonje acquainted 8 during, his 
.secondi visit to Europe: *r The <?rhetre is Monotonous and easily 
itoihMcd/h^ ft^hit^the Shb jebt, 0 d: the; poein Is yery popular. 

Appeared The Courtship * of "Miles ( $\aniisty£}§kszd. on 
4 ,y^ar^ng incident ^ ip thq e^rly Msfq$y offhe PJ^quthv^Qlqny, j 

«o£$ujjipr poern^, mcluded undfW : 
fh^yiodfst-hhl^ f^tis of JPqs^age^^Qne ol these , is 4 My l?p§ti 

;v^QUth^^j|^_ , 7( . j . , < •!>»«.* ? ■■ :’:v; > ••: .n’.ahni : 

1 1 i . serve d to, cast a gloom oyer 

thf^-po^t’a , li^e : and d9 irrupt his, actiyity,r~the , outbreak 
pf t^.,pjyh;\v;ar;, ;i an| $ e , li&m . fate ^Eis M^haying ac- 

cidentally allowed her dress to - catch fir£, , wa^ purfijt to , doath ! 

r it was, lpftg beforq hc.recpvered from 
jyi-fhpc^ caped' jtcrphl^ cye n t/ ?! and ^ his ‘Subspqu^pt 

published poems he never ventured even, f tp allude tq it. When j 

hl^^arpilng) ; £<rtq?\ of, ^iWpysi^p/Inp . , (1^63) ian|( in ^.^6 5 Ms ; 
mPHiwfM ^ r^p n gi^hejaf:ter a ppem/^t^led^fThe 
^hjldreh's; |fifour f ■/ * which , 4 jfprd^ hft, 9 i -Sh 9 k?W \ Iff ? M 

|he ^ido wedj j popt ,, , who < had ^eep • left * with -five, , jchilidrenTjjt^p ! 
spns 5 , •? . ; ; r 

[ tf rv ‘itm-l ‘nGrayejAliQe^and }aughing ; ^ilegra; , ;? i : , , 

■; *./ , ; ”/' / And‘Edkh with golden hair.” ■ , 

j ) t s i r t ^ M .* . 4 .' ,• ' i '• : } J'-n if ’ » i / .if **' 1 *.!•.. ■ {■ ■ ! , : i '/ i *. ' .» .% i ' f - 1 ' ^ .• \ > 

\ 1 3 \fij~ small. ; volume . entitled , .Blower de Luce, (4867),, , contain^, i 
-^PPg^th^MhP^ tbingSr the ( beautiful “■ threpog /v , on the hurial 
thp ^jells .,0! Lypn.” ; , Once, piqre/rthe ppet: 
sought refuge/ i^.nicdieyaV, hf^ hy qqfnpieting his translafion 
of the Divma Cot^f^eftiqy patfssqf ^hiph;he had 
j^p^ish , a,s (? niuch •» 4s ' { thirty i year: s bef pre^ ; / 3 /his , ^drh/fhPgeared 
'Jim 867 ,)and/ gave, adgreat. impulse to th^iStud^/^.©^^ . jp : 
I Amerhsa. . Ifi is a "masterpiece of literal translation.! / > Next! caihe: 

; Eh^Md: ? Trd^ediei k (1868) " and The Dvodnk Tragbdy* 
ri<? large public. A In 1^68-18^; poet 
oytkiim Europe, and wa§ everywhere received with :the greatest 
honour. In 1872 appeared Three Books ofnSbng, containing 
;t|fiiislWfed %&* ^ ^ ! ds r bri^ihal^ ^ pfecefs^^ in 
ofi^Pqndorq v qrt^‘ pther 'T'oems. Among' these 
^ ^hn^g/pf M ihoVvra^”- Mdrituri 
jS^hifiamus^Vand » <f ?A Epok^bf Spfitaetis.^K Tke\ Mask , of Pandora \ 
ife^a^Jurbbf 1 bf lthat grpwing appreciation of - pagan naturalism 

y^drs. not ^ 

Ml oi^ 'heautiM^hss^s^many of whlchh^hd/ tP- the/riddle 
tidi if evas yet unsolved; ?ai ceonviGtion twhich grew -ever 5 n|ore and 


tsbme' bf jttofe fifibshthiiigs^he^ ^everwrote, especially t^ie^ ^ five sonnets 
' &ititl|d ; /“;jrhr^ jit lefids / of * 'f\ Thesd’ [“ three; ^ friend^ V* 

were t onaelius h eltqn, jiouis Agassiz' arid Char] es /Sumner, whp^ 

he Calls * V -• • -. v U ■;.:■■ .--i >y\ . ,.- : ,.v 'm;- ;.i*i .. -T- ■ 

•:.: •••• -.i;. -,<> , :• • ••, ‘ The noble three ^ * ; • • . •; J 

n Who half my life were more* than friends to. me.” ^ ■/•••- 
The ibss. of; Agassiz Was a blow from whioh^he mbyer entirely 
feCpvefed afid/ ^heh Sumner ‘also; lef t ( him, he wrote ' ; ; 

I, // /* Thou'hdsjt but taken thyJehphhd gone tb bed; f / 

‘ ' . ; : ; " " ' I, ‘stay, a! [ little Ibnjgef , as "prie stays; ' ' : \\ ■ ! ■ ' u ; f ! ; ' ' ■ / ’; v /j 

; ( ; ' : _ ; ^p6 / poSi'^ir'; . : ?¥dl ''bufny*’ ' :/ ! 

|f e ; did stay 4 liitle /longer ; ' • but, , the hmhfet^ f hat. ; $iill ; hutfit 
in him; refused , to he covered up.: He would ;fain> have, ceased 
Writing; 1 T ahd- used- ^0 sayy- '^It’s a ^ great* thing to fcnpw when 
to Stop ‘ but f lie * ;<6diild; riciti; stbji, 5 knd jdid ;ndt ^ stopj, till *the/Mt. 

He /cputihue 4 id /phbiish from . ^i^e. '/to. ; ’ tiiba.e,/ / iia # / .fefi-.e 
. poems -which showed a. clearness of visiomand a perfection ; pf 
workmanship such - as he never had equalled at any period bf 
his life. Thqeedjit '^a^^e’^M'Tli^'hi^/Mest poems wete his 
last*; ^thbs^/h /s^h : CPll^idn /appeared' pude^! th^/tit|e“pf 
Kemmas, f (md \ other Poems. ( 1/87 8) ^ i Besides these, in the years 
"1875^-1878 he edited a Collection of Poems of Places in thirty-one 
small volumes. In 1880 appeared Ulfjhtid Thjde; Meant ;tpr‘be 
;his ? iast wdtk^/and’i^ W4s ’ liparly fp ttctpJjerJA^^ ^pte 

a touching sonnet on the , ,d e nth of President Garhel^ and ^n 
January 1882; when; the hand of death was already upon hM, 
/his poem, PTermes Trismvjfistus, fn Which he gives ^utterance, 
in//la|i4nagp^^c^ 4s /that df the .earfy ^/gods,/ 1 tp 1 * that §ttange 
feeling of. awe without fear,' and hope without form, wifhr-whmh 
every man Of spotless life and upright intellect Withdraws^from 
the phenpmena/of time tb the 1 realities 6f etefnity. ; / 

^yln/thb/la^/^at^^ of hi^ ;i 4 e/he; suffered: J;a great 60 . ffpm 
rheumatism;, . and- was,, as he sometinxea .cheerfully , saidi , 4 heyer 
,free from pain.’/ Still; he remained/as sunny and genial asover, 
looking from his Cambridge study Window's- across the Brightdn 
J fflea 4 pWs.tp/ 5 ;cfr ---t^^id 

winds of ihe s Aflantic'^/and listening tp s “ The/B'clls of'; Ifyhq/” 
, in his Nahant home; He still j continued to receive all? visitors, 


serious change,. took place in his conditipm Dizzmess^nd W.apt 
of strength confined him to his room for some time, „and, although 


prqved.tp be«. pefi^pmt^; and. he died on the, 24th. J Jhe/ppet 
was fburied. two days afterwards, near his u threp; fnbii^ j^in 
Mount Auburn cemetery: ; ! The regret for 'his- loss' was universal ; 
fdf'Mo mbdefh j niaii Wa£ ’ evef better loved br 'better; deserved 

to. pe.lpypd.,; , f V; !' . , ■, AtSi- . t }ur-j-‘!rb v ' ..?•••? u\ j-.-Wiii K. 

Longfellow was made an TL.D . of Bo wdoin College in-. ^828, 


wasj efepted, : a 

in 7187.7. of the- Spanish Academy , ,f . Ti *, -.ir?-- 

^ In persony lJdngfellow- Was father below middle -height, broad 
shbxilderbd afid /Wdi built. -Hi^’ 'head afid face were eitremely 

‘-ij . :: . Vl-nii-'w ij» ' 1 iJi-i' 


! ' rich and full of Reeling - as those* of the Praxitelean *Merme$y and 
his;‘ybibe |6W/' fttelb ; dipus:and ffilljbf; tender e^ehees/ ij His ; h4|rj 
oirigindify* “dark, became, ’ in hi^ iatet yeki&*, whit|; / Mid 

I t its, wavy locks combined , with those of his flpwing^beardjyiq give 
Him? that leonine appearance so f arhliar . through his .later por- 
traits^ ‘ Chaite ;Rihgdey daid ;qf 5 Longfellow’s face that it- was 
1 /the his 

memory, was erected in the ; Boet/ s ? Corner in Westminster Abbey 
•iii’i884.5.M. ;• •• • y - -in - *•; o j.W- ;u> 

' In Loh^fellbw, the popt was the flower. alidirUiU of the mail; His 
liature whs ^ ^en't ially /poetic, and 'his life the’ greatest of/ his poems. 
/Thosb who/* knew ? only 1 the pberiis he Wrote Could fbtm' biit' a faint 
hbtibri !bf : the haf filpny , tfih sweetness/the nihiiliiiess aiid : the tefider- 
v rteSS, of that WHibh lie lived : WHfit 'he' Wbuld‘ been- as : a 'poet; If , 
IhSteld of yifeitfngEtifBtrc ifi Cakylife anddHrfidhg ih thle spirit Otlhe 
Mddle agds; fihafef th^ slmdbWs (> of/hEthbdrdl^ t^WCr^ he^ad-hke 
‘’on nr onj ,v?nx.-ri b )o 
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Whittier, grown old amid American scenery and life, we can only 
guess from his earlier poems, which are as naturalistic, fresh and un- 
mystical as could be desired ; but certain it is that, from his long 
familiarity with the medieval view of nature, and its semi-pagan 
offspring, the romantic view, he was brought, for the greater part of 
his life, to look upon the world of men and things either as the middle 
scene of a miracle play, with a heaven of rewarding happiness above 
and a purgatory of purifying pain below, or else as a garment con- 
cealing, while it revealed, spiritual forms of unfathomed mystery. 
During this time he could hear “ the trailing garments of the night 
sweep through her marble halls,” and see “ the stars come out to 
listen to the music of the seas.” Later on, as he approached his 
second youth (he was spared a second childhood), he tended to a more 
pagan view. About the time when he was writing The Mask of 
Pandora , he could see “ in the sunset Jason’s fleece of gold,” and hear 
“ the waves of the distracted sea piteously calling and lamenting ” 
his lost friend. But through all the periods of his life his view of the 
world was essentially religious and subjective, and, consequently, his 
manner of dealing with it hymnal or lyric. This fact, even more than 
his merits as an artist, serves to account for his immense popularity. 
Too well-informed, too appreciative and too modest to deem himself 
the peer of the “grand old masters,” or one of “those far stars 
that come in sight once in a century,” he made it his aim to write 
something that should “ make a purer faith and manhood shine in the 
untutored heart,” and to do this in the way that should best reach 
that heart. This aim determined at once his choice of subjects and 
his mode of treating them. 

The subjects of Longfellow’s poetry are, for the most part, aspects 
of nature as influencing human feeling, either directly or through 
historical association, the tender or pathetic sides and incidents of 
life, or heroic deeds preserved in legend or history. He had a special 
fondness for records of human devotion and self-sacrifice, whether 
they were monkish legends, Indian tales, Norse drapas or bits of 
American history. His mode of treatment is subjective and lyric. 
No matter what form his works assume, whether the epic, as in 
Evangeline , The Courtship of Miles Standish and Hiawatha , the 
dramatic, as in The Spanish Student , The Golden Legend and 
The Mask of Pandora , or the didactic, as in The Psalm of Life 
and many of the minor poems; they are all subjective. This is 
not the highest praise that can be given to works of art; but it 
implies less dispraise in Longfellow’s case than in almost any other, 

. by reason of his noble subjectivity. 

If we look in Longfellow^s poetry for originality of thought, pro- 
found psychological analysis or new insights into nature, we shall 
be disappointed. Though very far from being hampered by any 
dogmatic philosophical or religious system of the past, his mind, 
until near the end, found sufficient satisfaction in the Christian view 
of life to make it indifferent to the restless, inquiring spirit of the 
present, and disinclined to play with any more recent solution of 
life’s problems. He had no sympathy with either scepticism or 
format dogmatism, and no need to hazard rash guesses respecting 
man’s destiny. He disliked the psychological school of art, believing 
it to be essentially morbid and unhealthy. He had no sympathy 
with the tendency represented by George Eliot, or with any attempt 
to be analytic in art. He held art to be essentially synthetic, creative 
and manifesting, not analytic, destructive or questioning. Hence 
he never strove to draw from nature some new secret, or to show in 
her relations never discovered before. His aim was to impress upon 
her familiar facts and aspects the seal of his own gracious nature. 
A man in intellect and courage, yet without conceit or bravado ; a 
woman in sensibility and tenderness, yet without shrinking or 
weakness; a saint in purity of life and devotion of heart, yet without 
asceticism or religiosity ; a knight-errant in hatred of wrong and con- 
tempt of baseness, yet without self-righteousness or cynicism; a 
prince in dignity and courtesy, yet without formality or conde- 
scension; a poet in thought and feeling, yet without jealousy or 
affectation; a scholar in tastes and habits, yet without aloofness or 
bookishness; a dutiful son, a loving husband, a judicious father, a 
trusty friend, a useful citizen and an enthusiastic patriot,— -he 
united in his strong, transparent humanity almost every virtue under 
heaven. A thoroughly healthy, well-balanced, harmonious nature, 
accepting life as it came, with all its joys and sorrows, and living it 
beautifully and hopefully, without canker and without uncharity. 
No man ever lived more completely in the light than Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. 

Perhaps the most remarkable traits in Longfellow’s character 
were his .. accessibility and his charity. . Though a great worker, he 
seemed always to have time for anything he was asked to do. He 
was never too busy to see a caller, to answer a letter, or to assist, 
by word or deed, any one that needed assistance. His courtesy to 
all visitors, even to strangers and children who called to look at him, 
or who, not venturing to call, hung about his garden-gate in order 
to catch a glimpse of him, was almost a marvel. He always took 
it for granted that they had come to see Washington’s study, and, 
accordingly, took the greatest interest in showing them that. He 
never, as long as he could write, was known to refuse his autograph, 
and so far was he from trying to. protect himself from intruders that 
he rarely drew the blinds of his study windows at night, though 
that study was on the ground floor and faced the street. His acts 
of charity, though performed in secret, were neither few nor small. 
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Of him it may be said with perfect truth, “ He went about doing 
good ”; and not with his money merely, but also with his presence 
and his encouragement. To how many sad hearts did he come like 
an angel, with the rich tones of his voice waking harmonics of 
hope, where before there had been despair and silence? How many 
young literary people, disappointed at the unsuccess of their first 
attempts, did he comfort and spur on to renewed and higher efforts ! 
How careful he was to quench no Smoking flax! How utterly free 
he was from jealousy or revengefulness ! While poor, morbid Edgar 
Allan Poe was writing violent and scurrilous articles upon him, 
accusing him of plagiarism and other literary misdemeanours, he was 
delivering enthusiastic lectures to his classes on Poe’s poetry. His 
charity was unbounded. Once, when the present writer proposed to 
the president of the Harvard University Visiting Committee that 
Longfellow should be placed on that committee, the president replied : 
“ What would be the use? Longfellow could never be brought to 
find fault with anybody or anything.” And it was true. His whole 
life was bathed in that sympathy, that love which suffers long arid 
envies not, which forgives unto seventy times seven times, and as 
many more if need be. Even in his last years, when loss of friends 
and continual physical pain made life somewhat “ cold, and dark and 
dreary ” for him, he never complained, lamented or blairied the 
arrangements of nature, and the only way in which it was possible to 
know that he suffered was through his ever-increasing delight in the 
health and strength of younger men. His whole nature was summed 
up in the lines of his favourite poet § 

“ Luce intellettual, piena d’amore, 

Amor di vero ben, pien di letizia, 

Letizia che trascenae ogni dolzore.” 

See his Life , . . with Extracts from his Journals and Correspondence, 
by Samuel Longfellow, and the “ Riverside ” edition of the prose and 
poems (Boston, n vols., 1886-1890). An enlarged edition of the 
Life (3 vols., 1891) included the journals and correspondence, 1866- 
1882, published in 1887 as Final Memorials (Boston and New York). 
Also the volume by T. W. Higginson in the “American Men of 
Letters ” series (1902) ; E.C. Stedman’.s criticism in Poets of America ; 
and an article in W. D. Howells’ My Literary Friends and Acquaint- 
ance (New York, 1900) which contains a valuable account of Long- 
fellow’s later life. (T. Da.) 

LONG FIVES. This game, though played in a tennis-court, 
bears but a slight resemblance to tennis, but is nevertheless a 
valuable form of preparatory practice. The game is 8 or 11 
points, each stroke won counting one point to the winner. The 
server gives 3 points in 8, or 4 points in 11 to the striker-out. 
There are no chases. The winning openings count as at tennis. 
If a ball be struck into any other gallery or opening, it may be 
counted, by arrangement, either as a “ let ” (the rest being 
annulled) or against the striker; a similar arrangement is made 
for balls that make any chase on the hazard-side, or a chase 
of the last gallery on the service-side. 

LONGFORD, a county of Ireland in the province of Leinster, 
bounded N.W. by Leitrim, N.E. by Cavan, E. and S. by West- 
meath and W. by Lough Ree and Roscommon. With the 
exception of Carlow, Louth and Dublin, it is the smallest county 
in Ireland, the area being 269,408 acres, or about 421 sq. m. 
The general level surface is broken occasionally by low hills, 
which cover a considerable area at its northern angle. The 
principal rivers are the Camlin, which rises near Granard and 
flows past Longford to the Shannon, and the Inny, which 
entering the county from Westmeath crosses its southern corner 
and falls into Lough Ree. Lough Ree is partly included in 
Longford, and the other principal lakes are Lough Gowha, 
Derrylough, Lough Drum and Lough Bannow. 

The Silurian axis of Newry reaches the north of this county, where 
Lough Gowna lies upon it. The rest of the county,, but for anti- 
clinals which bring up Old Red Sandstone at Longford town and 
Ardagh, belongs to the Carboniferous Limestone plain, in which 
Lough Ree forms a very characteristic lake, with signs of extension 
by solution along its shores. Marble of fine quality has been raised. 
In the north indications of iron are abundant, and there are also 
some traces of lead. . < 

The climate is somewhat moist and cold, and there is a large extent 
of marsh and bog. The soil in the southern districts resting on the 
limestone is a deep loam well adapted for pasture, but in the north 
it is often poor. The proportion of tillage to pasture is roughly as 
1 to 2. Oats and potatoes, in decreasing quantities, are the principal 
crops. The, numbers of cattle, sheep, pigs and poultry are well 
maintained. The population is almost wholly rural, but the principal 
industry of agriculture is supplemented by a slight manufacture of 
coarse woollens and linen. The Midland Great Western line from 
Mullingar to Sligo crosses the centre of the county by way of the 
county town of Longford; and the Cavan branch touches the ex- 
treme east. The Royal Canal enters the county in the south at 
Abbeyshrule, and joins the Shannon near Cloondara. 
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The population (52 >647 Sn 1891 ; 46,672 in 1901) decreases seriously, 
owing tb emigration. About 90% of the total are Roman Catholics. 
The only towns of any importance are Longford (the county town, 
pop* 3747) and Granard (1622). The county includes six baronies. 
Assizes are held at Longford, and quarter sessions at Bally mahon, 
Granard and Longford* The county is in the Protestant diocese of 
Ardagh, and the Roman Catholic dioceses of Ardagh and Meath. 
It is divided into two parliamentary divisions, north and south, each 
returning one member. 

The early name of Longford was Annaly or Anale, and it 
was a principality of the O’Farrels. Along with the province 
of Meath, in which it was then included, it was granted by 
Henry II. to Hugh de Lacy, who planted an English colony. 
On the division of Meath into two counties in 1543, Annaly 
whs included in Westmeath, but under a statute of 1569, for 
the shiring of countries not already shired, it was made shire 
ground under the name of Longford* 

Among antiquarian remains the chief ruin is the rath called 
the Moat of Granard, at the end of the main street of that town. 
There are monastic remains at Ardagh, a former bishopric, 
Longford, Moydow and on several of the islands of Lough Ree* 
The principal old castles are those of Rathcline near Lanes- 
bdrough; and Ballymahon on the Inny. The principal modern 
seats are those of Carrickglass on the Camlin, and Castle Forbes, 
the seat of the earls of Granard. Oliver Goldsmith was born 
at Pallas, a village near Ballymahon, in this county; and at 
Edgeworthstown the family of Edgeworth, of which the famous 
novelist Maria Edgeworth was a member, established themselves 
in the i0th century. 

LONGFORD, the county town of Co. Longford, Ireland, 
on the river Camlin, and on a branch of the Midland Great 
Western railway, 75 m. W.N.W. of Dublin. Pop. (1901) 3747. 
The principal building is St MePs Roman Catholic cathedral 
for the diocese of Ardagh, one of the finest Roman Catholic 
churches in Ireland. The town has a considerable trade in grain, 
blitter and bacon. There are corn-mills, a spool factory and 
tanneries. Longford is governed by an urban district council. 
The ancient name of the town was Athfada, and here a monastery 
is said to have been founded by StTdus, a disciple of St Patrick. 
The town obtained a fair and market from James I. and a charter 
of incorporation from Charles II., as well as the right to return 
two members to parliament. It was disfranchised at the Union 
in 1800. 

LONGHI, PIETRO (1702-1762), Venetian painter, was born in 
Venice, He was a pupil of Antonio Palestra and Giuseppe 
Maria Crespi at Bologna, and devoted himself to the painting 
of the elegance of the social life in 18th-century Venice. The 
republic was dying fast, but her sons, even in this period of 
political decline, retained their love of pageants and ceremonies 
and of extravagant splendour in attire. The art of Venice was 
vanishing like her political power; and the only painters who 
attempted to stem the tide of artistic decadence were the Cana- 
letti, Guardi, Tiepolo and Longhi. But whilst the Canaletti 
and Guardi dwelt upon the architectural glories of Venice, 
and Tiepolo applied himself to decorative schemes in which he 
continued the tradition of Paolo Veronese and Tintoretto, 
Longhi became the chronicler of the life of his compatriots. 
In a way his art may be set beside Hogarth’s, though the Venetian 
did not play the part of a satirical moralist. He has aptly been 
called the Goldoni of painting. His sphere is that of light social 
comedy — the life at the cafe, the hairdresser’s, at the dancing- 
school, at the dressmaker’s. The tragic, or even the serious, 
note is hardly sounded in his work, which, in its colour, is generally 
distinguished by a rich mellow quality of tone. Most of his 
paintings are in the public and private collections of Venice. 
They are generally on a small scale, but the staircase of the 
Palazzo Grassi in Venice is decorated by him with seven frescoes, 
representing scenes of fashionable life. At the Venice academy 
are a number of his genre pictures and a portrait of the architect 
Temanza; at the Palazzo Quirini-Stampalia the portrait of 
Daniele Dolfino, “ The Seven Sacraments ” (etched by Pitteri), 
a “ Temptation of St Anthony,” a “ Circus,” a “ Gambling 
Scene,” and several other genre pictures and portraits; at the 
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Museo Correr a dozen scenes of Venetian life and a portrait of 
Goldoni. In England the National Gallery owns “The Ex- 
hibition of a Rhinoceros in an Arena,” a “ Domestic Group,” 
“ The Fortune-Teller,” and the portrait of the Chevalier Andrea 
Tron; two genre pictures are at Hampton Court Palace, and 
others in the Richter and Mond collections. Many of his works 
have been engraved by Alessandro Longhi, Bartolozzi, Cattini, 
Faldoni and others. Longhi died in Venice in 1762. 

LONGINUS, CASSIUS ( c . a.d. 213-273), Greek rhetorician and 
philosophical critic, surnamed Philologus. The origin of, his 
gentile name Cassius is unknown; it can only be conjectured 
that he adopted it from a Roman patron. He was perhaps a 
native of Emesa (Homs) in Syria, the birthplace of his uncle 
Fronto the rhetorician.- He studied at Alexandria under Origen 
the heathen, and taught for thirty years at Athens, one of his 
pupils being the Neoplatonist Porphyry. Longinus did not 
embrace the new speculations then being developed by Plotinus, 
but continued a Platonist of the old type. He upheld, in opposi- 
tion to Plotinus, the doctrine that the Platonic ideas existed 
outside the divine Nous {on to 0 vov vcpkartiKt ra voijra : see 

F. Uberweg, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophies 9th ed., 
1903, i. § 72). Plotinus, after reading his treatise Tlepl apx&v 
{On First Principles), remarked that Longinus might be a scholar 
(<£1X6X070$), but that he was no philosopher (<£iXooo<£os). The 
reputation which Longinus acquired by his learning was im- 
mense; he is described by Porphyry as “ the first of critics,” 
and by Eunapius as “ a living library and a walking museum ” 
or encyclopaedia. During a visit to the East he became teacher 
in Greek, and subsequently chief counsellor in state affairs, to 
Zenobia, queen of Palmyra. It was by his advice that she en- 
deavoured to regain her independence; Aurelian, however, 
crushed the attempt, and while Zenobia was led captive to Rome 
to grace Aurelian’s triumph, Longinus paid the forfeit of his life. 

Longinus was the author of a large number of works, nearly 
all of which have perished. Among those mentioned by SuSdas 
are Quaestiones Homer icae, An Homerus fuerit philosophies , 
Problemata Homeri et solutiones , Atticorum vocabulorutn editiones 
duae ; the most important of his philological works, <$iX 6 \oyoi 
bpiXicu {Philological Discourses) consisting of at least 21 books, 
is omitted. A considerable fragment of the Hepl reXovs (De 
finibus , On the Chief End) is preserved in the Life of Plotinus 
by Porphyry (§ 20). Under his name there are also extant 
Prolegomena to the Encheiridion of Hephaestion on metre 
(printed in R. Westphal, Scriptores Metrici Graeci , i. 1866) 
and the fragment of a treatise on rhetoric (L. Spengel, Rhetor es 
Graeci, i. pp. 299-320), inserted in the middle of a similar treatise 
by Apsines. It gives brief practical hints on invention, arrange- 
ment, style, memory and other things useful to the student. 
Some important excerpts €kt&v AoyyLvov (Spengel, i. 325-328) 
may possibly be from the (piXoXoyot, ojjuXicu . 

It is as the reputed author of the well-known and remarkable work 
Ilepi ftpovs * (generally, but inadequately, rendered On the Sublime) 
that Longinus is best known* Modern scholars, however, with few 
exceptions, are agreed that it cannot with any certainty be ascribed 
to him, and that the question of authorship cannot be determined 
(see Introduction to Roberts’s edition). The following are the chief 
arguments against Longinus. (1) The treatise is not mentioned by 
any classical author, nor In any lists of the works attributed to him. 
(2) The evidence of the MSS. shows that doubts existed even in early 
times. In the most important (No. 2036 in the Paris Library, 10th 
century ) the heading is A u>w<rlov ij A oyy lvov, thus giving an alternative 
author Dionysius; in the Laurentian MS. at Florence the title has 
dvwrijjiov, implying that the author was unknown. The ascription 
in the Paris MS. led to the addition of Dionysius to the name of the 
reputed author — Dionysius Cassius Longinus, . accounted for by the 
supposition that his early name was Dionysius, Cassius Longinus 
being subsequently adopted from a Roman patron whose client he 
had beeen. (3) The absence of any reference to the famous writers on 
rhetoric of the age of the Antonines, such as Hermogenes and 
Alexander son of Numenius. (4) The opening sentences show that the 
TLepl &poys was written with a view of correcting the faults of style and 
method in a treatise by Caecilius (g.v.) of Calacte on the same subject. 
As Caecilius flourished during the reign of Augustus, it is hardly likely 
that his Work would have been selected for purposes of criticism in 
the 3rd century. (5) General considerations of style and language 
and of the point of view from which the work is written. In favour of 
Longinus: (1) The traditional ascription, which held its ground 
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$%.x$%%x:entv$y. f: (z) The.pbjlo? 
sopfrical colouring of the, fipst chapter ana , the numerous quotations 
from Plato are' WitJ: What is knuWripHijsp^^^ 

opinions. ('3 ! ) ThO treatise is ? thd kind of Work 1, to expected ‘ftom 
one Who wasi styled’ “* the ; firsl>of Gri^ics,'’ ; (4) The! Aihmonks* deferred 
to tj (xiii r 3) i§ supppsed u tO ;bo Ammonius §apcas;.-(c. } 1,75-242), but, it 
appears from the , Venetian sglipli^ to,tfieIliad\$a,t there was an 
earlMr' Amnioniuy (fL fi/Ci),' 4 pupiTand su^ceksOt of Aristarchus 

at ! AlekandriaVWhb,-judgJifi^ frohi the context, is md^oubt the writer 
in question. The reference^ as therefore an . argument against 
hqnsinus, • v. ij'nz&tti . ?.0 ff I JVi* IV 

# -The wqrk is dedicated !tp ^certain .Tereptianus,..#! whom nothing 
is known (see 5 Roberts's editiqn, 1 p. 1 8 )V ‘ w ' * 5 ’ ‘ { : : ' * • 

The ditei^ative author DionySitis of* the MSSi has'been variously 
identified ;^ith 'the (rhetorician and? historianrIDidnysius of Halicar- 
nassus, ,,fhe • Attipi^t ; Aelius^ Dionysius; Dionysius 

Atticus pfs Pergatnum, Dionysius , of h^iletus. ; ,/tkKer suggested, 
clajifiants to the /authorship are Plutarch (Ll Vaucher ifi Etudes, 
crOtiqUks stir ie'irdite dti sublime * (Geneva ; ‘ 1854) ahd Aelius Thebn of' 
AlexaMbia (W/vGh#ist), the' author > of a wot-koh the Arrangement: of \ 
Speech , , , But it; seems most probable’ that the author <was an unknown 
writer jy { ho; fl<pims%d ip the rsteentury, soon af ter Gaecilius and bef pre ? 
Herrriogerie^., , WilamowitzfjVlbllepdorff gives his date .as about 
A.'bi^by : 1 r, : ? 

' The 'rendering On the Sublime . implies more than is intended by 
the Greek llkpl ixpove ' impressiveness in style,”, Jebb).: Nothing 
abnormal, ’such ,as| is associated yuth? the .word Bsublime,” is. the 
subject of dispqssion ; it is rather a treatise on style. According to 
the dhthor'^bWh defihitibhs; Sublimity f£ l a 'certain distinction attd 
excellence ^ ^in; • expression,^- •* “ sublimity Consists in 'eleVationjv : 

“ sublimity; is the echo: (or (expression) of a ; great souk” (see (note in 
Roberts),. ) { , ? t, If \ ... 

; The treatise • is. especially valuable for ( the numerous quotations 
from 'clhfesical authors,* above' all; for the preservation of } the fhmbUS 
fragment of 1 Sappho', the ode to Anactoriav beginning * .* f ' a • * •/ 

(jxXLPeral jjloC ktjpos tabs Bedt&iv^ ‘ ' 

imitate^ by ^atullus (li.j AdLesbia // A . 

' ' ? A ‘ ’ . ' ; ! y ' “ l|le mi par eSsp deo Videtun”- 5 ' ' J * : : ' ; ; s; ' v * ' * 

^ Its niaih 1 dbjecb iS tb pbiht out the ■ essential elements of an im- 
pressive style Whiehvavbiding albtumidity, puprility, affectation and |1 
badtaste^ ^nds ^ inspiration in; grandeiir pf /thought and intensity 
of .feeling, arid its expression in 'nobility of -diction and in skilfully 

ord^a ( (SaWdysj*.f 1 ? ’ r • . ; : : ' ? : ' 

A ! 'fhll , biD'ilogfapli'y of the c sdbjett will be found in the edition by 
,tRv Roberts (Cambridge, and; ed. , » 1907)7. .containing an Introduce 
tipn lt 7cAnalysi§, ; ^ranslatioh ( and ( f Appen,4k^ (tpxfuab linguistic,, 
litefary and’ bibhpgraphical), ;to which * may 'be ; added F. Marx, 
WiMer StjifdUrll ! (i89$) , ahd F. 1 Kaibei) Hermes, xxXiv. (1899), 
whb respectively ! adydehte' ahd re j ept 1 the 1 eMiniS 1 ? of ; L/bnginus : to the 
authorship ; J. E. Saadyis,! Hist&ryi vf ^lassiccd'' Scholarship (and ed M 
1906),. pp. a88,,338, should. afso be consulted. The number of ,trans r 
latipns in alf the languages pf’Eurppe. is lar*^» including the famous 
ohte; by Bbile^u, which madd the ? ^bfk a favourSt^ text-book of the 
belief ettristib * eritic# of" the i 8 th centu ry ; : A - text ahd translation' 
was published by, A., 0 . Prickard (1907-^1908). :■» =; •« 

LONG ISLAND, an isladd, ! 1 i 8 ; m. long and la to 23 m. widey 
with its ; axis' RiN ? .fi. * (a-nd >W.SiW.f- roughly 'parallel with the S. 
shore of Coriheetidtit , U. ScAi ftom^ which it is separated by Long 
Island Sound' (t t # •&. long and zo-zy m. wide) -and lying S:E/ 
of the mainland of New ^ork^stale^f -whitk it- is a partyiand : 
ihimediately E;‘ of Manhattan Island. Area* 1682 sq. m. The 
east end is diyid^d iritp ? two narrow peninsulas (the northern; 
culfninating in Orient . iPoint about. Ibng, the '$pqth,erfi 

ending ; in , Montauk; Point r the eastern extremity of the island, 
about 46 mi long) by the three bay&j Great Pedonic, Little Pecbnie 
(in ■ which libs; Shelter IsIan,dy ? ahti.;Gardinei^ libs Gat-' 

di^Ts" . IsjtahLj 3 )) j 1 .^e wb^tem'.'fiaif by 

the fjordss of ; Flushing, jSay>* Little, iSFeck ; Bay,. ]Vfanhasset Bay,. 
Cold; Spring: Harbor, ’ Huntington > B ay ( (nearly landlocked), 
Smithtown^/^y* and j P|ort r jPehe’rsojn Harpbr,- which ^ also is nearly 
landlpp%H* ' ,<® !Pbi?f ' J^tferso^t the shpfe is cphtparatiyely ; 

unbrpken, iTiip shore has ,tWP bays, Jamaica; Bay. with many 
low islands and nearly cutoff from the, ocban by The harrow spur 
of ^ockaway^Bbaeh; : nnd the ilLdeffhedi Great;? Soitth Bay, 
which is sepjairated Jr Pm . the Atlantic by, pe narrow Long Beach, 
Jones Beach and. Oak Island Beach, and, by. .the long peninsula 
(35 , or ; 40 m.), called -Eire Island or Great South' Beach. Stiff 
farther 1 $.' ^ ahd immediately Si of; Great* Pedonid Bay is Shiiifiecdck 
Bay, about 10 m^ long and cut pff from ' the bceah by a narrow 
beach. ■ , •■IV":.- : • ' -A. , .7 , s ' ' ;• '/ 7. 

y The Ni side of the* island was largely huilt by deposits? along the 
front of thb cohtinehM glacier; -and 'it^peouliar Surface is due to stfch ; 


deposits.}-! .AthAstdria The >dark,gneiss bed rpck is : visMe^O’ ]TheiS. 
half? off the island is - mostly built pf .a* ligh,t}S.a»dy .or. loa^^^sollj a»d* 48 > 
low,.exceptiQr the hills ( 140-195 ft,), of: Montauk peninsula,! which atd 
a part -of the ; “ back7bone. :’-of the island elsewhere running through^ 
the centre i f rpm-E. to W. and reaching its highest point in its western 
extremity, Oakley’ s High Hill. (384. ft.) and Hempstead H urbor Hill,; 
W ; . of which are the- flat and fertile Hempstead Plains.; ; North of the. 
back-bOne or central ridge; the (country is hilly ; with glacial drift and? 
many boulders along the coast and with soil stonier and, .more, fertile 1 
than that of the“ South Side.” There is good clay at Whitestone and 
at Lloyd’s-Point on the north side. ( This; north (shore; isr comparatively 
WOU : wooded ; ; the ( middle;pf the Jsl^nd 4 ^/nfiyefjed.^|th , stt|nfted f nate^ 
and scrubby pines ; the south side is a floral mean betw;eeh tbe. Other 
: divisidhsi It is cut ih ijs rrtradle part by a few* creeks dnd liddl f ivers 
floWiiig int 5 : the Gfeat ^SeMth ; Bay. ^ Another “ fitf&i*” 1 the - PeebriidJ 
about 15 m. long, runs E.* into Peconic Bay.; > On the north side* there) 
a^j few waterways saye Nissequog^ river, Tattly tidal, which-runs 
into Smithjtown Bay. Near the! centre of the island is LafejRonkpn? k 
kbma, Which i^ Well below the leWel of thb founding coil htty, ^ aiia 1 

whose deep cold waters with their unexplained ebb arid’ flow ? are said 
; tb have been so : feared by the ‘ Indians that they would; not %k there. 
There are, salt marshes (probably ipo sq. m. in all) on the shore of : 
the, Sound . arid, of the Great South Bay,. ' r 7 7 

As f regards its fauna Long" Mand 'is a’ meetin^-glhc^e ‘ fpr eguatOriat 
and arctic sbedle^ of bit ds and fish ; in winter -it visited bccdsibft^^ 

ally by. the auk and’ in summer sometimes by the^ turkey .(buzzard! 
James E. D.eKay in his botanical nftd, zoological survey, (,184^-1,849^? 
of N|ew York state estimated that on Long Island there were repre-„ 
I sehtatives or tWOr thirds Of the' species of land birds^ ^ of the ? Jjmted 
! States hhd sdveri-dighths of the wateirbirds-^robablytLiieXaggerkt^d^ 
estimate for the. time iand dertaihly not true now.- There is snipe find; 
duck, -shooting, i especially on the # shores ■ of the ; Great South TB^y ;i 
there is. good d^§r, hunting, ; ^especially, in Jsjip town ; apd there are 
several private preserves, some stocked with English' game DiV&s' 7 * 
within 50 m. of New York City. There are many eXcerleht trout 5 
streams and the. island was known in aboriginal times (for;-tts ? f0dsh 
and salt waiter \/fish< I ndian , names } r^f erring , tp ; fishing , places > arg* 
discussed in Wm. W. .Tpok.er’s Some f ndian Fishing Stations, upon* 
Long Island, Long Island wampum; was singularly good— t^e, 
JridiahmameV Bfeawanhaeky* (Seawahhaka/&c^) ; br the island has been 
interpreted • to ' mean • shell -treasury ’,’^afid /black* wampuna * was? 
made from- the: purple, part ; of the, shelbof the qu^hang.? Soft/fel^^ 
are dug, pn fhe north , shore at ? !low tide and hard clams ate found 
along the southern Whore, where, (at Islip) they were first suCcesHmly' 
canh^d ; scallops * ahd Pther srhall shell fish are taken^ especially 1 
; the Ei end; of the island.' Biit : the most important shell* fishery riW' 
! that of Oysters. ; The famous Blue Points grow in the Great Bquthf 
Bay, particularly at Sayvilie.aud Bellport, where seep pyster^ planted 
from Tong Island Bound /develop into the Blue Points With charab- 
; tefiStics of nO othe^ Variety of bystdr. 1 Farther West/ bh the Si ShbrO 
are grown the welUknowri Rockaway oysters. (The New York-State? 
Fish Commission has a hatchery at Cold Spring Harbor on Th$ Nn 
! shoye., ..Thejargest commercial fisheries are on the south siide^.%., ( ’tihie 
ocean off/ Fire Island Beach, where there are great Ut pptiiids 
which captured fi i sh ; are kept alive before* shipment to market^ 'Satg^ 
Harbor and » East Hampton on the ; E; end .of; - the i island "Were? 
portant whalifig portsda -the i^th; century and! the first part qf-th^ 
I9th, and they qnd other fishing 1 villages afterward, did .a large business 
in the capture of’ menhadefi7(Bfe»a^^^yfa^H.^/‘a small! shad-like’ 

: fish, Which, following: thb custom bf thb Indians/ they mkhiifhctiifed 1 
into fertilizer. At Gleh Cove there are now great, starch - factbriesi ) a 
| oiThe west; end of , the? island has been called New York\s f? marh^t' 
j garden. .. On , the Hernpstead., Piaiqs ;and immediately /.tjie^pu 
' along "the north shore greaf quantities pf cabbage ancj cuciim bets ,ardj 
grbwri ,i and manufactured’ into Sauerkraut ahd pibkles.- ’ f There f ar^ 
large* cranberry fiblds^mear the village of Calvertoh, immediately: 
;Wi of Riverhead. : H t..h'r 

There ate a few large fdrms ob. Long Island, mostly on; the- 
north sidey but iti is? becbrning more and mdre a place of suburban? 
residence. * This cbangeTs due- in: part f to cob! summer and warrd 
winter ' Winds from the ;dcean, which makes The July mean- tehn& 
peratureibB 0 to '.to* F. at the east end and the- south side, <and 72 p > 
on the north shore, ;as- contrasted twitih 74® for the( west end ^andr 
i New York? City ; * The range of temperature -is; said to bedess t-hdm 
| in* any other place in r the ; United States r with ; the exception of? 
Corpus Ghfisti (Tex.)7 Eur’eka (California),; Galveston c(Texas)p 
and Eey West (Florida). ; Even bn the? south shore the humidity? 
f for August and September isdess than that of any location on tMl 
; Atlantic; coast; 6r Los Angeles and San Diego oh :the; Pacific/ 
'according to Dr Le Grand Nl Derislow-in a paper, The ( Climate 
j of: Long Island V •; (1901). • Surbbathing ? on the > south - .shore;; 

i I G, K> Gilbert, in an article, The Deflection of Strums !’: in thq 
Anperfcah Journal of Science (xxvii. 427-432)^ points pub that, each 
of (indse streams is, “ bounded on the west or right 'sideby a bluff 

; 10 To 20 ft w 1 high.”* .. ’ • - ; ; UvtX Tp.i .ryif, 






yw^ing.and boating on the Sound, t.he Great South Bay and 
the Octsin, a»d hunting and fishing are attractions. At Garden 
City, ..Nassau (Glen Cove), Great River and Shinnecock Hills 
are weE-known golf links; there are .several hunt clubs; and 
at Southampton are some of the best turf tennis-courts in the 
Ifnifed States. Few parts of the island: are summer resorts in 
the ordinary use of the word; there are large hotels hardly 
anywhere save on Coney Island, . at Far Rockaway, on Long 
Beach and on Shelter Island; and a large part of the summer 
population lives . in private mansions. Some Long Island 

cojinfry places ” are huge estates with game and fish preserves 
and luxurious “ chateaux;” The roads are good. , The course of 
the. Vanderbilt automobile races is along the roads of the .Hemp- 
Stead. Plains. Also on the Hempstead Plains are the Creedmoor 
Rifle Range, where, in an Interstate Park, E. of Jamaica, annual 
international rifle shooting tournaments for the championship 
of America were held until 1909; Garden City, which was 
founded by A, T« Stewart for the purpose of providing comfort- 
able homes at low cost to his employ6s and others, and where 
^'^.i^®>;‘? r °testant .Episcopal Cathedral of the ‘InBai-nation, 
St. Paul’s School for Boys and St Mary’s School for Girls; and, 
near Hempstead, the grounds of the Meadowbrook (hunt and 
polo) Club and those of the Farm Kennel, Club. The only railway 
is the Long Island Railroad (owned by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road) with western termini on Manhattan and in Long Island 
City and Brooklyn, whence, lines meet at Jamaica,, and thence 
three principal lines branch, the north shore to Wading River, 
the main line to Greenport, and the south side to Montauk. 

Pong Island is a/ part of New York State, its western third 
forming Brooklyn and Queens boroughs of New York City — 
these boroughs were formed respectively from Kings county and 
from the W. half of Queens county upon the, erection. of Greater 
New York,. , What was formerly the E. half of Queens county 
then became Nassau county (area 252 sq. in.; pop., in 1900, 
5,5,448, , m 1905, ,69,477) whose county-seat is Mineola, The 
eft?f er h,,4,nd the ilarger part of the island is the less thickly 
settled Suffolk county with an area of 918 sq. m, and, a popular 
tion in 1900 of 77,582 and in 1905 of 81,653. The countyrSeat: 

f pounty is Riverhead; so > named From its position at 
the head of the Peconic river on the W- end of Great Peconic 
Ba.y. The ten townships of Suffolk county are large govern- 
mental units, showing, by their similarity to the towns of New 
England, the relation of the early settlers to New England. 
The. largest in area is Brookhaven,* which reaches* all, the way, 
across the island near, its central part. The townships of Suffolk 
county with their population in 1905 were: Huntington (10,236).? 
Babylon (7919), Smithtown (3325), Islip (13, 7 21);, Brookhaven 
(16,059), Riverhead (4950) , Shelter Island;, (frog) , Kasthampton 
(4363), Southold (8989) and, Southampton (1 1,024). The total 
p9pula.tiQn.9f Long Island was 1,452,611 in; 1900, and, i> 7x8, 056 
m.1905 (state census), the population of the borough of Brooklyn 
alone for these years being 1,166,582 and 1,358,686. • 

. .Ffwtory.— The principal Indian tribes on Long Island at the 
time; of the first settlement by the whites were the Montauk, 

fhe eastern end of the island, where they gave their name to 
C* e “ fipinf ” apd where their.last “ king,” David Pharoah, died 
in 1785; the Shinnecock, who, much' admixed with negro blood, 
nptW live .on. the reservation between Canoe Place and' Shinnecock 
Hijlls; the Manhasset, on what is now. Shelter - Island; .the 
Pafchogue, near the present village of , that na'mef the Massa- 
pequa, between the Hempstead Plains and what is now Islip, 
wJiq, were defeated and practically exterminated in 1653 by 
J.^bn.^ Underhill;, the Canarsie,;: who, .lived near the present 1 
Jamaica; and on the north side the Ne'ssaquague or Nissequdge 
(in thq. presenf town, of Smithtown), and the Sealtocot who gave 
their name to Setaukel in Brookhaven town. The first pastor 
of, thp church (Presbyterian-Congregational) at Easthampton, 
Thomas James ( c . 1620-1696), is supposed to have translated a 
catechism and parts of the Bible into the dialect of the Montauk, 
among whom Samson Occum had a school between 1755 and 

The territory of Long Island, was included in the grant of 


• 1620 by James I. to the Plymouth Company -and in 1 463'$ was 
conveyed , to William Alexander, earl of Stirling, The conflicting 
claims iof English and Dutch were the subject of the treaty corit 
eluded at Hartford, Connecticut,, in 1650, by which the; Dutch 
were to hold everything west of Oyster Bay, the 'English 1 every- 
thing east — a provision which accomplished no agreement, 
since Oyster Bay itself was the matter of contentipn, and English 
: settlers on what the Dutch called the west side of Oyster Bay 
refused to remove.. Long Island was included in the territory 
assigned to the duke of York in 16637-4664, when' the New 
England towns; on the island objected to separation frbm Con- 
necticut. On-the recovery of New York by the Dutch in 1673 the 
eastern towns refused to submit to the Dutch governor. In 
1674 by the treaty of Westminster Long Island became a part 
i Of the British colony of New York. The Dutch settlements were 
more important ethnically than historically; on the’ west end 
6f the Island F he Dutch Reformed Church is still strong and'thefe' 
are many Dutch names; at West Sayville, on the “ south, side,” 
about 50 m. from New York, in ‘a settlement rilade about 1786 
by Gustav Tukker, who did much to develop the oyster fisheries, 1 
Holland Dutch was the common Speech until the last quartet of 
the 19th century. " The “ Five Dutch Totms ” were : NieuW ; 
Amersfoord (after 1801 officially called Flat'larids), on Jamaica 
Bay, where the first settlement was made about 1623 and the 
first grant in 1636; Midwout (later Vlackte-Bosch and Flat- 
bush),, settled between 1645’ find 1650 and having in 1654 the 
first Dutch church; Nieuw Utrecht, settled soon after 1650 and 
incorporated 1 in 1660; Breuckelen (now Brooklyn), which Was 
settled a little before its organization as -a towri 'in 1646; and 
Boswijck (Bush wick), first settled by Swedes and Norwegians 
and incorporated in 1660. These five towns became' one; ad- 
ministrative district in 1661. 1 : . 

1. Apparently the earliest English settlement was at Hempstead 
in 1640 by colonists from Lynn, Massachusetts, who based their ' 
claim on the patent (1621) of Nova Scotia to Lord Stirling, but 
were i almost immediately driven out by the Dutch. 1 In 1643 
another English settlement was made at Hempstead by men from ; 
Stamford, Connecticut, who in 1644 secured a patent from 
; Governor Kieft of New Netherland. In 1645 Kieft granted land at 
Gravesend to Lady Deborah Moody, who had settled there about' 
1643, when she had left Lyrin and 1 the Salem church because of 
her anti-pedobaptist views. At Gravesend in 1664 Colonel' 
Richard Nicolls first landed the English troops which occupied : 
the island; and in 1693 it became one of its three ports of entry. 
The Connecticut towns on Long Island were as follows: Souths 
ampton was settled in 1640 by the Lynn men driven out of 
Hempstead by the Dutch, and in 1644 -1664 was in the Connec- 
ticut jurisdiction. Southold (the “ South Hold of New Haven ”), 
called from 1640 until 1644 by the Indian riariie Yehriicockp 
;had a. church in' 1640, arid a corift based on the Eeyiticdidri#(’ 
which was abolished iri 1643 upon the remonstrance of the 
authorities of New Haven. The Southold settlers were from' 1 
Ilingham, Norfolk and New Haven, and the colony joined New . 
Haven in 1648, in which year the colony of Forrett’s (now Shelter) ’ 
Island also submitted to New Haven. Ekstharripton Was 
settled in 1648 front Lynn. Oyst er Bay was also settled by Lynn' 

men in 1646 and contested by the Dutch and English. New- 
town, officially called Middleburgh, was settled ift 1652, purchased . 
from the Indians in 1656,- “ annexed to the other side of the 
Sound ”• in : 1662, in the same year took the name of Hastings, 
irid 7 o 6 was the Scene of the' arrest of the Presbyterian itinerants 
Francis Mackemie and John Hampton, and in 1766 was the 
site- of the Methbdist Episcopal Society at .' Middle Village,' the 
second oldest of 1 that denomination in.' America. Huntington 
was settled iri 1653 from New Haven, Hempstead, Southold and 
Southampton. Other early settleirients were: Jamaica, about 
1657 ; Brookhaven, first settled at Ashford (now Setaukel) from 
Boston in 1655, and' Smithtown. patented in 1677 to Richard 
Smith of Setauket, who was said to be a soldier of Cfomwell, 

; and of whom there is a story that having ! bargained with the 
.Indians for as much land as a bull could . coyer in a day he rode 
hi$ trained brill' in a ’ great' circuit aboilt the land be dotted kiiif 
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was thereafter known as “ Bull ” Smith. Almost all these 
English settlements were made by Presbyterians and from 
Jamaica east this was the prevailing denomination. During 
the War of Independence the battle of Long Island (see below) 
was fought within what is now the borough of B rooklyn. 

Authorities. — Benj. F. Thompson, The History of Long Island 
(New York, 2nd ed. 1843) ; Nathaniel S. Prime, History of Long 
Island (New York, 1845), especially valuable for ecclesiastical history, 
particularly of the Presbyterian church; Martha B. Flint, Early 
Long Island (New York, 1896); Gabriel Furman, Antiquities of 
Long Island (New York, 1875), edited by Frank Moore; and the 
publications of the Long Island Historical Society (of Brooklyn) and 
of the Suffolk County Historical Society (of Riverhead). (R. We.) 

Battle, of Long Island , 1776. — The interest of this battle lies 
in the, fact that it was the first engagement in the campaign of 
1776 (see American War of Independence) and was expected 
in England to be decisive of the contest in the colonies. After 
the evacuation of Boston (March 1776), Lord Howe moved 
against New York City, which he thought would afford a better 
base of operations for the' future. The Americans undertook 
its defence although recognizing the difficulties in the case, as 
the bay and rivers adjoining would enable the British fleet to 
co-operate effectively with the army. To protect his left flank 
Washington was forced to throw a portion of his troops over to 
the Long Island side of the East river; they fortified themselves 
there on the site of the present Borough of Brooklyn. Lord Howe, 
who had encamped on Staten Island at the entrance to the 
harbour, determined to attack this isolated left wing, and on the 
22nd of August landed at Gravesend Bay, Long Island, with 
about 20,000 men. The Americans maintained strong outposts 
in the wooded hills in advance of their fortified lines. On 
the morning of the 27th Howe, after four days’ reconnaissance, 
attacked these posts with three columns, the left and centre 
delivering the holding attack, and the right and strongest 
column turning the enemy’s left by a detour. Howe himself, 
accompanied by Generals (Sir H.) Clinton and Lord Cornwallis, 
led the turning movement, which came upon the rear of the 
enemy at the moment when they were engaged with the two 
other columns. By noon the Americans had been driven back 
into the Brooklyn lines in considerable confusion, and with the 
loss of about half their number. This constituted the battle. 
The completeness of the English victory was due to the neglect 
of the Americans in guarding the left of their outposts. Howe 
has been criticized for not immediately assaulting the American 
works which he might have 'carried on the evening of the battle. 
In view of the fact that he had only defeated a small portion of 
the American forces, and that the works were of considerable 
strength, he decided to make a formal siege, and Washington 
took advantage of the delay in operations to retreat across the 
river to New York on the night of the 29th. This successful 
movement repaired to some extent the bad moral effect of the 
defeat of the 27th in the American camp. In the engagement 
of Long Island Washington lost about 1200 prisoners and 30 
guns, and 400 killed and wounded; of the latter the British 
lost nearly the same number. (C. F. A.) 

LONG ISLAND CITY, formerly a city of Queens county, New 
York, U.S.A., and since the 1st of January 1898 the first ward 
of the Borough of Queens, New York City. Pop. (1880) 17,129, 
(1890) 36,506, (1900) 48,272, of whom 15,899 were foreign-born. 
It has a river front, on East river and Long Island Sound, of 
10 m., and is the eastern terminal and the headquarters of the 
Long Island railway, having a large Y.M.C.A. building (the gift 
of Mrs Russell Sage) for employees of this railway. Among 
manufactures are chemicals, pottery, varnish, silk, &c., and there 
are oil-storage warehouses. Most of the borough offices of 
Queens borough are in Long Island City, which was formerly 
the county-seat of Queens county. The first settlement within 
the limits of what subsequently became Long Island City was 
made in 1640 by a Dutch blacksmith, Hendrick Harmensen, 
who soon afterward was murdered by an Indian. Other settlers, 
both Dutch and English, soon followed, and established detached 
villages, which became known as Hunter’s Point, Blissville, 
Astoria, Ravens wood, Dutch Kills, Middleton and Steinway. 


In 1853 this group of villages, by that time virtually one com- 
munity, was called Long Island City, and it was formally 
incorporated under that name in 1870. In 1871-1872 the city 
was laid out by a commission of which General W. B. Franklin 
was president. Political convictions, economic considerations 
and fear combined to make the residents in this region largely, 
loyalist in their attitude during the War of Independence. 
From 1776 to 1783 British troops occupied Newtown, a village 
to the S.E. In January 1776 the committee on the state of 
New York in Congress reported a resolution that “ Whereas^ a 
majority of the inhabitants of Queens county, in the colony of 
New York, being incapable of resolving to live and die free 
men, . . .all such persons as voted against sending deputies 
to the present convention in New York ... be put out of 
the protection of the United Colonies,” &c., an action which 
led to the arrest and imprisonment of many of the accused 
persons. 

See J. S. Kelsey, History of Long Island City (Long Island City, 
1896). 

LONGITUDE (from Lat. longitudo , “ length ”), the angle 
which the terrestrial meridian from the pole through a point 
on the earth’s surface makes with some standard meridian, 
commonly that of Greenwich. It is equal to the difference 
between local time on the standard meridian, and at the place 
defined, one hour of time corresponding to 15 0 difference of 
longitude. Formerly each nation took its own capital or principal 
observatory as the standard meridian from which longitudes 
were measured. Another system had a meridian passing through 
or near the island of Ferro, defined as 20° W. of Paris, as the 
standard. While the system of counting from the capital of 
the country is still used for local purposes, the tendency in recent . 
years is to use the meridian of Greenwich for nautical and 
international purposes. France, however, uses the meridian 
of the Paris observatory as its standard for all nautical and 
astronomical purposes (see Time). In astronomy, the longitude 
of a celestial body is the distance of its projection upon the 
ecliptic from the vernal equinox, counted in the direction , west 
to east from o° to 360°. 

LONGLEY, CHARLES THOMAS (1794-1868), archbishop of 
Canterbury, was born at Rochester, and educated at Westminster 
and Oxford* He was ordained in 1818, and was appointed 
vicar of Cowley, Oxford, in 1823. In 1827 he received the 
rectory of West Tyther ley, Hampshire, and two years later he 
was elected headmaster of Harrow. This office he held until 
1836, when he was consecrated bishop of the new see of Ripon. 
In 1856 he was translated to' the see of Durham, and in i860 
he became archbishop of York. In 1862 he succeeded John Bird 
Sumner as archbishop of Canterbury. Soon afterwards the 
questions connected with the deposition of Bishop Colenso were 
referred to him, but, while regarding Colenso’s opinions as 
heretical and his deposition as justifiable, he refused to pronounce 
upon the legal difficulties of the case. The chief event of his 
primacy was the meeting at Lambeth, in 1867, of the first 
Pan-Anglican conference of British, colonial and foreign bishops 
(see Lambeth Conferences). His published works include 
numerous sermons and addresses. He died on the 27th of 
October 1868 at Addington Park, near Croydon. 

LONGMANS, a firm of English publishers. The founder of the 
firm, Thomas Longman (1) (1699-1755), born in 1699, was the 
son of' Ezekiel Longman (d. 1708), a gentleman of Bristol. 
Thomas was apprenticed in 1716 to John Osborn, a London 
bookseller. At the expiration of his apprenticeship he married 
Osborn’s daughter, and in August 1724 purchased the stock 
and household goods of Williain Taylor, the first publisher of 
Robinson Crusoe , for £2282 9 s. 6dx Taylor’s two shops were 
known respectively as the Black Swan and the Ship, and occupied 
the ground in Paternoster Row upon wiich the present publishing 
house stands. Osborn, who afterwards entered into partnership 
with his son-indaw, held one-sixth of the shares in Ephraim 
Chambers’s Cyclopaedia of the Arts and Sciences, arid Thomas 
Longman was one of the six booksellers who undertook the 
resoonsibility of Samuel Johnson’s Dictionary, In 1754 Thomas 
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Longman took his nephew into partnership, the title of the firm 
becoming T. and T. Longman. 

Upon the death of his uncle in 1755, Thomas Longman (2) 
(1730-1797) became sole proprietor. He greatly extended the 
colonial trade of the firm. He had three sons. Of these, Thomas 
Norton Longman (3) (1771-1842) succeeded to the business. 
In 1794 Owen Rees became a partner, and Thomas Brown, who 
was for many years after 18 n a partner, entered the house as 
an apprentice. Brown died in 1869 at the age of 92., In 1799 
Longman purchased the copyright of Lindley Murray’s English 
Grammar, which had an annual sale of about 50,000 copies; 
he also purchased, about 1800, the copyright, from Joseph 
Cottle, of Bristol, of Southey’s Joan of Arc and Wordsworth’s 
Lyrical Ballads* He published the works of Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Southey and Scott, and acted as London agent for 
the Edinburgh Review , which was started in 1802. In 1804 two 
more partners were admitted; and in 1824 the title of the firm 
was changed to Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown & Green. 
In 1814 arrangements were made with Thomas Moore for the 
publication of Lalla Rookh, for which he received £3000; and 
when Archibald Constable failed in 1826, Longmans became 
the' proprietors of the Edinburgh Review. They issued in 1829 
Lardner’s Cabinet Encyclopaedia, and in 1832 McCulloch’s 
Commercial Dictionary* 

Thomas Norton Longman (3) died on the 29th of August 1842, 
leaving his two sons, Thomas (4) (1804-1879) and William 
Longman (1813-1877), in control of the business in Paternoster 
Row. Their first success was the publication of Macaulay’s 
Lays of Ancient Rome, which was followed in 1849 by the issue 
of the first two volumes of his History of England, which in a few 
years had a sale of 40,000 copies. The two brothers were well 
knoph for their literary talent; Thomas Longman edited a 
beautifully illustrated edition of the New Testament, and William 
Longman was the author of several important books, among them 


a History of the Three Cathedrals dedicated to St Paul (1869) 
and a work on the History of the Life and Times of Edward III. 
(1873). In 1863 the firm took over the business of Mr J. W. 
Parker, and with it Eraser's Magazine, and the publication of 
the works of John Stuart Mill and J. A. Froude; while in 1890 
they incorporated with their own all the publications of the old 
firm of Rivington, established in *711. The family control of the 
firm (now Longmans, Green & Co.) was continued by Thomas 
Norton Longman(5), son of Thomas Longman (4). 

* LONGOMONTANUS (or Longberg), CHRISTIAN SEVERIN 
(*562-1647), Danish astronomer, was born at the village of 
Longberg in Jutland, Denmark, on the 4th of October 1562. 
The appellation Longomontanus was a Latinized form of" the 
name of his birthplace. His father, a poor labourer called 
Soren, or Severin, died when he was eight years old. An uncle 
thereupon took charge of him, and procured him instruction 
at Lemvig; but after three years sent him back to his mother, 
who needed his help in field-work. She agreed, however, to 
permit him to study during the winter months with the clergy- 
man of the parish; and this arrangement subsisted until 1577, 
when the illwili of some of his relatives and his own desire for 
knowledge impelled him to run away to Viborg. There he 
attended the grammar-school, defraying his expenses by manual 
labour, and carried with him to Copenhagen in 1588 a high 
reputation for learning and ability. Engaged by Tycho Brahe 
in 1589 as his assistant in his great astronomical observatory of 
Uraniborg, he rendered him invaluable services there during 
eight years. He quitted the island of Hveen with his master, 
'but obtained his discharge at Copenhagen on the 1st of June 
1597/for the purpose of studying at some German universities. 

rejoined Tycho at Prague in January 1600, and having 
completed the Tychonic lunar theory, turned homeward again in 
August. He visited Frauenburg, where Copernicus had made 
his observations, took a master’s degree at Rostock, and at Copen- 
hagen found a patron in Christian Friis, chancellor of Denmark, 
who gave him employment in his household. Appointed in 
1603 rector of the school of Viborg, he was elected two years later 
to a professorship in the university of Copenhagen, and his 


promotion to the chair of mathematics ensued in 1607. This 
post he held till his death, on the 8th of October 1647. 

Longomontanus, although an excellent astronomer, was not 
an advanced thinker. He adhered to Tycho’s erroneous views 
about refraction, held comets to be messengers of evil and 
imagined that he had squared the circle. He found that the circle 
whose diameter is 43 has for its circumference the square root of 
1825 2 — which gives 3 • 14185 ... for the value of it. John Pell 
and others vainly endeavoured to convince him of his error. 
He inaugurated, at Copenhagen in 1632, the erection of a stately 
astronomical tower, but did not live to witness its completion. 
Christian IV. of Denmark, to whom he dedicated his Astronomia 
Danica, an exposition of the Tychonic system of The world, 
conferred upon him the canonry of Lunden in Schleswig. 

The following is a list of his more important works in mathematics 
and astronomy : Systematis Mathematici, &c. (1611); Cyclometria e 
Lunulis reciproce demon strata, See. (1612) ; Disputatio de Eclipsibus 
(1616); Astronomia Danica , &c. (1622); Disputationes quatuor 
Astrolbgicae (1622) ; Pentas Problematum Philosophiae (1623); De 
Chronolabio Historico , sen de Tempore Disputationes tres (1627); 
Geometriae quaesita XIII. de Cyclometria rationali et vera (1631) ; 
Inventio Quadraturae Circuli (1634); Disputatio de Matheseos 
Indole (1636); Coronis Problematica ex Mysteriis trium Numerorum 
( 1 637) ; Problemata duo Goemetrica (1638); Problema contra Paulum 
Guldinum de Circuli Mensura (1638) ; Introductio in Theatrum 
Astronomicum (1639); Rotundi in Plano, See* (1644); Admiranda 
Operatio trium Numerorum 6, 7, 8, &c. (1645); Caput tertium Libri 
primi de absoluta Mensura Rotundi plani, &c. (1646). 

See E. P. F. Vindingius, Regia Academia Havinensis, p. 212 (1665) I 
R. Nyerup and Kraft, Almindeligt Litter atiirlexikon, p. 350 (1820); 
Ch. G. J ocher, Allgemeines Gelehrten-lexikon, ii. 2518, iii. 2111 ; Jens 
Worm, Forsog til et Lexikon over danske, nor she og islandske laerde 
Maend, p. 617, 1771, &c.; P. Bayle, Hist, and Crit. Dictionary, iii. 
861 (2nd ed. 1736) ; J- B. J. Delambre, Hist, de Vastr. moderne , i. 
262 ; J. S. Bailly, Hist, de Vastr. moderne, ii. 141; J. L. E. Dreyer, 
Tycho Brahe , pp. 126, 259, 288, 299 ; F. Hoeffer, Hist, de Vastr onomie, 
P- 39 1 ; J. # Madler , Geschichte der Himmelskunde, i. 195; J. F. 
Weidler, Hist. Astronomiae , p. 451. 

LONGSTREET, JAMES (1821-1904), American soldier, 
lieutenant-general in the Confederate army, was born on the 
8th of February 1821 in Edgefield district, South Carolina, and 
graduated at West Point in 1842. He served in the Mexican 
War, was severely wounded, and received two brevets for 
gallantry. In 1861, having attained the rank of major, he re- 
signed when his state seceded, and became a brigadier-general 
in the Confederate army. In this rank he fought at the first 
battle of Bull Run, and subsequently at the head of a division 
in the Peninsular campaign and the Seven Days. This division 
subsequently became the nucleus of the I. corps, Army of 
Northern Virginia, which was commanded throughout the war 
by Longstreet. This corps took part in the battles of second 
Bull Run and Antietam, and held the left of Lee’s front at 
Fredericksburg. Most of the corps was absent in North Carolina 
when the battle of Chancellorsville took place, but Longstreet, 
now a lieutenant-general, returned to Lee in time to take part in 
the campaign of Gettysburg. At that battle he disapproved of 
the attack because of the exceptionally strong position of the 
Federate. He has been charged with tardiness in getting into 
the action, but his delay was in part authorized by Lee to await 
an absent brigade, and in part was the result of instructions to 
conceal his movements, which caused circuitous marching. 
The most conspicuous fighting in the battle was conducted by 
Longstreet. In September 1863 he took his corps to the west 
and bore a conspicuous part in the great battle of Chickamauga. 
In November he commanded the unsuccessful expedition against 
Knoxville. In 1864 he rejoined Lee’s army in Virginia, and on 
the 6th of May arrived upon the field of the Wilderness as the 
Confederate right had been turned and routed. His attack 
was a model of impetuosity and skill, and drove the enemy 
back until their entire force upon that flank was in confusion. 
At this critical moment, as Longstreet in person, at the head of 
fresh troops, was pushing the attack in the forest, he was fired 
upon by mistake by his own men and desperately wounded. 
This mischance stayed the Confederate assault for two hours, 
and enabled the enemy to provide effective means to meet it. 
In October 1864 he resumed command of his corps, which he 
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retained until the surrender, although; paralysed in his right 
arm. During the period of Reconstruction Longstreet .’s attitude 
towards the political ; problem, and. the : discussion of certain 
military, incidents, riotably the responsibility for the Gettysburg 
i failure, brought the general into extreme unpopularity, and in 
the corirse of a controversy, which: lasted for many years, much 
^was said; and written by both sides which could be condoned 
only ? by irritation. His acceptance of a Federal office at New 
Orleans; brought ; him, in a riot,- into armed conflict with his old 
•Confederate soldiers*; « His admiration' for General Grant and his 
. loyalty, s to the Republican party; accentuated the ill-feeling of 
the Southern •’ people.' But in time : his services in former ;days 
were recalled, and he became once more “ General Lee’s war- 
horse ’’To his old soldiers and the people of the South. He held 
several! civil; « offices, .among them being that of minister; to 
Turkey under Gtant and that of commissioner of Pacific 
railways und^ir Presidents McKinley and Roosevelt. In 1896 he 
published From Manassas to Appomattox, and in his later years 
; he prepared an account of Gettysburg, which was published soon 
aftef his death, with notes and reminiscences of his whole 
'military career. r v General Longstreet died at Gainesville, Georgia, 
’on the 2^4 pf January 1904. ^ ’ 

;See y Lee and Longstreet : at; High Tide , : by Helen D. Longstreet 
(Gainesville, ; Ga; , 1 904) . , 1 . - . . s 

ifoNGTON^ai ! marketTbwir of Staffordshire, • England, on the 
North ,.§ta(for^liire.-. 2§ m. S.E. of,, Stoke-ornTrent, 

within which parliamentary and municipal borough it is. included. 
-Pop, figoi) 3-5,815. The town is in the Potteries district- and 
in : ‘the > ;ii6i^hbbui;bdhd;bf coal and iron mines. It was governed 1 
Jjy , ^ rn^yhr, 16 aldernaen . and 30 councillors until under the 
- 1 Potteries., Federation ” scheme. (1908) it became part of the 
borough of Stoke-on-Trent in 1910. *"■ • , ; ' ’ 

LONGUE VI LLE,the namd of a French family which originated 
with Jean, count of Dunois, the “ Bastard of Orleans, ” tb whom 
-Charles VII; gave the countship of Longueville Iri Normandy in 
14*431 Frahpois of . Orleans, count 1 of Longueville, was created 
duke in ! 1505. ! : The marriage of his brother Louis 1 with Jeanne, : 
daughter and heiress of Philip, count of B aden-Ifochb er g- ! 
SauSenberg (dv 1 503},* added considerable estates to the house of 
Longuevilleu Henry, due de Longueville- (d. 1663), took an 
Important ‘part in the Troride, and for a long time held the royal 
troops 1 in check in Normandy* His wife, Anne Genevieve (see 
below); Was a leading Figure- in the political dissensions of the - 
time. The last of the f amily Was Jean Louis, the Abbe d ’Orleans, , 
who ( died in *694. - The numismatist, Charles d’Orleans-Rothelin 
! (i69i^k744) ; beloiiged to a bastard branch of the family . - 

- LONGUEVILLE, ANNE GENEVIEVE, Duchesse de (1619- 
1679) ; : was- the 5 only daughter of Henri de Bourbon, Prince- de 
? CbM6, and his Wife Charlotte Marguerite dri Montmorency, and ; 
.the * sister bf LoUis, the great * Conde. She Was born on • the 28th 
of August 1619, iti the prison of 'Vincennes, into which her father 
hnd mother hkd beeri thrown for opposition to Marshal D ’An ere, ; 
The favourite' of- Marie de’ -Medici, who was then regent in the 
'minority' of Louis XI'II. She Was educated with great strictness 
in the convent OfThri Carmelites 1 in the RUe St Jacques at Paris. . 
Her early years were clouded by the execution iof the due de 
• Montmorency, her mother’s only brother, for intriguing against 
Richelieu in 1631, and that of her : mother’s cousin the comte de 
•Montmorency-Boutteville for duelling 5 in 1635 ; but her parents 
riiadOTheir peace with Richelieu, and being ! introduced unto 
J sOciety in ; f 63 5 she soon became one of the stairs of the Hotel 
RaffibouiMet, ait that time the centre of all that was learned, 
witty and; 'gay in Fraricev In 1642 she wUs married to the due 
db Longueville, governor of Normandy, a Widower twice her age. 
The ’marriage was not happy. After Richelieu’s death her father I 
became' chief of the Council bf regency during the minority of: 
LotiisXlV., her brother Lotiis WOn the great victory of Rocroy in 
'1(543 (see Goisibi), And the dirchess became of political importance.; 
In 164:6 she accompanied her husband to Munster, where he Was, 
*Seht ! by 5J Mazarih as chief envoy, and where she charmed the; 
German diplomatists 'who were making the treaty of Westphalia, 
and Wbs addfe^sed^ag the ■ ■ ’goddess- Of peace ‘and eonebrd;”' Cri 


her return she fell in love with the due de la Rochefoucauld, the 
author of the Maxims, who made use . of her love to- obtain 
influence over her brother, and thus win honours for himself. 
She was the guiding spirit of the first Fronde, when she brought 
over Armand, Prince de Conti, her second brother, and her 
husband to the malcontents, but she failed to attract Conde 
himself, Whose loyalty to the' court overthrew the first ’ Fronde. 
It was during, the first Fronde that she lived at the HOtel de 
Ville and took the. city of Paris as god-mother for the child born 
to her there. The peace did not 1 satisfy her, although La Roche- 
foucauld won the titles he desired. The second Fronde was 
largely her work, and in it she played the most prominent part in 
attracting to the rebels first Conde and later Turenne. In the 
last year off the war she was accompanied into Guienne by the 
due de Nemours, her intimacy with whom gave; La Roche- 
foucauld an excuse for abandoning her, and who himself im- 
mediately returned to his old mistress the duchesse de Che vreuse. 
Thus abandoned, and in disgrace at court, the duchess betook 
herself to religion. She accompanied her husband to his govern- 
ment at Rouen, and devoted herself to good Works. She took for 
her director M. Singlin, famous in the history of Port Royal. 
She chiefly lived in Normandy till 1663, when her husband died, 
and she came to Paris. There she became more and more 
Jansenist in opinion, and her piety and the remembrance of her 
influence during the disastrous days of the Fronde, and above all 
the love her brother, the great Cond6, bore her, made her con- 
spicuous; The king pardoned her and in every way showed 
respect for her. She became the great protectress of the jan- 
senistspit Was in her house that Arnauld, Nicole and De Lane 
were protected; and to her influence must be in great part 
attributed the release of Lemaistre De Sacy from the Bastille, the 
introduction of Pomponne into the ministry arid of Arnauld to the 
king. Her. famous letters to the pope are part of the history of 
Port Royal (q.v.) , > and ' as long as she lived the nuns of Port 
Royal des Champs were left in safety. Her elder son resigned 
his title and estates, and became a Jesuit under the name of the 
Abbe d’Orleans, while the younger, after leading a debauched 
life; was killed leading the attack in the passage of the Rhine in 
1673. As her health failed she hardly ever left the convent, of 
the Carmelites iri which she had been- educated. On her death 
in 1679 she was buried withu great splendour by - her brother 
Cond6, and her heart, as she had directed, was sent to the nuns- of 
the Port Royal; des Champs. 

The chief * authority lor Madame de Longueville^ life is adittle 
book in two. volume.s by Villefore the Jansenist, published in 1738. 
Victor Cousin has devoted fout .volumes ;to her, which, though im- 
mensely diffuse, give a vivid picture of Her time. ; See. also 1 Sairite- 
Beuve, 'Portraits des femmes (1840)! Hef connexion with; Port Royal 
should be studied in Arnauld ’s Memoirs , and in; the different histories 
of * that institution. ; i : 

LONGUS, Greek sophist and romancer, author of Daphnis and 
CJdoe. Nothing is known of his life, and all that can be said- is 
that he probably lived at the end of the 2nd or the beginning of the 
3rd century a.d. It has been suggested that the name Longus 
is merely' a misreading of the last word of the title AecrficaK&v 
epaiTLK&v Myoi 5' in the Florentine MS.; Seiler also observes that 
the best MS. begins and ends with X vyov (not Xoy/you) ir dtfxevimp. 
If' his name was really Longus, he was probably a freedfiian of 
some Rorrian family which bore it. Longus’s style is rhetorical, ihis 
shepherds and shepherdesses are Wholly conventional, but, ho has 
imparted' humrin Interest to a purely fanciful picture. As an 
analysis of feeling,* Daphnis and Chloe makes a nearer approach 
to the modern novel than its chief Hval among Greek erotic 
romances , the A ethiopied of Heliodorus, which is remarkable 
mainly for the ingenious succession of Incidents. -Daphnis and 
Chloe, two children found by shepherds, grow up together, 
nourishing a mutual love which neither suspects. The develop- 
ment of this simple passion forms the chief interest, and there are 
few incidents. Chloe is carried off by a pirate, arid ultimately 
regains hef family; Rivals alarm the peace of mind of Daphnis ; 
but the two lovers are- recognized by their parents, and return to 
a happy married life in f the » country. Daphnis and CMo e was the 
niodel of La Siroine of Horiore d’Urfej the Diana enamor ada of 
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Moritemayor, the Aminta of : Tasso, and The Gentile Shepherd of 
Allan Rahway. ! The celebrated Paul etVirgihie is an echo of the 
samb story. ^ ^ ■ • r ‘ • 

See J; Duhlbpi’s History of Prose Fiction (1888), and especially E. 
Rohde, Der griechische Roman (1900). ; Longus found an incomparable i 
translator in Jacques Amyot, bishop pf . Auxerre,, whose Fr«ench 
version^ . as revised , by , faiil Louis Conner, is better known than the 
original. ! It appeared in i 559, thirty-nine years before the publica- 
tion of the Greek text at Florence by Colunlbani. The chief subse- 
quent editions are those by G* J ungermann ( 1 605) , J . B. de Villoison 
(* 77,8 > the, first, standard text with commentary),; A. Coraes (Coray) , 
(1392), B. L. Courier (1810, with a newly discovered passage), E. 
Seiler (1835), R. Hercher (1858), N. Piccolos (Paris, 1 866) and Kiefer 1 
(Leipzig) 1904), Wi D. Lowe (Cambridge, 1908). A. J. Pons’s edition 
(1878) of Courier’s version contains' an exhaustive i bibliography. 
There are .English translations by ,G. Thorneley (1733, reprinted 
i 893 ), ( G. y. Le. Grice (1 893 ) , R. Smith (in Bohn’s Classical Library), 
apcTthe rare Elizabethan version by Angel Day from Amyot’STrans- 
latibu (ed: J: Jacobs in Tudor Library, 1890)^ The illustrated editions, 
generally ?of Amypt’s version, are numerous and some are. beautiful, I 
Prudhon’s designs being especially celebrated. , ■ . ; , 

■ ? LQNGWY, a ? fortified town of north-eastern France in the 
department . of ipeurthe-et-Moselle, 89. ‘ m; N.ISfiW. of • Nancy 
by rail. ;■ 1 Pop; (1906) 8.523 . Longwy is situated on a plateau 
ovef looking; the iGhiers) a rightBank affluent of the Meuse, near 
the f rentiers of Belgium and Luxemburg. It comprises an upper 
and; a? lower town ; The former,- on a hill, 390 ft; above the Chiers 
valley, commands the Luxemburg road, and * is strengthened 
by ?an venceinte : and >a few otitdying fortifications. There is 
gaMsoh accommodation for 5000 rhen and 80b horses, but the 1 
perhianent; garrison is* small. The lower town is the industrial 
centre.; The : 1 7th~eentury church I has ! a lofty square tower j • 
the*h6tel de vifld dates; frpm 1730, and there is a fine hospital.' 
Iron is extensively mined in' the' district, <and supplies numerous 
blast furnaces. Several iron and steel works are in operation, and . 
metal utensils, fire-proof: ware - and porcelain are manufactured. 
Lbngwy {Longus vicus) ckme into the .possession of. the French 
in 1678 and was at once fortified by Vauban. It was captured 
byUhev Prussians inri792;,' f 815 iand 1871. > . , rh ' 

•L 0 NNROT, ELIAS (1802-^1884), Finnish- philologist and* 
discoverer of the Kalevala, was born at Nylanddn Finland on 
thbi 9th of J April : 1802;: He was an apothecary’s assistant, but : 
eritered the i university of Abo in 1822/ and after taking his 
successive degrees ? became a physician in 1 83 2'. But before 
this,, as;. early as *1827, he had. begun to* publish contributions' 
to the study of the ancient Finnish language, . and to collect 
the national . ballads and ;i folk-lore, a field < which was ’at that 
time uncultivated. : In 1833 he settled as a doctor* in the country 
district of Kajana, aiid> began to travel throughout Finland and < 
tbevadjbinitig; Russian provinces \ in his leisure time, collecting ; 
songs and legends. ; In this way f he was able to put * together 
the great epic of ^Finland) the ; Kalevala, the first edition of which 
he ptiblished iti 1835; he, continued to add to it, and in i §49 
kf^cpm^ In .1840 Lbnnrbt issued;liis 

important (Qpllectiqn of, the Kanteletar, 01 folk-songs of ancient; 
Finland, which he had taken down from oral tradition. The< 
Properb§ of Finland followed in 1842; In 1853, on ' the death 
Of Lohnrot became professor of the Finnish language 

ajnhjitetafure at the; high school of Helsingfors; he retired from 
this chair, in ’ 1 862. He died on the 19th of March 1884. 

' LONSDALE, ! EARLS OF. This : English earldom is held by 
the: ahcieixt family of Lowther, which tracbs its descent to Sir, 
Kugh Lowther, who flourished in the reign of. Edward I. Sir 
Hughes descendant Sir Richard Lowther (1529-1607): received 
y;dhberi of Scots On her flight into England in 1 598,/and in: 
t]^,ty(o following years was. concerned with his brother Gerard’ 
in attempts to release her from captivity. He was sheriff of 
Cumberland ) and lord warden of the west marches. A house 
btiilt by Gerard Lowther at Penrith is now the “ Two Lions 
Inn.” Sir Richard’s eldest son, Sir Christopher ’ Lowther (d. 

wasThe ancestor of the later Lowthers, and another son, 
Sir Gerard Lowther (d. 1624), was judge of the common pleas 
inlreland. • • : .... ? ; .. . h- 

;Qne of Sir Christopher’s descendants Was Sir- John Lowther, 
B^:L';(d. ji7b6)v Ihe founder: of* the trade: of Whitehaven, and 


another was John-Lowther (16^5-1 760) y who was created Viscohnb ; 
Lonsdale in 1696. Before this creation John had ' suefceeded' 1 
Ibis grandfather, another Sir John Lowther (d. 1673); as af 
baronet, and had been member of parliament : for Westmorland ■* 
from 1675 to 1696. In 1 688 he was serviceable in securing \ 
Cumberland and Westmorland' for William of Orange; in 1690 ? 
he Was first lord of the treasury,: and he was lord privy ^seal 5 
from March 1699 until his death in July 1700. Lonsdale, wrote ; 
Memoirs of the Reign of James II which were printed in- r8o8> 
and again in 1857*. His family became extinct when' his son' 
Henry, the 3rd viscount (1694-1751), died unmarried in March ’ 
1 75 1 - '• , ; 1 < - ^ ' "■* ■••••:' ■'lUr.a 

James Lowther, 1st earl of Lonsdale (1736-1802),* wa^ a > Son 
of Robert Lowther (d. 1745) of Maulds- Meabtirh, Westmorland,! 
who was for some time governor of Barbados, and was descended 1 
from Sir Christopher Lowther ; through his mother Catherine- 
Pennington, James was a great-grandson ; of the 1st" viscount : 
Lonsdale. He inherited one of the family baronet dies ih 175,1) > 
;and from three sources he obtained immense wealth, being The- : 
^heir of the 3rd viscount Lonsdale, of Sir James Lowther, ;Bart/ 
(d. 1 755) of Whitehaven, and of Sir William Lowther, Bart; 
j (dv 1756). From 1757 to 1784 he was a member of parliament,' 
exercising enormous influence on elections in the nbrtL of England 
and usually controlling nine seats in the House of Commons, 
i where his nominees’ Were » known as ■ ■ Sir James’s e ninepins : d* J. 
He secured the ^election of William Pitt as; member a lor his 
borough of Appleby in 1781, and his dispute with the* 3 rddiike 
of Portland over the possession of the socage rtianor; of Carlisle 
and the 1 forest of Inglewood gave rise to lengthy proceedings,*, 
'both ih parliament and in ■' the law courts*: j In T784 Lowther; 
was created earl of Lonsdale and in 1797 WiscbUnCEoWthbr 
1 with an extended remainder.. ‘ The earl’s, enormous wealth 
enabled ^him to r gratify his political ambitions*; .• Sir N;> - W. 
j ; W raxall (Historical \and Posthumous Memoirs , edl H.B. Wheatley)! 
.1884),: who gives interesting glimpses- of his I life; I speaks of- his 
u< prodigious property ” and cquotes Junius, who ; called hint 
the little contemptible, tyrant of the north.”- He. was known 
as the u bad earl/’ and Horace Walpole and- others speak slights 
ingLy of him; he was, however, a benefactor to ! Whitehaven, 
where he boasted -hei owned the “ land; firb; and : water -.nurti 
He: 'married Mary (1768-11824)^ daughter of George III.’s 
favourite,; John Stuart, 3rd earl of Bute, but died childless ron 
the 24th of May 1802,: when The earldom Became extinct ; but a : 
kinsman; Sir' William Low-thery Bart: (s 757-1844) , of Swillington, 
became 2nd 'viscount Lowther. This viscdunt, who was created, 
cad of Lonsdale in. 1807, >is; chiefly ’ famous as- the Mend, of ; 
Wordsworth and the builder' of Lowther Castle) Penrith. His^ 
son, William Lowther, 3rd earl of Lonsdale (1787-1 872)) ■ held . 

J several -subordinate positions id - various - Tory: Mnistribs, aUd 
‘was lordipiresident of the council in 1852V Hef died unmarried/,, 
and- was- succeeded by his nephew penry (1818-1876), whose 
son Hugh Cecil (b. 1857) succeeded! his brother as 6th earl of 
Lonsdale in 1882. ? v; r r i ; ; • • ! 

i * Other prominent members of the Lowther family are the Right: 
Hon. James* William Lowther (b. ; 1855), who became- speaker- 
of the House of Commons in 1905 5 Sir Gerard i Augustus Lowther. 
(b. 1858), who became British ambassador rat Constantinople in; 
j 1968 ; and the Right Hon. James Lowther ( 1 840^1904) who 
! was a well-known Conservative member of parliament: from- -1865 
1 onwards, and chief secretary for- Ireland from 1 878 to 1880. ( / 
LONSDALE, WILLIAM (1794-1871), English geologist! ' and 
palaeontologist, was: born at Bath on the 9th of -September; 
T794. He was educated for the army and dn 18 to obtained a 
j commission as ensign in the 4th (King’s Own) regiment. -. He 
served in the Peninsular War at the' battles- of Salamanca and 
Waterloo; for both of which he received medals; and he retired 
as lieutenant. Residing afterwards fori some years -at Batheastoh 
he collected a series of rocks and fossils which he ; presented to- 
the Literary and Scientific Institution of Bath. He became ; 
the first honorary curator of the natural history department 
of the museum, and worked; until; 18*29 ; when; he ■ was appointed; 
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at Somerset House. There he held office until 1842, when ill- 
health led him to resign. The ability with which he edited the 
publications of the society and advised the council “ on every 
obscure and difficult point ” was commented on by Murchison in 
his presidential address (1843). In 1829 Lonsdale read before 
the society an important paper “ On the Oolitic District of Bath ” 
(Trans. Geol. Soc. ser. 2, vol. iii.), the results of a survey begun 
in 1827; later he was engaged in a survey of the Oolitic strata 
of Gloucestershire (1832), at the instigation of the Geological 
Society, and he laid down on the one-inch ordnance maps the 
boundaries of the various geological formations. He gave 
particular attention to the study of corals, becoming the highest 
authority in England on the subject, and he described fossil 
forms from the Tertiary and Cretaceous strata of North America 
and from the older strata of Britain and Russia. In 1837 he 
suggested from a study of the fossils of the South Devon lime- 
stones that they would prove to be of an age intermediate between 
the Carboniferous and Silurian systems. This suggestion was 
adopted by Sedgwick and Murchison in 1839, and may be 
regarded as the basis on which they founded the Devonian 
system. Lonsdale’s paper, “ Notes on the Age of the Limestones 
of South Devonshire ” (read 1840), was published in the same 
volume of the Transactions of the Geological Society (ser. 2, vol. 
v.) 'with Sedgwick and Murchison’s famous paper “ On the 
Physical Structure of Devonshire,” and these authors observe 
that “ the conclusion arrived at by Mr Lonsdale, we now apply 
without reserve both to the five groups of our North Devon 
section, and to the fossiliferous slates of Cornwall.” The later 
years of Lonsdale’s life were spent in retirement, and he died 
at Bristol on the nth of November 1871. (H. B. Wo.) 

LONS-LE-SAUNIER, a town of eastern France, capital of the 
department of Jura, 76 m. N.N.E. of Lyons on the Paris-Lyons 
railway, on which it is a junction for Chalon-sur-Saone, Dole, 
Besangon and Champagnole. Pop. (1906) 10,648. The town 
is built on both sides of the river Valliere and is surrounded by 
the vine-clad hills of the western Jura. It owes its name to the 
salt mines of Montmorot, its western suburb, which have been 
used from a very remote period. The church of St Desire, a 
building of the 12th and 15th centuries, preserves a huge 
Romanesque crypt. The town is the seat of a prefect and of a 
court of assizes, and there are tribunals of first instance and of 
commerce, a chamber of co/nmerce, lycees and training-colleges 
for both sexes, and a branch of the Bank of France. There is 
an establishment for the use of the mineral waters, which are 
sodio-chlorinated and have strengthening properties. The 
principal industry of the place is the manufacture of sparkling 
wines, the fitoile growth being the best for this purpose. Trade 
is in cheese, cereals, horses, cattle, wood, &c. 

Lons-le-Saunier, known as Ledo in the time of the Gauls, was 
.fortified by the Romans, who added the surname Salinarius 
to the Gallic name. An object of contention owing to the value 
of its salt, it belonged for a long time during the medieval period 
to the powerful house of Chalon, a younger branch of that of 
Burgundy. It was burned in 1364 by the English, and again in 
1637, when it was seized by the duke of Longueville for Louis 
XIII. It became definitively French in 1674. It was here that 
the meeting between Ney and Napoleon took place, on the 
return of the latter from Elba in 1815. Rouget de l’Isle, the 
author of the Marseillaise , was born at Montaigu near this town, 
where there is a statue erected to him. 

LOO (formerly called “ Lanterloo,” Fr. lanturlu , the refrain of 
a popular 17th-century song), a round game of cards, played 
by any number of persons; from five to seven makes the 
best game. “ Three-card loo ” is the game usually played. An 
ordinary pack of fifty-two cards is used and the deal passes 
after each round. Each player must have the same number of 
deals; but if there is a “ loo ” (the sum forfeited by a player 
who plays, but does not win a trick) in the last deal of a round, 
the game continues till there is a hand without a loo. The 
dealer deals three cards face downwards, one by one, to each 
player and an extra hand called “ miss,” and turns up the top 
of the undealt cards for trumps. Each player contributes to 


the pool a sum previously agreed upon. The unit for a single 
stake should be divisible by three without a remainder, e.g: 
three counters or three pence. The players are bound to put in 
the stake before the deal is completed. Each player in rotation, 
beginning from the dealer’s left, looks at his cards, and declares 
whether he will play, or pass, or take “ miss.” If the former, 
he says “I play.” If he takes miss he places his cards face 
downwards in the middle of the table, and takes up the extra 
hand. If he passes, he similarly places his cards face downwards 
in the middle of the table. If miss is taken, the subsequent 
players only have -the option of playing or passing. A player 
who takes miss must play. Those who are now left in play 
one card each in rotation, beginning from the dealer’s left, the 
cards thus played constituting a trick. The trick is won by 
the highest card of the suit led, or, if trumped, by the highest 
trump, the cards ranking as at whist. The winner of the trick 
leads to the next, and so on, until the hand is played out. The 
cards remain face upwards in front of the persons placing them. 

If the leader holds ace of trumps he must lead it (or king, if 
k ace is turned up). If the leader has two trumps he must lead 
one of them, and if one is ace (or king, ace being turned up) 
he must lead it. With this exception the leader is not bound to 
lead his highest trump if more than two declare to play; but if 
there are only two declared players the leader with more than one 
trump must lead the highest. Except with trumps as above 
stated he may lead any card he chooses. The subsequent 
players must head the trick if able, and must follow suit if able. 
Holding none of the suit led, they must head the trick with a 
trump, if able. Otherwise they may play any card they please. 
The winner of the first trick is, subject to the rules already 
stated respecting the lead, and in addition he must lead a trump 
if able (called trump after trick). 

When the hand has been played out, the winners of the tricks 
divide the pool, each receiving one-third of the amount for each 
trick. If only one has declared to play, the dealer plays miss 
either for himself or for the pool. If he plays for the pool he 
must declare before seeing miss that he does not play for himself. 
Any tricks he may win, when playing for the pool, remain there 
as an addition to the next pool. Other rules provide that the 
dealer must play, if only one player stands, with his own cards 
or with “ miss.” If miss is gone and against him, he may defend 
with the three top cards of the pack, excluding the trump card; 
these cards are called “ master.” 

If each declared player wins at least one trick it is a single , 
i.e. a fresh pool is made as already described; but if one of the 
declared players fails to make a trick he is looed. Then only 
the player who is looed contributes to the next pool. If more 
than one player is looed, each has to contribute. 

At unlimited loo each player looed has to put in the amount there 
was in the pool. But it is often agreed to limit the loo, so that it 
shall not exceed a certain fixed sum. Thus, at eighteen-penny loo, 
the loo is generally limited to half a guinea. If there is less than the 
limit in the pool the payment is regulated as before; but if there is 
more than the limit, the loo is the fixed sum agreed on. 

The game is sometimes varied by “ forces,” i.e. by compelling 
every one to play in the first deal, or when there is no loo the previous 
deal, or whenever clubs are trumps (“ club law ”). When there is 
a force no miss is dealt. “ Irish loo” is played by allowing declared 
players to exchange some or all of their cards for cards dealt from the 
top of the pack. There is no miss, and it is not compulsory to lead 
a trump with two trumps, unless there are only two declared players. 
At “ five-card loo ” each player has five cards instead of three, and a 
single stake should be divisible by five.* “ Pam ” (knave of clubs) 
ranks as the highest trump, whatever suit is turned up. There is no 
miss, and cards may be exchanged as at Irish loo. If ace of trumps 
is led, the leader says “ Pam be civil,” when the holder of that card 
must pass the trick if he can do so without revoking, A flush (five 
cards of the same suit, or four with Pam) “ loos the board,” i.e. the 
holder receives the amount of a loo from every one, and the hand is 
not played. A trump flush takes precedence of flushes in other suits. 
If more than one flush is held, or if Pam is held, the holder is ex- 
empted from payment. As between two flushes which do not take 
precedence, the elder hand wins. A single stake should be divisible 
by five. - 

LOOE, a seaport and market town in the Bodmin parlia- 
mentary division of Cornwall, England, 17 m. by sea W. of 
Plymouth, a terminus of the Liskeard & Looe light railway. 
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Pop* (1901) 2548. It is divided by the river into East Looe and 
West Looe; and is sheltered so completely by the surrounding 
hills that myrtles, geraniums, fuchsias and other delicate plants 
flourish at all seasons in the open air. Its lanes are narrow, 
steep and winding; many of the houses are entered by wooden 
Staircases; and though considerably modernized the town has 
a .medieval air. Inland, the shores o$the river are richly wooded; 
and towards the sea they rise on the south into rugged cliffs. 
The parish chufch of St Martin, which stands 1 m. outside the 
town, has a Norman doorway and font. Among other buildings 
may be mentioned the ancient chapel of St Nicholas in West 
Looe, restored in 1862; and the old town-hall, where the ancient 
pillory is preserved. A considerable export trade in copper, tin 
and granite was formerly carried on, and the last is still exported, 
but the chief trade is in grain; while timber, coal and limestone 
are imported. There are also thriving fisheries, the Looe fisher- 
men being particularly expert with the seine on a rocky bottom. 
The inlet of Trelawne is one of the most exquisite wooded coombes 
in Cornwall. At its head are the remains of a camp, connected 
with the Giant’s Hedge, a raised earthwork which extends for 
7 m. in a straight line, as far as a larger camp, on Bury Down, 
and is of Danish or Saxon construction. Trelawne, a fine old 
mansion belonging to the family of Trelawny, dates in part 
from the 15th century, but has been very largely restored. 

The harbourage was probably the original cause of settlement 
at Looe. At the time of the Domesday Survey East Looe 
was assessed under Pendrym, which was of the king’s demesne 
and West Looe under Hamelin’s manor of Trelowia. In the 
.■14th century the former manor was held by the family of Bod- 
rugan; the latter by that of Dauney, who had inherited it from 
the Treverbyns. In 1237 Henry Bodrugan received the grant 
of a market on Fridays and a fair at- Michaelmas in his manor of 
Pendrym. In 1301 his grandson and namesake granted to East 
Looe a market and fair, view of frank pledge, ducking stool and 
pillory and assize of bread and ale. Otto Bodrugan in 1320 
granted the burgesses the privilege of electing their own portreeve 
and controlling the trade of the town. A charter of incorporation 
was granted in 1558 under which the common council was to con- 
sist of a mayor and 8 chief burgesses. There was to be a court 
of record, a market on Saturdays and fairs at Michaelmas and 
Candlemas. In 1685 James II. provided that there should be a 
mayor and n aldermen, 36 free burgesses, 4 fairs and a court of 
pie powder. East Looe was governed under this charter until 
1885. West Looe (known also as Porpighan or Porbuan) bene- 
fited by a charter granted by Richard king of the Romans to 
Odo Treverbyn and ratified in 1325 constituting it a free borough 
whose burgesses were to be free of all custom throughout Corn- 
wall. Residence for a year and a day within the borough 
conferred freedom from servitude. There were to be a market 
qn Wednesdays and a fair at Michaelmas. Hugh son of Odo 
Treverbyn gave West Looe the privileges enjoyed by Helston 
and Launceston. Upon the attainder of the earl of Devon in 
1539 the borough fell to the crown and was annexed to the 
duchy. In 1574 a charter of incorporation was granted, providing 
for a mayor and n burgesses, also for a market on Wednesdays 
and two fairs. West Looe continued to be administered under 
this charter until 1869, when the death of the mayor deprived 
the council of its only surviving member and elector. Parlia- 
mentary representation was conferred upon East Looe in 1571 
and upon West Looe in 1553. In the debate on the reform bill 
O’Connell stated that thefe was but one borough more rotten 
, than East Looe and that was West Looe. Looe was second only 
To Fowey as a port in the 15th century. It furnished 20 ships for 
the siege of Calais. Of the markets and fairs only the markets on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays and a fair on the 6th of May remain. 

LOOM, or Loon (Icelandic, Ldmr), a name applied to water- 
birds of three distinct families, remarkable for their clumsy gait 
oh land. 1 The first is the Colymbidae, to which the term diver 

1 The word also takes the form 44 lumme ” (fide Montagu), and, as 
Professor Skeat observes, is probably connected with lame. The 
signification of loon, a clumsy fellow, and metaphorically a simpleton, 
is obvious to any one who has seen the attempt of the birds to which 
the name is given to walk. 
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_ (q.v,) is usually restricted in books; the second the PodiciptWidde, 
or grebes (q.v.); and the third the Alcidae . The form loon is 
most commonly used both in the British Islands and in North 
America for all species of the genus Colymbus , or Eudytes accord- 
ing to some ornithologists, frequently with the prefix sprat, 
indicating the fish on which they are supposed to prey; though 
it is the local name of the great crested grebe ( Podiceps cristatus) 
wherever that bird is sufficiently well known to have one; and, 
ns appears from Grew ( Mus . Reg. Soc . p. 69), it was formerly 
given to the little grebe or dabchick (P. fluviatilis or minor). 
The other form loom seems more confined in its application to 
the north, and is said by T. Edmonston ( Etym . Gloss. Shell, 
and Orkn. Dialect , p. 67) to be the proper name in Shetland 
of Colymbus septentrionalis ; 2 but it has come into use among 
Arctic seamen as the name of the guillemot ( Alca arra or 
bruennichi) which throngs the cliffs of northern lands, from 
whose “ loomeries ” they obtain a wholesome food; while the 
writer believes he has heard the word locally applied to the 
razorbill (q.v.). (A. N.) 

LOOM, a machine for weaving fabrics by intersecting the 
longitudinal threads, the “ warp,” i.e. “ that which is thrown 
across ” (O.E. wearp , from weorpan , to throw, cf. Ger. werfen) 
with the transverse threads, the “ weft,” i.e. “That; which is 
woven ” (O.E. wefta, from wefan , to weave, cf. Ger. weben). 
The O.E. geloma and M.E. lome meant an implement or tool of 
any kind. In the sense of property \ furniture, &c., it appears in 
heirloom (q.v.). The earliest example with its specific mean- 
ing quoted by the New English Dictionary is from the Nottingham 
Records of 1404 (see Weaving). 

“ Loom ” in the sfense of 41 to appear indistinctly,” to come into 
view in an exaggerated indistinct shape, must be distinguished from 
the above word. This appears to have been a sailor’s term for the 
indistinct or exaggerated appearance of land, a vessel or other object 
through haze or darkness at sea. It is of obscure origin, but has been 
connected through the O. Fr. turner, modern auumer , with Lat. 
lumen , light, and with the root seen in 41 lame,” in the sense of 
“ moving slowly towards one.” 

lo6n, the largest town of the province of Bohol, island of 
Bohol, Philippine Islands, on the extreme W. coast. Pop. (1903) 
18,114. Loon is picturesquely situated on the W. slope of a hill, 
and is reached from the sea by steps cut in the rocks. The 
harbour is in a sheltered bay on the N. side of the town. The 
cultivation of coco-nuts, coffee, cocoa, maguey, tobacco, cotton 
and Indian corn, and the raising of livestock are the principal 
industries; there is also considerable commerce and some 
manufacturing. The language is chiefly Bohol-Visayan. 

LOOP. (1) A curve or bend, particularly a bend in a string, 
rope, &c., formed by doubling back one part so as to leave an 
opening; similarly a ring of metal or other material leaving an 
aperture. (2) In architecture or fortification, “ loop,” more 
usually in the form “ loophole,” is an opening in the wall of 
a building, very narrow on the outside and splayed within, f 
from which arrows or darts might be discharged on an enemy, 
or through which light might be admitted. They are often in 
the form of a cross, and generally have round holes at the ends 
(see Oillets). (3) The word is also a term in iron and steel 
manufacturing for a mass of metal ready for hammering or rolling, 
a “ bloom.” 

This last word is represented in French by loupe , from which it is 
probably adapted. The earlier English form was also loupe , and it 
was also applied to precious stones which were of inferior brilliancy ; 
the same also appears in French. Of the word in its two first 
meanings, a bend or circle in a line of string, metal, rails, &c., and 
“ loophole,” the derivation is uncertain. Skeat takes the word in 
both meanings to be the same and to be of Scandinavian origin, the 
old Norwegian hlaupi a leap, being the direct source. The base is the 
Teutonic hlaufan , to run, to leap, German laufen. The New English 
Dictionary considers the Swedish example, lop-knut / 1 running knot,” 
and others given by Skeat in support of his derivation to be German- 
isms, and also that the pronunciation of the word would have been 
lowp rather than lup. 44 Loop ” in meaning (2 ) ' 44 loophole ” is also 
taken to be a different word, and is derived from Dutch luipen, to 
peer, watch. In modern Dutch the word for a narrow opening is 
gluip. 

2 Dunn and Saxby, however, agree in giving “ rain-goose ” as The 
name of the species in Scotland. 
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. *"W> 0 $ESTRI FE, in botany,: the common I name oiLysirrtachiu j 1 
mlgaMsy an erdct plant, 2 to 4 ft. high; - common on rivet banks 
in England; the* branched stem bears tapering leaves in pairs 
or whorls* and terminal panicles of rather large deep yellow: 
flowers. It is a member: of the primrose family. L. nemorum, 
yellow pimpernel, or jwood loosestrife, a low-growing plant with 
slender, spreading stem, and > somewhat similar yellow - flowers 
.standing singly- in the' leaf -axils, , is. *. frequent in copses. L. 
NummUaria is the: well-known creeping jenny or money-^wort, 
a larger plant; with widely creeping; stem, pairs of shining leaves 
and large solitary yellow flowers ; it is found on - banks of rivers 
and- damp woods, and is a common rockery plant. Purple loose- 
strife^ [Lytkrum Salicaria, belongs to a different family, Lyth - 
raceae. It is a handsome plant growing 2 to 6 ft. high on river 
banks ; and .ditches j . \<dth? a branched angled stem bearing whorls 
of narrow pointed stalkless leaves and ending in tall tapering 
spikes of beautiful , rose-purple flowers. The flowers are tri- 
mo rphic, that- is; it o say 1 - exist in three: forms which differ - in the ! 
relative length of the styles ana stamens and are knowii as long- 
styled v : mid-sty led: and' : short-styled ■; forms 1 respectively; -the 
size and colour of the pollen also differ. These differences play ■ 
an important part in ithe pollination of the flower. 

• ' LOOT, plunder or spoil taken from ■! an- enemy in war, especially 
.the -indiscriminate plunder taken by the victor after the capture 
:ofia city; j The word came into English from India. It is'adapted 
from, the, Hindi’ to, : which is cither s from Sanskrit; luitt, to rob, 
plunder; • or lotra,, Idptra, booty. , . 

v LORES/ FERNAOs (i38o?-i459?)., the patriarch of Portuguese 
historians, was appointed keeper of the, royal archives, then 
housed in the castle oUSt George in Lisbon, by King John I. 
’in November 141 8. He acted as private secretary to the Infants 
T >1 puafte'and D. Fernando, and when the former ascended the 
throne he charged Lopes, by, letter of the, 19th of March ; 1434, 
with the work of “ putting into chronicles the stories of the kings; 
of old time as well - ds the great and lofty actions of the most 
virtuous king my lord and father ” (Johri I.). The 7 form of the 
Sppdiff fcmdnt rnkrked its limits; : and is a sufficient reply to those: 
modern cri tied who have censured^ Lopes for partiality. Not-; 
vidthstanding his official title 1 of chief chronicler of the realm,, 
he" was - the - king’s man ( Vdssallo del Revj, and received his salary 
'&bm the foydl treasury. King Alphonso V. confirmed him in 
his -post 1 by letter of 5 the 3rd of June 1449, and in 1454, after 
thirty-six years’ service in the archives and twenty as chronicler, 
he fesighed in favour of Gomez Eannes de Azurara. The latter 
pays a tribute to ; his predefcessor as a a notable person, a man of 
rare 1 knowledge* and grbat authority,” and the modern histofian 
Hetcnldno 11 says; there' is not only history in the chronicles of 
Teriiab Lopes; there is poetry and drama as Well; there is the 
middle age with its ? faith , its enthusiasm, its love of glory.”' 
Ldpes has been called the Portuguese Froissart; and that rare: 
gift, the : p6Wer of making « their subjects' live, is common to the: 
two "Writers; indeedy had the former written in a better-known ; 
Language, there ' can be f Jit tie doubt that the * general opinion of 
critics would have* confirmed that of Robert Southey, who called- 
5 Lopek - - ‘ beyond alb comparison the best 5 chronicler of ariy age 
or nation.” - Lopes was' the first to put in order the stories of the 
earlier Portuguese monarchs, and he composed a general chronicle 
of The kingdom* ^hich; Thoughdt never appeared under his riame, : 
) almost berfalniy : served as a foundation for the chronicle's of Ruy j 
dp piria ’(<7^.). pppes ^prepared himself for his work with care 
0 and, diligence,, ns he tells nsy .not only by wide reading of : books 
%i " diff erefit languages, but'- also by a ; 'study of the archives be- : 

' JO inufti&jD^ and churches, both in’ 

.^Portugal’ ahd^pam." fie is usually a trustworthy guide in facts,: 

’ ancii charms the reader by the naive -simplicity of his style. . . \ 

> . , fi is works thaUJiave - cQjne , down aj*e : (1) Chronica del Rei D. 
l£pmX\ de t and 2 (Lisbon, 1644). , The third part J 

^elating, .the- , capt^,re r of added by, Azurara. A corrected ■ 
.text odthe chronicle has been issued, by instalments in the t Archivo\ 
TIistorico Poriuguez . (2) “ Chronica do senhor rei D. Pedro I.,” in 
vol. iv. of the Colleccdo de Livros Ineditos da Historia Portugueza 
published, by the Academy of Sciences (Lisbon, 1816) ; a much 
better text than that published by Father Bayao in his edition of 
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the same chronicle (Lisbon, 1 766) . (3) > Chronica do senhor, rw/D. 

Fernando, published- in the .same volume, and collection. The British 
Museum has some importarit 16th-century MSS.' of the chronicles^ 

See Damiao de Gbes, Chronita del ReiDdm Mahoel, partly, ch. 38 ; 
Araago Morato, introduction to vol. iv. of the above collection ; 
Herculano, Opusculos, vol. v. .. (E. Pr. j 

LOPEZ, CARLOS ANTONIO (1790-1862), Paraguayan auto- 
crat, was born at Asuncioff on the 4th of November ; 1 790; *and 
was educated in the ecclesiastical seminary of that city. He 
attracted the hostility Of the dictator, Francia, and he was 
forced to keep in hiding for several years. He acquired, however, 
so unusual a knowledge of law and governmental affairs that, 
on Franc-ia’s death iii 1840, he obtained an almost undisputed 
control of the Paraguayan state, which he maintained -un- 
interrqptedly until his . death on - the 10th of September 1862. 
He was successively secretary of the ruling military junta (1846- 
1841), one of the two consuls (1841-1844), and president with 
dictatorial . powers (1 844-1 862) by successive elections for ten 
and three years, and in 1857 again for ten years, with poWer 
to nominate his own successor. Though nominally: a president 
acting under a republican constitution; he i ruled 1 despotically. 
His government was in general directed with wise: energy towards 
developing the material resources and strengthening the military 
power of the country. His jealousy of foreign approach several 
times involved him in diplomatic disputes with Brazil, England, 
and the United States, which nearly resulted in war, but each 
time he extricated himself by skilful evasions; ' i ■■ 

His eldest son, Francisco Solano Lopez (1826-1870), was 
born near Asuncion on the 24th of 'July 1826. When* in his 
nineteenth year he was made commander-in-chief of the Para- 
guayan army, during the spasmodic hostilities then prevailing 
with the Argentine ’Republic. He was. sent •- in 18 53 as minister 
to England, France and : Italy, and i spent a year and a half' in 
Europe. He purchased large quantities of arms and military 
' supplies; together with several steamers, and organized a project 
for building a railroad and establishing a French colony!: in 
Paraguay. He also formed the acquaintance of Madame Lynch, 
an Irish adventuress -of many talents and popular qualities, 
who became his mistress, and strongly - influenced 1 his later 
ambitious schemes. Returning to Paraguay, he became in 
1855 minister of war, and on his father’s death in 1862 at once 
assumed the reins of government as vice-president, in accordance 
with a provision of his father’s will, , and called a congress by 
which he was: chosen; president for ten years. In 1864,' in his 
self-styled ’ capacity of “ protector of the equilibrium off the 
La Plata*” he demanded that Brazil should abandon her armed 
interference in a revolutionary struggle then •- in progiress in 
Uruguay. No. attention being paid to his demand* he seized 
4 Brazilian merchant steamer in the harbour of Asuncion, 
;arid threw into prison the Brazilian governor of the province 
off Matto Grosso who was on board. In the following month 
(December 1864) he despatched a force to invade Matto Grosso, 
which seized and sacked its capital Cuyaba, and took possession 
of the province and its diamond mines.* Lopez next sought 
to send an army to the irelieff of the Uruguayan president Aguiffro 
against the revolutionary .aspirant Flores, who was supported by 
Brazilian troops.. The refusal off the Argentina president, Mitre, 
to allow this force to cross the intervening province of Corrieritbs, 
was seized 5 i*pon by Lopez as an occasion for war * with the 
Argentine Republic; A congress, , hastily summoned; and com- 
posed of his own nominees, bestowed upon LopeZ, the ; title 'of 
marshal, with extraordinary war powers, and on April. 13, 1865, 
he declared war, -ah the same time seizing two Argentine : wart 
vessels, in the -bay 6f Corrientes, hnd on the next day occupied 
the town of Corrientes, instituted a- provisional government 
of his Argentine partisans, and summarily annoimeed the annexa- 
tion to Paraguay of the provinces of Corrientes* and Eritre Rios. 
Meantime the- party of Flores had been successful in Uruguay, 
and that state on April the 18th united -with the Argentine 
Republic ; in a 1 declaration of war on Paraguay. On the ist of 
May Brazil joined these tvio states in a Secret alliance, tyhiCh 
, stipulated that they, should unitedly proseciite the war ; until 

the existing government of Paraguay should be< overthrown,” 

% 
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shotildbe lbfktc ifi”i 
, *TOk£a^ebkiei*^ ouk> -V^he\ tor which 

^aasiiM, l^stiilguimtiF the^st^ of : April 70870;* was carried om with 
igceati stubborimess, andn with) alternating ; fortunes,, (though with 
a steadily increasing tide of disasters to Lopez (see Paraguay). 
Jni4§$|, whenlBe allies we^n pressing him Bard, \his mind, natur- 
: /a%j iteMeaigefidv>fed-^m-4b -icbnceiv^ that a icoii- 

,spiracy had^S^'fbfmed 1 ^^ ill his OWii capital and | 

.*ByJiif eBieSiadBf r ent s k^ ^ncfiiefj 

JP^aguayan: citizens, >/we r ® ; siei^4 n ^d ^ executed by h^- ^d^r, 
i^pjl^pgi hi$ , mipi&terp, ! 

jy^dg^s, pp$eqta> jmihj^ary officers, an^, prints,, ^d.jnipe-; 
^nfhs^ff thP/GiyiJ,o^rs,dogethpr with mor e tbap-twp hundred! 
fcjreig^^rs,; v^mong tBem several, rnembers » j of u fhe„ diplomatic 
jpg^tjgns; yl^pez,^ a,f ft^n4fuE# f 

•trppp^ifQ jfhp ? nprth«rn frontier pf Paraguay, ^hP r 9> p^^ast^f- 
^?>d,,h^v^^s sMPdsed <ite ^(^ r §4J^%|pr9e ; an4 ;h%d| 
^o^.tyras,: epd^ayour^ng,; tp escape byyswimm!n& thq river i 
^Aqyidsfem . h$ < siw -^n' ;;k -m k*;;- .wr^yt I 

. LQPEZl flE CAMARA,, FRANCISCO (x S I 9?“IS55?), Spanish 
historian.,. <w;asjeduc§>}:ed; at- thp .^piversijty Qf r; 4l c aBb^B e re he; 
Jppk e p]fd£r : s, .> hPn^^old o|] i;he 

- Jfjgtygg? §H$pKa4 W°l i'VVitii I -^p^t »f3 t| I for 

Ji i§?ffi$t$rify$e X^f^ias, ,(15,52 ),; qpnquista $e\ 
■Mm% ^Ihe.pleasihg sl^le, gnd ,noyel ; ,iu^tter: 

i I r jpfatpjrcx, fc t^e ? 

and eoxnpanipnsi brought 
^bputr f 1 cjicpr. 0 TBj9UgB Jhe HSstori^ was, dedicated to 

lAwle^ %, fprbid49 n jOjOf th^rjftt^pf 2j|oy^bffi 

^5^yftndnpie,(#t^ms f q| 15-54 apd^B-ii 

y^sipps of % Bpoks ^ere ; %* s&P ; 

m# * . k k w,n ki 

, x j|v|(QP^pR>,Qr >; t L9U:.^9^> *ft.i ^.p^tral [ Gobi; 
£*£&, betWG^n >v t% t |^tin-t agh (Altyn-tagh) , pph tBe south . and j 
uortfp $5^^ 

8frj4fc? fy, C^S°n which agree#/ with ,thei 

? year . paeniione4 rj thp j^u^sian expiarpr .Pr^heva^Blj disoOYpred! 
dTOi^pseJy lEonupcted lahp T ba^ins, ! 

Jpfej piie^degrje^lnrften sputh,- and. considerably east .of > ihe ,sit p qf j 

neyerthel^ ’qs'i 

ifeeiRR idpntieal ;with| if Jie ,$d ^ptftqr of the Chines^, put the! 

| - h>e?K ipeslx , yy ajte^. ^|p#jLs j 
; .^askhspuj:e4[ by %ron you ; ;Piehf hofen, on , the 
igj^upd ^fhatj ^heyLQp T np r , 4he ^^alt-L^i^pf^ fhpj Chinese 5 
^gebgrnphers, ; 0ould- not f b,e ^hhed yyijtdi . fresh. ? water ; moreover,; 

it! 

y^ c bpun4 tjcj^s^lf ?{ W9t e .^Bedally.^ the jpke^ hpd; no^utfluw. ; 
l^he^)f ^ j v^tel, , jL^-n^ ^ region :! agpiu in^ f ( jahjd! 

lUdh^U tp f hf^9|uniQUv v ( %t ten, ^ye^rs inter 4 ; t ^s.e^plore^^ne^i 

j i^ ^ ‘ Jah;e, pr rafher string,#! i^es ’(^yulfu-i 

ff^LfiW94lW?4B°i i 

M mMi yiew^pf yon^ehthofenj and 

- ) 4t J fth^same/ti|ne > he advanced: 
reasons for believing that Przhevalsky.^ lahe-basins, the southern j 
Lpjj-ng^^nf qpijte ^ecc^f ppgmTTr^de^J^^e# fgo% as; 

fprmatioUr^ id^te r w}#ch! 
^qn^Rfchfhofgh.w^ .to ;r75q. ,Bes|des, ihfs, ,Sy#n Jfiefjxpj 

iptet-rolationhet^een the northern; 
•Jbgp-ngr la^j^n# |he southern ,top-nor iakes, fp. that ns thej 
1 fee^ , 4 lt ,^ e qir^ a s e 4 ^ 

S yo^UU 1 ® ; jn the pther T ; > He al^p argued that the four, lakes I 
L#rft .j^Qgrhojj j are, sfowly , mpving ? * westwards s . ? u n 4e r , the < 

ghgg^eut ih^etus/of.wind ^ sands tom These 9pn-| 

Husipnij were i} nfter^Yards. nontrqyerted^ by .the ; Russian (i t ray ell er, > 
^ ^Xp40yi’iyBp yisft^d trp^^or ire^ion in ,18937# $Q4^thf# ! 

iPh'^y^ H JJejdinfj5,., exanuuatiou., , ; tip practically puJf: 

. Pr^fy^iskyfS epntention,. . that .the, v undent. r Chinese* 
maps were erroneously drawn, and th?it ; th^ "jtarnthnshun; .in! 
spite of the freshness of its water, was the old Lop-nor, the Salt 
Lake par excellence of the Chinese. Finally, in 1900, Dr Sven 



rHediity Mlbwingmp * 4 hei course .*of; theiSumBdarya} 
at the; foot p£> the Kuruk-tagh; and at the E: (lowest) extremity lof 
the now desiccated; KuruM-darya, with traces ;of dead f btesO and 
other vegetation beside it and beside the river-bed' — the basin of 
.ai tdepiecated salt .lake/ which r he holds to be; the; true ancient 
Lop>nor: df ? ;fhe: ] Chinese) geographers, and at the same - time die 
found that l the* iKara-kdshlin or Lop^nor of Erzhevalsky ; (had 
extended towards; the north, bukshrunk on the: south. ; Thus the 
old Lop-nor no longer exists, but in place of it there are a number 
of ; much -.smaller lakes of ? newer formation, t - #b ; may fairly be 
inferred l that, dwing: id* the) ouniform Jbvel^of • , the region!, the 
sluggish Eo.w of tlio .=T^rim/ its. ^uineeasing 5 tendency* toi divide and 
reunite, conjoined with the violence and 'persistency of the!. winds 
(mostly front the east and north-east), and the'^rapld and dense 
growth iof the keed-beds inv the shallow! marshes,, the drainage 
waters of i , the T aaim . basin ^gather .mow in - greater volume 
in .one depression, , and now in greater volume, in another; ahd 
: this | vit w derives support from; the extreme* shallowness. M ^the 
•lakesdnboth' Sven Hediii-s northern Loprnpriand.?Przhevalsky ? s 
southern; Lop-nor, together .with the uniformly^: horizontal level 
;of the ent ire regioh.1-; ? r?*. : .• h ■ ■■■:■.■-'• ■"< - •■■"'• •;■ v ? 1 w, 

; , ;SeC Delmar Morgan’s translation of: Przhevalsky ’s ; Emm :• Kuja 
,$cxosy phe Tti&n-sTtcwp t>o } Lpp-noy Xh on 4 on, 4 ^ 79 ) ; Vpn, vRichtbofcn’s 
“ } Bemer^hgen . .zq- ? den Rrgebnissep ^ypn, Obe^t-Leufenant' Prje- 
walskis 7 Keise n’dch , dem Lop-nor 1 ” ; 1 in Veirhdn&l . * der Gesch. f. 
i 'Erdfc 4 iii!d$ zu -Beilin ^(¥878), ¥>P* 121 ' : seq : .-j ; ‘Sven < ‘ 'ScWMjic 
Results of a Journey in Central Asia , i 8 gg-i- 0 G 2 r < (volsLiD^nd>.;ii., 
Stpckb^lm, 1905-71905), wherp -Rpzloy’sr^har# of /the coprr9Y<|t$y is 
^ 2fJ0r^.- x \ , , ;%1 : . , , , . . Cf T f(( RE,).^ 

-- a..L 0 QUAT, : ■ Japanese- ; Plum! or -Japanese 5 Medlar;* known 
;bbtimcally n;a 4 > Eribbotr.ya jdprkiicay. sma)ll * eye%reem;<itr 4 e 
belonging ; to n the‘ natural order . Ro^aceae; r with large!' thick 
oval-bblong leaves ibbrnet ? near the t ends ; bf : the branches, 
land 1 dark;, greeh * above; with l 4 w y. rusty • tpmentum i on ‘the 
ilower fabe. The fruit is pear-shapedy yellow, about i| in. lohg 
and contains large stony seeds; it has an ; agreeable*' acid 
.davouriitThe plaht is a n^tiveof^Chiha and Japan, buid&fWMely 
grbwn . f or ■ iU. fruit 1 and* as ; a j defcorative plant. It ■ is a TamiSar 
object in the ? Mediterranean region and in the Southern United 
lStatesukkd-:k':dr:.-} > : ; ; k —I 

1 LORMN, a citybf Lorain ebuntyy Ohio, U.S.A., on Lake Erie, 
at the; mouth ' of the Black /river, aihd /about 2 5 .^. iW; by. ^Si of . 
Clevelandi ol Pop. A(i %(©) • ij.86 j ; /(rpoa) ; * 1 6:;o^8 ■ of whbm 4730 
;werb foreigk-bobnH ? %pd v 359 ; * negroes y . (agio* census) *28,883. 
Lorain is served by the *)SIieWK¥brk,: Chicago & St.'Louis, andlthe 
; Baltimore >& Ohio railways,: by r.the Lake Shore* Electric railway, 
aUd by several of > the more importantsteamboat lines bn the G^edt 
Lakes. It has a Carnegie library, the Lake View Hospital: and 
the Saint. Josephus Hospital, There, is a good harbour, and the 
city’s chief interests are In the shipping of great quantities ; of 
icoal, irqUrorq, ; ®9in; and, JjU^B^r, (insthe ; buildipi^^ Jajr^EOpteel 
vessels,, iu .railways iSBops, and manufacture of iron ; pipes, 

gps engines, stpyeV aud/auton^afip steam shovels^ TB® value jpf 
^Be factory* products ; increased * from $9^481 ,3 88 ; in a 900 to 
ams> 'SB®! mumcip^iity ;pwns' ; #n 4 

op^rate^ Jhe, watetwpjrksi A Moravian mission was ? esf aBBaB®# 
here in i t 7 ( 87ni788, and;a trading post. in 18.07, But np permanent 
r set tlpm e Ul ;:was ma#e until several -years later.; In ,183 6 tBe place 
was incgitpomte# as,%a ; yijlage un#e? the name : k Charleston;/’ ; 
In t'§ 7-4 theipresent name was .adopted, . and in i896 Lorain becam e 
.aiCitv pflB^sepond clasa. i /( i;0 / ; H h.< .• : > ; ^o 

tow:U; and district of India,: ip. Ba)uc r histan,; i P?B e 
j^PWU^ ^^9^15,8^1^40(1^4790*^., abpye tBeapa, ,3£,m. r by road fem 

ihie ra#way statipja of Jlajrnai, was , occupied as, a military 'station 
in . 1 $>8,6,. ^94 i has ; quarters .; fpt I a naiiy® cavalry* and >a native 
inf antryj regimen^ ,f Ppp. j(r 9 oi)* 3504 - * ; r , > v}-y 

r ,TB ; e in a 993. i if consiatscpf 

a series qf long, narrow B e |Bn\a 4 W By tugged mountains, \ 

.and/.Bprdered : E.. by , Dera ,. t GBa4: Khan dlstrict of the .Punjab. 
4 q;ea ; 7999|SQ. # m.,; ipop. ,(1901) 47>8b4,; pf whpm the-maiority a3ce 
J 4 fgBa n a^i 7 T}^ prin^M » f* 9 p% u^ e bwB e a^ * #nd imiUai ; 

chief wealth of the inhabitants is derived from their herds of 
cattle, sheep and goats. 



LORCA— LORD ADVOCATE 


L 0 RCA»a town of eastern Spam, in the province of Murcia, on 
the right bank of the river Sangonera (here called the Guadalantin j 
or Guadalentin) and on the Murcia-Baza railway. Pop. (1900) 
69,836. It occupies a height crowned by a medieval fortress, 
a^iong the foothills of the Sierra del Cano. Its older parts, 
Moorish in many features and with narrow irregular streets, 
contrast with the modern parts, which have broad streets and 
squares, and many fine public buildings — theatre, town hall, 
hospitals, courts of justice and a bridge over the Sangonera. 
There is an important trade in agricultural products and live 
stock, as well as manufactures of woollen stuffs, leather, gun- 
powder, chemicals and porcelain. Silver, sulphur and lead are 
found in the neighbourhood. 

Lorca is the Roman Eliocroca (perhaps also the Ilorci of Pliny, 
N.H. iii. 3) and the Moorish Lurka . It was the key of Murcia 
during the Moorish wars, and was frequently taken and retaken. 
On the 30th of April 1802 it suffered severely by the bursting of 
the reservoir known as the Pantano de Puentes, in which the 
waters of the Sangonera were stored for purposes of irriga- 
tion (1775-1785); the district adjoining the river, known 
as the Barrio de San Cristobal, was completely ruined, and 
more than six hundred persons perished. In 1810 Lorca 
suffered greatly from the French invasion. In 1886 the 
Pantano, which was one of the largest of European reservoirs, 
being formed by a dam 800 ft. long and 160 ft. high, was 
successfully rebuilt. 

LORCH, a town in the Prussian province of Hesse-Nassau, 
romantically situated on the right bank of the Rhine, 8 m. 
below Rudesheim by the railway Frankfort-on-Main-Wiesbaden- 
Gologne. Pop. (1905) 2269. It has a fine Gothic Roman Catholic 
church— St Martin’s — dating from The 14th century. The 
slopes of the hills descending to the Rhine are covered with 
vineyards, which produce excellent wine. In the neighbourhood 
of Lorch, which was mentioned as early as 832, is the ruined 
castle of Nollich. • 

LORCH, a town in the kingdom of Wfirttemberg, on the Rems, 
26 m. E. from Stuttgart by the railway to Nordlingen. Pop. 
(1905) 3033. It possesses a fine Protestant church dating from 
the 1 2th century. Its industries include carriage-building and 
the manufacture of cement and paper. On the Marienberg 
lying above the town stands the former Benedictine monastery 
of Lorch, founded about 1108 by Frederick of Hohenstaufen, 
and in 1563 converted into an Evangelical college. Here 
Schiller passed a portion of his school days. The church contains 
several tombs of the Hohenstaufen family. The Roman limes 
began at Lorch and Roman remains have been found in the 
neighbourhood of the town. 

See Kirn, Fiihrer durch das Kloster Lorch (Lorch, 1888); and 
Steimle, Kastell Lorch (Heidelberg, 1897). 

LORD, JOHN (1810-1894), American historical writer and 
lecturer, was born in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, on the 27th 
of December 1810. He was the nephew of Nathan Lord (1792- 
1870), president of Dartmouth College from 1828 to 1863. He 
graduated at Dartmouth in 1833, and at Andover Theological 
Seminary in 1837. His course at the Seminary was interrupted 
by a period of teaching— at Windham, Connecticut (1834), 
and at Norwich (1834-1835) — and by a tour in 1836 through 
New York and Ohio, in which he lectured on the dark ages. 
He was agent and lecturer for the American Peace Society 
(1837-1839), and for a brief time was a Congregational pastor 
in turn at New Marlboro and West Stockbridge, Massachusetts, 
and at Utica, New York. About 1846 he became a professional 
lecturer on history. He lectured extensively for fifty years, 
especially in the United States and Great Britain, and introduced, 
with success, the mid-day lecture. He was lecturer on history in 
Dartmouth from 1869 to 1876. He received, in 1864, the degree 
of LL.D. from the University of the City of New York. From 
1854 he made his home in Stamford, Connecticut, where he 
died on the 15th of December 1894. His works include, 
besides several school and college histories, The Old Roman 


World: the Grandeur and Failure of Civilization (1867 Ancient 
States and Empires (1869); Two German Giants: Frederick the 
Great and Bismarck (1885); and Beacon Lights of History 
(8 vols., 1884-1896), his chief contribution to historical 
literature. 

See The Life of John Lord (1896) by Rev. Alexander S. Twombley, 
D. D. (in “ Beacon Lights of History ”), which is based chiefly upon 
Lord’s Reminiscences of Fifty Years in the Lecture Field* 

LORD ( 0 . Eng. hldford, i.e. hldfweard, the warder or keeper 
of bread, hldf y loaf; the word is not represented in any other 
Teutonic language), in its primary sense, the head of a household, 
the master of those dependent on him for their daily bread, 
correlative to O. Eng. hldf-atta, loaf-eater, servant; the word 
frequently occurs in this sense in the Bible, cf. Matt; xxiv. 45. 
As a term implying the ownership of property, “ lord ” survives 
in “ lord of the manor ” and “ landlord.” The chief applications 
are due to its use as the equivalent of Lat. dominiis , Gr. kupios 
and Fr. seigneur ; thus in the Old Testament it represents 
Yahwehy Jehovah, and in the New Testament Kvpto s, as a 
title of Jesus Christ. Selden’s words may be quoted for the 
more general meanings of “ lord ”; “ the name Dominus is . . . 
to be thought of only as a distinguishing attribute of Greatness 
and as our English word Lord is; and that without any relation 
of it to an Interest of property or to servitude, and only as it 
denotes such Superiours as King or Subjects of the greater 
Nobility with us and men of special Eminency in other States, 
known by the names of Heeren, Dons, Sieurs, signiors, seigneurs 
. . . and the like.” It is thus not only a general wotd for a 
prince or sovereign, but also the common word for a feudal 
superior, and particularly of a feudal tenant holding directly 
of the king, a baron (q.v:) y hence a peer of the realm, a member 
of the House of Lords, constituted of the lords temporal and 
the lords spiritual; this is the chief modern usage. The prefix 
“ lord ” is ordinarily used as a less formal alternative to the 
full title, whether held by right or by courtesy, of marquess, 
earl or viscount, and is always so used in the case of a baron 
(which in English usage is generally confined to the holder of 
a foreign title). Where the name is territorial, the “of” is 
dropped, thus, the marquess of A., but Lord A. The younger 
sons of dukes and marquesses have, by courtesy, the title of 
Lord prefixed to the Christian and surname, e,g. Lord John 
Russell. In the case of bishops, the full and formal title tif 
address is the Lord Bishop of A., whether he be a spiritual peer 
or not. Many high officials of the British government have the 
word “ lord ” prefixed to their titles; some of them are treated 
in separate articles; for lord privy seal see Privy Seal. In 
certain cases the members of a board which has taken the place of 
an office of state are known as lords commissioners or, shortly, 
lords of the office in question, c.g. lords of the treasury, civil 
or naval lords of the admiralty. For lord lieutenant and lord 
mayor see Lieutenant and Mayor. As the proper form of 
address “ my lord ” is used not only to those members of this 
nobility to whom the title “ Lord ” is applicable, and to bishops, 
but also to all judges of the High Court in England, and of the 
Scottish and Irish Superior Courts, and to lord mayors and 
lord provosts (see also Lady). 

LORD ADVOCATE, or king’s advocate, the principal law- 
officer of the crown in Scotland. His business is to act as a 
public prosecutor, and to plead in all causes that concern the 
crown. He is at the head of the system of public prosecutions 
by which criminal justice is administered in Scotland, and thus 
his functions are of a far more extensive character than those 
of the English law-officers of the crown. He is aided by a solicifdi'- 
general and by subordinate assistants called advocates-depute. 
The office of king’s advocate seems to have been established 
about the beginning of the 1 6th century. Originally he had no 
power to prosecute crimes without the concurrence of a private 
party; but in the year 1597 he was empowered to prosecute 
crimes at his own instance. He has the • privilege of pleading 
in court with his hat on. ' * 
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